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The  Preface  to  the  origmal  issue  of  this  Dictionary,  vfaioh  vill  be  fotmd 
at  pa^  vii  of  the  preeent  volume,  contains  a  statement  of  the  motive 
which  originally  induced  the  Editor  to  enter  on  the  preparation  of  the 
work.  Briefly,  that  motive  was  supplied  by  a  desire  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  practitioner,  the  teacher,  and  the  student,  a  means  of  ready  reference 
to  the  accumulated  knowledge  which  we  possessed  of  scientific  and  prac- 
tical Medicine,  rapid  as  was  its  progress,  and  difficult  of  access  as  were  its 
scattered  records. 

That  the  object  in  view  was  successfully  attained,  has  been  rendered 
abundantly  evident  by  the  reception  accorded  to  the  Dictionary.  Since 
its  appearance  in  1882  more  than  88,000  copies  have  been  issued  in  this 
country  and  America,  whilst  the  Editor  personally  has  received  most 
gratifying  assurances  of  the  value  and  utility  of  Ibe  work. 

Having  made  this  reference  to  the  past,  he  has  now  to  say  that  the 
motive  which  then  influenced  him  is  felt  with  greatly  increased  force  at  the 
present  time.  Never  in  the  history  of  Medicine  has  progress  been  so 
rapid  as  during  the  last  twelve  years.  Not  only  has  our  knowledge  of 
old  and  familiar  &cts  been  improved,  but  an  entirely  new  development  of 
cor  science  has  occurred,  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  causation 
of  disease  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  preservation  of  health.  It  bad  there- 
fore become  necessary  to  make  a  complete  revision  of  the  work.  In  the 
performance  of  this  duty,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Editor  to  combine 
what  was  good  in  the  original,  amended  as  experience  suggested,  with  such 
new  matter  as  proved  to  be  acceptable  after  full  consideration. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  objects,  the  several  articles  have  been 
revised  by  the  original  writers,  so  far  as  this  has  been  practicable.  When 
death  unhappily  prevented  such  revision,  the  task  was  committed  to  other 
not  less  competent  writers.   The  services  of  equally  competent  contributors 


I 
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were  secured  for  the  preparation  of  new  articles.  To  these  gentlemeDi 
friends  and  coUeagues,  the  Editor  offers  his  grateful  thanks  for  the  ability 

and  zeal  with  which  they  have  discharged  the  duties  undertaken  by  them. 
He  has  the  gratification  of  feeling  that  the  contributors  to  the  Dictionary 
may  regard  with  great  satisfaction  the  result  of  their  labours. 

The  Editor  has  also  to  speak  with  sincere  thanks  of  the  raluable  services 
which  have  been  rendered  him  by  his  fellow- labourers,  Dr.  Frederick  T. 
Roberts  and  Dr.  J.  Mitohkli.  Bruce.  Id  the  Preface  to  the  former  Edition 
he  stated  that  without  the  help  afforded  by  them  he  would  have  found  it 
impossible  to  accomplish  the  undertaking.  He  appreciated  then  the  marked 
ability  by  which  their  assistance  had  been  characterised,  and  he  desires 
now  to  repeat  the  expresnon  of  his  appreciation,  recognising  that  their 
service  have  been  rendered  of  much  greater  value  by  their  increased 
experience.  He  has  on  these  grounds  felt  it  a  pleasing  duty  to  place  the 
names  of  these  gentlemen  on  the  title-page  as  his  Assistant-Editors.  At 
the  same  time  he  feels  it  right  to  say  that  he  is  personally  responsible 
for  the  work,  of  which  no  portion  has  been  issued  without  being  carefully 
revised  by  him.  He  has  also  heartily  to  thank  his  friend  Mr.  John 
Harold,  Medical  Begistrar  to  Charing  Gross  Hospital,  not  only  for  his 
contributions  to  the  Dictionary,  and  for  the  assistance  which  he  has  ren- 
dered in  revising  the  proof-sheets  and  passing  the  work  through  the  press, 
but  also  for  the  pains  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
necessary  correspondence  with  various  writers,  and  in  collecting  the 
materials. 

It  only  remains  to  state  that  the  work,  consisting  now  of  two  volumes, 
has  been  entirely  reprinted  in  larger  type,  that  the  number  of  pages  has 
been  increased  from  1,884  to  2,618i  and  that  43  new  illustrations  have  been 
added  to  those  in  the  former  Edition,  so  that  the  illustrations  now  amount 
to  181. 

LfUTDON:  J/ay  1891. 
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The  tacit  number  o{  facts  and  obBerrations,  by  which  the  recent  progreas 

of  scientific  and  practical  medicine  has  been  marked,  is  diffusely  recorded 
in  the  Transactions  of  learned  societies,  in  journals,  in  monographs^  and  in 
systematic  treatises.  With  progress  so  rapid,  and  information  so  diffused, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  alike  for  the  practitioner,  the  teacher,  and  the 
student  to  keep  pace.  It  was  the  perception  of  this  difficulty  which  induced 
the  Editor,  when  invited  to  undertake  the  production  of  a  new  Medical 
Dictionary,  to  engage  in  a  task  which,  he  was  folly  conscious,  mast  be  one 
of  great  labour  and  of  great  responsibility.  He  felt,  however,  that  he 
would  be  rendering  useful  service  to  his  Profession  if  he  could  bring 
together  the  latest  and  most  complete  information  in  a  form  which  would 
allow  of  ready  and  easy  reference.  Accordingly,  he  invited  the  co-operation 
of  certain  of  his  colleagues  and  professional  friends,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad  ;  and  evidence  of  the  readiness  with  which  this  invitation  has 
been  accepted,  is  afforded  by  the  list  of  contributors.  Each  contributor 
volunteered  or  was  invited  to  write  on  a  subject  with  which  he  was  specially 
familiar.  The  present  work,  which  is  the  result  of  these  combined  efforts, 
may  therefore  be  regarded  not  only  as  a  dictionary,  but  also  as  a  treatise 
on  systematic  medicine,  in  which  the  articles  on  the  more  important  sub- 
jects constitute  monographs  in  themselves,  whilst  definitions  and  descrip- 
tions of  matters  having  less  claim  to  extended  notice  are  given  as  fully  as 
is  required.  Thus  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  supply,  in  a  clear,  con- 
densed, and  readily  accessible  form,  all  the  information  that  is  at  present 
available  for  the  use  of  the  practitioner  of  medicine. 

As  indicated  on  the  title-page,  the  work  is  primarily  a  dictionary  of 
Medicine,  in  which  the  several  diseases  are  fully  discussed  in  alphabetical 
order.  The  description  of  each  includes  an  account  of  its  setiology  and 
anatomical  characters ;  its  symptoms,  course,  duration,  and  terminations ; 
ils  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and,  lastly,  its  treatment.  General  Pathology 
comprehends  articles  on  the  origin,  characters,  and  nature  of  disease,  and 
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the  many  considerations  which  these  topics  suggest.  Greneral  Therapeatics 
will  be  found  to  include  articles  on  the  several  classes  of  remedies — medi- 
cinal or  otherwise — which  are  available  for  the  purpose  of  treatment ;  (m 
the  modes  of  action  of  such  remedies ;  and  on  the  methods  of  their  use. 
The  articles  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Hygiene  will  be  found  to  treat  of  the 
causes  of  disease,  of  its  prevention,  of  the  agencies  and  laws  affecting 
public  health,  of  the  means  of  preserving  the  health  of  the  individual,  of 
the  construction  and  management  of  hospitals,  and  of  the  nursing  the  sick. 
Lastly,  the  diseases  peculiar  to  Women  and  Children  are  discussed  under 
their  respective  headings,  both  in  aggregate  and  in  detail. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  that,  although  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
inclnde  some  notice  of  diseases  which  fall  more  generally  under  the  care  of 
the  surgeon,  the  work  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  dictionary  of  Surgery ;  and 
also  that,  idthough  certain  drugs  are  enumerated  in  diseasing  subjects  of 
general  therapeutics,  and  of  poisons  and  their  actions,  there  has  been  no 
intention  to  invade  the  domain  of  Materia  Medica. 

It  is  right  to  observe  that  all  the  articles  have  been  edited  and  revised 
with  great  care,  so  as  to  ensure  a  completeness  and  unity  in  the  work, 
which  it  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain  in  books  composed  by  a  number 
of  writers. 

The  Editor  desires  also  to  state  that,  although  the  work  has  occupied 
several  years  in  preparation,  arrangements  were  made  with  the  printers 
which  have  enabled  him  to  revise  every  article  which  required  revision,  up 
to  the  time  of  goiug  to  press.  Further,  by  the  addition  of  an  Appendix, 
it  has  been  possible  to  incorporate  the  bttest  eontributions  to  medical 
knowledge. 

Having  thus  set  forth  the  aims  and  objects  of  his  undertaking,  and  how 
far  they  have  been  carried  out,  the  Editor  has  the  great  satisfaction  of 
offering  his  thanks  to  hia  Mends  and  colleagues,  for  the  valuable  assistance 
which  he  has  received  from  them.  He  is  fully  conscious  of  the  trouble 
which  must  often  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  condense  extended  know- 
ledge of  a  familiar  subject  withm  the  limited  space  which  the  nature  of  this 
work  could  afford. 

The  Editor  has  further  the  pleasing  duty  of  offering  his  special  thanks 
to  I)r.  Fbedbbzoe  T.  Boberts  and  to  Dr.  J.  Mitchell  Bbuoe,  who  from  the 
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first  have  been  his  Assistant-Editors  and  fellow-labourers.  Without  the 
help  which  they  have  afforded  him,  it  woold  have  been  impossible  for  him 
to  have  fulfilled  the  duties  which  he  uBd^took.  He  is  well  aware  of  the 
time  and  labour  which  their  assistance  has  involved ;  and  he  appreciates 
most  fully  the  marked  ability  by  which  It  has  been  oharacterised. 

The  Editor  cannot  c(molude  without  a  reference  to  some  of  those  who 
were  his  friends  and  colleagues  when  this  work  was  commenced,  but  who 
have  since  been  taken  away  by  death.  He  would  specially  mention  the 
names  of  EDMUNik  Fabees,  Ghables  Murchison,  Gboboe  Gallendeb,  Thouas 
Betixii  Fbacook,  John  Bose  Cobuage,  Looehabt  Glabke,  Txlbtjbt  Fox, 
Thomas  Haiben,  Habry  Leach,  Ai^exandeb  Silveb.  The  loss  of  these 
eminent  men,  many  of  them  dear  and  valued  friends,  and  all  of  them  taken 
too  Boon  from  their  unfinished  labours,  is  to  him  a  source  of  personal 
Mvrow.  The  articles  written  by  them  for  these  pages  were  in  most 
instances  their  last  contributions  to  medical  literature,  and  will  be  Tinned 
accordingly. 
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NOTE  OF 
EDITOR  OF  AMERICAN  APPENDIX. 


The  thoroQgh  character  of  the  revision  that  has  been  made  in  this  work 
left  but  little  for  the  author  of  the  appendix  to  do  save  introduce  some 
recent  medical  terms,  make  a  few  cross  references,  give  more  definite 
infonmtion  regarding  American  mineral  springs,  and  add  one  or  two  arti- 
cles on  particularly  American  topics.  It  is  hoped  that  these  may  serve 
to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  volumes. 

It  is  necessary  to  acknowledge  indebtedness  to  Foster^*  MioyclopcBdU 
Medical  IHctionary^  to  Dr.  A.  0.  Peale's  LiHa  and  Analyses  of  the  Mineral 
Springs  of  the  United  l^ates,  and  to  Yon  Jaksch's  Clinical  Diagnosis. 

SaMUSL  TkEAT  AiEMSTBOHO. 

166  West  FiFrr-rouBTB  Sranr,  New  Yobk. 
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ABDOMXK,  Biaeases  of  the.— Before 
entering  upon  uie  study  of  the  partionlar 
diseases  which  are  liable  to  be  met  with  in 
connexion  with  each  of  the  principal  regions 
of  the  body,  it  is  expedient  to  regard  them 
from  a  general  point  of  view,  as  sn^  a  course 
helps  materially  in  clearing  the  way  for  their 
eUnical  investigation.  This  general  survey 
is  particularly  advantageous  in  the  case  of 
abdominal  diseases,  which  ue  necessarily 
very  numerous  and  varied,  both  as  regards 
the  Btmetures  affected  and  the  natore  of  the 
morind  eh^wes  they  present ;  they  are  con- 
sequently difficult  to  rectwnise  with  certainty 
in  many  instances,  and  an  oocaaionally 
involved  in  much  obseori^. 

Ezolnding  a  few  peonUar  affections,  the 
diseases  of  the  abdomen  may  be  arranged 
under  the  following  groups : — 

I.  Diseases  of  the  anterior  abdominal 
waUs. 

IL  Diseaeee  of  the  peritoneum  and  its 
folds. 

III.  Diseases  of  the  oigane  contained 
within  the  abdominal  caTity,  namely: — 
L  Stomach  and  Intestines;  2.  Hepatic  organs, 
indncUng  the  liver,  gaU-bladder,  and  gall- 
dnots;  8.  Spleen;  4.  FanoreM;  6.  Supra- 
renal  capsuus;  0.  Uzinazy  apparatus,  viz., 
the  kidneys  and  their  dnots,  and  the  bladder ; 
7.  Female  generative  organs,  indnding  the 
uterus  audits  broad  ligaments,  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  and  the  ovaries ;  8.  Absorbent  glands. 

rV.  Diseases  of  the  abdominal  vessels, 
especially  the  aorta  and  the  iliac  arteriwa^ 

V.  Diseases  of  the  sympathetio  or  other 
nerves  contained  within  the  abdomen, 

VL  Diseases  originating  in  connexion  with 
the  cellular  tissue,  such  as  inflammation  or 
abseess. 

yiL  DiSMses  springing  from  the  posterior 
boonda;^  of  the  abdoumen ;  from  the  pelvis 
or  the  structures  lining  it;  or  frxun  the 
diaphragm,  and  invading  the  abdominal 
cavity. 

TIIL  Diaoasea  eneroaehing  upon  the  ab- 
domen from  other  parts,  eipeeislly  from  the 
ihorax. 

S 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  groups 
of  diseases  above  mentioned  may  be  pre- 
sented in  various  eombinatitais,  two  or  more 
structures  being  not  unoommonly  implieated 
at  the  same  time. 

The  special  nature  and  mode  of  origin  of 
the  diseases  thus  summarised  will  be  dis- 
cussed under  their  appropriate  headii^,  but 
a  few  general  observations  on  this  subject 
may  prove  serviceable.  Several  of  the  ab- 
dominal organs  are  very  liable  to  so-called 
funeiional  duorden,  being  mneh  exposed 
to  the  repeated  action  of  various  disturbing 
influmoes,  and  these  disorders  often  give 
rise  to  prominent  and  troublesome  symptMns, 
which  an  urgently  ecnnplained  of  by  the 
patient.  Definite  organic  diMcuet  are  also 
of  common  occurrence,  many  of  them  being 
of  a  very  serions  character.  Some  of  the 
organs  contained  within  the  abd<nnen  are 
liable  to  malpoaitionoTdUplacement,  as  well 
as  to  malfoTmationt,  these  being  either  con- 
genital or  acquired;  while  the  hollow  viscera 
may  be  the  seat  of  obatrucUon  or  accumu- 
latum*  <ii  different  kinds.  Each  of  these 
conditions  may  become  clinically  impcniant. 

Abdtamnal  leoons  an  frequently  purc^ 
local  in  their  (mgin,  but  several  d  them  an 
but  local  manifestations  of  some  general 
condition,  being  associated  either  with  cer- 
tain aoutefebrUediseaseB,^.^.  typhoid  fever;  or 
with  some  eonstitutioual  cachexia,  such  as 
cancer.  Again,  symptoms  connected  with  the 
abdomen  may  depend  upon  disease  in  some 
remote  part  of  the  body ;  or  some  of  its  organs 
may  become  the  seat  of  morbid  changes  as  a 
consequence  of  disease  in  other  structures. 
For  instance,  vomiting  is  frequently  associated 
with  cerebral  disorders ;  while  affections  of 
the  heart  are  liable  to  lead  to  troublesome 
symptoms,  as  well  as  to  serious  lesions,  in 
connexion  with  many  the  abdominal 
viscera.  Lastly,  a  morbid  condititm  of  one 
organ  within  the  abdomen  may  be  the  direct 
means  of  originating  teconda/ry  misohief  in 
other  structures. 

CuNICIZj  InVESTIQATIOIT, — The  nlmimLl  ex. 

amination  of  oases  in  which  the  symptoms 
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pomi  to  the  abdomen  u  the  Beat  of  mischief 
ihonld  lUways  be  oondncted  witii  iMxtienlar 
oare  and  thorougfanees,  as  well  as  in  a  en- 
tematio  manner,  otherwise  serious  loistakes 
are  liable  to  be  made.  It  is  also  very 
desirable  to  avoid  forming  any  definite  con* 
elusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  complaint 
hastily  or  on  insufficient  data,  bnt  rather  to 
wait  and  observe  the  course  of  events  in  any 
doubtfbl  case,  repeating  the  investigation 
from  time  to  time,  when  any  obscority  which 
may  exist  will  often  be  cleared  nway.  The 
papt  and  family  history  of  the  patient,  with 
the  course  and  progress  of  the  symptoms, 
■re  often  of  material  asBirtanee  in  diagnosis, 
and  demand  dne  attention  in  every  instanoe. 
The  ohief  elinioal  phenomena  which  may  be 
asaooiated  with  abdominal  affMtions,  and 
with  xefsranee  to  which  it  is  retiuinte  to 
inquire,  may  be  thus  indicated.  First,  there 
are  nsnally  symptoms  directly  connected 
with  the  structure  implicated,  snoh  as  pain 
and  other  morbid  sensations,  disorders  of 
secretory  or  other  functions,  or  excited  action. 
Secondly,  several  of  the  oi^ans  mutually  affect 
eaeh  other,  either  from  being  anatomically 
or  physiologically  related,  or  from  a  morbid 
condition  of  one  part  causing  pressure  upon 
or  irritation  of  some  neighbotuing  structure. 
In  this  waynmnerouB  symptoms  are  liable 
to  arise,  sometimes  in  remote  parts,  and 
often  of  matuial  ugnifleanee.  Thirdly, 
sympatiietie  or  reflex  phenomena  in  con- 
nexion with  oi^ans  in  other  regions  of  the 
body  are  frequently  excited  by  many  ab- 
dominal disorders,  such  as  palpitation  of- the 
heart,  convulsions,  and  other  nervous  dis- 
turbances. Fourthly,  the  general  system 
often  sufCsrs  seriously,  and  in  various  ways. 
For  instance,  pyrexia  may  be  excited ;  the 
blood  may  become  impoverished  or  impreg- 
nated wim  noxious  materials ;  or  more  or 
lesa  general  wasting  and  debility  may  be  in- 
duced. "Where  an  abdominal  disease  is  but 
a  local  manifisstation  of  some  eonstitational 
condition,  it  commonly  Bf^^ravatea  materially 
the  general  ^ymptrans;  while  in  connexion 
witli  lesions  of  certain  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  these  general  symptoms  constitute  in 
many  eases  the  most  prominent  clinical 
features.  Fifthly,  morbid  conditions  within 
the  abdomen  not  nnfrequently  interfere 
direody  with  the  diaphragm  and  the  thoracic 
oi^ans ;  occasionally  also  they  encroach  upon 
the  chest,  or  actually  make  their  way  mto 
this  cavity  through  the  diaphragm.  In  rare 
instances  morbid  products,  each  as  pus,  may 
find  their  way  to  distant  parts  of  the  body. 
In  these  different  ways  a  variety  of  symptoms 
may  be  caused,  sometimes  of  a  curious 
nature  and  difficult  to  explain.  Lastly,  ab- 
dominal diseases  are  frequently  attended 
with  abnormal  physieal  or  objective  signs, 
which  are  revealed  on  physical  examination, 
and  these  are  of  snoh  importance  that  they 
demand  separate  consideration* 


Fhtbical  Examination.— The  lu^Ieet  of 
snbmitti^g  patients  to  a  BatishctoiT  physieal 
examination  ia  a  frequent  souree  m  error  in 
diagnosis  in  cases  of^  abdominal  disease,  and 
there  ought  to  be  no  hesitation  or  delay  in 
resorting  to  this  method  of  clinical  investiga- 
tion whenever  it  seems  esllf»d  for.  The  precise 
course  to  be  pursued  must  vary  according  to 
circumstances,  bnt  the  following  outline  will 
serve  to  indicate  the  plan  of  procedure  ordi- 
narily req  uired. 

First,  there  are  certain  modes  of  examina- 
tion which  are  applied  to  the  abdomen  ex- 
ternally, including  In^teetion ;  Potation  or 
MarvipulaUoni  Mmturation  or  Meatum- 
merit ;  PerouMum ;  and  AiumltaUon  (tstf 
Physical  Exahihatioh).  Ot  these,  inspee- 
tion,  palpation,  and  percussion  are  by  hr 
the  most  important,  and  have,  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases,  to  be  relied  upon  for  the 
information  required.  In  exceptional  in> 
stances  Sueeustion,  or  shaking  Uie  patient, 
proves  serviceable,  by  bringing  out  certain 
sensations  or  sounds.  In  order  to  carry  out 
these  methods  properly,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
pose the  abdcnnen  sufficiently,  due  regard 
being  paid  to  decency  in  the  examination  of 
females ;  to  place  the  patient  in  a  suitable 
position ;  and  to  see  that  the  muscles  of  the 
abdominal  walla  are  duly  relaxed.  The  best 
positi<m  nsnally  is  for  the  patient  to  lie  <m 
the  iMwk,  in  a  half-reclining  attitude,  with  the 
head  and  shoulders  well  raised,  and  the  thi^s 
and  knees  more  or  less  flexed.  This  posture 
serves  to  relax  the  abdominal  mascles,  which 
ma^  be  further  aided  by  taking  off  the 
patient's  attention  by  conversation  or  in 
other  ways,  as  well  as  b^  directing  him  to 
breathe  deeply.  The  position,  however,  has 
often  to  be  varied  in  the  investigation  of 
particular  cases,  and  much  information  is 
frequently  gained  by  noticing  the  effects  of 
altering  the  posture. 

The  objective  conditions  which  may  be  re* 
Tealed  by  the  modes  of  exwnination  thus  fiu: 
considered  are  as  foUows :— 1.  The  state  of 
the  BUperfloial  straotures.  2.  The  size  and 
shape  of  the  abdomen,  ^nerolly  and  locally, 
as  mdicating  an  alteration  in  the  volume  of 
the  ordinary  contents  of  the  abdomen,  or  the 
presence  of  some  new  or  fresh  element,  such 
as  dropsical  fluid  or  a  tumour.  8.  The  cha- 
racters of  the  abdoniinal  respiratory  move- 
ments; and  the  presence  of  any  unusual 
sensations  during  tne  act  of  breathing,  such 
as  friction-fremitus.  4.  The  sensations  ex- 
perienced on  palpation  and  percussion  over 
the  abdomen,  either  as  a  whole,  or  in  any 
particular  part  of  it,  such  as  its  molality, 
degree  of  resistance,  regularity,  eonsistenoe, 
ftc.;  as  well  as  the  presence  of  certain 
peonliar  sensations,  e.g.,  fluotuatitm*  or 
nydatid-fremitos.  6.  The  presence  and  cha- 
racters of  any  pulsation.  6.  The  occurrence 
of  abnormal  movements  within  the  abdomen, 
as  those  of  a  fostns.   7.  The  sounds  elicited. 
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Benenny  uid  locally,  on  percoBsion.  B.  The 
pnaenee  at  certain  wrands  within  the  abdo- 
men, heard  on  anseoltation,  Boeh  ae  friotion- 
■oniids;  mnrmnrs  connected  with  aneurysm  or 
due  to  pressure  on  an  artery ;  or  murmurs  and 
sounds  associated  with  the  prej^ant  ntema. 

Secondly,  it  not  imcommonly  happens  that 
specif  modes  of  examination  nave  to  be  ap- 
l^ied  to  particular  organs  within  the  abdomen, 
m  order  to  arrive  at  a  diagnoBis  with  any 
certainty.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked 
that  it  is  highly  important  in  all  cases  to  see 
that  ne  accumulation  of  feces  exists  within 
(he  bowel,  and  that  the  bladder  is  properly 
emptied,  otherwise  very  seriona  mistakes  are 
liaUe  to  be  made.  Pazgatives  kbA  enemata 
are  needed  in  <a6er  to  remove  anv  fiecal  col- 
lection. IHm  mine  Aould  also  oe  properly 
tested  in  every  instance ;  and  much  mforma- 
tion  may  often  be  gained  in  the  investigation 

afifoctions  of  the  aUmentazy  canal,  from  a 
personal  inspection  or  more  complete  exami- 
nation of  fieces  or  vomited  matters.  The 
abdominal  organs  to  which  special  modes  of 
examination  are  chiefly  applicable  are  the 
female  generative  organs,  which  are '  investi- 
gated per  vaginam  {aee  WoHB,  Diseases  of) ; 
the  bladder,  by  means  of  the  catheter,  the 
sound,  and  other  surgical  instruments ;  the 
stomach,  by  the  lue  of  the  stomach-pump, 
probang,  &c. ;  and  the  inteetines,  by  examin. 
mg  with  the  finger,  hand,  or  sm^peal  instru- 
ments per  rectum,  or  by  ii^ecting  water  or 
air  through  the  anus  into  the  bowel.  The 
ordinary  modes  of  examination  already  men- 
tioned may  affi>rd  assistance  when  employed 
along  witib  some  of  the  special  methods  just 
indicated. 

Thirdly,  occasionally  it  is  requisite  to  have 
recourse  to  exceptional  modes  of  investiga- 
tion, such  as  the  use  of  the  exploring  trocar 
or  aspirator ;  or  to  the  administration  of 
chloroform.  The  latter  may  afford  direct 
information  in  certain  abdominal  conditions, 
and  it  may  also  materially  anist  in  oanying 
oat  other  methods  of  exploration.  Kow  and 
than  more  serious  operative  procedures  have 
to  be  adopted  for  diagnostic  purposes. 

The  abnormal  conditions  discoverable  by 
^ysical  examination  maj  involve  the  entire 
abdomen,  giving  rise,  for  instance,  to  general 
enlargement  or  retraction;  or  they  may  be 
limited  to  some  particular  region,  as  exem- 
plified by  enlaiged  organs,  tumours,  or 
abscesses.  This  part  of  the  body  has  been 
uiificially  divided  by  anatomists  into  regions, 
and  the  seat  of  any  local  morbid  condition 
can  thus  be  defined  and  described.  The 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  several  regions  will  be 
eonaidered  under  their  respective  heediny. 

FBsmaua.  Boannrrs. 

ABI>0]Cna£  AITEUBTSM.— Ab- 
dnawwtM—uijiim  includes  aneurysm  of  the 
■sdk,  and  el  any  of  its  tvainches  within  the 
i^idomen. 


AneuTTBiii  of  the  Abdominal  Ainte 

is  essentially  a  disease  oi  middle  ago.  Of 
09  cases  ctuleeted  by  Dr.  Crisp,  88  were 
under  the  age  of  forty.  It  is  more  common 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female  sex,  in  (he 
proportion  of  about  8  to  1 ;  and  is  nsually 
traceable  to  strain,  or  to  a  blow  upon  (he 
abdomen  or  back.  The  aneurysm  u  most 
frequently  located  in  that  portion  of  the 
vessel  included  between  the  aortic  opening  in 
the  diaphragm  and  the  origin  of  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery,  being  seldom  met  with 
below  this  point.  In  this  situation  the 
tumour  is  deeply  seated;  liable  to  tension 
from  the  OTora  of  the  diaphrsgm ;  and  likely 
to  invidve  the  great  splanclmie  nerves,  the 
semilnnar  ganf^ia,  and  the  solar  plnus. 
Hence  the  occasional  difficulty  of  diagnosis ; 
and  the  firequency  of  boring  pain  in  the  back 
from  erosion  of  the  vertebne,  and  of  pa- 
roxysms of  radiating  pain  in  the  abdominal 
viscera  from  stretching  of  the  adj  acent  nerves. 
When  situated  lower  down  in  the  course  of 
the  aorta,  the  disease  is  less  obscure,  and  the 
symptoms  are  less  urgent.  Aneuiyun  of  the 
abdominal  aortais  usiuiUy  of  the  /alts  variety ; 
and,  as  contrasted  with  thoracic  aneurysm,  it 
is  less  often  associated  with  extensive  athe- 
roma of  the  aorta,  and  with  fatty  or  other 
structural  disease  of  the  heart.  The  symptoms 
referable  to  ezoeutrio  {nressure  aire  aCiio  fewer* 
and,  with  the  exception  of  pain,  are  lese 
urgent  than  in  the  tiioraoic  variety. 

ByimoMS  and  Signs. — Of  the  symptoms, 
pain  is  the  most  characteristic  and  the  most 
urgent ;  it  is  of  two  kinds,  which  are  not, 
however,  necessarily  associated.  In  its  usual 
form  the  pain  of  abdominal  aneurysm  is  essen- 
tially nemralgic;  it  is  intermittent,  lancinating, 
and  paroxysmal, — encircling  the  body  like 
a  giidle,  or  radiating  through  the  abdomen, 
back,  pelvis,  and  base  of  the  thorax,  and  not 
infrequently  into  either  groin  or  testicle.  The 
accession  is  sudden,  and  usually  attributable 
to  some  definite  cause  of  vascular  excitement. 
The  duration  extends  over  a  period  varying 
from  one  to  three  hours,  rarely  longer ;  and 
the  cessation  is  equally  abrupt,  leaving  the 
patient  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  but  quite 
free  from  actual  suffering.  The  second  kind 
of  pain  referred  to  is  continuous  and  boring ; 
fixed  at  a  particular  point  of  the  vertebral 
column ;  aggravated  by  pressure  at  this  point, 
by  active  movement  or  stamping,  and  by 
gently  tumiilg  the  patient  half  round  upon 
his  axis  in  the  standing  posture  ;  but  relieved 
by  Ewsnuning  the  prone  position  or  by  leaning 
forward.  Fun  so  characterised  is  pathogno- 
mcmio  of  erosion  of  the  vertebne.  Pressure 
of  an  aneurysm  ma^  affect  the  fimctions  of 
several  o^ans  withm  the  abdomen.  Thus 
jaundiee  may  result  from  pressure  upon 
the  hepatic  or  common  biliary  duct :  it  is, 
however,  more  frequently  due  to  an  aneurysm 
of  (he  hepatic  or  of  the  superior  mesen- 
teric artery.   Interference  with  tha  urinary 
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««ortfKon,  and  ibn  consequences  tiiereof,  from 
pressure  upon  the  renal  vessels ;  dy$phagia, 
from  pressure  upon  the  cesophagns ;  vomiUng, 
from  obstructio|i  of  the  pylorus;  diaplac6' 
ment  of  the  liver  forwards,  or  of  the  heart 
upwards — though  rare  eymptome — may  be 
likewise  due  to  the  same  cause.  The  radial 
poise  is  not  often  affected.  Symptoms  of  con- 
aUtutional  irritation  and  impaired  nutrition 
are  rarely  exhibited,  and  appear  only  at  the 
termination  of  protraoted  and  painful  cases, 
associated  with  great  Buffering  and  want  of 
sleni. 

The  phyeical  aigiu  are  those  discoverable 
by  inspection,  palpation,  percussion,  and  aus- 
eoltation.  The  tumour  nstially  projects  to 
the  left  of  the  mesial  line,  and  tends  to  de- 
scend ;  it  is  smooth  and  elastic ;  commnni* 
-catii^f  to  the  hand  alternate  movements  of 
lifting  and  expansion  with  increasing  ten- 
sion, and  of  Buosidence  with  relaxation.  The 
pulsation  is  all  but  invariably  single,  and 
^nchronouB  with  the  radial  pulse  ;  it  is 
limited  to  the  tumour,  and  oocaaionGklly  ac- 
companied by  thrill.  Pressure  upon  the 
aorta  .below  the  tumour  will  increase  the 
force  of  impulse,  diminish  or  abolish  the 
thrill,  and  arrest  the  collapse.  In  a  fev  re- 
corded examples  the  tumour  was  hard  and 
uneven  on  the  surtace,  and  non-expansile; 
and  in  a  still  smaller  number  no  pulsation 
was  perceptible,  the  aperture  of  conmitmica- 
tion  with  the  artery  having  been  blocked,  or 
the  vessel  compressed  on  the  proximal  side 
by  the  growth  of  the  aneurysm  itsell  Owing 
to  the  position  of  the  hollow  viscera  in  front* 
and  the  mass  of  lumbar  muscles  behind,  the 
evidence  from  percoBsion  is  less  conolnBive 
in  regard  to  abdominal  than  thoraoio  aneu- 
rysm. I(  faowevnr*  the  abdtmiinal  mnsoles 
be  relaxed,  and  the  stomach  and  bowels  free 
from  flatus,  absolute  dulness  to  the  extent  of 
the  tumour  may  be  detected.  A  sound,  single 
or  doable,  as  distingoished  from  murmur,  ia 
rarely  heard  in  front  in  connexion  with 
abdominal  aneurysm ;  whereas  the  existence 
of  sound  without  murmur,  and  usually  double, 
at  a  point  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen 
corresponding  to  the  tumour,  is  the  rule,  and, 
when  detected,  is  of  the  utmost  diagnostic 
value.  Murmur  in  the  recumbent  posture  is 
rarely  absent  in  front ;  it  ii  single,  blowing, 
prolonged,  post-systolic,  and  not  transmitted 
mto  the  vessel  beycmd.  It  may,  however,  be 
musical,  or  it  may  present  both  these  oharac> 
ters,  but  at  different  points  of  the  tumour ; 
in  one  instance  it  was  of  a  buzzing  quality. 
Should  the  aneurysm  have  taken  an  exclu- 
sively backward  course,  which  is  the  excep- 
tion, a  single  murmur,  not  audible  in  front, 
may  be  heard  in  the  back.  In  a  few  recorded 
cases  a  double  murmur  has  been  heard  over 
the  aneurysm  in  front.  In  the  erect  posture 
the  murmur  is  usually  suspended ;  but  in  a 
few  published  cases  it  was  audible  in  both 
the  erect  and  the  recumbent  posture,  and  in 
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one  at  least  in  the  erect  posture  only.  These 
peculiarities  depend  upon  the  various  con- 
ditions of  the  sao,  its  onfice,  and  its  contents. 
A  small  aneurysm  engaging  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  vessel  only,  and  eroding  the  vertebrae, 
may  be  latent  as  to  physical  signs,  though 
attended  with  severe  fixed  pain  in  tSe 
back.  In  some  oases  a  slight  retardatitm  of 
the  pulse  in  the  femoral  arteries  has  been 
noted. 

DuoKOSia. — The '  diagnous  of  abdominal 
aneurysm  has  reference  mainly  to  its  physical 
si^B.  Strong  pulsation  of  the  aorta,  simu- 
lating that  of  aneurysm,  may  exist  in  con- 
nexion with  hysteria,  uterine  or  intestinal 
irritation,  dyspepsia,  or  marked  aneemia. 
But  in  eJl  these  easee,  irrespective  of  the 
positive  and  specific  evidence  presented  by 
each,  throbbing  exists  throughout  the  aorta, 
and  is  propagated  into  the  main  arteries  of 
the  lower  limbs,  whereas  it  is  localised  and 
expansile  in  aneurysm ;  and  a  careful  explo- 
ration of  the  aorta— if  necessat?,  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform — will  snow  that  its 
dimensions  are  at  all  points  normal.  In  these 
oases,  too,  ^though  a  murmur  may  be  pro- 
duced by  strong  pressure  with  the  stetho- 
■crae,  it  does  not  exist  when  pressure  is 
withdrawn.  A  cancerous  or  other  tumour 
pressing  upon  the  aorta  may  likewise  produce 
murmur,  and  may  exhibit  pulsation  com- 
municated from  the  aorta ;  bnt  in  most  cases 
both  these  phenomena  are  promptly  arrested 
by  phtcing  the  body  in  the  prone  poution ; 
thetumour,in  that  position, gravitating /rom 
the  vessel.  The  fixed  local  pain  in  the  back, 
aggravated  by  pressure  and  motion,  may  be 
simulated  by  ordinary  lumbago;  and  the 
paronrsmal  visocoral  pain  by  bi^iry  colic. 
The  oifiiBrenti^  diagnosis  must  rest  npon  the 
specific  evidence  in  each  case,  and  npon  the 
absence  of  the  signs  of  aneurysm. 

AnenzyBm  of  the  Branohes  of  tiie 
Abdominal  Aorta. — The  branches  most 
liable  to  aneurysm  are  the  common  iliacs 
and  their  divisions ;  the  coeUac  axis  and  its 
branches;  the  renal,  and  the  superior  mesen- 
teric. Anev/ryam  of  the  lUac  Arteriesheiongi 
to  the  domain  of  surgery,  and  will  not  be 
further  referred  to  here.  Aneurysm  of  the 
CoeUac  Axi»  and  of  its  branches  of  division, 
and  of  the  Superior  MeaenUrio  Artery,  are, 
in  addition  to  the  oi^iinary  signs,  equally 
duraotesised  by  mobility  of  the  tumour;  and 
the  first  two  varieties  by  the  occurrence  of 
jaimdice,  hsematemesis,  and  melnna,  from 
pressure.  Benal  aneorysm  may  cause  ob- 
stmction  in  the  kidney,  or  renal  colic,  by 
pressure  on  the  structures  in  the  bilns. 

Duration  and  Teeminations. — The  dura- 
tion of  life  inabdominal  aneurysm  in  a  number 
of  cases  observed,  varied  from  fiileen  days  to 
eleven  years.  Death  occurs  usually :  (1)  by 
rupture  of  the  sac  into  (a)  the  retro-peritoneal 
tissues ;  {b\  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum ;  (c) 
the  left  pleura  or  long;  (iQ  the  intestinal 
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canal;  («)  the  inferior  cava;  (f)  the  pRoas 
nnisele ;  (g)  the  pelvis  of  the  Money ;  (a)  the 
^nal  canal ;  or  (t)  the  ureter,  biliary  pas- 
sages, or  CBSophafpifl ;  the  order  given  repre- 
sents the  relative  frequency  of  the  fatal  resolt ; 
or  (3)  by  exhaostion  or  syncope.  The  dnra- 
tim  of  life  after  the  rupture  of  the  aneurysm 
has  ranged  from  a  few  minutes  to  several 
weeks.  A  consecutive  false  aneurysm,  retro- 

Eeritoneal  in  site,  is  specially  characterised 
y  feeble  palsation  of  the  tumour,  and 
diminished  or  arrested  oircnlation  in  the 
femoral  artery  of  one  or  both  sides. 

Tbeatmbvt. — The  curative  treatment  of 
abdominal  aneorysm  may  be  considered  under 
tbiee  heads — t^terative,  pottural  and  dia- 
ietie,  and  medtevmL  Operative  treatment 
ecnsistB  in  inreBsare  apphed  to  tiie  aorta  on 
the  proximal  side  of  the  sao,  w  simultaneondy 
OD  Its  proximal  and  distal  sides,  by  meana 
(tf  tonmiqaets,  so  as  completely  to  stop  the 
etreolation.  The  bowels  should  be  first  well 
moved  and  freed  from  flatus ;  and  during  the 
continuance  of  pressure  the  patient  should 
be  kept  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  or 
ether.  As  a  role,  compression  should  not  be 
employed  above  tfae  level  of  the  duodenum. 
Five  cases,  if  not  more,  in  which  a  cure  was 
effected  by  these  means  have  been  reported. 
The  object  sought  to  be  attained  being  that 
of  efiecting  ra;^  coagnlatitm  in  theaao,  the 
period  dimng  which  {vessnre  needs  to  be 
eontimied  in  these  cases  varies  from  three 
qnarters  ctf  an  hour  to  ten  hours  and  a  hall 
where  space  for  the  application  of  proximal 
pressure  does  not  exist,  distal  pressure  alone 
may  be  tried.  Under  all  circumstances, 
preraore  must  be  used  vrith  care,  as  inflam- 
mation of  the  peritoneum  or  of  the  bowels 
has  been  known  to  result  from  it.  Galvano- 
ponctare,  and  the  introduction  of  iron  wire 
mto  the  aneurysmal  sac  (Moore'B  treatment), 
have  also  been  employed.  In  a  small  pro- 
poxtinn  of  eases  tha  latter  method  has  been 
attended  with  a  favourable  reantt. 

Bcningham  introdoead  the  tdan  of  treat* 
meat  by  poeture  tmi  reaMcted  AUL  Under 
this  pUn  perfect  repose  ,  of  mind  and  body  is, 
as  fiur  as  |iracticable,  to  be  maintained ;  the 
bowels  bemg  kept  moderately  free,  and  the 
dietary  restricted  to  10  oz.  of  solids  and  6  oz. 
oi  liquids  daily.  According  to  the  method  of 
the  late  Mr.  Tnfnell,  which  is  based  upon  the 
same  principle,  bat  is  more  rigid,  the  patient  is 
strietiy  confined  to  the  horizontal  posture  for 
a  period  varyinff  from  eight  to  thirteen  weeks, 
as  detennined  oy  the  effect  upon  the  aneu- 
rysm, movement  in  bed  being  effected  with 
eantion;  whilst,  by  a  n>eeiar  arrangement, 
the  bowela  and  tiie  oladder  may  be  evacuated 
without  disturlmnca  of  the  body.  For  break- 
bat,  3  OE.  of  white  bread  and  butter,  with 
3  ox.  (tf  eoeoa  or  milk,  are  allowed ;  for 
dimier,  8  oz.  of  meat,  with  8  oz.  of  potatoes 
or  bread,  and  4  oz.  of  water  m  daret ;  sud 
far  anppo',  2  c».  of  bread  uid  batter,  and 


8  oz.  of  milk  or  tea.  The  total  amount  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  would  be :  solids  10  oz., 
liquids  8  oz.  This  system  might  be  in  some 
degree  relaxed  if  the  patient  proved  restive. 
Mild  laxatives  and  opiates  as  required  are 
the  only  medicines  used.  Ten  cases  of  the 
successful  treatment  of  aortic  aoeurysm  by 
thia  method  have  been  reported  by  Mr. 
Tu&ell.  Abdominal  aneurysm  was  solidified 
in  two  instances,  after  treatment  extending 
over  thirty-seven  and  twenty-one  days  re- 
spectively. 

Of  the  various  medicinal  agents  used  with 
a  view  to  favouring  or  effecting  a  deposit  of 
laminated  fibrin  in  the  sac,  acetate  of  lead, 
io^e  of  potasuom,  aconite,  and  ergotin  (ad- 
ministered  l^podexmioalty^,  alone  claim  at* 
tention.  Iodide  of  potassium  may  be  given 
witii  advent^  in  doses  of  10  to  20  grs. 
thrice  daily,  with  a  view  to  reducing  vascular 
tension,  and  thereby  relieving  pain  and  pro- 
moting deposition  in  the  sao,  whilst  perfect 
rest  in  the  recumbent  posture  and  a  restricted 
dietary  are  observed.  The  latter  are,  how- 
ever, the  more  important  iactorsin  the  treat- 
ment. Dr.  G.  W.  Balfour  has  reported 
several  cases  successfully  treated  by  means  of 
iodide  of  potassium ;  and  an  example  of  a 
similar  kind  was  subsequently  pubhshed  by 
Sir  Dyce  Duckworth.  .Dr.  Grimshaw  has 
recorded  an  example  of  cure  mainly  throogb 
the  use  of  aconite.  Bi  all  case*  the  allowance 
of  liquids  must  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible standard,  whilst  excretion  is  promoted. 
Alcoholic  stimulants  may  be  given  in  small 
quantity  and  at  long  intervals,  if  the  pulse 
exhibit  debility  and  the  patient  complain  of  a 
sensation  of  sinking;  ouerwise  they  should 
be  prohibited. 

The  palliative  treatment  as  applied  to 
abdominal  aneurysm  will  be  found  described 
in  the  article  Aobta,  Diseases  of  {Aneury$m), 
The  application  of  a  few  leeches,  folU>wed 
by  a  warm  poultice,  is  very  efficacious  in 
relieving  pam.  The  hjrpodermic  use  of 
morphine  is  still  more  rapidly  efEsotive. 
Thokas  Hatdek.         C.  J.  NixoH. 

ABDOMINAL  TTPHUS.  —  A 
synonym  for  tyi^oid  fever.    See  Typhoid 

ABDOHINAL  WALLS,  Diseases 

of. — But  little  more  will  be  needed  in  this 
article  than  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the 
nature  of  the  affections  to  which  the  abdo- 
minal walls  are  liable,  as  most  of  these  are 
but  local  forms  of  diseases  which  are  fiiUy 
described  in  other  parts  of  this  wtak.  The 
parietal  peritoneum  will  be  excluded  from 
consideration,  as  its  morbid  conditions  are 
treated  of  eepantely. 

1.  SurasFUiXAL  AimccTioNs.— a.  The  skin 
oovering  the  abdomen  may  be  the  seat  of 
various  enrptions.  The  rash  of  typhoid 
fbver  is  chiefly  obrarved  over  this  regioa 
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b.  'When  the  abdomen  i&  greatly  enlarged, 
its  cutaneous  covering  becomes  stretohed  and 
tbinned*  often  presenting  a  shining  appear- 
ance ;  or  it  may  even  give  way,  so  that  it  ex- 
hibits snperfioial  cracks  or  fissures.  If  it  has 
been  distended  for  a  considerable  time  or  on 
several  occaBionfl,  as  after  repeated  pregnan- 
cies, the  skin  becomes  impaired  in  its  nutri- 
tion, and  is  often  the  seat  of  permanent  white 
lines  or  fdrrows — Unea  albxcantes.  In  this 
connexion  allusion  may  be  made  to  the 
unbilicus,  which,  in  certain  forma  of  diiten* 
sion  of  the  abdomen,  may  become  poached 
oat,  everted,  or  actually  obliterated,  c.  The 
veins  of  the  skin  frequently  become  enlarged 
and  tOTtaouB,  when  the  return  of  the  blood 
which  ia  normally  conveyed  through  them  is 
in  a^y  way  impeded.  The  particular  vessels 
which  are  distended  will  necessarily  depend 
upon  the  seat  of  the  obstruction,  d.  The 
outaneons  sensibility  over  the  abdomen  is 
sometimes  materially  altered.  In  certain 
nervous  diseaseR  it  may  become  more  or  less 
impaired  or  lost ;  but  the  most  important 
deviation  is  a  marked  increase  of  sensibility 
— hyperteathetia — ^which  is  oocasionally  ob- 
served  in  hysterical  females,  and  which  may 
simnlate  more  serioos  affections,  particalarly 
peritomtis,  especially  if  it  is  aooompaniM 
with  symptoms  of  much  depression.  This 
condition  is  characterised  by  extreme  $uper- 
fieial  sensibility  or  tenderness  of  the  abdo- 
men,  liie  slightest  touch  being  resented ;  but 
if  the  patient's  attention  can  be  taken  off,  and 
deep  pressure  be  then  made,  this  is  borne 
with  little  or  no  indication  of  distress.  The 
aspect  of  the  patient,  the  presence  of  other 
Hymptoms  indicative  of  hysteria,  and  the 
absence  of  pyrexia  nsnally  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish this  affection  from  others  of  a  graver 
nature.  The  soriaoe  of  the  abdomen  may 
also  be  affected  with  nearalgiftt  which  ia 
sometimes  very  severe. 

2.  Subcutaneous  AocmcuLATiom. — a.  The 
ehief  mortnd  eondition  coming  under  this 
head  ia  osdema  or  d/ropay  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissue.  This  generally  follows  anasarca  of 
the  Iws,  and  may  be  associated  with  ascites. 
The  onid  tends  to  collect  especially  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdominal  walls  and  to< 
wards  the  flanks.  The  skin  often  presents  a 
white  past;  aspect ;  the  abdomen  may  be 
more  or  less  enlarged ;  the  umbilicus  appears 
depressed  and  sunken,  if  the  oedema  extends 
up  to  this  level ;  the  superficial  structures 
pit  on  pressure,  and  yield  the  peculiar  senaa- 
tiou  of  dropsical  tissaea ;  and  the  peroassion 
note  is  frequently  muffled,  h.  The  abdominal 
subcutaneous  tissue  is,  in  man;  persons,  the 
seat  of  an  abundant  collection  of  fiit,  which 
may  be  important  from  causing  apparent 
enlargement,  and  simulating  or  obscuring 
other  more  serious  morbid  conditions  which 
enlarge  the  abdconen.  c.  In  rare  instances 
gas  acoomulates  under  the  skin  in  this  region, 
oonstituting  whoutanBOut  emphyaema.  The 


abdomen  tiien  appears  to  be  enlarged,  bat 
the  condition  is  readily  reoognised  by  the 
peculiar  crackling  or  crepitant  sensation  felt 
on  digital  pressure;  the  resonant  or  tym- 
panitic sound  elicited  by  percussion ;  and  the 
dry  crepitant  sound  heard  when  preaaore  is 
made  with  the  stethoscope. 

8.  Apfections  or  the  Muscles  and  Apo- 
NEUB08ES. — a.  The  abdominal  walla  may  be 
the  seat  of  muscular  rheumatism,  which  is 
particularly  likely  to  follow  undue  straining, 
such  as  tlutt  caused  by  vi<^ent  coupling  or 
vomiting.  It  is  characterised  by  pain,  some- 
times severe,  evidently  located  in  (he  mus- 
cular and  tendinous  structures,  aeoompanied 
with  much  soreness  and  tenderness.  The 
affected  parts  are  kept  as  much  rest  as 
possible,  and  any  action  which  disturbs  ^em 
materially  aggravates  the  pain.  6.  As  the 
result  of  violent  strain,  the  muscular  or 
aponeurotic  tissues  may  be  more  or  less 
torn  or  ruptured,  or  the  normal  openings  en- 
larged. As  a  consequence  a  protrusion  of 
some  internal  structure  is  likely  to  take  place, 
forming  a  hernia,  c.  The  abdominal  muscles 
are  liable  to  be  the  seat  of  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion, cramp,  or  rigidity.  These  disorders  are 
not  uncommonly  excited  in  sympathy  with 
prave  diaturbanee  of  the  alimentary  euial,  as 
in  cholera.  In  certain  cfldnM  intemal  afifeo- 
tions,  also,  some  of  the  abdominal  muscles  are 
occasionally  kept  in  a  state  of  more  or  less 
rigid  tension,  as  if  they  were  involuntarily 
contracted  in  order  to  protect  the  diseased 
parts  underneath  from  injury.  The  spas- 
modic oontractions  in  tetanus  not  infre- 
quently cause  great  suffering  over  the  abdo- 
men, d.  On  the  other  hand,  the  abdominal 
muscles  are  occasionally  paralyBed,  as  the 
result  of  centric  nervous  disease.  The  move- 
ments of  respiration  are  then  altered  in 
character ;  while  (he  expulsive  acts  in  which 
the  abd<nniinal  muscles  naturally  take  part 
are  much  interfered  with. 

4.  Beuxed  Abdohinai.  Waixs. — ^AU  the 
structures  forming  the  walls  of  the  abdomen 
are  often  in  a  relaxed  and  flabby  state,  yield- 
ing to  any  pressure  from  within,  so  that  the 
abdomen  becomes  enlarged  and  prominent, 
especially  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  this 
condition  is  associated  with  much  flatulence. 
It  materially  weakens  the  act  of  defsecation, 
and  promotes  constipation. 

6.  IhhiAumation  and  Abscess. — Local  in- 
flammation may  be  set  np  in  any  of  the  ab* 
dominal  structures,  and  this  may  terminate 
in  suppuration  and  the  formation  of  an  ab- 
scess. Porulent  accumulations  from  within, 
as  in  cases  of  pelvic  abscess,  as  well  as  certain 
abscesses  originating  in  diseases  of  bones  or 
joints,  may  likewise  extend  among  the  (issues 
of  the  abdominal  walls,  causing  thickening 
and  induration,  or  may  make  their  way 
outwards,  directly  or  through  a  sinus.  Sub- 
sequenUy  permanent  sinuses  or  fistula  may 
be  left. 
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9.  The  abdominal  vail  may  be  ihe  seat  of 
mxtnmuaHm  of  blood ;  and  variooa  kindB  of 
tumour  or  flMv  growth  may  form  in  ito  Btruo- 
tnrea.  Fbbdeuck  T.  Bobbbts. 

ABBBBATIOIT.— A  divergence  or 
wandering  from  the  usual  course  or  con- 
dition ;  ^pUed  in  medicine  chiefly  to 
certain  diswdera  of  the  mental  focultiee. 

Sea  IlIBAKlTT. 

ABOBTIOK.— The  act  of  ahortion 
ngnifles  the  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the 
pregnant  utaruB  before  the  seventh  month 
of  gestation.  An  abortion  is  a  designation 
given  to  a  fcetus  prematorely  expelled.  8m 

KlSGlBBIAOB. 

ABSCESS  (ahaeedo,  I  depart).  Stnon.: 
Fr.  aheit ;  Oer.  Eiterbcule  ;  Oeachtoiir. 

DunrrnoN. — A  collection  of  purulent 
matter,  one  of  the  resnlte  inflammation. 
See  iNTUmATION. 

pATHraAOT. — If  the  material  which  collects 
in  a  tissoa  as  the  eonseqnence  of  inflamma- 
tion  softens  and  becomes  liquid  (snpporation), 
it  does  so  either  rapidly  or  slomy:  if  the 
Conner,  the  result  is  an  acute  abseeas ;  if  the 
latter,  the  abscess  is  termed  ehronie  or  eold. 
If  the  material  thus  softened  and  forming  ; 
pns,  often  mingled  with  fragments  of  dead 
tissue,  is  limited  by  the  condensation  of  the 
nuts  around,  which  are  usually  consolidated 
by  the  products  of  inflammation,  the  abscess 
is  said  to  be  cireumecribed ;  bat  if  the  sur- 
rounding parts  in  their  turn  soften,  ao  as 
practicaUy  to  offer  no  barrier  to  the  pus, 
then  the  abscess  si«eads  and  is  said  to  be 
d^jfiued.  The  term  'diffnsed  suppuration* 
is,  however,  in  this  case,  mora  usualW  em- 
^oyed.  In  an  acute  eircumMoribed  abscess 
the  lymph  which  collects  around  it  as  the 
result  of  inflammation  becomes  organised 
and  fiwma  a  sao  (pyogenic  membrane) ;  and 
this,  with  the  compressed  tissue  about  it, 
constitutes  the  wall ;  the  entire  absoeM  con* 
sisting  therefore  of  contents  (pus),  of  a  limiting 
sac,  and  of  condensed  tissue  around.  The  , 
resistance  offered  to  the  extension  of  the  . 
suppuration  is  greatest  when  the  parts  ad- 
jacent  are  dense  and  tough,  such  aa  bones 
and  fiwria ;  yet,  as  the  pus  in  an  abscess 
incraasea  in  quantity,  probably  by  breaking 
down  of  the  pyogenic  layer,  sufficient  prea- 
■nre  is  exerted  to  cause  the  most  dense 
structures  ultimately  to  yield,  and  an  abscess 
will  thus  make  its  way  even  throu^  osseous 
tissue.  As  might  be  expected,  an  abscess 
always  advances  in  the  direction  of  least  re- 
sistance, and  this  extension  is  spoken  of  as 
its  pointing.  This  pointing  may  be  towards 
the  surfihce  of  the  body,  but  an  abscess  may 
direct  itself  towards  a  serous  cavity,  such 
as  (he  peritoneum ;  or  along  a  track  of  cel- 
Inlar  ttanie,  m  when  pns  beneath  the  deep 


cervical  fascia  points  into  the  mediastinum. 
On  the  side  at  which  the  abscess  is  pointing 
its  wall,  as  the  resistance  lessens,  projects; 
and  by  ulcerative  absorption  the  parts  cover- 
ing it  become  quickly  thinner,  until  they 
and  the  abscees-walt  give  way  and  the  pus 
escapes.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
cases  this  absorption  of  tissue  before  the 
pointing  abscess  la  towards  the  Bur&ce,  and 
it  is  by  aloeration  of  the  skin  that  the  open^ 
ing  for  the  discharge  of  the  matter  is  effected. 
The  wall  of  the  abscess  then  contracts,  pm 
continuing  for  a  time  to  be  discharged ;  and 
in  the  end,  aided  by  the  resilience  of  the 
tissues  around,  the  sao  of  the  abscess  is 
obliterated,  and  the  orifice  throng  which  its 
contents  were  discharged  heals  by  granula- 
tion process.  To  ensure  this  result  the  walls 
must  be  left  at  rest,  or  the  granulations  which 
cover  them  may  C&il  to  unite,  and  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  sao  will  not  then  take  place.  This 
happens,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  an  abscess 
situated  between  the  movable  rectum  on  the 
one  side  and  the  ischium  on  the  other,  where 
the  opposite  abscess-walls  are  (nrevented  from 
joining  by  muscular  movements  on  the  aide 
of  the  bowel,  and  will  Mily  unite  after  such 
movements  have  been  stopped  by  cutting 
across  the  muscular  fibres  which  occasion 
them.  The  track  which  results  from  such 
I  failure  of  the  healing  of  an  abscess  is  called  a 
rinut  or  fistula. 

In  a  diffused  abscess  the  inflsmmation  of 
the  parts  around  does  not  limit  the  suppur- 
ation by  organisation  of  the  effiiaed  lymph, 
but  such  lymph,  itself  degenerating,  forms 
more  pus,  and  so  the  abscess  extends  rapidly 
and  widely,  unless  checked  by  some  barrier 
of  dense  tissue.  In  this  way  matter  oftcm 
spreads  along  traets  of  cellular  tissue,  as 
along  the  course  of  veins,  and  in  the  sub* 
cutaneous  structures.  An  abscess  when 
formed  between  bone  and  periosteum,  or 
otherwise  hindered  from  reaching  the  surface 
by  pointing,  also  tends  to  difi'use  itself  by 
following  the  course  of  least  resistance.  In 
most  of  these  cases,  by  direct  pressure  upon 
the  resisting  tissue,  or  by  cutting  o£F  the  blood. 
.  supply  (as  of  the  skin  when  its  subcutaneous 
.  tissue  is  infiltrated  with  pus),  sloughing  of 
the  parts  covering  in  the  abscess  ensues, 
oftentimes  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  so 
the  pus  eventually  makes  its  way  to  the 
Burfoce. 

A  chronic  abscess  begins  in  some  local  in- 
flammation without  active  symptoms,  such 
as  results  in  the  deposit  of  aplastic  lymph 
and  subsequent  ulcerative  changes,  as  caries 
of  bone,  the  irritation  leading  to  suppuration. 
The  formation  of  matter  or  *  pus '  proceeds  in 
a  languid  manner,  so  that  it  is  only  by  slow 
degrees  that  it  collects  in  any  considerable 
quantity,  although  eventually  these  chronic 
abscesses  may  acquire  great  size.  They 
slowly  point,  and  in  their  tardy  advance  occa- 
sionally traverse  even  serous  cavities,  which 
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have  boon  first  obliterated  iil  the  line  of 
transit  by  adhesive  inflammation  of  their 
opposed  surfaces :  in  this  way  an  abscess 
formed  in  the  liver  (and  this  holds  good  also 
for  those  of  a  more  acute  character)  may 
travel  through  the  layers  of  the  peritonenm, 
and  Xnay  pcsnt  through  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  abd<nnBn. 

When  an  abscees  discbazgea,  its  oontenta 
are  seen  to  be  either  a  thick  yellow  {landtMe) 
pus,  or  pus  stained  with  blood,  or  otherwise 
coloured,  such  as  black  or  bluish-green;  or 
the  pus  may  be  thin,  almost  watery,  mingled 
with  flakes  of  lymph  ;  it  may  be  inodorons 
or  fbetid,  or  irritating  to  the  skin  {ichorous). 
Abscesses  may  also  contain  sloughs  of  tissue, 
foreign  bodies,  masses  of  inspissated  pus  as 
hard  occasionally  as  calculi,  fragments  of 
dead  bone,  or  calculi  of  Tarioue  kinds.  Some- 
times a  chronic  abscess  ceases  to  enlarge; 
and  if  the  irritation  which  occasioned  it 
comes  to  an  end,  it  may  diminish  by  absorp- 
tion  of  the  fluid  part  of  its  contents,  the  sohd 
part  drying  up  into  a  shrunken  putty-like 
mass.  It  may  remain  in  this  state  without 
giving  rise  to  further  trouble,  or  it  may  become 
again  the  seat  of  suppuration  by  the  formation 
of  what  under  such  circumstances  has  been 
termed  by  Sir  James  Paget  a  reaiduai  abscess ; 
this  term  '  residual '  being  also  apphed  to  an 
abscess  which  has  formed  at  the  site  of  old 
inflanmiatory  processes,  although  these  may 
never  have  advanced  previously  to  actual 
suppuration. 

Tne^pro^rui  of  any  abscess  is  largely  in- 
fluenced by  the  state  of  the  genetal  health. 
In  persons  otiterwise  robust  an  abscess  com- 
monly runs  an  acute  course;  in  Uiose 
weakened  by  acute  illness,  such  as  scarlet 
fever  or  typhus,  they  form  quickly,  but  are 
slowly  recovered  from,  and  severely  tax,  by 
an  exhausting  discharge,  the  powers  of  the 
patient.  Persons  in  feeble  health,  hereditary 
or  acquired,  usually  suffer  from  the  chronic 
and  difiFused  forms ;  and  chronic  afEections  of 
internal  organs,  as  of  the  liver  or  kidneys, 
are  not  in&qtientty  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment of  snch  abscesses, 

^TioLOGT. — ^The  cause  oi  an  acute  abscess 
may  be  an  injury,  snch  as  a  blow  or  pressure, 
as  often  happens  in  persons  weakened  by 
continued  fever ;  exposure ;  or  the  irritation 
of  a  foreign  body,  or  that  of  a  poison  intro- 
duced from  without.  In  the  last  case  the 
abscess  is  often  diffused.  Abscess  running 
an  acute  course  may  also  be  due  to  a  foreign 
body  or  to  an  irritant  from  within,  as  when 
it  follows  necrosis  of  a  portion  of  bone,  or 
the  escape  of  urine  into  the  tissues  of  the 
perineum.  It  also  arises  in  connexion  with 
blood-poisoning,  as  in  various  feverst  and 
affeoti<ms  distingnished  as  septic.  The  cause 
of  a  chronic  abscess  is  luoally  found  in 
changes  which  go  with  deposits  of  a  tuber- 
culous character ;  oritisfbiuidinthechanftes 
which  slowly  occur  around  an  irritatmg 


body,  snob  as  a  renal  calculus;  or  chroni« 
inHammaticm  may  culminate  in  one  oi 
these  collections  of  matter.  They  may  also 
form  in  parts  which  are  long  congested  in 
connexion  with  obstructed  venous  circulation 
{vaHx) ;  and  they  may  follow,  or  eonditiona 
closely  allied  may  fbUow,  the  ooelasion  of 
a  main  artery  and  the  consequent  catting 
off  of  the  supply  of  blood  to  a  particular 
region. 

STHPTOMS^The  symptoms  of  an  aeufo 
abscess  ate  those  of  a  local  inflammation, 
with  cousiitntional  disturbance  if  the  abscess 
is  of  any  size ;  followed  by  a  sense  of  cold  or 
actual  shivering,  with  increase  of  pain  and 
swelling,  tenderness,  and  throbbing.  The 
tenderness  can  be  recognised  in  the  case  of 
most  abscesses ;  and,  if  pus  is  formed  any- 
where near  the  sor&ce,  the  presence  of  the 
fluid  is  detected  by  its  fluotmation.  The 
severity  of  the  pain  is  much  influenced  b^ 
the  site  of  the  abscess,  as  when  the  pus  w 
held  down  and  hindered  from  pointmg  by 
dense  stmctores,  such  as  fWwis.  Speciiu 
symptoms  may  also  arise  in  connexion  with 
the  situation  of  the  suppuration,  as  when 
urgent  dyspncpa  is  caused  by  the  pressure 
on  the  larynx  of  an  abscess  deeply  seated  at 
the  base  of  the  tongue.  A  diffused  abscess, 
if  subcutaneous,  is  recognised  by  its  rapid 
spreading,  and  may  be  suspected  if  other 
signs  point  to  a  part  as  the  site  of  the  abscess 
in  which  diffusion  is  the  rule. 

Of  eftronte  abscess  there  is  seldom  any  evi- 
dence in  its  early  sb^e.  The  symptoms,  if 
any,  are  &ose  of  &ilmg  health,  and  for  the 
rest  are  marked  by  those  of  other  cbanges 
from  which  the  abscess  is  an  outcome.  Thus 
in  disease  of  the  hip-joint  or  of  the  spine, 
unless  an  attack  of  shivering  chances  to 
attract  attention,  an  abscess  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
suspected  until  it  has  broken  through  its  first 
limits,  and  has  attained  considerable  size. 
Our  limits  do  not  permit  an  examination  of 
the  symptoms  which  serve  to  distinguish 
between  chronic  abscess  and  other  swemngs, 
such  as  extravasated  blood  or  soft  tumours, 
especially  malignant  tumours;  but  this  ia 
the  less  requisite,  &r  if  a  doabt  in  any  case 
arises,  it  can  be  at  once  solved  by  Ab  intro- 
ductimi  <^  a  grooved  needle  w  of  a  fine 
trocar  into  the  swelling.  The  tme  pulsation 
of  an  aneurysm  saSiciently  tells  its  nature, 
and  is  not  m«ly  mistaken  for  the  impulse 
sometimes  given  to  an  abscess  by  an  adjacent 
artery. 

VABiETiEg. — The  chief  local  varieties  of 
abscesses  which  are  Jikely  to  be  met  with  in 
medical  practice  may  be  thus  arranged: — 
1.  Subcutaneous  or  more  deeply  seated 
abscesses  in  the  limbs,  in  connexion  with  low 
iieverst  erysipelas,  {memia,  Ac.  3.  'Absceeses 
of  local  origin  in  ue  walls  of  the  abdomen 
or  chest.  8.  Abscesses  originating  in  serous 
membranes.  4.  Certain  special  abscesses 
associated  with  diseased  b<me,  e^.  psoas  and 
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InmbaT  abaeeas.  B.  AbscMses  formed  in  the 
oellnlar  tisane  aroand  organs,  e.g.  peri-nephri- 
tio,  peii-cecaU  Ao.  6.  Abaeeflses  originating 
in  inflammation  of  organs,  the  diief  of  which 
inelade  hepatic,  lenal,  pyelitio,  pulmonary, 
mammary,  cerebral,  splenic,  pancreatic. 
7.  Obscure  abscesses  formed  in  the  deep 
cellular  tissue,  e^.  retro-pharyngeal,  ischio- 
rectal, mediastinal.  8.  Glanduliur  abscesses, 
which  are  usually  chronic,  and  of  a  scrofu- 
lous nature.   9.  Buppurabing  hydatid  cysts. 

Teeatmknt.— The  treatment  of  an  euaite 
abscess  consists  in  rest ;  soothing  local  appli- 
eatioiis,  of  which  pc^py  or  plain  water  fomen- 
tatHHu,  and  warm  poultices,  as  of  boric 
wool  or  linseed-meal,  are  usually  the  best; 
and  the  use  of  remedies  to  allay  pain  and 
conatitnttonal  disturbance,  if  required.  As 
soon  as  the  presence  of  pus  is  reof^^nised 
the  abscess  must  be  opened,  if  possible  where 
the  matter  is  most  dependent ;  and  as  soon 
as  its  contents  have  escaped,  all  troublesome 
symptoms  will  usually  disappear.  The  open- 
ing IS  needed  to  reheve  pain,  in  some  cases 
to  prevent  di£Fusion  of  pus,  and  sometimes  to 
reheye  urgent  distress,  as  when  dyspnoea  is 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  an  abscess  upon  the 
■ir-passages.  It  is  also  desirable  to  open  an 
absMsa  to  avoid  the  ccmsiderable  scar  which 
must  result  if  the  matter  is  left  to  escape  by 
ulceration  or  slonghii^  of  Uie  superficial 
tissues.  In  moat  cases  it  is  necessary  to  open 
an  abscess  by  an  incision.  A  narrow  knife 
should  be  used ;  and  if  the  matter  is  deeply 
seated,  the  superficial  ports  only  need  be  out, 
the  deeper  being  torn  through,  as  the  late 
Mr.  Hilton  recommended,  by  a  steel  director 
and  by  dresaing-foroepe,  the  risk  of  dividing 
important  structures,  as  in  the  neok,  being 
thus  avinded.  After  the  absoess  has  been 
punctured,  it  should  be  left  to  oontract  by  the 
reeiliency  of  its  own  walls,  all  squeesing  and 
handling  being  carefully  refirained  from,  as 
harmful  uod  unnecessary,  and  giving  the 
patient  needless  pain.  The  wound  should  be 
Kept  open,if  necessarir,  by  means  of  a  drainage- 
tube,  or  a  slip  of  thm  gutta-percha  tissue  or 
of  oil-silk,  and  should  be  covered  with  absor- 
bent carbolic  gauze,  iodoform  wool,  or  some 
other  of  the  numerous  antueptic  dry  dressings 
now  employed  for  this  purpose;  or,  where 
moist  applications  are  needed,  by  wet  boric 
Unt  or  woolf  or  liy  a  linseed-meal  poultice. 
In  KfflM  cases  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
woand,  whilst  iqparatinf;,  \q  means  of  the 
carbolic  spray,  or  by  a  piece  of  linen  steeped 
in  carbolic  lotion  (1  in  20),  or  by  tf^ng  some 
other  antiseptic  precautions.  The  drunage- 
iobe  should  oe  withdrawn  after  the  first  day 
if  the  abscess  is  superficial,  but  if  the  pus  has 
been  deeply  seated  it  should  be  only  gradu- 
ally withdrawn,  portions  being  cut  off  as  the 
abeeess  contracts.  If  a  foreign  body  has 
caused  the  formation  of  the  abscess,  it  must 
be  sooght  for  and  removed  before  the  sup- 
pontum  oan  be  ei^eoted  to  eease.  Oooft- 


sionally  the  vMonlar  wall  of  an  abaoeu  bleeds 
freely,  or  a  vessel  is  opened  in  its  progresa. 
The  hemorrhage  ueoallv  ceases  on  laying 
the  abscess  freely  open ;  but  if  this  does  not 
suflioe,  it  may  be  permanently  controlled  by 
pressure,  and  cases  are  rare  in  which  further 
operative  interference  is  called  for.  In- 
fuuximatiou  of  the  sac  used  formerly  not 
infrequently  to  follow  th9  discharge  of  its 
contents,  but  under  the  treatment  now  em- 
ployed such  an  occurrence  is  unknown. 
During  the  healing  of  any  considerable 
absoess  the  general  health  should  be  attraided 
to,  and  tonics  and  change  of  aii  may  be  useful 
to  expedite  reeonry. 

D^uMed  abscesses,  whether  anbctttaneons 
or  more  dee^y  seated,  require  free  imnsions 
as  soon  as  suppuration  is  even  suspected,  so 
as  to  avoid  tne  damage  which  results  from 
their  spreading,  and  from  the  sloughing  of 
tissue,  as  of  the  skin,  which  will  otherwise 
occur ;  and  this  treatment  is  especially  called 
for  in  the  case  of  those  due  to  poison 
introduced  into  the  system,  and  those  caused 
by  infiltration  of  urine.  These  abaoeaaes 
sometimes  lead  to  fatal  results. 

A  chronic  abscess  may  have  its  contents 
drawn  ofT  by  the  aspirator  ;  or  it  may,  when 
it  has  come  near  the  sorface,  be  opened, 
drained,  and  dressed  as  above,  but  its  ulti- 
mate closing  will  depend  upon  the  removal 
of  the  cause ;  if,  for  example,  it  is  due  to 
disease  of  a  joint,  it  cannot  be  cured  until  the 
disease  in  woicfa  it  has  originated  has  in  some 
way  ended.  In  some  eases  of  suppurating 
lymphatic  glands  it  is  well  to  scrape  out 
their  interior,  after  making  a  clean  incision 
into  them,  and  to  apply  iodoform  or  some 
other  antiseptio  to  the  cavity  which  is  left. 

Sbiiu. — ^Aq  abscess  after  being  opened 
may  contract  until  it  fonns  a  narrow  track, 
nniM  Qnfiatula,  leading  to  the  site  of  primary 
irritation.  Sa<di  a  track  has  a  dense  filnous 
wall  from  which  purulent  fluid  escapes.  It 
may  also  convey  secretions,  as  from  the  liver 
{hepatic  fi»tulti^  or  stomach  {^attric  fittula), 
or  excreUon,  as  from  the  kidneys ;  or  it  may 
simply  carry  out  the  pus  which  forms  around 
some  irritant  at  the  deep  extremity,  such  as 
a  foreign  body,  or  a  portion  of  carious  or 
necrosed  bone.  Some  such  fistnlse  are  due  to 
the  movements  of  adjacent  muscles  prevent- 
ing union  of  the  abscess-walls.  Unless  the 
eaoae  of  the  sinus  oan  be  removed,  as  by  ez- 
traotizig  necrosed  bone,  tiiese  fistulous  tracks 
are  difficult  to  manage,  requiring  special 
treatment  according  to  their  situation.  Other 
fistula  are  those  forming  communications 
between  mucous  canals  (reeto-veaical,  vetico- 
vagvnalfittula) ;  and  these  need  special  treat- 
ment, such  as  plastic  operations,  and  opera- 
tions diverting  the  course  of  excreta  eacaping 
through  unnatural  channels. 

The  tissue  about  healed  abscesses,  scar- 
tisane  generally,  and  tissue  spoiled  by  inflam- 
mation, ace  i^t  on  sli^^  provocation  to  in- 
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flame  uid  Biippnrate,  and  to  these  odlectitms 
of  matter  the  term  '  residual '  has  been 
applied.  The  treatment  of  such  abscesses  in 
no  way  differs  from  that  of  others,  and  they 
osaally  heal  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

a.  W.  Callkkdek.  W.  Mobbakt  Bakbb. 

ABSINTHISU.  —  Definition?— The 
condition  induced  by  an  excessive  consump- 
tion of  absinthe. 

From  the  mode  in  which  absinthe  is  taken, 
we  should  expect  that  the  symptoms  in- 
duced by  its  excessive  consumption  would  be 
generaUy  obscured  by,  and  intermixed  with, 
Uiose  of  alcohol  {see  Ai^'OHOUSif).  That  it 
faaa  a  special  effect  on  the  organism,  and  that 
this  majr  be  diagnosed  from  alcoholism,  has 
been  pomted  out  by  Motet,  Magnan,  and  other 
French  physicians ;  and  Magnan  has  clearly 
exemplified  its  action  by  numerous  experi- 
ments on  dogs.  In  persistent  absinthe- 
drinkers,  vertigo  and  epileptiform  convulsiona 
are  marked  symptoms,  and  come  on  much 
earlier  than  when  alcohol,  in  other  forms,  is 
habitually  drunk.  Hallucinations  occur  also 
without  any  other  symptom  of  delirium 
tremens ;  and,  when  tremors  coexist,  these 
are  limited  more  particularly  to  ^e  muscles 
of  the  arms,  hands,  and  sfaoulderB.  _  Absinthe 
aeta  chiefly  on  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  this  readily  expUurn  the 
flpeoial  symptoms  arising  from  its  regular  use 
in  excessive  quantities.       John  CcbhoW' 

ABSOBBEITF  AGBNTB.— In  *ur- 
gery,  absodftents  are  snfaetances  need  to  ab- 
sorb fluids,  as  sponges,  ohazpie,  or  tow;  in 
medicine,  drugs  which  nentralise  excessive 
acidity  in  the  stomach — a  synonym  for  alkalis 
{tee  AiiXALis).  The  term  ia  sometimes  also 
made  use  of  to  designate  remedies,  such  as 
the'  preparations  of  mercury  and  iodine, 
which  are  believed  to  posse sa  the  property 
of  promoting  the  absorption  of  morbid  pro- 
ducts. 

ABSOBBSZTT  VSSSEI.S  and 
QIiANDB,  Diseaaes  at.— See  Lvhphatic 
Ststw,  Diseases  of :  Bbokohul  Glands, 
Diseases  of;  and  Messntiric  Gunds, 
Diseases  of, 

AOAHTTB. — Aeari  or  mitet  constitute  an 
order  of  the  class  Araehnida,  Be%'eral  species 
of  which  are  parasitic.  The  Aearue  seabiei 
or  Sareoptet  fiominia,  and  the  Aearue 
folUeulorum,  or  more  properly  the  Sieaiogoon 
foUiculorum,  are  the  only  human  parasites 
belonging  to  this  &mily. 

Description. — 1.  The  Acabds  scabiei  ia  a 
small  roundish  animal,  just  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Examined  under  the  microscope 
it  is  seen  to  be  flattened,  and  to  resemble  a 
tortoise  in  shape;  when  AiUy  developed  it 
has  eight  legs,  and  cm  its  under  surface  are 


AGHOBION 

scattered  filaments  and  short  spines,  which 
are  ibr  the  most  part  directed  backwards. 
The  female  is  larger  than  the  male,  and  is 
provided  with  terminal  suckers  on  the  four 
anterior  legs,  while  filaments  occupy  a  ^iTnilur 

C'tion  on  the  posterior  ones ;  in  the  male, 
ever,  the  two  extreme  bind  legs  have 
suckers  like  those  on  its  fore  limbs.  The 
young  acaruM  has  only  six  legs,  the  two  hind- 
most ones,  which  are  distinctive  of  the  sax, 
being  wanting ;  it  acquires  these  after  shed- 
ding its  first  skin.  The  male  aearue  lives 
near  the  surfiwe  of  the  skin,  while  die  female 
burrows  within  the  cuticle,  and  deposits  from 
ten  to  fifteen  eg^  in  the  ounioulus  or 
burrow;  these  eggs  hatch  in  about  a  fort- 
night. The  young  aeari  escape  from  the 
burrow,  but  the  parent  does  not  leave  it,  and 
dies  when  she  has  finished  laying  The 
acarus  scabiei  is  the  cause  of  the  skin-affec- 
tion termed  Scahiea  or  Itch.    See  Scabies. 

2.  The  AOARCS  polucclobuk  is  a  very 
minute  parasite  commonly  found  in  the 
sebaceous  and  hair-ibllicles  of  the  &ce,  but 
its  presence  can  hsrdljr  be  regarded  as  indi- 
cating disease.  In  this  animal  the  head  is 
continuous  with  the  thorax,  and  to  the  latter 
are  attached  eight  very  short  legs,  each  armed 
wi^  three  strong  daws.  On  each  side  of  the 
head  are  short  jomted  palpi.  The  abdomoi 
varies  in  length  from  twice  to  three  or  four 
times  that  of  the  ^orax ;  it  is  pointed  at  its 
distal  extremity.  The  presence  of  this  para- 
site in  the  follioles  of  the  skin  is  quite  un- 
important. BoBBBT  LiVEnra. 

ACCOHHODATIOK,  Disordere  of. 
See  Yjsum,  Disorders  oil 

ACEPHAIX>C78T  priv.; 
a  head;  and  mwnr,  a  Mg).— A  headless 
cystolar  hydatid;  a  sterile  hydatid.  See 
Entozoa— Hydatids. 

AOHOLIA  (i,  priv. ;  and  xoX>f>  bile). — 
Absence  or  dbficiency  of  bile.  See  Bile, 
Disorders  oL 

ACHOR. — A  small  follicular  pustule  of 
the  scalp.  Willan's  definition  is  as  follows : — 
<A  small  acuminated  pustule  containing  a 
straw-coloured  matter,  which  has  the  appear- 
ance and  nearly  the  consistence  at  strained 
honey,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  thin  brown  or 
yellowish  scab.*Both  the  pustule  and  the  scab 
are  constitaents  of  the  disease  porrigo.  The 
word  has  fallen  into  disuse,  but  is  preserved 
by  Schdnlein  in  the  name  '  acborion ' 
assigned  by  him  to  one  of  the  varieties  of 
parasitic  cutaneous  fungi.  The  Greek  word 
axi»p  signifies  scurfy  or  dandruff;  dxvpoi* 
meaning  chaffl  Eeashob  Wilson. 

ACHOBIOIT  {axoup,  scurf)  is  the  name 
given  to  one  of  the  three  principal  dermo- 
phytes  or  epiphytes  trf  the  skin.   It  is  the 
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eoDstitnent  of  the  crust  of  fanu  (achor), 
and  belongs  to  the  gronp  of  fnngoid  plants 
denominated  Otdium.  It  consists  of  spores, 
^ridis  or  tubes  filled  with  spores,  and 
empty  branched  tnbes  or  mycelinm. 

Aehorion  was  the  first  discovered  of  the 
epiphytes  of  the  skin,  and  in  compliment  to 
one  of  its  earl^  observers,  Schdnlein,  has  been 
named  Achorton  Sehdnlemii.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  aj^ent  of  contagion  in  f&Tas ;  it  has 
also  been  found  in  the  loose  cell-stanicture 
beneath  the  nail  in  onychogryphosis. 

EbABHUS  \VlLSOH. 

ACHBOKA  (i,  yxiv. ;  and  odoor). 
Absence  of  colour;  an  achromatous  or 
colourless  state  of  an  nsnaJly  coloured  tissue, 
doe  to  absence  of  pigment.  In  reference  to 
the  skin,  achroma  is  ^nonymons  with 
leoeoderms,  albinism,  and  alphosis.  Sea 
PiftOTOTAUT  Bkix-Dibeaseb. 

ACHBOKATOFSIA,  (a  priv. ;  xp^l*^ 
colour  ;  and  w^,  sight). — More  or  less  com- 
plete inability  to  dietinguiah  coloiirs  from 
each  other.   See  Visiov,  Disorders  of. 

ACZI>ITT.~Aeid8  axa  oonstantly  pass- 
ing oat  of  the  body  by  the  lungs,  the  skin, 
and  the  kidneya.  These  acids,  if  we  except 
the  small  quantity  introduced  from  without 
in  the  form  of  acid  salts  of  certain  articles 
of  food,  are  formed  within  the  body  hy  the 
disintegration  and  oxidation  of  the  tissues 
and  food.  If  the  oxidation  of  organic  sub- 
stances in  the  system  were  complete,  the 
sole  products  of  their  combustion  would  be 
carbonic  acid,  water,  and  urea ;  but  as  this 
oxidation  is  never  actually  complete,  other 
prodncts,  as  lactic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  uric 
acid,  &c.,  u-e  formed ;  and  the  increased  or 
dimhushed  prodnetion  of  tiiese  intermediary 
jrodacts  may  be  regarded  as  the  measure  m 
the  completeneas  with  which  the  oxidation 
nroeesses  are  being  performed  in  the  body. 
The  quantity  of  acid  matter  passing  through 
the  blood  on  its  way  to  the  lungs,  the  skin, 
and  the  kidneys  is  considerable ;  since  it  has 
been  shown  approximately,  that  a  healthy 
man  of  eleven  stone  weight,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  passes  by  the  first  two  chan- 
nels an  average  of  600  grammes  (about  28 
ounces)  of  carbonic  acid  daily,  and  that  the 
acid  excreted  by  the  kidneys  in  the  same 
period  is  equivalent  to  two  grammes  (about 
81  grains)  of  crystallised  oxalio  acid ;  whilst 
the  volatile  fattj  acids  passiiuf  off  with  the 
sweat  have  not  yet  been  satismctorily  calcu- 
lated. It  is  evident  that  if  the  regular  elimi- 
nation of  acids,  by  any  of  tbeee  chftnuels,  be 
interfered  with,  they  will  tend  to  acciunu- 
late  in  the  system.  Acidity,  or  excess  of 
acid  in  the  body,  therefore  depends  on  two 
eauses : — 1.  excessive  formation,  the  result 
of  incomplete  oxidation  of  the  elements  of 
the  tisnifls  ud  the  fix>d;  3.  d^cimi  eUmi- 


nation  ai  Boid  formed  either  in  normal  or 
abnormal  quantities.  Both  these  causes, 
however,  are  generally  found  acting  in  con- 
junction. Oxidation  is  imperfectly  performed 
when  an  insufficient  quantity  of  oxygen  is 
introduced  into  the  body,  owing  to  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  respiratory  act,  &e  result  of 
disease  or  sedentary  habits;  or  when  the 
blood  is  poor  in  red  corpuscles,  the  carriers 
of  oxygen,  as  in  leukemia;  or  &om  func- 
tional denmgement  of  some  large  gland,  such 
as  the  Uver,  where  oxidisii^  processes  are 
extensively  carried  oil  Agam,  the  materialB 
submitted  to  the  infiuenoe  ot  the  oxygen 
within  the  body  may  be  bo  inereased,  as  is 
the  case  in  febrile  conditions,  or  in  general 
plethora  induced  by  over-feeding  and  insuffi- 
cient exercise,  that  the  supply  of  oxygen 
may  prove  insufficient  for  Uieir  eomj^te 
combustion.  Defective  elimination  of  the 
acids  formed  within  the  body  is  dne  either 
to  diseased  conditions  which  prevent  the 
lungs,  skin,  and  kidneys  from  exercising  their 
respective  functions  properly,  or  to  want  of  the 
pbysiologicalstimuluswhich  excites  them.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  acidity  may  arise 
in  conseqaenoe  of  the  disturbing  inflnence 
of  disease ;  or  may  be  acquired  or  inherited 
as  the  penalty  of  transgression  of  certain 
laws  of  health — as  the  result  of  nnfo-vonrable 
hygienic  conditions.  In  the  former  case, 
acidity  is  only  secondary,  and  is  generally 
subordinate  to  the  disease  producing  it,  and 
has  rarely  to  be  considered  apart  from  it ; 
whilst  in  the  latter  instance  acidity  is  nsaally 
at  first  the  only  trouble,  leading,  however, 
if  disregarded  to  secondary  mischief. 

Effects.— The  mucous  membranes  and 
skin  chiedy  suffer  in  acidity.  The  former 
become  subject  to  catarrh,  produced,  no 
doubt,  by  the  irritating  presence  of  the  acid. 
Aeidit^  may  thus  cause  luKmchitis,  gastro- 
intectmal  oatarrh,  and  catarrh  of  the  genito- 
urinary tract.  Bometimee  the  acid  is  poured 
out  in  such  quantities  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  as  to  be  ejected  from 
the  mouth.  In  these  cases  digestion  is  con- 
siderably interfered  with  by  the  too  acid 
condition  of  the  gastric  juice.  Sometimes, 
however,  this  acidity  of  the  stomach  is  pro- 
duced by  an  opposite  condition — the  defi- 
ciency of  the  digestive  fluid,  and  consequent 
acid  fermentation  of  the  food.  Abnormal 
acidity  of  the  urine  not  <mly  produces  oatarrh 
of  the  minary  passages,  bnt  by  deeompoaiog 
the  salts  of  uric  acid  oauses  a  deposit  <n 
insoluble  urie  acid  in  the  passages,  thns 
giving  rise  to  attacks  of  gravel,  or  lea^ng  to 
the  formation  of  a  calculus.  Acidity  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  skin  by  attacks  of  erythema, 
herpes,  eczema,  and  urticaria.  Bheumatism, 
too,  may  be  considered  as  a  disease  resulting 
from  the  formation  of  acid,  affecting  chiefly 
fibrous  and  serous  membranes;  no  one  can 
witness  the  enormous  quantities  of  acid 
■weat  poured  oat,  and  the  nighly  aoid  wnna. 
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in  the  acute  form  of  this  disease,  withont 
acknowledging  that  an  increased  formation 
of  acid  is  taMng  place  somewhere  in  the 
body;  thoogh  perhaps  unwilling  to  commit 
oneself  to  accept  any  of  the  views  hitherto 
advanced  as  to  the  nature  of  the  acid. 

EsTiKATiON  OP  Acid. — For  clinical  pur- 
poses an  estimation  of  the  acidity  of  the 
urine  fumishea  the  physician  with  an  approx- 
imate clue  as  to  the  amount  of  acid  formed 
in  and  passing  out  of  the  body.  This  is  done 
by  collecting  the  nrtne  for  twenty-four  hours, 
placing  100  e.e.  of  this  in  a  beaker,  and  then 
adding  a  solution  sodinm  liydrate  (stan- 
dardised so  (hat  1  CO.  =  "01  gramme  of  crys- 
tallised oxalic  acid)  irom  a  Mohr's  burette, 
till  the  fluid  is  neutralised.  The  number  of 
c.c.*B  of  the  standard  solution  required  to 
effect  this  is  to  be  multiplied  by  '01,  which 
gives  the  percentage  acidity  in  terms  of  oxalic 
acid.  To  ascertain  from  this  the  total  amount 
of  acid  in  the  twenty-foiur  hours'  urine  is  only 
a  matter  of  calculation.  Too  much  depend- 
ence must  not,  however,  be  placed  on  the 
urine  as  a  means  of  estimatmg  excess  or 
deficiency  of  acid  in  the  system ;  it  some- 
times happens  that  in  acid  conditions 
the  urine  is  alkaline.  This,  as  Dr.  Bence 
Jones  has  shown,  may  occur  when  laise 
quantities  of  acid  fluid  are  pomwd  out  of  the 
stomach ;  and  Prout  long  ago  observed,  that 
in  the  eczema  of  gouty  persons,  the  urine,  so 
long  as  the  disease  persisted,  was  either  of 
low  acidity  or  alkahne,  but  that  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  eczema  was  frequently  followed 
by  an  over-acid  condition  of  the  urine,  ac- 
companied with  renal  and  vesical  catarrh. 

Tbeatment. — The  general  indications  for 
the  treatment  of  acidity  consist  in  the  pro- 
motion of  oxidation,  and  the  elimination  of 
the  acids  formed.  Active  habits,  which  pro- 
mote the  pulmonary  and  cntaneous  functions, 
should  be  encouraged.  The  diet  should  be 
jnst  sufficient  to  meet  Uie  physiological  re- 
quirements of  the  body;  it  uiould  consist 
chiefly  of  fish,  fowl,  game,  and  eggs ;  sac- 
charine and  farinaceous  articles  being  ex- 
cluded. Sweet  and  cheap  wines  should  be 
avoided;  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  good  wine,  pure  spirits  and  water 
19  the  best  substitute.  Carlsbad  salts  or 
Friedrichschall  water  may  be  given  if  there  is 
much  abdominal  plethora ;  the  habit  of  taking 
mercurials  as  a  relief  foe  this  condition  is  to 
be  deprecated.  Alkaline  medicines  are  fre- 
quently administered  with  a  view  of  neutra- 
lising  the  efTects  of  acid ;  tiieir  employment 
for  this  purpose  seems,  however,  questionable. 
The  late  Dr.  Parkes  stated  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  bicarbonate  of  potassium  (a&vourite 
remedy  in  acid  diseases),  though  rendering 
the  unne  alkaline,  in  reality  increases  very 
largely  the  excretion  of  the  oi^anio  acids. 
This  IS  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  bicarbonate,  although  alkaline 
in  leactiinifia  in  oonstitntion  an  acid  salt. 


Pilate  nitric  uid  faydroehloric  acids,  ^ven 
in  moderate  doses  about  one  hour  before 
meals,  certainly  have  a  powerful  oxidising 
effect,  and  dimmish  the  quantity  of  uric  acid 
excreted  in  the  urine.  In  oases  where  the 
acidity  is  manifestly  due  to  defective  oxida- 
tion, consequent  on  poverty  of  blood  from 
diminution  of  the  red  corpnscles,  iron  and  food 
must  be  freely  given.  C.  H.  Balfb. 

ACIDS. — Drfinitioh. — Substances  which 
combine  with  alkalis,  and  destroy  ^eir  power 
of  turning  red  litmns-paper  blue.  Most  of 
the  Mids  also  redden  blue  litmus,  and  have 
a  sour  taste ;  bnt  some — for  example,  carbolic 
acid — possess  neither  of  these  properties. 

ENUHESATioir. — Acids  may  be  divided  into 
inorganic  or  mineral,  and  organic.  The 
mineral  acids  need  in  medicine  are  Borie, 
Carbonic,  Chromic,  Hydrochloric,  Hydrobro- 
mic,  Nitric,  Nitro-hydrochloric,  Phosphoric, 
Sulphuric  and  Sulphurous  acids.  The  organic 
acids  thus  employed  include  Acetic,  Benzoic, 
Carbolic,  Carbonic,  Chrysophanic,  Citrio* 
Grallic,  Hydrocyanic,  Lactic,  Oleic,  Salicylici 
Tannic,  Tartaric,  and  Valerianic. 

Action. — The  stronger  acids — snlphmio, 
nitric,  hydrochloric,  chromic,  glacial  acetic 
and  lactic  acids — destroy  animu  tissues,  and 
act  as  caustioB  when  applied  to  the  surface. 
When  swallowed  they  produce  the  symptoms 
of  irritant  poisoning  {aee  Poisons).  An 
antidote  for  uiese  poisons  which  is  always  at 
hand  is  carbonate  of  lime,  in  the  form  either 
of  whiting  or  of  plaster  chipped  from  the 
nearest  walL  Other  antidotes  are  alkaline 
carbonates  and  bicarbonates,  milk,  oil  and 
soap.  Diluted  acids,  taken  into  the  month, 
increase  the  secretion  of  saliva ;  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  forms  an  important  constituent 
of  the  gastric  juice,  without  which  digestion 
does  not  go  on.  When  absorbed  into 
the  blood,  dilute  acids  act  on  the  heart 
generally,  slowing  ite  pulsations  and  reducing 
the  temperature.  They  are  excreted  in  the 
urine  and  milk. 

Uses. — Nitric  acid  is  employed  as  a  caustic 
application  to  piles,  to  poisoned  wounds,  and 
to  spreading  or  imhealthy  sores.  Olacial 
acetic  acid  is  used  to  destroy  corns  or  warts. 
Diluted  acetic  acid  or  vinegar  is  applied  as  a 
lotion  to  relieve  headache;  to  allay  the 
itching  of  prurigo,  lichen,  and  psoriasis;  to 
check  perspiration ;  and  sometimes  to  hasten 
the  appearance  of  exantbematous  eruptions. 
Diluted  acids,  especially  citric,  tar^pf^c,  and 
hydrochloric,  as  well  as  aud  tartrate  of 
potassium,  are  administered  in  fevers  as  re- 
frigerants, because  they  relieve  the  dryness 
of  the  mouth,  and  diminish  the  thirst  by 
increasing  the  secretion  of  saliva,  as  well  as 
lower  the  temperature  and  pulse-rate.  Under 
the  like  circumstances,  the  organic  acids, 
acetic,  citric,  and  tartaric,  when  combined 
with  alkaline  carbonates  in  a  state  of  efier- 
veseenoe  or  otherwise,  form  compounds  which 
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act  on  the  akin  and  kidneys.  In  febrile  con* 
ditions,  ansenda,  and  some  forms  of  dyspepsia, 
the  proportion  of  acid  in  the  gastric  jmce  is 
insofBcient  for  the  proper  digestion  of  food, 
and  the  administration  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
aeidf  immediately  before  or  after  meals,  is 
nsefdl  both  by  aiding  digestion  and  bv 
preventinff  the  formation  of  bntyrio  and 
other  aoid^  which  give  rise  to  aaar  emeta* 
taxsoB.  Nitro-hjrdrotuiltHnc  acid,  before  meals, 
is  likewise  beneficial  in  preventing  acidity. 
It  appears  to  have  some  action  on  tbb  liver ; 
and  u  used,  both  internally,  and  externally 
as  ft  lotion  or  footbath,  m  jaundice  and 
bilioaBness.  It  generally  relieves  the  frontal 
headache  common  in  yoang  women,  which 
is  felt  just  above  the  eyebrows,  and  not 
Bocompanied  by  constipation.  Dilute  acids, 
especially  aromatic  eulphuric  acid,  are  useful 
in  checking  dioirha-a,  colliquative  sweats, 
hemorrhages,  and  mucous  discha]^e8.  By 
lewBenfaig  the  alkalinity  of  the  urine,  the^ 
tend  to  prevent  the  formation  of  phosphatic 
ealeaU;  phoephorio,  nitric,  and  lactic  acids 
being  nioet  frequently  employed  for  this 
porpoae.  Care  must  be  exercised  in  their 
administration  to  nursing  mothers,  as  they 
an  excreted  in  the  milk,  and  sometimes 
cause  griping  and  diarrhoea  in  infants  at  the 
breast.  Several  acids-  have  a  special  action 
of  their  own,  and  are  considered  imder  their 
respective  groups,  such  as  hydrocyanic  and 
hydrolm>mtc  acids,  which  are  sedative;  borio 
and  carbolio,  antiseptic ;  ehzysophanio,  para- 
siticide ;  salicylic,  antipyretic :  gallio  and 
tannic,  astringent. 

T.  Laudek  Bbdhtok. 
AOOTESIA. — Sea  AziifESU. 

ACTB.BATiB,  in  Sioily.— Cold  sulphur 
waters,  and  dimatie  health-resort.  Sea 
Murx&Aii  Waters. 

ACNE. — Synon.:  Aene  vulgaru  ;  Acne 
adole$eentium ;  Aene  diateminaia ;  Fr. 
Aemi  ;  acrU ;  Ger.  Acne. 

Definition. — A  chronic  disease  of  the  skin, 
confined  to  the  &ce,  back,  shoulders,  and 
chest.  The  eruption  is  met  with  in  young 
adults,  and  consists  of  pimples,  which  are 
caused  by  an  inflammation  of  the  sebaceous 
glands  and  hair-follicles.  The  disease  leaves 
snail  depressed  sears. 

J^TSOuaon. — The  aetiology  of  aone  is 
obscure.  It  is  seldom  met  with  before 
paborty,  and  is  usually  foUWy  developed  at 
about  the  a^  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  then 
gradually  disappears  before  the  a^e  of  thirty. 
There  are,  however,  many  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  especially  in  men,  who  ore  Hable  to  a 
severe  form  of  acne  of  the  shoulders  and 
back,  which  may  continue  until  middle  life. 
Acne  appears  to  be  equally  common  in  males 
and  females,  and  is  especially  met  with  in 
those  who  have  what  is  called  a  slow  circu- 
lation in  the  extremities— that  i«,  who  sufier 


from  cold  hands  and  feet,  and  perhaps  chil- 
blains. In  accordance  with  this,  the  disease 
often  improves,  or  even  disappears,  daring 
warm  summer  weather,  to  return  again  in 
the  following  winter. 

Syjcptoiis. — Common  acne  is  a  pimply 
eruption,  met  with  chiefly  on  the  fiwe  and 
shoulders,  less  often  on  the  back  and  cheek 
Many  of  the  pimples  are  ctf  a  pale  colour 
with  a  small  dark  centre,  and  consist  simply 
of  follicles,  over-distended  with  sebum,  the 
black  centres  making  the  orifices  of  the 
follicles.  These  pale  little  papulea,  called 
comedonee,  are  apt  to  become  red  and  in- 
flamed, thus  forming  the  ordinary  acne 
pimple,  which  ultimately  suppurates,  and 
distdiarges  a  minute  quantity  of  pus ;  the 
spot  then  heals,  leaving  a  small  scar.  In  all 
severe  cases  of  acne  we  find,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  acne  spots,  larger  pimples, 
resembling  blind  boils,  which  suppurate 
slowly,  and  often  leave  very  ugly  aears. 
Aene  develops  in  successive  orops,  so  that, 
aa  (me  set  of  inmpIeB  dies  out,  otnns  iqipear, 
and  thus  the  cUsease  becomes  chronic.  Aone 
is  almost  always  distributed  symmetrioally, 
so  that  both  sides  of  the  face  and  back  are 
pretty  equally  affected.  The  exceptions  to 
this  role  are  very  rare. 

DuaHOSiB. — The  differential  diagnosis  of 
acne  is  usually  easy  when  the  symmetrical 
distribution  of  the  eruption,  and  its  period  of 
development,  are  taken  into  consideration. 
The  two  eruptions  with  which  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  confounded  are  :  (1)  certain  forms 
of  acne  rosacea  (snitta  rosea),  and  (2)  acne, 
like  dermato- Rjyiffi^lis.  Aone  may  twst  be 
distinguished  from  acne  rosacea  by  the 
&ot  that  this  latter  diseaae  ui  chiefly  met 
wi^  in  middle  life,  and  is  always  attended 
with  more  or  less  general  congesiion  of  the 
face,  and  the  subjective  sensations  of  burning 
or  tingling— characters  which  are  absent  in 
common  acne.  Acne  rosacea  is  exclusively 
confined  to  the  fckoe,  while  common  acne 
attacks  also  the  shoulders  and  back. 

Acne-like  syphilitic  eruptions  are  best  dis- 
tinguished by  the  absence  of  comedones ;  and 
by  the  tendency  the  pimples  have  to  form 
into  groups,  which  axe  not  always  sym- 
metrical, and  not  strictly  confined  to  the 
acne  regions.  Some  other  syphilitic  symp- 
toms would  probably  be  also  present. 

Yabietibb.- There  is  an  interesting  anq>- 
tion,  commonly  called  aene  vanol^ormtfl, 
which  requires  a  very  brief  notice.  In 
general  appearance  the  pimples  resemble 
those  of  acne,  but  are  not  especially  asso- 
icated  with  comedones.  The  eruption  is 
usually  confined  to  the  scalp  and  upper  part 
of  the  forehead.  The  scars  formed  by  this 
disease  ore  much  deeper  than  those  of  com. 
mon  acne,  and  very  closely  resemble  the 
pits  left  by  small^pox.  The  region  affected 
and  the  character  of  the  scars  are  a  Buflicient 
guide  to  diagnosis. 
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Tbeathent. — Ab  acne  arifleB,  for  tha  moBt 
part,  from  the  formation  of  comedones  and 
plugging  of  the  follicles,  the  treatment  should 
be  directed  to  stimulating  the  sebaceous 
glands  of  the  skin  to  action.  For  this 
purpose  the  application  of  sulphur  is  most 
usefiil.  The  sulphur  may  be  applied  in  the 
form  of  an  ointment  or  lotion.  The  objection 
to  a  lotion  is,  that  during  the  night  the 
powdered  sulphur  is  apt  to  get  into  and 
mfiame  the  eyes  a  little.  There  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  same  objection  to  tbo  use  of  a 
sulphur  lotion  during  the  day-time.  A  good 
plan  ifl  to  a[>pl7  a  mild  Bulf^ur  ointjnent  or 
Wilson's  hypochlorite  of  Bulpbur  oinbnent 
every  night,  and  wash  it  off  in  the  morning 
witil  hot  water,  soap,  and  a  soft  flesh-brush. 
The  daily  use  of  a  soft  flesh-brush  with  hot 
water  and  soap  is  especially  beneficial,  as  it 
prevents  the  formation  of  comedones. 

When  sulphur  does  not  produce  the  desired 
effect,  the  liuimentum  saponls  should  bo 
applied  ever^'  ni^ht  and  aUowed  to  dry  on, 
and  be  washed  off  in  the  morning  with  warm 
water.  In  very  severe  cases  of  acne,  there 
are  always  a  certain  number  of  boil-Uke 
Bpota,  which  suppurate  very  slowly,  and  some- 
tunes  last  for  months  without  coming  to 
a  head.  These  boils  should  be  oarefhlly 
touched  with  a  email  piece  of  wood  dipped 
in  pure  carbolic  acid,  or  a  saturated  solution 
of  potassa  fusa  in  water  ;  or  the  acid  nitrate 
of  mercury  solution  may  be  used,  great  care 
being  taken  that  only  the  top  of  the  boil 
is  touched  with  the  caustic.  Cod-liver  oil 
is  the  most  generally  useful  tonic  in  cases 
of  acne,  but  other  tonics  ure  occasionally 
benefieiaL  Bobsbt  LimiNa. 

ACITE  BOSAGEA.— Stnon.:  Gutta 
rosea ;  Fr.  Cou^erose ;  Ger,  Dos  knpfri^e 
GetiehL 

DEvUimoN. — A  chronic  congestion  of  the 
faoe,  attended  with  sensations  of  burning  or 
stinging,  and  leading  to  a  permanent  enlarge- 
ment of  vessels  and  the  formatitm  of  pimples. 

BTMFTOifB.— There  are  two  varieties  of 
acne  rosacea.  The  more  severe  form  is 
met  with  chiefly  in  men,  and  is  often  the 
result  of  over-indulgence  in  alcohol.  It  es- 
pecially attacks  the  nose,  and  leads  to  con- 
siderable enlargement  of  the  vessels,  and 
also,  if  of  long  standing,  to  hypertrophy  of 
other  parts  of  the  skin,  especially  the  seba- 
ceous glands.  The  milder  form  of  gutta 
rosea  is  very  common  in  women  after  the 
age  of  thirty.  In  the  first  instance  it  may 
consist  of  a  simple  flushing  of  the  face, 
coming  on  at  certain  periods  of  the  day,  as, 
for  example,  after  meals  or  in  the  evening. 
This  congestion  has,  however,  a  tendency  to 
become  more  persistent ;  and  then  the  vessels 
being  permanently  dilated,  the  redness  does 
not  entirely  disappear,  although  it  varies  in 
degree  from  time  to  time.  Gntta  rosea  in 
women  is  not  confined  to  the  neighbourhood 


of  the  nose,  but  nsiuUy  extends  in  a  batter- 
fly-ahaped  patch  to  both  cheeks,  and  some- 
times to  the  forehead  and  chin.  It  is  alwajv 
attended  with  subjective  sensations,  which 
are  generally  those  of  burning,  and  less  fre- 
quently of  stinging  or  itching.  Acne-like 
pimples  are  only  occasionally  met  with,  and 
when  present  are  due  to  fbllieular  inflam- 
mation. 

Etiology. — Gntta  rosea  in  women  is  for 
the  most  part  associated  with  cold  hands 
and  feet,  and  not  uncommonly  with  dyspepsia 
and  constipation,  or  irregularity  in  menstrua- 
tion. In  men,  as  befbre  stated,  the  hyper- 
trophic variety  is  sometimes,  but  by  no  means 
always,  caused  by  over-indulgence  in  alcohoL 

Tbeathent. — The  severer  form  of  gutta 
rosea,  in  men,  is  best  dealt  with  by :  (1)  absti- 
nence from  alcohol ;  (2)  the  longitudinal  divi- 
sion of  the  enlarged  veins  with  a  lancet ;  and 
(8)  the  subsequent  daily  use  of  sulphur  oint- 
ment, which  should  be  well  rubbed  on  every 
night.'  Great  hypertrophy  of  the  nose  (lipoma 
nasi)  can  only  be  removed  by  means  of  the 
knife.  In  treating  gutta  rosea,  as  it  is  com- 
monly met  with  in  women,  the  following 
points  require  raecial  attention.  (1)  The  diet 
should  be  caremlly  regulated,  and  medicines 
ordered  to  remove,  as  ftr  as  possible,  any 
dyspepsia  or  any  menstmal  irregularity  thi^ 
ma^  exist,  and  also  to  regulate  the  bowels, 
which  are  often  constipated.  (2)  A  very 
mild  sulphur  (or  hypochlorite  of  sulphur) 
ointment  should  be  applied  in  a  small  quan- 
tity every  night,  and  washed  off  in  the 
morning  with  warm,  soft,  oatmeal-water.  In 
the  daytime,  a  calamine  and  oxide  of  zinc 
lotion  should  be  applied,  and  a  Uttle  allowed 
to  dry  on.  Gutta  rosea  is  difficult  to  cure, 
but  a  steady  perseverance  in  a  rational  plan 
of  treatment  will  always  produce  a  marked 
improvonent  in  the  disease,  and  Bometimes 
quite  remove  it.  Bobebt  Livbimo. 

AOONITB,  Foisoning  by.  -STFON.: 
Fr.  Empoisonntment  par  I'Aconii ;  Ger. 
Eisenhiitvergiftwnff. — The  common  garden- 
plant,  Aconitum  na^lltu,  known  also  as 
'  wolfsbane '  or  *  bine-roeket,'  as  well  as  other 
species  of  aoonitum,  are  poisonous,  and  owe 
their  poisonous  properties  to  the  presence  of 
an  alkaloid,  aconitin-e  or  aconitia,  or  perhaps 
to  a  mixture  of  alkaloids  passing  under  this 
name.  The  same  or  similar  alkaloids  have 
been  obtained  from  the  Indian  aconite,  A. 
ferox,  and  from  Japanese  aconite  roots.  All 
parts  of  A.  napellua  are  poisonous.  Aconitine 
IS  perhaps  the  most  poisonous  alkaloid  known. 
AU  parts  of  the  aconite  plant  when  chewed, 
and  aconitine  when  placed  upon  the  lips  or 
tongue,  prodnoe,  after  a  few  minutes,  a  dis- 
agreeable acrid  burning  sensation,  followed 
by  numbness,  loss  of  sensibility  of  the  part, 
salivation,  and  an  after-sensation  of  aeared- 
ness.  Theae  sensatioiu  may  last  fi>r  several 
hours. 
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The  fresh  root  of  aconite  has  frequently 
been  eaten  in  mistake  for  horse-raush,  to 
which  it  bears  a  remote  resemblance.  The 
root  of  borBe-radish  is  whitish  on  the  exterior, 
js  long  and  of  fairly  uniform  diameter,  has  a 
pungent  odour  when  scraped,  and  the  scraped 
Furfaoe  retains  its  white  appearance ;  whnreas 
aconite  root  is  brown  and  conical,  is  destitute 
of  pangent  odour,  and  speedily  acqoirea  a 
pink  colour  when  scraped  and  exposed  to  the 
air.  Mistakes  more  frequently  occur  from 
linimentB  containing  aconite  bemg  swallowed 
in  error.  In  two  cases  the  root  has  been 
administered  with  homicidal  intent ;  and  in 
one  case  a  yonng  man  was  killed  by  the  ad- 
miniBtration  of^  as  it  is  supptwed,  two  grains 
of  English  aconitine.  Accidents  have  also 
ariaen  from  the  administration  of  the  potent 
English  aconitine  in  mistake  for  the  impure 
inert  exotic  or  German  alkaloid,  or  mixture 
of  alkaloids  passing  under  that  name. 

Amatokicai.  Chaeactebs. — After  poisoning 
by  aconite  there  may  be  gastric  congestion 
or  inflammation ;  but  these  may  be  absent. 

Symptoms. — When  aconite,  or  any  of  its 
{ffeparationa,  is  taken  by  the  mouth,  the  first 
sensationt  tnmsitozy  and  mainly  due  to  the 
aeticm  of  the  solvent,  is  followed  in  about 
three  minutes  by  an  intolerable  burning  and 
nnmbing  pain,  extending  from  the  place  of 
Wfilioation  to  all  the  snxrouuding  parts  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  There  is  salivation ; 
and  the  burning  sensation  extends  down  the 
gnllet  to  the  stomach.  Occasionally,  when 
the  poison  has  been  rapidly  swallowed,  no 
marked  symptoms  may  supervene  for  half 
an  hour.  The  general  ^mptoma  are  very 
varied,  but  may  all  be  referred  to  weakening 
of  the  heart's  action,  disturbances  of  respira- 
tion, and  paralysis  of  sensation  on  the  surface 
of  tlie  body.  This  last  may  be  described  as 
'  nnmlmeBs '  or  '  drawing  of^  the  skin,'  or  by 
some  equivalent  term.  There  is  pain  in  the 
e{ngastrium,  violent  vomiting,  occasionally 
pmijing;  the  pulse,  at  first  rapid,  quickly 
oimin^es  in  frequency  and  force  till  it  is 
imperceptible ;  the  skin  is  cold,  clammy,  and 
livid ;  respiration  is  laboured.  The  pupils, 
at  first  contracted,  afterwards  dilate;  and 
thia  dilatation  sometimes  occurs  sudderdy  and 
transitorily,  and  is  accompanied  by  blindness. 
Convnlaions  are  not  common ;  but  vomiting 
is  often  due  tf  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
dia^ibragm,  causing  frothing  at  the  mouth. 
Consciousness  is  retained  till  neoi  the  end  of 
life. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  peealiar  sensation  m  the 
month— burning,  feeling  of  searednesa,  numb- 
ness, Ac,  the  great  cardiac  depression,  and 
the  difficulty  of  re^nration,  will  generally 
serve  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  ease. 

FBoaifosis. — Death  usually  occurs  within 
four  or  five  hours.  If  the  patient  survive 
twelve  hours,  recovery  is  usually  rapid  and 
complete. 

Fdtol  dose^Oi  the  root,  sixty  grains — 


probably  much  less  might  suffice.  Of  the 
pharmacinxsial  ttnctura  aeoniti  (1  in  6},  two 
or  three  fiuid  drachms.  Flemvng^a  tincture 
is  about  six  times  as  strong  as  the  official 
tincture,  and  twenty-five  minims  have  proved 
fatal.  Four  grains  of  the  alcoholic  extract 
have  proved  a  fatal  dose.  English  aconitine 
or  aconitia  (the  alkaloid)  is  terribly  potent : 
l-2000th  grain  will  produce  a  very  decided 
sensation  on  the  tongue,  and  it  is  probably  as 
p(HBonoas  as  the  crystallised  Frutoh  aeoiii> 
tine-nitrate,  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  ot  which 
has  killed  an  adult  within  five  hours. 

Tbbathent. — In  proceeding  to  treat  a  case 
of  poisoning  by  aconite  we  must,  first,  wash 
out  the  stomach  by  means  of  the  stomach- 
pump,  and  promote  vomiting  by  warm 
emetics,  of  which  carbonate  of  ammonium  is 
the  best.  Stimulants  must  be  freely  ad- 
ministered ;  also  strong  black  coffee  or  tea. 
Brandy  and  ether  may  be  injected  subcu- 
taneously.  Digitalis  is  a  counter-poison,  and 
may  be  administered  with  effect  subcuta- 
neously,  in  doses  of  twenty  minims  of  ths 
tincture,  repeated  in  an  honr  or  so  if  neoes- 
saiy.  Inhalations  of  nitrite  amyl  may 
afford  some  r^ef.  The  patient  must  be  kept 
strictly  in  the  recumbent  position,  warmth 
being  applied  to  the  surface ;  and,  as  a  last 
resoii,  artificial  respiration  must  be  used.  See 
PoiBOHS.  Tbomab  Stbtbhbok. 

ACQDT,  in  the  FroTinoe  of  Alessan- 
dria, Italy. — Thermal  sulphur  waters.  See 
Mineral  Watebs. 

ACQUIBED  DISEASES.— Diseases 
which  originate  independently  of  hereditary 
transmission.   See  DiSEiaB,  Causes  ol 

AOBOOHOBDOK.— An  outgrowth  of 
the  integument  in  the  fbrm  of  a  slender 
cylinder,  which  may  be  compared  to  the 
loose  end  of  a  piece  of  string  or  cord — Acpov 
signifying  a  pomt  or  end,  and  x**?^  ^  string. 
Such  outgrowths  are  usually  met  with  in  a 
feeble  state  of  the  skin,  and  particularly  in 
elderly  persons,  their  common  seat  being  the 
neck  or  trunk.  They  are  at  first  sessile,  but 
become  elongated;  and  are  sometimes  bulbous 
at  the  extremity,  and  more  or  leas  pedun- 
culated. Microscopically,  an  acrochortron  is 
composed  of  loose  areolar  tif  sue,  firmer  at  the 
surface  thim  within,  and  of  a  line  artery  and 
vein,  connected  by  a  capillary  loop  or  plexus, 
and  sometimes  a  litUe  ramified.  It  is  popu- 
larly regarded  as  a  wart,  and  in  medical 
works  is  t«™ed  verruca  acrockordon,  but  it 
differs  from  a  wart  very  widely  in  structure. 

Tbeathent. — This  consists  in  snipping  off 
the  outgrowths  with  scissors,  or  touchmg  them 
with  a  strong  solution  of  potassa  fusa  (equals 
parts).  TVhen  numerous  and  minute,  they 
admit  of  being  shrivelled  up  and  removed  by 
means  of  lii^uorplumbi  subacetatis,or  a  lotion 
of  perchlonde  of  mercury,  two  grains  to  th« 
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ounce.  The  latter,  possibly  by  its  Btimulating 
loroperty,  also  arrests  their  formation. 

fiBisnni  WiLsox, 

AGBODYKIA  {&epoc,  extrome ;  and  SSv  n), 
pun). — This  disease  was  epidemic  in  Paris  in 
1828,  and  was  described  by  Alibert  as  a  der- 
matitis affecting  the  hands  and  ftet,  particu- 
larly the  palms  and  soles,  accompanied  with 
bnrning  heat,  stinging  and  smarting  pains, 
and  numbness.  The  pains  scnnetimes  extend 
to  the  whole  system,  and  there  is  more  or  less 
disorder  of  the  digestive  and  assimilative 
fonctious.  The  redness  is  at  first  bright^ 
then  deeper  tinted  and  brown,  with  con- 
Biderable  pigmentation  of  the  rete  mucosum. 
Ocoasionalhr  Hiace  are  pimples,  pustules,  and 
Uistara;  the  ontide  desquamates,  and  is 
sometimes  oast  in  a  single  piece ;  the  disease 
running  on  for  several  weeks. 

Tbbathent. — ^This  should  be  directed  to 
the  regulation  of  the  digestive  and  assimila- 
tive organs ;  and  to  the  relief  of  local  inflam- 
mation by  means  of  water-dressing,  followed 
by  the  a^tlioation  of  zino  ointment  and  a 
bandage.  Ebaskds  Wilson. 

ACBOMEGAXiT  (Acpov,  an  extremity; 
Kud  luytu,  lai^). — Sthom.:  Ft.  AeromigaUe. 

DuiMiTZOM. — ^A.  remarkable  dyscrasia,  the 
striking  characteristie  of  which  is  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  bones,  and  most  obTioosly  of  tiie 
bones  of  the  hands  and  feet.  Hence  the  name 
applied  to  it  by  Marie,  who  first  described 
the  disease  in  1680,  though  other  cases  had 
been  noted  previously  under  different  titles, 

Patholoqt.  —  Acromegaly  occurs  most 
frequently,  but  not  exclusively,  in  females 
between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty,  but  has 
been  observed  as  early  as  fifteen  and  as  late 
as  forhr-eight.  It  is  vei^  chronic ;  and  though 
probably  often  &.tal,  it  sometimes  spears 
to  become  arrested  i^ter  advancing  for  some 
years.  In  females  it  is  osn^y  preceded 
oyearly  stoppage  of  the  menses.  Its  relation 
to  rheumatism  is  very  doubtftiL 

Acromegaly  is  generally  associated  with 
oUargement  or  atrophy  of  the  thyroid  body ; 
and  enlargement  of  the  thymus  gland  has 
been  observed.  In  three  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations tumours  of  the  pitnitary  body 
have  been  met  with. 

Descbiption. — In  this  disease  the  bones 
of  the  hands  and  feet  axe  very  greatly 
enlaixed,  but  the  long  bones  do  not  escape, 
the  natural  prominences  and  elevations 
being  exaggerated  sometimes  to  the  di- 
mensions of  exostoses.  The  soapulte,  clavi- 
cles, and  the  sternal  ends  of  the  ribs  become 
quite  massive ;  the  lower  jaw  also  assumes 
vast  proportions,  the  lower  teeth  spreading 
out  and  projecting  far  in  front  of  those  of 
the  upper  jaw.  This  gives  a  characteristic 
appearance  to  the  face,  which  is  that  of  an 
egg  with  Uie  large  end  downwards,  as  opposed 
U>  the  oval  of  myxcedema,  and  tlie  inverted 


egg  shape  of  osteitis  deformans,  with  both 
which  diseases  acromegaly  may  be  con- 
founded. The  upper  jaw  and  Uie  eranial 
bones  occasionally  participate  in  the  change. 
The  bones,  though  enlarged,  do  not  become 
curved;  but  the  spine  is  often  bent,  so  thai 
thepatient  loses  considerably  in  stature. 

The  cartilages  of  the  nose,  ears,  eyelids, 
and  larynx  may  be  thickened;  the  last 
change  probably  accounting  for  an  oeesromal 
great  alteration  in  the  voice. 

The  subcutaneous  tissues  are  not  obviously 
altered.  The  skin  may  be  unchanged,  hut 
on  the  &oe  it  is  apt  to  become  coane,  and  to 
show  clearly  the  orifices  of  the  sweat-glands. 
The  hail  does  not  become  thin,  as  in  myx- 
oedema.  Profase  perspiration  and  thirst  are 
generally  poresent. 

The  toDgns  is  enlarged,  and  taste  be 
much  impaired.  Blindness  is  not  unconmion, 
firom  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  possibly 
connected  with  a  pituitary  tumour.  ThesMise 
of  smell  is  often  impaired;  that  of  hearing 
does  not  appear  to  be  modified,  nor  does  that 
of  touch. 

There  may  be  shortness  of  breathing,  de- 

E ending  upon  asthmatio  attacks,  and  the 
eartmayoebypertr^>hied.  The  urine  is  not 
usually  abnonnaL  llie  temperature  is  not 
raised.   The  intelleot  remains  perfect. 

DuaHOSZS. — It  is  not  necessazy  to  mdieate 
the  difference  between  this  disease  and 
osteitis  deformans  or  myxosdema — ^practically 
the  only  two  with  which  it  can  be  confused, 
becanse,  though  there  is  certainly  a  superficial 
resemblance  to  each,  the  points  of  divergence 
are  wide.  The  symptoms  have  been  stated 
somewhat  dogmatically  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  ;  and,  as  only  a  few  cases  have  as  yet 
been  accurately  observed,  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  those  here  set  down  may  be  found  to 
be  incorrect  or  not  eharacteristio. 

Tbsatmbkt.  —  None  of  the  numenraa 
methods  of  treatment  hil^ierto  applied  in 
acromegaly  have  proved  of  the  slightest  nse. 

BiCKHAN  J.  OODLBI. 

ACTIirOHTCOSIS  (aicn's,  a  ray;  and 
fivicqt,  a  fungus). — Dkfimition. — A  chronic 
disease,  attended  by  the  formation  of  ab- 
scesses, ohronio  interstitial  inflammations, 
or  tumour- like  growths  of  granulation-tissue, 
due  to  infection  by  a  fungus  known  as  Aeti- 
iiiomycea  bovia. 

Hktobt. — ^This  disease,  which  especially 
affects  hOTned  cattle  and  swine,  and  has  long 
been  known  under  various  names  as  oooor- 
ring  in  them,  has  dming  the  last  few  years 
been  proved  to  be  not  infirequent  in  man. 
Its  parasitic  nature  was  discovered  in  1676 
by  Bollinger,  who  named  the  parasite  AcHito- 
mycea,  the  ray-fungus.  In  1877  J.  Israel, 
and  in  1879  Ponfick,  described  eases  in  the 
human  subject,  and  showed  their  identity 
with  the  animal  disease.  Since  that  time 
nomennu  instances  of  the  disease  have  been 
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observed ;  with  chronic  abscesses,  especi&U  j  in 
the  liver,  lungs,  bones  and  periosteum,  intes- 
tinal canal — especially  the  large  intestine  — 
and  more  rarely  in  other  positions,  e.g.  in 
the  brain,  as  in  recent  cases  recorded  by 
Dr.  Delepine  and  others. 

Gbnerai.  Charactebs  of  ths  DiaxASE. — In 
the  lower  animala  actinomycosis  frequently 
produces  indurated  masses  of  connective- 
tissue  growth,  which  tend  to  become  calci- 
fied ;  hence  the  name '  woody  tongue  '  applied 
to  the  affection  in  cows.  In  man  there  is  a 
tendency  rather  to  the  formation  of  chronic 
abscesses.  Infection  usually  appears  to  occur 
the  alimentary  canal  or  air-passagea,  the 
virus  entering  through  carious  teeth,  the 
crypts  of  the  tonsils,  pharynx,  &c.,  or  more 
rarely  by  direct  aspiration  into  the  lungs. 
Most  commonly  it  tends  first  to  produce  de- 
structive changes,  for  example,  in  the  jaws 
(upper  and  lower),  the  wall  of  the  pharynx,  or 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  oanaL 
In  the  jaws  a  process  of  gradual  necrosis  may 
occur.  From  the  upper  jaw  it  is  apt  to  spread 
to  the  periosteum  in  front  of  the  vertebrte,  or 
to  the  base  of  the  skull,  leading  to  chronic 
periosteal  abscesses,  followed  by  caries,  some- 
times with  retro-pharyngeal  abscess.  It  may 
next  invade  the  tissues  of  the  neck,  forming 
deep-seated  abscesses.  Not  infrequently  in 
man,  however,  the  liver  is  the  first  organ  ob- 
viously attacked.  It  has  been  shown  that  a 
primary  infection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestines,  especially  the  large  intestine, 
may  occur,  and  not  improbably  the  infection 
of  the  liver  is  secondary  to  this.  Affection  of 
the  lungs  may  take  place  by  direct  aspiration 
of  the  virus,  or  possibly  through  infection  ex- 
tending from  the  mediastinum,  which  has  been 
reached  through  the  oBsophagus.  Infection  of 
the  brain  and  other  parts  may  take  place 
either  through  the  lymphatics  or  through  the 
blood. 

Anatomicai.  Chabactkrs.  — Four  varieties 
of  the  chronic  inflammatory  process  have 
been  determined  in  actinomycosis  : — 

First,  when  upon  a  free  surface,  as  the 
mucous  membranes,  the  formation  of  masses 
of  epithelium  containing  the  fungus  has  been 
observed,  together  with  subjacent  ulceration. 

Second,  when  occurring  upon  afree  surface, 
as  in  serous  cavities  or  within  the  periosteum, 
tumour-growths  may  occur,  formerly  mis- 
taken (when  periosteal)  for  osteo-saroomas. 

Third,  the  formation  of  masses  of  dense 
granulation-tissue  or  sarcoma-like  tumours, 
which  may  become  fibroid  or  calcified,  but  re- 
main indurated.  Allied  with  this  there  may 
be  an  infiltration  with  firm  grantdation-tissue. 

Fourth,  the  production  of  chronic  abscesses, 
which  soften  slowly,  causing  widespread 
infiltration  and  necrosis  of  the  tissues,  but 
are  not  usually  accompanied  by  marked  in- 
flammatory reaction.  In  the  pus  from  these 
abscesses,  which  is  usually  thick,  yellow,  and 
somewhat  lompy,  may  be  found  minute 
8 


yellowish  grannies  or  masses,  varying  in  size 
from  the  most  minute  particles  visible  with 
the  naked  eye,  to  the  size  of  about  inch 
in  diameter,  of  yellowish  colour,  ovoid  or 
rounded,  and  of  ^ghtly  greasy  feel.  Under 
the  microscope  these  are  found  to  consist  of 
masses  of  the  ray-fungus. 

On  microscopical  examination  of  prepared 
sections,  especially  in  the  firmer  nodules, 
the  characters  can  be  better  seen.  Various 
modes  of  staining  may  be  employed,  for  which 
the  reader  is  referred  to  special  technical 
works,  gentian-violet,  fuchsin,  and  methylene 


'mm 


Via.  1. — The  wood-cat  showi  the  chajrusters  of  k 
minote  centre  of  growth  in  mi  ftctinomyootiB 
nodule  from  the  tongue  of  b  cow.  The  upper 
portion  ia  sufficiently  deacribed  in  the  text.  The 
mua  of  fungus  is  represented  as  much  leas  denie 
thui  in  reaUty,otherwiBe  no  detail  could  be  shown. 
(Magnified  about  800  diameters.) 

The  lower  four  small  flgores  show  the  churoc- 
ters  seen  in  the  sajne  growth  under  a  soniewbiit 
higher  power.  (1)  A  group  of  cells  {?  one  cell  in 
a  state  of  division)  containing  a  cluster  of  the 
clubbed  filaments.  (2)  A  single  cell  with  octi- 
noniyces  growing  in  it.  (8)  A  group  of  clubbed 
hyphsa  much  larger  than  the  others.  (4)  Fil^ 
menta  from  c«ntre  uf  mass,  showing  bacillus- 
like  chftracters,  and  false  branching ;  resembling 
cladothrii. 

blue  being  amongst  the  most  suitable  re- 
agents. The  structure  is  composed  of  granu- 
lation-tissue, either  small  or  large-celled, 
frequently  with  branching  and  spindle  cells, 
resembling  spindle -celled  sarcoma.  Scattered 
through  the  granulation -tissue  are  deeply 
stained  masses,  which  form  the  centre  of 
more  typically  arranged  masses  of  cells.  The 
fungus  itself,  when  seen  in  the  smaller 
nodules,  is  usually  composed  of  a  centra) 
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portion  containing  coccuB-like  bodies,  and 
delicate,  branching,  bacilltis-like  filaments. 
At  the  periphery  of  the  mass  the  filaments 
are  arranged  side  by  side  and  radially,  their 
outer  extremities  being  swollen  and  bulbous- 
looking  or  club-like.  Immediately  sorround- 
ing  these  a  zone  of  lai^e  epithehoid  granu- 
lation-ceils may  be  observed,  the  cells  some- 
times being  arranged  radially  and  resembling 
columnar  epithelium.  Still  farther  out  are 
epithelioid  cells  in  layers;  and  beyond 
these  are  smaller  cells,  gradually  mei^^g 
into  the  surrounding  granulation-tissue. 
Considerable  varieties  of  structure  are,  how- 
ever, observed,  which  need  not  be  detailed 
here.  The  epithelioid  cells  may  be  scanty, 
or  irr^;ularly  arranged,  and  of  small  size. 
In  general  arrangement  these  centres  recall 
somewhat  that  of  an  elementary  tubercle- 
follicle.  The  masses  of  fungi  also  present 
varieties.  When  of  large  size  they  fireqaently 
show  zones  of  calcification.  Clnb-ahaped 
bodies  may  also  be  found  scattered  more  ir- 
regularly throu^  the  mass.  The  loranching, 
delicate  thruds  may  be  nomerous  or  Bcanty ; 
and  maasefi  of  cocona-like  bo^es  may  be 
observed. 

Much  discussion,  which  it  would  here  be 
undesirable  to  detail,  has  taken  place  aa  to 
the  nature  of  the  fdngna,  and  the  exact 
relations  of  its  different  forms.  The  general 
belief  now  is  that  it  belongs,  or  is  closely 
allied,  to  the  cladotfi/ricece,  and  that  the 
aeveral  forms  are  various  stages  of  its  growth, 
the  coccus-like  bodies  being  spores,  tiia  fila- 
ments the  earlier  stages  of  its  growth,  and 
the  club-like  bodies  swollen  maments  or 
hypluB — swollen  in  conaequenoe  of  defective 
nutriment ;  some  regard  them,  however,  as 
possibly  McL  The  fungus  has  been  suc- 
cesafully  cultivated  by  Boatrom,  ai^  in  its 
gsnenJ  characters  appears  closely  to  resemble 
the  eladotkricete. 

For  farther  details  reference  may  be  made 
to  special  works. 

MoDK  OF  iNFECTioN.—The  general  evidence 
at  the  present  time  renders  it  probable  that  the 
infection  of  actinomycosis  is  introduced  by 
food,  and  especially  by  .some  varieties  of  grain 
on  which  the  fungus  grows.  Grain  grown  on 
freshly  cultivated  ground  has  in  some  cases 
apparently  led  to  an  outbreak  amongst  cattle. 
In  one  case  in  the  human  subject,  recorded 
by  Soltmann,  a  child  swallowed  a  head  of 
wall-barley  Ihordeummarinum),  which  stuck 
in  the  oesophagus  and  was  followed  by  the 
dereloinuent  of  an  actinomycotic  abscess 
(Elebs.  AOg.  Path.  1887,  p.  286).  Direct 
trananuBsion  by  contagion  has  been  observed 
by  Johne  and  Ponfick  ;  and  by  inoculation  of 
material  from  absoeeses  (Fleming,  AcUnomy- 
co«u,1888;  alsoGrookshankiMetj.  C^.Tranj. 
vol.  Ixxii.  p.  207).  Orguiisms  similar  to  the 
actinomyces  grow  on  various  kinds  of  grass. 

Genbru.  Cotjbse.  —  Actinomycosis  is 
osoally  extremely  chronic.   When  primority 


affecting  the  lmg»,  it  tends  to  sfa-ead  locally 

and  involve  the  pleuza,  the  periosteum  of 
the  ribs,  and  the  tissues  of  the  thoracic  wall, 
forming  sinuses  which  open  externally.  In 
some  cases  the  fungus  has  been  found  in 
the  sputum  without  definite  physical  signs 
in  the  lungs.  In  the  Uver  the  abscesses  may 
also  reach  a  considerable  size,  and  tend  to 
form  adhesions  and  flstaloua  tracks  tbxongfa 
the  abdominal  walL  In  the  neek^  as  has 
been  stated,  a  slow  proeeas  of  enttension  may 
take  place  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  ver- 
tebres  and  their  periosteum,  and  the  deeper 
tissues  of  the  part,  forming  in  some  cases 
very  large  chronic  abscesses,  which  when 
opened  show  little  tendency  to  heal.  I>irect 
spread  of  the  infection  by  uie  lymphatics  has 
been  observed,  but  the  production  of  abscesses 
in  the  brain  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for 
except  by  carria^^e  throng  the  blood-atream. 
The  fungus,  like  other  organisms,  is  fire- 
quently  found,  especially  in  the  coccus  and 
rod  fonus,  within  granulation-tissue  cells  and 
leucocyte-like  cells  in  the  local  affection ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  these  simpler  forma 
may  be  oarried  t^mnigfaont  the  body  1^ 
wandering  oella  and  leucocytea.  ^Ilie  ab 
scesses  are  sometimes  unattended  by  fover, 
but  abscesses  in  the  hmgs  and  liver  have  stnne* 
times  been  aooompamed  by  Tecnneni  zigors. 

Diagnosis. — ^Tfais  in  many  eases  can  only 
be  determined  by  microscopical  examination 
of  the  dischai^es  or  the  pus.  A  very  chrtmie 
slowly-spreadrng  abscess-formation  of  nn- 
deteixniued  cause  should  lead  to  suspicion  of 
actinomycosiB.  The  absence  of  fever  cannot 
be  relied  upon.  In  the  microscopical  examinsr 
tion  of  the  sputum  core  must  be  taken  not  to 
confound  the  fungus  with  very  «iTnilR.r  or- 
ganimns  which  may  occur  in  carious  teeth,  ft^c. 

Tbeathent. — Little  can  be  said  on  this 
subject.  Complete  evacuation  of  abscesses, 
and  (where  pcesible)  irrigation  with  dOute 
antismtio  atwitions,  would  no  doubt  be  in- 
dicated. From  our  present  knowledge  it  is 
improbable  that  any  internal  remedy  could 
be  safely  given  in  sufficient  doses  to  destn^ 
the  fungus.  The  general  treatment  mnrt 
rather  be  directed  to  the  nutrition  and  support 
of  the  vital  powers'  of  the  patient. 

W.  B.  Greenttkij). 

ACX7PinrCT0BE  {acuB,  a  needle;  and 
j)im<;<tim,apriok). — STNOK.iFr.aotfptmeiwv; 
Ger.  NadeUHeK 

DxsoKEFTioH.— Aonponeture  is  an  anoient 
mode  of  treatment  tac  the  relief  of  paiufiil 
affeotionB,  now  but  little  used,  consisting  in 
the  introduction  of  fine  round  needles  thrmigh 
the  skin,  to  a  varying  depth.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  this  country  from 
China  or  Japan,  about  200  years  ago.  The 
needles  used  are  about  two  inches  in  length, 
and  are  set  in  round  handles,  so  that  tibey 
can  be  introduced  with  a  gentle,  rotatory 
movement.  Acupuncture  is  now  employ^ 
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chiefly  in  lumbago  and  leiatiiia,  in  which 
afibctions  it  undoubtedly  may  give  relief! 
The  operation  is  thus  performed.  The 
pMient  being  laid  npon  his  &ce,  tender  spote 
are  BOOf^ht  for — in  lumbago  over  the  erector 
^nsB,  in  flciatioa  along  the  course  of  the 
sciatic  nerve.  The  needles  are  then  pushed 
in  vertically  for  a  depth  of  from  one  and  a- 
half  to  two  inches,  and  allowed  to  remain 
for  from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours.  The 
number  of  needles  employed  may  vary  from 
one  to  six.  In  sciatica  it  is  recommended,  if 
poanble,  to  make  Uie  needle  actually  pene- 
trate the  nerve.  This  resnlt  is  known  by  the 
patient  oonnilainii^  of  sudden  pain  shooting 
down  the  Eaek  oTthe  leg.  The  mode  of 
action  is  uncertain,  bnt  in  sciatica  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  pnnctore  of  the  nerve- 
aheath  allows  the  escape  of  fluid.  Acuponc- 
tore  has  also  been  employed  in  painful 
neoritis  following  injury,  bat  without 
eflfect.  In  a  modification  invented  by 
Bannscheidt,  forty  punctures,  about  half- 
an-inch  in  depth,  were  made  in  an 
area  of  the  size  of  a  crown-piece,  by  an 
instmment  working  by  a  spring.  Oil  of 
mustard,  diluted  with  olive  oil,  was  then 
painted  on,  which  gave  rise  to  an  amption 
like  herpes.  The  term  acupuncture  is  also 
ap{died  by  some  to  the  introdnction  of 
nee^es  into  a  cyst,  in  order  to  allow  the 
fluid  ecmtents  to  e8c^>e,  as  in  the  to«atment 
of  ganglion,  of  hydrocele  in  in&nts,  or  of 
hydatid  cyst  of  the  liver.  Puncture  of  the 
skm  for  the  reli^  of  cedema  is  sometimes 
called  by  the  same  name.  For  this  purpose 
the  ordinary  three  -  cornered  acupressure- 
needle  is  more  convenient  than  a  round 
acnponctare-ueedle,  as  the  puncture  resulting 
from  it  allows  fluid  to  escape  more  readily. 
The  namber  and  situation  of  Uie  punctures 
being  determined  upon,  they  should  be  made  in 
rapid  succession  and  of  sofiicient  depth  to  allow 
a  free  escape  of  the  fluid.     Maecus  Beck. 

ACUTE. — This  word,  when  asBooiated 
with  a  disease,  signifies  that  such  disease 
runs  a  more  or  less  rapid  course,  and  is 
generally  attended  with  urgent  symptoms. 
It  is  also  employed  to  express  intensity  of  a 
particular  symptom*  as,  fbr  example,  pain. 

ADDISOir*S  DISKASE.  —  Stkon.  : 
Morbus  AdditonU;  Bronzed  Skin  Disease. 
Fr.  iicdadie  d^AdAi*on\  Gter.  Additotuche 
KranJeheit. 

DKFXinnoN. — In  his  original  memoir  on 
this  subject,  Dr.  Addison  wrote  :  '  The  lead- 
ing and  chsracteristic  features  of  the  morbid 
state  to  which  I  would  direct  attention  are 
"i^*!  general  langnor  and  debility,  re- 
markable feebleness  of  the  heart's  action, 
irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  a  peonliat 
ehuige  of  colour  in  the  aUn,  occurring  in 
connexion  with  a  diseased  ccmdition  of  the 
sapraFenal  capsules.' 

In  reality,  the  general  symptoms  of  the 


disease,  as  given  above,  outweigh  in  im- 
portance an^  pigmentary  change  whatever ; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  disease  to  run 
its  course  without  any  unusual  deposit  of 
pigment  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

Addison's  disease  might,  however,  be 
defined  as  a  constitutional  malady,  charac- 
terised by  great  weakness  and  ancemia,  with 
deposit  of  pigment  in  the  skin  and  some 
other  ports  of  the  body,  depending  on  chronic 
tuberculosis  of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  and 
the  extension  of  fibrous  thickenmg  to  the 
adjacent  nerve-gan^ia  and  plezuseB,  causing 
their  compression  uid  atrophy. 

^TiOLoaT. — The  conatitutional  or  general 
nature^  of  Addison's  disease  must  ever  be 
borne  in  mind,  though  some  of  its  factors  are 
strictly  local ;  but,  though  constitutional,  it  is 
not  transmissible  either  (a)  by  contagion  or 
infection,  or  {b)  by  inheritance.  I^  however, 
Addison's  disease  itself  is  never  an  inherited 
mtilady,  it  is  in  ver^  many  cases  associated 
with  a  highly  hereditary  constitution,  that  of 
the  tubercular  or  scrofulous  type;  and  in 
such  individuals  accidents,  like  falls  or 
blows,  which  would  lail  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  stronger  men  or  women,  may 
sofiice  to  set  the  morbid  process  in  motion. 
In  not  a  few  instances  tiie  bodies  of  the 
subjects  of  this  disease  have  been  found 
perfectljr  healthy  apart  from  the  morbid 
change  in  the  suprarenal  capsules  charac- 
teristic of  the  malady;  and,  in  a  certain 
number  of  cases,  local  abscesses  seem  to 
have  been  the  starting-point  of  the  specific 
ohangeain  the  capsules  themselves.  Addison's 
disease  is,  moreover,  essentially  one  of  early 
adult  life,  the  great  majority  of  cases  occurring 
between  fifteen  and  forty.  It  is  much  more 
frequent  in  men  than  in  women ;  and  seems 
to  be  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  the 
working  classes. 

Sthftoics. —  The  earlier  symptoms  of 
Addison's  disease  are  often  so  indefinite  and 
BO  inaidions,  that  it  may  not  be  until  the 
disease  is  folly  developed  that  the  patient 
seeks  medical  aid,  and  by  that  time  they  are 
usually  unmistakable.  It  is  different  when 
the  malady  apparently  originates  in  a  fall 
or  a  blow ;  but  even  such  a  starting-point  as 
this  may  only  be  sought  for  late  in  the 
history  of  the  disease. 

The  mischief  may  be  said  to  commence  in 
most  cases  with  a  feeling  of  general  weakness 
and  of  being  unwell ;  the  discolouration  of 
the  skin  usually  appears  later,  but  may  be 
the  first  prominent  symptom.  In  a  small 
number  of  cases  the  onset  maybe  acute,  with 
lose  of  appetite,  sickness,  headache,  pain  in 
the  epigastrium,  sometimes  also  vomiting 
and  £itfrb(Ea.  "When  the  disease  has  at- 
tained its  fall  development,  the  characteristics 
of  the  malady  are  most  striking.  Then  the 
downcast,  mournful  look,  the  drooping 
shoulders  and  stooping  gait,  the  arms  hang- 
ing helplessly  by  the  sides,  and  the  slow 
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and  listless  movements  of  the  patient  are  ex- 
ceedingly impressive.  If  to  this  be  added  the 
darkening  of  the  skin,  the  olear  and  pearly 
conjunctiva,  and  the  breathlessness  on  exer- 
tion, we  have  almost  all  that  meets  the  eye 
when  such  a  patient  presents  himself.  But 
to  these,  on  inquiry,  other  important  eyarp- 
tana  fare  easily  added.  The  breatblessuaBs 
will  be  found  to  be  partly  dne  to  ■■■im'tniaL, 
partly  to  impaired  innervation.  From  the 
same  causes  in  part,  but  not  entirdy,wefind 
a^niek  feeble  action  of  the  heart,  readily 
giving  place  to  palpitation.  With  these  are 
HBOaU^  aasociated  pain  and  tenderness  in 
the  epigastrium  and  hypochondria,  irritability 
of  the  stomach  and  nausea — giving  rise  to 
retching,  and  frequently  obstinate  vomiting. 
Such  modifications  of  breathing  as  sighing, 
yawning,  or  hiccup,  are  frequent.  Again, 
from  the  anemia,  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
to  giddiness  and  syncope,  which  last 
increases  as  the  disease  wears  on,  and  in 
many  cases  carries  off  the  patient  when 
raising  himself  or  being  raised  in  bed,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  food  or  performing 
other  necessary  functions.  This  is  not  the 
invariable  mode  of  death,  for  nervous 
symptoms,  such  as  coma  or  convulsions, 
may  usher  in  the  final  scene.  When  the 
prostration  is  great,  the  patient  may  be  for 
some  time  before  deaui  apparently  un- 
conscious, but  this  is  simply  due  to  unwilling- 
ness to  make  the  slightest  exertion,  owing  to 
his  profotmd  weakness. 

Throughout  the  whole  disease  the  bodily 
temperature  is  diminished  (97°-98°  Fah.) 
rather  than  increased;  and  this  is  often 
markedly  the  case  towards  the  close  of  the 
disease,  though  then,  it  has  been  noted  as 
high  as  100'^  Fah. 

From  the  above  sketch  it  is  plain  that  the 
two  most  prominent  factors  in  the  disease,  as 
presented  during  life,  are : — 

1.  General  weakness  and  antemiii. 

2.  Abnormal  deposit  of  pigment  in  various 
parts  of  the  body. 

1.  To  the  former  of  these  is  to  be  referred 
(a)  the  loss  of  muscular  power,  as  evidenced 
by  diminished  muscular  energy  and  force, 
both  in  the  voluntary  and  involuntary 
muscles,  for  the  heart's  action  is  feeble  and 
imperfect,  and  the  bowels  are  usually  con- 
fined, {b)  At  once  a  cause  and  consequence 
of  the  weakness  and  annmia  are  loss  of 
appetite,  sickness  and  vomiting,  though 
these,  too,  depend  in  part  on  other  morbid 
changes;  whilst, lastly  (c),  imperfect  nutrition 
of  the  nervous  system  results,  notably  of  the 
brain  itself,  whence  arise  vertigo,  numbness, 
dimness  of  sight,  deafriess,  tremors,  and  the 
like.  The  pain  in  the  epigastric  and  hypochon- 
driac regions  is  probably  due  to  local  causes. 

2.  The  deposit  of  pigment  is  peculiar  and 
characteristic.  It  is  not  uniform  in  disposi- 
tion, and  varies  greatly  in  tint  It  may  only 
amount  to  a  light  brown  or  smoky  discoloura- 
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tion  in  certain  parts,  or  it  may  assume  the 
appearance  of  a  dark  olive-green  hue, 
approaching  to  black  in  some  situations, 
especially  over  the  genitals  and  nipples. 
Elsewhere  it  is  most  abundant  on  the  face 
(where  it  often  seems  to  begin),  on  the  neck, 
the  backs  of  the  hands,  the  folds  of  the  legs, 
and  along  either  side  of  the  linea  alba.  ^  A 
striking  peculiarity  is  that  the  coiyunoiive 
are  olear  and  pearly,  and  that  the  nails  are 
never  discoloured.  On  the  other  hand,  tiiere 
is  a  great  tendency  to  the  deposit  of  pigment 
where  the  skin  has  been  irritated  or  the 
epidermis  removed,  as  by  a  mustard  poultice 
or  blister ;  but  the  skin  is  always  smooth 
and  supple.  In  a  typical  case  imder  the 
writer's  care,  blisters  had  been  applied  to  the 
chest  for  the  uneasy  feeling  experienced  there ; 
and  the  pigmentary  tint  was  deeper  here 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  save  the 
genitals.  Cicatrices  affecting  the  whole 
depth  of  the  skin  do  not  seem  to  be  so  pig- 
mented. The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  not  infrequently  becomes  the  site  of 
pigmentary  deposits.  Tbeae  an  not  diffuse ; 
but,  when  the  lips  are  affected,  they  usually 
take  the  shape  of  smears  or  lines.  On  the 
insides  of  the  cheeks  blotches  or  Irregularly- 
defined  spots  are  most  common,  as  wdl  as  on 
the  sides  and  root  of  the  tongue.  The  latter 
spots  are  commonly  better  defined  than  are 
the  others,  and  somewhat  resemble  the  small 
well-marked  black  spots  occasionally  observed 
in  parts  already  pigmented. 

The  site  of  tlus  pigmentary  deposit  is  in 
the  growing  layer  of  the  epidermis,  the  usual 
site  of  colour  in  all  races  of  mankind,  and 
which  is  usually  known  as  HieTeiemueosum; 
but  occasionally  pigmentary  grannies  are  to  be 
found  deeper,  in  the  cells  of  the  iroe  skin. 

An  interesting  clinical  fact  was  brought  out 
by  the  late  Dr.  Qreenhow,  which  will,  pro- 
bably, be  noted  in  a  considerable  proportion  of 
cases.  This  is  the  mode  in  which  the  disease 
progresses.  Often  it  presents  periods  of 
remission,  only  to  be  followed  by  a  more 
marked  advance ;  but,  notwithstanding  these 
remissions,  the  progress  is  invariably  towards 
a  fatal  termination.  The  time  occupied  in 
this  progress  varies  much  :  it  may  be  weeks 
or  months,  or  it  may  be  years.  But  in  all 
well-defined  cases  the  result  is  the  same. 

Patholoot, — From  the  earliest  description 
of  the  morbid  state  known  as  Addison's 
disease,  the  malady  has  been  associated  with 
disease  of  the  suprarenal  capsules.  At  first 
it  was  supposed  that  any  lortu  of  disease 
affecting  these  organs  must  give  rise  to  a 
similar  train  of  symptoms,  and  some  of  the 
investigations  carried  on  with  a  view  to 
sustain  this  position  sound  absurd  enough  by 
the  light  of  subsequent  experience.  Gradu- 
ally it  has  been  made  clear  that  only  one 
kind  of  lesion  is  accompanied  by  the  specific 
symptoms  just  detailed.  Briefly,  the  morbid 
changes  are  as  follows : 
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The  snprarenal  capsnlee  normally  oonaist 
of  two  parte,  a  cortical  and  medullary,  differ- 
ing greatly  in  their  structmv.  In  Addison's 
disease  both  are  saperseded  by  a  new  strac- 
tore,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  various  stages.  In 
the  earliest  of  these  the  oapsules  are  invaded 
by  a  kind  of  translficent  materialt  which  is 
Bometimea  almost  oartilag^oas  in  its  hard- 
nesa,  and  which,  when  ezamined  imder  the 
microBcope,  resolves  itself  into  a  kind  of  very 
finely  libiillated  or  trabecnlar  connective 
tissue,  with  corpuscles  lilce  lencocytes  freely 
congregated  in  the  interstices  of  the  meshwork 
or  between  the  fibres.  Tlus  material,  when 
seen  in  bulk,  is  grey  or  greenish-grey,  after* 
wards  becoming  red  on  exposore.  With  it  is 
mixed  up  an  opaque  yellow  substance,  vary- 
ing in  amount,  and  apparently  more  abundant 
the  more  advanced  the  disease.  In  the  earlier 
stages  it  presents  the  appearance  of  nodules 
embedded  in  the  translucentmaterial,  but  later 
almost  the  whole  of  this  material  may  have 
disappeared,  and  the  yellow  opaque  matter 
become  converted  into  a  thick  creamy  fluid, 
a  putty-lika  snbstanee.  or  even  one  or  more 
eretaceouB  masses.  This  opaque  material, 
then,  is  evidently,  from  its  first  appearance, 
indicative  of  fatty  degeneration,  and  closely 
raembles  in  every  respect  what  uned  to  be 
known  as  yellow  or  crude  tnbercle.  The 
more  recent  discovery  of  the  tubercle-bacillus 
in  several  cases  confirms  Virchow'B  original 
view  as  to  the  essentially  tabercuhvr  nature  of 
the  affection. 

The  exterior  of  the  capsules  presents  certain 
important  features.  The  capsules  themselves 
may  be  large  or  small,  according  to  the  stage 
of  the  disease  and  the  nature  of  their  con- 
tents, bat,  even  when  they  are  small,  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  at  one  time  they  were 
enlarged.  In  all  cases  thej  will  be  found 
closely  and  strongly  adherent  to  neighbouring 
stmetnies.    Some  of  these  structures  are  of 

Ct  importance:  for  example,  the  semi- 
r  ganglia,  and  the  vast  plexus  of  nerves 
•Bsoeiated  therewith,  in  which  important 
changes  have  been  found.  These  patho- 
logical  conditions  have  been  so  often  olwerved 
and  so  carefully  noted,  that  the^  cannot  be 
looked  apon  as  accidental  concomitants  of  the 
diseased  process,  but  rather  part  and  parcel 
of  it,  and  in  all  probabihty  as  giving  a  clue 
to  some  of  the  most  marked  phenomena  of 
the  malady.  Broadly  it  may  be  said  that 
these  changes  consist  in  a  great  thickening 
of  the  connective  tissue  sarrounding  the 
nerve-fibrea  and  the  gangUon-cells,  giving 
rise  to  Bomeibing  like  compression  and  ulti- 
mate destmetion  of  these  elements.  This 
occurs  both  in  the  cerebro-spinal  nerve-fibres, 
and  in  those  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  ganglionie  system.  The  nerve-oells, 
moreover,  are  not  infreqnently  deeply  p^> 
mented.  > 

The  view  commonly  held  as  to  the  actual 
pathcJogy  of  Addison's  disease  is  that  its 


phenomena  are  due  to  the  nerve-lesions  just 
described,  and  not  to  the  destruction  of  the 
suprarenal  capsules,  though  the  exact  mode 
in  which  they  produce  these  effects  is  at 
present  a  mere  matter  of  speculation.  Ac- 
cording to  another  view  the  destrjiiction  of 
the  Bupiurenal  bodies  is  the  cause  of  the 
rominent  symptoms,  and  this  is  supported 
y  Dr.  MaoMunn,  as  the  result  of  his  spectro- 
seomc  observations  on  the  blood  and  urine. 
He  believes  that  the  fimction  of  these  bodies 
is  to  separate  effete  pigments  and  their 
accompanying  proteids.  When  they  are 
diseased,  these  elements  are  not  removed, 
but  circulate  in  the  blood,  the  pigments  or 
their  incomplete  metabolites  producing  pig- 
mentation of  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  appearing  often  in  the  urine  as 
uro-hfemato-porphyrin ;  the  proteids  setting 
up  toxic  effects,  and  leading  to  farther  de- 
terioration of  the  blood,  with  its  conse- 
quencee. 

In  making  the  sectitm  of  the  body  after 
death  fi'om  Addison's  disease,  one  oannot 
help  being  struck  with  the  amount  of  sub- 
cutaneous &t,  especially  over  the  abd(nnen, 
as  contrasted  with  the  difficulties  of  nntrilion 
under  which  the  patient  suffered ;  yet  a  con- 
siderable quantity  is  almost  always  foimd. 
But  more  closely  connected  with  this  mal. 
nutrition  are  certain  changes  in  the  absorbent 
system  along  the  digestive  tract.  These 
consist  in  enlargement  of  the  solitary  and 
agglomerated  glands  constituting  Feyer's 
patches,  and  of  the  mesenteric  glands ;  as  well 
as  in  lymphoid  growths  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  which  give  rise  to  little 
projections,  termed  mammHiationa,  on  the 
waUs  of  that  organ,  especially  near  the 
pylorus.  Small  eochymoses  are  also  not  un- 
usually fbimd  in  ihe  same  situation.  Of  other 
organs  it  may  be  noted  that  the  liver  and 
spleen  are  often  enlarged  and  hypemmic,  and 
the  heart  small  and  hght  in  weight. 

DuaNOSls. — There  would  have  been  less 
difficulty  or  doubt  in  the  diagnosis  of  Addison's 
disease,  had  it  been  clearly  enunciated  from 
the  first  that  a  bronzed  skin  did  not  alone 
constitute  the  malady.  The  disease  rests  on 
a  threefold  basis — general  weakneu,  diseased 
suprarenal  capsules,  and  bron»ed  skin,  the 
last  being  the  least  important  of  the  three. 
There  may  be  darkening  of  the  skin  from  a 
great  variety  of  causes,  vjz.:  (a)  exposure, 
and  attacks  of  vermin  {morbus  erronum, 
Greenbow ;  Vagantenkrankkeit,  Vogt) ; 
(()  wasting  diseases,  as  chronic  phthisis; 
\c)  syphilis ;  (d)  malsjia ;  (0)  liver-usease  or 
jaundice  if  long-continued ;  fto.;  but  in  none 
of  these  cases  should  there  be  any  difficulty 
if  the  preceding  dictum  is  borne  in  mind. 

Pbognosis. — This  is  always  un&vourable, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  definite 
|)eriod  for  the  termination  of  the  disease,  since 
it  oflen  progresses  irregularly,  with  periods 
of  improvement  followed  by  relapse. 
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Tbbatmeht. — ^From  what  has  just  leen 
said,  it  is  plain  Umtnot  mutdiis  tobeefleeted 
by  treatment  as  r^jardB  the  euro  of  Addison's 
disease ;  but  mnoh  maj^  be  done  by  oareful 
manusment  to  retard  its  progress  and  com' 
fisrt  tne  patient.  As  soon  as  the  disease  is 
discorered,  the  sooner  the  patient  makes  up 
his  mind  to  an  inralid  lifio  the  better.  Best 
and  careful  dieting  are  the  basis  of  the  treat- 
ment.  As  regardp  diet,  it  may  be  briefly  said 
that  what  the  patient  can  take  best  snits  best. 
As  the  stomach  is  so  irritable,  anything  likely 
to  upset  it  should  be  avoided.  Hence,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  better  to  give  concentrated  nourish- 
ment,  as  essence  of  meat  {not  the  extraef)  or 
chicken,  or  raw  ponnded  meat,  when  oUier 
things  cannot  be  taken.  It  is  also  important 
to  bmr  in  mind  that  the  stomach  will  often 
tolerate  food  cc^d  or  even  frozen,  when  hot 
sabstanoea  would  be  |nomptly  rejected.  In 
certain  stages  of  thia  malady  it  may  well  be 
said  that  the  physioian's  sncoesB  will  depend 
more  on  his  knowledge  of  ^e  cookery  book 
than  of  Uie  FharmacotKBU— not,  however, 
that  otu:  pharmaoenticaJ  gifts  are  to  he  de- 
spised. For  the  profound  depression  stimu- 
lants will  be  necessary,  but  these  may  take 
the  shape  of  ether,  or  spirit  of  chloroform,  as 
well  aa  of  wine  or  brandy.  For  the  irritable 
stomEich,  alkalis,  with  nnx  vomica  and  ipe- 
cacuanha, or  calomba,  are  of  great  service. 
So,  too,  in  another  way,  are  light  tonics  and 
neutral  salts  of  iron ;  but  the  stomach  should 
not  be  closed  with  too  much  medicine.  The 
bowels  should  not  be  much  disturbed,  bat,  if 
an  apwient  be  required,  a  mild  one,  as  a  small 
dose  of  castor  oil,  or  the  compound  Uquorice 
powder  of  the  Fharmacopceia,  will  suit.  If 
the  stomach  rebel  against  these,  a  wine-glassful 
of  Honyadi  Janos  water  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  followed  by  a  cup  of  warm 
milk,  may  better  agree  with  the  irritable 
orran.  AVhen  there  is  diarrhoea,  a  totally 
different  line  of  treatment  will  be  necesBary. 
Bnt  in  all  things,  and  at  all  times,  the 
graDii  rule  is  to  save  the  patient's  strength,  to 
add  to  it  if  possible,  and  to  resist  the  inroads 
of  the  disease,  whatever  shape  these  may  as- 
sume.     Alexander  Silteb.  W.  Catlet. 

ADENAIiOIA  (alsfiv,  a  gland;  and 
SKyos,  pain). — Pain  in  a  gland. 

AJ>EinTIS.--Inflammation  of  a  gland. 
See  the  several  glands. 

ADSK OCEIiB  (i^v,  a  gland ;  and  k^Xi;,  a 
tumour). — ^A  tomour  connected  with  a  gland. 

ADENODYNIA  (da^,  a  gland;  and 
iivvrf,  pain). — Fain  in  a  gland. 

ADENOID  (aSfio,  a  gland;  and  rtSdr, 
form). — Glandular  :  resembling  the  structure 
of  a  gland,  whether  secreting  or  lymphatic. 

ADKETOUA.  (dfi^^  a  gland,  and  the 


termiiution  oma^  adopted  to  indioate  a 
tomomr). — ^A  morbid  growth,  the  structure  of 
which  is  of  glandular  nature.   See  Tiwoitbb. 

AD^S)Ss.}-S'™<=*°'™ 
to  be  adherent  when  they  become  abnormally 
miited  together,  the  morbid  formations  by 
which  this  union  is  effected  being  tamed 
itdhencnr.  These  are  most  frequently  met 
with  in  Ponnexion  with  serous  snnaoes, 
being  usually  l^e  result  of  an  inflammatory 
process,  but  they  may  be  observed  in  other 
structures.  The  adhesions  vary  considerably 
in  extent,  number,  mode  of  arrangement,' 
firmness,  and  other  characters :  they  may 
merely  condBt  of  a  few  loose,  slender,  and 
delicate  bands;  or  these  bands  may  be  thick 
and  strong ;  or  the  contiguous  surfaces  may  be 
blended  and  matted  toother  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  so  that  they  cannot  be  separated 
without  tearing  or  cutting  them  asunder, 
this  last  condition  constituting  agglutination. 
In  structure  adhesions  consist  mainly  of  con- 
nective or  fibrous  tissue,  more  or  less  perfaetly 
developed,  with  a  few  new  vessels. 

Effects. — Adhesions  are  often  found  at 
post-mortem  examinations,  which  have  been 
of  little  or  no  consequence  dnring  life,  as,  for 
instance,  many  of  those  which  form  in  eon- 
nezion  with  the  pleural  surfaces.  If,  how- 
ever, they  are  extensive  and  firm,  or  if  they 
occupy  certain  regions  of  the  body,  th^  may 
prove  of  serious  moment.  The  pnncipal  eviLi 
which  are  liable  to  result  from  adhesions  may 
be  thus  indicated :— 1.  The;  often  bind  parts 
together,  and  interfere  with  the  movements 
of  important  organs,  such  as  the  lungs,  heart, 
stomach,  or  intestines;  in  this  way  prevent- 
ing the  due  performance  of  their  fimctions. 
2.  When  an  organ  is  displaced  in  any  way, 
as,  for  example,  the  heart  by  pleuritic  efiusion, 
it  may  become  fixed  in  its  new  position  by 
the  formation  of  adhesions,  its  functions  being 
thus  disturbed.  8.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
agglutination  may  lead  to  hypertrophy  of  an 
organ,  e.g.  the  heart,  by  embanassmg -its 
movements,  and  hence  affecting  its  action. 
4.  On  the  other  himd,  atrophy  or  d^eneration 
of  structiue  may  ensue,  in  consequence  of 
the  adhesions  interfering  with  the  dae  supply 
of  blood  by  pressing  upon  the  vessels,  so 
that  the  nutrition  of  tne  tissues  becomes 
impaired.  In  the  young,  also,  their  develop- 
ment may  be  checked.  5.  Adhesions  may 
involve  important  structures,  such  as  nerves 
or  vessels,  pressing  upon  or  destroying  them, 
thus  gi>'ing  rise  to  symptoms  of  a  serious 
nature.  6.  Tubes  or  canals  for  the  passage 
of  secretions  or  other  materials  are  some- 
times narrowed  or  obliterated  by  adhedons. 
7.  When  formed  within  the  abdominal  cavity, 
especially  when  they  take  the  form  of  ban^ 
adhesions  may  prove  highly  dangerous  by 
eompressingi  constricting,  exerting  traction 
upon,  or  strangulating  some  portion  of  the 
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ADIPOCEBE  as 


inteatine,  in  either  of  these  ways  Imding  to 
intestinal  obstruction. 

It  i>  firequently  difficult  or  impOBaible  to 
dttemiine  the  existence  of  adhesions  by 
dinieal  invectigatiaa  during  life ;  but  the 
hiBtOEy  of  some  past  illness  during  which 
they  were  likely  to  be  fomied,  the  results  of 
phyHical  examination,  espeeiaUy  in  connexion 
mat  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  the  ^^ptoms 
nrasenfc,  not  uncommonly  enable  them  to  be 
oiseovered.         Fbedekick  T.  Bobests. 

ADIPOCERE  (adept,  fat;  and  cera, 
wax).— Stmok.  :  Fr,  AtHpoeire;  Q&t.  Felt- 
waehM. 

I>BnHinoH. — ^A  substance  formed  by  a 
spontaneous  ohaoge  in  the  dead  tissues  of 
animals. 

Dbscbiptioh.— As  seen  generally  in  a  dried 
state  in  museums,  adipocere  somewhat  re- 
sembles spramaceti  in  consistence,  but  it  is 
less  oxystalline  in  fracture,  and  is  of  a  dull 
white  or  buff  colour,  the  surfiice  being  some- 
times marked  by  the  outlines  of  blood-vessels 
or  of  other  textures.  Adipocere  in  the  earUer 
stages  of  its  formatim,  or  when  formed  in  a 
damp  situation,  is  soft,  and  if  rubbed  between 
the  lingers  communicates  a  greasy  feeling. 
The  odour  is  peculiar  and  rather  dintgree- 
able. 

Chbmicai.  CoKPOsmoK.  —  Adipocere  dis- 
solves in  ether,  and  leaves  a  delicate  fila* 
mentouB  web ;  it  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  end 
yields  a  white  ash.  It  is  properly  described 
aa  a  wMp,  composed  of  margario  and  oleic 
atdds  in  combination  with  ammonium,  the 
fixed  alkalis,  and  alkaline  earths;  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  the  latter  ingredients  varies 
with  the  age  of  the  specimen  (the  ammonia 
di8a^>eariog),  and  with  the  composition  of 
the  finids  in  contact  with  which  the  adipocere 
has  been  formed.  It  is  said  that  oleic  acid 
predominates  in  adipocere  formed  from  dead 
lish. 

MicBoscopicAi.  Appbaiuncbs. — When  the 
flesh  of  animals  in  which  this  transformation 
has  recently  commenced  is  examined  with 
the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  be  composed  of 
broken-down  or  disintegrated  tissues,  fatty 
granules  or  particles,  together  with  a  fetr 
aeicnlar  scales  or  crystals.  The  granules 
mi^  be  seen  in  what  had  been  muscular 
tissue  to  assume  somewhat  the  arrangement 
(tf  the  muscular  fibrillte,  thns  presenting  an 
appearance  resembling  an  early  stage  of  fatty 
d^eneration.  In  old  and  dry  specimens  of 
adipocere  the  crystalline  scales  form  the  great 
portion  of  the  mass,  andtheymay  be  observed 
preserving  the  outlines  of  the  musoular  fibres. 

OaiaiM. — Adipocere  has  long  been  known. 
It  is  formed  readily  from  the  flesh  of  animals 
exposed  to  moisture,  or  placed  in  running 
water,  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  or  in  alcohol 
and  water  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  6.  It  is 
often  met  with  in  inconvenient  abundance  in 
(be  specimen  jars  of  the  anatomist.  The 


bodies  of  men  and  other  ftnimaU  buried  in 
peat  moss  have  frequently  been  found  com- 
pletely converted  into  adipocere.  Lord  Bacon 
mentions  it  in  the  Sylva  Sylvarum  (cent.  vii. 
§  678),  and  so  also  does  Sir  Thomas  Brown 
in  the  Hydriotaphia ;  but  attention  was 
especially  called  to  its  presence  wfara  a  vast 
number  of  bodies  were  removed  (in  1786-87) 
from  the  Cimetiire  de$  Innocent*  at  Paris  to 
the  Catacombs.  Fonrcroy  found  many  of 
these  bodies  converted  into  what  he  named 
adipocire,  a  name  since  retained.*  Gibbes 
(as  did  others)  suggested  the  possibility  of 
applying  adipocere  u>rmed  from  the  waste 
flesh  of  animals  to  some  useful  purposes,  but 
the  tenacity  of  the  disagreeable  odour  and 
the  presence  of  other  dUilciUtiee  have  pre- 
vented these  suggestions  from  being  earned 
out  {PhUoaopli.  Trana.  1794,  p.  95).  With 
respect  to  the  immediate  changes  which  give 
origin  to  adipocera,  chemists  have  differed  in 
opinion.  One  class  believes,  with  Gh^-Lussae 
and  BerzeliuB,  that  the  compound  results 
from  the  &t  originally  present  m  tiie  tissues, 
and  that  the  other  components  are  completely 
destroyed  by  putrefaction.  Another  class 
which  includes  the  names  of  Thomas  Thom- 
son and  Brande,  maintains  '  that  the  iktty 
matter  is  an  actual  product  of  the  decay,  ana 
DOtmerely  aneduotorresidue.'  Theseopinions 
may,  the  present  writer  thinks,  be  reconciled 
by  the  better  knowledge  we  now  possess  of 
the  elementary  composition  of  tissues.  We 
know  that  the  combination  of  fat  and  albu- 
min constituting  one  of  the  earliest  steps  in 
the  process  of  nutrition  is  traceable  in  the 
further  development  and  formation  of  nearly 
every  texture.  When  that  combination  is 
destroyed  by  a  cessation  of  the  proeesees  of 
life,  the  tissues  are,  as  it  were,  resolved  into 
their  primary  elements.  We  may  thns  have 
adipocere  derived  not  only  from  free  &t,  but 
from  the  elem^ts  of  mt  existing  in  and 
obtained  from  the  decomposition  of  other 
tissues.  Adipocere  may  thus  be  described 
as  both  an  educt  and  a  product.  This 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  researches  of 
Bauer  and  Voit,  who  showed  that  fatty 
matter  was  derived  from  the  metamorphosis 
of  albumin  in  starved  animals,  to  which 
phosphorus  had  been  administered.^ 

pATHOLOQicAi  RELATIONS. — The  medical 
jurist  has  studied  this  substance  with  the 
view  of  determining  the  time  and  progress 
of  its  formation,  and  of  thus  ascertaining  the 

*  A  cnrions  illuBtratioQ  of  this  piocefis  ia  inci- 
dentoUy  mentioned  bjr  Hr.  L.  Field.  The  nimois 
limestcHie,  he  says,  proTM  to  be  oompoeed  of  coral, 
in  eftoh  cell  of  which  a  particle  of  oil  is  found 
sealed  up — *  the  remilt  of  the  deoompositian  of  the 
uiimaloaU.' — Jottmai  qfthe  Baeiaty  of  Artt,  1888. 
p.  868. 

'  The  writer  would  dMin  to  refer  here  to  the 
zemukaible  analogy  which  exists  between  the  ohonn 
of  animal  matter  hito  adipocere,  and  that  whi^ 
occunt  in  vegetable  matter  by  its  ooaveruon  intc 
peat  and  ooeX 
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probable  period  ai  which  death  had  occurred. 
But  hitii«rto  no  decided  or  eatiB&ctory  in* 
formation  has  been  obtained,  owing  to  the 
varied  circumBtanceB  which  infloence  the 
progress  of  the  change,  in  oonnexion  not 
only  with  the  condition  of  the  body  itself, 
but  also  with  the  character  of  its  surround- 
ings. The  formation  of  adipocere  has  a 
fiirther  and  a  special  interest  for  the  patholo- 
gist. It  was  the  study  of  this  process  which 
led  the  present  writer  to  discover  the  analogy 
which  exists  between  it  and  fatty  degenera- 
tion in  the  hving  body,  and  thus  to  establish 
the  pathological  doctrine  that  6itty  degenera- 
tion is  the  result  of  a  retrograde  metamor- 
phosis, not  a  form  of  perverted  nutrition. 
(See  Medical  and  Chirurffical  Transactions, 
ToL  zzxiii.)  Richard  Quain. 

ADIP08IS.~A  term  which  properly 
signifies  either  general  corpulency,  or 
accomnlation  of  adipose  tissue  in  or  npon  an 
organ.   See  Fatty  QaxnTxa;  andOBBurr. 

ADIRONDACK  UOUNTAINS,  in 
Nov  York  State. — ^A  series  of  ranges  rising 
from  a  plateau  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  with 
picturesque  lakes  between  them.  Highest 
altitude,  Marcy,  5,887  feet.  Commodious 
hotels  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes.  Much 
frequented  as  a  summer  climatic  resort. 
Becommended  in  phthisis.  See  Clihats, 
Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

ADYNAmA\  ... 
ADTNAICIO/       P"'-J  and  8uwi/i4t, 

power). — Terms  indicating  seriona  dntression 
of  the  vital  powers.  The  noun  is  employed  as 
^nonymoos  with  the  'typhoid  condition.' 
The  adjective  is  applied  to  diseases  in  which 
the  phenomena  of  this  condition  are  promi- 
nent.  See  Typhoid  Condition. 

.saOFHONT  (fltf,  a  goat ;  and  0<uin), 
voice). — A  peculiar  iJteiation  of  the  reson- 
ance of  the  voice,  as  heard  on  auscultation 
of  the  ohest,  compared  to  the  Ueating  of  a 
gtmt.  See  Fhtsioal  Ezahinatioh. 

.STIOLOa-Y  {ahla,  cause;  and  Xoyos, 
word). — That  branch  of  pathological  soiraice 
which  deals  with  the  causation  of  disrase. 
See  PiSEASE,  Causes  ot 

AFFINITY.— This  term  is  the  designa- 
tion of  a  property  by  which  elementary  and 
compotmd  suDstiuices  unite  with  one  another 
and  form  new  compounds.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  property  with  which  chemists  are  princi- 
pally concerned.  But  the  ideas  suggested  to 
the  chemist  by  the  term  afilnity  are  also, 
though  less  explicitly,  excited  in  the  mind  of 
the  ^thologist  and  of  the  therapeutist  by 
certain  classes  of  facts  frequently  falling 
imder  their  observation.  The  pathologist, 
for  instance,  knows  that  sal^e  or  earthy 
matter  is  very  prone  to  accumulate  in  the 
midst  of  degenerated  tissue  in  the  walls  of  an 


artery  or  of  a  cardiac  valve,  so  as  to  give  riso 
to  a  patch  oi '  oalcification  ' ;  he  knows  that 
ina  gouty  patiratnrateof  sodium  is  most  etgit 
to  acomnulate  and  form 'chalk  stones*  in  the 
tissues  around  affected  j<nnts ;  he  knows  that, 
however  it  may  b«  administered,  arsenic  in 
poisonous  doses  tends  to  produce  inflamma- 
tion of  the  alimentary  canal,  that  strychnine 
acts  with  preference  upon  ihe  nervous  system, 
and  that  m  ordinary  oases  of  lead-poisoning 
this  metal  interferes  e^>ecially  with  the 
nutrition  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the 
forearm.  Applications  of  the  same  notion  in 
the  department  of  therapeutics  are  equally 
familiar  in  respect  to  the  action  of  many 
drugs.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  ascertained 
fact  that  iodide  of  potassium  tends  especially 
to  influence  the  nutrition  <tf  the  fibrous 
structures  in  the  body,  and  that  bromide  of 
potassium  has  a  no  leas  certain  action  in 
modifying  the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  centres 
in  many  unhealthy  states.  Again,  there  is  a 
whole  class  of  substances  which  when  taken 
into  the  system  have,  whatever  their  other 
actions  may  be,  an  undoubted  effect  in 
modifying  the  functional  activity  of  the 
kidney.  We  have  in  nitrite  of  amyl  and  in 
nitroglycerine  remedies  possessing  a  remark- 
able influence  over  the  imstriped  muscular 
fibres  of  the  arteries  and  bronchi,  or  else  over 
the  nerve-centres  by  which  they  are  con- 
trolled. We  have  in  woorara  an  agent  which 
acts  especially  upon  the  motor  side  of  the 
nervous  system ;  and  we  have  in  di^talis  an 
important  remedy  which,  amidst  its  other 
effects,  seems  to  have  a  decided  power  of 
improving  the  activity  of  the  cardiac  ganglia. 
The  recent  progress  of  therapeuties  encour- 
ages us  to  hope  that  more  and  more  of  these 
specific  efitects  of  drugs  wiU  be  accurately 
detennined,  so  that  the  notion  imphed  by 
the  term  affinity  may,  after  a  time,  have 
a  deeper  meaning  than  at  present  for  the 
practitioner  of  medicine.*   See  Antaoonish. 

H.  Chakltoh  Bastian. 

AFFUSION.— A  method  of  treatment 
which  conaistB  in  pouring  a  fluid,  nsndly 
water,  either  cold  or  warm,  upon  the  patient. 

See  Wateb,  Therapeutics  of;  and  Baths. 

AFBICA,  SOUTH.— The  portion  of 
this  continent  lying  between  22°  and  86°  south 
latitude,  and  18^  and  82°  east  longitude,  and 
including  Cape  Coloi^,  Natal,  Becuuanaland, 

1  Dr.  Jamm  Blake  states  that  we  most  look  sIbb- 
where  tkan  to  ohonuBtry  for  the  nature  of  the  M- 
aotiona  between  living  matter  and  the  reagents 
with  which  we  mav  bri^  them  in  contact ;  andthat 
this  problem  will  be  eolTed  when  the  specbroscOTnc 
characters  of  the  elements  are  better  known.  He 
holds  that  not  only  are  toxic  actions  not  chemical 
actions,  bat  also  that  the  whole  direct  action  (of 
metallic  salts)  on  the  moat  important  fonctions  of 
living  matter  is  a  physical  molecnlar  action  deter- 
mined b;  the  nomber  and  character  of  the  harmonio 
vibrations  of  which  the  reagents  are  the  seat 
{pomptes  Bendut  de  la  8oe.  da  Biologie,  1880.) 
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the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  Transvaal, 
thus  embraeisK  the  region  at  present  avail- 
able  for  healw-reaortSi  and  exduding  the 
recently  aeqoired  BritUh  and  German  tern- 
toiies. 

The  i^yucal  featores  of  this  traet  of 
eomiliy  einiaisfcof:  (1)  a  low-lying  ooast  of 
Tarying  extent,  oharacterised  genwaUy  by  a 
warm  and  moist  climate,  and  being  in  many 
|»rta  swampy  and  malariouB;  and  (2)  an 
udtuid  region,  rising  in  terraces  to  6,000  feet 
and  npwards.  Tfais  more  or  less  elevated 
district,  ascending  in  plateaus  as  the  interior 
is  approached,  and  varying  in  altitude  from 
1,200  to  6,000  feet,  affords  excellent  sites 
for  health-resorts.  The  climate  of  tracts  at 
between  1,000  and  8,000  feet  is  warm  and 
dry ;  but  the  most  suitable  one  for  invalids  is 
to  be  found  at  the  altitude  of  4,000  to  5,000 
feet,  on  the  vast  rolling  grassy  plain,  or  veldt, 
of  which  Uie  Orange  Free  State,  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  the  Karoo  District  of  the  Ca^ 
an  the  best  examples.  Sen  the  climate  is 
eharactnised  by  great  snnniness,  dryness, 
and  liability  to  extr^es  of  temperature, 
though  the  night  record  seldom  faUs  below 
the  free^ng-ptnnt. 

Capo  Colony. —  Cape  Colony  consists 
of  eastern  and  western  provinces,  presenting 
varieties  of  climate  according  to  elevation, 
of  which  the  inland  portions  are  far  prefer- 
able. As  the  rainy  season  occurs  in  the  winter 
in  the  west,  and  in  siimmer  in  the  eastern 
province,  the  wet  season  may  be  avoided  by 
travelling  from  one  to  the  other.  The  general 
meteorological  features  of  the  colony  are 
great  dryness ;  moderate  heat ;  small  ram&ll, 
precipitated  in  heavy  showers  on  a  small 
nnmber  of  days ;  and  a  vazidble  amount  of 
irind> 

None  of  the  eoeut  Uwtu  are  suitable  for 
invalids,  bnt  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Cape 
Town,  Itondeboteh,  Clarimoni,  and  Wynberg, 
situated  on  the  wooded  slopes  of  Table 
Homitain,  can  be  rec<mmiended  for  tem- 
porary sojonrn. 

Oraham't  Town  (1,000  feet),  in  the  eattem 
province,  100  miles  from  the  sea,  has  an 
equable  cmd  genial  climate,  with  a  summer 
heat  which  is  tempered  by  rain,  the  larger 
proportion  of  which  falls  at  that  season. 
Mean  annual  temperature,  60°  Fah.,  the 
summer  mean  being  68°  and  the  vrinter  66° ; 
the  mean  range,  16°.  BainfaU  26  inches, 
distributed  over  84  days. 

Ceret  (1,700  feet),  in  the  weatem  province, 
86  mike  by  tail  from  Cape  Town,  has  a 
■omewfaat  moister  climate  than  Graham's 
Town,  and  possesses  an  excellent  sanatorium 
wiUi  many  social  advantages. 

The  higher  plateau  of  the  colony  ecmtains 
the  following  suitable  stations 

Alitoai  Horth  (4,846  feet),  280  miles  by 
rail  from  the  p<nrt  of  East  London,  with  a 
fine,  clear,  dry  climate,  which  in  the  writer's 
eqierienee  has  proved  nsefhl  to  many  eases 


SOUTH  2ff 

of  phthisis.  The  rainfall  is  16  inches,  dis- 
tributed over  61  days,  but  occurring  chiefly  in 
Ibmnmer,  and  sharp  frost  is  ofimainnally 
recorded  in  the  winter  nights. 

Tarlt(uiad  (4,280  feet),  Dordrecht  (6,300 
feet),  and  Burghertdorp  (4,660)  have  Bimilar 
climates,  the  last  {Jaee  being  connected  by  rafl 
vnth  Aliwal  North,  and  within  eas^  access 
of  several  stations  higher  and  lower  m  eleva- 
tion. The  rain&U  is  11*80  inches,  and  the 
number  of  rainy  days  41. 

Cradocit  (2,860  feet)  and  Beaufort  West 
(2,792  feet)  are  both  accessible  by  rail,  and, 
though  at  lower  altitudes,  enjoj^  very  fine  cli- 
mates. At  the  former  the  humidity  is  62p.o., 
the  average  summer  maximum  91°  Fi^.,  the 
rainfall  0'18  inches  in  46  rainy  days,  showing 
great  dryness  of  climate. 

Orange  Free  State.  —  Bloemfoniein 
(4,640  feet)  is  to  be  recommended,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  Oran^  Free  Btate  offers 
many  advantages  in  its  vast  veldt  and  dx^ 
climate,  but  it  still  lacks  railway  commum- 
cation,  though  this  is  projected.  A  draw- 
back,  too,  is  the  occurrence  of  dust-storms  to 
which  it  is  liable.  At  Bloemfontein  the 
average  maximum  for  the  six  hottest  months 
of  the  year  is  82**  Fah.,  the  average  mini- 
mum 66°,  the  humidity  66  p.o.,  the  rain* 
fall  16*07  inches,  and  uie  number  of  rainy 
days  70.  Patients  are  able  to  sleep  in  the 
open  air,  except  daring  a  small  part  of  the 
winter,  when  night  frosts  occur,  and  in 
the  rainy  season ;  and  by  day  the  outdoor 
life  can  be  thoroughly  carried  out,  either  on 
the  trek  or  while  residing  at  a  farm. 

The  Traosraal.— The  Transvaal  is  at  ' 
much  the  same  elevation  as  the  Orange 
Free  State,  bnt  is  said  to  have  a  moister 
climate.  Pretoria  (4,007  feet),  the  capital, 
and  HeideV>erg  have  been  recommended  as 
suitable  stations  for  invalids. 

Natal.— The  colony  of  Natal,  situated 
to  the  N.E.  of  the  Gape  Colony,  has  a  tropical 
climate,  and  is  distingoished  for  its  luxuriant 
vegetation  and  moister  climate.  As  in  the  Cape 
Colony,  the  coast  district,  including  Durban, 
is  not  suitable  for  invalids,  but  the  slopes  of 
the  Drakensberv  Mountains,  which  separate 
Natal  bom  the  Orange  Free  State,  are  cooler 
and  more  salubrious. 

Here  Hoioick  (8,400  feet),  Estcourt  (8,662 
feet),  and  Lad^emith—eiX  connected  with 
Durban  by  r^ — offer  the  invalid  many 
advantages,  in  a  dry  climate,  warmer  than 
that  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  fairly 
protected  from  cold  winds;  and  they  have 
proved  of  graat  benefit  in  bronchitis  and 
asthma. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Pieter- 
maritzburg,  the  capital  of  Natal  (2,090  feet), 
71  miles  from  the  sea,  is  64*7°  Fah.,  the 
winter  being  60"  and  the  summer  60°,  whilst 
the  rainfall  is  80  inches,  occurring  cfaieSy  in 
October  and  March. 

0.  Theodore  Williams. 
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AOEITSTIA  (d,  priv.;  and  ytvo-is,  taste),— 
Tioss  of  fcosta.   See  Tastb,  Disorders  of. 

A  GO  ST  (iytn>y  BtrifiB  or  Btrnggle).— 
Agony  impliea  bodily  pain  or  mental  Buffer- 
ing so  intense  that  it  cannot  be  endured,  but 
excites  a  straggle  against  it.  It  is  also 
applied  to  the  final  struggle  that  often  pre- 
cedea  death.   See  Death,  Modes  of. 

AQOBAPHOBIA  (ayopa,  a  market- 
plooe;  and  if>6tios,  fear).— Synon.:  Fr.  La 
pemr  dea  espaeea, — By  these  names  a  peonliar 
nervous  complaint  has  been  recognised, 
characterised  oy  a  feeling  of  alarm  and 
terror,  associated  with  a  group  of  nervous 
symptoms,  which  some  individuals  experience 
when  they  are  in  a  certain  space.  The  con- 
dition may  be  developed  rapidly  or  gradually, 
and  the  chief  phenomena  observed  are  as 
follows  : — A  sudden  sensation  is  experienced, 
as  if  the  heart  were  being  grasped,  while 
this  oz^iian  palpitates  violently;  the  &ee  be- 
cxmies  flushed ;  tiie  legs  feel  weak,  tremble, 
and  seem  as  if  they  would  give  way  under 
the  body.  There  may  be  sraiaalionB  of  itch- 
ing, coldness,  or  numbness;  or  profuse 
sweating  may  occur.  There  is  no  true 
vertigo ;  the  special  senses  are  unafiected ; 
and  eonscioasness  is  not  at  oil  impaired.  A 
curious  impression  is  sometimes  experienced, 
as  if  space  were  elongating  itself  out  inde- 
finitely. Persons  who  are  thus  affected  are 
quite  sensible  of  the  foolishness  of  their  fear, 
but  cannot  be  reasoned  out  of  it.  During  the 
attacks  they  feel  a  strong  inclination  to  cry 
out,  but  hesitate  to  do  so.  They  think  that 
their  dread  is  known  to  others,  and  many 
of  them  endeavour  to  conceal  their  feelings, 
lest  they  should  be  considered  insane. 

The  droumetances  under  which  the  symp- 
toms just  described  may  be  expenencea  are 
varioua.  They  may  be  felt,  for  instance,  in 
the  street,  especially  if  the  shops  are  shut ; 
in  public  buildings,  such  as  churoies,  oonoert- 
rooms,  or  theatres ;  in  omnibtues,  cabs,  or 
other  conveyances ;  on  a  bridge ;  or  in  look* 
ing  at  an  extended  facade  or  flying  per- 

rtive.  Moat  persons  who  suffer  thus  in 
street  feel  better  when  with  some  one, 
or  when  near  some  object,  such  as  a  carriage, 
or  even  when  carrymg  an  umbrella  or  a 
stick.  Occasionally,  however,  they  shun 
other  people,  especially  acquaintances. 

Bat  little  is  known  as  to  the  origin  and 
nature  of  i^^oraphobia.  ^  The  complaint  is 
not  regarded  as  idiopathic,  bat  as  sequentied 
to  some  other  condition.  It  occurs  in  males 
and  females,  and  the  individuals  affected  may 
be  strong  and  in  good  bodily  health,  while 
they  are  often  intelligent  and  well-educated. 
A  history  of  heieditaiy  nervous  disorder  can 
be  traced  in  some  cases,  indicated  by  the  oc- 
currence of  insanity  or  epilepsy  in  members 
of  the  &mily  \  and  the  patients  themselves 
may  present  indications  of  a  nervous  tem- 
perament.  Their  emotions  are  often  easilv 


excited ;  and  they  may  be  subject  to  nerroaa 
symptoms,  such  as  headache,  a  feeling  of 
heat  in  the  top  of  the  head,  sparks  before  the 
eyes,  occasional  feintneas,  or  motor  disorders. 

l^ATMENT.^ — Special  attention  should  be 
directed  to  maintam  the  general  health  in  its 
widest  sense,  and  particularly  to  |^Te  strengrth 
to  the  nervDOB  system.  Active  mental  oc- 
cupation, and  pleasing  social  and  moral  sur- 
roundings, will  generally  succeed  in  reUerinsr 
and  ultimately  ouring  the  malady. 

FwroBwog  T.  BoBaBTs. 

AOBAFHIA  (d,  ueg.;  and  ypAft^,  I 
write.) — This  term  is  applied  to  defects  of 

intellectual  expression  by  writing  rather  thaji 
by  speech.  These  defects  may  occur  alone,  or 
in  association  with  defects  of  speech,  according 
to  the  extent  and  situation  of  the  lesion  or 
nutritional  defect  in  different  cases.  See 
Aphasia. 

AGBIA  iSypns,  wild). — This  term  signi- 
fies angry  and  severe.  Willan  describe  a 
Lichen  agriiu,  which  is  likewise  termed 
agria.  It  is  a  ciratmiscribed  inflammatory 
eczema,  situated  on  the  back  of  the  hands. 
The  quaUties  implied  b^  agria  are  excessive 
pruritus,  burning  pain,  thickening,  fission,  and 
i  copious  exudation.   See  Lichen. 

I  AGlJE. — A  popular  synonym  for  inter- 
mittent fever.   See  Iktbbmittent  Fever. 

AGTTE-CAKE.  -A  form  of  enlargement 
'  of  the  spleen,  resulting  firom  the  action  of 
'  malaria  on  the  system.  See  Splben,  Diseaaes 
.  of;  and  M*Ti*rta, 

j  AIETN,  in  south-west  division  of 
South  Carolina — A  mild,  bracmg,  dry 
climate,  said  to  resemble  that  of  Mentone  in 
warmth  and  dryness,  but  with  larger  monthly 
temperature  range.  Soil,  sandy.  Becom- 
mended  for  pulmonary  affectiona.  See 
Cliuatb,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

AIITHXriC  (Nat.,  to  saw).— This  disease 
was  first  described  by  Dr.  da  Bilva  Lima  of 
Bahia  in  1807.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  African 
race,  being  found  not  only  amongst  the  in- 
habitants of  the  West  Coast  of  Afiiioa,  but 
also  amongst  the  Hindoos  of  African  descent, 
as  well  as  amongst  the  slave  population  of 
South  America.  At  itB  commencement,  a 
groove  or  furrow  is  seen  at  the  base  of  the 
Uttle  toe  (the  part  almost  invariably  attacked), 
situated  on  its  inner  and  inferior  aspect,  and 
corresponding  to  the  digito-plantar  fold.  The 
furrow  soon  extends  to  the  entire  circumfer- 
ence of  the  toe ;  and,  as  it  becomes  gradually 
deeper,  the  latter  is  left  hanging  by  a  slender 
pedicle,  which  can  only  be  brought  into  view 
by  separating  the  walib  of  the  furrow.  The 
distal  portion  swells  into  an  ovoid  moss,  about 
twice  Its  natural  size ;  finally  some  accident 
snaps  the  pedicle,  and  the  toe  drops  off  in 
from  four  to  ten  years  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  diseEise. 

The  furrow  is  caused  by  a  constricting  band 
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of  hardoied  and  contracted  skin — a  local 
Kleroderma,  which  leads  to  faulty  nutrition 
and  degwwnkiTe  chanpes  in  the  parts  be^rond. 

Ainhuin  is  not  a  pamfiil  aflbotion  in  itsdf^ 
but  tha  extrane  mobility  of  the  little  toe 
cBusee  trooUe  and  ine<niTenience,  for  which 
patients  often  seek  relief  in  amputation. 

Occamonally  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
farrow  ulcerate.  Not  infrequently  both  little 
toes  are  attacked  by  the  disease.  Males  are 
more  sabject  to  it  than  females.  The  micro- 
scope reveals  only  atrophic  and  degenerative 
changes.  The  cause  of  Ainhnm  ia  entirely 
obscure.  It  has  been  cored  by  the  early 
division  of  the  constricting  band. 

A.  Sanosteb. 

AIB,  MUciogy  of.  — j9«  D18KA8E, 
Caoaea  o£ 

AIB,  Thenqpaatios  of.— Air  is  em- 
ployed in  the  treatment  of  disease  in  many 
ways  and  for  many  parposes.  It  is  used, 
firstly,  M  the  atmotpkaret  a  gaseons  mixture 
of  definite  eompoainon  taoA  with  a  variable 
pressnre.  Secondly,  advantage  is  taken  of 
air  as  a  vehicle  for  other  sabetancee  in  the 
gaseous  or  finely  divided  state.  And,  thirdly, 
it  is  selected  as  a  Ttiedium  by  which  the 
temperature  of  the  body  may  be  readily  and 
effectively  influenced.  In  the  first  of  these 
relations  only — as  pure  air — will  its  thera. 
peutics  require  to  be  considered  in  this  article. 
The  application  to  the  body  generally  of  air 
that  has  been  warmed,  or  warmed  and  loaded 
with  moistore,  will  be  found  described  in  the 
article  on  Baths  ;  whilst  its  administration 
to  the  rennTatory  organs,  either  in  this  form 
or  as  a  Tenide  for  taeh.  substances  as  ereasote, 
earbolio  and,  alkaloids,  and  snlphorons  acid, 
will  be  discussed  under  Inhautioks. 

PsnfomES.— The  dual  relMion  in  which 
the  ur  stands  to  the  economy — as  a  definite 
eonqKnmd  of  certain  gases,  and  as  an  atmo- 
sjAere  with  a  certain  pvssure — ^is  very  fre- 
quently disturbed ;  and  this  disturbance 
accounts  for  some  of  the  most  familiar 
phenomena  of  disease.  Alteration  in  the 
quality  or  quantity  of  the  respired  air, 
whether  from  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
itself^  or  from  derangement  of  the  complex 

rjratus  of  respiradon  and  circulation,  is 
cause  of  some  of  the  most  serious  and 
distrMsing  sympioms  attendii^  diseases  of 
the  chest.  It  might  be  predicted  by  the 
physiologist  that  under  these  oircnmstances 
relief  would  be  afforded,  at  least  to  symptoms, 
by  suitable  alteration  of  the  composition  or 
volume  of  the  air.  The  method  01  treatment 
thtu  rationally  indicated  proves  to  be  readily 
practicable  :  uie  supply  of  air  is  unlimited ; 
its  oompomtion  may  be  altered  at  pleasure ; 
its  pressure  may  be  increased  or  diminished ; 
and  such  alteration  will  alter  its  chemical 
properties.  We  find  accordingly  that,  ever 
since  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  the 
aunoqkhere,  firequent  trials  have  been  made 


of  its  value  therapeutically.  Oxygen  was 
early  recognised  as  its  active  constituent,  and 
came  to  be  administered,  as  it  still  is,  in  the 
form  of  inhalation.  From  time  immemorial, 
indeed,  advanta^  has  been  taken  <tf  the 
purity  and  certam  ottier  unknown  qualities 
of  the  air  for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  disease ;  and  the  character  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  naturally  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
imp<Hrtant  elements  of  climate  {Mee  Guvatk). 
More  lately,  use  has  been  made  of  the 
powerful  properties  that  air  possesses  when 
phyneally  changed.  'Within  recent  years 
remarkable  advances  have  been  made,  on  the 
one  hand,  in  the  physiology  of  respiration  and 
the  relation  of  the  circulation  to  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  pathology  of  diseases  of  the  chest.  Clearer 
views  have  been  reached  on  the  signification 
of  various  sym^oms,  and  especially  of 
dyspnosa  in  its  diS^rent  forms.  At  the  same 
time  observatitms  upon  the  effects  ttf  oom- 
pressed  and  rafefled  air  have  been  bee<Hning 
more  exact.  Pursuing  the  physiological  track, 
modem  therapeutists  have  avaued  them- 
selves of  this  knowledge,  and  revived  the  use 
of  air  physically  altered  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  heart,  and  other  parts 
of  the  body.  This  application  they  are  now 
able  to  mske  with  accuracy,  and  the  success 
of  tha  reformed  system  at  aerothenqteutiea 
appears  clear. 

The  physiological  effects  of  compressed  or 
of  rarefied  air  will  manifestly  be  different 
according  as  it  is  admitted  to  the  body  as 
a  whol^  or  only  to  a  part  of  it.  Familiar  ex- 
amples of  the  former  condition  are  afforded 
by  descent  in  the  diving- bell,  or  ascent  in  the 
balloon ;  and  of  the  latter  by  the  action  of 
&e  eupping-f^ass,  and  the  effects  of  inter- 
rupted or  frequently  repeated  respirations 
upon  the  pulse  and  system  generally.  Under 
the  first  circomstances  the  alteration  of 
pressure  is  absolute ;  under  the  second  it 
IB  relative,  and  capable  of  producing  most 
important  disturbances  in  the  distribution 
of  the  vital  fluids.  The  two  methods  of 
application  must  aoeordtngly  be  separately 
discuBSed. 

Obnbeai.  Aerotherapeutics. — The  effieots 
of  compretMed  air  on  the  body  as  a  whole 
have  been  studied  in  the  cUr-balh.  This  is  a 
meohanieal  arrangement  in  the  form  at  an 
iron  ofaamber,  which  can  be  filled  with  air 
at  any  pressure,  whether  above  or  below  the 
normal,  by  means  of  steam-power. 

The  prmeipal  phytiolagical  effects  of  air 
condensed  by  three-sevenths  of  an  atmosphere 
were  ascertained  by  von  Vivenot  to  be: — 
Pallor  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes;  a 
sensation  of  pressure  in  the  ears ;  diminished 
frequency  of  respiration,  the  act  becoming 
easier;  enlargement  of  the  lungs,  and  in- 
crease of  the  vital  capacity;  depression  of 
the  cardiac  force,  and  diminution  of  the  size 
and  strength  of  the  pulse ;  rise  of  tempera- 
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tore;  increased  vigoor  of  moscnlar  action, 
secretion,  and  nutrition  generally  j  compres- 
sion of  the  gaseous  contents  of  the  mtestmes ; 
and,  perhaps,  increased  absorption  of  oxygen 
and  excretion  of  carbonic  acid.  When  the 
pressure  ia  excessive,  dangerous  or  even  &tal 
symptoms  may  superrene.  Frequent  expo- 
sore  to  condensed  ur  will  induce  oonsider- 
able  increase  of  the  vital  capacity ;  and  moat 
of  the  other  effects,  both  physical  and  chemi- 
cal, will  t«nd  to  persist.  In  a  word,  it  may 
probably  be  said  that  the  air-hath  acts  on 
the  system,  first,  by  increasing  the  general 
mechanical  pressure ;  and,  secondly,  by  ad- 
mitting an  increased  amount  of  oxygen.  In 
employing  the  air-bath,  the  patient  is  kept 
in  it  for  a  period  of  two  hours,  at  first  daily, 
but  after  some  weeks  less  frequently.  The 
pressure,  which  is  employed  in  different  oases 
at  one-fifth  to  one-hnlf  of  an  atmosphere 
above  the  normal,  must  be  slowly  raised  on 
admission,  and  reduced  on  removal  of  the 
patient. 

ZTiiM.— The  number  of  diseases  in  which  the 
air-bath  may  be  given  with  success  is  limited : 
(1)  In  certain  forms  of  dyspnoea.  It  gives 
great  rehef  in  spasmodic  asthma,  and  may 
also  afford  temporary  relief  in  emphysema ; 
but  its  prolonged  use  appears  to  be  positively 
injurious,  as  it  increases  the  pulmonary  dis- 
tension. (2)  In  hypersemia  and  catarrh  of 
the  air-passages,  including  pertussis.  (8)  In 
imperfect  expansion  or  threatened  retraction 
of  the  chest,  as  in  the  subjects  of  phthisis 
and  chronic  pleurisy.  Compressed  air  has 
also  been  extolled  in  some  forms  of  cardiac 
disease,  and  in  general  molnntrition. 

The  effects  of  rarefied  air  admitted  to  the 
body  as  a  whole  do  not  demand  description 
in  wis  place,  either  in  their  physiological  or 
in  their  therapeutical  aspect.  Artificially 
rarefied  air  is  never  employed  in  the  form  of 
tiie  bath ;  and  the  natural  supply  in  elevated 
regions,  which  has  found  favoor  as  a  means 
of  treatment  in  phthisis,  is  a  subject  that 
belongs  to  Clihatb  and  Phthisis. 

Local  Aerotheeapbuticb, — "When  it  is 
desired  to  bring  compressed  or  rarefied  air 
into  contact  with  the  respiratory  surface 
only,  other  apparatus  must  be  employed. 
Different  forms  have  been  in  use  for  some 
years,  respecting  which  it  will  be  snfficient  to 
state  that  the  air  eontuned  in  a  portable  gas- 
holder is  compressed  or  rarefied  by  simple 
mechanical  means,  and  thereafter  brought 
into  relation  with  the  air-passages  by  an 
arrangement  of  tubes  and  valves.  There 
ore  four  possible  methods  of  application : 
(1)  inspiration  of  condensed  air ;  (2)  expira- 
tion into  condensed  air;  (8)  inspiration  of 
rarefied  air ;  and  (4)  expiration  into  rarefied 
air. 

Another  apparatus,  called  the  pnevmatio 
cahinet,  has  oeen  introduced  more  recently. 
It  consistB  of  an  air-bath,  built  of  steel  and 
glass,  to  accommodate  both  the  patient  and 


the  administrator.  The  disturbance  of  preS' 
sore  within  the  chest  is  effected  by  rarefj-ing 
the  air  in  the  cabinet  by  means  of  a  bellows, 
and  then  allowing  the  patient  to  inspire  from 
the  external  atmosphere  through  a  tube  from 
without.  This  procedure  is  in  efieot  mainly 
innuration  of  a  relatively  condensed  air. 

The  phytiologieal  effacta  of  the  several 
methods  of  application  may  now  be  briefly 
stated. 

Inspiration  ofcoTidented  air. — Inspiration 
of  air  that  has  been  condensed  by  one-sixtieth 
to  one-fortieth  of  an  atmosphere  produces  a 
sensation  of  extreme  distension  of  the  chest, 
accompanied  by  on  actual  expansion  of  the 
thorax  and  lungs,  and  an  Increased  admis- 
sion of  air,  so  that  inspiratory  dyspncea,  if 
present,  is  relieved.  At  the  same  time  the 
other  thoracic  contents  are  compressed,  the 
systemic  vessels  fill,  the  arterial  pressure 
rises,  and  the  jugulars  become  distended.  The 
InngB  and  heait  will  be  commrs^hrely  onsmio. 
If  we  application  of  eondensed  air  be  fre- 
quently repeated,  the  vital  capacity*  tiie  size 
of  the  chest,  and  the  respiratary  force  may 
all  be  increased,  and  partial  relief  may  be 
permanently  afforded  to  dyspnoea. 

Expiration  into  condensed  air  is  most 
difficult  of  acc<mipliBhment,  and  the  effect 
on  the  circulation  does  not  differ  essentially 
firom  that  just  described. 

InvpiraiAon  of  rarefied  oay. — Inspiration 
of  air  that  has  been  rarefied  by  one  two- 
hundred-and- fortieth  to  one  one-htmdred-and- 
twentietb — or  even,  after  a  time,  by  one- 
sixtieth — of  an  atmosphere,  immediately 
causes  the  phenomena  of  mspiratory  dyspnoea; 
the  thoracie  Tiscera  are  congested,  and  nsemo- 
ptysis  may  result,  for  the  effect  may  be  re- 
garded as  that  of  dry-cupping  the  pulmonary 
alveoli.  The  heart  at  the  same  time  becomes 
full,  and  the  jugulars  collapse. 

Expiration  into  air  that  has  been  rore/^tZ 
by  one-sixtieth  of  an  atmosphere  is  attended 
with  a  sense  of  extreme  compression  of  the 
thorax  ;  at  the  same  time  there  ia  actually  a 
partial  retraction  of  the  lungs,  an  increase  in 
the  volume  of  expired  air,  and  a  correspond- 
ing diminution  in  the  amount  of  residual  air 
in  the  chest.  Expiratory  dyspncea,  if  present, 
is  reUeved.  While  the  lun|^  thus  diminish 
in  size,  the  oUier  thoracic  Tiscera  are  dilated 
— the  heart  and  the  pulmonary  and  other 
vessels  within  the  chest  being  filled  at  the 
expense  of  those  external  to  it,  both  arteries 
and  veins.  If  the  expiration  into  rarefied 
air  be  frequently  repeated,  the  circumference 
of  the  chest  will  be  diminished,  while  the 
vital  capacity  will  be  actually  increased, 
along  with  increase  of  the  inspiratory  and 
expiratory  force. 

Uses. — The  method  of  inspiring  eondensed 
air  is  obviously  indicated  in  diseases  where 
inspiratory  dyspnoea  is  an  urgent  symptom. 
Spasmodic  asthma,  stenosis  of  the  air-pas- 
I  sages  from  anatomical  causes,  acute  and 
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chronio  bronchitis,  and  atelectasis,  have  all 
been  sacceasfnlly  treated  by  this  method. 
In  croup,  where  lu^ntly  indicated,  it  is 
most  difiicult  or  even  imposaible  to  employ 
it.  In  threatened  phthisis  it  is  used  prophy- 
laetically,  and  in  chronic  phthisis  it  may 
tuefoUy  develop  the  healuiy  ]^ortions  of 
Inng ;  oat  it  is  contra-indicated  in  p>Texial 
eases,  and  may  prove  daneerous  by  inducing 
hnmoptysiB.  In  ehnmie  pleurisy  it  may  pre- 
vent or  remove  the  effects  of  collapse  and 
retraction  of  the  cheat-waU.  The  inhalation 
of  condensed  air  should  also  be  of  use  in 
certain  forms  of  cardiac  dilatation,  especially 
that  due  to  mitral  incompetence.  Improving, 
as  it  does,  the  general  nutrition,  it  may  be 
combined  with  other  remedies  for  ansemia. 
In  the  administration  of  condensed  air,  a 
'  sitting  *  should  last  from  ten  to  thirty 
minutes,  once  a  day— seldom  twice. 

Esepiratum  into  condensed  air  is  not  used 
therapeutically. 

Irupirvtion  of  rarefied  air  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  means  of  exercising  the  inspira- 
toi^  muscles.  Like  the  atmo^here  of  great 
altitudes,  it  may  therefore  be  employed  in 
persons  with  badly  developed  chests;  and 
even  in  phthisis  it  may,  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  blood  in  the  lungs,  prevent  casea- 
tion and  promote  absorption  of  the  products. 
In  disease  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  it 
would  assist  the  flow  of  blood  firom  the  veins 
into  the  lungs,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
employed  for  this  purpose. 

Expiration  into  rarefied  air  promises  to 
be  the  most  successful  and  most  extensively 
employed  of  all  the  methods.  In  it,  accord- 
ing to  Waldenburg,  we  have  die  physical 
antidote  for  emphysema,  and  in  his  hands  the 
majority  of  such  patients  are  said  to  have 
been  either  cured  or  radically  ben^tecL  It 
has  also  alTorded  great  relief  in  some  cases 
of  bronchitis,  where  it  increases  expectora- 
tion. 

Other  local  applications  of  the  physical 
properties  of  the  air,  aa  seen  in  aspiration, 
eof^iing,  Junod's  boot,  and  inflation,  are 
deioribed  elsewhere  in  this  work. 

J.  Mitchell  Bbuce. 

Am  IN  GEIiIiUIiAB  TISStTE.— 

See  Ekphtseica,  SuBcnTAHEOns. 

ATB  IN  VEINS.— 5«  Veins,  Air  in. 

AIB-FASSAG-ES,  Diseases  of,— See 
BsspiRATORT  OaoANs,  Diseases  of;  also 
Lastnx,  Tbachea,  and  Bronchi,  Diseases  of. 

AIX-IiA^CHAPSIkLE.  Waters  of.— 
Tliermal  sulphor  waters.  See  Mineral 
Vatebb. 

AIX.I1ES.BAIN8,  Wal«n  Of.-Ther- 
mal  sulphur  waters.   See  Mineral  Waters. 

AXINE8IA  (a,  priv.;  and  xliTitnt,  motion). 
A  synonym  for  paralyais  of  motion,  whether 
partial  or  geoexaL   See  Fabaltsis,  Motor. 


AIiASSIO.— In  Italy  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast,  between  San  Bemo  and  Qenoa. 
A  mild,  bracing,  winter  resort,  sheltered  by 
hills  except  on  the  south  and  east.  Com- 
paratively free  from  wind  and  dost.  8m 
Climate,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

AI1BINI8U  (albue,  white).— Dehni- 
TioN. — A  state  of  whiteness  or  absence  of 
colour  of  the  integument  and  certain  other 
tissaes,  consequent  on  defect  of  pigment- 
formation.  The  want  of  colour  may  be 
complete  or  incomplete ;  partial  or  univertal; 
cOTigenital  or  accidental.  Partial  albinism 
may  be  limited  to  a  spot  of  small  dimensions  ; 
or  there  may  be  many  such  roots  of  variable 
extent,  dispersed  over  the  surface  of  the  bod^ , 
and  giving  rise  to  the  appearance  which  is 
denominatedjn^dor  j»«&al(2;  whereasin  uni- 
versal fUbinism  the  defect  of  pigment  is  not 
restnoted  to  the  integument,  but  is  especially 
remarkable  in  the  iris  and  choroid  membrane 
of  the  eyebalL 

General  Chabactebs. — Persons  and  ani- 
mals afieoted  with  albinism  are  called  al- 
hinoet.  It  would  seem  more  correct  to  limit 
the  term  albino  to  those  in  whom  the  absence 
or  defect  of  pigment  is  universal,  and  demon- 
strable not  only  in  the  integument  but  like- 
wise in  the  eyeball.  In  the  true  albino, 
therefore,  the  skin  is  white  and  pink  and 
more  or  less  transparent,  and  this  both  in  the 
&irer  and  in  the  darker  races  of  mankind ; 
but  in  certain  of  the  latter,  where  the  pig- 
mentary function  is  simply  d^ctive  and  not 
totally  wanting,  the  oolooi  of  the  akin  may 
be  grey  or  tawny,  and  more  or  less  variegated 
and  freckled.  The  hair,  sometimes  of  a  pore 
ailvenr  at  opaque  white,  may  be  diversely 
tinged  with  yeltsw  or  red ;  occasionally  it  is 
flaxen  or  pmsesses  a  greyish  hue;  and  in 
some  instances  the  whole  body  is  covered 
with  a  white  down.  The  iris  is  gre^  or  pink, 
in  accordance  with  the  density  of  its  fibrous 
structure,  and  the  consequent  facility  of  pene- 
tration of  the  colour  of  its  vascular  layer ;  or, 
aa  generally  happens  in  the  negro,  it  is  blue. 
The  pupil  is  contracted  and  brightly  red,  from 
the  aosence  of  the  screen  of  proteotum  usually 
afibrded  to  the  choroid  membrane  by  its  pig- 
mentary layer ;  and  for  the  same  reason  this 
rays  of  light  penetrating  the  sclerotic  and  iris 
give  a  brilliancy  of  appearance  to  the  fondus 
of  the  eyebalh  The  absence  of  pigment  in 
the  eyeball  is  productive  of  several  pecu- 
liarities of  character  in  the  albino.  In  the 
first  place  the  excess  of  luminous  rays  pene- 
trating the  coats  of  the  eyeball  interferes  with 
the  correctness  of  his  vision  ;  his  retina  are 
intolerant  of  light;  he  stoops  his  head,  or 
droops  his  eyelids,  to  belter  his  eyes ;  he 
sees  with  more  comfort  in  the  dimness  of 
evening  than  in  the  light  of  the  sun ;  he  is 
near-sighted  ;  and  there  is  in  many  cases  an 
oscillation  of  the  eyeballs. 

^TiOLOOT. — Albinism  is  met  with  among 
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all  races  of  mankind  and  in  every  oonntry, 
bat  is  most  common  amongst  those  who  are 
mbjeoted  to  msalnbrioiu  ecmditicau  of  climate 
ana  hygiene.  For  these  reaaouB  it  is  not 
nnoommon  among  the  nativee  of  the  marshy 
coast  of  AMca;  among  negroes  who  are 
transferred  to  unhealthy  districts  in  Bonth 
America  and  the  West  Indies;  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  western  coast  of  South 
America  and  Mexico;  in  certain  of  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Ocean;  and  even  in  the 
northern  regions  of  Europe.  When  albinism 
is  congenitiJ,  it  has  been  assumed  to  be  due 
to  an  arrest  of  development ;  but  when  acci- 
dental, its  existence  must  be  referred  to  ex- 
haustion of  chromatogenooB  or  pigment-pro- 
ducing fiinotion.  Arrest  of  development  has 
been  m&rred  from  the  occasional  persistence 
in  albinoes  of  the  membrana  [mpiUariB,  and 
of  the  fcEtol  down  of  the  skin;  from  the 
more  frequent  occurrence  of  the  condition  in 
females  uian  in  males ;  and  from  the  observa- 
tion that  albinoes  are  sometimes  misshapen 
and  feeble  intelleetnall^  as  well  as  physiouly. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  well  known  that 
albinism  is  often  associated  with  perfect 
physical  strength  and  remarkable  intellectual 
vigour.  Among  other  causes  to  which  it  has 
been  assigned  are  heredity,  and  debility, 
however  induced. 

Tbeatvent. — The  treatment  of  congenital 
albinism  must  consist  in  the  application  of 
those  agencies  which  tend  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  general  health.  With  regard  to 
the  special  inconvenience  resulting  from  the 
absence  of  pigment  in  the  eyes,  it  has  been 
observed  that  the  difficulty  felt  id  reading  is 
greatly  lessened  by  using  screens  or  goggles 
made  of  some  opaque  material,  snch  as  ala- 
minhnn,  each  perforated  by  a  small  opening, 
admitting  only  the  rays  of  light  from  the 
object  lo^ed  at.  The  treatment  of  accidental 
albinism  will  be  considered  elsewhere.  See 
PlOMENTABT  BkIN- DISEASES. 

Erabmus  Wilson. 

AIiBTncnrOID  DISEASB.~Stkon.: 
Waxy,  Lar&ieeoaB,  and  Amyloid  Degenera- 
tion ;  Fr.  DigindraHon  amyloide ;  Ger. 
BpeekarHge  Degeneration  (Bokitansky) ; 
Amyloide  EnUvrtung  (Virchow). 

DEProrriON, — A  peculiar  form  of  degenera- 
tion, affecting  certain  organs,  and  constituting 
in  its  effects  a  distinct  and  general  disease. 

^TiOLOor. — In  the  majority  of  cases  al- 
buminoid disease  is  preceded  by  long-con- 
tinued suppuration,  most  frequently  in  the 
form  of  bone-  or  joint-disease ;  or  else  of 
destructive  pulmonary  phthisis,  empyema, 
pyelitis,  cystitis,  and  other  affections,  where 
there  has  been  a  constant  drain  of  pus.  In 
the  absence  of  obvious  suppuration,  there  is 
usually  present  an  exhausting  disease,  as 
syphilis,  ague,  or  some  more  obscure  cachexia. 
It  has  been  observed  as  a  consequence  of 
inherited  syphilis.    These  antecedent  con- 
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ditions  mast  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the 
malady,  and  it  is  only  in  the  rarest  instances 
that  no  such  cause  can  be  traced.  It  is  not 
easy  to  recognise  the  connexion,  bnt  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  a  drain  of  pns  involves 
not  only  a  loss  of  highly  organised  proto- 
plasmic material,  but  tuso  of  potassium  salts, 
which  are  contamed  in  large  proportion  in 
the  solid  elements  of  pns,  and  which  salts, 
as  we  shall  see,  are  deficient  in  the  afifoeted 
tissues. 

Anatohicai,  Chabactebs. —  The  organs 
affected  are  usually  much  enlarged,  but 
sometimes  they  ultimately  decrease  in  size. 
They  are  pale,  being  evidently  anfemio, 
dense,  dry,  sometimes  hard,  and  either  gene- 
rally or  m  certain  spots  translucent.  In  an 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease  the  parts  appear 
as  if  soaked  in  wax,  or  other  traoslncent 
material.  If  iodine,  in  alcoholic  or  aqoeons 
solution,  be  applied  to  the  affected  parts,  they 
are  stained  yellow,  orange,  or  a  deep  maho- 
gany brown,  according  to  the  degree  of  the 
morbid  change.  If  the  portions  thna  coloured 
be  frirther  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
a  purplish  black  colour  is  produced.  In  fine 
sections  stained  with  the  aniline  dye,  methyl 
violet,  the  affected  elements  are  coloured 
pink,  while  the  rest  of  the  tissue  is  blue. 
The  contrast  of  colour  thus  produced  is  the 
best  means  of  recognising  the  degeneration 
under  the  microscope.  These  characters 
depend  upon  the  presence  in  the  tissue- 
elements  of  a  pecuhar  substance,  allied  to  the 
albuminates,  and  containing,  when  approxi- 
mately pure,  about  15  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 
It  is  soluble  in  alkalis,  not  digested  by  |>ep- 
sin,  and  not  readily  altered  by  putrefaiction ; 
it  yields  with  iodine  the  characteristic  coloor 
jnst  noted,  which  gave  rise  to  Virchow's 
erroneous  supposition  of  its  being  allied  to 
starch,  whence  the  name — amyloid.  Opinions 
have  differed  as  to  whether  this  change 
should  be  regarded  as  an  infiltration  or  a 
degeneration.  The  albuminoid  material, 
however,  being  contained  in  the  tissue- 
dements  themselves,  and  not  infiltrated  be- 
tween them,  is  probably  not  poured  out  by 
the  vessels  as  such,  but  results  hoja  a  trans- 
formation of  the  materials  of  tiie  tissues. 
Moreover,  minute  analysis  has  never  detected 
any  trace  of  this  substance  in  the  blood  itself. 
Chemical  analysis  of  the  affected  organs 
shows  a  remarkable  change  in  their  mineral 
eonstitnenlB,  the  potassium  and  phosphorio 
acid  being  very  greatly  duninished,  at  com- 
pared with  hefUthy  organs ;  while  the  sodium 
and  chlorine  remain  normal,  or  are  propor- 
tionately increased. 

Albuminoid  disease  affects  most  frequently 
the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys.  Next  in  order 
of  frequency  come  the  lymphatic  glands,  and 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  especially 
its  vilU ;  more  rarely  the  suprarenal  bodiefi, 
the  pancreas,  the  urinary  mucous  membrane, 
or  the  omentum  are  mvolved;  and,  quite 
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exoepUonally,  other  parts,  such  as  the  thyroid 
body,  the  generative  organs,  the  heart,  and 
the  lungs.  In  moBt  OTgans  the  small  arteries 
and  their  awendages  (glomeruli  of  the  kid- 
neya,  Malptghian  oorpaseles  of  ^e  spleen) 
are  the  seat  of  the  morbid  ohange ;  but  in 
some,  Boch  as  the  kidnev,  seoreting  cells  may 
•IflO  be  aflfeoted.  In  the  liver  the  hepatic 
eefla  have  been  thon^t  to  be  involTed,  but 
the  ehange  is  really  in  the  swollen  and  de- 
generated  capillaries,  e^tecially  those  of  the 
middle  zone  of  oach  lobnle.  The  diseased 
elements  are  enlarged,  translucent,  and 
stmctQTeleRs. 

.Stmptoms,  Duonosis,  and  Proonosis. — 
The  general  symptoms  of  albuminoid  disease 
are  anemia,  debility,  a  cachectic  appearance, 
and  sometimes  capillary  hemorrhage.  The 
local  symptoms  are  chiefly  important  in  the 
caaeof  theliver,  spleen,  and  kidneys.  Uniform 
smooth  enlai^meut  of  the  liver  and  spleen, 
which  can  be  referred  to  no  other  eaose,  may 
be  dne  to  the  albuminoid  ehuige.  Where 
the  Iddney  is  aOeeted,  albaminuria,  dropsy, 
anemia,  and  a  train  of  symptoms  arise, 
which,  T^uded  as  a  whole,  difier  from  ^ose 
of  oUier  kidney  diseases.  Diarrhoja  is  a 
frequent  symptom,  probably  referable  to  the 
degeneration  affecting  the  intestinal  mnoons 
membrane.  The  dieignotit  is  greatly  con- 
finned  by  (1)  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of 
disease  in  several  organs  ;  (2)  a  history  of 
suppuration,  or  of  some  cachectic  disease, 
especially  syphiliB.  The  prognotia  is  ex- 
tremely onfovonrable,  and,  when  the  disease 
is  fas  advanced,  it  is  hopeless. 

Tbuwemt. — Though  in  advanced  cases 
treatment  can  avail  but  little,  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  were  the  occurrence  of  the  disease 
anticipated,  or  its  presence  earlier  recc^nised, 
prerenfeicm,  mr  even  cure,  might  be  poasiUe. 
The  only  real  meant  of  preventiim  is  to 
cheeky  enppnration ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  since  the  adoption  of  antiseptic  methods 
in  surge^,  and  of  more  radical  treatment  of 
diseased  oones  and  joints,  albuminoid  disease 
has  become  less  common,  at  all  events  in 
Lfondon.  In  all  such  complaints  as  chronic 
joint-disease,  psoas  abscess,  eyphilitio  dis- 
ease of  bone,  or  prolonged  empyema,  the 
probability  of  this  frequently  fatal  aequela 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  guarded  against 
by  a  niitable  regimen.  The  diet  should  not 
onW  be  generally  nntritioos,  but  should 
inside  more  enwcially  abmidanee  of  nitro* 
genons  fbod  (albuminates),  as  well  as  the 
potassium  salts,  which  the  affected  tissnes 
kek.  These  are,  indeed,  laigeW  contained 
in  the  juices  of  fresh  meat,  and  also  in  the 
green  parts  of  vegetables.  Among  drugs, 
nutrient  tonics,  of  which  iron  and  cod-liver 
oil  are  the  type,  must  hold  the  first  plaee; 
bat  the  admimstration  of  potassium  salts,  as 
proposed  by  Dr.  Dickinson,  is  also  indicated. 
Of  these  we  should  be  induced,  on  A  priori 
groonds,  to  select  those  of  which  the  local 


action  is  least  violent,  and  which  cause  little 
vascular  depression,  snoh  as  the  bicarbonate 
or  the  oitvate,  w  other  cvganic  salts. 

J.  F.  Patmb. 

AZiBVUIKS.— Defihition.  —  Albumins 
are  substances  closely  resembling  egg-albu' 
min,  the  chief  constituent  of  white  of  egg  or 
albumen.  To  distinguish  between  the  white 
of  egg  and  its  chief  constituent,  the  former 
is  spelt  albumen,  and  the  latter  albumtn. 
Albumins  constitute  a  subdivision  of  the 
class  of  albuminous  bodies,  which  includes 
all  substances  having  a  general  resemblance 
to  albumen.    See  Albuhosb  ;  and  Olobuum. 

Enuvsration. — The  subclass  properly  con- 
tains only  two  members,  egg-aUmmin  and 
terurn'oUiumin  ;  but  the  name  Bence-Jone$'$ 
albumin  has  been  given  to  an  albuminous 
body  differing  very  considerably  iu  its  pro- 
perties from  the  other  two. 

Characters. — Egg-albumin  and  semm- 
albnmin  are  semi-transparent,  yellowish, 
and  Btraotareless  when  dried.  They  are 
soluble  in  water ;  and  this  scdution  is  coa^- 
lated  by  boiling.  From  the  same  solution 
they  are  precipitated  by :  (a)  nitric  acid ; 
(&)  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  for  example, 
copper-sulphate ;  (c)  acetic  acid  with  potas- 
sium-ferrocyanide ;  {d)  boiling  with  acetic 
acid  and  a  neutral  salt,  for  example,  potas- 
sium-Bulphate  ;  («)  alcohol.  Egg-albumin  is 
distinguished  from  serum-olbumin  by  the 
ooagulum  which  it  forms  with  nitric  acid 
being  insoluble  in  excess,  while  that  of  serum - 
albumin  is  soluble.  Bence-Jones's  albumin 
gives  no  precipitate  with  excess  of  nitric  acid 
unless  left  to  stand,  or  unless  heated  and  left 
to  cool,  when  it  forms  a  solid  ooagulnm. 
This  ooagulum  redisscdves  on  heatii^,  and 
again  forms  on  cooling.  It  is  therefore  an 
albomose  (tee  Axauhosk).  It  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  ordinary  albumin  by  addmg 
nitric  acid,  boiling,  and  filtering  when  hot. 
The  ordinary  albumin  will  remain  on  the 
filter  while  Bence-Jones's  albumin  will  pass 
through,  and  will  coagulate  when  the  filtrate 
cools. 

MoDmcATioNS. — By  the  action  of  acids 
and  alkalis  albumin  may  be  converted  into 
acid-albumin  and  alkali-albumin  respec- 
tively, neither  of  which  is  coagulated  by 
boiling. 

Actd-alhwmxn  may  be  formed  in  two  ways : 
First,  by  dissolving  solid  albumin  in  con- 
centrated nitric  or  other  mineral  acid  with 
the  ud  of  heat.  Secondly,  by  heating  an 
aqueous  solution  of  albumin  with  one  of  these 
acids  very  much  diluted  (1  in  500).  Although 
soluble  in  very  concentrated  or  very  dilute 
acids,  acid-albumin  is  inBoluble  in  moderately 
dilate  acids.  Therefore,  when  the  solution 
in  concentrated  nitric  acid  is  diluted  with 
water,  a  precipitate  is  formed,  which  redis- 
solves  when  much  water  is  added.  And, 
conversely,  when  acid-albumin  is  made  by 
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l>oilmg  a  solution  of  albumin  in  water  with 
very  dilute  nitric  aoid,  the  addition  of 
more  acid  will  throw  down  a  precipitate, 
which  rediBsolvea  if  a  very  large  excess  of 
the  eoneeatrated  acid  be  added,  and  especially 
if  it  be  heated  at  the  same  time.  On 
neutralising  a  Bolation  of  acid-albomin,  a 
precipitate  is  thrown  down,  which  dissolveB 
very  readily  in  excess  of  alkali. 

AlkaK-alburinin,  or  alkaU-alhuminate  as  it 
is  also  called,  is  formed  by  dissolving  albumin 
in  cauetio  potash  or  aoda ;  or  by  addmg  either 
of  these  to  its  aqueous  solution  and  edlowing 
this  to  stand,  or  heating  it.  This  modifica- 
tion is  not  precipitated  by  heat,  but  is 
precipitated  by  neutralisation  ;  the  precipitate 
diasolving  very  readily  in  slight  excess  of  aoid. 
If  alkaline  phosphates  are  present  in  the 
solution,  as  they  are  in  urine,  alkali-albumin 
requires  a  slight  excess  of  aoid  to  throw  it 
down,  md  is  not  precnatated  by  exact 
neutralisation,  as  actd-albumin  would  be 
under  «iT>ila.r  circunistances. 

T,  Laudxb  Bsuntoh. 

AIiBTnCnrtTBIA.  —  DEFnnnoN.  ~  A 
condition  characterised  by  the  presence  of 
nlbumin  in  the  urine.  Other  slbmninous 
bodies,  not  albumins,  ma^  be  present  in 
hsmoglobinuria,  luematnna,  pyuria,  and 
spermatorrhoea. 

Sthptohs. — Albumin  may  occur  in  the 
urine  without  any  symptoms  whatever,  but 
its  continuous  loss  leads  to  aneemia  and 
changes  in  the  circulation,  which  usually 
originate  a  series  of  symptoms.  These  are : 
a  palUd  pasty  complexion,  dry  skin,  and 
tendency  to  oedema  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
noticeable  on  the  eyelids  and  ankles ;  de- 
rangement  of  digestion,  flatulence,  occa- 
sional nausea,  and  irregularity  of  the  bowels ; 
nervous  disorder,  shown  by  muscular  weak- 
ness, languor,  lassitude,  vague  pains  about 
the  loins,  and  headache ;  calls  to  make  water 
during  the  night ;  attach  of  difScult  breath- 
ing ;  palpitation,  and  frequently  accentuation 
of  ^e  second  sound  of  the  heart  over  the 
aortic  eaxtilage,  and  redupUoation  of  the  first 
sound  over  the  septum  ventriculomm. 

Tests  fob  Ax-BUHiif. — The  two  tests  usually 
employed  to  detect  albumin  in  the  urioe  are  — 
first,  boihng ;  and,  secondly,  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid ;  both  of  which  produce  a  cloud  or 
precipitate.  If  the  urine  is  turbid,  the  albu- 
minous cloud  may  not  be  noticed ;  and  there- 
fore such  mine  should  be  filtered  before  the 
appUcation  of  either  test,  unless  the  turbidity, 
being  dependent  on  the  presence  of  urates,  is 
removed  by  heat  cautiously  appUed. 

Uethod  of  employing  the  test  by 
boiliBg. — With  the  object  of  saving  time  the 
urine  is  often  boiled  at  once,  but  the  results 
^UB  obtained  are  liable  to  several  fallacies, 
which  will  be  subsequently  described.  In 
order  to  avoid  soch  ullacies  the  following 
method  should  be  pursued:— Ascertain  the 


reaction  of  the  urine ;  and,  if  it  be  alkaline  ot 
very  strongly  acid,  add  acetic  acid  in  the  one 
case,  or  liquor  potasaae  in  the  other,  until  its 
reaction  is  only  slightly  acid.  Fill  a  test-tube 
to  about  one-third  of  its  capacity  with  the 
urine,  and  hold  it  obliquely  in  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  heat  the 
upper  part  of  the  fluid  onl^,  until  it  boils. 
If  it  be  turbid  fi*om  uratoa,  it  should  be  first 
warmed  throughout  until  it  becomes  clear, 
and  then  the  upper  part  only  should  be  boiled. 
Finally,  add  a  uop  or  two  of  aeetio  or  nitrio 
acid. 

If  albumin  be  present,  it  will  form  a  cloud 
or  a  coagulum,  more  or  less  dense  accordlBg 
to  its  amount.  When  there  is  much  albumin, 
its  quantity  ma^  be  roughly  estimated  by 
idlowing  the  urme  to  stand  for  a  definite 
number  of  hours,  so  that  the  cowdum  may 
subside,  and  then  observing  whewer  it  f^ms 
a  fourth,  a  tbird,  or  a  half  of  the  whole  length 
of  urine  in  the  test-tube.  A  small  quantity 
causes  a  cloud,  but  no  distinct  coagulum ; 
and,  if  m^ely  a  trace  be  present,  a  famt  haze 
only  will  be  observed,  which  is  best  seen 
by  looking  through  the  test-tube  at  a  dark 
object.  The  advantage  of  heating  the  upper 
part  only  of  the  urme  is,  that  the  lower 
portion,  which  remains  clear,  affords  a 
standard  by  comparison  with  which  a  faint 
cloud  m  the  heated  part  may  be  more  readily 
detected. 

FaUaoiea  of  the  tett  by  hoUing. — The  first 
fallacy  is  that  albumin  may  be  present,  and 
yet  no  doud  or  coagulum  be  produced  on 
boiling.  This  may  occur  if  the  urine  be 
alkaline  or  very  strongly  acid,  because  alkali- 
albumin  or  acid-albumin,  which  are  soluble  in 
water,  may  be  formed.  It  is  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  alkaM-albumin  that  acetic  or 
nitric  acid  should  be  added  to  alkaline  urine 
before  boiling.  This  addition  of  acid  also 
causes  the  coagulum  to  separate  more  readily ; 
and  it  should  therefore  oe  made  whdn  the 
urine  is  neutral.  On  the  other  hand,  urine 
rarely  or  never  contains  sufficient  aoid  to 
form  aoxd-aJhumin,  unless  the  patient  has 
been  taking  mineral  acids ;  and  therefore  the 
addition  of  liquor  potassn  is  not  necessary 
except  under  these  circumstances.  Thesec<md 
fallacy  of  the  test  by  boiling  is,  that  a  cloud 
resembling  that  of  albumin  may  be  produced, 
although  ibe  urine  is  free  from  this  substance. 
This  occurs  when  the  acidity  of  tbe  urine  is 
too  slight  to  hold  the  earthy  phosphates  in 
solution,  the  heat  probably  affecting  the  re- 
lation between  the  basic  and  acid  phosphates 
which  are  normally  in  solution,  whereby 
deposition  of  insoluble  phosphate  results, 
forming  a  cloud  like  that  of  idbumin.  The 
two  clouds  are  readily  distingnished  hy  the 
c^dition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  acetic  acid, 
when  if  due  to  phosphates  the  dond  will  dis- 
appear by  sohitum,  but  if  caused  by  albumin 
it  will  remain.  If  an  excessive  quantity  of 
nitric  acid  be  added,  an  albuminous  cloud 
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may  mlso  clear  up ;  for  albumin  coagulated 
hy  heat  is  soluble  in  strong  acid,  though  only 
lo  a  sli^t  extent. 

Applioation  of  the  nitric  acrid  teat.— 
Four  some  urine  into  a  teet-tnbe,  and  then 
aUuw  ^Mut  <HM-ibiirth  of  its  bulk  oi  strong 
eoIotirleasmtriDadd  to  trieUe  slowly  down  the 
side  of  the  tnbe,  bo  as  to  fotm  a  layer  below 
the  mine  witiiout  mixij^.  Or  the  acid  may 
be  pat  in  the  test-tube  first,  and  the  mine 
poured  on  it.  Both  processes  give  the  same 
result.  If  albumin  be  present,  a  haze  or 
cloud  will  form  close  to  the  line  where  the 
liquids  tneet. 

FaliaeieM  of  the  niirie  acid  teMi.—l.  Al- 
bumin may  be  present  and  yet  escape  detec- 
tion, if  the  nitno  scid  is  simply  poured  into 
the  urine  and  mixed  with  it,  as  is  sometimes 
done.  For  if  there  be  too  much  or  too  little 
acid,  acid-albumin  is  formed  and  dissolved ; 
whereas,  if  the  liquids  form  two  distinct 
layers,  as  in  the  proeeBS  abeady  described, 
the  acid  gradually  mixes  with  and  shades  off 
into  the  urine,  so  thiU,  at  a  greater  or  less 
distance  fiN»n  the  line  where  they  join,  it  is 
certain  to  be  of  the  proper  strength  to  pre- 
cipitate the  albumin.  2.  Albumin  may  be 
supposed  to  be  present  when  it  is  not,  from 
the  formation  of  a  cloud  by  the  precipita- 
tion of  acid  urates.  This  cloud  disappears 
on  the  application  of  heat ;  and  another 
Bpecimen  of  the  urine  tested  by  boihug 
gives  no  cloud.  To  avoid  this  fallacy,  it 
ia  common  to  employ  the  test  by  boiling, 
in  addition  to  that  by  nitric  acid.  8.  The 
third  fallacy  is  not  of  common  occurrence. 
It  is  due  to  the  presence  of  fat  or  saponified 
lats  in  the  urine.  Urine  containing  these 
when  simply  boiled  gives  no  cloud ;  but  if 
nitric  acid  ia  added  to  it  in  the  cold,  or  ace- 
tie  aeid  wbm  it  is  hxA,  the  fttty  acids  are 
pteeiintated  and  form  a  cloud  resembling 
albumin.  This  is  disttngnidied  by  not  being 
formed  if  along  with  dilute  acetic  acid  some 
ether  is  added  to  the  urine  before  boiling; 
the  ether  retaining  the  &tty  acids  in  solu- 
tion. If  the  precipitate  produced  by  nitric 
acid  be  collected  on  a  filter,  and  treated  with 
ether,  it  will  be  dissolved,  while  an  albumi- 
nous {vecipitate  will  noL  Copaiba,  which 
can  be  recognised  by  its  odour,  sometimes 
causes  an  opalescence  in  the  urme,  which  is  in- 
creased by  nitric  acid,  but  is  removed  by  heat. 

Addioonal  tests  fbr  allmmiii.— When 
urine  e<mtainB  mueut,  which  would  render 
tin  nresenoe  of  an  albuminous  cloud  obeoure, 
a  sofotion  of  ferToqyanide  of  potassium  fol- 
lowed Vy  acetic  acid  should  be  added  :  this 
will  produce  a  cloud  if  albumin  be  present, 
whilst  it  rather  clears  up  a  turbidity  due 
to  mucus.  A  solution  of  pyro-pho^iate  of 
sodium  also  |vecipitates  sibunun.  If  a  few 
drops  of  albuminous  urine  be  poured  into  a 
test-tube  containing  one  or  two  drachms  of 
a  saturated  solution  of  picric  acid,  a  precipi- 
tate is  iarmei  which  does  not  dissolve  on 
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boiling,  and  thus  differs  from  that  due  to 
slbnmosee.  A  strong  solution  of  trichloracetic 
acid  also  gives  a  precipitate  with  albumin. 
These  tests  are  sometimes  usefol  in  deter- 
mining the  presence  of  albumin  in  the  mine 
in  douDtfol  cases. 

QnAOTITATEVS  ESTDf  ATIOM  OF  AlADMIK. — 

There  are  three  methods  in  common  use  for 
this  purpose.  The  first  is  easy  but  inexact. 
It  consists  in  boiling  the  urine  with  diluta 
acetic  acid  in  a  test-tube,  allowing  the  ooagu- 
lum  to  subside  for  a  definite  number  of 
hours.  And  then  estimating  the  proportion  it 
bears  to  the  quantity  of  urine  boiled — for 
example,  a  fourth,  a  third,  Ac.  The  second 
is  the  most  exact,  but  is  troubleiiome.  It 
is  like  the  first ;  but  the  urine  is  carefiilly 
measured  before  boiling,  and  the  amount  of 
coagiilum  is  ascertained  by  collecting  it  on  a 
weighed  filter,  washing,  drying,  and  again 
weighing  it.  The  third  method  is  easy  and 
tolenbly  exaeL  A  tnbe  of  known  length  is 
filled  wUh  nrine  and  placed  in  a  polansing 
Miwratus,  From  the  amount  of  rotation 
iwich  (he  polarised  ray  undergoes  in  passing 
through  the  urine,  the  amount  of  albiunin  it 
contains  may  be  calculated.  A  fourth  method 
has  been  recommended  by  Sir  William 
Boberts.  It  consists  in  diluting  the  urine 
with  water  until  it  gives  a  haze  on  the  ad- 
dition of  nitric  acid,  which  does  not  become 
visible  until  between  one-half  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  minute  after  the  acid  has  been 
added.  This  dilute  urine  contains  0'0084 
per  cent.,  or  00148  grain  of  albumin  per 
fluid  ounce ;  and  from  the  degree  of  dilution 
required  the  amoimt  contained  in  the  urine 
may  be  calculated.  A  fifth  method  is  that  of 
Esbach.  It  u  less  aoeuraie  tiian  Boberts's, 
but  is  oonvanient.  It  consists  in  precipitating 
the  albumin  firom  nrine  in  a  graduated  tube 
by  means  of  picric  add,  and  reading  off  the 
quantity  of  albumin  precipitated  after  the 
tube  has  stood  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
precipitant  consists  of  1  part  of  pure  picric 
acid  and  2  parts  of  citric  aeid  in  100  parts 
of  water.  The  tube  is  filled  up  to  a  mark 
with  the  urine,  and  about  two-thirds  of  its 
bulk  of  the  precipitant  is  then  added;  the 
exact  amount  necessary  being  indicated  by 
another  mark  on  the  tube.  The  lower  part 
of  the  tube  is  graduated  with  lines  num- 
bered ^  up  to  7,  and  these  indicate  the  parts 
by  weight  of  albumin  in  1,000  parts  of  the 
urine  by  measure.  Thus,  if  the  upper  level 
of  tiie  precipitate  after  twenty-four  hours 
stood  at  a,  the  proportion  of  albumin  would 
be  3  in  l/XX),  or  ^  of  a  grain  of  dry 
albumin  to  the  ounce  of  urine.  The  results 
given  are  rather  too  low,  and  the  method 
gives  tiie  best  results  when  the  proportion  of 
albumin  is  small,  so  that  urines  containing 
much  ought  to  be  diluted  before  the  test  is 
apphed.  It  is  unsuitable  if  quinine,  anti- 
pyrin,  or  thallin  is  likely  to  be  present  in  the 
urine. 
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Fathoiagt. — Albninuinria  has  been  said 
to  ooenr  in  eonseqnenee  of  TariouB  eondi- 
tionB  :  t.g.  cluaigee  in  the  blood,  changes  in 
the  oiroidation,  changes  in  the  kidney.  Thus 
abstinence  from  salt,  or  a  diet  of  eggs  alone, 
IB  said  to  prodnce  albnminnria  by  lUtering  the 
constitution  of  the  blood ;  and  an  alteration 
in  this  fluid  is  supposed  to  be  partly  the 
oanse  of  the  albuminuria  observed  in  high 
fevers,  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  and  osteo-ma- 
lacia.  The  albuminuria  of  heart-disease  de- 
pends on  changes  in  the  circulation;  and  that 
of  nephritis  on  alterations  in  the  kidney.  In 
order  to  distinguish  more  clearly  between  the 
difCerent  kinds  of  albuminuria  we  may  divide 
them  into — (1)  /oIm  albnminuiia,  in  which 
some  other  albuminous  body  than  semm- 
albnmin  ie  preeent ;  (2)  friM  albaminiiri»i  in 
which  serum  -  albumin,  frequently  accom- 
panied by  globnlin,  appears  in  ^e  nrine. 
In  <ru0  albuminuria  there  is  always  some 
change  either  in  the  circulation  through  the 
kidney,  or  in  the  structure  of  the  kidney 
itself.  In  fa.l*e  albuminuria  the  albuminous 
body  passes  out  through  the  kidney,  without 
there  being  any  alteration  either  in  its  cir- 
culation or  structure. 

(1)  ¥aUe  a^hwnwMiria. — The  chief  albu- 
minous bodies  occurring  in  false  albuminuria 
are  haemoglobin,  egg-albumin,  globulin,  and 
Benoe-Jonea's  albumin  (albnmose).  Hiemo- 
globin  occurs  in  the  urine  whenever  blood  is 
present  in  it  (sw  Ejbiutuiua),  in  which  case 
it  is  contained  in  the  oozpuscles ;  or  it  may 
occur  free  {tee  Hxuoolobihubia),  the  blood- 
oorpusclcs,  while  still  circulating  in  the 
vessels,  having  undergone  solution.  This 
may  testtU  from  the  inhalation  of  arseniu- 
retted  hydrogen,  or  from  the  introduction 
of  bile-acids  or  of  a  large  quantity  of  water 
into  the  veins.  HiBmoglobin  is  also  found 
in  the  urine  in  paroxysmal  hfemoglobinuria, 
hut  the  cause  of  the  solution  of  blood- 
corpuscles  in  this  disease  is  unknown.  Egg- 
albumin  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  and 
appears  in  the  urine,  whenever  it  is  injected 
directly  into  the  circulation  or  under  the 
akin,  or  whoi  it  is  absorbed  unchanged  frtun 
the  stomach  reotnni.  When  taken  into 
the  stomach  it  is  usually  completely  digested 
before  it  undergoes  absoiption;  but  when 
taken  in  such  large  quantities  that  the  whole 
of  it  oaunot  be  digested,  part  of  it  is  absorbed 
unohanged  and  is  excreted  in  the  urine.  Thus 
a  diet  consisting  exclusively  of  eggs,  especially 
when  continued  for  several  days,  produces 
false  albuminuria,  and  large  enemata  of  eggs 
have  a  similar  effect  in  animals,  and  probably 
also  in  man.  Bence-Jones's  albumin  is  of 
very  rare  occurrence.  It  is  found  in  osteo- 
malacia. Like  egg-albumin,  it  is  excreted 
b^  the  kidneys  when  it  is  injected  into  the 
circulation,  or  m  large  quantities  into  the 
intestine.  It  is  almost  if  not  quite  identical 
with  the  hetero-albumose  which  Ktlhne 
finds  to  be  one  of  the  products  of  imperfect 


digestion.  It  seems  probable  that  those  eases 
oT  albuminuria  whidi  appear  to  depend  on 
imperfect  digesticoi,  are  due  to  the  passage 
into  the  systemic  circulation  of  albuniuoua 
bodies,  which  have  not  undergone  the  proper 
transformation  in  the  aHmentary  canal  or 
liver.    See  Albukoses  ;  and  A1.BUM0BUBU. 

(2)  True  aUmmmuria.  —  In  true  albu- 
minuria there  must  be  some  change,  either 
in  the  circulation  or  structure  of  the  kidney,  t 
for  serum-albmuin  difTers  from  the  other 
albuminous  bodies  just  mentioned  in  not 
being  excreted  by  the  healthy  kidney.  Some 
regard  the  alterations  in  the  circulation  which 
produce  albuminuria  as  of  two  kinds : — 
(a)  increased  pressure  of  blood  in  the  renal 
arteries;  (b)  increased  pressiire  in  the  raaal 
veins.  Inereased  presanre  in  the  arteries 
may  depend  either  on  gemexti  iuf(b  arterial 
tonsion,  or  upon  an  increased  local  supply  of 
blood  to  the  kidney,  owing  to  dilatation  of  the 
renal  arteries,  such  as  follows  divisicm  of  their 
vaso-motor  nerves.  Experiments  seem  to 
show,  however,  that  increased  tension  in  the 
renal  arteries  does  not  produce  albuminuria, 
and  that  the  only  change  in  circulation  which 
will  cause  it  is  increased  pressure  in  the  renal 
veins.  Congestion  of  the  renal  veins  may  be 
produced  by  ligature  of  the  renal  arteries; 
and  when  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
kidney  is  temporarily  arrested  by  ligature  of 
the  artery,  the  urine  secreted  after  the  re- 
moval of  Uie  ligature  is  albuminous.  Venous 
congestion  of  the  kidn^  also  ooours  when- 
ever the  onward  flow  of  venous  blood  is 
obstructed,  either  by  a  ligature  on  the  renal 
veins ;  by  the  pressure  of  a  tumour  or  of  the 
pr^^nant  uterus  upon  them  or  the  vena  cava ; 
by  disease  of  the  liver  obstructing  the  vena 
cava;  or  by  disease  of  the  heart  or  lungs, 
such  as  tricuspid  or  mitral  reguifptation,  or 
chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema.  The 
temporary  albuminuria  sometimefl  observed 
after  cold  bathing  may  also  be  due  to  venons 
congestion ;  and  it  is  probable  that  albumin- 
uria consequent  upon  lesions  of  the  nervous 
system,  is  due  rather  to  the  changes  which 
these  produce  in  the  circulation,  tbui  to  any 
direct  action  of  the  nerves  upon  the  tissnes 
of  the  kidney  itseUl  The  albuminuria  ob- 
served after  vaniishing  the  skin  is  iKt>bably 
due  to  the  retention  of  some  substanee  which 
acts  as  a  poison.  The  structural  changes  in 
the  kidney  which  cause  albominnria  are  acute 
and  chronic  inflammation,  waxy  degenera- 
tion, and  cirrhosis.  See  Bbioht's  Dissabe. 

Treatment. — (1)  In  fal»e  albuminuria, 
where  hemoglobin  appears  in  the  tffine,  the 
treatment  iodicated  is  to  counteract  the  solu- 
tion of  blood-corpuscles ;  and  for  this  purpose 
quinine  is  veiy  often  useful.  When  other 
kinds  of  albumin  appear  in  the  urine,  and 
are  probably  due  to  imperfect  digestion,  the 
treatment  is  to  give  atone  artificial  digestive 
fluid.  Arsenic  is  ^so  usefuL  Begarding  those 
cases  oi  oateo-malacia  in  which  BnuM-Jones's 
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•Ibamin  ocean,  we  nnfortniuitflly  know  very 

little. 

(2)  In  true  albuminmia,  depending  on 
Tenons  congestion,  the  obstacle  to  free  cir- 
calation  should  be  removed,  if  possible  ;  and 
the  congestion  lessened,  both  by  drawing 
the  blood  frota  the  interior  to  uie  snrfEuw 
of  the  body,  and  by  causing  contraction  of 
the  renal  vessels.  The  blood  may  be  drawn 
from  the  interior  to  the  surface  by  means 
of  warm  baths;  but  in  some  cases  these 
prove  injurious  rather  than  tuefal,  and  the 
un^loymttit  of  a  wet  paek,  wfaieh  has  a 
Mmilar  efiket  on  the  distribution  of  blood 
without  exciting  the  heart,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Cupping  over  the  loins  is  service- 
able :  it  probably  acts  by  causing  reflex 
oontraction  of  the  renal  vessels  rather  than 
by  actually  draining  blood  away  from  them. 
The  tone  of  the  renal  vessels  may  be 
increased  by  the  employment  of  digitalis 
(c0e  Diuretics)  ;  and  this  drug  is  useful  even 
when  no  cardiac  disease  is  present,  although 
its  good  effects  are  still  more  marked  when 
the  congestion  is  dependent  on  disease  of  the 
heart.  The  constant  drain  of  albumin  from 
the  body  occasions  anemia,  which  not  only 
produces  many  impleasant  symptoms,  but 
toids  to  eauae  &ity  d^ieneraiion  of  various 
organs,  from  which  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  kidneys  are  exempt.  The  ad- 
ministration of  iron,  therefore,  is  the  chief 
medicinal  remedy  in  structural  disease  of 
the  kidneys.  It  is  useful  by  diminishing  or 
removing  the  symptoms  of  ansemia,  and  the 
tendency  to  fatty  de^neration  consequent 
thereon ;  and  also  by  mcreasing  the  tone  of 
the  veaselSf  thus  diminishing  the  loss  of 
albanun.  T.  Ii&UDU  Bbdktok. 

AXiBTTMOSES.  —  Befinitiok.  —  Albn- 
moses  are  proteid  bodies  derived  by  the 
action  of  digestive  ferments  (pepsin  chiefly) 
upon  aUmmins  and  globulins,  and  in  their 
properties  may  be  classed  as  intermediate 
between  these  proteids  and  the  final  product 
of  digestion  (peptone).  They  are  formed 
during  natural  digestion  in  the  stomach,  and 
also  in  artificial  digestion. 

Ekukebatioh, — Many  varieties  of  albu- 
moses  have  been  described,  collectively  termed 
proteote*.  The  individual  bodies  differ  some- 
what, according  as  they  are  formed  from 
albumins  (albumoses)  or  globulins  (globu- 
loses) :  for  all  practical  purposes  the  term 
aJbtmiose  is  the  best  to  use.  ^  The  forms  of 
albamose  important  in  medicine  are  hetero- 
aU^imoae,  woto-aXbuinoae,  and  deuiero- 
tUbumoae,  uie  last  being  closely  allied  to 
peptone. 

GHABAcnBS. — l.SeUro-atbumo$e  ('Bence- 
Jones's  albumin ')  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
Boloble  in  dilate  saline  solutions,  from  which 
it  is  precipitated  by  heat  if  no  free  acid 
is  present.  In  some  cases  it  is  precipitated 
at  a  temperature  of  48^  to  BCf  C,  and  ze- 


dissolves  on  heating  the  liquid  to  the  boil- 
ing point.  Artificially  prepared  hetero-albn- 
moae  is  rendered  partly  insoluble  by  heating ; 
but  the  coagulmn  is  soluble  in  dilute  acids 
and  alkidis,  thus  distinguishing  it  from  the 
coagulum  formed  on  heating  a  solution  of 
serum-albumin  or  serum-globulin.  Hetero- 
albumose  is  also  precipitated  from  solution 
by  saturation  witii  magnesium  solphate  or 
sodium  chloride. 

2.  Proto-albumou  and  deutero-aUmmote 
an  sotahle  in  water,  ace  not  precipitated 
by  heatt  and  are  thus  shaxpl;  distinguished 
from  hetero-albumose. 

These  three  albumoses  have  coie  reaction  in 
common  (beeades  those  given  by  all  proteids), 
viz.,  that  with  a  trace  of  copper  sulphate 
and  an  excess  of  liquor  potasate  they  give  a 
pink-red  colour  (biuret  reaction),  the  colour 
given  by  hetero-albumose  being  the  least 
marked.  They  all  behave  in  a  peculiar  way 
to  nitric  acid :  if  added  drop  by  drop  to  a 
solution  of  hetero-  or  proto-albumose,  nitric 
acid  causes  a  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in 
excess  of  the  acid,  but  is  also  soluble  on 
heating,  re-appearing  on  cooling,  and  so  on. 
With  deutero-albnmose,  however,  nitric  acid 
causes  no  predpitate,  unless  common  salt  be 
added  until  the  liquid  is  near^  saturated 
with  it :  the  pncipitate  which  is  then  pro- 
duced by  the  acid  behaves  like  the  nitric  Euid 
precipitates  of  jproto-  and  hetero-albnmose. 
(For  other  distinctiTe  reactions  see  Albu- 
MOSCBiA.)  Albumoses  are  distinfpished  from 
peptones  by  the  nitrie  acid  reaction ;  as  well 
as  by  their  precipitation  with  acetic  acid  and 
potassium  ferro-oyanide,  and  with  neutral 
ammonium  sulphate  added  to  saturation.  The 
characters  of  true  peptones  are  that  they  are 
not  preci|>itated  by  heat,  by  nitric  acid  under 
any  condition,  by  acetic  acid  and  potasciium 
ferro-oyanide,  or  by  saturation  witn  neutral 
ammonium  sulj^te.  This  last  test  is  the 
most  distinctive.  In  the  presence  of  ammo- 
nium sulphate  to  saturation  they  give  the 
biuret  reaction,  and  ore  thrown  down  by 
tannin.  Sidnet  Martin. 

AIiBUUOSUBIA.  —  Stkom.  :  Propep- 
tonuria. 

Definition. — A  condition  in  which  albu- 
moses are  present  in  the  urine.  The  condi- 
tion where  peptones  are  present  (peptonuria) 
is  not  at  present  distinguishable  from  albu- 
mosuria. Peptonuria  will  therefore  be  con- 
sidered under  this  heading. 

Tests  fob  Albuhohb  or  Peptone  in 
Urine. — Urine  containing  albumoses  or  pep- 
tones shows  ordinarily  no  special  charaotmr- 
isties  indicating  their  preseiuie;  unless,  in 
some  coses,  frothing  when  shaken.  It  may 
be  dark-  or  light-coloured,  of  high  or  low 
specific  gravity,  and  with  or  without  deposit. 
In  one  case  Ktihne  found  a  whitish  deposit, 
consisting  partiy  of  albumose ;  and  in  a  simi- 
lar case  Bence-Jones  found  casts,  ordinary 
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allnmiin  being  absent.  Ab  a  role,  however, 
albnmoBo  and  peptone  are  present  in  solution 
in  the  urine.  In  searching  for  these,  coaga- 
lable  albumin  must  be  absent,  or  if  present 
removed  by  filtration  after  coagulation.  The 
following  methods  are,  therefore,  to  be  used : — 
Heat  the  top  of  the  column  of  urine  in  a  test- 
tube  in  the  usual  way,  but  without  the  addi- 
tion of  acid.  If  a  cloudiness  appears,  it  is 
due  to  the  precipitation  of  coaguiable  albu- 
min, of  phosfdiAtea,  or  of  betam-albnmose 
(Benoe- Jones's  idbtunin).  Gontiime  the  heat- 
ing to  the  boiling-point;  the  elondiness,  if 
due  to  hetero- albumose,  will  dear  up*  that 
due  to  phosphates  and  albumin  will  remain. 
Add  a  drop  of  acetic  acid;  the  phosphate? 
will  be  diastdved  the  coagmated  albu- 
min will  remain  msolnble.  A  precipi- 
tate in  urine,  then,  caused  by  a  moderate 
heat  and  rediasolving  on  boiling  is  hetero- 
albimiose.  This  may  be  verified  by  deter- 
TniniTig  the  exact  temperature  at  which  the 
precipitation  occurs :  hetero-albumose  is  pre- 
cipitated between  48°  and  50^  C.  (109-4°  and 
122°  Fah.),  serum-albumin  or  globulin  at 
TS'-TS"  C.  (168-4°  and  167°  Fah.),  and  phos- 

Ctes  only  when  near  the  boiling-point ;  this 
precipitate  also  redissolves  on  cooling. 
If  the  urine  contains  albumin  or  globulin,  it 
must  be  boiled  after  the  addition  criT  a  drop  of 
acetio  aoid,  and  filtered.  The  filtered  urine 
must  then  be  tested  for  allnmioBe  in  the  way 
to  be  described.  The  presence  of  hetero- 
albumose  is  indicated  by  the  last  test  just 
mentioned ;  in  addition,  it  gives  a  character- 
istic nitric  acid  test  If  to  the  cold  urine 
nitric  acid  be  added  drop  by  drop,  a  precipi- 
tate forms  which  dissolves  on  heatmg,  re- 
appears on  coohng,  redissolves  on  heating, 
anA  so  on  :  this  is  perfectly  characteristic  of 
the  body,  since  the  similar  precipitate  of 
albumin  or  globulin  does  not  redissolve  on 
heating.  By  neither  of  these  reactions  is 
deutero-albnmose  or  peptone  indicated,  and 
urines  containing  Uiese  two  bodies  (one  or 
both  of  them)  are  those  nsaally  dassed  as 
examples  of '  peptonuria.'  Their  presence  is 
shown  by  the  folloving  tests,  which  most 
be  applied  after  hetero-albumose  has  been 
shown  to  be  absent,  and  after  coagulable 
albumin  has  been  removed: — (a)  A  drop  of 
dUute  solution  of  copper  snlp^e  added  to 
the  urine,  followed  oy  an  excess  of  liquor 
potassffi,  causes  a  pinkish-red  colouration 
(biuret  reaction) ;  or  a  drop  of  diluted  Feb- 
ling's  solution  may  be  added  to  the  urine, 
and  then  an  excess  of  liquor  potasses  if  ne- 
cessary. If  the  deutero-albumose  and  pep- 
tone are  present  in  small  qiianttty,  this  re- 
action is  not  obtained,  (b)  llie  urine  is  added 
drcni  by  drc^  to  a  saturated  sduticm  of  picric 
acid ;  both  deutero-albnmose  and  peptone  are 
precipitated,  and  are  redissolved  on  heating, 
thus  distinguishing  them  from  mucin  and 
from  albumin. 
The  only  accurate  waj  of  distinguiahing 


deutero-albumose  from  peptone  is  to  shake 
the  clear  urine  in  a  test-tube  with  solid 
neutral  ammonium  sulphate.  If  the  urine 
gives  the  two  tests  just  described,  and  ^ves  a 
precipitate  with  ammonium  sulphate,  it  con- 
tains deutero-albumose.  If  it  gives  ihe  tests 
and  no  precipitate  with  the  salt,  it  contains 
peptone,  and  the  case  is  one  of  true  pep- 
tonuria. It  is  best,  in  applying  these  tests,  to 
evaporate  the  urine  to  a  small  bulk. 

^oto-albnmose  has  not  as  yet  been  finmd 
in  urine. 

^  Quaniitaiive  EtUmaUoth — This  is  of  but 
litUe  clinical  value.  It  may  be  done  by  pre- 
cipitating a  measured  t^uanUty  of  urine  wiUi  a 
laige  excess  (ten  times  its  bulk)  of  alcohol,  col- 
lecting, drying,  and  weighing  the  precipitate- 

pATHOLOOT. — The  presence  of  albumoses 
and  peptones  in  the  urine  is  a  pathol(^cal, 
not  a  physiological,  phenomenon.  These 
bodies  are  formed  during  normal  digestion  by 
pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  stomach, 
and  peptones  are  also  formed  in  pancreatic 
digestion.  But  although  they  are  thus  formed 
in  the  gastro-intestinal  canal,  they  are  not 
found  in  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  stomach 
and  intestine  in  any  appreciable  quautity; 
neither  in  the  veins  nor  in  the  chyle-vesselB. 
In  the  general  ^stemio  veins  and  lymphaties 
they  are  not  present;  and  their  oocurrenoe  in 
arterid  blood  in  snudl  quantities  is  eztmnely 
doubtfdl.  Lastly,  they  are  not  present  in  the 
Uving  tissues,  nor  in  me  fluids  which  bathe 
them.  If  they  are  found  in  the  urine,  they 
are  therefore  either  derived  from  the  gastro- 
intestinal  canal,  or  are  formed  from  some 
pathological  condition  in  the  tissues,  or  per- 
haps in  the  blood.  With  regard  to  their  first 
source,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  metamorphosis  (probably  into  serum- 
albumin)  which  albumoses  and  peptones 
normally  undergo  when  passing  through  the 
intestinal  wall,  may  not  take  place  in  certain 
diseases  where  absorption  is  deficient,  and  that 
they  may  thus  pass  into  the  circulation,  and 
be  excreted  by  the  kidn^  in  the  urine.  This, 
however,  is  a  mere  eonjeoture,  to  explain  the 
occurrence  of  'peptonuria '  (albtunosnria)  in 
some  eases  of  chronic  dyspepsia  with  dilated 
stomach.  The  second  source  of  the  origin  of 
albumoses  and  peptones  in  the  body  is  a  com- 
plioated  one.  If  these  bodies  are  formed  in 
any  organ,  tissue,  or  fluid  of  the  body,  they 
are  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  then  find 
their  way  into  the  urine.  It  is  known  that 
if  albumoses  or  peptones  are  injected  into 
thh  blood  of  an  annnal  they  are  excreted  in 
the  urine;  that  hetero-  and  proto-albumose 
pass  out  in  the  urine  mainly  as  deutero- 
albumose  ;  that  deutero-albumose  passes  out 
chiefly  as  peptone;  and  that  peptone  is 
uncbaiiged  as  it  passes  from  the  olood  into 
the  urine.  The  same  facts  probably  hold 
good  for  the  human  organism. 

Bence-Jones's  albumin  (hetero-albumose) 
was  first  found  in  the  nrine  of  a  case  of 
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osteo-maJ&cia ;  and  Virchow  fotind  a  aunilar 
body  in  the  diseaaed  bones.  This,  then,  is  a 
cleu  case  of  excretion  of  the  albumose 
from  the  diaeaaed  part,  the  excretion  of  a 
Iffoteld  wbidi  is  outnde  the  nonnal  proteid 
metaboliaizi  of  the  body.  A  similar  albumose 
has  also  been  found  in  a  case,  not  of  osteo- 
malacia, bnt  of  glycosuria  (Oowers).  In 
the  ease  of  all  absoessas,  whether  acute  or 
ehronic,  in  empynna  and  purulent  peritonitis, 
albmnoses  (or  peptones)  are  found  la  the 
urine.  Here  the  explanation  is  simple, 
since  the  pus  contains  albomoses,  and  these 
are  simpler  excreted  by  the  \irine  after  ab- 
sorption mto  the  blood.  In  the  case  of 
abscesses  and  of  osteo-malacia  there  are  coU 
lections  of  cells  which  nndei^  disintegration; 
the  proteids  the  cells  contain  (consisting 
almost  solely  of  ooagulable  albumin  and 
globulin)  becoming  putW  transformed  into 
albnmosefl.  Wheuiw  this  transfinrmattoD 
takes  place  by  the  agemiy  of  baotena  present 
in  the  pns,  or  of  a  digeetiTe  ferment  set  free  by 
the  dying  cell,  is  not  at  present  known.  This 
disintegration  and  gradual  death  of  exuded 
cells,  with  the  fozmalion  of  albumoses,  pro- 
bably explains  the  occurrence  ot  albumosuria 
and  peptonuria  in  phthisis,  in  pneumonia,  in 
epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  in  cases 
of  cancer  and  other  malignant  growths,  in 
the  pnerperal  state,  in  typhoid  fever,  and  in 
organic  liver-disease.  In  phosphoms-poison- 
ing  there  is  also  great  disintegration  of 
many  tissues  and  oi^ans,  and  albumosuria 
(peptonuria)  occurs ;  in  scurvy  and  acute  in- 
fections diseases  (especially  measles)  also  it 
is  sometimes  mesent. 

One  finm  ta  pratonnria  has  been  ascribed 
to  an  origin  in  the  kidney-cells  in  eases  of 
ehronic  nephiitist  where  some  of  the  co* 
agulable  albumin  which  is  being  continually 
excreted  is  changed  into  albumose  or  pep- 
tone. Peptonuria  may  indeed  alternate  with 
albunoinuria  in  these  cases,  and  peptone  may 
be  present  as  well  as  albumin.  Peptonuria 
with  albuminuria  is  not  uncommon  in  ad- 
vanced chronio  phthisis. 

Albumose  and  peptone  are  also  found  in 
the  urine  in  many  other  conditions,  in  which 
no  explanation  of  their  presence  is  evident ; 
such  as  in  many  forms  of  inflammato^ 
miptions  of  the  skin*  in  pemphigus,  in  urti* 
eana,  and  in  narrons  diseases— cerebral  hemi- 
plegia, or  peiychoses. 

SncPTOKB. — From  the  account  given  of  the 
pathology  of  albumosuria  and  peptonuria,  it 
win  be  seen  that  they  are  only  to  be  regarded 
as  symptomatic  of  other  graver  pathological 
conditions ;  and  no  symptoms  can  be  very 
directly  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  albumoses 
and  peptones  in  the  body,  as  associated  with 
the  diseases  which  have  been  already  enu- 
merated. But  there  are  certain  physiological 
effects  of  these  proteids  which  are  important 
to  recollect.  When  injected  into  the  cirouia- 
tioD  of  a  dog,  albumoses  (and  pepttmes  to  a 


less  extent)  markedly  reduce  the  blood- 
pressure,  and  produce  coma  and  death,  whUe 
the  blood  remains  uncoagulated  for  a  long 
time  after  death.  These  effects  are  not 
necessarify  associated  with,  or  threatened  by, 
the  presence  of  albumosuria  in  man ;  possibly 
beoanse  the  amount  of  albumose  present  in 
the  blood  at  one  time  is  never  sufUoiant  to 
produce  them.  And  when  such  appearances 
as  coma  and  unooagolated  blood  after  death 
are  observed  in  the  diseases  already  enu- 
merated, they  are  ascribed  eitiier  to  the 
result  of  the  grave  lesion  on  the  body  gene- 
rallir,  or  the  brain  in  particular,  or  to  the 
retained  chemical  products  of  the  waste  of 
morbid  tissues.  It  may  be  that  albumoses 
and  peptones  form  one  group  of  these  waste 
products,  aiding  the  production  of  coma  and 
of  post-mortem  fluidity  of  the  blood. 

Another  physiological  effect  of  albumoses 
is  that  of  producing  fever  when  injected  into 
the  circulatory  system.  The  fever  is  to  some 
extrait  proportional  to  the  dose,  and  is  pro- 
duced even  when  the  dose  is  insnffieieut  to 
oause  ewna  and  foil  of  blood-pressure,  and  in 
animals  (such  as  rabbits)  whose  oiroulation 
and  cerebrum  are  not  aflfooted  by  the  poison. 
Whether  the  fever  of  chronic  phthisis  is 
partly  due  to  the  absorption  of  these  albu- 
moses is  not  yet  settled;  this  is  simply  a 
suggestion  based  on  the  &cts  mentioned. 

According  to  our  ]present  knowledge,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  chief  clinical  significance 
of  a  large  amount  of  peptone  or  albumose 
in  the  urine  is  an  extensive  cell-  (and  pro- 
teid) disinte^iration  in  the  body ;  in  many 
cases  indioatmg  pus-formation. 

SmvET  Maktin. 

ALCOHOL.  —  Stnon.  :  Ethyl-Alcohol ; 
Vinic  Alcohol ;  Spirit  of  Wine.  (CjHgO). 

Alcohol  is  the  prodnct  of  a  process  of  fermen- 
tation induced  by  the  action  of  a  microscopic 
fungus,  yeast,  upon  certain  kinds  of  sugar, 
especially  grape  buw,  but  also  upon  that 
derived  from  me  different  varieties  of  starch 
and,  in  the  same  manner,  uptm  milk  sugar. 
In  this  process  a  peculiar  metamorphosis 
takes  place,  by  which  alcohol  and  carbonic 
acid  are  {ffodoeed  in  ctmsideraUe  unonnt, 
together  with  very  minute  quantities  of 
•uoeinic  acid,  glyeerine,  and  other  bodies. 

Alcohol  may  also  be  produced  syntheti- 
oaUy  from  its  elementa— carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen. 

As  alcohol  is  very  volatile,  boiling  at  172^ 
Fah.  (78°  C).  it  may  be  separated  by  distil- 
lation from  the  water  with  which  it  is  at  first 
combined.  Other  means  must  be  resorted  to, 
however,  in  orAer  to  separate  the  ultimate 
parts  of  this  water,  as  a  strong  attraction 
exists  between  the  two  liquids. 

Alcohol,  diluted  with  about  05  per  cent,  of 
water,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  another 
microscopic  fiingus,  is  oxidised  into  aldehyde 
and  acetic  acid. 
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pHTBiDLoaicAL  Effeotb. — Ap^Uod  to  the 
sldn,  alcohol  prodnoes  a  flensation  of  cool- 

ness,  due  to  its  rapid  evaporation ;  but,  if  the 
application  be  continued  sufficiently  long, 
irritation  is  excited.  The  latter  effect  ensues 
immediately  if  alcohol  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  a  mucous  membrane.  Its  strong 
attraction  for  water  seems  to  be  the  chief 
cauBe  of  this  action. 

Alcohol  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  probably 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  capable,  even  when 
diluted,  of  preventing  the  development  of 
septic  germs,  such  aa  vibrioB  and  bacteria,  as 
well  as  of  paralysing  the  aetivity  of  those 
already  formed. 

There  is  seuroely  tasy  other  therapeatieal 
ogffiQt  the  intomal  action  of  vhich  varies  so 
much  aoeording  to  the  dose  given.  In  amall 
quantity,  and  slightly  diluted  witii  water, 
alcohol  promotes  the  functional  activity  of 
the  stonuch,  the  heart,  and  the  brain;  whilst 
a  like  quantity,  largely  diluted,  exerts  but  a 
limited  influence  upon  these  organs :  it  how- 
ever, the  dose  of  Eilcobol  be  often  repeated, 
it  is  readily  assimilated,  and,  becoming 
diffused  throughout  the  system,  undergoes 
combustion  within  the  tissues  of  the  body, 
imparts  warmth  to  them,  and  yields  vital 
force  for  the  performance  of  their  various 
functions.  Simultaneously  with  this  con* 
sumption  of  alcohol,  the  body  of  thn  consumer 
is  often  observed  to  gain  in  &t — a  oircum- 
stance  due  to  mmjple  acoumnlatiun,  the  &t 
furnished  by  ihe  food  remaining  imbamed 
in  the  tissues,  because  the  more  combustible 
alcohol  furnishes  the  warmth  required,  leav- 
ing  no  necessity  for  the  adipose  hydrocarbon 
to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  A  quantity  of 
100  cubic  centimetres  of  alcohol  diem 
(about  three  and  a-half  fluid  ounces) — equi- 
valent  to  about  one  litre  of  Bhine  wine  of 
medium  strength — is  sufficient  to  supply 
between  one-third  and  one-quarter  the  whole 
amount  of  warmth  requisite  for  the  human 
body  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  The 
warmth  so  supphed  oaimot  be  measured  by 
a  thermometer,  however,  any  more  than  can 
that  famished  fay  the  internal  combustion  of 
other  hydrocarbons,  such  as  the  oils  and 
sugars.  The  subjective  impression  of  in- 
creased warmth  usually  experienced  after 
taking  a  dose  of  any  alcoholic  liquid  is  de- 
ceptive, and  is  only  due  to  an  irritation  of  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach,  and  to  the  increased 
circulation  of  blood  through  the  cutaneous 
vessels,  particularly  those  of  the  head. 

The  increase  of  the  action  of  the  heart  after 
taking  alcohol  is  well  known,  and  has  often 
been  expressed  in  figures.  Becent  experi- 
ments have  also  established  this  fact  with 
regturd  to  the  reepiration.  The  quantity  of 
the  inhaled  and  exhaled  air  in  healthy  men 
was  increased  by  7  to  9  per  cent. ;  in  one 
instance,  after  taking  champagne,  by  15  per 
cent. 

Doter  tomewTuit  XaTger,\aiX  still  sufficiently 


moderate  not  to  oanse  intoxication,  act,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  same  way ;  but,  as  an 
additional  eSbot,  they  produce  a  distinct  de- 
crease of  temperature  in  the  blood,  lasting 
half-an-honr  or  more.  As  fu  as  the  matter 
has  hitherto  been  explained,  this  latter  effect 
depends  upon  a  directly  depressing  influence 
exerted  by  alcohol  upon  me  working  cells  of  the 
body,  and  upon  a  temporary  paralysis  of  the 
vaso-motor  nerves.  The  latter  is  followed,  of 
course,  by  dilatation  of  the  superficial  vessels, 
particularly  those  of  the  head,  inconsequence 
of  which  a  lai^r  sur&ce  of  blood  is  exposed, 
and  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  into  the 
air  is  increased,  the  temperature  of  the  cir- 
culating fluid  being  thus  lowered ;  whilst  the 
eomburtion  earried  on  by  the  cells  being 
retarded,  the  generation  of  heat  icom  this 
source  is  diminished.  The  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  eliminated  is  thus  diminished,  as 
is  also  the  amotmt  of  urea  excreted.  Ailer 
the  organism  has  become  inured  to  the 
action  of  alcohol,  these  effects  upon  the  tem- 
perature of  the  blood  are  less  distinctly,  or 
in  some  cases  not  at  all,  marked. 

The  agreeable  excitement  at  first  caused 
by  such  doses  of  alcohol  is  succeeded  by  a  re- 
action, characterised  by  lassitude  and  drowsi- 
ness, the  latter  condition  usually  lasting  longer 
than  the  previous  one  of  exhilaration. 

The  symptoms  of  intoxication  produced  by 
larger  doses  of  alcohol  are  sufficiently  well 
known.  'When  the  almonnal  oonditicm  of 
excitemmkt  in  the  brain  induced  by  this 
stimulant  has  been  kept  up,  almost  without 
intermission,  tot  a  length  of  time ;  or  when 
it  is  suddenly  withdrawn  aflwr  the  oigan  has 
been  long  sabjected  to  it;  the  disturbance 
brought  about  is  so  great  and  persistent  as  to 
result  in  a  complete  overthrow  of  the  reason- 
ing faculties,  and  the  condition  known  as 
delirium  tremens  ensues.  At  the  same  time 
that  this  pernicious  influence  is  being  exerted 
upon  the  cells  of  the  brain,  fatty  accumula- 
tions may  take  place  in  other  organs,  par- 
ticularly in  the  liver,  heart,  and  connective 
tissues ;  the  blood-vessels  become  diseased ; 
and,  in  many  instances,  cirrtiosis  of  the  liver, 
kidneys,  and  meninges  makes  its  wpeamnee, 
as  part  of  the  general  disordn  of  nutrition. 
The  shrinking  of  oonneotive  tissue,  charaeter- 
istio  of  this  last-mentioned  complication, 
seems  to  depend  upon  the  direct  irritation 
caused  by  the  presence  of  im-oxidised  alcohol. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  after 
the  consumption  of  moderate  quantities  of 
alcohol,  only  slight  traces  of  it  are  to  be 
detected  in  the  urine,  and  still  less  in  the 
breath  and  perspiration.  A  long  series  of 
experiments,  made  by  the  writer's  assistant. 
Dr.  Bodlaender,  on  healthy  men  and  animals, 
proved  that  altogether  at  the  most  8  per  cent, 
reappears.  The  faeces  do  not  contain  any 
alcohol  at  all.  As  regards  the  breath,  pure 
alcohol  imparts  no  taint  to  the  exhalations 
of  the  body ;  the  ethers  and  fusel  oil,  on  the 
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other  band,  do  bo  by  reaaon  of  their  being 
leas  readily  combastible.  It  is  very  likely 
that  aloohol  is  completely  oxidised  into  car- 
b<mi«  acid  and  water  diiring  the  process  of 
asainulation ;  at  least,  no  other  secondary 
prodacts  resnlting  from  ita  disintegration 
have  as  yet  been  detected. 

Much  importance  is  sometimes  still  at- 
tached to  tne  experimmta  of  LaUenumd, 
Pwiin,  and  Dnroy  in  disotusions  oa  aleohoL 
They  aaserted  jnst  the  contrary  to  the  above. 
Anstie  and  Dupr^  in  Enf^and  had  already 
proved  their  conclusions  to  be  erroneous ;  the 
new  experiments  which  Bodlaender  carried 
out  wiUi  great  minuteness  have  removed 
every  doubt  on  the  Bubject. 

Thebapedtical  Applioations.— There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  healthy  organism,  sup- 
plied with  sufficient  food,  is  capable  of  per- 
forming all  ita  regular  functions  without 
requiring  any  specia^y  combustible  material 
for  the  generation  of  heat  and  the  develop- 
ment of  vital  force.  But  the  case  assumes 
a  difiwent  aqieec  when,  in  siekness,  while 
tiiB  metamotpbosis  of  tiasne  goes  on 
witii  ita  usoal  activity,  or  with  increased 
energy,  aa  happens  in  many  diseases,  the 
stomaoh,  refnsmg  to  accept  or  to  digest 
ordinary  food,  fails  to  supply  material  to 
compensate  for  this  waste.  Here  it  is,  then, 
that  a  material  which  can  be  most  readily 
assimilated  by  the  system,  and  which,  by  ita 
superior  combustibility,  spares  the  sacrifice 
of  animal  tissue,  is  especiuly  called  for ;  and 
such  a  material  we  navo  in  alcohol.  iSmall' 
but  oft^epeaUd  dotet  of  alcohol,  largely 
dilated  with  water,  are  generally  well  tolerated 
by  the  weakest  stomach ;  and,  thus  given, 
the  absorption  and  oxidation  of  the  spirit  goes 
on  without  difficulty  or  efibrt  on  the  put  of 
the  patient's  system. 

According  to  ibe  experixnents  of  Dr.  Frank- 
land  and  others,  the  Duming  of  1*0  gramme 
of  alcohol  yields  sufficient  heat  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  seven  litres  of  water  VC;  and 
tiie  burning  of  1-0  gramme  of  cod-liver  oil 
suffices  for  nine  litres.  Now,  in  taking  tbree 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  oil  daily,  we  yield 
tbout  the  same  amount  of  warmth  to  the 
body  as  is  given  by  four  tablespoonfols  of 
absolute  alcohol — the  quantity  oodtained  in 
a  bottle  of  li^ht  claret  or  hock.  The  oil, 
bowever,  is  digested  and  oxidised  by  the 
organs  of  the  body  with  difficulty,  while,  for 
the  assimilation  of  the  alcohol,  scarcely  any 
exertion  of  the  worldzig  cells  ia  required. 
Thnc,  it  can  be  denumstrated  by  csJcnlation, 
as  above  menti<Hied,  that  hrat-producing 
material,  auffieient  to  supply  nearly  one- 
third  the  whole  amount  of  warmth  required 
by  the  body  within  twenty-four  hours,  is 
offered  in  a  quantity  of  100  grammes  (about 
three-and-a-half  fluid  ounces)  of  alcohol.  In 
this  sense  alcohol  is  a  food;  for  we  must 
regard  as  food  not  only  the  building  material, 
bat  all  substances  which,  by  their  combustion 


in  ita  tissues,  afford  warmth  to  the  animal 
organism,  and,  by  so  doing,  contribute 
towards  the  production  of  vital  force,  and 
keep  up  the  powers  of  endurance.  Alcohol, 
therefore,  diluted  with  at  least  90  per  cent,  of 
water  (in  any  convenient  form  of  beverage)) 
n>ay  be  given  with  advantage,  in  small  bnt 
oft-repeated  doses,  in  most  of  the  acute  and 
chronic  diseases  where  it  is  desired  to  sustain 
the  strength  of  the  patient,  but  whore  at  the 
same  time  the  digestiTe  organ*,  from  any 
cause,  refuse  to  tolerate  a  more  subittantid 
form  of  nourishment,  at  least  in  quantities  that 
would  answer  the  necessiUes  of  the  case.  In 
such  cases  it  is  certainly  not  sufficient  to  call 
alcohol  merely  a  stimulant.  If  alcohol  served 
here  only  in  the  quality  of  a  stimulant,  ita 
effect  would  soon  pass  away,  leaving  the 
patient  more  exhausted  than  ever;  for  the 
human  organism  is  so  constituted  that  it 
cannot  be  driven  to  perform  ita  functions 
by  the  application  of  measures  that  simply 
stimulate,  without  Bupplyiag  some  new  force 
to  take  the  place  of  tliat  put  forth  by  the 
organs  of  tlw  body  under  the  impn^  of 
excitemank  To  take  a  famnw  iUngtration, 
alcohol  thus  given  stimulatea  no  more  than 
does  the  readily  combustiUe  coal  which  we 
put  in  small  quantities  upon  a  languid  fire,  to 
prevent  ita  gom^  entirely  out. 

Becent  experiments  in  the  writer's  labora- 
tory (Geppert)  have  contributed  the  following 
facts  to  this  part  of  the  question.  Twenty  to 
75  cubic  centimetres  of  absolute  alcohol, 
taken  in  Water  or  in  the  form  of  port,  brandy, 
or  sparkling  hock  by  healthy  adidts,  who 
were  accustomed  to  tako  no  alcohol  or  only 
a  moderate  quantity,  hardly  altered  the 
quantity  of  the  consumed  oxygen,  and  like- 
wise len  unaltered  or  very  slightly  decreased 
the  excretion  of  the  carbonia  acid. 

The  principal  point  in  this  result  u  the 
unchanged  standard  of  the  consumption  ot 
oxygen.  We  know  that  the  consumra  alcohtd 
is  burnt  in  the  organism,  a  minute  quantity 
excepted.  The  alcohol  was  thus  unable  to 
increase  oxidation,  as  its  adversaries  have 
still  continued  to  assert;  it  had  not  contributed 
to  a  more  rapid  wasting  of  the  organism  ;  nor 
had  it  made  the  regular  equal  march  of  this 
wasting  irregular  and  slow.  On  the  contranr, 
it  had  Eubstituted  itself  simply  as  fuel  in 
order  to  sustain  the  normal  temperature  of 
life,  the  existence  of  which  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  whole  machine  in  motion.  Alcohol 
acts  here,  generally  speaking,  as  if  we  had 
given  the  person  experimented  upon  oil  or 
sugar.  A  part  of  the  disposable  oxygen  which 
would  serve  for  oxidising  other  substances, 
serves  for  the  otHnbustion  of  the  alcohol,  and 
keeps  them  intact  fbr  the  organiou. 

Medium  dotea  of  alcohol  act  powerfully 
upon  the  brain  and  heart,  and  are  therefore 
serviceable  as  real  stimulants  in  cases  where 
it  is  desirable  to  excite  the  cerebral  and  circu- 
latory (^sterns  to  greater  aotivi^.  We  must 
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not  ibiget,  however,  that  while  exeiting  this 
inermsed  activity,  siioh  doses  do  not  uerate 

the  temperature  of  the  body ;  on  the  contrary, 
where  the  effect  can  be  measured,  it  is  fonad 
that  thej  depress  it  a  little.  By  continuing 
to  ezhilnt  sach  doBea,  we  can  sometimes  (in 
erysipelas,  puerperal  peritonitis,  and  nimiTftr 
diseases)  lower  febrile  heat  by  alcohol  where 
even  quinine  proves  ineffectual.  The  con- 
sequences of  tjiis  decline  of  fever-heat  sre 
an  immediate  restoration  to  consciousness,  if 
delirium  or  stupor  has  been  present ;  and,  in 
any  case,  a  general  improvement  in  the  feel- 
ings of  the  patient.  Todd  and  his  school, 
before  the  application  of  the  thermometer, 
called  this  the  t^eot  of  tiimulut,  while  in 
reality  the  imfffOTement  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
due  to  the  diminution  of  febrile  disturbance. 
As  faver  patients  can  tolerate  lai^  quantities 
of  ateohol  without  showing  any  sign  of  intoxi- 
eation,  it  is  allowable,  and  sometimes  even 
necessary,  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  doees  beyond 
the  limits  ordinarily  prescribed. 

Of  late  years  alcohol  has  been  given  during 
the  night  to  hectic  phthisical  patients  as  a 
preventive  against  copious  and  exhausting 
attacks  of  sweating,  and  with  a  gratifying 
amount  of  success.  Such  patients  certunly 
tolerate  the  remedy  much  better  than  has 
hitherto  been  generally  supposed.  It  need 
hardly  be  sud  that,  in  eases  of  cardiac  excite- 
ment, not  resulting  from  fever,  alcohol  is  at 
least  to  be  used  with  caution. 

Mode  of  Atoiihistbation.— One  of  the 
most  important,  but  at  the  same  time  most 
difficult,  points  for  decision  is  the  exact  na- 
ture and  quality  of  the  alcoholic  drink  to  be 
prescribed  or  allowed  to  a  patient  who  may 
require  alcohol  in  some  form.  For  general 
use,  a  pure  claret,  bock,  or  Moselle  wine  are 
the  forms  of  alcohol  most  to  be  recommended. 
Cognac,  champagne,  old  gin  or  whisky,  and 
the  heavier  Southern  wines,  may  also  be 
used  according  to  circumstances.  But  what- 
ever drink  may  be  selected,  it  must  at  least 
be  free  from  fusel  oil  to  such  an  extent  that 
a  healthy  man,  even  after  imbibing  a  consider- 
able quantity,  will  not  feel  any  other  eflects 
than  those  of  a  pure  stimulus ;  that  is  to  say, 
an  agreeable  exhilaration  of  spirits,  neittter 
accompanied  by  a  sense  of  wei^t  in  the  head, 
nor  followed  by  that  persistent  overfilling  of 
the  cerebral  vessels  and  dulness  of  ideas 
characteristic  of  the  physiological  effects  of 
fusel  oil. 

The  fusel  oil*  (so  called  from  their  oily 
qualities)  consist  chiefly  of  propyl,  butyl,  and 
amyl  alcohols,  of  which  the  last-named  fonns 
the  largest  proportion.  In  order  to  examine 
any  specimen  of  alcohol  with  reference  to  its 
piuity  from  these  objectionable  constituents, 
It  is  only  necessary  to  rub  a  few  drops  between 
the  palms  of  the  hands  for  half  a  minute,  by 
which  rapid  evapfiration  is  caused,  and  then 
to  smell  the  moist  spot  left  on  either  palm. 
If  the  alcohol  be  pure,  no  odour  whatever 


should  remain,  as  ethyl  alcohol  ev^iorates 
very  quickly ;  amyl  alcohol,  on  the  oontr&ry, 
is  much  less  volatile,  and,  if  preeent  in  the 
liquid,  will  not  have  evaporated,  so  that  its 
peculiar  and  unmistakable  odour  will  remain 
to  attest  its  presence  aa  an  impurity  in  the 
specimen  examined. 

This  test  is  not  applicable  to  the  more 
complicated  liqueurs  and  wines,  as  these  all 
contain  certain  odoriferous  organic  principles 
of  their  own,  which  might  disguise  the  smell  of 
the  fusel  oil.  The  inoffensive  quality  of  any 
given  preparation,  as  a  wine  or  spirit,  can 
only  be  rehed  upon  when  one  knows  by 
experience  that  it  it  pure ;  and  then  it  Khould 
always  be  obtained,  if  possible,  from  the  same 
source,  so  as  to  ensure  uniform  purity. 

To  &cilitate  the  process  of  estimating  the 
quantity  of  any  particular  beverage  necessary 
to  be  administered  in  order  to  produce  agiven 
effect,  a  table  is  subjoined  showing  the  per- 
centage of  absolute  alcohol  contained  in  aver- 
age specimens  of  the  different  kinds  ot  wine, 
beer,  Ac.,  in  common  use. 

Abtolut€  Alcohol  contained  in — 

Knroiss  (a  fflrmented  liqaor  made  from  mSk  otwhey) . 

from  1  to  8  vol.  per  oent.  Kefir  is  tiia  mme,  but 

derived  from  the  milk  or  whey  of  the  oow,  whilrt 

ImmisB  comes  from  the  milk  or  whey  of  the  tnsra. 

Both  contain  mach  cubonio  acid,  whiob  renders 

them  flMily  digestible. 
Qenaeu  beer  > :  bom  8  to  6  voL  per  oent. 
Hock  or  olaiet :  from  8  to  11  vol.  per  oent. 
Champsgne :  from  10  to  18  voL  per  oent. 
Beatheni  nines  (port,  sherry,  madeira,  Sm.) :  from 

11  to  17  vol-  per  oent. 
Brandy  and  the  strongw  liqaeun :  fromSOtoSOTol 

percent. 

For  antipyretic  purpoaea  one  will  need  to 
give  ui  adiilt  daily  not  less  than  the  equiva- 
lent of  fifty  cubic  centimetres  (about  two 
fluid  ounces)  of  absolute  alcohol,  in  divided 
doses  within  an  hour  or  two.  Taking  this 
as  a  starting-point,  the  dose  suitable  for  each 
individual  case  can  be  estimated  accordingly. 

The  great  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  otm- 
tained  in  certain  '  sparkling '  wines  acts  upon 
the  temperature  of  a  fever  patient  much  in 
the  same  favourable  manner  as  the  alcohol 
itself;  and  when  alcohol  is  to  be  t^en  aa  a 
food,  it  would  seem  that  the  impregnation 
with  oarbonie  acid  fiudlitateB  its  absorption. 

All  that  has  been  stated  tiius  fiur  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  alcohol  in  siolmeBS  lilies  to 
children  as  well  as  to  adults.  Of  course  no 
reasonable  person  would  accustom  healthy 
children  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages ; 
but,  in  cases  of  disease,  really  good  and  pure 
wine  or  brandy  can  be  advantageously 
employed,  even  for  infants,  either  as  a  sivmu- 
lant,  an  antipyretic,  or  on  ariieU  of  food, 
according  to  circumstances. 

For  external  use,  alcohol  has  been  super- 

■  En^ish  beer  will  oontain  a  little  more,bnt  the 
writer  has  made  no  personal  ''""■"■tJ'T*  as  to 
exactly  how  nuudL 
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aeded  by  various  more  modem  agents,  of 
which  carbolic  and  salicylic  acids  may  be 
mentioned  as  the  most  important. 

As  regards  the  oopioaB  experimental  litera- 
ture on  alcohol  and  its  medioinal  properties, 
the  writer  wonid  refer  to  his  Vorlettmgen 
uber  Pharmaiologie,  Berlin,  1886,  mi.  804- 
892,  and  to  Brofeesor  v.  Jakseh's  and  ms  own 
papers  in  the  Transs«tions  of  the  Congress  for 
Internal  Medicine,  Wiesbaden,  pp.  70- 
188.  The  two  papers  have  also  been  reprinted 
in  the  same  volume.        C.  BiHZ  (Bonn). 

AI.COHOLIC  IirSANITT.  —  See 
Ai^housm;  andlNSANiTT. 

■AXiCOHOLISU.  —  DEnmnoN.  —  This 
term  is  applied  to  the  diverse  pathological 
procoasoa  and  attendant  symptoms  caused 
by  the  excessive  ingestion  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. These  are  very  different  according  as 
a  lai^  quantity  is  consumed  at  once  or  at 
short  intervale,  or  emaller  quantities  are 
taken  habitually ;  hence  they  are  subdivided 
into  those  due  to  (a)  acute,  and  (6)  chronic 
alcoholism.  To  the  acute  forms  of  alcoholic 
poisoning  belong  acute  catarrh  of  the  ali- 
mentary mucous  membrane,  rapid  coma, 
some  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  and  certain 
special  forms  of  acute  insanity;  whilst  to 
the  ehronie  class  are  referred  ttte  p'<^onged 
congestions,  the  fetty  and  etniueotive-tisaue 
d^enerationa  of  the  Tarioiu  organs  and 
tinoes,  most  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  ner- 
vous affections  of  slow  onset  and  conrae,  and 
the  caehexiie,  which,  in  varying  combmations, 
attend  a  continuously  immoderate  consump- 
tion of  alcohol. 

iCTlouwT. — That  ordinary  vinio  or  ethyl 
alcohol,  in  any  and  every  shape,  is  a  suf- 
ficient exciting  cause  of  such  ehronie  aSections 
is  beyond  a  doubt ;  moreover,  we  find  that 
the  more  concentrated  the  form  in  which  it 
is  taken,  the  more  surely  and  rapidly  are 
they  induced,  and  that,  although  some  bever- 
ages give  a  greater  liability  to  certain  forms 
of  disease  than  to  others,  yet  the  ultimate 
tissne-changes  produced  by  all  are  practically 
similar,  and  of  a  markedly  degenerative  cha- 
racter. The  purest  alcoholic  fluids  will  also 
induce  the  acute  fimns;  but  some  of  the 
[Aeiuanena  observed  in  the  worst  eases  of 
deobolie  poisoning  have  been  referred,  with 
some  prorability,  to  admixture  with  fiisel  oil, 
essential  oil  of  wormwood,  coccolus  indious, 
and  oiiux  substances,  more  deleterious  even 
than  ordinary  alcohol  itsel£  See  Alcohol  ; 
and  Absotbish. 

The  predispoaing  causee  of  a  sudden  de< 
bauch,  such  as  festive  gatherings,  example  of 
companions,  desire  of  ralief  from  anxiety  and 
melancholy,  ftc,  scarcely  require  mention. 
Acnte  alcoholic  coma  is  generally  due  to  the 
rapid  consumption  of  a  large  qaantity,  but 
occasionally  it  is  caused  by  taking  a  smaller 
quantity  in  the  presence  of  some  special 


condition,  such  as  starvation,  prolonged  ex- 
poeare  to  cold,  or  debihtating  disease. 

Chronic  habitual  driukiog  is  undoubtedly 
heredHary  in  many  cases ;  not  that  the  an- 
cestors hare  necessarify  beian  drunkards,  but 
that  the  fiunily  is  of  unstable  nervous  or- 
ganisation, and  that  the  neurotic  tunt  which 
shows  itself  in  some  members  in  such  affec- 
tions as  epile[»y,  hysteria,  or  insanity,  is 
manifested  in  others  by  an  intense  craving 
for  alcohoL  Sometimes  a  pernicious  educa- 
tion, by  fostering  habits  of  indulgmee  in  eu-ly 
youth,  has  led  to  subsequent  excess ;  and  the 
prescribing  of  stimulants  has  occasionally 
been  productive  of  similar  harm.  In  the 
experience  of  the  writer  the  exhibition  of 
large  doses  in  fevers  and  acute  affections  has 
never  done  this — indeed,  in  several  instances, 
a  great  dislike  to  stimulants  has  been  pro- 
duced ;  but  the  custom  of  recommending 
small  quantities  to  youofj;  people  and  women, 
as  a  remedy  in  hystena,  hypoohondriasis, 
neuralgia,  and  allied  disorders,  or  to  relieve 
debility  pott  partum,  or  the  fiitiguea  incident 
to  thetr  daily  life,  cannot  be  too  stnm^y 
protested  against.  The  effect  of  occupatton 
isverymu'ked.  Brewers,  publicans,  potmoDt 
and  others  who  trade  in  alcohol  are,  as  a 
class,  very  intemperate ;  and  so  frequently 
are  commercial  travellers,  owing  to  pecu- 
Uarities  in  their  mode  of  transacting  busi. 
ness.  Sedentary  employments,  being  more 
monotonous,  are  more  bane^  than  out- 
door occupations.  Mechanics  drink  more 
freely  than  agricultural  labourers;  whilst 
night-labourers,  cabmen,  sailors  when  on 
sbore,  brewers'  draymen,  navvies,  pitmen,  ' 
and  pnddlers,  consume  an  enoimons  amount 
of  alcoludie  fluids.  Soeial  it^iueneet,  such 
as  domestic  unhappiness,  rate  of  wages,  un- 
healthy dwellings,  bad  drinking  watw,  or  an 
intermittent  supply,  are  important  footers  in 
the  causaticm  of  drunkenness.  Under  some 
circumstances,  alcoholic  exceues  do  less 
injury  than  usual,  for  example,  in  persons 
whose  employment  leads  to  oopioiis  sweating, 
or  necessitates  abundant  exercise  in  a  keen 
air ;  and  some  constitutions  resist  the  baneful 
influence  of  alcohol  to  a  remarkable  extent. 

Fatholooy. — A  large  amount  of  ardent 
spirits  acts  on  the  nerve-centres  as  a  narcotic 

goison,  and  causes  rapid  death  by  coma, 
mailer  quantities  produce  intoxication,  ac- 
companied with  or  followed  by  ' an  aouto  con- 
gestion and  catarrh  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
especially  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum. 
Habitual  dram-drinking,  by  altering  the 
chemical  composition  of  tlie  blood,  and 
checking  the  normal  changes  of  its  eorpnsdes, 
exerts  an  injurious  influence  on  the  nutrition 
of  the  tissues.  This  is  increased  by  the 
lessened  consumption  of  food,  and  by  the 
alterations  in  the  calibre  of  the  blood-veauels, 
set  up  at  first  by  a  special  action  on  tlieir 
vaso-motor  nerves,  and  afterwards  main- 
tained by  degeneration  of  their  coats,  and  fre- 
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quently  of  the  heart  itself.  Moreover,  alcohol 
probably  interferes  directly  with  the  nutrition 
of  the  cell-elements  of  the  various  oi^ane  as 
it  circulates  through  them ;  and  it  retards 
the  elimination  of  effete  materials— carbonic 
acid,  uric  aoid,  and  urea. 

Amatomioal  Chabactebs. — (a)  Acute  Aho- 
kclim. — Dr.  Beaumont  thns  deKiibes  the 
appeanmoes  which  he  observed  in  the  stomach 
of  Alexis  St.  Martin,  after  an  excess  of 
alcoholio  stimulants : — *  Inner  membrane 
morbid;  considerable  erythema,  and  some 
aphthous  patches  on  the  exposed  surface; 
secretions  vitiated.'  On  another  occasion, 
'  Small  drops  of  grumous  blood  exuded  from 
the  surfece,  the  mucous  covering  was  thicker 
than  common,  and  the  gastric  Juices  were 
mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of"^  thick  ropy 
mucus  and  muoo-purulent  matter  slightly 
tinged  with  blood.'  The  post-mortem  ap< 
pearances  in  a  case  of  rapid  coma  in  a  patient 
at  King's  College  Hospital,  after  taking  three 
pints  of  raw  whisky,  were : — Intense  ii^ec< 
tion  of  the  vemdH  of  the  pyloric  end  of  the 
stomach  and  duodenum,  with,  a  neeuliar 
blanching  of  the  mucous  membrane  between 
them,  giving  rise  to  a  vivid  scarlet  arborescent 
appearance  on  a  white  ground;  two  ounces 
of  bloody  serum  in  the  pericardial  sac,  and 
about  nxteen  ounces  in  the  right  pleural 
cavity  (the  left  being  obliterated  by  old  ad- 
hesions) ;  double  pneumonia  of  the  lower 
lobes ;  extreme  congestion  of  the  kidneys ;  and 
engoi^ement  of  large  veins  over  the 
posterior  part  of  the  brain.  Contrary  to  the 
usual  statements,  no  alcoholic  odour  could  be 
detected  in  the  brain,  and  there  was  no  in- 
crease of  fluid  in  its  ventricles.  The  heart, 
liver,  and  kidneys  were  fatty;  but  these 
changes  were  probably  of  older  date.  In 
similar  oases  Deverjie  has  noticed  a  bright 
red  colouring  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  ;  whilst 
Tudiea  found  pulmonary  apoplexies  in  two 
oases,  and  meningeal  ha-morrhsges  in  five 
others.  Death  from  a^te  delirium  tremens 
leaves  no  marked  characters  :  meningitis  and 
coarse  brain-lesions  are  extremely  rare,  whilst 
pneumonia  is  much  more  common.  After 
repeated  attacks,  as  well  as  in  old  drunkards, 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  viscera  and  %*ariou8 
other  chronic  changes  are  found. 

(6)  Chronic  Alcoholism. — The  amount  of 
fat  in  the  blood  is  increased,  or  it  becomes 
more  visible.  Chronic  congestion  and  catarrh 
of  the  stomach,  leading  to  atrophy  of  the 
gland-cells  and  an  increase  in  the  submucous 
connect! ve-ti8sue,iH  very  constant,  but  chronic 
nicer  is  not  frequent.  The  liver  is  at  first 
enlarged  from  congestion,  and  may  continue 
so  from  a  subsequent  infiltration  with  fat; 
but  more  frequently  it  shrinks,  owing  to 
cirrhosis.  Lobar  emphysema,  chronic  bron- 
chitis, and  hj'postatic  pneumonia  are  com- 
mon. The  heart  is  flabby,  dilated,  and 
presents  fatty  infiltration  or  even  degenera- 
tion of  its  muscular  tissue;  but  it  may  be 


fajpertrophied,  probably  as  a  result  of  co- 
existent disease  of  the  ludneys.  The  arteries 
and  endocardium  are  studded  with  athero- 
matous deposits;  the  capillaries  are  con- 
gested, and  the  veins  varicose.  The  kidneys 
exhibit  the  fatty,  or,  more  commonly,  the 
granular  form  of  Bright's  disesMe.  The 
muscles  are  pale  and  flabby,  and  even  in  the 
bones  fomutioD  of  &t  tsJies  P^we  at  the 
expense  of  the  bony  texture.  The  nervous 
centres  are  atrophied  and  tough;  the  con- 
volutions are  shrunken ;  the  nerve-cells  and 
nerve-flbres  are  wasted;  and  an  increased 
amount  of  serous  fluid  exists  in  the  ventricles 
and  subarachnoid  space.  The  abnormal  ad- 
hesion of  the  dura  mater  tu  the  cranium, 
the  large  Pacchionian  bodies,  the  opaque 
arachnoid,  and  the  thickened  pia  mater,  all 
testify  to  an  exaggerated  development  of 
fibrous  tissue.  Occasionally  haemorrhage 
into,  or  softening  of,  the  brain,  consequent 
on  the  diseased  state  of  its  blood-vessels,  is 
met  with.  The  increase  of  connective  tissue 
is  especially  nowked  in  tpirU-dri/nkenf  and 
explains  the  emaciated  iqtpearanee,  prema>- 
turely  aged  look,  sunken  oneeks,  and  wrinkled 
ooontenance  which  they  generally  present. 
The  beer-  and  loine'dnnkert,  on  the  contrary, 
are  loaded  with  fat,  not  only  in  the  viscera, 
but  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  the 
omentum ;  and  hence  these  subjects  are  cor- 
pulent, with  oily  skins  and  prominent  abdo- 
mens, even  when  the  face  and  extremities 
are  wasted.  Oouty  deposits  are  also  frequent. 
These  differenoes,  however,  are  not  nearly  so 
absolute  as  is  maintained  by  many  writerft. 
Alcoholic  paralysis  is  due  to  a  multiple 
peripheral  neuritis,  leading  to  atrophy  of  the 
muscles  snpplied  by  the  affected  nerves.  The 
presence  of  a  variable  amount  of  dropsy, 
a  congested  pharynx,  chronically  inflamed 
conjunctivie,  turgid  capillaries,  and  occasion- 
ally papules  of  acne  rosacea  on  the  ftM,  com- 
plete tiie  morbid  anatomy  of  Uie  confirmed 
toper.  The  necropsy  in  alcohoUe  mumity 
discloses  no  specific  characters. 

SyMPTOMS. — 1.  Acute  Intoxication.  —  In 
this  state  the  successive  and  varying  mental 
phenomena,  the  disorders  of  common  and 
special  sense,  and  of  the  motor  apparatus,  are 
well  known.  These  are  followed  by  uneasy 
sensations  and  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium, 
vomiting  or  retching,  headache  and  vertigo, 
with  dimness  and  occasionally  yellowness  of 
vision  on  stooping  and  rising  again.  The 
tongue  is  furred,  the  appetite  is  lost,  and 
there  is  a  constant  feeling  of  thirst.  The 
urine  is  copious  and  pale,  bat  afterwards 
becomes  scanty  and  loaded  with  lithates. 
The  countenance  is  sallow,  and  the  general 
lassitude  and  depression  are  very  maued. 

2.  Acute  Alcoholic  Coma. — In  sli^t  oases 
of  this  condition,  prolonged  drowsmess  is 
the  chief  symptom  :  but  in  the  more  severe 
forms  the  patient  is  quite  insensible;  the 
power  of  motion  is  in  complete  abeyance ; 
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the  breathing  ia  stertorons;  the  face  is 
usually  pale,  the  features  remaining  sym- 
metoical;  the  pnpilB  are  generally  dilated, 
though  they  may  be  contracted  or  unequal ; 
the  poise  is  slow  and  laboured ;  the  skin 
feels  cold  and  clammy;  and  the  tempera- 
tare  u  low— in  one  ease  it  fell  to  92°  Fah. 
There  may  be  albuminuria ;  and  oeca- 
Bumally  the  urine  and  faeces  are  passed  in- 
voluntari^. 

8.  Chranie  AlcohoUam.  —  The  earliest 
symptoms  of  this  form  are  moscular  tre- 
mors, especially  on  waking ;  disturbed  sleep  ; 
noiaes  in  the  ears ;  dull  headache ;  occasional 
vertigo ;  and  disorders  of  vision.  If  there 
be  also  a  foul  breath,  slightly-jaundiced  con- 
junctive, watery  eyes,  and  flabby  features, 
with  or  without  papules  of  acne  rosacea 
around  the  nose  and  month,  the  combination 
is  very  characteristic.  Irritative  dyspeptic 
sjinptomfl — the  vomilua  matutimu  of  Hufe- 
land,  and  the  signs  of  oommenoing  or 
actual  cirrhosis,  of  Bright's  disease)  or  of 
heart,  frequently  co-exist. 

AlcokoUe ^artdyau  in  its  milder  jbrms  is 
marked  by  diatressmgpains  in  the  extremities, 
eepeeially  in  the  legs,  increased  on  deep  pres- 
sure, redness  and  oedema  of  the  feet  and 
hands, restlessness,  insomnia, and  agradnally 
increasing  loss  of  power,  b^inning  in  the 
lower  limbs  and  afterwards  extending  to 
tiie  forearm  and  arms.  The  ^t  is  peculiar 
and  micertain,  with  the  legs  wtde  aptui; ;  and 
support  by.sticks  or  by  an  attendant  is  often 
.  required  whilst  walking.  The  hands  are 
irregular  and  jerky  in  their  movementa;  and 
the  reflexes,  especially  the  patellar-tendon 
reflex,  are  diminished  or  lost.  The  peronei 
and  extensors  of  the  leg,  the  extensor  musdes 
oi  the  thigh,  and  subsequently  the  extensors 
of  the  ibrearm  and  the  toiceps,  are  markedly 
atrophied,  and  exhibit  the  '  reactions  of  de- 
generation.'  See  Pabaltsis,  Toxic. 

In  its  most  severe  forms  anesthesia  suc- 
ceeds to  hyperesthesia,  and  complete  paralysis 
of  the  above  muscles,  leading  to  a  condition 
of  talipes  eqnino-vams  of  the  feet,  and  wrist- 
drop of  the  hands,  may  come  on;  and 
gangrene  has  occasionally  been  noticed. 
Loss  of  memory  and  other  psychical  distur- 
bacces  are  common.  Death  is  generally  due 
to  some  cerebral  complication,  or  to  apna^ 
from  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  muscles. 

4.  Delirium  Trement.  —  This  form  of 
alcoholism  occasionally  nupervenes  on  a 
single  debaveht  but  it  much  more  frequently 
afiMts  the  ehnmio  drinker.  It  generally 
comes  on  daring  a  drinking-bout,  nut  this 
may  have  terminated  before  the  attack  com- 
mences. In  some  cases  it  is  undoubtedly 
determined  by  prolonged  abstinence  from 
food,  mental  distress,  surgical  operation  or 
in^ory,  or  the  onset  of  an  acute  disease,  along 
with  the  ingestion  of  alcohol ;  in  other  cases 
no  cause  but  the  last  can  be  traced.  The  first 
stage  is  indicated  by  inability  to  take  food; 


marked  anxiety  and  restlessness ;  tremor  of 
the  voluntaiy  muscles ;  furred  and  tremulous 
tongue ;  cool  skin,  which  is  frequently  bathed 
in  perspiration;  cold  hands  and  fBet ;  and  a 
soft  weak  pulse.  There  is  complete  insomnia, 
or  short  periods  of  ^eep  are  interrupted  by 
terrifying  dreams,  and  the  patient*s  nights 
are  tormiBnted  by  visione  of  horrid  fauects, 
T^tUes,  ai^  other  objects  pursuing  hhn  and 
eluding  his  attempts  to  escape  from  them  or 
to  seize  them.  lUusions  of  hearing  are  not 
uncommonly  added ;  but  the  sense  of  smell 
is  much  more  rarely  involved.  If  there  is  no 
improvement,  these  troubles  not  only  haunt 
his  nights,  but  persist  in  the  day-time ;  he 
becomes  more  incoherent,  his  mental  aliena- 
tion increases,  and  attempts  at  suicide  are 
common.  The  pupils  are  now  greatly  con- 
tracted, but  there  is  no  intolerance  of  light. 
The  pulse  quickens,  and  is  very  feeble  or 
even  dicrotic;  and  the  general  symptoms 
become  more  marked.  A  prolonged  sleep 
may  occur  in  this  stage,  and  the  disease  thus 
terminate.  If  it  continue,  the  strength  foils ; 
the  pulse  becomes  small,  weak,  aud  thready ; 
the  tremor  increases;  the  tongue  gets  dry 
and  brown  in  the  centre;  persistent  ooma- 
vigil  and  subsultus  tendinum  come  on  ;  the 
patient  talks  incessantly,  and  picks  at  the 
bed-clothes ;  finally  death  is  ushered  in  by  a 
delusive  calm,  or  takes  place  in  a  paroxysm 
of  violence.  The  writer  has  known  cases  in 
which  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens  always 
began  by  several  severe  epileptiform  fits. 

6.  Alcoholic  Inaamty. — The  forms  of  in- 
sanity caused  by  alcoholism  are  acute  mania 
and  melancholia,  chronic  dementia,  and 
oinomania.  In  the  first,  homicidal  impulses, 
and  in  the  second,  strong  snioidal  tendencies, 
due  to  actual  deJunone  and  not  to  mere 
pauiw  tarrora,  $n  added  to  the  <^ber  signs 
of  delirium  tremens.  Oinomania  is  apecuhar 
form  of  insanity,  in  which  the  patient  breaks 
out  into  paroxysms  of  alcoholic  excess, 
attended  with  violent,  strange,  or  even  in- 
decent acts,  due  to  appao^ntly  xmcontrollable 
impulses.  The  attack  lasts  a  few  days,  and 
is  succeeded  by  a  long  interval  of  sobriety 
and  chastity.  These  patients  have  generally 
some  hereditary  taint ;  and  not  infrequently 
evidences,  though  often  slight,  of  a  morbid 
mental  state  may  be  detected  in  the  intervals, 
if  very  carefully  looked  for.  See  Insanity, 
Varieties  of. 

CoHPUCATioNS. — Most  of  these  have  been 
already  described,  but  obronio  drinkers  are 
espeoially  liable  to  pneumonia  of  a  low  type, 
and  to  acute  phthisis.  Delirium  tremens  is 
very  rarely  complicated  with  meningitis; 
acute  alooholie  ^tric  catarrh  may  be 
followed  by  jaundice ;  and  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage may  come  on  in  a  drunken  fit. 
Temporary  albuminuria  is  occasionally 
caused  by  the  ingestion  of  large  quantities  of 
spirits,  and  even  of  beer. 

DiAOK08is.«-The  diagnosis  of  acute  aloo- 
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holio  gastric  catarrh,  of  inaanitv  from  alcohol) 
and  of  oinomania  depends  on  obtaining  a  true 
history.  Acute  aloonolio  coma  can  only  be 
dia^^sed  with  certunty  by  emptying  the 
stomach,  and  examining  its  oontenta.  Mere 
odour  of  ^e  breath  is  quite  fallacious ;  and 
the  witer  attaches  but  little  importance  to 
the  state  'of  the  pupils,  or  to  the  general 
features  of  the  coma.  Convulsions  some- 
times usher  in  the  condition ;  and  apoplexy 
may  arise  from  the  accidental  rupture  of  a 
blood-vessel  whilst  aperson  is  drunk.  Opium- 
poisoning  can  only  be  satisfactorily  elimi- 
nated by  examining  the  contents  of  the 
stomach.  Urfiemic  poisoning  may  be  dia- 
gnoBed  by  testing  the  urine,  though  here  an 
element  of  uncertainty  is  introduced  by  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  albuminuria  in 
aloi^lio  cases ;  the  presence  of  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart,  of  dropsy,  of  casts  in  the  unne, 
or  other  ohuiges  typical  of  Bright's  disease, 
most  decide  the  question.  Delirium  tremens 
is  oocaBumaUy  separated  with  diifionlty  {torn. 
some  forms  of  insanity  not  caused  by  drink ; 
but  in  the  latter  coses  deltmon*,  not  mere 
terrors  or  hallucinations,  are  of  primary 
importance.  The  delirium  of  acute  fevers 
and  pneumonia  may  be  mistaken  for  deUrinm 
tremens  ;  but  the  pyrexia,  history  of  the  case, 
and  physical  condition  of  the  patient  will 
guide  to  a  correct  diagnosis  if  the  possibility 
of  error  be  remembered.  Glvronic  ^ooholism 
has  been  mistaken  for  some  chronic  nervous 
affections,  such  as  locomotor  ataxy,  chronic 
softening  and  multiple  solerosiB  of  tfaenerve- 
oentrea,  paralysis  agitons,  chronic  tremors 
from  metallic  poisons,  senile  dementia,  and 
ecnnmencing  general  paralysis.  The  correct 
history,  and  a  care&l  examination  of  the 
patient,  are  especially  important  in  diagnosing 
alcoholic  paralysis  from  other  nervous  affec- 
tions, especially  from  locomotor  ataxy  and 
lead-paralysis.  In  all  these  maladies,  special 
symptoms  are  present,  besides  those  common 
to  them  and  to  chronic  alcoholism. 

Frookosib. — In  the  acute  forms  of  alcohol- 
ism the  prognosis  is  favourable  so  £ar  as  the 
immediate  attack  is  in  question.  In  acute 
coma,  the  patient  generally,  but  by  no 
means  invariably,  rallies  from  the  state  of 
insensibility ;  but  he  may  die  from  the  super- 
vention of  a  ver^  ra{dd  pneumonia.  The 
prognosia  in  delinnm  tremens  ia  favourable 
m  young  subjects ;  but  its  gravity  inoreaaes 
with  every  attack,  and  witii  the  eo-existebee 
of  disease  of  the  viscera,  especially  of 
the  heart,  liver,  or  kidneys.  Patients  with 
marked  symptoms  of  fatty  heart,  or  in  whom 
pneumonia  sets  in,  but  rarely  recover. 
Chronic  alcoholism  may  be  temporarily 
arrested;  but  the  ultimate  issue  is  unfor- 
tunateljy,  as  a  rule,  only  too  certain,  for  the 
habit  18  in  most  cases  too  strong  to  be 
broken  off,  or  even  to  be  checked  for  any 
lengthened  period.  Mental  impairment,  per- 
sistent tremors,  ataxy,  and  signs  of  coarse 


brain-lesi<ms,  mm  espeeiaUy  s^giifiaant  of  a 
speedy  termination. 

Tbeathbvt. — The  acute  ga$trie  catarrh 
due  to  alcohol  is  most  rapidly  subdued  by 

washing  out  the  stomach  with  copious 
draughts  of  tepid  water,  and  then  givmg  a 
saline  purge.  All  forms  of  alcohol  should  be 
rigidly  abstained  from ;  and  the  diet  moat  be 
simple,  and  taken  in  a  fluid  form  for  a  day  or 
two.  Passive  exercise  in  the  open  air,  or,  if 
the  patient  be  vigorous,  a  brisk  ride  on  horse- 
back, is  very  beneficial. 

In  cases  of  acuta  coma  the  stomach  should 
be  at  once  emptied  by  means  of  the  stomach- 
pump.  Cold  affusion,  followed  by  energetic 
niction  and  the  application  of  bottles  filled 
with  warm  water,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  tem- 
perature, will  generally  revive  the  patient. 
Galvanism,  in  the  fonn  of  the  intermpted 
current,  may  often  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage. If  the  patient  be  stnmg,  a  smart 
purge,  or,  if  weak,  a  milder  one,  will  be  all 
the  after-treatment  that  is  necessary. 

Delirium  trement  must  be  treated  differ- 
ently in  the  young  and  in  the  old.  In  first 
attacks  in  young,  strong  snbjects,  after  a 
sudden  debauch,  complete  abstention  from  al- 
cohol, light  and  easily  assimilated  food  (milk 
diet),  moderate  purgation,  and  occasicmally 
tartarated  antimony  in  doses  of  from  one- 
twelfth  to  one-eighth  of  a  grain,  corefiilly 
watched,  have  been  most  efficacious  in  the 
writer's  hands.  If  the  patient  has  two  or  three 
restless  nights  in  succession,  bromide  of 
potassium  (thirty  grains),  or  chloral  hydrate 
(twenty  grains),  may  be  given,  separately, 
or  better  m  combination,  at  intervals  of  fbmr 
hours,  until  sleep  is  procured,  or  snlphonal 
(thirty  grains) ;  but  as  the  disease  is  spon- 
taneou^y  curable,  sedatives  must  not  be 
pushed.  An  experienced  attendant  shoold 
be  always  present,  but  no  form  of  mecha- 
nical restraint  is  permissible.  In  older  cases, 
a  -mild  purge  should  begin  the  treatment ; 
and  light  but  very  nourishing  food  should 
be  administered  at  short  intervals.  Milk, 
beef-tea,  raw  eggs  beaten  up  with  milk, 
strong  sonps,  and  such  articles  are  to  be 
given  freely ;  when,  by  careful  management 
and  good  nursing,  a  very  severe  attack 
may  be  tided  over,  and  natural  sleep  will 
return  in  from  three  to  five  days.  Tlw  eairfy 
adminiBtrati<m  of  sedatives  is  to  be  de|ve- 
cated ;  but  should  the  restlessness  persist,  in 
spite  of  earefol  and  assidaous  feedmg,  a  fiill 
dose  of  laudanum  (lT(xxx. — ^xl.)  at  bed-time 
is  of  great  value.  In  the  absence  of  albu- 
minuria, lung-complications,  or  any  sign  of 
failure  of  the  heart's  action,  the  writer  pre- 
fers this  drug  to  other  hypnotics.  If  the 
opium  alone  fivil,  its  combmation  with  an 
alcoholic  stimulant  (brandy,  whisky,  or  stont) 
often  succeeds.  If  there  be  any  tendency  to 
syncope,  or  if  pneumonia  should  come  on, 
as  well  as  in  cases  complicated  with  shock, 
e.g.  surgical  injuries,  a  free  use  of  stimulants 
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IB  im[>eTativfl.  Hypodermia  injeotions  of 
morphine,  and  large  doses  of  digitaUs,  are 
reeommended  by  many  authorities;  bat 
the  writer  has  seen  great  harm  attend  their 
free  ezhibitioB.  The  cautions  inhalation  of 
chloroform  vaponr  has  occaBionally  out  short 
an  attack  by  inducing  sleep,  but  it  much 
more  frequently  fails.  Meohiiuiioal  restraint 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  necessary,  if  the  patient 
be  property  nnrsad  and  attended  to.  All 
mettuKu  of  ■elf-destruction  must  be  carefully 
fnurded  against.  A  padded  room,  when 
required  and  aviulaUe,  i«  of  the  utmost 
benefit. 

The  great  desideratum  in  chronic  alco- 
holism is  to  substitute  an  easily-digested 
and  nonruhing  diet  for  the  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, which  can  then  be  safely  dispensed 
with  altc^ther.  The  practitioner's  judg- 
ment, and  his  knowledge  of  the  euUine,  are 
very  importemt  in  the  management  of  these 
eases.  Strong  meat-BOups,  and  good  speci- 
mens of  the  concentrated  preparations  of 
meat,  are  of  great  value.  The  strictly  medi- 
cinal treatment  will  consist  in  the  aominis* 
tration  of  bitter  tonics,  such  as  nnx  vomica, 
quimne  in  small  doses,  oalnmba.  or  gentian ; 
with  eanninativea,  snoh  as  ^irit  of  cliloro- 
form,  anuoracia,  and  capsicum.  Alkalis, 
effervescent  mixtures,  and  hydrocyanic  acid 
are  peculiarly  useful  if  the  stomach  he  irrit- 
able. The  oondttion  of  the  liver  and  bowels 
should  be  eareftilly  regulated.  Bromide  of 
potassium  is  in  general  the  best  sedative  to 
emiJoy  against  the  insomnia,  though  chloral 
hydrate  is  more  certain ;  but  the  latter 
should  only  be  ^ven  occasionally,  lest  the 
patient  acquire  the  habit  of  frequently  re- 
sorting to  it.  In  long-standing  cases,  cod- 
liver  oil,  arsenic  in  small  doses,  and  oxide  of 
zinc  have  all  done  good,  but  they  require  a 
long  and  protract^  administration.  Phos- 
phmus  has  been  of  no  use  whatever  in  the 
cases  in  which  the  writer  has  tried  it ;  but 
small  doses  of  the  more  sasily  assimilable 
preparatiMis  of  iron  are  occasionally  well 
borne,  and  are  then  most  useful.  The  crav- 
ing for  drink,  if  ui^ent,  may  be  checked  by 
■ludl  doses  of  opimn,  but  tms  drug  must  be 
exhibited  with  extreme  caution.  Judicious 
BtRMrvision,  and,  in  inveterate  oases,  a  re- 
sidence in  a  proper  asylum,  are  the  only 
means  from  which  any  permanent  benefit 
can  be  expected.  Absolute  abstention  from 
alcohol  cures  almost  every  case  of  alcoholic 
paralysis,  unless  it  has  become  quite  hope- 
less ;  and  massage  and  mild  currents  of  elec- 
tricity are  of  service  in  restoring  the  atro- 
phied muscles.  The  treatment  of  insanity 
induced  1^  alecAolism  will  not  differ  from 
that  reeommended  in  other  forms,  except  in 
an  enlbneed  abstinence  from  its  oause. 

JOHH  CUBITOW. 

AIiSFFO  SVTh.See  Delhi  Bon.. 
ALBXAlf  DEBSBAD,  in  Bavaria.- 


Chalybeate  waters  and  hydropat^  estab- 
lishment.   See  Mineral  Waters. 

AIiG-ID  {algidua,  cold).— A  word  imply- 
ing extreme  coldness  of  the  body,  used  only 
when  it  arises  in  connexion  with  an  intonal 
morbid  state,  such  as  cholera,  <xt  a  speoial 
form  of  malignant  remittent  fever. 

ALGISBS.  —  Warm  winter  climate. 
Mean  winter  tei^^rature  61°  Fafa.,  Uable  to 
rapid  changes.  Heavy  rains  not  infrequent 
S  se  CuiUTB,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

AltZMBNT.—Food  or  aliment  flmushes 
the  elements  required  for  the  growth  and 
maintenance  of  the  oi^nism ;  and,  through 
its  action  with  the  other  life  lactor — air, 
forms  the  source  of  the  power  manifested. 

The  aliment  of  organisms  belonging  to  the 
vegetable  class  is  derived  from  the  inorganic 
kingdom.  Under  the  influence  of  the  sun's 
rays  the  elements  of  inorganic  principles  are 
appropriated  in  such  a  maoner  as  to  lead  to 
the  construction  of  organic  compounds  and 
meet  the  requirements  of  growth.  This  con- 
stitutes the  main  operation  of  vegetable  life, 
and  in  it  we  have  the  source  of  the  alimrait 
of  animals,  which  oan  only  appropriate  or- 
ganie  compounds,  and  whidi,  either  directly 
or  indireetly,  derive  these  compounds  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  As  the  solar  energy 
employed  in  the  oonstmction  of  organic 
compounds,  through  the  agency  of  the  vege- 
table organism,  becomes  locked  up  in  the 
compound  formed,  such  compound  represents 
matter  combined  with  a  definite  amotmt  of 
latent  force.  In  the  employment,'  therefore, 
of  organic  matter  as  aliment  by  animals,  we 
have  to  look  upon  it  not  only  as  yielding  the 
material  required  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  body,  but  as  containing 
and  suppling  the  force  which  is  evolved 
under  various  forms  by  the  operations  of 

jWlTWIItl  lift*. 

Aliment  constituting  the  source  firom  which 
the  several  elements  helonging  to  the  body 
are  derived,  it  follows  that,  to  satisfy  the 

requiremente  of  life,  it  must  contain  all  tiie 
elements  that  are  encountered.  It  is  not, 
however,  with  the  elements  in  a  separate 
state  that  we  have  to  deal,  but  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  nature  in  which  they  are  variously 
combined. 

The  alimentary  produeU  as  supplied 
by  nature  are  resolvable  by  analysis  into  a 
viCriety  of  definite  chemical  compounds. 
These  constitute  the  alimentary  principle). 
Some  are  common  to  both  animal  and  vege- 
table food,  as,  for  instance,  albunun,  casein, 
fats,  &c. ;  others  are  peculiar  to  either  the 
animal  or  vegetable  kingdom.  Starch,  for 
example,  is  met  with  only  in  vegetable,  and 
gelatine  only  in  animal  products. 

With  reference  to  the  aUmentary  principles, 
it  must  be  understood  that  in  no  case  do  thev 
exist  in  natural  products  in  an  isolated  fon>', 
and  no  sin^e  ahmentary  principle  is  capable 
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of  BUpportiit^  life.  Although,  however,  it  is 
with  me  alimentary  products  as  a  whole 
that  we  are  practical^  concerned,  yet,  re- 
garded from  a  scientmc  point  of  view,  a 
knowledge  of  their  constituent  principles  is 
required,  to  enable  ub  to  assign  to  them  their 
proper  value  as  alimentary  articles ;  and  tor 
the  purpose  of  systematio  consideration  some 
kind  of  classification  is  needed. 

Clabsification. — Prout  classified  the  con- 
stituent principles  of  food  into  four  groups, 
which  he  named  (1)  the  agueou$i  (2)  the 
8aceharine;  (8)  the  oleaginom%  and  (4)  the 
alfrumtnotM.  This  claasifleation  is  defiactiTe, 
inaamach  aa  it  omits  from  oonnderation 
saline  matter,  which  is  equally  as  esBontial 
to  nutrition  as  any  other  part  of  an  ali- 
mentary product.  The  saccharine  and  olea- 
^oua  groups  also  stand  as  primary  and 
mdepeudent  divisions,  whilst  physiolo^cally 
they  are  related,  and  may  be  conveniently 
considered  under  a  combined  heading. 

Liebig  proposed  a  classification  based 
on  physiological  grounds ;  and,  taking  into 
account  only  the  organic  constituents  of 
food,  grouped  them  under  the  heads  of  (1) 
plastic  elementa  of  nutrition ;  and  (2)  ele- 
mentt  of  retpiTcUion.  His  glottic  elementt 
of  nutrition  comprise  the  nitrogenous  prin- 
ciples ;  and  to  these  he  assigned  the  office  oi 
acuninistering  not  only  to  fehe  growth  and 
renovation  of  the  tissites,  but  also  to  the 
pTodoction  of  muscular  and  nervous  power. 
Believing  that  the  source  of  these  powers 
sprang  from  tiie  oxidation  of  the  respective 
tissues,  he  held  that  the  exercise  of  muscular 
and  nerroos  action  created  a  corresponding 
demand  for  nitrogenous  alimentary  matter, 
which  thus  became  invested  with  an  im- 
|)ortance  that  led  it  to  be  regarded  as  afford- 
mg  a  measure  of  the  value  of  an  alimentary 
article.  By  recent  experimental  research 
this  view  has  been  found  to  be  untenable. 
The  nervo-muscular  organs  are  now  looked 
upon  as  holding  the  position  of  instniments, 
by  whose  a^nc^  the  fiorce  liberated  by 
chemical  action  u  made  to  manifrat  itself 
nnder  certain  other  forms;  and  what  is 
wanted  for  the  purpose  is  simply  oxidiaable 
organic  materitil,  which  may  be  derived 
from  non-nitrogenous  as  well  as  nitrogenons 
food.  The  elementa  of  respiration,  or,  as 
they  were  afterwards  more  appropriately 
styled,  the  calorifaoient  principlea,  repre- 
sent the  organic  non-nitrogenons  constituents 
of  food.  Their  destination,  according  to 
liiebig,  was  heat-production.  It  is  now 
maintained,  however,  as  stated  above,  that 
they  play  a  part  in  connexion  with  ner\'o- 
muscnlar  action ;  and  it  may  be  also  said 
that  they  are  to  some  extent  concerned  in 
tissue-develo^ent.  From  the  considerations 
set  forth,  Liebig's  dassification  loses  the 
Boientifio  vahie  it  was  at  one  time  supposed 
to  possess. 

The  following  grouping  of  the  alimentary 


principles,  based  on  chemistry,  famishes  a 
classincation  which  involves  no  tfaeoretidd 
proposition,  and  is  practitnlly  ccmvenient : — 

Food  is  primarily  divisible  into  tnor^onw 
and  organic  principles. 

The  inorganic  principles  consist  of  water, 
and  the  various  saline  matters  required  by 
the  system.  They  ure  as  much  needed  for  the 
support  of  life  as  the  organic  portion  of  food. 

The  organic  principles  are  sub-divisible 
into  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogeiwut ;  and 
the  non-nitrogenou9  axe  again  frizther  sab- 
divisible  into /ait  and  earho-hydratea. 

The  nitrogenous  pzinoiples  contribute  to 
the  grovrth  and  nutritiim  of  the  various  bodily 
textures,  and  furnish  the  active  oonstitneots 
of  the  secretions.  They  also  underffo  reso- 
lution in  the  system  into  urea,  which  is  ex- 
creted; andaoomplimentuyportiontWhichis 
susceptible  of  application  to  force-production. 
They  are  thus  capable  of  administering  to  all 
the  purposes  fulfilled  by  the  organic  portion 
of  an  aliment. 

The  fata  are  applied  to  the  production  of 
heat  and  other  forms  of  force.  They  seem 
also  to  be  essential  to  tissue-development 
generally,  besides  yieldii^  the  basis  of  the 
adipose  tiraue. 

The  earbo-hydratet  (staidbi,  sugar,  gum, 
Ac)  contribute  to  the  formation  of  &t,  and 
are  also  applied  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  to 
force-production. 

There  are  a  few  principles,  such  as  alcohol, 
the  vegetable  acids,  and  pectin  or  vegetable 
jelly,  which  do  not  stricuy  &11  within  either 
of  the  preceding  groups.  Alcohol  occupies  a 
chemical  position  intermediate  between  the 
&ts  and  carbo-hydrates;  whilst  the  others 
are  more  highly  oxidised  compounds  than 
the  carbo-hydrates. 

All  alimentary  products  in  the  form  sup- 
plied by  nature  contain  organic  andinorgamc 
principles,  and  the  organic  principles  com- 
prise more  or  less  of  the  nitrogenous  and  non- 
nitrogenous  divisions.  The  non-nitrogenous 
division,  however,  is  not  always  represented, 
looked  at  toroadly,  by  both  &t  and  carbo- 
hydrate. Milk,  which  may  be  regarded, 
from  the  posttitm  it  holds  in  nature,  aa  fax- 
niahing  a  typical  representation  of  an  alimen- 
tary article,  contains  principles  from  each  of 
the  groups  specified  in  the  preceding  classi< 
fication.   See  Dm.  F.  W.  Paty. 

ALIHENTABY  CANAL.  Diseases 

of.~8ee  DioESTivs  Oboanb,  Diseases  of; 
and  the  several  organs. 

ALIWAL    irOBTH,     in  Cape 

Colony. — See  Atbica,  South. 

ALKALINITY.— The  reaction  of  hu- 
man blood  ia  always  alkaline;  and,  though 
the  normal  degree  of  alkalescence  has  not 
yet  been  determined,  it  is  probable  that,  like 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  it  is  tolerably 
constant.  In  diaeBse  consioenble  viriation. 
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DO  doubt,  ocean,  bairtill  the  blood  is  always 
foond  alkaline.  Fettenkoiiar  and  Voit  fotmd 
the  aemm  of  blood  acid  in  a  case  of  lenkamia 
Boma  few  bonis  after  death,  but  not  during 
life;  and  Sir  Alfred  Gam>d  states  that  in 
chronio  gont  the  Bemm  may  become  scnme- 
what  nentraliBed,  but  never  acid.  F.  Hoff- 
man h&B  also  fonnd  that  the  blood  retains 
its  alkalinity  with  great  obstinacy:  he  fed 
pigeons  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  on 
food  yielding  only  acid  ash,  but  the  animals 
suffered  from  blood-poisoning  before  the 
alkalinity  of  the  serum  was  neutralised. 
The  ^kalinity  of  the  blood  is  maintained  by 
the  constant  passage  into  it  of  the  alkaline 
salts  of  the  food,  and  of  alkaline  carbonates 
derived  from  the  oxidation  of  the  lactic, 
oxalic,  and  nric  acids  fuzniahed  by  the  dis- 
integEBtion  of  the  tissues.  The  Uood  is  pro- 
bably presented  from  becoming  too  alkaline 
by  Om  withdrawal  of  its  alkaline  salts  by 
the  alkaline  secretions,  namdpr,  the  saliva, 
the  bile,  and  the  pancreatic  flmd ;  whilst  the 
acid  salts,  which,  if  accumulated,  would  tend 
to  d^ireaa  its  normal  alkalinity,  are  removed 
by  the  acid  Becretions,  namely,  the  sweat, 
the  gastric  juice,  and  the  urine,  and  by  the 
exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  withdrawal  of 
acid  by  one  secretion  has  a  decided  effect  on 
the  reaction  of  other  secretions :  thus  the 
saliva  becomes  more  alkaline  daring  diges- 
tion, when  the  stomach  is  pouring  out  the 
acid  gastric  juice ;  and  Dr.  Benoe  Jonea  has 
shown  that  during  digestion  the  acidity  of 
the  nrine  is  lessened.  A  similar  relaticm- 
ship  is  also  shown  to  exist  between  the  eli- 
mination of  carbonic  acid  by  the  lungs  and 
the  acidity  of  the  urine,  the  latter  falUng  as 
the  former  is  increased,  and  vice  vend.  The 
importance  of  a  proper  degree  of  alkalescence 
far  the  blood  is  obvious,  when  we  consider 
that  this  condition  increases  the  absorption- 
power  of  its  serum  for  gases,  and  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  its  albumin  in  the  liquid 
state,  whilst  oxidation  is  always  more  per- 
fectly performed  in  alkaline  solutiouB. 

C.  H.  Baltk. 

AT.TTAT.TB  —  DuiNlTlOH.  —  Inorganic 
snbstances,  which  turn  syrup  of  violets  green, 
and  turmeric  brown ;  and  restore  the  blue 
colour  to  litmus  which  has  been  reddened 
by  acids ;  they  combine  with  acids  to  form 
•abs;  and  their  carbonates  are  soluble  in 
watOT. 

Ekumeratiok. — The  only  substances  which 
eorrenwnd  with  the  above  definition  are — 
PotasD,  Soda,  Lithia,  and  Ammonia.  The 
alkaline  earths— Lime,  Magnenia,  Baryta, 
and  Strontia— and  the  alkaloids,  have  a 
similar  Eu:tion  on  vegetable  blues  and  yel- 
lows ;  but  the  carbonates  of  the  former  group 
are  almost  insoluble  in  water;  whilst  the 
latter  containcarbon,  and  are  therefore  classed 
with  organic  sabstanoes. 


FBOPBBms. — Ammonia  is  distinguished 
from  the  otber  alkalis  by  its  volatility.  The 
non-volatile  alkidis  are  readily  recognised  by 
their  spectra ;  and  by  the  colour  they  impart 
to  the  blowpipe  flame,  potassium  giving  it  a 
violet,  Bodiuu  a  yellow,  and  lithium  a  eazmiue 
colour.  Potassium  and  sodium  are  present 
as  constituents  of  the  body  in  considerable 
quantities ;  ammonium  exists  to  a  smaller 
amount ;  and  lithitmi  probably  in  traces. 
Sodium  is  found  chiefly  in  the  blood,  potas- 
sium in  the  muscles.  \ 

Action. — When  applied  to  the  skin,  dilute 
alkalis  and  their  carbonates  act  as  rubefaci- 
ents. Pure  ammonia  is  a  vesicant,  and  potash 
and  soda  have  a  caustic  action.  Both  caustic 
potash  and  caustic  soda  absorb  water  from 
the  tissues,  and  form  a  corrosive  fluid,  which 
destroys  the  psrts  around,  as  well  as  that  to 
which  the  oau^c  has  actually  been  ap^^ied. 
To  prevent  this  effect  they  are  sometimes 
mixed  with  lime,  which  absorbs  the  water. 
A  mixture  of  potash  and  lime  forms  the 
Vienna  paste.  Y/hen  inhaled,  funmonia 
causes  irritation  of  the  respiratory  passages, 
and  increased  secretion  of  mucus.  This  ir- 
ritation excites  reflex  contraction  of  the  blood- 
vessels and  consequent  rise  of  blood-pressure. 
When  swallowed  in  quantity,  the  caustic 
alkalis  and  their  carbonates  produce  symp- 
toms of  irritant  poisoning.  In  the  case  of 
anunonia  these  symptoms  may  be  accom- 
panied by  those  of  iimammation  of  the  air- 
passages,  caused  by  the  irritant  vapour.  The 
be>tantidoteisdiluteamd,suohasvmegu.  In 
smaJl  quantities  and  diluted,  alkalis  increase  ' 
the  secretion  of  gastric  jniee  before  meals. 
After  absorption  mto  ibs  blood  they  render 
this  fluid  more  alkaline ;  while  potash  appears 
especially  to  accelerate  tissue-change,  and  is 
accordingly  classed  among  the  alto^tives. 
When  injected  directly  into  the  blood,  potash 
acts  specially  on  the  muscles,  which  it  pua- 
lyses.  Ammoniastimulates  the  motor  centres 
in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  respiratory 
centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the 
accelerating  nerves  of  the  heart.  When 
injected  into  the  veins  it  therefore  causes 
convulsions  like  those  of  strychnine,  and 
quickening  of  the  respiration  and  pulse. 
Alkalis  are  chiefly  excreted  by  the  urine; 
and  potash,  soda,  and  lithia  lessen  its  acidity, 
or  render  it  alkaline.  Ammonia  is  partly 
excreted  unchanged,  but  a  portion  passes  out 
in  the  form  of  urea  and  uric  acid;  and  it  does 
not  render  the  nrine  alkaline  like  the  others. 
Potash  and  lithia  act  as  diuretics ;  soda  to  a 
less  extent ;  and  ammonia  least  of  alL  The 
diuretic  action  does  not  d^end  on  any  change 
in  the  blood-assure.  Potash  and  ammonia 
are  diaphoretic  Potash  lesaens  the  tenacity 
of  mucus. 

Uses. — IHlute  solutions  of  potash  and  soda 
relieve  itchinf^  in  skin  diseases.  Caustic 
potash  or  soda  is  used  to  destroy  warts ; 
to  cauterise  poisoned  wounds  and  ulcers; 
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to  open  h^i'datid  cysts  in  the  liver;  and  to 
establish  issues.  Ammonia  neutralisea  the 
formie  aoid  which  renders  venomous  the 
BtiDga  of  bees,  ants,  and  mosquitoes,  and  is 
therefore  applied  to  relieve  the  pain  which 
they  oaose.  The  intravenons  injection  of 
ammonia  has  been  recommended  ae  an  anti- 
dote in  snake-poisoning ;  but  the  value  of  the 
remedy  is  not  establi^ed.  Mixed  with  oil, 
BO  as  to  form  a  liniment,  ammonia  is  used 
as  a  rubefacient  in  sore  throats,  bronchitis, 
rheumatic  pains,  and  neuralgia.  It  is  inhaled 
to  relieve  headache ;  as  a  restorative  in  syn- 
cope and  shock,  when  it  raises  the  blood- 
pressure;  and  to  facilitate  expectoration  in 
chronic  bronchitis.  Alkalis  administered 
after  meals  act  as  antacids,  and  relieve  heart- 
bum.  When  given  before  meals  the^  in- 
orease  the  Eecretion  of  gastric  juice,  quicken 
d^^tion,  and  relieve  wughi  at  the  epigas- 
trium, pain  between  the  Bfaoulders,  and 
flatulence.  Bioarbonate  of  Bodinm  is  nsaally 
given  for  thia  purpoBe,  but  when  the  Btomach 
is  very  irritaU,e»  liquor  potasss  is  preferred, 
as  it  is  considered  to  have  a  sedative  action 
on  the  mucoag  membrane.  Alkalis  appear  to 
lessen  the  transformation  of  glycogen  into 
sugar,  and  they  are  used  on  this  aocoimt  in 
diabetes.  Liquor  potassse  sometimes  helps 
to  reduce  obesity.  Alkalis  are  used  in  tne 
treatment  of  sorofiila,  rheumatism,  gout, 
and  lithiasis  ;  but  in  the  two  last-mentioned 
diseases  hthia  is  considered  the  most  valu- 
able, whilst  potash  ie  preferred  to  soda, 
u  the  urate  of  lithium  is  most  soluble,  and 
the  urate  of  sodium  leut  bo.  The  salts  of 
certain  o^onio  acids,  auoh  as  the  acetate 
or  citrate,  may  be  employed  as  remote 
antacids  to  render  the  urine  alkaline,  as  they 
undergo  combustion,  and  are  converted  into 
carbonates  in  the  blood.  Alkalis  are  given 
to  lessen  the  acidity  of  the  urine  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bladder  or  urethra,  and  potash  is 
employed  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsies.  On  ac- 
cotmt  of  its  stimulating  action  on  the  heart 
and  respiration,  ammonia  is  administered  in 
ad^amic  conditions  and  in  chronic  bron- 
chitis. T.  LA.iniKK  Bbuwton. 

AIAAIiOIDS  and  other  ACTIVE 
PBIirOIPLBS.— Dbfikition.— An  alka- 
loid is  a  substance  formed  in  the  tissues  of  a 
plant  or  of  an  animal,  having  a  definite  com- 
position as  regards  the  proportions  of  the 
chemical  elements  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  capable  of  combininsTt  like  an  alkah,  with 
acids  to  form  salts.  All  alkaloids  contain 
nitrogen;  and  all,  except  conine,  nicotine, and 
sparteine,  contain  oxygen. 

Besides  alkaloids  there  are  other  active 
principles  found  in  plants,  which  have  also  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  animal  economy, 
but  do  not  pmeesB  all  the  chemical  properties 
just  stated. 

Cbehioal  Compobition  and  Eeiations. — 
These  are  briefly  expressed  in  the  above  de- 


finition. Thus  morphine.  Cor  example,  one 
of  the  alkaloids  of  opium,  has  always  tfae 
chemical  composition  represented  by  the 
formula  C„H,,NOs,H,0,  and  it  may  unite 
with  acetic  acid  to  form  acetate  of  morphine, 
just  as  potash  may  unite  with  the  same  acid 
to  produce  acetate  of  potassium.  But  the 
empirical  formula  C^Hj^NOj  represents  only 
the  percentage  composition  of  the  substance 
in  the  simplest  numbers,  and  does  not  express 
how  the  atoms  of  the  different  elements  are 
related  to  each  other.  For,  just  as  ethylio 
alcohol,  with  the  composition  C^HgO,  is  be- 
lieved by  the  chemist,  from  its  behaviour  to- 
wards other  bodies,  to  contain  a  *  radicle,*  or 
group  of  atoms,  CjHj,  having  certain  chemical 
properties  resembling  those  of  a  base,  such  as 
potassium,  K;  and  just  as  this  radicle,  C^'H-^ 
may  replace  one  of  the  hydrogens  of  water,  so 

as  to  form  alcohol  {0^^  +  H,0  »  +  H) ; 

so  ehemiets  haTe  good  reason  for  believing 
that  alkaloids  belong  to  the  group  known  as 
aminet  or  amidea,  which  are  really  ammonia, 
NH*,  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  atoms  of 
hydrogen  are  replaced  by  a  radicle ;  in  other 
words,  they  are  ammonia  bases,  combining 
with  HCl  without  elimination  of  H^O.  Most 
alkaloids  are  derivatives  of  pyridine. 

It  is  obvious  that  two  or  more  alkaloids 
may  resemble  each  other  in  percentage  com- 
position, and  still  be  very  different,  both  in 
their  chemical  atructure,  and,  necessarily,  in 
their  physiological  action.  Thus  strychnine 
(CjjHjjNjOj),  quinine  (C^^^O^,  and  oin- 
ohonine(GgoH,4i'<I,0),differ  only  mafew  atoms 
of  carbon  or  of  oxygen,  more  or  less ;  but  they 
have  different  phjrsiological  actions,  showing 
that  their  chemical  structure,  which  is  not 
indicated  in  these  formulffi,  must  also  be 
different.  The  physiologict^  action  of  an 
alkaloid  may  also  be  modified  by  combining 
it  with  another  substance.  Thus,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  Cnim-Brown  and  Fraser,  com- 
pounds of  strychnine  with  methyl,  ethyl,  and 
amyl,  do  not  present  the  well-known  phy- 
siological action  of  that  substance,  but  one 
analogous  to  that  of  woorara. 

ENUUEBATION.—Tbe  alkaloids  and  other  ac- 
tive principles  most  fomiUar  to  the  physician 
are  :  —  Morphine,  Apomorphine,  Karcein, 
Codeine,  Thebaine,  Narcotine,  Papaverine  ; 
Atropine,  Hyoscyamine,  Hyoscine,  Daturine; 
Nicotine;  Conine;  FhysostigmineorEserine; 
Strychnine,  Brucine  ;  Quinine,  Cinchonine, 
Cinchonidine ;  Beberine;  Caffeine;  Cocaine; 
Theobromine;  Aconitine;  Veratrine;  Digi- 
talin ;  Curarine ;  Muscarine ;  Santonin ;  Ergo- 
tin  ;  Emetine;  Pilocarpine;  Salicin;  and 
Strophanthin.  For  the  alkaloidal  substances 
formed  in  dead  bodies  and  in  animal  tissaes, 
aee  Ptomaines.* 

'  Nusei  of  alkaloidB  an  now  made  to  end  in  ina 

(Ijatin)  or  ine — tUns:  morphina  or  morphine.  Tfa« 
namea  of  non-alkaloidal  active  prinoiples  terminAle 
in  inum  (Lstin)  orin— thus :  digitalinum  or  digitalin. 
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SoDBCBS. — ^The  maitHrity  of  alkaloidB  are 
fxmed  by  plants.  The  fimetioa  which  they 
ndwerve  m  die  economy  of  the  plant  is  not 
known.  Some  pJuits  produce  only  one  al- 
kaloid, while  in  others  two  or  more  are 
formed.  A  few  of  the  aUcaloids  have  been 
produced  synthetically  by  the  chemist. 

Phtsiolooigal  Action. — Alkaloids  have 
various  degrees  of  physiologieal  activity  when 
introduced  into  the  animal  body.  Many  are 
slow  in  their  action,  and  a  large  dose  is  re- 
quired to  produce  any  observable  effect;  while 
odiers  act  more  rapidly,  and  are  so  potent 
that  even  a  minute  dose  ma^  destroy  life. 
Compare,  for  example,  nareotme,  one  of  the 
alkatoids  of  OEHum,  with  niootine,  the  alka- 
lud  of  tobacco.  Twenty  to  thirty  gnuns  of 
the  f(»iner  have  been  taken  by  the  human 
■ohjeet  without  producing  any  marked  sjrmp- 
tomK,  while  the  twentieth  part  of  a  grain  of 
the  latter  may  induce  symptoms  so  severe  as 
to  threaten  death.  It  is  also  well  known  that 
alkalmds  may  have  a  different  kind  of  action 
on  different  animals.  Thus  one-fourth  of  a 
grain  of  atropine  will  produce  serious  aymp- 
toiDB  of  a  complex  character  in  a  dog,  while 
tfafee  or  even  four  grains  may  be  given  to  a 
rabbit  without  causing  any  more  marked 
efiiact  than  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  In  con- 
flid«ing  the  physiological  actions  of  these 
Bobetances,  the  following  ^neralieationa 
may,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  be  made 
tentatively : — 1.  As  a  general  rule,  the  more 
eonqilex  the  organic  molecule,  and  the 
greater  tiie  sum  of  its  atomic  weight,  the 
more  intense  vnH  be  the  action  of  the  sub- 
stance. 2.  Substances  which  split  up  quickly 
into  simpler  bodies  produce  rapid  but 
transieat  pbyaiologioal  effects;  whereas  sub- 
•tancea  which  resist  decomposition  in  the 
blood  or  tissues  may  produce  no  appreciable 
results  for  a  time,  but  when  they  do  begin 
to  break  up,  the  effects  are  sudden  and  vio- 
lent,  and  usually  last  ibr  a  considerable  time. 
8.  Alkaloids  have  frequently  a  double  action 
on  different  parts  of  a  great  physiological  sys- 
tem; and  their  action  in  a  particular  group  of 
Miimaln  inll  depend  on  the  relative  degree  of 
derekqiment  of  the  parts  of  the  system  in 
that  group.  Thus  most  of  the  aluloids  of 
o|Hnm  have  rach  a  double  action — a  oonvul- 
nve  action  resembling  that  of  strychnine,  due 
to  iheix  influence  on  the  spinal  cord  or  on 
the  motor  centres  iu  the  brain ;  and  a  nar- 
cotic or  soporific  action  resembling  that  of 
anssdietics,  due  to  their  influence  on  sensory 
centres  in  the  brain.  Hence,  in  animals 
where  the  spinal  system  predomiaates,  as  in 
frogs,  these  alkaloids  act  as  oonvulsants: 
while  in  the  higher  mammals  their  principal 
action  is  apparently  on  the  encephalic  centres, 
which  have  now  become  largely  developed. 

^esing  to  the  consideration  of  the  action  of 
the  individual  snbetances,  we  cannot  do  more 
than  give,  by  way  of  ezam{de,  a  brief  riaumS 
of  our  knowledge  regarding  a  &w  of  them. 
5 


1.  Horphlne  (0.,H]bK<^— an  alkidoid 
of  Opium.  In  the  frog  this  mbetanoa  has 
an  action  resembling  that  of  steyohnine.  At 
first  there  is  a  state  of  agitation,  followed  by 
tetanic  spasms ;  finally,  all  reflex  actions,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  heart  and  of  respiration, 
are  pt^dysed.  Pigeons  have  been  lound  to 
possess  a  remarkable  power  of  withstanding 
the  influence  of  this  ding — an  ordmary  sized 
bird  requiring  about  two  grains  to  kill  it. 
Rabbits  beccone  partially  somnolent,  show  a 
tendency  to  reflex  spasms,  and  tolerate  a 
large  dose — say  about  one-half  to  one  grain 
per  |»onnd  weight  of  the  animal.  In  the  dog 
the  mtravenous  iiqection  of  even  one-tenth 
of  a  grain  (for  a  small  animal)  causes  agita< 
tion  followed  by  sleep ;  the  pulse  and  respi* 
rator^  movements  are  slowed;  the  smalUr 
artenee  beeome  (at  least  daring  one  tinge) 
contracted,  so  as  to  cause  an  augmentation 
of  general  blood-pressure ;  the  pupil  is  coo- 
traoted ;  and,  if  uie  dose  be  large,  death  may 
be  {receded  by  convulsions.  In  the  h^jher 
Tn^mrpftla  moiphine  acts  chiefly  on  the  sensory 
apparatus,  both  peripheral  and  central. 

2.  Other  alkfdoida  of  opium  have  also  been 
investigated :— (a)  JXexoetn.  (C^K^VOt)  is  a 
pure  hypnotic,  causing  profound  sleep.  Even 
m  laige  doses  it  does  not  produce  convulsions. 
(P)  Godeliie  (CigHaiNO,)  has  an  action 
mainly  like  that  of  morphine,  (c)  Tho- 
baine  (C„H,^KO^eaaBes  tetanic  convulsions, 
thus  resembling  strychnine,  (d)  ITaroo- 
tine  rCj^sNO^)  is  slij^tly  narcotic,  bnt 
strcoigly  oonvulsant.  (e)  FspaTetin  (C„ 
H„NOJ  causes  a  somniferous  action  like  uiat 
of  naroein.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
opium,  which  may  contain  more  or  less  <^  all 
of  these  substances,  must  have  an  action  on 
the  body  of  a  very  complicated  character. 

Apomorphine  (C„H,TNOg),  a  derivative 
of  morphine,  has  none  of  the  characteristio 
actions  of  that  substance,  but  acts  chiefly  as 
a  vascular  depressant  and  as  an  emetic. 

8.  Stiyohnine  (C„H„N,03)— the  alka- 
loid  of  Strychnos  nuz  vomica.  In  the  frog 
very  minute  doses  cause  convulsions  of  all 
the  Toluntaiy  muscles,  excited  by  peripteral 
irritation.  These  o<mvulBions  are  due  to  the 
action  of  the  poison  on  the  sphial  oatA,  as 
they  persist  uter  decapitation.  In  warm- 
blooded  animals  the  reflex  character  of  the 
convulsions  is  less  evident ;  tbey  have  more 
of  a  tonic  character,  and  chiefly  affect  Uie 
extensors.  The  exact  modue  operandi  of  the 
poison  on  the  cord  is  unknown,  but  in  some 
way  or  other  it  heightens  its  reflex  sensibility. 
Death  is  usually  the  result  of  asphyxia  from 
arrest  in  spasm  of  the  respiratory  mechanism, 
but  it  may  result  from  exhaustion.  Braoine 
(C^jH^e^aO^),  another  substance  found  innux 
vomica,  appears  to  have  an  action  like  that 
of  atryohmne,  but  more  feeble. 

4.  Atropine  (C.tH„NO^— the  chief  alka- 
loid of  Atropa  belladonna.  Inthefrogitcauses 
tetanic  reflex  spaonB.   Herbivorous  animals, 
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as  ft  rule,  have  a  tolerance  of  this  poison,  so 
that  its  effects  are  best  studied  in  camivora. 
Even  in  these  the  action  is  somewhat  nn- 
oertain.  Bespiration  may  be  paralysed 
without  general  oonvulBions ;  the  pulse  is 
quickened,  from  paralyris  of  the  innibitory 
action  d  the  pneumogastric  nerve  on  the 
heart ;  and  the  arterial  pressure  is  increased. 
After  vei^  large  doses  the  arterial  pressure 
may  be  diminished,  withparalyns  of  all  parts 
containing  involuntary  muscular  fibre.  Se- 
cretion is  diminished.  The  pupil  is  dilated— 
apparently  by  a  direct  influence  of  the  poison 
on  the  centres  or  nervous  arrangements  in 
the  iris  itself,  as  the  efiect  may  be  observed 
even  in  an  eye  removed  from  the  head. 
Hyosoyamine,  and  Hyosolna,  the  alka- 
loids of  Hyosoyamns  niger,  uid  Daturine, 
the  alkaloid  of  Datura  stnunoniam,  have 
aetiong  allied  to  the  action  of  atropine. 

6.  SigitaUnCC^B^fOJ— theso-oalledac- 
tive  principle  of  Digitalis  purpurea,  probably 
a  mixture  of  several  boi^es.  A  lar^  dose 
causes  slowing  of  the  heart.  If  the  dose  be 
increased,  the  heart  is  arrested  in  diastole,  and 
will  not  respond  to  direct  excitation.  With 
medium  doses  there  is  a  period  of  aoceleration 
of  the  heart,  but  this  period  may  rapidly  pass 
into  that  of  slowness  just  mentioned.  This 
effect  on  the  heart  has  not  yet  been  clearly 
accounted  for,  and  it  remains  to  be  decided 
whether  it  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
drug  on  the  terminaticms  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric, or  of  the  sympathetic,  or  on  the 
intracardiac  ganglia  themselves.  Coincident 
with  the  action  on  the  heart,  the  smaUer 
arteries  are  contracted,  and  the  arterial  ten- 
sion is  increased.  Digitalis  would  appear  to 
have  little  effect  on  involuntaiy  muscle,  but  it 
ezorts  a  potent  action  on  voluntary  muscle, 
which,  after  small  doses,  becomes  feeble  in 
contractile  power,  while  large  doses  may 
abolish  contractility^  altogether. 

6.  Fhysostigimne,  or  Eserine,  {C.^H,, 
N,0,) — the  active  substanoe  of  Physostigma 
venenosum,  or  Calabar  bean.   As  has  been 

E dinted  out  by  Professor  Praeer,  this  alkaloid 
as  an  action  antagonistic  to  that  of  atropine. 
Sensibility  and  consciousness  remain  until 
death;  the  voluntary  muscles  are  paralysed ; 
invtdwitary  moseles  are  said  to  8m)w  tetanic 
oontractions ;  respiration  is  at  first  acceler- 
ated, and  afterwards  slowed;  the  vessels 
become  alternately  dilated  and  contracted; 
secretion,  especially  that  from  the  lachrymal 
and  salivary  glands,  is  increased;  and  the 
pupil  is  contracted.  Physostigmine  appears 
to  paralyse  the  anterior  comua  of  the  spinal 
conl. 

7.  Curare— a  resinous  substance,  con- 
taining an  alkaloid,  Curarine,  of  the  com- 
position CioHijN,  obtained  from  certain  parts 
of  South  America,  and  used  by  the  native 
of  these  regions  as  an  arrow-poison.  It  is 
probably  obtained  from  certain  plants  beloi^- 
mg  to  the  genera  Stxyohnos  and  Paullinia. 


Its  distinctive  physiological  action  is  abolition 
of  the  power  of  all  voluntary  movement,  in 
consequence  of  its  action,  as  was  proved  by 
Claude  Bernard,  upon  the  peripheral  ter- 
minations of  motor  nerves — the  '  terminal 
plates  *  of  muscle.  Bespiratory  movements 
are  arrested  as  the  result  of  psralysiB  of  the 
muscles  of  respiration,  but  the  heart  may 
continue  to  beat  for  a  considerable  time.  If 
artificial  reqiiration  be  established,  the  circn- 
laticn  may  be  maintained  for  several  houm, 
while  the  animal  is  completely  under  the 
indnence  of  the  substance.  All  the  secretion  b 
are  increased,  and  the  mean  temperature  falls. 

8.  MoBoarine  — the  alkaloid  of  Agaricns 
muscarius.  It  canses  arrest  of  the  heart's 
action  in  diastole,  an  effect  which  may  be 
removed  by  the  infiumoe  of  atropine,  thus 
affi>rding  an  instance  of  physiological  an- 
tagonism. In  wann-hlooded  animals  muB- 
carine  slows  the  heart's  action ;  the  blood- 
pressure  falls  ;  respiration  is  first  embarrassed, 
and  may  be  completely  arrested  ;  parts  con- 
taining involuntary  muscle  are  in  a  state  of 
tetanic  spasm ;  the  pupil  is  contracted ;  and 
secretion  is  increased. 

9.  Santonin  (C,.H,80,)— the  neutral  crys- 
talline principle  of  Artemisia  maritima.  This 
drug  may  cause  nausea,  vomiting,  halluci- 
nations, vertigo,  and  a  peculiar  state  of  visual 
sensation — the  field  of  vision  usually  appear- 
ing yellow,  but  sometimes  violet.  It  is  said 
that  the  stage  of  violet  rapidly  passes  into 
that  of  yellow,  and  therefore  it  is  probable 
that  santonin  may  first  excite  the  retinal 
films  BNisitive  to  vudet  (according  to  Thomas 
Young's  theory  of  coloar-perceptMn),  and 
afterwards  paralyse  them.  In  laige  dosea, 
santonin  causes  loss  of  consciousness,  tetanic 
convulsions,  and  death. 

10.  Ergotin — the  so-called  active  prin- 
ciple of  Erf^ot.  It  canses  contraction  of 
the  smaller  blood-vessels,  contractions  of  the 
uterus,  and  slowing  of  the  pulse ;  and  the 
animal  may  die  in  consequence  of  arrest  of 
the  action  of  the  heart. 

11.  QTiinine(C,(^,N50j)— one  of  the  al- 
kaloids of  Cinchona.  In  small  doses  quinine 
accelerates  the  heart  in  the  warm-blooded 
animal ;  in  moderate  doses  it  slows  it ;  and  in 
lai^  doses  it  may  arrest  it,  and  cause  eon- 
vnlsions  and  death.  Beseareh  shows  that  its 
action  is  essentially  upon  the  central  nervous 
system.  It  destroys  all  microscopic  animal 
organisms,  apparently  killing  vibrios,  bacteria, 
and  amcebee ;  but  it  seems  to  be  without 
action  on  humble  organisms  belonging  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  It  arrests  the  move- 
ments of  all  kinds  of  protoplasm,  including 
those  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  of  the 
blood.  It  arrests  fermentative  processes 
which  depend  on  the  presence  of  aniinal  or 
vegetable  organisms,  but  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  action  of  digestive  fluids. 

12.  Kicotine  {C,oH,4Nj— the  alkaloid  of 
Tobacco.   It  vtimulates  and  then  paralyses 
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the  secretory  nerves  of  gl&uds,  and  also  the 
nerves  of  inTolontary  musolea.  It  caases 
cold  sweats,  a  feeble  oiroutation,  and  Mint- 
ing ;  a  large  dose  causes  death  by  failore  of 
respiration,  attended  by  severe  oonvtilsiona. 
The  blood-pressure  &ll8  at  first,  but  it  may 
thai  rise,  uid  the  pake-rate  is  rapid.  Nico- 
tine flnt  atimulates  and  then  paralyses  the 
ends  of  the  vagi  in  the  heart. 

18.  Oooaine  (CjtH^NO^)  —  from  Ery- 
thioxylon  ooea.  This  ia  a  local  anEesthetio, 
acting  on  the  tenninations  of  the  nerves  of 
the  akin  and  of  mucons  membranes.  Its 
jfeneral  action  resembles  that  of  caffeine,  in 
Bmall  doses  lessening  fatigue,  in  larger  doses 
eaosing  weariness,  deaftiees,  and  inability  to 
think  clearly.  Its  action  ia  first  on  the  cere- 
brom,  then  on  the  medulla,  and  lastly  on 
the  spinal  cord.  Very  large  doses  may  cause 
convulsions,  of  cerebral  origin,  or  due  to 
paralysis  of  the  respiratory  centre ;  the 
■ensory  iwlnmna  of  the  cord  are  paralysed, 
while  the  motor  are  unaffected.  Small  doses 
raise  the  blood-pressure  and  quicken  the 
pnlse;  lar^  doses  have  the  revone  effect. 
The  seoretions  are  generally  diminished. 

14.  Filooan)ine(C„H,,N,0,)-frDmPao- 
earpOB  pemiatUolius  or  JabmmdL  Filooar- 
pine  stmiiilates  the  secretory  nerves  of  glands, 
eanaii^;  especially  copious  secretion  from  the 
salivary  and  sweat-glands.  It  also  increases 
the  secretion  from  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane,  from  the  ^ands  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  and  from  the  kidneys.  It 
does  not  increase  the  secretion  of  bile,  and 
its  action  on  the  mammary  gland  is  uncertain. 
In  large  doses  it  may  cause  unsteadiness  of 
movement,  with  a  tendency  to  rotate,  twitch- 
ings  of  muscles,  shivering,  and  djrgpnoea, 
showing  an  action  on  nerve-centres.  In 
these  eireomstanoea  the  ^pil  is  contracted, 
and  there  ia  indisfiinet  vision,  from  spasm  of 
the  ciliary  muscle.  Large  doses  paralyse 
the  Tagna  endings  in  the  heart,  and  there 
may  also  be  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
muBcolar  walls  of  the  stomach,  intestines, 
and  bladder.  Daring  profuse  sweating  the 
temperature  rises.  There  may  be  death  from 
sadden  ccdlapse. 

15.  Strophanthln  (C,^K^O^  ?)  —  the  ac- 
tive principle  of  Strophajithas  faispidns.  It 
resembles  digitalin  in  its  general  action :  it 
stimulatea  all  striated  muscles ;  in  lai^  doses, 
it  may  arrest  the  heart  in  qretole;  and  it 
also  acts  as  a  diuretic. 

John  O.  HcEbmdsick. 

ALImAWCIABIB  (oXXar,  forced  meat).— 
Sansage-poiBtaiiDg.  See  Poibonoub  Food. 

ALLBmANX  SPRHXaa,  in  Hont^ 
gomery  oounty,  Virgiziia,  TT.8.A.— 
Cskio  or  aaxthj  waters,  £^00  Mineral 
VTxnaa, 

AUiEVATJD,  in  Fruioe  (Is&re).— 
Sulphur  waters.   S«e  MuiSBix  Waters.  I 


AIiZiOCHIBIA  (SkXos,  another  ;  and 
X*tp,  the  hand). — A  peculiar  distnrlwnce  of 
cutaneous  sensibility  in  which  a  tactile 
sensation  is  referred  to  another  part  of  Uie 
body  than  the  seat  of  actual  impression ;  or 
to  a  corresponding  part  of  the  opposite  nde  of 
the  body.   Sm  Sinsation,  Dismlm  of. 

AIjOFECIA_5e0  Baldness. 

AXOFECIA.  ABEATA(aA^f  afoz). 

Stnon,  :  Area ;  Alopecia  circtinucripta  ; 
Porrigo  decalvaru.  Fr.  Alopdcie;  Ger. 
Fuchiraude. 

Definition. —  A  non-contagious  atrophic 
disease  of  the  hair,  distinguished  by  the 
rapid  development  of  more  or  less  eirealar 
bald  patches;  in  rare  cases  the  baldness  is 
general. 

Stuptoms. — Alopecia  areata  ia  most  com- 
mon on  the  scalp,  and  is  generally  limited  to 
that  region,  the  occiput  being  the  part  moat 
frequently  affected.  In  some  instauees  the 
beard  and  wjehtawa  suffer,  and  in  very 
rare  eases  the  whole  of  the  hair  is  lost. 
Alopecia  areata  is  usually  confined  either 
to  a  single  round,  perfectly  bald  spot,  or  to 
several  nwts  irregtuarly  scattered  about  the 
Malp ;  when,  however,  the  disease  attacks 
the  occiput,  it  is  often  roughly  symmetrical. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  eyebrows 
and  eyelashes,  and  to  all  very  severe  oases, 
whidi  have  a  strong  tendency  to  become 
symmetrical.  A  characteristic  feature  of  the 
disease  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  hair 
falls  off  over  a  limited  area,  leaving  ver^  few, 
if  any,  stamps  on  the  bald  patch,  which  is 
bomided  by  hair  of  apparently  natural  growth. 
When,  however,  the  hair  round  the  area 
comes  out  very  easily,  it  may  safely  be  j^re- 
dicted  that  the  spot  will  increase  in  size. 
The  part  affected  is  sometimes  pinko*  than 
the  Borroondiiu  akin,  but  much  more  com- 
mouly  it  is  of  the  same  colour,  or  paler. , 
There  is  sometimes  a  slight  atrophy  of  the 
skin,  as  well  as  of  the  hair,  so  that  the  area 
has  a  shallow,  cupped  character ;  this  is  com- 
paratively rare,  and  therefore  cannot  be  due 
singly  to  the  loss  of  hair. 

^tiolooy  and  Fatholoot. — The  causes 
of  alopecia  areata  are  not  known.  The  im- 
mediate origin  of  the  disease  is  probably 
some  nrave-disturbance,  leading  to  atrophy  of 
the  roots  of  the  hair  and  sometimes  of  the 
skin.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fiujt  that 
there  is  occasionally,  though  rarely,  a  tem- 
porary loss  of  aensibiUty  over  the  area ;  and 
even  when  this  is  not  the  ease,  the  skin  is  leas 
sensitive  to  irritants  than  is  normal.  Some- 
times the  loss  of  hair  is  preceded  by  neuralgic 
pains,  or  tenderness  on  pressure,  but  more 
commonly  there  are  no  subjective  sensations. 
The  disease  is  rather  more  common  in  child- 
hood and  youth  than  in  middle  life,  while 
it  is  seldom  seen  in  old  age ;  the  writer 
has,  however,  met  with  <me  case  in  a  man 
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over  sevent  J  years  of  age,  who  oompletely  re- 
covered. Alopecia  is  probahly  equally  oommon 
in  males  and  females,  tiioogh  on  thia  point 
there  is  some  difference  of  opinion.  The  old 
idea  that  the  disease  was  due  to  a  parasitic 
fongUB  has  now  been  given  up,  in  consequence 
of  the  complete  fiulnre  of  all  attempte  to 
demonstrate  the  fhngiu ;  moreover  many  of 
the  clinical  features  of  the  diaeaBe,  especially 
its  great  liability  to  recur  after  complete 
absence  for  perhaps  years,  is  not  at  all  in 
accordance  with  a  parasitic  origin.  There  is 
certainly  sometimes  a  &mily  tendency  to 
alopecia.  In  extreme  cases  of  alopecia  areata, 
in  which  all  the  hair  is  lost,  the  nervous  origin 
of  the  disease  is  generally  admitted. 

'Wiih  regard  to  its  morbid  anatomy,  it  may 
he  said  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  stnmps, 
but  when  present  they  are  very  charac- 
teristic. They  are  also  sometimes  valuable 
for  the  purpose  of  differential  diagnosis,  since 
they  are  unlike  the  stnmps  ringworm, 
being  straight  and  thicker  at  the  free  end 
than  at  the  point  of  insertion,  which  is  con- 
tracted into  a  sort  of  neck,  ending  in  a  small, 
ronnded,  atrophied  root.  A  very  slight 
amount  of  traction  removes  them  entire  ;  in 
this  respect  they  differ  much  from  ordinary 
ringworm  stumps. 

DiAQKOSia. — Bingworm  is  the  only  disease 
which  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  alopecia 
areata.  The  difficulty  arises  thus :  in  com- 
mon ringworm,  either  from  treatment  or 
from  some  other  unknown  cause,  the  hair 
sometimes  fiills  rapidly  off  instead  of  breaking 
as  it  usually  does.  When  the  hair  comes 
out  in  this  way,  with  root  attached,  a  smooth 
bald  spot  is  left,  exactly  like  alopecia  areata ; 
under  these  oiroomatances,  unless  a  stump 
can  be  obtained  for  examination,  the  diagno- 
sis is  very  difficult.  The  presence  of  other 
oaees  of  ringworm  in  the  same  bouse,  and 
the  history  of  the  patient,  may  be  a  guide  to 
diagnosis. 

Dr.  Crocker  mentions  a  very  interesting 
and  instructive  series  of  cases  of  '  eight 
children  in  one  &mily,  who,  while  at  the  sea- 
side, had  each  a  few  small  perfectly  bald 
spots  on  their  heads ;  they  were  quite  bare 
from  the  first,  and  never  larger  than  half-an- 
inch  in  diameter.'  After  a  time  the  governess 
contracted  the  disease,  which  was  believed  by 
her  doctor  to  be  alopecia  areata,  and  not  con- 
tagious ;  she,  however,  slept  with  her  sister, 
who  afbarwaxds  showed  similar  spots.  Dr. 
Crocker  says :  '  The  hairs  round  were  loose : 
there  were  no  short  hairs,  but  one  pulled  out 
of  the  border  dioweddistinct  fungus-elements, 
indistingaisbable  from  tinea  tonsurans.  In 
no  case  were  there  more  than  three  spots, 
and  they  were  all  small.  In  one  child  there 
was  a  history  of  a  red  ring  on  the  side  of 
the  cheek.'  The  'n'riter  has  himself  met  with 
three  similar  examples.  The  first  was  in  a 
school  of  about  forty-five  girls,  where  there 
were  upwards  of  twenty  girls  affected  with 


small  bald  spots  on  the  head,  mostly  free  from 
stumps  ;  there  were,  however,  in  a  few  oases 
a  sufficient  number  of  stumps  full  of  ring- 
worm fungus  to  make  the  diagnosis  certain. 
The  medical  officer  to  the  school  oozrecfcly 
diagnosed  ringworm,  althou^  the  appearance 
of  most  of  the  children  would  have  deoeiTed 
anyone  had' the  eeuet  occurred  tinglu.  The 
second  instance  was  in  a  boys'  scbod,  in. 
which  sixteen  or  seventeen  cases  of  balit 
spots  on  the  head  occurred.  The  writer  saw 
in  the  first  instance  only  two  boys,  who  were 
sent  to  him  before  it  was  known  that  any 
others  in  the  school  were  affected.  Both 
boys  had  small  bald  spots  like  area,  but  on 
one  of  the  spots  were  ringworm  stumps. 
The  writer  recommended  that  all  the  boj^s  in 
the  sdtiool  should  have  their  heads  exammed ; 
this  was  done,  and  then  many  others  were 
found  to  have  bald  spots.  He  subsequently 
saw  one  or  two  oUier  boys  from  the  same 
school  with  bald  spots,  which  he  had  no 
doubt,  rmder  Uie  cironm stances,  were  ring- 
worm. In  this  instance  the  disease  had  been 
called  alopecia  areata,  and  prononnced  not 
contagions.  The  third  case  was  in  a  fiunily 
of  children. 

There  is  one  point  ej^ecially  worthy  of 
notice  in  all  these  curious  outbreaks  of  bald 
ringworm:  the  spots  were  for  the  most  part 
small,  and  by  no  means  always  circular  at 
the  ma^in,  hke  area.  On  the  contrary,  some 
of  the  spots  were  angular,  and  others  narrow 
and  long  like  scars ;  indeed  the  shapes  of  the 
bald  spots  were  in  most  cases  not  like  those 
of  typical  area,  although  in  every  other 
respect  there  was  a  very  close  resemblance, 
so  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
diagnose  an  isolated  case  as  tinea  tonsurans, 
unless  some  of  the  affected  hairs  remained.  A 
fiivonrable  point  in  these  cases  is  that  when 
^e  hairs  nave  all  been  shed,  the  risk  of 
further  contagion  is  much  diminished ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  disease  spreads  very  rapidly 
at  first,  for  every  hair  that  is  shed  is  a  centre 
of  infection. 

Tbeatment. — The  prognosis  in  most  cases 
of  alopecia  areata  is  favourable,  but  the 
disease  is  very  tedious.  The  treatment  is 
partly  local  and  partly  general;  the  local 
treatment  consists  m  the  apphcation  of  stimu- 
lating remedies  to  the  bald  patch,  of  which 
the  best  is  cantharides.  The  acetum  oan> 
tharidis,  diluted  with  cme  or  two  parts  of 
spirit,  and  painted  on  daily  with  a  cunel's- 
luur  brush,  answers  very  well.  The  lotion 
used  should  not  be  strong  enough  to  blister, 
because  its  daily  use  cannot  then  be  con- 
tinued. Of  ointments,  the  chrysophanic  acid 
is  the  most  useful,  but  it  is  disagreeable.  The 
general  treatment  should  consist  of  suitable 
tonics,  and  wine  or  beer,  with  plenty  of  rest 
and  change  of  air.  Continued  physical 
fatigue  appears  in  many  cases  to  favour  the 
development  of  alopecia  areata. 

BOBERT  LlVEIKG. 
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Alf  H08  and  Alf  HOIDSS  {^<f>&t, 
white). — Terms  ngnifying  white  and  white- 
looking,  associated  with  the  whiteness  of 
the  discs  of  common  psoriasis :  hence  lepra 
tUpho*  ftnd  hprm  dlphoi4e$.   See  Fsobiasis. 

AIiFHOBIB  (aX6ir,  white)^'White(ne88, 
or  tbe   jaooesB   of  taming  white.  See 

AOHBOKA. 

AUFSRATIVB8.— DumnnoK.— Ifedi- 
eines  which  gradually  restore  the  nutrition  of 
the  body  to  a  heal&y  oondition,  without  pro- 
dneing  evacnationB*  or  immediately  exerting 
any  very  evident  aetirai  npon  the  nervcraa 
■yatcfn. 

Enumbratiok.— The  principal  alteratives 
are — Kitrio  and  Nitro-hydrochlorio  aoids; 
Chlorine  and  Chlorides ;  Iodine  and  Iodides ; 
Bulphnr  and  Solphides;  Fotasaium  and  its 
salts ;  Merenry  and  its  salts ;  Phosphorus 
and  Hypophosphites ;  Antimony;  Arsenic; 
Taraxacum  ;  Sarsaparilla  ;  Hemidesmns  ; 
Quaiacom ;  Colchicum ;  and  Mezereon. 

AcnoH. — Healthy  nutiiticni  depends  on  the 
digestion  of  the  food,  its  assimilation  the 
tissues,  the  deoompodtion  of  the  tissoes 
during  the  exercise  of  their  flmetions,  and 
the  removal  of  their  waste  products  being 
performed  in  a  proper  manner — in  due  pro- 
pottion  one  to  another.  If  the  food  is  not 
properly  digested,  as  in  dyspepsia ;  or  is  not 
properly  assimilated,  as  in  diabetes ;  if  the 
tissues  break  up  too  rapidly,  aB  in  fever ;  or 
if  the  waste  products  are  not  properly  re- 
moved, as  in  some  cases  of  kidney-disease, 
natrition  snfifers.  Digestion  and  excretion 
may  be  improved  by  tonics,  pnz^tives,  and 
diuretics  ;  hut  alteratives  seem  to  exert  their 
action  upon  assimilation  and  tissue-change. 
Hie  digestion  of  food  is  effected  by  means  of 
ferments,  such  as  tihoee  of  the  salivary  glands, 
stomach,  pancreas,  Ac  Some  also  of  the 
changes,  such  as  the  conversion  of  glycogen 
into  sugar,  which  the  food  tmdei^oes  ^fter 
absorption  in  the  liver,  and  even  certain  so- 
called  vital  actions— sui^  as  the  eoagnlation 
of  the  blood — are  produced  by  a  similar 
agency.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  histo- 
lytic  changes  in  the  ttssues  are  also  effected 
by  ferments.  They  do  not  depend  npon  oxi- 
dation, for  although  daring  health  the  pro- 
ducts of  tissue-decomposition  are  oxidised  as 
&st  as  they  are  formed,  yet  under  certain 
circumstances  the  tissues  are  split  up  so 
rapidly  that  the  products  which  they  yield 
are  only  partially  oxidised.  This  is  seen  in 
poisoning  by  antimony,  anenio,  and  still 
more  markedly  by  phosphorus,  where  such 
tissues  as  the  musfues  become  decomposed, 
yielding  nitrogenous  substances,  such  as 
leaeint  tyrosin,  or  urea,  and  &t.  The  former 
are  excreted  in  the  urine ;  while  the  last, 
instead  of  undergoing  combustion,  accumu- 
lates in  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  the 
muscular  tissue,  which  is  accordingly  said 
to  be  in  a  state  oi  fotty  degeneration.   It  is 


possible  then,  although  by  no  means  eeiiain, 
that  alteratives  influence  nutrition,  either 
by  modifying  the  activity  of  ferments,  or  by 
altering  the  susceptibility  of  the  tissaes  to 
their  action. 

Mercurials  in  purgative  doses,  taraxacum, 
nitric  and  nitro-hydrochlorio  acids,  probably 
act  by  modifying  the  digestion  of  the  food 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  or 
by  affectu^  the  changes  which  it  undngoes 
in  the  liver  after  abwnption.  Potash  has  pro- 
bably an  action  on  the  muscles.  Antimony, 
arsenic,  and  phosphorus  especially  affect  the 
nervous  and  ootaneons  systems.  Mercury 
has  a  peculiar  power  of  breaking  up  newly- 
formed  fibrinous  deposits,  and  particularly 
syphilitic  growths.  Iodine,  iodides,  and 
probably  chlorides,  act  upon  the  lymphatic 
system  and  promote  absorptioD. 

Uses.  —  Purgative  doses  of  mercurials, 
taraxacum,  nitric  and  nitro-hydrochlorie 
aoids  are  useful  in  cases  of  frontal  headache, 
general  malaise,  and  depression  of  spirits, 
associated  with  symptoms  of  so-called  buions- 
ness,  or  with  the  sf^fearanoe  of  urates  or  of 
oxalates  ia  the  urine.  Potash  and  eolobicnm 
are  employed  in  the  treatment  of  gout. 
Phosphorus  and  arsenic  are  used  in  cases  of 
nervous  debility,  as  well  as  in  nervous  dis- 
eases, such  as  neuralgia  and  chorea,  in  which 
antimony  is  also  serviceable.  Arsenic  is  also 
given  in  diseases  of  the  skin ;  and  antimony 
j  in  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
I  the  bronchi.  Mercury  in  alterative  (that  is, 
I  small)  doses,  which  are  absorbed  into  the 
;  circulation  without  purging,  is  used  to  break 
up  newly-deposited  fibrinous  masses,  as  in 
intis,  pericarditis,  Ac,  and  to  ooimteract  the 
effeot  of  syphilitic  virus  upon  the  soft  tissues 
in  the  secondary  stage  of  this  disease.  Iodine 
and  iodides  act  on  the  lymphatie  system,  and 
are  useful  in  removing  glandular  swellings. 
By  stimulating  the  absorbent  system  they 
may  also  assist  in  the  removal  of  the  fibrinous 
deposits  and  syphilitic  growths  disintegrated 
by  mercury.  The  iodides  are  sometimes 
given  in  the  secondary,  but  are  still  more 
v^nable  in  the  tertiary,  stage  of  syphilis. 

X.  Laudsk  Bhomtok. 

AIiVXNBn,  in  Switierland.— Sul- 
phur waters,  and  chalybeate  water,  with  iodine 
and  common  salt.   See  MnnsAL  Watebs. 

AIiVEOIiAB— A  word  used  in  path- 
ology as  descriptive  of  any  morbid  growth 
which  consists  of  small  cavities  or  spaces 
(alveoli),  usually  occupied  by  contents,  and 
bounded  by  wslls  formed  of  cells  or  fibres. 
Alvedar  cancer  is  the  most  fiuniliar  applica- 
tion oif  the  term,  being  a  synonym  for 
colloid  cancer.   See  Cancbb. 

AMAUBOSIS  {dfiavpwtf,  a  darkening 
or  dulling  of  the  sight.) — Dbfikition.— This 
term  cannot  be  strictly  defined.  Literally,  it 
means  an  obtcitrity  of  viiion,  a  state  of  blind- 
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He$t,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term,  whereby 
nothing  more  is  learnt  than  that  the  patient 
cannot  see  well  enough  for  practical  purposes, 
and  is  thereby  unfitted  for  the  asaaT  occupa- 
tions of  life.  Besides  this.  It  is  always  tacitly 
understood  that  an  external  observation  of 
the  organ  of  vision,  during  the  life  of  the 
patient,  does  not  reveal  any  ostensible  cause 
of  blindness.  It  is  further  understood  that 
the  use  of  glasses  is  no  remedy  in  amaurotic 
oases.  It  is  rather  the  kind,  than  the  d^ree, 
of  bUndness  that  is  oalled  amaurotic ;  bat- it 
must  be  observed  that  lesser  degrees  of  blind- 
ness, of  the  amaurotic  type,  are  generally, 
va^ely  and  indefinitely,  called  arnblyopic. 

iSrioXiOov. — The  causes  of  amaurosis  have 
been  more  recently  specifically  attributed  to 
morbid  conditions  of  the  percipient  nervous 
apparatus  of  the  eye.  All  cases  are  excluded 
in  which,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  and 
using  the  ophthahnosoope,  we  can  aee  any 
morbid  eoudition.  But  very  few  cases  are 
now,  in  the  statistieal  tables  of  the  chief  eye- 
hospitals,  included  under  the  head  amau- 
ron§.  Some  few  cases  seem  likely,  at  least 
for  some  time  to  eome,  to  be  called  by  this 
term.  The  ophthalmoscope  has  enabled  us 
more  accurately  to  classify  a  large  majority  of 
the  cases  formerly  called  amaurotic.  Many 
new  names  are  thus  employed  whereby  we 
gain  more  definite  information.  If  only,  as  in 
9ome  of  them  {e.g. '  white  atrophy '),  we  have 
substituted  the  name  of  a  particuhu:  ophthal- 
moscopic sign  for  an  indefinite  symptom,  at 
least  we  can  speak  more  accurately  of  the 
part  that  is  or  has  been  diseased — of  the 
retina,  or  of  the  ocular  end  of  the  optio  nerve. 

In  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  commonly 
classed  as  those  of  amaurosis,  it  is  found 
ophthahnoscopically  that  thwe  is  *  white 
lUrophy '  of  the  optic  nerves.  The  '  discs ' 
are  nearly  or  quite  bloodless — white,  not 
pinky- white;  and  the  nerve-fibres  going  to 
the  retinae,  being  more  or  less  wasted,  there 
is  some  excavation  of  the  discs,  perhaps 
so  much  that  the  lamina  cribrosa,  in  one  or 
both,  is  exposed  to  view,  while  the  retinal 
vessels  are  somewhat  diminished  in  size. 
The  causes  of  this  condition  are,  most  com- 
monly, intracranial  tumours  or  other  diseaacB 
which  induce  pressure  upon  the  optic  nerve, 
or  lead  to  an  extension  of  inflammation, 
followed  by  cedema  or  double  optio  neuritis 
(descending),  these  terminating  in  the  atro- 
phy and  amaurosis.  The  nerve-disease  is 
often  due  to  syphilis.  But  some  cases  of 
white  atrophy  occur  in  which  there  has 
been  no  precedent  neuritis.  Of  such  '  tobacco 
amaurosis '  is  an  example,  in  which,  unless 
smoking  be  given  up,  by  an  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  patient,  he  soon  becomes  blind.  But 
nerve-trophy  or  inflammation  should  be  no 
longer  called  amaurosis — they  have  obtained 
a  better  nomenclature.  The  preceding  stages 
of  the  diseases  causing  them,  if,  as  is  rarely 
the  case,  unaccompanied  by  any  definite 


ophthalmoBcopio  signs,  and  yet  producing  a 
considerable  amount  of  blindness,  may,  for 
want  of  better  knowledge,  at  present  be 
called  amoMroUe,  Other  such  oases  include 
those  reported  as  snow-blindneea ;  those  in 
which  blindness  has  been  produced  by  alight- 
ning-flash  near  the  eye  or  by  a  blow  on  the 
eye  without  other  mischief  r«nilting;  disuse 
of  an  eye  in  children,  as  in  some  neglected 
squint  cases  ;  irritation  from  some  branches 
of  the  fifth  nerve  (dental  cMie8,&c.);  ansnua 
after  excessive  losses  of  blood;  suppressiou 
of  menses ;  blood-poisoning  by  tobsioco,  lead, 
quinine ;  uramia ;  and  some  eases  of  cere- 
bral apoplexy.  Embolism  of  the  central 
artery  of  the  retina  occurs,  but  it  is  easy  of 
diagnosis  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  and 
therefore  should  not  be  called  amaurotic. 
The  writer  does  not  think  there  are  any 
cases  of  long-standing  blindness  that  show 
no  ophthalmoscopic  changes 

Sthftohs  and  Deaakoris. — There  is  <nie 
symptom  of  amaurotic  blindness,  affecting 
both  eyes,  which  is  noteworthy,  as  consti- 
tuting, priTttd  fame,  a  general  distinction 
between  it  and  the  other  cases  of  blindness 
•not  of  nervous  origin  :  the  gait  and  general 
aspect  of  the  patient  are  peciiliar — he  is  hesi- 
tating and  hopeless-looking.  He  no  more 
iirieB  to  see  objects.  He  holds  np  bis  head ;  the 
eyes  are  open  and  turned  upwards.  He  feeU 
lus  way  with  his  feet,  and  his  hands  are  ex- 
tended before  him.  He  does  not  look  to- 
wards you,  or  at  anything  in  particular.  But 
amaurosis  does  not  by  any  means  imply  a 
similar  state  of  vision  in  both  eyes,  nor  that 
the  blindness  is  to  be  taken  in  the  ophihal- 
mological  sense,  wanting  percej^on  of 
light.  It  would  be  well  if  any  less  degree 
of  imperfection  of  viaon,  without  evident 
cause,  might  be  called  am&Iyopie,  but  the 
two  eyes  must  be  considered  separately. 

To  diagnose  the  absence  or  presence  of  a 
power  of  perception  of  light,  the  patient  should 
be  placed  opposite  to  a  bright  light,  such  as 
a  gas-lamp,  and  near  to  it,  but  not  so  near 
that  he  can  feel  the  heat  of  it ;  the  light  is 
then  turned  up  and  down,  and  it  is  fully  ex- 
posed and  obscured,  and  the  patient  is  asked 
many  times,  in  quick  succession,  if  he  sees 
light  or  not.  Any  other  blindness  than  this 
of  absolute  amaurosis,  or  orwinating  in  any 
other  diseases  than  those  of  the  percipient 
nervous  apparatus  of  the  eye,  is  never  so  great 
as  to  prevent  the  perception  of  li^t.  U  the 
patient  can  distingui  sh  fight  from  darkness,  we 
next  test  whether  he  can  see  shadows  of  some 
email  objects — of  the  hand,  or  of  one  finger 
only,  passed  between  him  and  the  burning 
light,  or  the  light  of  the  window  only.  If 
he  can  see  to  count  fingers,  his  blindness 
is  insufficient  to  indicate  what  is  called 
amaurosis.  Another  point  in  the  diagnosis 
of  amaurosis  is  that,  ophthahnoscopically, 
the  appearance  of  the  fiindus  of  the  eye  is 
normal,  or  such  as,  independent  of  errors  of 
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refiracticm,  we  find  in  other  oases  compatiUe 
with  standard  vision,  or  at  least  with  a  bir 
■mount  of  oeeful  vision.  This  will  allow  of 
a  considerable  latitude,  and  will  not  include 
any  alight  or  imaginary  hyperamia  or  an- 
Kmia  of  the  optic  ^sc,  any  pnysiologioal  ex- 
cavations of  the  same,  or  congenital  opacities 
of  the  retina.  The  pupil  of  the  affected 
eye  is,  if  the  other  be  perfectly  excluded 
from  light  or  vision,  nearly  always  dilated  to 
almost  the  greatest  extent,  though  atropine 
dilates  it  yet  more  fully ;  and  it  is  fixed,  being 
insensible  to  light. 

Pboomobib. — After  a  due  consideration  of 
the  cases  thus  classed  together — and  they 
are  very  unlike  in  foct,  and  often  very  ob- 
scure— we  may  say  generally,  that  if  the 
bliodnras  be  of  one  eye  only,  sudden  and 
recent,  the  prognosis  is  hopeful ;  but  if  both 
eyes  are  affected,  and  the  disease,  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  of  steady  progress  and  of  long 
standing,  it  is  very  seriona.  The  eases  of 
amanxosis  are  very  rare  indeed  in  which 
vision  is  perfectly  restored;  most  of  them 
end  fiitalfy  to  visuoi,  or  would  so  end  but 
that  the  disease  is  sooner  fatal  to  life. 

Trbatmknt.  —  This  must  necessarily  be 
varied  according  to  the  cause  of  the  unau- 
Totic  condition.  For  instance,  if  there  is 
intracranial  disease,  treatment  directed  there- 
to must  be  followed  out ;  and  should  there 
be  indications  of  syphilis,  iodide  of  potas- 
tiom  and  small  doses  of  mercury  must 
be  given  for  some  time.  When  amaurosis 
depends  on  any  imurions  habit,  such  as 
smoking,  this  must  be  relinquished.  Lar^e 
doses  of  strychnine  and  iron  are  osefid  m 
advanced  white  atrophy. 

J.  F.  Strbatfeild. 

AMBIiTOFIA  (afi^vmr/o,  dim-sighted- 
ness). — Obscurity  of  vision.   See  Aicaurobis. 

AJCBTJXiANCE  {ambulo,  I  move  about). 
Stnon.  :  Fr.  Ambulance  ;  Ger.  Feldlassareth. 

DxrnanoH. — A  term  adopted  from  the 
French  word,  which  signifies  the  movable 
hospital  of  an  army. 

The  use  of  an  ambulance  is  to  convey  from 
[dace  to  |>lace  those  who  are  sick,  wounded, 
m  otherwise  incapable  of  moving. 

Dksobiftion. — ^An  ambulance  consists  of  a 
vehieh  or  earavan,  upon  or  within  which  one 
or  more  atreichart  can  be  laid  or  fixed. 

Bt!retehar9.—li  is  important  that  stretchers 
ihoold  be  of  uniform  pattern,  so  as  to  admit 
of  easy  transference  frcnu  one  carriage  to 
another.  Each  stretcher  consists  of  two 
poles  kept  apart  by  metal  traverses,  support- 
ing  a  canvas  stretched  between.  The  length 
of  a  stretcher  (7  ft.  9  in.)  is  often  inconvenient 
when  conveying  a  patient  through  passages  or 
up  staircases.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the 
poles  of  stretchers  used  for  civil  ambulances 
should  be  made  of  metal  tnbe  capable  of 
being  telescoped. 


The  vehicle*  or  carriage-firames  are  of  two 
kinds:  (1)  those  for  hand  amhularuie* ;  and 
(2)  those  for  horte  ambuUmeei. 

1.  Hand  ambulance$,  or  litters,  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties,  eonmet  of  a 
skeleton  carriage,  firmly  suppOTted  on  easy 
sprinsH,  and  provided  with  two,  three,  or  four 
wheels. 

Upon  a  framework  thus  formed,  tha 
stretcher  fits,  and  is  immovaUy  fixed  ity 
straps  or  bolts.  The  carriage  is  made  with  a 
view  to  convenience  of  size  and  lightness  of 
structure,  consistently  with  strength.  Facility 
in  turning  should  be  secured.  A  complete 
covering  or  hood  protects  the  patient  m>m 
exposure.  In  all  ambulances  special  care 
should  be  taken,  by  springs  and  other  con- 
trivances, to  prevent  the  suffering  caused  by 
jolting. 

2.  Horte  ambulaneet  are  used  for  (a)  civil, 
and  (b)  military  purposes. 

(a)  The  first  of  these,  as  used  in  towns,  are 
drawn  by  one  horse.  They  usually  consist 
of  coaches  which  are  nnlined,  so  as  to  allow  of 
washing  and  complete  disinfection.  One  or 
two  doors  are  placed  behind,  through  which 
a  stretcher  or  bed  may  slide  on  to  a  shelf^ 
oocnj^ng  about  one  lateral  half  of  the  interior 
of  the  coach.  A  seat  for  an  attendant  eom- 
pletes  the  fittings. 

Ambulances  for  eivil  jmrposes  should  be 
easily  obtainable  at  hospitiUB,  police -stationfl, 
and  other  recognised  eentres. 

(h)  Military  ambtilaneea,  more  oanmonly 
termed  ambulance  waggons,  consistof  a  wood- 
framed  body  provided  with  a  cover,  ourtains, 
and' hood  of  canvas  extended  on  a  skeleton- 
framed  roof.  They  carry  likewise  a  reservoir 
for  water.  These  ambulances  are  drawn  by 
two  or  more  horses.  In  the  English  army 
they  are  arranged  to  carry  two  patients  on 
stretchers,  and  five  others  less  seriously 
injured,  two  in  front  and  three  behind.  In 
the  German  army  they  accommodate  four 
stretchers — two  on  the  floor  of  the  waggon, 
and  two  on  a  plane  above — besides  five  other 
persons  slightly  wounded. 

Ambulance  Field  SotpUal.  —  Captain 
Tomkins,  of  the  Victoria  Bifles,  and  the 
writer  have  designed  an  ambulance  waggon 
wfaicJi  supports  on  its  exterior  a  folding 
doable  tent  85  x  22  feet.  Twenty  folded 
stretchers,  each  convertible  into  a  bedstead, 
one  foot  high  by  two  feet  two  inches  wide, 
line  the  sides  of  the  waggon.  There  are 
also  provided  the  requisites  for  twenty  beds, 
surgical  instruments  and  appliances,  a  fur- 
nace for  cooking  and  for  warming  the  tent 
in  winter,  together  with  rations  for  three 
days.  This  arrangement  obviates  the  neces- 
sity for  assistance  from  the  main  army. 

For  this  Hospital  the  Empress  Augusta 
Prize  and  Gold  Medal  for  prompt  assistance 
to  the  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle  were 
awarded.  A.  T.  Nobtok. 
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AMBULANT  (ambulo,  I  move  abont). 
Moving,  unfixed,  shifting.  Applied  to  dis- 
eases  that  shift  firom  one  put  to  another, 
such  as  etrsipelas;  in  connexion  with 
bliBters  ftTOlied  in  sacoeuion  to  different 
parts  of  the  body,  also  called  '  flying 
blisterB';  and  to  moving  or  *  field' 
^  hospitals,  as  distingniBhed  from  fixed  or 
*ba«*  lioq>italB. 

AHBUIiATOBY  (om&ufo,  I  move 
about).— Atenn  used  in  connexion  with  mild 
or  latent  cases  of  acute  diseases,  in  which  the 
patient  continues  to  walk  about,  or  work,  up 
to  a  late  period  of  the  attack,  as  in  typhoid 
fever — typhua  ambulant  a.  ambtdatoriut. 
See  TvpBom  Fetbb. 

AMELIE-LES-BAIN8,  in  France 
(Pyrenees). — Thermal  sulphur  waters  and 
climatic  health-resort.  Mimbral  Watxbs, 
•nd  Gldute,  Treatment  of  Disease  by, 

AlCBirOBBHCBA  (&,  priv.;  ^17  ^  a 
month ;  and  pew,  1  flow). — Absence  of  the 
menstrual  flow  during  any  portion  of  the 
period  of  life  when  it  ought  to  be  present. 
See  Hbnstsvatxok,  Disorders  of. 

A3CEirOB&H(EAl.  IITSAirrFY.— 

See  Inbamity. 

AJCEKTIA  (a.  priv. ;  and  ii4»ot,  the 
mind). —  An  obsolete  temt  for  dunentia. 
See  Dehbntia. 

AUNESLA  {Hftvpiria,  forgetfulnesa ;  Fr. 
Amnine ;  Qer.  QeddchtnieniMicke). — A  gene- 
ral term  signifying  loss  or  defect  of  memory ; 
commonly,  however,  used  in  reference  to  one 
partioalar  class  of  d^eot  of  memory,  viz.,  that 
for  words  (omnMus  verhaHt),  Sometimes 
there  is  a  mere  for^tfolness  of  proper  names ; 
sometimes  a  substitution  of  wrong  words ;  at 
other  times  the  pronunciation  of  a  meaning- 
less jargon,  not  at  all  representing  words.  The 
production  of  these  defects  is  due  to  disease 
in  different  puts  of  the  brain,  owing  to  the 
memories  of  words  being  threefold — auditory, 
visual,  and  kimesthetic.    See  Aphasia. 

AHCEBA  COU.— A  species  of  amoeba, 
foimd  in  connexion  with  ulceration  of  the 
colon  and  with  tropical  abscess  of  the  liver. 
See  Ektozoa. 

AHFHOBIC— A  peculiar  hollow  metal- 
lic sound,  dicited  occasionally  by  percussion, 
but  more  commonly  heard  in  auscultation. 
Amphoric  breath-sound  resembles  that  pro- 
duced by  blowing  into  an  empty  glass  or 
metallic  vessel  with  a  narrow  neck  {am- 
phora).  See  Phtsical  Exakination. 

AKTODAliITIB  (amygdala,  the  ton- 
sils).— A  synonym  for  inflammation  of  the 
tonnls.   See  Toksils,  Diseases  o£ 

AMYLOID  DISEASE  {afivXoy,  starch). 
The  name  given  by  Virchow  to  albuminoid 
disease,  from  the  belief  that  the  material 
characteristic  of  this  morbid  condition  is  of 


ANEMIA 

the  natm-e  of  starch  or  cellulose.  See 
Albuminoid  Disease. 

AMYOTROPHIC  (<■,  priv.;  ftit,  a 
muscle;  and  Tpo<i^i|,  nutrition}. — Associated 
with  muscular  wasting.  See  Spinal  Cord, 
Diseases  of^ 

AB'.fllMIA  (a,  priv. ;  and  blood). — 
Stnon.:  Spatuemia;  Hydramia;  Oligsmia; 
Aglobulism.  Fr.  Anemte;  Ger.  Anomte; 
Blutarmuth. 

Definition. — Deficiency  of  blood  in 
quantity,  either  general  or  local ;  also, 
deficiency  of  the  most  important  constituents 
of  the  blood,  particularly  albuminous  sub- 
stances and  red  corpuscles. 

This  definition  is  purely  pathological,  and 
the  condition  thus  expressed  presents  many 
varieties,  anamia  in  ue  widest  sense  of  the 
term  including  cdigiBmia,  oligoeytluemia, 
hydromia,  and  spanemia,  as  well  as 
chlorosis     {see     Chlobosis,  Hydrshia, 

SpAN£1IU,    OuaOCTTH£HIA ;     AND  BlOOD, 

Morbid  Conditions  of).  From  the  clinical 
point  of  view,  anemia  is  a  condition  of 
system  in  which  impoverishment  of  the 
blood,  whether  from  want  or  from  waste,  is 
associated  with  symptoms  of  imperfect  dis- 
charge of  the  vital  ftmclions. 

^TiOLOOT. — The  causes  of  aniemia  are 
generally  multiple  and  complex.  First,  the 
ru^ply  of  blood  to  the  body  may  be  insuf- 
ficient and  that  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
of  which  the  chief  are : — derangements  of 
alimentation,  including  insufficient  food, 
oonst^ation,  and  morbid  states  (X  the 
lymphatic  and  blood-glands ;  such  defective 
hygienic  conditions  affecting  the  formation 
and  nutrition  of  the  blood  as  want  of  light, 
air,  and  muscular  exercise;  proloi^[ed 
exposure  to  the  influence  of  certain  poisons, 
as  lead,  mercury,  and  malaria ;  and,  lastly, 
interference  with  the  free  circulation  of  the 
blood  by  cardiac  or  vasonlar  disease,  such  as 
v^vular  disease  or  dilatation  of  the  heart  and 
aneurysm  of  the  aorta.  Secondly,  the  oon- 
ewmpUon  of  blood  may  be  increased  by 
hemorrhage ;  by  profuse  discharges,  sudi  as 
suppuration,  catairh,  and  albnminnria;  by 
rapid  growth  and  development ;  fay  fiequmt 
pregnancy  and  superlactation;  by  exceasiTe 
muscular  exertion ;  and  by  the  presence  of 
pyrexia,  or  of  new  growths,  which  rob  the 
system  of  nutritive  material.  In  a  third 
group  of  eases  of  cmemia  both  the  supply 
and  the  consumption  are  at  &ult.  Thus 
derangement  of  the  organs  and  of  the 
whole  process  of  sanguification  is  frequentiy 
associated  with  profuse  discharges  from 
various  parts ;  and  in  acute  febrile  diseases, 
mtdignant  diseases,  and  the  >  chronic  consti- 
tutional diseases,'  such  as  syphilis,  tuber* 
oulosis,  Bright's  disease,  albummoid  disease, 
Addison's  diseaee,  and  others,  the  cause  of 
the  anemia  is  extremely  complex.  But  the 
minority  of  the  oases  of  anamia  that  ue 
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regarded  and  treated  ma  rach,  fall  into  the 
eliM  to  whieh  tha  nune  of  idiopeUhie  has 
been  applied.  In  such  eases  the  anemie 
eonditioii  is  due,  not  to  any  disease  so  oalledt 

but  to  disturbance  of  nubition  generally — 
that  is,  of  the  healthy  relation  between  the 
demands  of  the  system  and  the  supply  of 
nutrient  material.  This  condition  occurs 
chiefly  in  children  and  young  women,  at  the 
period  of  bodily  growth  and  of  the  develop- 
ment and  early  activity  of  the  sexual 
&nction8 ;  and  when,  as  so  frequently  and 
nnforttmately  happens,  the  air,  light,  food, 
occupation,  and  nervous  relations  of  the 
individuAl  are  all  more  or  less  tmhealthy. 

Anatohicai.  Charactbss. — The  blood  Buf- 
fers three  principal  changes  in  declared 
■■wa^mia,  namely:  (I)  deficiency  in  amount 
(oligmma)  ;  (8)  deficiency  in  red  corpuscles 
or  luemoglobiii  (ol^ooythnmia,  aglobuUsm) ; 
and  (8)  deficiency  in  albuminous  constituents 
(bypalbnminosis).  Of  these  oligaemia  is  the 
nmpleat,  and  peiiiaps  never  occurs  alone ; 
it  is  speedily  complicated  with  aglobnlism, 
which  IB  a  very  early  and  common,  as  well 
as  ihe  most  obstinate,  change  in  the  blood. 
Hypalbuminosis  is  the  most  advanced  and 
perhaps  the  most  serious  alteration  of  the 
tbree  Blood,  Morbid  Conditions  of). 

The  blood  is  scanty  and  pale ;  has  a 
diminished  E^cific  gravity;  and  coagulates 
■lowly  and  loosely,  or  in  aggravated  cases 
not  at  all,  settling  into  three  Uyers — consist- 
ing respectively  of  red  corpuscles,  white 
emrposelsB,  and  plasma.  The  body  presents 
certain  changes  directly  due  to  the  state  of 
the  blood.  Whether  the  antemia  be  local  or 
general,  the  corresponding  parts  are  blanched 
•n^  *Uoodlees.'  The  cells  of  the  tissues 
become  atroi^iied  and  degenerate,  in  con- 
sequence of,  and  in  proportion  to,  the  inter- 
ference wiUi  their  plastic  and  functional 
activity  respectively ;  and  the  so-called 
'  anemic '  form  of  fatty  heart,  liver,  kidneys, 
and  other  organs,  is  the  result.  If  death 
occur  suddenly  from  acute  anieuiia,  the  heart 
is  found  empty  and  contracted. 

PathoiiOOT. — "When  the  volume  of  blood 
in  the  body  has  been  reduced  by  repeated 
small  hsemonliages,  the  phenomena  that 
sapervene,  whilst  tbey  express  the  want  of 
blood  as  a  whole,  and  of  its  several  oon- 
stituents,  are  chie^y  referable  to  the  loss  of 
two  of  these  constituents — the  albuminous 
substances  and  the  red  corpuscles  or  haemo- 
globin, that  is,  of  the  oxidieable  and  the 
oxidising  materials.  The  pathology  of  hyp- 
albuminosis and  aglobulism  is  fully  discussed 
in  the  article  on  the  morbid  conditions  of 
the  blood,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
The  same  effects  will  be  produced  by  a  drain 
of  the  liquid  part  only  of  the  blood,  or  by 
poverty  of  the  blood  from  any  of  the  causes 
enumerated  above,  whether  of  the  nature  of 
waste  or  of  want ;  inasmooh  as  loss  of  plasma 
qteedily  affsets  iiie  nntritum  of  tiie  nd  cor- 


puscles. lAieM  phoiomaia  eonstitnte  Um 
symptoms  of  the  anamie  condition  whatever 
may  be  its  cause ;  their  relative  pnnninenoa 
naturally  varying  according  to  an  immense 
number  of  circumstances. 

SnmoMs. — The  subjects  of  amnnift  are 
usually  girls  and  young  women.  Their 
general  appearance,  which  is  striking,  is  one 
of  pallor,  debility,  and  variable  loss  of 
femmine  ftdness.  The  visible  parts  of  the 
surface  are  pallid,  often  with  a  tinge  of  dusky 
brown  on  the  eyelids  aad  the  backs  of  the 
hands ;  the  clearness  of  the  complexion 
varies  with  the  normal  pigmentation  of  the 
body;  the  skin  is  soft,  satiny,  and  rather 
loose.  The  mucous  suifiiees  also  axe  blanched; 
the  sclerotic  is  pearly  bine.  The  loss  of  flesh 
may  be  moderate,  ta  it  may  be  considerable. 
The  extremities  are  cold,  and  the  legs  and 
lower  eyelids  are  often  (edematous,  ^rexia 
is  occasionally  present,  the  temperature  rising 
as  high  as  102,"  Fah.  or  even  more.  Bodily 
strength  is  reduced;  muscular  force  is  dimin- 
ished, while  myalgia  is  common;  an  air  of 
languor  and  want  of  vigour  pervades  the 
whole  demeanour ;  and  the  patient  is  sleepy, 
dull,  and  depressed.  The  subject  of  aniemia 
generally  complains  of  weauiess,  various 
pains  about  the  body  and  head,  and  marked 
shortness  of  breath  on  the  least  exertion.  The 
last  symptom  is  unaccompanied  by  other 
evidence  of  respiratory  derangement;  in 
character  the  breathing  is  regular,  taiA  i^ort 
or  even  panting.  The  sjrmptoms  refbrable  to 
the  circulation  oonsist  chiefly  of  palpitation 
on  exertion ;  a  tendency  to  faint ;  and  pain 
or  distress  over  the  cardiac  region.  The 
physical  signs  indicate  cardiac  enlargement  of 
variable  degree.  A  rough  systolic  murmur  is 
usually  heard  over  the  pulmonary  artery ; 
a  soft  systolic  murmur  at  the  aortic  base,  in 
the  mitral  area,  possibly  over  the  whole  pra- 
cordia,  and  even  at  the  scapular  apex;  the 
second  sound  is  often  universally  accentuated. 
Over  the  cervical  vessels  a  systolic  murmur 
is  commonly  audible,  followed  by  a  sharp 
sound ;  in  the  neck  a  loud  venous  hum.  The 
cervicEd  vessels  may  throb ;  the  ra^al  pulse 
is  small,  weak,  ana  of  Tariable  but  usually 
increased  fireqneney  and  suddenness.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  hsmOTrfaages,  e^iecially 
epistaxis ;  and  petechise  are  occasionally  ob* 
served.  The  festive  system  is  markedly 
affected,  as  shown  by  loss  or  perversion  <n 
appetite ;  an  antemio,  often  bare,  but  variable 
tongue ;  dyspepsia,  nausea,  and  sickness 
after  meals  or  on  rising ;  and  constipation, 
which  is  present  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
and  is  frequently  prolonged  and  severe.  The 
menstrual  functions  are  almost  always  de- 
ranged :  amenorrhcea  is  common,  in  some 
form;  menorrhagia  is  rare  (except  as  a 
cause  of  antemia);  dyBmen<HThoea  is  fre- 
quently associated ;  and  leucorrhcea  is  the 
role.  The  urine  varies  gna-tXy.  Headache, 
tinnitus  aurium,  and  other  cerebral  symptouu 
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are  commoa.  There  may  be  swelling  of  the 
optio  disc.  Blood  drawn  from  the  finger 
presents  a^^obulism.    See  HfMACTTonTEB. 

CouBSB  AND  Tebhinations. — The  coorse 
of  ansmia  in  this  form  is  essentially  slow  and 
progresuve,  unless  it  is  checked ;  the  dwaiion 
IS  perfectly  indefinite.  The  course  of  the 
symptomatic  form  will  naturally  vary  with  its 
cause.  Idiopathic  angmia  rarely  terminates 
fatally;  and,  when  it  does  so,  the  event 
maybe  referred, with  few eiceptions,  to  some 
complication.  Occasionally,  however,  it  pro- 
gresees  steadily  to  death.  See  Asjbmia,  Per- 
nicious. 

Intercurrent  diseases  may  be  expected  to 
be  severe  in  an  ansemle  coodition,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  degree. 

DiAONOsis. — Anaemia  is  generally  recog- 
nised with  the  greatest  ease,  and  the  chief 
question  of  diagnosis  relates  to  iia  came. 
The  first  point  to  be  determined,  therefore,  is 
whether  it  is  not  tymptomaUe  of  some  more 
grave  state,  such  as  taberenlosia,  syphilis, 
albaroinoid  disease,  or  some  other  of  the 
man^  poEusible  causes  of  poverty  of  blood. 
Havmg  settled  that  the  ftn^mia  is  idiopathic, 
we  must  next  exclude  two  diseases  with 
which  it  may  be  confounded,  namely  chlorosis 
and  leukemia.  Chlorosis,  in  which  the 
plasma  is  not  considered  to  be  altered,  and 
which  possesses  otherwiee  a  special  pathology, 
is  expressed  by  the  yellow  tint  of  skin,  by 
the  absence  of  wasting  and  of  dropsy,  as  well 
as  by  other  features  {see  Chlobosis).  The 
diagnosis  of  pernicious  aniemia  is  fully  given 
in  the  article  on  that  subject.  Leukaemia  is 
recognised  examination  of  the  blood  and 
spleen.  The  starting-point  of  the  blood- 
<»iBiige  in  idiopathic  ansmia  can  only  be 
discovraed  by  investigation  of  all  the  &cts  of 
the  case. 

Pbognosis. — The  prognosis  of  aneemia  is 
favourable  as  regards  life.  In  simple  ansexnia 
from  loss  of  blood,  the  patient  may  be  assured 
of  speedy  and  complete  recovery.  In  idio- 
pathic ansemia,  however,  this  promise  can  be 
given  only  when  the  cause  can  be  removed 
or  avoided.  Under  favourable  circumstances 
and  judicious  treatment,  improvement  will 
begin  almost  immediately;  and  health  should 
be  restored  after  a  few  weeks  or  mouths. 

Tbeathbnt. —  The  treatment  of  amemia, 
when  it  is  symptomatic  of  some  more  grave 
oondition,  such  as  Bright's  disease  or  pbthisiB, 
does  not  recpiire  notice  here.  When  blood  has 
been  lost  in  serious  quantity,  withoat  other 
injury  of  consequence,  it  will  be  natondly 
restored  if  but  sufficient  time  be  given,  and 
interference  otherwise  avoided.  Attention 
to  the  ordinary  rules  of  health,  abundance 
of  food  and  air,  and  moderate  exercise,  will 
surely,  if  slowly,  restore  the  patient,  without 
the  administration  of  a  single  drug.  Even 
in  this  case,  however,  treatment  may  be  of 
great  service,  by  arresting,  if  necessary,  the 
cause  of  the  ansmia,  such  as  menoirbagia  or 


epistaxis ;  and  by  assisting  nature,  if  the  con- 
dition should  threaten  at  any  time  to  become 
intensified  by  its  own  effects. 

But  before  the  blood  can  be  restored  in  the 
large  and  ill-defined  group  of  cases  known  as 
idiopathic  aniemia,  the  unhealthy  influences 
under  which  the  patient  is  placed,  and  the 
functional  and  other  derangements,  which 
are  nsaalljf  aceountable  fiur  the  imperfect 
sanguificatian,  must  be  discovered  and  oor- 
l^ted.  £ai;h  case  must  be  treated  on  its 
own  merits,  routine  being  avoided.  Where 
the  stiology  is  complex,  treatment  must  be 
equally  general,  and  the  whole  system  of 
life  wUl  have  to  be  reformed.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  rapidly  growing  child  and  youth, 
and  stiU  more  m  girls  at  puberty,  the  great 
demand  for  nutritive  material  must  be  duly 
considered,  and  every  obstacle  to  its  supply 
removed.  When  other  than  direct  discharges 
are  draining  the  blood  thev  must  be  checked, 
liaetation  may  have  to  be  finrbUden;  and 
leuoorrhoea  and  Bpermatorrhcea  will  some- 
times demand  local  treatment. 

The  removal  of  the  cause  being  thus  made 
the  first  element  in  treatment,  means  must 
next  be  adopted  for  the  restoration  of  the 
blood.  To  accomplish  this,  it  will  be  neoes- 
sary  to  bring  the  alimentary  tract  and  the 
organs  of  sanguification  into  a  healthy  state. 
Dyspepsia  and  constipation  require  imme- 
diate treatment.  The  best  plan  is  to  begin 
with  a  brisk  purge,  and  to  follow  this  up 
with  a  course  of  iron  and  aloes  (in  various 
combinations)  every  night,  the  pill  form  being 
generally  preiferred,  so  as  to  secure  one,  and 
only  one,  dail^  evacuation  of  the  bowds. 
Therewith  a  bitter  and  alkaline  stomaehio 
mixture  may  be  given  befmre  meals  for  a  few 
week».  The  food  must  be  carefhlly  ordered, 
so  that  it  shall  not  only  supply  the  albu- 
minous elements  that  are  specially  deficient 
in  the  blood,  but  be  retained,  digested,  and 
absorbed. 

The  process  of  sanguification  may  be  suc- 
cessfully assisted  by  means  of  drugs.  Iron 
is  the  sovereign  remedjjrfor  oglobulism ;  and, 
practically  speaking,  it  speedily  becomes  a 
question  in  the  medicinal  treatment  of  a  case 
of  antemia  in  what  form  iron  is  to  be  given. 
The  compound  iron  mixture  of  the  pharma- 
copceia,  perhaps,  answers  more  frequently 
than  any  other ;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  when 
there  is  oonstipaticm,  as  is  so  often  the  ease, 
eombina^ns  of  aloes  and  iron  in  pill,  or  a 
mixture  contaimng  the  protostilphate  with 
purgative  saline  sulphates,  will  be  more  suit- 
able for  a  time;  on  the  other  hand,  when 
there  is  a  tendency  to  discharges,  the  per- 
salts  with  bitters,  combined,  if  necessary, 
with  sulphate  of  magnesium,  wilt  answer  ^e 
purpose  better.  Compounds  of  iron  with 
quinine  or  strychnine  should  be  given  in  cases 
where  less  marked  ansemia  occurs  in  older 
subjects,  with  nervous  depression  and  general 
want  of  vigour.   In  special  cases  the  ferrum 
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redftctnm,  aaccharated  carbonaie,  or  the  vinnm 
tern  (|with  componnd  deooetion  of  aloeB  in 
eonetipated  subjects),  ammonio-oitrate  of 
iron,  or  Bland's  pill  may  be  ordered.  Some 
patients  cannot  take  iron  except  in  the  effer- 
vescing  form ;  othen  only  if  it  is  presented 
to  them  highly  dilnted — for  instance,  as  a  few 
drops  of  the  tinoture  of  the  perchloride  in  a 
gjaes  of  water.  To  meet  this  diffionlty,  as 
well  as  to  secure  the  benefit  of  many  other 
reoaperative  inflnenees,  a  ooone  of  ofaiuy beate 
watcfn  inaj  be  the  best  means  that  can  be 
deviaed  {aee  MihxbaIi  Watebb).  The  addi- 
ticm  of  arsenic  to  the  ircnt  is  invahiable  in 
many  eases ;  in  other  instances  arsenio  alone, 
given  as  Fowler's  solution,  proves  eminently 
■aeeessfbl  after  iron  has  railed.  According 
to  scnne  snthoritiea,  manganese  assists  the 
action  of  iron.  Cod-liver  oil  is  sometimes  pre- 
scribed with  success.  Other  symptoms  must 
be  treated  on  ordinary  principles.  Uterine 
complaints  demand  special  attention;  and 
bromides,  ergot,  opium,  and  other  sedatives 
and  astringents  are  indicated  where  excite- 
ment and  excessive  discha^^  are  present. 

Whilst  these  dietetic  and  medicinal  mea- 
sures are  being  carried  oat,  it  is  impossible 
to  insist  too  strongly  opon  attention  to  bodily 
and  mental  hygiene :  the  nse  of  the  tepid 
morning  bath ;  the  proper  disposal  of  time  in 
relation  to  exercise,  education,  and  amuse* 
ment;  healthy  clothing,  or  rather  'dress'; 
the  avoidance  of  tmwholesome  excitement; 
early  hours,  and  sufficient  sleep.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases  change  of  air  ftilfils  many 
of  these  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
acute  anaemia,  as  well  as  in  severe  cases  of 
every  kind,  rest  in  bed  is  imperative  for  a  few 
days.  Time  is  an  essentia  element  in  the 
cure.  A  frequent  change  in  the  form  of  the 
medidnal  remedies  is  ^o  advisable. 

J.  Mitchell  Bbuck. 

AK^mA,  LYMPHATIC— A  form 
of  aniiimia  which  is  associated  with  a  pecu- 
liar affection  of  the  lyniphatio  system.  See 
Ltxphadevoma. 

Air^MIA,  FSBinOIOITS.— Stnon.: 
Fr.  An&mde  pemieieiue  pi'oprettive ;  Ger. 
Progretsive  pemicidae  Anamie. 

Definition.  —  A  pn^ressive  haemolytic 
process  affecting  both  sexes,  especially  in 
middle  life,  characterised  by  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart  and  retinal  heemorrhages, 
and  in  nearly  all  eases  terminating  fatally. 

Pernicious  antemia  includes  two  varieties : 
the  primary,  essential,  or  'idiopathic  annmia ' 
of  Addison ;  and  the  dAutenqxithie,  symptom- 
■tie,  or  seeoKidaicy  annmia  of  German  authors. 
The  elimeal  8ympt<nns  in  ihe  two  varieties 
are,  on  the  whMe,  alika  Whilst  it  is  possible 
that  pemiciooB  aiuemia  is  really  not  a  dis- 
ease per  stf,  but  a  group  of  aympttmis,  yet  for 
dhucal  purposes  these  qrmptoms  are  con- 
stant enough  to  constitute  a  distinct  disease. 

MnoLoat.  —  PenueioaB  ^"t"^^  oeoors 


about  equally  in  men  and  women,  unless  we 
include  all  cases  of  fatal  or  severe  «^n«wni> 
secondary  to  uterine  haemorrhage.  In  women 
the  disease  is  most  frequently  met  with 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  40  (the  period  of 
child-bearing),  whereas  in  men  it  oocoxs  most 
frequently  between  40  and  60.  The  youngest 
age  on  record  is  7,  ihe  oldest  is  68.  Although 
the  disease  is  more  common  among  couu^ 
people  than  town-dweUers,  this  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  their  respectiTe  ooeupatima. 

Among  the  better  elasses  the  ctiseaee  ii 
oneomimm ;  when  it  does  occur*  no  cause 
can  be  ascertained,  e»!epting,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, mental  worry,  grief^  or  fri^t.  It 
occurs  with  especial  frequeney  in  countries 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  po<v  and  in- 
sufficiently supplied  with  food,  putictilarly 
nitrogenous  food,  and  who  Hve  in  small, 
overcrowded,  badly  lighted,  and  ill-ventilated 
houses.  On  this  account  a  great  number  of 
oases  have  been  recorded  by  Swiss  observers 
— Biermer,  Quincke,  and  others.  Bepeated 
pregnancies,  especiailly  in  women  who  are 
badly  nourished  or  suffer  from  ordinary  blood- 
lessness,  are  also  a  cause  of  pernicious  anse- 
mia.  It  seldom  aCfoots  primipans.  ExcessiTe 
lactation,  severe  puerperal  or  other  hsmor- 
rhages,  dyspepsia,  and  ihe  unconte^laUe 
vomiting  frequently  met  with  during  preg- 
nancy, are  considered  by  many  authors  among 
the  causes  of  the  secondaiV  form  of  this 
disease.  Some  German  authorities  include, 
parasites,  such  as  the  Ankylostoma  dnode- 
nale  and  the  Bothriooephalua  latus.  Malaria 
and  yeUow  fever  have  also  been  antecedent  to 
this  form  of  antemia ;  and  MUller  has  lately 
called  attention  to  the  connexion  of  constitu- 
tional syphilis  with  this  disease. 

Akatohiual  Chakactbbs.  —  The  appear- 
ances of  the  organs  after  death  from  this 
disease  are  the  result  of  the  amemia.  The 
skin  m^  be  pale,  or  presents  a  lemon-yellow 
ecdonr.  As  a  rule  the  body  is  not  emaciated ; 
and  on  section  a  thick  layer  of  suboutaneous 
&t,  of  canary-yellow  colour,  is  usually  found. 
Themusclesareofgoodoolour.  Theheartand 
the  great  vessels  contain  but  little  blood,  and 
that  of  a  pale  colour  and  often  uncoagulated. 
The  heart  itself  presents  well-marked  fatty 
degeneration,  havmg  the  eharaoteristio  *  tabby 
cat '  appearance.  The  fatty  degeneration 
affects  the  ventricles  more  than  the  auricles, 
the  left  ventricle  more  than  the  right,  and 
the  muBcnli  papillares  more  than  any  other 
part.  This  is  the  most  constant  of  the  morbid 
anatomical  conditions.  The  cavities  are  some- 
times dilated ;  the  valves  normal,  flecks  Of 
fatty  de^neration  are  eomnuinljr  seen  affect- 
ing the  mtima  of  the  la^  arteries,  and  the 
same  change  probably  occurs  in  the  capillary 
vessels,  explaming  perhaps  the  ooeurrenoe  of 
petech^  and  retinal  hemorrhages.  Small 
ecchymoses  occur  in  the  brain,  serous  mem- 
branes, and  elsewhere.  Passive  affusions  into 
the  serous  cavities  are  not  uncommoa. 
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All  the  organB  of  the  body,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  spleen,  look  very  pale,  as  if  tiieir 
vessels  had  been  vashed  out  with  water. 
The  liver  is  generally  fatty;  not  much 
enlarged.  The  spleen  may  be  normal,  small, 
or  somewhat  enlarged,  but  never  attains 
enat  ^mensions,  as  in  leukaemia.  The 
kidneys  are  pale,  often  showing  slight  &tty 
change.  The  mncoua  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  often  exhibits  hsemor- 
rhagie  erosions ;  and  atoophy  of  the  tabular 
^ands  of  the  former  has  been  described. 

The  marrow  of  the  bones  has  been  found 
normal  in  the  majority  of  cases,  bat  in  some 
the  yellow  marrow  has  tpeen  replaced  by 
red — probably  a  result  of  the  disease  rather 
than  the  cause  of  it.  This  indicates  per- 
haps an  effort  on  the  part  of  this  blood - 
elaborating  tissue  to  take  an  'unusually 
active  part  in  the  formation  of  red  cor- 
puscles, to  compensate  for  their  excessive 
disintegration. 

Sthptoms.— The  following  are  the  symp- 
toms which  are,  as  a  rule,  present  in  most  of 
the  wall-marked  oases  of  pemiciaaa  ansmia. 
The  patient  suffers  firom  weariness,  lassitude, 
headache,  vertigo,  and  dizziness,  with  faint- 
ness,  palpitation,  and  breathlessness  on  exer- 
tion. These  symptoms  make  their  approEM^h 
in  so  alow  and  insidious  a  manner  uiat  the 
patient  is  unable  to  fix  the  date  of  their  onset, 
and  probably  will  not  seek  medical  advice 
until  be  is  inoapaoitated  for  mental  or  bodily 
work. 

The  aspect  of  the  patient  is  characteristic : 
the  mucous  membranes  are  pale ;  the  skin  is 
usually  of  a  light  lemon-yellow  colour, '  like 
white  wax  chaoged  by  age.'  The  conjuno- 
tivn  are  ^lite,  though  the  presence  of  yellow 
fat  beneath  might  lead  a  careless  obserrer  to 
believe  there  was  slight  jaundice.  The  patient 
is  seldom  emaciated;  indeed  the  subcu- 
taneous fat  may  be  in  considerable  quantity. 
There  is  often  slight  osdema  of  lower 
eyelids  and  of  the  feet,  but  these  symptoms 
are  generally  late  in  appearing.  The  in- 
.  tellect  is  usually  unimpaired,  but  answers 
to  questions  are  slow,  apathetic,  and  delivered 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  sometimes  interrupted 
by  long-drawn  sighs.  Sleep  is  occasionally, 
but  not  UBually,  heavy,  insomnia  being  a 
more  constant  symptom.  The  tongue  is  pale, 
smooth,  and  dry ;  the  breath  offensive,  with 
a  oadaveric  odour  in  severe  cases.  Stomatitis 
and  bleeding  gums  are  sometimes  met  with. 
In  many  cases  d^pepsia,  flatulent  eructa- 
tions, vomiting,  and  a  painful  wtilring  feeling 
at  the  epigastrium  are  prominent  sympttnns. 
These  gastric  disturbances  are  attributed  by 
certain  authorities  to  irritation  of  t^e  cerebnU 
centres  by  aneemia,  by  others  to  atrophy  of 
the  gastric  glands.  Usually  there  is  anorexia 
and  nausea,  but  some  patients  eat  well  or 
even  to  excess.  Constipation  or  diarrhoea 
may  occur,  but  usually  the  stools  are  of 
n<urmal  colour.   Dyspnoea  is  sometimes  the 


first  symptom  complained  of.  The  breath- 
ing is  generally  accelerated,  and,  in  advanced 
cases,  is  deep  and  noisy.  The  laboured 
breathing  increases  with  the  diminution  of 
hemoglobin,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  other 
symptoms,  and  is  often  absent  as  long  aa 
the  patient  is  at  rest.  The  action  of  the 
heart  is  regular  and  quick.  Sometimes  there 
is  visible  evidfflica  of  dilatation,  the  impulse 
being  diffused,  and  the  area  of  pra; cordial 
dulness  being  increased  laterally.  Systolio 
murmurs  are  heard  over  the  cardiac  region, 
sometimes  loudest  at  the  base,  sometimes 
at  the  apex.  A  venous  bnUt  in  the  neck  is 
generally  present.  The  pulse  ranges  between 
100  and  120,  and  is  regular,  compressible, 
not  small,  often  jerky,  and  possibly  dicrotic. 

One  of  the  most  striking  clinical  features 
of  pernicious  aneemia  is  the  supervention  of 
hemorrhages.  Epistaxis,  menorrhagia,  some- 
times cerebral  hEemorrhage,  and  towards 
the  close  of  life  petechial  hsmorrhages  and 
purpuric  eruptions,  may  occur ;  but  by  far 
the  most  inqmrtant  are  retinal  hsemorrtmges, 
because  they  serve  as  a  diagnostic  symptom 
of  the  greatest  value. 

The  condition  of  the  optic  disc  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  2).  The 


Fto.  3. — Retinal  hnmorrhiige.    After  Quincks. 

fundus  is  pale,  the  arteries  are  narrow,  the 
veins  broad ;  the  htemorrhages  are  generally 
multiple,  and  fiame-shaped,  from  their  situa- 
tion in  the  layer  of  nerve-fibres.  They  appear 
as  linear  strise,  rounded  spots,  or  patches, 
clustered  around  the  c^tic  disc,  and  may 
have  whitish  or  yellowish  centres,  due  in 
part  to  leucocytes,  in  part  to  degeneration. 
These  hemorrhages  may  be  q  uickly  absorbed, 
often  lasting  only  a  few  weeks.  There  may 
be  no  disturbance  of  vision,  unless  the  hee- 
morrhage  is  situated  in  the  macule  luten. 
In  all  the  six  cases  observed  by  the  writer 
retinal  heemorrhages  have  been  present. 
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More  or  less  pyrexia  is  the  role  in  per- 
nicioas  aDiemia.  It  may  be  continuous  for 
months,  the  evening  temperature  reaching 
lOflP-iei'  Fah.;  or  it  may  be  intermittent 
with  sudden  exaoerbatiftoB.  Occasionally  the 
temperature  may  rise  to  105**  or  108°  Fah. 
On  the  other  h^d,  it  may  ftU  even  as  much 
as  10^  below  mrrmal  previous  to  death. 

The  state  of  the  urine  requires  careful 
cODsideTation.  The  quantity  may  be  normal^ 
exe^ii  at  the  oloee  of  life,  when  it  is  often 
nmsiderably  diminished.  It  seldom  contains 
albumin  and  never  sugar.  It  is  often  of  a 
deep  colour,  containing  excess  of  urobilin, 
and  there  may  be  a  direct  association  be* 
tween  the  depUi  of  colour  and  the  hsmolytio 
process.  In  other  instances,  however,  it  is 
quite  pale.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  excreted 
per  diem  may  be  less  than  normal ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  it  is  more  than  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  nitrt^enoos  ingesta.  Consequently 
it  must  be  derived  from  the  excessive  waste 
of  blood  and  tissue ;  but  an  incomplete  oxi- 
dation of  the  nitrogenous  substances  leads 
to  an  excretion  of  urea  and  a  deposition  of 
fat.  Uric  acid  often  occurs  in  considerable 
qoantities ;  indican,  pathological  im>bilin, 
and  pentameihylene-diamine  have  also  been 
found  in  the  urine,  suggesting  a  morbid  pro- 
cess in  the  gaBtro-iutestmal  tract.  Free  iron 
has  been  discovered  in  the  urine  by  Dr. 
William  Hunter. 

Blood. — Notwithstanding  its  name,  the 
blood  in  pernicious  anaemia  presents  no 
changes  absolutely  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
ease. When  drawn,  it  appears  pale  and 
watet7,and  the  specifie  gravity  w  often  greatly 
lednoed.  Examined  miorosoopically,  it  in- 
variably shows  a  considerable  diminution  in 
the  number  of  red  eorpusdes,  which  may  be 
reduced  to  500,000  per  cmm. — ^  of  the 
normal  or  even  less — in  the  last  stages  of  the 
disease.  Genei^y  there  is  a  striking  varia- 
ti<Mi  in  the  form  and  size  of  many  of  the  red 
corpuscles,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
figure  (fig.  8).  It  will  be  seen  that  some  are 
much  larger  than  normal  (macrocytes) ;  these 
are  nucleated.  Many,  again,  are  pear-shaped 
or  have  an  irregular  contour  (poikilooytes). 
And,  finally,  there  are  to  be  seen  numbers 
of  small,  imperfectly  developed  corpuscles 
(microoytes).  The  o<apuscle8  are  usually  of 
good  ewour.  There  is  no  leukamia,  but  gra- 
nular masses  are  common.  Hayem  holds  Uiat 
the  presence  of  nucleated  red  corpuscles  is  a 
grave  omen.  There  is  a  great  diminution  of 
n^emoglobin  in  the  blood — sometimes  in 
proportion  to  the  £alling-off  in  numbers  of 
the  cwpuscles;  but,  owing  to  many  of  the 
corpuscles  being  more  highly  charged  with 
colouring  matter  than  normal,  the  hiemo- 
globin  value  of  the  blood  may  be  excessive  in 
relation  to  the  number  of  the  corpuscles. 

The  spleen  and  liver  are  in  some  cases 
enlarged,  especially  the  former.  There  is 
also  evidence  of  affection  of  ano^er  impor- 


tant structure  connected  with  the  elabora- 
tion of  the  blood— namely,  the  bones.  These 
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Fio.S. — Hicrosoopical  ftppMnncen  of  thsrod  blood- 
coqiwclM  in  pemieioiM  aiutmia.  After  Qdimcks. 
Usgniflfld  750  diameters. 

may  be  tender,  and  tiie  sternum  a  especially 
liaUe  to  be  so  affbeted. 

GOUBSB,    DUUTIOM,    TSBMIHATIOKS,  AND 

Pboohosib.^ — Of  110  oases  eoUeoted  by  Dr. 
Sidney  Coupland,  the  total  duration  of  the 
symptoms  in  52  was  firom  1  to  6  months; 
in  24  from  6  to  12  months;  in  25  from  1  to 
years;  in  the  remaining  12  cases  they  lasted 
for  periods  of  over  2  years.  Of  180  cases  of 
primary  idiopathic  aneemia  collected  by  Dr. 
Fye-Smith,  SO  are  said  to  have  recovered. 
Death  is  usually  the  result  simply  of  ansemia, 
and  special  complications  are  exceptional. 
The  prostration  and  weakness  increase ;  the 
headache,  vertigo,  and  vomiting  become  more 
distressing;  the  breathing  becomes  hurried* 
laboured,  and  deep  ('  air  hunger ') ;  the  car- 
diac palpitation  is  more  mariied;  and  iho 

ftatient  usually  falls  into  a  deep,  drowsy, 
ethargic  state,  either  lying  impassive,  or 
tossing  aboat  in  restless  delirium,  but  ceasing 
to  take  intermt  in  anything.  Occasionally 
the  patient  remains  conscious  to  the  last, 
unable  to  sleep,  and  feeling  utterly  miserable 
and  dejected,  m  consequence  of  the  distress- 
ing headache  and  vomiting.  Death  may 
occasionally  occur  suddenly  from  syncope. 

Some  authors  dispute  the  possibility  of 
true  pernicious  ansemia  being  ciu'ed,  aud  urge 
that  those  oases  which  recover  cannot  be 
considered  '  pernicious.*  The  prognosis  is 
always  grave,  if  not  absolutely  bad ;  and 
even  when  a  patient  improves  under  treat- 
ment, and  die  condition  of  the  blood  would 
give  hopes  of  a  cure,  a  guarded  opinion 
should  always  be  given  ;  for  a  fresh  exacer- 
bation of  pyrexia,  with  hemolysis,  and  a 
return  of  the  symptoms  in  an  aggravated 
form,  generally  occur  without  any  apparent 
cause. 

Pathology. — The  term  'idiopathic  ansmia' 
in  our  medical  nomenclature  is  an  indication 
that  our  pathological  knowledge  of  this 
disease  is  still  involved  in  obscurity.  The 
examination  of  the  blood  and  urine  during 
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life,  taken  in  oonjuncbion  with  changes  foond 
in  certain  organs  and  tissues  after  death, 
has  thrown  some  Ught  upon  the  disease.  In 
health  there  is  a  constant  equilibration  be- 
tween hiemogenesiB  and  hnmclysiB.  The 
pigment  of  the  nrine — urobilin,  and  the 
pigment  of  the  feeces — stercobilin,  are  both 
iron-free  derivatives  of  hEemog^obin.  It  was 
first  shown  by  various  observers  that  the  urine 
of  pernicious  anemia  contains  an  excess  of 
urobilin,  and  the  writer  has  been  able  to 
confirm  this  iu  two  cases.  Quincke  has 
shown  that  there  is  an  excess  of  &ee  iron  in 
the  liver,  aud  to  a  less  degree  in  the  pancreas 
and  kidney.  These  organs  sometimes  ap- 
pear slaty-black  at  the  necropsy,  from  the 
action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  upon  the 
free  iron.  If  sections  are  placed  in.  solution 
of  Carrocyanide  of  potassium  acidulated 
with  hydrachloric  acid,  they  turn  blue,  owing 
to  the  formation  of  Prusaian  blufl.  The 
following  is  an  analysis  made  for  the  writer 
by  Mr.  Vasey,  F.C.S.,  showing  the  amount 
of  free  iron  contained  in  the  oi^ns. 


It  has  been  said  that  this  is  merely  the 
iron  which  has  been  administered  medicinally , 
but  the  accompanying  wood-cut  (fig.  4)  re- 


FlG.  4. — Section  of  the  livsr  after  treatioent  with 
ferrocyanide  of  potaKsium  solution  and  hjdro- 
clik>ric  acid.  The  dork  shading  indicates  the 
deponit  of  iron  in  the  portal  acme.  Uagnified  7fi 
diameters. 


presents  a  section  of  the  liver  from  a  patient 
who  had  not  taken  iron  for  six  months. 

Although  no  specific  organisms  have  been 
found  in  the  blood  or  organs  in  this  disease, 


yet  many  of  the  symptoms — viz.  the  gastro- 
mtestinal  disturbances,  the  peculiar  cadaveric 
odour  of  the  breath,  ibo  iiregnlar  attacks  of 

Eyrexia,  and  the  presence  of  indican  and  other 
odies  in  the  urine— suggest  the  absorption  by 
the  portal  circulation  of  some  poison  connected 
perhaps  with  the  growUi  of  micro-organisms. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  blood  in  per- 
nicious anemia,  as  in  many  septic  diseases, 
after  being  drawn,  allows  htemoglobin  crystals 
to  form  spontaneonsty.  "When  arsenic  is  ad- 
ministered, the  blood  is  said  to  lose  this  pro- 
perty, suggesting  an  explanation  of  the  value 
of  the  drug  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 
Again,  if  putrid  serum  be  added  to  healthy 
blood,  crystals  of  haemoglobin  form.  It  is 
possible  therefore  that  some  septic  poison 
sets  up  a  hsemolytio  process  in  the  portal  cir 
culation,  and  that  the  hemoglobin  is  broken 
up  in  the  liver — into  mnbilin,  which  escapes 
by  the  urine,  and  free  iron,  which  remams 
in  the  cells  and  capillaries  of  the  portal  zone. 
The  urobilin,  which  passes  from  the  hepatic 
veins  into  the  general  circulation,  gives  rise 
before  its  excretion  to  the  lemon-yellow  colour 
of  the  skin  and  fat  (urobilin  jaundice). 

Dr.  DeUpine  considers  that  the  liver 
possesses  a  ferrogenic  frinction,  and  suggests 
that  in  pernicious  antemia  there  may  be  an 
exaggeration  of  this  physiological  process. 
It  would  thus  be  analogous  to  diabetes  in 
relation  to  the  glycogenic  function  of  the 
same  oi^n. 

It  is  neoessary  to  add  that  some  authors 
do  not  believe  tlus  to  be  a  disease  per  ae,  but 
only  a  grave  form  of  chlorosis  or  a  pseado- 
leukeemia  of  the  myelogenic  variety. 

DiAONOsis. — The  principal  diagnostic  fea- 
tures of  pernicious  anemia  are  the  following : 
(1)  the  patient  is  middte-aged ;  and,  except 
in  the  case  of  women,  there  is  nothing  to 
account  for  the  onset  of  the  disease  ;  (2)  the 
absence  of  any  organic  disease  ;  (8)  the  severe 
and  progressive  anemia ;  (4)  the  great  dimi- 
nution of  the  corpuscles  and  colouring  matter 
of  the  blood :  (5)  alteration  in  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  corpuscles  ;  (6)  signs  of  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart,  without  arterial 
degeneration  or  valvular  disease  ;  (7)  retinal 
hemorrhages ;  (8)  irregular  and  occasional 
pyrexia ;  (U)  no  emaciation,  but  frequently 
rather  an  excess  of  subcutaneous  fat;  (10} 
lemon  -  yellow  coloured  skin  and  high- 
coloured  urine. 

The  diseases  for  which  pernicious  anemia 
has  been  mistaken  are  Bright's  disease, 
ulcerative  endocarditis,  tuberculosis,  Addi- 
son's disease,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  cancer  of 
the  stomach  and  malignant  disease  of  other 
internal  organs,  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach, 
parasitic  affections,  such  as  ankylostoma  duo- 
denale,  and  pseudo-leukemia  myelogenica. 
It  ought  not  to  be  confused  with  simple 
idiopathic  anemia  or  chlorosis,  as  it  occurs 
at  an  age  when  these  diseases  are  less  likelj 
to  be  met  with. 
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TBunmr. — Ixoa  prepuations  are  abso- 
lutely UBoless  in  pemicioaa  anaemia,  and 
cases  hare  been  recorded  in  which  they  have 
proved  injorioaa.  Dr.  Byrom  Bramwell 
introduced  the  employment  of  arsenic,  and 
most  of  the  recorded  cases  of  recovery  have 
been  treated  with  this  druff-  Althoofi^  it  is 
not  a  specific,  it  does  good  in  neurly  all  oases, 
for  if  it  does  not  core  the  patient  it  generally 
pxrlongs  life.  Liquor  arsenicalis  Bhonld  be 
given  in  3-minim  doses,  rapidly  increased  to 
10  minims,  three  times  a  day;  and  if  it 
cannot  be  tolerated,  on  account  of  gastric 
distarbances,  it  may  (according  to  Hayem) 
be  administered  aubcntaneoaaly.  Hayem 
also  recommends  the  inhalation  of  16  htres 
at  oxygen  a  quarter  of  an  boor  befiaw  the 
two  imneipal  meals;  and  aitvc  meals  a  one 
par  cent.  Bolati(m  of  hydrochlorio  acid.  It  is 
neeesaary  to  give  a  nntritions  diet,  very  easy 
of  digestion,  such  as  milk,  beef-tea,  eggs, 
scraped  raw  beef  and  meat>juice.  If  vomit- 
ing oe  very  severa,  nutrient  enemata  may 
be  used.  Transfusion  has  been  tried  in  some 
eases,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  has  ever 
done  more  than  prolong  life  for  a  short  time. 
Defibrinated  human  blood  should  be  used,  and 
not  more  than  half  apint  should  be  injected 
at  onca.  FaEDBiacK  W.  Mott. 

AKJESTHESIA  (&,priv.,  asidaur^dvofuu^ 
I  feel). — Anaesthesia  literally  means  absence 
or  loss  of  sensation,  which  may  be  general  or 
local.  The  word  is,  however,  more  especially 
employed  to  signify  loss  of  tactile  sensi- 
bility, as  distinguiBhed  from  insensibiUty  to 
pain,  or  analgesia.  It  is  further  used  to 
mdicate  the  condition  induced  by  the  action 
of  ansBsthetics  upon  the  system.  See 
Anesthetics  ;  and  Sbmsation,  Disorders  of. 

AITASTHETICS.— Definition.—  The 
name  given  to  a  series  of  agents  which  are 
employed  for  the  prevention  of  pain,  but 
more  especially  ^plied  to  those  used  in 
surgical  practice. 

HiSTOBT. — The  idea  of  annulling  pain  in 
surgical  operations  is  a  very  old  one.  Com- 
pression of  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels, 
ai^  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  oarbonio 
anhydride  and  mixtures  containing  it,  were 
practised  at  an  early  date.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  ether  was  probably  the  Ewtive  ingre- 
dient of  a  volatile  amesthetio  described  by 
Porta.  The  nse  of  antesthetics  was,  however, 
little  anderetood  and  rarely  practised.  Even 
the  suggestion  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  that 
nicroas  oxidn  should  be  used  in  minor  opera- 
tions not  attended  with  loss  of  blood,  was  of 
litUe  practical  value,  on  account  of  the  in- 
efficient apparatus  then  available.  In  1845 
Horace  Wells  inhaled  laughing-gas  so  suc- 
cessfully that  he  may  be  said  to  have  intro- 
duced Uie  practice ;  but  he  appears  to  have 
so  often  fiuled  to  produce  the  desired  effect 
U»t  this  agent  fell  into  disuse  on  the  intro- 
do^ion  of  ethor  in  1846  by  Morton,  after 


some  comnnmieatiims  on  its  tHropertiei  tnm 
a  chemist  named  Jackson.  In  1847  ehkwo* 
form  was  used  by  Simpson,  and  quickly 
superseded  ether  almost  all  over  Europe. 
At  the  present  time  the  o«npantive  safety 
of  ether  has  caused  this  anssthetic  again 
to  be  preferred  by  many  surgeons  in  this 
country. 

Enuxbhation.  —  The  three  agents  just 
mentioned  —  namely,  nitrous  oxide,  ether, 
and  chloroform — are  those  chiefly  in  use,  and 
they  have  each  advantages  in  particular  cases. 
Experiments  made  with  other  agents,  such 
as  amylene,  tetrachloride  of  carbon,  ethidene- 
dichloride,  and  bichloride  of  methylene,  have 
m>t  shown  that  they  possess  sufficient  ad- 
vantages to  coonterbalanea  the  defect  of  re- 
quiring special  management  in  their  admims- 
tration.  This  list  of  ansesthetics  might  be 
still  fiirther  increased,  for  in  order  to  produce 
insensibility  it  is  only  necessary  to  reduce 
the  supply  of  arteriallsed  blood  to  the  ner- 
vous centres,  or  to  introduce  into  the  blood 
a  substance  which  deprives  it  of  its  power  of 
oxygenating  the  tissues. 

Modes  of  Use. — Anesthesia  may  be 
produced  for  surgical  purposes : — (1)  by  be- 
numbing the  part  to  be  operated  on  by 
means  of  cold  ;  (2)  by  intercepting  its  nervous 
oommunioation ;  (8)  by  arresting  the  activity 
of  the  nervous  CMities  concerned  in  sen- 
sation. Thus  amerthetios  may  be  loeai  or 
general  in  their  action. 

Looal  AjUBsthevis  may  be  induced  by 
cold.  The  most  convenient  plan  is  to  blow 
a  jet  irf  anhydrous  ether  spray  upon  the  part, 
as  suggested  by  Dr.  Bichardson,  and  thns  to 
freeze  it.  The  surface  to  be  frozen  should 
be  dry,  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  freezing 
the  gimi  of  the  lower  Jaw,  on  account  of  the 
saUva.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  pounded 
ice  and  common  salt  contamed  in  a  bag  of 
muslin  is  effective,  but  less  easily  applied. 
This  plan  is  adapted  for  opening  abscesses 
and  boils,  and  for  the  extraction  of  a  few 
teeth ;  but  the  process  both  of  congelation  and 
of  thaw  is  painful.  Chloroform  apidied  locally 
is  said  to  cause  numbness,  but  it  is  very 
little  used  exemt  inside  the  month,  and  then 
it  owes  its  soothing  effscts  to  tiie  quantity  of 
chlorofi»m  vapour  which  is  inhawd.  Com- 
pression of  nerve-trunks  for  inducing  anss- 
thesia  is  never  practised  at  the  present  day. 
Hydrochlorate  of  cocaine  in  a  4  per  cent, 
solution,  applied  either  by  pipette,  camel's- 
hair  brush,  or  spray,  is  largely  used  in  opera- 
tions on  the  eye,  naso-j^iarynx,  and  other 
mucous  membranes.  Its  use  hypodennically 
requires  great  caution,  as  its  constitutionsJ 
action  is  still  imperfectly^  known.  In  neuralgia 
it  should  be  applied  m  the  vicinity  of  uw 
nerve  affected. 

General  AiUBStheflia  is  at  present  rsrdy 
obtained  in  any  other  way  than  by  inhalation, 
although  suoeessfhl  attempts  have  been  mads 
to  induce  the  condition  by  subcutaneous 
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and  mtravenouB  iiyectum  of  chloral  or 
morphine. 

BcBJEOTB  roB  Anjbsthktics. — We  may 
say  generally  that  an^  person  fit  for  a  severe 
operation  is  a  fit  suhjeot  for  an  anteathetic ; 
bat  no  one  is  so  firee  &om  danger  that  care 
in  watching  its  effeota  can  be  dispensed  with. 
The  oases  reqairing  the  greatest  vigUance 
are  not  the  yoong  and  delicate,  for  whom  a 
small  dose  suffices,  but  the  strong,  who  inhale 
deeply  and  struggle  much.  Ether  is  pro- 
bably better  adapted  than  chloroform  for 
those  suspected  to  suffer  firom  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart.  Many  of  the  deaths  under 
chloroform  have  occurred  in  intemperate 
dxinkera,  and  the  presence  of  alcohol  m  the 
system  nndoobtedfy  inbensifles  its  efliBet. 

Pbeoiotiomb. — Before  commencing  inha- 
lation ttw  following  particulars  shonld  be 
attended  to.  The  patient  must  not  have  re- 
cently taken  a  full  meal ;  he  should  lie  comfort- 
ably, in  a  horizontal  position  if  possible,  unless 
when  gas  or  ether  is  given  for  a  short  opera- 
tion ;  and  the  dress  should  not  be  tight. 
When  the  administration  is  begun,  he  should 
be  encouraged  to  breathe  regularly  and 
freely.  The  pulse  as  well  as  the  respira- 
tion must  be  watched.  If  the  vapour  excites 
either  swallowing  or  coughing,  it  is  more 
pungent  than  is  requisite,  and  its  strength 
shocdd  be  diminished.  Most  patients  are  at 
first  afraid  of  breathing,  and  some  hold  their 
breath  for  half  a  minnto.  The  vaponr  should 
not  be  remoTed  on  this  account,  but  care 
should  be  taken,  by  holding  the  inhaling 
apparatus  &rther  on,  to  prevent  the  vapour 
becoming  too  strong  in  tixe  interval.  After 
volition  has  been  abolished,  any  pause  in 
the  breathing  should  be  noted,  and  more  or 
less  firesh  air  given.  Further  directions 
will  be  given  in  describing  the  amesthetics 
specially. 

Bpecial  Anasthbtics. — Nitroiia  Oxide. 
Protoxide  of  nitrogen,  nitrous  oxide,  or 
laughing  gas  is  now  prepared  wholesale,  and 
sold  condensed  into  a  hquid  in  strong  iron 
bottles.  The  gas,  whether  supplied,  thus  or 
from  a  gasometer,  should  be  iimaled  firom  a 
bag  ha\-ing  such  firee  eommnnioation  with 
the  face  that  it  will  readily  be  supplied  even 
in  panting  respiration.  A  long  tube,  how- 
ever large,  is  oojectionable,  as  Uie  gas  is  less 
mobile  than  common  air. 

The  ^>eeial  aim  in  giving  gas  should  at 
first  be  to  exdudd  air,  and  to  exchange  the 
atmosphere  within  the  air-passages  and  lungs 
for  one  of  pute  gas.  The  patient  should  not 
merely  be  told  to  breathe  dowly  and  deeply, 
but  be  shown  how  to  do  so,  about  fifteen  times 
in  a  minute.  The  inspiration  should  not  be 
jerkiiig,and  the  expiration  should  be  complete. 
It  is  a  special  merit  of  laughing  gas  that  no 
harm  can  come  of  inhaling  too  freely  at  first. 
The  gas-bag  must  be  kept  filled  either  by 
pressure  on  the.  gasometer,  or  by  taming  the 
screw  tap  of  the  gas^botile.   This  may  be 


done  b^  the  hand  of  an  assistant,  or  man 
convemently  with  the  foot  of  the  adminis- 
trator. The  writers'  plan  is  to  fix  the  bottle 
vertically  and  turn  tne  screw  by  pressing 
the  foot  against  an  iron  plate  with  spikes  on 
its  upper  surface,  and  a  square  hole  fit^ng 
the  tap  on  its  lower  surface.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  &ce-piece  or  mouth-piece  thould 
accwrately,  and  the  air-pad  is  almost  essential 
to  effect  this  in  a  great  many  oases.  It  should 
be  warmed  if  the  india-rubber  is  stiff.  After 
five  or  six  good  respirations  there  is  no  need 
to  supply  fresh  gas  with  each  inspiration. 
The  expiratory  valve  should  be  kept  closed, 
and  the  inspiratory  valve  opened.  Care  must 
alwajrs  be  taken  that  the  supply  of  gas  is 
snffident  to  replace  any  that  is  lost  by  ab- 
Boipticai;  into  the  blood  or  by  leak^.  This 
is  more  easily  effected  if  the  gas-bag  is  made 
of  thin  india-rubber,  so.  as  to  distend  easily 
and  contract  gently  with  the  movement  m 
breathing.  It  should  be  sufficiently  filled,  eo 
that  if  the  mouth-piece  does  not  fit,  the  gas 
would  escape  instead  of  air  entering  and  be- 
coming mixed  with  it. 

Ijividity  of  the  skin  will  not  help  us  to  know 
when  the  patient  is  fully  under  tne  induence 
of  the  gas,  neither  will  insensibility  of  the 
eyelids,  nor  yet  the  state  of  the  pupils.  The 
breathing  should  become  stertorous  or  inter- 
rupted, or  the  pulse  very  feeble,  or  oonvuldTe 
twttohings  should  occur,  before  the  faoe-pieca 
is  removed.  A  little  air  may  be  admitted  by 
raising  the  face-piece,  if  the  operaUon  is  not 
upon  the  face,  and  by  doing  so  every  fourth 
or  fifth  respiration  anaesthesia  may  be  kept 
up  for  several  minutes.  The  effect  of  a  sin^e 
full  inspiration  may  be  to  bring  the  patient 
into  a  state  of  excitement,  and  the  oontinuance 
of  the  gas  without  air  brings  on  convulsive 
movements,  so  that  it  is  not  well  adapted 
for  any  operation  lasting  as  much  as  five 
minutes,  and  requiring  steadiness. 

Patients  are  sometimes  so  imsteady  that  it 
is  found  to  be  almost  impossible  to  make  the 
face-piece  fit.  In  such  cases  the  best  plan  is 
to  cover  the  pi^ent's  eyes  and  let  him  breathe 
sir,  merely  preventing  him  firom  rising  from 
the  chair  or  bed,  and  not  speaking  tiU  he  ia 
conscious,  and  as  soon  as  he  beoomes  so  to 
recommence  the  inhttling  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  A  violent  patient  often  beoomes 
perfectly  rational  in  less  than  two  minutes. 

Sickness  and  headache  ought  not  to  result 
from  the  inhalation  of  gas ;  but  if  the  use  of 
it  is  prolonged,  or  if  the  patient  is  kepi  for 
several  minutes  in  a  semi-conscious  state, 
breathing  a  little  air  with  the  gas,  both  these 
symptoms  may  occur.  The  recumbent  pos- 
ture, quiet,  and  warmth  to  the  feet,  constitute 
all  that  IB  likely  to  be  required  in  the  way  of 
treatment. 

Ether.— Kther,  sulphnrio  ether,  ethylio 
ether,  vinic  ether,  or  oxide  of  ethyl,  was  first 
used  for  antesthetio  purposes  in  1846.  Before 
its  use  was  well  understood  in  Ei^land, 
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chloroform  was  brought  forward  as  a  more 
convenient  a^nt,  and  much  less  nopleaeant 
to  the  patient.  Ether  is  less  liable  to  become 
dangerous  to  life,  as  it  does  not,  under 
ordmary  dreamatonoes,  depreRB  the  action 
of  the  heart.  The  best  kind  is  the  JBther 
PtmtM  of  the  Pharmaeopoeia,  of  bp.  gr.  '720. 

Althoo^  it  is  not  difficult  to  destroy  dogs 
Boddenfy  with  ether,  it  is  believed  by  many 
vritera  on  the  snbject  that  in  man  it  can 
only  prove  &tal  by  oansin^  asphyxia,  and 
that  the  signs  of  ihia  condition  are  so  easily 
seen  and  remedied  that  practically  this  an- 
festbetic  is  quite  safie.  The  writers  are  not  of 
lioB  Opinion,  believing  that  sometimes  when 
narcosis  is  &r  advanced,  the  glottis  will  allow 
ether  v^onr  to  pass  of  sufficient  strength 
to  stop  the  heart.  Such  caees,  however,  are 
very  rare  indeed.  Ether  is  extensively  ad- 
Diinisteied  1^  pouring  an  ounce  at  a  time 
upon  a  very  urge  cap-shaped  sponge,  which, 
if  cold  from  previona  use,  is  dipped  into  hot 
water  and  squeezed  as  diy  as  possible.  It  is 
to  be  expected  that  the  patient  will  resist 
brMthing  when  this  is  held  over  his  face, 
bat  after  a  minute's  struggling  he  becomes 
onamisciouB,  and  easily  managed.  Compared 
with  the  method  of  giving  ether  timidly,  so 
as  to  let  the  patient  remain  delirious  for 
several  minutes,  this  may  be  a  good  plan ; 
but  there  is  no  necessity  for  giving  the  ether 
so  strongly  if  tee  diminish  ihe  acceta  of 
freth  avr.  The  administration  of  nitrons 
oxide  from  which  air  is  at  first  excluded, 
and  to  which  it  is  afterwards  admitted 
very  sparingly,  haa  taught  us  how  slight 
the  after -eflects  are  from  the  asphyxia  so 
induced.  Cones  of  leather  or  pasteboard 
lined  wUh  felt,  and  having  a  small  opening 
at  ttie  apex,  are  better  than  sponges;  but 
they  ahoold  be  lai^cr.  They  may  be  made 
more  eBective  and  economical  by  placing  a 
tiiin  india-rubber  bag  over  the  apex  of  the 
cone,  so  that  more  of  tiie  expired  atmosphere 
may  be  breathed  again. 

I^organ's  inhaler  is  very  efBcient.  The 
ether  is  poured  into  a  tin  chamber  as  large  as 
a  hat,  containing  sponge.  This  is  covered  by 
a  sort  of  diaphragm,  which  rises  and  falls  with 
respiration  as  the  patient  breathes  into  and 
out  of  it  by  means  of  a  tube  and  &ce-piece. 
There  are  no  valves.  Anesthesia  results 
partly  from  asphyxia,  and  partly  from  the 
action  of  the  ether.  The  amount  breathed 
depends  on  its  temperature,  and  on  the  free- 
dom of  respiration.  If  the  respiratory  move- 
ments are  slight,  as  in  young  children  or 
in  persons  suffering  from  emphysema,  the 
amount  of  ether  supplied  is  apt  to  be  too 
small.  Ormsby's  inhaler  is  an  improvement 
upon  Morgan's.  The  sponge  for  ether  is  con- 
tained in  a  cage  near  the  face-piece. 

With  the  view  nf  regnlating  the  strength 
of  the  ether  vapour,  the  late  Mr.  Clover  con- 
trived the  following  apparatus,  which  is  made 
by  Mayer  and  Meltzer.  It  consists  of  an  oval 
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india-rubber  bag  fifteen  inches  long,  at  the 
one  end  connected  with  the  face-piece,  at  the 
other  with  the  ether-vessel.  Within  the  bag 
is  a  flexible  tube  also  leading  from  the  &ce- 
pieee  to  the  ether-vessel.  By  taming  a  resa- 
lator  the  patient  is  made  to  breatiie  into  uie 
buf  eithw  direct)^  or  indirectly  throuj^  the 
tube  and  ether-vessel,  or  partly  one  way  and  ^ 
partly  the  other.  The  more  the  regulator  is 
turned  towards  the  letter  £,  the  more  ether- 
vapour  he  takes.  By  turning  it  back  again 
the  amount  of  vapour  is  diminished.  The 
ether-vessel  contains  a  reservoir  of  water, 
which  prevents  the  ethnr  becoming  too  cold 
from  evaporation.  When  in  use,  it  may  be 
conveniently  suspended  by  a  strap  from  the 
neck  of  the  administrator. 

At  first  the  regulator  allows  the  passage 
from  the  face-piece  into  the  bag  to  remain 
open,  and  the  bag  should  be  filled  by  pressing 
the  iace-piece  more  firmly  against  the  face 
during  expiration  than  inspiraticm.  By 
degrees  the  regulator  is  turned  towards  the 
letter  E,  and  thus  the  passage  to  the  inner  tube 
is  opened,  and  the  air  breathed  through  it 
carries  ether  vaponr  from  the  vessel  into  the 
distal  end  of  the  bag.  When  the  regulator 
allows  half  the  inspired  air  to  pass  through 
the  ether,  the  vapour  is  strong  enough  to  m- 
duce  sleep  in  two  minutes,  usuallv  without 
exciting  cough.  As  the  act  of  swallowing  is 
excited  by  a  smaller  quantity  of  ether  than 
that  of  coughing,  it  should  be  watched  for, 
and  the  regulator  very  slightly  turned  back 
should  it  occur. 

This  same  apparatus  may  be  used  for 
giving  laoghing-gas,  all  communication  with 
the  ether-vessel  b^ng  eat  off  by  turning  a 
stopooek,  and  by  attaMiiag  the  tube  leadmg 
frtmi  the  gas-bottle  to  a  moont  near  the  bag. 

By  &r  the  least  unpleasant  and  the  quickest 
way  of  preparing  a  patient  for  a  surgical 
operation  is  to  use  gas  and  ether  combined; 
the  change  from  gas  to  ether  being  made  by 
turning  the  regulator  above  described  as  soon 
as  the  patient  is  sufficiently  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  gas  to  disregard  the  flavour  of 
ether.  The  supply  of  gas  should  be  stopped 
as  soon  as  the  ether  is  introduced ;  but  if 
subsequently  the  patient  is  allowed  to  become 
conscious,  the  gas  may  be  given  freely  as  at 
first,  in  order  to  cause  him  to  sleep  again. 
The  writers  have  fotmd  less  sickness  and  more 
rapid  recovery  firom  the  uiqtleasant  taste  of 
etner  than  when  the  latter  is  given  alone,  ^e 
chief  difficulty  is  to  prevent  the  unsteadiness 
of  tiie  patient,  which  results  firom  the  panting 
character  of  the  breathing.  To  lessen  this, 
the  ether  must  be  given  as  strong  as  posBible 
without  producing  irritation  of  the  throat, 
and  the  operator  should  wait  until  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ether  has  increased  to  the  pro- 
duction of  deep  Btertor.  Air  being  then  ad- 
mitted with  every  fourth  or  fifth  inspiration, 
the  breathing  soon  becomes  as  regular  as  it  if 
under  ether  when  give^  in  any  other  way. 
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On  recovering  from  (he  inhalation  of  ether, 
patients  are  often  in  a  state  of  intoxication 
Ibr  a  period  corresponding  to  the  time  and 
extent  of  the  etherisation.  The  eyes  should 
be  covered,  bnt  the  mouth  and  nose  left  free  ; 
and  the  room  should  be  kept  quiet,  with  a 
brisk  fire,  and  the  window  more  or  less  open. 

ChlorofonxL— GhloTofbrm  was  brou^t 
forward  by  Simpson  in  1847.  It  should  not 
be  made  from  methylated  spirit ;  and,  when 
a  drachm  is  poured  upon  blotting-paper,  it 
should  evaporate  without  leaving  an  un- 
pleasant odour.  It  is  the  most  convenient 
of  all  anesthetics,  and  the  most  easy  to  ad- 
minister. Unfortunately,  when  given  beyond 
a  certain  strength,  it  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce cardiac  syncope  or  asphyxia,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  some  persons  are  par- 
ticularly liable  to  be  affected. 

Some  authorides  think  it  desirable  to  give 
alooliolie  stimnlants  before  administering 
chloroform;  otiiers  partially  narcotise  the 
patient  with  morphine  or  ohlin^  No  doubt 
these  agents  assist  the  action  of  the  chloro- 
form, but  if  from  any  accident  an  excess  of 
chloroform  should  be  given,  they  interfere 
with  the  means  of  recovery,  and  for  this 
reason  are  not  to  be  recommended.  There 
is  less  objection  to  the  inhalation  of  a  mixture 
of  chloroform  and  ether,  or  of  these  agents 
with  alcohol;  but  such  mixtures,  if  kept  for 
some  length  of  time,  alter  their  relative  pro- 
portions, owing  to  the  escape  of  the  more 
volatile  ingredients.  Even  the  change  &om 
the  administration  of  chloroform  to  that  of 
ether,  if  made  suddenly,  is  not  free  from 
dsai^er,  for,  when  a  person  is  partiaUy  under 
the  mfluenoe  of  chloroform,  the  glottu  allows 
a  high  percentage  of  ether  to  pass ;  and,  if 
the  long-circulation  be  slow,  as  is  likely  to  be 
the  ease,  the  blood  may  be  so  highly  charged 
with  ether  as  to  depress  rather  than  stimuUte 
the  heart. 

Chloroform,  therefore,  should  be  given 
gradually.  The  object  should  be  to  keep 
down  the  proportion  of  chloroform-vapour 
rather  than  to  give  abundance  of  fresh  air. 
In  preparing  for  an  operation  requiring  per- 
fect stUlnesB,  six  to  eight  minutes  should  be 
allowed  for  the  process.  Sponges  or  Unt 
saturated  with  chloroform,  and  held  close  to 
the  mouth,  are  dangwoos,  from  the  poui- 
bility  of  liquid  chloroform  falling  on  the  lips 
or  into  the  mouth.  In  midwifei^  {nraetice  a 
piece  of  linen  or  blotting-paper,  sprinkled 
with  chloroform  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
a  tumbler,  is  a  convenient  plan  of  administra- 
tion, care  being  taken  to  prevent  any  liquid 
chloroform  from  settling  at  the  bottom.  In 
general  surgery  a  handkerchief  or  towel  may 
be  folded  into  a  small  cone,  open  at  the  apex, 
into  which  not  more  than  a  drachm  should 
be  poured  at  first,  and  fifteen  minims  at  a 
time  afterwards.  A  better  plan  is  to  roll  and 
tie  a  piece  of  tint  into  a  compress  the  size  of 
a  walnut.   A  drachm  to  a  draehm  and  a-half 


of  chloroform  should  be  poured  upon  tbis. 
which  is  to  be  held  about  an  inch  in  front  of 
the  patient's  upper  lip,  the  hand  and  com- 
press being  covered  with  a  towel,  which 
should  eradoolly  be  drawn  over  the  patient's 
face.  This  plan  gives  connderable  ctunmand 
over  the  supply  of  chloroform,  for,  when  the 
chlorofiHin,  having  cooled  by  evaporation,  is 
given  off  too  slowly,  the  vapour  can  be  in- 
creased by  warming  the  compress  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  When  it  is  becoming  dry 
it  ceases  to  feel  cold,  and  warning  is  thus 
given  that  fresh  chloroform  is  needed.  This 
should  be  supplied  half  a  draehm  at  a  time. 
In  doing  this  the  towel  should  still  be  left 
over  the  iace  of  the  patient,  in  order  to  keep 
him  breathing  a  slightly  chloroformed  atmo- 
sphere. The  movement  of  swaUowing  should 
be  looked  for,  and  regarded  as  evidence  that 
the  v^ioar  is  stronger  tluui  is  necessary.  If 
any  sound  Hke  hioDoogh  indicates  lar^igeal 
obstruction,  the  chlon^nm  and  towel  should 
be  removed,  and,  if  the  sound  c<mtinne,  the 
chin  should  be  raised  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  sternum.  Laryngeal  obstruction 
arises  from  two  main  causes,  viz.,  spasm  of 
the  glottis,  and  falling  down  (mT  the  ep^otiis. 
The  first  is  excited  by  the  pungency  of  the 
vapour,  and  also  by  reflex  action  when  cer- 
tain nerves  are  injur^,  notably  when  a 
ligature  is  tightened  upon  a  pile.  The  epi- 
glottis covers  the  larynx  every  time  we 
swallow,  but  the  muscles  coming  from  the 
chin  raise  it  again  directly.  In  deep  narcosis 
these  muscles  are  slu^uh,  and  cannot  act 
thus  if  the  position  of  the  chin  places  them 
at  a  disadvantage.  If  raising  the  chin  foil 
to  open  the  air -passage,  the  tongue  must  be 
pulled  forward.  In  doing  this  the  head 
should  be  kept  back.  Depressing  the  chin 
renders  a  partial  obstruction  complete.  A 
laryngeal  sound  indicating  obstmcnon  is  of 
little  consequence  if  the  pulse  is  good,  since, 
although  the  breathing  be  imperfect,  suffi- 
cient fresh  air  continues  to  be  breathed  ;  but 
if  the  pulse  flogs,  or  if  it  appears  that  the 
amount  of  chloroform  in  the  air-passages  is 
excessive,  not  a  moment  should  be  lort  in 
seizing  the  tongue  with  forceps. 

When  a  patient  is  delirious  and  stmgf^ng, 
extra  care  must  be  taken  that  the  chloroform 
be  not  too  strong,  because  he  inhales  den^, 
carrying  the  vapour  almost  to  the  ait'CeUs  of 
the  lungs,  and,  when  he  next  doses  the  glottis 
and  strains,  the  pressure  of  the  air  and 
vapour  within  the  lungs  is  increased,  and  the 
chliuroform  enters  the  blood  very  quickly. 
The  eompresB  should  be  held  at  least  two 
inches  off  the  mouth,  although  the  towel 
may  still  cover  the  face.  Directly  any  ster- 
torous noise  is  beard,  a  breath  or  two  of  freah 
air  should  be  allowed,  and  no  more  chltnro. 
form  given  till  the  pulse  beats  well  and  Uie 
respiration  is  free. 

Skinner's  apparatus — a  cap  of  *  domette 
flannel  stretched  over  a  frame — ^is  a  much 
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twtter  appmtns  than  a  towel ;  bntitevirtoe 
U  simpUeity,  and  it  has  little  pretension  to 
exactitude.  Snow's  apparatus  is  very  effi- 
cient, portable,  and  eoonomical.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  water-jacket  to  equalise  the  tem- 
perature was  a  great  improvement ;  but  it 
sboold  be  provided  with  a  thermometer. 

The  safest  and  least  mipleasant  mode  of 
giving  chloroform  is  by  means  of  the  ap- 
peratuB  fitted  with  a  lai^pie  bag  of  air  contain- 
mg  not  more  than  tiurfey-tuee  minima  of 
ddcmfiirm  in  a  tbooBUd  inches  of  air.  The 
apparatus  is,  however,  too  complex  to  be 
geouaUy  adopted.  The  advantage  of  more 
pndse  measurem«it  of  the  strength  of 
chknofbrm  vapour  than  is  afforded  b^  towels 
«  Di^ikina  will  appear  vhen  we  consider  the 
several  eireumstances  that  altw  it  when  so 
given. 

The  atrenffth  of  vapour  given  off  from  a 
known  quantity  of  chloroform  is  influenced 
by:— 

1.  The  extent  of  aur&oe  of  chloroform. 

2.  The  temperature  of  the  ehloroficnm, 
which  is  constantly  changing. 

8.  The  temperature  of  the  air  of  the  room, 
of  the  patient's  &ee,  and  of  the  administra- 
tor's  hsnd. 

4.  The  distance  at  which  the  eblarotann  is 
held  from  the  patient's  face. 

5.  The  rapidity  of  the  current  of  air. 

6.  The  height  of  the  barometra. 
Moreover,  when  the  chloroform  mixture  is 

of  known  strength,  its  effect  is  increased  by 
high  barometrical  pressure ;  by  low  tempera- 
tore  of  the  blood ;  by  deep  or  quick  respira- 
tion, and  especially  by  muscular  efforts  when 
the  glottis  is  closed ;  and  by  slow  movement 
of  the  blood  through  the  lungs. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  lessened  by  low 
barometrical  pressnre ;  by  hi^  temperature 
of  blood ;  by  superficial  slow  resiHration ; 
•nd  by  rapid  uraolation  throng  the  lungs. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  danger  from 
these  causes  is  easily  averted  with  moderate 
cue,  for  they  do  not  often  concur  to  produce 
the  same  effect.  But  if  a  patient,  fatigued 
with  struggling,  takes  a  very  deep  breath  just 
as  fresh  chloroform  has  been  poured  upon  the 
towel,  and  then  closes  his  glottis  and  makes 
another  struggle — Qie  barometer  being  high 
at  the  same  time — it  is  evident  that  blood 
unduly  charged  with  chloroform  will  gain 
sccess  into  the  coronary  arteries,  and  depress 
the  cardiac  ganglia.  Death  has  occurred  so 
ra|sdly  under  these  circumstances,  that  it 
has  been  ihoui^t  to  be  the  result  of  shock 
frcm  the  (^leration. 

Chloroform  lessens,  if  it  does  not  entirely 
prevent,  the  shock  of  an  operation  ;  but  it  is 
to  be  feared  that,  if  chloroform  be  given  freely 
fer  this  purpose,  a  dangerous  amount  of  it 
may  be  administered. 

If  a  severe  operation  is  about  to  be  per- 
formed, the  chloroform  should  be  given  in 
the  same  gradual  manner  as  in  a  slighter 


one,  but  continued  to  the  point  of  fixing  the 
pupils  and  producing  stertorous  breathiug; 
and,  when  the  chief  uiock  is  expected,  two  or 
three  breaths  of  pure  air  should  be  admitted, 
so  that,  if  the  ptuse  foil,  there  may  not  be  an 
excessive  amount  of  chloroibrm-vapour  in  the 
lungs. 

CompomuU  of  Cklorofortn.— JJndsT  this 
head  eomea  Methyleiu  {Bichloride  of  Methy- 
lene), which  contains  a  variable  quantity  of 
chloroform.  Its  chemical  characters  ai^ 
physiological  effects  are  similar  to  those  of 
a  mixture  of  chloroform,  ether,  Mid  alo(^iol. 
It  narcotises  qoiddy,  but  not  safely;  and,  as 
the  amount  of  chloroform  in  it  is  not  always 
uniform,  it  is  better  to  mix,  in  small  quantities 
at  a  time,  one  part  of  alcohol,  two  of  cliloro* 
form,  and  three  of  ether,  and  to  keep  the 
bottle  so  well  corked  that  the  ether  is  not 
likely  to  evaporate  and  leave  chloroform  in 
excess.  The  word  ACE  fixes  the  proportions 
in  one's  memory. 

A  mixture  of  one  part  of  chloroform  with 
four  of  ether  is  convenient  for  a  brief  opera- 
tion, as  this  produces  much  less  excitement 
than  ether  alone.  On  the  wh<^  the  writers 
object  to  keeping  mixtures  of  this  kind 
read^-made;iUid  it  is  probable  thirt  the  plan 
of  giving  at  the  outset  sufficient  chIorof<nm 
to  abolish  consciousness,  and  subsequently 
administering  ether,  will  be  found  safer 
than  mixing  them  together  in  the  hquid 
state. 

Bromide  Of  Ethyl  (C„H.Br).— This  sub- 
stance has  been  recommended  and  moderatelpr 
used  as  an  anfesthetic.  Its  merits  are  that  it 
exhilarates  and  produces  rapid  antesthesia. 
Its  effects  pass  off  quickly,  without  any  ten- 
dency to  depress  the  action  of  the  heart. 
The  objections  to  the  use  of  bromide  of  ethyl 
are  that  it  is  liable  to  decompose,  leaves  a 
strong  smell  and  taste  of  bromine,  and  some- 
times produces  headache  and  sieknMs.  Two 
deaths  from  it  in  America  have  been  reported. 
Its  use  has  been  abandoned  in  England. 

Dichloride  of  Ethidene  (CjH^Cy.— 
This  substance  is  obtained  by  distiUing 
aldehyde  and  pentachloride  of  phosphorus. 
The  effects  of  this  agent  are  intermediate 
between  those  of  chloroform  and  ether.  Its 
odour  is  usually  preferred  to  that  of  either 
of  the  former.  The  writers  have  used  it  veiT 
extensively;  and  in  minor  cases,  in  which 
the  operation  has  lasted  only  five  minutes, 
the  recovery  is  rarely  attended  by  sickness  or 
excitement.  In  the  more  prolonged  cases  it 
was  found  to  cause  vomiting,  bat  this  ceased 
much  more  rapidly  than  when  chloroform 
had  been  given.  Its  effect  upon  the  heart 
when  given  in  large  doses  is  depressing,  and 
the  pulse  should  be  carefully  watched  during 
its  administration. 

APTEB-TREATifBNT. — Quietudc,  or  Conver- 
sation of  an  encouraging  or  soothing  character, 
is  desirable  during  the  half-minute  of  recovery 
from  gae.  The  eyes  sliould  be  covered,  unless 
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the  view  is  tranquil  as  well  as  pleasant.  If 
gas  be  given  until  there  are  interraissions  in 
the  breathing,  or  its  administration  continued 
for  several  minutes  with  a  small  allowance 
of  air,  there  may  be  headache  and  even 
vomiting :  still  no  other  treatment  than 
repose  is  needed. 

After  the  inhalation  cf  ether  a  taste  wUl 
remain.  This  may  be  got  rid  of  b^  washing 
out  the  mouth,  and  gargling  with  warm 
fluids;  while  the  vapour  remaining  about  the 

Ktient  and  in  the  room  may  be  removed 
heating  the  mr&oe  by  means  of  hot 
bottles,  and  making  a  bright  fire. 

'When  the  system  has  been  long  or  pro- 
foundly under  the  influence  of  chloroform  or 
ether,  nausea  and  vomiting  are  likely  to  ensue. 
The  writers  have  found  warmth,  fresh  air, 
and  abstinence  from  food  efficient  in  relieving 
these  symptoms.  Hot  tea  and  co£fee,  taken 
from  a  feeder  without  raising  the  head,  and 
afterwards  beef-tea  and  jelly,  are  sufficient  for 
twenty-four  hours,  unless  the  patient  wishes 
for  something  solid.  The  rule  then  should 
be  to  give  little,  or  less  than  asked  for.  Ice 
relieves  thirst,  and  serves  to  postpone  the 
Deceasity  for  giving  solids. 

Tbbatiient  or  DAitaEBOOs  Sthptoms. — 
Anaesthetics  in  excess  destroy  life  by  stopping 
the  action  of  the  heart,  or  the  respiration ; 
generally  both  are  afiiocted.'  When  lau^iing- 
gas  is  given  to  animals  till  the  breathing  has 
ceased,  the  heart  continues  to  beat  long  after- 
wards, and  artificial  respiration  rapidly  re- 
stores them.  Ether-vapour,  given  almost 
pure  through  a  tracheal  tube,  wiU  anrest  the 
action  of  a  dog's  heart  in  sixteen  seconds ; 
but  if  it  be  administered  as  rapidly  as  possible 
with  a  cloth,  without  opening  the  trachea, 
the  breathing  &ils  before  the  heart,  and  the 
htemadynamometer  shows  adequate  pressure 
in  the  vessels  whilst  the  breath  is  gasping, 
and  for  several  seconds  after  it  has  ceased. 

With  chloroform  the  hEemadynamometer 
indicates  diminished  pressure  direct^  the 
animal  ceases  to  stru^le,  and  the  heart 
sometimes  stops  before  the  breathing.  In 
case  alarming  symptoms  should  arise,  the 
first  eflbrt  shooM  be  directed  to  lessening 
the  amount  of  the  auEesthetic  in  the  Itmgs, 
by  pressing  the  trunk  with  both  hands,  and 
squeezing  out  as  much  air  as  possible  without 
causing  a  shock.  If,  after  this  has  been  done 
two  or  three  times,  the  air  does  not  readily 
re-enter  the  chest,  the  obstruction  is  to  be 
overcome  either  by  lifting  the  chin  or  draw- 
ing out  the  tongue ;  and  other  artificial  move- 
ments of  the  chest  must  be  carried  on 
{tee  Artificial  Bespiration).  If  pallor  be 
noticed  whilst  breathing  is  going  on,  the 
recumbent  posture  and  elevation  of  the  feet 

I  On  thia  Biibject  reference  ahonld  be  made  to 
'An  Addrew  on  Experiments  on  AniestheticB,'  by 
Dr.  Lander  Bronton,  Tram.  Medieal  Soe,  of  Lon- 
don, vol.  ziii.  p.  aex,  and  Brii.  Med.  Joum.,  1600,  ii. 
p.  S81,  for  report  of  experiments  by  Dr.  HacWiUiam. 


are  immediately  required  (tee  Besuscita- 
tion).  Nekton's  plan  of  inverting  the  body 
has  often  been  followed  by  recovery;  but, 
considering  the  impediment  to  inspira- 
tion from  the  weight  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  the  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the 
pelvis  should  never  be  many  inches  higher 
than  the  head.  Nitrite  of  amyl — by  reason 
of  its  efiiaet  in  dilating  the  vessels  of  the 
ddn — ^has  been  recommended,  but  without 
oarefol  physiological  inquiry,  and  upon  very 
small  (uimcal  experience.  Hypodermic  in- 
jection of  ether  is  also  nseftil. 

Eleotrioity  mi^t  be  expected  to  prove  the 
best  agent  to  assist  the  action  of  a  feeble 
heut.  Mr.  Clover's  experimental  observa- 
tions were  not  favourable  to  its  employment ; 
and  certainly  artificial  respiration  should 
not  be  delayed  one  moment  in  order  to  apply 
electricity. 

InsulUation  is  not  to  he  depended  on.  The 
condition  would  be  rendered  worse  by  dis- 
tension of  the  stomach,  which  cannot  idwaya 
be  pravented  by  pressing  the  larynx  against 
the  spine. 

Laryngotomy  may  be  required  ia  eases 
where  air  cannot  be  made  to  enter  the  chest, 
in  spite  of  throwing  the  head  backward,  and 
removing  the  chin  away  from  the  sternum. 

Hot-water  injections  may  be  of  use,  but 
there  can  be  no  necesaitv  for  brandy  whilst 
artificial  breathing  is  beizig  earned  on. 
Afterwards,  if  swallowing  is  difficult,  tomdy 
may  be  added  to  the  enema. 

Friction  of  the  limbs  in  the  direction  of 
the  heart  is  imnecessary,  provided  the  feet 
are  slightly  raised.  Where  there  has  been 
great  loss  of  blood,  the  limbs  should  be 
bandaged  firmly,  from  the  fingers  and  toes 
upward,  as  in  Esmarch's  plan  for  saving  the 
blood  of  a  limb  about  to  Be  amputated.  In 
warm  weather,  or  if  the  body  is  warm,  a 
towel  dipped  in  cold  water  may  be  flapped 
against  the  chest,  but  harm  would  result 
from  cooling  the  body  generally.  Bottles  of 
hot  water  and  hot  bluikete  should  be  applied 
as  soon  as  the  breathing  iB  restored,  and  a 
brisk  fire  should  be  kept  up,  in  order  to 
favour  the  ventilation  of  the  chamber. 

J.  T.  CLOTiiE.       .    G.  H.  Bailbt. 

AITAIiGESIA  (d,  priv.;  and  SKyos, 
|)ain). — Absence  of  sensibility  to  painfiil 
tmpressitma.   Bee  Sensatiok,  XMsorders  ot 

AITAFHBODXSIA  (A,  priv. ;  and 
'A<ppobiT7),  Venus).  —  Absence  of  sexual 
appetite.  Sometimes  used  to  express  im- 
potence. See  Ihfotbncb  ;  and  Bexcal 
Functions  in  the  Fehai.b,  Disorders  of. 

AltAFHBODISIACS.— Depinitjon.— 
Medicines  which  diminish  the  sexual  passion. 

Ekumbbatiok. — The  agents  employed  as 
anaphrodisiaos  are : — Ice,  Cold  Baths — local 
and  general;  Bromide  of  Potassium  and 
Ammonium ;  Iodide  of  Potassium ;  Conium ; 
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Camphor ;  Digitalie ;  PuTgativea ;  Naiueaats ; 
and  Sleeding. 

Action. — The  erection  which  occura  in 
the  genital  organs  during  functional  activity 
is  due  to  dilatation  of  the  arteries  in  the 
erectile  tiesues,  and  is  regulated  by  a  nervous 
centre  nfcoated  in  the  Inmbar  portion  of  the 
spinal  cord.  From  this  centre  vaso-inhibitory 
nwres  pass  to  these  arteries,  and  cause  them 
to  dilate  wheneTer  it  is  called  into  action.  It 
may  be  excited  leflexly  by  stimulation  of  the 
HDsory  nerTes  of  the  genital  organs  and  ad- 
joimng  porta,  or  by  stimuli  from  the  alimentary 
oaaaL  It  may  use  be  excited  by  psychical 
atimoli  passing  to  it  from  the  brain.  Some 
atiaphrodisiacB  may  act  by  lessening  the  ex* 
eitability  of  the  nerves  of  the  genitiJ  organs, 
aa  the  continuous  application  of  cold*  and 
probably,  also,  bromide  of  potassium  ;  some 
by  diminishing  the  ezcitabiuty  of  the  genital 
centres  in  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  as  bro- 
mide and  iodide  of  potassium,  and  conitmi ; 
others  by  influencing  the  circulation,  as  digi- 
talis. There  are  also  adjuvant  measnrea,  of  a 
hygienic  and  moral  character,  which  greatly 
•asisi  and  may  even  replace  anaphrodisiao 
medicines,  such  as  a  meagre  diet,  eniecially 
of  s  vegetable  nature,  the  avoidance  of  stimu- 
lants,  and  the  pursuit  of  active  mental  and 
bodily  exercise.  Everything  tending  to  stimu- 
late the  genital  organs,  or  to  inerease  the 
flcnr  of  blood  to  them  or  to  tiie  Inmbar  por- 
tion of  the  spinal  ecxA,  should  be  avoi<  led, 
SQch  aa  warm  and  heavy  clothing,  or  pads 
aboat  ihe  hips  or  loins ;  and  a  hard  mattxess 
ahonld  be  used  in  place  of  a  feather-bed. 
Everything  likely  to  arouse  the  passions, 
soeh  as  certain  novels,  pictures,  theatrical 
regrasentations,  Sus.,  should  also  be  shunned. 

Uses. — Anai^odisiacs  are  employed  to 
lessen  the  sexual  passions  when  these  are 
abnormally  excited  in  satyriasis,  nympho- 
mania, and  allied  conditions.  As  such  ex- 
citement may  sometimes  depend  on  loctd 
irritation  of  ue  genitals,  in  consequence  ot 
prorigo  of  tiie  external  organs,  excoriations 
of  toe  OS  ntezi,  or  balanitis;  or  on  the 
pKMOiee  of  worms  in  the  reetom  or  vagina ; 
these  sources  of  excitement  should  be  looked 
lor,  and*  if  present,  should  be  sul^eoted  to 
appropriate  treatment. 

T.  li&UDEB  BbUKTOK. 

AVABTH&IA  neg. ;  and  Spepa,  the 
limbs).— SnroiT. :  F^.  Anarthriei  Oer.  GUed- 
lStigJeeii).~A.  term  applied  to  those  defects 
of  ^eeeh  (not  strieUy  a^iasie)  whioh  consist  in 
a  merely  blnrred,  or  more  or  less  onintelligible 
aiticQlatum.  The  patient  does  not  suffer  from 
fo^etfolness  of  words,  but  from  a  difficulty 
in  Uieir  ntteronee.   See  Apdasia. 

AHASABCA  thron^^;  and  irdp$, 
the  0esh). — An  effosion  of  serous  fluid  into 
the  subcutaneous  connective  tissues,  not 
limited  to  a  partienlar  locality,  but  becoming 
man  or  less  difiosed.  Bee  Dbofbt. 


ANEUBYSH  (awvpuw,  I  dilate).— 
Definition. — Aneurysm  is  a  local  dilatation 
of  an  artei^,  leading  to  the  formation  of  a 
tumour  which  contains  blood,  and  the  walls 
of  which  are  composed  either  of  the  tissues 
of  the  vessel,  or  those  whioh  form  its  sheath, 
or  immediately  surround  it.  Therefore  every 
aneurysm,  properly  so  called,  consists  of  two 
parts — a  sac  and  its  eontentt. 

Classifioation. — ^Aneurysms  are  usually 
divided,  aeoording  to  the  varying  composi- 
tion of  the  sae,  into  the  following  varieties : — 

1.  True  anenr^m,  in  which  all  the  three 
coats  of  the  artery  form  the  see  or  a  portion 
of  the  sac.  This  variety  is  rare :  at  least  it 
is  so  rarely  possible  to  trace  all  the  coats  of 
the  artery  over  any  part  of  the  sac  beyond 
its  orifice,  that  some  pathologists  deny  the 
existence  of  this  so-called  'true*  form  of 
aneurysm,  and  most  admit  its  existence  in 
the  aorta  only. 

2.  FaUe  aneurysm,  in  which  the  sac  is 
formed  by  one  only  of  the  coats  of  the  artery. 
This  is  aunost  always  the  external  coat ;  but 
a  sub-variety  has  been  proved  to  exist  as  a 
consequence  of  wound  of  the  outer  part  of 
the  vessel,  and  is  believed  by  some  to  take 
place  spontaneously,  in  which  the  inner  coat, 
or  the  inner  and  Mtrt  of  the  middle  coat,  is 
dilated,  pushed  throng  the  outer  coot,  and 
forms  ihe  sac.  This  is  called  hernial  falee 
aneuryrm. 

8.  Diffuted  or  eonttcuime  aneurysm. 
Here  the  sac  is  formed  of  the  sheath,  cellular 
tissue,  or  other  structures  around  the  artery, 
whioh  are  matted  together  into  the  form  of  a 
membrane.  The  name  '  difiFused '  is  applied 
to  this  form  of  aneurysm  to  express  the  fact 
that  the  blood  is  at  first  diffused  amongst 
the  tissues,  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  or 
division,  whether  from  injury  or  disease,  of 
all  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  either  in  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  its  circumference  ;  but  it  is  not 
a  good  term,  since,  as  soon  as  the  aneurysmal 
BOO  is  formed,  the  blood  is  dif^iaed  no  longer} 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  encysted  in  the 
newly  formed  sac.  Bo  that  the  other  term, 
*  oonseentive,'  seems  a  better  one ;  e^qnressing, 
as  it  does,  the  important  foot  that  the  forma* 
tion  of  snoh  aneurysms  is  almys  conseeative 
on  a  rupture,  partial  or  entire,  of  the  artery. 

4.  Dissecting  aneurysm  is  seen  only  within 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  always  involving 
the  aorta — although  it  may  spread  from  the 
main  artery  down  to  its  branches.  In  this 
form  the  internal  and  middle  coats  have  given 
way,  or  cracked ;  and  the  blood  has  forced 
its  way,  usually  into  the  substance  of  the 
middle  coat,  sometimes  perhaps  between 
the  middle  and  outer  coats,  distending  the 
external  portion  of  the  vessel  into  a  kind  of 
aneurysm. 

This  is  the  nomenclature  still  in  common 
use ;  but  as  the  first  and  second  vsrietieB  are 
imctioally  indistinguishable  during  Ufe,  and 
the  first,  thongh  mlled  the  '  true  *  form  of 
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aneoj^Bm,  is  very  rare,  it  would  be  better  to 
include  both  under  the  common  name  'tnie ' 
aneorygm,  and  app^  the  term  *  £aJse '  to  the 
third  or '  ooiueontiTe  *  form. 

ff.  Besides  ^ese,  which  are  all  forms  of 
pure  arterial  aneuiysm,  there  are  aneoiysmB 
in  which  the  vein  and  artery  are  simul- 
taneously involved,  and  which  are  therefore 
called  arterio-venous,  which  will  be  after- 
wardB  qmken  of;  and  tumours  having  a 
certain  analogy  to  aneurysm,  which  are 
formed  of  dilated  and  tortuous  arteries — 
cirgoid  and  anaatomotic  aneurysms. 

Other  chusifications  of  great  importance 
are,  according  to  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
into  ^lontaneout  and  traumatic ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  shape  of  the  tumour,  into 
fusiform  and  aaoculated.  In  funform 
aneurysm  there  is  a  dilated  tract  of  artery, 
often  of  considerable  length,  from  either  end 
of  which  springs  the  vessel  of  its  natural 
calibre.  BacetiUUed  aneurysm  siKrings  like 
a  bud  from  one  side  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
artery  is  often  bnried  for  some  distance  in  the 
wall  of  the  aneurysm ;  but  there  are  many 
sacculated  aneurysms  whi^  approach  in 
shape  to  the  fusiform,  the  vessel  bemg  dilated 
for  some  part  of  its  extent,  so  that  its  two 
openings  lie  at  different  parts,  and  sometiiuvB 
on  different  aspects  of  the  sac. 

Etiology  and  Pathoix)ot. —  The  proxi- 
mate cause  of  spontaneous  aneurysm  appears 
to  be  usually  a  loss  of  the  elasticity  of  the 
wall  of  the  artery,  whereby  it  loses  its  power 
of  resilience  after  having  been  dilated  by  the 
force  of  the  dronlation.  The  Ims  of  elasticity 
is  commonly  caused  by  atheroma,  or  else  by 

rial  ealemoation  of  the  wall  of  tiie  artery, 
the  latter  case  the  blood  often  forces  its 
way  through  the  entire  arterial  wall,  and  an 
aneurysm  of  the  conBeeutive  variety  forme,' 
or  the  external  part  of  the  artery  is  dissected 
off,  and  a  dissecting  aneurysm  results.  In- 
flammatory softening  of  the  artery,  without 
the  presence  of  any  definite  atheromatoas 
deposit,  is  looked  upon  by  many  writers  of 
credit,  such  as  Wilks  and  Moxon,  as  a  com- 
mon cause  of  aneurysm.  Such  low  inflam- 
mation may  have  its  origin  possibly  in  rheu- 
matism— and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  aneurysm 
is  often  preceded  by  acute  rheumatism ;  more 
certainly  m  violent  strain,  or  in  mechanical 
violence.  Anything  else  which  weakens  the 
arterial  wall,  such  as  the  eroosore  of  the 
vmel  in  an  abscess,  is  looked  on  as  a  cause 
of  aneurysm.  The  yielding  of  a  weakened 
arterial  wall  is  doubtless  accelerated  by 
irregularities  of  the  circulation.  The  in- 
fluence of  syphilis  and  of  intemperance  in 
causing  aneurysm  is  widely  believed,  though 
perhaps  as  yet  neither  &r0t  is  absolutely 
estabhshed :  the  latter,  at  any  rate,  is  ren- 
dered very  probable  from  the  consideration 

'  SometimeB,  however,  the  bleeding  will  go  on 
without  the  formation  of  uiy  aiieiU7iiiijiI  no,  and 
lead  to  th«lowof  lifeorUnib. 


that  chronic  alcoholism  tends  to  impair  the 
nutrition  of  all  the  tissues,  including  the 
arteries,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  constantly 
irritable  condition  of  fhe  eiroiuation.  ^  That 
qrphilis  may  cause  a  fibroid  degeneration  of 
the  vessels  must  also  be  aUowed  to  be  at  least 
possible,  and  that  it  does  so  is  the  (roinion  of 
many  eminent  pa&ologists.  If  so,  the  trans- 
ition to  aneurysm  is  natural,  if  not  inevitable. 
Anotiier  proved  cause  of  aneurysm  is  em- 
bolism, or  the  obstruction  of  a  diseased 
artery  by  a  fibrinous  plug,  which  has  been 
known  to  be  followed  by  this  dilatation  of  the 
artery  immediately  above  the  plug,  just  as 
in  very  rare  cases  the  ligature  of  a  healthy 
vessel  has  given  rise  to  the  formation  of 
aneurysm  above  the  tied  part.'  Violence  ia 
a  very  frequent  cause  of  anemysm,  ev«a  in 
cases  whien  ue  not  technically  denominated 
'traumatic'  The  latter  term  is  generally 
restzicted  to  eases  in  which  the  vessel  u 
wounded  by  a  cut,  or  is  known  to  be  ruptured, 
and  the  aneurysm  makes  its  appearance  at 
once ;  and  in  these  oases  the  aneurysm  is  of 
the  *  difibsed '  or  *  consecutive '  variety.  But 
there  are,  no  doubt,  many  cases  in  which  the 
artery  is  partially  torn,  and  the  waUs,  being 
thus  weakened,  afterwards  slowly  yield  at 
the  injured  spot.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by 
the  well-known  experiment  of  Bicherand, 
designed  to  explain  the  frequency  of  popliteal 
aneiurysm.  The  experiment  consists  in  hyper- 
extension  of  the  knee  in  the  dead  subject.  If 
this  be  carried  on  forcibly  till  the  hgaments 
are  heard  to  crack*  it  will  usually  be  found 
that  the  two  inner  coats  of  the  pc^teal 
arteiy  are  torn. 

All  these  causes  of  aneurysm  act  much 
more  powerfrilly  in  later  life  than  in  child- 
hood, and  many  are  unknown  in  early  years. 
Aneurysm,  therefore,  is  very  rare  in  children. 
In  oases  where  the  arterial  system  is  eSten- 
sively  affected  with  atheroma,  a  great  num> 
ber  of  aneurysms  may  be  found  in  the  same 
person,  or  another  may  form  after  the  cure  uf 
the  first.  To  such  cases  the  term 'aneurysmal 
diathesis  '  has  been  applied.  This  fact  shows 
the  great  importance,  in  all  cases  of  spon- 
taneous aneurysm,  of  examining  the  whole 
body,  to  detect  disease  of  the  heut  or  any 
second  aneurysm  which  may  exist. 

Almost  all  aneurysms  contain  more  or  less 
eJo^  and  much  of  this  elot  is  usu^y  of  tiie 
laminated  variety,  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  fibrin  mixed  with  more  or  less  of  the 
blood-corpuscles.  These  laminated  coagula 
adhere  very  firmly  to  the  interior  of  the  sac ; 
they  are  arranged  concentrically  like  the 
coats  of  an  onion ;  and  usually  lose  their 
colour  in  proportion  to  their  remoteness  from 
the  blood  which  still  circulates  through  the 
sac.  Their  deposition  depends  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  presence  of  rough  projections 
from  the  wall  or  mouth  of  the  sac,  and  on  the 

>  ForoaseBof  ^iiuXvnutitSj/ttvmof  Snirgai^ 
8rd  edit.  vol.  iii.  p.  30. 
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Eh^ie  of  the  anenrysm.  'When  the  latter  is 
purely  cylindrical,  much  leas  coagnlum,  poa- 
Kibly  none,  will  be  foand  in  it.  When  the 
tamoor  atands  well  away  from  the  artery,  so 
that  tht  force  of  the  eireiilation  is  mnah 
Imtken,  the  fomuUiou  of  eoagula  is  greatly 
bvmind.  The  ^poeitifni  of  such  Ann  oo- 
agnla  most  be  looked  on  as  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  sptrntaneotiB  cure,  and  at  any  rate 
Jcfenda  tiie  patient  from  the  ri^  of  rapture, 
or  of  renewed  growth  of  the  tumour  at  the 
parts  which  are  so  lined. 

Stikftoms. — The  symptoms  of  arterial  anen- 
Tymx  are  as  follows: — There  is  a  pulsating 
tomour,  which  is  situated  in  the  oonrse  of  one 
of  the  arteries,  and  which  cannot  be  drawn 
away  from  the  vesseL  The  pulsation  is 
equable  and  expansile,  that  is,  it  not  only 
causes  an  up-and-down  movement  of  the 
hunonr,  for  sach  a  movement  may  be  com- 
nuiniei^ed  to  any  tumour  by  a  large  vessel 
lying  in  contact  with  ii,  bnt'alao  expands  the 
tmnonr  laterally  and  in  all  other  directions. 
The  imlBation  is  in  most  easM  aoeompanied 
by  a  orwU  or  Mowing  sound,  heud  on  ausenl- 
tatitHi,  which  can  be  tolerably  well  imitated 
by  the  lipSf  and  which  is  aynchronous  with 
the  pnlsatton.  Pressure  on  the  artery  above 
SDBpends  both  the  pulsation  and  the  bruit. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  pulse 
below  is  retarded,  that  is,  that  it  reaches  the 
tinger  later  than  in  the  corresponding  vessel 
on  the  other  side.  Besides  these,  which  are 
the  main  signs  of  aneurysm,  there  are  others, 
which  are  of  less  constant  occurrence  or  of 
subordinate  importance.  Thus,  on  compres- 
siiHi  of  the  artery  above,  the  tumour  will 
en^y  itself  more  or  less  completely,  and  the 
greater  or  leu  change  of  aze  under  these 
conditions  is  a  asefhl  test  of  the  proportion 
of  fluid  and  solid  in  the  sac.  Bometimes 
prewire  on  the  artery  beyond  the  tumour 
may  cause  an  increase  in  its  Bise.  The 
poise  below  the  tumour  is  often  found  to 
diflo*  steikingly  from  that  on  tixe  sound  side. 
There  are  many  and  various  symptoms  due 
to  the  preaBnre  of  the  aneurysm  on  neigh- 
bouring veins,  nerves,  bones,  and  viscera — 
symptoms  which  are  of  subordinate  import- 
ance in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view  in  the  case 
of  external  aneurysm,  but  are  often  of  the 
greatest  value  in  thoracic  and  abdominal 
snearysms.  Thns  dyspnoea  and  ringing  cough 
from  pressure  on  the  trachea,  spasm  or 
paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords  from  pressure  on 
the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  pain  in  the 
back  from  presBore  on  the  verteom,  or  nea- 
ralgie  pains  from  pressure  on  the  nerves  at 
the  root  of  the  neck,  are  well-known  sjrmp- 
toms  of  aortic  aneurysm ;  and,  similarly,  pain 
in  the  leg  from  pressure  on  the  pof^iteal 
nwre,  and  cedema  from  ecuupression  of  the 
vein,  are  frequent  symptoms  of  popliteal 
snenryBm. 

DuoHosis. — The  affections  which  are  usu- 
iOy  etnifounded  with  aneurysm  are  tumours 


of  various  kinds  lying  upon  arteries,  ab- 
scesses, and  cancerous  tumours  which  have 
large  vascular  spaces  in  their  interior,  and 
therefore  pulsate.  The  tumours  which  re- 
ceive pulsation  from  arteries  against  whit^ 
they  he  are  of  varioas  kinds ;  cysts  and  en- 
larged glands  in  the  popliteal  space,  and 
enlai^ments  of  the  thyroid  body  {a-essing 
on  the  carotid  or  innommate  artery,  are  the 
most  jEamiliar  examples.  The  diagnosis  is 
usually  easy.  They  have  commonly  little  or 
no  bruit,  thou^  in  some  cases  a  dull  thud 
is  produced  by  their  pressure  on  the  artery  ; 
they  have  not  the  expansile  pulsation  of 
anemysm;  they  present  no  change  in  size 
or  form  when  the  circulation  is  stopped  ;  and 
they  can  usually  be  drawn  away  from  the 
artery  sufficiently  £&r  to  lose  their  pulsation. 
An  absceBs  has  often  been  mistaken  for  aneu- 
rysm, but  the  mistake  has  generally  proceeded 
from  a  neglect  of  ausciUtation.*  There  are  a 
verjir  few  cases  in  which  aneurysms  have  lost 
their  pulsation  in  consequence  of  the  rupture 
of  the  sac,  and  in  which  no  bmit  may  be 
audible,'  and  such  tomours  can  hardly  be 
diagnosed  from  abscess  except  by  an  explo- 
ratory puncture,  which  under  these  dxcum- 
stances  is  justifiable :  these  cases  are,  however, 
extremely  rare.  The  disease  most  commonly 
mistaken  for  aneurysm  ia  pulsating  cancer, 
and  the  resemblance  has  b^n  sometimes  so 
striking  as  to  deceive  the  best  surgeons,  even 
after  the  fullest  possible  investigation  of  the 
case.  These  pulsatmg  cancers  almost  always 
grow  from  the  hones  ;  *  and  the  neighbouring 
bone  can  generally  be  felt  to  be  enlarged, 
which  is  rare  in  aneurysm.  They  have  not 
usually  the  well-marked  bruitof  an  aneurysm, 
nor  is  the  bruit  usually  audible  over  the  whole 
tumour ;  the  pulsaticm  also  is  more  indistinct, 
and  not  so  expansile  as  in  aneurysm ;  and  the 
growth  of  the  tumour  is  more  rapid. 

CovHSK  AKD  Tbeminatioks. — Aneurysm  is 
generally  a  fatal  disease  if  left  to  iteelt  The 
sac  enlarges ;  parts  of  it  give  way,  either 
by  a  process  of  inflammatory  softening  or 
by  rupture ;  or  it  produces  fatal  pressure 
on  the  surrounding  parts ;  or  the  whole 
tumour  suppurates,  and  the  patient  dies  of 
fever,  of  pyEsmia,  or  of  hemorrhage.  But 
to  this  general  statement,  independent  al- 
together of  what  the  effects  of  any  special 
treatment  may  be,  there  are  numerous  ex- 
ceptions. In  some  cases,  and  especially  in 
the  fusiform  kind  of  aneurysm,  the  tumour, 
aftw  having  attained  a  certain  size,  renuuns 
stationary,  and  this  stationary  condition  is 
sometimes  produced  by  a  deposit  of  coagulum 

^  See  A  paper  by  the  author  in  St.  Otorge'.» 
Hospital  Baporta,  vol.  vii.  pp.  175  et  aeq. 

>  See  A  ease  under  the  care  of  the  writer,  re. 
ported  iu  the  same  paper,  p.  190. 

3  In  one  ease  under  the  oaie  of  tlie  writn  the  dis- 
eaae  was  oncotinected  with  the  bones,  and  affected 
the  kidney  only.— PofAoIo^oI  Tranaactiont, 
voL  ixiv.  p.  149. 
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lining  the  sac,  uid  leavmg  a  eaoal  through 
whi^  the  hlood-Btream  pasBes,  as  thxou^  the 
normal  artsry.^  In  these  oases,  however,  tiie 
symptome  persist,  bnt  there  are  others  in  which 
aoomplete  spontaneouB  cnreia  obtained;  and 
l^is  may  happen  in  various  ways. 

Spontaneous  Cure. — The  first,and  probably 
the  most  usual,  method  of  spontaneous  cure  la 
by  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  circulation 
Uirougfa  the  tumour,  and  the  gradual  filling 
of  the  sac  by  successive  layers  of  fibrinous 
coagiilum.  The  second  is  by  impaction  of 
clot  in  the  mouth  of  the  aneurysm,  whereby 
in  some  cases  possibly  the  sac  of  the  aneurysm 
is  cut  off  firom  the  blood-stream,  and  its 
contents  brought  to  coagulate.  In  other  eases, 
where  more  than  one  artery  opens  out  of  the 
aae,  tjie  impaction  of  clot  in  one  of  the  distal 
arteries  leads  to  consolidation  of  all  that 
part  of  the  tumour  through  which  the  circu- 
ktion  need  to  pass  into  the  obstmoted  vessel, 
and  thus  a  practical  cure  is  sometimes 
effected,'  the  symptoms  are  cured  and  the 
disease  arrested,  though  the  whole  sac  is 
not  consolidated.  The  third  method  of 
spontaneous  ciure  is  by  inflammation  of  the 
tumour.  This  is  usiuUIy  accompanied  by 
suppuration  of  the  sac  and  evacuation  of  all 
the  contents  of  the  aneurysm,  the  accompany- 
ing inflammation  closing  the  mouths  of  the 
arteries  which  open  out  of  it.  If  the  arteries 
axe  not  so  closed*  death  firom  hemorrhage  will 
oocnr.  It  seem  a  possible  that  inflammation  of 
the  sao  and  the  cellular  membrane  around  it 
may  sometimes  produce  coagulation  within 
the  aneurysm  without  any  suppuration.  A 
fourth  way  in  which  coagulation  of  an  aneu- 
rysm has  been  known  to  be  caused  is  by  re- 
tardation of  the  circulation  or  impaction  of 
elot,  caused  by  another  aneurysm  above ; 
and  there  is  an  old  idea,  which  can  hardly  yet 
be  said  to  be  exploded,  that  an  aneurysmal 
sac  may  by  its  growth  compress  the  artery, 
and  so  lead  to  its  own  coagulation.  This, 
however,  if  it  ever  happens,  is  purely  ex- 
ceptional. 

Bvptwe. — The  rupture  of  an  aneurysm 
may  take  place  either  through  the  skin,  in 
which  case  the  heemorrhage  is  usually,  but 
not  always,  fktal  at  once ;  ^  or  into  one  of  the 
cavities  of  the  body,  when  death  generally 
occurs  immediately,  if  the  rupture  is  into  a 
serous  cavity,  and  after  one  or  two  attacks  of 
hemonfaage  if  a  mucous  membrane  has  been 
involved ;  or  lastly  into  the  cellular  tissue  of 
n  part.  This  event  is  marked-  by  the  «eeaa- 
tion  of  the  pukation;  by  sudden  swellingi 

'  Bee  the  repreflentation  of  a  case  of  this  kmd  in 
Sifftm  <^f  Swgery,  8rd  ed.,  Tot.  iii.  p.  SS. 

'  See  ft  case  of  innoimnate  uienryam  with  're- 
macks  in  The  Lancet,  June  IB,  1S72,  p.  618. 

'  InstancflB  of  BUooeBBfnl  ligature  of  the  arterr 
ftbove  bleeding  from  mptnrea  ftneacysm  are  on 
leooid.  See  a  cose  in  The  Laneet,  1851,  vol.  ii.  p.  80, 
in  whioh  the  femoral  artery  was  snoceisfully  tied 
after  the  bontiiig  of  a  femoral  anearyBin  throogh 
(be  skin. 


accompanied  with  eoehymoaiB  if  the  blood  is 
efFnsed  sabcutaneously ;  and  the  abmpt  &U 
of  temperature  below  the  aneurysm.  A  sen- 
sation of  pain,  or  of  '  something  ^ving  way,' 
is  often  experienced.  Stetiioscopic  examina- 
tion will  probably  detect  a  bruit. 

Tbeathevt. — a.  Medical. — The  methods 
of  treatment  of  aneurysm  are  very  numerous, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  in  a  summary  of 
this  kind  to  discuss  fully  all  the  indications 
for  each.  In  the  first  place,  those  aneurysms 
which  are  inaccessible  to  any  local  treatment, 
or  in  which  local  treatment  would  involve 

freat  danger,  are  treated  medically,  that  is 
y  regimen,  diet,  and  medicine,  by  which  it 
is  hoped  that  gradual  coagulation  will  be 
promoted  in  the  contents  of  the  tumour,  and 
thus  a  complete  or  a  partial  cure  will  be 
brought  about,  as  in  the  natural  process 
above  spoken  of.  The  method  of  Vakalva, 
of  which  the  main  features  were  starving 
and  excessive  bleeding,  and  which  therefore 
produced  considerable  and  often  dangerous 
irregulu'ity  of  the  heart's  action,  is  now 
given  up  in  favour  of  another  plan  intro- 
duced by  Bellingham  and  modified  by  the  late 
Mr.  Jollifi'e  Tufnell,'  in  which,  by  complete 
rest  and  restricted  but  nutritious  diet,  the 
absolute  regularity  of  the  heart's  action  is 
secured,  and  at  a  irate  below  that  of  health, 
both  as  to  rapidity  and  force.  Mr.  Tuihell 
has  given  some  interesting  and  conclusive 
examples  of  the  complete  cure  of  abdominal 
aneurysms  thus  aocom]diehed,  vezified  by 
dissection;  and  one,  at  least,  in  which  an 
aneuryran  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  was  in  all 
probabiUty  entirdy  oonsolidated,  thon^  this 
iact  was  not  verined  by  disaeetiim.  At  my 
rate  the  patient  was  permanently  restored 
to  health.  In  this  method  of  treatment 
drugs  are  only  employed  when  necessary  (aa 
narcotics,  laxatives,  and  tonics  often  are)  to 
ensure  the  regularity  of  the  functions,  to 
control  irritabihty,  or  to  support  the  general 
health.  The  drugs  which  ba\B  been  recom- 
mended as  producing  a  direct  effect  on 
aneurysm  by  promoting  the  coagulation  of 
blood  in  the  sac,  such  as  acetate  of  lead  and 
iodide  of  potassium,  do  not,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  produoe  any  such  ^feot,  nor  in  &ot 
any  specific  efibot  on  the  disease  whatever. 
He  has  often  seen  a  certain  amount  of  im- 
provement under  the  use  of  these  drags,  but 
not,  he  thinks,  more  than  the  regimen  and 
diet  used  at  the  same  time  would  account  for. 
.Other  drugs,  as  aconite  and  digitalis,  are 
rec<mimended  in  order  to  steady  and  reduce 
the  heart's  action,  and  the  latter  especially 
is  sometimes  a  useful  adjuvant,  if  employed 
with  caution,  to  the  treatment  by  restricted 
diet  and  rest.  The  rest  is  total,  the  patient 
never  leaving  his  bed,  nor  ever  rising  from 
it  or  changing  his  position  more  than  by 
occasionally  turning  on  his  side ;  the  bowels 

I  The  Successful  Treaimeni  of  Internal  Anait- 
rytm,  'ind  edit.  1876. 
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are  bo  r^tilated  as  to  avoid  both  constipation 
and  looseness ;  and  the  diet  is  restricted  to 
about  10  oz.  of  solid  food,  of  which  one  half 
is  meat  or  fish,'  and  8  oz.  of  fluid  (comprising 
2  or  8  oz.  of  light  wine  if  necessary),  per 
diem.  The  period  may  be  extended  in- 
definite j,  so  Icmg  as  improvement  eontinnes ; 
birt  in  iJ^  oases  the  patient  and  his  friends 
duHild  be  prepued  sx  a  confinement  of  not 
less  than  three  months.  See  Abdominal 
Ameubtsm;  and  Aobta,  Diseases  of:  Aneu- 

b.  SuBOiCAL. — Most  anenrysms  which  oc- 
cupy an  external  position,  and  are  therefore 
amenable  to  surgical  treatment,  are  curable, 
when  the  def^eneration  of  the  vascular  system 
ia  not  too  extensive,  by  mechanical  means. 
Of  these  the  chief  and  by  far  the  most  suc- 
cesfifiil  are  eitber  the  U^ature  of  the  artery, 
whether  in  the  sac,  above  it,  or  in  some 
special  cases  below  ;  or  oompretnon,  applied 
either  to  the  artery  above  the  aneurysm,  or  to 
the  tumour  itself^  or  simultaneously  in  both 
ntoatiiimB,  and  either  by  the  pressnre  of  an 
iastnunent,  of  the  fingers,  or  c£  Esmareh's 
bandage.  But  as  these  methods  of  treatment 
belong  exclosively  to  the  province  of  su^rery, 
if  is  wonght  better  in  a  work  of  this  kind 
moety  to  name  them,  and  to  refer  the 
reader  to  the  standard  works  on  sturgery  for 
their  description. 

The  other  methods  of  surgical  treatment 
are  fax  less  successful  than  the  above,  and 
have  the  great  drawback  of  being  addressed 
exclusively  to  the  contents  of  the  sac ;  while 
in  the  treatment  by  the  ligature  and  by  com- 
pression the  resilient  power  of  the  sac,  and 
its  consequent  reaction  on  the  blood  which 
it  contains,  no  donbt  ^y  a  great  part  in  the 
cure.  The  methods  now  to  be  mentioned, 
on  the  oontrary,  as  far  as  they  act  on  the  sac 
at  all,  rather  tend  to  contuse  or  to  inflame 
it. 

Oa^Mmopuncture. — The  first  is  galvano- 

{loneture,  in  which  a  current  of  elecbricity  of 
ow  tension,  long  continued,  is  passed  through 
the  blood  in  the  sac,  decomposing  it,  and 
causing  its  coagulation.  Keedles  are  plunged 
into  the  sac,  and  are  then  connected  with  the 
battery ;  and  the  action  is  continued  until  the 
reduction  in  the  pulsation  and  the  flattening 
of  the  tumour  show  that  the  blood  has  been 
partly  coagulated.  Authorities  differ  as  to 
the  details  of  the  method.  Some  apply  first 
the  positive  and  then  the  negative  pole  to 
each  needle;  others  the  negative  pole  only, 
the  positive  bein^  brought  in  contact  with 
the  neig^boming  skin ;  while  some,  on  the 
contrary,  use  the  positive  pole  only.  It  will 
be  found  on  experiment  that  a  certun  amount 
of  coagnlation  takes  place  around  both  poles, 
the  clot  round  the  positive  pole  being  smaller 
bat  firmer  than  that  round  the  negative.  The 
object  of  the  operation  is  to  fill  the  sac  as 
much  as  possible  with  coagulum,  which  shall 
gradoally  harden,  and  shidl  attract  to  itself 


fresh  coagula.  The  dangers  of  the  proceeding 
are  those  of  inflammation  of  the  sac,  or  of 
the  cellular  tissue  around  it ;  of  suppuration 
within  the  tumour,  or  of  sloughing  of  the 
punctures  and  haemorrhage ;  and  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  effects  of  galvanopuncture 
are  very  nneertain,  both  as  to  the  amonnt 
and  firmness  of  Uie  eoagolnm  produced. 
Still  there  is  satiahctory  evidence  of  benefit 
in  many  cases,  and  of  a  cure  in  a  few.  The 
danger  of  inflaming  or  oauterising  the  sac  or 
the  tissues  around  may  be  in  some  measure 
obviated  by  coating  the  needles  with  vul- 
oanite,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  John  Dmican 
of  Edmbui^h.  For  a  very  clear  exposition  of 
the  details  of  this  method,  as  well  as  for 
statements  regarding  the  success  which  has 
attended  .electrolysis  hitherto,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  article  on  electrolysis  by  this 
authority,  in  Heath's  DicUonary  of  Prac- 
tical Surgery.  The  writer  thinks  himself 
justified  in  adding  that  electrolysis  should  be 
restricted  to  cases  of  thoracic,  subclavian,  or 
abdtnninal  anenrysm,  which  cannot  be  cured 
by  medical  means,  and  in  which  rupture 
seems  to  he  imminent,  while  the  situation 
of  the  tumour  forbids  the  application  of 
ligature  or  pressure. 

Coagulating  mjeeUon*. — Another  method 
of  producing  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
sac  is  by  the  use  of  coagulating  injections. 
Other  fluids  have  been  employed,  but  the 
onl^  one  in  general  use  now  is  the  perchloride 
of  iron.  The  circulation  is  to  be  suspended 
by  pressure  on  the  artery  above,  and  also, 
if  possible,  below  the  tumour,  before  the 
injection  is  made  and  for  some  time  alter-  * 
wards.  The  method  is  a  very  dangerous  one 
for  large  aneurysms,  on  account  of  the  riak 
of  embolism,  sloughing,  and  inflammation, 
but  it  may  be  used  with  soacesa  in  small 
disoid  and  anastomotio  aneurysms,  and  also 
in  varicose  aneurysm. 

Introduction  of  foreign  bodien. — Anenr. 
ysms  have  also  been  treated  hy  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  bodies  into  ue  sac,  with 
the  view  of  producing  coagulation  of  the 
blood  upon  the  foreign  substance,  such  as 
fine  wire,  carbolised  catgut,  and  horsehair; 
but  no  case  of  complete  cure  has  hitherto 
been  reported,  though  in  a  celebrated  case  of 
aneurysm  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  operated 
on  by  Signer  Loreta,  of  Bologna,  the  sac  was 
completely  consolidated.  This  was,  however, 
followed  by  the  mptnre  of  the  artery  just 
above  the  tmnonr. 

M€vnipulation. — Finally,  aneurysms  may 
be  ti'eated  by  manipulation.  The  object  of 
this  treatment  is  either  to  detach  a  portion 
of  coagulum  from  the  wall  of  the  aneurysm, 
which  may  he  carried  into  the  mouth  of  the 
sac  or  the  distal  artery,  and  so  effect  a  cure 
as  in  our  second  mode  of  spontaneous  cure, 
or  at  any  rate  bo  to  disturb  and  break  up  the 
clot,  that  its  detached  laminn  may  form 
nuclei  for  further  coagulation.   With  this 
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view  the  aneniyBiiial  tumour  is  grasped  be- 
tween the  two  hands  to  squeeze  all  the 
fluid  blood  out  of  it,  and  one  wall  rubbed 
against  the  other  till  a '  friction  of  sorfaoes 
is  felt  within  the  flattened  mass.'  ^  The  pro* 
ceeding  is  obviously  a  very  dangerous  and 
nneertain  one,  but  some  indubitable  cores 
have  been  thus  effected. 

ArteriorraLona  Aneurysms.  —  A  few 
words  must  be  added  with  respect  to  the 
laxear  forms  of  aneui^Bm.  Arteriovenons 
aneurysms  are  gener^^,  bnt  not  alwa^, 
traumatic,  and  ara  divided  into  two  chief 
forma: — 1.  P^arMio«e(»ia«rym»,inwhieh there 
is  a  small  aneniysmal  timiour  communicating 
both  with  the  artery  and  with  a  vein  which 
is  always  varicose  ;  and  2.  Atteurysvial  varix, 
in  whiui  the  opening  between  the  two  vessels 
is  direct  without  any  tumour  interposed ;  the 
vein  pulsates  as  well  as  being  varicose,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  limb  and  nutrition  of 
the  skin  and  hair  are  increased.  In  all  forms 
of  arteriovenons  aneorysm  the  artery  after  a 
time  becomes  thin  and  mnch  dilated.  The 
signs  of  arteriovenous  differ  from  those  of 
arterial  anenxysm  mainly  in  (his — ^that  be- 
sides the  intermittent  blowrngmurmuT  caused 
by  the  arterial  current,  there  is  a  continuous 
purring  or  rasping  bruit  due  to  the  venous 
current;  and  uiat  berides  the  intermittent 
pnlsation  there  is  a  etmtinuous  thrill.  Yari. 
cose  aneurysm  may  be  cured  by  digital  pres- 
sure applied  directly  to  the  venous  oriSce, 
and  indirectly  to  the  artery  above  at  the 
same  time  ;  or  the  old  operation  may  be 
peiformed,  the  clots  being  turned  out  of  the 
sac  and  the  artery  tied  above  and  below,  the 
vein  being  of  coarse  laid  open  and  secured 
either  by  ligature  or  pressure ;  or  the  artery 
may  be  tied  above  and  below  without  open- 
ing the  sac.  Eleetropuncture  and  coagulating 
injections  have  also  been  used  with  success. 
Aneurysmal  varix  does  not  usoalW  require 
or  admit  of  surgical  treatment.  If  it  does, 
the  limture  of  both  parts  of  the  artery  is 
the  ^y  measure  that  can  be  adopted,  on  the 
fkilure  of  compression. 

Cirsoid  and  Anastomotio  Aneur- 
ysms.— Cirtoid  aneury$m,  or  arterial  varix, 
IB  a  tumour  formed  by  the  coils  of  a  single 
dilated  and  elongated  artery ;  ^  while  aneur- 
ysm  by  anastomoaia  is  a  tumour  formed  by 
the  coils  of  numerons  dilated  and  elongated 
arteries,  with  the  dilated  capillaries  and  veins 
which  communicate  with  those  arteries.  It 
in  often  ditlicuJt  to  distinguish  these  two 
forms  of  arterial  disease  from  each  other. 
Aneurysm  by  anastomosis  frequently  origi- 
nates congenital  ly  as  one  of  the  forms  of 
mevus.  The  usuu  situation  of  these  tumours 
a  on  Uie  scalp.  They  have  often  a  peculiar 
eontinuons  buzzing  or  rushing  murmur, 
which  is  propagated  over  the  whcde  head, 

'  SirW.  Pergnmon,  Jtfad.-CA»r.  Trotn.  xL  8. 
■  Bee  the  fi^ire  on  p.  98,  vol.  iii.,  of  the  Syatsm 
1)^  Aifyffy,  8ra  edition 


and  much  disturbs  the  patient's  rest ;  while 
they  are  liable  to  ulcerate  and  to  become 
the  source  of  serious,  and  even  fetal,  hemor- 
rhage. Some  cases  of  spontaneous  cure  are 
on  record.  Very  numerous  methods  of  treat- 
ment have  been  employed,  of  which  the 
writer  can  only  mention  those  which  are 
most  generally  useful.  When  feasible,  the 
total  removal  of  the  tumour  with  the  knife 
is  certain  to  efiect  a  radical  cure,  but  this 
operation  is  often  too  dangerous  to  be  at- 
tempted. The  entire  removal  by  ligature  is 
still  more  rarely  practicable.  The  galvanic 
cautery  is  often  successful:  ineandeaeent 
wire  being  drawn  through  the  mass  in  Tarious 
directions  divides  it  into  portions,  and  obliter- 
ates  the  vessels  by  producing  cicatrices  at  the 
parts  cauterised.  Setons  have  also  been  used 
with  success,  when  combined  with  the  liga< 
ture  of  the  trunk-artery  ;  and  the  ligature  of 
the  artery  alone  has  been  said  to  be  followed 
by  success,  but  certainly  is  generally  unsuc- 
cessful. Finally,  coagulating  injections  and 
galvanopunoture  have  both  effected  a  certain 
number  of  cures.  T.  Houies. 

Aira-SIECTASIA  (nyycToi',  a  Tessel ; 
and  licratris,  extension). — Extension  or  hyper- 
trophy of  the  capillaries  and  minute  Teasels 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  body,  especially  the 
skin ;  hence  angeiectana  coptUarts,  a  term 
applicable  to  sevenJ  forms  of  vascular 
nsevus.    See  Tumoubs  :  Angeioma. 

ANQBIOIjEUCITIS  {byytlov,  a  vessel, 
and  XfVKos,  white). — Inflammation  of  lym- 
phatic vessels.  8ee  Ltiiphatio  Systbk, 
Diseases  of. 

ANGIIVA  ((Iyx»,  I  seise  by  the  throat, 
strangle,  or  choke). — Snrov. :  Fr.  Angina ; 
Ger.  die  Brdune, 

The  term  angina  was  originally  applied  by 
Latin  writers  on  Physic,  and  is  stiU  much 
used  on  the  Contment,  to  indicate  a  condititm 
in  which  difficulty  of  lureathing  and  of 
BwiJlowiz^  exist  «ther  together  or  separately, 
caused  by  disease  situated  between  the  month 
and  the  lungs,  or  between  the  mouth  and  the 
stomach.  By  a  special  affix  to  the  original 
term,  significative  of  the  seat  or  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  several  morbid  processes  are 
known  and  described,  for  example  : — angina 
parotidea,  or  mumps ;  angina  toruillaria, 
or  quinsy ;  angina  laryngea,  or  laryngitis ; 
angina  pectoria^  or  breast-pang;  angina 
maligna,  or  malignant  sore-throat;  angina, 
membranota,  or  croup. 

These  and  numerous  other  diseases,  differ- 
ing essentially  in  their  nature  and  |iatho- 
logical  relations,  and  having  nothmg  in 
common  but  certain  difficulties  in  breathing 
or  swallowing,  are  thus  classed  under  the 
word  angina.  Such  a  classification  is  open 
to  several  objections,  and  has  nothing  to 
recommend  it.  With  the  exception,  there- 
fore, of  angina  pectoris,  which  has  a  special 
and  femil'^y  signification,  the  Tarious  dis> 
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MMS  oecMumaUy  reeofpUMd  by  the  term 
uigina  will  be  found  described  under  the 
names  by  which  they  are  generally  known  in 
this  country.   See  also  Cvkanche. 

Richard  Qcain. 

AXrailTA  PBCTOBIS.-Stnon.:  Syn- 
cope Anginoea;  Angor  Pectoria ;  Suffoca- 
tive Breast-pang ;  Fr.  Angiite  de  poitrine  ; 
Ger.  Brustbravne. 

Defihition. — A  paroxyBmal  affection  of 
the  chest,  characterised  by  severe  pain,  faint- 
nees,  and  anxiety ;  coining  on  more  or  leas 
suddenly ;  essentially  connected  with  dis- 
orders of  the  pneumc^^astric,  the  sympathetic, 
and  spinal  nerves,  and  their  branches  ;  and 
firequratly  associated  with  structural  disease 
of  tne  heart. 

fnoUMT. — In  nardiing  iiiMr  the  predit- 
poaing  eaute*  of  angina  peetOTis,  we  frequently 
notice:  (1)  A  disMsed  state  of  the  heart. 
(S)  ICorUd  changes  in  the  nerve-tissnes. 
(8)  The  existence  of  a  peculiar  condition  of 
the  nervous  system,  which  may  be  described 
as  an  undue  susceptibility  to  impressions. 
It  would  seem  to  be  often  nereditary,  uid  to 
be  found  in  those  temperaments  in  which 
there  ia  a  high  development  of  the  nervous 
element.  Thus  it  is  that  this  disease  has 
caused  the  deaths  of  many  who,  by  their 
intellectual  development,  have  left  their 
mark  on  the  world's  history.  It  will  suffice 
to  mention,  as  instances  in  this  country,  the 
names  of  Lord  Clarendon,  John  Hunter,  and 
Dr.  Arnold.  (4)  The  ii^nence  of  aqe  in  re- 
lation to  angina  is  conspicuous ;  the  disease 
is  rare  before  puberty ;  and,  in  the  writer's 
exp«ience,  quite  ei|^ty  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
occur  after  forty  years  of  age.'  (6)  Sex  also 
displays  a  marked  influence  amongst  the 
predi^KMing  causes  of  this  disease.  True 
anginn  pectoris  is  etmipnratively  rare  amongst 
women,  a  statement  by  the  late  Sir  John 
Forbes  showing  that  out  of  49  fatal  cases, 
only  2  oeciurred  in  females,  and  4  out  of 
15  non.&tal  cases — fiact^  which  entirely  cor- 
reqmnd  with  the  writer's  experience.  In 
the  hyeterical  temperament  a  form  of  eprndous 
or  fake  angina  is  not  unconunon.  (6)  It  is 
associated  in  many  instances  with  certain 
habits  of  life,  such  as  sedentary  emploirments 
■nd  indnlgeneea  at  the  table,  and  oocauonally 
wifli  those  states  of  the  system  termed  hy- 
stericaL  (7)  Hie  ^uliar  diaihetit  which 
gtras  rise  to  neuralgia  in  various  parts  of  the 
mnAt,  that  in  which  lithic  acid  is  in  excess 
in  ue  system,  would  seem  to  be  in  many 
eases  an  efficient  cause  of  the  symptoms  of 
angina. 

The  exeiiittg  eaiuet  of  the  symptoms  which 

I  Dr.  J.  W.  Moore  ham  diiected  Ettcntion  {DtMin 
Jmtmai  of  Medicine,  Febnuuy,  1690)  to  BymptomB 
of  tnguiA  pectoria  in  the  unte  infective  diseueH 
vl  duSdnn,  whiok  appear,  be  atiyn,  to  arita  from 
deSdant  iauumtaea  ot  the  heart,  graanlax  or  UAtj 
dafsnaratioa  at  that  ocgKB,  or  from  aaddaii  innraaio 
(rf  tanaian  in  ttw  periphanl  artetiaa. 


constitute  angina  peetoria  are:  (1)  Mental 
emotion,  especially  anger  or  nervous  shock. 
(2)  Irritation  propagated  to  the  vaso-motor 
centre,  causing  a  sudden  rise  of  arterial  tenn<m, 
which  reacts  upon  the  heart.  Such  irritation 
may  proceed  from  the  periphery,  through 
the  cerebral  nerves,  as  the  branches  of 
the  fifth  nerve  in  operations  on  the  teeth ; 
through  the  brachial  plexus ;  and  through 
the  sympathetic  and  pneumogastrio  nerves 
distributed  to  the  abdominal  viscera.  (8)  Cold 
ai^lied  to  the  sur&oei  especially  by  edA  winds. 
(4)  I^yuoal  exertion,  or  ai^  other  agmoy  by 
which  ^s  heart's  action  is  excited  and  its 
regularity  disturbed.  (6)  Certain  toxie  agents, 
more  especially  ezoessiTe  tobaeco-smdung, 
malaria,  and  the  like.  (6)  Indigestion, 
acidity,  and  flatulent  diatenuon. 

Fatholoot. — For  a  better  comprehension 
of  the  Bymptoma  comprised  under  the  term 
Euigina  pectoris,  a  description  of  the  innerva- 
tion  of  the  heart,  with  the  relations  of  its 
nerves  to  those  of  other  organs  and  regions, 
will  be  found  practically  useful. 

1.  Innervation  of  the  Heart  and  ite 
nervout  relaiionM. — There  are  embedded  in 
the  heart-substance,  especially  towards  Uie 
base  of  the  ventricles,  in  the  auriculo-Toi. 
trioular  groove,  and  in  the  auricular  wall 
near  the  entraiwe  of  the  great  veins,  minute 
ganglia,  from  which  grey  filaments  are  dis. 
bibuted  to  the  muscle-tissue,  whilst  other 
fibres  form  a  fine  network  beneath  the  endo- 
cardium. Connected  with  these  so-called 
terminal  ganglia  is  the  cardiac  i^exus,  and 
situated  behind  and  in  the  concavity  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  formed  by  the  ultimate 
ramifications  of  branches  from  (a)  the  pneu- 
mogaetric,  and  from  (b)  the  sympathetic. 

(a)  The  fibres  of  the  pneumogattric  come 
from  the  trunk,  as  well  as  from  the  superior 
'  and  recurrent  laryngeal  branches  of  that 
nerve.  Those  fibres  from  the  trunk  and  from 
the  recurrent  branch  are  of  the  '  small  medul* 
lated  or  visceral'  variety,  retaining  thdr 
white  sheath  as  fiur  as  the  terminal  ganglia 
in  Che  heart.  They  leave  the  medmla  ob- 
longata and  ^inal  cord  as  part  of  the  upper 
roots  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  viz.,  those 
which  arise  with  the  vagus  and  with  Uie 
first,  second,  and  probably  third  cervical 
nerves,  thuR  forming  what  Dr.  Oaskell  has 
designated  the  cervico-cranial  outflow  of  vis- 
ceral nerves  {Joum.  of  Physiology,  vol.  vii.). 

(&)  The  fibres  of  the  tympaihsiie  which 
enter  the  cardiac  plexus  are  non-medullated. 
They  are  traceable  thereto,  with  some  differ- 
ence in  distribution  on  the  two  sides,  from  the 
superior,  middle,  and  inferior  cervical  ganglia, 
as  well  as  from  the  first  thoraoio  gan^i(m 
of  the  sympathetic,  and  from  the  ammlus  of 
Vienssens,  a  ring  of  fibres  which  encircles 
the  subckvian  artery,  and  connects  the 
two  last-mentioned  ganglia.  These  gEui^lia 
{lateral)  are  connected  by  communicating 
tnunobes  with  the  anterior  primary  branches 
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of  the  corresponding  Bpinal  nerves,  but  those 
which  join  these  ganglia  with  the  eighth 
cervical  and  the  first  dorsal  nerves  are 
formed  of  grey  fibres  only.  The  central 
source  of  the  cardiac  sympathetic  fibres  is 
probably  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
qdnal  oord,  from  whence  they  paM  oat  m  fine 
mednllated  or  Tiecaral  filnres  in  the  rami 
eoflimtmuKintff*  from  the  aeoond,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  thoracic  spinal  nerves.  Thence 
pusing  upwards  to  the  first  thoracic  ganglion, 
in  the  annuIuB  of  Vieussens,  to  the  inferior 
and  superimr  cervical  ganglia,  they  lose  their 
medulla,  and  issue  forth  as  grey  fibres,  to 
form  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  sym- 
pathetic cardiac  nerves,  to  the  cardiac  plexus 
above  mentioned.  Numerous  communications 
take  place  between  the  various  branches  of 
the  vagus  and  sympathetic  in  their  course  to 
the  cardiac  plexus. 

Wi^  reference  to  the  functiont  of  the 
several  nerve-stracttires  just  described,  it  is 
probable  that  the  intrinsic  cardiac  ganglia 
are  mainly  concerned  in  distributing  the  im- 
presaionB  which  reach  them  by  the  va^  and 
8ym|iBtiietiB  nerves,  and  in  regulating  the 
uutntion  of  the  mnsonlar  fibres  of  the  l^art's 
walls,  which,  according  to  recent  researches, 
seem  to  possess  from  the  cerebro-Bpinal  cen- 
tres independent  automatic  motor  power. 

The  efferent  impulses  from  the  cerebro- 
spinal centres  are  of  two  kinds.  The  one 
accelerating  (katabolic),  which  reaches  the 
heart  by  way  of  the  sympathetic  fibres  from 
the  cervical  and  first  thoracic  ganglia ;  the 
other  inhibitory  (anaboUc),  transmitted  by 
those  branches  of  the  vagus  derived  from  the 
spinal  accessory  which  pass  to  the  c&rdiao 

flexus  from  the  trunk  and  recurrent  laryngeal, 
t  should  be  remembered  that  these  accele- 
rating impnlBea  reach  the  heart  by  channels 
which  oorre^ood  to  those  taken  by  the  vaso- 
eonstrictor  nerves  of  the  body,  that  is  from 
tiie  spinad  cord  by  the  rami  viaeerales  of 
the  npper  thoracic  spinal  nerves.  The  inhi- 
bitory stimuli  to  the  heart,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  carried  by  the  like  branches  of  the  cervical 
region  through  the  spinal  accessory. 

The  various  afferent  impressions,  which 
probably  originate  at  the  endocardial  sur- 
uhce,  travel  to  the  nerve-centres  mainly,  if 
not  entirely,  by  the  branches  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric.  Those  special  centripetal  impulses, 
which,  by  inhibiting  the  vaso-motor  centre  in 
the  medulla  oblongata,  cause  paralysis  of  the 
vesselB  of  the  rolanchnic  area,  are  known  as 
*  deiffcasOT,*  and  reach  the  centre  by  those 
branches  which  join  the  cardiac  plexus  from 
the  superior  laryngeal  and  cervical  cardiac 
nerves.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  pain- 
ful impressions, also  take  this  course. 

Lastly,  the  connexions  of  this  nervous 
apparatus  with  other  organs  and  regions 
most  be  briefly  mentioned,  as  the  paths 
by  which  cardiac  disturbance  may  be  in- 
duced.  These  connexions  are  numerous  and 


extensive.  Birvtctly  or  indirectly,  most  of 
the  cranial  nerves  communicate  with  the 
vagus  and  sympaUietio,  such  as  the  trifacial, 
and,  more  remotely,  the  motoret  oeuU ;  the 
facial,  both  with  the  sympathetic  and  posterior 
aurioidar  branch  of  Uie  vagus;  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, with  fllaments  from  the  supeiior 
cervical  ganglion,  as  well  as  with  the  ganglion 
of  the  root  and  posterior  aorionlor  branch  of 
the  vagus;  the  spinal  accessory,  with  a  com- 
mnnicating  strand  from  the  ganglion  of  the 
root  of  the  vagus,  and  by  incorporation  in  the 
pneumogastric  of  the  entire  internal  branch ; 
the  hypoglossal,  with  branches  from  the  su- 
perior cervical  guiglion  and  ganglion  of  the 
root  of  the  vagus;  and  lastly  the  cervical  szid 
brachial  plexuses.  In  this  way  the  greater 
part  of  the  head  and  neck,  the  arms,  dia- 
phragm, and  chest-walls,  are  brought  into 
indirect  nerve-relationship  with  the  heart. 
The  intimate  association  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  and  sympathetic  in  their  distribntiim 
to  the  pharynx,  lai^x,  and  lungs,  to  the 
gullet)  stomach,  and  mtestineB,  as  w^  as  the 
uver  and  other  abdonunal  viscera,  acoomitB  for 
irritation  in  these  organs  reflexly  affecting  the 
heart's  action.  That  certain  emotional  skates 
influence  the  heart  is  well  known,  though 
the  paths  taken  cannot  be  clearly  defined. 

Seeing  thus  how  widespread  are  the 
relations  existing  in  these  various  systems 
of  nerves,  and  seeing  how  complicated  ore 
the  causes  which  may,  directly  or  indirectly, 
disturb  their  functions,  and  with  them  the 
functions  of  the  heart  itself — we  cao  recognise 
the  difficulty  of  identifying  and  establifiiing 
the  pathology  of  the  class  of  eoseB  known  as 
'  angina  pectoris.' 

2.  Anatomical  Charaeiera. — ^Vascular  and 
inflammatory  changes  *f»  the  nenwt,  such  as 
occur  in  the  gonty  diathesiB,  new  growths 
afieeting  the  nerve-tisanes,  «id  atheromatous 
patches  on  tiie  cardiac  vessels,  involving  the 
fibres  and  ganglia  of  tiie  cardiac  plexus,  and 
the  vagus  and  sympathetic,  have  been  ob- 
served and  deswibed  in  oases  of  angina 
pectoris. 

With  reference  to  the  condition  of  the 
heart,  angina  may  exist  and  lead  to  a  fatal 
result  without  any  discoverable  disease  in 
this  organ  or  in  its  appendages.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  various 
forms  of  structural  disease  of  the  heart  and 
aorta  have  been  observed — such  as  athero- 
matous or  calcareous  degeneration  at  the 
orifices  of  or  in  the  coronary  arteries,  in 
^e  valves,  or  in  Uie  aorta;  dilatation  of  the 
cavities  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  aorta ;  fibroid 
degeneraMon  of  tiie  heart's  walls,  and  ac- 
cumulation of  h.i  in  their  texture;  and 
lastly,  and  probably  the  most  important 
change  of  all,  fotty  degeneration  of  the 
muscular  tissue,  the  nature  of  which  was 
first  c^Boribed  by  the  present  writer.  This 
lesion  is  constantly  associated  with  the  cal- 
careous and  atheromatous  states  just  men- 
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tioned,  and  which,  being  more  prominent, 
alone  attracted  the  notice  of  former  ob- 
servers. Kay  more,  tfaia  lesion  of  the  walls 
of  the  heart  is  in  itself  a  frequent  and  saf- 
ficient  canse  of  one  of  the  most  prominent 
symptoms  of  angina  pectoris — fainting.  This 
eonution  has  been  elsewhere  described  by  the 
writer  {Medical  and  Chirwrgieal  Sooiety'* 
Transaction;  vol.  xxziii.),  under  Hie  name  of 
Syneo^  lethalia,  or  fktal-&iniiia88 — a  de* 
ugnation  analogous  to  that  given  by  Parry 
to  angina  pecttms,  which  he  called  Syncope 
anginoMO. 

The  cavities  of  the  heart  have  been  foond 
dilated  and  containing  blood ;  or  contracted 
and  empty. 

Intimately  associated  with  the  state  of  the 
heart  just  described  are  some  interesting  ob- 
servations by  Professor  Mac  William  of  Aber- 
deen, as  to  that  condition  of  the  cardiac  muscle 
whi(^  is  known  as  '  delirium  cordis  or  fibrillar 
contraction.'  This  consists  in  a  rhythmic, 
ioco-ordinate,  and  rapidly  repeated  contrac- 
tion of  the  various  muscular  bundles,  whereby, 
the  usual  beat  being  abolished,  the  ventricle 
are  thrown  into  a  tumultuous  state  of  quick, 
irr^ular,  twitching  action,  with  at  the  same 
time  a  great  &U  in  blood-presmre.  Snoh 
aetiaa  ia  ^nite  incompetent  to  empty  the  ven- 
^ide,  which  becomes  distended  with  blood, 
■nd  zemaina  in  a  condition  of  diastole.  This 
state  appears  to  be  induced  by  very  trifling 
eaaaes,  frequently  not  recogmsabto.  Such 
mechanical  disturbance  as  the  presence  of 
a  flatulent  stomach  or  over-distended  colon 
would  certainly  appear  a  sufficient  canse,  and 
this  LB  a  common  association  of  an  attack  of 
angina  or  &tal  syncope.  It  is  probable  that 
recovery  from  this  condition,  possible  in  ex- 
perimenta  on  lower  animals,  is  impossible  in 
man.  The  susceptibility  of  the  muscle  to 
assume  this  state  is  doubtless  due  to  some 
malnutrition  of  a  degenerative  ehaiacter. 

8.  Summary. —  To  summarise  the  pre- 
ceding statements,  it  may  be  said  that 
whilst  there  is  <rften  in  angina  pectoris  an 
absence  of  any  tangible  or  evident  structural 
''^fft")  the  morbid  state  producing  the  au- 
ghums  symptoms  may  be  situated  in  the 
medulla  oblongata  ;  in  the  course  of  the 
nerves,  or  in  their  branches ;  or  in  the  car- 
diac ganglia  themselves.  It  may  be  the  result 
of  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  nerves, 
such  as  occurs  in  the  lithic  acid  or  gouty 
diadiesis ;  or  of  other  textural  changes,  such 
as  connective-tissue  growth  or  other  growths 
involving  the  nerve-fibres  and  gangHa.  An 
attack  may  be  produced  by  emotions  acting 
eentrifrigally ;  or  by  irritation  acting  cen> 
tripetally,  rtrfl acted,  as  just  said,  through 
tha  Taso-motor  centre,  from  impressions 
made  on  the  peripheral  extremities  of  nerves. 
TtsoB  acidity  of  the  stomach,  the  result  of 
indigestion,  often  gives  rise  to  symptoms 
idiieh  vary  elosely  resemble,  if  they  do  not 
eonatitntei  an  attack  of  angina.   It  ia  by  a 


similar  mechanism  that  an^al  symptoms 
have  been  produced  by  irritation  reflected 
from  the  fifth  nerve,  as  in  pivoting  teeth ;  by 
such  irritfttion  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  ^in  as 
results  from  severe  herpes;  by  cold,  or  by 
exposure  to  wind.  But  the  most  frequent 
source  of  the  symptoms  of  true  angina  is  to 
be  found  in  those  stractiural  aflections  of  the 
heart  already  described. 

SnuTOHS.— An  attack  of  an^a  pectoris 
oommencea  suddenly  with  pain  m  the  region 
of  the  heart,  generally  on  a  level  with  the 
lower  end  of  the  atemum;  occasionally  it 
may  be  traced  from  a  remote  point,  following 
the  course  of  the  nerves,  even  from  the  enda 
of  the  Angara.  The  paiu  is  severe,  and  of  an 
oppressive,  grasping,  crushing,  or  stabbing 
character.  It  extends  sometimes  across  the 
chest,  but  more  frequently  backwards  to  the 
scapula,  and  upwards  to  the  left  shoulder  and 
arm.  The  pain  is  accompanied  by  a  distress- 
ing sense  of  sinking,  of  faiiitness,  which  causes 
the  patient  to  seek  support,  or  of  impending 
death.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  generally 
irregular.  The  pulse  at  the  wrist  corresponds ; 
but  in  many  well-marked  cases  of  angina  it 
is  tenae  and  reaisting,  yielding  a  sphygmo- 
graphio  traoiog  indicative  of  extremely  high 
tension,  more  especially  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  attaek.  A  foar  of  aggravating  the  pun 
prevents  the  patient  from  breathing  deeply, 
thoi^lh  the  respiratory  function  may  not  be 
really  interfered  with.  The  ezpreaaion  is 
anxious,  the  fooe  is  pallid,  the  lips  are  more 
or  less  livid.  The  whole  surface  of  the  body 
is  pale,  cold,  and  covered  with  a  clammy 
sweat.  Flatulence  is  often  present ;  urine  in 
some  cases  ia  passed  at  short  intervals,  and 
generally  in  abundance. 

The  attack,  more  or  less  severe,  having 
lasted  a  variable  time— from  a  few  minutes 
to  one  or  two  hours— cornea  to  an  end,  either 
suddenly  or  by  d^(rees.  The  pallor  and 
coldness  of  the  auraoe  are  replaced  by  a 
-unifdrm  glow — tiie  face  may  even  flush ;  the 
pulse  becomes  soft  and  fall ;  and  there  is  a 
general  feeling  of  relief.  A  sense  of  numb- 
ness or  tingling  occasionally  remains  along 
the  course  of  the  nerves  derived  from  the 
brachial  and  oervioal  plexnaea  of  the  affected 
side. 

Clinical  Varieties.— All  the  phenomena 
of  an  anginal  seizure  as  above  described  may 
be  more  or  less  modified.  The  attack  may 
come  on  when  the  patient  is  at  rest,  and 
occasionally  it  sets  ia  during  sleep ;  but  it  is 
more  commonly  induced  by  emotion  or  by 
physical  exertion,  especially  by  walking  up 
an  Bsceitt  or  by  exposure  to  cold  air  or  wind. 
The  pun  may  be  comparatively  slight,  and 
aa  such  may  reour  with  interrupitions,  it  may 
be,  during  months  or  even  yeara,  representing 
anginoid  symptoms  rather  thim  true  angina 
pectoris.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  so 
severe  as  to  nuirk  a  firat,  a  single,  and  a 
fatal  attack. 
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The  pun  niay  be  almost  limited  to  the 
r^on  of  the  heart,  or  the  lower  part  of  the 

Btemum ;  it  may  extend  all  over  the  cbert 
to  both  arms,  or  spread  to  the  sides  of  the 
head  and  neck  and  down  one  or  both  legs ; 
and  it  may.  in  some  cases,  involve  the 
diaphragm.  The  action  of  the  heart  may 
be  slow,  weak,  and  fluttering;  or  excited 
and  bounding— causing  a  distressing  sense 
of  palpitation  ;  it  may  be  regular  or  ir- 
regular. Obstruction  to  the  circulation  from 
spasm  of  the  arterioles  is  amongst  the  most 
constant  phenomena  of  the  seizure.  The 
breathing  sometimes  assumes  an  asthmatic 
character,  with  comparatively  little  pain. 
There  may  be  laryngeal  spasm.  The  mental 
functions  are  generally  undisturbed ;  but 
there  is  sometimes  slight  wandering  as  the 
attack  passes  off,  and  unconsciousness  is  said 
to  be  occasionally  observed.  The  sense  ot 
dtmger  of  impending  death  is  a  character- 
istic symptom  of  angina,  and  one  not  often 
absent;  whilst  a  sensation  of  gasping  or 
choking,  with  difficulty  in  swallowing,  is 
occasionally  present.  The  position  of  the 
patient  varies.  Sometimes  he  stands,  resting 
his  arms  on  any  convenient  object ;  some- 
times he  stoops  or  leans  forward,  unwiUing 
to  be  disturbed,  even  to  speak.  As  a  rule  the 
attack  passes  off  abruptly,  as  it  commenced, 
leaving  the  nifierer  free  from  discomfort; 
iu  other  oases  its  disappearance  is  slow.  The 
varieties  in  the  symptoms  of  angina  pectoris, 
thus  seen  to  be  remarkably  nmnerous,  cha- 
racterise a  form  of  disease  which  may  be 
comparatively  mild  and  of  long  duration,  or 
(me  of  intense  suffering,  hastening  to  a  fatal 
termination.^ 

CoupLiCATioKS.  —  Amongst  the  diseased 
conditions  with  which  angina  pectoris  may  be 
said  to  be  associated,  rather  than  complicated, 
are  disorders  of  the  liver  and  of  the  digestive 
organs,  gout,  renal  disease,  diabetes,  and  cer- 
tain affections  of  the  nervous  system.  Indeed, 
so  marked  is  the  latter  connexion,  that  Trous- 
seau dwelt  OD  the  relation  which  he  believed 
to  exist  between  epilepsy  and  angina— a  re- 

'  There  may  be  mentioned  bere  a  case  of  a 
geatteman  acmutomed  to  pass  litfaio  acid,  who,  for 
■ereral  years  liable  to  paana  over  the  right  side  of 
the  chest  SH  low  aa  the  nypodumdrinm,  was  seized 
at  night  with  a  severe  aggravation  of  these  pains, 
with  coldness  of  the  surface,  irregular  action  of  the 
heart,  depression,  and  other  svmptoms',  which,  had 
the  attack  conunenced  on  the  left  aide  of  the  ^est, 
wonld  have  been  recognised  as  typical  angina  pec- 
toris. Similar  attacks  recurred  at  intervals  for  some 
weeks ;  the j  were  easily  brought  on  even  by  walk- 
ing on  a  level  surface  for  a  few  hnndzed  ^ards. 
The  most  carefal  examination  failed  to  elicit  any 
evidence  ot  organic  disease  in  the  organs  ot  oirca- 
lation  or  respiration.  The  patieat  is  now  alive  alter 
several  years  and  in  fair  health.  Similar  oases  have 
mnoe  mien  under  the  writer's  notice.  An  inter- 
esting case  bae  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Horison  {Edin.  Med.  Journal,  February  1S79),  in 
which  disease  of  the  right  mA»  ot  the  heart  was 
accompanied  by  eymptoms  ot  ^wgi"^  affecting  the 
corresponding  side  of  the  chest  anft  arm. 


lation  which  seems  to  depend  on  that  sos- 
ceptlbility  to  nervous  maladies  already  noticed 

as  presented  by  scone  individuals,  rather  than 
on  any  special  patholt^cal  connexion  between 
these  two  diseases.  More  than  one  strikiDg 
instance  of  this  apparent  connexion  has  &]len 
under  the  writer's  notice.  A  marked  example 
might  be  mentioned  in  which  this  suscepti- 
bility was  such,  that  an  oppressive  meal  of 
indigestible  food  brought  on  a  first  and  dis- 
tressing anginal  seizure,  which  was  followed 
by  other  attacks.  Brain  disease  with  epileptio 
symptoms  was  subsequently  developed. 

PhOOBBSS,  DuBATIOH,  AMD  Tbbhinationb.  

The  progress  and  duration  of  angina  pecttnis 
will  depend  wholly  npaa  the  nature  of  ito  oause> 
^any  cases  in  wmeh  a  first  attack  proved  &ial 
have  been  recorded.  In  four  such  cases  which 
have  oome  under  the  writer's  ol»ervation,  *» 
post-moirtem  examination  revealed  the  fiict 
that  there  was  in  each  slight  partial  hcemor- 
rhage  into  the  walls  of  the  heart,  which  had 
been  the  seat  of  fatty  degeneration,  connected 
with  calcification  of  the  coronary  arteries. 
The  symptoms  in  these  cases  were  those  of 
the  most  severe  form  of  angina  pectoris.  On 
the  other  hand,  cases  present  themselves  in 
which  symptoms  may  occur  at  intervals  for 
years.  Thus  in  many  instances  individuals 
present  all  the  symptoms  of  marked  angina, 
aoccHoapanied  by  most  of  its  distressing  phe- 
nomena, and  by  the  anxieties  and  fears  that 
they  beget ;  yet  these  cases,  having  more  a 
neurotic  or  gouty  origin,  are  con£(^ed  by 
treatment,  the  sufferers  being  restored  to 
health,  or  continuing  for  years  to  enjoy  com- 
parative comfort.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
cases  in  which  angina  is  connected  with 
structural  disease  of  the  heart  or  of  the 
nerves  controlling  cardiac  action,  the  attacks 
progress  in  frequency  and  severity,  and 
tend,  with  more  or  less  certaioty,  to  a  fatal 
termination— it  may  be  within  a  few  days  or 
weeks. 

DiAQNOSis. — A  typical  case  of  angina  pec- 
toris, such  as  has  been  already  described,  can 
hardly  be  mistaken.  But  when  the  several 
symptoms  constituting  an  aitadc  are  vaziously 
modified,  some  being  lessened  in  severity  and 
others  exaggerated ;  or  when  these  STOiptoms 
depend  on,  so  to  speak,  remote  and  remov- 
able causes ;  it  is  often  diffiotilt  to  say  how 
far  the  disease  is  what  may  be  regarded  as  a 
remediable  neuredgia,  or  an  attack  of  what  is 
commonly  recognised  as  true  angina  peetraris. 
So  also  it  may  be  difficult  to  say,  in  cases  of 
true  angina,  whether  the  seizure  is  dependent 
on  structural  lesions  which  admit  of  no  im- 
provement, or  on  some  condition  that  may 
be  amenable  to  treatment.  But  it  is  wiUi 
this  affection,  as  with  so  many  others,  more 
difficult  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  cause 
on  which  the  symptoms  d^nd,  than  merely 
to  recognise  the  presence  of  tiie  disease  itself. 
Witb  re&rence  to  the  diagnosis  of  1^  struc- 
tural diseases  of  the  heart  above  referred  to, 
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it  ifl  mmeoeBaary  to  describe  here  that  which  ] 
will  be  finind  fully  treated  of  under  speeisl 
beads.  It  renuuns  bat  to  aay  ttiat  in  every 
eaee  the  eloaest  Bcmtiny  most  be  mode  into 
the  condition  of  the  mari  and  great  blood- 
^'eswla,  with  a  view  to  determine  presence 
or  abeenea  of  disease.  The  investigation 
must  further  extend  to  other  viscera,  sach 
as  the  liver  and  stomach,  and  to  the  diges- 
tive organs  generally,  as  weU  as  to  the 
Mveral  other  sources  from  which  symptoms 
of  angina  may  be  excited  by  the  reflected 
irritation  already  described.  Certain  symp- 
toms resulting  from  the  presence  of  other 
diseases  should  not  be  confounded  with  angina 
— such,  for  example,  as  the  pain  and  dyspnoea 
caused  by  pressure  of  aneurysms  or  of  tumours 
within  uie  chest;  by  rheumatic  or  gouty 
neuralgia  of  the  chest-walls ;  by  i)leurodynia, 
or  acute  pleuiisy ;  or  by  indigestion,  acidity, 
and  flatolence.  Each  and  all  of  these  eevml 
conditions  must  be  eonndered  by  way  of 
exclusion  in  determining  the  nature  and  wigin 
of  the  disease.  < 
Pboonosis. — In  anticipating  the  future  of  I 
an  attack  of  angina  pectaria,  we  must  be  | 
guided  chiefly  by  a  knowledge  of  its  cause ;  ' 
in  some  respects  also  by  its  severity ;  and  by  | 
the  previous  history  of  the  case.  Thus,  if  , 
we  can  ascertain  that  the  attack  has  been  , 
broo^t  on  by  some  clearly  established  and 
removable  cause,  such  as  fatigne,  a  chill,  ! 
or  indigestion,  a  favourable  prognosis  may 
be  fairly  entertained.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  history  of  the  case  tells  tiut  thrae  have 
been  several  previona  lUtaoks,  each  inereasing 
in  sererUy  and  ccmneeted  with  heart-disease, 
we  can  acareeW  avoid  being  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  tiie  complaint  will  tend,  with 
more  or  less  rapidity,  to  a  fatal  termination. 
Between  these  two  classes  of  eases  there 
exist  a  large  majority  of  instances  in  which 
(be  symptoms  of  angina,  of  greater  or  less 
severity,  depend  on  neurosis,  on  gouty  dia- 
thesis, or  on  other  soiirces  of  nerve-disorder, 
amenable  to  treatment ;  and  in  which,  there- 
fore,  a  &vourable  prognosis  may  to  some 
extent  be  given.  But  in  all  cases  great 
caution  should  be  exercised;  for  many  in> 
■tancee  occur  in  which,  from  slight  and  obscure 
begimiings,  severe  and  even  &tal  examples  of 
the  disease  have  been  developed. 

TsunniiT. — The  treatment  of  angina 
pectmu  mnrt,  first,  have  reference  to  rehef  of 
the  attack  itself;  and,  see<mdly,  during  the 
interval,  to  the  removal*  if  praciaeable,  of  the 
causes  on  which  the  attacks  may  depend. 

During  the  attack,  it  is  necessary  first,  if 
possible,  to  lessen  the  patient's  anxiety  and 
fear.  He  should  be  allowed  to  retain  the 
poution  in  which  he  feels  most  comfort,  and  an 
attempt  must  inmiediatoly  be  made  to  reheve 
the  sufiering.  If  the  exciting  cause  be  one 
that  can  be  removed,  this  should  be  accom- 
plished. For  example,  if  the  stomach  be  full 
ondigflBted  food,  an  emetic  of  mustard 


might  be  ^ven  with  advantage ;  or  if  fla- 
tulence be  present,  peppermint,  ether,  and 
other  antispasmodics  will  be  nsefiiL  If 
cold  have  i^odnced  the  seizure,  (he  feet  and 
hands  should  be  immersed  in  hot  water,  hot 
bottles  applied  to  the  snrfiwe  of  the  body, 
and  poultices  of  linseed  or  mustard,  or  em- 
brocations of  chloroform  or  laudanmn,  should 
be  applied  to  the  chest.  For  the  more  im- 
mediate reUef  of  pain  some  of  the  agents  now 
known  to  be  effectual  for  the  purpose  shoiild 
be  administered.  The  nitrite  of  amyl,  origin- 
ally introduced  by  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton,  has 
been  found  a  more  efficient  remedy  than  any 
other  hitherto  recommended  for  the  direct 
reUef  of  the  distressing  symptoms  oS  the 
disease.  Five  or  six  nunims  of  this  drug, 
which  is  usually  dispensed  in  capsules,  should 
be  carefnUy  inhaled,  from  a  handkerchief  or 
piece  of  lint,  and,  if  necessary,  the  inhalation 
may  be  repeated. 

Nitroglycerine,  suggested  by  Dr.  Hurrell, 
seems  also  to  act  efliciently  in  doses  of 
grain,  in  the  form  of  the  official  tabells  or 
1  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution.  The  dose  may 
be  repeated  three  or  four  times  at  short  in- 
tervals ;  but  these  drugs  must  be  used  with 
caution,  as  in  many  cases  they  produce  head- 
ache and  superficial  congestion. 

The  action  of  these  agents  depends  on  the 
power  they  possess  of  relaxing  the  arterioles, 
thus  dimimshing  the  peripheral  resistance, 
freeing  the  heart's  action,  and  readjusting 
the  circulation.  If  the  pain  be  of  a  m<ure 
persistent  character,  hypodenuio  il^eeti<m  of 
morphine  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

In  those  cases  in  which  debility  and  ezhaira- 
tion  exist,  the  ordinary  stimuhmts  will  be 
required,  and  various  antispasmodics,  such  as 
ether,  ammonia,  Ac.,  may  be  given  with  more 
or  less  benefit.  In  cases  of  sudden  cardiac 
failure  Professor  MacWilliam  recommends 
fiuradic  excitation  of  the  heart,  in  the  form  of 
a  series  of  periodic  single  induction  shocks, 
at  the  normal  rate  approximately  of  cardiac 
action.  These  should  be  sent  through  the 
heart  so  as  to  afTect  the  auricles  as  well  as  the 
ventricles,  one  electrode  being  applied  over 
the  seat  of  the  cardiac  impulse,  the  other  over 
the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra.  Large  spbnge- 
electrodes  should  be  used,  they  and  the  skin 
being  well  moistened  with  si^t  solntion.  The 
shocks  employed  should  be  strong — auffieient 
to  excite  powerful  contraction  in  the  volun* 
taty  muscles. 

During  the  intervals. — It  is  of  course  de- 
sirable to  avoid  all  causes  likely  to  bring  on 
an  attack  of  angina,  such  as  mental  excite- 
ment, bodily  exertion,  exposure  to  cold,  and 
indulgence  in  indigestible  food  or  heavy 
meals.  The  leading  principle  in  treatment 
should,  however,  be  to  endeavour  to  deter- 
mine and  to  remove,  when  possible,  the  cause 
of  the  attacks.  Whether  they  depend  on  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  heart,  whether  on  simple 
neuralgia,  whether  on  gout  or  dyspepsiai 
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whether  on  debility,  or  on  falness  of  habit — 
to  each  of  such  eonditioDB  must  appropriate 
treatment,  as  described  in  other  parte  of  this 
work,  be  persistently  directed.  A  variety  of 
specific  remedies  has  been  recommended, 
Buch  as  iodide  of  potaseimn  or  sodium  in 
diseased  states  of  the  arteries,  arsenic,  phos- 
phorus, iron,  zinc,  and  the  difTerent  sedatives 
and  anti^uwmodicB.  Galvanism,  in  the  form 
of  the  continuous  current  &om  thirty  cells, 
has  proved  of  use  in  some  imoomplicated 
cases,  the  positive  pole  being  placed  on  the 
atemam,  and  the  negative  on  the  lower 
cervical  vertebra.  Huohard,  in  his  exhaus- 
tive work  on  angina  pectoris,  discusses  the 
action  of  antipyrin  and  phenacetin,  which 
he  regards  as  useful  in  false  angina.  He  de- 
scribefl  as  useless,  or  even  dangerouB,  the  em- 
ployment of  chl<mdt  sulphontu,  afeit^ine,  and 
certain  other  droga*  Excellent,  however,  as 
many  of  the  remedies  above  named  may  be 
under  special  and  soitable  circumstances,  the 
result  of  treatment  must  entirely  depend  on 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  how  far  it  is 
within  reach  of  well-directed  agencies.  Some 
cases  of  apparently  severe  angina  will  be 
found  to  yield  to  treatment ;  whilst,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  complaint, 
others  unhappily  proceed  to  a  fatal  terminsr 
tion  in  spite  of  every  effort  directed  to  their 
rehef.  BiCHARD  Quain. 

AKHIDB08I8  {b,  priv. ;  and  idp«s, 
sweat). — Absence  or  want  of  perspiration. 
See  Perspibatiov,  Disorders  of. 

ANHIDBOTICS  (a,  priv. ;  and  Upws, 
sweat). — Agents  which  check  perspiration. 
See  PBBaPiBATioN,  Disorders  of. 

AiniilZrE  POISOir.— The  aniline 
dyes,  which  are  a  modem  discovery,  present 
the  most  brilliant  hues  of  yellow,  blue,  and 
red ;  as  saoh  they  have  been  used  for  dyeing 
stockings,  gloves,  &c.  These  articles  when 
worn  are  apt  to  produce  an  intense  form  of 
inflammation  and  vesication  of  the  skin, 
which  is  rebellious  against  treatment,  and 
liable  to  relapse  for  many  months  after  the 
original  attack  has  subsided.    See  Dbb- 

MATITia. 

AJnWAT.  TOlBOSB^See  Foisons. 

ANEYZiOSIS  (ayK^Xof,  crooked).  — 
Marked  stiSness  or  absolute  fixation  of  a 
joint.  Ankylosis  may  be  fibrous,  bony,  or 
vital.  Ankylosis  is  said  to  be  '  vital  *  when 
it  is  due  to  the  impairment  of  motility  caused 
by  rigidity  of  the  muscular  apparatus  sur- 
rounding the  joint.   See  Joints,  Diseases  ot 

AZTKYIiOSTOMA  (ayxuXoc,  crooked; 
and  ord/ia,  a  month). — A  genus  of  nematoid 
worms.   See  Entozoa. 

ANODTJSfJffi  (a,  priv.;  andddu»i,pain). — 
DfiFiNiTiOK.— Medicines  which  relieve  pain 
by  lessening  the  excitability  of  nerves  or  of 
nerve-centres. 


ENnvBEATioif. —  Anodyne  medidneB  in- 
clude Opium  and  its  alkaloids — Morphine  and 
Codeine;  Antipyrin,  Antifebrin,  Phenacetin, 
and  ExsJ^ ;  Bromide  of  Potassium ;  Can- 
nabis Indica  ;  Belladonna  and  its  alkaloid — 
Atropine ;  Hyoscyamus  and  Hyoscyamine ; 
Stramonium ;  Cocaine ;  Aconite  and  Aconi- 
tine ;  Veratrum  and  Veratrine  ;  Conium  and 
Conine;  Lupulus  and  Lupulin ;  Gelsemium  : 
Chloroform,  Ether,  and  their  allies  ;  Chloral 
Hydrate;  Butyl -chloral  Hydrate ;  and  Cam- 
phor. 

Action. — Pain  is  due  to  a  violent  stimula- 
tion of  a  sensory  nerve  being  conveyed  to 
some  of  the  encephalic  nerve-centres  (prob- 
ably the  cerebral  hemispheres),  and  perceived 
there.  The  impression  produced  on  all  sen- 
sory nerves,  except  the  cepbalio  nerves,  is 
conveyed,  for  a  part  of  its  ooorse,  to  the  head 
along  the  spinal  cord.  The  primary  impres- 
sion which  is  felt  as  pain,  is  usually  made 
upon  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  sensory 
nerves ;  but  it  may  also  be  made  upon  their 
trunks,  upon  the  spinal  cord,  or  possibly 
upon  the  encephalic  centres  directly,  without 
any  affection  of  (he  nerves  themselves,  as, 
for  example,  in  hysteria.  Pain  may  there- 
fore be  relieved,  while  the  source  of  irrita- 
tion still  remains,  by  lessening  the  excit- 
ability of  the  ends  of  the  sensory  nervea 
which  receive  the  painM  impression;  of 
th«r  trunks;  of  the  spinal  crard  along 
which  the  impression  travels ;  or  of  the  en- 
cephalic centre  in  which  it  is  perceived. 
Opium  acts  by  lessening  the  excitability  of 
the  sensory  nerves,  the  spinal  cord,  and  the 
encephalic  ganglia.  Bromide  of  potassium 
is  also  believed  to  act  on  all  three,  although 
to  a  much  less  degree  than  opium.  Antipyrin 
and  its  allies  probably  affect  the  conduction 
of  painful  stimuli  through  the  spinal  cord 
or  sensory  tracts  in  the  brain.  Belladonna 
and  atropine  affect  the  sensory  nerves,  as 
probably  does  hyoscyamus.  Stramonium, 
aconite  and  aconitine,  veratrine,  chloral  and 
butyl-chloral,  lupulus  and  lupulin,  and  gel- 
semium probably  act  on  the  encephalic 
centres. 

Uses. — As  opinm  and  morphine  act  upon 
all  the  nervous  structures  concerned  in  the 
production  of  pain,  they  may  be  used  to 
relieve  pain  whatever  its  cause.  Cannabis 
indica  and  bromide  of  potassium  may  be 
employed  under  the  same  circumstances  as 
opium,  but  they  have  very  much  less  power. 
Antipyrin,  antifebrin,  phenacetin,  and  ex- 
algiu  are  powerful  analgesics,  and  relieve 
pain  without  disturbing  the  brain.  They  are 
very  useful  in  neuralgic  pains,  in  headaches, 
and  in  pain  depending  on  some  affections 
of  the  spinal  cord — for  instance,  to  relieve 
the  lightning  pains  in  locomotor  ataxy. 
Chl(NraJ  seems  to  relieve  pain  only  by  in- 
ducing sleep,  and  docs  not  produce  an  an- 
ssthetio  effect  unless  it  is  ^ven  in  dangerous 
doses.   Butyl-chloral  also  induces  deep,  but 
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■mm  II  to  have  &  special  sedative  actioo  on 
the  fifth  nerve ;  as  likewise  has  gelseminm 
— and  henoe  both  these  agents  are  tued  in 
the  treatment  of  &eial  neuralgia.  As  the 
srtion  of  belladonna  is  exerted  chiefly  on  the 
peripheral  ends  of  the  sensory  nerves,  this 
remedy  is  nsually  applied  directly  to  the 
pain&il  part  in  the  form  of  plaster^  liniment, 
or  ointment.  Aeonita,  vuatrine,  cocaine,  and 
oiKiiin  axe  also  used  as  local  appUcations  in 
■BTCoal  forma,  for  the  relief  of  pain.  The 
wioDS  anodynes  may  be  adminutered  not 
by  the  mouth,  bnt  by  other  ofaannels, 
as  by  inhalation,  by  enema  or  supposi- 
toty,  by  bypodermie  injecticm,  or  by  endermic 
applieation. 

Sever^  thenpeotie  measnres  are  employed 
as  local  anodynes,  such  as  the  application  of 
dry  or  moist  heat ;  cold ;  eleotrieity ;  vaiioiu 
forms  of  counter-irritation;  acnpnnotnre;  and 
the  abstraction  of  blood. 

T.  Ladder  BRUNToif. 
AWOBJgXIA  (a,  jpriv. ;  and  Sp*iit,  appe- 
tite).— ^Want  or  deficiency  of  appetite,  not 
aoeompcuued  with  dis^at  for  food.  See 
AfpETiTK,  Ucorbid  Condititms  oL 

AITOSMIA  (a,  priv. ;  and  iiriui,  smell).— 
Loss  of  the  sense  of  smdL  Sise  Smell, 
Disorders  at 

AITF  ACIDS. —  DEmriTiON. —  Medicines 
used  to  counteract  acidity  of  the  Becretions. 

Envmesation. — The  antacids  include  Pot* 
ash,  SodA,  Lithia,  Ammonia,  Lime,  Magnesia, 
and  their  Carbonates;  as  well  as  the  salts 
which  the  alkalis  form  with  vegetable  acids, 
nieh  as  Acetates,  Citrates,  and  Tartrates. 

Action.  —  Antacids  are  divided  into  : 
(1)  those  which  act  directly,  lessening  acidity 
in  the  stomach ;  and  (2)  those  which  act  re- 
moldi/t  diminishing  acidity  of  the  mine.  The 
alkalia  and  alkiJine  eanba  and  their  car- 
bonates, with  the  exception  of  ammonia, 
have  both  a  direct  and  remote  inflnenoe; 
for  when  swallowed  they  act  on  the  stomach, 
and  being  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal, 
they  axe  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  thns  lessen- 
ing the  acidity  of  ^e  urme.  Ammonia  and 
its  carbonate  are  direct  but  not  remote  ant- 
acids; for,  altoongh  they  neutralise  acidity 
m  the  stomach,  they  are  partly  excreted  in 
the  form  of  urea,  and  do  not  diminish  the 
acidity  of  the  urine.  The  acetates,  citrates, 
and  tartrates  of  the  alkalia  and  alkaline 
earths,  on  the  other  hand,  are  remote  but 
not  direct  antacids.  They  have  no  antacid 
^Bct  in  the  stomach,  but  undergo  combus- 
tion in  the  blood,  being  converted  into  car- 
bonates, in  which  form  tlwy  are  excreted  in 
the  arine,  and  diminish  its  acidity. 

UsEB^ — Excessive  acidity  of  me  contents 
of  the  stomach  gives  rise  to  acid  eructations 
and  heartburn.  It  may  sometimes  depend 
on  the  secretion  of  a  too  acid  juice  by  the 
stomach,  but  is  generally  caused  by  the  for- 
mation oi  acid  from  the  decomposition  of 


food  when  the  process  of  digestion  is  slow 
and  imperfect.  Antacids  are  given  ^ter 
meals  to  lessen  acidity  in  the  stomach,  and 
afford  immediate  relief  to  its  attendant 
symptoms.  They  may  prove  even  more 
efficacious  by  preventing  acidity  when  given 
before  meals  {tee  Aiuus).  If  the  action  of 
the  bowels  be  regular,  soda  is  preferable ; 
but  lime  should  be  used  if  they  are  nOaxed, 
and  magnesia  if  there  is  a  tendenoy  to  oon- 
stipation.  Bemote  antacids  are  given  to 
lessen  the  acidity  and  irritating  qualities  of 
the  urine  in  cystitis  and  gonorrhoea ;  and  to 
prevent  the  d^iosition  of  uric  acid  gravel  or 
oalculus  in  gonty  persons.  For  this  purpose 
potash  and  lithia  are  preferable,  as  their 
urates  are  more  s<duble  tiian  those  of  the 
other  bases.  T.  Ladhib  Brvhtow. 

ANTAQONISH.— This  term  is  em. 
plowed  to  express  the  &ct  that  the  physio- 
logical action  of  certain  suhstanoea  may  be 
afliected,  even  to  the  extent  of  neutralisation, 
by  the  presence  in  the  body,  at  the  same 
time,  of  other  sobstances  having  an  action 
of  an  opposite  character.  It  is  important  to 
distinguish  between  anlidotai  actum  and 
fhyeiologieal  antafftmim.  By  an  antidote 
IS  meant  a  substance  whidi  so  affacts  the 
chemical  or  fibysical  characters  of  a  poison, 
BB  to,prevent  its  having  any  injurious  action 
on  living  animal  tissues.  Thus  acids  and 
alfc^  neutralise  each  other,  so  as  to  fonn 
innocuous  salts;  tannin  may  render  tartar- 
emetio  and  many  vegetable  alkaloids  in- 
soluble ;  and  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  of 
iron  may  be  used  to  precipitate  arsenious 
acid.  In  these  cases,  the  action  is  limited 
chiefly  to  the  alimentary  canai ;  and  the 
object  of  administering  the  antidote  is  to 
form  insoluble  salts,  or  compounds  which 
will  be  physioli^cally  inert.  But  Hiaphyno- 
logical  antagowi»m  ef  certain  snbstuices  is 
presumed  to  take  place  in  the  blood  or  in  the 
tissues.  When  such  a  substance  as  stryoh- 
nine,  for  example,  is  introduced  into  the 
alimentary  canai,  it  is  quickly  absorbed,  and 
carried  by  the  blood  throughout  the  body. 
It  does  not,  so  far  as  observation  has  dis- 
covered, influence  all  the  tissues ;  but  it  so 
affects  the  spinal  cord,  and  possibly  the 
brain,  as  to  give  rise  to  severe  tetanic  con- 
vulsions, chiefly  of  a  reflex  character.  This 
effect  is,  no  doubt,  due  either  to  some  inter, 
ferenoe  in  the  nutritional  changes  between 
the  blood  and  the  tissues  composing  the 
nerve-centres,  or  to  some  specific  action  of 
the  poison  on  the  nerve-centres  themselves 
{tee  Atfinity^.  These  changes,  which  are 
termed  physiologleal,  and  on  whidi  the 
normal  action  of  the  nerve-centres  depends, 
are  probably  of  a  molecular  or  chemical 
nature ;  and  it  is  possible  to  conceive  that 
iViBj  may  be  modified  in  different  ways  by 
di£»rent  substauces.  Thus  has  arisen  the 
idea  of  physiological  antagtmism;  and  ex- 
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periment  hoB  shown  that,  within  certain 
limits,  which  will  no  doabt  vary  in  each 
case,  such  an  antaK<»iism  is  possiUe.  An- 
tagonism may  be  either  local,  affecting  one 
oi^an,  as  is  seen  in  th»  opposite  effects  upon 
the  papil  of  opium  or  morphine  upon  the 
one  hand,  and  stramonium,  fayoscyamus,  or 
belladonna  upon  the  other ;  or  it  may  extend 
apparently  to  more  important  organs  or 
groups  of  organs,  as  in  the  case  of  the  an- 
tagonism between  strychnine  and  the  hydrate 
of  chloraL  The  most  important  investiga- 
tions upon  the  subject  of  physiological  an- 
tagonism are  the  following : — 

(1)  Phygoaiigmine  and  Atropine,  by  Pro- 
fessor Fraser—an  inquiry  which  showed  that 
the  fatal  effect  of  three  and  a  half  times  the 
minimum  fatal  dose  of  phyaostigmine  may 
be  prevented  by  Atropine.  (2)  Atropine  and 
Prusme  Acid^  a  resMtrch  by  Preyer  of  Jena 
— of  a  more  doubtful  character  a>  regards 
the  point  to  be  pToved«  but  still  sufficient  to 
show  that,  wiuiin  certain  limits  not  yet 
indicated,  it  is  possible  to  prevent  the  fatal 
action  of  prussic  acid  by  atropine.  (8)  Atro- 
pine and  Muacarine  (the  active  principle  of 
Agaricua  muacarius)  — which  were  found 
by  Schmiedeberg  and  Koppe  to  have  entirety 
antagonistic  actions  on  the  ganglia  of  the 
heart — muscarine  exciting  the  intracardiac 
inhibitory  centres,  and  stopping  the  heart  in 
diastole,  while  atropine  has  the  contrary- 
effect.  (4)  Chloral  and  Strychnine  —  an 
antagonism  first  pointed  out  by  Oscar  Lieb- 
retch,  who  showed  that  minute  doses  of 
strychnine  might  so  rouse  an  animal  from 
the  eflbots  of  an  overdose  of  chloral  as  even 
to  save  its  life.  And  (5)  Strychnine  and 
Chloral  — vitti  respect  to  wuch  Hughes 
Bennett  demonstrated  the  converse  uf  the 
last-mentioned  observation,  namely,  that  in 
the  rabbit  a  £atAl  dose  of  strychnme  might 
be  so  ant^nised  by  a  dose  of  chloral  as  to 
save  life.  Other  examples  of  antagonism 
are :  chloroform  and  amyl-nitrite,  cocaine 
and  morphine,  atropine  and  jaborandi,  strych- 
nine and  hydrocyanic  acid,  thebaine  and 
chloral,  and  digiteiin  and  aconitine. 

Conclusions. — It  has  unfortunately  to  be 
admitted  that  the  practical  results  of  the 
preceding  researches  have  not  been  very  en- 
couraging. In  all  of  these  investigations  it 
was  quite  apparent  that  the  limits  of  physio* 
logical  antagoniran  were  very  narrow,  'three 
elements  affect  the  chances  of  success  in  the 
way  of  saving  life  : — (1)  the  age  and  strength 
of  the  animal ;  (2)  the  amount  of  the  doses 
of  the  two  active  substances— so  that  if  either 
the  one  or  the  other  active  substance  be  given 
slightly  in  excess,  death  will  probably  take 
place';  and  (8)  the  time  between  thea^inis- 
tration  of  the  two  active  substances.  If  the 
stronger  be  introduced  first,  and  be  allowed 
to  manifest  distinctly  its  physiological  action, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  counteract  this 
by  that  of  another  substance ;  but  if  the  two 


substances  be  introduced  simultaneously,  or 
if  the  supposed  antagonist  to  the  more  active 
substance  be  inbioduced  first,  the  chances  of 
success  are  much  greater.  It  is  apparent, 
therefore,  that  the  foots  relating  to  phjHo- 
logical  antagonism  at  presmt  known  in 
science  do  not  bold  out  much  hope  of  f^ood 
r<rsults  from  their  application  in  practice; 
but  still  the  physiolo^cal  facts  are  so  defi- 
nite as  to  indicate  a  preoise  mode  oS  treat- 
ment. For  example,  no  one  acquainted  with 
the  investigations  mentioned  above  would 
hesitate  in  attempting  to  relieve  the  tetanic 
spasms  of  a  case  of  poisoning  by  strychnine 
by  repeated  doses  of  hydrate  of  chloral,  or 
by  the  administration  of  chloroform.  A 
practical  result  of  such  researches  is  that  the 
principle  of  physiological  antagonism  may 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  application  of  remedies 
in  disease.  Thus  ezeeBeive  Mcrefcumt  say 
from  mucous  membranes  or  from  salivary 
glands,  may  be  modified  or  arrested  by  the 
use  of  sulphate  of  atropine,  a  striking  e:q>eri- 
mental  demonstration  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  antagonism  between  brtxnal  hydrate 
and  sulphate  of  atrmiine  in  the  rabbit. 

JoHH  0.  McEbndbick. 

AlTTEFZiBXIOir.— AbendinfffbrwaidB 
of  any  oTKOn.   The  term  is  speciauy  used  in 

relation  to  the  uterus,  when  this  organ  is 
bent  forwards  at  the  line  of  junction  of  its 
body  and  cervix.   See  Womb,  Diseases  oL 

ANTKVfiBSIOZI'.— A  displacement  br- 
wards  of  any  organ.  The  term  is  particu- 
larly applied  to  a  change  of  position  of  the 
uterus,  in  which  tEis  organ  is  bodily  dis- 
placed in  the  pelvic  cavity,  so  that  the 
fimdus  is  directM  against  the  bladder,  and 
the  cervix  towards  the  sacrum.  See  Woiib, 
Diseases  of. 

AKTHSZiUIirTICS  (drrl,  against;  and 
tXiuft,  a  worm). —  DEFiHmoN. —  Medicines 
which  kill  or  expel  intestinal  vorma. 

Ekdhebation. — The  principal  anthelmin- 
tics are  : — Oil  of  Male  Fern  ;  Kamala : 
Kousso ;  Oil  of  Turpentine  ;  Pom^ranate 
Boot ;  Santontca  (Worm-seed,  so-called),  and 
its  active  principle.  Santonin;  Areca;  Mu- 
cuna;  Bue;  and  drastic  pui^atives.  As 
puigatives  only  expel  the  worms,  they  are 
t«rmed  vermifuget ;  while  Uie  other  an- 
thekniotios  which  kill  the  worms  are  called 
vermioiiles. 

AoTiOK.— The  oil  of  male  fem,  kamala, 
kousso,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  bark  of  pome- 
granate root,  act  as  poisons  to  tape-worms. 
Santonioa  and  santonin  remove  round- 
worms, and  also  thread-worms.  They  were 
formerly  supposed  to  kill  the  worms,  but  it 
would  appear  that  they  only  weaken  or  in- 
toxicate them,  BO  that  they  are  more  readily 
expelled.  Ciwtor  oil,  jalap,  scammony,  and 
other  purgatives  do  not  kill  the  worms,  but 
dislodge  and  expel  them,  by  the  increased 
penstaJtic  action  which  tbey  occasion. 
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VsKa. — Dnstic  pniftatives  may  be  used 
for  worms  of  any  sort ;  areca  for  both  tape- 
and  round-worms ;  and  the  other  agents  for 
the  worma  on  which  they  severally  act  as 
poisons.  Vermieides  are  generally  given  after 
the  patient  haa  fiuted  fur  several  hoars,  in 
order  that,  the  intestines  being  empty,  the 
drags  may  act  more  readily  on  the  worms. 
A  purgative  is  lunaUy  given  some  hours 
aftenrards,  in  order  to  expel  the  dead  worms. 
As  thread-worms  chiefly  mhabit  the  rectum, 
th^  are  most  effectually  killed  by  enemata, 
which  may  consist  of  a  strong  infusion  of 
quassia ;  salt  and  water ;  vinegar  and  water ; 
solotion  of  the  sulphate  or  perchloride  of 
iron ;  oil  of  turpentine  ;  castor  oil ;  decoction 
of  aloes;  or  infusion  of  senna.  As  abundance 
of  mucns  in  the  intestines  forms  a  con- 
venient nidm  for  the  growth  of  worms,  any. 
thing  that  diminishes  this  tends  to  prevent 
their  occurrence;  and  for  this  purpose  pre- 
parations of  iron  and  bitter  tonics  are  useful. 

T.  Laudeb  Bsuntov. 

AITTHBACOSIS  (<I>-dpa|,  a  coal).— 
A  depout  of  black  material  in  t^e  tissuM  or 
oigana.   See  LmroB*  Inflammation  of. 

ANTHRAX  (Sv0pa$,  a  coal).  —  A 
synonym  for  carbuncle,  snd  for  malignant 

Cle.    See  Carbunclk;  and  Pustule, 

AHTIDOTE  (dpTiy  against,  and  tlHaiu, 
I  give). — Definition.— A^  antidote  is  any 
remedy  which,  by  its  physical  or  its  ohemical 
effect  upon  a  poison,  or  in  both  ways,  is 
espable  of  loreventing  or  coonteracting  the 
physidogieai  effects  of  that  substance  i$ee 
AHTAeoNiSH).  Sometimes,  however,  the  term 
is  used  in  a  more  comprehensive  sense,  so  as 
to  include  the  general  treatment  of  a  p^son 
afiected  by  a  particular  poison.  Thus,  in 
poisonirig  by  opium,  the  use  of  the  stomach- 
pmnp,  «Qforeed  exertion,  chafing  the  limbs, 
and  artificial  respiration  may  be  included  in 
the  general  antidx>tal  treatment. 

Modes  of  Action,  and  Appltcation. — 
Most  antidotal  substances  form  with  the 
poison  insoluble  or  innocuous  compounds. 
Without  attempting  to  give  a  complete  list, 
the  following  are  examples  of  the  more 
common  poisons  and  their  respective  anti- 
dotes : —  (1)  araenioae  acid :  solution  of 
dialysed  iron  administered  bwHy,  or  light 
nii^Enesia ;  ^2}  prutaie  add :  newly  pre- 
cipitated oxide  of  iron  with  an  alkaline 
carbonate  ;  hypodermio  injection  of  8  to 
4  m  of  Uqnor  atropine  solphatis  every 
half-hour;  (S)  oxalic  acid:  chalk,  common 
whiting,  or  ma^esia  suspended  in  water ; 
(4)  tartar  emettc  :  tannin,  catechu,  or  other 
vegetable  astringents ;  (5)  acetate  of  lead  : 
sulphate  of  magneuum,  or  the  phosphates  of 
Bomum  and  magnesium  ;  (6)  caustic  potash  : 
dilute  acetic  acid,  fixed  oils,  lemon  jitice; 
(7)  eorrotive  eublimate:  albumin,  wMte  of 


egg,  flour,  or  milk  ;  (8)  mineral  acid*  :  ohslk, 
common  whiting,  plaster  from  the  walls  or 
ceiling,  or  carbonate  of  magnesium ;  (0)  chlo- 
ride of  tine :  albumin,  milk,  or  oarbonate 
of  sodiimi. 

Vegetable  poisons  oumot  dius  be  counter- 
acted. If  they  have  been  taken  in  tiie  form 
of  seeds,  leaves,  or  roots,  the  proper  course 
is  to  remove  them  from  the  stomach  or 
bowels  as  soon  as  possible  by  emetics  and 
purgatives,  and  at  the  same  time  to  sustain 
the  flagging  strength  of  the  patient  by  the 
administration  of  stimulants.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  alkaloid  has  been  taken,  it  is  so 
soon  absorbed  that  emetics  and  purgatives 
are  of  littlu  avail,  or  may  even  be  injurious. 
In  these  circumstances  we  must  rely  on  the 
administration  of  the  phvsiological  antagonist 
of  the  poison  (such  as  chloral  hydrate  in  the 
case  of  strychnine-poisoning) ,  and  on  support- 
ing the  strength  of  the  patient.  The  following 
are  the  best  antidotes  to  the  vegetable  poisons 
most  frequently  met  with (1)  aconite 
root  1  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zine  and  stimn- 
lanta ;  (2)  beUadonna  Uamee,  berriea,  or  root : 
emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  ammonia,  stimu-  4 
lants,  and  after  some  lime  an  active  purga- 
tive ;  (8)  digital :  emetics,  stimulants,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  recumbent  position ; 
(4)  hyoeeyamua  leivea  :  emetics  and  stimu- 
lants; (5)  hydrochlorate  or  meconate  of  mor- 
phine, or  tmy  of  the  preparations  of  opium  :  ' 
hypodermic  injection  of  apomorphine;  ex- 
ternal stimulation  by  warmth,  turpentine  or 
camphor  liniments ;  enforced  exertion  ;  arti- 
ficial respiration,  and  small  repeated  doses  of 
sulphate  of  atropine ;  (6)  chloral  hydrate  : 
the  same  as  for  opium ;  (7)  ttrychnine  or  nux 
vomica:  animal  charcoal  suspended  in  water, 
repeated  large  doses  of  chloral  hydrate,  or 
ehWofbrm;  (8)  atropiiHe:  stimttbuits,  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  caflfeine,  morj^iine,  or 
pilocarpine,  or  of  very  minute  doses  of  phy- 
sostigmine ;  (9)  calabar  bean :  atropine,  or 
stimulants,  artificial  respiration;  (10)  mush- 
room* ;  subcutaneous  injection  of  2  to  4  of 
liquor  atropinte  sulphatis,  stimulants,  castor 
oil ;  (11)  tobacco  or  nicotine :  stimulants, 
subcutaneous  injection  of  minute  doses  of 
stryohnine.   See  Poisons. 

John  Q.  M'Kendbick. 

AlTTIMOirr,    Poisoning  ty.—See 
Tabtab  Emetic,  Poisoning  by. 

ANTITEBIODICS.  —  DEFnnnoir.  ~ 
Medicines  which  prevent  or  relieve  t^e  par- 
oxysms of  certain  diseases  which  exhibit  a 
periodic  character. 

Enumeration.  —  The  chief  antiperiodics 
are  :  —  Ctnchona-bark  and  its  alkaloids- 
Quinine,  Cinchonine,  Quinidine,  and  Cm- 
chonidine  ;  Bebeeru  Bark  and  its  active  prin. 
oiple,  Beberine ;  Salicin,  BaUcylic  Acid  and 
its  salts  ;  Eucalyptus  globulus  ;  and  Arsenic. 

Action. — The  mode  of  action  of  antiperio- 
dics is  at  present  unknown. 
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ITsBS. — Cinchona,  and  still  more  quinine, 
is  almost  a  specific  in  the  treatment  of  inter- 
mittent fevers,  periodic  headaches,  neural- 
gias, and  other  affections  caused  by  malaria. 
Thongb  less  certain  in  its  action  than  in  in- 
termittent fevers,  quinine  is  also  the  best 
remedy  in  the  remittent  fevers  of  the  tropics, 
in  which,  however,  it  most  be  given  in  very 
Urge  doses.  Its  action  in  these  fevere  appears 
to  be  assisted  by  antipyrin  or  other  antipyre- 
tics, given  so  as  to  reduce  the  temperature  to 
the  normal  during  the  remiasion.  The  other 
alkaloids  of  cinchona  have  a  similar  action 
to  that  of  quinine,  but  they  are  not  so 
powerful.  Beberine  is  only  about  one-third 
as  powerfal,  and  is  by  no  means  ho  certain ; 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  other 
remedies  enumerated.  In  some  cases  of 
ague  and  other  intermittent  affections  arsenic 
proves  auoceasfdl  when  quinine  fails.  Emetics 
and  purgatives  are  use&l  auxiliaries  to  qui- 
nine in  the  treatment  of  ague,  and  are  em- 
ployed alone  for  the  cure  of  ihis  disease  in 
some  parts  of  the  world  where  quinine  is  not 
arailable.  T.  Lacdeb  Bbvnton. 

ANTIPHXiOaiSTIC  (nn-i,  against ; 
and  (fikiyto,  I  bum). — A  term  for  any  method 
of  treatment  that  is  intended  to  counteract 
inflammation  and  its  accompanying  constitu- 
tional disturbance. 

ANTIFYBETICS  (at^l,  against;  and 
iroperAr,  a  fever). — Dbfinitioh. — Therapeutic 
agents  which  reduce  the  temperature  in  fever. 

ENUKEaATioH.— The  principal  agents  used 
as  antipyretics  are — Cold  Ba^s,  Cold  Appli- 
cations, Ice  ;  Diaphoretics;  Alcohol;  Chloral; 
Quinine ;  the  Sahcyl  compounds ;  Antipyrin, 
Antifebrin,  Fheoacetin,  and  allied  bodies; 
Eucalyptol;  Essential  Oils;  Aconite;  Digi- 
talis; Green  Hellebore;  PurgatiTee;  and 
Venesection. 

AcnoK.— The  temperature  of  the  body 
may  be  reduced,  either  by  increasing  the 
abstraction  of  heat,  or  by  leasening  its  pro- 
duction. The  direct  ap^ication  of  cold,  by 
means  of  baths,  afiiision,  or  sponging,  or  by 
enveloping  the  body  in  sheets  wrimg  out  of 
cold  water,  is  the  most  powerful  and  rapid 
means  of  abstracting  heat.  But  the  loss  of 
heat  which  constantly  occurs,  even  in  health, 
by  evaporation  of  the  sweat,  and  the  radiation 
and  conduction  of  heat  from  the  skin,  may 
be  increased  by  the  use  of  diaphoretics,  such 
as  salts  of  potassium,  preparations  of  anti- 
mony,  or  acetate  of  ammonium;  or  by  snoh 
medicines  as  dilate  the  outaneons  vessels,  so 
as  to  allow  the  heated  blood  to  oiroolate  fireely 
through  them,  and  to  become  cooled  by  the  ex- 
ternal media  surrounding  the  skin.  Alcohol, 
in  the  form  either  of  wine  or  spirits,  and 
chloral  have  an  action  of  this  sort,  though 
alcohol  also  influences  the  production  of 
heat.  Alcohol,  quinine,  the  salicyl  com- 
pounds, antipyrin,  antifebrin,  phenacetin, 
pyrodin,  and  their  allies,  eiualyptol,  and 
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essential  oils  lessen  the  production  of  heat 
within  the  body,  probably  by  diminishing 
oxidation  of  the  tissues  (see  Alcohol). 
Aconite,  digitalis,  and  green  hellebore  reduce 
the  temperature,  but  their  mode  of  action  is 
not  prftcisely  ascertained. 

Uses.  —  Antipyretics  act  much  more 
powerfully  in  ralueing  the  temperature  of 
the  boc^  in  fever  thui  they  do  in  health. 
They  may  be  used  when  the  temperature  has 
risMi  either  from  exposure  to  a  high  external 
temperature,  as  in  thermic  fever ;  in  conse- 
qnraoe  of  inflammation,  as  in  pneumonia, 
pericarditis,  or  phthisis ;  or  in  specific  fevers, 
as  acute  rheumatism,  typhus,  and  scarlatina. 
The  most  rapid  and  powerful  antipyretic 
remedies  are  cold  baths ;  next  probably  come 
antifebrin,  antipyrin,  phenacetm,  large  doses 
of  salicylic  acid  or  salicylate  of  sodium,  and 
quinine.  In  acute  rheumatism  the  salicylates 
are  the  most  useful  antipyretics.  Quinine 
seems  to  act  very  efficiently  in  thermic  fever 
when  injected  subcutaneously. 

T.  liAUDEB  BbUNTOH. 

AKTIBBPTIOS  (arri,    against ;  and 

tnjTTTtxot,  from  a^ct,  I  make  putrid). — Sthoit.: 
Antiputrescents. 

DEFiiTiTroN. — An  antiseptic  is  a  substance 
which  prevents  or  retards  putre&ction — that 
is,  the  decomposition  of  animal  or  vegetable 
bodies,  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of 
offensive  gases.  The  putrefactive  change 
occurs  only  in  dead  matter,  and  requires  the 
presence  of  moisture,  heat,  and  a  ferment. 
That  there  is  no  putre&ction  in  ihe  absence  of 
moisture  is  obvious,  for  bodies,  such  as  albu- 
min and  blood,  whidi  in  the  moist  state  are 
highly  susceptible  of  patre&etion,  may  be 
kept  for  an  indefinite  time  without  change 
if  they  be  perfectly  dry.  Heat  also  has  an 
important  influence  on  putrefaction.  At  very 
low  temperatures  the  putrefactive  chutge 
ceases,  while  elevated  temperatures,  such  as 
prevail  in  tropical  climates,  are  fevourable 
to  it.  An  additional  element  besides  heat 
and  moisture  is,  however,  required,  and  the 
opinion  generally  accepted  is  that  this  con- 
sists of  minute  vital  organisms,  which  excite 
putrefactive  decomposition. 

Mode  of  Action. — The  substances  used 
as  antiseptios  act  either  directly  on  the  bodiea 
in  which  putrefection  is  occurring  or  might 
occur,  forming  with  them  combinations  that 
are  not  susceptible  of  the  decomposing  action 
of  a  ferment ;  or  they  act  indirectly*  by 
destroying  the  vitality  or  otherwise  prevent- 
ing the  development  and  propagatum  of  the 
organisms  of  which  the  ferment  is  composed. 
In  this  respect  antiaeptict  may  be  distin- 
guished from  ditinfeetant*,  the  action  of  the 
latter  beind  directed  only  against  the  exciting 
causes,  and  offensive  or  deleterious  products, 
of  a  class  of  changes  which  are  themselves 
more  comprehensive  than  those  implied  by 
the  term  pntrefective. 
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Enumbr&tion.  —  There  are  numerouB 
ebemicAl  Sigente  poaseesing  antiseptic  proper- 
das,  amonf;  the  chief  of  which  are: — Chlo- 
rine, Suli^uT  Dioxide  {Sulphurona  Acid), 
Nitric  Oxide,  and  Peroxide  of  Nitrogen,  as 
gases;  Carbolic  Acid,  Aseptol,  Creasote, 
Benzol,  Solphites,  Hyposulphites,  and  Hypo- 
chlorites, which  emit  vaponrs  at  common 
temperatures;  and  Mercuric  Chloride  (Cor- 
rosive Sublimate),  Mercuro-Zinc  Cyanide, 
Chloride  of  Zinc,  Chromic,  B<Hrio,  Tannic 
and  Salicylic  Aeids,  Permanganate  of  Fotai- 
uom,  Naphthol,  BesorQio,^  and  Charooal, 
from  whioh  no  vapour  is  emitted. 

Ubbb. — 1.  In  therapeutio  practice  anti- 
MptieB  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  turgical  operatione  and  of  open  wounds, 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  putrefactive 
decomposition.   See  ANnaxpno  Treatkbkt. 

Thoae  antiseptics  am  best  suited  for  this 
purpose  which,  acting  ef&cieutly  on  the  fer- 
ment, have  no  injurious  effect  on  the  parts 
in  which  the  healing  process  is  going  on. 
Oases,  except  in  solution,  cannot  be  locally 
used,  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  enclose  the 
substance  to  be  preserved  in  an  air-tight 
vessel  containing  the  gas.  The  volatile  anti- 
septics, which  slowly  emit  a  vapour,  have 
bean  preferred  to  those  which  emit  no  vapour, 
akhoo^  among  the  latter  salicylic  and  boric 
aeids^  when  properly  diluted,  being  devoid  of 
any  irritating  propetiies  if  applied  to  infiamed 
sni&ees,  present  on  this  account  a  marked 
advantage.  Latterly  a  cyanide  of  mercury 
and  zinc,  which  is  more  powerl^y  antiseptic 
than  those  last  named,  and  equally  devoid  of 
irritating  properties,  has  been  successfully 
used  and  recommended  by  Sir  Joseph  Lister. 
Corrosive  sublimate,  whidi  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  most  powerAil  of  antiseptics,  is  also 
now  frequently  used  in  the  form  of  a  weak 
solution,  one  part  in  2,000  parts  of  water 
being  efficient. 

Cu-bolio  acid«  which  was  the  first  active 
disinleetant  used  in  sni^ieal  tqwratiims,  still 
retains  its  position  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  this  class  of  ehemieal  agents.  It  is  usually 
employed  in  solution  in  water,  one  part  of 
the  pure  orystalliBed  acid  being  dissolved  in 
from  80  to  ICQ  parts  of  water,  and  applied 
as  a  lotion,  and  sometimes  in  the  form 
of  spray,  difihsed  through  the  atmosphere 
donng  a  snrgictd  operation  or  the  dressing 
of  a  wound.  The  solution  may  also  be  used 
on  lint  or  cotton-wool,  for  covering  the 
affected  part.  Antiseptic  gauze  for  a  similar 
purpose  may  be  made  by  adding  one  part 
of  crystallised  oarbolic  acid  to  five  parts  of 
common  rerin  and  seven  parts  of  paraffin, 
melted  together  and  applied  to  coarse  muslin, 
BO  as  to  form  a  thin  coatii^,  which,  when  it 
has  hardnied,  is  used  fat  covering  tiie  parte 
to  be  protested. 

Merenrio  preparations,  and  especially  the 
eyaaide  of  mercury  and  sine,  have  to  some 
extant  taken,  and  will  probably  still  farther 


take*  the  place  of  oarbolic  acid  for  the 
purpose  under  notice.  The  cyanide,  how* 
ever,  although  having  the  advantage  of  ite 
non-irritating  properties,  has  the  defect  of 
insolubility. 

Boric  acid  is  prepared  as' a  dressing  for  ro- 
dentulcers.  Thisiscomposedofboricacidand 
wUite  wax,  each  one  part,  parafOn  and  almond 
oil,  each  two  parts.  The  boric  acid  and  oil  are 
added  te  the  melted  wax  and  paraffin,  and  the 
whole  is  stirred  in  a  mortar  until  it  thickens, 
and  then  set  aside  to  cool  and  harden,  after 
which  it  is  to  be  rubbed  in  the  mortar  until 
it  acquires  the  consistence  of  an  ointment. 
This  IS  thinly  spread  on  fine  rag  and  applied 
to  the  wound.  The  oil  senaxates  sjid  is 
absorbed  by  lint  or  rag  pCuwd  over  the 
dressing,  while  a  firm  plaster,  which  is  easily 
removed  when  necessary,  remains  attached 
to  the  skin. 

Salicylic  acid  is  sometimes  substituted  for 
boric  acid  in  the  dressing  last  described ; 
or  the  finely  powdered  acid  may  be  merely 
sprinkled  over  the  part  affected.  Its  very 
slight  solubility  in  water  presents  an  obstacle 
to  ite  use  in  solution,  unless  something  be 
added  to  render  it  more  soluble;  borax, 
which  is  itself  a  good  antiseptic,  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  One  drachm  of  salicylic 
acid,  two  drachms  of  borax,  and  h^  an 
ounce  of  glycerine,  with  wee  ounces  of 
water,  form,  if  aided  with  a  little  heat,  a 
clear  solution  which  may  be  used  as  an 
antiseptic  lotion. 

2.  In  medietU  practice  antiseptics  are  also 
employed,  either  as  local  applications  or  as 
internal  remedies.  Those  which  are  chiefly 
available  include  creasote,  carbolic  acid,  the 
sulphocarbolates,  sulphurous  acid,  the  sul- 
phites or  hyposulphites,  chlorine  water, 
permanganate  of  potassium,  borax  or  boric 
acid,  chlorate  of  potassium,  charcoal,  salicylic 
acid,  menthol,  and  thymol.  They  are  prin- 
oipaJly  used  for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  infeotions  fevers,  and  in  low  forms  of 
ulceration  of  the  thriMt. 

8.  In  using  antiseptics  for  fftevrMervalMm 
of  anatomical  $pec%mena,  a  wider  range  of 
chemical  agents  may  be  taken,  and  a  selection 
made  of  substances  that  would  be  inapplic- 
able in  the  treatoient  of  the  living  subject. 
Arsenious  acid,  corrosive  sublimate,  in  other 
than  the  weak  solutions  previously  noticed, 
and  chloride  of  zino  in  solution,  are  of 
service  for  this  purpose ;  and  chromic  acid, 
even  when  dilolM  with  from  five  hundred  to 
one  thousand  parte  of  water,  possesses  the 
property  of  preserving  animal  matter  from 
decomposition,  as  also  does  a  solution  of  one 
part  of  borax  in  forty  parts  of  water.  Alcohol 
and  glycerine  are  also  employed  for  the  pre- 
servation of  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
as  specimens.  For  the  like  purpose,  drying, 
or  drying  and  smoking  are  used,  as  in  the 
preparation  of  bacon,  pemioan,  flsh,  Ac 
4.  Antiseptics  of  a  milder  nature,  such  as 
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cominon  aalt,  nitre,  and  sugar,  are  adopted 
tatprMerving  artiela  of  food. 

T.  BXDWOOD. 

AKTISEFTZO     TBSATHEVT.  — 

Fedkhplks: — The  'Antiseptic  System'  of 
traatment,  introdnoed  by  &r  Joseph  lister 
about  1667,  which  haa  in  great  meaapre 
revnludonised  modem  surgery,  depends  npon 
certain  postulates,  the  appreciation  and  ac< 
oeptance  of  wbiofa  are  essential  to  its  sucoeas- 
fdl  aralication.   They  are : — 

I.  Septic  proceases  in  a  woond,  and  the 
constitutionfU  changes  resulting  from  them, 
are  caused  by  the  development  in  it  of  minute 
living  organisms. 

II.  These  living  organisms  are  (with  some 
few  exceptions)  always  introduced  from  out- 
side the  body,  either  by  the  bands  or  instm- 
mente  of  (he  operator,  by  floating  particles 
of  dnet,  by  lotiona  or  drosainga,  or  m  aome 
aimilar  way. 

III.  There  are  meana  at  our  di^osal,  such 
as  tiie  employment  of  certain  germicidal 
agents,  superheating,  &c.,  by  which  the  vi- 
tality of  thrae  orgsuiisms  may  be  destroyed, 
and  their  entrance  into  a  wound  in  an  active 
state  effeotually  prevented,  or  their  influence 
combated  if  they  be  present. 

Appucations. — In  order  to  carry  out  an 
antiseptic  operation  it  is  necessary  : — 

1.  To  purify  the  skin  of  the  region  to  be 
operated  upon,  for  a  considerable  distance 
beyond  the  part  which  will  be  occupied  by 
the  wound. 

2.  To  purify  the  bands  of  the  operators, 
the  instruments,  sponges,  and  everything 
coming  in  contact  with  the  wound ;  and  to 
ensure  against  their  defilement  until  the 
operation  is  completed. 

8.  To  prevent  any  living  septic  organisms 
&lling  upon  the  wound  during  an  operation, 
or  to  destroy  their  vitality  before  the  dress- 
ing is  put  on. 

4.  To  apply  a  dressing  containing  a  store 
of  some  antiseptic  material ;  and  to  change  it 
before  this  material  has  been  so  much  wacdied 
away  by  the  discharges  that  a  track  is  left 
along  which  septic  organisms  may  be  able  to 
spread  from  the  edge  or  aurfiue  cn  the  dresB- 
ing  to  the  wound. 

Katebials  Emploted. —  In  the  present 
work  it  is  necessary  to  detil  only  with 
generalities,  because  the  details  of  the  treat- 
ment are  numerouB,  somewhat  complex,  and 
ever  changing.  Still,  it  is  deemed  advisable 
to  add  a  faw  wrada  on  the  concrete  side  of 
the  question,  particuWly  with  respect  to  the 
antiseptio  substances  at  present  commonly 
in  use,  and  their  chief  ohaiacteristics. 

1.  Carbolic  AoicL— This  ii  occasionally 
used  pure  Oi^nefied  by  adding  6  to  10  per 
cent,  of  water  to  the  crystals)  to  purify  some 
alrrady  septic  wounds ;  or  a  1  in  20  watery 
solution  is  used  for  purifying  the  skin  of  the 
[lart  to  be  operated  upon,  the  hands  and 


instmments  of  the  operator,  or  in  the  spray, 
if  that  be  ever  employed.  A  1  in  40  watery 
solution  may  be  need  for  the  sponges,  or  for 
bathing  the  woond  during  the  operation  and 
at  the  changing  of  the  dressing;  but  it  is  less 
trustworthy  and  lees  convenient  than  a  weak 
mercurial  solution.  Carbolic  acid  gauze  is 
not  so  much  used  as  formerly,  but  in  some 
cases  is  stdl  the  bast  dressing  at  oar  dinoaal. 
A  solution  of  1  in  10  in  ^  ia  ua^il  fisr  lubri- 
cating catheters. 

Carbolio  aoid  has  the  advantages  of  being 
very  dififdsible,  and  of  having  an  attraction 
for  oily  and  greasy  substances,  and  hence  a 
superiority  over  mercurial  salts  for  application 
to  the  skin ;  it  does  not  blacken  steel  or  silver 
instmments.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of 
being  irritating,  and  hence  causing  more 
efiusion  of  semm  than  do  the  meronriai 
salts.  Dressings  containing  carbolic  acid 
must  be  kept  in  airtight  boxes. 

2.  Merourial  Salts.— (a)  BicfUorid*  of 
mercury  is  employed  in  solutions  of  1  in 
500,  1  in  aOOO,  or  still  weaker.  The  1  in  600 
solution  ia  used  afker  the  carbolic  acid  lotion, 
for  I)arifyiI^;  the  skin ;  for  purifying  an  alraa^ 
septic  woond ;  w  aa  a  final  awUcatitm  to  an 
aseptic  wound  at  the  end  of  an  tqteratioD. 
The  1  in  2000  solution  is  nsed  for  the  sponges, 
and  for  application  to  a  wonnd  during  an 
operation  and  at  the  changing  of  the  dress- 
ings. Mercuric  chloride  forms  an  insoluble 
albuminate  when  mixed  with  blood;  hence 
the  solutions  are  practically  much  weakened 
immediately  they  come  into  contact  with  a 
bleeding  surface.  Its  advantage  is  its  b^h 
germicidal  quality ;  its  disadvantages  are  that 
a  1  in  500  solution  applied  for  some  time  to 
the  skin  causes  vesication,  and  that  if  mixed 
with  tap  water  a  la^  proportion  of  the  salt 
is  tiirown  down  u  inaoluble  chlorides.  The 
latter  difflonlty  is  overcome  by  adding  a  amall 
quantity  of  chloride  of  sodinm;  or  by  aah- 
atituting  for  the  simple  corrosive  sulmmate, 
the  very  soluble  but  decidedly  irritating  sal 
alembroth,  a  double  chloride  of  ammonimn 
and  mercury,  which  for  a  while  was  very 
loi^ely  employed,  but  is  now  almost  enper- 
seded.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  merourio 
chloride  flone  is  not  a  very  suitable  substance 
for  the  active  principle  of  a  permanent  dress- 
ing. Weaker  solutions— 1  in  10,000  and 
1  in  40,000— are  excellent  for  irrigating 
abscess  cavities,  or  wounds  during  the  process 
of  suturing. 

(b)  Biniodide  of  mercury  has  many  of  the 
chanusteristics  of  the  bichloride ;  but  it  does 
not  form  so  eopionB  a  deposit  of  insoluble 
albuminates  wnen  added  to  blood.  It  ia 
more  irritating,  and  not  at  present  much  used 
in  the  pure  state. 

(r)  Cyanide  of  mercury,  in  the  form  of  a 
kind  of  double  salt  with  cyanide  of  sine,  is 
the  essential  constituent  of  the  latest  anti- 
septic dressing  introduced  by  Lister.  This 
is  very  insoluble  and  very  nnixritating,  but 
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at  the  Bame  time  powerfully  antiseptic,  and 
at  present  promises  to  take  the  place  of  all 
other  materials  for  a  permanent  dressing. 

B.  BraiO  Aoid  is  a  mild  and  not  very 
tmstvorthy  antiaeptie.  It  i%boweT8r,iuefal 
flitber  in  the  finm  of  haxie  lint,  boric  oinUnent, 
or  boric  lotion  (a  saturated  watery  solotion) 
for  application  to  superficial  granolating 
snr&oes.   It  is  \ery  unirritating. 

4.  Salioylio  Acid  is  not  a  very  powerful 
antiseptic.  It  is  used  in  the  form  of 
BalicyUc  wool,  of  Tarious  strengths,  aa  an 
external  dreesing  onteide  one  containing 
some  more  potent  materiaL 

5.  Iodoform  is  a  powerful  deodorant,  but 
its  antiseptic  qualities  are  not  great.  It  is 
used  with  great  benefit  in  the  form  of  crystal 
or  powder  to  stinking  wounds. 

6.  Ohioxide  of  Zino  in  solution— gr.  xl 
to  3i — is  invaluable  aa  an  i^lication  to  sur- 
faces whieh  it  is  neceesaiy  to  leave  exposed 
to  iha  air.  meh  as  those  of  the  mouth  or 
netnm,  or  tar  purifying  septic  cavities.  It 
usually  prevents  septic  changes  for  two  or 
three  days. 

This  list  mi^t  be  multiplied  almost 
indefinitelyi  and  would  have  to  include 
various  coiaJ-tar  products,  such  aa  oreoline, 
which  is  good  for  application  to  ulcers, 
naphthaline,  Ac.,  oil  of  eucalyptus,  thymol, 
iodol,  iodine,  and  countless  others,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  mention  in  detail  more  than 
those  most  commonly  in  use. 
.  UsK.— (1)  The  eteps  of  a  simple  operation, 
tehsre  the  akin  it  unbroken,  such  as  the  re- 
moval of  a  tumour  or  the  opening  of  an 
ahseosa,  will  now  be  deeorifaed  as  an  illustra- 
tion. 

The  sldn  of  the  part  to  be  operated  upon, 
and  the  hands  of  the  opomtor,  are  washed 
first  with  Bo^  and  water,  (hen  with  1  in  20 
carbolic  acid  solution,  and  then  with  1  in  500 
sublimate  solution.  The  instruments  should 
have  been  placed  some  time  previously  in  a 
flat  tray  filled  with  carbolic  acid  solution 
1  in  20;  and  a  large  supply  of  sublimate 
solution,  1  in  2000,  should  be  prepared,  in 
which  the  sponges  are  to  be  washed  out,  and 
the  hands  of  the  surgeon  and  hie  assistante 
dipped  from  time  to  time.  It  is  convenient 
to  Borround  the  part  to  be  operated  upon 
with  towels  wrung  out  of  one  of  the  antiseptic 
aolntionB,  so  that  instruments  may  not  be 
thoof^tlessly  laid  down  upon  an  nnporified 
aniAoe.  During  the  operation  it  is  advisable 
to  irrigate  tiya  wound  occasionally  with  some 
of  the  1  in  2000  snbliowte  solution  by  means 
of  a  spmge,  and  it  is  an  additional  safe- 
guard, at  the  end  of  the  operation,  to  sponge 
It  over  with  some  of  the  1  in  500  sublimate 
solution.  Finally  during  the  application  of 
the  sutures  some  of  the  1  in  2000  solution 
should  be  dropped  over  the  wound  from  a 
wet  sponge  or  an  irrigator ;  and  this  is  to  be 
kept  up  until  the  incision  is  covered  by  the 
deep  part  of  the  dressing. 


Before  changing  an  antiseptic  dressing, 
scissors  and  forceps,  and  a  piece  of  rag  or 
wool  should  be  placed  in  a  bowl  of  the  anti- 
septic solution  preferred,  and  ^  fingers  of 
the  ani^ieon  should  be  purified.  As  soon  as 
the  deep  part  of  the  dressiog  is  removed, 
some  of  the  solution  should  be  dropped  upon 
the  wound  by  means  of  the  rag  or  wool,  and 
the  prooesa  should  be  frequently  repotted 
until  the  deep  part  of  the  new  dres^ng  is  in 
position. 

By  most  surgeons  the  spray  has  now  been 
completely  awmdoned ;  some  still  employ 
it  throughout  their  practice.  The  present 
writer  reserves  its  use  for  cases  like  those 
of  empyema,  where  large  volumes  of  air, 
possibly  bearing  particles  of  dust,  are  sucked 
mto  an  inaccessible  cavity. 

(2)  If  the  akin  haoe  been  previously  injwred, 
as  in  a  compound  flraeture,  or  in  abscesses 
whieh  have  burst,  the  strongeBt  antieeptio 
B<dution8  must  be  applied  with  great  vigour 
to  (he  exposed  sornoe,  their  influence  being 
often  advantageously  supplemented  by  the  use 
of  the  sharp  spoon  or  the  nail-brush. 

Besides  these  matters,  thus  briefly  hinted 
at,  the  acceptance  of  the  antiseptic  principle 
has  effected  marvels  in  the  miprovement 
of  the  hygiene  of  hospital  wards,  inas- 
much as  septic  wounds  are  now  dressed  at 
fret^uent  intervals  with  the  most  suitable 
antiseptic  and  deodorising  dressings,  the  dis- 
charges not  being  allowed  to  coUect  and 
.fester  as  in  former  times  beneath  putrid 
poultices  and  water-dressings.  And  it  should 
effect  still  more  when  it  is  thoroughly  carried 
out  in  all  the  details  of  the  siu-room,  b^ 
proper  ventilation,  by  the  methodical  pnn- 
fioation  of  bod-pans,  catheters,  urinals  and 
other  utensils,  and  in  a  host  of  other  ways 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

BlOKlUN  3.  GODLBB. 

AITTISFASMODICS  {am,  against,  and 
tnrdvfia,  a  spasm). — Definition. — Medicines 
which  prevent  or  allay  spasm. 

Enukbration. — Antispasmodics  may  be 
arranged  in  groups  as  follows : — Valerian, 
Valerianic  Acid  and  itq  salts ;  Musk,  Castor, 
Asafcetida,  Snmbul  and  Oalbanum;  Cam- 
phor, Brominated  Camphor,  Oil  of  Amber ; 
Ammonia  and  its  Carbonate ;  Alcohol,  Ether, 
Acetic  Ether,  Chloroform,  Nitrite  of  Amyl; 
Bromide  of  PotaBsium,  Bromide  of  Ammo- 
nium ;  Conium,  Lobelia,  Opium,  Oelsemium, 
Indian  Hemp,  Belladonna,  Stramonium ; 
and  the  Essetitial  Oils.  As  adjuvants  may 
be  mentioned — Cold  Batha,  moderate  Exer- 
cise, Friction,  Heat,  and  Moisture  ;  and  also 
Quinine,  Arsenic,  Zinc,  and  Stiver. 

Action.— Certain  nerves  and  nerve-centres, 
when  excited,  produce  contraction  of  volun- 
tary or  involuntary  muscular  fibres;  other 
nerves  and  centres  arrest  movements ;  and 
by  the  combined  action  of  these  two  systems 
the  motions  of  the  various  contractile  struc- 
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tnres  in  the  body  are  regulated,  and  Embor> 
dinatod  to  the  requirements  of  the  organism 
as  a  whole.  Excessive  eontraotion  or  spaam 
of  one  part  of  the  body  may  therefore  arise 
either  frraa  ezeeBsive  aetim  of  the  motor,  or 
di^cient  action  of  the  inhibitory  centres, 
^asm  may  i^ect  the  invidnntary  muscular 
fibres  of  the  intestines— as  in  colic ;  of  the 
vessels — as  in  some  forms  of  headache,  and 
in  vaso-motor  neuroses  of  the  ntems  and 
bladder;  of  the  bronchi — as  in  Bpaamodic 
asthma;  of  single  voluntary  muscles,  or 
groups  of  muscles — as  in  various  forms  of 
cramp  ;  or  it  may  involve  the  muscular 
system  generaDy — as  in  tetanus,  epilepsy, 
and  hysteria.  Antispasmodics  may  act  by 
lessening  the  irritability  of  motor  centres, 
as,  for  example,  bromide  of  potassiam  and 
coniom ;  or  by  stimulating  those  portions  of 
the  nervous  system  which  restrain  and  co- 
ordinate movements,  as  alcohol  probably  does. 
There  are  no  direct  ezpoiments  to  show  the 
action  of  antiBpasmoduM  on  the  inhitntory 
centres ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  they  have 
sftcfa  an  action,  althor^h  it  may  not  be  con- 
fined to  these  parts  atone.  Thus  small  doses  of 
dw^l  and  ether,  which  stimulate  the  ner- 
vons  system  generally,  and  usually  increase 
motor  activity,  will  restrain  and  co-ordinate 
excessive  muscular  action,  as  in  colic,  nervous 
agitation,  trembhog,  and  hysteria.  It  is  at 
present  impossible  to  localise  the  part  of  the 
nervous  system  affected  by  valerian,  asaibe- 
tida,  and  other  dmgs  of  this  class.  As  spasms 
occur  when  the  nervous  system  is  deficient 
m  power,  nervine  uid  general  tonics,  such 
as  quinine,  zinc,  and  iroot  are  often  found 
to  be  useful  adjuvants. 

Uses. — In  such  convnlsiTe  dismees  as  epi- 
lepsy, laiyngismos  sttidulus,  and  infantile 
conraJsiona,  bromide  of  potassium  is  the 
most  powerfhl  anti^asmodio  ;  in  hysteiia— 
valerian,  asafcetida,  and  the  bromides ;  in 
chorea — arsenic,  conium,  copper,  and  zinc; 
in  spasmodic  asthma— lobeua  and  stramo- 
nium ;  in  spasm  of  the  blood-vessels — nitrite 
of  amyl.  In  all  Bpasmodio  affections,  cold 
baths  or  sponging,  exposure  to  sunlight, 
moderate  exercise,  and  a  plain  but  nutri. 
tious  diet  should  be  employed ;  and  late 
hours,  a  close  atmosphere,  eidiausting  emo- 
tions, or  excesnvo  bodify  or  mental  work 
should  be  avoided. 

T.  liACDEB  BaUNTON. 

AKTBUM,  Diseases  ot.—See  Kosk, 
Diseases  of. 

AirCTHIA.  —  Absence  of  urination, 
whether  from  suppression  or  retention  of 
urine.  See  Mictubition,  Disorders  of ;  and 
Vkinb,  Huppression  of. 

AITTJS,  Diseases  of.— The  principal 
affections  of  this  part  are : — 1.  Congenital 
Abnormahties ;  2.  Epithelioma ;  8.  Irritable 
Sphincter  Ani;  4.  Irritable  Ulcer;  5.  Pro- 
lapsus ;  6.  Frorigo ;  and  7.  Tumours  and  £x- 


ANUS,  DISEASES  OF 

crescences.  For  Fistnla  in  Ano  m*  BBOTxm, 

Diseases  of. 

1.  Congenital  AtonormaHtiM  {otntia) 
may  be  classed  as  fi^ws : — ^1.  Imperforate 
anus  without  defldenoy  ai  the  rectum 
2.  Imperforate  anus,  the  rectum  being  par- 
tially or  wholly  deficient.  8.  Anas  opening 
into  a  ouUde-tac,  the  rectum  being  puiially 
deficient.  4.  Imperforate  onus  in  ^e  male, 
the  rectum  being  partially  deficient,  and 
communicating  with  the  urethra  or  neek  of 
the  bladder.  6.  Imperforate  anus  in  the 
female,  the  rectum  being  partially  deficient, 
and  commimicating  with  the  vagina  or  uterus. 

6.  Imperforate  anus,  the  rectum  being  par- 
tially deficient  and  opening  extemslly  in 
an  abnormal  situation  by  a  narrow  outlet. 

7.  Narrowness  of  the  anus.  These  imper- 
fections can  be  remedied,  if  at  all,  only  by 
operation. 

2.  Epittielloma.— The  suns,  like  other 
parts  where  •  junction  takes  place  between 
the  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  is  liable  to 
epithelioma.  It  is  easily  recognised  by  the 
ordinary  characters  of  tbe  sore.  "Warty 
growths  and  flaps  of  skin  at  this  part  ore 
subject  to  this  form  of  degeneration.  The 
treatment  applicable  to  this  disease  is  to  re- 
move the  growth  by  excision, 

8.  Irritable  Sphinoter  Am. — In  tiiis 
complaint  the  anus  is  strongly  contracted 
and  drawn  in  by  the  action  of  the  sphincter. 
Any  attempt  to  examine  the  part  produces 
spasm,  and  the  finger  passed  through  it  is 
tightly  grasped  as  if  girt  by  a  cord.  In  cases 
of  old  standing  the  muscle  becomes  hyper- 
trophied,  and  forms  a  mass  encircling  the 
finger  like  a  thick  unyielding  ring.  This 
state  is  the  soorde  of  serious  trouble  in 
defecation,  owing  ko  the  expulsive  power 
of  the  bowel  being 'insufficient  to  overe<Hne 
the  impediment  caused  by  the  muscle  to 
the  passage  of  the  fieces.  Irritability  of  the 
sphmcter,  independent  of  fissure  or  tucer,  oc- 
curs generally  in  hysterical  females,  and  is 
relieved  by  mild  laxatives,  the  local  appli. 
cation  of  cocaine  or  an  opiate  ointment,  and 
the  occasitmal  passage  of  a  bougie  coated 
with  a  sedative  ointment. 

4.  Irritable  TJloer.— This  is  a  small 
superficial  sore,  situated  just  within  the 
eime  of  the  sphincter,  usually  at  the  back 
part,  commonly  known  as  fittwre,  from  its 
iq^arance  in  the  contracted  stttte  of  the 
part.  The  fiei»s  passing  over  the  swe  exdite 
spasm  of  the  muscle,  and  eaaae  a  sharp 
burning  pain  whidi  lasts  for  two  ot  three 
hours.  The  distress  often  doee  not  come  on 
till  an  interval  of  ten  minutes  or  more  has 
elapsed  after  defecation.  The  pain  is  some- 
times  so  acute  that  patients  resist  an  action  of 
the  bowels,  and  allow  them  to  become  costive. 
The  irritable  ulcer  occurs  usually  in  middle 
life,  and  is  more  frequent  in  women  than  in 
men.  It  seldom  gets  well  under  the  influence 
of  local  applications,  but  an  incision  through 
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the  centre  of  the  sore  sets  the  muscle  at  rest, 
aud  aUowsthe  part  to  heal.  Forcible  dilatation 
of  the  ^hiDcter  with  the  fingers  under  an 
anesthetic  ie  a  very  effective  mode  of  treat- 
ment. When  the  soffering  is  moderate,  a 
cure  may  be  attempted  by  giving  a  laxative 
to  ensure  soft  evacuations,  by  enjoining  rest 
in  the  recumbent  position,  and  by  the  appU- 
oatian  of  an  ointment  containing  morphine, 
belladonna,  or  cocaine. 

6.  ProUtpSUS.— Setf  Bbctum,  Diseases  of. 

6.  Fmrigo. — Itching,  though  a  common 
symptom  in  diaorders  of  the  lower  bowel, 
may  ooenr  as  a  distinct  afiection,  a  neorosiB 
liable  to  paroxysms.  It  is  eansed  by  worms 
in  the  rectum,  and  by  congestion  of  the 
hasmorrhoidal  veins.  Patients  eaSer  more 
after  taking  stimulating  drinks  and  when 
heated  in  bed.  The  itching  is  extremely 
teasing  and  annoying,  especially  at  night, 
keeping  the  sufferer  awake  for  hours.  Fric- 
tion aggravvites  the  mischief,  excoriates  the 
sldn  at  the  margin  of  the  anus,  and  causes  it 
to  become  dry,  harah,  and  leatheiy.  As  re- 
gards breatment,  stimulants  and  condiments 
are  to  be  avoided.  The  bowela  should  be 
T^folated,  and  the  part  should  be  washed 
with  soap  and  water  after  each  evacua- 
tion. Every  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid 
fiiction.  Cotion-wool  should  be  used  after 
defecation  in  the  place  of  paper.  A  piece  of 
cotton-wool  soaked  in  oxide  of  zino  lotion 
may  be  kept  aprdied  to  the  anus,  or  the  part 
may  be  smeared  with  some  mercurial  oint- 
ment, such  as  one  of  calomel  (5j)  and  vaseline 
ijj).  Lotions  of  cocaine  and  glj^cerine,  of 
borax  and  morphine,  or  of  carbohc  acid,  are 
often  efficacioas.  In  weak  persons  quinine 
uid  arsenic  help  the  cure. 

7.  TomouTB  and  Ezoreacenoea.— Be- 
ndea  the  Haps  and  folds  of  integument  oon- 
aeqnedt  on  external  piles,  tmnonrs  of  a 
fibroiu  texture  sometimes  fonn  in  the  shb- 
cntaneons  areolsr  tissne,  which  as  they 
increase  become  pedunculated.  They  are 
usually  small  in  size,  lobulated,  and  have  a 
finn  feeL  These  growths  may  be  easily  and 
safdy  removed  by  excision.  Papillomata 
are  liable  to  be  developed  around  the  anus, 
and  sometimes  grow  so  abundantly  as  to 
constitute  a  large  cauhflower-looking  excres- 
cence. They  then  form  projecting  processes 
of  various  sizes,  densely  grouped  together, 
wiUi  their  summits  isolated,  expanded,  and 
elevated  on  narrow  peduncles.  They  give 
rise  to  a  thin,  offensive  discharge.  They 
prc4>ably  originate  in  want  of  cleanliness. 
In  Kane  persons  there  is  so  strong  a  dis- 
position to  the  formation  of  warts,  that  it 
IS  difficult  to  prevent  their  growth.  They 
nature  to  be  removed  by  exdsion,  the 
qmekest  and  most  effectual  mode  of  treat- 
ment. Flattened  growths  from  the  skin, 
ecanmonly  called  thucows  tv^erclet,  a  secon- 
dary result  of  syphilis,  are  liable  to  occur 
around  the  anus.   They  yield  readily  to  the 


local  application  of  mercury  and  general 
qiecific  treatment.   See  Mucous  Tubebcleb. 
T.  B.  CuBLiNo.   Fredbbick  Tbbvbb. 

ANXIETAS.  —  Anxiety  or  distress, 
whether  subjectively  felt,  or  expressed  in  the 
features,  attitude,  or  general  behaviour.  The 
term  is  also  especially  associated  with  a 
peculiar  sensation  experienced  in  the  region 
of  the  heart.   See  Prkcordul  Akxiett. 

AORTA,  DiBoasea  of.— The  diseases  to 
which  the  aorta  is  hable  may  be  thus  con- 
sidered:— 1.  Aortitis,  Acute  and  Chronic; 
2.  Atheroma;  8.  Primary  Fatty  Degenera- 
tion; 4.  Primary  Calcification;  6.  Coarcta- 
tion; 6.  Simple  Dilatation;  and  7.  Aneurysm. 

1.  Aortitis. — Acute  Aortiti*  {HyperpUutic 
Art&ritie)  is  exceedingly  rare.  It  may  result 
from  the  direct  irritation  of  an  atheromatons 
aorta  by  a  thrombus  or  an  embolus,  in  per- 
sons of  gouty  diathesis ;  but  has  never  been 
observed  as  an  extension  of  acute  endocar- 
ditis. The  morbid  change)  consist  in  hyper- 
emia, with  thickening  and  softening  of  the 
ooats  of  Uie  vessel,  and  deposit  of  fibnn  npofl 
its  internal  sm^e.  The  ascending  portion 
of  the  areh  is  the  part  most  frequency 
affected.  The  aym^toms  are  aente  substernal 
pain,  with  oppression,  palpitation,  quick  and 
feeble  poise,  and  elevated  temperature.  With 
these  symptoms  ma^  be  associated  a  harsh 
systolic  mnrmnr,  onginating  at  the  seat  of 
inflaromation,  and  transmitted  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  aorta. 

8ub-aoute  and  Chronic  Aortitie  {EndoT' 
terittM). — These  are  the  usual  forms  of  im- 
flammation  of  the  aorta.  The  disease  may 
be  general,  arising  from  a  blood-dyaorasia 
such  as  gout  or  syphilis,  from  pytemia,  or 
from  various  septic  agents ;  but  it  is  usually 
limited  to  a  definite  portion  of  the  vascular 
Bur&oe,  being  the  result  of  local  irritation. 

^noLOGT.  —  Excessive  and  continued 
strain  of  tiie  Tosoular  walls  is,  according  to 
its  degree,  the  most  frequent  cause  of  sub- 
acute and  chronic  aortitis.  Hence,  the 
portion  of  the  arterial  system  most  directly 
affected  by  the  impulse  of  the  left  ventricle, 
namely,  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  is  that  in 
which  inflammatory  irritation  is  first,  and 
often  exclusively,  exhibited.  Labour  of  any 
kind  requiring  great  and  repeated  muscular 
effort  whilst  the  breath  is  held,  must  neces- 
sarily subject  the  aorta  to  extreme  tension, 
pa^y  through  the  obstruction  arising  frum 
the  pressure  of  the  contracted  muscles  upon 
the  subjacent  arteries,  and  portly  from  the 
back -pressure  in  the  distended  veins.  Hence, 
sledgers,  rammers,  ship-porters,  &c.,  are  those 
who  most  frequently  suffer  from  the  effects 
of  aortitis.  As  a  necessary  result  of  snch 
efforts  the  left  ventricle  soon  becomes  hy- 
pertrophied,  and  the  evils  arising  from  vas- 
cular tension  are  thereby  proportionately 
increased.  Furtiiermore,  the  free  use  of 
alcoholic  stimulants,  in  which  snch  labourers 
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liabiliuJIy  indulge,  coniributes  to  the  same 
ivBult.  The  British  soldier  has  been  es> 
pecially  liable  to  the  evils  above  sketched, 
owing  to  a  vicioos  system  of  forced  drill  with 
a  breathing-capacity  dimioiBhed  by  foulty 
construction  of  nis  dress  and  accoutrements.* 
Anatohical  Characters.  —  Sub-acute 
aortitis  occurs  in  disseminated  patches,  sjid 
involves  all  the  coats  of  the  vessel.  These 
are  infiltrated  with  leucocytes  at  an  early 
period;  become  soft  and  tumid,  assuming 
a  bluish-white  tint;  and,  owing  to  loss  of 
normal  elasticity,  project  outwards,  thus 
oatuing  unevenness  or  pitting  of  the  internal 
surfaoe.  In  the  aorta  the  inflammation  is 
iiBiially  primary;  but  exoeptionally  it  may 
be  produced  the  mechanical  irritation  of 
an  emboluB  derived  from  an  inflamed  focus. 
Inflammatory  softening  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  anenrysm  at  all  periods  of  life;  and  in 
the  young  it  is  the  oiuinuy  precursor  of  that 
disease. 

In  chronic  aortitis,  which  is  the  most 
common  form  of  the  dipeose,  the  internal 
*oat  is  alone  involved.  The  outer  portion  of 
the  intima  exhibits  the  result  of  irritation  in 
the  abundant  production  of  new  cells.  These 
cells  occupy  the  fusiform  spaces  between  its 
lamellffi,  and,  gradually  distending  them, 
ultimately  project  the  internal  and  unaffected 
portion  of  the  tnnio  into  the  lumen  of  the 
vessel.  The  prominence  so  caused  is  com- 
paratively sohd,  presents  a  faint  bluish  tint, 
and  constitutes  the  condition  described  as 
sclen$ia.  The  thickened  intima  is  prone  to 
undergo  granular  and  fatty  disint^gTation, 
and  the  consecutive  change  is  called 
atheroma.  Dr.  Mott  has  suggested  that  this 
process  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  deeper  layers  of  the  inner  coat 
of  the  latter  arteries  are  probably  nourished 
by  the  va»a  vaaorum,  through  the  fenestrte 
of  the  elastic  lamina.  Where  these  nutrient 
vessels  are  diseased,  as  in  Bright's  disease 
and  syphilis,  where  the  walls  are  often  greatly 
thickened — possibly  almost  obliterate,  the 
parts  indicated  are  imperfectly  supplied  with 
blood  and  undergo  degenerative  changes. 

2.  Athetoma. — This  morbid  condition  is 
most  common  in  the  first  portion  of  the 
anrta. 

Anatomical  CHARACTEBS.-Atheroma  com- 
mences with  indammatory  overgrowth  by 
multiplication  of  the  cells  of  the  outer  portion 
of  the  intima,  as  described  in  a  preceding 
paragraph.  The  neoplasts,  from  their  situa- 
tion, readily  undergo  tatty  change  and  casea- 
tion; the  septa  of  unaltered  tissue  inter- 
vening between  them  soon  lose  their  vitality 
and  are  absorbed ;  and  the  disease  thus 
spreads,  while  it  advances  by  the  same 
process  towards  the  internal  sur&ee  of  the 

'  Also  by  the  co&Btr&ined  and  fixed  position  in 
which  the  walls  of  the  chest  are  placed  when  the 
■hoDlders  are  foroed  baokmrds,  with  the  view  of 
prednoiiig  the  sppesnuue  of  an  ezpuided  chest. 

—En. 


vessel.  Examined  microscopically,  athero- 
matous matter  is  found  to  consist  of  fiit- 
granules,  crystals  of  cholesterin,  and  tissue- 
debris.  At  an  early  stage  the  disintegrating 
process  makes  its  way  towards  the  lamen  of 
the  vessel,  and  a  rupture  of  the  innermost 
layers  of  the  intima  takes  place,  forming 
what  is  termed  an  atkeromatotu  uieer. 
From  this  may  result  a  false  aneurysm. 

In  the  moat  advanced  stage  of  athero- 
matous chuige  many  patches  undergo  cal- 
cification by  deposit  of  lime-salts  in  the 
altered  cells.  The  calcareous  lamelle  so 
formed,  beings  concentric  witii  the  Teasel, 
and  contracting  by  loss  of  their  liquid  oon- 
stituents,  may  erode  the  intima  oy  their 
sharp  edges.  From  the  injury  thus  inflicted 
aneurysm  may  arise,  or  interstitial  throm- 
bosls,  by  which  tiie  vessel  may  be  entirely 
blocked  and  gangrene  of  the  extremities 
produced.  In  consequence  of  the  forego- 
mg  changes  the  vessel  loses  its  elasticity 
and  becomes  dilated ;  its  internal  surface 
is  mottled  with  yellow  or  &wn-coloured 
plaques  and  patches  of  various  sizes,  being 
also  rough,  spiculated,  and  fissured ;  and 
thus  the  condition  described  by  Virchow 
under  the  name  of  endarterUi*  chronica 
deformanM  is  estaldished. 

The  uric  aoid  and  oxalic  acid  diatheses 
favour  these  changes,  not  only  by  stimu- 
latii^  the  minute  arteries  to  contract,  and  so 
raising  the  blood-pressure  in  the  larger  ves- 
sels, but  likewise  by  furnishing  material  for 
cretification.  The  subjects  of  constitutional 
sj-philis  are  liable  to  '  ulcerated  steatotna- 
tous '  atheromatous)  changes  of  the  intima. 

8.  Primary  Fatty  Degeneration. — 
Virchow  has  described,  under  the  name  of 
fatty  eroiion,  a  form  of  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  cells  of  the  internal  coat,  unpreceded 
by  inflammation,  commencing  on  the  fii^e 
surface,  and  gradually  extendmg  outwards. 
The  internal  surface  ai  the  vessu  is  marbled 
with  minute  yellow  dots,  which  are  groups 
of  fiitty^  cells ;  these  undergo  lique&ction ; 
and  disintegration  of  the  internal  coat,  fal- 
lowed by  aneurysm,  is  the  usual  result. 

4.  I^rimary  CfUoifloation.  —  Excep- 
tionally, in  the  distant  portions  of  the  aorta 
the  muscular  fibre-cells  of  the  middle  coat 
are  liable  to  calcification,  as  a  remote  result 
of  endarteritis.  Owing  to  the  triuisverse 
arrangement  of  the  calcified  cells,  fissuring 
of  the  middle  coat  under  the  pressure  of  the 
blood-current,  and  dissecting  aneurysm,  are 
ordinary  results  of  this  change.  Finally, 
the  entire  middle  coat,  and  even  all  three 
coats  of  the  artery,  may  be  infiltrated  with 
lime-salts  as  a  primary  change.  This  is 
most  {ffobably  dne  to  precipitation  of  these 
salts  from  the  congested  vata  vatorum,  in 
consequence  of  the  escape  of  their  ordinary 
solvent,  carbonic  acid. 

5.  Coarotation  or  Stanosia.— -This  con- 
dition may  be  either  congenital  or  acquiivd. 
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Cojigenital  stenoBis  of  the  aorta  ig  most 
freqnently  located  at  the  point  of  jnne- 
tion  of  the  ductus  airteriowug,  and  ia  of  very 
linaited  extent;  in  many  oaaes  presenimg 
the  ajjpearance  of  a  linear  constrietion,  or  of 
a  perfOTated  diaphragm.  In  a  few  examples, 
the  Tossel,  at  the  seat  of  oontrMtioUt  has 
been  entira^  doied  and  oonTerted  into  a 
ligamentous  cord.  On  the  oudiao  side  of 
the  eonatrietion  the  aorta  i«  dilated,  and 
often  thickened  and  atheromatoos,  whilst 
on  the  distal  aide  it  is  reduced  in  calibre  ae 
Car  as  the  jnneti<ni  of  the  collateral  vessels. 
Coogenital  stenons  of  the  aorta  is  compatible 
with  life  of  moderate  duration.  In  24  out  of 
88  eases  analysed  by  Dr.  Peacock  the  age 
attained  varied  from  twenty-one  to  fifty  years. 
The  diagnosis  of  the  oonmtion  rests  mainly 
on  disproportionate  pulsation  of  the  arteries 
aridng  from  the  aorta  on  the  cardiac,  as  con- 
tiastad  with  those  on  the  periphery  side  of  the 
obttmotion ;  and  on  the  eniai^r^ent  of  the 
c(^t«ral  Teasels,  nunelyt  the  tranaTerse  eer- 
i-ical,  internal  mammary,  and  intarowtals. 
The  ordinary  eonseqaeneea  are  exhibited  in 
dilated  hjpwiro^j  of  the  left  Teutricle,  and 
relatiTeinadequacyoftheaorticTalTes.  Death 
nsoally  occurs  from  {nrogressive  debility  and 
failure  of  the  left  ventricle  ;  from  pulmonary 
congestion ;  from  rupture  of  the  aorta  or 
one  of  its  dilated  branches;  or  from  acute 
inflammatory  change  in  the  heart  or  aorta. 
Congenital  stenosis  of  the  entire  arch  may 
result  from  imperfection  of  the  inter-ven- 
tricular septum  or  patency  of  the  foramen 
ovale  allowing  the  blood  to  take  an  excep- 
tional course. 

Congenital  narrowing  of  the  aorta  ihrotigh' 
out  m  emtrte  was  deaeribed  b^  Kokitansky 
aud  Yinhow.  Tha  latter  pomted  out  its 
exiatmoe  in  woman  who  have  throogh  life 
preaanted  the  dgna  of  peniatent  chbroaiB 
(tee  CHI.OEOSIS).  In  many  of  these  oaaes 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  eq>eoially  ste- 
noaia  of  the  mitral  orifice,  haa  been  observed. 

In  the  acquired  fyrm,  atenoeia  of  the  aorta 
at  any  portion  of  ita  course  may  result  from 
inflammatory  thickening  or  calcareous  change 
of  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  followed  by  throm- 
boets;  or  it  may  follow  the  natural  cure  of 
an  aneniyam.  The  aorta  may  be  much  re- 
duced in  calibre  without  being  disproportion- 
ately narrowed.  Such  will  be  its  condition 
in  connexion  with  mitral  inadequacy  in 
early  childhood,  ahoold  the  patient  survive  a 
few  yeara.  In  anoh  oaaes  the  left  ventricle 
win  have  become  dilated  and  hypertrophied, 
and  a  marked  disproportion  will  Ibe  observed 
between  the  force  of  cardiac  tad  that  of 
radial  pulsation.  Thia  circumstance,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  age  of  the  patient, 
the  existence  of  disease  at  the  mitral  orifice, 
and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  would 
warrant  the  positive  diagnosis  of  narrowing 
of  the  aorta. 

6.  Simple  Dilatatioiu— Thia  diaeaae 


consists  in  a  uniform  enlargement  of  the 
vessel  or  a  portion  of  it,  from  impairment  or 
loss  of  its  normal  elasticity;  and  depends 
primarily  upon  arterial  obstruction  or  resist- 
ance beyond  ita  seat,  and  directly  upon  con- 
secutive hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle. 
The  continned  tanaion,  to  which  the  walla 
of  the  aorta  aie  sutijected  betwem  theae  two 
opposing  foroea,  neoesaarily  leada  to  pro- 
gressive  impairmaat  of  nutrition  and  loaa 
of  elasticity  in  its  middle  coat.  The  imme- 
diate consequence  of  this  change  is  exhibited 
in  further  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle ; 
aud  its  remote  effects  m  still  further  impair- 
ment of  nutrition  and  deterioration  of  tissue 
in  the  vascular  tunica,  through  the  increased 
tension  to  which  they  ore  now  exposed.  No 
elementary  change  of  structure  ia,  however, 
discoverable.  Simple  dilatation  of  the  aorta 
commencea  in  the  aaoending  portion  of  the 
arch,  and  to  thia  it  ia  usually  limited ;  but 
it  occasionally  extenda  into  the  tranaverae 
portifHO.  The  other  portiona  of  the  veaael 
are  never  dilated,  exoqtt  in  aasociati<»i  with 
atheromatoua  change.  The  ccmdition  nndA* 
notice  ia  manifestly  in  doae  relationahip  with 
inflammatory  irritation  of  the  vesseL  It  has, 
however,  a  distinct  pathologioal  existence, 
analogous  to  that  of  the  early  atage  of  Teai- 
eular  emphysema  of  the  long. 

Ko  morbid  results,  with  a  single  exception, 
are  directly  traceable  to  simple  dilatation  of  the 
aorta.  But,  should  the  dilatation  extend  into 
the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch,  and  engage 
especially  its  superior  wall,  the  primary 
branches  may  become  tortuous,  and  exhibit 
abnormal  pulaation  in  the  neck,  simulating 
aneurysm.  In  a  noteworthy  example  observed 
by  the  late  Dr.  Hayden  the  exiatenoe  of  thia 
pulsation  on  both  aidea  oi  the  neck,  and  the 
liuililnr  with  which  it  waa  arreated  by  fi»rcibly 
extending  the  neck  and  shooldera,  and  ao  on- 
bending  the  vessels,  sufficed  to  establish  the 
diagnoaia.  Ttniuosity  of  the  cervical  arteries, 
dependent  upon  a  local  dilatation  of  the  aorta, 
may  be  confined  to  one  side  of  the  neck. 

Simple  dilatation  of  the  aorta  roost  fre- 
quently occurs  in  connexion  with  the  con- 
tracted or  granular  form  of  chronic  renal 
disease.  It  may,  however,  likewise  arise 
from  simple  functional  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle  dependent  upon  habitual  vas- 
cular excitement;  or  from  dilated  hyper- 
trophy o<Hiseeutive  to  inadequacy  of  the 
aortic  valves. 

7.  Anenxywn.— £noi.oaT  and  Fatbo- 
iiOOT. — Aneurysm  of  the  aorta  is  essentiaUy  a 
diaeaae  ofthe  middle  period  of  life.  Of  92  cases 
obaorved  or  analysed  Dy  the  late  Dr.  Hayden, 
60  occurred  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and 
fifty  years ;  12  over  fifty ;  and  6  under  thirty 
years.  Thus,  whilst  deterioration  of  the  ar- 
terial coats,  as  typified  in  atheroma,  ia  moat 
common  after  the  age  of  sixty,  one  of  ita  or- 
dinary oonsequencea,  oneuryam,  belongs  to  an 
.earlierperiodoflife.  The  apparent  discrepanojr 
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nu^  be  explomed  hy  the  more  frequent  em- 
ployment of  men  under  fifty  in  severe  Iftboor, 
and  their  greater  ci^MMiity  for  extreme  mus- 
onlar  effort  earlier  in  life,  the  condition  of  the 
arteriEd  wall  irhidi  bvonrs  aneurysm  having 
been  already  established.  Aortic  aneurysm  is 
more  conmion  amongst  males  than  females 
in  the  proportion  of  about  8  :  1 — a  difference 
no  doubt  due  to  the  more  active  and  laborious 
habits  of  the  male  sex.  Soldiers,  mechanics, 
and  porters  suffer  &om  it  in  larger  proportion 
than  persons  of  other  callings ;  and  in  most 
instances  the  first  symptoms  of  aneurysm  of 
the  aorta  may  be  traced  to  a  great  muscular 
effort,  involving  vascular  strain,  or  to  a  severe 
ahoek  or  blow,  causing  a  direct  contusion. 
^  Aneurysm  of  the  aorta  is  always  oonseon- 
tive  to  disease  of  Us  coats.  Inflammatory 
softening,  atheroma,  and  caleifioaUon  are  the 
usual  antecedent  conditions,  and  in  exeep- 
titmal  instances  primary  &tty  or  oaleinc 
transformation  of  the  internal  and  middle 
coats ;  whilst  a  definite  overstrain  or  a  direct 
contusion  of  the  vessel  is  firequently  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  disease. 

Anatomical  Chakaotbbs.— Aortic  aneur- 
ysm may  be  presented  under  the  following 
forms,  viz.,  (a)  true  ;  (&)/alM  {eiroumacrtbed, 
and  diffu*ed  or  conaecutive) ;  (e)  diueeHng ; 
and  ((f)  varicose. 

a.  True  aneurytm  of  the  aorta  is  rare ;  it 
may  be  either  fusiform  or  saccular.  It  is 
essentially  transitional,  leading  to  the  fiJse 
variety  of  the  disease;  anddifEBrsfix»msim[de 
dilatation  of  the  acnia  only  by  ite  sharp 
limitation,  and  by  the  existenoe  of  inflam- 
matory products  in  its  walls.  True  aneurysm 
never  eontaias  dots,  save  by  incidental 
thrombosis;  and  rarely,  as  such,  attains 
dimenaous  capable  producing  extrinsic 
s^mpknns  cx  mgaa.  It  may,  however,  unlike 
sunme  dilatation,  be  the  cause  of  valvular 
inadequacy,  and  so  give  rise  to  a  murmur  of 
reflux  at  the  orifice  of  the  aorta. 

b.  FeU*e  aneurysm  is  either  circwmacrihed 
or  diffused.  Circumscribed  faUe  aneurytm 
(or,  as  it  is  also  termed,  false  aneurysm)  is 
the  most  common  form  of  the  disease  in 
connexion  with  the  aorta.  It  is  necessarily 
confined  to  a  portion  of  the  circumference 
of  the  vessel,  the  yielding  of  which  relieves 
the  remainder  from  extra  tensitm.  Henoe,  it 
is  usually  saccular  in  general  ootline ;  but, 
owing  to  unequal  resistance  at  diffiarent 

Soints  of  its  surfece,  it  may,  and  commonly 
oes,  present  one  or  more  secondary  promi> 
nenoes.  The  internal  and  middle  coats  are 
usually  broken; — the  adventitia supplemented 
by  the  surrounding  structures,  more  or  less 
condensed,  forming  the  sac. 

Disintegration  of  the  inner  coat,  already  in 
a  state  of  atheromatous  change  by  mechanical 
strain  or  vascular  tension,  is  ordinarily  the 
immediate  cause  of  false  aneurysm.  Ulcera- 
tion of  the  intima  from  fatty  erosion  may 
also  cause  it,  as  well  as  progressive  arterior 


solaroda.  Buptore  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel 
by  meehanical  stnun  is  usually  indicated  by 
definite  ^ymptrans  of  Hie  utmost  significance, 
namel;^,  a  feeling  ol  something  having  given 
way  within  the  chest  or  abdomen ;  followed 
by  faintness  often  amounting  to  syncope, 
dy^noeatpaliHtation,  and  occasionally  hnmo- 
ptysis.  ^ese  symptoms  of  shock  usually 
subside  within  a  period  of  one  to  two  hours, 
but  the  patient  is  thenceforward  incapable  of 
his  accustomed  exertion,  being  easily  put  out 
of  breath,  and  distressed  by  excitement  or 
rapid  movement,  especially  that  of  ascent ; 
there  is  likewise  a  fixed  pain  at  some  point 
of  the  chest,  back,  or  abdomen.  A  fusiform 
false  aneurysm  may  become  '  invaginating ' 
by  abruptly  expanding  and  ensheathiug  the 
artMy  at  its  proximu  or  distal  side,  or  in 
both  these  situations. 

I>iffu»edfai»e  anewrytm  (or,  asit  ifl  other- 
wise called,  diffused  anevrysm,  or  ecnuecu- 
live  aneurysm)  is  produced  by  escape  of  blood 
fix>m  the  artery,  and  its  division  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  amongst  the  surrounding 
structures,  aoeording  to  their  previous  con- 
dition or  anatomies!  arrangement.  It  may 
be  the  result  of  mechanical  violence  by  strain 
or  shock  to  the  artery  in  a  previously 
diseased  condition;  or  of  progressive  disin- 
tegration of  the  sac  of  a  circumscribed 
aneurysm.  In  the  latter  case  the  diffusion 
of  the  extravasated  blood  is  usually  limited 
by  antecedent  adhesive  inflammation  of  the 
surrounding  parts,  where,  as  in  the  trans- 
verse portion  of  ^  arch  of  the  aarta,  the 
position  of  the  aneurysm  is  fiivonraUe  to 
that  process.  Under  ordinary  oireumstanees 
diffused  false  aneurysm  of  the  aorta  cannot 
occur  within  the  pericardium,  owing  to  the 
isolation  of  that  portion  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  fragile  etruoture  of  ite  serous  investment. 
Hence,  a  gelding  of  the  sac  proper  in  this 
situation  is,  in  most  instances,  followed  b^ 
instant  death  from  hcemorrhage  into  the  peri- 
cardium and  paralysis  of  the  heart.  In  a 
few  recorded  cases,  owing  to  previous  adhesion 
of  the  pericardium,  the  patients  survived  rup- 
ture of  the  sae  in  this  situation  for  sevnnl 
days. 

Diflhsed  fiJse  aneurysm  of  the  abdominal 
aorta  is  frequ^tly  fcnrmed  by  irruption  of 
blood  into  the  retro-peritoneal  tissue,  oetwesn 
the  layers  oi  the  transvorse  meso-ec^ian  or  the 
mesentery,  or  into  the  fibrous  envelt^  of  the 
psoas  muscle.  When  the  aneurysm  grows 
backwards  the  sac  is  quickly  eroded  by 
pressure  against  tlie  verteone,  the  naked  and 
carious  surface  of  which  then  forms  its  pos- 
terior boundary.  Diffusion  in  such  coses 
rarely  occnrs  until  the  vertebrs  are  entirely 
absorbed ;  the  blood  may  then  escape  into 
the  spinal  canal,  causing  general  paralysis 
and  immediate  death.  Diffusion  may  also 
occur  amongst  the  muscles  and  areolar  tissue 
of  the  loins,  or  behind  the  diaphragm  into 
eidier  pleural  cavity,  usuaUy  the  left.  Any 
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portion  of  the  aorta  outside  the  pericardium 
may  be  the  seat  of  difFused  faise  aneurysm, 
bat  the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch  and 
the  abdominal  aorta  are  the  parts  most  fre- 
quently affected. 

CcmeetMve  faUe  anemysm,  consisting  in 
a  primary  bdfging  of  all  the  coats  of  the 
artery,  the  int^ial  and  middle  coats  having 
sabeeqaently  given  way,  constitatee  the  or- 
dinary form  in  which  nlse  aneurysm  ori^> 
nates :  it  therefore  demands  no  farther  notice 
here. 

e.  Di»»ecting  aneurytm  consists  in  a  breach 
of  the  internal  and  middle  coats,  and  a  sub- 
sequent detachment  of  these  from  the  ex- 
ternal tunic,  by  the  force  of  the  blood- 
current,  to  a  variable  extent  over  the  length 
and  circumference  of  the  vessel ;  or  in  a 
splitting  of  the  middle  coat  by  the  same 
agency.  This  form  of  aneurysm  is  of  two 
Idnds — that  with  a  single  aperture  through 
which  the  blood  enters  the  abnormal  channel 
and  returns  to  the  artery;  and  that  which 
exhibits  two  openings,  one  by  which  the  ! 
blood  escapes  from,  and  anoliieT  through  ' 
which  it  re-enters  the  VesseL  The  former  is 
(he  more  usual  Tariety  of  dissecting  aneurysm ; 
and  it  is  likewise  the  more  grave,  because 
liable  at  any  moment  to  terminate  fatally  by  ; 
ruptnre  of  the  external  coat.  | 

Any  portion  of  the  aorta  may  be  the  seat 
of  dissecting  aneurysm;  the  ascending  part  of 
the  arch  is  most  frequently  affected,  and  next 
in  order  of  frequency  comes  the  abdominal 
aorta.  The  primary  lesion  consists  in  a 
transverse  rent  of  the  internal  and  middle 
coats ;  when  this  is  close  to  the  heart,  the 
outer  or  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vessel  is  its 
usual  site,  and  detachment  of  the  tunics 
rarely  extends  beyond  the  ascending  potion 
of  the  arch,  and  seldom  engsf^  more  than 
a  l^Doited  area  of  its  (uman&rence.  In  this, 
■itnation,  too,  an  aperture  of  re-entranee  is 
rarely  formed,  the  diBeaaenBiially  termioafeing 
by  rapture  of  the  external  coot  within  the 
perieardimn.  "When,  on  the  contrary,  the 
■eumd  curve  of  the  arch,  or  any  portion  of 
the  aorta  beyond  this  point,  is  the  seat  of 
primary  lesion,  separation  of  the  coats  is 
nsoally  found  to  extend  along  the  remainder 
of  the  length  of  the  vessel  and  over  the  whole 
or  greater  part  of  its  circumference,  whilst 
the  blood  has  re-entered  through  an  opening 
in  one  or  both  common  iliac  arteries. 

The  establishment  of  a  second  aperture  of 
communication  with  the  artery  is  an  attempt 
at  *  natural  cure ;  *  and^  when  this  happens 
the  patient  may  sorvive  for  man^  years. 
Anumgst  the  eccenbcioities  of  dissecting 
aneurysm  may  be  meotioned  detachment  of 
the  laminated  clot  from  the  wbUs  of  the  sao 
proper,  and  subsequent  escape  of  blood  by 
rapture  of  the  latter ;  and  separation  of  the 
mocoofl  from  the  muscular  coat  of  the  cesopha- 
gos,  with  irruption  of  blood  iato  the  stomach. 
Dissecting  and  wdinary  false  aneurysm  may 


coexist,  the  former  being  usually  a  consecu- 
tive lesion,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

d.  Vanrico»e  or  tmattomoaing  aneurytm 
consists  in  a  direct  communication  between 
an  aneurysm  of  the  aorta  and  (a)  one  of  the 
chambers  of  the  heart ;  {h)  the  pulmonary 
Bitery  or  one  of  its  Inranehes ;  or  (e)  one  of  the 
venae  earn  or  inmnninate  veins.  1^  form 
of  the  disease  is  neeessaril^  consecutive,  and 
usually  late  as  to  the  period  of  its  develop- 
ment. In  the  great  majority  of  recorded  ex- 
amples the  primary  aneurysm  was  connected 
with  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch,  and 
in  a  lu-ge  nimiber  it  arose  from  cme  of  the 
sinuses  of  Valsalva.  The  communication, 
with  few  exceptions,  is  formed  with  one  of 
the  chambers  of  the  heart,  the  pulmonary 
artery,  or  the  descending  vena  cava.  Of  the 
cavities  of  the  heart,  the  right  ventricle  is 
most  often  implicated ;  next  in  order  is  the 
right  auricle ;  then  the  left  ventricle ;  and 
lastly  the  left  auricle.  The  pulmonary  artery 
and  the  descending  cava  have  been  frequently 
involved,  as  mi^t  have  been  infisiTed  from 
their  close  relationship  to  the  ascending 
aorta;  the  innominate  veins  in  fewer  instances, 
and  only  when  the  aneurysm  engaged  the 
upper  portion  the  arch.  An  aneurysm  of 
the  abdominal  aorta  has  communicated  with 
the  inferior  vena  cava  in  a  few  oases.  In  the 
process  of  formation  of  a  varicose  aneurysm 
of  the  aorta,  the  apposed  surfaces  are  agglu- 
tinated by  adhesive  inSammation ;  and  the 
composite  septum  is  subsequently  eroded 
by  progressive  absorption,  or  suddenly  rent 
by  the  foirce  of  the  arterial  current.  The 
immediate  effects  of  communication  are 
engorgement  and  increased  tension  of  the 
reoeivmg  chamber  or  vessd;  diminished 
Uood-current  and  vascular  tension  in  the 
aorta  and  its  branches ;  and  admixture  of 
arterial  with  venous  blood  when  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  or  one  of  the  great  veins  is 
the  seat  of  discharge.  The  special  symptoms 
and  signs  by  which  the  disease  is  characterised 
have  direct  reference  to  these  results.  Death 
has  followed  most  rapidly  in  those  oases  in 
which  the  aneurysm  had  established  a  com- 
munication with  the  pulmonary  artery  or  the 
lef%  aiu-icle. 

Jiffeots  upon  the  left  ventricle. — Hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  consequence  of  aneurysm  of  the  aorta. 
The  association,  when  it  exists,  is  accidental ; 
hypertrophy  depending  upon  antecedent  or 
consecutive  disease  or  inadequacy  of  the 
aortic  or  the  mitral  valves,  chronie  atheroma 
of  the  aorta,  granular  de^neration  of  the 
kidneys,  or  excessive  fkinetional  activity. 

SntPTOua. — The  symptoms  of  aortic  aneu- 
rysm may  be  discussed  under  the  three  heads 
of:  (a)  Pain;  (6)  Excentric  Fressnre;  and 
(c)  Tumour. 

Pain. — The  pain  of  aneurysm  is  of  two 
kinds,  inirinsie  and  extrvneic.  The  former  is 
due  to  subaoute  inflammation  and  tension  of 
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the  sac,  aud  varies  with  intra- vascular  pres- 
sure. It  is  dull,  aching,  and  localised,  and 
promptly  alleviated  by  measures  which  de- 
press the  circulation  or  reduce  local  tension. 
Extrinsic  pain  usually  arises  from  pressure 
upon  adjacent  nerves,  and  may  be  direct  or 
reflex.  This  kind  of  pain  has  the  characters 
of  a  difihsed  and  aggravated  neuralgia,  being 
paroxysmal,  and  wandericff  to  a  greater  or 
letiB  extent  over  the  back,  chest,  ahouldera, 
arms,  abdomen,  and  tiuglu.  In  the  abdomen, 
when  due  to  pressure  upon  the  splanchnio 
nerves  or  tension  of  the  solar  plexus,  it  is  of 
the  most  excruciating  character.  The  ex- 
trinsic pain  of  aneurysm  may  be  fixed  and 
boring.  When  of  this  character,  it  is  usually 
located  in  the  back,  aud  arises  from  progres- 
sive absorption  of  the  vertebra. 

Excentric  Fretgure. — The  parts  affected 
by  the  pressure  of  an  aneurysm,  and  the 
qrmptoms  thereby  developed,  vary  according 
to  its  utuaiion  and  the  diieotion  of  its  growth. 
Parte  which  are  ezposed  to  oonnter-i^sedre, 
or  are  otherwise  fixed,  BafiEsr  moat;  whilst 
those  which  are  flexible  or  movable  are  less 
ii^iliionsly  aflEected.  The  symptoms  have 
reference  to  the  respective  functions  of  the 
or^l^uui  or  structures  pressed  upon ;  whilst 
their  severity  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  those  functions,  and  the  degree 
of  pressure  exercised.  Structures  subjected 
to  the  remittent  pressure  of  an  aneurysm  are 
slowly  removed  oy  absorption,  but  between 
the  sac  and  the  resisting  surface  union  has 
been  previously  established  b^  adhesive  in- 
flammation. Hence  the  eao  itself  is  at  the 
same  time  absorbed,  and  escape  of  blood  will 
inevitably  occur  where  further  resistance  is 
not  presented.  When  serous  cavities  are  laid 
open  by  this  process,  entrance  is  effected  by 
a  rent ;  and  if  the  cavity  be  large,  e.ff.  the 
pleura  or  the  peritoneum,  death  by  htemor- 
rhage,  almost  instantaneous,  is  the  residt ;  in 
case  of  irruption  into  the  pericardium  or  the 
spinal  canal,  death  occurs  with  equal  rapidity 
from  compression  and  paralysis  of  the  con- 
tained organ.  Communication  with  a  mucous 
canal  or  with  the  cutaneons  snr&ce  is  effected 
by  a  process  of  slou^ng,  and  bleeding  occurs 
by  'leaka^,*  in  variable  quantity  and  at 
nncertun  mtervale,  till  the  uoos^  is  finally 
detached,  when  death  by  copious  hemorrhage 
immediately  ensues.  The  irruption  of  an 
aneurysm  into  a  gland-dnct,  such  as  the  ureter 
or  one  of  the  biliary  passages,  may  be  fatal 
by  obstruction  and  suspended  searetion,  the 
duct  and  its  tributaries  having  been  blocked 
by  coagulum.  Pressure  upon  the  thoracis 
duct  proves  slowly  &tal  by  inanition.  When 
the  aneurysm  opens  into  a  vein,  a  varicose 
aneursym,  characterised  by  special  symptoms 
and  signs,  and  of  greater  or  less  gravity  ac- 
cording to  its  situation,  will  he  the  result. 

The  symptoms  of  nerre-inesBiire  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  nerves  affected.  Thus,  pres- 
sure upon  the  roots  or  branches  of  sentient 


nerves  is  attended  with  neuralgic  twinges  or 
paroxysms  referred  to  the  seat  of  their  peri- 
pheral distribution,  and,  when  the  pressure 
is  extreme,  with  numbness  in  the  same  situa* 
tion.  Irritation  of  motor  nerves  is  indicated 
by  ^aam  or  paralysis,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  pressure,  of  the  muscles  jiupphed  by 
them,  britation  of  the  cervical  4yiiq>athetic, 
or  of  its  oilio-motor  roots,  is  zevraled  by 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  on  the  oorrespondizig 
side ;  or,  if  the  pressure  be  such  as  to  cause 
paresis,  by  contraction  of  the  pupil  with  ptoais, 
hypersmia,  hypenesthesia,  and  elevation  of 
temperature  in  the  eye  and  corresponding 
side  of  the  iace.  The  effects  of  pressure  upon 
the  pulmonic  and  cardiac  plexuses  have  been 
less  precisely  determined,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  distinguiBhing  the  symptoms  due  to 
this  cause  from  those  which  arise  from  direct 
pressure  upon  the  trachea  or  bronchi,  the 
great  veeseU,  or  the  heart,  or  from  stmetoral 
disease  of  Uie  heart  or  the  coronary  arteries; 
bat  that  the  paroxysms  of  bronchial  spasm 
and  of  angina,  so  often  witnessed  in  connex- 
ion with  aneurysm  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
are  in  some  degree  dependent  upon  pressure 
on  the  pulmonary  and  cardiac  nerves,  and 
occasionally  are  due  to  it  exclusively,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  symptoms  arising  trom 
the  pressure  of  an  aneurysm  upon  tbe  pneu- 
mogaetric  or  recurrent  nerve  of  either  side 
have  reference  to  the  larynx,  and  are  emi- 
nently characteristic.  They  are  of  two  kinds, 
according  to  the  degree  of  pressure ;  namely, 
those  due  to  spasm,  and  those  to  paralysis, 
of  the  laryngeal  muscles  on  one  or  both 
sides.  They  are  presented  under  the  sevenl 
forms  of  dysphonia,  aphonia,  stridw,  metallic 
cough,  and  paroxysmal  dyspnoea.  The  latter 
is  frequently  of  the  most  urgent  character,  and 
sometimes  is  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

Adjacent  organs,  such  as  the  heart,  lungs, 
Uver,  and  kidneys,  are  occasionally  displaced 
b^  an  aneurysm,  the  direction  being  deter- 
mined by  that  of  the  pressure,  and  in  part 
also  by  the  direction  in  which  the  oi^n  is 
movable.  Obstruction  or  occlusion  of  adjacent 
arteries,  as  indicated  by  diminished  or  sup- 
pressed pulsation,  may  likewise  result  ftcaa 
the  pressure  of  an  aneurysm.  Pressure  on  a 
vein  is  evidenced  byvoiouB  stasis  distal  to 
the  seat  of  obstrootion ;  upon  the  pulmonary 
artery,  by  engorgement  of  the  right  chiunbers 
of  the  heart  and  general  venous  congestion. 
Obstruction  or  occlusion  of  either  bronchus 
or  of  one  of  its  primary  branches  is  evi- 
denced by  distress  in  breathing  or  short- 
ness of  breath ;  by  bronchial  breathing  over 
the  seat  of  compression ;  and  by  diminution 
or  suppression  of  respiratory  sotmd  in  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  lung.  Inasmuch 
as  the  symptoms  of  excentrio  pressure  may 
be  produced  by  a  tumour  of  any  kind,  they 
possess,  in  re^ird  to  aneurysm,  a  diagnpatie 
value  only  correlative  to  other  and  more 
,  positive  evidence  of  that  disease. 
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Tumour. — The  tomoiir  formed  by  ui  taun- 
ryam  of  the  aortft  ia  fixed,  smooth,  and  oom- 
presaible.  It  ia  ^temately  tenw  and  soft,  in 
uoiflon  with  cardiac  pnlaatian ;  and  is  eepeci- 
aUy  characterised  by  a  movement  of  general 
and  equal  expansion,  synchronous  with  the 
impulse  of  the  heart.  It  is  further  distin- 
poished  by  a  remarkable  liability  to  vary  in 
the  rate  and  direction  of  its  growth,  retro- 
cessioa  at  one  point  coinciding  with  enlarge- 
ment at  another ;  a  new  set  of  symptoms 
being  at  the  same  time  developed  by  its 
eneroaohm«>nt  upon  fresh  territory.  In  the 
proereas  of  cure  the  tumour  may  become 
aolid,  incompressible,  and  uneven,  by  depo- 
sition of  Jammated  filnin  within  the  sac. 

PhtsicaXi  BraMS. — The  physical  signs  of 
aneurysm  of  the  aorta  are  those  which  may 
be  elicited  by  iwj/ectiony  ptUpatton,  perctu- 
aion,  and  auseultation.  They  supply  the 
most  valuable,  and,  indeed,  the  only  positive 
evidence  of  the  disease. 

Inspection.  —  Abnormal  pulsation,  and 
sometimes  the  existence  of  tumour,  may  be 
detected  by  inspection  of  the  chest  or  abdo- 
men ;  the  signs  observed  being  con&rmed  by 
those  aflbrded  by  palpation. 

Tactile  ngn$. — The  tactile  signs  of  aneu- 
rj'sm,  impuUe,  fremitus,  and  remittent  ten- 
non,  are  contingent  on  the  presence  of  a 
tmnoor.  The  impulse  may  be  ainc^  or  double. 
It  ia  most  frequently  single,  and  is  then  always 
systolic  in  rhythm,  coinciding  approximately 
with  the  impulse  of  the  heart.  In  character 
the  i^stolic  mipulse  is  heaving  and  expansile ; 
and  It  is  diffused,  in  most  instances  equally, 
over  the  entire  tumour.  It  is  due  to  sudden 
expansion  of  the  sac  from  active  influx  of 
blood  during  ventricular  systole :  hence,  in 
those  portions  of  the  aorta  which  are  close 
to  the  neart,  it  is  synchronous  with  the  apex- 
pulsation  ;  bnt  in  the  descending  thoracic 
and  abdominal  aorta  perceptiblypost-systoUo 
in  time.  The  force  of  systolic  impulse  and 
the  expansion  of  the  sac  will  be  directly 
aa  the  contractile  power  of  tiie  left  ventricle, 
and  inversely  as  the  deposit  of  eoagulum 
within  the  sac  A  seeond  and  more  feeble 
impulse  of  diastolic  rhythm  is  ocoasionaUy, 
but  much  less  frmuently,  exhibited  by  an 
aortic  aneurysm.  This  is  the  '  back-stroke,' 
or 'impulse  of  arrest' of  authors.  It  coincides 
with  the  first  period  of  ventricular  diastole 
and  the  second  sound  of  the  heart,  and  is 
due  to  asynehronism  of  reaction  between  the 
aorta  and  the  sac — that  of  the  latter  being 
notably  later,  owing  to  its  defective  elasticity. 
The  consequence  is  a  sudden  arrest  to  the 
recoil  of  the  sac  by  influx  from  the  aorta. 
Diastolic  impulse  is  therefore  eminently 
characteristic  of  aneurysm. 

Fremitus  or  thrill  is  of  more  frequent  oc- 
currence than  diastolic  impulse,  and,  when 
not  communicated  from  the  heiart,  no  less 
distinctive  of  aneurysm.  It  accompanies  the 
■yatolie  impulse,  and  is  due  to  the  vibration 


of  a  &in  sac  from  an  eddy  in  the  current  of 
influx,  produced  either  by  a  spicnlated  con- 
dition of  the  orifice,  or  by  a  pendent  flake  of 
fibrin. 

Percustion-sound. — The  intrinsic  pereos* 
sion-Bonnd  of  aortic  aneurysm  is  absolntely 
dull  to  the  extent  of  the  timiour.  Posteriorly 
the  dulness  is  not  sufficiently  distingaishable 
from  that  of  the  vertebral  column  and  muscles 
to  be  of  positive  diagnostic  value ;  whilst 
laterally  and  in  front,  when  the  tumour  is  not 
in  actual  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  thorax 
or  abdomen,  it  is  modified  or  masked  by  the 
intervention  of  the  lung  or  the  intestinal 
canal.  Under  any  eircomstanoes,  dulness 
per  H  cannot  afford  positive  evidence  of 
aneurysm,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  due  to  a 
tumour  of  any  kind,  solid  or  liquid,  in  the 
same  situation ;  but,  the  presence  of  a  tumour 
having  been  determined,  the  shifting  of  per- 
cussifHi-dulness  from  one  point  to  another, 
or  its  ceGsation  where  It  had  been  previously 
detected,  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  sug- 
gestive of  aneurysm. 

Acoustic  signs. — These  are  tone  or  sound, 
and  murmur.  Soujid  without  murmur  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  aneurysms  of  the  arch, 
but  comparatively  rare  in  those  of  the  de- 
scending thoracic  and  abdominal  aorta.  It 
is  usually  double,  corresponding  in  time  to 
the  sounw  of  the  heart,  but  exaggerated,  the 
seoimd  aneurysmal  sound  being  especially 
intensified.  The  first  sound  is  occasionally 
*  splashing,'  and  both  are  not  infrequently  of 
a  '  booming '  q^nality,— characters  no  doubt 
due  to  the  density,  rigidity,  and  great  capacity 
of  the  sac. 

The  murmur  of  aneurysm  is  most  fre- 
qnently  single,  systolic,  and  blowing;  it  is 
occasionally  double  (systolic  and  diastolic) ; 
and  still  more  rarely  single  and  diastohc. 
As  to  quality,  the  systoUc  murmur  may  be 
accompanied  by  a  musical  note,  *  cooing,'  or 
shrill,  and  audible  over  the  whole  or  only  a 
portion  of  the  tumour.  Lastly,  it  may  oe, 
and  usually  is,  of  a  *  buzxing '  character  in 
cases  of  varicose  aneurysm.  The  essential 
cause  of  the  murmur  of  aneurysm  consists  in 
friction  of  the  blood  against  the  orifice,  and 
the  production  of  an  eddy  or  a  '  fluid  vein  * 
within  the  sac.  A  certain  force  of  ventricular 
contraction  is,  however,  likewise  necessary-. 
Hence  the  not  infrequent  coincidence  of 
cessation  of  murmur  with  failure  of  the  left 
ventricle  for  some  time  before  death.  A 
strongly  contracting  ventricle,  a  relatively 
small  orifice,  a  capacious  sac,  and  a  liquid 
state  of  its  contents,  supply  the  most  favour- 
able conditions  for  the  production  of  murmur. 
The  orifice  of  entrance  need  not  be  absolutely 
narrow ;  a  large  fiisiform  aneurysm,  even  of 
the  true  kind,  with  rough  walls,  and  contain- 
ing liquid  blood,  may  yield  a  loud  systolic 
murmur,  as  the  writers  have  firequenupr  ob- 
served. A  murmur  may  be  absent  in  an 
aneurysm  lined  by  thick  laminie  of  fibiin 
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tiirough  which  there  is  a  smooth  ohannel»  or 
in  a  lateral  aneurysm  commTinicating  by  a 
small  orifice  with  the  vessel. 

Diagnosis.— The  positive  diagnosis  of 
aneurysm  of  the  aorta  may  be  made  &om 
the  existence  of  a  tumour,  forming  a  second 
centre  of  pulsation  and  of  sound;  the  pul- 
sation being  Bystolie,  fixpanrale,  and  equally 
diffused  over  the  tumour,  accompani&d  by 
thrill,  uid  succeeded  by  a  minor  pulBation  of 
diastoho  rhythm ;  whust  the  sound,  single  or 
double,  and  accompanied  or  not  by  murmur, 
is  always  sharp  and  ringing,  and  occasion- 
ally of  a '  booming '  quality.  The  foregoing 
signs  are  rarely  w  associated  in  the  same 
ease.  Various  other  groupings  of  rational 
symptoms  and  signs  would  be  scarcely  less 
conclusive  as  to  the  existence  of  aneurysm  of 
the  aorta.  General  systoUc  ezpanuion,  thrill, 
diastolic  impulse,  and  exaggerated  sound,  at  a 
point  more  or  less  distant  from  the  heart,  con- 
stitute the  most  positive  signs  of  the  disease. 

The  existence  of  aneurysm  of  the  aorta  may 
be  inferred  with  greater  or  less  confidence  from 
certain  s^rmntoms  and  signs,  according  to 
their  individnaJ  or  correlative  valud.  £vea 
negative  signs,  if  associated  with  others  in 
themselves  of  minor  significance,  may  be 
SMTcely  less  conclusive  than  the  most  positive 
evidence  would  be.  Thus,  for  example,  sup- 
pressed respiration  with  imdiminished  per- 
cussion-resonance on  the  left  side  of  the  chest, 
dyspntsa,  heemoptysis,  fixed  pain  in  the  back, 
and  left  intercostal  neuralgia — the  entrance 
of  a  foreign  body  into  the  left  bronchus  and 
the  existence  of  cancer  of  the  posterior  me- 
diastinum having  been  excluded — would  be 
all  but  conclusive  as  to  the  existence  of  aneu- 
rysm, A  foreign  body  in  the  bronchus  might 
be  diagnosed  from  the  history  of  a  misad- 
venture in  swallowing,  followed  iromediately 
by  dyninoea,  hiemoptysis,  and  the  specifJ 
signs  01  bronchial  obstruction,  which,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  would  be  on  the  rif^t  side ; 
whilst  the  diagnosis  of  mediastinal  cancer 
would  rest  upon  evidence  eminently  sugges. 
tive,  namely,  the  presence  of  cancerous  en- 
largements in  the  neck  and  axilla,  and  of 
extr^e  dulness  over  the  root  of  the  lung, 
without  corresponding  pulsation  or  sound. 
Finally,  aneurysm  of  the  aorta  may  be,  though 
it  very  rarely  is,  strictly  latent  in  regard  to 
both  symptoms  and  signs. 

Pboonosis,  Dubation,  and  Teruinations, 
Fhe  prognosis  of  aortic  aneurysm  is  in  the 
highest  degree  unfavourable.  Becovery  is, 
however,  under  fitvonrable  circmnstsjiGeB 
and  appropriate  treatment,  quite  within  the 
range  of  medicine.  Numerous  examines  of 
the  cure  of  aortic  aneurysm,  both  thoraoio 
and  abdominal,  have  been  lately  recorded. 

The  duration  of  life,  in  connexion  with 
aneurysm  of  the  aorta,  varies  from  ten  days 
to  eleven  years  (Hayden),  but  it  may  be 
much  longer.  The  situation  uid  relations  of 
the  aneoryBin;  its  complications;  the  con- 


stitution of  the  sac,  and  the  state  of  its  oon- 
tents;  the  previous  health  and  present  habits 
of  the  patient ;  and  the  advantages  enjoyed 
in  regard  to  rest  and  treatment — will  all 
materially  influence  the  prognosis,  whether 
as  to  duration  of  hfe  or  prospect  of  recovery. 

Death  in  aneurysm  of  the  aorta  may  result 
firom — {a)  rupture  of  the  sac ;  (&)  exhaustion 
from  pain,  loss  of  sleep,  or  leal^ge  of  blood ; 
(c)  asphyxia;  (d)  syncope ;  (0)  inanition ;  or 
if)  interonirent  disease.  The  fw^oing  re- 
presents the  ord«r  of  relative  firequency  of 
the  several  causes  mentioned.  Bupture  of 
the  sac  is  not,  of  necessity,  immediately 
&tal.  Heemorriiage  may  be  stayed,  and  life 
thus  protracted  for  several  days,  by  obstruc- 
tion from  the  extravasated  blood  (itself  ar- 
rested and  coagulated  in  the  surroundii^ 
tissues),  or  by  its  pressure  upon  the  aorta  on 
the  proximal  side  of  the  sac.  Bupture  into 
one  of  the  chambers  of  the  heart,  the  pul- 
monary artery,  either  vena  cava,  or  the  inno- 
minate vein,  the  portal  vein,  or  the  biliary 
passages,  is  usually  fatal  within  a  very  brief 
period ;  whilst  rupture  into  one  of  the  seroua 
cavities  in  the  absoica  of  previous  adhesion, 
into  the  trachea  or  bronchi,  or  into  the  alimen- 
tary or  the  spinal  canal,  is  insimtaneously 
fatal. 

Treatkekt. — The  treatment  of  aneurysm 
of  the  aorta  ia  palliative  and  curative.  Fain 
from  nerve-pressure  is  most  effectually  re- 
lieved by  hypodermic  injections  of  morphine, 
one  quarter  to  half  a  grain  in  solution,  re- 
peated and  increased  in  quantity  according 
to  necessity ;  cocaine  administered  hypoder- 
mically  ma^  also  be  employed.  The  pain 
and  oppression  due  to  congestion  of  the  sac 
and  the  surrounding  structures  is  best  treated 
by  local  or  general  abstraction  of  blood,  or 
the  use  of  an  ice-bag  over  the  tumour,  com- 
bined with  the  use  of  cardiac  and  vascular 
depressants,  especially  iodide  of  potasaixun 
(20  to  80  grains  every  fourth  hour),  chloral 
hydrate  (20  grains),  veratrum  viri'ie.  or 
aconite  (5  to  10  minims  of  the  tinctuie  every 
third  hour).  Antipyrin  (10  to  20  grains 
every  third  hour)  has  been  found  to  give 
relief.  Mechanical  support  by  means  of  a 
well -constructed  shield  is  likewise  useful 
when  the  tumour  projects  externally.  Fixed 
pain  in  the  back,  due  to  erosion  of  the  verte- 
orae,  is  most  effectually  relieved  by  leeching, 
or  by  the  appUcation  of  a  seton  or  issue  in 
the  vicinity  of  its  seat. 

The  curative  treatment  of  aneurysm  of  the 
aorta  may  be  classified  under  the  heads  of — 
(a)  compression  of  the  artery,  proximal  or 
distal ;  (b)  distal  ligature ;  {e)  aosolute  rest 
and  regulated  diet ;  {d)  the  use  of  medldnal 
agents  promotive  of  coagulation  within  the 
sac ;  and  (e)  local  measures — such  as  (1)  the 
application  of  the  galvanic  current,  the  posi- 
tive pole,  carefully  insulated,  being  introduced 
into  the  sac,  the  negative  pole  being  placed 
on  an  indifferent  part  in  its  nei^bourkood; 
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(2)  the  passa^  of  fine  iron  wire,  horsehair, 
or  catgut  into  the  sac,  bo  as  to  cause  coagula- 
tion. For  the  details  of  these  several  modes 
of  treatment  the  reader  is  refwred  to  the 
articles  in  this  volume  respectively  entitled 
AmuKTSM ;  Abdouinai.  Amkurtbh;  and  Tho- 
ucM  Aheuvxsm. 

Thomas  Hatdkh.  C.  J.  Nixon. 

AOBTIC  VAIiVSS,  IHseasOB  of.— 
See  Heart,  Valvular  Diseases  of. 

APEP8IA  {h,  priv.;  and  niirrta,  I  digest). 
Indigestion.    See  Dioestion,  Disorders  of. 

APEBXEHTS  [aperio,  1  open).— Medi- 
cines which  produce  a  gentls  action  of  the 
bowda.   See  Pdboatites. 

AFHAQ-IA  (2i,  priT.;  wd  0ifyw,  I  eat).— 
Inability  to  swallow.  See  Dsoldtitiok*  IMs- 
orden  of. 

APHASIA  (d,  priv.;  and  or  ^du, 
I  speak). — Stmon.  :  Aphemia ;  Alalia ;  Fr. 
Apiatie ;  Qer.  SpraeJuotigkeit. 

Dbscbutiov. — Aphasia  is  the  name  given 
to  a  defect  of  speech  from  cerebral  disease. 
The  patient  is  found  to  be  unable  to  utter 
any  proposition,  though  his  occasional  dis- 
tinct pronunciation  of  some  one  or  two 
words  shows  that  hia  ^echless  condition 
is  not  due  to  a  mere  difficulty  in  the  more 
mechanical  act  of  articulation.  Moreover, 
the  patient's  intelligent  manner  and  gestuies 
may  plainly  show  that  he  understands  what 
is  said,  and  is  capable  of  thinking,  even 
dunigh  he  is  quite  unable  to  give  enressioii 
to  his  thoughts.  This  kind  of  poweneaaness 
as  regards  speech  is  most  frequently  encoun- 
tered in  persons  sufGering  from  light  hemi- 
p]^;ia,  Uiough  it  is  occasionally  met  with  in 
thme  who  are  para^rsed  on  the  left  side,  and 
at  other  times  in  persons  who  are  not  hemi- 
plegic  at  all. 

"Hie  aphasic  condition  is  not  always,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  clearly  distinguished  fi:om  that 
of  another  ^oup  of  cases  which  may  be 
encountered  m  association  with  some  amount 
of  hemiplegia  or  independently,  and  to  which 
the  name  amnena  is  given.  The  essence  of 
this  latter  defect  lies  in  the  &ct  that  the 
|iatient's  speech  is  defective  because  of  his 
mability  to  recall  the  proper  words  for  the 
expressioD  of  his  thoughts  or  wishes ;  and  he 
.  very  firequently  substitutes  wrong  words  or 
n&mes  in  the  place  of  those  he  wishes  to 
oy,  as  when  speaking  of  his  'hat,*  he 
it  a  *  brush  ; '  or  when  seeking  a  '  pen,' 
he  asks  for  a  '  knife.'  In  a  bad  case  of  this 
kind  the  patient  may  be  quite  unable  to 
arrange  words  into  a  sentence  capable  of 
conveying  a  definite  meaning,  so  that  his 
meeeh  is  rendered  unintelligible.  Where 
this  species  of  defect  exists  there  seems  to  be 
either  a  defective  or  an  iuco-ordinat«  action 
of  one  or  other  of  those  higher  cerebral 
centres  whose  function  it  is  to  translate 
thought  into  the  corre^onding  motor  acts 
8 


of  speech,  so  that  we  get  hesitation  in  the 
utterance  of  right  words,  or  the  substitution 
occasionally  of  entirely  wrong  words  or  even 
of  a  meaningless  set  of  sounds.  Theae 
anmesio  or  iaco-ordinate  defects  were  not  at 
first  recognised  as  being  distinct  in  nature 
from  those  of  an  aphasic  type,  in  which 
there  is  rather  a  loss  than  a  misdirection  of 
power  in  one  or  other  of  the  higher  centres 
whence  the  incitation  to  the  motor  acts  of 
speech  proceed.  The  two  kinds  of  defects, 
indeed,  not  unfrequently  coexist  to  some 
extent  in  the  same  individual. 

When  occurring  in  association  with  hemi- 
plegia, aphasia  varies  much  in  intensity 
according  to  the  degree  of  general  mentsl 
impairment  with  which  it  may  be  combined. 
Dimng  the  first  week  or  ten  days  after  the 
onset  of  such  an  attack  the  special  defect 
may  be  scarcely  recoamsable,  owing  to  ttie 
masking  influence  of  the  general  mental 
impairment.  £ut  after  a  time  such  a  patient 
may  regain  a  considerable  amomit  of  general 
mental  power.  He  may  be  left  more  or  less 
hemiplegio,  and  may  also  present  the  aphasio 
defect  to  a  marked  degree.  He  readily  com- 
prehends everything  that  is  said  to  him,  and 
can  often  understand  what  he  reads. 

But  at  other  times,  though  able  fully  to 
understand  when  read  to,  he  does  not  seem 
to  understand  when  he  himself  attempts 
to  read — a  disability  now  often  spoken  of 
as  '  word-blindness.'  He  can,  perhaps,  play 
draughts  or  chess  well,  and  oy  means  of 
gestuzes  and  pantomime  oan  me^e  his  wants 
and  most  of  his  wishes  fairly  weU  undorstood 
by  those  accustomed  to  interpret  them.  Yet 
he  may  only  be  able  to  artioiilate  some  me 
or  two  wordSt  ot  else  eombinations  of  mere 

nnTnAftning  SOUndSi  BUOh  SS  *poi,  boi,  b«h,* 

'  sapon.'  On  rare  occasions,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  emotion,  the  patient  may 
blurt  out  some  simple  expletive  or  short 
phrase,  such  as  '  oh  dear  I '  He  cannot  be 
made  to  repeat  a  word,  or  even  the  simplest 
vowel-soimd,  which  he  has  just  heard  uttered. 
In  a  few  cases  the  patient  has  seemed  unable 
to  understard  what  is  said,  as  though  from 
some  difficulty  in  realising  the  meaning  of 
words.  Words  may  have  to  be  uttered  very 
slowly  and  repeated  several  times  to  such  a 
patient,  and  even  then  they  may  feil  to 
convey  their  meaning-^a  defect  known  as 
'  word-deafiiess.*  Yet  the  language  of  gesture, 
appealing  as  it  does  to  the  sense  of  sight, 
may  be  at  once  understood. 

The  patient's  power  of  writing  is  neces- 
sarily interfered  with  when  aphasia,  as  is  so 
often  the  case,  co-exists  with  right  hemi- 
plegia. Many  such  patients,  however,  learn 
to  write  with  the  left  hand  to  a  variable 
extent.  The  variations  as  regards  the  power 
of  writing  sre,  in  fact,  almost  as  marked 
as  the  variations  in  power  of  speaking, 
though  these  two  classes  of  defects  by  no 
means  run  parallel  with  one  another  in  the 
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tame  individuaL  The  viitei  has  known 
patients  who  were  quite  unable  to  exprees 
themaelTea  in  spoken  words,  or  even  utter  a 
single  articolate  sound,  write  a  good  letter 
with  no,  or  very  few,  mistakes  (aphemia) ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  performance  of  an 
aphasic  patient,  without  a  copy  before  him, 
may  be,  and  most  commonly  is,  limited  to 
writing  his  own  name.  At  other  times  the 
patient  shows  an  amnesic  defect  in  writing, 
and  writes  much  as  an  amnesic  patient 
speaks.  Still  more  rarely  it  is  foimd  that  an 
aphaaic  patient  is,  though  not  &om  want  of 
manual  power,  unable  to  write  even  a  single 
letter  {agraphia) — in  attempting  to  do  so  be 
snakes  mere  unmeaning  strokes. 

The  disability  spoken  of  above  as 
< aphemia*  may  be  ecan}dete,  and  then  the 
paiient  is  absolutely  speMhless.  But  incom- 
plete aphemia  or  apnemic  defects  exist  in 
many  degrees  of  completeness.  These 
terms  are  now  oftcm  applied  to  defects  in  the 
power  of  articulation — Uie  mere  mechanical 
part  of  speech — in  which  difficulties  exist 
such  as  go  with  diseases  in  the  bulb  or  the 
pons,  or  the  slighter  defects  in  utterance, 
constituting  mere  '  thickness  of  speech.' 
This  kind  of  defect  differs  from  (and  may 
be  easily  distinguished  from)  aphasia,  seeing 
that  the  subjects  of  it  will  always  attempt  at 
once  to  utter  any  word  or  simple  sound, 
when  they  are  bidden  to  do  so.  The  term 
*  anarthria  *  has  been  used  by  aome  writers 
for  what  would  be  called  bad  aphemio  defecta 
— Buchr  for  instance,  as  are  met  with  in 
bulbar  diseases,  where  the  articulatory  motor 
centres  are  themselves  the  seat  of  lesion. 

Aphasia  occasitmally  supervenes,  inde- 
pendently of  paralysis  or  convulsions,  in  in* 
dividuals  who  have  been  subjected  to  great 
excitement  or  prolonged  overwork,  when  it 
may  be  due,  perhaps,  to  mere  functional 
derangements.  In  other  cases  it  presents 
itself  as  a  temporary  condition,  lasting 
only  for  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days, 
in  a  patient  who  has  just  had  an  attack  of 
right-sided  unilateral  convulsions ;  or,  lastljy, 
as  has  already  been  indicated,  it  occurs  m 
oonjimotion  with  a  ri^t-aided  hemiplegia 
produced  either  by  Inniin-softening  or  by 
cerebral  hfemorrhage.  Cases  belonging  to 
the  latter  category  vary  very  much  amongst 
themselves  as  regards  the  degree  of  co-exist- 
ing hemiplegia.  If  the  third  left  convolution 
alone  is  dtmiaged  by  softening,  the  hemi- 
plegic  condition  may  be  absent,  or  transient 
and  incomplete  —  never,  perhaps,  affecting 
the  leg  appreciably.  This  condition  is  often 
induced  oy  a  small  hsemorrhage,  or  by  a 
patch  of  softening  produced  by  an  embolism 
of  that  branch  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery 
which  suppUes  the  third  frontal  convolution  ; 
but  where  the  haemorrhage  is  larger,  or 
where  the  main  trunk  of  the  middle  cerebral 
artery  is  obliterated,  either  by  an  embolus 
or  a  thrombus,  the  aphasia,  or  aphasia  wi& 


amnesia,  ia  combined  with  much  gravex  and 
more  perdstent  hemiplegic  symptoms. 

Fatboloot. — The  modem  conoentratioa  of 
attention  upon  these  defects  of  speech  waa 
started  by  the  enunciation  of  Broca's  views  as 
to  the  dependence  of  the  aphasic  defects  upon 
lesions  in  or  about  the  third  left  frontal  convo- 
lution. And  all  pathologists  are  now  agreed 
as  to  the  fact  that  such  lesions  are  much  more 
prone  to  give  rise  to  aphasic  symptoms  than  > 
are  corresponding  lesions  on  the  rig^t  side  of 
the  brain.  It  is  commonly  beheved,  more- 
over, that  amnesic  defecta  of  speech  are  most 
commonly  produced  by  superficial  lesions 
of  the  left  hemisphere,  thou^  by  leaions 
situated  farther  baok — that  is,  in  the  nei^- 
bouriiood  of  tiie  posterior  extremity  of  the 
Sylvian  fiaaure. 

The  third  left  fronts  convolutiMi  ia  not 
now  supposed,  as  Broca  put  it,  to  be  tho 
seat  of  any  '  &culty  of  language,*  though  tho 
anatomical  investigations  of  Meynert  and  of 
Broadbent  have  shown  that  its  relations  with 
other  convolutions  are  exceptionally  complex. 
Whether  certain  higher  '  motor  '  centres  for 
speech  are  situated  in  this  part  of  the  brain,  as 
is  commonly  believed,  or  whether  such  centres 
are  rather,  as  the  writer  beHeves,  kiniesthetic 
centres,  it  must  at  least  be  conceded  that  this 
convolution  is  intimately  concerned  with  the 
physical  expression  given  to  thou^t  in 
ar^ulate  speech. 

We  know  that  the  left  heminihere  is  the 
one  from  whidi  voKtional  incitationa 
proceed  in  the  case  of  written  langoage,  and 
it  is  presumed  that  the  aame  half  of  the 
brain  also  takes  the  lead  in  the  production 
of  articulate  speech.  It  is,  therefore,  a  point 
of  much  interest  when  we  find  that,  in  aome 
of  the  exceptional  oases  in  which  iq)haaa 
has  occuired  in  association  with  lesions  on 
the  right  side  of  the  brflin  and  left  hemi- 
plegia, the  individuals  had  been  left-handed 
during  hfe.  Some  of  the  other  exceptional 
cases,  however,  have  not  admitted  of  this 
interpretation. 

Different  hinds  of  Word-memories. — For 
the  proper  understanding  of  these  difierait 
defects  of  E^ieech  and  writing  many  de- 
tails are  eaaential.  There  are  four  different 
kinds  of  word-memory — ^thiee  eaaentiaUy 
different  types,  but  (me  of  them  existing  in 
two  forms,  so  as  to  make  four  varieties  in 
all.  These  varieties  of  verbal  memory  are 
as  follows  :  (X)  Auditory  memoiy  —  the 
memory  of  the  sounds  of  words,  that  is, 
of  the  auditory  impressions  representative 
of  different  words ;  (2)  Visual  memory — the 
memory  of  the  visual  appearances  (printed 
or  written)  of  words,  that  is  of  the  visual 
impressions  corresponding  with  different 
words;  (3)  Kintesthetic  memory — (a)  the 
memory  of  the  different  groups  of  setisorv 
impressions  resulting  from  the  movemenia 
of  the  vocal  oigana  during  the  utterance  of 
words  (impressions  from  muscles,  mucooa 
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membraneB,  and  skin) — these  the  writer  has 
proposed  to  ^>eak  of  as  '  ffloeao-kineettketic ' 
impreBdiona;  (i)  the  memory  of  the  di£Ferent 
groups  of  aensory  impressioiiB  emanating 
from  the  moscles,  joints,  and  skin  during 
Itia  act  of  writing  individual  letters  and 
worda— these  the  writer  has  proposed  to 
i^eak  of  as  *  ekeiro-kKUBatheiie'  mipressions. 

The  cnnanie  seat  of  eaoh  of  these  different 
kinds  of  word-memory  ia  m  relation  with  its 
own  set  of  afferent  fitves;  and  the  several 
centres  are  also  connected  with  one  another 
by  commiesural  fibres,  so  that  the  racoUection 
of  a  word  in  one  or  other  of  these  modes 
doubtless  involves  some  amount  of  simul- 
taneously revived  actinty  in  one  or  two  of 
the  other  word-centres.  The  relative  in- 
tensity (in  the  process  of  recollection  of 
words  for  ordinary  speech)  of  the  memorial 
revival  in  each  of  these  centres  is  probably 
subject  to  more  or  less  marked  vanation  in 
di£urent  individuals.  In  the  majority  of 
persons  the  revival  of  words  in  the  auditory 
centre  is  the  most  potential  process,  and 
that  of  which  ■ooh  persona  are  most  con- 
sciona.  In  a  smaller  ^rcentage  of  persons 
the  revival  of  wrada  m  the  visual  centre 
seems  to  be  the  most  essential  process. 
"While  in  a  very  much  smaller  percentage  it 
seems  possible  that  revival  in  the  kimesthetic 
speech-centre  may  be  the  most  conscious 
process  occurring  during  the  recollection  of 
words. 

Owing  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  this 
multiple  memory  of  words,  it  happens  that 
loss  of  speech  by  no  means  always,  or  oiten, 
implies  the  loss  of  the  memory  of  words. 
Many  a  patient  who  cannot  speak  can  yet 
revive  his  aaditcury  or  his  visual  memory  of 
words,  so  as  more  or  less  perfectly  to  under- 
stand what  he  hears,  or  what  he  sees  (in 
Rint  or  writing),  or  perhaps  ^at  he  both 
hears  and  sees. 

It  is  slso  of  importance  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  for  ordinary  persons  (that  is, 
those  who  ore  neither  congenitaUy  blind  nor 
congenitally  deaf)  the  four  memories  of 
words  are  mainly  called  into  play  in  de- 
finite couples,  namely,  the  auditory  and  the 
glosso-ldniesthetio  revivals  taking  place  in 
ordinary  speech ;  and  the  visu^  and  the 
eheiro-kinsesthetic  revivals  taking  place 
during  ordinary  writing.  So  that  in  express- 
iog  oneself  Ml  spoken  words  the  memories  of 
such  words  are  first  principally  revived  in 
the  aoditory  centre,  and  then  the  nerve- 
imits  thus  called  into  activity  ronse  in  im- 
mecUate  succession  the  corresponding  glosso- 
kiniesthetic  elements  before  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  word  can  be  effected  through  the 
aid  of  tiie  motor  centres  in  the  medulla. 
Similarly,  when  expressing  our  thoughts  by 
vritiug,  though  the  memories  of  words  are 
probably  first  revived  in  the  auditory  word- 
centre,  like  memories  are  almost  simol- 
taneoosly  revived  (through  the  intervention 


of  the  andito-'\'isaal  conrniissure)  in  related 
parts  of  the  visual  word-centre ;  and  firom 
this  region  stimuli  mnst  pass  through  cor- 
responding cheiro-kinsesthetic  elements,  be- 
fore the  actual  writing  of  the  word  can  be 
effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  motor 
centres  in  the  cervical  region  of  the  cord. 

TbBn  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  functional 
aasooiaUon  existing  between  the  auditory 
and  the  |^osBo-kin»Bthetic  centres  is  of  the 
closest  kmd.  But  the  bond  of  association 
between  the  auditory  and  the  visual  centres 
is  no  less  intimate.  These  latter  centres  are 
often  necessarily  colled  into  activity  in  im- 
mediately successive  units  of  time.  This 
happens,  for  instance,  in  two  such  common 
processes  as  reading  aloud  and  writing  fi-om 
dictation. 

In  reading  aloud  the  primarily  excited 
visual  word-centre  must  arouse  (through  the 
visuo  -  auditory  word  •  commissure)  related 
parts  of  the  auditory  word-centre,  since  this 
IB  the  part  which  ordinarily  calls  the  f^osso- 
kinssthetio  centre  into  activity,  and  m>m  it 
properly  co-ordinated  incitattons  issue  to  call 
mto  play  the  motor  centres  in  the  medulla. 

Again,  in  writing  from  dictation,  the  sounds 
of  words  reach  the  auditory  word-centre,  and 
the  activity  thus  aroused  becomes  transmitted 
(through  the  audito-visaal  commissure)  to 
related  parts  of  the  visual  word-centre,  this 
being  the  part  which  usually  arouse  the 
cbeiro-kineesthetic  centre  into  activity  for 
the  production  of  writing  movements. 

In  deaf-mutes,  in  the  congenitaUy  blind,  and 
also  in  certain  cases  of  disease,  as  it  would 
seem,  the  relations  between  the  centres  are 
rather  those  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines 
(/«)  infig.  6. 

ConeerMMff  the  LocaMtation  of  the  dif- 
ferent Word-centret. — Looking  to  the  ex- 
tremely important  part  that  *  words,*  eiUier 
spoken,  written,  or  printed,  play  in  our  in- 
tellectual life,  and  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  interwoven  with  all  our  thought- 
processes,  it  becomes  highly  probable  that 
most  important  sections  of  the  auditory  and 
visual  perceptive  centres  are  devoted  to  the 
reception  (and  consequently  to  the  revival  in 
thought)  of  impressions  of  words ;  so  that, 
for  convenience  of  reference,  we  may  speak 
of  these  sections  as  auditory  and  visual '  word- 
centres  '  respectively.  Similarly,  there  must 
be  kinssthetio  word-centres  of  .two  kinds — 
the  one  in  relation  with  speech  movements, 
and  the  other  in  relation  with  writing  nmve- 
ments.  It  is  possible  that  the  parts  of  the 
general  auditory  and  visual  centriss  which  are 
in  relation  with  word-impressions  may  be  as 
distinctly  defined  as  are  the  analogous  parts 
of  the  general  kinsesthetio  centres  that  are  in 
relation  with  speech  movements.  Certain  it 
ia  that  there  are  some  varieties  of  amnesia 
in  which  the  part  of  the  visual  centre  in 
relation  with  words  seems  to  be  specially 
at  &ult  (causing  *  w(»rd-blindness ') ;  just  as 
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there  are  other  cases  in  which  the  part  of 
(he  auditory  centre  in  relation  with  words 
is  either  wholly  or  partially  inactive  (causing 
'  word-deafness '),  in  each  case  without  evi- 
dent defect  in  other  parts  of  the  general 
auditory  or  visual  word-centres. 

In  regard  to  the  visual  centre  as  a  whole, 
it  seems  to  be  now  established  that  it  is 
more  or  less  dif5ued  through  the  occipital 
lobe.  As  to  the  localisation  oi  the  general 
auditory  centre,  there  ia  some  dinico-patho- 
logical  evidenoe  to  show  that  the  auditory 
word-centre  may  be  in,  or  in  the  immediate 
neighbonrhfMd  o(  the  upper  tempiusl  ocm- 
volution. 

The  situation  of  the  two  kinKsthetio  word- 
centres  can,  however,  be  much  more  pre- 
cisely localised.  The  writer  holds  the  opinion 
that  the  so-called  cortical  'motor  centres '  of 
Ferrier  and  others  are  really  sensory  centoes 
of  kinsesthetio  type,  by  means  of  which  move- 
ments are  guided  {aea  Kinjesthesis),  That 
being  so,  Broca's  region,  or  Ferrier's  centre 
for  the  movements  of  the  mouth  and  tongue 
(viz.  the  p(Mt«rior  part  of  the  third  frontal 
and  the  imBrior  part  of  anterior  ascend- 
ing frontal  oonvolntion)  is,  in  reality,  the 
part  of  the  brsJn  which  we  have  been  alluding 
to  M  the  g^osso-kiniesthetie  word-centre.  The 
situation  of  the  ebeiro-kinflesthetio  word- 
centre  cannot  be  localised  as  yet  with  as 
much  confidence,  though  the  tendency  is  to 
follow  Exner,  who  believes  it  to  be  situated  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  second  frontal  con- 
volution. 

It  must  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  the 
auditory  and  the  visual  word-centres  are 
situated,  the  one  not  fax  away  from,  and  the 
other  actually  within,  some  part  of  the  cortex 
of  the  occipital  lobe,  and  that  they  are  con- 
nected together  by  a  double  set  of  oomnuB* 
sural  fibres  (fig.  5,  a,  b).     We  must  also 
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Flo.  S.  Diogrun  ■howing  the  commianintl  con- 
nectioni  between  the  difterent  wozd-oentrea. 

a.  The  viBiio-anditorj  commiuore. 

b.  The  andito-Tiaaal  oommiBsara. 

c.  The  Kudito-kmaaBthetio  cominiMure. 

d.  The  Tisno-kiiuBsthetto  oommissiire. 

suppose  that  two  other  sets  of  commissural 
fibres  exist  which  are  of  much  importance  in 
regard  to  speech  and  writing,  viz.,  one  set  (e) 
through  which  the  auditory  word-centre  acts 
upon  the  glosso-kintesthetic  centre,  for  the 
production  of  lurticulate  speech ;  and  the 


other  (d)  by  means  of  which  the  visual  word- 
centre  acts  upon'  the  cheiro  -  kinscsthetic 
centre,  for  the  production  of  writing. 

Thus,  for  speech  we  have  the  combined 
auditory  and  glosso-kimesthetic  word-centres, 
acting  from  the  cortex  through  intemuncial 
fibres,  upon  motor  centres  in  the  medulla; 
and  for  writing  we  have  combined  vinial  and 
cheiro-ldnBsthetic  word-centres,  acting  from 
the  cortex  through  intemunoial  Shrw,  upon 
motor  centres  in  the  cervical  region  <tf  Uie 
cord.  In  the  study  of  speech-defects  generally 
it  is,  therefore,  needful  to  consider  tiie  effects 
of  lesions :  (1)  in  the  diCTerent  kinds  of  word- 
centres  ;  (2)  in  the  different  commissures  by 
means  of  which  the  centres  are  connected ; 
(8)  in  certain  intemuncial  fibres ;  and  (4)  in 
certain  motor  centres. 

DefecU  of  fifpeecfc  from  Letions  in  Word- 
Cmtrea. — According  to  the  writer's  views  it 
is  not  at  all  needfiil,  as  many  authorities 
have  thought,  to  postulate  the  existence  of  a 
separate  'centre  for  conceptions  or  ideas.* 
The  supposed  theoretical  necessity  for  as- 
suming the  existence  of  some  such  centre 
may  in  most  eases  be  obviated  by  a  fuller 
recognition  of  the  diffnent  degrees  of  func- 
tional excitability  tiiat  may  exist  in  the 
auditory  and  tiie  visual  word-centres  re- 
spectively. It  shonld,  in  fiust,  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind  by  those  who  stndy  these 
defects  of  speech  mat  each  perceptive  centre 
is  capable  of  being  called  into  activity  in 
three  modes:  {a)  by  'voluntary'  recall  of 
past  impressions,  as  in  an  act  of  recollection ; 
\b)  by  '  association,'  that  is  by  impolses  com- 
municated from  another  centre  during  some 
act  of  perception  or  during  some  thought- 
process  ;  (c)  by  means  of  external  im- 
pressions. Now  the  excitability  of  theee 
centres  is  liable  to  vary  much — as  a  result  of 
advanced  age,  or  of  different  general  or  local 
morbid  states.  The  molecular  mobihty  may 
be  so  much  lowered  that  they  are  only  capable 
of  responding  to  powerful  stimuli ;  in  such 
cases  either  *  volitional '  recall  alone,  or  ■  as- 
Bociational '  recall  as  well,  may  be  impossible 
or  more  or  less  dif&cult,  responses  occurring 
only  to  external  impressions — ^at  is,  the 
patients  are  only  able  to  repeat  words  pro- 
noun ced,  or  to  copy  words  written  before  them. 

The  effects  of  lesions  of  the  different  word- 
centres  are  as  follows :  (1)  A  lesion  of  the 
glosso-kinnsthetic  centre  produces  simple 
aphasia;  whilst  (2)  one  of  the  cheiro-km- 
EBSthetio  centre  produces  simple  agraphia. 
In  neither  condition  is  the  power  of  thought 
very  appreciably  interfered  with.  These  are 
commonly  supposed  to  be  motor  defects,  but 
this  the  writer  beUeves  to  be  an  erroneous 
interpretation — since  they  are  defects  due  to 
the  loss  of  certain  sensorial  aptitudes  (of  the 
kineesthetic  order)  just  as  much  as  are  the 
other  forms  of  aphasia  now  about  to  he  men- 
tioned, the  existence  of  which  were  first 
pointed  out  and  explained  by  the- writer  in 
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1869,  thoagb  they  were  sabsecraentJy  more 
pcominently  explained  in  1874  oy  W  ernicke 
onder  the  najite  of  '  sensory  aphtudaB.*  One 
of  these  haa  been  known  as  '  word-deafness  ' 
and  the  other  as  '  word-blindness.'  But  de- 
fects in  the  activity  of  the  auditory  and  of 
ifae  Tinial  word-eenfarei  respeotiTely  give  rise 
to  Tsried  and  eomplieated  resnliB,  which  can 
only  be  very  inadsqiiately  Biumnarieed  by 
iliese  phrases.  Thna  nnder  the  head  of  (8) 
lakms  of  the  auditory  word-centre,  we  must 
refer  to  totally  di^Brent  defects  according  to 
the  degree  of  fouctional  degradation  of  the 
rentre:  {a.)  slight  auditory  amnesia  &:t>m  func- 
tional deflEiet  of  the  centre,  leading  to  impaired 
qxHitaneona  speech,  owing  to  forgetftilness 
names  or  nouns ;  (6)  profound  auditory 
uoaMia,  in  which,  from  nimil^r  causes,  both 
volontary  and  associational  speech  are  greatly 
impaired,  though  imitative  speech  is  retained, 
ud  the  almost  speechless  patient  xa&j  be 
able  to  read  aloud  correctly  and  fluently ;  (c) 
vnd-deafiieas  and  aphasia  owing  to  a  de- 
■tnictive  lesion  of  the  anditory  word-centre, 
in  which  ih«  patmit  ia  not  only  unable  to 
eompnfamd  speeoh,  bat  is  himself  speediless, 
and  may  also  be  unable  to  write  sponta- 
neoosly.  Lesions  of  (4)  the  visual  word- 
centre,  whether  fimctional  or  structural,  re- 
veal themselves  in  less  varied  modes  ;  when 
Kvere  they  would  result  in  the  production  of 
vord-blindnes8  together  with  agraphia. 

Defects  of  Speech  from  Lesions  of  ike 
CommiMnires  between  Word-centret.  —  It 
wems  to  the  writer  better  to  reserve  the  word 
'  comnuBBure '  as  an  appellation  for  the  fibres 
that  connect  centres  of  the  like  kind,  that  is, 
either  sensory  centres  or  motor  centres ;  and 
to  nsme  *  iaternnnoial '  the  fibres  which  con- 
nect sensory  with  motor  centres. 

As  already  stated,  double  oommissurea 
exist  between  the  auditory  and  the  visnal 
word-centres  (fig.  6,  a,  h)  which  ure  habitu- 
aUy  called  into  play  in  certain  menial  opera- 
tions,  so  that  their  destmction  leads  to  very 
definite  defects.  Thus,  in  naming  objects 
at  B^iAt  or  in  reading  edoud,  stimnh  have  to 
pass  from  the  visual  to  the  auditory  word- 
centre  (by  the  visuo-auditory  commisfinre) 
befcffe  the  naming  or  the  reading  aloud  can 
oeenr.  Again,  in  writing  from  dictation,  and 
probably  also  in  writing  any  spontaneous 
efftuion,  stimuli  require  to  pass  between 
these  two  centres  in  an  opposite  direction, 
namely,  from  tiie  auditory  to  the  visual 
cntre^  and  thzough  a  difierent  set  of  fibres 
(tbsandito-visnal  commissure).  In  1880  the 
writer  published  (The  Brain  a*  an  Organ 
tif  Mind,  p.  640)  some  details  concerning  a 
man  (wlu>  hae  ever  since  been  imder  observa- 
tion from  time  to  time)  who  suffers  firom  a 
ledon  destroying  the  commissares  in  question. 
This  man  understands  perfectly  all  that  is 
■aid  to  him  and  all  that  he  reads,  yet  he 
cannot  read  aloud  a  single  word  or  even 
name  a  single  letter,  though  immediately 


that  he  hears  the  word  or  letter  pronounced 
he  can  repeat  it  at  once.  Again,  he  cannot 
write  a  smgle  word,  or  even  letter,  from 
dictation,  though  he  can  at  once,  with  his 
left  hand,  proceed  to  copy  any  such  word  or 
letter  that  may  have  becni  written  for  him  on 
a  shtNtt  of  paper.  Cases  have  been  recorded 
also  in  ^raich  the  separate  halves  of  the 
ccmmussure  between  the  anditory  and  the 
visual  word-centres  have  been  damaged ;  so 
that  reading  from  dictation  or  naming  at 
sight  have  been  interfered  with  and  not 
writing  from  dictation,  or  vice  ver$&. 

The  other  commissures  whose  lesions  have 
to  be  considered  are  those  (fig.  5,  c,  d)  con- 
necting the  auditory  with  the  glosso-kinss- 
thetic,  and  the  visutd  with  the  dieiro-kinies- 
thetic  word-centres.  Defects  in  the  course 
of  these  commissures  are  of  interest,  more 
especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  regional 
diagnosis.  The  writer  some  years  ago 
pointed  out,  for  instance,  that  a  lesion  of  any 
part  of  the  audito^kinEesthetio  commissure 
(fig.  6,  e)  should  prodnce  an  aphasia  indis- 


Vm.  &— Diagram  ahovint;  the  possible  location  of 
aa  i^hfl^a-prodiuunK  lesion,  either  in  the  glosao- 
kiiuBBthetio  centre  (a),  in  the  uditc-kiiuBathette 
ocHmnissare  (6),  or,  in  asflociation  with  wocd-dsatnesi^ 
in  the  auditory  word-centre  (e). 


tinguishable  from  that  which  would  be  pro* 
duoed  by  damage  to  Broca's  convolution,  that 
is,  to  the  glosBo-kineesthetic  centre  itself. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  very  important  point, 
since  it  shows  that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose 
that  typical  aphasia  can  only  be  caused  by  a 
lesion  in  Broca's  region.  A  precisely  similar 
result  should  also  be  produced  by  complete 
deatruotion  of  the  audito-kineesthetic  com- 
missure, in  any  part  of  its  course  between 
that  region  and  the  nei^bourhood  of  the 
occipital  lobe  where  the  auditory  word- 
eentee  is  situated.  If  the  latter  centre  itself 
be  dama^d,  aa  before  stated,  we  then  get 
the  aphasia  complicated  with  word-dea&ess, 
and  ^ua  have  the  means  of  arriving  at  an 
accurate  regional  diagnosis.  Once  clear  of 
the  centre,  however,  a  lesion  involving  any 
part  of  the  audito-kinfesthetio  centre  should 
produce  a  typical  aphasia  absolutely  indis- 
tinguishable clinically  from  that  resulting 
from  a  lesion  in  Broca's  region  itself.  This 
explains  the  occurrence  of  aphasia  in  associa- 
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tion  with  leaious  in  the  island  of  Beil,  and 
other  aites  nearer  the  posterior  extreniity  of 
the  Sylvian  fissure  (see  BHt.  Med.  Jour., 
Nov.  6, 1887,  p.  080^. 

This  point,  like  the  question  of  the  exist- 
ence and  interpretation  of  aphemia,  will  be 
found  to  be  a  toochstone  for  testing  tilie  tmth 
of  the  doctrines  here  set  forth  concerning 
the  pathogenesis  of  speech-defecia,  as  oom- 

{larra  with  those  of  Strieker  and  of  Hugh- 
ings  Jackson.  According  to  their  views, 
the  commissural  fibres  now  referred  to  pass 
between  the  auditrry  and  a  true  'motor' 
centre  for  articulation.  According  to  Strieker 
{Le  Langage  et  la  Musique,  1885,  p.  7S), 
a  damage  occorriog  in  the  course  of  these 
fibres  would  cause,  not  aphasia  but  word- 
deafhess.  Hia  view  being  that  words  are 
realiaed  mainly  b;^  memorial  revival  in  motor 
cortical  central  in  the  case  assumed  there 
would  be  word-dea&ieea  because  stimnli  eonld 
not  pass  from  Oie  aaditory  to  the  assumed 
motor  centres  in  which  the  essential  part  of 
the  apperceptive  process  is  carried  on.  It 
seems  clear  also  that  these  doctrines  necessi- 
tate the  viewthat  an  isolatedlesion  in  Broca's 
region  only  should  also  cause  word-dea&ess 
as  well  as  aphasia.  This,  however,  is  cer-  ; 
tainly  not  the  case — a  fact  which  is  itself 
sufficient  to  negative  the  truth  of  the  views 
of  Hughlings  Jackson  and  of  Strieker. 

Damage  to  any  part  of  the  visuo-kinaes- 
thetic  commissiure  (fig.  6,  d)  would  also  be 
capable  of  producing  agraphia  of  just  as 
complete  and  typicid  a  kind  as  if  the  lesion  had 
been  in  the  oheiro-kimasthetic  centre  itselH 

DefecU  of  Speech  from  Leaiont  of  Inter- 
nuneial  Fibrea. — ^We  have  here  to  do  with 
a  kind  of  defect  known  as  aphemia.  This 
is  a  speech-defect,  and  there  is  no  analogous 
defect  of  writing,  except  that  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  actual  paralysis  of  the  right  hand. 
In  complete  aphemia  there  is  absolute  loss 
of  articulate  speech  without  any  mental 
impairment,  and  with  the  power  of  com- 
municating the  thoughts  by  writing  preserved 
absolutely  intact.  An  excellent  example  has 
been  recorded  by  the  writer  in  the  Brit. 
Med.  Jov/r.,  Nov.  6, 1887. 

Sueh  a  condition  ia  produced  when  the 
gloaso-kinEeBthetic  centre  ia  itself  uninjured, 
bnt  where  the  whole  of  the  intemunciaJ  fibres 
emanating  from  it  and  proceeding  to  the 
true  motor  articulatot'y  centres  in  the  bulb 
are  damaged  in  some  part  of  their  course 
— whether  just  beneath  the  cortical  centre, 
in  the  internal  capsule,  iu  the  peduncle,  or  in 
the  pons.  Sometimes  the  defect  may  be  of 
a  functional  rather  than  of  a  structural  type, 
constituting  Charcot's  'hysterical  mutism  in 
the  male.' 

Incomplete  aphemias.  however,  exist  of 
all  degrees  of  severity,  and  they  are  about 
the  commonest  of  all  speech-defects  occurring 
in  association  with  hemiplegia.  They  Eire 
due  to  partial  damage  to  the  group  of  inter- 


nuncial  fibres  above  referred  to,  and  are 
lepreaented  by  defects  of  articulation,  vary- 
ing from  almost  complete  unintellip;ibdity  to 
the  mere  blurred  ntteranee  or  ifaickneu  of 
speech  which  ia  so  oommon. 

Aphemia  ia  dearly  not  a  sensory  defeet — 
it  is  not  a  form  of  amnesia — because  the 
subjects  of  it  can  revive  words  in  all  possible 
modes,  and  are,  therefore,  able  to  thmk  and 
express  their  thoughts  with  an  unimpaired 
freedom  by  writing.  If  the  aphemia  be  in 
any  way  incomplete,  moreover,  such  a  case 
can  be  easily  discriminated  firom  a  case  of 
aphasia  by  the  fact  that  the  aphemic  patient 
will  always  at  oncQ  make  an  attempt,  when 
bidden,  to  pronounce  some  simple  word  or 
syllable  (however  poor  the  attempt  may  be), 
while  the  typical  aphasic  patient  is  unable 
to  make  any  such  attempt — he  will  not  try 
even  to  repeat  the  simplest  vowel-aoond. 

Defects  of  Speech  due  to  Lesiom  in  the 
Bulbar  Ariieulaiorg  Centrea.  —  In  these 
cases,  as  where  the  lesions  occur  in  the 
intemuncial  fibres,  all  the  centres  in  which 
the  memory  of  worda  can  be  revived  are 
intact.  There  ia  consequently  nothing  what- 
ever to  interfere  with  the  Sow  ofutou^t, 
and  in  incomplete  cases  nothing  to  prevent 
attempts  at  articulation  being  made.  These 
two  classes  of  oases  are  indeed  leas  separable 
clinically  than  they  are  from  a  theoretical  or 
scientific  point  of  view. 

It  would  be  well  to  reserve  the  term 
*  anarthria,'  as  introduced  by  Eussmanl,  for 
the  de£actB  of  siweeh  caused  by  morbid  states 
of  tiie  bulbar  articulatory  nud^ — with  the  fall 
underataading,  however,  that  aphcsnia  and 
anarthria  will  often  be  indistinguishable  from 
one  another  by  their  own  intrinsie  characters, 
though  they  will  generally  be  quite  capable 
of  being  diagnosed  from  one  another  by 
taking  into  consideration  the  mode  of  onset 
end  the  particular  grouping  of  other  attendant 
signs. 

DiAQNosis.— The  means  of  distinguishing 
the  different  aphasic  and  amnesic  speech- 
defects  from  one  another  has  already  been 
fiilly  enough  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
sections.  The  diagnosis  of  the  exact  nature 
of  the  defect  is  often  exceedingly  difficult, 
unless  the  patiMit  be  thoroughly  examined 
in  a  systematio  manner,  and  in  acowdanee 
with  some  definite  plan.  £lsewh«e  (Para- 
lytea;  Cerebral,  BuUiar,  and  Spinal,  1886, 
p.  125)  the  writer  has  given  mcb  a  *  Schema 
for  the  Examination  of  Aphasic  and  Amnesic 
Persons,'  which  has  been  used  with  success 
for  many  years.  The  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, viz.,  the  pathological  diagnosis,  must  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  rules  generally 
appUcable  to  this  part  of  the  diB^ostio 
problem  in  cases  of  brain-disease. 

Theathent. — Where  aphasia  occurs  after 
excitement  or  overwork,  without  para^sis,  it 
is  a  warning  of  much  importance,  smce  it 
may  be  the  precursor  of  much  graver  symp- 
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toms.  Under  such  cireumstaneea  the  patient 
requires  an  absolute  cessation  from  work  for  a 
time,  and  most  oarefiil  watching.  Stimulants 
maj  need  to  be  diminished;  and  bromide 
of  potassium,  with  sumbul  and  other  sedative 
remedies*  should  be  administered.  Where 
aphasia  is  a  temporary  condition  in  associa- 
tion with  right-sided  convulsions,  or  where 
it  is  lasting  and  co-exists  with  right-sided 
paralysis,  the  treatment  of  the  aphasto  con- 
dition becomes  merged  in  that  of  the  asso- 
ciated convnlsivA  tendency  or  paral^c  con- 
diticm,  nnee,  as  a  mle,  an  amehoration  takes 
place  in  the  patient's  power  of  speaking  co- 
incidentally  with  his  improvement  in  other 
xeipects.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the 
case  whue  aphasia  has  cO'Cxisted  with  a 
partial  hemiplegie  ecmdition :  the  paralysis 
may  be  recovered  from,  whilst  the  aphasic 
defect  may  remain  more  or  less  as  it  was. 
Where  tiiis  is  the  case,  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  teach  the  patient  to  speak  again, 
especially  if  the  defect  be  of  the  aphemic  type. 
Such  efforts  have  occasionally  been  crowned 
with  success  (see  Trant.  of  cUn.  Soc.,  vol.  iii. 
p.  92,  and  Brit.  Med,  Jowm.,  Nov.  6,  1867, 
p.  98S),  but  mnch  judgment  and  untiring 
patience  have  to  be  oallM  into  i^ay  in  order 
to  obtain  satisfiwto^  results. 

H.  Charltom  Basteav. 

APBCEMIA  (a,  neg. ;  and  ^^i,  I  speak). 
A  term  differently  applied  by  different 
writers,  but  commonly  understood  to  be  a 
designation  for  certain  articulatory  defects 
AifAKTHRu)  dependent  upon  iiyury, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  the  intemnncial  fibres 
connecting  Broca's  convolution  with  the 
motor  centres  of  the  bulb.  Where  the  aphe- 
mia  is  ineonmlete  the  natnre  of  the  defect 
is  generally  obvions;  where  it  is  con^lete 
the  patient  is  absolntely  speechlese,  and 
is  apt  loosely  to  be  described  as  aphasic, 
though  the  fact  that  he  can  express  himself 
freely  by  writing  shows  that  this  is  not  a 
correct  designation  of  his  condition.  See 
Aphasia. 

APHONIA  (h,  prtT.;  and  ^01^,  the  voice). 
Absence  of  voice,  that  is,  of  intonated  ntter- 
anee.  See  VoiCK,  Disorders  of. 

APHBOBISIAGS  ('Ai^ipnJtri/,  Venus).  — 
DsFDnrioN.— Medicines  which  increase  the 
sexual  appetite  and  power. 

EmtHEEATiON.  —  The  direct  aphrodisiacs 
include  :  Nux  Vomica  and  Strychnine, 
Phosphorus,  Cantharides ;  Urtication  and 
Flagellation;  Cannabis  Indica,  Damiona, 
Opium,  and  Alcohol  in  small  doses.  Iron  and 
bitter  tonics;  meat  diet;  warm  clothing, 
eqtecially  around  the  hips  and  loins;  and 
abatinenee  from  severe  mental  and  bodily 
wtak,  act  as  indirect  aphrodisiacs. 

AonoH. — Aphrodisiacs  may  act  by  increas- 
ing the  excitability  of  the  nerves  passing  to 
or  from  the  genital  organs,  or  of  uie  genital 
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centre  in  the  ^inal  cord  (wtfAMAPHHODlBlACfl), 
as,  for  example,  sto'ychmne,  nux  vomica,  and 
probably  phosphorus;  by  causing  irritation 
of  the  nerves  of  the  genital  or  urinary  organs 
or  of  adjoining  parts,  as  cantharides  and 
urtication ;  or  by  stimtilating  the  brain,  as 
Indian  hemp  or  small  doses  of  opium.  Al- 
cohol in  leirge  doses  has  a  double  action, 
increasing  the  sexual  desire  by  stimulating 
the  brain,  while  lessening  the  power  of 
erection,  probably  by  weakening  the  nervous 
mechanism  Uirough  which  erection  is  pro- 
duced. Ab  the  senwl  passicai  beeomes  dimin- 
ished when  the  nervous  system  is  weakened 
witii  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  increases  with 
returning  s^n^h,  iron  with  bitter  tonics, 
and  generous  diet  act  indirectly  as  aphro- 
disiace. 

Uses. — When  the  sexual  functions  are  ab- 
normally depressed,  strychnine  and  phos- 
phorus are  the  most  generally  useful  of  the 
direct  aphrodisiaOH.  Cantharides,  although 
sometimes  valuable,  must  be  employed  with 
caution.  T.  Laddkb  Bbuhtom. 

APHTBLB  (Arr»,  I  inflame).— Sthoh.: 
Aphthous   Stomatitis;  Fr.  Mugvet;  6er. 

Fatch. 

Definition.— A  form  of  catarrh  of  the 
buccal  mucosa,  characterised  by  the  appear- 
ance of  one  or  more  patches  (aphtha)  possess- 
ing a  -peculiar  structure. 

AXATOM  icAi.  Chabactebs. — Aphthfe  have  st 
first  the  appearance  of  vesicles ;  but  micru- 
scopical  sections  show  that  they  are  due  to 
elevation  of  the  epithelium  by  a  solid,  fibrinous 
exudation,  over  which  the  epithelium  usually 
dies,  soon  separating  with  the  fibrinous  flake. 
By  the  time  this  is  effected  the  mucosa  is 
again,  as  a  rule,  thinly  covered  by  epithelium, 
so  that  a  true  ulcer  is  never  nresent;  but 
slight  suppuration  may  be  established,  with 
the  destruction  of  the  superfioiiJ  layer  of  the 
mucosa. 

STxrroHS,  Coubbb,  and  Dcbatioh.  — 
Aphthn  occur  chiefly  in  ehildren  during 

the  first  dentition,  upon  any  part  of  the 
buccal  mucosa — most  frequently  inside  the 
lower  lip  and  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  At 
first  they  look  like  small  vesicles,  but  after 
a  few  hours  they  resemble  ulcers  with  ad- 
herent grey  or  yellowish  sloughs,  each  being 
surrounded  by  a  ring  of  injection.  The 
patches  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  lentil 
downwards ;  they  are  single  or  multiple ; 
grouped  or  scattered;  two  or  three  may 
coalesce,  but  the  patches  never  reach  a  large 
size.  Aphthes  cause  slight  pain,  and  are 
epecially  sensitive  to  substances  like  salt  or 
sugar.  Dyspeptic  troubles  are  usually  pre- 
sent, and  the  breath  is  often  foul. 

Each  aphtha  runs  its  course  in  three  or 
iour  days,  and  when  multiple  the  patches 
come  out  in  a  crop.  This  may  be  sucoeeded 
by  other  crops,  so  that  all  stages  of  the  lesion 
may  be  present  at  one  time.   The  trouble 
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ma^  thus  continue  for  weeks.  In  other  cases 
patients  are  liable  to  crops  of  aphtbea  at 
vwying  and  sometimes  long  interv^ 

UuaNosis. — Aphthn  have  chiefly  been  mis- 
taken for  patches  cS  thrush.  Absence  of  the 
red  areola,  and  presence  of  the  eharactezistic 
fimffus,  will  distinguish  thrash  even  when 
no  nistoiy  or  statement  of  ^mptoms  can  be 
obtained. 

Tbbatment. — The  occasional  application  of 
a  little  powdered  borax  to  the  aphthn  causes 
their  speedy  healing.  In  prolonged  cases, 
tUa  health  in  general,  and  stomach  and  in- 
testines in  particular,  most  be  attended  to. 

Stanlbt  Botd. 

APHTHOUS.— A  term  applied  to  dis- 
eases in  which  aphths  are  present. 

APIiASTIO.— (a,  priv. ;  and  irXdirxrv,  I 
mould). — Incapable  of  Ming  organised  or  d 
forming  tissues ;  generally  applied  to  inflam- 
matory exadation. 

APNXtnCATOBZS  (»,priv.,  andiriwpi, 
respiration). — A  RT^onym  for  atelectasis.  See 
Atblbctabib. 

APlfCXiA  (d,  priT. ;  and  ttv/u,  I  breathe). — 
Apncea,  literally  sigui^dng  breathleBSuess,  ia 
used  by  some  medical  writers  as  syncmymous 
with  asphyxia,  Uie  condition  which  super- 
venes on  suspension  or  obstruction  of  the 
respiratory  fonction.  See  Asphyxia. 

By  physiologists,  and  with  more  correct- 
ness, uie  term  is  employed  to  signify  the 
cessation  of  respiratory  movements  which  is 
brought  about  by  hyperoxygenation  of  the 
blood ;  as  when  an  anima.1  is  made  to  inhale 
oxygen,  or  to  breathe  more  rapidly  than  the 
needs  of  the  economy  require. 

APOIiLINABIB,  Waters  of.— Acidu- 
lous alkaline  table-waters.  See  Mdikbal 
Watebs. 

AFOPXiEXY.—DEriNinoM.— The  word 
/apoplexy  means,  by  its  etymcdogy.  a  ttrikinff 
^om  (mro,  from,  and  n-X^^ir,  a  striking),  and 
was  at  first  and  is  still  chiefly  used  to  signify 
sudden  abolition  of  consciousness  and  power 
of  motion,  which,  in  common  English,  is  also 
called  a  ttroke.  The  idea  fossilised  in  the 
term  is  that  of  an  unseen  actor,  and  brings  to 
our  lips  unconsciously  the  thoughts  of  an  o^e 
that  is  much  less  distant  in  the  time  that  u 
measured  by  centuries,  than  in  that  wliidi  is 
estimated  by  the  cycles  of  thonglht. 

Cerebral  hsmorrhage  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  apoplexy ;  thence  '  hemorrhage  into 
the  brain  *  end  *  apoplexy '  came  to  be  used  as 
arynonymons  expressions.  Subsequently  the 
effusion  of  blood  itself  was  spoken  of  as  the^ 
apoplexy,  the  word  being  used  to  designate 
the  pathological  condition  causing  the  symp* 
toras  which  it  at  first  epitomised.  Ultimately 
it  was  applied  to  such  spontaneous  hemor- 
rhage elsewhere ;  and  thus  extravasations  into 
the  substance  of  the  lung,  the  spleen,  or  the 
retina  were,  and  still  are,  termed  pulmonary, 


s|>Ieiiic,  or  retinal  '  apoplexies.'  It  would  be 
ditScnlt  to  find  a  more  striking  instance  of 
the  looseness  of  the  process  of  nomenclature, 
or  of  the  strange  way  in  which  yrefcamaai  in 
words  lagged  behind  the  process  of  patho- 
logical diseovory. 

The  term  cerebral  apoplexy  ia  sometimes 
used  to  particularise  heemorrhage  into  the 
brain,  but  it  is  more  commonly  employed  to 
denote  an  apoplectic  condition  depending  on 
any  cccebtaJ  lesion,  and  in  that  sense  it  vrill 
be  here  emjdoyed.  W.  B.  GowsBS. 

APOPLEXY,  CEREBAAI..— Stkon.: 
a  *  stroke  ' ;  Fr.  ApopUxie  ;  Qer.  Schlag. 

DsFunriov, — Loss  of  oonsciousnesB,  of 
sensation,  and  of  voluntary  motion,  coming 
on  more  or  less  suddenly,  and  due  to  a  mor- 
bid state  of  the  brain. 

The  otmdition  of  coma  ia  tamed  *  apoplectic' 
when  of  sudden  or  rapid  onset.  Loss  oS  eoa- 
soiousness  may  be  due  to  other  causes  acting 
directly  on  the  brain,  such  as  defective  or 
excessive  saftply,  or  altered  condition  of 
blood ;  but  it  is  customary  to  include  among 
the  forms  of  apoplexy  uiat  only  which  is 
due  to  cerebral  congestion,  and  to'  consider 
as  apoplectic  etatea  those  only  which  result 
from  distinct  toxsmia.  Unconsciouflness 
resulting  from  acute  ansemia  of  the  brain, 
or  such  as  succeeds  an  epileptic  fit,  is  not 
termed  apoplectic.  The  term  mw,  of  necessity, 
become  restricted,  as  increasing  knowledge 
has  explained  the  nature  of  many  conditions 
previously  confoonded  with  apoplexy.  It 
should  be  further  observed  that  the  term  has 
always  been  reeteioted  to  such  conditions 
as  occur  without  conspiououB  external  cause. 
The  same  state  when  due  to  an  injury,  is 
not  called  by  ^e  name  which  ie  employed 
if  there  is  no  injury.  The  ex^tlanation  of  the 
inconsistency  is  to  be  fotmd  m  the  idea  that 
is  to  be  traced  alike  in  the  native  and  the 
foreign  word.  The  '  fltiH}ke  '  determines  the 
designation  when  the  agent  is  unseen.  It  is 
to  the  conception  of  an  unseen  striker  that  the 
word  is  due. 

The  essential  cause  of  apoplexy  is  a  sudden 
cerebral  lesion,  occurring  without  external 
injury.  The  sudden  abolition  of  function 
seldom  occurs  except  at  the  onset  of  a  positive 
and  permanent  damage,  and  a  sudden  lesion 
cannot  occur  except  as  a  result  of  an  altraation 
in  the  physical  conditions  of  the  circulation, 
no  other  element  in  the  brain  being  capable 
of  thus  suddenly  producing  a  distinct  lesion. 
The  great  cause  ol  apoplexy  is  the  rupture  of 
a  vessel,  and  hence  the  *  stroke  *  became  so 
confused  witib  the  mechanism  that  the  term 
became  synonymous  with  a  spontaneous 
hemorrhage  in  any  organ.  The  same  state 
may,  however,  be  caused  by  obstruction  of  a 
vessel  by  thrombosis  or  embolism.  Profound 
coma  is  rarely  due  to  any  other  spontaneous 
cerebral  lesion.  A  very  small  hemorrhage 
may  cause  apoplexy. 
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Apoplectic  symptopu  may.  however,  occnr 
without  ohviouB  lesion  of  the  brain.  The 
coma  which  is  associated  with  congestion  of 
the  head,  is  sometimes  termed  'congestive 
uMiidexy,'  and  that  which  occurs  in  the 
atwence  of  any  recoguisahle  cause,  has  been 
called  *  simple  apoplexy.' 

Patholoot. — In  all  these  cases  th«  apo- 
plexy is  in  relation  chiefly  to  the  extent 
and  suddenness  of  the  lesion,  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  damage.  Roughly  speaking, 
its  occurrence  may  be  said  to  depend  on  the 
suddenness,  together  with  the  intensity,  of 
the  cerebral  mischief ;  its  degree  on  the  extent 
of  the  same.  But  the  oeourrence  of  uo^lexy 
dependB  sometimes  on  the  nze  of  the  lesion ; 
■u  the  degree  varies  not  only  directly  with 
Uis  extent  of  the  misdiie^  but  with  ttie  ex< 
tent  of  brain-tissue  which  is  exposed  indirectly 
to  the  irritative  inHuence  of  the  primary 
lesion.  Uence  position  of  lesion  has  an 
indnence  in  determining  the  apoplectic  symp- 
toms. For  these  several  reasons  apoplexy  is 
eemecially  profound  when  the  htemorrhage 
affects  l>oth  hemispheres,  either  by  simul- 
taneooB  extravasation  on  each  side,  or  as  the 
result  of  luemorrhage  into  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles. 

The  precise  condition  on  which  the  essen- 
tial elraient  in  apoplexy — the  arrest  of  all 
manifest^i<m  of  Drain  ftmction — is  imme- 
diatefy  dependent  has  been  a  matter  of  much 
dispats.  It  was  formerly  ascribed  to  the 
pressnre  exerted  b^  the  clot  on  the  rest  of 
the  faraiiit  either  influencing  directly  the 
cerebral  tissue,  or  pressing  on  and  emptying 
its  eapillaries  (Ntemeyer).  That  such  pres- 
sors 18  exerted  by  a  laige  hemorrhage  is 
onqnestionable.  The  convolutions  on  the 
nde  of  the  extravasation  are  flattened,  and 
the  figJx  is  bulged  to  the  opposite  side.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  mtensity  of  the 
apoplexy  in  these  cases  is  due  in  part  to  this 
cause.  But  this  will  not  explain  the  occur- 
rence of  the  symptom  in  small  hsmorrhages, 
by  which  no  general  pressure  is  exerted,  or 
not  more  tlum  is  at  once  relieved  by  the 
displacement  of  the  mobile  fluid  which  sur- 
rmmds  the  Tesseli.^  It  will  not  e^ilain 
^mptoms  in  laceration  of  the  bnun,  nor  the 
instant  loss  of  consciousness  at  the  vmr  onset 
of  a  severe  hemorrhage,  in  which*  as  Jaoooud 
inaisis,  it  i^uld,  if  merely  due  to  pressure, 
be  a  late  rather  than  an  early  symptom. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  from  these  con- 
siderations, and  from  the  cases  in  which  there 
is  no  rect^nisable  brain-lesion,  that  what 
is  called  shock  is  an  important  element  in 
the  causation  of  apoplexy.  Thus  in  cerebral 
btemorrhage  the  apoplectic  symptoms  are 
due  in  part  to  the  influence  on  the  rest  of  the 
brain  of  the  irritation  of  the  nerve'elements 
by  laceration.  A  htemorrhage,  for  instance, 
stops  for  a  few  hoars  all  reflex  action  by  the 
irritative  inhibition  downwards,  and  it  stops 
tlso  the  cere1»al  action  by  the  same  process 


acting  upwards.  We  can  thus  understand 
why  vascular  occlusion  causes  a  slighter 
degree  of  apoplexy,  since  the  immediate 
irritation  of  the  local  anemia  is  less  than 
that  of  laceration ;  and  also  why  lesions  of 
the  pone  produce,  as  they  do,  such  deep  and 
long-continued  coma,  since  the  imtated 
fibres  are  connected  with  a  large  part  of  the 
cerebrum,  and  thus  influence  it  indirectly. 

Simple  apoplexy  was  a  term  given  by 
Ahercrombie  to  the  cases,  once  thought  to  be 
I  frequent,  in  which  apoplexy  occurs  without 
recognisable  brain-mischief  or  blood-poison- 
ing. Some  of  these  cases  were  probably 
instances  of  ummio  poisoning,  aiM  o^urs 
may  have  been  due  to  undiscovered  and 
extensive  emboliam,  causing  death  before 
there  was  time  fbr  eoftemng  to  occur. 
But  cases  sre  not  infrequent  to  which 
neither  of  these  explanations  applies :  in 
which  death  occurs  in  an  apopiectifiHrm 
attack,  all  the  argans  are  found  healthy,  and 
the  brain  only  exhibits,  in  common  with  the 
other  organs,  that  passive  congestion  which 
results  from  an  asphyxial  mode  of  death. 
The  nature  of  these  cases  is  still  mysterious, 
but  they  may  be  grouped  with  those  in 
which  fotal  coma  follows  an  epileptic  attack, 
and  is  apparently  due  to  the  brain-shock 
produced. 

Sertnu  opoplMw  is  a  term  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  oases  of  fatal  apc^exy  in  which  no 
le^on  is  discoverable  except  excess  of  serum 
on  the  surface  of  the  brain.  It  ia  now  under- 
stood that  such  serous  effdsion  is  associated 
merely  with  senile  atrophy  of  the  brain,  and 
that  ute  name,  as  a  pathological  designation, 
is  no  more  tlum  a  refhge  for  a  destitute  dia- 
gnosis. There  is  no  reason  for  associating 
its  piresence  with  the  apoplectic  symptoms. 
The  cases  described  under  this  term  were 
probably  instances  of  unemia,  or  of  *  simple 
apoplexy*  in  old  persons  with  atrophied 
I  brains. 

Btkptous. — Apoplexy  is  itself  a  symptom, 
and  can  only  claim  to  be  treated  as  a  disease 
on  account  of  the  frequency  with  which  it 
presents  itself  m  the  prominent  element  in  a 
patient's  state.  The  striking  fiaatQie  of  ^k>- 
plexy  is  loss  of  consciousness  without  obvious 
laiiure  of  the  heart'd  action.  The  onset  is 
often  instantaneous,  so  that  the  sufEsrer  falls 
to  the  ground.  The  face  may  be  flushed  or 
pale — it  is  rarely  very  pale.  The  heart  and 
arteries  vary  in  their  state  according  to  the 
cause  ;  at  first  the  pulse  is  often  feeble  from 
shook,  even  in  cases  in  which  it  soon  becomes 
full  and  tense.  Bespiratiou  continues,  but 
is  laboured  and  stertorous.  The  limbs  are 
motionless.  In  severe  cases  no  reflex  action 
can  at  first  be  excited.  The  pupils  may  be 
dilated,  contracted,  or  unchanged :  in  pro* 
found  coma  the^  are  usually  dilated;  and 
they  often  vary  m  size  spontaneously,  being 
sluggish  in  their  action  to  light.  The  patient 
can  usually  swallow,  although  often  with 
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diffioulty.  The  aphincters  permit  the  escape 
of  nrine  and  fieces,  or  the  nrine  may  be  re- 
tained. In  a  case  of  moderate  severity  the 
reflex  action  soon  returns,  the  conjtmctivte 
become  Bensitive,  the  patient  can  be  roused 
to  exhibit  some  sign  of  consciousness,  and  he 
shows  returning  power  of  motion.  At  first 
there  ia  merely  a  half-purposive  withdrawal 
of  a  limb  when  it  is  pinched  or  pricked. 
Afterwards  more  prolonged  and  vt^ontary 
movements  are  produced :  he  opens  his  eyes 
when  spoken  to,  and  tries,  when  told  to  do 
so,  to  protrude  his  tongue.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  apoplexy  may  continue  or  may 
deepen  in  intensity ;  the  patient  dying  at  the 
end  of  a  few  hours  or  a  few  daya.  Dealh 
rarely  oeenrs  in  a  shorter  time  than  two  or 
three  hours.  In  very  rare  instances  an  ex- 
tensive hfemorrhage  into  the  pons  or  medulla, 
or  an  effusion  into  the  fourth  ventricle,  may 
stop  the  respiration  and  kill  the  patient  in  a 
few  minutes. 

It  ia  not  often,  however,  that  there  is  this 
simple  loss  of  cerebral  ftmction,  uniformly 
distributed,  and  gradually  deepening  or  pass- 
ing away.  Much  more  commonly  the 
symptoms  of  a  local  cerebral  lesion  are 
added  to  those  of  apoplexy.  Frequently  such 
symptoms  precede  the  loss  of  eonsoiooBnesa — 
imilatenJ  weakness,  deviation  of  the  mouth, 
convulsion.  These  may  be  recognised  during 
the  attack.  The  limbs  on  the  one  side  exhibit 
more  complete  muscular  relaxation  than 
those  on  the  other;  the^r  &11  more  helplessly 
when  raised ;  or  there  is  unilateral  rigidity 
or  clonic  spasm,  unvaried  in  its  seat.  Or  in- 
equahty  of  pupils  may  be  observed,  or  rotation 
oi  the  head  and  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes. 
As  a  patient  recovers,  these  local  symptoms 
become  more  and  more  distinct,  the  tongue 
deviates  on  protrusion,  speech  and  swallowing 
are  difficult,  or  the  patient  may  have  lost  the 
use  of  language. 

In  ingraoeaoerU  apoplexy  the  commence- 
ment of  the  cerebral  miscmef  is  marked  by 
sjmiptoms  of  general  shook,  without  any,  or 
with  merely  transient,  loss  of  consciousness. 
There  is  commonly  pain  in  ^e  head,  and 
there  may  he  other  localising  symptoms. 
After  some  hours,  during  which  the  patient 
may  continue  his  occupation,  coma  gradually 
comes  on  and  deepens  into  death.  This  form 
of  apoplexy,  first  described  by  Aberorombie, 
is  usuuly  due  to  A  slowly  increasing  cerebral 
hfemorrhage. 

-The  temperature  in  cerebral  apoplexy  ia  at 
first  lowered  in  most  cases,  but  usually  the 
fall  is  smaU,  and  is  succeeded,  after  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours,  by  a  rise.  In  some 
oases  there  is  a  considerable  rise  within  the 
first  six  hours,  and  the  temperature  then 
commonly  continues  to  rise,  reaching  104° 
or  106**  Fah.,  and  even  higher.  Such  a 
symptom  is  a  precursor  of  death. 

DuoHosis.— The  first  diagnostic  problem 
is  whether  the  patient's  state  comes  under  the 
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general  name  of  apoplexy ;  or  is  one  of  the 
morbid  conditions  in  which  there  is  a  loss  of 
consciousness,  similar  in  general  characters 
to  apoplexy,  but  due  to  one  of  the  causes 
excluded  in  the  definition  given  above.  From 
the  unconsciousness  due  to  cardiac  syncope, 
apoplexy  is  easily  distinguished.  In  the 
former  the  heart's  action  fails,  the  pulse  is 
weak  and  imperceptible,  the  face  ia  very  pale, 
the  respiration  is  sighing  and  irregular,  reflex 
aeticm  is  rarely  alxdished,  and  the  sphincters 
are  seldom  relaxed. 

From  the  serersl  tanns  of  toxitmia  the 
diagnosis  is  often  easy,  sometimes  extremely 
difiicolt.  It  is  easy  when,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  symptoms  of  apoplexy  are  preceded  or 
accompanied  by  those  of  a  local  ceretnal 
lesion ;  or  when,  on  the  other  hand*  the 
direct  or  circumstantial  evidence  of  poisoning 
is  clear,  or  the  symptoms  of  toxtemia  un- 
mistakable. Where  there  are  no  local  symp- 
toms, and  where  no  guidii^  history  is  to 
be  obtained,  the  diagnosis  is  difficult,  but  a 
correct  opinion  may  commonly  be  formed 
by  an  attentive  comparison  of  the  symptoms 
present. 

There  may  be,  as  just  observed,  indirect 
evidence  of  toxsmia :  the  brrath  may  smell 
of  opium  or  alcohol ;  the  nrine  may  contain 
albumin.  But  albuminuria  or  a  smell  of 
stnrit  may  mislead.  Cerebral  haemorrhage 
often  occurs  after  drinking;  spirit  is  con- 
stantly given  to  a  person  in  a  fit.  A  smell  of 
spirit  must  therefore  only  be  allowed  weight 
in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  cerebral 
miacliief.  So,  too,  albumin  is  always  present 
in  the  urine  in  uraemia,  but  it  is  also  very 
frequently  present  in  cases  of  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage. Alone,  this  evidence  of  Bright's  dis- 
ease is  of  little  value,  except  there  be  general 
(edema  and  the  patient  be  young ;  then 
ursmia  is  more  probable  than  vascular  de- 
generation and  cerebral  hsemorrhage.  The 
urine  should  alwa^  be  examined  microscopi- 
cally with  reference  to  sfemcturat  changes 
in  the  kidneys.  But  with  other  symptoms 
which  indicate  ursmic  poisoning,  albummuria 
ia  conclusive. 

The  age  of  the  patient  should  be  considered. 
Late  life  is  in  &vour  of  brain-disease.  The 
history  of  a  fall  or  blow  on  the  head  adds 
weight  to  other  symptoms  of  cerebral  mia- 
chief. 

The  character  of  the  coma  will  sometimes 
guide  us.  In  ureemia,  and  commonly  in 
alcoholism,  it  is  less  profound  than  in  cere- 
bral mischief,  so  that  the  patient  can  readily 
be  roused.  In  apoplexy,  in  opium-poisoning, 
and  in  the  moat  intenae  form  of  alcohoho 
poisoning,  the  coma  may  be  profound.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  cerebral  haemorrhage  tbs 
patient  may  sometimes  be  roused  to  answer 
questions.  Violent  struggling  is  strongly  in 
&vour  of  drink. 

The  mode  of  onset  of  the  coma  is  important. 
In  apoplexy  it  is  sudden;  in  unemia  it  u 
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dow.  The  onemic  patient  becomes  first 
drowsy,  then  comatose.  Bat  with  convul- 
sions nnemio  coma  may  come  on  suddenly. 
The  onset  of  &e  coma  of  opimn-  and  alcohol- 
poisoning  is  also  slow.  Ingravescent  apoplexy 
18  of  dehberate  onset,  bnt  a  profound  degree 
of  coma  is  qoickly  reached. 

General  convulsions  at  the  onset  exclude 
dnmkenness,  and  nanally  opinm-poisoning, 
while  they  &vonr  the  probability  of  anemia, 
especially  if  they  are  followed  by  rigidity  that 
changes  its  seat.  When  anemic  convuisioas 
begin  locally,  the  place  at  which  they  begin 
(rften  varies.  CerelmJ  miaehuif  sometimes 
conmwnees  with  a  convnlsion,  bat  the  e<m- 
yulsion  is  then  commonly  unilateral,  at  least 
in  onset,  and  the  ^eponderant  affection  of 
one  side  at  a  time  is  mmcated  by  the  deviation 
of  the  head.  It  is  seldom  that  weU<marked 
deviation  of  the  head  and  eyes  occurs,  first 
to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  as  the  fit 
progresses,  unless  there  is  an  organic  lesion 
of  the  brain,  and  one-sided  symptoms  are 
almost  always  to  be  recognised  afterwards. 
Rigidity  of  bmbs  or  local  muscular  twitching 
during  the  coma  is,  if  constant  in  seat,  in 
&voar  of  cerebral  mischief;  if  variable  in 

r'ltion,  it  is  in  &vour  of  anemia  (Reynolds), 
diabetic  coma,  the  odour  of  the  breath, 
and  the  lesolt  of  an  examination  of  the  urine 
(nerer  to  be  omitted)  will  prevent  mistake, 
even  in  tiie  absence  of  a  history  of  diabetes. 
Bat  the  absence  of  local  cerebral  symptoms 
must  be  carefully  noted,  since  the  presence 
of  diabetes  does  not  exclude  a  eorebr^  lesion. 
Post.epileptic  coma  is  of  course  preceded 
by  a  convalsion,  and  should  be  borne  in 
mind. 

The  state  cdT  the  pupils  alone  is  of  little 
importance.  Qreat  contraction  occurs  in  and 
suggests  opiom-poisoning,  but  it  is  present  in 
hemorrhage  into  the  pons  Varolii.  The 
pupils  may  be  either  normal  or  dilated  in 
anemia,  in  alcoholic  or  in  belladonna-poison- 
ing, and  in  apoplexy.  Inequality  of  pupils,  a 
unilateral  symptom,  points  to  brain-mischief. 
The  retina  should  be  examined,  since  the 
presence  of  albominarie  retinitis  points,  in 
the  absence  of  the  signs  of  a  looiUjsed  cerebral 
lesion,  strongly  to  anemia. 

Lastly,  the  temperature  should  be  noted. 
In  nnemia  there  is  persistent  uniform 
depresuon;  in  cerebral  lesions  the  initial 
depression  is  succeeded  by  a  rise  to  a  point 
above  the  normal. 

The  second  problem  in  diagnosis  is  the 
precise  cause  of  the  apoplexy,  the  existence 
of  which  has  been  ascertained  by  the  con- 
siderations just  reviewed.  This  element, 
howevCT,  will  be  described  more  fully  under 
the  heads  of  the  chief  lesions  that  produce 
the  state— cerebral  congestion,  h»morrhage, 
and  softening.  In  may  be  here  pointed  out 
that  slight  and  transient  apoplexy,  without 
local  symptoms,  with  flashed  &ce,  and 
eomirg  on  daring  effic^  points  to  cerebral 
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congestion ;  slight  and  tranrient  apoplexy 
with  marked  local  symptoms  pomts  to 
■oftemng;  early  and  profoond  loss  of  con- 
sciousness to  cerebral  hiemorrhage.  Post- 
epileptic  coma  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
history  of  epLleptio  attacks  ;  or,  if  this  be  not 
forthcoming,  it  may  be  suspected  if  symptoms 
of  a  local  cerebral  lesion  or  indications  of 
toxsmia  are  absent,  if  the  patient  be  imder 
40,  and  exhibits  indications  of  speedy  recovery, 
and  also  if  he  has  bitten  his  tongue  and 
passed  ariae.  *  Simple  apoplexy '  cannot  be 
diagnosed  daring  life,  since  freedom  from  the 
symptoms  of  a  local  lesion  does  not  afiwd 
ground  far  infiBrring  that  there  is  no  such 
lesion. 

PBoaNOSia. — The  prognosis  m  cerebral 
apoplexy  depends  in  part  upon  the  intenrity 
of  the  attack.  As  long  as  unconsoiousness 
is  complete,  and  reflex  action  abolished,  the 
patient  is  in  danger  of  n^eedy  death.  The 
longer  the  apoplectic  condition  lasts  without 
improvement,  the  less  prospect  ia  there  of 
recovery.  Persistent  depression  of  tempera, 
ture,  or  a  rise  of  sever^  degrees  above  the 
normal  either  with  or  without  an  initial  fiJl, 
are  both  of  grave  significance ;  such  cases 
rarely  recover  (Charcot,  Boumeville). 
I  The  nature,  extent,  and  position  of  the 
'  cerebral  lesion,  when  they  can  be  inferred, 
fumish  other  prognostic  indications.  In 
hnmorrhage  the  prognoua  is  more  serious 
than  in  softening.  A  sadden  occurrence  or 
increase  of  apoplectic  symptoms,  a  few  hours 
or  days  after  a  slighter  attack,  is  always 
grave,  indicating  a  fredi  extravasation.  If 
such  apoplectic  symptoms  become  profound 
and  uniform,  the  prognosis  is  fatal,  rupture 
into  the  ventricles  or  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 
brain  having  probably  occurred.  If  the 
localising  symptoms  point  to  a  lesion  of  the 
medulla  or  pons,  the  prognosis  is  almost  as 
un&Tourable.  Early  return  of  consciousness 
and  slight  alteration  in  temperature  are 
favourable  signs.  Previous  cerebral  disease 
renders  the  prognosis  worse.  Lastly,  the 
prognosis  must  be  influenced  unfavourably 
by  any  impairment  of  the  orf^nio  Amotions 
of  circnlation  and  respiration,  whether 
independent  of  or  due  to  the  cerebral  lesion. 
Previoni  alcoholism,  &om  its  effect  on  the 
nutrition  of  all  tissues*  is  especially  serious. 

TsEATKBHT. — The  treatment  of  cerebral 
apoplexy  must  be  gaided  by  the  indications 
of  its  cause.  Where  none  can  be  obtained, 
it  should  be  treated  by  a  system  that  is  a 
compromise.  The  chief  causes  are  hemor- 
rhage and  thrombotic  softening  of  the  brain. 
Embolism  seldom  causes  pronounced  apo- 
plexy. The  measures  therefore  must  be 
such  as  are  suitable  to  both  states,  those 
being  excluded  which,  white  they  would  do 
good  in  one,  would  do  harm  in  the  other. 
But  such  a  compromise  is  seldom  needed. 
Di"  gnostic  indicatit^  can  usually  be  traced 
with  clearness,  and  as  a  rale  also  several 
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coincide  distinctly  in  this  direction,  whilst 
those  that  do  not  point  in  this  direction  are 
netitraL  Henee,  aa  a  matter  of  fiict,  there 
should  seldom  he  the  hesitation  that  interferes 
with  the  proper  enei^  of  treatment,  and  the 
statements  often  made  in  books  odre  not  true, 
— at  any  rate  in  the  present  day  tiiey  should 
not  be  true.  Stillness  is  the  most  important 
condition.  The  patient  should  be  moved  as 
little  as  possible,  but  placed  in  the  recumbent 
posture  with  the  head  slightly  raised.  The 
neck  should  be  freed  from  constriction.  If 
the  extremities  are  cold,  warmth  may  be 
applied  to  them ;  and  cold  to  the  head  if 
there  is  local  heat  or  flushing.  Sinapisms 
to  the  neck  and  extremities  sometimes  seem 
to  hasten  the  retam  of  consciousness.  The 
admimstration  of  stimulants  should  be 
regulated  by  the  state  of  the  heart.  In 
thrombosis  or  embolism  the  heart  should 
be  kept  up  to  the  normal  by  very  careful 
administration  of  alcohol,  ether,  or  ammonia. 
In  hnmonrhage  it  may  be  allowed  to  fall  a 
little  below  the  normal,  but  indications  of 
fiuling  power  should  be  watched  for  and 
counteracted.  'Whore  no  causal  indications 
exist,  the  latter  is  the  wiser  plan.  Vene- 
section and  purgation  are  remedies  of  similar 
effect,  but  different  in  degree,  and  are 
indicated  by  high  arterial  tension  and 
cephalic  congestion,  shown  by  iacompressi- 
bility  of  the  pulse  and  flushing  of  the  face. 
Venesection  is  useful  where  the  heart  acts 
strongly,  and  the  pulse  is  full  as  well  as 
incompressible.  Its  effect  is  proportioned  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  is  taken, 
rather  than  to  the  quantity  remo\^  Purga- 
tives remove  serum  from  the  blood,  and 
lessen  the  amount  of  blood  within  the  skull 
b^  causing  an  afflux  to  the  oapaoionB  intes- 
tmal  vessels.  The  best  puj^rave  is  croton 
oil  or  calomeL  With  a  &ilin^  heart  and 
pale  snr&oe  they  should  be  avoided.  When 
m  doubt  we  should  give  a  mild  aperimt  that 
acts  quickly,  such  as  senna  or  a  little  solid 
extract  of  cascara  rubbed  up  in  water,  and 
the  action  should  be  ensured  by  a  glycerine 
enema.  Diuretics  may  always  be  used  to 
relieve  the  vascular  tension.  As  the  apoplexy 
dears,  the  nature  of  the  case  becomes 
evident,  and  the  treatment  of  the  several 
conditions  is  described  elsewhere  (tee  Brain, 
Hfflmorrhage  o^  and  Softening  otf.  For 
treatment  of  the  other  causes  of  the  aniplectio 
state,  tee  AuoaoLisH,  Poisons,  and  Ubshu. 

W.  R.  GOWEBS. 

APPENDIX  VEBUIFORHIS,  In- 
flammation,  TTIoeration,  and  Perfora- 
tion of. 

Definition.  —  Inflammation  of  the  ap- 
pendix vermiformis  from  lodgment  of 
hardened  fEeces  or  a  foreign  body ;  leading  to 
ulceration,  which  frequently  ends  in  perfora- 
tion of  its  coats ;  and  to  inflammation 
(localised  peritonitis)  and  suppuration  (en- 


cysted suppurative  peritonitis)  of  the  adjacent 

tissues. 

^TXOLoaT,— The  usual  cause  of  diis 
affection  is  a  £Beal  concretion,  or  a  foreign 
body  (e.^.,  frnit-pipB  or  -stones,  a  small  bone, 
pins,  ^ot,  small  gEtU-stones,  Ac.)  imprisoned 
within  the  cavity  of  the  vermiform  appendix. 
Congenital  deformities,  and  also  twisting  of 
the  appendix  on  itself  frvm  contraction  in  its 
mesentery  or  from  adhesions,  are  likewise 
important  factors  in  inducing  attacks.  Per- 
foration has  been  recorded  in  typhoid  fever 
and  tuberculous  disease. 

Anatohical  Charactebs. — Before  perfora- 
tion takes  place  the  appendix  may  be  found 
distended  with  pus  or  mucus;  a  foreign 
body  or  concretion  lodged  within  it ;  and  the 
mucous  membrane  ulcerated.  The  concre- 
tion or  concretions  vary  in  size  from  a  small 
pea  to  a  bean;  are  usiudly  brown  and  hard ; 
and  consist  of  layers  en  condensed  fieeea. 
secretions,  and  phosphates,  deposited  around 
a  small  nucleus,  which  may  prove  to  be  a 
seed  or  other  foreign  body,  or  a  piece  of 
unusually  inspissated  fieces.  These  concre- 
tions greatiy  resemble,  and  are  olten  mis- 
taken £(v,  fruit-stoDM.  The  appendix  may, 
however,  be  found  perforated,  and  yet  no 
foreign  body  can  be  discovered.  Ulceration 
and  perforation  may  occur  at  any  part  of  the 
appendix,  usually,  however,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  lower  thiI^d.  When  twisted  on  itself, 
or  when  acutely  bent  by  adhesions,  the 
appendix  may  be  foimd  gangrenous,  or  may 
be  so  greatly  distended  by  mucns  (being 
large,  round,  and  luurd)  as  to  seem  as  if  it 
contained  a  concretion,  with  occlusion  of  its 
lumen.  The  appendix  may  be  adherent  to 
&e  caeoum,  ileum,  rectum,  bladder,  mesen- 
tery, or  abdominal  wall,  with  the  signs  of  an 
or£nary  local  peritonitis ;  or  there  may  be  a 
circumscribed  peritoneal  abscess. 

SxuPTOHS. — Pain,  generally  ill-defined,  in 
the  ri^t  iliac  region,  may  be  the  only 
symptom  to  attract  attention,  but,  as  a  rule, 
it  is  not  until  local  peritonitis  or  typhlitis  is 
set  up  that  we  suspect  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
order {see  Ttphutis).  Now  and  then,  how- 
ever, the  course  from  the  first  is  latent,  and 
the  mischief  is  suddenly  revealed  by  perfora- 
tion into  the  peritoneum,  followed  by  the' 
symptoms  of  general  and  rabidly  fatal  peri- 
tonitis. Adhesions  formed  m  front  of  the 
slowly  advancing  nlcoration  tend  to  localise 
the  consecutive  inflammation  and  abscess  in 
other  instances. 

The  substance  imprisoned  within  the 
appendix  may  be  dislodged  (a)  by  an  absoese 
opening  externally  (such  aa  through  the  an- 
terior abdominal  wall,  thigh,  or  scrotum),  or 
into  the  abdominal  cavity ;  or  (6)  by  the 
perforated  appendix  establishing  a  communi- 
cation with  the  cfecum,  bladder,  rectum,  &c. 
The  diseased  and  distended  appendix — es- 
pecially when  its  lumen  is  occluded,  and 
there  is  httle  or  no  consecutive  peritonitis — 
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nifty  be  not  infrequently  felt  as  a  hard 
elongated  body  deep  in  the  right  iliac  region, 
and  can  often  be  discoTered  by  rectal  exami- 
Dotion,  especial^  in  young  subjects. 

DuoNOSiB. — ^^iflammatory  aioMtions  of  the 
appendix  can  rarely  be  elearl^  distinguiahed 
finua  those  of  the  oBoom.  Pains  radiating  to 
the  testis  or  groin  are  more  common  in  the 
fomi of 'typhlitis*  than  in  the  othw  varieties. 
The  dtnical  and  post-mortem  observations  of 
Utfl  years  have  clearly  shown  that  j^tonitis 
in  the  ctecal  r^ion— especially  in  its  severe 
and  relapsing  forms — is  more  oomrmonly  the 
reealt  of  ulcerative  inflammation  of  the 
appendix  than  of  the  cscum.  See  Cmcw, 
Diseases  of;  and  Typhlitis. 

Fboonosis.  —  General  peritonitis  from 
sadden  perforation  into  the  cavity  of  the 
peritoneom  is  the  great  danger,  recovery  from 
which  is  extremely  rare.  Inasmuch  as  this 
may  occur  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
ulcerative  inflammation  of  toe  appendix,  a 
guarded  opinion  should  always  be  given 
wbaa  there  is  snspieion  of  the  ezistenoe  of 
this  affection.  Continued  uneasiness  in  the 
right  iliac  region  without  indications  of  fiecal 
accumulation,  should  not  be  regarded  lightly. 
Though  this  serious  accident  is  less  apt  to 
occur  after  the  formation  of  adhesions  around 
the  advancing  ulceration,  we  must  not  forget 
that  well-marked  local  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum  does  not  always  prevent  it,  in- 
asmuoh  as  the  adhesions  which  are  thus 
formed  may  not  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
withstand  the  pressure  of  pus  in  the  ap- 
pendix. 

Tbkatment. — When  there  is  suspicion  of 
trouble  in  the  appendix  the  patient  must  be 
kept  at  rest  in  oed,  hot  poultices  allied, 
Md  an  nnirritating,  very  restrieted  flmd  diet 
allowed.  Opiates,  for  the  puip<Me  of  con- 
tndling  pain,  should  be  oontmuonsly  ad- 
ministered ;  and  if  irritability  of  the  stomach 
ndst,  the^  should  be  introduced  by  enema 
or  suppository,  or  by  subcutaneous  injection. 
PeifinBticm  and  praritonitis,  or  other  compli- 
eataons,  must  be  treated  as  they  arise.  See 
TrpHUTia. 

Badical  Surgical  Treatjnent. — It  has 
recently  been  ^own  *  that  an  offending 
appendix  may  be  removed,  or  a  deformity  of 
it  corrected,  with  the  happiest  results  in 
cases  of  relapsing  typhlitis.  The  operation, 
performed  in  the  quiescent  period  after 
subsidence  of  inflammatory  and  other 
symptoms,  has  prevented  forther  relapses, 
and  possibly  averted  a  fatal  perforative 
peritonitis.   8m  Ttphutis. 

Okoboe  Ouveb. 

APPETITE,  Disorders  of.— In  disease 
the  desire  for  food  may  be  either  leatened  or 
inereaaed',  or  the  appetite  may  be  perverted, 
and  a  lon^g  for  various  substances  unfitted 

>  See  Treves,  Med.-Ghir.  Trant.,  vol.  IxxL  p.  165, 
wd  The  Laaeet,  Feb.  9. 1889. 


for  or  incapable  of  digestion  may  be  dis- 
played. 

LoM8  of  appetite — Anorexia  accompanies 
fevers,  ahnost  all  form;  of  congestion  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  acute  or  chronic  gas- 
tritis;  and  as  these  aSections  constantly  coexist 
with  otiier  diiwinioii,  great  variety  as  xegBi6a 
the  desire  for  food  is  manifestra  in  various 
complaints.  In  acute  gastritis  there  is  often 
not  merely  a  loss  of  desire  for,  hot  a  pcmtive 
aversion  to  food,  and  the  patient  resolutely 
resists  any  attempt  at  ohl^[ing  him  to  take 
either  solid  or  liquid  nourishment.  In  the 
more  chronic  forms  of  gastritis  the  distaste 
for  food  ma^  be  only  slight ;  in  some  cases 
the  appetite  is  increased,  but  is  quickly  satis- 
fied as  soon  as  a  small  quantity  of  food  is 
taken.  In  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach  the 
appetite,  as  a  rule,  remains  good,  and  the 
patient  is  only  prevented  from  indulging  it 
by  the  fear  of  the  pain  that  will  result  from 
so  doing.  >Vhenevei  the  secreting  structure 
of  the  organ  is  extensively  diseased  the  appe- 
tite fiuls.  Thus,  ill  atrophy  of  titie  stomach 
the  desire  for  food  generally  lessens  along 
with  the  diminishing  strength  of  the  invalid 
In  cancer  of  the  stomach  there  is  always 
an  extensive  destruction  of  the  glaodolar 
Btmotnre,  and  loss  of  appetite  is  a  constant 
and  prominent  symptom.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  a  loss  of  appetite  may  be 
more  apparent  than  reat  The  physician  is 
constantly  consulted  on  account  of  this 
symptom,  when  a  httle  inquiry  will  show  that 
the  patient  is  really  digesting  as  much  as  his 
system  requires,  but  that  by  a  habit  of  eating 
without  allowing  a  proper  interval  between 
his  meals,  or  by  indulging  in  food  of  too 
nutritions  a  natiire,  or  in  an  undue  amonni  of 
alooholio  stimulants,  hunger  is  prevented. 
For  Anoroxia  nervoaa  see  Nedbasthkhu. 

Increate  of  appetite  —  Bulimia  usually 
occurs  where  there  is  a  necessity  for  an  in- 
creased supply  of  food.  Thus  it  is  common 
after  all  febrile  diseases,  where  the  stomach 
has  been  long  inactive.  Again,  in  diabetes, 
where  a  large  portion  of  the  food  is  passed 
off  in  the  form  of  sugar  instead  of  being  con- 
verted into  the  material  required  to  keep  up 
the  nutrition  of  the  body,  there  is  an  tm- 
usually  lai^  appetite.  A  craving  sensation 
is  a  common  symptom  in  chronic  oatarrhsd 
gMtritis.  It  probably  arises  from  the  irrita. 
tion  set  up  by  the  mucus  and  formenting 
Bubatauces  Itmg  retained  in  the  stomach,  and 
is  temporarily  relieved  by  eating.  The  best 
treatment  for  such  cases  is  to  give  alkalis 
about  half  an  hour  before  the  craving  usually 
occurs,  at  the  same  time  that  the  affection 
of  the  mucous  membrane  is  combated  by 
appropriate  diet  and  remediea  In  some 
l>ersons  the  sensation  of  extreme  hunger 
appears  to  false  from  an  irritable  condition 
of  the  stomach,  by  which  the  food  is  passed 
into  the  duodenum  before  digeiition  in  com- 
pleted.  Hie  sensation  is  mostly  complained 
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of  Bt  night,  and  the  writer  bfts  finmd  it  a 
good  plan  to  let  the  patient  have  some  beef- 
tea  or  meat  lozenges,  for  example,  either 
jnat  before  retiring  to  rest  or  during  the 
night.  In  childrm  a  craving  for  food  is  a 
&e()uent  aympwm,  and  arises  either  from  the 
irritation  of  worms,  or  from  chronie  catarrh 
of  the  mueooB  membrane  of  the  small  intes- 
tines. 

Perversion  of  appetite  —  Pica  is  most 
common  in  pregnant  or  hysterical  females. 
Articles,  such  as  chalk,  cinders,  and  slate- 
|)encil,  are  sometimes  swallowed.  In  the 
msane  and  in  idiots  articles  of  an  indigestible 
nature  are  not  infrequently  introduced  into 
the  stomach,  such  as  string,  pi^er,  eoooa-nnt 
fibre,  &c. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  all 
persons,  but  especially  dyspeptics,  should  ac- 
custom themselves  to  oonim  their  appetites. 
Whenever  a  larger  amount  of  food  is  taken 
than  the  stomach  is  capable  of  digesting,  the 
residue  is  apt  to  ferment  and  thereby  to  pro- 
duce gastric  catarrh.  This  is  more  especially 
the  cose  where  the  digestive  powers  have  been 
enfsebled  by  previous  attaolis  of  gasbic  in- 
flammation. B.  Fknwick. 

APYBETICS.— fir««  Amtiptektics. 

AJP  y  itBXIA  (a,  priv. ;  and  mip^o-cru,  I 
am  feverish.) — This  word  Uterally  means 
absence  of  fever.  It  is  also  used  to  denote 
ttie  interval  between  paroxysms  of  inter- 
mittent fever.   See  Fbvbb. 

ABACHITITIB.— Inflammation  of  the 
arachnoid  membrane.    See  Mbnihqitis. 

ABCACHOn'.Wecrt  Coast  of  France. 

Snmmer  and  autumn  resort.  Sheltered  by 
pine-woods.  Calm  in  winter.  Bee  Cldute, 
Treatment     Disease  by. 

ABCU8  SBHILZS.  — Stkon.:  Geron- 
toxon. 

Dbsobiption. — Atcus  senilis  is  a  crescentio 
or  annular  opacity  just  within  the  margin 
of  the  oomea,  often  seen  in  old  persons.  It 
nsnally  begins  as  a  greyish  or  whitish  crescent 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  cornea,  and  subse- 
quently a  simUar  crescent  makes  its  appear- 
ance m  the  lower  part.  These  crescents 
gradually  increase  in  opacity,  in  width,  and 
m  l^gth,  tmtil  their  horns  coalesce  and 
form  an  annuloM  or  ring.  A  true  arcus  is 
not  quite  (xmtinuous  with  the  sclerotic,  but  is 
separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  rim  of  trans- 
parent cornea.  The  breadth  of  the  crescent 
or  ring  generally  ranges  from  one-twentieth 
to  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  The  opacity  is  more 
pronounced  at  its  outer  border,  but  fades 
insensibly  towards  the  central  portion  of  the 
cornea,  which  is  of  normal  transparency. 

Etiology  and  Patholoot. — The  proxi- 
mate  causes  of  arcus  are  not  known.  Some 
&niilies  are  especially  prone  to  it,  and  it 
most  frequently  occurs  in  persons  of  fifty 
years  of  age  and  upwards.   The  opacity  is 


eomnumly  belisved  to  be  doe  to  fotty  de- 
generati<m  of  tiie  corpuscles  and  flrailln 
of  the  oomea,  and  to  be  indicative  of  de- 
generative changes  within  the  heart  and 

blood-vessels  and  other  textures.  There  is, 
however,  a  growing  consensus  of  opinicm 
that  both  its  pathological  and  clinical  signifi- 
cance have  been  overrated.  Certainly  it  is* 
in  itself^  no  criterion  of  age,  either  as  re- 
gards years  or  constitution.  On  the  ono 
hand  it  may  occur  in  yonng  persons,  and  on 
the  other  hand  it  may  be  absent  in  extreme 
old  age.  Again,  it  may  exist  in  p^^ns  free 
from  any  appreciable  signs  of  arterial  or 
cardiac  disease,  and  it  may  be  absent  from 
those  who  have  pronounced  degeneration  of 
the  heart  and  blood-vessels.  It  is,  never- 
theleas,  tme  that  arena  senilis  is  doe  to 
degenerative  changes  within  the  cornea,  and 
that  it  does  sometimes  co-exist  with  atheroma 
or  with  &tty  heart.  Accordii^  to  some  in- 
vestigations made  by  the  writer,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  E.  T.  Collins,  in  the  laboratory 
of  Sloorfields  Eye  Ho^ital,  the  change  in 
the  cornea  consists  of  the  presence  of  fine, 
highly  refractive  molecules,  distributed  along 
the  course  of  the  lymphatic  spaces  and 
channels  of  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
periphery  of  the  cornea  near  the  loop-endings 
of  tiie  capillaries  of  the  conjunctival  and 
episcleral  blood-vessels.  The  greater  portion 
of  these  molecules  are  not  &tty,  as  is  generally 
supposed;  for,  unlike  fat,  they  are  neither 
blackened  by  osmio  acid  nor  dissolved  by 
ether.  They  probably  arise  from  mucoid 
degeneration  of  the  protoplasm  within  the 
lymphatic  channels  and  spaces  of  tiie  oomaa, 
and  to  some  extent  of  the  fibriUie  them- 
selves. A  few  doubtful,  blackened,  &tty 
molecules  may  be  seen  Ikere  and  there  in 
sections  stained  by  osmic  acid.  The  fibrills 
are  slightly  wrinkled,  and  are  more  loosely 
held  together  than  natural,  and  the  spaces 
between  the  laminse  are  wider.  In  support 
of  the  non-fatty  nature  of  arcus  senilis  it 
may  be  stated  that  wounds  of  the  cornea, 
whether  through  the  opacity,  or  to  its  inner 
side,  or  to  its  outer,  and  whether  suigtoal  or 
traumatic,  heal  in  a  natural  way. 

TsBATMENT. — The  condition  is  incurable, 
and  is  unaffected  by  any  kind  of  treatment. 

JORK  TWEEDT. 

ABDOH  {ardor,  heat). — A  sensation  of 
heat,  burning,  or  scalding.  It  may  be  felt 
either  along  the  urethra  during  the  passage 
of  urine  {ardor  urina) ;  or  in  connexion  with 
the  stomach  {ardor  ventriculi), 

ABOYBIA  {&pyvpot,  silver).— The  slato- 
coloured  stain  of  the  sldn  produced  by  the 
internal  use  of  tiie  salts  of  silvw.  See 
PianENTABT  Affections. 

ABEANSAS  8PKIN08,  in  Ar- 
kansas, XTnlted  States.  —  Thermal 
waters.   See  Mineral  Watbbs. 
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ABSEKIC,  Poisoning  by.— Arsenic  is 
claased  ae  a  metallic  irritant  poison,  though 
its  action  is  by  no  means  limited  to  that  of 
to  irritant.  It  acts  specifically  on  tfae  gastro- 
intestinal mncons  membrane,  whatever  be 
the  ehannel  by  which  the  poison  gains  access 
to  the  system.  The  most  usntu  source  of 
scnte  arsenical  poisoning  is  the  administra- 
titm  of  white  arsenic  or  arsenioas  acid ;  but 
tbe  sniphides,  various  arsenites,  and  impure 
commercial  artides,  such  as  dyes,  waU-papers, 
and  pigments,  may  be  fertile  solirces  of 
anemeal  poisoning.  Foisoning  by  arsenic 
may  be  ^Uier  aeuU  or  chrome. 

Anatomical  Chahactebs. — These  are  the 
s&me  by  whatever  channel  the  poison  has 
gained'accesB  to  the  system.  There  is  marked 
petechial  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and 
duodenum,  usually  of  the  small  and  large 
intestines  also;  but  not  unctmmionly  the 
mflanunation  is  limited  to  the  stomach,  duo- 
denum, and  rectum,  the  intervening  alimon- 
tuy  tract  having  escaped.  If  the  pouon  has 
been  administered  in  a  solid  form,  white 
patches  of  the  arsenical  compound  may  be 
umnd  embedded  in  yellow  or  Uoody  mucus 
and  influnmatory  exudation.  Portions  of  the 
white  arsenic  are  also  sometimes  converted 
by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved  during 
decomposition  into  the  yellow  sulphide. 
Ulceration  of  the  stomach  is  rare.  Neuritis 
may  be  olraerved.  An  ecchymosed  condition 
of  the  heart  is  often  observed;  and  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  liver,  as  in  poisoning  by 
phoBphoms,  has  been  described. 

A.  Acute  Arsenical  Poisoning.— This 
is  the  usual  form  of  poisoning  ensuing  on  the 
ne&tioua  administration  of  any  preparation 
of  iTsouc,  but  usually  the  oxide  (oruniotM 
and)  is  employed. 

Sthptomb. — The  symptoms  do  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  corrosive  poisoning,  come  on  im- 
mediately after  the  administration  of  the 
poison.  There  is  most  commonly  an  interval 
of  half  Em  hour  or  an  hour  between  the 
swallowing  of  tlie  agent  and  the  onset  of 
prominent  symptoms.  The  quantity  of  the 
noxious  agent,  and  its  state  as  regards  solu- 
bility, have  sJso  an  obvious  relation  to  tbe 
commencement  of  symptoms.  Most  com- 
monly,  after  a  sense  of  fiaintness  and  depres- 
sion, intense  burning  pain  is  felt  in  the 
epigasbric  region,  accompanied  by  tenderness 
on  pressore.  Nausea  and  vomiting  quickly 
lapervene,  increased  by  every  act  of  swsJloW' 
ing.  UnUke  what  occurs  in  an  ordinary 
iMlions  attack,  with  which  anenieal  poisoning 
may  be  at  first  confoonded,  the  pain  and  sick- 
ness are  not  relieved  by  the  act  of  vomiting. 
The  vomited  matters  are  extremely  varied, 
and  present  no  characteristic  appearances. 
At  first  they  usually  consist  of  the  ordinary 
eontoits  of  the  stomach,  but  at  a  later  stage 
are  largelv  charged  with  bile  which  has  re- 
gtugitated  into  the  stomach  in  consequence 
of  the  violence  of  pr<^onged  emesis ;  and  they 


may  be  tinged  with  blood.  Ordinarily  vomit- 
ing is  speedily  followed  by  violent  pur^g, 
and  great  straining  at  stool,  the  motions 
being  often  streaked  with  blood.  Purging 
may,  however,  be  entirely  absent.  Other 
prominent  symptoms  are  great  thirst,  a  feeble 
irregnlar  ptUse,  and  cold  clammy  skin.  The 
patient,  as  a  rule,  dies  within  eighteen  to 
seventy-two  hours,  in  a  state  of  coUapse; 
but  tetanic  oonvnlsions  are  not  uncommon, 
and  even  coma  and  paralysis  may  dose  the 
scene. 

Diagnosis. — From  an  ordinary  bilious  at- 
tack, induced  by  improper  diet  or  by  decom- 
posing food,  arsenical  poisoning  is  diagnosed 
oy  the  persistence  of  the  symptoms  after  the 
removaj  of  the  apparent  cause ;  and  not  in- 
frec^uently  by  the  symptoms  remitting  and 
agam  supervening  on  the  administration  of 
food  or  drink  of  a  particalar  kind,  or  given  by 
a  particalar  hand.  From  choleraic  diarriioBa 
it  is  distinguished  by  the  ntdden  onset  of 
symptoms,  thirty  to  sixty  miimtes  after  food 
or  drink  has  been  taken ;  by  the  absence  of 
rice-water  stools,  or  of  lividity  of  the  skin; 
and  by  the  symptoms  not  jdelding  to  treat- 
meat.  Moreover,  in  poisoning  by  arsenie 
there  is  usually  greater  tenderness  over  the 
epigastrium ;  the  diarrhcea  is  less  passive, 
and  accompanied  with  more  tenesmus  than 
in  choleraic  diarrhcea ;  the  stools  are  more 
often  bloody;  and  nervous  symptoms  may 
be  more  pronounced.  The  diagnosis  is,  how- 
ever, often  very  difficult,  except  when  aided 
by  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  matters  ejected 
from  the  stomach  or  of  the  excreta,  which 
should  always  be  made  in  doubt&l  eases. 

Pbookobis. — ^Tbis  must  always  be  un- 
certain, since  it  is  rarely  possible  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  taken,  or  to  ensure  its  entire 
evacnation  from  the  stomach. 

Tbbatmbmt. — Emetics,  diluents,  and  de- 
mulcents are  the  appropriate  remedies.  The 
Btotnach-pump  may  luso  be  usefully  em- 
ployed. In  administering  emetics,  tartar 
emetic  should  be  avoided,  as  it  increases  the 
depression,  and  its  presence  complicates  a 
chemical  analysis.  Moreover,  tartar  eiiietio 
sometimes  contains  traces  of  arsenic,  and,  in 
the  event  of  an  analysis  being  made,  an  un- 
founded suspicion  may  be  raised.  No  confi* 
dence  can  be  placed  in  the  so-called  antidote, 
ferrio  hydrate,  but  dialysed  iron  may  be 
freely  given. 

B.  Chronlo  Anenioal  PcdBonlng. — 
This  form  of  poisomng  is  not  uncommon, 
and  is,  unlike  the  acute  fbrm,  generally  aoci- 
dental.  The  inhalation  of  arsenical  vapours 
'  in  &ctories,  or  of  arsenical  dust,  as  from 
green  and  other  wall-papers,  and  in  tbe 
process  of  manufacturing  artificial  flowers, 
IS  a  common  source  of  chronic  arsenical 
poisoning. 

Those  who  are  chiefly  exposed  to  this  form 
of  poisoning  are  persons  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  pigments,  especially  green 
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pigments  ;  paperhangers  and  decorators  ; 
arufioial-flower  manuiacturers ;  milliners  ; 
persona  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  heated 
metals,  partieolarly  zinc  and  brass;  manu- 
facturers of  dyes ;  and  leather-dressers.  In 
the  process  of  depilating  sheep-skins,  pre- 
vious to  the  tanning  or  the  tawing  process,  a 
mixture  of  lime  and  orpimeut  (tuZpAufo 
of  anenic)  is  used ;  and  seriooa  nloeration  of 
the  hands,  scrotum,  nose,  and  cheeks  not  in- 
frequently resnltB.  Persons  living  in  rooms 
the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  arsenical 
paper,  especially  bright-green  papers  contain- 
ing  arseoite  of  copper,  are  Liable  to  suffer 
from  chronic  arsenical  poisoning.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  this  is  entirely  caused  by  the 
mechanical  transfer  of  pigmentary  dust  to 
the  fur-passages,  or  is  partly  due  to  volatilisa- 
tion of  the  arsenic,  probably  in  the  form  of 
arseniuretted  hydrogen.  Many  brown  wall- 
papers also  contain  arsenic,  and  arsenious 
acid  is  Bometunes  added  to  the  size;  such 
papers  have  been  known  to  produce  the  spe- 
cific symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning. 

That  some  persons  can  take  arsenious  acid 
interoaUy  wiw  impunity  in  relatively  large 
doses  (arsenio-eatiiig)  is  now  a  well-estab- 
lished bet. 

Stkptoms. — The  first  symptoms  of  chronic 
arsenical  poisoning  are  usually  lose  of  appe- 
tite, {nncordial  pains,  irritability  of  the  bowels, 
and  occasionally  heaidache.  Suffiision  of  the 
eyes,  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  appearance 
of  the  conjunctiva,  often  amounting  to  actual 
conjunctivitis,  and  intolerance  of  light  are 
early  manifested.  The  muscular  power  of 
the  Umbs  is  impaired  pretty  constantly,  and 
actual  paralysis,  extending  upwards  from  the 
lower  extremities,  is  occasionally  observed 
(flee  Paralysis,  Toxic).  A  characteristic  vesi- 
cular eruption  on  the  skin  (ecgema  arsenicale) 
is  frequent,  as  well  as  irritation  of  the  skin, 
especially  over  the  neck,  scalp,  hands,  and 
armpits.  Males  who  handle  arsenical  pre- 
parations are  liable  to  ulcerations  of  the 
scrotum  and  penis,  obviously  due  to  a  me- 
chanical transference  of  the  poison  to  the 
genitals  when  these  are  touched.  If  the 
source  of  the  disease  be  not  removed,  pro- 
gressive emaciation,  exfohation  of  the  cuticle, 
and  nervous  prostration  supervene ;  and  con- 
vulsions may  precede  the  fatal  termination. 
The  effects  of  green  arsenical  pigments  are 
sometimes  manifested  by  bleeding  from  the 
nose. 

DiAQNOSls. — When  a  patient  suffers  more 
or  less  from  the  symptoms  above  described, 
and  is  also  known  to  be  exposed  to  any  of 
the  sources  of  dangu  from  arsenical  poisoning 
enumerated  above,  the  diagnosis-  is  not 
difficult. 

TsEATiCENT. — The  source  of  poisoning 
should  invariably  be  removed.  It  is  found 
that  those  who  suffer  from  working  in  arsenic 
make  no  progress  towards  recovery  until 
they  are  removed  from  contact  with  the 


poison.  Wall-papers  which  contain  arsenic, 
and  are  suspected  to  be  the  cause  of  symp- 
toms, should  be  taken  away.  Quinine,  or 
other  tonics,  iron,  and  attention  to  the 
digestive  organs  will  be  needed.  Bemoval 
to  fresh  country  air  is  often  productive  of 
marked  benefit.  Soothing  lotions  to  the 
skin,  and  careful  attention  to  eroding  ulcers, 
especially  of  the  cheek,  may  be  necessary. 
Shampooing  and  warm  baths  form  the  best 
treatment  for  paralytic  lesions. 

T.  Stbvsnsok. 

ABTERIES,  Diseases  of.— It  is  im- 
portant to  keep  in  mind  the  following 
anatomical  facts  in  studying  the  morbid  pro- 
cesses to  which  arteries  are  subject : — In 
immediate  contact  with  the  blood-stream  in 
arteries  lies  the  end-otheliuvi — a  layer  of 
flattened  cells ;  outside  this  is  the  tunica 
intima,  composed  of  elastic  tissue,  in 
longitudinal  arrangement:  together  the 
endothelium  and  tmuoa  intima  constitute 
the  interjtal  coat  of  the  older  writers.  Still 
more  external  we  find  the  middle  coat,  made 
up  of  muscular  fibre  arranged  transversely, 
in  the  larger  arteries  mixed  with  elastic 
tissue.  And,  most  external  of  all,  there  is 
the  external  coat,  consisting  of  longitudinally 
fibrillated  connective  tissue. 

1.  Acute  Arteritis. — Acute  arteritis, 
affecting  a  very  hmited  portion  of  a  vessel, 
and  leading  to  ulceration,  occasionally  occurs. 
It  is  generally  due  to  the  propagation  of  an 
inflammation  from  the  tissues  of  the  vicinity 
to  the  extemaJ  coat  of  the  vessel,  but  in 
some  cases  it  arises  from  the  irritation  caused 
by  an  embolus,  which,  becoming  detached 
from  a  cardiac  valve,  blocks  a  distant  artery. 
The  late  Dr.  Moxon  has  specially  drawn 
attention  to  its  occurrence  in  the  aorta, 
when  the  ascending  portion  of  the  vessel  has 
been  exposed  to  the  impact  of  a  bard,  freely 
moving  vegetation  on  one  of  the  segmente 
of  the  aortic  valve.  Dr.  Moxon  has  also 
described,  imder  the  designation  inflam- 
matory moUitiea,  the  occurrence  of  softening 
and  swelling  of  the  arterial  tunics  in  cir- 
cumscribed spots,  which  become  flabby  and 
inelastic,  and  ultimately  bulge  outwards  and 
form  aneurysms.  He  believed  that  this  con- 
dition depends  on  a  peculiar  general  state, 
and  is  the  great  cause  of  aneurysm  in  young, 
hard-working  men.  Except  such  circum- 
scribed inflammatory  lesions,  we  do  not 
meet  with  any  condition  of  the  arterial 
tunics  to  which  the  designation  acute 
arteritis  can  be  applied.  A  general  inflam- 
matory  change  has,  indeed,  been  described, 
and  tile  writers  have  seen  the  Iming  mem- 
brane of  the  aamnding  and  transverse  por- 
tions of  the  aorta  of  a  bright  vermilitm  hoe, 
strongly  soggestive  of  acute  inflammaUon ; 
but  the  best  observers  are  agreed  in  believing 
that  this  appearance  arises  from  staining  by 
hsematiii. 
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a.  Bndarteritls  obUtorans.— This  is  an 
aSeotioD  of  (he  small  arterieB  which  causes 
naiTOwing  of  their  calibre  by  thickening  of 
internal  coat.  It  is  not  an  independent 
disease,  and  is  moat  commonly  found  in  the 
ciirhotic  kidney,  where  it  is  usually  acoom-. 
pauied  by  periarterifciB.  B«e  Gummatous 
I^tBeaae,  page  116. 

3.  Ferin^teiitifl. — Periarteritis  is  mostly 
a  chronic  change,  and  consists  in  the  yro- 
daotioo  ofdiffiiseoroircumsoribedthickenmgs 
of  the  arterial  walls  by  a  new  fbimatirai  of 
coBiieefeiTe  tissue  in  the  external  coat.  It  ia 
to  a  periarteritis  that  Charcot  and  Bouchard 
asoibe  the  lemons  which,  in  tiieir  opinion, 
eventuate  in  eerelml  hemorrhage.  According 
to  these  physicians,  cerebral  hiemorrhage  is 
not  QsoaUy  doe  to  atheromatons  decay  of  the 
TMs^ofthe  brain;  but,  in theTaatmajority 
of  eases,  to  the  rupture  of  miliary  aneurysms, 
which  in  their  tarn  have  been  produced  by  a 
morbid  prooess  beginning  in  the  perivascular 
aheath  anrrounding  the  cerebral  vessels,  and 
which,  procaecting  from  without  inwards, 
ultimately  involves  all  the  coats  of  the  vessels. 
See  fiRAiv,  Hsemorrhage  into. 

4.  Atheromstoiui  BisMse.— This  dis- 
ease, (he  endarteriti$  de/orviam  of  Virchow, 
is  the  arterial  disease  wlueh  is  most  frequently 
met  with,  and  the  one  whose  oonsequenoes  ture 
most  serioiu.  It  may  be  divided,  for  purpOBes 
ofdmcriptimi,into  three  tolerably  well-defined 
stages: — (a)  In  the  fint  stage  we  notice, 
when  the  veesel  is  ^t  open,  gre^dBh  patches, 
by  which  the  lining  membrane  is  irregularly 
thiol^ed;  these  patches  seem  to  lie  on 
the  surface  of  the  membrane,  but  this  appear- 
ance is  deceptive ;  the  endothelium  lies  be- 
tween them  and  the  blood-stream,  and  is,  at 
least  at  the  beginning  of  the  morbid  process, 
onaffBcted.  The  material  ofwhich  the  patches 
ctmaist  is  situated  in  the  tunica  intima ;  it 
is  gelatinous,  or  semi-cartilaginons,  in  con- 
sistence ;  and  is  formed,  accordit^  to  Virchow, 
by  an  abnormally  rapid  multi[^oation  of  the 
daepn"  cells  of  uie  tunica  intima, — the  new 
growth  pushing  up  tins  tunio  with  its  super- 
imposed mdo&ehum,  and  so  oausing  a  bulg- 
ing into  the  intraior  of  the  vesseL  But,  in 
addition  to  these  proliferated  elemo^  round 
cells,  derived  from  the  vasa  vaeomm,  are  often 
present  in  all  three  coats;  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  process  often  begins  as  an  inflamma- 
tion, and  perhf^s  less  commonly  as  a  hyper- 
pUsia,  of  me  tunica  intima.  (b)  In  the  second 
stage  the  cellular  elements  of  which  the  new 
growth  ia  composed  undergo  a  process  of 
btty  degeneration;  and  in  consequence  it 
becomes  yellowish  in  colour  and  pasty  in 
consiBtence :  it  was  the  paste-Uke  appearance 
<rf  the  maas  in  this  stage  which  originally 
gained  for  the  process  the  designation 
aiisroma  (o^pq  «  meal).  It  not  infrequently 
hmeos  that  tiie  whole  of  the  internal  coat 
with  its  endothdinm  is  involved  in  the  soft- 
waogi  and  gives  way  under  the  pressure  of 
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the  blood,  leaving  an  excavation,  the  floor  of 
which  is  formed  by  the  middle  and  external 
coats  of  the  artery,  (e)  In  other  instanoes, 
however,  the  pasty  mass,  instead  of  being 
washed  away,  becomes  the  seat  of  calcific 
deposit.  This  is  the  third  stage  in  the  pro- 
cess. The  appearance  of  a  vessel  in  which 
atheromatous  disease  has  reached  this  stof^ 
is  very  striking :  plates,  which  present  to  the 
naked  eye  the  appearance  but  do  not  show 
the  minute  structure  of  bone,  are  observed  at 
intervals  in  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  and  their 
sharp  spocnla  prqjeot  into  its  interior ;  in  the 
aorta  it  is  not  nnoommon  to  find  suolk  plates 
am  ineh  long  and  half  an  inch  broad,  sod  in 
the  smaller  arteries  the  calcareous  matter 
sometimes  forms  a  ring  round  the  vesseL  In 
the  latter  the  calccu«ous  particles  appear  to  be 
deposited  in  the  patch  while  it  is  still  firm,  so 
that  the  second  stage  of  the  process  is  want^. 

The  changes  above  described  may  be  con- 
fined to  the  internal  tunic,  but  the  two  outer 
coats  are  often  imphcated  as  well.  In  the 
media  we  may  have  round-celled  infiltration, 
induration,  fotty  degeneration,  and  calcifica- 
tion, while  the  external  coat  may  be  thickened 
by  newly  formed  connective  tissue.  Indeed 
according  to  Thoma,  the  primary  change  is  a 
lesion  (weakening  or  atrophy)  of  the  middle 
coat.   Bee  Aobta,  Diseases  of.  page  90. 

Atheromatous  disease  somebmes  invades 
both  the  aorta  and  the  small  vessels,  but 
the  aorta  may  be  extensively  diseased  and 
the  small  arteries  unaffected ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cerebral,  temporal,  and  coronary 
arteries  may  be  the  seat  of  calcareous  change 
while  the  great  veRsels  are  healthy ;  occa- 
sionally  the  disease  is  limited  to  a  few  vessels. 
Next  to  the  aorta,  the  cerebral,  coronary, 
and  splenic  vessels,  and  the  arteries  of  the 
lower  extremities,  are  prone  to  this  &rm  of 
arteritis. 

Effects.— The  dangers  to  which  an  athero- 
matous state  of  vessels  exposes  the  person  in 
whom  it  exists  are  varied.  The  stream  of 
blood  is  retarded  by  (he  projection  of  the  new 
growth  into  the  vesseL  and  still  more  by  the 
destruction  of  the  elasticity  of  its  coats;  and 
hence  ensues  a  failure  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
organ,  which  depends  for  its  supply  of  blood 
on  the  diseased  vessel — this  is  one  cause  of 
cerebral  softening.  When  the  paste-like  mass 
is  washed  away  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  blood  insinuates  itself  between  the  coats 
of  the  vessel,  producing  a  dissecting  aneu- 
rysm ;  or  the  portion  of  the  vessel  which  has 
been  weikenedby  the  removal  of  the  internal 
coat  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  current,  and 
a  sacculated  aneurysm  is  originated;  some- 
times the  diseased  vessel  bursts.  Cerebral 
vessels,  probably  on  account  of  the  thinness 
of  their  waUs,  are  specially  liable  to  rapture 
when  they  are  the  seat  of  atheromatous 
change ;  and  occasionally  a  diseased  coronary 
artery  has  given  way,  filling  the  pericardium 
with  blood.   Arteries  have  been  completely 
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occladed  by  the  depontion  of  6brm  on  the 
spiculated  edges  of  calcareous  phites  :  this  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  senile  gangrene ;  and 
embolic  plu^ng  of  distant  vessels  at  times 
results  from  the  detachment  of  such  flbrinouB 
olot«,  and  the  washing  away  of  atheromatooB 
debris.  Bigidily  of  the  lai^fer  arteries  from 
atheromatous  change  is  likewise  one  of  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  l^perte(^^  of 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  on  which 
increased  work  is  imposed  in  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  the  elasticity  of  the 
vessels.  Anasarca  has  not,  so  far  as  the 
writers  are  aware,  been  mentioned  by  any 
author  among  the  consequences  of  diS' 
eEMed  arteries ;  but  some  cases  which  have 
come  under  their  observation  have  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  persistent  anasarca,  es- 
pecially of  the  lower  extremities  in  elderly 
men,  is  sometimes  mainly  due  to  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  arterial  tunics.  In  the  oases 
obsffirred  there  was  likewise  present  dilata- 
tion with  hypertrophy  and  commencing  &tty 
change  of  the  left  ventricle,  itself  a  conse- 
quence of  the  arterial  diseaee ;  bat  tiiis  seemed 
mmifBeient  to  account  for  the  persistent 
oedema  of  the  lower  extremities. 

^TlOLOaT. — The  principal  cause  of  endar- 
teritis deformans  is  now  generally  admitted 
to  be  overstrain  of  the  vessel.  It  was  formerly 
thought,  and  is  still  held  by  many,  that 
syphilitic  imprecation  of  the  system  is  a 
powerful  favouring  condition ;  but  this  opinion 
rests  chiefly  on  observations  made  among 
soldiers,  who,  in  addition  to  the  syphilitic 
taint,  were  subject  to  other  influences  now 
known  to  be  adequate  in  themselves  to 
develop  the  disease.  Intemperate  habits  and 
gout  appear  to  be  powermlfy  predisposing 
causes.  They  probably  render  the  blood 
impure;  and  its  passage  through  the  eapilluy 
vessels  bein^  thereby  retarded,  the  tension 
of  the  arterial  system  is  increased.  Besides 
violent  exertion,  which  imposes  a  strain  on 
the  entire  arterial  tree,  there  are  other  in- 
fluences which  act  upon  certain  vessels. 
Thus  the  renal  arteries  are  kept  overfall  in 
the  cirrhotic  form  of  Bright's  msease,  owing 
to  the  destruction  of  the  capillary  tufts,  and 
hence  atheroma  of  these  vessels  is  frequently 
present  in  that  form  of  renal  mischief.  One 
of  the  writers  has  on  two  occasions  found  ex- 
tensive calcareous  formations  in  the  cerebral 
vessels  of  persons  in  whom  cerebral  degene- 
ration had  followed  excessive  anxiety  and 
mental  effort.  The  pulmonary  artery  is  very 
rarely  invaded  by  atheroma;  and  only  in 
oases  in  which  it  has  been  kept  in  a  state  of 
tension  by  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle 
or  disease  cf  the  mitral  orifice. 

Diagnosis. —  The  diagnosis  of  atheroma- 
tous inflammation  of  the  aorta  is  discussed 
in  a  septuate  article.  The  existence  of  the 
disease  in  the  arteries  of  particular  organs 
can  only  be  a  matter  of  reasonable  presump- 
tion when  the  patient  is  past  middle  liib; 


when  the  ascertained  causes  of  atheroma 
have  been  in  operation  ;  when  symptoms  of 
impaired  nutrition  of  the  organ  are  present ; 
and  when  the  organ  (the  brain  or  heart)  is 
one  the  arteries  ctf  whieh  are  known  to  be 
pnme  to  the  disease.  Calcification  of  the 
soperfleial  arteries  renders  these  vessds  rigid 
and  tortuous.  The  temporals  when  so  affsotad 
attract  the  eye  by  their  prominence,  and  naay 
be  felt  hai^  and  rigid  beneath  the  finger ;  the 
brachial  may  eqtuJly  be  made  the  snlgeci 
of  examination ;  and,  although  the  presence 
or  absence  of  atheromatous  change  in  snch 
superficial  vessels  does  not  necessarily  prove 
that  the  other  arteries  of  the  body  are  in 
a  similar  condition,  it  renders  it  more  than 
probable  that  they  are.  Those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  resisting  feel  of  the  radial 
artery,  when  it  is  the  seat  of  the  change  now 
under  conHideration,  are  Uable  to  fc»m  a  very 
erroneous  estimate  of  the  strength  of  the 
pulse :  this  may  etmrey  to  the  inexpetienoed 
finger  an  impressioa  of  a  force  whim  it  does 
not  possess.  The  error  also  is  scnnetimes 
committed  of  inferring  the  existence  of  aortio 
regui^tation  in  these  cases  in  consequence 
of  the  tortuous  course  and  visible  pulsation 
of  the  superficial  vessels;  but  they  do  not 
collapse  suddenly  under  the  finger,  as  do  the 
vessels  during  the  receding  wave  in  aortio 
patency.  The  sphygmographic  tracing,  more- 
over, is  essentially  different ;  in  atheromatous 
disease  of  the  artery  the  upstroke  is  vertical, 
and  the  summit  of  the  tracing  extended. 
The  existence  of  such  evidences  of  vascular 
mischief  affords  a  fair  subject  for  considera- 
tion to  those  who  are  called  upon  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  the  eligibility  of  a  life  for 
assurance. 

Tkuthbnt. — The  treatment  of  endarteritis 
deformans  is  mainly  {nrerentiTe.  It  oonstBts 
in  the  avcndance  criT  all  those  influenew  to 
which  we  have  adverted  as  causes  of  the 
disease,  namely :  indulgence  in  alcohol ;  causes 
originating  a  gouty  state  of  she  blood ;  exces- 
sive muBctilar  efforts,  especially  in  constrained 
positions  ;  and  postures  which  involve  the 
long-continued  contraction  of  muscles  which 
surround  arteries.  As  far  as  the  brain  and 
heart  are  concerned,  all  those  states  must  be 
forbidden  which  favour  overfUlness  of  their 
respective  arteries  :  in  the  case  of  the  brain, 
excessive  mental  application,  deficient  sleep, 
and,  the  writers  beUeve,  prolonged  periods  of 
sexual  excitement ;  in  the  case  of  the  heart, 
inter  alia,  efl'orts  which  involve  holding  the 
breath,  thus  leading  to  distension  of  its  right 
cavities,  and  imposing  an  obstaele  to  ^e 
return  of  blood  fi^gm  its  wslls. 

6.  fatty  Degeneration.  —  Fatty  de- 
generation, unconnected  with  the  athero- 
matous process,  is  sometimes  found  to  affect 
arteries.  Circumscribed  opaque  and  vcdvety 
spots  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  intima, 
and  erosion  ultimately  occurs.  Once  this 
has  taken  place,  the  muscular  coat,  which 
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may  iteelf  be  fiittfly  degenerated,  unable  to 
bear  the  pressure  of  the  blood-stream,  fissures 
transvereely ;  and  the  blood  may  rupture  the 
external  coat,  or,  insinuating  itself  between 
the  middle  and  external  coat,  produce  a 
dissecting  aneuiysm.  The  fatty  change  is 
met  with  in  extreme  amemia  and  in  senile 
marasmus,  but  has  also  been  found  in  the 
arteries  of  persons  who  seemed  otherwise 
(toite  healthy ;  it  is '  a  morbid  change  which 
u  simply  de^nera(h-«  frcxn  the  first,  and  of 
wfaose  inunediate  oanse  we  know  nothing* 
(Rindfleisoh).  Fatty  degeneration  of  the 
external  coat  of  the  smaDeat  arteries  has  also 
been  noticed;  it  appears  to  be  a  senile 
aflbetion. 

6.  Caloifloation.— This  disease  of  the 
arterial  tunics  also  occurs  unconnected  with 
endartwitis,  bat  more  rarely  than  &tty  de- 
gaoeration.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  is  most 
frequently  the  middle  coat  of  the  medium- 
sized  vessels  that  is  the  seat  of  the  deposit, 
but  all  three  tunics  may  be  involved.  The 
process  is  usually  limited  to  the  vessels  in 
which  muscular  fibre  is  abundant ;  but  these 
it  may  afieot  extensively,  the  superficial 
TMsels  and  the  arteries  of  the  brain  and  of 
the  extremities  being  the  fitvonrite  seat.  It 
is  emmently  a  senile  change. 

7.  Qgmmatona  DisMMw— In  this  oon- 
ditiim  the  vessels  present  nodoae  swellings, 
and  are  thickened  sometimes  to  three  times 
their  normal  size  by  gummatous  material 
infiltrating  the  outer  coat.  According  to 
Henbner,  the  disease  begins  in  the  intima 
by  a  prcdiieration  of  the  cells  of  the  endo- 
thelium, which  may  be  so  excessive  aa  to 
cause  complete  obliteration  of  the  lumen  of 
the  vesseL  The  middle  and  external  coats 
only  subsequently  become  infiltrated  with 
round  cells.  The  lesion  described  by  him, 
however,  is  common  to  all  forms  of  end- 
arteritis oUiterans,  and  is  not  distinctively 
Byidiilitic.  '  A  random  succession  of  nervous 
qrmptoms,*  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Hnghlings 
Jaduon,  aJBbrds  strong  grounds  for  suspecting 
' syphilitic  disease  withm  the  cranium;  and 
one  of  the  writers  has  himself  seen  three  cases 
in  which  such  symptoms  dis^peared  under 
the  use  of  perchloride  of  mercury  and  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  in  which  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  supposition  of  arterial  disease  was 
much  more  probable  than  that  of  any  other 
form  of  intracranial  s>'philie. 

8.  Albiuninoid  inBease.— This,  when 
it  attacks  an  organ,  very  commonly  appears 
first  in  the  walls  of  the  small  arteries,  the 
muscular  coat  being  the  part  affected. 

9.  Hyaline  Degeneratioii.— This  de- 
ganeration  may  attack  the  smallest  arteries, 
and  give  rise  to  a  continuous  thickening  of 
their  coats,  with  nltimate  ocoluBion  of  the 
vessel;  or  it  may  result  in  the  production  of 
isolated  masses  of  hyaline  material,  whieh 
lie  prinoi|Mjly  between  the  tunica  intima  and 
toniea  media. 


10.  Contraotiozi. — Contraction  and  final 
impermeability  of  an  artery  from  atheroma, 
tous  calcification,  from  the  accumulation  of 
fibrin  on  its  rough  inner  surface,  from  pres- 
sure, or  from  other  causes,  occasionally  occurs, 
leading  to  gangrene  of  the  exteemity  which  it 
supplied. 

11.  Dilstatdon.— Dilatation  of  arteries  is 
in  the  majority  of  cases  due  to  previous 
disease  of  Uieir  coats ;  but  sometimes  in  the 
aged  the  urteries  are  found  dilated  without 
any  degenmration  of  their  tunics  being 
present, — a  state  of  affairs  which  Bindfleisch 
suggests  may  depend  on  atony  of  the  mus- 
cular ooat,  and  in  some  eases  may  possibly 
be  oonneoted  with  deficient  innervation. 

12.  Anearyvm. — ^Aneurysm  receives  fall 
consideration  in  a  separate  article.  Here  it 
is  merely  necessary  to  point  out  the  ways  in 
which  atheromatous  inflammation  and  the 
other  morbid  processes  which  have  been  de- 
scribed contribute  to  the  production  of  dilata- 
tion  and  aneurysm.  In  some  cases  the  course 
of  events  consists  in  the  washing  away  of 
the  diseased  patch  of  the  intima ;  when  the 
middle  coat  either  dilates,  or,  by  separation 
of  its  muscular  bundles,  undergoes  rupture, 
and  the  external  coat  yields  bm>re  the  pres- 
sure of  the  blood-stream.  In  otiier  oases 
the  dilatation  ooouis,  not  at  the  point  where 
the  endarteritis  has  invaded  ibe  vessel,  but 
nearer  to  the  heart.  At  tiie  a^ted  point 
there  is  narrowing  of  the  canal  of  the  vessd, 
and  loss  of  elasticity  in  its  coats ;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  we  have  slowing  of  the  oircnla- 
tion  and  deficianoy  in  the  supply  of  blood 
beyond,  and  increased  arterial  tension  on  the 
proximal  side  of  the  affected  spot.  The  effect 
of  this  tension  is  more  serious  than  would  at 
first  sig^t  appear.  In  health  the  blood,  pro- 
pelled by  each  ventricular  systole,  enters 
contracted  vessels,  which,  yielding  before  it, 
are  unii^ured  by  its  sudden  impact;  but  a 
vessel  in  a  state  of  tension  is  exposed  to  ihe 
full  violence  of  the  coltmm  of  blood  dis- 
charged by  the  heart,  and  must  gradually 
dilate  before  it. 

18.  Arterial  Disease  in  Insanity.— 
According  to  Dr.  J.  Batty  Take,  and  other 
physicians  who  have  specially  investigated 
the  morbid  changes  in  the  brains  of  the 
insane,  arterial  disease  is  almost  invariably 
present.  It  consists  in  such  alterations  as 
would  result  from  obstruction  in  the  ultimate 
ramifications  of  the  vessels  :  thickening  of 
the  proper  coats  of  the  arteries,  and  of  the 
sheath  of  connective  tissue  which  surrounds 
the  cerebral  vessels ;  the  deposition  of  fine 
molecular  matter  and  crystals  of  hnmatoidin 
between  the  adventitiaand  the  sheath;  and 
extreme  tortuosity  at  the  vessels. 

14.  Artrario-CapiUary  FibroaiB,— This 
term  was  applied  by  the  late  Sir  'William  Gull 
and  Dr.  Sutton  to  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
walls  of  the  small  arteries  found  in  the  sub- 
jeots  of  the  cirrhotic  form  of  Bright's  disease. 
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It  IB  admitted  by  all  obserrere  of  repute  that 
the  walls  of  the  blood-vesBele  of  the  kidnej^ 
are  greatly  thickened  in  this  maladj^ ;  but  it 
iB  by  no  means  so  nniTersally  admitted  that 
the  small  arteries  throughout  the  whole  body 
are  in  all  such  cases  hypertropbied.  That 
they  are  hypertropbied  in  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  caees  admits  of  no  doubt;  but 
there  is  a  difference  of  ounion  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  thickening,  i^.  George  Johnson, 
who  early  called  attention  to  Una  condition, 
considers  that  there  is  present  a  hypertrophy 
of  all  the  tunica  of  the  small  arteries,  especi- 
ally of  the  muscular  coat — a  consequence  of 
ihe  obstruction  which  impnie  blood  invariably 
meets  with  in  the  capillaries.  Sir  AVilliam 
Gull  and  Dr.  Button,  on  the  other  hand, 
asserted  that  the  thickening  is  due  to  a  fibroid 
growth,  especially  seated  in  the  external  coat 
of  the  vessel ;  and  they  behoved  that  the  co- 
existing disease  of  the  kidney  is  not  the  cause 
of  the  arterial  change,  but  that  both  are  parts 
of  a  general  diseased  process. 

Jahes  Littlk.      a.  B.  HcEee. 

ABTEBIE8,  Examination  ot.—See 
Physical  Examination  ;  and  Pui^. 

ABTHBAIiQIA  (SpSpav,  a  joint;  and 
3\yos,  pain). — Fain  in  a  joint.  The  term  is 
more  particularly  applied  to  artioular  pain  in 
the  absence  of  objective  disease.  See  Joikts, 
Diseases  of. 

ABTHBITIS  (tlpBpov,  a  joint).— A 
term  generically  used  to  signify  any  disease 
whatever  involving  a  joint,  but  more  correctly 
confined  to  articular  ioflommation.  It  is 
also  employed  to  designate  inflammation  of 
all  the  structures  forming  a  joint,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  synovitis.  See  Joints, 
Diseases  of. 

ABTHHODTNIA  {Sp0pov,  a  joint ;  and 
MvMjipain). — Paininajoint.  See Amtbjlalqia. 

ABTICTJIiAB  itHEirUATISM.— 
Bheomatism  affecting  joints.   See  Ehbu- 

KATISH,  AOUTB. 

ABTZmCIAIi  BESFIBATIOir. - 

The  method  of  exciting  and  keeping  up  the 
movements  of  the  chest,  so  as  to  supply  air 
to  the  lungs,  is  a  subject  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, Buice  the  hopes  of  recovery  depend 
on  its  due  performance  in  many  caseB  of 
narcotic  poisoning,  in  the  apparently  drowned 
or  asphyxiated,  and  in  the  collapse  of  the 
advanced  stage  of  the  condition  induced  by 
aniesthetics. 

Precautions. — For  its  effective  employ- 
ment it  is  essential  to  see  that  no  foreign  body 
obstructs  the  air-passages.  Children  and 
old  people  are  liable  to  swallow  large  pieces 
of  meat  or  crust,  which  become  impacted  in 
the  pharynx  or  oesophagus.  A  clot  of  blood 
may  threaten  life  in  operations  about  the 
mouth.  These  should,  if  possible,  be  dragged 
away  with  the  finger  or  a  spoon-handle,  but 
they  may  require  the  use  of  a  probang. 


Tracheotomy  is  rarely  necessary.  A  knife- 
handle  held  between  the  molaf  teeth  is  a 
ready  and  useful  gag  to  keep  the  mouth  open. 
A  button-hook,  in  the  absence  of  phaiyn- 
geal  forceps,  is  sometimes  very  serviceable. 
Vomited  matter  should  be  quickly  removed 
with  a  sponge  or  cloth  twisted  ronnd  a  piece 
of  wood.  In  treating  the  half-drowned  the 
body  should  be  inverted  for  a  few  minuteii 
to  nvonr  the  eseupe  of  water  from  the  air- 
passages,  but  Brtincial  breathiiu  should  be 
commenced  even  whilst  the  bo^  is  in  tiue 
position. 

Methods. — In  most  eases  the  best  method 
of  commenciog  artificial  respiration  ia  to 
compress  the  chest  and  abdomen  simul- 
taneously, then  remove  pressure  so  as  to 
allow  air  to  enter  the  cheat,  and  again  repeat 
the  pressure  every  two  or  three  seconds.  If 
the  sound  indicates  that  air  is  passing  into 
and  out  of  the  lungs,  this  method  may  be 
continued  for  half  a  minute ;  but  if  we  are 
not  sure  that  the  air  is  exchanged,  and  in  all 
cases  if  the  patient's  condition  is  not  decidedly 
improved  in  half  a  minute,  we  should  resort 
to  one  or  other  of  the  following  methods: — 

1.  Howard*B  method^lHuB  method  is  eo 
important  that  it  id  oonsidned  separatdy 
under  BxsnacrrATioK. 

2.  Syhmter'e  method. — Place  the  patient 
on  bia  back  on  the  floor,  with  a  block  or 
pillow  under  his  shoulders,  and  raise  the  arms 
upwards  above  his  head,  by  grasping  them 
above  the  elbow,  and  pulling  firmly  and 
steadily  as  long  as  there  is  any  sound  of  air 
entering  the  chest.  Some  arrangement  is 
needed  to  prevent  the  body  from  being 
dragged  towards  the  operator.  For  this 
puipose  the  plan  of  raising  the  chest  on  a 
high  cnehion  or  box  has  been  adopted,  but  as 
a  condition  of  cardiac  ansmia  is  onen  present, 
this  is  objectionable.  It  is  better  to  e^ct  the 
object  by  placing  a  book  in  front  of  the  thig^ 
while  kneeling  at  the  head  of  the  patient.  It 
may  be  needful  to  draw  forward  the  tongue ; 
but  generally  if  the  head  falls  badk  over  a 
cushion  placed  behind  the  neck,  this  is  not 
required.  An  artery-forceps,  or  a  noose  of 
string,  or  a  handkerchief  will  enable  an 
assistant  to  keep  the  tongue  well  forward. 

As  soon  as  the  sound  produced  by  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  chest  ceaaes,  the 
arms  should  be  brought  down  a  little  towards 
the  fi-ont  of  the  chest,  and  pressed  firmly  and 
steadily  against  it  for  about  one  second  after 
air  is  heard  escaping.  In  oases  of  drowning 
it  is  enough  to  repeat  this  operation  every 
four  seconds,  but  in  the  oollapee  resulting 
from  chloroform  or  other  anesthetics,  the 
necessity  for  getting  the  vapour  ^mokly  out 
of  the  chest  justifies  a  more  rapid  perform- 
ance of  the  movements  during  the  first  five 
minutes.  After  this  time  the  movements 
should  be  carried  on  more  slowly,  but  they 
should  be  continued  for  half  an  hour  at  least* 
and  even  longer  if  the  warmth  of  the  surfeoe 
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Hid  diminittion  of  lividity  giTes  any  reason 
to  hope  that  the  heart  not  entirely 
ceaaed  to  act. 

8.  Marshall  Hail's  ready  method. — ^This  is 
performed  by  plaoiog  the  body  on  one  side, 
and  alternately  rolling  it  on  its  face  to  com- 
press  the  chest,  and  on  its  back  to  allow  the 
elasticity  of  the  ribs  free  movement  to  draw 
air  into  the  longs.  The  plan  is  not  neaily  so 
effective  as  Sylvester's,  but  if  no  assistant  is 
at  hand  it  is  the  best  mode  of  artiBcial  breath- 
ing that  can  be  adopted. 

1.  MotUh' to 'mouth  intuMation.  —  This 
meUiod  is  not  to  be  depended  upon,  because 
t£  the  difficulty  both  of  keeping  the  lar^x 
open,  and  also  of  preventing  the  air  going 
aowa  the  gaUet. 

Of  the  inttrument$  introduced  for  the 
porpoee  of  carrying  on  artificial  respiration, 
mention  should  be  made  of  those  mvented 
by  Dr.  Maroet,  Br.  Bichardson,  and  Dr. 
Vanderburg ;  but,  except  in  the  hands  of  the 
inventors  or  of  those  who  had  gained  much 
experience  in  their  use  by  practising  upon 
sDimals,  they  would  probably  do  as  much 
barm  as  good.  The  objection  to  them  all 
is  that  they  interfere  with  the  prompt  imi- 
tation of  the  movements  of  respiration  just 
described. 

The  administration  of  oxygen  is  indicated 
in  moot  eases  of  artificial  respiratim,  but  the 
TSSDltB  of  its  use  have  not  been  satis&otory 
hitherto.  Kow  that  the  gas  can  be  had  in  a 
compressed  state,  and  can  be  given  by  means 
(^tn»  laoghing-gas  inhaler,  it  is  worthy  of  a 
farther  tnal ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  all 
cases  of  impending  asphyxia  time  is  of  bo 
much  importance  th&t  anything  which  would 
delay  the  supply  of  oxygen  wotdd  not  be 
compensated  tor  by  giving  it  pure,  instead  of 
in  the  form  of  common  air.  Tracheotomy  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  in  the  first  instance  in  any 
ease  in  which  air  can  be  made  to  pass,  even 
in  very  small  quantity,  through  the  trachea. 

For  supplemental  and  after  treatment,  $ee 
Bbsdbcitation. 

J.  T.  Clovkb.      O.  H.  Bailkt. 

ABCABIDBB.— Ektozoa. 

ASCITES  {aviAsi  a  leathern  sac :  a  loi^ 
belly). — Stkon.  :  Dropsy  of  the  pmtoneum ; 
Hy^ropt  peritonei  vel  abdominie;  Hydro- 
feriioneum.  Fr.  A»eiUe\  Oer.  Die  Baueh- 
waeeereucht. 

Dbfikitioh. — An  accumulation  of  fluid 
within  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  more  or 
less  serous  in  character;  the  accumulation 
being  of  the  nature  of  a  local  dropsy,  and  not 
originating  in  inflammation.  The  amount 
of  fluid  varies  much  in  different  cases. 

^TIOLOOT    AND    PATHOLOOT.  —  The  chief 

matter  relating  to  the  causation  of  ascites  is 
to  point  out  the  morbid  oonditionB  by  which 
it  may  be  |>rodaced,  aa  it  almost  always 
follows,  and  is  a  consequence  certain  pre- 
eiisting  organic  diseases,  of  which  it  becomes 


a  most  important  symptom  and  pathological 
phenomenon.  The  causes  to  wnich  it  has 
been  attributed  may  be  discussed  according 
to  the  following  arrangement : — 

I.  Direct  mechanical  obstruction  afl'ecting 
the  portal  circulation. 

1.  Obstruction  of  the  trunk  of  the  portal 
vein  before  it  enters  the  Lver,  either  from 
external  pressure  or  an  internal  block. 

2.  Pressure  upon  or  obliteration  of  the 
branches  of  the  vein  within  the  liver. 

8.  Pressure  upon  the  hepatic  veins,  or 
upon  the  inferior  vena  cava  after  it  receives 
these  veins. 

II.  Cardiac  or  pnlmonaxy  diseases  obstroot* 
ing  the  general  Teouras  oiroolation. 

III.  Disease  of  the  kidneys. 

IV.  Morbid  conditions  of  the  peritoneum, 
y.  Miscellaneous. 

I.  Any  direct  obstruction  interfering  with 
the  portal  circulation  must  necessarily  lead 
to  congestion  and  over-distension  of  its  tribu- 
tanes,  one  of  the  consequences  of  which  is 
excessive  transndation  of  the  fluid  portion  of 
the  blood  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  while 
absorption  is  checked.  The  ascites  is,  under 
such  circumstances,  in  short,  merely  a  local- 
ised dropsy,  resulting  from  mechanical  con- 
gestion. The  impediment  may  affect  either 
the  portal  trunk  before  it  enters  the  liver; 
its  branches  in  the  substance  of  this  organ ; 
or  the  hepatic  veins  or  the  inferior  vena  cava 
near  its  termination. 

1.  The  portal  trunk  may  be  |>ressed  upon, 
as  it  lies  in  the  fissure,  by  prominences  from 
the  liver  itself,  enlarged  anorbent  glands  in 
its  vicinity,  a  neighbouring  tumour  (as  cancer 
of  the  pancreas,  or  a  growth  in  the  small 
omentum),  a  hepatic  aneurysm,  or  inflamma- 
tory thickening  resulting  from  peri-hepatitis. 
The  pressure  may  absolutely  close  up  the 
vessel,  but  it  more  commonly  causes  a  local 
clot  to  form,  and  thus  its  channel  is  blocked 
up.  A  thrombus  is  also  in  exceptional  in- 
stances produced  in  connexion  with  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  portal  vein,  such  as  inflam- 
mation or  calcification;  olwtruction  to  the 
oinmlation  within  the  Uver ;  or  f^bleness  of 
the  oirenlation,  with  an  abntmual  tendency 
to  coagulation  of  the  blood. 

2.  Pressure  upon,  or  obliteration  of  the 
branoh{»  of  the  portal  vein  within  the  liver, 
can  only  arise  as  a  consequence  of  some 
morbid  condition  involving  the  actual  sub- 
stance of  this  organ.  The  hepatic  disease 
which  by  far  most  conunonly  leads  to  this 
result,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  ascites,  ia  cirrhosis.  Occasionally 
it  accompanies  syphilitic  and  other  forms  of 
contracted  and  indurated  liver,  or  it  may 
be  associated  with  infiltrated  cancer.  The 
extent  of  the  obstruction  thus  set  up  will 
necessarily  vary  with  that  of  the  morbid 
changes  in  the  organ.  Occasionally  a  mass 
withm  the  liver  obstructs  a  considerable 
branoh  of  the  pmlal  vein. 
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8.  Obstraotion  of  the  hepatic  veins,  or  the 
Q|^r  end  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  is  a  rare 
event,  but  may  arise  from  the  pressure  of  a 
growtii  connected  with  the  liver  itself,  or  of 
some  neighbouring  ttmionr. 

II.  IMseases  of  the  lungs  or  heart  which 
impede  this  general  venous  circulation  must 
necessarily  exercise  a  speedy  and  direct  in- 
fluence apcm  the  hepatic  circulation,  and  may 
thoB  lead  to  ascites.  Usually,  however,  in 
oases  of  this  kind  the  legs  are  the  seat  of 
considerable  anasarca  before  peritoneal  dropsy 
is  observed.  In  coiirse  of  time  the  continued 
venous  congestion  originates  serious  organic 
changes  in  the  liver,  its  vessels  being  more 
or  less  obliterated,  and  consequently  it  is  at 
this  period  that  ascites  is  particularly  liable 
to  set  in,  and  it  may  even  beoune  the  DUwt 
prominent  form  of  dropsy. 

III.  Ascites  may  constitute  a  part  of 
the  dropsy  which  so  often  accompanies  renal 
disease.  It  is,  however,  of  comparatively 
infrequent  occurrence  to  any  great  extent 
under  these  eiremnstances,  the  amount  of 
fluid  being  not  otmsiderable  as  a  rule,  and 
the  ascites  being  bat  a  subsidiary  part  of  a 
general  dropsy. 

IV.  More  or  less  serous  effusion  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  is  a  pathological  result  of 
peritonitis ;  but,  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
tinition  of  ascites  given  above,  this  does  not 
oome  strictly  withm  the  present  article.  Ex- 
ertional cases  do  occur,  however,  in  which 
a  lai^e  effusion  rapidly  collects  in  the  peri- 
toneum,  and  it  ia  difficult  to  say  whether  it 
is  a  mere  dropsy  or  the  product  of  an  acute 
inflammation.  Moreover,  true  ascites  is  ob- 
served occasionally  as  a  sequel  of  peritonitis, 
in  consequence  of  the  morbid  conditions 
which  it  leaves  behind.  Chronic  peritonitis 
may  also  occasion  a  simple  local  dropsy ;  but 
this  ia  particularly  liable  to  be  set  up  in 
Cfnmexion  with  morbid  formations  in  the 
peritonemn,  such  as  cancer  or  tubercle.  The 
immediate  causes  of  ascites  associated  with 
diseases  of  the  peritoneum  may  be  active 
congestion;  imphcatirai  of  the  capillaries  or 
minute  veins,  or  even  of  the  larger  veins, 
leading  to  mechanical  congestion;  obstmctiou 
of  the  lymiihatio  orifices,  and  consequent 
impairment  of  absorption  ;  or  undue  activity 
of  the  secreting  structures. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connexion 
that  ascites  is  sometimes  associated  with  a 
tumour  which  does  not  directly  interfere  with 
the  portal  circulation ;  probably  it  is  then  dae 
to  irritation  of  the  peritoneum. 

y.  Among  the  uiief  miteellaneow  eanses 
to  which  ascites  hfts  been  attributed  may  be 
mentioned  exposure  to  cold  or  wet ;  the 
endden  sappreauon  of  habitual  discharges,  or 
the  rapid  cure  of  chronic  cutaneous  affootions ; 
and  extreme  anemia  and  debility.  These 
causes  are  supposed  to  originate  this  symptom 
either  byinducing  active  internal  congestion; 
or  by  disturbing  the  renal  functions;  or  in 


consequence  of  the  abnormal  state  of  tbd 
blood  and  tissues.  It  is  very  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  either  of  them  can  actually  ot 
itself  occasion  ascites,  though  they  may  help 
in  its  production.  Fluid  may  collect  within 
the  peritoneum  as  the  result  of  the  mptura 
of  a  oyst  within  the  abdcunen,  espeeiwy  an 
ovarian  eyaL 

It  most  be  remembered  that  ascites  may 
be  dae  to  a  combination  of  two  or  mom  of 
the  causes  which  have  been  indicated  in  the 
preceding  remarks.  For  instance,  there  may 
be  obstruction  affecting  the  portal  ciroolation 
within  the  liver  and  outside  Hia  organ  at  the 
same  time ;  or  the  different  organs  may  be 
involved  simultaneously. 

Predisposing  causes. — Whatever  tends  to 
set  up  either  of  the  morbid  conditions  which 
originate  ascites,  may  be  regarded  as  a  pre- 
disposing cause.  It  may  be  met  with  at  any 
age,  but  is  most  common  during  middle  life. 
The  hepatic  form  is  much  more  frequent  in 
males  than  females.  An  anaemic  condition 
of  the  blood  and  weakness  of  the  tissues  pre- 
dispose to  peritoneal  iropBj,  as  they  do  to 
dn^tay  in  other  parts* 

AJSATtaaoAL  Chabaotkbs. — The  essential 
anatomical  eharaeter  of  ascites  is  the  aceumn- 
lation  of  a  serous  fluid  within  the  peritoneal 
sac.  Its  amount  may  range  frmn  a  few 
oTmces  to  some  gallons.  As  regards  phy- 
sical characters,  the  fluid  is  generally  thin, 
limpid,  and  watery  in  consistence ;  colour- 
less or  slightly  yellow ;  clear  and  transparent ; 
and  of  alkaline  reaction.  In  exceptional  in- 
stances, however,  it  may  be  coloured  by  blood 
or  bile ;  or  more  or  less  turbid  and  dirty-look- 
ing or  milky  (chylous) ;  or  of  unusually  thick 
and  somewhat  gelatinous  consistence.  Soft 
fibrinous  masses  occasionally  float  in  the  fluid, 
or  these  may  form  nwntaneonsly  whm  it  is 
allowed  to  stand.  Very  rarely  the  reaction 
is  neutral  or  ooid.  The  nwciflo  mvity  varies 
considerably.  Chemically  the  fluid  consists 
of  water  holding  in  solution  albumen  and  the 
usual  salts  which  are  found  in  dropsical  fluids ; 
but  their  proportion  is  very  variable,  though 
the  albumen  is  generally  m  good  quantity, 
which  is  evidenced  by  the  degree  of  coagula- 
tion which  takes  place  when  the  fluid  is  boiled. 
Occasionally  it  contains  fibrin,  cholesterin, 
bile-elements,  or,  in  oasesof  renal  dropsy,  urea. 

The  effects  of  the  accumulation  upon  sur- 
rounding structures  are  to  distend  and  macer- 
ate them  more  or  less,  or  to  compress  them. 
Of  course  along  with  the  ascites  there  will  be 
the  signs  of  any  morbid  condition  upon  which 
it  depends;  and  there  may  also  be  indications 
of  anatomical  changes  resulting  from  lon^- 
coutinned  pressure  of  tiie  fluid  upon  oertam 
structures. 

Symptoms  and  Sions. — Ascites  usnally  sets 
in  very  gradually,  being  chronic  in  its  pro- 
gress, but  advancing  stradily.  Oceasioiully, 
however,  the  fluid  collects  with  considerable 
rapidity.  The  clinical  phenomena  associated 
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wiUi  this  pathological  condition  differ  in 
different  oases,  both  in  their  exact  nature 
and  their  degree,  according  to  its  cause,  the 
amount  of  fluid  collected,  and  other  circum- 
stances ;  bat  thej  may  convenienily  be  con- 
sidered under  the  following  heads,  namely : 
L  Pkuaical  aignt.  3.  MteJumieal  ejS^eetg  of 
fh«  dropneal  acmtmulaUon.    8.  QettereU 

1.  PhjfnciU  tigna. — niysical  examination 
efmstitutes  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  dinieal  investigation  of  cases  of  ascites, 
and  it  will  be  requisite  to  discuss  in  some 
detail  the  signs  thus  recognised. 

(a)  If  fluid  collects  in  the  peritoneum  in 
any  quantity,  the  abdomen  presents  more  or 
less  general  enlargement.  This  is  often  the 
first  change  which  attracts  the  patient's 
attention,  and  it  may  also  have  been  noticed 
that  the  increase  in  size  commenced  below. 
The  degree  of  enlargement  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  fluid,  but  it  may  become  extreme, 
80  that  the  stdn  is  ti^tly  stretched  and 
thinned,  itteeenting  a  smooth  and  shining 
Hmearauce,  or  sometimes  white  lines— Itnetv 
atMicwi/es— -due  to  laoeratimi  of  its  demer 
layers.  The  umbilicnB  becomes  aflbeted  in 
a  eharaoteristio  mumer,  being  more  or  less 
stretched  and  everted,  and  finuly  obliterated, 
or  in  some  cases  more  or  less  pouched  out, 
when  it  may  form  a  considerable  prominence. 
Should  there  happen  to  be  a  weak  portion  of 
the  abdominal  walls,  such  as  a  hernial  sac, 
this  will  be  unduly  protruded.  The  impor- 
tant characters  of  abdominal  enlargement, 
dae  to  uncomplicated  ascites,  are  that  it  is 
of  a  rounded  form,  though  tending  to  be 
more  prominent  or  to  bulge  towards  the 
hypogastric  r^on  or  in  the  nanks,  according 
to  the  posture  of  the  patient;  that  it  is  quite 
^ymmrtrioal  in  shape,  when  the  patient 
stands  m  lies  on  his  oat^  but  that  ma  form 
sltets  considerably  with  a  change  of  position, 
the  abdomen  beetnning  then  more  prominent 
in  the  dependent  region,  in  consequence  of 
tbe  gravitation  of  the  fluid  in  this  direction, 
and  it  may  actu^y  be  seen  to  move  as  the 
posture  is  changed.  In  contrast  with  the 
eolaived  abdomen,  the  chest  often  looks  amall 
uid  depressed,  and  the  fluid  may  cause  the 
margin  of  the  ribs  to  become  everted,  or  it 
may  push  forwards  the  xiphoid  cartilage. 
Hensun^ion  is  of  service  for  giving  more 
accurate  information  as  to  the  size  of  tbe 
abdomen  in  cases  of  ascites,  and  for  deter- 
mining their  progress. 

(i)  The  abdomen  feels  perfectlv  smooth 
end  even  over  its  entire  sumee.  It  usually 
gives  a  Bensatdon  at  tenshm  of  the  walls, 
without  auy  hardness  undraneath.  In  some 
instances  an  obscure  feeling  of  fluctuation  is 
experienced  on  palpation  with  the  fingers. 

(c)  The  tendency  of  ascites  is  to  interfere 
vitii  the  abdominal  respiratory  movements, 
if  it  is  at  all  considerable,  by  preventing  the 
dii^ihragm  from  acting  properly.    At  the 


same  time  the  writer  has  not  uncommonly 
observed  that,  even  in  cases  where  the  ac- 
cumulation of  fluid  has  been  very  consider- 
able, abdominal  respiration  did  not  seem  to 
be  obviously  impeded. 

(d)  Percutnon  affords  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant si^  of  peritoneal  dressy ;  and  when 
the  fluid  u  iffesent  only  in  small  quantity, 
this  is  the  only  mode  oi  examination  tiiat 
can  be  relied  upon  for  its  detection.  In  the 
first  place,  marked  dulness  is  elicited  over  the 
seat  of  the  fluid ;  while  a  tympanitic  sound, 
which  is  often  abnormally  dear  and  distinct, 
is  heard  over  the  intestines.  When  there  is 
but  little  fluid,  it  may  be  impossible  to  detect 
any  abnormal  dulnese  as  the  patient  lies  in 
the  recumbent  posture ;  but  on  placing  him 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  the  fluid  gravitates 
towards  the  fiK)nt  of  the  abdomen,  and  dul- 
ness may  then  be  noticed  in  the  umbilical 
region.  In  most  oases,  however,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  making  out  the  dulness,  and  this 
sign  is  observed  in  those  regions  towards 
which  the  fluid  naturally  gravitates.  Hence, 
when  the  patient  lies  on  his  back,  the  lower 
part  and  sides  of  the  abdomen  are  dull,  while 
its  upper  and  front  part  is  tympanitic.  As 
more  and  more  fluid  collects,  so  the  dulness 
increases  in  extent,  gathering  in,  as  it  were, 
from  below  and  from  the  sides,  untU  finally 
the  entire  abdomen  may  be  dull,  except  the 
umbilical  region,  which  usually  remains 
tympanitic  to  the  last.  The  boundary  line 
between  the  dulness  and  tympanitic  sound 
is  usually  well-defined.  As  the  posture  is 
changed,  so  will  the  site  of  the  dulness  vary, 
the  part  which  is  undermost  presenting  this 
sign,  while  that  which  becomes  highest  is 
tympanitic,  and  thus  the  relative  situation  of 
these  two  sounds,  as  well  as  the  shape  of  the 
dulness,  can  be  altered  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
When  the  patient  sits  up,  the  prominemee 
between  the  recti  muscles  gives  a  tympanitic 
BOtrndonperoussicHL  In  exceptional  instances 
a  distended  colon  gives  rise  to  a  tympanitio 
sound  along  each  side  of  the  abdomen,  even 
when  there  is  abundant  fluid  present. 

Another  important  sign  brought  out  by  a 
form  of  percussion  is  the  sensation  specially 
termed  fluctuation,  which  is  the  peculiar 
wave-like  movement  realised  on  placing  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  over  one  side  of  the 
abdomen,  and  fillipping  or  tapping  the  oppo- 
site side  with  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand. 
This  sensation  is  very  easily  brought  out  if 
there  is  much  fluid  present,  provided  it  is  free 
to  move,  and  sometimes  the  motion  is  actn^ly 
visible.  Change  of  posture  will  modify  the 
situation  over  which  fluctuation  can  be  pro- 
duced. . 

(e)  AvtcultaHon  yields  negative  results  in 
cases  of  ascites,  there  being  no  sound  of  any 
kind  heard  over  the  abdomen. 

(/)  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  ascites 
is  clearly  revealed  by  the  physical  signs 
already  described.   In  exceptional  instances. 
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however,  when  the  diagnosis  is  obscure,  it  is 
requisite  to  resort  to  a  digital  examination 
through  the  rectum,  and  in  females  through 
the  vagina.  The  fluid  collects  in  the  recto- 
vesical pouch,  and  on  examination  per  rectum 
the  finger  detects  the  sensation  yielded  b^  this 
doid  through  its  anteriw  walL  The  vagma  is 
usualW  felt  to  be  shortened,  while  the  uterus 
is  pushed  down  and  flexed.  In  extreme  oases 
of  ascites  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  or 
even  the  uterus  itself  may  protrude  mrong^ 
the  vulva. 

(ff)  Now  and  then  it  is  requisite  to  make 
use  of  the  aspirator  or  a  small  trocar,  by 
the  aid  of  which  not  only  can  it  be  deter- 
mined whether  fluid  is  present  in  the  ab- 
dominal cavity,  but  its  natiure  can  alap  be 
ascertained.  This  method  of  examination 
is  further  useful  when  ascites  is  associated 
with  some  other  morbid  condition  within 
the  abdomen,  which  frequently  cannot  be 
made  out  so  long  as  the  fluid  remains  in  the 
peritoneum. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ordinary 
l^yocal  signs  of  ascites  will  be  materially 
modified  or  obscured  under  certain  circum- 
stances.  For  example,  the  quantity  of  fluid 
may  be  so  emaU  that  most  careful  exami- 
nation is  required  in  order  to  detect  its 
[Hresence ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  so 
abundant  that  dulness  is  observed  over  the 
entire  abdomen,  and  fluctuation  may  be  very 
indistinct.  The  existence  of  peritoneal  ad- 
hesione — for  instance,  those  which  may  be 
formed  as  the  result  of  repeated  paracentesis 
— also  renders  some  of  the  most  characteristie 
signs  of  ascites  very  ill-detined.  Again,  the 
association  of  peritoneal  dropsy  with  some 
other  abdominal  morbid  condition,  such  as  a 
new  growth,  an  enlarged  liver  or  spleen,  or 
an  ovarian  tumour,  wiU  also  modify  the  signs 
elicited.  The  mesentery  may  be  abnormally 
short,  or  the  intestines  may  be  adherent,  and 
thus  prevented  from  floating  forwards,  so  that 
the  usual  relative  positions  of  dulness  and 
tympanitic  sound  are  not  observed. 

2.  Mechatvicai  effect*  of  the  droptical 
aceujnuUUion.—'Ihe  clinical  phenomena  re- 
sulting from  the  mechanical  effects  of  ascites 
are  both  subjective  and  objective.  The  patient 
often  experiences  a  feeling  of  nneasinesa  and 
discomfort  in  the  abdomen,  as  well  as  more 
or  less  tension  and  fulness,  if  there  is  much 
fluid  present ;  while  there  may  be  a  sense  of 
fatigue  and  aching  about  the  loins  or  ab- 
dominal walls.  As  a  rule  no  particular  pain 
is  folt,  but  colieky  pains  are  liable  to  occur 
from  time  to  time,  and  extreme  distension 
of  the  Btniatures  constituting  the  abdominal 
mj]  may  also  cause  painfiil  sensaticuiB.  In 
exoeptional  instances  peritonitis  is  set  np. 
When  the  fluid  is  abundant,  the  patient  is 
conscious  of  its  weight  when  he  walks;  uid 
during  progression  he  throws  the  head  and 
shoulders  back,  the  sune  time  keeping  the 
1^  apart.   Symptoms  connected  with  the 


alimentary  canal  are  of  common  occurrence, 
but  these  are  often  to  a  great  extent  due  to 
the  same  cause  which  originates  the  aBcit«s, 
though  the  fluid  must  necessarily  tend  to 
interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  stcnnach 
and  intestines.  The  bovrels  are  usually  eon- 
stipated,  but  in  some  instances  ^anfaoea  or 
dysenterio  symptoms  may  arise,  flatulence 
is  very  commonly  complained  of^  even  a 
small  amount  of  gaseous  acoomijation  in 
the  intestines  being  f^t  unduly,  producing 
much  discomfort,  and  iuereasing  the  enlai^e- 
ment  of  the  abdomen  temponrify.  Oceft- 
sionally  vomiting  occurs,  in  consequence  of 
interference  with  the  stomach.  \^^en  con- 
siderable fluid  has  remained  in  the  peritonei^ 
for  some  time,  it  presses  upon  uie  inferior 
vena  cava  and  prevents  the  return  of  blood 
through  this  vessel,  and  may  tlius  lead  to 
anasarca  of  both  lower  extremities,  with  en- 
largement of  the  superficial  abdominal  veins. 
Exceptionally  the  anasarca  attracts  attention 
at  an  early  period.  The  flow  of  blood  through 
the  renal  veins  may  also  be  obstructed,  in- 
ducing meohamcalecmgestion  of  the  kidneya, 
with  consequent  diminution  in  the  quantity 
of  urine  and  sometimes  albnininaria.  In  rare 
instances  the  fluid  has  been  known  to  ac- 
cumulate to  such  an  extent  as  to  rupture  some 
part  of  the  abdominal  wall. 

Ascites  also  frequently  interferes  with  the 
thoracic  oi^ans.  The  bases  of  the  lungs  are 
more  or  less  compressed,  and  the  breathing 
becomes  chiefly  upper-costal,  while  a  sense 
of  dyspnoea  ia  experienced,  especially  in  the 
recumbent  posture  and  after  taking  food,  the  . 
breath  is  short  on  exertion,  and  the  respira- 
tions are  often  hurried  and  shallow.  The 
heart  is  likewise  hable  to  be  disturbed  in  its 
action,  as  evidenced  by  palpitation,  irregu- 
larity, or  a  tendency  to  laintness.  Tbia 
organ  may  also  be  displaced,  so  that  its 
apex-beat  is  rused  and  too  for  towards  the 
left,  and  in  rare  instances  a  basio  syBttdie 
murmur  has  been  originated  as  a  result 
this  displacement. 

B.  GenereUnfmptoms. — The  general  system 
is  frequently  seriously  affect^  in  cases  in 
which  ascites  is  a  prominent  symptom,  but 
this  usually  depends  upon  the  cause  or  causes 
which  have  originated  the  dropsy,  though  it 
may  itself  induce  more  or  less  debility,  wast- 
ing, anemia,  Euid  other  general  effects.  The 
loss  of  fluid  in  this  way  has  also  been  sup- 
posed to  lead  to  deficient  perspiration,  and 
consequent  dryness  of  the  skin ;  as  well  as 
to  diimnutum  m  the  quantity  of  urine. 

DiAaKOBEBr— The  first  matter  bearii^  u^ 
the  diagnosis  of  ascites  u  to  detenmne 
whether  this  morbid  oondititm  actually  exists. 
The  presence  of  fluid  in  the  peritoneum,  as 
well  as  its  amount,  can  only  be  poeitiv^ 
made  out  by  physical  examination,  and  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  signs  thus 
elicited  are  quite  eharacterietio.  When  the 
fluid  is  small  in  quanti^,  as  well  as  under 
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oflm  rareomstaiiceB  in  which  the  physical 
ngni  are  obBCorad  or  modified,  the  diagnoaiB 
may  be  difficult  and  uncertain,  but  it  may 
then  be  aided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  some  disease  likely  to  give  rise  to  ascites, 
of  irtiich  it  is  really  but  a  symptom.  That 
the  accamolation  of  fluid  is  of  a  dropsical 
natore,  and  not  due  to  acute  or  chronic  peri- 
tdnitis,  is  usnallT  sufficiently  obvious  from 
the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  collateral 
symptoms,  while  the  local  signs  are  alao 
of  a  different  character  {tee  Fkeitonxuu, 
Diseases  of).  The  remaining  abdominal 
enlargem^ts  from  which  ascites  has  to  be 
more  eommonly  distingoiihed  are  thoee  due 
to  flabby  relaxation  of  the  walls  of  the  ab- 
domen, combined  with  flatulence;  accumu- 
latioa  of  fiit  in  the  anbeutaneouB  tissue  and 
in  the  omentum ;  abundant  Buboutaneous 
(Bdnua,  which  may  be  associated  with  and 
obscure  ascites;  an  orarian  cyst;  cwapreg- 
nuit  uterus.  Among  the  more  rare  con- 
ditions with  which  ascites  is  liable  to  be 
eonfoonded  may  be  mentioned  a  greatly 
dilated  stomach ;  colloid  disease  of  the  omen- 
tom ;  distension  of  the  uterus  with  fluid ; 
great  accumulation  of  urine  in  the  bladder ; 
a  very  large  hydatid  tumour,  usually  con- 
nected with  the  liver;  extreme  cystic  en- 
largement of  the  kidney ;  and  the  so-called 
'  phantom  tumour.'  Most  of  these  conditions 
are  described  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  and 
their  several  diagnostic  characters  need  not 
be  discussed  here;  but  a  consideration  of 
the  hisbHry  and  existing  a^ptoms  of  each 
particular  ease,  combined  with  the  results  of 
an  adequate  phyiaoal  examination,^  constitute 
the  dataxmonmuch  the  diagnosis  is  founded. 
It  must  be  remembered  Uiat  ascites  may 
coexist  with  other  morbid  conditions  in  the 
abdomen,  their  physical  signs  being  oom- 
Inned.  Should  Uiere  be  an  enlarged  or^sx 
or  other  solid  mass,  it  may  often  be  reoog* 
nieed  by  making  sudden  firm  pressure  with 
the  fingers  over  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  abdomen,  when  the  fluid  is  pushed  aside, 
and  the  underlying  resistance  can  be  felt ;  or 
paracentesis  may  be  performed,  and  further 
examination  carried  out  after  the  evacuation 
of  the  fluid. 

Another  most  important  point  in  the  dia- 
gnosis of  ascites  is  to  make  out  its  cause.  For 
this  purpose  all  the  &cts  bearing  upon  the 
ease  must  be  taken  into  account  and  carefully 
weighed,  special  attention  being  paid  to  the 
liver  and  the  structures  in  its  vicinity,  to  the 
heart,  and  to  the  kidneys.  The  amount  of 
the  ascites,  and  its  relation  to  other  fmns 
of  dropsy,  afford  considerable  aid  in  the 
diagnosis.  If  it  results  frY)m  cardiac  or  renal 
disease,  ascites  always  follows  dropsy  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  to  which  it  is  also  generally 
sobOTdinate ;  when  it  is  due  to  hepatic  disease 
or  some  ueighbouring  morbid  condition,  the 
peritoneal  dropsy  appears  first,  and  is,  as  a 
rule,  throcghout  most  prominent.  Should  the 


vena  cava  inftrior  be  obstmcted  at  its  nppw 
Tpaii,  anaaarea  of  the  legs  will  be  obswred 
simultaueouafy  with,  or  even  before,  the 
ascites. 

PsooNosis. — The  prognosis  of  ascites  will 
main^  depend  upon  its  cause ;  the  amount 
of  fluid  present ;  the  state  of  the  patient ; 
the  condition  of  the  principal  organs;  and 
the  results  of  treatment.  In  some  oases  this 
symptom  is  in  itself  attended  with  urgent 
danger,  on  account  of  the  mechanical  eSecta 
of  the  dropsical  accumulation,  especially 
upon  the  thoracic  organs,  and  still  more  if 
these  organs  are  in  a  diseased  condition.  In 
other  instances  it  tends  to  reduce  the  patient, 
and  thus  to  bring  about  a  fatal  termination. 
When  ascites  is  due  to  local  interference 
with  the  portal  ciroulatiim,  great  relief  can 
unquestionably  be  afforded  in  a  eonaiderable 
number  of  eases,  and  life  may  be  mdonged 
by  appropriate  treatment ;  while,  if  the  local 
cause  is  not  such  as  in  itfl^tolaad  to  afiltal 
issue,  the  ascites  may  not  infrequent^  be 
permanenUy  cured. 

Tbeatkkht. — The  {ninciples  of  treatment 
appUcable  to  cases  of  ascites  are  :  (a)  to  treat 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  dropsy  de- 
pends, tmd  thus  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  its 
cause  or  causes ;  (b)  to  promote  absorption  of 
the  fluid;  (c)  to  improve  the  constitutional 
condition  and  the  state  of  the  blood,  if  neces- 
sary ;  ((2)  to  remove  the  fluid  by  operation,  if 
absorption  cannot  be  effected ;  and  («)  to  treat 
any  symptoms  needing  special  attention. 

(a)  As  an  important  {wrt  of  the  treatmoit 
directed  to  the  eauses  of  ascites,  particular 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  state  of  those 
oi^ans  which  are  most  commonly  accountable 
for  this  symptom,  though  unfortunately  but 
little  effect  can,  as  a  rule,  be  produced  on  the 
dropsy  in  this  way. 

(b)  Absorption  of  ascitic  fluid  is  chiefly 
promoted  by  acting  freely  upon  the  bowels, 
skin,  or  kidneys.  The  class  of  remedies  in- 
dicated will  vary  in  different  cases,  and  must 
be  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  different  organs ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  active  hydragogue  purgatives 
are  most  efficient  in  relieving  ascites,  espe- 
cially when  due  to  local  causes.  The  most 
useful  are  compound  jalap  powder,  cream 
of  tartar,  elaterium  or  compound  elaterin 
powder;  but  calfnnel,  gamboge,  resin  of 
podophyllum,  and  saline  puiffatives  may  be 
of  service  in  particular  cases.  These  agents 
must,  however,  be  administered  with  caution. 
In  certain  instances  balsam  or  resin  of 
copaiba  has  proved  useful  as  a  diuretic  in  the 
tr^tment  of  peritoneal  dropsy.  Assistance 
may  be  derived  in  certain  forms  of  ascites 
from  acting  upon  the  skin  by  means  of  various 
diaphoretic  baths.  Di^taus  and  ec|utll  may 
be  of  service  as  diuretics ;  the  apphcation  of 
poultices  of  digitalis  leaves  over  the  abdomen 
IS  occasionally  attended  with  benefit.  The 
administration  of  iodide  of  potassium  also 
seems  to  aid  absorption  in  some  cases,  more 
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espedaJly  if  there  be  any  tendency  to  Brphi- 
litio  disease  of  the  liver.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended to  tmat  ascites  meiely  by  a  ddm- 
milk  diet,  without  any  medicine.  Two 
marked  cases  wore  thus  breated  b^  the  writer 
with  complete  success,  tiie  fluid  bemg  entirely 
absorbed.  In  other  cases,  however,  no  effect 
was  produced.  The  employment  of  galvanism 
in  connexion  with  the  abdominal  walls  has 
been  found  efficacious  in  producing  absorp- 
tion of  peritoneal  dropsy  in  some  instances. 
>  (c)  IVeatment  directed  to  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  and  to  the  state  of  the 
blood,  is  essential  in  many  cases  of  ascites. 
Tonics  are  often  of  decided  service,  and  pre- 
parations of  iron  are  specially  indicated  for 
improving  the  quality  of  the  blood,  if  there 
is  a  tendency  to  aiuemia.  Not  only  do  these 
remedies  sustain  the  patient,  but  they  may 
also  have  an  influence  in  ^romotiiig  the  pro- 
cess of  absmptiim.  The  diet  must  be  adapted 
to  the  circmnstanees  of  the  case,  but  usually 
needs  to  be  of  a  nutritious  character. 

(d)  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases, 
however,  no  effect  is  produced  upon  the  drop- 
sical accnmolation  by  any  of  the  measures 
thus  far  considered.  Then  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  determine  whether  it  is  desirable  to 
remove  the  fluid  by  operation.  The  fluid 
may  be  taken  away  either  by  means  of  the 
aspirator,  by  the  ordinary  trocar  and  cannula, 
by  Southey'B  trocars,  or  by  a  special  appa- 
ratus. The  advisability  of  having  recourse 
to  this  plan  of  treatment  must  depend  upon 
circumstances.  The  ascites  is  frequently  not 
suffioienl^  abundant  to  justify  paracentesis, 
and  when  the  condition  is  of  cardiac  or  renal 
origin,  the  operation  can,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  only  afford  temporary  relief^  so  that 
there  is  no  object  in  resorting  to  it  unless  the 
mechuuoal  effects  of  the  accumulation  are 
such  as  to  cause  troublesome  or  dangerous 
symptoms,  and  it  had  better  be  delayed  as  long 
as  possible.  When  ascites  is  a  local  dropsy, 
the  fluid  is  often  so  considerable  in  amount 
as  to  necessitate  its  removal  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  ^ving  relief  for  the  time.  In 
cases  of  ascites  associated  with  malignant 
disease,  for  instance,  this  is  all  that  can  be 
hoped  for,  as  the  fluid  will  certainly  coUect 
again.  When,  however,  the  condition  is  due 
to  some  local  disease  wfaioh  ia  not  in  itself 
iatal,  and  especially  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
the  writer  has  fotmd  signal  benefit  result 
from  the  repeated  performance  of  para- 
centesis, and  has  for  a  long  period  advocated 
this  plan  of  treatment  as  a  curative  measure, 
so  far  as  the  ascites  is  concerned.  Barely 
does  the  operation  give  rise  to  any  immediate 
ill-efiects,  and  it  is  frequently  found  that 
remedies  will  act  much  more  efficiently  after 
the  removal  of  the  pressure  caused  by  the 
fluid  than  they  did  previously.  In  the 
writer's  experience  paracentesis,  repeated  as 
otten  as  the  fluid  re-accumulated,  has  ulti- 
mately led  to  a  complete  cure  in  several 


instances ;  in  others  the  cure  was  partial,  a 
certain  quantity  of  fluid  remaining  in  the 
peritoneum,  limited  by  adhesions;  while  in 
others  still,  life  has  been  greatly  prolonged, 
and  much  comfort  afforded.  The  repeated 
accnmnlatitHi  does  not  seem  to  affect  the 
system  materially  by  reason  of  the  drain 
upon  it,  and  frequently  not  at  all.  Of  course 
due  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  operation,  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent treatment.  In  a  few  days  after  the 
removal  of  the  fluid,  the  application  of  a 
bandage  firmly  round  the  abdomen,  so  as  to 
exert  even  pressure,  may  prove  of  service  in 
aiding  the  absorption  of  what  remains,  and 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  the  ascites ;  and 
this  measure  may  also  be  usefiil  when  a 
certain  amount  of  flmd  continues  after  the 
repeated  performance  of  paracentesis.  When 
the  ascites  is  not  cured  by  repeated  tap]Hzig, 
advantage  has  been  found  in  some  instanoea 
from  allowizig  the  fluid  to  drain  away  con- 
tinuously, and  this  measure  may  be  worthy 
of  trial. 

(«)  The  symptoms  resulting  from  ascites 
which  are  likely  to  require  attention  are  those 
connected  with  the  alimentary  canal ;  dys- 
pnoea ;  and  cardiac  disturbance,  or  a  syncopal 
tendency.  These  should  be  Ixeated  on  or- 
dinary principles ;  but  it  must  be  observed 
that  marked  dyspncea  or  cardiac  disorder,  if 
evidently  due  to  the  fluid,  is  an  indication  for 
the  immediate  performance  of  paracentesis. 

Frbdebick  T.  Bobkbts. 

ASHSVIIiIiE,  in  Korth  GarolizLa.— 

Situated  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  in  85**  86'  N.  lat-,  2,250 
feet  above  the  sea.  A  mild  winter  and  cool 
sunmier  climate ;  of  repute  in  the  treatment 
of  phthisis.  Temperatures :  summer,  70"7° ; 
winter,  minimum  has  never  feUen  below 
8°  Fah. ;  range  SO*".  Bainfall,  40  inches. 
Possesses  a  sanatoriiim.  See  Cuhate,  Treat- 
ment of  Disease  by. 

ASIATIC  CHOLERA.— Chozau. 
Asiatic. 

ABFHTXIA  {it  priv.;  and  o^$tf, 
pulse). — Stkon.  :  Apnoea ;  Fr.  Atphfieie  ; 
Ger.  Entiekung. 

DBFramoif. — The  term  a^hyxia,  though 
literally  signifying  pulseleunett,  is  generally 
understood  to  mean  the  condition  that  su- 
pervenes on  interruption  of  the  function 
of  respiration.  The  term  apneea,  preferred 
by  many  as  a  more  exact  one,  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  employed  by  physiologists 
in  a  totsdly  different  sense,  viz.  the  cessation 
of  the  respiratory  movements  consequent 
on  artificial  hyperoxygenation  of  the  blood. 
There  is  therefore  no  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  substituting  the  term  apncaa  for 
the  well-imderstood  and  older  one,  asphyxia. 

Etiology. — Asphyxia  may  result  from 
many  causes  whi(ji  obstruct  or  interrupt  the 
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respiration.  They  may  be  divided  into  two 
eategories,  internal  and  estemaL 

Internal. — These  indnde  paraiysts  of  the 
requratory  nerre-eratres  by  disease  or 
injnty  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  paralyus  of 
tlie  nerves  or  muscles  of  respiration;  a  rigid 
fixation  of  the  respiratory  muscles ;  collapse 
or  difinnnn  of  the  longs ;  occlusion  of  the  air- 
passages  by  organic  disease  or  spasm  of  the 
fjjottis,  pressure  of  tumours,  and  the  like. 

External. — To  this  group  belong  occlusion 
of  the  air-passages  by  foreign  bodies ; 
pressure  on  the  chest  not  capable  of  being 
overcome  by  the  muscles  of  respiration ; 
closure  of^  or  external  pressiure  on,  the  air- 
paas^ges,  as  in  suffocation,  strangulation,  or 
bathing.  These  are  all  cases  of  obstruction 
of  the  respiratory  movements  in  a  medium 
capable  of  supporting  life.  To  th^e  external 
eanaes  are  to  be  acl^ed  those  conditions  in 
which,  though  the  respiratory  movements 
are  free,  the  smrounding  medium  is  in- 
capable of  oxygenating  the  blood,  viz.,  sub- 
menion  in  a  liquid  medium  (drowning) ;  or 
being  snrrounded  by  a  medium  devoid  of 
oxygfOt  such  as  nitrogen  or  hydrogen. 
These  gases  have  a  purely  negative  effect; 
bet  many  other  gases  which  are  classed  as 
asphyxiants,  such  as  carbonic  oxide,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  chlorine,  chloroform 
vapour,  &c.,  have  positive  poisonous  effects, 
and  should  therefore  be  called  by  some 
special  name,  such  as  toxic  asphyxiants, 
to  distinguish  them  from  those  which  have 
no  such  properties. 

PHEHoxKirA.^ — When  an  animal  is  placed 
in  an  atmosphere  devoid  of  oxygen,  or  not 
rantaining  a  soffieient  quantity  of  this  gas 
(under  10  per  cent.)  to  maintain  the  respira- 
tory process,  or  if  the  mechanism  of  respira- 
tioa  IS  simply  obstructed,  it  begins  to  show 
signs  of  agitation,  and  to  make  powerful 
in^iratory  and  expiratory  efforts,  in  which 
the  accessory  muscles  of  respiration  are  all 
brought  into  action ;  the  arterial  tension  in- 
creases; and  the  superficial  veins  become 
distended  and  livid. 

After  a  variable  period  these  dyspnceio 
efliorts  pass  into  general  convulsions,  in 
which  the  musdes  of  expiration  are  more 
especially  in  action,  during  which  the 
spluncters  are  forced,  and  the  excretions 
voided.  On  these  there  follows  a  calm,  dur- 
ing which  the  animal  lies  insensible,  with 
dilated  and  immovable  pupils,  and  with 
refiei  excitability  abohshed  generally.  At 
tht  same  time  the  pulse  is  small,  feeble,  and 
almost  imperceptible.  All  muscular  move- 
ments cease  except  those  of  inspiration,  which 
are  repeated  at  intemUii.  As  death  ap- 
proaches, the  respiratory  movements  become 
shallower  and  less  regular,  and  are  succeeded 
by  stretching  convulsions,  during  which  the 
back  ie  straightened,  the  head  is  thrown  back, 
the  moaih  gapes,  and  the  nostrils  dilate. 
The  heart  stiU  continues  to  beat  after  other 


movements  have  ceased.  The  heart  ultimately 
stops  in  the  state  of  diastole.  Death  is  then 
complete  and  final, 

GoDRSB  AHo  Tebmivation.— The  time 
necessary  to  bring  about  a  fatal  termination 
varies  in  difforent  animals,  and  in  the  same 
animal  under  different  conditions^  It  has  been 
noted  that  the  young  of  some  ftTiimala  resist 
asphyxia  longer  than  the  adults.  The  late  M. 
Paul  Bert  has  shown  that  these  differences 
are  all  exphcable  in  accordance  with  the  law 
that  the  more  active  the  vital  combustion,  the 
greater  the  gaseous  interchange,  and  there- 
fore the  more  rapidly  &tal  the  obstruction  of 
the  respiratory  process.  Excluding  special 
consideratioiu  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  stated, 
as  the  result  of  the  experiments  of  the 
Medical  and  ChirorgicfLl  Committee  on 
Suspended  Animation  {Med.-Chir.  Trams, 
vol.  xlv.  1862),  that  when  the  respiration  of  a 
warm-blooded  animal  is  totally  obstructed, 
all  external  movements  cease  m  from  three 
to  five  minutes,  and  the  heart  stops  within 
ten  minutes.  Certain  modifications  occur 
according  to  the  method  in  which  asphyxia 
is  produced.   Sea  Dsowhiko. 

Ahatomioal  Cearaotebs. — The  blood  is  of 
a  dark  colour,  owing  to  complete  reduction 
of  the  haemoglobin,  and  the  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  is  greatly  increased.    Owing  to 
!  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  the  blood  coagu- 
'  lates  slowly  or  imperfectly  ;  hence  it  remains 
'  long  fltud,  or  forms  few  and  soft  coagula. 
,  The  venous  side  of  the  heart,  the  great 
I  venous  trunks,  and  the  pulmonary  artery  are 
i  distended  with  dark  blood;  whilst  the  left 
side  ie  empty,  or  contains  only  a  small 
quantity  of  dark  blood. 

The  appearance  of  the  lungs  is  not  con- 
stant.  These  organs  are  by  no  means 
always  congested,  as  is  very  generally  stated, 
being  more  often  pale  and  anaemic.  Ilie 
posterior  and  dependent  parts  become 
hypostatically  congealed  post  mortem.  The 
abdominal  viscera  are  usually  congested. 
The  appearance  of  the  brain  varies,  this 
organ  being  either  ansmic  or  more  or  less 
congested.  Special  signs  characterise  special 
I  modes  of  causation  of  asphyxia. 

Fatholoot. —  Inasmuch  as  the  cessation 
of  respiration  means  both  oxygen -starvation 
and  accumulation  of  oarbonie  acid,  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  phenomena  of  asphyxia 
depend  on  the  one  or  the  other,  or  on  both. 
Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  on 
tiiis  subject,  but  the  experiments  of 
Boaenthal  and  PflOger  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  deprivation  of  oxygen  is  the  chief 
factor.  That  the  accumulation  of  carbonic 
acid  has  no  effect  at  all  cannot,  however,  be 
maintained,  for  it  is  demonstrable  that 
carbonic  acid,  has  a  distinct  toxic  effect  on 
living  tissues. 

The  circulation  of  non-oxygenated  blood 
through  the  lungs  and  the  respiratory  centre 
in  the  medulla  oblongata  is  the  cause  of  the 
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pcnrarftil  Tespiratozy  efEwts  in  the  first  stage 
—directly,  by  stimulation  of  the  respiratory 
nerve-emtres ;  indirectly,  by  tmipher&l 
irritation  of  the  pulmonary  blanches  at  tiie 
vagi.  The  respiratory  movements  increase 
in  force,  and  the  irritation  irradiates  into  the 
centres  of  other  movements  besides  those 
directly  concerned  in  respiration,  giving  rise 
to  the  expiratory  eoDvolBions  which  have 
been  ascribed  by  some  to  excitation  of  a 
special 'convulsion-centre'  (Krampfcentrum). 

The  respiratory  centres  ultimately  become 
paralysed,  but  subsequently  to  those  of  con- 
scious activity — the  brain ;  and  of  reflex  action 
— the  spinal  cord. 

The  circulation  of  ntm-oxygenatsd  blood 
likewise  causes  contraction  of  the  arterioles 
firom  irritation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre. 
Increased  resistance  is  thus  offered  to  the 
heart,  and  tAua  is  intensified  by  the  eon- 
voUive  muscular  efforts.  The  arterial 
tension  rises.  The  resistance  to  the  flow 
Uirongh  Uie  oapiUaries  by  oonlanotion  of  the 
minutia  blood* vessels  occurs  not  only  in  the 
systemic,  but  also  in  the  pnlmimary  circu- 
lation at  an  appreciable  period  after  its 
occurrence  in  the  systemic  vessels.  The 
ventricles  become  distended,  and  the  heart's 
action  laboured.  The  heart  becomes  en- 
feebled by  the  circulation  of  non-ox^enated 
blood  in  its  walls,  the  diastoUc  intervals  be- 
come longer,  until  the  orgajn  finally  stops 
in  a  state  of  diastole,  with  the  right  side  full, 
while  the  left  may  have'  soooeeded  in  empty- 
ing itsel£  Owing  to  the  obstruction  of  the 
puhnonary  circulation  from  this  cause,  the 
^stemic  blood-pressnre  £alls,  and  the  pidse 
becomes  small  and  feeUe. 

TiuiATHENT.— Beeuscitation  from  pure  as- 
phyxia is  possible  so  long  as  Hha  heart  con- 
tinues to  beat.  After  cessation  (tf  the  heart's 
action  treatment  is  unavailing,  except  in 
cases  of  cessation  from  mere  over-distension, 
in  which  bleeding  from  the  external  jugular 
vein  m&j  be  resorted  to  with  success.  The 
chief  indication  in  the  treatment  of  asphyxia 
is  to  effect  oxygenation  of  the  blood  by  the 
introduction  of  air  into  the  lungs.  If  the 
medium  by  which  the  patient  is  surrounded 
is  incapable  of  sumrarting  respiration,  he 
must  be  immediatoiy  remove^  or  the  at- 
mosphere changed.  If  the  ur-passage  is 
obstructed  hy  a  foreign  body,  this  must  be 
extracted;  if  this  is  impossiUe,  or  if  the 
obstruction  result  from  disease,  tracheotomy 
or  laryngotomy  must  be  resorted  to.  Means 
must  be  adc^ited  of  exciting  the  respiratory 
centres  or  respiratory  mnsclss  to  action ;  or 
if  these  are  paralysed  and  non-excitable,  the 
natural  movements  of  respiration  must  be 
imitated  artiflaally,  or  air  intet>duced  by 
insufflation. 

The  respiratory  centres,  if  not  absolutely 
paralysed,  may  be  excited  reflexly  by  stimula- 
tion of  cutaneous  nerves,  especially  those  of 
the  &oe  and  thorax.   This  may  be  effected 


by  the  Btimulna  oi  m&imi  cold,  or  bettw  by 
utemate  dashing  of  hot  and  cold  water  on 
the  &ce  and  elwst,  or  by  flicking  the  skin 
with  a  toweL  These  reflex  atimnh  are  often 
of  themselves  sufficient  to  excite  respiratory 
movements;  if  not,  they  are  powerful  sub- 
sidiary aids  to  artificial  respiration.  The 
diaphragm  may  be  stimulated  to  contraction 
by  galvanisation  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  one 
pole  being  placed  on  the  nerve  as  it  crosses 
the  scalenus  antious  at  the  root  of  the  neck, 
the  other  on  the  epigastrium.  Chief  reliance, 
however,  is  to  be  placed  on  the  methods  of 
arUJieial  TetpiraUon,  which,  after  all,  are 
the  most  simple  and  the  most  effectual,  and 
possessed  of  the  pre-eminent  advantage 
<tf  being  always  available.   Set  Abtifickal 
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Air  may  also  be  introduced  into  the  lungs 
directly  by  properiy  ecmstruoted  innMatitm- 
app<uratu»t  either  by  the  insertion  of  a  tube 
within  the  larynx  (an  operation  requiring 
dexterity,  but  without  danger  if  skilfiilly  per- 
formed, Uiou^  there  is  always  risk  of  mp- 
tnra  of  the  air> vesicles  from  over-distension)  ; 
or  mOTO  easily  by  the  insertion  of  the  tube  in 
one  nostril,  the  other  noBtril  and  the  moath 
being  closed  (Bichardson's  apparatus).  Mou.th- 
to-mouth-iruufflaiion  is  sometimes  of  advan- 
tage, especially  in  infimts.  The  operator 
must  close  the  nostrils  of  the  patient,  and, 
applying  his  month  directly  to  that  of  the 
patient,  inflate  the  lungs  by  his  own  expira- 
tory efforts.  The  tendency  to  inflation  of  the 
stcunach  is  ocmsiderabW  oountraaoted  by  baok- 
wsj^  pressure  on  the  larynx. 

D.  Febbier. 

ASPHYXIA,  Iiooal.— A  synonym  for 
Bayuaud's  Disease.  See  Baynacd's  Diseask. 

ASFIBATOB.— Stnon.:  Fr.^tptrofMM'. 
The  operation  of  pneumatic  aspiration  was 
introduced  into  practice  by  l5ieulafoy  in 
1869.  Before  this  period  various  instniments 
had  been  used  under  the  name  of '  suction- 
trocars,*  but  to  Dienlafoy  is  due  the  credit 
of  fully  appreciating  their  value. 

DESCRimoK  AND  MoDE  OF  EhFLOTMBNT. 
The  aspirator  consists  of  a  glass  syringe, 
having  at  its  lower  end  two  openings  pro- 
vided with  stopcocks.  When  uie  piston  is 
raised  and  the  cocks  are  dosed,  a  vacnmn  is 
created  in  the  sjrringe,  whidi  oan  be  main- 
tained by  fixing  the  inston  in  the  with^wn 
position.  An  india-rubber  tube  is  fitted  into 
each  of  the  two  openings,  and  these  must  be 
provided  with  coils  of  wire  inside  to  imvent 
them  from  collapsing.  At  the  end  of  one  tube  is 
fixed  a  fine  hdlow  needle.  The  needle  should 
have  only  one  opening,  at  the  point,  imd  not, 
OS  is  often  seen,  another  at  some  distance 
from  it.  The  instrument  is  thus  used : — A 
vacuum  having  been  created  in  the  syringe 
by  raising  the  piston  wbOst  both  stopcocks 
are  dosed,  the  needle  is  introduced  into  the 
part  to  be  operated  upon.   As  soon  as  the 
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opening  of  the  needle  ia  beneath  the  skin 
the  stopcock  leading  to  it  must  be  opened. 
The  vaeuom  will  then  extend  to  the  point  of 
the  needle ;  and  conseqaently,  if  it  be  gently 
pushed  onwards,  the  moment  it  encounters 
fluid  this  will  jet  np  into  the  glass  syrmge, 
when  its  nature  ma^  be  oaeertwned.  This 
mode  of  operating  vith  what  Dienlafi^  calls 
the '  iwevions  vaoanm  *  is  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  aspiration  and  suction. 
In  aspiration  it  is  unpoesible  to  pass  the 
needle  through  a  coUection  of  fluid  without 
discovering  it;  whereM  without  the 'previons 
Tacuma '  in  the  needle  this  might  readily  be 
done.  If  the  fluid  is  eiifficient  in  amount  to 
fill  the  syringe,  the  stop-cock  leading  to  the 
needle  is  to  be  closed  and  the  other  opened, 
by  which  the  fluid  may  be  diachai^ed.  The 
vacuum  may  then  be  re-established,  and  the 
operatioD  repeated  as  often  as  is  necessary. 
By  c^tening  both  stopcocks  at  once  and  lU- 
lowing  the  disohai^-tabe  to  hang  down,  the 
ufimUx  ma^  be  oonverted  into  a  syphon.  The 
setim  of  the  mstmment  may  also  be  reversed, 
and  it  ma^  be  employed  for  injecting  fluids. 
Other  varieties  of  aspirator  are  in  use  besides 
the  ime  above  described.  In  'Weiss' s  the 
receiver  is  a  glass  bottle,  from  which  the  air 
is  flihaosted  by  means  of  a  separate  exhaust* 
ing  syringe.  The  objection  to  this  is  that  if 
the  needie  becomes  choked,  it  cannot  be 
cleared  by  poshing  down  the  {uston  and 
driyiiig  some  of  the  fluid  back  through  it. 
Other  kinds  of  aspirator  cannot  be  eonverted 
into  syphons,  and  these  are  objectionable. 
Weifis's  has  the  advantage  of  being  less 
hable  to  get  out  of  order,  as  the  fluid  does 
not  touch  the  exhausting  syringe.  The 
needles  emplt^ed  vary  in  size.  I>ienlafoy 
reeoomiendB  uiat  they  should  be  abont  ^, 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  Mid  oalls 
toem  Kos.  1,  2,  8,  and  4  respectively.  The 
Ufkntat  may  also  be  applied  to  trocars, 
but  then  its  distinetive  feature  is  gone,  and 
it  becomes  but  a  '  suction  trocar.' 

The  following  rules  must  always  he  ob< 
■erred  in  using  the  aspirator : — Ist.  See  that 
the  needle  is  pervious  and  clean  and  the 
syringe  in  order  before  using  it.  It  is  ad- 
visa^  to  wash  the  needle  and  syringe  well 
in  strong  carbolic  acid  solution.  2nd.  The 
needle  must  be  pushed  straight  on  in  one 
direction  only.  Its  course  should  not  be 
altered  while  the  point  is  under  the  stdn.  If 
no  fluid  is  found,  it  may  be  withdrawn  and 
reinstfted.  It  must  be  held  as  stea^  as 
possible  during  the  aepiration.  Srd.  If  the 
fluid  will  not  flow  wiui  the  pressure  .of  the 
atmosphere,  it  is  of  no  nse  squeezing  and 
IMssing  the  part.  This  can  only  do  harm. 
4th.  ^iration  most  cease  at  once  when 
Mood  comes  in  any  quantity,  especially  in 
abscesses,  fith.  Keep  up  the  vacuum  during 
the  withdrawal  of  the  needle,  lest  some  of 
the  morbid  fluid  be  left  in  its  track.  6th.  If 
the  needle  becomes  choked,  force  a  little  of 


the  fluid  hack  through  it  in  order  to  dear  it. 
7th.  After  use  the  whole  apparatus  must  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  with  plam  water  to  com- 
pletely remove  pus,  blood,  and  other  albumi- 
nous fluids,  which  would  be  coagulated  by 
emthoUc  acid.  After  this  is  tbOTOughly  dtme, 
the  needle,  tubes,  and  syzinge  should  be  dis- 
infooted  with  carbolic  lotion  (I  in  90).  The 
leather  of  the  piston  may  be  greased  with 
carbolised  dl  or  vaseUne. 

Uses. — Aspiration  is  used  for  purposes  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  Dieulafoy  asserts 
that  with  the  Ko.  1  needle  it  is  possible  to 
search  for  fluid  without  danger,  whatever 
may  be  its  seat  or  its  nature ;  and  experi- 
ence has  proved  this  to  be  practically  true. 
In  treatment  it  has  been  employed  in  the 
following  affections: — 

Abaceaaea, — In  acute  abscesses  simple  as- 
piration is  usually  of  little  value,  as  uie  pus 
soon  re-aocumulates.  In  chronic  abscesses 
connected  with  diseased  bone  it  usually  fails ; 
and  often  it  is  impossible,  trom  the  presence 
of  cheesy  matter  in  the  pus.  If  performed 
with  proper  antiseptic  precautions,  however, 
it  can  do  no  harm,  and  may,  if  repeated, 
diminish  the  size  of  the  sac  before  other 
means  are  adopted,  or  even  effect  a  cure.  A 
modification  of  simple  aspiration  has  been 
recentiy  introduced  by  Billroth,  which  not 
infirequentiy  onres  even  chronic  abscesses 
undoubtedly  connected  with  diseased  hone. 
Instead  of  the  small  needle,  a  large  trocar, 
from  to  ^  inch  in  diameter,  is  fitted  to  the 
aspirator.  If  necessary  a  small  incision  is 
made  in  the  skin  to  facilitate  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  trocar.  The  abscess  having  been 
emptied  of  its  contents,  the  cavity  is  distended 
with  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  mercury 
(1  in  4,000)  which  is  again  withdrawn  by  the 
aspirator.  This  must  be  repeated  again  and 
a^ain,  till  the  flnid  returns  perfectly  clear. 
Finally,  an  emolsion  of  iodoform  and  glyce- 
rine (1  to  10)  is  injected,  the  trocar  is  with- 
drawn, and  the  opening  sealed  with  collodion. 
Most  commonly  the  abscess  fills  again  in  a 
few  days,  after  which  the  fluid  may  be  gradu- 
ally absorbed,  but  it  is  frequently  necessary 
to  repeat  the  operation  more  than  once. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  chronic  ab- 
scesses have  been  cured  in  this  way,  but  the 
exact  value  of  the  treatment  has  yet  to  be 
determined.  Biseaaea  of  the  Liver. — Hydatid 
cysts  have  been  auocessfully  treated  by  aspi- 
ration. In  many  cases  the  fluid  becomes 
purulent  after  <me  or  two  aspirations,  and  in 
some  the  cyst  has  opened  exteznally. 
purposes  of  diagnosis  the  small  needles  may 
always  safely  be  introduced  into  the  liver. 
Abscess  of  the  liver  has  been  successfidly 
treated  by  the  aspirator.  RetenHon  of  Urine 
may  be  safely  relieved  by  using  No.  2  needle 
above  the  puhes.  Ovarian  eytta  may  be  dia- 
gnosed and  treatedin  the  same  way.  Hernia. — 
It  has  been  asserted  that  strangulated  hemiu 
may  be,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  re- 
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lieved  by  the  nee  of  the  aspirator.  The  finest 
needles  only  should  be  used.  They  remove 
first  the  fluid  from  the  sso,  after  which  some 
gas  may  be  obtained  from  the  strangulated 
gnt,  but  fieeal  matter  rarely  fiols  to  choke 
the  tube.  Experienoe  has,  however,  shown 
that  this  mode  of  treatment  ia  both  dan^ous 
and  ineffieieut.  Diseaaet  of  Jomia. — .A^ira- 
tion  is  occasionally  useful  m  acute  synovitis. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  scratch  the 
ionde  of  the  joint  with  the  needle,  aa  this 
has  been  said  to  lead  to  acute  arthritis  and 
sappumtioii.  No.  1  or  2  needle  should  be 
nsed.  BydrocephaZtu  and  Spina  bifida  may 
be  aspirated  with  safety  with  No.  1  needle. 
In  hydrocephalus  itis  to  be  passed  through 
the  anterior  fontanelle.  No  case  has  hitherto 
been  cured  by  this  treatment.  In  Plewrisy 
and  Aaeitea,  except  for  purposes  of  diagnosis, 
in  Uie  writer's  opinion  the  aspirator  presents 
no  advantages  over  a  trocar  properly  oou- 
Btruoted  bo  aa  to  exdude  air  («m  Fabacbk- 
TB8IS).  JPerteardiHt. — The  operation  of  as- 
piration has  frequently  been  Bucoewfolly 
perftomed  for  pericardial  efiiuiou.  It  is  thus 
carried  out : — A  spot  is  chosen  2  to  2^  in. 
(5  or  6  centimetres)  beyond  the  left  edge  of 
the  sternum,  in  the  4th  or  5th  interspace. 
No.  2  needle  is  then  passed  obliquely  upwards 
and  inwards,  taking  care  to  tnni  on  the 
vacuum  aa  soon  as  the  eye  is  covered.  The 
moment  the  fluid  jets  into  the  syringe  the 
needle  must  be  held  steadily  tUl  the  flow 
ceases.  If  this  be  done  there  is  no  danger 
of  wounding  the  heart.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
as  to  the  existence  of  fluid,  No.  1  needle  muat 
be  employed,  with  which  the  heart  may  be 
punctured  without  great  danger. 

Mabous  Bbcx. 

ASTHENIA  1  ,1      .  J,  a- 

ASTHEWIcH*'  P"'-' 
strength).  —  Terms  signifying  want  of 
strength.  As  applied  to  the  entire  system, 
they  indicate  considerable  general  debility ; 
in  connexion  with  particular  diseasea,  they 
imply  that  these  are  attended  with  marked 
weakness.    See  Debilitt, 

ASTHEIfOPIA  (a,  priv. ;  tr6ivos. 
Etrength ;  and  the  eye). — Weakness  of 
sight.   See  Vision,  Disorders  ot 

ASTHMA,  SPASMODIC  (iaBtui ;  from 
im,  I  blow). — Stnov.  :  Bronchial  Asthma  ; 
Fr.  Atthme ;  Ger.  BronahitU-AMthma. 

DsnNiTiON. — An  affection  characterised 
by  severe  puroxysmal  dyspnoea,  recurring  at 
more  or  less  well-marked  periods,  generally 
in  the  night,  the  dyepncea  being  due  to 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  bronchi,  pro- 
duced by  a  variety  of  causes. 

ALxiouyat. — The  causes  that  induce  an 
attack  of  asthma  are  very  various,  and  may 
be  roughly  classed  according  to  their  action, 
direct  or  indirect,  on  the  respiratory  organs. 
In  the  former  class  the  exciting  cause  im- 


Direct 


Indirect  ' 


Through  the 
blood 
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mediately  affects  the  mucous  membrane ;  in 
the  latter  it  does  so  in  a  more  drcaitous 
manner,  as  through  the  blood  or  the  nerrous 
system  generally : — 
Dost 

Vegetable  irritants. 
Chemical  vapours. 
Animal  emanations. 
Climatic  influences. 
Bronchial  inflammati(Hi. 
Through  the  net-  ( Centric. 
Tous  system      '  Excito-motor. 

Gout. 
Syphilis. 
Skm-diseaaes. 
Heredity.  BenaldiseaBes. 
Direct  coimm.— Common  roadside  dust; 
fluff  from  woollen  clothing ;  the  dust  of  mills, 
threshing-floors,  or  bakehouses ;  and  any 
medianual  particles  when  injured,  will  pro- 
duce in  some  persons  an  asttunatio  seizure ; 
dust  of  low  speciflo  gravity  being  more  apt 
to  have  this  e£foot  than  heavy  particles  like 
coal,  steel  filings,  fto.,  from  which  arise 
lesions  in  the  lung  of  a  more  permanent  and 
serious  character. 

The  odour  evolved  by  certain  vegetables, 
such  as  ipecacuanha;  the  pollen  of  many 
grasses  and  plants  (500  Hat-feveb)  ;  certain 
chemical  vapours,  as  that  of  pitch,  sulphurous 
acid,  and  fmosphoms  fumes ;  the  peculiar 
smell  of  some  animals,  as  dogs,  cats,  horses, 
and  hares,  may  each  provoke  a  spasm  in 
individual  cases. 

A  still  more  powerful  cause  is  dimatic 
influence,  the  action  of  which  on  different 
patients  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  rednoed 
witiiin  the  limits  of  a  law,  but  depends 
mainly  on  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual. 
Extremes  of  temperature,  or  excessive  dry- 
ness or  dampness,  may  produce  an  asthmatic 
seizure,  but  in  the  largest  number  of  cases 
one  of  two  elements  appears  as  the  chief 
fitctor.  One  large  class  of  sufferers  trace  the 
attack  to  dampnett,  whether  of  soil  or  of 
atmosphere,  in  combination  with  either  heat 
or  cold  ;  another  to  eloseneta  of  atmosphere 
and  a  want  of  proper  circulation  of  air,  such 
as  is  found  in  deep  valleys  and  thick  forests, 
and  during  thundray  weather— this  last  class 
experiencing  great  relief  when  a  breeze 
springs  up.  Malaria  plays  an  important 
part  occasionally  in  the  causation  of  asthma. 

Far  more  genersl  and  int^gible  in  its 
action  is  bronchial  inflammation,  which  is 
the  cause  in  80  per  cent,  of  asthmatic  cases. 
It  frequently  happens  that  after  whoopii^- 
cough,.  measles,  or  infantile  bronchitis  the 
tendency  towards  asthma  begins  to  appear. 
These  diseases,  implicating  as  they  do  both 
bronchial  muscle  and  nerve  supplying  it, 
leave  their  mark  behind,  either  in  irritability 
of  the  mucous  membrane ;  in  induration  of 
some  portion  of  the  lung,  generally  at  the 
root;  or  in  enlargement  of  the  bronchial 
glands,  causing  pressure  on  the  pneumo* 
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RUtricSt  or  on  some  of  the  branches  of  the 
pnlmonaxy  plexosea  (aee  Bbonchial  Glands, 
DiMues  of)  ;  and  thus  la;  the  foundation  of 
asthma  in  after-life.  Aathms  following  on 
arrested  phthisis  is  not  rare  in  adultB,  pro- 
bably from  enlargement  of  the  bronchial 
glands  by  absorption  of  tubercle  and  caseous 
material.  In  other  instances  the  indirect 
cause  may  be  fbnnd  in  morlnd  atates  of  the 
nose  or  throat. 

Indireet  eouwi.  —  This  class  of  causes 
includes  those  acting  through  the  general 
nervoDB  syiitem;  those  acting  throng  the 
blood ;  as  well  as  the  more  or  less  structural 
one  of  heredity. 

The  centric  subdiviaifm  embraces  attacks 
•rising  from  emotion,  uiger,  or  fri^t ;  as 
wall  as  the  curious  altemationB  of  asthma, 
neuralgia,  anginft,  and  gastralgia  due  to 
some  centric  irritation  in  the  medulla,  in- 
Yolving  the  origins  of  the  fifth  and  eighth 
pairs  of  nerves,  and  manifesting  itself  by 
affecting  first  one  branch  and  then  another 
of  these  nerves. 

Excito-motor  causes  may  be  illustrated  by 
indigestion  or  eostire  bowus  giving  rise  to  a 
paroxysm  of  asthma.  In  the  first  ease,  irri- 
tation <^  the  medulla  induced  throu^  the 
gastrio  branches  of  tlu  pneumogaBErio,  and 
a  motor  efleet  is  reflected  ihro^gb  the  pul- 
monaiy  branchn.  These  pepHo  attacks,  as 
they  are  called,  occur  more  frequently  after 
suppers  than  dinners,  probably  because  re- 
flex irritability  is  always  exalted  by  sleep,  as 
we  know  to  be  the  case  in  epilepsy  and  the 
teething  convulsions  of  childhood. 

Gout,  towards  old  age,  often  takes  the  fmm 
of  asthmatio  seizures,  which  alternate  with 
the  articular  affections.  In  like  manner 
attacks  of  the  disease  have  been  attributed  to 
syphilis,  but  here  the  poison  generally  acts 
by  enlarging  the  bronchial  glands. 

The  connexion  between  a^ma  and  various 
kinds  of  skin-disease  is  intimate :  the  sub- 
sidence of  eezema,  of  urticaria,  or  of  psoriasis, 
has  often  be«a  accompanied  by  fits  of  spas- 
modic breathing,  which  have  ceased  on  the 
reappearance  of  the  eruptions.  Here,  again, 
the  state  of  the  blood  is  presumed  to  be  the 
origin  of  both  maladies,  as  in  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  which  will  be  presently  referred  to. 

Heredity  can  be  traced  in  about  40  per 
cent,  of  asthmatics,  though  the  tendency 
often  does  not  show  itseLE  till  late  in  life. 
The  characteristic  form  of  chest  is  frequently 
transmitted  irom  parents  to  children ;  and 
even  when  this  is  not  so,  a  disposition  towards 
■pasroodie  symptoms  in  caturrhal  attacks  is 
often  seen  in  the  children  of  •<nne  asthmatics. 

BnFloia.  —The  patient  may  retire  to  bed 
with  lav  or  no  premonitory  symptoms,  and 
sleep  forsome  hours,  hut  is  disturbed  in  the  late 
ni^  or  early  morning — 2  xjt.  is  a  common 
time — by.  a  feeling  of  oppression  approadiing 
to  snffboatbn,  referred  either  to  the  throat, 
Wmnm,  or  epigartrimn,  which  obliges  him 


to  sit  up  in  order  to  breathe.  Sometimes 
the .  onset  is  more  gradual :  the  patient, 
haNing  fallen  asleep  in  spite  of  uneasy  sensa* 
tions,  begins  to  wheeze  during  sleep,  and  is 
only  aroused  when  the  dyspncBa  becomes 
severe.  The  breathing  is  accompanied  by  a 
humming  sound,  which  gradually  develops 
into  a  great  variety  of  discordant  noises. 

In  order  to  increase  the  capacity  of  his 
cheat  to  the  utmost,  the  asthmatic  patient 
sits  up  and  fixes  his  shoulderB,  eitiner  by 

S lacing  his  hands  on  either  side  of  him,  or 
y  supporting  his  elbows  on  his  knees;  or 
Bometmies  he  stands  leaning  over  the  back 
of  a  chair  or  other  support.  In  one  or  other 
of  these  positions  be  remains  immovable, 
with  chest,  back,  shoulders,  and  head  fixed ; 
unable  to  speak  or  even  to  move  his  head ; 
the  lips  being  parted ;  the  face  pale,  anxiotis, 
and,  if  the  dyspnoaa  continue,  livid ;  and  the 
eyes  prominent  and  watery.  Every  muscle 
of  respiration,  ordinary  tmd  extraorcUnary,  is 
brouf^ht  into  requisition ;  those  passing  from 
the  head  to  the  shoulders,  to  the  clavicles, 
and  to  the  ribs  become  rigid,  and,  in  place  of 
moving  the  head  and  neck,  act  the  reverse 
way,  being  used  from  fixed  points  to  raise  and 
dilate  the  thorax.  The  trapezii  and  levatores 
anguli  scapulffi  by  their  contraction  elevate 
the  shoulders,  in  order  that  the  muscles 
connecting  these  with  the  ribs  may  act  as 
elevators  to  the  latter.  Even  the  muscles  of 
the  back  are  pressed  into  the  service,  and 
they  almost  cease  to  support  the  back ;  con- 
sequently the  patient  stoops.  At  each  in- 
spiration the  stemo-deido-mastoids  standout 
luce  cords,  leaving  a  deep  hoUow  betwern 
their  sternal  attachments ;  the  diaphragm  is 
contracted,  and  hence  the  stomach,  Uver,  and 
heart  are  somewhat  displaced.  With  all  this 
display  of  muscular  force,  the  chest  remains 
almost  motionless,  being  expanded  to  a 
variaUe  extent. 

In  spite  of  the  great  dyspnoea,  reroirations 
are  not  proportionately  frequent,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding thirty,  and  sometimes  falling  to  nine 
a  minute.  The  expiration  is  prolonged,  being 
generally  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  the 
inspiration.  The  pulse  is  usually  slow  and 
feeble ;  the  temperature  rarely  exceeds  99° 
Fab.,  and  is  often  below  98°  Fah.  Analysis 
of  the  expired  air  shows  the  oxygen  to  be 
almost  entirely  replaced  by  carbonic  acid, 
which  may  increase  from  the  normal  to  as 
much  as  11  per  cent.,  the  nitrogen  varying 
from  80  to  08  per  cent.  The  arrest  of  expira. 
tion  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  accumulated 
carbonic  acid,  but  the  total  disappearance  of 
the  oxygen  is  hardly  to  be  explained,  for 
that  oxidation  of  the  tissues  does  not  pro- 
ceed is  shown  by  the  pale  urine  passed  after 
the  fit. 

Phtsicai.  Signs. — These  reveal  leas  than 
might  be  expected.  The  percussion-note  is 
somewhat  raised  over  the  whole  chest,  most 
so  in  the  posterior  regions,  where  a  dnun-Iike 
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Bonnd  oecasionallypreTaiU;  thisfayper-reBon- 
ance  is  probably  due  to  accumulation  of  Eur 
induced  by  obBtmoted  expiration,  and  in  in- 
cipient cases  passes  off  with  the  attack.  The 
normal  areas  of  cardiac  and  hepatic  dulneu 
often  disappear  during  the  attack,  owing  to 
the  emphysema  temporarily  induced.  "When 
the  attack  has  passed  off,  careful  examination 
will  sometimes  detect  dulness  in  the  supra- 
scapular or  inter-scapular  ref^ons,  on  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  chert,  indicating  probable 
mla^onant  of  the  brondiial  gliwdi*, 

Atuoultation  shows  an  entire  abolitifm  of 
the  normal  breatfa-Boimds,  and  the  nistenee 
of  dry  sibilant  or  sonorous  rfaonchi,  every- 
where varying  in  tone  according  to  the 
calibre  of  the  bronchial  tubes;  the  smaller 
tubes  giving  the  high  notes,  and  the  lazger 
ones  the  deep  notes.  These  sounds  oontinu- 
ally  change  ueir  position,  springing  up  under 
the  listemng  ear,  and  as  quickly  vanishing 
again,  to  give  place  to  profound  silence. 

Fboobess  and  Dub&tion.— a  paroxysm  of 
asthma,  when  once  estabhshed,  lasts  from 
half  an  hour  to  several  days,  and  generally 
terminates  with  expectoration  —  thin  and 
transparent  if  the  seizure  be  short;  but 
abundant  and  more  or  less  opaque  if  the  fit 
be  pndoiiged,  or  if  the  case  be  chronic.  The 
sputum  has  also  been  found  to  contain,  in 
greatest  abundance  at  the  close  of  the  attack, 

(1)  the  so-called  Charoot-Leyden  crystals, 
which  are  minute  ootahedra  of  unknown 
composition,  but  soluble  in  warm  water ;  also 

(2)  CorMhrnann's  spirals,  which  consist  of 
olosely  packed  epithelial  cells,  arranged  in  a 
spiral  fwm  surrounded  by  mucoid  materiaL 
'iniese  are  not,  however,  pathognomonic  of 
asthma.  The  urine  is  light-coloured  and 
plentiful;  the  surface  is  bathed  with  per- 
spiration; and  flatus  is  often  expelled  from 
the  bowels.  Little  or  no  food  is  taken  during 
the  attack,  at  the  close  of  which  the  patient 
Calls  asleep. 

The  recurrence  of  the  attacks  when  once 
they  have  been  excited  is  genexaHy  periodic; 
but  much  depends  on  the  presence  or  abs^ee 
of  the  ezeitang  cause,  in.  many  oases  the 
patient  is  quite  free  from  wheezing  and  dys- 
pncsa  in  the  intervals,  and  feds  and  acts  like 
other  people ;  but  when  the  attacks  follow 
each  other  closely,  a  more  or  less  wheezy 
ocmdition  remains  behind,  and  a  few  signs  of 
obstructed  breathing  are  generally  to  be 
detected  in  the  interscapular  regions. 

CoHPLioATioMs  AND  Seqdbla.— If  the  asth- 
matic attacks  become  habitual,  their  effects 
are  seen  on  the  patient's  frame  and  on  the 
organs  implicated.  The  shoulders  become 
raised,  the  nead  being  buried  between  them ; 
the  muscles  of  the  back,  owing  to  their  being 
called  on  to  act  as  extraordinary  muscles  of 
reapiration,  are  diverted  from  their  use  as 
ereetors  of  the  spine,  which,  accordingly, 
yields  in  the  anterior  directum,  and  tiie 
patient  stoops.  The  frequent  occurrence  of 


spasmodic  contraction  of  the  bronchi  eansea 
hypertrophy  of  their  muscular  coat ;  and  this, 
with  or  wiuiout  the  congestion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  accompanying  it,  leads  in  time  to 
thickening  of  the  tubes  and  permanent  nar- 
rowing of  their  calibre.  The  more  cconmon 
result  of  asthma  is  emphysema,  arising 
from  the  difficulty  of  expiration.  The  emphy- 
sema, at  first  temporary,  becomes  in  chK)nic 
oases  permanent,  and  gives  rise  to  displace- 
ment of  the  adjoining  ot^ajiB  (Bee  Empht- 
snu).  Contnumon  of  the  l»onohi  large^ 
influences  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  con- 
siderable obstrootion  <rf  the  pnlmonaiy  cir- 
onlation  is  the  result.  The  vessels  become 
gorged,  and  the  lungs  sometimes  cedematous. 
If  the  emphysema  be  extensive,  we  may  in 
time  expect  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heaxt  and  marked  prominence  of  the  veins  of 
the  breast  and  neck,  and  the  effects  may  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  cause  cedema  of  the 
lower  extremities  with  albuminous  urine,  as 
the  writer  witnessed  in  a  case  where  these 
symptoms  disappeared  on  the  subsidence  of 
the  asthma. 

Fatholoot. — Patients  rarely,  if  ever,  die  of 
spasmodic  asthma,  though  death  may  ensue 
fr(»n  some  of  its  complications  and  soquele ; 
and  the  disease,  being  a  fhnetionar  one, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  any  morbid  anatomy. 
The  cmset  and  departure  of  the  attack,  and 
the  ever-changing  physical  signs,  led  Laeuneo 
to  think  that,  whatever  obstruction  in  the 
bronchial  tubes  caused  the  phenomena,  must 
be  of  a  spasmodic  and  transitory  nature.  He 
therefore  concluded  that  asthma  was  due  to 
a  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscles  wliich  had 
been  described  by  Beisseissen.  Laenueo  also 
showed  that  an  asthmatic  sufferer  could 
sometimes,  after  holding  his  breath,  actually 
breathe  naturally  for  one  or  two  respirations, 
thus  deadly  demonstrating  that  the  spasm 
was  capable  of  momentary  relaxation.  Other 
theories  were  put  forward,  and  doubt  was 
thrown  on  the  existence  of  muscular  fibres 
in  the  brcoichif  until  Dr.  0.  J.  B.  Williams 
proved  their  existence  by  his  experiments  on 
the  InngB  of  oxen,  dogs,  rabbits,  and  othn 
animals,  when  he  caused  contraction  of  the 
trachea  and  bronchial  tubes  by  the  applica- 
tion of  electrical,  chemical,  and  mechanical 
stimuli.  The  muscular  coat  was  shown  to 
be  more  abimdant  in  the  smaller  tubes  than 
in  the  larger,  the  former  contracting  suffi- 
ciently to  entirely  obhterate  their  passages. 
In  asthma,  excitation  of  the  muscles  pro- 
bably takes  place  through  the  anterior  and 
posterior  pulmonary  plexuses,  which  are  made 
up  of  branches  from  the  pneumogastrics, 
recurrent  laryngeals,  the  spinal  nerves,  and 
the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  thus  giving 
the  bronchial  tubes  a  very  wide  area  of 
connexions.  The  branches  of  the  pnfanwwry 
plexus  form  a  network  ronnd  the  bronohiiu 
tubes,  imd  contain  some  minute  goni^ia. 
When  the  cause  is  direct,  as  dust  of  any 
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kind  or  elimBtio  inflnencs,  the  spasm  may 
be  indoced  by  reflex  action  through  these 
small  ganglia,  or  through  the  pulmonary 
plexus,  Uiough  it  soon  extends  oeeper  into 
the  aervoos  system,  inTolving  the  pneomo' 
gastrica,  and  causing  a  motor  efieet  on  the 
thoracic  muscles  through  the  imper  cervical, 
phrenic,  and  dorsal  nwves.  'Where  emotion, 
id^A,  or  laughter  starts  the  fit,  the  irritation 
is  emtario,  and  oaueee  a  moUx  effect  on  the 
pulmonary  nlexus  through  the  pneumo- 
gaatrios.  Where,  again,  indigestion  excites 
it,  the  sensation  passes  through  the  gastric 
branches  of  the  pnenmogastrie,  and  is  reflected 
the  motor  filaments  of  the  pulmonary 
xus.  Lastly,  where  gout,  syphilis,  albn- 
minoria,  skin-disease,  and  heredity  are  the 
exeitanto,  we  may  re^d  the  blood  itself 
as  causing  the  local  irritation.  Spasmodic 
asthma  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a 
Deuroflis  of  tiie  pulmonary  branches  of  the 
pilexoa  of  (hat  name,  mm'^*^?'  to  other  neuroses, 
as  hemiCTaTua  and  aeiatica,  and  giving  rise, 
thzoogh  the  msAar  nerves  o£  the  plexus,  to 
^asm  of  the  bronchial  muscle. 

DuAHOSis. — Asthma  ia  distingnished  from 
brtmekitit  hv  the  fhgitive  physical  signs ;  by 
the  spasmodiic  character  of  the  dys{mcea ;  and 
by  the  scant  expectoration.  The  breathing  in 
btonchitis,  when  at  all  difficult,  is  hurried ;  in 
asthma  it  is  slow,  wheezy,  and  prolonged ; 
this  feature  also  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
gasping,  panting  dyspnoea  generally  aooom- 
panying  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  some  forms 
of  heart-disease.  From  croup  it  is  recognised 
parUally,  but  not  entirely,  by  the  age  of  the 
patient ;  and  partly  by  the  character  of  the 
dTspncea,  which  in  croup  ia  inspiratory, 
whereas  in  asthma  it  is  mainly  expiratory. 
This  characterietio  also  diBtingnishes  asthma 
from  ipasm  <^  the  f^ottis  and  the  various 
fonns  oC  laryngeal  dynmcea.  The  di^^tnosis 
from  emphytema,  wmch  is  so  often  mixed  up 
with  spasmodic  asthma,  is  founded  chiefly 
OQ  the  paroxysmtd  character  and  violence 
of  the  asthmatic  dyspncea,  and  on  the  com- 
plete freedom  of  the  intervals,  the  dyspnoea 
of  emphysema  being  nune  or  less  perma* 
QenL 

Aneurytm  of  the  aorta  and  other  media- 
ttimd  tumourt  often  give  rise  to  symptoms 
so  exactly  simulating  ^asmodic  asthma  as  to 
make  the  diagnosis  difficult,  and  this  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  these  tumours  pressing 
on  the  pneumogastrio  and  its  branches,  and 
Urns  indnoing  an  astimiatio  spasm.  These 
eases  are,  as  a  mle,  however,  accompanied 
by  a  cutun  amount  of  stridor  aruing  from 
laiyngeal  spasm,  not  present  in  aethma,  and 
this  symptom  is  often  of  great  Idiagnoetic 
value  'in  obscure  cases.  As  the  tumour 
eolsrges,  it  causes  greater  pressure  on  the 
hmgt,  trachea,  oesophagus,  sympathetic 
gai^ia,  or  other  structures,  and  produces 
Hhrill  cough,  dysph^^ia,  difficulty  of^ Inspira- 
tion, pain  m  the  west,  impalse  in  tiietluuaoio 
10 


wall,  and  other  noted  aneurysmal  symptoms. 
Moreover,  certain  physical  signs  become  evi- 
dent, e.g.  dulnees  over  the  first  portion  of  the 
sternum  or  to  the  right  of  it,  or  between  the 
scapula ;  tubular  sounds  and  bronchophony 
close  to  the  sternum,  or  above  one  or  both 
soapnliB ;  or  some  fintn  of  bruit  or  mnnuor 
in  the  course  of  the  aorta.  These  and  other 
symptcnna  and  signs  contrast  sufficiently 
witii  thoM  of  a^asmodio  asthma,  to  make  the 
diagnosis  from  developed  aneur}-am  compara- 
tively eaqy. 

In  some  cases  of  renal  dieeate  in  which 
albumin  appears  in  the  urine,  a  form  of 
dyspnoea  appears,  which  is  occasionally 
marked  by  paroxysmal  features,  and  has 
been  mistiuien  for  spasmodic  asthma.  Benal 
dyspnoea  differs,  however,  as  a  rule,  in  being 
more  continuous ;  and  in  having  for  its  origin 
cedema  of  the  lung  rather  than  bronchial 
spasm.    See  Bespibation,  Disorders  ot 

Fboomosis.— The  question  of  recovery  in 
cases  of  asthma  depends,  to  a  cOTtain  extent : 
first,  on  the  possibUity  of  the  removal  of  the 
exciting  cause ;  secondly,  on  Ae  age  of  the 
|»tieQt ;  thirdly,  on  whether  the  attacks 
increase  or  not  in  frequency ;  fourthly,  on 
the  condition  of  the  lungs  and  the  breathing 
in  the  intervals. 

If  the  patient-be  young  (say,  under  fifteen), 
the  chest  well-formed,  the  attacks  tending'to 
diminish  in  frequency  and  intensity,  and  the 
lungs  free  in  the  interval,  a  most  hopeful 

Erognosis  can  be  given.  If,  on  the  other 
and,  the  patient  be  middle-aged,  the  attacks 
increasing  in  number  and  severity,  and  the 
breatiiing  more  or  less  short  in  the  intervals, 
we  may  conclude  that  there  exists  a  consider- 
able amount  of  permanent  emjdiysMum  which 
renders  the  prognosis  of  an  nn&vourable 
character.  In  every  instaiiee  the  detecticm 
and  removal  of  the  exciting  cause  or  causes^ 
as  the  case  may  be,  exercise  a  chief  influence 
over  the  prognosis. 

Tbeatmeht. — The  principal  difficulty  in  the 
treatment  of  asthma  lies  in  clearly  ascertain- 
ing the  nature  and  origin  of  the  exciting  cause. 
When  this  is  discovered  two  great  principles 
should  guide  us,  namely:  first,  to  avoid  or 
remove  the  exciting  cause ;  seccmdly,  to  allay 
and  prevent  the  spasm. 

Many  of  the  cases  arising  from  direct 
causes,  as  from  dust  and  chemical  vapours, 
are  cured  by  simple  avoidance  of  the  exciting 
cause.  Where  bronchial  inflammation  in- 
duces the  spasm,  the  inflammation  must  be 
subdued  by  salines  and  expectorants,  com- 
bined with  some  anti-spasmodic,  as  bella- 
donna, henbane,  or  straiinouium.  In  more 
chronic  instances,  where  some  thickening  of 
the  walls  of  the  larger  bronchi  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  bronchial  glands  exist,  iodide 
of  potassium  in  doBes  of  grs.  v.  to  xv.,  or 
iodide  of  sodium  in  doses  of  gr.  v.,  or  a 
combination  of  both  iodides,  has  been  found 
very  beneficial  when  persisted  in  for  long 
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periods.  Bymptomg  of  iodism  may  be 
geoeraily  averted  by  temporarily  diminishing 
the  dose  and  dilating  more  largely  with 
wator.  Innnction  of  preparations  of  iodine, 
sncfa  as  the  linimentnm  potassii  iodidi  c. 
sapone,  or  the  unguentum  potassii  iodidi,  or 
painting  the  skin  with  iodine-tinotnre,  have 
not  proved  so  succeBBfUl  in  the  writer's  hands. 
The  waters  of  Woodhall  and  Furton  in 
England,  of  Kreuznach  in  Germany,  and 
of  Saxon  in  Switzerland,  contain  iodides 
largely  diluted,  and  may  be  beneficially  ad- 
ministered in  asthma.  AfTections  of  the  nose 
or  throat  will  require  attention.  Where  the 
attacks  depend  on  gout,  syphilis,  or  renal 
diBOBM,  or  an  connected  wuh  skin-disease, 
treabnrat  most  be  directed  (o  the  condition 
of  the  blood.  Arsenic  proves  of  signal  ser- 
vice in  asthma  co-existing  with  eoznna, 
psoriasis,  or  other  skin-affeciions. 

Where  heredity  is  the  predisposing  cause, 
the  origin  of  the  disease  Ues  generally  in 
defective  development  of  the  frame  or  of  the 
limg-stmcture  of  the  patient.  For  sach  per- 
sons gymnastic  exercises,  carefully  conducted 
swinging  on  the  trapeze,  and  other  means  of 
expanding  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  and 
correcting  the  asthmatic  stoop  are  to  be  em- 
ployed, combined  with  tepid  or  cold  sponging 
and  as  much  outdoor  life  as  possible,  with 
walking  and  riding  without  &tigae.  The 
imieaay  to  catarrh  is  thus  lessened,  and  the 
frame  of  the  patient  developed  and  fortified. 
In  a  Urge  number  d  eases — as,  for  instance, 
those  arising  from  climatic  influences — we 
have  to  treat  a  simple  neurosis,  and  to  allay 
the  spasm  either  by  climatic  or  by  medicinal 
means,  of  which  the  former  is  often  the  more 
important,  and,  owing  to  the  leading  part 
played  by  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient, 
generally  the  most  difQoiut.  In  obstinate 
Acases  the  doctrine  of  contrasts  appears  the 
only  safe  one.  Where  the  disease  has  been 
contracted  in  a  moist  climate,  a  dry  one 
must  be  tried ;  if  in  an  inland  district,  the 
seaside  must  be  resorted  to ;  but  for  by  far 
the  majority  of  asthmatics  the  atmos^ere  of 
large  towns  is  suitable,  and  the  snKUcier  the 
air  and  the  closer  the  streets  the  more  good 
do  the  sufferers  appear  to  receive.  London, 
Glasgow,  Birmingham,  and  Bristcd  are  all 
favourable  resorts  for  cases  of  neurotic 
asthma;  and  the  points  of  difference  between 
their  ataiospheres  and  that  of  the  country 
consist,  (1)  in  dryness ;  (2)  in  deficiency  of 
oxygen;  and  (3)  in  excess  of  carbonic  acid 
and  carbon :  ail  of  which  peculiarities  appear 
to  exercise  a  sedative  effect  on  the  neorosis. 
Damp,  whether  of  soil  or  atmosphere,  is 
usually  found  to  be  hurtful,  and  is  one  of  the 
chief  exciting  causes  of  asthma.  Nothing 
exemplifies  this  more  completely  than  the 
excellent  results  in  cases  of  asthma  pro- 
duced by  climates  of  which  the  atmosphere 
is  dry. 

The  mediaine§  most  nsefdl  in  asthma  are 


antispasmodies,  either  stLmnlaiit  or  sedatir& 
The  former,  including  alcohol,  strong  coffee, 
nitro-^ycerine,  ether,  and  nitrite  of  amyl,  will 
prove  more  efficacious  where  emphysema  is 
present ;  the  sedative  comprise  stranKmiam, 
belladonna,  Indian  hemp,  lobelia,  datura 
tatula,  tobacco,  opium  with  its  alkaloids,  and 
drugs  of  a  similar  action.  These  may  be 
taken  internally  in  the  form  of  extracts  or 
tinctures ;  or  smoked  in  pipes  or  as  cigarettes ; 
or  inhaled  as  vapour  diffased  through  the  room 
by  burning  powders  or  pastilles  containing 
them.  A  popular  and  often  reliable  remedy 
is  the  vapour  arising  from  the  combustion  of 
nitre-paper,  and  other  useful  foims  of  powder 
may  bedevised;  but  these  sboidd  be  reoona- 
mended  with  cantion,  lest  an'  nnfiwttmate 
habit  of  indulgence  in  &ming  prepiucatioiis  b« 
acquired.  In  the  severest  attacks  the  patient 
can  neither  smoke  nor  swallow,  and  m  tiiis 
difficulty  of  introducing  medicines  into  his 
system  we  find  the  hypodermic  injection  of 
atropine  (gr.  ^),  moi^diine  (gr.  and 
chloral,  or  suppositories  of  morphine  and 
belladonna  per  rectum,  prove  effectual ;  but 
if  albuminuria  or  emphysema  be  present,  or 
if  the  pulse  be  weak,  they  must  not  be  used. 
Chloroform  often  acts  like  a  charm  in  the 
worst  case,  and  after  inhaling  20  to  60  minims 
the  patient  will  gain  the  sleep  which  has  been 
denied  to  him  for  hours,  or  even  days ;  but 
as  the  effect  is  generally  transitory,  and  the 
use  of  the  remedy  not  free  from  risk,  it  should 
be  given,  if  at  all,  in  capsules  ccmtaining  a 
measured  dose.  Iodide  of  ethyl  (n^  v-x.)  can 
be  inhaled  with  advantage.  Ether  is  safer,  but 
not  so  efitsctive.  Chloral  hydrate  in  doses  of 
IS  to  20  grs.,  repeated  every  four  hours  imtil 
the  spasm  subsides,  has  produced  not  only 
temporary,  but  even  permanent  good  in  a 
large  number  of  asthmatic  cases,  and,  if 
watched,  may  be  persisted  in  for  some  time. 
In  the  writer's  he^ds  it  has  proved  a  most 
succeesfiil  remedy.  In  the  use  of  anti- 
spasmodics we  mustavoid  judging  the  effects 
of  one  from  the  failure  of  another  of  the 
same  class ;  but  in  difficult  cases  we  must  try 
each  in  succession — for  it  often  happens  that 
the  suocessful  remedy  is  only  arrived  at  ^er 
repeated  trials. 

The  mineral  waters  of  Mont  Dore  and 
La  Boorbonle  contain  arsenic,  and  appear  to 
act  favourably  in  the  more  purely  nentotio 
oases  of  asthma,  while  those  of  the  Fyrenean 
sulphur  springs  of  £aux  Bonnes,  £aux 
Chaudes,  and  Cauterets,  are  reputed  to  exer- 
cise a  beneficial  influence  over  the  malady, 
but  they  have  not  been  successful  in  the 
writer's  experience,  and  it  is  more  probable 
that  they  relieve  by  reducing  the  catarrhal 
symptoms  than  that  they  either  allay  the 
spasm  or  prevent  its  recurrence. 

Compressed  air  baths  at  pressures  varying 
from  half  to  two<tbirds  of  an  atmosphere,  and 
lasting  two  hours,  are  of  the  greatest  Imiefit 
to  as^matios,  and  appear  to  tednoe  the  sen- 
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nUreneBB  oi  the  pnlmoaary  j^xns  and  to 
liiininiali  oough  and  spasm,  but  they  must  be 
taken  in  numbers  varying  from  24  to  50  to  be 
of  penuAent  value.  fTetfAia,  Therapeutics  of. 

The  dietaiie  teeatment  varies  in  individual 
euea,  but  as  a  rule  asthmatics  should  dine 
early,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  limit  them- 
selves to  liquid  food,  such  as  beef-tea,  soups, 
sod  milk,  combined  with  such  an  amount 
of  stimulant,  in  the  form  of  a  pore  spirit,  as 
may  be  necessary,  thus  avoiding  any  dis- 
teusioo  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  before 
retiring  to  rest.  The  diet  should  ccaisist  of 
brown  bread,  dry  toast,  and  biscuits — excess 
of  starch  in  any  form  being  studiously  avoided^ 
a  fiiir  aapply  of  plainly  cooked  meat,  fish  or 
ponltry,  and  a  limited  amount  of  vegetables 
and  fruit,  care  being  taken  to  select  only  the 
most  digestible  of  each  class.  StimnUnts 
may  sometunes  be  taken,  but'  with  discern- 
ment. C.  Theodoke  Wiujams. 

ASTIGMATISK  (a,priT.;  and  trriy/io, 
a  spot  or  point). — Svnon.:  Astigmism. — Want 
of  ^mmetry  in  the  anterior  refracting  sur- 
faces of  the  eyeball,  in  consequence  of  which 
rays  of  light  proceeding  from  a  point  are 
not  brought  to  a  focus  ufkon  the  retina  as 
a  point,  but  only  as  a  diffaactd  spot.  See 
VuioM,  Disorders  o£, 

AaTBINQXHrrB,—  DErannDV.—  Me- 
didnes  which  cause  oontraotion  of  tissues. 

EmniEUTioN.— The  chief  astringents  are : 
Nitnte  of  Silver ;  Sulphate  of  Copper ;  Sul- 
•pbate  of  Zinc ;  Acetate  of  Lead ;  Percbloride 
of  Iron ;  Alnm ;  Tannic  and  Gallic  Acids, 
and  vegetable  substances  containing  them, 
such  as  OaJf  Bark,  Galls,  Kino,  and  Catechu ; 
and  Dilute  Mineral  Acids.  Some  authors 
also  include  m  this  class  of  remedial  agents 
such  articles  as  Ergot  of  Bye,  which  con- 
tracts the  blood-vessels  and  leasena  hemor- 
rhage after  it  has  been  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  although  it  has  no  local  astringent 
action. 

AcnoH. — NVith  the  exception  of  gallic  aeid, 
the  iubstanees  already  mentioned  ooagnlato 
or  precipitate  albnnun.  Dilute  mineral  acids 
do  not  coagnlato  albumin,  but  prednitate 
many  albuminous  bodies  Seom  the  alkaline 
fluids  by  which  they  are  held  in  solution. 
When  applied  to  a  snr&oe  from  which  the 
epidemus  has  been  removed,  the  other  astrin- 
gents combine  with  the  albuminous  juices 
which  moisten  this  surface,  as  well  as  with 
the  tissues  themselves,  and  form  a  pellicle 
more  or  less  thick  and  dense,  which  in  some 
measure  protects  the  structures  beneath  it 
from  external  irritation,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  cause  the  structures  themselves 
to  become  smaller  and  more  dense.  On  a 
muoouB  membrane  they  have  a  similar  action, 
and  they  lessen  its  secretion.  Tt  was  for- 
merly supposed  that  thcdr  action  was  partly 
due  to  meur  causing  tiie  blood-veseda  going 
to  a  part  of  the  body  to  contract,  thus  lenen- 
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ing  the  supply  of  fluid  to  it;  as  well  as  to 

their  effect  on  the  tissues  themselves.  But 
experiment  has  shown  that,  while  nitrate  of 
silver  and  acetate  of  lead  possess  this  power, 
perchloride  of  iron  and  alum  do  not,  and 
that  tannic  and  gallic  acids  actually  dilate 
the  vesBels.  The  astringent  action  of  these 
latter  drugs  must  therefore  be  exerted  upon 
the  tissues. 

Uses.  —  Astringents  may  be  employed 
locally  in  various  forms.  In  the  solid  form, 
as  a  powder,  or  in  various  preparations  such 
as  lotions,  ointmente,  plasters,  glycerines,  &c., 
they  are  applied,  especially  the  metallic 
astringents,  to  wounds  and  ulcers  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  size  and  increasing 
the  firmness  of  exuberant  granulations,  as 
well  as  of  protecting  the  surface  by  forming 
a  pellicle  over  it.  They  are  used  to  lessen 
conation  and  diminish  tiie  secretion  of  the 
various  mucous  membranes :  as  a  lotion  to 
the  eye  and  mouth ;  as  a  gargle  or  a  spray 
to  the  throat ;  in  the  form  of  an  injectiim  to 
the  nose,  urethra,  and  vagina ;  and  as  a 
suppository  to  the  rectum.  Administered 
internally,  several  astringents  have  a  power- 
ful effect  in  checking  diArrhcea,  and  eertaui 
of  them  may  have  a  local  action  upon  the 
stomach  and  intestines. 

The  remote  action  of  such  astringente  as 
acetate  of  lead  and  gaUic  acid,  when  absorbed 
into  the  blood,  in  lessening  hemorrhage,  is 
made  available  in  the  treatment  of  hsmo- 
ptysis,  hsmatemesis,  bsematuria,  and  loss  of 
olood  from  other  ports  of  the  body. 

T.  Lacdbb  Bbvnton. 

ASTTTBIAir  BOSE.— The  rose  or  ery 
thema  of  the  Asturias ;  one  of  the  numerous 
synonyms  of  pellagra — Mai  de  la  rota; 
Lepra  aatuTiennt;Elephantiatitaattirieiuit. 
See  PELLaoBA. 

ABY8TOUB  (a,  neg.;  and  mwroX^,  % 
contraction). — Stnoh.:  Fr.  Aayttolie\  Ger. 
Mangelende  Zueammetuiehung, — The  most 
advanced  stage  of  progressive  failure  of  the 
heart,  in  which  the  ventricular  walls  have 
become  so  feeble  that  the  systole  is  incom- 
plete and  hi^y  irr^ular,  and  the  cavities 
are  dilated  from  over-diatcoision  with  nndis- 
du;^^  Uood.   See  Heabt,  Dilatation  of. 

ATAVISU  (afoous,  a  grand&ther).— 
The  inheritance  of  a  disease  or  cfmstitnticmal 
peculiarity  from  a  generation  antecedent  to 
that  immediately  preceding.  See  Disease, 
Causes  ot 

ataxic}  (°'P"^-'  and Ta'fif,  order).— 
Terms  which  originally  meant  any  irregu- 
hirity  or  disorder,  but  ere  now  specially 
apphed  to  irregularity  of  associated  or  co- 
ordinated muscular  movemente.  The  noun 
is  frequently  used  as  ^^onymons  with  the 
disease  known  aa  looconotor  ataxy.  See 
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Co-OBDUfATiON,  DiBorders  of;  and  Locomotob 
Ataxt. 

ATELECTASIS  (arcXI^c,  imperfect;  and 
Scmu-w,  equmdon). — Absence  or  imperfec- 
tion of  the  expanaion  of  the  pulmonary 
alveoli  which  normally  takes  place  at  birth, 
the  Inngs  thus  remaining  more  or  less  in  their 
fcetal  condition.    See  Lukos,  Collapse  ofl 

ATHEBOMA.— 5««  Abtebibs,  Diseases 
of;  and  Aorta,  Diseases  of. 

ATHETOSIS  {Sdrros,  without  fixed  po- 
sition).—Deeinition. — A  name  given  by  Dr. 
Hammond,  of  New  York,  to  a  condition  in 
which  the  hand  and  foot  are  in  continual 
slow,  irregular  movement,  and  oannot  be  re- 
tained in  any  position  in  whioh  they  may 
be  placed. 

Descsiftiok. — The  special  character  of 
the  movements  in  athetosis  is  that  they  are 
slow  and  deliberate.  They  usually  affect  the 
arm  and  leg  on  one  side  only.  Voluntary 
power  is  retained,  bat  is  interfered  with  by 
the  slow  spasm.  The  fingers  are  irr^olarly 
flexed  and  extended:  at  one  moment  they 
sprea^  wide  apart,  the  thamb  being  over* 
stretched ;  thereafter,  first  one,  then  another, 
is  boat  into  iha  palm,  and  again  extended. 
The  movement  can  be  arrested  for  a  moment 
in  certain  positions  by  the  will,  but  is  re- 
newed with  increased  force.  The  foot  is 
usually  inverted;  the  toes  being  flexed  or 
extended,  but  in  less  constant  movement. 
The  spasm  may  cause  pain.  The  muscles 
sometimes  become  hypertrophied.  The  move- 
ments in  some  cases  cease  during  sleep,  in 
others  they  do  not.  Sensation  is  often,  but 
not  always  impaired. 

The  onset  of  this  oonditbn  has  been 
sudden  in  a  few  cases,  but  naually  the  move- 
ments develop  gradually  after  a  nnilateral 
seizure,  whether  a  ali^t,  sudden  hemiplegia, 
or  a  eonvnlsion.  The  salrjects  have  bera 
generally  in  middle  life. 

Athetosis  differs  from  the  spastic  conti-oc- 
ture  so  common  after  hemipl^ain  children, 
only  in  the  slowness  of  the  movements, 
and  in  the  fact  that  they  are  spontaneous 
and  not  limited  to  voluntary  movement. 
But  these  distinctions  are  not  absolute.  The 
disorder  of  movement  after  hemiplegia  may 
be  identical  in  character  with  athetosis,  and 
both  are  essentially  the  same  in  relations. 
In  what  is  termed  athetosis  the  cerebral 
lesion  is  so  placed  as  to  cause  no  distinct 
hemiplegia  in  most  eases ;  but  its  occurrence 
is  indicated  by  the  suddui  symptoms  which 
precede  the  slow  movement.  It  oannot  be 
regarded  as  a  distinct  disease  or  even  a  dis- 
tinct symptom.  Typical  athetosis  may  suc- 
ceed hemiplegia. 

Pathology.— It  is  probable  that,  as  Dr. 
Hammond  suggests,  the  seat  of  the  lesion  in 
athetosis  is  generally  the  optic  thalamus  or 
its  neighbourhood.   The  sudden  onset  of  the 
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disease  and  the  slight  affection  of  sensation 
are  in  favour  of  this  explanation  of  cases  in 
which  there  is  no  distinct  hemipleg^  Char- 
cot believes  that  all  post-hemiplegic  chorea- 
like movements  depend  on  the  miplieation  of 
fibres  outside  the  optic  thalamus.  In  a  case 
of  simple  ataxy  after  hemiplegia — an  analo- 
gous condition — the  writer  has  found  a  cica- 
tricial sclerosis  extending  across  the  optic 
thalamns,  and  probably  left  by  a  patch  of 
scrfkeuing.  The  symptoms,  perhaps,  ma;  be 
produced  in  various  ways,  smce  the  rela- 
tion of  the  motor  processes  in  the  cortex  is 
complex.  One  cause  of  them  may  be  a  state 
of  perverted  action  of  the  motor  cells  of  the 
cortex,  due  to  a  deficiency  of  the  upward 
influence  from  the  cerebellum.  Another  may 
even  be  partial  damage  to  the  motor  centres 
themselves. 

Fboonosis. — This  is  un&vourable ;  but  the 
slighter  cases  improve  and  may  even  approxi- 
mately recover. 

Tbeathekt. — Nervine  tonics  and  sedatives 
are  the  remedies  chiefly  indicated.  Of  the 
former  arsenic,  and  of  the  latter  Indian 
hemp  and  bromides,  may  be  given.  The 
contmuous  current  has  been  known  to  lessen 
the  spasm,  but,  ae  a  rule,  it  &ils.  The  posi- 
tive pole  may  be  placed  on  the  spine  or 
braclual  plexus,  the  negative  on  the  muscles 
involved.  The  action  of  the  continuous 
current  is  probably  in  part  direct,  in  part 
reflex,  lessening  by  the  peripheral  impres- 
sion the  over-action  of  the  centre. 

W.  B.  OOWERS. 

ATOirFc  }  ^  P"^^-  •  ""^ 

Terms  implymg  want  of  tone,  power,  or 
vigour,  associated  either  with  such  a  condi- 
tion of  the  system  generally,  or  d  partiotdar 
<ngans,  especially  those  which  are  contractile. 
See  Tone,  Want  of. 

ATRESIA  (a,priv.;  and  rirpiifu,  I  pierce). 
Absence  of  a  natural  opening  or  passage, 
whether  ccmgenital  or  caused  by  disease. 

ATBOPHT,  GEHEBAIi.  —  Bynon.  : 
Marasmus. 

Definition. — Atrophy  means,  etymolc^- 
cally,  simply  want  of  nourishment  (a,  priv. ; 
and  Tpotfi^,  nourishment),  but  the  term  is 
commonly  applied  to  the  condition  resulting 
from  want  of  nourishment,  namely,  wasting 
or  diminution  in  bulk  and  substance,  even 
though  this  may  have  been  produced  by  some 
other  cause,  and  even  though  the  supply  of 
nutritive  material  may  have  been  abun^Umt. 
General  atrophy  is  used  to  denote  wasting  in 
which  the  whole  body  partic^ates.  AIL  aente 
diseases,  if  severe,  are  aooompanied  b^  ema* 
ciation,  for  at  such  times  nutrition  is  tem- 
porarily interfered  with.  The  use  of  the  word 
'  atrophy '  is,  however,  cMifined,  as  a  rule,  to 
cases  where  the  interference  with  nutrition 
has  been  gradual,  and  the  loss  of  flesh  oonM- 
qnently  slow. 
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£tioloot. — Atrophy  is  common  enough 
tt  ail  periods  of  life.  In  infants  and  children 
it  is  doe,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  chronic 
fonotional  derangements  which  interfere  with 
the  digestion  ana  daboration  of  food.  Less 
frequently  it  is  a  consequence  of  organic 
disease.  In  adults  general  atrophy  sfddom 
resolts  from  any  other  cause  than  organic 
disease  and  functional  disorder  as  a  cause  of 
seriow  wasting  is  the  exception.  Inoldage 
Btaoiiiy  is  a  oommtm  oonseqitmce  of  the 
degoierations  of  iissne  which  accompany  the 
decline  of  life.  The  interference  with  nu- 
trition may,  however,  be  aggravated  by  the 
presence  of  disease. 

In  i»/ant4  wttfer  Uoeloe  moiUkt  old  there 
an  four  principal  causes  to  which  persistent 
vsatuig  can  usoally  be  referred,  namely, 
muoitable  food ;  chronic  vomiting  {gaetnc 
catarrh) ;  chronic  diarrhoea  (intestinal catarrh) ; 
and  constitutional  diseases,  such  as  inherited 
sjrphilis  or  tabereiUosis.  Bad  feeding,  by 
setting  up  a  chronic  catarrhal  condition  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels^  is  a  freqaent  cause 
of  both  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  bat  it  may 
prodoee  atnmhy  without  eifbsr  of  these 
Bvmptoms.  when  an  infent  is  fed,  for 
insttmee,  with  large  quantities  of  ferinaceous 
matter — a  form  of  food  which  is  alike  indiges- 
tible and  innotritions — a  very  small  part  only 
can  enter  m  nutriment  into  tiie  system.  The 
remainder  passes  down  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  is  ejected  at  rare  intervals  in  an  offensive 
putty-like  mass  or  in  hard  roundish  lumps. 
The  child,  theref<c»re,  although  overloaded 
with  food,  is  really  under-nourished,  and 
loses  flesh  as  long  as  such  a  diet  is  penisted 
in.  I(  as  often  happens,  diarrhcea  or  vomit- 
ing be  set  up  by  the  irritation  to  which  the 
digestive  organs  are  subjected,  wasting  is 
more  lapid  and  the  danger  q£  the  ease  is 
increased.  Not  only  exoeas  of  ferinaceous 
nutter,  but  any  form  of  Ind  feeding  will  pro- 
duce this  result.  Wasting,  indeed,  will  be 
found  in  every  case  where  the  food  selected 
is  unfitted  for  the  child,  and  thus  it  is  not 
infrequently  seen  in  infents  who  are  fed 
upon  milk  and  water  alone.  The  casein  of 
cow's  milk  is  dif&cult  of  digestion  by  many 
in&nts  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  coagulate 
into  a  large  firm  clot  like  a  Itmip  of  cheese. 
In  this  respect  it  differs  from  the  curd  of 
human  milk,  which  forms  light  small  floc- 
eolent  coagula,  and  U  digested  without 
difficulty.  Special  preparation  is  therefore 
generally  required  to  render  cow's  milk  a 
suitable  diet  for  a  yoong  child. 

It  is  not  only,  nowever,  tmsoitable  food 
iriueh  is  a  oaose  of  atrophy  in  in&ots. 
Catacrii  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  may  be 
prMent,althoiwh  the  feedingis  in  all  respieots 
Mtisfaet<Hry.  ui&nte  sn  excessively  sensi- 
tive to  chills,  and  catarrh  of  their  delicate 
digestive  organs  is  easily  excited.  Now, 
catarrh  of  a  mucous  membrane  is  always 
aeeompanied  by  an  increased  flow  of  mucus, 


and  this  alkaline  secretion  in  excess  aois  as  a 
ferment,  and  sets  up  decomposition  of  food. 
A  subacute  gastric  catarrh  from  this  cause 
is  not  rarely  seen  in  new-born  inbnts,  who 
thus  are  rendered  for  the  time  incapable  of 
digesting  even  their  mother's  milk.  In  such 
cases  the  feult  is  usually  attributed  to  the 
milk,  which  is  said  to  be  unsuited  to  the 
child;  and  the  motiier  is  eompelledt  much 
a^unst  her  will,  to  veon  ber  baby  and  feed 
it  in  a  di£Eerent  way.  So  long  as  the  catazrh 
continues,  howevo',  no  food  appears  to  agree, 
and  the  ohUd  often  after  a  time  dies  ex- 
hausted. 

Between  the  ages  of  one  and  three  years 
atrophy  is  commonly  associated  with  rickets. 
In  uiese  cases  the  wasting  is  noted  chiefly 
about  the  chest  and  Umbs,  for  the  belly  is 
large  and  swollen  firom  flatulent  accumulation. 
M  this  age  children  are  still  liable  to  waste 
from  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  bowels; 
indeed,  rickets  is  itself  often  compUcated 
by  such  derau^cements.  Sarcoma  of  the  in- 
ternal omni  is  also  sometimes  found  at  this 
time  of  life,  and  is  attended  with  extreme 
emaciation. 

A/ter  the  age  of  three  yeart  oaseous 
enlargements  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  if 
extensive,  may  become  a  cause  of  wasting. 

After  the  ^th  or  aixth  year  chronic  pul- 
mon&ry  phthius  begins  to  appear.  Cases  of 
heart-disease  as  a  result  of  acute  rheumatism 
are  also  more  frequentiy  seen.  Diabetes, 
too,  is  sometimes  met  with.  All  these 
diseases  may  prodnoe  much  interference  with 
nutrition. 

From  the  time  that  the  child  begins  to 
take  other  food  than  that  furnished  by  his 
mother's  breast,  he  is  liable  to  worms  in  the 
alimentary  catud.  The  presence  of  worms  is 
frequently  acctmipanied  by  loss  of  flesh,  not, 
perhaps,  so  much  on  aoeoont  of  the  pansites 
themselves,  as  on  aeoonnt  of  the  derangement 
of  the  digestive  organs  which  is  associated 
with  them.  Emaciation  due  to  this  cause 
may  sometimes  be  extreme. 

In  the  adult  atrophy  is  rarely  the  result  ol 
mere  functional  derangement,  but  is  almost 
invariably  a  sign  of  serious  oi^^anio  disease. 
All  chronic  ailments  are  not,  however,  ac- 
companied by  marked  wasting.  Purely  local 
diseases  lead  to  little  loss  of  flesh  unless  they 
affect  some  part  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  or 
of  the  glandular  syatem  which  is  concerned 
in  the  elaboration  of  nutritive  material ;  or 
otherwise  directiy  influence  the  processes  of 
nutrition.  Thus,  emaciation  quickly  results 
from  gastiic  ulcer  or  chrtmic  dysentery,  but 
chrome  pneumonic  phthisis  may  pi^uce 
little  diminution  in  weight  if  there  is  no 
pyrexia,  and  if  the  case  is  not  complicated  by 
diarrhcea  or  jnrofuse  expectoration.  The 
most  marked  atrophy  is  produced  by  the  con- 
stitutional diseases,  such  as  cancer,  tubercle, 
and  syphilis  in  the  third  stage ;  by  those 
which  set  up  a  persistent  drain  upcoi  the 
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system,  such  as  severe  albuminnria,  chronio 
htemorrhages,  and  long-continued  suppura- 
tions ;  or  by  tiioee  which  directly  impede  the 
passage  of  nutritiTe  material  into  the  blood ; 
and  in  the  latter  class  of  diseases,  influences 
whioh  act  directly  upon  the  thoraoio  daot, 
such  as  obstruction  to  its  passage  from 
preesure  by  aneurysm  and  other  tumours, 
must  not  be  overlooked.  There  is  a  form  of 
atrc^y  sometimes  seen  in  hyeterioal  females, 
depen^g  upon  disordered  innervation,  in 
which  the  most  extreme  emaciation  may  be 
reached.  Such  cases  are  marked  by  a  dis- 
like to  food  which  may  amount  to  abstdate 
loathing.   See  Neurasthenia. 

Anatohicai.  Chakaotsbs.  —  The  most 
marked  post-mortem  appearance  in  thie  con- 
dition is  diminution  or  lose  of  fa.t,  especially 
of  the  BuboutaneooB  adipose  tissue ;  and  this 
is  accompanied  by  wastm^  of  the  tissaee  and 
organs  generally.  The  histological  elements 
are  reduced  in  size  without  nndo^oin^,  as  a 
rule,  actual  nnmeriealdiminuticm.  'WiUi  the 
atn^y  is  often  assoeiated  a  certain  amount 
of  &tty  degeneration. 

Sthptoms. — The  symptoms  of  general 
atrophy  are  loss  of  flesh,  loss  of  colour,  and 
loss  of  strength,  combined  with  other  special 
phenomena  arising  from  the  particular  dis- 
order to  which  the  impairment  of  nutrition 
is  due. 

Tbeatuknt. — The  treatment  of  general 
atrophy  consiBts  in  removing,  if  possible,  the 
impedunent  to  efficient  nutrition.  In  the 
ease  of  a  chUd  the  diet  must  be  selected  with 
care.  Excess  of  farinaceous  food  is  to  be 
avoided,  and  cow's  milk  can  be  diluted,  if 
necessary,  by  admixture  with  barley  water. 
Warm  woollen  clothing  should  be  insisted 
upon,  and  special  attrition  eliould  be  paid  to 
the  warmth  of  the  feet.  Any  gastric  or  intes- 
tinal derangement  must  be  at  once  remedied, 
plenty  of  fresh  air  should  be  obtained,  and 
perfect  cleanliness  stricdy  enjoined.  In  an 
adult  the  disease  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
malnutrition  must  be  BOiight  for  and  sub- 
mitted to  treatment.  Efforts  should  be  made, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  arrest  any  drain  upon 
the  system ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a 
judicious  arrangement  of  the  dietary,  and  by 
attention  to  the  eliminatory  organs,  to  remove 
all  obstacles  to  nourishmuxt.  Even  in  cases 
of  oi^anic  and  incui&ble  disease  much  b^efit 
may  often  be  derived  from  due  observanoe  of 
physiological  laws.  Eustack  Sun-a. 

ATBOPHY,  IiOGAIi.— This  condition 
signifies  atrophy  of  a  jjort  of  the  body,  which 
may  be  apparently  congenital,  or  may  be 
produced  By  various  causes  acting  diiring 
life.  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  local 
atrophy  according  to  the  several  forms  which 
are  met  with. 

Congenital  Atrophy.— Congenital  atro- 
phy is  that  condition  in  which  some  part  of 
the  body  never  reaches  its  frdl  standard 


of  size.  It  is  more  correctly  denominated 
arreated  growth  or  congenital  $maUne»9. 
When  the  wh<de  of  one  side  of  the  body  is 
thus  affected,  a  moilced  and  permanent  dis- 
{voportiiMi  between  the  two  sides  results. 
This  hemiatrophy  is,  in  theory,  difficult  to 
distinguish  brom  hypertrophy  of  the  oppowite 
side,  but  mostly  ^e  paralytic  or  enfeebled 
state  of  the  atrophic  side  shows  it  to  be 
abnormal.  The  limbs  are  most  strikingly 
implicated ;  while  the  corresponding  side  of 
the  &ce  and  head  is  aometuues  similarly, 
sometimes  conversely,  affected.  In  some  cases 
atrophy  of  the  opposite  half  of  the  cerebrum 
was  fomid  on  post-mortem  examination.  The 
same  condition  may  be  partial — kemiatrO' 
phia  parfiaUt,  and  it  then  chiefly  affects  the 
face,  or  some  part  of  the  territory  of  the  fifth 
cranial  nerve.  These  conditions  must  be 
ascribed  to  some  perversion  of  innerratum 
occurring  daring  develo|Hnent.  Other  con- 
genital atrophies,  local  butnot  Amn-atrophii!, 
ure  more  probably  refsrred  to  obstmetioD 
of  blood-vessels  during  the  same  proeew. 
The  defective  development  of  the  br^n  in 
cretinism  has  been  atfetibated  to  the  preesure 
of  an  enlai^ed  thyroid  upon  the  carotid 
arteries. 

Fh^ological  Atrophies.— These  form 
a  distinct  class,  where  atrophy  of  a  part  of 
the  body  takes  place  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  development.  Such  are  the  wasting  of 
the  thymus  gland  in  early  life,  of  the 
mammffi  and  sexual  organs  after  a  certain 
age.  Most  commonly  the  atrophy  is  here 
closely  connected  either  with  the  involution 
or  x>erhaps  the  develoimient  of  some  ecnrre- 
lated  organ;  hat  it  is  not  possiUe  to  say 
what  the  nature  of  this  oonnexuKi  is,  whether 
one  of  nnteition  or  innervation. 

Aoqtiired  Atrophies.— The  eonditi<ma 
thus  diBtinguished  jposBess  most  interest  for 
the  practical  physician.  Wasting  of  any 
part  of  the  body  during  life,  when  not  physio- 
logical, usually  depends  either  upon  some 
interference  with  the  blood-supply,  or  some 
disturbance  of  innervation ;  but  to  these 
must  be  added,  in  the  case  of  organs  which 
have  an  active  and  continuous  function, 
disuse  or  over-stimulation.  Deficient  blood- 
supply,  which  causes  atrophy,  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  obstruction  of  a  nutrient 
artery,  especially  if  it  be  gradual,  since 
sudden  blocking  will  produce  more  com|^- 
oated  phenomena.  Constant  pressure  is  a 
cause  of  atrophy,  because  it  interferes  both 
with  the  blood-supply,  and  with  the  vital 
actions  of  the  tissue-elements.  Intermittent 
resBure,  on  the  oth«  hand,  by  causing 
ypenemia,  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  hyper- 
trophy. Moreover,  inadequate  renewal  of 
blood — that  is,  filling  of  the  vessels,  even  to 
excess,  with  venous  blood — or  venous  engorge- 
ment, though  at  first  it  may  cause  enlarge- 
ment, mostly  leads  to  atrophy  in  the  end  ;  as 
is  seen  in  the  granular  mduration  of  liver 
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and  kidneys  caused  by  disease  of  the  heart 
obstruoting  the  circulation.  Many  forms  of 
atrophy  in  old  age  are  clearly  dependent 
upon  senile  obstruction  of  the  arteries,  for 
example,  that  of  the  skin,  spleen,  and  kid- 
neys. The  instances  of  atrophy  from  dis- 
turbed innervatum  are  lees  easy  to  discrimi- 
nate, except  where  tiiere  is  actual  paralysis. 
In  two  distinct  diseases,  however, — progres- 
UTB  mnsenlar  atrophy  and  infantile  w  essen- 
tial  parmlyns,  lews  of  power  in  the  muscles  is 
followed  by  a  runarkable  wasting,  for  more 
ta|Hd  than  that  which  results  from  disuse 
alone.  Division  of  the  nerve  of  a  limb  pro- 
duces rapid  wasting  of  the  muscles  no  longer 
used,  and  this  is  accompanied  in  the  end  by 
some  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  bones  and 
tecesBory  parts.  Local  atrophy  of  the  skin 
is  sometimes  seen  in  regions  limited  by  the 
distribution  of  a  nerve,  e(^>eciaUy  some 
branch  of  the  fifth;  and  more  extensive 
atrophy  of  one  side  of  the  face  or  head, 
equally  marked  out  by  nervous  distribution, 
and  resembling  some  cases  of  congenital 
atrophy,  has  also,  though  rarely,  been  ob< 
wrved.  In  such  eases  Uie  writer  has  found 
aDMUuMoa  of  parts  oorrentonding  to  broDches 
of  the  fifth  nerve,  but  absence  of  mnsenlar 
paralyns,  such  as  would  be  due  to  affection 
of  the  seventh  nerve. 

Disose  produces  atrophy  only  in  organs 
whose  Amotions  are  active  and  constant,  such 
as  nerves  and  muscle.  Nervous  tissue  wastes 
constantly,  and  sometimes  rapidly,  when 
currents  cease  to  traverse  it.  This  is  seen 
not  only  in  the  nerves  of  paralysed  limbs, 
but  even  in  the  nerve-centres,  where  any 
interruption  of  the  nervous  channels,  either 
above  in  the  cerebrum,  or  below  in  the  nerve- 
trunks,  is  followed  by  degeneration,  ending 
in  aiiroithy,  of  the  whole  nervous  tract  lead- 
ing from  tiie  cerebral  cort»  to  the  peripheral 
termination—  so-called  teetmdary  d^genora- 
Uon  of  the  cord.  In  muscular  tissue  the 
wasting  is  almost  as  constant,  but  hysterical 
paralyses  make  an  exception,  the  helpless 
umbs  preserving  their  nutrition  in  a  sur- 
prising manner.  In  organs  whose  functions 
are  intermittent  or  periodic,  disuse  does  not 
appear  necessarily  to  produce  atrophy,  as  is 
seen  in  the  testicles,  ovaries,  and  mammts. 

That  excessive  stimulation  or  over-work 
may  produce  atrophy  is  seen  in  degenerative 
diseases  of  the  nerve-centres  arising  from 
undue  mental  activity;  and  of  the  sexual 
(M-gan^  from  excessive  indulgence.  Over- 
work of  muscles  very  rarely  produces  atrophy ; 
but  the  writer  has  seen  instances  wnere 
mdal  mnstjLsB  were  exposed  to  strain  while 
the  general  nutrition  was  low.  Atrophy  of 
muscles  is  said  to  occur  in  soldiers  when 
fed,  after  long  exhausting  marches. 

XmexplaiiLed  Atrophies.  —  Cases  of 
local  atn^y  occur  of  wmch  it  is  impossible 
to  give  any  satis&ctory  explanation.  Such 
are  the  conditions  known  as  linear  atrophy 


of  the  skin ;  some  remarkable  cases  of  atrophy 
of  bone,  espeoiaUy  of  the  skull  [JragiUta* 
otnum),  and  of  some  parts  of  the  cerebmm. 
Atrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland  appears  to  be 
certunly  the  cause  of  the  disease  called  myx- 
cedemo,  but  the  cause  of  the  original  atrophy 
is  unknown. 

It  is  possible  that  deficiency  of  special 
kinds  of  food  may  lead  to  atrophy  of  special 
organs — ^thua  deficiency  of  lime  may  make 
the  bones  soft,  and  deficiency  of  iron  arrest 
the  development  of  blood-corpuscles;  bnt 
even  these  &mihar  instances  must  be  ac- 
cepted with  a  little  reserve.  In  the  same 
way  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  any  special 
drugs,  such  as  iodine,  can  produce  atrophy 
of  special  glands. 

Patholoot. — ^Wasting  may  occur  simply, 
or  as  a  consequence  of  change  of  substance, 
or  irom  the  intrusion  of  some  new  material ; 
iu  other  words,  there  may  be  Bimple  atrophy, 
atrophy  from  degeneration,  or  atrophy  by 
atibBtitution.  The  first  is  probably  rare ; 
generally  some  change  of  substance  occurs. 
The  xaoat  frec^uent  d^enerative  process  is 
fittty  degeneration ;  the  albuminous  substance 
being  replaoed  by  fotly  matter,  which,  if 
afterwards  abeorbed,  leaves  a  void.  Oi^ans 
thus  affected  may  be  apparently  enlarged, 
though  ^e  original  substance  is  wasted. 
Atrophy  frx>m  substitution  is  seen  when  the 
connective  tissue  of  on  organ,  for  instance, 
increases,  compressing  and  destroying  the 
other  tissue-elements;  and  these  not  being 
renewed  when  the  newly-formed  connective 
tissue  contracts,  the  whole  oi^an  is  diminished 
in  bulk.  This  is  seen  in  all  the  changes 
called  cirrhosis  or  fibroid  degeneration,  as  in 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  kidneys. 

Teeatment. — No  general  rules  can  be  laid 
down  for  treating  all  cases  of  local  atrophy. 
Where  the  blood-supply  is  deficient,  we  nave 
rarely  any  means  of  supplementing  it ;  where 
innervation  is  at  fault,  it  is  seldom  under  our 
controL  In  general,  harm  rather  than  good 
results  from  any  attempt  to  attract  blood  by 
artificial  irritation.  In  the  case,  however,  of 
atrophy  from  disuse  of  the  nervo-musoular 
system,  a  line  of  treatment,  and  more  es- 
pecially of  prophylaxis,  is  very  clearly  indi- 
cated ;  this  IS,  to  keep  the  muscles  in  exercise 
by  artificial  means,  particularly  by  electricity, 
or  by  the  processes  of  friction  and  kneading 
known  as  passive  motion  {see  Massage).  In 
this  way  so  much  of  the  atrophy  as  is  due 
simply  to  disuse  may  be  checked  for  the 
future,  and  even  the  former  loss  reinstated. 
We  shall,  moreover,  never  do  harm  by 
attempting  to  supply  some  special  elements 
of  food  which  appear  to  be  deficient,  as  iron 
for  the  blood  and  phosphorus  for  the  bones  or 
nervous  system.  J.  F.  Payne. 

ATTDITOBT  mBBVE,  Disoases  of. 
See  Eab,  DiseBMS  of;  and  HKAiuira,  Die- 
orders  o£ 
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AUBA  {atfpa,  a  breeze). — A  peouliar 
■ensation,  8iri>jective  in  origin,  unmecliately 
preceding  an  epilepbc  or  hjBterical  eunvtu- 
sion,  and  named  reBpectively  aura  epilep' 
Uea  and  aura  kyaterioa.  The  word  was 
originally  adopted  becauee  the  senBation  is 
often  described  as  that  of  the  passage  of  cold 
air  or  light  vapoor  from  the  trunk  or 
extremities  to  the  head;  but  it  has  been 
extended  bo  as  to  include  any  phenomenon, 
whether  sensory  or  motor,  that  ushers  in  a 
fit  of  epilepsy  or  of  hysteria. 

AURAL  DISEASES.  — Ear. 
Diseases  of. 

ATTSCTTIiTATION  (auaeulto,  I  listen). 
A  method  of  physical  examination,  which 
etmsists  in  listening  over  various  parts  of  the 
body,  either  by  the  direct  application  of  the 
ear  (immediate  auaeultation),  or  by  the  aid 
of  special  instruments  (mediate  aueculta- 
Uon)y  for  the  purpose  of  stu^ring  certain 
sounds  produced  in  health  and  disease.  See 
Fhtsical  Examination. 

AU80UI.TATOBY  FKBCITSBIOir. 

A  method  of  i^yBical  examination,  in 
which  the  Bounds  elicited  by  percussion  are 
stadied  by  means  of  auscultation.  See 
Physical  Examination. 

ATTSTBAXtABIA.— The  portion  of  Poly- 
nesia lying  between  Iff  and  6(f  8.  latitude, 
and  110"  E.  and  170°  W.  longitnde,  which 
may  be  said  to  include  Australia,  Tasmania, 
New  Zealand,  the  Fiji  Islands,  the  New 
Hebrides,  and  some  less  important  islands. 

Australia. — The  climate  of  the  vast  con- 
tinent of  Anstralia,  which  ie  partly  temperate 
and  partly  tropical,  depends,  first,  on  its  lati- 
tude, and,  secondly,  on  its  conformation,  the 
monntain  ranges  being  distribnted  along  the 
coast  lines,  especially  on  the  eastern  snores. 
In  the  interior,  which  is  comparatively  flat, 
and  believed  to  be  f6r  the  most  part  a  sandy 
desert,  there  is  great  heat  ana  little  rain. 
The  hot  winds  frtau  the  interiw  are  often 
sufitnent,  in  the  summer,  to  raise  the  ther< 
mometer  to  IS?**  Fah.,  and  on  the  amount  of 
protection  from  these  enjoyed  by  the  various 
towns  depends  their  climate.  There  are 
also  sea  winds  from  the  N.  and  M.E.  The 
southerly  winds,  prevailing  chiefly  frt>m  No- 
vember to  Februaiy,  blow  fr^m  the  Antartic 
Circle,  and  are  cold  winds  of  great  velocity, 
ending  in  heavy  thunderstorms.  In  the 
tropical  region  the  rain&ll  is  from  November 
to  April;  and  in  the  temperate,  which  lies 
to  the  east  and  south,  it  prevails  only  in  the 
winter  Beason. 

The  following  are  among  the  principal 
towns  or  centra  to  which  invalids  pro- 
ceed : — 

AdeUUdet  the  capital  of  Soath  Australia, 
lat  85°  8..  long.  185^"  £.  It  suffers  from 
great  hMt  and  dron^t.  The  mean  tem- 
porature  is       the  TnnTiwinm  116»,  and  the 


minimum,  M" ;  the  range  being  81",  and  the 
mean  daily  range  20".  The  humidity  is  60 
per  cent.,  and  the  rain&ll  21  inchea  The 
soil  is  sandy. 

Briebane,  the  chief  town  of  Queensland, 
lat.  27i°  S.,  long.  168"  E.  The  climate  is 
almost  tropicaL  The  mean  temperature  is 
70°,  the  maximum  is  108°,  the  mimmum,  84°  ; 
the  range  74",  with  a  mean  daily  range  of 
21".  The  raiiuEall  is  61  inches,  EUid  the  mean 
humidity  76  per  cent.  Queensland  is  for  the 
most  part  elevated;  and  the  climate  of  the 
Darling  Downs,  on  an  average  2,000  feet 
above  sea-level,  is  considered  veryfine.  The 
townships  at  Toowoomba  and  Warwick  in 
this  region  may  be  recommended. 

Melbourne,  the  capital  of  Victoria,  lat.  88* 
S.,  long  146"  E.  It  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  healthy  and  agreeable  residence ;  the 
climate  being  dry  and  temperate,  and  fax 
cooler  in  summer  than  tlut  of  Sydney. 
Mean  temperature  67",  maximum  111°,  mini* 
mum  27",  showing  a  range  of  84°;  daily 
range  16°.  Metm  humidity  72  per  cent. 
Bain£all,  26  inches. 

Perth,  in  Western  Australia,  very  healthy, 
but  as  yet  little  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
invalids.  The  temperature  is  68"  (mean), 
and  the  rain&ll  80  inches  in  110  days. 

Sydney,  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales, 
lat.  84°  S.  and  long.  161"  E.  The  climate  of 
New  South  Wales  is  clear  and  dry,  the  tem- 
perature depending  more  on  the  altitude  than 
on  the  latitude.  The  plains  in  the  interior, 
swept  by  hot  winds,  are  very  dry,  while  the 
coast  diBtricts  have  abundant  rain.  Mean 
temperature  62'S",  maximum  107°,  minimum 
86" ;  range  71° ;  mean  daily  range  14",  Hu- 
midity 72  per  cent.,  and  rainful  60  inches. 
Paramatta,  on  Port  Jackson,  is  drier  and 
cooler  than  Sydney  (Lindsay) ;  and  the  Bla- 
wara  district,  inclndiog  the  stations  of 
Eden  and  Twofold  Bay,  is  suitable  for 
invalids ;  but  the  finest  (uiniate  in  Anstralia 
for  pulmonary  cases  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Biverina,  a  district  lying  between  Qoeens- 
land,  the  Blue  Mouiiiains,  and  the  central 
desert,  consisting  of  rolling  prairie  and  un- 
dulating downs,  with  a  rainfall  ranging  from 
6  to  24  inches,  the  average  being  14  inches, 
and  a  clear  bright  atmcnphere,  most  exhila- 
rating in  its  effect  on  invalids,  who  at  the 
settlements  of  Deniliquin,  Menindee,  and  the 
various  sheep-fiirmB,  pursue  an  open-air  life  by 
day,  and  often  by  night,  with  great  advantage. 

Taemanla.  —  Tasmania  lies  150  miles 
south  of  Anstralia,  between  lat.  40°  40'  and 
48"  88',  and  is  moimtainous,  with  a  deeply 
indented  coast-line.  The  climate  is  more 
temperate  and  equable  than  that  of  the 
south  coast  of  Australia.  In  winter  the 
cold  is  sufficient  to  produce  Uiin  ice  in  the 
low  lancto,  and  snow  showers  in  the  higher 
ranges.  The  mean  temperature  of  H^art 
Toton  on  the  8.E.  coast  is  54",  the  snmmer 
mean  being  62"  and  the  winter  47".  The 
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tunfiUl  varies  greatly,  from  100  inoheB  at 
Macqnatie  Harbour  on  the  W.  coast  to  24 
inchM  at  Hobart  Town,  distributed  over 
145  days.  The  prevalent  winds  are  from 
the  N.E.  and  S.W.  The  climate  is  favour- 
able to  in&ut  life,  and  the  country  is  re- 
garded aa  a  sanatorium  for  mvalidK 

Hew  ZealaiuL— New  Zealand  lies  be- 
twean  84°  50^  and  47°  fiC  8.  lat.,  and  con- 
sists  ot  a  North  and  a  8outh  besides  smaller 
TalimtiB-  The  North  Island  is  for  the  most 
part  Tcde&nie,  and  abounds  in  hot  springs, 
vhich  are  extensively  used,  and  active  craters, 
which  impart  an  importsJit  influence  to  its 
climate.  The  South  Island  contains  a  lofty 
range  of  snowctad  mountains,  whose  lower 
Elopes  form  on  the  eastern  shore  a  series  of 
terraces  known  as  the  Canterbury  Plains, 
and  other  fertile  regions. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  bracing,  hut  deci- 
dedly of  a  windy  character,  and  not  suited 
for  all  invalids:  at  Auckland  in  1870  no 
eaJm  ds^  was  recorded,  the  prevalent  winds 
being  W^S-W.  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  North  Island  is  68°.  of  the  South  64^ 
The  maTnT"""*  varies  from  87°,  at  Christ 
Chnrch,  to  75°,  at  Hokitika,  and  the  mini- 
mom  from  25°  to  84°  in  the  South  Island. 
Cold  ia  as  a  rule  unknown  in  the  North 
Island,  while  in  the  South  there  are  a  few 
snowy  days  each  year  on  the  coast.  The 
rainbll  varies  from  82  inches  in  ISff  days 


at  Christ  Chnrch,  to  181  inches  in  186  days 

at  Hokitika. 

F^i  IslandB.— The  Fiji  Islands,  partly  of 
volcanic  and  partly  of  coraline  origin,  have 
a  tropical  climate,  moderated  by  the  trade 
winds,  so  that  the  mean  temperature  does 
not  exceed  80°,  the  miniTnurn  being  given  as 
65°.  The  rainfall  is  chiefly  from  October  to 
April — the  hot  season,  and  varies  from  124 
to  216  inches  in  170  days.  See  Cldcate, 
Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

C.  Thiooobb  Williahs. 

ATTTOPHOITIA  (aMt,  himself;  and 
4>ci>i^,  the  voice).— A  ;phyBioal  sign  obtained 
by  studying  the  modifications  of  the  reson- 
ance of  the  observer's  own  voice  during 
ausonltatiGou  See  Fhzbicaz.  Examikatiom. 

AtTTOPST.    See  Nbchopsy. 

AX,  in  Ari^e  in  Tranoe. -Thermal 
waters.   See  IfimRAL  Watbbs. 

AZOBES ;  St.  Uiohoel.— Warm,  very 
moist,  equable  climate.  Mean  winter  tem- 
perature 58"  F.  Prevailing  winds  N.  and 
£.   See  Cldutb,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

AZOTTTBIA.— A  condition  of  the  urine 
in  which  there  exists  an  absolute  and  relative 
excess  of  urea,  without  accompanying 
pyrexia.   See  Ubinb,  Morbid  Conditions  of. 


B 


BACXLIil  (hacUlum,  a  little  rod  or  staff). 
SnroH. :  Fr.  BaciUet ;  Ger.  BadUen. 

The  term  baeilbu  was  applied  by  Ctdm  to 
thelimgerTod-shapedbaetena,  baeteriam  to 
the  shortor  forms;  filaments  being  distin- 
goished  as  'Ic^tothrix,*  'vibrio,*  An.  But  the 
great  variety  m  length  of  the  individual  ele- 
mmte  of  the  same  oi^^anism,  and  the  varia- 
tions under  different  conditions  and  periods 
of  life,  rendered  such  a  distinction  impossible. 
Hence  the  term  baciUue  is  now  used  for  all 
the  species  of  schizomycetes  which  commonly 
have  th«  form  of  straight  rods,  although  in 
some  conditions  of  growth  they  may  form 
filaments.  By  some  myoologiste  the  term  is 
used  in  a  more  restricted  sense ;  but  it  seems 
well  at  present  to  use  it  in  this  somewhat 
wide  manner,  until  onr  knowledge  allows  of 
mme  seient^  elassification.    See  Micbo- 

OBOAlOaifS. 

BACTERIA  (fiaKt^piay,  a  rod).— SmoH. : 
Fr.  Bacieries ;  Ger.  Bacterien. 

Originally  applied  to  common  rod-shaped 
<»gamsms  of  the  class  Schieomycetee,  and 
especially  to  one  supposed  variety  called 
Bacterium  termo,  this  name  was  later  ex- 
teoded  to  include  the  whole  of  the  clase  of 


schizomycetes  or  fission-funfi^.  Thus  the 
term  bacteriology  has  been  practically  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  science  of  the  lower  orders 
of  chlorophylless  alga.  But  of  late,  owing 
partly  to  the  eon&sion  involved  in  thn 
double  use  of  the  term  for  the  rod-shaped 
oi^anisms  and  for  the  entire  class ;  partl;y  to 
the  &ot  that  fimgi  of  other  orders  than  schizo- 
mycetes are  related  to  parasitic  disease ;  and 
perhaps  stUl  more  to  the  domiiunt  influence 
of  Pasteur  and  the  French  school,  the  term 
microbea  has  largely  replaced  the  names 
'  bacteria  '  and  <  micro-organisms ' ;  and  for 
the  particular  species  formerly  named  bac- 
terium X,  y,  &c.,  the  more  accurate  terms 
bacillus,  tpiriUwmf  Ac,  are  used.  See  MiCBo- 

OBOANISHS. 

BADEir .  BADSK,  in  Gennany.- 
Thermal  saline  waters.  S^ee  MinebalWatbbs. 

B  ADBIT,  in  Austria.- Thermal  sulphur 

waters.   See  Mineral  Watebb. 

BADEN,  in  Switserland.— Thermal 
sulphur  waters.    See  Minebal  Waters. 

BADENWEHiEB,  in  Germany. 
Simple  thermal  waters.  See  Mihbbal 
Watbbs. 
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BAGS^BEB  -  DE  -  BIGOBHE,  in 
Vr&nce.  —  Simple  thermal  and  earthy 
wa  ere.   See  Minbbai.  "Watbbs. 

BAGNEBES  -  DE  .  I.UCHON,  in 
France. — Thermal  sulphur  waters.  See 
Mineral  WATBRa. 

BAliAiriTIS  —  BALAWOP08THI- 

TIS  i^Xavoi,  an  acom ;  and  n-otrd?,  the 
foreskin), — Synon.  :  Bastard  Clap  ;  Bleimor- 
rhagia  Balcmi ;  Inflanmiatory  Phimosis. 

BEFmiTtoK. — Inflammation  of  the  oppos- 
ing Bur&ces  of  the  glana  and  prepuce ; 
sometimes  acute — even  gangrenous,  and 
sometimes  chronic.  A  purdy  local  affection ; 
frequently,  but  not  neeessarily,  of  venereal 
(vigin. 

.^TioLoeT. — Balanitis  is  much  less  com- 
mon than  urethritis,  beii^  met  with  at  the 
Lock  Hospital  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
twenty-four  of  the  latter.  It  may  be  either 
primary;  or  consecutive  to  chancres, 
syphilitic  eruptions,  wsrte,  accumulated 
smegma,  variolous  pustules,  or  gonorrhoea. 
Vtlien  primary,  the  common  predisposing 
cause  is  a  long,  tight  foreskin.  Foumier 
attribntes  two-thirds  of  the  cases  of  balanitis 
to  a  long  prepuce  with  insufiicieut  cleansing ; 
about  one-third  to  irritation  by  chancres  and 
gonorrheal  pus ;  and  a  very  few  to  other 
causes. 

STUPTOMS.—The  sjrmptoms  of  balanitis 
depend  on  the  intensity  and  extent  of  the 
infliunmation.  In  the  sunplest  form  there  is 
heat  and  itching  of  tiie  furrow,  slight  redness 
of  that  part,  with  a  milky  or  yellowish  secre- 
tion. When  the  inflammation  is  more  severe 
and  extended,  swelling  and  pain  are  added, 
the  other  symptoms  are  more  marked,  and 
eharaoteristio  ezeoriations  appear.  These 
excoriations  are  irregular,  shallow,  never 
extending  deeply,  but  often  coalescing  into 
large  raw  ehafinga.  An  abundant  yellowish- 
green  matter  of  offensive  odour  bathes  the 
surface.  M''hen  the  urine  trickles  over  these 
excoriations  there  is  severe  smarting  pain. 
If  still  further  irritated,  the  foreskin  swells 
enormously,  is  divided  at  the  free  border  by 
deep  creases,  and  can  no  longer  be  tum^ 
hvM..  Aching,  smarting,  great  tenderness, 
and  ipainfiil  erection,  oftan  accompanied  by 
constitutional  disturbance  and  fever,  are 
present. 

Complications.— The  cellular  tissue  and 
the  lymphatic  ducts  of  the  foreskin  and 
sheath,  or  the  lymphatic  f^ands,  may  inflame 
to  suppuration,  to  ulceration,  and,  in  persons 

enfeebled  by  any  cause,  even  to  gangrene. 
Sloughing  begins  on  the  iimer  surface  of  the 
foresiin  at  the  upper  part ;  seldom  to  much 
extent,  though  the  whole  prepuce,  except  the 
frsnum,  may  be  lost,  and  when  cicatrisation 
sets  in  the  organ  appears  circumcised.  Para- 
phimosis in  caused  by  imprudent  retraction 
of  a  swollen  foreskin.  Warts  keep  up  chronic 
posthitis  of  the  farrow.    Adhesions,  usually 


at  the  corona  and  the  farrow,  may  attach  the 
prepuce  completely  to  the  glans.  Thicken- 
ing uid  phimosM  are  not  tmcommon  after 
repeated  attacks. 

ConBSE, — The  duration  of  balanitis  de- 
pends on  the  anatomical  condition  of  the 
parts.  When  remedies  can  be  easily  applied, 
it  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  days.  With 
phimosis,  the  course  is  severe,  and  the  dura- 
tion is  indefinite ;  even  when  limited  to  the 
furrow,  posthitis  is  often  obstinate. 

DuGNOsis. — This  is  easy  when  the  parts 
can  be  exposed.  Serpea  is  distingwshed 
from  balanitis  by  small  round  ulcers,  grouped 
on  a  red  area,  and  limited  to  one  or  two 
points  of  the  mncaus  surfiice,  without  general 
congestion.  Simple  chancre  has  well^efined 
undermined  edges  and  a  spongy  sor&ee. 
The  eyphiWie  aore  has  the  indurated  base 
and  enlarged  lymphatic  glands.  When  there 
is  phimosis,  the  discharge  may  come  from 
the  urethra  or  from  a  chancre.  If  from  the 
urethra,  it  can  usually  be  seen  escsfiing 
thence,  and  there  is  pain  along  the  penis, 
with  other  signs  of  urethritis.  An  ulcer 
under  the  foreskin  is  betrayed  by  a  hard  and 
tender  swelling  felt  through  the  skin,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  consecutive 
sores  usually  appear  at  the  orifice  of  the 
prepuce. 

Pboonobis. — The  prognosis  of  balanitis  in 
the  simple  form  is  always  good.  If  the  com- 
plaint is  secondary  or  symptomatie,  gangrene 
IS  not  uncommon. 

Treathbkt. — The  chief  indication  is  to 
keep  the  inflamed  inr&ces  separate.  After 
washing  and  thoroughly  drying,  the  excoria- 
tions should  be  touched  with  a  10-grain 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  a  bit  of  dry 
lint  laid  on  the  glans  before  the  foreskin 
is  drawn  forward.  If  there  is  phimosis, 
frequent  injections  of  tepid  water,  and  twice 
daily  of  a  R-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  must  be  thrown  to  the  farthest  part 
of  the  foreskin  with  a  long-nozzled  syringe. 
Leeches  to  the  groins,  and  morphine  in- 
ternally, or  hypodermically,  relieves  pain. 
Acupunctures  give  vent  to  simple  cedema,  but 
tend  to  accelerate  gangrene  with  brawny 
tension  and  erysipelatous  redness.  Incisions, 
if  needed,  should  be  free ;  one  on  each  side, 
carried  quite  back  to  the  furrow.  The  upper 
half  of  the  foreskin  can  then  be  eauly  turned 
back,  and  the  subsequent  deformity  is  less  than 
if  the  foreskin  were  divided  at  the  dorsum. 
In  paraphimosis,  before  replacing  the  swollen 
foreskin,  the  tension  should  be  relieved  by 
acupuncture  and  astringent  lotions,  or  by 
incisions  if  needed.  Chancres  and  inflamed 
inguinal  glands  must  be  treated  with  the 
baianoposthitis  according  to  their  needs. 
When  there  is  an  ulcer,  concealed  by 
phimosis,  and  the  syringing  with  warm 
water  has  cleared  away  the  dischai^,  an 
injection  of  20  drops  of  the  following  emul- 
sion (iodoform,  I  part ;  powdered  tragaoanth, 
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1  [art;  glycerme,  S  parts;  water,  10  parts) 
rapidly  subdues  irritation  and  ulceration. 
If  the  signs  of  ^philitic  infection  be 
[veaent ;  ue.,  the  persistence  of  defined  in- 
dnr&tioD  when  the  general  inflammatory 
Bwelling  is  subsiding,  qxiill-like  thickening  of 
the  iantl  lymph^ic  ducts  of  the  penis,  and 
mohiple  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
in  the  groin,  mercury  should  oe  administered 
irithoat  dela^,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  bring 
OQ  ind  mMrtVLiii  alight  qionginess  of  the 

BERKKtEY  HiLZ.. 

BALDITSSS.— Stnon.:  Alopecia;  Fr. 
Calriiie;  Ger.  Kahlheit. 

Dbscbiftiok. — Baldness  or  loss  of  hair 
msents  an  extenaive  langa  of  variation  in 
o^ree,  from  moderate  thinness  of  the  hair, 
radi  OS  occurs  in  defitmium  captUorum, 
to  eranplete  baldness — oZopffcta  eaiva  or 
takUies,  the  latter  not  limited  to  the  scalp 
alime,  but  involving  eyebrows,  eyelashes, 
heard,  and  every  hair  of  the  body.  Instead, 
however,  of  being  general,  baldness  may  be 
fortitU,  a&cting  more  or  less  of  the  surfiEice 
of  the  scalp  for  example,  the  smnmit  and 
ftochead  in  men,  and  the  summit  and  occiput 
in  women.  One  remarkable  form  of  partial 
tnidness  has  been  denominated  alopecia 
areata,  or  simply  area-,  and  aa  this  was 
dfiscribed  by  Celsus,  it  has  likewise  been 
called  area  Celai.  Area  occurs  suddenly, 
ind  is  a  mere  falling-off  of  the  hair  over  a 
spue  of  circular  figure ;  there  may  be  one 
or  more  of  each  are»,  and  sometimes  wrea 
is osJ^tiie  beginning  of  oalvities.  Areaislike- 
vise  oecasionaJIy  met  with  in  the  whiskers 
and  beard.   See  Alopbou.  Abeata. 

£noLooT. — ^The  causes  of  alopecia  are 
nhanstod  nutritive  power  of  ute  skin; 
noVe-paresis  in  the  ease  of  area ;  syphilis; 
sod  local  injury.  The  aloj^oia  of  syphilis 
bQows  the  plan  of  distribution  of  its 
exsnthem.  Partial  alopecia  may  result 
from  a  blow ;  from  the  accidental  tearing  out 
vi  a  lock  of  hair ;  from  the  sting  of  a  bee ; 
from  nervous  shodc ;  or  from  other  causes. 

Patholoot. — The  patholc^  of  alopecia  is 
a  loss  of  nutritive  power  of  the  skin,  some- 
times progressive,  and  consequent  on 
sdvaactng  age,  as  in  general  bali^ess ;  and 
umetimes  limited  to  a  nerve-district  of 
equH  extent,  as  in  area.  This  fiu:t  is  very 
evident  in  the  latter  form,  int^imnch  as,  con- 

Cid  with  the  sudden  dropping-out  of  the 
,  the  int^ument  is  pale  and  thin,  poorly 
nonrished,  somewhat  anEesthetio,  and 
thinner  in  the  centre  than  at  the  oircum- 
ferenee ;  while  tlu  hairs  wlueh  remain  at 
the  periphery  are  altered  in  structure, 
ehiboed  and  broken  ofil 

TtE&TXSH'r.^inus  consists  in  the  restora- 
tion of  nerve-power  and  nutritive  power,  and 
in  local  stimulation.  The  best  applications 
Cnthe  latter  piurpoee  are  &e  stimulating  lini- 


ments of  the  British  Fharmacopceia ;  e.g. 
liniment  of  ammonia,  compound  camphor 
liniment,  and  the  liniments  of  chloroform 
and  mustard ;  or  the  acetiun  cantharidis 
properly  diluted  for  general  alopecia,  or 
applied  with  a  brush  in  its  concentrated 
form  for  area.  In  the  treatment  of  the 
latter,  ammonia,  turpentine,  and  the  com- 
pound tincture  of  iodine  are  likewise  useful; 
while  for  syphilitic  alopecia  the  white  pre- 
cipitate ointment  with  camphor  ie  the  best 
local  aj^cation,  conjoined  with  anti-syphi- 
litic conBtitntional  treatment.  See  Haib, 
Diseases  of.  Erasmus  Wilson. 

BAIiNEOLOGT  (SoXaxrwf,  abath;  and 
Xtf-yus,  a  word) .~ A  scientific  exposition  of  all 
that  relates  to  baths  and  bathing.  See  Baths  ; 

and  HTDBOTHEaAPEDTICS. 

BAXiKEOTHEBAFBUTICS  (3«X<.- 
vfiov,  a  bath ;  and  6fpaiTtva,  I  heal). — That 
department  of  therapeutics  which  deals  with 
the  appHcation  of  baths  in  the  treatment  of 
disease.     See   Baths;  and  Htdbothbsa- 

PEUTICS. 

BARB  A  DOES  LEG.— A  fbim  of  Ele- 
phantiasis. See  £L£PHAimAsis. 

BABBZEBS^A  synonym  for  Beriheri. 
See  Bebibebi. 

BAB^GES,  in  Franoa—Thermal  sul- 
phur  waters.   See  Mineral  Waters. 

BABTFELD,  in  Hungary.— AlkaUne 
saline  chalybeate  springs,  with  iodine.  Bee 
Mineral  Watebs. 

BASEDOW'S  DISEASE.- A  syno- 
nym for  exophthahuio  goitre.  See  Ex- 
ofbthaluig  Goitre. 

BATH,  in  Some(FBot8hire.^imple 
thermal  and  earthy  waten.  800  Kineral 
Waters. 

BATHS.— Baths  may  be  regarded  as 
aimple  and  oontpoaite,  medicated,  or  arti- 
ficial. They  may  be  used  in  the  form  of 
liquid,  vwonr,  or  air.  We  shall  consider 
them  under  tiiese  heads  in  the  following 
description. 

A.  SmpLB  Baths. — I.  Simple  Iiiquid 
Baths. 

1.  The  Cold  Bath.~By  a  cold  bath  is 
meant  the  immersion  of  the  body  in  water 
below  the  temperature  of  70°  Fh.  Anything 
below  50*  is  considffled  a  very  cold  bath. 
The  first  effect  of  the  bath  is  a  sensation  of 
cold  amounting  almost  to  shivering,  with 
^i^t  gasping  for  breath.  If  the  bath  is  con- 
tinued for  more  than  two  or  three  minutes, 
the  temperature  ai  the  skin  is  diminished ; 
and  if  it  is  inrotraeted,  the  blood  and  tlie  sub- 
jacent tissues  lose  a  little  heat,  but  this  does 
not  generally  occur  till  after  quitting  the 
bath.  If  the  cold  is  intense  and  prolonged, 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  numbness  of 
the  skin;  while  the  pulse  becomes  small,  and 
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may  &11  from  ten  to  tweitliy  beats  in  the 
minnte.  After  a  short  time  (the  colder  the 
water  the  shorter),  reaction  takes  place, 
bringing  redness  to  the  skin  and  ioorease  of 
temperature,  vritix  a  certain  amomit  of  ex- 
citement ;  but  if 'the  bath  be  continued,  the 
depression  returns.  The  immediate  action 
of  the  cold  bath  is  to  caose  the  capillaries  to 
contract  and  repel  the  blood  from  the  sur- 
face, while  by  its  operation  on  the  peripheral 
extremities  of  the  nerves,  it  acts  upon  the 
central  nervous  system.  In  its  more  remote 
effects,  the  cold  bath  accelerates  the  trans- 
mutation of  tisBues,  augmenting  the  excretion 
of  carbonic  acid  and  of  urea  from  the  system, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  increasing  the  appetite. 

The  body  is  naoally  immersed  at  once  in 
cold  water,  but  the  shock  of  this  may  be 
dimjnished  by  first  using  tepid  water,  and 
then  gradually  adding  oold  to  it. 

The  effect  of  a  cold  bath  depends  much  on 
its  duration.  Brief  immersion,  that  is  for 
three  or  four  minutes,  makes  both  the  de- 
uresaing  and  the  exciting  action  less;  a 
longer  duration,  say  of  ten  to  fifteen  minutes, 
increases  both  acuons ;  but  if  the  bath  be 
very  protracted,  the  continued  abstraction  of 
heat  produces  depression  only.  The  effects 
of  a  cold  bath  are  less  intense  if  the  bather 
is  able  to  keep  himself  in  motion,  and  es- 
pecially if  he  swims. 

2.  The  Warm  Bath.— A  warm  bath  of  9C° 
to  104°  Fh.  produces  no  shock  to  the  system ; 
it  causes  a  moderately  increased  flow  of  the 
circulating  fluids  to  the  surface,  augmenting 
the  firequenoy  of  the  pulse;  and  Boaraely 
affects  the  respiration.  There  is  not  the 
depression  or  the  excit«uent  of  a  oold  bath. 
It  rather  retards  the  transmutation  of  tismes. 
WitJb  a  hot  or  very  hot  bath— from  104°  to 
114°,  the  central  nervous  and  circulatory 
systems  are  more  affected.  The  frequency 
of  the  pulse  increases  greatly.  The  respira* 
tion  becomes  anxious  and  (quickened.  The 
skin  is  in  a  hypenemic  condition,  and  a  free 
perspiration  breaks  out. 

8.  The  Tepid  Bath.— Tepid  baths  of  the 
temperature  of  86°  to  95°  Fh.,  are  intermediate 
between  cold  and  warm.  Their  effects  seem 
to  be  confined  to  the  peripheral  extremities 
of  the  nerves,  and  they  do  not  excite  the 
nervous  centres  or  the  circulatory  ^stem. 
Neither  the  pulse  nor  the  ezcretitms  and 
secretions  are  affiaeted.  As  no  heat  ia  con- 
fined in  the  system  or  tiUien  from  it,  there 
is  no  reaction,  and  the  body  temperature  is 
unaltered. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  drying  and 
nibbing  after  a  oath  materially  assist  its 
action  on  the  skin;  or  that,  according  to 
circumstances,  it  may  be  convenient  to 
order  a  whole  bath,  a  hip.bath,  or  a  sUpper- 
bath.  The  foot-bath  is  a  very  useful  and 
convenient  one,  especially  when  some 
stimulant  substance  is  added  to  the  simple 
water.    Wet  packing  and  the  various  pro* 


cesses  of  hydrc^tfaj,  aqd  those  powerful 
agents  hot  and  eold  afihsioiit  whether  oa 
shower-baths  or  as  donohes,  are  described  in 
the  article  on  HnwOTHSSAPEimos. 

The  duration  of  a  bath  must  depend  on  a 
variety  of  circumstances — for  instance,  on  the 
age  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  on  the 
nature  of  his  malady,  and  on  the  tempera* 
tore  of  the  bath.  It  may  vary  from  a  few 
minutes  to  many  hours.  A  very  hot  or  a 
very  cold  bath  can  be  supported  for  a  much 
shorter  time  than  a  tepid  one. 

Action  and  Uses. —  C0I4  baths  are  in- 
dicated for  the  strong,  for  youth,  and  for 
manhood ;  warm  baths  for  the  delicate,  for 
women,  for  early  childhood,  and  for  old  age. 
Tepid  baths  are  suitable  for  almost  all  con- 
stitutions, sexes,  and  ages.  Cold  baths  may, 
in  a  general  way,  be  considered  tonic  and 
bracing;  they  are  usefnl  when  judiciously 
employed  in  mam^  nervous  afEections,  as  in 
chorea  and  hysteria,  and  they  are  the  best  of 
all  for  general  hygienio  purposes.  Of  late 
years  they  have  been  specially  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  fever  (»ee  Temperatcbe). 
The  great  value  of  warm  baths,  besides 
their  hygienic  employment,  as  better  deter- 
gents than  cold  ones,  is  in  soothing  and 
reducing  excitement;  in  relieving  spasms, 
such  as  colic  and  retention  of  urine ;  in  the 
convulsions  of  children,  combined  with  the 
af^ion  of  cold  water  on  the  head ;  in  cases 
of  gout  and  rheumatism ;  and  geneniJJy  when 
action  on  the  skin  is  desired.  Where  pro- 
longed immersion  is  wanted,  tepid  baths  are 
indicated,  as  in  calming  many  chronic 
nervous  disturbances,  az^  in  many  enta- 
neous  affiaotions. 

As  to  contra-indications,  all  baths,  and 
especially  prolonged  and  even  tepid  baths,  are 
not  suited  for  the  asthenic.  Both  hot  and 
cold  baths  are  to  be  avoided  where  there  is  a 
weak,  &tty  heart,  or  any  tendency  to  apoplexy. 
No  one  should  ever  enter  a  cold  bath  when 
exhausted,  and  such  baths  are  also  contra- 
indicated  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  con- 
gestion of  internal  organs-  Under  such 
circumstances  a  warm  bath  is  usually  both 
safer  and  more  refireshing.  The  too  long 
and  too  frequent  use  of  hot  baths  is  debili- 
tating. 

II.  The  Simple  Vapour  Botti^A 
vapour  bath  is  one  in  which  the  akin  is 
ei^OBed  to  the  action  of  hot  water  presonted 
in  the  form  of  vapour.  The  vapour  bath 
may  be  taken  in  a  box  with  the  head  included 
or  not ;  or  in  the  more  common  form  of  the 
Turkish  or  Bnssian  baths,  where  a  large 
room  is  filled  with  vapour,  and  where  there- 
fore the  vapour  is  inhaled ;  or  by  vapour 
obtained  from  a  small  and  suitably  constructed 
apparatus,  which  vapour  may  be  diffused  over 
the  whole  body  or  directed  to  a  particular 
part.  A  very  simple  apparatus  for  the  vapour 
bath  may  be  prepared  by  placing  under  a 
ohair  a  shallow  earthenware  or  metallic  pan, 
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eontuning  boiliog  water  to  the  depth  of 
three  car  four  inehea,  and  from  which  abundant 
v^Krar  can  be  obtained  by  placing  in  it  one 
or  two  red-hot  bricks.  The  patient  sitting  on 
th«  chair,  snrronnded  by  blankets  and  other 
saitable  covering,  will  receive  the  full  benefit 
of  a  vaponr  bath.  Vapour  hatha  produce 
profose  perspiration,  and  act  in  cleansing  the 
aicin  much  aa  hot-water  bathe  do,  only  more 
powerfidly.  Vapour  being  a  elow  conductor, 
does  not  act  so  fast  on  the  body  as  water. 
Vapour  baths  can  be  borne  hotter  than  wazm- 
water  baths,  but  their  use  cannot  be  eon- 
tinned  HO  long,  as  vapour  interferes  with 
tadiatkni  of  heat  from  the  body.  In  such 
baths  a  heat  of  more  than  122°  Fh.  is  not 
borne  comfortably.  The  vapour  bath,  though 
felling  considerably  short  m  temiieratiire  of 
the  air  bath,  raises  the  heat  of  the  blood  some- 
what more.  The  great  virtue  of  these  baths 
lies  in  their  sweat-producing  properties.  The 
average  loss  of  perspiration  by  the  use  of  a 
Bnssian  bath  has  been  set  down  at  from  }  lb. 
to  8  lbs.  In  the  Bnssian  bath  a  slight  degree 
of  stimulation  of  the  skin  is  caused  by  switch- 
ing it  with  twigs  of  biioh,  and  the  alternation 
of  deiWMsion  and  exeitement  of  the  cold  bath 
is  obtained  hy  placing  the  patient,  when  in  a 
state  of  pro  fuse  perepiration,  under  a  douche 
of  cold  water. 

UL  The  Simple  Hot-Air  Bath.— 
There  are  two  forms  in  which  the  hot-air 
bath  is  administered :  aooording  as  the  patient 
does  or  does  not  breathe  the  heated  air.  The 
sction  of  the  former  closely  resembles  that  of 
a  vaponr  bath,  but  differs  from  it  in  not 
impeding  the  respiration,  as  the  latter  does 
by  depositing  moisture  in  the  bronchial  tabes. 
Tho  longs,  instead  of  requiring  to  heat  Qp  the 
injured  air,  are  subjected  to  a  temperature 
•bore  their  own.  Hot-air  baths  favour  the 
lii^ieit  degree  of  perspiration,  while  the 
moistore  of  vapour  baths  somewhat  retards 
it.  If  they  are  very  hot,  they  raise  the  tam- 
pmratnze  of  the  body  by  several  degrees. 

As  the  arrangements  for  vaponr  and  hot- 
air  baths  are  [araotioally  the  same  (except 
that  in  the  latter  it  is  attempted  to  udude 
all  vapour  from  the  eaUdarium  or  Muda- 
tori»m,  the  hottest  room),  the  following 
description  of  an  ordinary  hot-air  bath,  the 
arrangements  of  which  are  closely  copied 
from  the  Romans,  will  answer  for  both. 

The  patient,  after  unclothing,  first  goes  into 
the  tepidarium,  which  has  a  temperature  of 
118°  to  117**  Fh.,  in  which  he  remains  until 
the  peispuutirat  bursts  forth,  whit^  happens  in 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  minutes.  He  next 
proceeds  to  the  hottest  room  or  ea^darvam 
(in  which  the  air  is  heated  by  hot-air  pipes 
vhioh  are  inserted  in  the  walls),  of  a  tempera- 
tuie  of  18S°  to  140°  Fh.,  and  remains  there 
until  the  perspiration  runs  down  his  skin,  in 
twelve  to  eighteen  minutes.  An  attendant 
then  mbs  off  the  perspiration  with  a  woollen 
i^e,  and  kneads  all  the  muscles  for  four  or 


five  ittinntes.  ^e  patient  next  betakes  him- 
self to  the  lavacrum,  where  he  has  water 
poured  over  him  of  the  temperature  of  81°  to 
66°  Fh. ;  next,  the  whtde  body  is  soaped  over, 
the  suds  are  rubbed  off,  and  the  patient  goes 
to  ^6  frigidarivm,  where  he  la^  himself  on 
a  coutui  and  waits  till  his  skin  is  completely 
dr^.  This  may  occupy  twenty-five  to  thirty 
nunntes,  when  the  patient  dreesee  and  leaves 
the  bath  greatly  refreshed. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  these  baths,  the 
revived  use  of  which  is  at  present  so  general. 
The  arrangements  vary  in  detail.  For 
ordinary  purposes  it  is  easy  to  famish  uther 
v^K>ur  or  hot-air  baths.  A  great  variety  of 
ai^mratas  have  been  invented  for  this  pur- 
pose, which  resolve  themselves  into  this,  that 
the  patient  should  lie  in  bed  or  on  a  seat, 
and  have  the  bedclothes  or  other  covering 
secured  from  contact  with  him  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  framework  or  cradle.  Beneath 
this  hot  air  or  vapour  is  introduced,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  a  suitable  ap- 
paratns. 

The  Sand  Bath, — We  may  here  mention 
baths  of  sand,  which  are  a  very  old  remedy. 
Of  late  years  establishments  for  supplying 
them  have  sprang  up  in  various  towns. 
Hbay  are  a  convenient  way  of  applying  dry 
heat  either  locally  or  generally,  and  are 
employed  in  chronic  rheumatuzn.  Bags 
filled  with  heated  sand  (or  salt)  are  useful  in 
hospital  and  in  domestic  practice. 

Uses. — Both  hot-air  and  vapour  baths  are 
indicated  when  increased  action  of  the  skin 
is  desired.  They  are  used  most  for  the  cure 
of  catarrhs,  of  neuralgic  and  rheumatic  pains, 
and  sciatica.  They  have  also  been  much 
employed  for  reducing  obesity.  They  are 
useful  for  general  hyraenio  purposes,  but  are 
apt  to  be  given  too  inaisoriniinately.  Hot-air 
and  vapour  batiis  axe  dbea  locally  applied 
\  with  great  advantage  to  a  hand,  or  1^,  or 
arm,  in  riwumatism  or  thickened  joints. 

B.  CoicPOSiTS,  Medicated,  ob  Abtificul 
Baths. — A  great  variety  of  substances  have 
been  used  in  baths  at  different  periods.  We 
must  confine  ourselves  to  such  as  are  at 
present  in  use  and  appear  to  be  of  real  value, 
omitting  even  some  that  are  employed,  such 
as  baths  of  iodine,  of  iodide  of  potassium,  of 
iron,  of  fermented  grapes,  and  of  whey. 

I.  Composite  Liquid  Baths. 

1.  The  Sea-Water  Sath.~  The  average  \ 
amount  of  salts  in  sea-water  may  be  set  down 
at  8  per  cent.;  this  may  therefore  be  orai- 
sidwed  a  suitable  strength  for  ordinary  salt 
bi^is.  The  quantity  commouly  used  in 
London  hospitals  is  aoout  9  lbs.  of  salt  to  80 
gsdlons  of  water.  8ome  use  bay  salt,  others 
Tidman's.  Owing  to  the  high  price  of  sea-salt 
in  inland  continental  places,  various  natural 
salts,  some  of  them  containing  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
have  been  suggested  as  Bubstitutes ;  and  also, 
for  economy's  sake^  22  to  25  gallons  have 
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been  set  down  as  a  minimam  amount  of 
water  for  the  bath  of  an  adult.  The  value  of 
these  substitutes  can  only  be  determined  by 
observing  the  degree  in  which  they  stimulate 
the  skin.  Apiwrently  it  does  not  matter 
much  what  particular  salt  is  employed  to 
produce  the  atimolatiou.  A  salt  bath  can  of 
oonne  be  increased  to  any  streu^b  by  the 
addition  of  aalt,  or  of  the  mother  lye  ae  it  is 
termed. 

The  chief  uses  of  salt-water  baths  are  as 
tonic  remedies,  eqwcially  for  &e  young, 
when  there  is  any  tendency  to  scrofula  or 
chlorosis;  also  in  convalescence  from  many 

diaeaees. 

2.  Alkaline  Batha. — Alkaline  baths  may 
be  made  by  adding  6  ounces  of  crystallised 
carbonate  of  sodium,  or  8  ounces  of  carbonate 
of  potassium,  to  25  or  80  gallons  of  water. 
Alkialine  baths  are  of  use  in  a  great  variety 
of  cutaneous  affections. 

8.  The  Corrosive  SvhUmate  Bath. — Baths 
of  cotTosive  sublimate  are  occasioually  em- 
ployed. They  are  commonly  made  by  adding 
8  draehms  of  eorrosiTe  sublimate  and  1 
drachm  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  80  gallons  of 
wMmt.  They  are  employed  in  some  skin- 
affections,  and  in  eeconda:^  i^hilis. 

4.  Sulphuret  of  PotaMWm  Bath. — ^Baths 
of  sulphuret  of  potassium  are  made  by  dis- 
solving from  4  to  8  ounces  of  that  salt  in  25 
to  80  gallons  of  water.  A  little  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  is  sometimes  added.  These 
baths  have  long  been  extensively  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  cases  of  skin-disease 
in  which  the  sulphur  they  contain  is  indi- 
cated. 

6.  The  Nitro-Mwriatic  Acid  Bath.— The 
nitric  or  rather  nitro-muriatio  acid  bath  is 
made  by  adding  nitro-muriatie  aoid  to  water. 
The  ordinary  pn^iorticni  is  one  oonoe  of  acid 
to  one  gallon  of  water.  The  diaoolouring 
action  on  clothing  makes  a  ftill  bath  of  this 
kind  inconvenient  for  domestic  use,  and  it  is 
best  to  take  it  in  a  bathing  establishment. 
For  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  foot-bath  at 
home  the  old  directions  of  Dr.  Helenua  Boott, 
who  introduced  the  use  of  the  acid,  are  suf- 
ficient. The  vessel  must  of  course  be  of  wood 
or  earthenware.  Dr.  Scott  added  four  to  six 
ounces  of  the  acid  to  three  gallons  of  water. 
This  made  a  rather  strong  foot-bath.  The 
patient  was  to  keep  his  feet  immersed  for 
thirty  minutes  ;  and  the  bath  was  to  be  re- 
peated every  other  day  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  Bzille,  the  groin,  and  the  region  ai  the 
liver  were  to  be  sponged  with  the  aoid  solu- 
tion. The  bath  causes  slight  tinglinff  of  the 
■kin  and  a  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  is  believed 
occasionally  to  produce  salivation.  This  bath 
has  been  used  very  extensively  in  India  and 
in  England  iu  liver  affections.  There  is  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  its  value ;  many  have 
great  confidence  in  it. 

6.  2'he  Bran  Bath. — The  bran  bath  is 
made  by  boiling  four  pounds  of  bran  in  one 


gallon  of  water,  straining,  and  adding  the 
hquor  to  a  quantity  of  water  sutticient  for 
a  bath.  Such  a  hath  is  useful  in  allaying 
irritability  of  the  skin,  and  also  in  diminishing 
the  stimidating  effect  of  other  baths. 

7.  The  Fueua  Baifc.— This  is  made  by 
adding  a  decoction  of  sea-weed,  or  the  sea- 
weed chopped  up,  to  an  ordinary  bath ;  it  will 
become  mtue  oi  less  gelatinous  if  enoo^  be 
added.  Such  baths  go  popularly  by  the  name 
of  OeoTie  Batha ;  and  the^  contain  a  certain 
Eunount  of  chloride  of  soditun  and  a  minute 
proportion  of  iodine.  They  are  usefiil  in  the 
same  cases  as  sea-baths. 

8.  The  Muatard  Bath.  —  An  extremely 
useful  stimulating  bath  is  the  well-known 
mustard  bath,  which  is  made  by  adding  a 
handful  or  two  of  mustard  to  the  ordinary 
hot-bath.  The  pediluvium  is  its  most  useful 
form. 

9.  Pine  Batha. — Baths  of  the  balsam  of 
pine-leaves  ma^  be  prepared  extempore  by 
making  decootions  of  Uie  fresh  leaflets  at 
certain  seasons ;  but  the  ubobI  way  is  to  add 
about  <me  pound  of  the  extract,  which  is 
prepared  from  the  leaves,  and  is  everywhere 
for  sale — at  least  in  Germany.  The  extract 
dissolves  in  the  bath,  which  is  then  ready  for 
use ;  but  of  late  it  has  been  usual  to  add  a 
small  amount  of  an  essence  which  is  also 
prepared  from  the  leaflets.  It  floats  to  the 
sui^ice  of  the  water,  and  attaches  itself  to 
the  person  on  leaving  the  bath,  and  its  aroma 
is  grateful.  Of  course  the  quantity  of  the 
extract  to  be  employed  depends  on  its 
strength.  These  favourite  baths  are  now 
more  aud  more  largely  employed  at  all 
bathing  establishments  in  every  corner  of 
Europe.  They  are  slightly  stimulant,  and 
are  much  used  in  hyst^ical,  rheumatic,  and 
gouty  affections,  Mkd  also  as  an  a^nnot  to 
&e  internal  use  tji  mineral  waters. 

10.  Batha  of  Conium,  Lavender,  de. — 
Aromatic  or  sedative  baths  are  prepared  by 
adding  a  decoction  of  lavender,  hyssop,  or 
conium  to  an  ordinary  bath. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that,  as  a 
rule,  all  composite  liquid  baths  should  be  of 
a  temperature  a  little  above  the  tepid ;  aud 
that  their  strength,  and  the  time  that  the 
patient  is  to  remain  in  them,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Bpeotal  oiromnstances  of  the 
case. 

11.  Composite  Vapour  Baths.  — 
Vapour  baths  impregnated  with  fir  baiaam 
are  popular,  and  ore  eonmdered  to  be  more 
powernil  in  their  operation  tiisn  pine  baths. 
The  vapour  which  rises  in  making  the  decoc- 
tion of  pine  leaves  is  conveyed  to  a  box  in 
which  the  patient  is  enclosed. 

Aromatic  vapour  baths  may  be  giv^  by 
making  the  steam  of  hot  water  pass  through 
bunches  of  fresh  aromatics  {conium,  lavender, 
&a.)  before  reaching  the  box  in  which  the 
patient  is  placed.  Such  baths  may  be  useful 
iu  hysteria. 
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IIL  Composite  Air  Baths. 

1.  Sulphurous  Acid  Bath.— A  valuable 
mode  of  applying  sulphur  in  the  form  of  a 
bath  is  by  using  its  fumes — in  other  words,  sul- 
phnRHiB  anhydride.  Hie  patient  is  seated  on  a 
euie-bottomed  chair,  and  his  body  is  encircled 
with  s  cradle,  over  which  oil-doth  is  thrown, 
the  head  remaining  uncovered.  Sulphur  is 
jdsced  on  a  metallic  plate,  to  the  lower  sur&oe 
of  irtiich  the  flame  of  a  lamp  is  applied,  when 
sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged,  lliis  bath  is 
less  used  in  cutaneous  affections  than  formerly. 

i.  The  MercurieU  and  Calomel  Batha. — 
Tery  nmilar  is  the  mode  of  applying  the  fumes 
of  mercury.  Under  the  chair  are  placed  a 
copper  bath  containing  water,  and  a  metallic 
plate  on  which  are  put  from  60  to  180  grains 
of  the  bisulphuret  or  of  the  grey  or  red  oxide 
of  mercury.  Bpirit-lampa  are  lighted  mider 
the  bath  and  under  the  plate.  The  patient 
thus  ezpttrienoes  the  effects  both  of  aqueous 
and  of  m»onrial  vapour.  At  the  end  of  five 
or  ten  minutes  per^iration  commences, 
which  becomes  excessive  in  ten  minutes  or 
s  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  lamps  are  then 
to  be  extinguished,  and  when  the  patient ; 
becomes  moderately  cool  he  is  to  be  rubbed 
dry.  He  should  then  drink  some  warm  liquid 
and  remain  quiet  for  a  time.  This  has  often 
been  a  &vourite  mode  of  treating  secondary 
syphilis  with  some  {nraotitioners.  Calomel, 
in  quantities  of  from  20  to  80  grains,  is  ad- 
ministered in  a  similar  manner,  under  the 
name  of  the  calomel  bath.  It  may  be  given 
locally  by  a  suitable  apparatus. 

rv.  Sleotrio^  Baths.— Electricity  is 
an  extremely  useful  aid  in  the  thermal  treat- 
ment of  paralysis ;  and  Electro-Galvanic 
Baths  are  often  connected  with  other  bathing 
Mtahlisbments,  it  being  a  ver^  popular  prac- 
tice to  galvanise  a  patient  m  watrar-baths 
between  the  poles  of  a  battery.  Bee  Ei«c- 
TBicrrr.  John  Macphebson. 

BATHS,  Natural.  — 5«e  Minbbal 
Watbbs. 

BATTAQ-IiIA,  in  the  provinoe  of 
Tenioe  in  Italy. — ThermaJ  muriated  saline 
waters,  with  sulphate  of  lime.  See  Mineral 
Watkes. 

BSAUFOBT  WXST,  In  Oape 
Colony.— 5<f«  Atbica,  South. 

'BSD^OBX^See  TTlcxr;  and  ULCiaa- 

TliW. 

BSZJ1.SOUHD.— A  peculiar  physical 
sign  associated  with  pneumothorax.  See 
Physical  Exaxihation. 

SBHL'S  FABA1.YSIS  (named  after 
6lr  Cheurles  Bell).— A  synonym  for  paralysis 
of  the  Stcial  nerve.    See  Facial  Pa&alysis. 

BEBIBEBI.— Sykon.:  Barbiers;  EaltJce ; 
and  Qomerons  other  local  names. 

Definition. — A  disease  characterised  by 
anemia,  anasarca,  degeneration  of  muscular 


tissues,  effusion  into  the  serous  cavities; 
debility;  numbness,  pain,  and  paralysis  of 
the  extremities,  especially  the  lower ;  pne- 
cordial  anxiety,  pain,  and  dys;pnoea;  scanty 
and  high-coloured  mine;  and  m  some  eases 
drowsiness  or  sleqiiness. 

Beriberi  occurs  m  a  chronic  and  an  acute 
form;  in  the  latter  often  proving  rapidly 
fatal  from  exhaustion,  syncope,  or  the  frama- 
tion  of  cardiac  or  pulmonary  coagula.  There 
are  two  forms,  the  wet  (beriberia  hydrop$), 
in  which  there  is  a  hydremic  condition  of 
the  blood  and  distension  of  the  areolar  tissues 
generally  with  serum,  giving  the  body  a 
bloated  appearance;  and  the  dry  {beriberia 
atrophia),  in  which  there  is  a  notable  de- 
ficiency of  fluid  in  the  vessels  and  in  the 
areolar  tissues,  and  early  atrophy  of  the 
mnscles. 

Ettholoot. — The  etymology  of  the  word 
Beriberi  is  obscure.  Bhir-bheri,  a  Hindi 
word,  signifies  a  sore,  a  swelling.  Soins 
persons  believe  that  it  is  derived  from  a 
Cingalese  word  herif  meaning  weakness;  6ert- 
beri  signifying  great  weakness. 

Geoorapbical  Distribution.  —  Beriberi 
prevails  endemically  in  Ceylon ;  and  in  India, 
on  the  Malabar  Coast,  and  in  the  Northern 
Circars,  between  18°  and  20^  K.  ktitude, 
extending  inland  from  forty  to  sixty  miles. 
It  is  known  in  other  parts  of  India,  probably 
occasionally  all  over  the  peninsula ;  in  Bur- 
mah,  and  the  Malayan  peninsiila ;  amongst 
the  crews  of  ships  trading  to  ports  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  Bed  Sea,  coast  of  Africa,  Bay 
of  Bengal,  Singapore,  China,  Siam,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  in  the 
Australian  seas.  On  the  West  Coast  and  other 
parts  of  Africa  beriberi  also  occurs,  and  is 
known  as  the  sleeping  tickne**.  In  Europe 
fMrnicKms  aruemia  resembles  the  same  dis- 
ease. Beriberi  is  sXaa  met  with  in  Sou^ 
America,  and  probably  wherever  certain  con- 
ditions of  food,  water,  soil,  climate,  and  mode 
of  life  coexist. 

^TlOLOoT. — All  observstionB  tend  to  show 
that  beriberi  occurs  where  causes  of  debility 
have  for  some  time  operated,  especially  in 
the  climates  and  looahties  previously  men- 
tioned, such  as  certain  conditions  of  soil,  air, 
and  water ;  exposure  to  great  alternations  of 
temperature,  especially  when  accompanied 
by  wet,  &tigue,  mental  and  physical  depres- 
sion ;  food  deficient  in  quantity  and  quality 
or  variety;  previous  exhaustmg  diseases; 
malaria,  and  other  undefined  atmospheric 
and  telluric  influences — all,  in  &ct,  that 
tends  to  depress  &e  vital  energies,  impoverish 
the  blood,  and  starve  the  nerve-centres.  As 
regards  a  specific  origin  of  the  disease, 
Ogata  and  de  Lacerda  claim  to  have  found 
bacilli  in  the  blood  in  five  out  of  seven  cases 
of  the  disease,  and  to  have  cultivated  them. 
They  are  said  to  be  similar  to,  bat  somewhat 
smaller  than  those  of,  anthrax  ;  and  inocula- 
tion of  mice,  rats*  and  monkeys  is  said  to 
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have  been  followed  by  symptoms  cbaracter- 
istio  of  beriberi.  It  wotUd  be  premature,  in 
the  prennt  state  of  the  inveBtigation,  to 
regan  their  eansal  relatione  as  estaUiehed. 
The  atymptoniB,  it  ig  aaid,  seldom  begin  to 
appear  within  ten  months  or  a  year  after  first 
exposure  to  the  exciting  causes.  Beriberi  hats 
been  ascribed  by  Ranking  to  disease  of  the 
kidney,  bnt  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that 
it  is  due  to  this  eause,  or  indeed  to  structural 
changes  of  any  of  ibe  viscera.  Morehead 
refers  it  rather  to  a  scorbutic  origin,  and  in 
some  respects  it  does  resemble  scurvy ;  it 
may,  probably,  also,  be  a  consequence  of 
the  cachexia  that  so  often  results  from  long 
residence  in  a  malarious  climate,  especially 
when  that  has  been  accompanied  by  exposure, 
privation,  and  excessive  exhaustion  of  the 
vital  powers.  In  such,  the  most  complete 
amemia,  with  debility,  may  occur  indepen* 
dently  of  the  ezistencB  of  organic  visceral 
disease,  tiiongh  natnrolhr  the  symptcuus  will 
be  intensified  where  8u<m  disease  is  present. 
An  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  benberi  has  recently  (January  1B90)  been 
made  by  Surgeon  Thomas  of  the  Indian 
Kedieal  Service.  He  says  that,  in  a  very 
large  number  of  oases  he  mtt  with,  the 
proximate  cause  was  the  presence  of  anky- 
lostoma  duodenale  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
and  that  the  severity  of  the  disease  was 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  parasites 
present.  He  refers  to  the  discovery  by 
Ogata,  of  Tokio,  of  a  specific  bacterium,  and 
to  the  statement  of  Drs.  Pekelharing  and 
Winkler  of  Utreoht,  that  the  cause  of  beriberi 
is  a  mioroooocus,  so  that  it  is  an  inliMtionB 
disease. 

Ahatowcal  Cubaotebs. — Serons  flnid  is 
effused  generally — in  the  areolar  tissue,  in 
the  longs,  brain,  heart,  and  abdominal  vis- 
oera.  The  cavities  are,  like  the  tissues, 
soaked  with  watery  effusion.  The  tissues  are 
soft  and  degenerate.  Muscular  fibre  is  &tty, 
especially  that  of  the  heart,  which  is  often 
enlarged  and  dilated.  The  kidneys  are 
enlarged,  ansemic,  and  softened. 

Patholoot. — The  discovery,  by  the  late  Dr. 
T.  Lewis,  in  India,  of  the  embryo  of  a  nema* 
tode  worm  in  the  blood  of  persona  suffering 
from  chyluria  («««  Chtlukia),  lymphorrhcea, 
and  alephaiutiasis,  of  which  diseases  it  appears 
to  be,  to  some  extani,  the  cause,  suggests 
the  inquiry  whether  a  similar  hematozoon 
may  not  also  be  in  soma  way  ecmoemed  in 
inducing  beriberi.  FonsBfcrives  and  Lraoy 
de  Mericourt  describe  beriberi  as  genenJ 
dropsy  with  a  ra^d  course,  weakness  and 
loss  of  sensibility  m  the  lower  limbs,  bnt  no 
albuminuria.  Dropsy  commences  as  anasarca, 
and  extends  to  the  aeroas  cavities.  Though 
hepatic,  splenic,  or  renal  complications  may 
exist,  and  intensify  the  severity  and  hasten 
the  progress  of  the  general  s^'mptoms,  they 
are  not  essential  concomitants  of  the  disease, 
but  appear  to  originate  in  a  epanmmio  state 


of  the  blood,  and  to  be  kept  up  by  its  pro> 
gressive  imperfect  elaboration.  The  resulting 
partial  starvatioattf  the  oerebro-spinal  nerve- 
centres,  and  the  serous  effusion  into  and 
amongst  them,  Boffieiently  aoeonnt  for  the 
paralysis  which,  in  severe  eases,  characterises 
this  disease.' 

Sthptohs. — Beribflri  presents  itself  under 
a  chronic  and  an  acute  aspect,  rarely,  it  is 
said,  occurring  in  either  form  until  after 
an  exposure  of  some  montlu  to  the  excitlnf; 
causes.  The  general  symptoms  may  be  said 
to  be  thoseof  sniwmia  and  snaearcfc.  GGdenxa 
pervades  the  limbs  and  body  generally,  ac- 
companied with  numbness,  pain,  heavmess, 
and  loss  of  power,  amounting  in  some  cases 
to  paralysis.  Along  with  these  symptoms 
there  occur  precordial  anxiety,  dyspnoea, 
irregulfu'ity  and  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
pain  at  the  ensiform  cartilage,  anemic  mur- 
murs, debility,  and  a  small  quick  pulse, 
which  at  the  outset  may  be  rather  hard  and 
full,  accompanied  b^  drynees  and  heat  of 
skin.   The  appetite  is  at  first  not  impaired 

'  Since  the  present  article  was  written, 
certain  very  recent  advances  in  ueuro-patho- 
logy  have  made  it  possible  to  speak  more 
decidedly  on  the  relation  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem to  beriberi.  The  elaborate  researches  of 
Baelz  and  Scheube  in  Japan,  and  of  Pekel- 
haring and  Winkler  in  Java,  go  far  to  elu- 
cidate this  matter.  In  the  ught  of  these 
researches  it  may  be  said  tiiat,  whatever 
the  exciting  and  predisposii^  causes  may  be, 
tlie  brunt  of  the  disease  falls  in  die  first  in- 
stance, and  mainly,  on  the  peripheral  nerve- 
fibres.  In  beriberi  the  peripheral  nerves  are 
invariably  found  in  a  state  of  well-marked 
degeneration ;  and  the  farther  from  the  oord 
the  more  pronounced  the  degeneration.  That 
the  neuritis  is  of  a  peripheral  character  is 
proved  by  the  absence  of  degenerative  or 
other  changes  in  the  brain,  cord,  and  anterior 
nerve-roots ;  and  also  by  the  arrest,  for  the 
most  part,  of  the  degenerative  changes  at  the 
intervertebral  ganglia,  which  shows  that  the 
degeneration  is  an  ascending  not  a  descend- 
ing one.  Pekelharing  and  \Vinkler  have  also 
shown  that  the  electrical  signs  of  nerve-de- 
generation can  be  elicited  in  cases  of  impend- 
ing beriberi  during  the  premonitory  sta^. 
Thus  beriberi  may  be  defined  aa  a  speolfic 
endemo-epidemic,  multiple  peripheral  neu- 
ritis ;  and  classed  with  the  neuritee  assoeistsd 
with  lead,  alcohol,  diphtheria,  Ac,  which  it 
so  closely  resembles.  In  this  way  the  patho 
gnomonic  combination  of  symptoms  may  re- 
ceive a  satis&ctory  explanation :  implication 
of  the  spinal  nerves  causes  the  paresis  and 
anaesthesia;  implication  of  the  vaso-motor 
nerves  causes  the  oedema;  and  involvement  of 
the  vagus,  the  cardiac  plexus,  and  the  phrenic 
accounts  for  the  laryngesl  symptoms,  the 
palpitations,  and  the  brsathlessness. — ^Editor. 
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Later  there  is  coldness  of  the  extremities; 
torpor  of  the  bowels ;  scanty,  high-colonred 
urine,  of  qp.  gr.  1020  to  1040,  bat  no  albu- 
minoria  as  a  role.  According  to  Horton 
utd  others,  excessive  drowsiness  and  stnpor 
Attend  some  stages  of  certain  cases  of  the 
dieease;  also  pale,  flabby  tongue,  and  blanched 
mucous  membranes  ;  occasionally  hcsmor- 
rhage  from  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  with 
petechial  erop^cms;  an  anxious  look;  a  puCfy, 
swollen,  and  sometimes  livid  face ;  and  a 
pecniiar  tottering  gait.  Death  results  rapidly 
ia  wme  of  the  acute  cases,  with  aymptomB 
of  effbsion  into  the  thoraoio  sad  aodtuninal 
eavitias,  or  within  the  ikoU,  by  exhauBtion, 
syncope,  or  the  formation  of  eoagala.  either 
in  the  systemio  or  in  the  pnlmooic  oireola- 
tion.  Beriberi  frequently  Ebssumes  a  slight  and 
modified  fixm,  indicated  by  aiuemia,  numb- 
ness,andacertain  amomitof  pain  in  the  limbs ; 
an  anxious  expressioa;  disordered  bowels; 
Beauty  urine ;  cold  skin ;  a  low,  feeble,  and 
irregular  pulse;  precordial  pain  or  nneasi- 
ness,  with  palpitation;  nervous  depression; 
an  tuisteady,  almost  tottering  gait;  and  a  puffy 
bee  and  neck.  Dr.  Paul  saya  :  '  X  have  met 
with  a  namerons  class  of  cases  that  are  not 
so  i^ous  (as  the  acute)  or  so  often  fatal, 
where  the  chief  symptom  oom^ained  of  was 
burning  of  the  feet.'  MalctUmson  describes 
this  remarkable  condition  in  connexion  with 
beriberi,  to  which,  he  says,  it  is  allied — it  is 
fonnd  to  affect  ^e  soles  of  the  feet  and 
calves  of  the  legs,  the  back,  and  occasionaUy 
the  muscles  of  the  legs.  It  oocurs  in  recent 
and  slight  examples  of  beriberi,  and  was 
originally  observed  in  the  troops  after  the  first 
Barmese  war — sometimes  io  men  who  had 
not  had  beriberi.  On  the  whole,  Malcolmson 
thinks  it  is  neithw  rheumatism  nor  beriberi, 
and  may  accompany  or  follow  other  diflftaniffli 
B8  an  indication  of  nervous  debility. 

In  the  acnU  forma  of  beriberi  the  symp. 
toms  are  very  severe  and  often  rapid ;  and 
the  mortality  would  indicate  it  to  be  second 
only  to  oholna  in  fatali^.  The  chief  symp- 
bUDB  are : — Ba|Hd  general  ttTHumji*.  and  dropsy 
of  the  cavities ;  scanty,  almost  suppressed 
nrine;  constipation;  weak,  irregular  pulse; 
intense  pneunrdial  pain;  hurried,  irregular, 
and  painful  breathing;  occasional  vomiting 
-«>metime8  of  Uood ;  swelling  of  the  limbs, 
with  numbness,  pain,  and  paralysis,  accom- 
panied by  a  fseble,  tottering  gait ;  and  all  the 
symptoms  of  pleuritic  and  peticardial  effu- 
sion ;  failing  heart ;  and  death  eUher  from 
syncope,  or  perhaps  almost  suddenly  from 
emboliBm— in  the  most  acute  cases  within 
a  few  days.  In  this  acute  form  the  affection 
is  veiy  btsj,  bat  in  the  milder  and  more 
ehronic  £orm  recovery  is  frequent  Acute 
■ymptoms  often  supervene  in  those  who  have 
ni^ed  from  ^  milder  disease,  or  in  ^ose 
who  are  exhausted  and  amemio  from  other 
causes. 

^fhomas  prefbrs,  to  the  usual  filaBirifipntion 
11 


of  beriberi  into  the  wet,  dry,  and  the  mixed, 
the  following:  etcute,  *ub'(U^te,  and  chronic. 

The  symptoms  of  the  acute  form  are  py- 
rexia, rapid  aneemia,  and  anasuH;a ;  dyspnoea ; 
dulness  on  percussion ;  cough  and  expectora- 
tion; scanty  urine;  effusion  into  cavities, 
pleural  and  pericariUal ;  peripheral  paralysis 
well-marked,  and  great  nervous  depression. 

The  »vh-acut«  form  is  oharacterised  by 
epigastric  pain,  loss  of  power  in  lower  ex- 
tremities, wasting  of  mnscles,  loss  of  irri- 
tability, loss  of  patellar  tendon  reflex ;  the 
fitce  is  pa%  and  swoUen;  the  lower  limbs 
are  oadematous ;  there  is  tremor  of  lips  and 
hands;  decubitus  on  back  and  right  side; 
dyspnoM,  vomiting,  and  jaundice  are  present ; 
memic  murmurs  are  heard  over  the  heart; 
the  apex-beat  is  indistinct,  without  signs  of 
hypertrophy  or  dilatation.  Mental  debility 
is  marked. 

In  chronic  beriberi  there  is  no  rise  of  tem- 
peratore;  the  face  is  puffy,  swollen,  and 
livid  ;  there  is  tenderness  of  the  adductors  of 
the  thigh  and  the  gastrocnemius;  annntia, 
palpitation,  and  anorexia;  the  pulse  is  quick 
and  small ;  aortic  murmurs  may  be  heard ; 
(edema  is  present  in  the  lower  limbs  with 
induration,  pain,  and  numbness.  The  gait  is 
tottering;  Uie  heart  is  dilated  or  hyper- 
Ivophied. 

TsBATinsNT.^ — Attention  to  diet,  suitable 
clothing,  and  protection  against  vicissitudes 
of  temperature,  wet,  and  cold,  are  the  best 
prevmUve  measures  against  beriberi.  Bad 
hygiene  and  exhausting  habits  of  life  tend  to 
promote  the  development  of  the  constitutional 
condition  in  which  the  disease  commences. 

When  beriberi  is  estabUshed,  these  precau- 
tions are  still  necessary,  and  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  symptoms  as  they  occur. 
Diuretics  and  diaphoretics  relieve  the  oedema 
and  dropsical  effusions.  Tonics  and  stimu- 
lants give  vigour  to  the  weakened  muscular 
fibre ;  while  appropriate  remedies  and  diet 
may  inqtrore  the  condition  of  the  blood. 

Acetate  of  potassitmi,  digitalis,  and  squill, 
and  ooeasiimaUy  calomel  are  said  to  favour 
the  removal  of  ue  fluid.  It  is  needless  to  Ukj 
that  the  phyaiolo^cal  action  of  mercury  is  to 
be  avoided.  Sahoes,  hot-air  baths,  duipho- 
.  retics,  and  turpentine  may  at  various  stages 
be  found  useful.  The  object  being  to  remove 
the  fluid  and  strengthen  the  muscular  fibre, 
quinine,  iron,  and  other  tonics  are  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  treatment.  No  reme- 
dies, however,  wUl  be  of  much  avail  unless 
the  patient  be  placed  in  favourable  hygienio 
conditions.  M^colmaoo  speaks  highly  of  two 
remedies — treak  fa/rooh,  and  oleum  nigrum, 
which  are  considered  to  be  very  effective  in 
the  treatment  of  the  disease,  especially  in 
relieving  the  dyspnooa  and  cedema,  which 
proved  very  fatal  imtil  these  drugs  were  in- 
troduced. The  composition  of  the  treah  is 
apparently  generally  unknown—- it  seems  to 
be  diuretic  and  stunulating,  and  probably 
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not  aperient  nnlees  combined  'with  rhubarb, 
in  doses  of  four  to  fifteen  grains.  The  oleum 
nigrum  is  a  stimulant  and  diaphoretic,  given 
thrice  daily,  and  has  been  found  by  Indian 
r  physicians  to  be  very  beneficial  in  some  oases 
[  of  beriberi.  Sir  William  Aitken  says  that 
'  tarpeatine  is  a  OBeM  remedy.  Ergotin,  iron, 
ana  belladonna  with  zinc  in  the  form  of  a  pill, 
aooon^Mutied  with  Bea-bathing,  were  nsefm  in 
this  disease  as  seen  at  Bahia.  Nox  -rcnmca 
has  often  been  foimd  ser>-iceable  in  the  later 
stages  of  CM'tain  cases,  as  might  be  expected ; 
and  opium  may  be  needed  to  allay  pain  and 
irritability.  Hepatic  and  splenic  compUca' 
tions  need  their  appropriate  remedies.  Ob- 
viously the  chief  mdioations  are  to  regulate 
the  Amotions  of  the  abdominal  viscera;  to 
jnromote  removal  of  the  cedema  ;  to  increase 
the  action  of  the  skin ;  and  to  give  tone  and 
vigour  to  the  muscular  fibre.  By  such  mea- 
sures can  we  alone  hope  to  deal  successfully 
with  this  profound  form  of  cachexia. 

Thomas  believes  that  the  first  indication 
of  treatment  is  the  expulsion  of  the  parasites, 
for  which  purpose  he  recommends  frequently 
repeated  small  doses  of  calomel,  with  the 
ocuninistration  of  Ui^ol  to  destroy  the 
entozoa ;  the  use  of  purgatives,  also,  such  as 
jidap,  elaterium;  subsequently  tonics—iron, 
i^ainine,  and  strychnine.  For  internal  effu- 
sion of  serum  paraeentesis  may  be  performed. 
In  some  cases  pericardial  efimsion  haa  been 
beneficially  treated  by  removal  of  the  fluid  by 
puncture  with  a  small  trocar  and  cannula. 

Change  of  climate  is  of  great  importance, 
as  well  as  careful  attention  to  diet  and  other 
measures  for  TnaitifaM'tiinp  or  restoring  the 
general  health.  Joseph  FATEsa. 

BETHESDA  BFBINGS,  in  Wauke- 
sha Couutr,  Wisconsin,  Tr.S^— Catca- 
reooB  waters.   Bes  Mzheral  Watebs. 

BBX,  in  Svltierland. —Strong  mn- 
riated  salme  waters,  with  some  iodide  and 
bromide  of  magnesium.  &e  Mineilal 
Watbbs. 

BIAKBTPZ,  In  France,  on  the  Bay  of 

Biscay. — A  fitshionaUe  seaside  resort.  The 
climate  is  considered  to  be  bracing.  8e» 
CuiCATE,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

BIIiE,  Disorders  of.  —  Disorders  of 
the  bile  held  a  large  place  in  the  medicine  of 
antiquity,  with  the  exception  of  the  theories 
of  Van  Helmont  and  Paracelsus ;  the  latter 
looking  upon  the  bile  as  the  balsam  of  life, 
and  therefore  incapable  of  begetting  disease ; 
the  former  regarding  it  as  a  mere  excre- 
mentitiouB  fluid,  and  therefore  equally  incap- 
able of  begettii^  disease.  Distnrders  of  the 
bile  have,  neverUieless,  held  their  own  quite 
into  our  time.  It  is  common  enough  to 
hear  persons  speak  of  a*bihous  attack,'  or 
*  being  troubled  with  the  bile,'  expressions  the 
survivfds  of  the  humorsd  pathology.  The 
liver  was  formerly  credited  with  most  of  the 
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dyspeptic  disorders  of  the  stomach.  But,  as 
Sir  Thomas  Wataon  says,  it  is  an  organ  often 
blamed  most  gratiiitously  and  unjustly,  but 
no  educated  or  scientific  physician  would  now 
think  of  attributing  a  gastric  catarrh,  or  con- 
stipation, to  an  '  attack  of  the  bile,*  or  to  a 
'  slug^lish  liver.' ' 

Physicians  have  arranged  disorders  aSfoct- 
ingthe  bile  under  three  heads — (1)  diminished 
secretion  of  bile ;  (2)  increased  secretion  of 
bile ;  and  (8)  seivetton  of  morbid  or  altered 
bile.  This  divisicfn  may  very  well  be 
accepted  as  a  convenient  basis  for  the 
further  discussion  of  biliary  disorders,  but  it 
is  nothing  more  than  an  hypothesis.  It  is 
likely  enough  that  the  bile,  in  certain 
diseases,  changes  its  character  as  regards 
both  its  amount  and  constituent  parts ;  but 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  means  by  which 
physicians  are  able  to  ascertain  these 
changes  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in 
ordinary  cases.  A  common  saying  is  that 
the  patient  mtiat  be  making  plenty  of  bile 
because  the  stools  are  hi^  in  colour.  No 
leaaoning  canbemore  fidlacioUB.  Thecolour 
of  the  stoolB  may  be  high  if  the  feeces  be 
quickly  swept  through  the  intestinftl  canal, 
because  there  has  been  no  time  for  the  bUe- 
pigment  to  be  absorbed  into  the  blood.  Or 
the  feces  may  be  pale  if  they  lie  long  in  the 
bowel  and  the  colouring  matter  is  absorbed. 
So  that  the  colour  of  the  stools  is  no  sure  si;:^ 
of  the  poverty  or  abundance  of  the  secretion 
of  bile.  In  cases  of  pale-coloured  fa^ses  pur- 
gatives often  do  good,  not  because  they  nave 
any  special  tendency  to  increase  the  flow  of 
bile,  but  because  they  hurry  the  f«ces  out  of 
the  intestine,  and  thus  give  no  time  for  the 
absorption  of  the  bile,  which,  if  it  lay  Itmg 
in  the  bowel,  would  be  absorbed,  carried  to 
the  liver,  and  again  excreted  into  the  gall- 
ducts — the  vicious  circle  of  BchiK 

Nor  is  the  anal^is  of  the  bile  found  after 
death  in  the  g^-bladder  of  much  value. 
fWichs  announced  the  presence  of  albumen 
in  the  bile  in  oases  of  congestion  of  the 
liver ;  but  it  is  now  generally  thought  that 
this  appearance  is  due  solely  to  a  pont- 
mortem  transudation.  Bitter  also  has 
described  a  colourless  bile  in  which  all  the 
constituents  of  bile  are  present  except  the 
pigments.  Most  of  his  analyses  were  made 
on  bile  taken  from  the  gall-bladder  after 
death;  but  if  the  cystic  duct  be  obstructed 
for  any  time,  it  is  well  known  that  the  bile 
c(mtained  in  the  gall-bladder  may  become 
colourlen  without  any  real  secretion  of 
colourless  bile  having  taken  place  in  the  first 
instance.  It  is  impossible  to  be  certain  that 
the  changes,  which  are  found  in  the  bile 
taken  from  the  gall-bladder  after  ^th,  have 
taken  place  during  life- 

The  only  source  of  what  may  be  called 
knowledge  of  the  disorders  of  the  bile  ia 

>  The  opinion  of  this  emineDt  phynoian  is  never* 
theleBB  open  to  qoestion.— Editob. 
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obsen-ation  of  men  or  animals  in  whom 
biliary  fistulse  have  been  formed  either  by 
disease  or  by  art  Unfortunately,  the 
majority  of  such  obaervations  have  been 
pl^uokigical  or  pharmacological ;  and  but 
few  are  reoorded  of  the  ohangea  which 
the  bilB  undergoes  in  diaeaae.  Altogether 
e<aitndietory  experiments  are  recorded  of 
the  influence  of  the  nerves  and  of  the 
diabetic  puncture  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
upon  the  secretion  of  bile.  It  is  an 
admiraUe  field  for  further  research,  but  it 
will  be  seen  that  our  present  knowledge  very 
closely  approaches  to  complete  ignorance. 

It  is  dieted  still  whether  the  presence  of 
bOe  in  the  stomach  puts  an  end  to  the  process 
of  digestion.  By  many  it  is  thought  that  the 
bile-acids  throw  down  the  albumen  of  the  food, 
auil  with  the  albumen  the  pepsin.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  some  disorders  there  is  an 
inverted  action  of  the  duodenum,  and  bile  is 
poured  into  the  stomach,  aa  in  lon^-continued 
vomiting,  ftnr  instance ;  thus  the  dispute  has  a 
practical  bearing.  The  best  treatment  of  this 
state  would  seem  to  be  by  saline  purgatives. 

BQe  may  also  be  taken  np  into  the  blood, 
and  when  this  occurs,  jaundice  results.  See 
Cholxhia  ;  and  Jaundice. 

J.  WicKHAic  Lego.    Stephen  Mackbnzib. 

BILHABZIA.— The  name  given  (by 
the  late  Dr.  Cobbold)  to  a  genus  of  flukes, 
discovered  by  Dr.  Bilharz,  of  Cairo.  See 
Ehtozoa. 

BnjABT  OAIiOTTIiUS.— 5m  Oali- 
mam. 

BILIAHY  FISTUIiA.  — There  are 
two  kinds  of  biliary  fistula :— one,  in  which 
a  communication  exists  between  the  gall- 
bladder and  the  surface  of  tiie  body;  the 
other,  in  which  there  is  a  commumcation 
between  the  gall-bladder  and  other  internal 
organs.  Neither  kind  is  common,  but  the 
first  is  less  rare  than  the  other. 

In  the  first  variety  a  tumour  forms,  some- 
times in  the  place  of  the  gall-bladder,  at 
other  times  near  the  imibilicus,  in  the  linea 
i^ba  or  to  the  left  of  this  line,  or  in  the 
groin.  The  tumour,  if  opened  spontaneously 
or  by  the  surgeon,  discharges  a  quantity  of 
bile,  and  gall-stones.  If  the  cystic  duct 
obliterated,  no  bile  need  escape.  A 
mppuration  of  the  gall-bladder,  caused  by 
the  presence  of  gall-stone  a,  is  the  common 
cause  of  these  fiituhe.  The  prognosis  is 
good.  The  diagnosis,  before  the  tumour 
opens,  is  very  difficult.  In  a  ease  which 
came  under  the  notice  of  one  of  the  writers, 
it  was  mistaken  for  an  abscess  of  the  liver. 

In  the  second  kind  of  bUiary  fistula,  the 
Rsll-bladder  may  communicate  with  the 
duodenum  or  colon  ;  with  an  abscess  of  the 
liver;  with  the  portal  or  other  abdominal 
vein,  though  it  must  be  owned  (hat  cases  of 
tbiflkind  seem  somewhat  dubious;  or  with 


1  the  urinary  bladder,  or  at  least  with  some 
part  of  the  urinary  tract.    Gall-stones  are 
m  nearly  every  case  the  cause  of  the 
fistulous  opening. 
J.  WicKHAX  Lkoo.  Stxphxn  Maokbhzis. 

BHiISB,  in  Bohemia.— Cold  acidu- 
lated alkaline  waters.  See  Minebal  Watebb. 

BHiIOXTS.— This  term  is  used  with 
much  vagueness,  and  in  popular  language  is 
often  employed  very  incorrectly,  though  the 
general  notion  is  to  associate  it  with  condi- 
tions in  which  an  excessive  formation  of  bile 
is  supposed  to  occur.  The  chief  uses  of  the 
word  are  aa  follows : — In  the  first  place  it  is 
employed  to  designate  a  peculiar  temperft- 
ment — tiie  bHiotu  temperament.  Again, 
incUvidnalB  are  often  said  to  he  bUiout  when 
they  present  a  sallow  or  more  or  less  yel- 
lowish tint  of  skin,  but  especially  if  they  are 
distinctly  jaundiced.  Bilwus  vomitijty  and 
diarrJuea  signify  re^>ectively  the  discharge 
of  a  quantity  of  bile,  mixed  with  vomited 
matters  or  with  loose  stools.  Certain 
febrile  diseases,  attended  with  yellowneas  of 
the  skin,  are  sometimes  designated  biliout 
/evert ;  and  under  like  circumstances  pneu- 
monia has  been  described  as  bilious  pneu' 
Tttonia.  Lastly,  one  of  the  most  frequent 
applications  of  the  term  is  to  certain  so- 
called  bilious  attacks  or  biliousness,  which, 
however,  are  commonly  merely  attacks  of 
acute  dyspepsia  or  of  migraine.  The  most 
prominent  symptoms  of  a  supposed  biUoue 
aUaek  are  anorexia,  faneA.  tongue,  a  bitter 
teste,  sickness,  constipation,  and  headache, 
with  a  feeling  of  marked  depression  and 
general  malaise.  Such  attacks  are  most 
effectually  prevented  by  careful  regulation  of 
diet,  and  the  avoidance  of  exposure  to  cold, 
fatigue,  and  undue  mental  exertion  or 
anxiety ;  when  they  come  on,  abstinence  &om 
food  is  desirable,  with  rest  in  the  recumbent 
posture,  and  perfect  quiet.  Gholagogue  ape- 
rients and  saline  effervescents  may  be  given, 
alcoholic  stimulants  being  avoided  as  far  as 
possible.  Fbedsbick  T.  Bobekts. 

BIBTH  PAIJ9IBS.— 5m  FABAI.TSI8. 

BITTEB   AIiMOlTDS,  FolBoning 

by. — See  Fbussic  Acid,  Poisoning  by, 

BJJiCK  VOMIT  Vomited  matters 

may  be  more  or  less  black  in  diffarent 
diseases,  but  the  peculiar  black  vomit  is  thtA 
which  occurs  in  yellow  fever  (see  Yellow 
Feveb).  The  rejected  matters  are  acid  in 
reaction,  and  a  sediment  is  deposited  of  co- 
agulated albmnen  and  disintegrated  blood- 
corpuscles.  Ammonia  is  also  present.  The 
black  colour  of  the  vomit  has  been  attributed 
by  some  n-riters  to  altered  bile,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  due  to  its  admiicture 
with  blood  which  has  undergone  certain 
changes. 
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BLADDER,  Diseases  of.— Synon.:  Fr. 
i£aladie$  da  la  Vettie;  Oer.  Blcuenkratik- 
heiten. 

The  bladder  may  be  the  seat  of  the 
following  morbid  conditions  :  —  Inflamma- 
tion, acute  or  chronic ;  AbsceBS ;  Nearalgia ; 
Atrophy  or  Hypertrophy ;  Mechanical  Dis- 
tension, with  chronic  engorgement  and  re- 
tention of  urine,  commonly,  but  erroneouBly, 
termed  *  Paralysis ' ;  Sacculation ;  Displace- 
ments, such  aa  hemia  in  the  male,  or,  vary 
rarely.inversian  and  protninon  in  the  female ; 
Tumours  or  Growths  of  various  kinds,  from 
simple  Mneoua  Polypi  to  Epithelioma,  Sar- 
coma, and  Carcinoma;  Tubercular  DiseaBe; 
Ulceration,  either  simple  or  malignant ;  and 
Vesico-vaginal  or  Yesico-inteBtinal  Fistula. 
The  bladder  may  also  be  the  subject  of  true 
paralysis,  partial  or  complete,  aa  the  reault 
of  injury  to  the  brain  or  spinal  oord,  or 
following  disease  of  those  organs. 

Only  a  brief  statement  respecting  the  most 
important  of  this  class  of  affections  need  be  pre- 
Rented  here,  in  order  to  facilitate  an  acquain- 
tance with  their  diagnosis,  since  the  treat- 
ment of  almost  all  of  them  belongs  to  the 
province  of  the  surgeon,  and  ao  &r  only  as  it 
consiata  of  mediciud  remedies  vill  this  sub- 
ject be  conudered. 

1.  Acute  Inflammation— AoTite  0;«- 
titia. — The  mucous  lining  of  the  bladder  is 
the  part  affected  by  inflammation;  and  al- 
though, after  long  and  severe  attacks,  some 
morbid  action  occurs  by  extension  to  the 
muscular  coat,  or  even  to  the  peritoneal 
covering,  these  structures  are  very  rarely 
affected.  An  acute  inflammation  of  a  very 
severe  kind  occurs  from  injuries ;  from  the 
presence  of  instruments,  foreign  bodies,  or 
calculi ;  and  from  unrelieved  retention  of 
urine.  A  less  severe,  somewhat  evanescent, 
but  very  painful  form  of  cystitis  arises  from 
irritants  taken  internal]^,  as  cantharides.  A 
atill  leaa  severe  but  often  tronUeaome  form 
originatea  by  extenaicni  from  gonorrhoea. 

In  the  firal  olaaaofeaaes  there  are  not  only 
severe  local  symptoma  referable  to  the 
bladder,  but  the  general  ayatem  may  be 
gravely  affected. 

In  Uie  tecond  class,  of  which  cantharides- 
poisoning  is  the  type,  the  phenomena  of  very 
frequent,  painful,  and  spasmodic  attempts  to 
eject  Bmall  quantities  of  urine,  which  is  often 
bloody,  occur  within  a  very  short  time  after 
absorptpion  of  the  poison.  A  common  blister 
is  said  to  produce  the  affection  in  some  per- 
sons. In  two  cases — the  only  two  the  writer 
has  seen— it  has  followed  the  application  of  a 
blister  to  a  surfEice  already  partially  denuded 
of  the  scarf  akin.  In  one  of  theae  a  bhster 
was  applied  to  a  knee  which  had  been  fre- 
quently painted  with  tincture  of  iodine,  and 
was  sUll  slightly  sore.  In  three  hours  after 
the  awlication  the  patient  was  attacked  with 
exceedingly  painful  efforts  to  micturate,  which 
were  at  times  intense.   The  attack  lasted  six 


hours,  gradually  diminishing  in  force,  and 
leaving  no  ill-effect*  behind.  In  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  no  trace  of  the  symptoms 

remained. 

In  the  third  form  of  cystitis,  which  is  the 
most  common,  and  of  which  that  arising  by 
extension  from  gonorrhcea  may  be  taken  as 
the  type,  the  usual  symptoms  are  undue  fre- 
quency of  micturition ;  a  necessity  to  perform 
the  act  immediately  the  want  has  declared 
itselt  a  condition  conveniently  e^Kreaaed  by 
the  single  word  'ui^ncy';  a  desire  to  pass 
more,  accompanied  by  pain,  when  all  the 
urine  has  been  voided;  and  some  dull  aehiiig 
over  the  pubes ;  together  with  a  general  febrile 
state  of  the  system,  often  very  slight,  but  cor- 
responding for  the  most  part  with  the  degree 
of  local  inflammation.  The  urine  itself 
is  cloudy,  and  deposits  some  light  mucus  on 
standing,  but  it  is  not  otherwise  apparently 
altered.  Under  the  microscope  abundance 
of  epitheliimi  is  visible,  as  well  as  some  pus- 
cells;  and  if  the  affection  is  severe,  a  few  blood- 
corpuscles  are  also  present.  It  may  be  re- 
marked here  that  the  presence  of  a  few  pus- 
cells  in  t^e  urine — a  net  to  which  so  many 
practitioners  attribute  coosiderableimportance 
— by  no  means  necessarily  deserves  to  he  so 
regarded.  The  very  slightest  attack  eitiier 
of  this  or  of  the  preceding  form  of  cystitis  is 
certain  to  be  attended  by  the  fbrmation  of  some 
quantity,  however  smalt,  of  fully-developed 
pus-cells. 

Very  rarely  a  falae  membrane  may  be  pro- 
duced ou  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bladder,  and  may  be  thrown  off  almost 
entire,  leading  to  the  belief  that  the  inner 
coat  has  itself  been  removed  or,  as  it  has  been 
termed,  separated  by  '  exfoliation.'  In  women 
this  membrane  has  been  voided  per  wrethram 
in  a  condition  for  examination ;  in  men  this 
cannot  occur,  because  the  nretiua  is  too  small 
to  admit  of  it.  Now  and  then  ezam^s  of 
the  former  have  be^  shown  at  the  Patho- 
logical Society  of  London;  and  one  of  the 
latter,  discovered  on  operation,  may  be  seen 
in  the  museum  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Stur- 
geons, London.   See  Casts. 

Treatment. — In  the  firat  form  of  cyafttis, 
the  removal  of  the  excildng  cause,  if  poaaible, 
is  the  chief  indication. 

The  treatment  of  the  second  form  should 
consist  of  very  hot  bidets  or  hip-baths,  the 
former  being  sometimes  preferable  aa  capable 
of  being  used  at  higher  temperatures  than 
the  latter ;  together  with  large  doses  of  the 
tincture  of  henbane,  say  a  drachm,  with  10  or 
15  drops  of  liquor  opii  (Bat.)  every  foxar  hours 
while  pain  is  severe ;  20  TqiT)imi>  of  liquor 
potassfe  may  be  given  either  aimultaneously 
or  alternately,  in  water  or  in  any  bland  diluent. 

The  treatment  of  a  well-marked  caae  of  the 
third  class  consists  in  absolute  rest  in  the  re- 
cumbent posture,  mild  diet,  abstinence  from 
all  alcoholic  stimulants,  gentle  laxative  action 
of  the  bowels,  and  the  adminiatre^on  of  small 
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doses  of  alkftli.  The  writer  prefers  liquor 
potasuB,  fretinently  repeated,  to  all  others; 
and  this  may  be  combined  with  henbane,  or, 
if  mietnrition  is  very  frequent  and  painfiil, 
with  opium  or  mort^une,  or  with  bellaaonna  in 
■mail  doses.  Hot  nip-baths  or  bidets,  followed 

hot  linseed-mea]  poultices  or  fomentations, 
gire  great  relief.  The  patient  may  drink 
freely  of  decoction  of  triticum  repens,  linseed- 
tea,  barley-water,  or  eimilar  demulcents. 
Belief  rapidly  follows,  but  care  is  requisite  to 
SToid  relapse,  which  easily  occurs  if  exercise 
be  taken  too  soon,  if  injections  for  the  gonor- 
rhcea  be  resumed  too  readily,  or  if  alcoholic 
stimulants  be  indulged  in. 

8.  Ohromo  Inflammation— Chronic 
CysUtiB. —  Chronic  inflammation  of  the 
bladder  is  separated  from  the  acute  form  by 
very  distinct  characters.  It  is  mostly  the 
TeEult  of  retained  unne  from  stricture  or  en- 
Is^sd  prostate ;  but  it  may  arise  from  the 
premiee  of  calculi,  or  of  growths  in  the 
U^der;  from  oTer<diBtension,  or  atony  of 
its  coats ;  from  paralysis  after  injury  or  disease 
a&eting  a  nervous  centre ;  from  disease  of 
neif^ibonring*  organs ;  and  sometimes  from 
ilteied  urine:  it  is  also  met  with  in  certain 
affsetions  of  the  kidney.  Sometimes  this 
eoodition  is  marked  by  the  presence  of  a 
lai^  quantity  of  viscous  mucus,  often  called 
'catarrh';  but  more  commonly  tiiis  symptom 
is  absent,  and  the  urine  contains  merely 
ordinary  mucus  or  muco-pus,  rendering  the 
secretion  more  or  less  cloudy  and  opaque. 
Perb&pe  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the 
influtunation  is  mainly  due  to  the  existence 
(^gout. 

SncFTOHS.  —  The  symptoms  of  efaronie 
^ntitia  are  inereMed  frequency  of  mioturi- 
titm  and  pain,  but  the  latter  is  by  no  means 
neeessarily  present.  The  urine  is  always 
dondy,  and  contains  s<nne  pus-oells.  There 
is  omn,  bnt  not  alwa^  some  supra-pubic 
imeasiness.  The  general  health  does  not 
suffer  unless  the  affection  is  prolonged  or 
severe.  If  important  causes,  as  the  presence 
of  stricture,  calculus,  ftc.,  occasion  the  chronic 
cystitis,  their  specific  symptoms  will  pre- 
ilonunate.  It  is  not  common  to  find  chronic 
cystitis  as  an  idiopathic  disease,  although 
Qodoabtedly  it  occasionally  is  so ;  so  that 
the  miter  has  always  r^aided  it  as  a  useful 
maxim,  *  When  ohronio  cystitis  is  declared 
10  be  idiopathic,  we  mi^  be  sure  that  we 
have  only  not  yet  discovered  the  real  cause.' 
As  a  seneral  rme  we  may  suspect  that  there 
is  inwili^  to  empty  the  bladder,  or  calculus, 
strictnze,  or  organic  disease  of  some  kind  in 
BOOM  part  of  the  urinary  tract,  when  the 
KTOUp  of  symptoms  are  present  which  we 
denote  by  the  term  *  chronic  cystitis.'  Re- 
flecting the  well-known  glairy  mucus,  which 
is  deposited  so  abundantly  from  the  urine 
in  some  cases,  in  elderly  people  almost  in- 
nriably,  it  should  be  said  that  it  appears 
enly  in  those  whose  urine  is  abnormsJly  re- 


tained, through  atony  of  the  vesical  walls, 
or  in  consequence  of  enlarged  prostate,  or  as 
the  result  of  sacculation  of  the  bladder,  and 
that  medicine  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  it. 

Tbsathxnt. — The  regular  and  habitual 
use  of  the  catheter,  and  perhaps  also  injec- 
tions into  the  bladder,  form  the  essential 
mechanical  treatment  of  chronic  cystitis  in 
the  cases  just  mentioned.  In  the  faw  cases 
in  which  ebrtaaa  cystitis  is  present  and  no 
organic  cause,  such  as  those  named  above, 
can  be  discovered — and  also  as  adjuncts  to 
mechanical  treatment  when  these  causes 
do  exist—certain  medicinal  agents  ore  un- 
doubtedly useful :  these  are  buchu,  triticum 
repens,  uva  ursi,  alchemilla  arvensis,  pareira, 
and  the  alkalis— potash  and  soda.  Buchu 
is  more  u&£fiil  in  subacute  and  recent  chronio 
cystitis  than  in  coses  already  of  long  dura- 
tion. The  patient  should  take  not  less  than 
ten  ounces  of  the  infusion  daily.  After  tidSf 
in  similar  cases,  the  decoction  of  triticum 
repens  (made  by  boiling  two  to  four  ounces 
of  fche  prepared  undergroimd  stem  in  water  to 
make  a  pint  and  a-faalf  of  decoction,  of  which 
(dx  onncBs  are  taken  three  or  four  times 
in  the  twenty-four  hours)  is  highly  useful. 
For  more  onrontc  cases,  where  the  urine 
is  alkaline  and  deposits  much  mucus,  and 
perhaps  the  triple  phosphates  also,  alchemilla, 
uva  ursi,  and  pareira  may  be  very  valu. 
able.  The  alchemilla  is  administered  in 
infusion,  one  ounce  of  the  herb  in  one  pint  of 
boiling  water,  of  which  the  dose  is  four  to  six 
ounces  three  times  daily ;  the  others  to  be 
made  according  to  the  directions  of  the  , 
Fharmacopcsia,  but  taken  in  quantities  at 
least  two  or  three  times  as  great  as  those  there 
suggested.  These  may  be  tekenahme  or  com- 
bined with  |iotash,  which  in  moderate  qnan- 
tities  dimimshes  the  natural  acidity  of  the 
urine  bef(n«  it  enters  the  bladder;  the  mucous 
membruie  of  which,  although  accustomed  to 
that  condition  in  health,  is  perhaps  some- 
times, when  infiamed,  irritated  by  urine  of 
even  the  ordinary  acidity.  Whether  this  be 
BO  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  alkalis  do 
frequently  tranquillise  an  irritable  bladder. 
They  are  often  given  in  the  form  of  Vichy 
water.  Vols  water,  or  that  of  Evian — all  strong 
solutions  of  soda ;  but  on  many  grounds  the 
salts  of  potash  are  |H»ferable.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mineral  acids  have  been  Iftqiel^ 
administered  in  cases  where  the  urine  u 
alkaline;  although  there  a  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  acid  has  smi^  direct  action 
through  the  kidneys,  or  that  it  is  eliminated 
by  those  organs.  Alkalinity  of  the  urine  in 
chronic  cystitis  is  almost  always  due  to  in- 
ability of  the  bladder  to  empty  itself,  and  the 
remedy  wanted  is  not  medicine  but  a  cathe- 
ter, at  all  events  to  ascertain  whether  this  be 
the  cause  or  not.  A  very  email  quantity  of 
urine  retained  in  the  bladder,  say  one  or  two 
oimces,  after  every  act  of  micturition,  snflSces 
in  some  cases  to  maintain  an  alkaline  and 
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otherwise  unhealthy  state  of  the  secretion; 
while  it  is  equally  true  that  some  fuktients 
may  habitoally,  and  during  long  periods  fil 
time  do,  foil  to  empty  the  bladder,  always 
leaving  behind  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint, 
without  the  urine  losing  its  acidity.  Of  course 
other  signs,  and  notably  great  frequency  of 
micturition,  are  present  when  bo^  is  the 
case. 

S.  ZTeuralgia. — It  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  bladder  may  be  subject,  like  other 
parts  of  tiie  bo^,  to  symptoms  which  are 
deseribed  as  neural^a,  although  the  occur- 
rence is  an  extremely  rare  one.  All  the 
writer  can  say  is,  that  he  has  occasionally 
met  with  oases  in  which  he  has  not  been 
able  to  account,  by  the  exdstenoe  of  any  lesion, 
for  pain  and  f^quency  in  micturition,  or  for 
difficulty  in  performing  that  act,  and  where 
these  symptoms  have  been  more  or  less 
periodic  in  their  appearance.  In  such  in- 
stances he  has  given  quinine,  and  has  oc- 
casionally found  great  relief  to  follow  a  few 
doses;  more  frequently  this  has  not  been  the 
case.  But  now  and  then  the  value  of  the 
drug  has  been  so  marked  as  to  corroborate  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  vesical  neuralgia. 
It  must  be  repeated,  however,  that  exam^es 
of  such  phenomena  are  extremely  rare.  The 
writer  has  also  employed  arsenio  on  the 
same  ground.  It  is  invariably  necessary  to 
investigate  the  general  health,  as  well  as  the 
habits  and  diet  of  the  patient.  This,  perhaps, 
may  be  the  i>lace  for  stating  that  in  all 
chronic  and  slight  deviations  from  natural 
and  healthy  function  in  the  urinary  organs, 
it  is  essentially  necessary  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  digestive  organs,  and,  if  possible, 
to  correct  by  diet,  and  by  medicine  when  ne- 
cessary, any  imperfect  action  on  their  part. 
Constipation  alone,  when  habitual,  may  pro- 
duce considerable  irritability  of  the  bladder, 
a  slight  affection  of  the  organ  already  exist- 
ing; BO  also  may  the  unnecessary  use  of  pur- 
gatives. A  gentle,  easy,  and  duly  action  of 
the  bowels,  a  healthy  condition  of  the  primary 
digestion,  the  absence  of  flatiUence  and  dis- 
tension after  food,  should  be  ensured  as  far 
as  possible  in'  all  patients  complaining  of 
frequent,  difficult,  or  uneasy  micturition ;  and 
many  such  may  be  completely  cured  of  so- 
called  urinary  affections  by  strict  attention 
to  these  matters.  The  writer's  strong  con- 
victions relative  to  this  &ct,  grounded  on  in- 
numerable experiences  of  its  value  as  an  aid 
in  practice,  led  him,  upwards  of  twenty  years 
ago,  to  ascertain  the  great  value,  for  such 
patients,  of  the  natural  aperient  waters  of 
Germany  and  Hungary,  now  so  extensively 
used ;  and  he  now  more  than  ever  insists  on 
the  use  of  a  mild  and  laxative  regimen  and 
careful  diet  in  their  management. 

4.  IrVhere  obstruction  to  the  outflow  of 
urine  exists  (stricture  of  the  urethra,  most 
forms  of  enlarged  prostate,  other  tumours, 
&e.),  the  muscular  walls  of  the  bladder  be* 


come  the  seat  of  Hypertrophy,  which  is  a 
condition  of  compensation,  therefore,  and  not 
of  disease  in  or  by  itsel£  But  such  changes 
in  the  interlacing  muscular  fibres  existing, 
Saoonlatlon  readily  occiurs,  by  protrusion 
of  the  lining  membrane  between  the  bands 
eo  produced.  On  the  other  hand,  most  com- 
monly when  the  prostate  is  much  enlai^ed, 
the  bladder  becomes  gradually  distended,  its 
coats  become  expanded,  thinned,  and  weak- 
ened, and  a  oertam  degree  of  Atrc^tay  takes 
place.  The  power  of  the  cngan  to  exp^  urine 
IB  lost  or  diminished;  and  miettiritiai  being 
a  function  of  a  simply  mechanical  nature,  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  demand  only  a 
mechanical  remedy,  viz.  the  catheter.  No 
medicine  can  restore  power  and  exercise  of 
Amotion  under  these  circtmiBtances.  But 
atrophy  ejid  loss  of  power  may  occur  from 
complete  or  partial  loss  of  nervous  influence 
over  the  bladder,  as  in  those  who  are  the 
Bubjects  of  paralytic  states  commeucing  in 
the  spinal  cord  or  brain.  When  the  paralytic 
state  follows  an  accident  causing  injury  to  a 
nervous  centre,  the  nature  of  the  cose  is 
obvious  enough.  But  Bometimes  the  onset 
and  pn^presB  of  chronic  disease  in  these  organs 
are  very  slow  and  inridions;  the  urinary 
troubles,  as  manifested  by  slowness  or  diffi- 
culty in  passing  urine,  or  by  urine  clouded 
through  mability  of  the  bladder  to  empty  it- 
self, may  be  the  earliest  signs  of  the  nervouB 
lesion.  On  the  other  hand,  impaired  gait, 
and  other  evidences  of  central  mischief,  may 
be  (and  mostly  are)  earlier  phenomena,  the 
derangement  in  the  urinary  function  appear- 
ing at  a  later  stage.  For  such  patients,  the 
habitual  use  of  the  catheter  is  often  necessary 
(always  of  course  when  tmable  to  empty  the 
bladder  by  the  natural  efforts) ;  while  such 
constitutional  treatment  as  is  indicated  by 
the  cerebral  or  cerebro-spinal  lesion  present 
will  comprehend  that  which  the  bladder  de- 
mands. It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  allude 
further  to  that  subject  in  this  article.  The 
same  remark  also  applies  to  those  few  ex- 
amples of  Tubercular  disease  of  the 
urinary  organs,  which  is  always  a  local  ex- 
pression of  a  general  constitutional  state  suffi  • 
ciently  considered  under  its  proper  head  in 
this  work.  All  other  treatment  of  this  malady 
is  local  and  surgical. 

5.  Tumours.— Tumours  of  the  bladder 
have  received  much  attention  during  the  lout 
few  years,  and  the  classification  here  offered 
is  founded  to  a  great  extent  on  the  writer's 
own  experience,  which  has  been  considerable. 
Besides  examining  in  consultation  not  a  few 
cases,  as  well  as  taking  the  supOTvision  of 
others  in  which,  for  vazyii^  reasons,  no 
surgical  procedure  was  admissible,  he  has 
operated  for  the  removal  of  vesical  tumour 
on  upwards  of  forty  patients.  From  these, 
from  a  study  of  the  namerous  pxeparationB 
in  the  London  musenms,  and  tram  tiu 
growing  experience  of  others,  the  following 
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vtrietieH  may  be  ennmerated  and  classified, 
cooimencing  with  the  most  simple. 

(1)  Mucout  Folyptu. — Macous  polypus  ia 
not  to  be  confounded  with  prostatic  out- 
growths  of  the  same  form,  these  being  inad- 
missible in  any  scheme  comprising  vesical 
tmooura.  It  resembles  polypus  of  the  nasal 
cavity,  but  is  more  compact  and  solid  in 
Btruciure.  Hitherto  this  prodnet  has  been 
found  in  yomig  children  only. 

(2)  Papiltomaiout  Tumourt.-The8e  appear 
in  two  forms.  The  essential  character  of  each 
is  that  it  closely  resembles  the  natural  papills 
occurring  in  certain  parts  of  the  digestive 
cual;  the  structure  c<m8isting  of  a  promi- 
nence  of  simple  membrane  supported  by  a 
little  connective  tissue,  but  containing  a  Uu'ge 
arterial  twig  as  a  central  axis,  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  membrane  being  closely  covered 
by  a  layer  of  cylindrical  epithelium,  or  less 
commonly  by  an  ovate  or  rounded  variety. 
Formerly  these  growths  were  termed  'villous,' 
to  which  it  was  not  unusual  to  add  the  word 
'caocer,'  although  the  implied  allegation  was 
entirely  without  warrant.  When  slender, 
long,  and  floating  in  the  bladder,  a  papillo- 
matous growth  is  termed  'fimbriated';  when 
Dum  AbrouB  tissoe  is  present  and  the  growth 
is  more  solid,  *  fibro-papilloma  *  appears 
to  be  the  more  appropriate  term.  These 
growths  form  very  slowly  at  first,  bat  when 
developed  give  rise  to  repeated  attacks  of 
hemorrhage,  which  in  time  becomes  con- 
tiimouB  and  copious,  thus  terminating  life. 
They  are  the  most  commonly  met  with  of 
all  vesical  growths,  and  their  symptoms  have 
been  often  mistaken  for  those  of  renal  disease. 
Microscopic  examination  of  the  urine  will 
sooner  or  later  (especially  if  the  bladder  is 
washed  out  with  water  and  the  debris  scruti- 
nised) detect  specimens  of  the  growth  which 
ire  quite  characteristic.  Moreover,  on  care- 
fbl  inquiry  it  may  be  ascertained  that  the 
bleeding  is  found  occasionally,  Bometimes 
frequently,  to  appear  in  a  manner  which  can 
rarely  or  never  oe  met  with  in  renal  hsmor- 
ifaages.  The  patient  commences  an  act  of 
mictarition  with  clear  or  almost  bloodless 
orine,  and  at  the  end  of  the  act,  bright  florid 
blood  is  mixed  with  the  stream  or  appears 
alone  at  the  close.  This  &ct  determined,  the 
bleeding  ia  without  doubt  vesical,  and  if  little 
pain  is  complained  of,  as  a  rule  the  bleeding 
is  certainly  not  due  to  a  sarcomatous  or  carci- 
nomatous growth,  and  is  therefoie  probably  a 
sign  of  papilloma. 

The  writer  knows  no  styptics  that  bene- 
ficially affect  heemorrhage  from  this  source, 
although  he  has  seen  all  the  known  remedies 
abondanUy  tried.  Preparations  of  iron,  es- 
pecially the  percbloride,  have  the  best  claim 
perhaps  to  be  employed.  Treatment  by  local 
mjectioQS  is  apt  to  provoke  rather  than  check 
the  flow  of  blood. 

(8)  Simple  Myomatout  Tumottra. — These 
are  not  common,  and  are  not  accompanied 


by  any  charaeteristio  signs  of  their  presence. 
Nothing  farther  remains  to  be  said  of  thun 
here  in  relation  to  diagnosis. 

(4)  TumotMr*  made  up  of  Fihrcnu  Titaue. 
This  kind  of  vesical  tumour  consists  chiefly 
of  fibrous  tissue,  more  or  less  associated  with 
small  nuclei  interspersed ;  sometimes  the 
nuclei  are  in  large  qoantity,  a  fact  which 
leads  to  a  graver  estimate  of  their  character. 

Both  these  and  the  {ffeeeding  kind  of 
tumour  involve  the  deep  stroctares  of  the 
organ,  and  cannot  be  removed  entirely  by 
operative  procedures ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
simpler  forme  of  papilloma,  especially  when 
growing  from  a  pedicle,  may  be  completely 
removed,  and  often  do  not  return. 

(6)  Epithelioma. — The  nature  and  charac- 
ters of  epithelioma  of  the  bladder  are  the 
same  as  those  of  this  growth  in  other  parts 
of  the  body.  This  and  the  two  following  will 
be  considered  together. 

(6)  Sdrrhua. — '  Cancer,'  properly  so  called, 
not  occurring  until  after  the  middle  term  of 
life  has  been  reached,  is  occasionally  met 
with  in  the  bladder. 

(7)  Bound-  aaid  Bpindle-eelled  Sareomata. 
These  were  formerly  known  m  *  encepha- 
loid '  disease.  They  are  most  commonly  met 
with  in  children;  although  occasionaUy  in 
the  adult  also. 

DiAONOSis. —  The  diagnosis  of  malignant 
disease  of  the  bladder  is  not  difficult.  Exa- 
mination of  the  rectum  furnishes  valuable 
information.  Scirrhous  growth  is  very  hard, 
irregular  in  form,  and  thus  unlike  any  simple 
prostatic  enlargement  occurring  in  elderly 
men.  The  sarcomata  are  full  and  rounded 
in  form,  more  elastic  to  the  touch  than  '  pro- 
static enlargement,'  and  far  more  rapid  in 
their  rate  of  increase.  Epithelioma,  slow 
and  restricted  in  its  growth,  may  exist  some 
years  before  presmting  a  tumour  sufficiently 
dense  to  be  recognised  by  palpation  or  Bound- 
ing. Ia  malignant  disease  pain  is  soon  a 
more  or  less  constant  symptom,  and  some 
hsemorrhage  is  liable  to  appear,  increasing 
at  a  later  date ;  contrasting  with  papilloma, 
which  latter  is  rarely  recognisable  by  the 
rectum,  commences  with  hemorrhage,  and 
is  rarely  painftil.  The  progress  of  epithelioma 
is  alow,  and  without  any  very  distinctive  cha- 
racters. In  all  these  three  forms  of  recurring 
growth,  microscopic  observation  may  cor- 
roborate a  diagnoBis  based  on  the  symptoms, 
but  cannot  by  itself  establish  one. 

Trisatuent. — In  relation  to  surgical  treat- 
ment of  the  malignant  diseases  of  the  bladder, 
nothing  can  be  said  in  behalf  of  operative 
measures  for  their  removal.  It  is  always 
impossible  to  extirpate  the  disease,  which 
largely  involves  the  aegfin  itself,  and  rapidly 
reappears  after  the  attempt  has  been  made, 
although  large  masses  may  have  been  taken 
awav,  and  an  apparently  almcmt  empty  cavity 
has  been  left  as  the  result  of  the  procedure. 
I    I'he  palliative  treatment  fur  all  patients 
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thns  affected  consists  in  the  avoidance  of 
habits,  occupations,  and  any  amount  of  ex< 
ercise  found,  by  the  experience  of  each  indi- 
vidoal  CEise,  to  produce  serious  increase  of 
haemorrhage.  The  maintenance  of  the  diges- 
tive power,  and  healthy  activity  of  the  func- 
tions which  support  life,  are  as  utr  as  possible 
to  be  ensiu-ed.  Lastly,  all  means  should  be 
adopted,  especially  towards  the  dosing  Btaj;e 
of  a  oaoe  which  is  certainly  destined  to  be 
fatal,  to  alleviate  suffering,  which  is  usually 
severe  and  prolonged,  unless  dealt  with_  nn- 
flinchin^,  aa  it  ought  to  be,  in  such  painful 
eircnnutanees.  Ample  use  should  be  made 
of  morphine,  usually  most  effective  by  sub- 
ontaneoos  injeotdon,  so  Uiat,  although  unable 
in  any  way  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
malady,  we  may  at  least  mitwate  the  most 
terrible  accompaniment  of  its  distresnng  and 
inevitable  course. 

With  almost  all  affections  of  the  bladder, 
simple  or  malignant,  ulcerative  or  associated 
with  fistula,  cystitis  to  some  extent  and  in 
some  form  co-exists.  It  is  this  which  gives 
rise  to  the  presence  of  an  undue  quantity  of 
mucus  in  the  urine ;  it  is  often  the  source  of 
pus,  sometimes  of  blood  in  small  quantity. 
Thus,  in  all  the  above-mentiuned  diseases, 
some  degree  of  cystitis  appears  sooner  or 
later.  Henry  Thokfsok. 

BliADDSB-WORMS.— A  general  term 
embracing  various  parasitic  enlozoa,  having 
the  character  of  oysts  or  vesides.  See 
Entozoa. 

BULNKEITBEIIOHE,  In  Belgium. 
A  sea-bathing  resort  See  Cuutb,  Treat- 
ment of  Disease  l^. 

BLEB. — A  large  vesicle  or  bulla,  contain- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  a  serous  fluid,  as  in 
pemphigns,  erysipdaa*  or  bums  and  scalds. 
See  Blisteb. 

BUSirOBBHGGiA,  BIiENOBBHA- 
GLA.  (p\iv»a,  phlegm;  and  pttt,  I  flow. 
^\ivva,  phlegm ;  and  pfjypvitt,  I  burst  out). — 
These  terms  are  most  correctly  used  to 
express  excessive  flow  of  mneus  from  any 
mucous  surface.  By  means  of  an  affix,  the 
locality  or  nature  of  the  discharge  is  ex- 
pressed :  e.g.  blenorrhcsa  oeult,  nomZw, 
ureihraliB.  More  commonly,  however,  and 
less  accurately,  bleuorrhcea  is  employed  as 
synonymous  with  gonorrhoea  in  the  male  or 
female. 

BIiBFHABITIS(i3Xj^(ipov,Bn«yelid).— 
Inflammation  of  the  eyelids.  See  Etk  and 
ITS  Appendaqes,  Diseases  of. 

BIiEPHABOSPASU  {0ki<f,apov,  an 
eyelid;  and  fntdtrfta,  a  spasm). — Spasmodic 
movement  or  contraction  of  the  eyelids. 
See  Eyb  and  its  Appbkdaoes,  Diseases  of. 

BIJITDNBSS.— Loss  of  sight.  See 
Amaubosu;  and  Vision,  Duorders  a£ 


BIiZST£B.— Stnon.:  Bleb;  Bhdn;  Fr. 
BuUa;  BuUe;  QeT.  Bkue. 

Definitioh. — ^A  vesicle  of  the  skin,  caused 
by  the  sepaiwtifm  of  the  homy  cuticle  from 
the  rete  mueosmn  by  the  transudation  of 
serous  lymph  beneath  the  former. 

JCtioloqt. — Blisters  may  be  idiopathic,  as 
in  pemphigus ;  or  symptomatic,  as  in  ery- 
sipelas. They  are  met  with  imder  the  in- 
fluence of  any  cause  which  depresses  the 
vitality  of  the  integument,  ae  in  some  forms 
of  prurigo,  in  chilblain,  and  in  carbuncle ;  in 
scuds  and  bums ;  and  as  an  effect  of  powerful 
irrttaots,  such  as  oantharides  or  the  aniline 
salts. 

Descbiption. — A  blister  ranges  in<eize  from 
that  of  a  pea  to  a  turkey's  egg ;  it  is  more  or 
less  convex  according  to  the  amount  of  exu- 
dation; and  conforms  in  colour  with  that 
of  its  contents,  being  sometimes  yellow  or 
amber-coloured  and  transparent,  like  serum, 
sometimes  opalescent  from  the  presence  of 
pus,  and  sometimes  red  or  purple  (rom  ad- 
mixture with  blood.  The  fluid  of  a  blister, 
generally  limpid  and  free,  is  sometimes  held 
in  the  meshes  of  a  dehcate  network,  resulting 
from  the  stretching  of  the  connecting  cells 
of  the  rete  mucosum  and  homy  epidermis. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  blisters  de- 
veloped under  the  influence  of  acute  inflam- 
mation, and  especially  in  dermatitis  anilina. 
Blisters  may  be  dispersed,  or  aggr^ated,  or 
even  single,  as  in  pemphigus  or  pompholyx 
soUtarius. 

Treathent. — Blisters  when  idiopathic  are 
essentially  asthenic  in  their  nature,  and 
call  for  corroborant  therapeutical  treatment. 
Locally  they  should  be  punctured  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  gradual  esoape  of  their  oontents, 
and  then  dusted  over  with  some  absorbent 
powder,  such  as  oxide  of  sine,  fuller's  earth, 
or  cinchona.  Ebabhds  Wilson. 

BIjISTEBING.-A  therapeutic  measure, 
which  oonsiBts  in  the  artificiid  production  of 
blisters  on  the  skin.   See  Godnteb-ikbita- 

TXON. 

BIiOBHFONTEin,  in  the  Orange 

Free  StB.te.—See  Afbioa,  South. 

BIiOOD,  AbBtraotion  of.— Stnon.: 
Bleeding;  Blood-letting;  Fr.  La  Sat^ttie; 
Ger.  Der  Aderlana. 

Definition. — The  withdrawal  of  blood 
from  the  body,  either  (a)  from  the  general 
circulation,  by  arteriotomy  or  phlebotomy ; 
or  (b)  locally,  by  leeches,  Boanficatious,  or 
wet-capping. 

It  u  K>  the  first  two  of  these  methods  of 
abstracting  blood  that  the  term  '  bleeding,' 
or '  blood-letting,'  has  by  common  usage  bran 
restricted. 

The  topical  abstraction  of  blood  by  means 
of  leeches,  searifications,  and  eiq)^ing,  though 
often  valoable,  is  oi  seccoidBTy  wiportanee. 
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The  present  article  will,  therefim,  chiefly  be 
denAed  to  general  bleeding, 

Qennal  Bleeding.— This  art,  pnotiBed 
fiir  centmieB  more  or  lees  muTarully,  faaa  of 
late  yaus  in  thia  eonntiy  fidlm  into  dia- 
bTonr.  Much  diEooaaion  has  been  raised 
M  to  the  gromids  for  ao  great  a  difference. 
It  has  been  attributed — (1)  to  the  type  of 
disease  having  undergone  a  change ;  (2)  to 
mere  bshion  or  caprice ;  (8)  to  a  better 
knowled^  of  the  nature  ot  diaease,  teaching 
OB  that  its  processes  were  of  a  lowering  or 
depressing  character,  which  were  to  be  over- 
come by  the  more  general  use  of  drags 
vMch  control  the  circulation,  as  well  as  of 
stimulants  and  support.  It  is  probable  that 
sereral  causes  have  contributed  to  the  un- 
doubted change  which  has  taken  place.  The 
nar  1880  and  aubaequent  years  ware  marked 
by  tha  epidemic  viaitation  of  dudera  and 
of  influenaa.  Theae  diaoaaoa  w«re  ohairao- 
terised  by  extreme  depression.*  If  anti- 
phlogistic measures  were  adoptftd,  they 
proved  &ilure8,  and  taught  the  physician 
that  blood-letting  was.  not  the  universal 
panacea  it  was  supposed  to  be.  By  degrees 
It  ceased  to  be  practised  as  it  used  to  be. 
A  new  generation  which  knew  not  the  past 
baa  sprang  up;  and,  as  in  all  reactionary 
movements,  the  practice  has  become  at  length 
■8  limited  as  it  formerly  was  universal.  It 
ii  almoet  certain  that  in  either  extreme  there 
is  an  evil,  and  that  we  may  have  recourse  in 
eertain  eases  to  abstraction  of  blood  with 
Mune  d^ree  of  that  miooeBS  which  formerW 
led  to  its  extensive  use,  if  not  its  abuse.  It 
will  be  well  to  consider  the  subject  at  some 
litde  length,  and  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  The  effects  of  moderate  losses  of  blood 
OB  the  healthy  ectHiomy. 

2.  The  value  of  bleeding  as  a  remedy  in 
disease,  together  with  the  indications  for  its 
employment  in  various  affections. 

8.  Themethodof performingtheoperations 
of  opening  an  artery — arteriotomy ;  and  open- 
ing a  vein — phlebotomy. 

1.  Ettects. — We  have  first,  then,  to  con- 
rider  the  effects  of  moderate  losses  of  blood 
upon  the  healthy  economy.  Upon  this  point 
we  have  abundant  evidence,  for  the  custom 
of  r^ularly  bleeding  healthy  people  had 
reached  such  a  point  during  the  earlier  part 
of  this  century,  that  in  country  districts  it 
IwuiiB  a  habit  for  adults  to  be  bled  as 
nffolarly  as  they  went  to  market.  No  better 
testimony  regarding  the  effects  of  this  prac- 
tice could  be  adduced  than  that  of  Sir  James 
Paget,  who,  when  referring  to  these  ousto- 
mary  venesections,  says :  *  I  can  regard  those 
SB  a  series  of  venesections  fairly  performed 
for  the  determination  of  what  is  tJie  influence 

I  This  itftte  of  depression  was  especially  mnark- 
tUe  danng  the  influenEa  epidemic  of  1890,  even  in 
cues  IB  wluch  the  ordinary  syrnDtuns  of  the  diuMe 
woe  not  Kvera ;  w  too  was  tne  persistency  of  its 
■lEects^EDrroa. 


of  the  removal  of  blood  up  to  the  point  of 
syncope  upon  a  comparativuy  healthy  person. 
I  tiiink  I  can  say  surely  that  not  one  of  tiiese 
persons  snSiered  luum.'  To  this  mi^t  be 
added  other  and  abundant  testiniony  to  the 
harmlesaness  of  moderate  venesection  on  the 
healthy  economy. 

2.  Indications  and  Uses. — Concluding, 
then,  that  the  abstraction  of  a  limited  quan- 
tity of  blood  has  no  deleterious  effect  upon 
the  healthy  onanism,  we  will  next  describe 
the  general  indications  for  the  nse  of  bleed- 
ing in  disease,  and  briefly  refer  to  the  various 
affections  in  which  it  may  moat  suitably  be 
employed. 

Broadly  stated,  it  may  be  said  that  bleed- 
ing is  indicated  when  there  is  evidence  of 
marked  over-diateneion  either  of  the  arterial 
or  of  the  venoos  inrstem.  In  either  ease  tbs 
result  will  be  oaroiao  distension — in  the  for- 
mer ease  of  the  left,  and  in  the  latter  of  tha 
right  chambers  of  the  heart.  In  snch  condi- 
tions general  bleeding  restorea  the  lost  equi- 
librium of  the  vascular  system,  and  relieves 
the  heart  and  the  other  parts  eoneemed  in 
the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  arterial  system  may  be  in  a  state  of 
augmented  tension  from  two  causes :  (1) 
contraction  of  the  arteries  (the  smaller 
vessels)  themselves,  with  a  diminished 
amount  of  blood  in  the  arterial  system ;  and 
(2)  engorgement  or  distension  of  the  art^es 
from  spasm  of  the  arterioles :  both  may  be 
regarded  as  vaso-constrietive  neuroses.  In 
the  first  case  there  may  be  engorgement  of 
the  venous  system  and  embarrasament  of  the 
right  heart,  calling  for  abstraction  of  blood  by 
veneaeciion;  or  visceral  fluxion,  the  skin  being 
pale  :  in  the  second  case,  relative  emptinesa  of 
the  veins  with  overfulnessof  the  larger  arteriasi 
calling  for  blood-letting  by  arteriotomy. 

In  the  former  conation  there  woidd  be, 
in  bedside  language,  a  small  hard  or  wiry 

Eulse,  and  in  the  latter  a  full  and  hard  or 
ounding  pulse.  In  the  former  the  snriace 
of  the  body  may  present  one  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing conditions :  either  the  skin  is  injected 
and  perhaps  dusky,  and  this  appears  to  be 
the  case  ordinarily;  or  it  is  pale  and  cool, 
the  blood  having  receded  inwards,  chiefly 
to  the  abdominal  vibcera.  The  seoond  con- 
dition obtains  and  is  well  seen  in  cases  of 
nnemie  asthma,  when  the  arterial  system  is 
turgid  almost  to  bursting,  while  the  veins 
are  ctnnparatively  empty.  '  Hardness '  of 
the  pulse  is  usually  said  to  be  an  indication 
for  bleeding,  and  in  eertain  associaticms  it  is 
so ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  discriminate  care- 
folly  between  the '  hardness '  due  to '  tension  * 
of  the  soimd  artery  arising  from  (a)  exces- 
sive contraction  (the  small,  hard,  wiry  pulse), 
and  (b)  overfiilness  (the  full,  bounding  pulse) 
on  the  one  hand;  and  that  due  to  arterial 
degeneration  with  more  or  less  hard  deposit 
in  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  on  the  other.  In 
doubtful  oases  inquiry  should  be  made  into 
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the  state  of  the  brachial  artery  at  the  bend 
of  the  elbow.  This  can  readily  be  done  by 
flexing  the  limb,  when,  if  calcareous  dege- 
neration have  taken  place,  the  vessel  will  be 
thrown  into  serpentine  folds,  visible,  except 
in  fat  people,  to  the  eye,  and  cord-like  and 
rigid  to  the  touch.  The  temporal  artery  is  a 
less  safe  guide,  but  neither  it  nor  an  arcns 
senilis  should  be  overlooked  in  this  connexion. 
A  visible  and  tortuous  pulse  in  a  young  per- 
son  may  indicate  aortic  regurgitant  disease : 
the  a^  of  the  patient  miut  therefore  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

Dilatation  of  the  arterioleB  would  permit  of 
the  rapid  passage  of  arterial  blood  into  the 
Teina :  under  such  circnmBtanees,  therefore, 
we  shonld  expect  the  Uood  issoing  from  a  cat 
vein  to  present  a  more  florid  appearance  than 
mider  ordinary  conditions.  Bleeding  here 
should  be  ondertaken  with  considerable 
circumspection,  and  not  be  pushed  very  far, 
for  collapse  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  blood  abstracted  might  ensue.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  there  is  ^asm  of  the 
arterioles,  and  the  abstraction  of  blood  is 
deemed  advisable,  it  would  be  well  to  resort 
to  arteriotoray  rather  than  venesection.  The 
best  guide  here  would  be  the  sphygmograpb, 
but,  as  this  instnunent  may  not  be  ^ways 
available,  the  full,  hard,  bounding  pulae  must 
be  relied  on  when  found  in  aBaociation  with 
eorrohorative  symptoms. 

"Whatever  leads  to  over-engorgement  of 
either  nde  of  the  heart  may  render  bleeding 
necMsary.  If  the  left  side  of  the  heart  be 
over-full  arteriotomy  is  indicated  ;  ifthe  right, 
venesection.  The  object  of  the  withdrawal 
of  blood  from  the  general  circulation  is  the 
direct  relief  of  the  overburdened  heart. 
'Whether  the  right  or  left  chambers  be 
taxed,  the  immei£ate  effect  is  the  same ;  they 
are  over-distended,  and  cannot  exercise  fuU 
power  upon  their  contents.  It  is  with  the 
embarrassed  heart  aa  with  other  hollow 
muBCular  otji^s— the  bladder  and  uterus. 
Ovar-distenaKin  paralyse!  them  by  removing 
the '  point  d'appoi  *  essential  for  the  initiation 
of  muscular  contraction;  the  energy  may 
be  ^ere,  but  it  cannot  be  exercised.  It  is 
obvions  that  the  amount  of  blood  which  it  is 
necessary  to  withdraw,  in  order  to  free  the 
embarrassed  organ,  must  vary  considerably 
in  different  oases ;  but  it  may  be  safely  laid 
down  as  a  rule  that  it  need  rarely  exceed  a 
few  ounces.  Excess  in  this  respect  is  the  evil 
which  formerly  existed. 

On  this  subject  we  may  refer  to  the 
eminently  practical  remarks  of  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Watson,  who  says  :  '  I  hold  it,  then, 
to  be  certain,  that  for  some  special  morbid 
conditions,  which  inflammation  may  or  may 
not  accompany,  general  blood-letting,  and 
especially  venesection,  is  a  potent  and  life- 
preserving  remedjr ;  that  there  are  many  exi- 
gencies for  which  it  is  not  only  safe  to  employ, 
but  unsafe  and  unpardonable  to  withhold  it.'  | 


.  He  also  gives  the  following  judicious  ad- 

vice : — 

'  Always  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  age, 
the  sex,  the  general  temperament  and  con- 
dition of  the  sick  person,  when  we  are  turn- 
ing over  in  our  minds  the  expediency  of 
abstracting  blood.  The  very  young,  the  old, 
the  feeble,  the  cachectic,  do  not  bear  well  the 
loss  of  much  blood.  This  consideration  is 
not  to  deter  you  from  bleeding  such  persons 
topically  when  they  ore  attacked  by  dangerous 
inflammation,  but  it  especially  enforoM,  in 
regard  to  them,  the  golden  role  that  no  more 
blood  should  be  absbacted  than  seems  abso- 
lutely requisite  to  conteol  the  disease.' 

The  foil  owing  are  some  of  the  a&ctions 
in  which  blood-letting  would  seem  to  be 
more  or  less  indicated :~ 

Pneumonia. — Blood-letting  in  pneumonia, 
as  in  many  other  inflammations,  is  most 
useful  in  the  early  stages.  It  is  indicated  in 
healthy  patients  suffering  from  uncomplicated 
acute  sthenic  pneumonia,  if  they  happen  to  be 
seen  early  enough.  It  relieves  pain,  abates 
fever,  and  if  it  does  pot  arrest  the  disease,  it 
certainly  appears  to  lessen  its  duration.  It 
may  also  be  called  for  when  there  is  severe 
pain  and  evidence  of  cardiac  embarrassment. 
It  did  good,  and  will  still  do  good,  in  eases  of 
pneumonia  attended  by  embarrassment  of 
the  circulation,  and  that  in  truth  is  the  indica- 
tion for  bleeding  in  this  disease. 

Apoplexy. — The  same  may  be  said  with 
reference  to  cerebral  apoplexy.  The  old 
belief  in  the  importance  of  *  lettmg  blood '  in 
cases  of  apoplexy  was,  if  possible,  stronger 
than  in  oases  of  pneumonia.  Bat  here  again 
more  accurate  clinical  and  more  extended 
pathological  knowledge  has  taught  us  to 
look  upon  '  apoplexy '  very  differently  to  our 
forefathers.  Beoognising  the  escape  of  blood 
from  the  bursting  of  a  brittle  artery  as  a 
common  cause  of  *  apoplectic  fits,'  we  see  the 
futility  of  venesection  when  the  '  stroke  *  or 
■  fit  *  is  due  to  a  lesion  of  this  kind.  Kmr 
will  bleeding  unstop  an  artery  when  it  is 
plugged  by  an  embolus,  or  carry  nutriment 
to  the  region  thus  bereft  of  vital  fluid.  On  the 
other  band  we  have  learnt  to  recognise  the 
value  of  bleeding  in  another  class  of  cases  of 
so-called  '  apoplexy  ' — those  which  are  unac- 
companied by  effusion  ofblood  or  lesion  of  the 
nervous  tissue,  but  depend  on  rapidly  occur- 
ring compression  of  the  nervous  centres  from 
sudden  or  unequal  increase  in  the  volume  of 
any  portion  of  the  cranial  contents ;  or  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  eclampsia  from  the  circulation 
of  blood  poisoned  by  nneliminated  urinary 
excreta.  In  cases  of  this  description,  when 
the  right  heart  and  venous  system  are 
engorged,  phlebotomy  acts  beneficially:  the 
Btertor  ceases,  the  purple  fiwe  resumes  its 
natural  hue,  the  clouded  intelligence  becomes 
clear,  and  the  impending  danger  is  for  the 
time  averted.  This  has  not  cured  the  patient, 
I  however ;  it  has  only  '  obviated  the  tendency 
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to  daM& : '  it  has  BaT«d  the  patient's  lifia, 
thcn^  he  may  nltimately  die  of  the  disease 
irtiish  afflicts  him.  Where  ve  meet  with 
aridsnee  of  cerebral  oongestion,  accompanied 
b;  fulness  of  the  veins,  a  dusky  comitenance, 
lod  a  flow  foR  pulse,  bleeding  may  most  ase- 
fhlly  be  resorted  to.  In  a  word,  although 
bleeding  will  not  remove  the  effased  blood 
in  cues  of  cerebral  hsemorrhage,  it  may  some- 
times be  nseftilly  employed  to  prevent  fiirther 
esca|>e,  when  the  heart  is  acting  too  forcibly ; 
but  it  is  altf^ther  forbidden  when  that  organ 
u  enfeebled.  The  pnlse  at  both  wrists  should 
be  attentively  examined  before  bleeding,  in 
cues  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  for  as  a  rule  it 
ii  larger  on  the  pandysed  than  on  tiie  sound 
wte.  See  Bbazn,  Hypenunia  of, 

Eetampnet. — Indiscriminate  bleeding  in 
edimptie  seizures  would  be  a  grievous  error. 
It  wonld  not  relieve  but  rather  would  pro- 
bsUy  intensify,  oonTulmons  of  reflex  origin, 
u  in  certain  eases  of  puerperal  eonvulnons. 
On  the  other  hand,  oases  of  puerperal  con- 
TnlaionB  aeoompanled  by  great  tni^escence 
of  the  vascular  system,  whether  veuouB  (as 
is  commonly  the  case)  or  arterial,  would  be 
immenaely  benefited  by  the  withdrawal  of 
blood  from  the  general  current,  either  by 
renesection  or  by  arteriotomy,  according  to 
the  indication.  This  treatment  may  serve 
to  stop  the  convulsions,  and  thouf^  that  may 
be  bx  from  curing  the  disease,  it  may,  never- 
theless, be  of  the  utmost  value,  for  ia  the 
first  i4aee  the  fito  themselves  may  kill  by 
thdr  violence  or  frequent  repetition ;  whilst, 
9a«mdly,  time  may  be  guned  for  the  em^oy- 
meot  of  other  measures  calculated  to  relieve 
the  oppressed  system,  as,  for  example,  purg- 
ing by  bydragogue  cathartics,  va^ur  baths, 
cupping  the  loins.  Sec.  This  gain  may  be 
immense;  for  bleeding  may  avert  impending 
diasolntion.  Moreover,  peimanent  good  may 
ensue,  inasmuch  as  bleeding  reduces  tem- 
psiatare,  and  in  the  eclampua  of  pregnancy 
the  temperature  is  usually  high.  In  this  it 
contrasts  with  pure  unemio  convulsions,  in 
which  there  is  lowering  of  temperature. 

Vmoua  Engorgement. — Engoi^ment  of 
the  veDOus  system  arising  from  chrome  dis- 
ease, such  as  pnlmonazy  emphysrana  or  heart- 
disease,  does  not  call  for  bleeding,  unless  the 
condition  be  aontely  intensified  by  some 
intercurrent  mischief,  such  as  acute  bron* 
^tis;  for,  as  the  derangement  is  slowly 
prodneed,  tiie  organs  and  structures  involved 
team  to  accommodate  themselves  more  or 
less  to  the  altered  conditions.  It  is  only 
when  vascular  engorgement  suddenly  occurs 
in  apparently  healthy  subjects,  or,  as  just 
stated  there  is  acute  intensification  of  a 
ehionio  condition,  that  bleeding  is  required. 
Thus,  in  eases  where  mediastinal  tumours 
impede  the  return  of  blood  from  the  head 
and  upper  portion  of  the  body,  the  condition 
is  (Hdmsrily  of  such  comparatively  slow  pro- 
duction, that  bleeding  is  seldom  tugentiy 


called  Ihr;  and,  moreover,  it  wonld  he  of  hoi 
small  servioe,  for  the  obstruction  is  irreme- 
diable. 

The  lividity  of  the  face  which  acoompanies 
all  fits  should  not  be  confounded  witii  the 
duskiness  due  to  engorgement  of  tiie  vmuhib 
system  generally. 

Ureemia. — In  pure  urtemia  bleeding  is  use- 
fdl;  thekidneysbeingespeoiallyin default.  For 
venesection  answers  a  double  purpose,  by  not 
only  relieving  the  engorged  right  heart  and 
venous  system,  but  by  removing  from  the  body 
a  certain  amount  of  poisoned  blood — blood 
that  is  charged  with  urinary  excreta.  Doubt- 
less, it  does  good  in  both  ways,  but  tiie  former 
is,  quoad  the  fits,  the  more  imp<ntent  because 
more  immediate  mode  of  ita  action.  The 
second  eflfoet,  that  of  ridding  tiae  body  of 
damaged  blood,  is  obviously  available  for  us 
when  we  have  to  deal  wiu  ursmia,  occur- 
ring in  the  non-pregnant;  and  when  coma 
is  deepening,  the  heart  labouring,  and  the 
vascular  system  turgid,  no  remedy  is  bo  swift 
and  sure  as  the  lancet. 

Plethora, — Blood-letting  may  be  called  for 
in  cases  of  general  plethora,  whether  sthenic 
or  astheuio.  In  the  former  condition  tho 
vascular  system  generally  seems  to  be  over- 
full, though  the  excess  ia  most  marked  in  tiie 
arterial  system.  Arteriotomy,  however,  is 
seldom  called  for,  though  it  might  at  first 
sight  seem  indicated,  since  venesection  usually 
answers  every  purpose. 

In  asthenic  plethora,  on  the  other  huid, 
the  venous  system  only  is  overfilled;  the 
rij^t  side  of  tb«  heart  is  distended  and  ita  ac- 
tion is  laboured.  Here  venesection  ia  some- 
timea  called  for,  but  it  should  be  ear^olly 
employed.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  with- 
draw more  than  from  6  to  10  ounces  of  blood, 
and  often  a  smaller  quantity  will  suffice. 

Peritonitis. — The  relief  obtained  by  bleed* 
ing  in  acute  peritonitis  rendered  venesectioi^ 
a  fkmous  remedy  in  this  affection  in  former 
times.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its 
efiScacy  in  relieving  the  pain  of  peritonitis,  as 
of  inflammation  of  other  serous  membranes. 
It  may  be  used  when  the  patient  is  young 
and  strong,  and  in  tiiat  stage  of  the  disease 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  small,  hard,  and 
wiry  pulse— the  pulse  of  a  contracted  artery, 
of  augmented  tension  from  contraction,  not 
from  overfiilnesa.  It  is  worse  tium  uaeleea 
in  the  later  sta^s  of  the  disease,  when  ady- 
namia has  set  m.  But  valuable  as  bleeding 
may  be  in  certain  cases  of  peritonitis,  it  ruely 
happens  that  it  is  admissible,  for  in  the  great 
majority  of  oases  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
toneum is  secondary  to  other  diseases,  such  as- 
tuberculosis  or  disease  of  the  kidneys.  Where' 
peritonitis  arises  after  delivery  it  is  commonly; 
of  septicsemio  origin,  and  it  is  seldom  indeed  j 
that  bleeding  is  of  any  avail  under  such, 
conditions.  So  that,  practically,  bleeding  is 
nof  a  remedy  which  we  can  often  employ  in 
peritonitis.   A  very  high  temperature  cannot 
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alone  be  held  to  be  indicative  of  its  use,  for 
it  80  happens  Uiat  sooh  pyrexia  is,  as  a  mle, 
present  onljy  in  Beptiosinie  oases.  Some 
cases  of  pentonitlB,  even  &tal  ones,  ran  their 
course  without  any  marked  elevation  of 
temperature  :  or  indeed  without  showing  any 
definite  symptoms.  Probably  venesection  is 
most  serviceable  in  traumatic  peritonitis,  or 
it  may  be,  when  the  inflammation  is  local- 
ised, though  in  that  case  leeches  are  more 
suitable. 

Pleurisy. — "When  pleurisy  attacks  a  young 
and  robnst  patient,  and  is  accompanied  by 
severe  pain,  great  relief  follows  blood-letting. 
The  blood  should  be  taken  from  a  vein,  and 
pleno  rivo.  But  when,  as  so  often  happens, 
pleurisy  is,  like  peritonitis,  secondary  to 
damaged  blood-conditions  —  0.g.  Briefs 
disease  —  bleeding  is  often  inadmissible. 
When,  as  in  plenro-pneumonio  oases,  pleurisy 
complioates  pneumonia,  blowing  may  pos- 
sibly be  called  for,  if  there  be  great  pain 
fmd  oppression  of  the  chest ;  but  it  should  be 
most  circumspectly  used.  Local  blood-letting 
is  mnch  to  be  preferred  if  bleeding  be  thought 
necMsary;  for  general  bleeding  is  usually 
incompatible  with  the  strength  of  the  patient. 

UrcBinic  Asthma. — In  the  affection  known 
as  unemie  asthma,  in  which  there  is  spasm 
of  the  systemic  arterioles,  with  intense  tur- 
gidity  of  the  arterial  system  and  engorgement 
of  the  left  heart,  bleeding,  in  the  form  of 
arteriotomy,  appears  to  be  dearly  indicated, 
though  probably  the  use  of  nitrite  of  amyl  or 
of  nitroglycerine  may  render  it  less  neoeasary. 

Spasmodio  Bj^nehial  Asthma.  —  Pure 
asthma  is  doubtless  often  a  nervous  malady, 
and  bleeding  is  not  a  remedy  which  should 
ordinarily  be  employed  for  its  relief.  It  is 
only  admissible  when  spasm  of  the  pul- 
monary vessels,  or  obstruction  to  the  flow  of 
blood  through  them  from  bronchiole-spasm, 
leads  to  rapid  engorgement  of  the  right  heart 
and  venous  system.  This  is  the  exact  con- 
verse of  urtemic  asthma ;  but  the  efiect  in 
both  is  impediment  to  the  aeration  of  the 
blood.  Here  the  abstraction  of  a  few  oances 
of  blood  from  a  vein  may  give  immense  and 
very  prompt  reliet 

Mmphyaema. — Bleeding  may  be  used  in  the 
so-called  '  asthmatio  attacks  *  to  which  em- 
physematous ^teople  U8  chronically  prone. 
Here  venesection  may  be  imperatively  de- 
manded when  an  acute  attack  of  bronchitis 
has,  by  adding  to  the  already  difGcnlt  passage 
of  blood  through  the  lungs,  excited  rapid  en- 
gorgement of  the  dilated  heart  and  previotuly 
turgid  venous  system. 

Puerperal  Diseases. — Formerly  bleeding 
was  mnch  employed  in  midwifery  practice, 
and  especially  in  inflammatory  afTections 
after  d^very.  We  now  recognise  that  for 
the  most  part  post-partum  affections  arise 
from  septic  mischief,  and  are  of  an  adynamic 
type.  It  is  but  seldom  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  bleed  in  these  cases.  Neveriiheless, 


now  and  again,  venesection  may  be  called 
for. 

Disorders  of  Ifetuiruation. — Bleeding  is 
a  most  valuable  remedy  in  certain  menstrual 
disorders,  and  especiaUy  in  the  plethora  of 
women  at  the  change  of  life.  Many  women 
suffer  distressingly  from  general  vascular 
disturbance  at  this  period.  The  flushings, 
headaches,  giddiness,  feeling  of  oppression, 
and  other  vaso-motor  phenomena  from  which 
they  suffer,  in  association  with  the  cessation 
of  the  catamenial  flow,  are  immensely  re- 
lieved by  an  occasional  venesection.  No 
other  measure  will  so  quickly  and  so  effec- 
tually relieve  Uiese  symptoms.  Some  robost, 
plethoric  yonng  women  with  ameuorrhoaa  re- 
quire periodica  bleeding.  One  of  the  writers 
has  known  the  abstraction  of  a  few  ounces 
of  blood  speedily  followed  by  the  occur- 
rence of  the  menses,  in  cases  of  what  may 
be  called  congestive  amenorrhtsa  of  many 
months'  or  even  years'  duration.  It  may  be 
well  to  state  in  this  connexion  that  in  certain 
pulmonary,  intracranial,  and  other  visceral 
lesions,  danger  may  arise  from  the  augmented 
arterial  tension  which  for  a  few  days  precedes 
the  flow,  and  that  the  abstraction  of  blood 
may  avert  heemorrhage  into  the  damaged 
organs. 

After  OpCT-aiiOTw.— Bleeding  is  less  fre- 
quently called  for  in  surgical  than  in  medical 
,  practice.  It  is  indicated  mainly  in  the  after- 
.  treatment  of  oases  which  present  engorge- 
ment of  the  right  hearii  and  venous  system, 
as  in  some  eases  of  ovariotomy  and  other 
operations  invdving  the  ahdcnninal  or 
thoracic  cavities.  A  turgid  venous  system, 
with  a  small  hard  pulse,  and  a  labouring 
heart — a  condition  ^^eh  is  often  associated 
with  scantiness,  amounting  almost  to  sup- 
pression, of  urine— indicates  blood-letting 
after  operations  of  the  kind  above  referred 
to. 

Shock. — In  certain  oases  of  shock  the  ab- 
straction of  a  limited  amount  of  blood  may 
be  required.  This  point  will  be  found  dis- 
cussed elsewhere.    See  Shock. 

Fever. — That  bleeding  will  lower  the  tem- 
perature of  fevered  patients  has  been  known 
from  the  earliest  times.  It  is,  however,  not 
a  remedy  to  be  resorted  to  for  that  purpose 
alone,  for,  as  the  most  pronounced  hyper- 
pyrexia occurs  chiefly  in  associatian  with 
conditions  leading  to  ^reat  depression,  blood- 
letting is  under  such  cmmzostanees  aa  oselem 
as  it  is  dangerous. 

Insolation. — There  are  few  disorders  in 
which  blood-letting  is  more  successful,  when 
rightly  employed,  than  in  sunstroke.  It  is 
seldom  necessary  to  take  more  than  a  few 
oimces  of  blood ;  and  excess  should  be  par- 
ticularly guarded  against,  for  fear  of  subse- 
quent collapse.  The  insensible  patient  with 
turgid  veins,  a  tight  pulse,  and  a  labouring 
heart,  will  gain  immense  and  prompt  relief 
from  venesection.   The  extreme  pulmonary 
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MA«8etioQ  uid  over -distension  of  the  right 
heart  so  often  found  poat  mortem  might 
probably  be  prevented  by  the  timely  abstrac- 
tioD  of  a  little  blood  from  the  venous  system. 
Bleeding  is  not  to  be  thought  of  m  the 
■raeopa]  form. 

'  3.  UsTHODS  or  BuESDiNa. — The  following 
ue  the  methods  of  performing  the  operations 
of  fcrteriotomy  and  phlebotomy. 

Arteriotomy. — This  operation  is  best  per- 
fimned  on  the  temporal  artery.  The  vessel 
should  be  partially  ont  throngh  by  a  simple 
trsBBverse  indsioo,  and  when  a  sufficient 
qnuiti^  of  blood  haM  been  obtained  it  may 
then  be  completely  severed,  so  that,  retraction 
of  both  raids  takmg  {daee.  the  hsmorrhage 
msy  be  arrested.  A  compress  of  dry  lint 
sbnild  then  be  applied,  and  a  ti^t  roller- 
bandage  applied  over  it. 

Veneseelum. — The  median  basilic  vein  is 
the  one  usually  selected  for  the  operation  on 
iccooat  of  its  being  most  readily  found.  The 
brachial  artery  lies  immediately  beneath  it, 
and  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  wounding 
ihe  latter  vesseL  The  median  cephalic  vein 
is  preferable,  but  is  not  so  easily  found.  A 
rem  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  or  other  part 
of  the  body  may  be  chosen,  but,  as  a  rule, 
it  is  not  dMirftble  to  open  the  jugular  vein, 
eqiecially  on  account  of  the  dan^^  of  the 
entrance  of  air,  and  other  risks. 

The  steps  in  the  operation  on  the  arm  are 
u  follows : — First,  the  limb  is  to  be  firmly 
bonnd  above  the  elbow  bjr  a  broad  tape  or 
fillet.  Hub  should  be  applied  with  suffioient 
ti^tness  to  compress,  and  pievent  the  return 
of  biood  by,  the  veins,  but  not  so  as  to  inter- 
cept the  current  in  the  artery,  and  to  ez- 
liogaiafa  the  pulse.  An  oblique  slit  is  then 
to  be  made  in  the  vessel  by  means  of  a 
imaH  lancet,  care  being  taken  not  to  cut 
too  deeply.  The  spirting  blood  should  be 
cao^t  in  a  vessel  and  measured. 

When  sufficient  blood  has  been  withdrawn, 
the  Iterator  should  firmly  place  a  thumb  or 
a  finger  on  the  aperture,  and  then,  on  re- 
nKmng  ecnupresaion,  plam  upon  the  wound 
a  dosnl  of  dry  lint,  antiseptic  dressing, 
Btnitie-eolloid,  or  socji-like,  over  which  a 
roller-bandage  should  be  twined  a  few  times 
like  a  figure  of  8,  the  cross  being  over  the 
wound. 

Looftl  Bleeding.— The  object  of  local 
Weeding  is  the  relief  of  congested  vessels, 
and  especially  those  of  infiamed  parts.  Ar- 
teries convey  more  blood  to,  and  veins  con- 
Tey  more  away  from,  inflamed  parts;  so 
that  local  bleeding  may  give  great  relief 
and  initiate  resolutioa,  since  absorption  does 
not  folly  commence  until  inflammation  has 
ceased. 

Uethods  or  Local  Busediko.  —  Blood 
may  be  Abstracted  topically  by  leeches,  by 
■emficatioiiB,  or  by  wet-cupping. 

1.  Leeching. — An  average  leeeh  will  ab* 
■ttaetneailyhalfgiiounee  of  blood.  Leeolies 


are  extremely  useful  in  a  great  variety  of 
affections,  since  a  pretty  definite  amount  of 
blood  can  be  withdrawn  &om  the  affected  or 
a4jacent  parts,  or  from  more  distant  parts, 
through  intimacy  of  the  vascnlar  connexion, 
as  in  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear,  and  in 
hepatic  diseases,  a-icompanied  by  obstruction 
to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  portal  sys- 
tem,  when  the  application  ot  leeches  to  the 
anus  is  most  valuable. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  apply  leeches 
to  parts  over  which  suffioient  compression 
cannot  be  made  so  as  to  control  the  bleed- 
ing, should  any  difficulty  arise  in  arrestiag  it 
otherwise.  Thus,  leeches  shonld  not  be  ap- 
plied over  the  trachea,  especially  in  children, 
m  whom  the  error  of  applying  them  over  the 

rtemal  notch  is  sometimes  made.  For 
same  reason  the  fontanelles  should  be 
avoided. 

The  skin  of  the  part  where  the  leeches  are 
to  be  applied  should  first  be  washed;  and 
when  they  do  not  bite  readily,  the  part  may 
be  wetted  with  a  little  milk  or  sugar  and  milk. 
A  slight  prick  of  a  needle,  sufficient  to  draw 
a  speck  of  blood,  will  oftm  cause  them  to 
bite  when  refiractory. 

Should  the  bleeding  continue  too  long  after 
the  leeches  fall  off^  pressure  or  empties  may 
be  applied.  If  it  is  desired  to  encourage 
blee£ng,  fomentations  of  hot  water  or  lin- 
seed  poultices  are  serviceable. 

In  applying  leeches  to  the  cervix  uteri,  the 
precaution  of  eloeing  the  os  by  a  plug  of 
wool  should  not  be  neglected.  When  Uiey 
are  applied  within  the  mouth,  a  leech-glass 
should  be  used. 

2.  Scarifying. — Scarifications  consist  in 
small  cuts  of  a  depth  not  exceeding  the  eighth 
of  an  inch,  or  less,  into  the  tissue  whence  it  is 
desired  to  take  blood.  This  mode  of  topical 
bleeding  is  mainly  applied  to  the  cervix  uteri, 
to  the  tongue  in  acute  glossitis,  and  to  the 
palpebral  conjunctiva  in  certain  kinds  of 
omyunctivitis ;  in  the  last  case  only  slight 
incisionB  are  permissible.  ^  Deeper  punctures 
are  made  by  some  practitioners  into  the  tis- 
sue of  the  cervix  uteri,  but  these  are  punc- 
tures and  not  mere  scarifications. 

8.  Wet'Cwpping. — Cupping  and  the  use 
of  the  scarificator,  constituting  wet-eupping, 
is  an  important  method  of  topical  blood- 
abstraction;  and  as  a  considerable  amount 
of  blood  can  thus  be  withdrawn,  the  general 
circulation  may  be  affected.  It  is  ordinarily 
I  employed,  however,  for  its  local  effects. 
I  The  method  of  its  performance  is  as  fol- 
lows:— Cupping-glasses  being  first  put  on  for 
a  brief  time,  as  for  dry-cupping  {aee  Cupping 
— Dry-Cupping),  the  operator  applies  to  the 
part  selected  a  spring  scarificator  so  adjusted 
as  to  cut  only  to  the  required  depth— about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  or  less.  The  cupping, 
glasses  are  then  re-applied,  and  the  desired 
number  of  ounces  of  blood  abstracted.  If  the 
glasses  be  too  tightly  attached  the  blood  will 
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not  %>w  readily,  and  anneceesftry  pain  may 
be  caused.  After  their  removal  adhesivfl 
plMter,  or  dry  lint  and  a  bandage,  should  be 
sppUed  to  the  part. 

Capping  is  extremely  useful  over  the  loins 
in  renal  iwihEemia ;  on  the  temple  or  behind 
the  ears  in  certain  cerebral  disorders ;  down 
the  spinal  column  in  inflammation  of  the 
spinal  cord  or  meninges ;  and  on  the  chest 
in  certain  pulmonary  and  cardiac  affections. 

Alfred  Wiltshirr.     Bicbard  Quain. 

BIiOOD-DISEASE.— The  term  blood- 
disease  was  used  by  the  humoral  pathologists 
as  synonymous  •with  dyaeratia  or  anomaious 
cravit  of  the  blood,  and  expressed  the  idea 
that  the  blood  was  the  seat '  almost  without 
exception '  of  all  general  diseases.  And, 
farther,  since  purely  local  disease  was  con- 
sidered to  be  exceptional,  the  vast  majority 
of  diseases  were  referred  to  dysorases,  and 
were  classed  under  the  head  of  blood-diseases. 

The  condition  of  the  blood  was  considered 
by  the  humoraUsts  to  depend  upon  the  cratia, 
that  is  the  mixture,  of  its  constituents  ;  and 
prominent  among  its  constituents  were 
reckoned  the  blaatemata,  or  germinal  sub- 
stances of  the  different  tissues,  which  exuded 
through  the  capillary  walls  in  the  process 
of  nutrition.  When  the  blood-crasis  was 
disordered  or  diseased,  a  dyscrasis  was  said 
to  exist ;  and  dyscrases  were  held  to  be  in 
the  majority  of  cases  primary,  though  it  was 
allowed  that  local  anomalies  of  nutrition 
might  and  did  occasionally  ooour,  uid  give 
rise  to  secondary  dyscrases.  A  blood-disease 
or  dyscrasis  being  established,  all  morbid 
changes  throughout  the  body  were  'believed 
to  be  but  local  manifestations  of  the  same. 
For  the  purpose,  therefore,  of  a  rational 
classification  of  disease,  a  previous  classifica- 
tion had  to  be  made  of  the  dyscrases.  The 
principal  blood-erases  were  said  to  be  : — 

1.  The  fibrin-craaiB  ;  including  the  simple 
fibrin-crasis,  the  croupous  crasis,  and  the 
tubercle-CTasia  B.8  varieties.  The  local  expres. 
sion  of  the  fibrin  erases  was  inflammation  in 
some  form. 

2.  The  venous  crasis,  in  which  fibrin  was 
deficient  This  included  a  vast  number  of 
special  erases,  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the 
moat  diverse  diseases — e.g.  plethora,  heart- 
disease,  the  acute  exanthemata,  rickets,  aJbu. 
minouB  urine,  cholera,  acute  tuberenlosis, 
lardaceous  disease,  cancer,  acute  ccuavulsive 
diseases,  metallic  poisoning,  &o. 

8.  The  serous  crasis ;  associated  with 
aniemia. 

4.  The  putrid  or  septic  crasis. 

6.  Anomalotis  erases ;  such  as  those  of 
syphilis,  gout,  &o. 

The  theory  of  dyscrases  may  be  said  to 
have  declined  since  the  appearance  of  Vir- 
chow's  Cellular  Pathology.  Virchow  showed 
that  the  blood  is,  in  every  relation,  not  an 
independent  but  a  dependent  fluid,  and  that 
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the  sources  from  which  it  ii  snatained  and 
restored,  and  the  exciting  causes  of  the 
changes  that  it  may  suffer,  lie  without  it, 
not  within  it.  Substances  may  enter  the 
blood  and  affect  the  corpuscles  injuriously  ; 
the  blood  may  act  as  a  medium  in  convening 
to  the  organs  noxious  substances  that  have 
reached  it  from  various  sources  ;  or  its  ele- 
ments may  be  imperfectly  restored.  But 
never  is  any  'dyscrasis'  permanent,  unless 
new  influences  arise  and  act  upon  the  blood 
through  some  channel  or  through  some 
organ. 

At  the  present  time,  whilst  it  cannot  be 
said  that  humoralism  is  professed  by  many 
pathologists,  the  notion  of  blood-disease,  as 
:  generally  entertained  forty  years  ago,  still 
clings  to  otur  nomenclature,  andpervades  scone 
of  our  pathological  doctrines.  Diseases  that 
affect  the  whole  economy — syphilis,  tubercu- 
losis, gout,  and  cancer — are  frequently  de- 
scribed as'constitntional,*  or  'blood-diseases,' 
and  this  whether  their  general  manifestations 
are  secondary  to  local  disease,  as  in  syphilis 
and  cancer,  or  are  referable  to  inheritance. 
While  the  Ttiorbid  conditions  of  the  blood  are 
real  and  numerous,  *  blood  diseases,'  so  called, 
are  but  abstractions,  and,  as  such,  a  firuitftil 
source  of  confusion  and  useless  discussion. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  term  hlood-diaease 
should  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  expression 
morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  should  be  ap- 
plied to  those  pathological  states  of  the  vital 
fluid  which  can  be  distinctly  demonstrated 
by  physioal,  chemical,  or  faistcdogicfil  exami- 
nation. J.  Mitchell  Brucs. 

BLOOD,  Korbid  Oonditioiis  of.— 
The  characters,  composition,  and  ftinctions 
of  the  blood  in  health  eure  sufficiently  fami- 
liar, and  are  fully  described  in  text-books. 
But  certain  fitcts  connected  with  the  physio- 
logy of  this  fluid  have  a  special  bearing 
upon  its  pathology,  and  must  be  briefly  con- 
sidered before  its  morbid  states  can  be  profit- 
ably discussed. 

A.  PHYSlOLoaT  OF  THE  Blood.— -The  red 
corpuscles  of  the  blood  consist  of  two 
portions — a  colourless,  sponge-like  matrix  ; 
and  a  coloured  substance  of  complex  com- 
position, which  oocupira  the  interstices  ot 
the  former  and  accurately  fills  them.  The 
matrix  is  regarded  as  possessing  chiefly 
physical  properties ;  whilst  its  contents  con- 
stitute the  active  part  of  the  corpuscle,  and 
consist  of  hsmoglobin.  The  source  of  the 
red  corpuscles  is  of  the  greatest  pathological 
importance.  In  the  embryo  the  Uood  and 
blood-vessels  are  developed  from  the  same 
elements,  and  thus  the  two  structures  in  their 
physiological  aspect  are  essentiaUy  insepar- 
able. In  fully-developed  blood  the  source  of 
the  red  corpuscle  is  obscure  ;  but  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  originates  in 
the  spleen  and  the  medulla  of  bones ;  and 
that  light  is  of  the  greatest  tauportance  in  the 
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/MTnation  of  hemoglobin.  Vfiih  respect  to 
the  properties  and  fonotion  of  the  red  cor- 
piucle.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  ultimate 
elements  of  htemt^lobin  are  carbon,  nitrogen, 
hydrogen,  oxy^n,  eulphor,  and  iron — the  last 
doealy  associated  witu  the  colouring  matter. 
Hsmoglobin  is  soluble  in  water,  forming  a 
lake-coloured  hqnid  from  which  fine  crystals 
may  be  obtained,  and  which  may  be  variously 
decomposed,  giving  rise  to  other  'blood 
eiystals.*  Most  important  of  all  its  proper- 
ties, homogLobin  combines  with  certain  gases 
to  Ibrm  definite  chemical  compounds:  with 
0  to  btm  oxyhsmoglobiu  ;  witn  CO  to  form 
esrboiiic-tmde-luemoglobin ;  and  with  NO  to 
fenn  nitrie-cndde-hsmt^^bin.  These  oom- 
pounds  are  more  or  less  unstable,  espei^ally 
the  oxybtemoglobin,  which  is  broken  np  even 
nnder  very  feeble  influences  to  oxygen  uid 
reduced  haemoglobin.  Alternate  oxygenation 
of  hemoglobin  and  deoxygenation  of  oxylue- 
moglobin  are  constantly  going  on  within  the 
red  corpuscles  of  the  circulating  blood ;  and 
the  two  changes,  occurring  in  the  pulmonai^ 
ud  systemic  capillaries  respectively,  consti- 
tute  the  first  great  function  of  the  blood — its 
oxj^oating  or  respiratory  function.  The 
T«iune  d  oxygea  m  arterial  blood  is  SO 
per  cent. ;  in  ventnis  blood  8  to  12  per  cent, 
li  must  be  clearly  understood  that  disorders 
rameeted  with  the  red  eorpuscles  or  respi- 
ratory elements  of  the  body,  whether  in 
smoant,  composition,  or  oireulation,  directly 
affect  the  oxidation-processes  only.  Besides 
its  origin  and  its  function,  there  is  a  third 
relation  of  the  red  corpuscle  to  the  organism 
—namely,  the  disposal  of  its  products.  These 
are  eliminated  by  the  ordinary  channels ;  the 
salts,  which  are  chiefly  salts  of  potassium, 
being  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  and  the  coloured 
matOTial  fiimiahing  the  pigments  of  the  bile 
and  orine. 

The  white  or  eoUmrleat  eorpuscles  of  the 
blood,  also  called  leucocytes,  are  chiefly 
derived  from  the  corpuscles  of  the  lymph, 
and  the  cells  of  ihe  lymphatic  glands  and 
allied  organs,  which  uiey  olosely  resemble* 
By  escaping  through  the  walls  Of  the  Uood- 
vecsels,  they  become  identical  with  the 
vaudmng-ceUs  of  tissues  and  with  pus. 
corpuscles, — from  which  they  are  indistin- 
Kni^w^le  except  by  locality.  Some  authorities 
regard  them  as  phagoeytes,  attacking,  and  if 
possible  destroying,  pathological  organisms  in 
tbe  blood  and  tissues.  They  may  also  influ- 
ence the  plasma  hy  continnsJly  ingesting  and 
eoesting  certain  of  its  constituents.  It  might,  ) 
therefore,  be  expected  that  morbid  states  of 
tbe  leucocytes  would  be  associated  with  dis- 
orders of  the  lymphatic  structures,  connec- 
tive tissues,  blood-plasma,  and  blood-vessels ; 
sod  this  will  presently  be  shown  to  be  the 
fMe.  The  proportion  of  white  eorpuscles  in 
tbe  blood  is  snbject  to  physi<dogicar  increase, 
witboot  becoming  excessive— after  meals, 
during  periods  of  growth  and  development, 


and  in  menstruation  and  pregnancy.  This 
state  is  called  phynological  leucocytosis 
(Virchow),  and  sigouies  lymph-glandular  ex- 
citement. The  chemical  products  of  tbe  leu- 
cocytes contain  a  large  proportion  of  potas- 
sium and  phosphoric  acid. 

The  blood-plates,  'plateUts,  or  •tablets 
(JUmatoblastes  of  Hayem),  minute  bodies  to 
be  seen  in  blood,  both  within  the  vessels  and 
after  it  has  been  drawn,  are  of  obscure 
nature,  origin,  and  function.  Possibly  they 
play  some  part  in  coagulation. 

Plasma. — The  physiological  relations  of 
the  plasma  to  the  oi^anism  are  extremely 
oom|Oex  ;  and  disturbance  of  these  relations 
fbnushes  many  of  the  symptoms  of  diswder 
of  the  blood.  Its  mature  function  is  essen- 
tially one  of  nutrition :  it  suppUes  the 
tissnes  with  oxidisable  material  for  develop- 
ment, growth,  support,  secretion,  and  the 
liberation  of  force.  The  source  of  t^e  plasma 
is  equally  extensive.  It  derives  its  principal 
constituents  firom  the  alimentary  canal 
through  the  absorbent  glands  and  liver  ; 
while  other  important  albuminous  substances 
are  being  constantly  supplied  from  the  tissues 
generally,  through  the  lymphatic  system. 
Lastly,  the  products  of  the  plasma,  such  as 
earbonie  acid,  urea,  and  water,  are  discharged 
by  the  regular  excretory  channels.  Thus  the 
condition  of  the  plasma  is  found  to  be  most 
intimately  associated  with  that  of  the  organs 
and  tissues  generally,  whether  as  retards  its 
origin,  its  mature  ftmction,  or  its  products  ; 
and  it  is  affected  by  disorder  or  disease  of  every 
organ,  whether  alimentary,  sanguifaeient, 
dynamic,  or  excretory,  and  of  every  tiBsue. 

Coagulation  of  the  Blood :  Fibrin.- — Under 
certain  circumstances,  especially  after  re- 
moval from  the  body,  tbe  blood  coagulates, 
and  a  proteid  substance,  fibrin,  separates 
more  or  less  completely  from  the  other  con- 
stituents. This  change  is  now  believed  to  be 
due  to  the  interaction  of  two  fibrin-&ctors 
contained  in  the  plasma,  namely,  a  ferment 
— fibrin-ferment,  and  fibrinogen;  and  along 
with  these  there  must  be  Mesent  some 
neutral  salt.  The  amount  of  fibrin  prodneed 
varies  not  onlj^  with  the  amount  of  these 
bodies,  but  with  the  amount  of  salts,  with 
the  degite  of  Alkalinity  and  of  heat,  and 
with  other  influences ;  and  these  variations 
are  snbject  to  no  law  at  present  known. 
The  rapidity  of  the  process  depends  npon 
(1)  the  amount  of  ferment ;  (2)  its  in- 
creased activity  by  moderate  elevation  of 
)  temperature ;  and  (8)  agitation  of  the  blood 
and  the  increased  number  of  points  of  con- 
tact (so-called  '  catalytic '  action)  -by  the 
presence  of  red  corpuscles,  hfemoglobin,  char- 
coal, Ac.  It  thus  appears  that  the  expres- 
sions *  amount  of  fibrin'  and  *rapidi^  of 
coagulation,*  however  important  as  fiwto,  do 
not  afford  any  definite  indication  of  the  state 
of  the  blood,  as  was  formerly  beheved.  Three 
essential  fiKtors,  and  a  urge  number  of 
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accidental  influences,  share  in  the  process; 
they  may  do  so  in  very  various  proportions 
and  degrees ;  they  do  not  vary  together ;  the 
amount  of  fibrin  is  not  in  proportion  to  any 
one  of  them ;  and  after  coagulation  is  com- 
plete, portions  of  all  the  factors  probably  re- 
main unoombined.  The  part  played  by  the 
red  corpuscles  in  coagulation  is  a  double  one 
— (1)  the  corpuscles,  '  as  points  of  contact,' 
greatly  increase  the  rapidity  of  coagulation ; 
and  (2)  they  supply  oxygen,  which  appears 
to  be  indispensable  to  the  process.  The 
leucocytes  probably  produce  the  ferment ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  exists  in  the  intact 
blood-cells.  The  blood-plates  may  also  share 
in  the  process. 

B.  Pathology  or  the  Blood. — The  mor- 
bid states  of  the  blood  will  now  be  considered 
in  the  following  order : — 1.  Changes  in  quan- 
tity, and  the  effects  of  such  changes  upon 
the  composition  of  the  vital  fluid.  2.  Morbid 
conditions  of  the  red  corpuscles.  8.  Changes 
in  colour.  4.  Melansmia.  6.  Morbid  states 
of  the  white  corpuscles.  6.  The  pathology 
of  the  blood-plasma ;  and  of  the  process  of 
eoB^ulatitm.  7.  The  presence  of  foreign 
materials  in  the  bloo^  including  poisons 
and  infective  substances.   8.  Organisms. 

1.  Changes  in  Quantity  of  the  Blood. 
Alterations  in  the  total  amount  of  blood  in 
the  body  are  periiaps  never  simple,  but 
always  associated  with  alterations  in  quality. 

(a)  Polyamia,  or  ezceaa  of  blood  in  the  body 
generally,  may  be  the  result  of  excessive 
ingestion  of  the  elements  of  blood ;  of  the 
accumulation  of  the  same  by  the  suppression 
of  habitual  htemorrhages  or  fluxes ;  of  the 
loss  or  obsoleteness  of  a  part  of  the  body, 
such  as  a  limb  or  a  lung ;  or  of  insufficient 
exercise.  It  oannot  be  said,  however,  that 
polys mia  has  ever  been  demonstrated  by 
exact  investigation,  inasmndi  as  the  total 
amotmt  of  blood  in  the  body  is  still  uncer- 
tain, and  the  pl^siological  limits  in  this  re- 
spect are  ver^  wide.  Polytemia  is  beheved 
to  be  present  in  plethora,  along  with  relative 
excess  of  the  solids,  particularly  the  red  cor- 
puscles. 

(i)  OligaimicL,  or  deficiency  of  the  total 
amount  of  blood,  is,  on  the  contrary,  an 
exceedingly  frequent  change,  and  constitutes 
the  simplest  form  of  aiueraia.  It  is,  how- 
ever, probably  never  piu-e,  inasmuch  as 
alterations  in  quality  appear  to  be  insepa- 
rably associated  with  it;  and  the  terms 
hydranna  and  apantBtnia  have  accordingly 
been  used  as  synonymous  with  the  preceding. 
The  manner  in  which  diminution  in  quantity 
gives  rise  to  alteration  in  quality  must  be 
considered  here. 

When  hsQmorrhage  occurs  to  any  amount, 
and  the  whole  quantity  of  blood  in  the  ves* 
eels  is  ndnced,  the  pressure  &118,  and  ab- 
sorption of  the  parenchymatous  plasma 
rapidly  follows,  by  which,  along  with  vaso- 
motor stimulation,  the  physical  relations  are 


restored.  If  the  loss  of  blood  has  been 
moderate,  the  only  change  in  its  composition 
may  be  considered  to  be  oUgocythamioy  or 
diminution  of  the  red  corpuscles,  which 
alone  of  all  the  constituents  of  the  blood 
cannot  be  rapidly  restored.  If  the  hismor- 
rhage  has  been  more  serious,  the  fluid  ab- 
sorbed into  the  circulation  firom  the  tissues, 
from  the  suppressed  secretions,  and  from  the 
alimentary  canal,  consists  of  water  in  ever- 
increasing  excess,  which  carries  with  it  an 
amount  of  salts  equal  to  one-ninth  the  loss 
in  EJbuminous  substances.  The  morbid  state 
of  the  blood  is  now  beyond  (digooytluBmia ; 
there  is  deficiency  of  albuminous  consti- 
tuents, or  hypalhuminosis,  and  the  condition 
correctly  ctJled  oUgamia  vera  or  atuemia  is 
the  result.  The  total  quantity  of  blood  pro- 
bably remains  for  some  time  below  the  nor- 
maL  A  similar  impairment  of  the  quantity, 
and  therewith  of  the  quality  of  the  blood, 
may  be  slowly  developed  by  repeated  small 
hcemorrhages,  or  by  any  cause  whatever  that 
impoverishes  the  blood,  whether  of  the  nature 
of  waste  or  of  want.  The  condition  which 
results  closely  resembles  tiiat  just  described 
in  the  acute  form — oligssmia  with  oligocy- 
theemia  and  hypalhuminosis;  the  same  is  also 
known  clinically  as  ansmia.   See  Anemia. 

As  a  therapeutic  measure,  oligaemia  may 
be  desirable.  It  may  be  induced  either 
(1)  by  direct  abstraction  of  blood,  or  (2)  by 
gnidual  impoverishment  of  the  blood,  and 
reduction  of  the  intra- vascular  pressure.  See 
Blood,  Abstraction  of;  and  Aobtio  Aked- 
BTSM ;  Treatment. 

2.  Morbid  Conditions  of  the  Bed 
Corpiuoles.-~The  pathology  of  the  red 
corpuscles  is  still  imperfectly  understood. 
The  following  comprise  the  most  important 
changes  connected  with  them  so  £ur  as  they 
are  luiown. 

(a)  PoVycyihtemAa :  plethora  polyeytha- 
miea. — Increase  in  number  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles is  never  considerable,  being  generally 
transitory  and  within  physiological  limits — 
for  example,  in  the  newly-born,  and  after 
meals.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  as 
associated  with  polyesmia  in  plethora.  In 
the  algid  stage  of^  cholera  the  red  corpuscles 
are  relatively  in  excess. 

(6)  Oligocytheemia. — Diminution  in  num- 
ber of  the  red  corpuscles  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  very  frequent  occurrence  and  great 
pathological  importance.  Microscopically  the 
number  of  red  corpuscles  in  a  given  visible 
area  of  blood  is  diminished ;  and  chemically 
the  amount  of  hemoglobin  in  a  given  volume 
of  blood  may  £all  from  fifteen  even  as  low  as 
five  per  cent,  {see  Hsbucttometeb).  The 
principal  circumstances  under  which  oligocy- 
thttmia  occurs  are — (1)  inanfemia,  or  diminu- 
tion in  the  amount  of  blood  as  a  whole,  from 
any  cause,  whether  rapid  or  protracted,  espe* 
oituly  as  the  result  of  fever,  the  red  corpus- 
cles Biiffezingearfy,  seriously,  and  persistenUy, 
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u  compared  with  the  other  eonetitaents ; 
(2)  in  leobemia — the  development  of  the  red 
corpuscles  being  interrupted ;  (8)  in  hypalbu- 
nunoBifl,  where  the  red  corpuscles,  like  other 
elements,  suffer  from  want  of  albuminous 
matflrial;  (4)  in  chlorosis,  from  imperfect 
(^wth ;  and  (5)  in  pernicious  antemia,  from 
excessive  destruction  (hamoIysiB). 

(c)  OligoehroTruBtnia. —  Deficiency  of  the 
red  corposclea  in  haemoglobin  has  ceen  de- 
scribed by  this  name.  It  is  a  morbid  oondi- 
tioQ  of  much  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  ie  one 
of  the  esaential  alterations  of  the  blood  in 
eblorodi.  Whan  the  indiTidual  red  oorpuscle 
eonblna  lees  luemoglohin  than  normal,  it  is 
said  to  present  a  pafe  appearance  to  the  e^e. 
A  more  trustworthy  method  of  detennlnmg 
the  richness  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  htemo- 
^bin,  is  by  means  of  the  luemoglobinometer 
[tee  Hxhoolobinometeb).  Or  we  may  com- 
pare the  amount  of  heemoglobin  in  a  i^iven 
wei^t  of  blood  with  the  number  of  red  cor- 
puscles in  a  given  microscopical  area.  When 
the  former  is  small  in  proportion  to  the 
latter,  the  defect  must  lie  in  the  individual 
eo^UBcle ;  and  this  may  be  so  great  that  the 
proportion  of  hsmoglobin  falls,  as  in  some 
cues  of  ehlorosis,  to  twenty-five  pra  cent,  of 
the  normaL   See  Chlobosib. 

(d)  ^b^mUMTH. — The  eflbcts  of  the  two  con- 
ditidiu  of  blood  just  described,  namely,  oligo- 
cythemia and  oUgoehromtemia,  may  be  dia- 
eossed  together  nnder  the  head  of  a^bnlism, 
or  deficiency  of  the  blood  in  hmnoglobin. 
Waot  of  this,  the  oxygenating  substance  of  the 
wganiam,  givee  rise  to  symptoms  at  once  ex- 
tremely various  amongst  themselves,  and  of 
serious  import.  Every  vital  prooese,  whether 
developmental,  plastic,  secretory,  dynamic,  or 
Dutritive,  is  absolutely  d^>endent  on  a  free 
and  immediate  supply  of^  oxygen.  All  of 
these  processes,  therefore,  will  suffer  in  agio- 
bnlism.  The  respiratory  and  circulatory 
movements  are  accelerated.  The  complex 
processes  of  alimentation  and  secretion  are 
perfonned  imp^ectly,  and  the  results  are 
dymepsia,  constipation,  and  disordered  san- 
Ipiifieation— wbicn  intensify  the  abnormal 
blood-state.  Muscular  contraction  is  feeble, 
and  cannot  be  sustained.  Psychical  force  is 
*eak;  and  dulness,  sleepiness,  pains,  and 
oUier  symptoms  indicate  imperfect  oxidation 
vithin  the  nervotts  system.  Bodily  growth 
and  development — of  the  sexual  organs,  for 
example— remain  incomplete,  and  puberty  is 
deferred.  Nutrition  everywhere  suffers,  the 
materials  being  insufficiently  oxidised  ;  and 
snbstances  '  intermediate '  to  albumin  on  the 
one  band,  and  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  urea 
OD  the  other  hand,  are  formed,  especially 
mis.  Thus  the  organs  and  the  connective 
tiasoes  become  loaded  with  fat  and  enlarged, 
instead  of  safEering  atrophy,  as  they  do  when 
the  blood-plasma  is  defieienL  Finally  the 
nmtioBs  are  disturbed,  and  the  subject  of 
^obnliim  praKuts  derangement  of  the 
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colouring  matters  of  the  bile  and  urine,  which 
are  derived  from  hsemoglobin.  See  ANJtNU, 
Perniciocs. 

Hiatologieal  change: — Alterations  in  the 
size,  outline,  and  consittence  of  the  red  cor- 
puscle have  been  frequently  recorded,  but  such 
accounts  are  incomplete,  and  no  entirely  suc- 
cessful attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  connect 
any  of  these  changes  with  morbid  processes 
in  the  tissues.  In  severe  fevers,  such  as 
typhus,  and  in  some  rapid  malignant  dis- 
eases, the  red  corpuscles  appear  peculiarly 
soft,  their  outline  being  less  resistant  and 
shtup,  and  the  bodies  runnmg  together  into 
irregular  heaps,  instead  of  into  rouleaux  with 
well-defined  Unes  of  contact  between  the 
elements.  In  another  class  of  cases  the  cor- 
puscles appear  small  and  crenated  or  like  the 
*  thorn-apple.'  MaerocytJuBmia  and  micro- 
Offthamia  have  also  been  described  as  tem- 
porary and  variable  conditions,  in  which  the 
red  corpuscles  are  abnormally  large  and  ab- 
normally small  respectively.  These  changes, 
as  well  as  alterations  in  form,  the  corpuscles 
being  oval,  tailed,  pear-shaped,  or  irregular 
(poikilocytet),  or  provided  with  excess  of 
hiemoglobin,  occur  in  pernicious  aneemia 
(we  fig.  B,  page  61).  Trantitional  cetlt 
between  the  white  and  the  red  corpiude 
are  anusnally  numerous  in  some  eases  of 
leuluemia. 

8.  Changes  in  colour.— The  colour  of 
the  blood  is  chiefly  due  to  the  red  corpuscles, 
and  alterations  from  the  normal  in  this  direc- 
tion will  be  best  considered  in  this  place, 
although  the  white  corpuscles  and  the  pUsma 
may  also  afibct  the  colour,  as  will  be  pre- 
sently shown. 

(a)  The  chief  determiningcauseof  the  colour 
of  the  blood  is  the  chemical  condition  of  the 
hiemoglobin.  When  this  is  united  with 
oxygen,  in  the  arteries,  the  blood  is  scarlet ; 
as  deoxidation  advances,  this  colour  passes 
into  tk  purple,  and  finally  becomes  black  or 
venous.  The  dark  colour  is  directly  due  to 
absence  of  oxygen.  The  purest  example  of 
this  change  is  seen  in  a^hyxia,  where  oxygen 
is  excluded  from  the  Uood;  but  it  also  occurs 
as  the  result  of  the  action  of  certain  injurious 
-influences  upon  the  cori>nscle  itself,  such  as 
extreme  heat,  or  poisoning  by  phosphorus, 
prusric  acid,  and  other  toxic  agents.  If  the 
change  proceed  no  £arther,  the  scarlet  colour 
may  stUl  be  restored  by  oxidation.  This 
blackness  of  the  blood  is  generally  associated 
with  imperfect  coagnlation  or  even  a  state  of 
fluidity.   See  Fibrin,  page  164. 

{b)  Paleness  of  the  blood  is  observed  in 
oligfemia  and  oHgocythfemia,  and  is  due  to 
deficiency  of  the  hfemoglobin. 

(o)  The  blood  may  not  only  be  ^ale,  but  pre- 
sent streaks  somewhat  rosemhhug  pus,  even 
as  it  flows  from  the  living  vessels,  as  in  leu- 
kemia. The  same  blood  will  settle  on  stand- 
ing into  three  layers — of  plasma  superiorly, 
loosely  coagulated  or  not;  of  white  corpuscles 
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in  the  middle — a  puriform  layer ;  and  oi  red 
corpuscles  at  the  bottom. 

(d)  The  milky  appearance  of  chylous  blood 
will  be  presenUy  described  under  the  head 
of  Blood-Piaama, 

(e)  Lalce -coloured  blood.^K  remarkable 
change  of  the  blood,  in  which  it  becomes  lake- 
coloured  or  transparent,  is  frequently  ob- 
served as  a  more  advanced  stage  of  that  jast 
desfuibed  under  (a) ;  but  it  may  occur  under 
other  circumstances  than  ^oxidation,  and  is 
of  grave  significance,  inasmuch  as  it  indicates 
complete  and  hopeless  destruction  of  the  red 
corpuscles.  Lake-coloured  blood  is  no  longer 
opaque,  but  transparent;  the  hemoglobin 
has  left  the  corpuecles  and  is  dissolved  in 
the  plasma.  The  change  can  be  effected 
experimentally  by  the  addition  to  blood  of 
water,  chloroform,  the  bile-acids,  or  other 
solvents ;  and  it  is  probable  that  some  of 
the  cases  of  rapid  death  after  enormous 
draughts  of  water,  and  the  destruction  of  red 
corpnscles  which  is  believed  to  occur  in  jaun- 
dice, may  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  But 
the  most  important  cause  of '  solution  *  of  the 
red  corpuBcleB  is  complete  deoxidation  of  the 
hiemoglobin,  which  is  followed  by  its  diffiudon 
in  the  plasma.  Thus  drawn  blood  is  rendered 
lake-coloured  by  the  addition  of  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  phosphorus,  phosphoric  acid,  or 
iron-filings ;  and  the  same  effect  is  produced 
by  the  intravenous  injection  of  salts  of  the 
bile-acids.  This  being  so,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  blood  would  assume  the  lake 
appearance  when  exposed  to  the  prolonged 
action  of  the  causes  that  render  it  black;  and 
recent  observations  seem  to  indicate  that 
such  is  the  case.  In  a  number  of  diseases 
which  are  attended  with  an  accumulation  of 
oxidisable  substances  in  the  circulation,  the 
blood  has  been  described  as  *  flnid,' '  claret  '- 
or  * dherry-coloured,*  'dear,*  and  'staining 
the  tissuefl,* — but  ai^arentlj  without  more 
exact  observations  on  the  colour  of  the  living 
plasma.  Such  morbid  states  are  high  fevers 
(hyperpyrexia),  insolation,  and  poisoning  by 
malaria,  phosphorus,  and  perhaps  other 
agents.  The  effect  of  some  of  tiiese  influ- 
ences is  obnously  to  produce  an  excessive 
amount  of  oxidisable  material  in  the  blood, 
while  the  others  may  lead  to  the  same  result 
by  reducing  the  oxygenating  capacity  of  the 
corpuscles.  Persona  dying  under  such  cir- 
cumstances present  great  lividity,  from  the 
black  or  venous  condition  of  their  blood; 
death  occurs  with  symptoms  indicative  of 
want  of  oxygen,  as  if  so  much  of  the  hEemo- 
globin  had  been  diffuEed  through  the  plasma ; 
and  poti  mortem  the  vessels  are  found 
stained  w^ith  the  solution,  the  tissues  Eue 
soaked  with  fluid  lake-coloured  blood,  and  de- 
composition is  early  and  rapid.  The '  fluidity ' 
of  Buch  blood,  or  absence  of  clot  in  it,  will  be 
presently  accoonted  for  under  Fibrin.  That 
a  similar  solution  or  destruction  of  the  red 
eozpuBcle  may  occur  in  all  coses  of  fever, 


I  only  in  a  much  less  degree,  is  supported  by 
I  several  facts :  (1)  the  increased  discharge  of 
potassium -salts  in  fever;  (2)  a  similar  in- 
crease of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  urine ; 
and  (8)  the  antemia  that  is  found  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  process. 

(/)  Other  atteraticniB  in  colour  may  occur 
in  the  blood.  Tlie  Uood  is  ehrrr^-red  after 
poisoning  by  carbonic  oxide,  and  remains  so 
after  exposure.  It  is  ehoeoltUe-cotonrtd  after 
poisoning  by  the  nitrites,  sui^  as  nitrite  of 
amy  1,  giving  the  spectram  of  methemodobin 
— a  more  stable  compound  than  bsemoglobin; 
and  other  hues  have  been  recorded. 

4.  MelaiUBinla.— In  relation  witk  the 
pigment-bearing  element  of  the  blood  therd 
may  be  mentioned  a  morbid  condition  which 
has  been  described  under  the  name  of  mel- 
amemia.  In  this  disease  the  blood  presents 
black  and  brown  pigment-particles  and  flakes, 
free  or  contained  in  cells  of  various  shapes. 
These  bodies  arise  from  the  disintegration  of 
■be  red  corpuscles ;  and  are  partly  absorbed 
by  the  leucocytes,  partly  deposited  in  the 
spleen,  liver,  brain,  and  txme-manrow.  Mel- 
aruemia  is  especially  associated  with  two 
othn-  states,  namely,  malaria,  and  an  en- 
larged deeply-pigmented  condition  of  the 
spleen ;  and  one  view  of  its  origin  is  that  the 
red  corpuscles  are  destroyed  in  the  spleen 
by  the  fever,  and  that  the  pigment-par- 
ticles thus  produced  find  their  way  from  the 
spleen  into  the  blood.  'Hiey  are  then  de- 
posited in  the  liver  and  other  oi^;ans,  and 
give  rise  to  symptoms  of  visceral  disturbance 
during  life,  and  to  the  peculiar  slaty  or  grey 
discolouration  that  is  fotmd  pott  mortem. 
It  has  been  said  that  in  melAUotic  cancer 
pigmented  cells  have  been  found  in  the  living 
blood. 

5.  Horbld  OonditioziB  of  the  White 
Corposolea.— The  white  carpnsoleB  of  the 
blood  may  undergo  certain  morbid  changes 
boA  in  number  and  appearance. 

(a)  The  most  remarkable  of  these  IB  incrMMff 
in  number,  which  may  rise  from  the  normid 
(1  to  850  red)  until  the  white  oorpnsoles  be- 
come even  the  more  numerous.   This  condi- 
tion is  known  as  leucocytheemia  or  leuktBviia 
{see  Leukshia).   Short  of  this,  however,  the 
proportion  of  white  oorpiiscles  in  the  blood 
may  be  appreciably  increased,  and  to  this 
minor  condition  the  name  of  leucocyioti* 
has  been  applied,   Lenoocytosis,  according 
to  Virohow,  aocompmies,  almost  unexcep- 
:  tionally,  every  case  of  lymphatic  excitement, 
1  such  as  inflammation,  and  tubercular,  scrofa- 
I  lous,  or  oanceruns  enlargement  or  swelling 
of  the  glands  and  allied  structures — Foyer's 
glands,  the  solitary  follicles,  the  spleen,  and 
'  the  tonsils.  Leucocytosis  is  distinguished 
I  from  leukaemia  by  its  very  moderate  degree : 
I  by  its  evanescent  course  ;  by  the  absence  of 
I  deficiency  of  the  red  corpuscles  ;  and  by  the 
accompanying  symptoms.  Leucocytosis  may 
I  be  appreciate  even  by  the  naked  eye  in  the 
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clot  of  drawn  blood,  by  the  presence  of  an 
irregular  *  lymphatic  layer '  —craata  h/m- 
pheUiea,  oonsisUng  of  oollections  of  white 
eorpnseles  between  the  red  clot  and  the 
bo^  eoat,  which  bo  frequently  occurs  along 
vithiL 

(b)  A  iiminuiion  in  the  number  of  white 
eorpuscles  occurs  in  chlorosis  ;  and,  it  is  said, 
in  maUria,  especially  during  the  paroxysm  of 
fever. 

(c)  With  regard  to  the  sirucfure  of  the 
iudividoal  white  corpuscles,  the  proportion  of 
uoinuclear  or  young  cells,  and  the  multinn- 
clesr  or  aged  cells,  may  be  disturbed  both  in 
leococytosis  and  leukismia ;  while  corpuscles 
may  be  found  containing  granules  of  various  ' 
luads,  eapecially  pigment-particles,  bacteria, 
mierococei,  and  other  structures. 

6.  Morbid  Conditdona  of  the  Blood- 
plasma.— (1)  Watek.— The  hmits  of  the 
phfsiolt^eal  Tariationa  in  the  amount  of  ' 
mter  in  the  blood  are  very  wide. 

(a)  Diminutum  of  water  in  the  blood  is 
obserred  in  various  degrees.  It  la  moderate 
and  tranaitory  as  the  result  of  stimulation  of 
the  kidneys,  skin,  or  bowels,  for  the  normal 
proportion  is  speedily  restored  by  absorption. 
This  cMiQdition  is  also  found  after  severe 
pnr^tion,  sweating,  diarrhoea,  or  dysentery ; 
and  ii8  production  is  the  rationale  of  several 
of  the  methods  adopted  for  the  relief  of 
dropsy.  If  the  drain  of  water  continue,  or  if 
the  supply  foil,  the  anhydric  condition  of 
blood  increases,  so  that  the  fluid  appears 
bliek,  thick,  and  tarry.  Such  is  the  state  of 
the  blood  in  the  algid  stage  of  cholera  ;  title 
qweifie  gravity  of  the  blood  ridng  from 
1055"  S8  high  as  1060^,  with  a  oomnarative 
excfltt  of  satts,  albumen,  and  urea.  The  chief 
pymptams  of  great  deficiency  of  watOT.in 
ue  blood  are  intense  thirst ;  a  shrivelled, 
■hmnken  aspect  of  the  body  generally ;  cold- 
nesi  and  lividity  of  the  extremities ;  mnsou- 
W  pains ;  and  suppression  of  the  excretions— 
pheoonena  directly  referable  to  loss  of 
vater,  retardation  of  the  circulation,  and 
interfraence  with  the  function  of  the  red 
napnscles. 

(o)  Exee$$. —  Hydreemia. — Reference  has 
beoi  already  made  under  the  head  of  oUgte- 
loia  to  the  antemia  or  hydrtemia  that  follows 
it  Excees  of  water  in  the  blood  {plethora 
oroM  a.  aquoaa)  is  perhaps  never  absolute, 
snd  the  change  may  therefore  be  r^arded 
with  equal  Eujcnraoy  and  greater  convenience 
M  deficiency  of  sofids. 

^  .Albdmikods  Cokstitubhts.^ — On  re- 
vieving  what  has  already  been  said  nnder 
the  h^d  of  Coagulation  and  Fibrin,  the 
reader  will  observe  that  '  amount  of  fibrin,' 
<ud  other  expressions  connected  with  the 
^bnminons  constituents,  must  be  regarded 
at  present  as  comparatively  meaningless,  in 
the  light  of  our  knowledge  of  the  process  of 
coagulation.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  little 
value  can  now  be  attached  to  the  analyses  of 


fibrin  that  have  been  made  in  different 
diseases,  it  follows  that  the  estimates  of  the 
albuminous  substances  left  after  coagulation 
— ^that  is,  of  the  albumins  of  the  »erum, 
must  also  be  rejected.  But  the  total  unount 
of  albumins  in  the  Uood  may  be  easily 
ascertained  ;  and  this  is  snljeot  to  extensive 
variations.  The  balance  between  the  albnnu< 
nous  substances  which  enter  the  blood  from 
the  alimentary  tract  and  the  lymphatic 
system,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  products  of 
tiieir  transformation  by  the  tissues,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  represented  by  the  albumins  of 
the  blood.  These  will  increase  accordingly 
when  the  supply  is  excessive,  or  the  con- 
'  sumption  small ;  and  will  decrease  nnder  the 
reverse  circumstances. 

(a)  Plethora  hypeTalhuminom  is  the  name 
given  to  exce$t  of  albumins  in  the  plasma. 
The  amount  has  been  found  notably  increased 

'  when,  the  activity  of  the  tissues  is  abnoroiaUy 
heightmed,  as,  for  example,  in  inflsmmabwy 
diseases  (acute  rheumatism,  tonsillitis,  pneu- 
monia, and  pleurisy),  and  fibrinogen,  which 
is  the  product  of  this  increased  activity,  is 
poured  abundantly  into  the  blood.  The 
amount  of  alburainone  fluid  produced  in  an 
inflamed  part,  whether  it  appear  as  a  catarrh, 
an  infiltration,  an  exudation,  or  an  eERision, 
is  very  great,  and  may  be  enormous ;  and, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  this  and 
much  that  cannot  be  so  easily  appreciated 
are  carried  into  the  blood,  the  lymphatic 
structures  swelling  en  route.  Albuminous 
plethora,  as  a  result  of  diminished  oxidation, 
probably  does  not  exist ;  for  the  efilect  of  an 
msnfficient  snpplyof  oxygen  to  the  albumins 
(firom  want  ca  exercise  or  over-feeding  ii 
not  the  accumulation  of  these  in  the  Uood* 
but  the  formation  of  '  lower  '  products,  such 
as  iiric  acid  and  its  allies,  and  the  depont  of 
fat.  Relative  hyperalbuminosis  is  a  neces- 
sary but  transient  effect  of  cfaolora  and  other 
severe  watery  fluxes. 

(b)  OUgtemia  hi^albuminosa,  or  dejieienof 
of  albumins  in  the  blood,  occurs  under  exactly 
opposite  circumstances  from  the  preceding, — 
whether  the  ingestion  of  albumins  from  the 
alimentary  tract  and  the  tissues  be  compara- 
tively small,  or  the  consumption  excessive. 
Inanition,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  and  its 
multitude  of  causes,  are  associated  with  such 
poverty  of  blood  ;  and  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  loss  of  blood,  profuse  discharges  of  albu- 
minous fluids,  morbid  growths,  and  other 
Bonroes  of  waste,  as  well  as  excessiva 
demands  of  growth  and  development.  The 
albumins  of  the  plasma  may  &11  under  these 
circumstances  from  80  to  B7  parts  in  1,000. 
Such  hypalbuminosis  is,  however,  never 
simple  :  the  blood  cannot  be  deficient  in 
albuminous  substances  and  otherwise  normal, 
for,  as  we  have  already  shown,  loss  of  albu- 
men is  always  followed  by  absorption  of 
water  and  salts  from  the  tissues  in  definite 
proportions,  and  ansemia  is  the  result.  The 
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red  corpuscles  anfler  at  the  same  time,  for 
their  nutrition  speedily  fails  in  hypalbumi- 
nosis,  and  aglobulism  ensues.  Hypalbumi- 
uosia  is  a  serious  disorder  of  the  blood.  The 
relations  of  these  conditions  to  each  other 
and  to  oligsemia  are  even  more  complicated 
elinituJly  thaa  they  are  pathologicalj^  ;  and 
in  this  relation  the  whole  of  them  are  most 
conveniently  discussed  under  the  comprehen- 
sive head  of  ansmia.    See  Anxhia. 

(8)  Clot  ;  Fibrin. — However  uncertain  as 
a  measure  of  any  particular  constituent  in 
the  blood,  the  amount  of  clot  or  fibrin 
demands  a  brief  notice  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 

(a)  A  bundoMt  clot  has  been  considered  as 
indicating  an  excess  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  or 
hyperinoait,  the  proportion  being  stated  to 
rise  as  high  as  1*0  instead  of  0*2  per  cent. 
Acute  rheumatism,  erysipelas,  croapons 
pneumonia,  and  pleurisy  are  the  diseases  in 
which  hyperinosis  is  most  marked  ;  but  it 
also  occnrs  in  pregnancy.  The  two  principal 
conditions  of  its  occurrence  appear  to  be — 
(1)  increased  activity  of  the  tissoes,  including 
intlammation ;  and  (2)  free  and  abundant 
communication  of  these  tissues  with  the 
blood  through  the  lymphatic  system. 

(6)  Deficiency,  looseneas,  ot  absence  of  clot  ; 
*  Fltbid  blood.' — A  small  loose  clot  is  fre- 
quently observed,  as  for  example  in  typhoid 
states,  or  in  chionic  wasting  diseases  attended 
with  loss  of  blood  ;  and  has  been  described  as 
indicating  hypinoais  or  deficiency  of  fibrin. 
When  the  condition  is  extreme,  the  clot  may 
be  absolutely  wanting,  as  in  certain  cases  of 
ansemia.  The  blood  then  separates  on  stand- 
ing into  three  layers — an  upper,  consisting  of 
dear  liquid ;  a  middle,  poriform,  of  white 
corpuscles ;  and  a  lower,  red,  of  red  oor- 
puBoles.  In  another  and  la^r  group  of 
oases,  non-coagulating  or  fluid  blood  is  at  the 
same  time  of  an  intensely  dark  or  even  lake 
colour,  and  is  commonly  described  as '  black.' 
The  circumstances  mider  which  this  con- 
dition of  blood  oecura,  and  the  cause  of  the 
remarkable  colour,  have  been  already  noticed; 
and  it  remains  to  account  only  for  the  fluidity. 
The  profound  alteration  of  the  red  corpuscles, 
the  want  of  oxygen,  the  interference  with  the 
production  of  the  ferment,  and  the  changes  in 
the  fibrinogen— one  and  all  combine  to  {ad- 
vent coagulation. 

(c)  Buffy  coat. — Another  phenomenon  con- 
nected with  coagulation,  from  which  erro- 
neous and  even  dangerous  conclusions  have 
been  drawn,  is  the  so-called  huffy  coat.  The 
process  of  coagulation  is  generally  snffioienily 
slow  to  allow  of  the  gravitation  of  some  of 
the  red  corpuscles  from  the  surface  of  the 
blood  ;  and  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
clot  is  accordingly  paler.  When  the  pale 
layer  is  unusually  large  it  is  known  as  the 
buffy  coat  or  crusia  phlogiatica  :  it  may  be 
seen  in  the  blood  in  pregnancy,  inflammatory 
fevers,  hydnemia,  and  oligocythemia.  M'hea 


these  cases  are  analysed,  it  is  found  that  the 
conditions  favourable  to  the  formation  of  the 
bufi'y  coat  are  probably  all  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  red  corpuscles,  namely — 
(1)  increased  specific  gravity  of  the  red  cor- 
pusdes,  as  in  oligocythsemia  and  hydramia — 
allowing  more  rai^  sinking ;  (2)  interference 
witb  the  catalytic  action  <n  the  hemoglobin, 
which  is  so  powerful  in  determining  the 
rapidity  of  coagulation,  as  in  fevers  and 
ohgocytbtemia ;  and  (3)  want  of  oxygen, 
corresponding  to  the  amount  and  condition 
of  the  heemoglobin,  as  in  the  same  diseases. 
One  and  all  of  these  states  render  the  pro- 
cess of  coagulation  slow  compared  with  the 
descent  of  the  red  corpuscles  ;  and  the  buffy 
coat  is  the  result.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
bu£fy  coat  is  no  indication  whatever  of  excess 
of  fibrin-generators,  or  of  the  opposite ;  and 
that  it  is  found  under  the  most  diverse  con- 
ditions of  blood. 

(4)  Salts.— The  amount  of  positive  know- 
ledge ooncmiing  morbid  alterations  of  the 
salts  of  the  blood  is  but  small.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  salts  of  the  plasma  have 
chiefly  sodium  for  their  base  in  the  form  of 
chlondes,  whilst  potassium  salts  and  phos- 
phate«  mostly  reside  in  the  corpnades. 

(o)  DiminutioTi. — In  febrile  diseases  there 
is  an  increased  discharge  of  componnds  of 
both  bases,  bnt  at  different  periods;  the 
potassium  salts  appearing  in  excess  in  the 
excretions  until  uie  crisis  is  past,  and  the 
sodium  salts  during  defervescence.  At  both 
periods,  it  may  be  considered  certain  that 
the  blood  is  the  chief  source  of  the  salts  ex- 
creted; and  that  it  is  accordingly  deficient 
in  these  constituents. 

(h)  ExecM. — On  the  other  hand,  the  salts  of 
the  plasma  are  rdatively  in  excess  in  hyp- 
albuminosis,  replacing,  m  the  proportion  al- 
ready stated,  the  lost  albumins.  The  effect 
on  the  salts  of  the  blood  of  such  drains  as 
occur  in  cholera  has  been  variously  stated ; 
some  authorities  declaring  that  it  is  an  in- 
crease, others  a  diminution. 

(c)  Reaction. — The  alkalinity  of  the  blood 
is  said  to  be  diminished  in  gout,  cholera,  and 
osteomalacia. 

(5)  Fats. — The  normal  increase  of  fi&ts  in 
the  plasma  that  occurs  after  meals  may  be 
exaggerated  by  a  diet  rich  in  oil,  and,  it  is 
said,  in  the  subjects  of  diabetes,  in  chronic 
drunkards,  and  in  persons  disposed  to  obesity 
— liptemia.  When  this  increase  is  bo  great 
that  the  serum  presents  a  milky  appearance 
the  blood  has  been  called  ehyloiu,  A  cream- 
like  scum  forms  on  the  snrfitce  of  tlie  serum ; 
and  the  milky  appearance  is  found  micro- 
scopically to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  fine 
granules  and  oil-globules.  A  marked  in- 
crease of  fatty  matters  in  the  blood  has  been 
said  to  occur  in  some  cases  of  cfayluria. 
Fat  may  also  appear  in  the  blood  as  a  foreign 
body,  by  the  escape  of  marrow  into  the 
circulation  in  fracture  of  bones — and  that 
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in  ancfa  quantify  as  to  causa  &tai  capillary 
emboUsm.   See  EMBrajSH. 

(6)  CiBBono  AoiD  Gas,  which  exists  in 
srtemi  blood  in  the  nroportion  of  89  per  cent., 
and  in  Tenons  blood  of  62  to  58  per  cent., 
byTolunie,  mar  accnmulate  within  the  cir- 
eolation  either  by  increased  formation  or  by 
letention.  Although  associated  with  asphyxia, 
this  increase  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  probably 
not  the  chief  cause  either  of  the  symptoms  of 
that  condition,  or  of  the  dark  colour  of  the 
blood  that  accompanies  it.    See  Asphyxia. 

(7)  Otbbb  Constituents. — Amongst  the 
most  important  of  the  other  constitueota  of 
the  blood,  the  following  are  to  be  noticed  : — 

(a)  UreOf  which  exists  in  normal  blood  to 
the  amount  of  1*8  parts  in  10,000,  may  In- 
ereaae  in  unemia  by  two  or  three  tunes. 
There  is  still  much  oncertainty,  howeTer,  on 
tluB  Bobject  {see  Ukshu).  DiseaBe  of  the 
urinary  organs,  which  interferes  with  the 
elimination  of  urea  and  allied  products  from 
the  blood,  is  the  usual  cause  of  nrsemia ;  but 
exeeadve  tiasue^change,  as  in  fever  and  in- 
ordinate muscular  exercise,  has  also  the  same 
eSeet. 

(b)  Vric  acid,  found  in  normal  blood  in 
minute  traces,  is  increased  (as  quadrurate  of 
soda)  in  all  cases  of  gout,  and  may  amount, 
according  to  Sir  Alfred  Garrod,  even  to  0-176 
parts  in  10,000.  Its  presence  is  easily  de- 
monstrated by  the  thread-experiment  {see 
Godt).  Uric  acid  is  also  increased  in  leu- 
kemia and  ehlorods— ]perbaps  from  the  im- 
perfect oxidation  assoeiated  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  red  corpuBclee. 

(e)  LtfMcm,  tyroein,  hippurie  acidy  tarem, 
and  other  aUied  complex  e(nnpounds,  have 
been  frequently  found  in  the  blood  in  small 
quantities,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
oxalic  and  lactic  acidt,  and  of  acetone. 

{i)  Bile. — Certain  of  the  constituents  of 
the  bile  may  occur  in  the  plasma.  The  most 
obvious  of  these  is  the  bile-pigment — biU- 
rufrin — which  either  by  direct  formation  in 
the  blood  from  the  haemoglobin,  or  more  fre- 
quently by  absorption  from  the  liver,  ao- 
cnmolates  within  the  circulation,  and  gives 
rise  to  the  colour  of  the  tissues  iu  janiidioe. 
The  biie-aeida—^lyeoeholie  and  tawroehoUe 
ocidt— are  also,  imder  eertain  circnmstances, 
sbswbed  into  the  blood,  where  they  may  be 
detected  with  diffienlty.  They  have  a  de- 
■tevetive-effect  upon  the  red  coipnseles,  and 
act  fbrtber  as  a  powerful  poison  to  the 
tissues,  posdUycausmg  the  severe  symptoms 
which  may  occur  in  hepatogenous  jaundice. 
Choleiterin  is  credited  by  some  pathologists 
with  being  the  cause  of  the  same  symptoms, 
and  it  hui  been  found  in  the  blood  in  in- 
creased proportion  in  some  casos  of  severe 
jaundice.   See  Choljemia  ;  and  Jauvdicb. 

(e)  Sugar. — The  sugar  of  the  blood  is  in- 
creased in  diabetes,  in  some  oases  reaching 
0-3  to  0-5  per  cent. — melittemia ;  also  after 
(Uoroform-inhalation,  and  the  admixuBtration 


of  amyl  nitrite,  chloral  hydrate,  and  eertaia 
other  drngB. 

7.  EztxaneoiuUiitten  in  the  Blood. 
Besides  its  normal  constituents  and  their 
products,  the  blood  may  occasionally  contain 
certain  matters  entirely  foreign  to  it,  such 
a?  the  numerous  poisons  which  act  either 
directly  upon  the  corpuscles,  or  specifically 
upon  the  organism.  These,  entering  the  cir- 
ciilation  before  they  exert  their  specific  efiect, 
are  in  many  instances  readily  discovered  by 
analysis.  The  acid  compotmds  of  hydrogen 
with  sulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  anti- 
mony, respectively,  act  as  blood>poifions  by 
depriving  the  oxyhemoglobin  of  ito  oxygen ; 
while  carbonic  oxide  and  nitric  oxide  nnite 
wi^  the  hemoglobin,  and  expel  the  oxygen 
from  the  aorpusoles.  It  is  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation whether  other  so-called  poistms,  the 
nature  of  which  is  still  obscure,  do  not  enter 
the  blood  and  there  exert  their  primary 
effect,  such  as  the  contagium  of  acute  specific 
fevers  and  other  infectious  disorders.  Sunilar 
infective  matters,  produced  in  the  tissues  of 
the  body  itself,  are  believed  to  be  absorbed 
in  septicemia,  pysemia,  and  other  allied  dis- 
eases, and  numerous  observations  support 
the  fiirther  belief  that  the  presence  of  micro- 
orf^antsms  is  intimately  associated  therewith. 
A  uomewhat  aiTnil^r  infection  may  occur  in 
malignant  disease,  the  juices  bemg  mixed 
with  the  blood-plasma,  but  in  some  instances 
the  process  may  be  different,  namely,  by 
means  of  cells.  We  eannot  expect  to  detect 
these  cells  readily  in  the  blood  tn  tranntn. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  embola,  of  what- 
ever nature,  and  to  blood-crystals. 

8.  Organisms.— The  blood  may  contain 
a  variety  of  vegetable  and  animal  organisms, 
either  foreign  or  peculiar  to  itself ;  the  latter 
being  called  hamaiozoa.  See  Hamatozoa  ; 
Chtluria  ;  and  Filabia  Sanouinis-homimis  ; 
also  MicBO-OBGANisifs ;  Mai.abia;  Belafs- 
iNaFcvEs;  Sfibiu.iim;  and  Zyhk. 

J.  MlTCHUJi  Bbock. 

BLOOD,  Traiuflulon  ot. — See  Tbanb- 

FUSIOH. 

BIiOOD-WOBHS.— This  term  is  of 
general  ap^cation.   It  refers  to  all  kinds  of 

entozoa  hving  in  the  blood.   See  Entozoa. 

BIiTJE  DISEASE.  —  Stkok.  :  Morbue 
Caruleua. — A  condition  in  which  the  most 
prominent  symptom  is  a  peculiar  discoloura- 
tion of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  due 
to  the  circulation  of  dark  blood  in  the  vessels. 
See  Cyanosis  ;  and  Hbakt,  Malformations  ofl 

BOILS. — Synon.  :  Fumndes ;  Fr.  Fitron- 
eUt ;  Ger.  Furunkeln. 

Dbfikition.— Gangrenous  inflammation  of 
the  skin,  forming  small  painful  sweUings,  and 
ending  by  expulsion  of  th^  necrosed  centre  or 
*  core.'  The  inflanunation  be^fins  in  the  glan- 
dular structure,  hence  involving  not  only  the 
skin,  but  also  the  cellular  tissue  immediately 
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beneath.    The  sebaceous  glands  are  most 

commonly  the  seat  of  boils,  but  oocaflionaUy 
the  Meibomian  glands  (stye),  the  oenunin- 
ons  glands,  and  the  sweat-glands  of  the 
umpit  are  affected ;  or,  more  rarely  still,  the 
glands  of  the  lips,  vulva,  or  anus. 

jEnoLOor. — Qeneral  predupoiing  catuca. 
The  general  predisposing  causes  of  boils 
are : — ^the  male  sex ;  voum  and  after  middle 
life  ;  a  stout  habit  of  body ;  seasons  of  spring 
and  autimm ;  a  diet  too  fall  of  flesh,  or 
one  suddenly  changed,  such  as  that  adopted 
during  training  for  rowing,  or  in  various 
forms  of  the  so-called  *wat«r  cure.'  To 
these  most  be  added  the  vitiation  of  the 
blood  daring  exhausting  fevers  and  in  eertun 
oases  of  saccharine  urine,  or  that  induced 
by  handling  dissecting-room  material;  and 
by  dirty  ooonpations— for  example,  cfaimn^- 
sweeping  or  rag-^cking.  Lastly,  boils  are 
sometimes  epidemic. 

Local  predi»po»mff  causes. — The  parts  of 
the  skin  most  exposed  to  dirt  or  chafing — the 
hands  and  face,  the  neck  and  back,  the  but- 
tocks and  knees — are  favourite  sites  for  boils ; 
but  tbey  may  form  on  any  part  except  the 
palms  and  soles.  Blisters,  poultices,  and 
stimolating  liniments  oocasionaUy  cause  them. 
.  DeteTTnining  eauses.  —  Following  these 
predisposing  causes  is  the  tpecifio  contagion 
of  a  parasitio  microbe,  which)  by  developing 
in  a  gland-cell,  or  lu^bulb,  cKUses  limited 
necrosis  (the  dough)  of  the  tissue  in  which 
it  grows.  This  microbe  is  the  staphylococcus 
pyogenes,  which  can  always  be  detected  in 
the  discharge  of  a  boU ;  and  boils  hare  been 
produced  by  inoculation  of  this  micrococcus, 
artificially  cultivated  from  the  tissues  of  acute 
necrosis  of  bones  to  free  it  from  other  possible 
contagia. 

Symptoms, — Boils  appear  either  singly,  in 
succession,  or  several  at  once,  forming  then 
an  eruption  on  the  skin.  The  soUtar^  boil 
begins  with  itching ;  soon  a  reddish  pimple 
forms  at  the  itchy  point ;  sometimes  the 
pimple  is  tin>ed  nith  a  minute  vesicle,  in 
the  centre  of  which  a  hair  may  generally 
be  detected.  The  pimple  grows  larger  and 
harder,  the  rei  area  increases  and  grows 
darker,  and  pain  begins,  stinging  at  first, 
then  throbbing.  In  about  five  days  the  sum- 
mit breaks,  pus  oozes  forth,  the  pain  abates, 
and  tiie  hardness  diminishes.  A  day  or 
two  later  the  core,  a  shred  of  sphacelated 
cellular  tissue,  escapes.  The  boil  then  sub- 
sides and  healing  rapidly  takes  place ;  the 
scar  is  depressed,  and  for  some  time  has  a 
violet  colour.  Occasionally  the  inflammation 
affects  chiefly  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the 
skin  ;  the  mass  is  then  softer,  more  round  and 
clearly  oircumscribed,  and  fluctuates  like  an 
abscess — this  variety  forms  in  the  armpit. 
Barely,  the  central  slough  extends  rapidly 
beneath  the  surface,  and  communioates  with 
the  surface  by  several  smiJl  iqwrtures  (re- 
sembling earhuucle).    In  other  cases  the 


Bwdling  is  more  diffuse ;  no  core  appears  at 
the  surface,  but  a  hard,  very  painfiu,  pimple 
is  formed,  which  is  long  in  submding  {bhnd 
hoU).  The  fonmcnlar  emption,  consisting  of 
groups  of  small  boils,  fcffms  successive  crops, 
and  thus  the  disease  may  continue  a  long 
time.  Boils  are  generally  limited  to  a  small 
region,  but  this  is  not  afways  the  case ;  and 
the  greater  part,  even  the  wWe,  of  the  body 
may  be  attacked!. 

The  constitutional  disturbance  is  osnally 
nil  or  slight  when  the  boil  is  due  to  local 
irritation,  though  it  may  snffiee  to  render 
nervons,  irritable  persons  unfit  for  work. 
When  ihe  boils  are  in  ezhatuted  persona, 
the  general  symptoms  are  severe  and  de- 
note great  depression.  Prostration,  s^tation, 
stupor,  low  delirium,  dry  brown  tongue, 
sordea,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea  set  in,  and 
the  ease  often  ends  fatally :  or  recovery  is  very 
slow,  accompanied  by  much  suppuration. 
Septic  absorption  and  pyssmia  v«ry  rarely 
take  place. 

Cwrbwicular  BoU  of  th«  Face. — There  is 
a  rare  and  generally  &tal  form  of  boil,  the 
determining  cause  of  which  is  stUl  uncertain. 
Doubtless  It  is  due  to  inoculation  with  a 
specific  coQtagium  not  yet  determined.  It  is 
met  with  only  on  the  head  and  neck,  notably 
on  the  lip.  Mild  and  trifling  at  first,  like  an 
ordinary  boil,  it  rapidly  extends  by  inflam- 
mation of  the  cellular  tissue  and  veins  or 
lymphatics,  and  causes  poisoning  oli  the  blood. 
The  earliest  sign  of  this  fatal  diange  is  the 
occurrence  of  violent  and  repeated  shivers. 
The  boil  becomes  a  boggy  swelling  ofblackiah- 
violet  colour ;  the  surrounding  tissues  bec<^e 
hard  and  brawny ;  suppuration  ceases ; 
sloughing  occurs;  the  complexion  grows 
earthy ;  the  features,  if  the  Doil  is  on  the 
face,  become  everted ;  the  skin  round  the 
eyes  in  some  cases  is  puffed  out,  and  the  eyes 
themselves  project  from  the  sockets  ;  anxiety 
and  laboured,  gasping  breathing  set  in  ;  and 
a  violent  constricting  pain  in  the  head,  chest, 
or  belly  is  frequently  experienced.  Delirium 
and  coma  usually  supervene,  hut  sometimes 
consciousness  and  terrible  suffering  remain  to 
the  last.  The  duration  from  the  first  shiver 
to  the  end  is  about  four  da;^8,  thou^  deatii 
may  supervene  in  half  that  time.  The  veins 
of  the  face  first  inflame,  and  the  phlebitiii 
extends  by  the  veins  of  the  orbit  to  the  sinuses 
in  the  skull,  to  the  diploe,  dec. ;  hence  ab- 
scesses form  in  the  eycdid,  the  fOTeheshd,  the 
meninges,  or  the  brain,  and  oceadonally  in 
distant  viscera. 

Diagnosis.— A  boil  is  distinguished  by 
the  central  cavity  and  slough — characters 
peculiar  to  it.  The  boil  of  the  face  accom- 
panied with  phlebitis  has  been  confounded 
in  this  country  with  the  *  malignant  pustule  ' 
of  Continental  surgeons.  The  former  is  still 
a  boil  with  a  central  core.  The  pustule 
maligne '  is  said  to  have  invariably  a  large 
vesidie  suzroonding  a  brownish  esidiar,  with 
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K  ring  of  sm&ller  vesicles  round  the  larger 
one,— a  condition  nev^  met  with  in  boils. 

PaoQKOsia. — When  due  to  local  canses, 
the  prognoflis  is  good,  tintesa  the  patient  be 
exhuuted  by  old  age  or  fever ;  under  Buoh 
cirenmstancee  the  extensive  eloughing  and 
sammration  often  lead  to  a  fatal  issue. 

TBKATJtE>T.  —  Oeneral.  —  First  remove 
predisposing   eaiues,  and  invigorate  the 
patimt  by  duinge  of  air,  oatdoor  exercise, 
vapour  and  Turkish  baths.    The  sanitary 
Bttte  of  the  patient's  dwelling  must  be  tested, 
as  sewer  gas  may  cause  boils.   The  diet 
should  be  moderate  and  mixed.  Alcohol, 
onleas  the  patient  is  greatly  debilitated, 
should  be  given  in  very  moderate  quantity, 
and  the  form  of  fermented  liquor  most  ha- 
bitual to  the  patient  is  best ;  much  alcohol 
taken  before  the  core  has  loosened  increases 
the  pain  and  throbbing.    Occaaionally  a 
saline  purge  should  be  given.   Of  empirical 
remedies,  yeast  (a  tablespoonful  thrice  daily) 
is  said  to  put  an  end  to  the  repetition  of 
boils.  Quinine  and  perchloride  of  iron  are 
also  used.    Quinine  should  be  given  to  an 
idnlt  in  five-grain  doses  every  six  hours,  till 
sDguig  in  the  ears  and  headache  hwin ;  it 
shnild  then  be  gradually  lowered  for  ulree  or 
fbnr  days  to  three  or  four  grains  per  diem,  and 
finally  left  oB.  In  obstinate  cases  the  waters 
of  Vichy,  Bariges,  or  Harrogate  are  believed 
to  remove  the  disposition  to  boils.  In  diabetes 
omisBiou  of  sugar-forming  food  and  the  free 
administration  of  alkalis  and  opiimi  are  the 
most  effectual  remedies.   For  the  exhausting 
boil  of  the&ce,  large  doites  of  brandy  method- 
ically prescribed,  whether  with  or  without 
qninine,  are  required,  and  copious  nourish- 
ment by  beef-tea,  with  peptonised  foods  iu 
frequent  doses. 

loeaL— When  signalled  by  itching,  a  boil 
i>U3[  be  stopped  by  plucking  out  the  hair  of 
the  inflsmed  foUiolB,  and  in  a  long  snccesaiou 
nuy  bdls  mxy  thus  he  prevented.  When 
tbe  areola  has  formed,  if  the  pain  be  slight  a 
drop  of  caustic  solution  applied  to  the  rentre 
will  sometimes  check  the  process  of  the  boil. 
A  better  plan  at  this  stage  is  to  cover  the 
">il  with  a  galbanum  and  opium  plaster 
(EraemuB  Wilson's)  spread  on  leather.  Under 
tbis  treatment  pain  at  once  ceases,  the  in- 
flammation gradually  subsides,  and  the  sepa- 
ntioQ  of  the  core  proceeds  painlessly ;  when  ' 
boil  discharges,  a  hole  should  be  cut  in  ' 
1>e  centre  of  the  plaster,  for  the  escape  of 
me  products.  When  the  pain  is  stinging, 
Jl^d  Hie  areola  wide,  with  restlessnesB  and 
'''"dache,  warm  poultices  are  most  soothing 
jj-uose  of  starch  cause  pnstulation  less  than  ! 
^'UMd-meal  ^nltioes.  Mixing  lard  with  a 
^Ittnd  poultice,  or  sprinkling  it  with  the 
flihrte  aoration  of  acetate  of  lead,  has  a  simi- 
breffect.  Extract  of  belladonna  and  glycerine 
Jq  equal  parts  should  be  freely  spread  over 
tbs  Kol  before  the  poultices  are  applied, 
ponging  with  hot  water  also  greatly  allevi- 


ates the  pain  of  boils,  and  may  be  continued 
for  hours  together.  Poultices  hasten  the 
expulsion  of  the  slough,  but  should  be  dis- 
continued as  soon  as  the  hardness  olumges 
to  doughinesa,  as  they  tend  to  excite  fresh 
crops  of  boils  in  the  skin  near  the  first  boil. 
If  the  slough  is  large,  the  surface  may  be 
dressed  with  lint  spread  with  Peruvian  balsam 
or  dusted  with  iodoform,  and  the  boil  care- 
fully protected  by  means  of  pads  and  com- 
presses of  carbolised  tow.  Poultices  are  now 
altogether  abandoned  by  many  surge<ms; 
moist  heat  being  applied  by  means  oi  layers 
of  boracic  lint  wrung  out  of  hot  water  and 
covered  with  oiled  siUt. 

Incisions  are  now  mnoh  less  employed 
tiian  formerly.  They  increase  ratiier  than 
lessen  the  loss  of  tissue  in  ordinary  boils,  and 
do  not  shorten  the  duration  of  the  inflam- 
mation. They  give  relief  to  pain,  however, 
and  check  the  spread  of  diffused  boils.  Inci- 
sions are  therefore  useful  to  relieve  tension 
when  severe.  When  made,  incisions  should 
be  free,  crucial,  or  even  star-like,  and  carried 
beyond  the  b(^.  In  the  rapidly  extending 
boil  of  the  &ce  simple  incisions  are  of  little 
avail ;  the  free  use  of  the  actual  cautery  may 
be  beneficial  if  employed  at  an  early  period ; 
or  if  the  boil  be  seen  early,  free  excision  of 
the  boil  and  the  healthy  tissue  around  it  may 
be  made.  Otherwise,  quinine  in  large  doses 
and  local  soothing  applications  give  most 
relief.   See  Pustule,  Mauonakt. 

BeBKELBT  TT"-Tii 

BOTTE,  Diseases  of.— Sykon.  :  Fr.  Ma- 
ladies dea  0«  ;  Ger.  Knochenhrankheiien. — 
Under  this  head  are  included: — Acute  and 
Chronic  Inflanmiations  of  bone  and  its  mem- 
branes, with  the  consequences  thereof,  such  as 
Necrosis,  Caries, and  Abscess;  New  Growths, 
which  arise  both  within  and  upon  the  bone ; 
Malformations ;  and  certain  disorders  of 
nutrition,  namdy ,  Hypertrophy  and  Atoophy. 

Viewed  in  another  aspect.  Done  diseases 
ma^  be  divided  into  two  principal  groups, 
which  somewhat  overlap  one  another,  namely, 
(a)  those  which  are  distinctly  inflammatory 
in  type;  and  (b)  those  of  diatiietic  origin. 

Bone-tissue  should  be  re^rded  as  being 
similar  to  other  connective  tissues ;  but  some 
diseases  affecting  it  are  rendered  obscure  by 
its  structure,  while  others  are  materially 
modified  in  their  progress,  by  reason  mostly 
of  its  meshes  being  filled  with  lime-salts. 

1.  Inflammation. — Asamatterofclinical 
convenience,  it  is  usual  to  consider  separately 
inflammations  of  the  periosteum,  of  the  bone 
proper,  and  of  the  medulla;  but  it  should  not 
oe  forgotten  that  these  structures  are  through- 
out continuous  and  interdependent,  and  that 
disease  is  rarely  exclusively  confined  to  any 
<me  of  them :  it  may  originate  or  be  chiefly 
developed  in  one,  but  it  cannot  long  exist 
without  involving  the  others  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree.   Whilst  inflammation  of  bone  is 
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eBsentially  the  same  as  inflammation  else- 
where, its  chEunctere  are  modified  by  the 
tissue  in  which  it  takes  place,  accordingly  as 
it  affects  the  periostenm,  the  compact  or  die 
cancellated  tissue.  The  bones  are  most  fre- 
quently affected  by  dieease  during  the  period 
of  active  growth,  when  the  derelopmrat  is 
proceeding  and  the  blood-sapply  abundant. 
The  periostenm  is  especially  vascular  at  this 
period;  and  as  the  bone  derives  its  chief 
supply  of  blood  through  it,  it  powerfully  reacts 
when  inflamed  upon  the  bone,  and  inflam- 
matory changes  taking  place  in  the  perios- 
teum are  very  seldom  limited  to  this  mem- 
brane. Inflammation  of  the  bone  is  very 
painful,  from  the  unyielding  nature  of  the 
tissue ;  and,  when  the  inflammation  has  been 
sufficiently  intense,  the  vitality  of  the  bone 
is  destroyed,  and  the  dead  portion  is  subse- 
qaently  separated  with  some  difficulty.  So 
^so  in  bone-disease  dependent  upon  some 
general  canse,  such  as  syphilis,  the  charac- 
ters of  the  disease  may  be  modified  or  ob- 
scured by  the  mechanical  oonditions  which 
obtain. 

A.  Vexl<>Btitia.~InfiamTnaH(mofihain- 
vetting  membrane  of  bone. — By  periostenm 
is  usually  meant  the  thin  fibrous  envelope 
of  the  bone  in  which  the  vessels  for  the 
supply  of  blood  subdivide.  But  between 
it  and  the  bone  is  a  layer  of  osteogenetic 
cells  like  the  cambium-layer  of  a  growing 
plant,  and  immediately  external  is  a  layer  of 
cellular  tissue,  continuous  with  that  of  the 
adjacent  parts ;  these  are  integral  portions  of 
the  poriostetmi,  and  take  on  active  shore  in 
all  its  diseased  processes.  Periostitis  may  be 
either  acute  or  ehronia. 

{a)  Acute  Perioaiitie;  OateoperiogtUiB ; 
Aeute  PertMtecU  Abaeeaa;  Acute  Neeroeit. 
This  is  a  formidable,  bnt  fortunately  com- 
paratively rare,  disease,  at  least  in  the  adult. 
It  attacks  the  long  bones  almost  exelusively, 
nsnally  those  of  delicate  children  or  young 
adults,  in  whom  active  bone-growth  is  still 
going  on,  and  the  periosteum  is  highly  vas- 
cular. Acute  periostitis  probably  never  occurs 
without  coincident  inflanuuation  of  bone,  and 
it  is  by  far  the  most  common  cause  ot  necrosis. 
It  will  be  best  to  regard  it  as  an  acute  osteitis 
and  periostitis  combined,  and  to  call  it  oateo- 
perioatUia,  just  as  we  call  inflammation  of 
the  bone  and  of  the  endosteum  oateomyeUUa. 
The  extent  to  which  the  bone  and  the  perios- 
tenm are  in  the  first  inatanoe  respectively  in- 
volved is  alwa^'S  difficult,  and  sometimes  im- 
possible, to  determine — it  may  be  inferred  from 
the  extent  of  the  necrosis.  There  ore  two  ways 
in  which  the  disease  may  begin — either  in 
the  fibrons  investing  sheath  of  the  bone  and 
the  cellular  layers  beneath  and  superficial  to 
it,  from  whence  it  spreads  inwards  to  the 
cortical  bone-substance,  or  even  to  the  me- 
dulla ;  or  in  the  bone-tissue — the  inflamma- 
tion spreading  outwards  to  the  periosteum. 
It  is  impossible  in  the  living  suojeot  to  dis- 


tinguish acute  osteomyelitis  and  osteoperios- 
titis arising  from  idiopathic  causes.  The  dis- 
ease is  usually  attributed  to  an  injury,  often 
slight,  or  to  exposure  to  extremes  of  cold  or 
heat.  Frequently  no  canse  is  aasi^able.  The 
disease  is  in  most  cases  associated  with  the 
development  of  a  pathogenic  mioro-oiguiism, 
the  pus  teeming  with  microooccL 

Pathology. — Bapid  exudation  tskes  place 
in  the  layers  of  the  periosteum,  and  between 
it  and  the  bone;  also  in  the  Haversian  spaces 
and  canals  of  the  bone,  often  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  obstruct  the  circulation,  and  probably  to 
cause  by  pressing  the  severe  pain  complained 
of  at  the  outset.  The  exudation  beneath  the 
fibrous  layer  of  periostenm  is  copious,  and 
soon  becomes  pimilent ;  the  periosteum  is 
detached;  the  vascular  supply  of  the  bone 
is  cut  off ;  and  necrosis  results.  Occasionally 
the  diBeaae  originates  at  the  epiphysial  junc- 
tion, commonly  between  the  diaphysis  and 
the  epiphysial  cartilage,  less  frequently  in 
the  layer  of  cartilage  itself.  The  extent  of 
the  necrosis  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which 
the  periosteum  is  engaged,  while  the  thick- 
ness of  the  dead  bone  depends  mainly  on  the 
depth  to  which  the  inflammation  in  the  cm- 
seouB  tissue  extends,  sometimes  the  entire 
shaft  perishing  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other.  Usually  the  diseased  action  is  arrested 
at  the  epiphysial  junction;  but  in  other  cases 
the  extremity  of  the  bone  and  the  adjacent 
joint  become  involved.  Large  accumulations 
of  pus,  swarming  with  micrococci,  are  often 
rapidly  formed  in  these  cases,  the  pus  escap- 
ing through  openings  in  the  fibrous  envelope 
into  the  circun^acent  cellular  tissue,  and 
finding  its  way  to  the  surface.  The  shafts 
of  the  tibia  and  femur  are  &o  parte  most 
frequently  affected;  the  disease  occurs  more 
rarely  in  the  bones  of  the  upper  extremities 
and  other  parts  of  the  skeleton. 

Sthptoms. — One  of  the  earliest  symptoms 
of  acute  periostitis  is  sudden  and  severe  pain 
in  the  affected  bone,  which  is  soon  followed 
by  rigor  and  intense  fever.  The  temperature 
mounts  quickly  to  104°  or  105"  F.  There 
is  Bweatiog,  rapid  feeble  pulse,  and  delirium, 
aggravated  at  night.  Un  the  second  or  third 
day  deep-seated  swelling  may  be  felt,  some- 
what obscurely  at  first ;  and  the  limb  is 
swollen,  hot,  tense,  and  tender.  An  obscure 
Bense  of  fluctuation  may  be  distinguished  at 
an  early  period ;  but  when  fluctuation  becomes 
distinct  very  extensive  damage  will  nsually 
have  taken  place.  After  an  interval  varying 
from  three  to  five  days,  the  inflammation 
approaches  the  surface,  the  skin  beotmieB 
cedematous,  pits  on  pressm^,  and  finally  red- 
dens and  inflames.  The  length  of  interval 
depends  on  the  thickness  of  muscles  and  soft 
parts  covering  the  affected  bone.  Other  things 
being  alike  in  respect  of  pain  and  amount  of 
fever,  the  longer  the  delay  in  the  appearance 
of  external  swelling,  the  greater  the  proba- 
bility that  the  bone  is  the  first  and  chief 
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tiaaoe  engaged,  the  mflammation  having 
mched  the  periostemn  secondarily;  while 
the  early  appearance  of  swelling  and  fluctua- 
tion extenuuly  suggests  that  the  inflamma- 
tion is  chiefly  periosteal,  filood-poisoning, 
either  septicamio  or  pynmic,  is  a  common 
cQtveqnenee  of  acute  inflammation  of  bone 
■nd  periostemn. 

DuaHous.— This  disease  may  be  obscure 
at  the  oommen cement,  uid  its  nature  over- 
looked. It  has  often  been  mistaken  for  acute 
rheumatiam,  on  account  of  the  swollen  joints; 
for  phlegmonous  erysipelas ;  for  acute  cellu- 
litis, or  for  typhoid  fever.  The  only  malady 
with  which  acute  periostitis  need  be  con- 
(btmded  is  an  idiopathio  inflammation  of  the 
deep-seated  cellular  tissue  in  a  limb.  This 
disease  is  rare.  When  we  observe  the  chain 
of  symptoms  above  described  in  a  young 
person,  we  may  safely  assume  the  iffesence 
of  an  acute  osteoperiostitis. 

CouBSB  AND  Terminations. — The  disease 
almost  invariably  terminates  in  suppuration 
and  necrosis ;  resolution  happens  rar^,  but 
neeroos  is  not  inevitable,  even  after  suppur- 
ation.  In  a  fe  easesw,  especially  in  young 
dtildren,  if  the  matter  be  speedily  eraouoted, 
the  abscess  collapses,  the  periosteum  reunites 
with  the  bone,  and  no  necrosis  takes  place. 
This  result  is  unfortunately  quite  exceptional. 
As  the  separation  of  the  periosteum  cuts  off 
the  vascntor  supply  &om  the  bone,  unless  in- 
cisions  be  very  speedily  made  to  permit  the 
escape  of  inflammatory  products,  more  or  less 
ext^sive  necrosis  is  the  inevitable  result. 
If  not  evacuated,  the  pus  confined  beneath 
the  periosteum  will  presently  essape  through 
one  or  more  openings  into  the  intermuscular 
spaces,  and  in  this  way  reach  the  surface. 
In  bvoorable  cases,  after  evacuation  of  the 
nuttor,  the  acute  symptcons  subside;  new 
bone  is  formed  from  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
periosteum;  and  the  dead  part,  finally  in- 
nstfld  with  a  sheath  of  new  bone,  becomes  a 
seq^Btnnn. 

Pkoomosh — This  must  be  founded  on  the 
extent  of  the  necrosis ;  whether  blood- poison- 
ii^  has  taken  place ;  and  whethw  Uie  adjacent 
joints  are  implicated  in  the  disease.  Cure  can- 
not take  place  until  the  dead  bone  is  cast  off 
or  removed,  and  this  is  often  long  delayed. 
The  usefulness  of  a  limb  may  be  permanently 
impaired  by  the  disease,  or  it  may  require 
uupatation,  or  the  patient  may  lose  his  life 
&Dni  the  exhaustion  of  the  discharge  or  some 
uttercnzmit  malady.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
nse  of  tile  limb,  and  the  health  of  the  patient, 
nuff  become  conwletely  re-established. 

TuATHBHT. — Early  and  energetic  treat- 
ment is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it 
sffinds  tile  best  prospect  of  averting  the 
*luutnni8  consequences  of  acute  periostitis, 
Ixit  in  ho^ital  practice  the  cases  are  rarely 
uen  sufficiently  early.  In  the  first  stage  the 
limb  should  be  elevated,  and  cold  compresses 
Applied.  As  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  affec- 


tion is  suspected  free  incisions  down  to  the 
bone,  so  as  to  divide  the  periosteum,  are  in- 
dicated, even  before  there  is  clear  evidence 
that  pus  is  formed.  They  relieve  pain  and 
tension ;  and,  by  permitting  the  timely 
escape  of  pus  as  soon  as  it  does  form,  the 
amount  of  periosteal  separation,  and  conse- 
quently of  necrosis,  is  limited.  It  is  the 
more  important  to  moke  an  early  incision, 
because  evidence  of  fluctuation  is  at  first  by 
no  means  easy  to  make  out ;  and  an  incision 
down  to  the  bone  should  be  made  in  the 
centre  of  the  inflamed  area  in  all  cases  of 
doubt.  Antiseptic  precautions  should  always 
be  taken.  Sometimes  the  abscess-cavity  does 
not  readily  collapse,  owing  to  its  walls  being 
stiff  and  intiltrated,  and  its  contents  may 
become  septic,  thus  greatly  increasing  the 
patient's  risks.  If  there  be  synovial  effijsiou 
mto  a  neighbouring  joint,  it  should  be  kept 
at  rest  by  means  of  a  splint  or  a  fixed  ban- 
dage. As  the  acute  symptoms  subside,  the 
abscess-cavity  contracts,  one  or  more  sinuses 
remain,  and  the  dead  bone  begins  to  sepa- 
rate.   See  Necrosis,  page  174. 

Where  an  epiphysis  is  engaged  in  the 
disease  the  case  is  more  urgent ;  the  fever 
runs  higher,  the  suppuration  is  greater,  and 
the  degree  of  joint-implieation  more  intense, 
proceeding^  in  extreme  cases  to  Buppurative 
mflammation  and  destantction  of  the  articu- 
lation. When  the  joint  becomes  tense  and 
swollen,  the  fluid  may  be  drann  off  with  a 
trocar  and  cannula,  or  an  incision  may  be 
made  into  it.  The  affected  limb  should  always 
be  supported  on  a  splint.  (Edema  of  the  hmb 
often  indicates  a  deep-seated  phlebitis,  the 
precursor  of  septic  poisoning.  Under  these 
ciroumstances,  amputation  is  often  the  only 
resonroe.  It  is  imperative  to  amputate 
where  there  is  extensive  bone-destruotion, 
and  the  symptoms  indicate  commencing 
pyEenua;  or  where,  with  the  death  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  shaft,  one  or  both  of 
the  neighbouring  joints  may  have  become 
gravely  implicated,  and  great  suffering  and 
loss  of  strength  forbid  us  to  temporise.  It 
is  precisely  in  these  cases,  however,  where 
the  diaphvsis  has  become  necrosed  up  to  the 
epiphysis  junction,  that  good  results  are 
attainable  oy  the  immediate  extraction  of 
the  dead  bone.  The  part  of  the  shaft  which 
join6  the  epiphysis  becomes  rapidly  detached 
and  loose,  and  may  be  readily  separated  and 
removed,  while  the  portion  l^iyond  the  limit 
of  the  necrosis  in  the  other  direction  can  be 
divided  with  a  chain  saw.  It  is  d^oult, 
however,  in  the  early  stage  to  diagnose  the 
extent  of  the  necrous.  Where  the  joints 
both  above  and  below  are  involved,  ampu- 
tation is  usually  necessary. 

A  periostitiB  of  a  very  acute  form,  almost 
invariably  suppurating,  and  accompanied 
by  necrosis,  is  very  common  in  the  fingers, 
where  it  chiefly  affects  the  ungual  phalanges. 
The  pain  is  very  great,  but  may  be  reeved 
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by  an  early  and  free  incision  down  to  the 
bone,  which,  nevertheless,  does  not  usually 
avert  either  suppuration  or  necrosis. 

(&)  Chronic  perioatitU. — This  disease  is 
usually  due  to  some  diathetic  cause,  but  may 
result  from  injury,  or  from  some  continuous 
pressure  or  source  of  irritation.  It  is  most 
frequent  on  the  Buperfieii^  parts  of  the  skele- 
ton, as  the  tibia.  claTicle,  skull,  and  ribs,  but 
may  affect  any  bone ;  and  it  is  often  observed 
at  the  origin  or  insertion  of  muscles.  When 
the  disease  arisea  from  a  general  cause,  such 
as  syphilis,  many  parts  of  the  skeleton  are 
a^eted;  when  from  a  local  one,  usually 
only  one. 

Syhptohs.— Chronic  periostitis  often  takes 
the  form  of  what  is  called  a  no<f«— a  tender, 
more  or  less  painful,  rounded  or  oval  swell- 
ing ;  at  first  tense  and  hard,  afterwards  softer 
or  even  fluctuatiog.  The  pain  is  more  severe 
at  the  outset,  icom  the  tension  of  the  parts 
involved,  and  is  generally  worse  at  night. 
Subsequently  the  swelling  bectnnes  indolent, 
and  rainless,  unless  it  he  pressed  upon ; 
and  t£e  efbsed  matter  may  become  organised 
first  into  fibrous  tissue  and  then  into  bone. 
Nodes  are  due  to  a  localised  inflammation. 
The  cambium-layer  of  the  periosteum  uid 
its  external  layer  proliferate  and  become 
filled  with  leucocytes,  thus  forming  a  well- 
marked  projection  on  the  bone,  which  may 
undergo  resolution,  suppurate,  or  ossify, 
according  to  circumstances. 

Prognosis. — In  chronic  periostitis  this  is 
usually  favourable.  Under  tbe  iofluence  of 
early  suitable  treatment,  the  inflamma- 
tory products  are  completely  absorbed,  and 
(he  bone  resumes  its  natural  shape.  If  the 
chronic  inflammation  of  tiie  periosteum  be 
permitted  to  proceed  unchecked,  a  deposit 
of  new  osseous  lamellm  usually  takes  place 
on  the  surboe  of  the  affected  bone,  giving 
rise  to  permanent  thickenings,  or  even  to 
osteoi^ytic  growths.  These  are  composed  of 
light  porous  oone,  with  a  rough  surface.  Tbe 
skeleton  of  a  syj^iUtic  subject  will  often 
present  numerous  thickenings  of  this  nature. 
On  making  a  section  of  the  bone,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  new  bone  is  superimposed 
upon  the  old,  and  is  formed  by  the  perios- 
teum. 

Tbeatment. — "When  due  to  a  local  cause, 
the  swelling  will  often  spontaneously  subside 
with  removal  of  the  cause  and  rest  to  the  part ; 
but  in  obstinate  cases  iodide  of  potassium 
iutemally,  and  iodine  ointment  or  olistering 
externally,  may  be  required.  If  the  subject 
be  unbeeuthy,  or  if  the  original  injury  be  con- 
siderable, suppuration  may  take  place,  when 
the  treatment  will  be  that  of  au  inflamma- 
tory abscess.  Syphilitic  nodes,  which  are  a 
very  common  expression  of  chronic  perios- 
titis, yield  rapidly  to  the  influence  of  iodide 
of  potassiiuu ;  and  this  in  some  cases  may 
usefully  be  combined  with  a  mercurial  course. 
Blistering  or  friction  externally  is  hurtfol  in 


sach  cases.  Syphilitic  nodes  are  not  at  first 
prone  to  suppuration,  and  even  when  they 
become  soft  and  fluctuating,  and  the  skin 
reddens  over  them,  they  should  not  be  mis- 
taken for  abscesses,  as  they  do  not  require 
incision,  and  will  readily  be  absorbed  under 
suitable  treatment 

(c)  Perioetiiit  after  typhoid  fever* — A 
{wculiar  form  of  ohronio  periostitis  is  occa- 
sionally observed  as  a  sequel  of  typhoid 
fever.  It  occurs  during  convalescence,  and 
without  general  symptoms.  It  takes  the 
form  of  hot,  painful,  and  tender  nodes,  fre- 
quently symmetrical,  and  often  placed  on  the 
tibia ;  the  disease  is  also  found  on  the  ribs 
and  other  bones.  It  may  be  associated  with 
necrosis,  but  if  so  the  extent  of  the  dead  bone 
is  small  in  proportion  to  the  inflamed  area 
of  periostetun.  The  general  health  is  not 
seriously  affected  by  the  periostitis,  and  the 
disease  is  amenable  to  treatment  by  iodide 
of  potassium,  combined  with  iodide  of  iron. 

^B)  Osteitis. — Osteitis  is  an  inflammation 
chiefly  aflbcting  the  bone-substuioe.  It  may 
be  eitheir  tuute  or  ehronie. 

(a)  Acute  otteitie  is  neither  clinically  nor 
pathologically  to  be  distinguished  from  acute 
osteomyelitis  or  endosteitis.  See  (C)  Osteo- 
myelitis, p.  171. 

(6)  Chronic  oateitis  is  a  disease  beginning 
in  the  bone,  in  which  from  first  to  last  the 
chief  changes  occur,  the  periosteum  being 
secondarily  engaged.  This  affection  may  re- 
sult from  injiu^',  or  be  excited  by  exposure 
to  cold ;  but  it  often  depends  on  constitu- 
tional predisposition,  such  as  the  syphilitic, 
the  strumous,  the  gouty,  or  the  rheumatic 
diathesis,  t^e  first  being  the  most  frequent 
cause.  It  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the 
skeleton ;  the  enief  changes,  when  produced 
by  syphilis,  occur  in  the  shaflis  of  the  long 
bones.  They  consist  mainly  of  hypertroi>hy, 
and  the  bone  is  ultimately  increased  in  thick- 
ness, in  length,  and  generally  in  density :  its 
interior  is  often  transformed  into  sclerosed 
bone-tissue,  and  the  medullary  cavity  is  ob- 
Uterated.  Another  form,  associated  with  the 
strumous  diathesis,  is  generally  seated  in  the 
joint-ends  of  the  long  bones,  and  in  -the 
spongy  bones.  It  is  prone  to  end  in  suppura- 
tion, accompanied  by  either  caries  or  necrosis, 
or  may  terminate  in  the  condition  known  as 
osteoporoaia  or  rarefying  oateitis.  The  gouty 
and  rheumatic  forms  are  associated  with 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  either  of  these 
diatheses. 

Fatholost.  —  Increased '  Toscularity  first 
takes  place,  the  Haversian  canals  enlarge, 
&e  eanolieuli  disappear,  the  canoelli  enlarge 

-to  contain  the  inflammatory  products,  and 
the  earthy  matter  dimininhes.  Hence  the 
inflamed  bone  softens,  and,  if  macerated  at 
this  stage,  will  be  found  comparatively  light 
and  porous.  When  the  inflammation  affects 
the  superficial  lamiute  of  the  bone,  tbe  peri- 
osteum becomes  thick  and  vascular ;  if  the 
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^per  parts  are  inTolved,  sinular  changes 
occur  in  the  endostenm.    The  porons 
<^ditioii  of  the  bone  may  become  permanent, 
the  condition  is  called  oatet^oroai*,  the 
'^t  of  so-called  rarefying  osteitis ;  or  the 
^^nlationa  become  transformed  into  new 
and  the  cancellated  structure  is  filled 
osseous  deposit,  so  that  the  whole  of 
"^iaduned  area  becomes  very  dense,  and  ia 
*Qen  said  to  be  sclerosed ;  or  the  inflamma- 
^ory  process  may  tominate  in  suppuration, 
Ulowed  by  caries  or  necrosis ;  or  an  abseess 
may  fivm  in  the  interior  of  the  bone,  and  be 
rither  difftued  or  eironmseribed. 

SrapTDMS. — These  are  insidions,  very  ob- 
scure at  the  ontset,  and  may  be  mistaken  for 
those  of  chnmic  rhenmatiam,  or  mere  perios- 
titis. They  consist  chiefly  in  aching,  gnaw- 
ing pain  in  the  affected  bone,  with  charao- 
teristio  remissions  and  nocturnal  exacerba- 
tioQB.  The  bone  is  tender  on  pressure,  and 
feels  increased  in  bulk  at  first,  from  the  in- 
filtration of  the  immediately  surroonding  soft 
tissues ;  subsequently  the  bone  itself  en- 
larges. There  is  often  increase  of  heat  in  the 
limb.  The  progress  is  chronic.  If  unchecked 
by  treatment,  oluronic  osteitis  may  give  rise 
to  eoDsiderable  deformity. 

TBEA.T1IE11T. — Treatment  shonld  be  directed 
tothe  cause  of  the  disease.  If  this  be  syphilis, 
antiByphilitio  treatment  wiU  be  followed  by 
i;Dod  results;  even  in  ohrraiio  bone-inflam- 
mation not  dependent  on  syphilis,  iodide  of 
potaariom  is  ofken  of  great  service.   Local  | 
coonter-irritation  may  also  be  employed,  j 
Often  the  cause  cannot  be  made  out,  and  if 
io^e  of  potassium  fail  in  producing  Em  effect 
we  moBt  fiill  back  on  general  treatment.  In 
the  early  subacute  stage,  rest,  with  elevation 
of  the  affected  part,  is  very  desirable.  Warm 
fomentations,  followed  by  iced  compresses, 
nliere  the  suffering.   If  there  be  much  pain 
*t>d  tenuon,  leeches  should   be  appUed. 
PiiQctnriiig  the  tissues  down  to  the  inflamed 
1>oiie,irith  a  tenotomy-knife  or  fine  bistoury, 
t^Tei  the  tense  periosteum,  and  allows 
HbsTBsation  beneath  it  to  escape,  so  that 
^      promptly  abates. 

(c)  Oiteitit  deformana, — A  peculiar  form 
of  chronic  iuflanunation  of  bone  has  been  de- 
by  Sir  James  Paget  under  this  title, 
from  the  changes  it  produces,  both  in  the 
form  and  density  of  the  affected  bones.  It  ia 
chronic  osteitis  of  the  most  extensive  kind, 
^ne  compact  tissue  is  chiefly  affected,  be- 
wmmg  thickened,  soft,  spongy,  and  vascular ; 
the  Haversian  canals  are  enlarged,  and  con- 
^  f^olation  material.  It  begins  after 
middle  age,  and  may  continue  for  an  indefinite 
tiioeffithou*  influence  upon  the  general  health 
feature  which  distinguishes  it  clinically 
(pother  bone-inflammations.  It  is  usually 
ijiDiiKitrical,  tmd  affects  chiefly  the  long  bones 
tftbe  lower  extremity  and  the  skull.  At  first 
the  bones  enlarge  and  soften,  from  eXcessiTd 
pndnetion  of  imperfectly  dev^oped  grauula- 


tion-tissue  and  increased  blood-supply ;  and, 
yielding  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  uiey  be- 
come curved  and  misshapen.  The  femur,  for 
example,  shows  a  marked  anterior  cnrvatiire, 
and  its  neck  becomes  horizontal ;  the  spine 
becomes  curved;  the  skull  is  enormously 
thickened.  The  limbs,  however,  although 
deformed,  remain  strong  and  fitted  to  sup- 
port the  body.  In  its  early  period,  and 
sometimes  throughout  its  course,  the  disease 
is  attended  with  puns  in  the  affected  bones, 
which  vary  much  in  severity,  and  are  not 
especially  nocturnal  or  periodic  It  is  not 
attended  by  fever,  nor  associated  wiUi  any 
constitutional  disease.  It  differs  from  thie 
chronic  osteitis  dependent  on  simple  inflam- 
mation of  bone,  or  that  produced  oy  gout  or 
syphilis,  in  affecting  the  whole  length  of  the 
bone ;  whilst  hyperostosis  and  osteoporosis 
dependent  on  these  tatter  causes  rarely  affect 
the  entire  bone.  No  treatment  appears  to 
produce  any  effect  upon  this  disease. 

(C)  OBteomyelitiB.— This  is  an  inflam- 
mation  chiefly  affecting  the  endosteum  and 
interior  of  the  bone.  Like  cffiteitis,  it  may  be 
either  acute  or  chronic. 

(a)  AcuU  vtteomyelitit  or  endosieiiit  is  a 
suppurative  inflammation  of  the  medulla  and 
bone,  which  ia  very  frequently  associated 
with  septic  poisoning  and  necrosis.  We 
must  remember  that  the  medulla  of  a  long 
bone  is  very  vascular ;  it  consists  of  &t  and 
numerous  white  corpuscles  contained  in  a 
delicate  connective  tissue.  Near  the  cortical 
part  of  the  bone  the  connective  tissue  as- 
sumes  a  very  vascular  membranous  form, 
which  has  been  called  the  endosteom.  The 
disease  nearly  always  arises  in  connexion 
with  bone-injury,  and  most  frequently  hap- 
pens after  amputation,  or  gunshot  fracture, 
m  which  the  cancellated  structure  is  in- 
jured ;  a  severe  contusion  of  the  bone,  an 
mjury  to  the  periosteum,  or  exposure  to 
sudden  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  is  capable, 
under  some  eireumatances,  of  producing  tiie 
disease. 

Sthptohs. — The  flymptoms  are  obsoore, 
more  especially  if  there  be  no  opportunity  of 
inspecting  the  affected  bone,  as  the  changes 
in  the  bone  are  often  masked  \n  inflamma- 
tion of  the  snperficial  parts.  They  usually 
make  their  appearance  from  five  to  ten  days 
after  the  injury  to  the  bone  ;  in  some  cases 
much  earlier.  The  pain  may  not  be  exces> 
sive  ;  there  is  fever  and  probably  rigor.  If 
there  be  a  woimd,  the  secretion  from  it 
diminishes  in  quantity,  and  becomes  less 
healthy;  the  medulla  protrudes  from  the 
central  cavity  ;  the  parts  soon  become  sur- 
rounded by  putrescent  fluid  ;  and  the  symp- 
toms resemble  those  of  more  or  less  intense 
septicemia.  The  periosteum  generally,  bnt 
not  always,  separates  from  the  bone.  In 
young  persons  the  disease  is  sometimes 
arrested  at  the  epiphysia  ;  but  in  the  adult 
tiie  whole  length  of  the  bone  is  liable  to  be 
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affected.  The  risk  of  septic  poisoning  is 
infinitely  greater  in  OBteomyelitis  than  in 
OBteoperioatitis.  Thrombosis  of  the  bone- 
veins  is  especially  prone  to  happen,  and  by 
the  breakii^  down  of  the  clot  septic  emboU 
are  carried  into  the  circulatioo,  ana  deposited 
in  the  liver,  lungs,  and  elsewhere.  In  this 
disease,  too,  &tty  embolism  often  takes  place 
— a  condition  associated  with  a  vei^  acute 
and  fotal  form  of  blood-poisoning.  The  pro* 
gnosis  is  generally  bad.  It  may  be  impossible 
at  firat  to  distingiuBh  acnte  osteomyelitis 
from  acute  osteoperiostitis,  arising  from 
non-traimiattc  causes.  In  military  hospitals, 
in  war  time,  acnte  osteomyelitis  is  often 
epidemic,  and  probably  of  septic  origin. 

Tbbatuent. — Where  the  symptoms  lead 
UB  to  suspect  osteomyelitis,  aluiough  the 
medullary  cavity  of  the  bone  may  not  have 
been  exposed,  it  will  be  desirable  to  trephine 
the  bone,  and  if  suppuration  in  its  interior 
be  discovered,  it  becomes  necessary  to  Mnpu< 
tate  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  disease  is 
recognised,  and  tills  affords  the  best  <dumce 
of  saving  the  ^tient's  life.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty consists  in  arriving  at  a  correct  dia- 
gnosis, and  deciding  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  interfere.  This  may  best  be  done  by 
observing  the  general  progress  of  the  case  ; 
and  locEilly  by  the  introduction  of  a  probe 
into  the  medullary  cavity  when  tms  is 
exposed.  Should  it  reach  healthy  bleeding 
medulla  near  the  surface  we  may  temporise, 
if  the  constitutional  symptoms  admit  of  this ; 
but  it  is  rare  for  the  disease  once  commenced 
to  be  limited — it  has  an  extreme  tendency 
to  become  diffused.  Experience  shows  that 
nothing  short  of  amputatiou  at  the  next  joint, 
or  even  above  it,  is  sufficient  to  arrest  the 
consequences  of  the  malady ;  and  to  be  Buc- 
cessful  this  must  be  dcme  before  the  systemie 
poisoning  has  become  marked.  Am^tation 
m  the  continuity  of  the  affected  bone  is  worse 
than  useless. 

(b)  Chronic  osieomyelitia  is  an  obscure 
affection,  not  to  be  distinguished,  either 
clinically  or  pathologically,  from  chronic 
osteitis.  It  may  terminate  in  sclerosis,  or 
in  the  formation  of  an  abscess.  See  Chronic 
Osteitis,  p.  170. 

2.  Absoeas.— This  is  a  term  usually 
applied  to  a  limited  suppuration  in  the  bone, 
unattended  by  necrosis.  Young  adults  are 
most  prone  to  the  disease,  or  boys  about  the 
i^e  of  puberty ;  it  is  ver^  rare  in  women. 
It  is  the  result  of  a  chronic  inflammation  of 
bone,  which  may  be  associated  with  some 
injury.  This  affection  is  most  frequently 
met  with  in  the  upper  and  lower  extremities 
of  the  tibia,  just  external  to  the  epiphysial 
oartili^  less  frecj^uently  in  the  ends  of  the 
femur,  only  occasionally  in  other  bones,  and 
very  seldom  in  the  compact  tissue  anywhere. 

Sthptohs. — A  circumscribed,  slightly  ele- 
vated, very  tender  and  painful  swelling  may 
be  discovered  on  the  surface  of  the  bone. 


This  is  due  to  a  local  periostitis  with  new  bone- 
deposit.  In  old-standing  cases  the  bone  is 
often  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  longer  than  its 
fellow,  by  reason  of  the  ohronio  hypenemia 
and  consequent  increase  of  activity  of  growth 
at  the  epiphysis.  The  skin  and  superficial 
parts  are  unchanged  at  first,  or  there  may  be 
but  trifling  subeiitaneons  oedema.  There  is 
often  sU^t  local  increase  of  temperature. 
The  pain,  aggravated  on  deep  pressure  at 
the  centrfJ  point,  is  often  intolerable.  It  is 
intermittent  at  first,  but  generally  worse  at 
ni^t.  After  a  time  it  becomes  continuous, 
and  deprives  the  patient  of  all  rest,  owing  to 
its  severity.  The  abscess  may  persist  with 
Uttle  change  for  months  or  years.  The 
symptoms  generally  resemble  those  of 
osteitis,  from  which  at  the  outset  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  this  affection.  When  the 
abscess  tends  to  reach  the  periosteal  surface, 
the  soft  parts  become  engaged,  and  there  will 
be  alight  redness  and  oedema  of  the  skin. 
More  rarely  the  pas  makes  its  way  into  the 
adjacent  articulatioii,  in  which  it  sets  np 
destructive  inflammation ;  but  usually  the 
joints  are  firee  from  implication.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  disorder  have  o&ea  suffered  from 
antecedent  bone-disease.  Evidence  of  this 
should  be  looked  for,  as  giving  a  tSaxB  to  the 
diagnosiB. 

Tbeatmbnt. — Bpontaoeous  cure  cannot 
occur :  even  if  the  abscess  discharge  itself, 
a  permanent  fistula  will  usually  remain.  It 
is  necessary  to  lay  the  abscess-cavity  freely 
open.  A  crucial  incision  must  be  made 
through  the  Boft  parte,  down  to  the  bone,  at 
the  most  tender  and  prominent  point,  and  a 
disc  of  bone  removed  by  the  bone-trephine — 
an  instrument  without  a  shoulder,  about 
half-ui-inch  in  diameter.  The  sodden  loss 
of  resistance  indicates  the  piercing  of  the 
abscess-cavity.  The  layer  of  granulatitm- 
tissue  lining  its  interior  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with,  but  the  cavity  simply  waahed  out. 
The  pus  is  often  foul,  and  greenish  in  colour. 
The  wound  should  be  dressed  antiseptically  ; 
granulations  presentlv  fill  it,  which  are  sub- 
sequently transformed  into  a  fibrous  cicatrix. 
Immediate  and  permanent  rehef  follows  the 
operation.  If  the  abscsBS  is  miBsed,  the  tre- 
phine may  be  re-applied,  or  drill  punctures 
made  in  the  most  likely  directions  in  the 
adjacent  bone,  in  order  to  discover  the  pus. 
Sometimes  an  error  of  diagnosis  is  com- 
mitted, and  the  symptoms  are  found  to  arise 
from  chronic  osteitis,  without  suppuration. 
The  operation,  nevertheless,  afiEbrds  relief  in 
these  eases  also.  Where  there  is  donbt,  a 
preliminary  course  of  iodide  of  potassium 
will  often  resolve  it. 

8.  Caries. — Caries  is  a  form  of  chrome 
inflammation  resulting  in  osteoporosis  and 
suppuration,  with  gradual  disintegration  of 
bone,  which  has  been  likened  to  the  process  of 
ulceration  in  the  soft  tissues.  It  is  generally 
found  in  the  spongy  bones,  in  any  part  of  the 
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skeleton,  tiie  vertebrte  and  tarsus  being  the 
parts  most  commonly  affected.  There  are  two 
finms  of  the  disease :  the  one,  aimple  cat-iet, 
reBembleing  an  indolent  nicer  of  the  soft  parts, 
is  most  common  in  the  flat  or  short  bones, 
but  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  oompaot 
ttanie  of  long  bones  ;  the  other,  fimgating 
miet,  is  often  met  with  in  the  artictilar  ends 
of  the  long  bones,  and  usually  terminates  in 
joint-disorganisation.  It  has  been  called 
inhariicuUir  caries ;  and  is  part  of  the 
disorder  known  as  tumor  aUms,  a  form  of 
tnberculouB  disease  (a«e  Jointb,  Diseases  of). 
The  non-articular  form  of  simjple  caries  often 
originates  in  a  localised  periostitis,  and  is 
freqaently  due  either  to  syphilis  or  stmma 
—the  latter  is  most  frequent  in  young  per- 
«m>,  the  former  in  adults 

PATEOLoeT* — In  caries  the  bone  gradually 
didntegntea  as  Uie  result  of  a  chronic  in- 
fluunation  of  its  cancellated  tissne.  The 
tndieenlie  beecnne  invaded  with  leucocytes; 
the  H&Tersian  canals,  laotuue,  and  canaiiculi 
Kilargefirom  the  same  cause;  and  granula- 
tioiB  form,  which  prove,  on  an  exposed  sur- 
face, the  source  of  purulent  discharge,  just 
in  a  granulating  surface  of  the  soft  ports. 
The  process  is,  however,  interfered  with  and 
delayed  by  the  act  of  getting  rid  of  the  osseous 
■trocture,  between  the  tnibeculn  of  which 
the  cells  remain  shut  up  until  the  bone-tissue 
finall;  breaks  down,  and  comes  away  in  the 
duchaigeB,  being  often  distinguished  in  the 
fonn  of  gritty  peurtioles.  Until  this  process 
iiMnopleted  the  dead  bone  is  soaked  in  pus, 
whidL  often  bee<nnes  putrid,  and  until  it  is 
^  rid  of  a  bealtii^  srannlation-snr&ce  is 
mpOBBible.  Cuies  is  frequent  in  scrofulous 
nbjeots,  and  is  then  due  to  a  deposit  of 
tawnle  in  the  cancellated  tissue.  Syphilis 
Btfreqnait  cause  of  oaries,  the  bone  being 
mfiltntted  by  gummatous  material.  Fun- 
ptins  euies  occurs  m  the  epiphyses  of  the 
K»ig bones;  the  fni^tii^  granulation-tissue 
pn^tes  the  cartilages  and  invades  the 
■ynorial  membrane.  The  cauceUi  are  rapidly 
filled  Qp,  and  the  granulations,  on  reaching 
thejoint-Burface,  form  fim^ting  projections. 
StpHed  to  pressure,  the  softened  bone-tissue 
yields  and  wastes  away.  In  some  joints, 
x^islly  the  shoulder,  ttiis  may  ts^e  place 
wititoot  the  occurrence  of  Buppurati(ni — a 
euidition  known  as  *  dry  caries.'  More  fro* 
quntiypiimlenl  disintq^tion  of  the  granu- 
latini-tinnie  occurs,  and  the  disease  presents 
the  farm  of  ordinuy  suppurating  caries,  or 
ulenatioQ  of  bone.  In  other  cases  the  in- 
^UDoiatory  products  undetgo  fatty  degenera- 
tion and  caseate,  and  portions  of  the  bone 
necrose— '  necrotic  canes,'  which  occurs  in 
Gonneiion  with  both  syphilis  and  tubercle. 
^ybea  recovery  takes  place,  the  granula- 
tion-tissne  is  in  part  absorbed,  and  partly 
traiuformed  into  fibrous  material  and  new 
bone.  A  carious  bone  ie  soft  and  poroue ; 
(he  caacelU  are  thinned  or  destroyed,  the 


spaces  enlarged,  and  portions  of  necrosed  bone 
are  often  found  in  the  midst — a  condition 
also  known  as  necrotic  caries.  On  section, 
a  pink,  gelatmous  granulation-matoial  is 
seen,  often  caeeating  towards  the  oentre.  In 
diT  caries  the  granulation-tissue  is  {dnk  and 
gelatinous  throughout.  An  abscess-cavity 
may  form  in  the  interior,  with  portions  of 
necrosed  cancellous  bone  in  its  midst.  The 
cause  of  this  chronic  inflanuuation  of  bone 
is  usually  the  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  can- 
cellons  tissue.  Nodules  of  tubercle  are  to  be 
found  in  the  granulation<tiBsue  which  has  in- 
vaded the  bone,  as  well  as  in  the  surrounding 
soft  parts,  containing  in  their  oentre  a  giant- 
cell  with  branching  processes,  surrounded  by 
lymphoid  corpuscles.  The  spinal  bones  are 
most  fre^uentiy  aCEseted;  next,  the  expiuided 
extremities  of  the  long  bones  in  the  lower 
limb  and  the  bones  of  the  foot ;  lastly,  those 
of  the  upper  extremity. 

Sthptohs. — Caries  is  very  ehronio  in  its 
progress,  and  often  causes  extensive  damage 
to  the  bone,  involving  the  destruction  of  a 
joint,  or  loss  of  a  limb.  It  is  almost  always 
associated  with  an  impaired  condition  of 
^^eral  health.  The  adjacent  soft  parts  are 
mvolved  in  the  inflammation  ;  abscesses  form 
in  them,  generally  connected  with  the  diseased 
bone  ;  these  burst  or  are  opened ;  and  sinuses 
lined  with  gelatiniform  granulations,  and  dis* 
charging  a  thin  pus,  persist  for  an  indefinite 
time.  On  examination  with  the  probe  the 
surface  of  the  bone  is  felt  bare,  rough,  and 
much  softened;  and  outside  the  area  of 
carious  bone  periosteal  deposits  of  newly- 
fiirmed  osseons  tissue  are  often  found.  The 
diagnosis  and  prognosis  depend  upon  tiie  age, 
constitutional  condition,  and  clinical  historj 
of  the  patient,  as  much  as  on  the  local  signs. 

Tbkatmbnt. — This  must  be  directed  to  re- 
lieve the  constitutional  taint,  as  well  as  the 
local  disease.  Merely  to  excise  or  destroy 
the  diseased  portion  of  bone  is  not  always 
sufficient  to  cure  the  patient.  Local  means 
'  prove  efficient  only  when  the  general  condi- 
j  tion  has  been  sufficiently  ameliorated,  espe* 
cially  in  the  unhealthy  chronic  inflammation 
of  bone  frequently  called  strumous.  Fresh 
air,  good  food,  and  tonics  are,  therefore,  of 
great  importance.  If  syphilis  be  present,  an 
anti-syphilitic  treatment  must  be  pursued. 
The  principle  by  which  the  local  means  act 
is  to  facilitate  the  formation  of  a  healthy 
|(ranulating  surface— to  transform,  in  fact,  an 
mdolent  into  a  healing  ulcer.  The  disinteg- 
ration of  the  dead  and  diseased  trabecule 
must  be  assisted.  For  this  purpose  the  ap- 
plication of  strong  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with 
two  or  three  parts  of  water,  or  some  other 
mineral  acid,  often  proves  useful.  Partial 
gouging  out  of  the  diseased  bone  seldom 
succeeds,  because  of  the  injury  done  by  the 
instrument  to  the  adjacent  bone,  weakened  as 
it  is  by  inflammatory  changes,  and  therefore 
prone  bo  set  up  fresh  disease.   The  complete 
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ividement  of  the  bone,  leaving  nothing 
bat  ite  thin  outer  shell,  is  more  Buocessful ; 
bat  when  the  disease  begins  to  invade  ad- 
jacent joints,  as  in  the  tarsiu,  excision  of  the 
entire  bone  is  best ;  or  when  several  bones 
are  involved,  amputati<m  of  the  whole  part 
involved  becomes  necessary.  In  ohildren 
operations  of  this  kind  are  not  so  often  re- 
quired ;  general  treatment  frequently  proves 
snfficient.  In  the  early  stages  the  actual 
cautery,  applied  over  the  most  painful  spot, 
is  a  valuable  counter-irritant.  When  it  is 
undesirable  to  make  early  incisions  into 
stmmoue  abscesses  in  connexionwith  diseased 
bone,  it  is  right  to  empty  them  by  a  small 
trocar,  so  as  to  preserve  the  diseased  area  as 
long  as  possible  from  atmospheric  influence, 
and  meanwhile  to  imj^ve  the  general  health. 
When  they  require  to  be  opened,  this  should 
be  done  under  antiseptic  preeanUone,  and.  the 
whole  of  the  diseasea  tissues  must  be  scraped 
awa^  with  the  sharp  spoon.  lodofonn  dress- 
ing IB  the  best.  When  the  carious  action  is 
arrested,  the  cavity  fills  with  healthy  granu- 
lations, the  sinnses  close,  the  parts  cicatrise, 
and  the  gap  in  the  bone-tissue  is  filled  by 
fibrous  or  sometimes  by  osseous  materiaL 

4.  Neorosis.  —  The  complete  arrest  of 
nutrition  in  a  portion  of  bone  from  any  cause 
ia  followed  by  the  death  or  necrosis  of  the 
bone,  and  by  a  series  of  inflammatory 
changes  in  the  adjacent  parts,  which  result 
in  the  complete  separation  of  the  dead  from 
the  living  tisfiue.  It  is  a  common  result  of 
the  acnte  inflammaticm  of  bone  which  is 
invariably  connected  with  some  septic  or  in- 
fsctive  cause. 

.^TioLoaT. — Necrosis  is  most  frec^uently 
the  result  of  acute  bone-inflammation  or 
seTere  injury,  as  after  amputation,  compound 
fracture,  or  contusion.  It  is  especially  prone 
to  happen  in  the  compact  tissue,  but  it  also 
occurs  m  the  spongy  structure,  as  the  joint- 
ends  of  the  long  bones,  or  the  tarsus  and 
carpus,  where  it  is  usually  associated  with 
more  chronic  forms  of  innanunation,  and  is 
more  limited,  as  in  necrotic  caries.  The 
peculiar  nature  of  the  blood-supply  to  bone, 
and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  inter- 
fered with  or  arrested  under  the  pressure  of 
inflammatory  exudation,  go  fiu:  to  explain 
the  firequency  of  neorosis  as  a  result  of 
bone-inflammation.  Acute  suppurative  osteo- 
periostitis or  osteomyelitis  tueeLy  terminates 
without  necroms.  Whether  the  dead  bone 
will  be  in  the  superficial  or  the  deep  lamellie, 
or  include  the  whole  thickness,  depends 
on  the  seat  of'  the  inflammation,  and  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  periosteum  and 
endosteum  are  respectively  unpUcated.  The 
long- continued  action  of  crude  phosphorus, 
as  observed  in  match-makers,  and  also  of 
mercury,  may  induce  necrosis.  SyphiUs  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  necrosis,  through  its  ten- 
dency to  produce  chronic  osteoperiuBtitia,  the 
sclerosed  bone  thus  originated  being  after- 


wards prone  to  necrose.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common sequel  during  convalescence  frrom 
some  eruptive  and  continued  fevers.  After 
scarlatina,  osteoperiostitis,  followed  by  ne- 
crosis, is  by  no  means  rare,  althou^  aUBTec- 
tions  of  the  joints  are  more  common.  It  ia 
probable  that  many  oases  of  necrosis  occar- 
ring  in  childhood  are  coimected  with  an 
SLutecedent  attack  of  scarlet  fever.  The 
nasal  bones  may  necroee  as  the  result  of 
severe  coryza,  the  vertebm  after  pharyn- 
gitis, or  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  as  a  consequence  of  otitis.  Arterial 
thrombosis  and  embolism  are  occasional 
sequelfe  of  typhus,  and  may  produce  a  local 
gangrene,  not  only  of  the  son  parts,  but  of 
bone.  This  is,  however,  more  frequent  in 
connexion  with  typhoid  fever.  In  endocar- 
ditis the  nutrient  artery  of  a  bone  has  been 
observed  to  be  obliterated  by  an  embolaB, 
thus  producing  necrosis. 

pATBOLooy. — ^Afler  the  death  of  a  portion 
of  bone,  the  hving  tissue,  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  deaid,  becomes  inflamed.  The 
Haversian  canals  and  canaJiculi  beconne  dis- 
tended with  migratory  cells ;  the  leucocytes 
multiply,  and  by  degrees  consume  the  hard 
substance  of  the  bone;  the  trabeculse  are 
absorbed  or  eaten  away ;  loops  of  capillaries 
form  from  the  pre-existing  vessels :  a  granu- 
lating 8ur£EU!e,  m  £Ehot,  is  formed  in  the  layer 
of  living  bone,  surrounding  or  in  contact 
with  the  dead,  in  a  manner  precisely  Himilar 
to  what  takes  place  in  the  soft  puts  when  a 
slough  ia  being  detached.  The  periosteum 
separates  from  the  bone,  and  becomes  thick 
and  vascular,  while  the  osseous  sni&ee  beneath 
is  smooth  and  white,  like  macerated  bone. 
In  cases  of  syphilitic  neorosis,  as  well  as  in 
that  resulting  from  phosphorus,  the  sorfooe 
is  rough  &t>m  antecedent  periosteal  deposit, 
and  in  the  former  the  interior  may  also  be 
sclerosed.  How  the  osseous  trabecule  are  dis- 
solved or  disintegrated  at  the  sur&oe  of  sepa- 
ration, so  as  to  loosen  the  dead  bone,  is  not 
certain.  Probably  the  granulation-tissue  that 
forms  from  the  living  bone  possesses  amceboid 
properties,  and  thus  dirooses  of  the  calcareous 
particles.  The  pus  that  is  formed  has  a 
mechanical  influence,  while  according  to  one 
theory  lactic  acid  is  produced,  which  trans- 
forms the  insoluble  into  soluble  salts  of  lime. 
While  this  loosening  process  is  going  on« 
new  bone,  formed  chi^y  from  the  perios- 
teum, which  becomes  Uiiok  and  vascmar,  is 
being  deposited,  constantly  becoming  tkiekw, 
and  with  one  or  more  openings  in  it  for  the 
escape  of  pus,  called  cloaetB,  so  that  even- 
tually the  dead  portion  becomes  completely 
invaginated,  and  is  named,  from  its  position* 
a  sequestrum.  This  sequestration  of  the 
dead  bone  is  not  invariable.  For  instance,  in 
the  spongy  bones,  the  bones  of  the  skull,  and 
the  upper  jaw,  or  where  from  any  cause  the 
periosteum  has  been  destroyed,  no  sheath  of 
new  bone  will  be  formed.     Necrosis  vray 
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nrely  takes  place  without  fmppwatioa;  when 
this  does  happen  the  nature  of  the  case  is 
reryobecure.  It  has  been  aptly  called '  quiet ' 
necrosis.  Occasionally  nearly  the  whole 
shaft  of  a  long  bone  has  been  found  necrosed, 
and  after  an  intervstl  of  months,  or  even 
years,  no  suppuration  may  have  tf^en  place. 
Such  forms  of  necrosis  are  usually  central 
and  limited  in  extent.  They  may  very  closely 
Btmnlaie  malignant  disease,  and  often  cannot 
be  relieved  or  even  recognised  save  after 
ampatatioD.  A  chronio  osteitis,  followed  by 
hypertrophy  and  Bclerosis  of  the  bone,  is  the 
imwt  fommon  antecedent  condition  of  t^ 
form  of  necroslB. 

Ieeatment. — The  changes  already  de- 
scribed, which  separate  the  dead  bone  from 
the  living,  do  not  canse  its  expulsion  from 
the  body.  On  the  contrary,  they  shut  it  up, 
like  a  kernel  within  its  shell,  and  nothing  so 
imperatively  demands  surgical  interference 
u  the  presence  of  necrosed  bone.  It  acts  as 
a  foreign  body,  is  a  constant  source  of  risk  to 
the  patient,  and  should  be  removed  as  soon 
aa  practicable.  Its  continued  presence  ex- 
cites the  periosteum  to  further  formation 
of  bone,  bo  that  the  invaginating  sheath 
beeiHnee  of  great  thickneas  in  old-standing 
eases.  The  period  at  which  an  operation  is 
nsnally  undertaken  is  when  the  sequestrum 
his  become  loose,  and  the  time  required  for 
this  popose  varies  with  the  extent  of  the 
necrosis.  In  the  actively  growing  bones  of 
the  young,  especially  when  the  sequestrum 
involves  the  epiphysial  junction,  the  process 
of  situation  is  accomplished  more  quickly 
thftn  in  the  adult.  Boughly  estimated,  a 
penod  of  from  three  to  six  months  might  be 
nuned  as  that  within  which  loosening  of  the 
(eqneBtrum  usually  occurs.  Beyond  the 
latter  term  an  effort  to  extract  the  dead  bone 
should  not  be  delayed,  even  if  it  cannot  be 
^  to  be  loose.  Among  other  risks  involved 
^  delay  may  be  that  of  amyloid  degenera- 
wm  of  the  viscera,  principally  the  liver, 
kiduvs,  and  splem,  which  are  subject  to 
this  duiige  as  the  conseqaenoe  of  long-con- 
ttnned  discharge  from  bone-disease.  In  order 
to  remove  a  sequestram,  a  director  dionld 
^  be  introduced  through  a  oloaoa  as  a 
8>iide,  and  the  soft  parts  sufficiently  divided. 
An  adequately  large  opening  must  now  be 
mode  in  the  encasing  sheaw  of  new  bone 
with  the  chisel,  trephine,  small  saw,  or 
entting.forceps,  and  the  dead  bone  extracted, 
either  in  one  or  several  pieces,  as  may  be  the 
niore  convenient.  The  operation  may  prove 
difficult  on  account  of  great  thickness  of  the 
wft  parts  or  of  the  sequestral  envelope,  or 
Waose  the  sequestrum  itself  is  extensive. 

the  removal  of  the  dead  bone  the  cavity 
"U>  with  granulations,  which,  subsequently 
and  the  sofi  parts  cicatrise.  When 
^  UMs  of  bone-snbcAancB  is  very  large  the 
plwsUve  process  has  been  mnoh  facilitated 
1)7  the  imiuantation  of  small  pieces  ol  freshly 


killed  rabbit's  bone.  Finally  the  sequestral 
envelope  of  new  bone  is  partly  absorbed, 
partly  consolidated,  just  as  the  redundant 
callus  is  after  fracture,  and  the  bone  tends 
more  or  leas  to  restune.  its  normal  size  and 
shape. 

6.  Tnberold. — An  examination  of  some 
oases  of  chronic  bone-disease  in  scrofrilons 
subjects  seems  to  prove  their  connexion  with 
the  formation  of  tubercle  in  the  bone.  The 
cancellated  tisane  in  the  joint-ends  of  the 
long  bones,  and  eaaoellated  bone  generallir.  are 
chiefly  affected.  Miliary  tubercles,  precisely 
similar  to  those  found  in  other  parts,  are 
formed  in  the  soft  structure  of  t^e  mednlla. 
These  may  become  confluent,  and  tend  to 
caseate  or  undergo  a  Catty  degeneration.  The 
caseous  mass  only  differs  from  a  similarly 
produced  mass  elsewhere  by  reason  of  the 
necrosed  bony  framework  which  retains  it. 
When  macerated,  the  bone  shows  a  rounded 
cavity,  from  which  the  tubercle  has  been 
discharged.  The  external  appearances  are 
those  of  fungating  caxiea  ;  but  microscopical 
examination  discloses  multitudes  of  round 
cells  like  lymph-corpuscles,  with  protoplas- 
mic matter,  filling  up  the  interspaces,  and 
encl(Msing  one  or  two  giant-cells.  The  cells 
are  found  surrounding  tibie  soft,  grey,  non-vas- 
cular patches,  which  are  often  seen  on  section 
of  an  inflamed  cancellated  bone  in  strumous 
individuals,  and  this  central  part  may  be 
the  subject  of  calcareous,  fatty,  or  sumnira- 
tive  changes.  The  bone  when  so  arocted 
undergoes  osteoporotic  chsmges,  and  is  never 
sclerosed  ;  hence  these  are  not  simply  oases 
of  chronic  inflammation. 

Tbeathbht. — In  cases  of  this  kind  general 
ionic  treatment  becomes  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Best  must  be  given  to  the 
affected  part,  and  exercise  to  the  body 
generally,  combined  with  fresh  air  both  day 
and  night,  and  simple  nourishing  food. 
When  the  bone  is  extensively  diseased,  it 
must  either  be  excised,  or  the  part  ampu- 
tated. The  presence  of  the  tuberculous  ma- 
thesis  does  not  forbid  an  operation,  the  local 
source  of  irritation  and  drain  upon  the 
system  being  thus  removed,  and  a  healthy 
traumatic  surEace  substituted  for  one  infil- 
trated with  inflammatory  products.  The 
removal  of  the  local  disorder  often  proves  a 
comfort  to  the  patient ;  increases  hia  chance 
of  regaining  nealth  and  strength ;  and' 
diminishes  ^e  liability  to  dissemination. 

6.  New  Growths. — The  bones  are  liable 
to  be  the  seat  of  most  of  the  tumours  found 
elsewhere  in  the  body.  The  most  important, 
and  the  most  frequently  occurring,  are  the 
sarcomata. 

(a)  Myxoid  Sarooma.— Some  forms  are 
peculiar  to  bone,  as,  for  instance,  the  myeloid 
sarcoma,  so  called  from  the  many  large  nu- 
cleated corpuscles  contMned  in  it,  analogous 
to  those  found  m  ftotal  marrow ;  it  is  of 
endosteal  origin,  causing  an  exparsion  of  the 
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bone  in  vhich  it  grows.  It  is  most  oommoif 
in  the  inferior  maxillary  bone,  and  near  the 
epiphysial  ends  of  the  long  bones.  It  is 
generally  observed  in  young  persons;  requires 
removal ;  and  extirpation,  if  complete,  is  not, 
as  a  rule,  followed  by  a  return  of  the  disease. 

(6)  Periosteal  or  Faaoioulated  Sar- 
coma.— ^This  tumour,  springing  from  the 
periosteum  of  a  long  bone,  sQch  as  the  femur, 
is  not  uncommon.  The  shaA;  of  the  bone 
may  be  seen  on  section  passing  through  the 
centre  of  the  tumour.  Numerous  bands  of 
fibrous  tissue,  often  ossified,  radiate  from  the 
pariostenm  through  the  growth,  like  an  out- 
apread  fiui.  The  cells  are  spindle-shaped  or 
rotmd  in  form,  of  variooE  sizes  and  in  difibrent 
propordons.  This  form  of  sarcoma  is  malig- 
nant. Thebesttreatment  is  amputation  of  the 
limb  at  the  joint  above,  which  does  not,  how- 
ever, ensure  against  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

Carcinoma.— This  dues  not  oeenr  as  a 
prinu^  growth  in  bones. 

(o)  Exostosis. — This  is  a  bony  outgrowth 
developed  on  any  part  of  the  skeleton.  It  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  cartilaginous  from 
osseous  outgrowths.  The  two  structures  are 
often  mixed,  and  a  tumour  originally  car- 
tilaginous is  often  transformed  into  bone. 
Cartilaginous  outgrowths,  called  Eoohon- 
droaee.  are  met  with  on  the  oostal  carti- 
lages of  old  persons,  also  on  the  interver- 
tebral discs,  near  the  synchondroses,  and 
arise  also  from  the  articular  cartilages  in 
osteoarthritis.  Cartilaginous  tumours,  grow- 
ing either  from  the  periosteum  or  the  medulla, 
have  their  fovonrite  seat  upon  the  phalan- 
ges ;  they  are  usually  multiple,  and  from  the 
deformity  and  inconvenience  they  produce 
often  demand  either  enucleation  of  the 
tumour,  or,  in  extreme  cases,  amputation  of 
the  finger.  Chondromata  also  ariso  from 
the  scapula  and  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones, 
when  they  often  become  mixed  with  sarco* 
matons  tissue.  The  more  special  forms  of 
exostosis  are  of  two  kinds,  the  apongy  and 
the  ivory-Uke.  Spongy  exoatont  is  often 
developed  near  tne  articular  ends  of  the 
long  bones,  where  it  forma  a  nodulated 
outgrowth  of  caneeU&.ted  bone  of  variable 
size,  encrusted  with  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage, 
by  means  of  which  it  grows,  and  having 
generally  a  bursa  superimposed.  This  kind 
of  exostosis  is  often  met  with  near  an  epi- 
physial cartilage,  and  ceases  to  grow  when 
the  bone  is  fhlly  developed.  This  fact,  as 
well  as  the  proximity  of  the  neighbouring 
joint,  renders  surgical  interference  often  un- 
necessary, and  it  may  be  hazardous.  Another 
form  of  spongy  exostosis,  sometimes  called 
osteophyte,  depends  on  a  local  excessive 
periosteal  growth  of  bone.  At  first  this  out- 
growth is  porous,  and  but  slightly  connected 
with  the  bone  on  which  it  is  developed. 
Afterwards  it  may  become  dense  and  hard 
from  interstitial  deposit,  or  it  may  always 
zemain  spongy.  Qixoh  exostoses  often  depend 


on  some  local  exciting  cause,  such  as  a  blow; 
or  they  may  be  foimd  at  the  insertion  or 
origin  of  a  muscle,  as  in  the  so-called  rider's 
bone,  at  the  origin  of  the  adductor  longus 
muscle,  or  the  exostosis  frequently  found  at 
the  insertion  of  the  adductor  magnus,  or  the 
*  exercise  bone  '  of  the  German  soldier.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  morbid  exaggerations  of 
the  normal  tuberosities  of  the  skeleton.  Ivory 
exoatoaia,  so  called  from  its  dense,  ebumated 
character,  is  more  rare.  It  is  found  on  the 
flat  bones,  and  especially  the  cranium.  It 
varies  much  in  size,  and  may  be  peduncu- 
lated or  sessile.  Hereditary  influence  ap- 
pears to  exist  in  some  eases,  in  others  a 
predisposition  to  chronic  periostitiB,  but  there 
may  be  no  apparent  cause.  The  development 
is  slow  and  painless. 

Treatment. — Interfsrence  is  s^om  re- 
quired in  the  spongy  exostoses,  except  on 
account  of  pain  or  loss  of  function.  When 
pedunculated,  they  can  be  broken  off  or 
divided  subcntaneously ;  and  although  they 
may  reunite,  it  will  probably  be  in  a  more 
convenient  and  painless  relation  to  adjacent 
parts.   Otherwise  they  should  be  excised. 

Except  on  accoimt  of  deformity,  or  of 
pressing  on  important  structures,  an  ivory 
exostosis  should  not  be  meddled  with.  It 
can  often,  however,  when  necessary,  be  enu- 
cleated; or  where  only  a  partial  removal  is 
possible,  the  low  vitality  of  the  tnmonr  often 
leads  to  necrosis  and  subsequent  exfoliation, 
of  the  remainder.  Spontuieous  neerosiB  also 
occasionally  occurs. 

(d)  Osteo-aneurysm.  —  Certain  sareo- 
mata  and  myeloid  tiunours,  when  very  vas- 
cular, pulsate,  and  have  been  mistaken  for 
aneurysm.  There  are,  however,  undoubted 
cases  of  aneurysmal  tumoiurs  dilating  the 
bone,  which  have  been  cured  by  ligature  of 
the  main  vessel  of  the  limb.  When  the 
tumour  is  small  it  may  be  excised,  or  the 
actual  cautery  applied.  Sometimes  amputa- 
tion is  required.  The  causes  and  pathology 
of  the  disease  are  obscure.  It  is  probably 
in  some  eases  of  a  nevoid  nature. 

(e)  Bone-cysts. — These  are  tumours  dis- 
tending and  thinning  the  bone,  and  filled  with, 
serum  or  bloody  fluid.  In  some  rare  cases  they 
contain  hydatids.  The  origin  of  bone-cysts 
is  obscure ;  some  originate  in  the  dentigerons 
cavities  of  the  maxillEe,  in  which  bone-oysts 
are  most  frequent,  but  they  are  sometimes 
found  elsewhere.  A  very  slow,  painless  in- 
crease in  size  takes  place.  The  bone  becomes 
gradually  very  thin,  and  often  affords  on 
pressure  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  parch- 
ment-like crackling.  In  obscure  cases  an  ex* 
ploratory  puncture  should  be  made. 

TBEATUENT.—This  cousists  in  freely  laying 
open  the  cyst-cavity,  and  providing  for  sub- 
sequent dxiunage.  The  cavity  gradually  con- 
tracts and  becomes  obliterated. 

(/)  Hydaitids. — The  formation  of  eohino- 
eoccuB-cysts  is  exceedingly  rare  in  bone, 
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«mipu0d  with  other  puis  of  the  hody.  The 
cuues  an  nnknown,  and  the  symptoms  very 
obecore,  rasemblmg  those  of  an  ordinary 
eysL  A  cavity  is  formed,  usually  in  the 
spongy  extremities  of  the  long  bones,  to  con- 
tain the  motiier  cyst.  But  it  is  also  found 
in  the  medulhu^  canal.  The  affection  is 
grave.  Serions  mflammation  often  follows 
ioterfereDce  with  these  entozoa.  It  is  some- 
times difficult  to  remove  the  whole  disease  ; 
aod  unless  this  be  efiiectually  done,  a  relapse 
will  occur ;  while  in  such  parts  as  the  pelvis 
art  is  unavailing.  The  cavity  should,  if  pos- 
siblet  be  freely  laid  open,  and  all  the  cysts 
earefolly  removed  or  destroyed.  The  actual 
eaatery  may  be  sometiioea  employed  with 
advantage,  or  the  surface  of  the  adjacent  bone 
removed,  as  it  may  be  invaded  by  the  cysts. 
An  exploratory  puncture  can  alone  resolve 
(be  di^osis,  1^  finding  the  hooks  of  the 
acephatoo^t  in  uie  floid. 

g.  Aotmomycosis. — This  disease  arises 
from  the  transmission  to  man  of  a  vegetable 
parasite  formed  in  the  calf  (m«  Aotinoict- 
costs).  Its  development  in  ,bone  mainly 
occurs  in  the  jaws  (generally  the  lower), 
in  which  it  causes  great  swelling.  The  jaw 
is  distended  by  a  mass  of  material  chiefly 
ioBanunatory — consisting  of  a  fibrous  basis 
which  is  riddled  with  tracts  occupied  by 
the  fungus.  When  suppuration  occurs,  the 
abseesB-cavity  presents  Uie  appearance  of 
me^work.  The  mode  of  infection  may  be 
eithnr  through  the  Tespiratorj  or  digertive 
tracts,  or  hy  the  socket  of  a  diseased  tootii. 

7.  Malfbrnuitiozis. — These  consist  in 
an;  departure  firom  the  normal  type  of  the 
•lieleton,  by  reaeon  of  excess,  deficiency,  or 
irregnlarity,  either  congenital  or  acquired. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  more  than  allude  to 
the  fiwts  that  the  skeleton  is  often  defective 
in  parts ;  that  senile  changes  occur,  especially 
in  certain  bones ;  and  that  supplementary 
bones  and  processes  are  met  with.  Various 
deformities  occur  in  bones  from  fractures, 
both  intra-uterine  and  subsequent  to  birth, 
and  from  curvatures  due  to  rickets  or  soften- 
ing. Treatment  of  curvature  consists  in 
gradual  strai^tening  by  splints  or  other 
amratus,  or  mmiediate  straighteniiw  under 
ehbrofonn,  methods  which,  in  the  son  grow- 
ing braies  of  the  young,  prove  snceessflil  in 
abftting  many  deformities.  The  curvatures  of 
adolt  bones  do  not  yield  in  this  way.  When 
there  is  loss  or  impairment  of  function  from 
defonnity,  the  bone  may  be  safely  divided 
nbcutaneously  with  the  chisel  or  saw,  and 
the  limb  straightened — often  with  admirable 
resolts.  Forcible  fracture  is  a  clumsy  and 
•omewhat  dax^rons  method,  as  the  force 
employed  cannot  be  regulated. 

6.  Hypertrophy. — Hypertrophy  means 
an  eieessive  growth  of  bone-tissue,  increasing 
the  balk  of  the  bone,  the  added  bone  com- 
pletely reproducing  the  normal  stmctiure. 
Apart  from  inflammation  hypertn^y  is  rare ; 
U 


bat  in  museums  specimens  of  exceBsive 
growth  are  met  with,  espeoially  of  the  bones 
of  the  face  and  skull.  The  causes  of  this  rare 

condition  are  unknown,  and  no  treatment 
appears  available.    See  AcROHsaALT. 

b.  Atrophy. — This  disease  consists  in  a 
diminution  of  the  size  or  compactness  of  a 
bone.  It  may  be  the  result  of  mflammatury 
changes,  of  senile  degeneration,  of  disuse  of  a 
limb,  of  continuous  pressure,  or  of  an  injury 
— such  as  a  fracture— followed  by  non-union. 
The  bone-tissue  gradually  wastes  away,  the 
cortical  portion  often  becoming  a  thin  parch> 
ment-like  layer  of  bone,  filled  with  soft 
medulla.  This  has  been  called  exeentric 
atrophy.  The  external  appearance  and  size 
of  the  bone  remain  unchuiiged.  Conemine 
atrophy,  where  the  size  of  the  bone  diminishes 
in  BM  its  dimensions,  mw  occur  in  bones 
which  have  been  disnsed  for  lengthened 
periods,  as  from  |»ralyBis  of  a  limb,  disease 
of  a  joint,  the  bone  in  a  stump,  or  un-united 
fracture.  Spontaneoutfracturet,  or  fractures 
due  to  trifling  causes,  are  very  oonmion  under 
these  oircumstauoes.  The  term  fragilitaa 
oaaium  has  been  applied  to  this  condition  of 
bone-tissue,  which  also  frequently  occurs  in 
cases  of  cancerous  cachexia. 

10.  Softening. — This  change  occurs  in 
rickets  and  mollities  ossium.  See  Bickbtb  ; 
and  MoLUTiES  OssniM. 

William  Mac  Cobmac. 

BOBSOBYOHI  (3opffopx,Ca>,  I  grumble). 
Bumbling  soun^  produced  in  the  abdomen 
by  the  movements  of  gas  within  the  bowels 
or  stomach.   Ssa  Eutuubhck. 

BOBDIOEXBA,  In  ItAIy,  on  the 
Hivlera. — ^A  suitable  winter  residence  for 
patienta  si^Ieriz^t  from  some  forms  of  chest- 
disease.  The  climate  is  warm  and  dry. 
See  Climate,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

BOBMIO,  in  Italy.— Thermal  waters. 

See  MiNXRUi  W ATEBS. 

BOTHBIOCEFHAIiTTS  iB6epto^,  a 
pit;  and  xc^oX^,  the  head). — A  genos  of 
cestode  entozoa,  characterised  by  the  posses- 
sion of  two  pits  or  depressions,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  head,  in  place  of  the  four  socJdng 
discs  usually  present  in  tape-worms.  See 
Entozoa. 

BOT8. — ^A  term  employed  to  designate 
the  larvs  of  certain  diptax)UB  insects  called 
gadtlies.   They  infest  man  more  rarely  than 

animals.   See  Entozoa. 

BOTJU.JSIA.—See  BcuvxA. 

BOTTIIBONNE  -  LES  -  BAHTS,  In 

France.  —  Common    salt    waters.  See 

MlHKBAL  WaTEBB. 

BOTTBBOTJIjE,  la,  in  Prance.— 
Thermal  alkaline  and  arsenical  waters.  See 
MiNsaAL  Watbbs. 
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BOtJBNBHOnTH,  in  Hampshire.— 

Begsrded  as  a  suitable  winter  residence  for 
patients  suffering  from  certain  forms  of 
chest-disease.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
slightly  humid.  8m  Gukatk,  Treatment  of 
Disease  by. 

BOWJBIjB,  DiseairaB  ot^Ste  Ihtes- 

TIHES,  Diseases  of. 

BBAIDISH.  — '  Stnon.:  Hypnotism.— 
Braidism  is  the  name  which,  after  its 
inventor,  James  Braid,  has  been  applied  to 
a  therapeutic  method  destined  to  utilise  the 
nndonbted  powers  of  mind  over  body  for 
the  cure  of  Tairious  diseases  In  essence  it 
consists  of  a  species  of  Mesmerism,  the 
patient  being  reduced  to  a  partial  or 
complete  tranoe-like  condition,  by  being 
made  to  look  fixedly  for  a  few  seconds  at  a 
bright  object  held  by  the  operator  at '  about 
eight  to  fifieen  inches  above  the  eyes,  at  such 
a  distance  above  the  forehead  as  may  be 
necessary  to  produce  the  greatest  possible 
strain  upon  the  eyes  and  eyelids,  and  enable 
the  patient  to  maintain  a  steady  fixed  stare 
at  the  object.'  The  patient  must  be  made 
to  understand  that  he  is  to  keep  his  e^es 
steadily  fixed  on  this  object,  and  bis  mmd 
riveted  upon  the  image  of  it.  After  so  short 
a  time  as  ten  or  fifteen  seoonds  some 
patients  may  be  intensely  affected;  and  if 
so,  it  will  be  found,  on  gently  elevating  the 
arms  and  legs,  that  the  patienc  has  a  dis- 
position to  retain  them  in  the  situation  in 
which  they  have  been  placed.  '  If  this  is 
not  the  case,'  Mr.  Braid  writes,  '  in  a  soft 
tone  of  voice  desire  him  to  retain  the  limbs 
in  the  extended  position,  and  thus  the  pulse 
will  speedily  become  greatly  accelerated,  and 
his  lunbB  in  proceBS  of  time  will  become 
quite  rigid  and  involuntarily  fixed.'  By 
slightly  prolonging  this  process  a  condition 
of  profound  '  nervous  sleep  '  may  be  induced, 
in  which  operations  may  be  performed  as 
easily  and  in  as  painless  a  manner  as  if  the 
patient  had  been  under  the  infineuee  of 
chloroform.   Ail  this  has  been  abundantly 

{troved  by  Esdaila  and  others,  who  pra- 
ormed  numerous  operations  upon  Hindoos, 
with  absence  of  all  pain,  whilst  they  were  in 
the  hypnotic  state.  In  his  attempte  to  cure 
morbid  conditions,  however,  Braid  only 
rarely  proceeded  so  far  as  to  induce  actuiu 
unconsciousness.  Whilst  in  a  semi-cataleptic 
condition  the  patient's  attention  is  strongly 
directed  to  the  morbid  part,  and  some  very 
marvellous  instances  of  relief  are  recorded 
by  him,  said  to  have  been  effected  under  the 
influence  of  this  faculty  only,  without  the 
aid  of  imagination,  since  some  of  the  patients 
operated  upon  were  quite  incredulous  as  to 
any  good  being  likely  to  result  In  a  recent 
worii  on  <  The  Influence  of  the  Mind  upon 
the  Body,'  Dr.  Daniel  H.  Tuke  remarRs: 
'Braidism  possesses  this  ^reat  advantage, 
that  while  the  Imagination,   Faith  or 


Bipeetatiim  of  the  fiatient  may  be  benefici- 
ally appealed  to,  this  is  not  essential ;  tbrn 
mere  concentration  of  the  attention  having 
a  remarkable  influence,  when  skilfully 
directed,  in  exciting  the  action  of  some  parts, 
and  lowering  that  of  others.  The  short 
period  of  time  required,  also,  compares 
favourably  with  that  consumed  in  some 
other  forms  of  mental  therapeutics.  .  .  . 
The  great  principle  which  appears  to  be 
involved  in  all  is  the  remarkaole  influence 
which  the  mind  exerts  upon  any  organ  or 
tissue  to  which  the  Attention  is  directed,  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  ideas,  the  mind 
gradually  passing  into  a  state  in  whioh,  at 
tite  desire  of  the  operator,  pcotions  of  the 
nervous  system  can  be  exalted  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  and  others  proportionately 
depressed ;  and  thus  the  vascularity,  inner- 
vation, and  function  of  an  organ  or  tissue 
can  be  regulated  and  modified  according  to 
the  locality  and  nature  of  the  disorder.' 
Braidism  is  a  method  very  difficult  of 
adoption  in  ordinary  practice,  and  which, 
however  legitimate  may  be  its  foundations, 
would,  unless  the  greatest  care  and  vigilance 
were  exercised,  be  apt  to  descend  penlousty 
near  to  the  level  of  quackery.  If,  however, 
only  a  small  part  of  the  results  attributed  to 
Braidism  would  follow  the  systematic  adop- 
tion of  this  method  for  the  alleviation  of 
many  diseases,  it  is  one  which  should  com- 
mend itself  to  the  earnest  attention  of  in- 
quirers, who  may  be  able  to  place  the  practice 
upon  a  broader  and  firmer  foundation  than 
that  on  which  it  rests.  But  unfortunately 
the  method  has  of  late  fsJIen  somewhat  into 
disrepute.  This  has  been  due  to  two  causes. 
First,  because  of  the  facility  with  which  it 
may  be  practised  by  non-medical  persons, 
and  the  difficulty  often  experienced,  even  by 
medical  men,  in  rousii^  persons  from  the 
state  thus  induced.  And,  secondly,  because, 
even  when  practised  by  medical  men,  dis- 
agreeable consequences  are  apt  to  follow  with 
some  patients :  fits  may  be  induced,  or  the 
patient's  moral  and  emotional  control  may 
be  for  a  long  time  greatly  impaired.  In  con- 
sequence of  such  reBults,a  Oovemment  order 
has  been  issued  in  France,  forbidding  sur- 
geons in  the  army  Etnd  navy  to  have  recourse 
to  this  method  of  treatment.  Unquestion- 
ably, however,  the  labours  of  many  French 
physicians  have  done  much  ot  late  yean  to 
render  definite  and  precise  our  knowledge 
of  the  various  phases  of  hypnotism,  of  the 
modes  in  which  they  are  inter-related,  as  well 
as  concerning  the  best  means  of  inducing  or 
terminating  this  or  that  particular  phasis.  A 
revival  of  the  practice  has  recently  taken  place 
in  this  country — sometimes  in  the  hif^ly 
objectionable  form  of  public  exhibitums.  See 
Mjesmbrism.'         H.  Ceabltoh  Bastun. 

'  See  also  MeamfrUm,  Spirituali$m,  rfc,  tTi»- 
torically  and  ScitntificaUu  ConHdered.  By  W.  B. 
Carpenter,  C3.,  1I.D.,  LLJ)..  F.R.3.  1877. 
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BRAIN.  DI 

BBA.IK,  Diseases  of.  —  General 
Obserratioxis. — The  range  of  lumBtnral 
phenomena  which  manifest  themselves  as 
the  result  of  disturbed  actions  of  the  brain, 
whether  from  functional  perturbations  or 
stmetural  disease,  is  wide  and  varied.  This 
result  is  due :  (1)  to  the  fact  that  the  brain, 
though  spoken  of  as  a  single  organ,  ia  really 
a  oongeries  of  many  distinct  but  fhuotionally 
related  parts ;  (2)  to  the  fiwt  that  this  con- 
geries of  parts  ia  ccmtinnons  with  the  apinal 
cord  and  intimately  related  to  a  scattered 
network  of  ganglia — entering  into  the  for- 
mation of  the  nervous  system  of  organic  life ; 
and  (8)  to  the  fact  that  these  several  centres 
within  and  without  the  cranium  are  brought 
into  comiexion,  through  the  intervention  of 
nerves,  with  all  other  structures  in  the  body, 
whether  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
organs  of  relation,  or  into  that  of  the  visceral 
8}7tem. 

The  action  of  particular  parts  of  the  brain 
may  be  stimulated,  depressed,  or  suppressed, 
and  either  of  such  altered  modes  of  activity 
may  entail  a  stimulation,  depression,  or  sup- 
pression in  the  fonctions  of  one,  two,  or 
more  distant  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  firafe  class  of  effects  are  spoken  of  as 
direct,  and  the  second  as  indirect  symptoms. 
It  is  often  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im- 
posnble,  for  us  to  say  which  of  tiie  symptoms 
presented  by  a  patient  suffering  from  organic 
disease  of  the  brain  should  be  ranged  under 
the  one  head  and  which  nnder  the  other. 
Out  ability  to  make  such  distinctions  is  at 
nresent  hmdered  by  oar  etiU  incomplete 
knowledge  concerning  the  anatomical  details 
of  the  brain,  the  proper  fonctions  of  its 
several  parts,  and  the  precise  modes  in  which 
they  co-operate  with  each  other. 

The  effects  of  a  shock,  whether  produced 
by  injury  or  disease,  falling  on  such  an 
extensive  ass^nblage  of  sensitive  and 
mutually  related  organs  are,  as  may  be  well 
imagiaed,  sabject  to  much  variation;  and 
as  a  matter  of  &ot  it  happens  that  in 
difGaient  eases  of  cerebral  luemorrhage, 
the  symptoms  produced  are  dependent 
upon  three  factors,  viz.,  the  aituaUon, 
the  extent,  and  the  witddenneat  of  the 
lesion.  Except  in  so  far  as  the  nature  of 
the  lesion  tends  to  entail  variationB  in  one 
or  other  of  the  above-mentioned  respects,  it 
is  not  of  mnch  significance  from  a  clinical 
point  of  view  {i.e.  it  does  not  lead  to  mnch 
difierence  in  the  sets  of  symptoms  produced) 
whether  we  have  to  do  with  a  case  of 
hemorrhage  into,  or  with  a  case  of  softening 
of  the  brain.  Thus  the  '  locality '  and  extent 
of  the  lesion,  in  the  case  of  a  local  disease  of 
the  bnun,  has  always  to  be  inquired  into  as 
a  pgroblMu  aUc^;ether  apart  from  that  of  the 
nature  oi  the  pathological  change  in  the 
part  afieeted.  In  other  wwrds,  the  problem 
ei  diagnosia  in  Inain-disease  is  twofold :  it 
must  have  refiarence  to  the  region  afiiacted 
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(regional  diagnosis)  and  to  the  pathological 
cause  (pathological  diagnosis).  The  causes 
interfering  with  the  prepress  of  our  know- 
ledge in  the  former  direction  are  both 
numerous  and  batfling,  so  thiit,  until  the  last 
few  years,  comparatively  htUe  progress  had 
been  made. 

Byhptoms. — The  most  frequent  efTects  or 
symptoms  of  fnncti(mal  or  structural  brain 
£seaBe  may  be  thns  classified : — 

1.  Ferrerted  Sensation  and  Peroep- 
tion. — The  speoisl  senses  of  smell,  sight, 
hearing,  touch  (fifth  nerve),  or  taste  may  be 
interfered  with  by  diseases  of  their  respective 
nerves  or  jnimary  ganglia  within  the  cranium. 
Owing  to  the  decussation  of  the  optic  nerves, 
disease  of  the  optic  tract  gives  rise  (most 
frequently)  to  an  affection  of  the  sight  of 
the  opposite  eye.  The  sense  of  taste  is  sub- 
served  by  two  nerves  proceeding  to  the  same 
nucleus.  Thus,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  has 
to  do  with  this  special  sensation  in  the  back 
part  of  the  tongue,  the  palate,  and  fauces ; 
whilst  the  taste-nerves  for  the  front  part  of 
the  tongue,  though  they  pass  from  these  parts 
with  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth,  leave  it 
by  the  chorda  tympani  and  then  proceed  to 
the  brain  as  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg,  which 
terminates,  in  the  nucleus  of  the  glosso- 
phaiyngeal.  IMsease  of  the  intracranial  ^r- 
tion  of  the  fifth  nerve  thns  does  not  affect  the 
sense  of  tAste,  though  it  impairs  the  common 
sensibility  of  the  tongue. 

Disease  of  the  primary  ganglia  of  these 
nerves,  whether  they  are  separate  (first  and 
fifth)  or  lodged  in  the  brain-substance  at  its 
point  of  connexion  with  the  nerve,  will 
prodnce  decided  impairment  of  the  several 
special  senses.  But  disease  of  portions 
of  the  brain  above  these  regions  on  one  side 
only,  even  though  very  extensive,  oft«n  exists 
without  seeming  to  disturb  the  exercise  of 
the  special  senses  on  either  side.  This, 
doubtless,  depends  in  part  upon  the  com- 
paratively wide  distribution  of  the  several 
sets  of  sensory  fibres  within  the  hemispheres, 
and  in  part  upon  the  Hability  of  unilateral 
sensory  defects  to  escape  observation.  There 
is,  however,  one  limited  region  in  each  cere- 
bral hemisphere  where  the  several  sensoi^ 
paths  are  brought  into  close  relations  wim 
one  another,  before  they  diverge  to  different 
parts  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  This  region  is 
the  posterior  third  of  the  hinder  segment  of 
the  internal  capsule,  and  it  is  now  well 
known  that  lesions  which  involve  it  give  rise 
to  a  complete  hemianeBstheaia  of  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  body,  in  which  the  special 
senses  as  well  as  the  common  sensibility  of 
the  one  half  of  the  body  are  affected.  Some- 
times this  result  seems  to  be  due  to  functional 
disorders,  and  at  other  times  it  is  a  con- 
sequence ot  structural  disease.  Hemianses- 
thesia  varies  widely  in  its  degree  of  com- 
[deteness,  tatA.  also  in  its  duration  or  per- 
sistrace,  and  that  is  the  case  where  it  is  of 
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functional  origin  as  much  as  where  it  is  due 
to  actual  organic  dieease. 

There  may,  however,  be  iUuMtons,  halluci- 
naUona,  or  debmon$,  in  connexion  with  one 
or  otiier  of  the  special  Benses,  in  many  fbnc- 
tional  and  stmotund  diseaaes  of  the  brain, 
where  the  morbid  condition  is  aitnated  in 
parts  higher  up  than  the  primary  ganglia,  or 
where  there  is  a  fimctional  exaltation  of  the 
ganj^  themselves.  This  latter  fonctional  ex- 
altation seems  sometimes  to  be  favoured 
morbid  states  of  some  of  the  viscera  -  especi- 
aXly  of  the  stomach,  or  of  the  uterus  and 
ovaries. 

Still,  modem  clinical  as  well  as  experimen- 
tal evidence  has  done  something  towards 
revealing  the  paths  and  special  cortical 
termini  connected  with  different  modes  of 
sensibility.  The  experimental  obeervations 
of  Ferrier  point  to  the  convolutions  about 
the  tip  of  the  temporal  lobe  as  the  seats  of 
the  senses  of  smell  and  taste.  The  same 
observer  locates  the  cortical  terminus  of  the 
sense  of  hearing  m  the  upper  tempwal  con- 
volution. The  more  recent  experiments  of 
Schitfer  and  Sanger-Brown  seem,  however,  to 
negative  this  conclusion,  and  to  leave  its  site 
altogether  uncertain. 

In  regard  to  the  visual  sense,  both  experi- 
ment and  clinical  observation  now  point  to 
the  occipital  lobe  (and  more  especially  to  its 
inner  aspect)  as  the  region  most  concerned 
vdth  this  endowment.  But  the  relation  is  a 
pecuhar  one.  Extensive  disease  of  the  inner 
part  of  the  right  occipital  lobe,  for  instance, 
would  not  give  rise  to  more  or  less  complete 
blindness  of  the  opposite  eye  only — it  would 
produce  rather  a  left-sided  hemianopsia. 
Similarly,  the  ri^t  halves  of  the  visuei  fields 
are  represented  in  the  left  occipital  lobe,  so 
that  destruction  of  it  wouldgive  rise  to  right- 
aided  hemianopsia. 

The  cortical  centre  for  touch  and  common 
sensibility  is  now,  since  the  experiments  of 
Horsley  and  Schfifer,  believed  to  be  the  hip- 
pocampal  convoluti(m  and  the  gyrus  fomi- 
catus,  that  is  the  region  of  the  brain  named 
by  Broca  the  '  falciform  lobe.*  Under  the 
term  '  common  sensibility '  are  included  dif- 
ferent modes  of  sensibility ;  thus  it  comprises, 
in  addition  to  touch,  the  appreciation  of  dif- 
ferences of  pressure  and  of  temperature^  and 
of  painful  impressionB.  Ferrier  and  some 
others  would  also  include  the  impressions 
of  the  '  muscular  sense  '  under  this  head  of 
*  common  sensibility  *  and  would  refer  them  to 
the  same  cortical  teminus.  This,  however, 
IB  a  positicm  which  the  writer  contests.  He 
believes,  with  Hitzigand  otiiers,  that  Ferrier's 
so-called  '  motor  centres '  are  in  reality  mus- 
cular-sense centres,  and  that  no  real  motor 
centres  exist  in  the  cerebral  cortex  (Brain, 
April,  1887).  Others  a^ain,  like  Seguin, 
without  questioning  Ferrier's  general  doctrine 
as  to  the  exietence  of  motor  centres  in  the 
cerebral  cortex,  think  there  is  evidence  to 


show  that '  muscular  sense  *  impressions  are 
registered  in  the  cortex  apart  from  those  of 
common  sensibility,  and  that  their  ^>ecial 
terminus  is  to  be  found  in  the  inCerior 
parietal  lobule.  This  subject,  therefore,  al- 
though very  important,  is  at  present  in  a  very 
unsettled  condition.  8m  Kimsbtsesis. 

Besides  diminutions  of  sensibility,  we  often 
have  to  do  with  perversions  of  sensibility — 
that  is,  with  disagreeable  sensations  of  numb- 
ness, tingling,  or  actual  neuralgic  pains  in 
parts.  The  seat  of  the  two  fbimer  may  be 
widely  distributed,  thou^  neuralgia  from 
intracranial  disease  ia  principally  limited  to 
some  part  of  the  territory  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

2.  Ferrerted  Emotion  and  Ideation. 
These  manifestations  vary,  from  the  mere 
increased  tendency  to  emotional  displays 
seen  in  hysterical  persons,  or  in  persons 
suffering  from  hemiplegia  associated  with 
emotional  weakness,  to  tiiose  more  complex 
aberrations  met  with  in  the  vazions  forms  of 
delirium  and  insanity.   Sea  Ihbimitt, 

8.  Ferrendoiui  of  ConaoioiuneBB — 
Under  this  head  maybe  included  the  eominra- 
tively  rare  states  known  as  somnambulism, 
ecstasy,  catalepsy,  and  lethargy ;  as  well  as 
the  common  conditions  of  drowsiness,  stupor, 
and  coma.  The  former  may  be  said  in 
almost  all  cases  to  be  associated  with  func- 
tional rather  than  with  structural  disease  of 
the  brain ;  at  least,  this  is  most  in  accordance 
with  our  present  knowledge.  Drowsiness, 
stupor,  and  coma  are,  however,  among  the 
commonest  results  of  organic  disease  of  the 
brain  (see  Consciodsnrss,  Disorders  of), 
though  they  are  also  common  conditions  in 
blood-poisoning — wbether  arising  from  fevers, 
uremia,  or  alcohol,  poisonous  doses  of  opium, 
or  other  narcotic  or  nareotico-irritant  dmgs. 

4.  FerreraioziB  of  Motility.— These 
manifest  themselves  in  many  forms,  which, 
however  distinct  they  may  appear  to  be,  are, 
nevertheless,  closely  linked  to  each  other. 

Tremore  may  be  general  or  local,  and  in 
the  latter  case  they  may  be  most  marked  in 
the  tongue  and  feicial  muscles— principally 
those  about  the  comers  of  the  mouth  or  the 
I  orbicularis  palpebrantm.  General  tremors 
.  may  arise  from  debility,  over-exertion,  '  ner- 
vousness,' old  age ;  or  they  may  be  due 
to  alcohoho  or  mercurial  poisoning,  or  to 
degenerative  disease  about  the  pons  and 
medulla,  and  other  regions  of  the  brain. 

Twitchingt  may  be  characteristic  oi  a 
highly  nervous  habit  of  body,  and  are  es- 
pecially frequent  in  some  epileptics  in  the 
mter\'fil  between  their  fits,  either  in  some  of 
the  facial  muscles  or  in  those  of  the  neck 
or  limbs.  They  may  also  occur  in  acute 
febrile  affections,  in  which  the  functions  oi 
the  cerebnmi  are  involved,  as  shown  by  co- 
existing delirium,  &c.,  and  also  in  the  course 
of  many  organic  diseases  of  the  brain.  In 
chorea  the  irregular  movements  of  different 
parts  of  the  body  are  often  of  this  nature ; 
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they  ma;  i^et  both  sides  of  the  body,  or 
only  one  (hemichorea). 

Spatwu  of  a  contmnonB  or  '  ttmia '  ohsr* 
seter  are  eDcountered  in  Tarioos  dueases  of 
the  nervous  system,  snch  as  laryngismus 
stridolos,  triamos,  hydrophobia,  tetanus, 
hyatena,  and  some  forms  of  hemiplegia  and 
paiapl^ia.  Snch  tonic  spasms  produce  a 
mosral&r  rigidity  which  has  to  be  distin- 
goiabed  from  that  due  to  chronic  changes  in 
joints  and  tendons,  such  aa  are  apt  to  occur 
in  limbs  k>ng  paralysed. 

Clonic  Spatma  or  ConvuUiont  may  be 
either  unilateral  or  general,  and  may  be  in- 
duced by  the  most  varied  causes.  When 
weD-maiked  they  are  mostly  attended  by 
loss  of  consciousness,  as  in  epilepsy  and  the 
majctfity  of  epileptifbrm  attuika.  They  are 
ofbea  limited  in  their  disbribntion,  rather 
than  general,  whether  the  convulsions  be  of 
nniUteral  or  bilateral  type. 

Co-ordinated  Spatms,  or  movements  of  a 
stn^ling  type,  are  met  with  in  many  epilep- 
tifcsm  and  hysterical  paroxysms.  Spasms 
of  this  type  may  be  also  limited  to  particular 
groups  of  muscles,  as  in  the  conjugated  de- 
viation of  the  eyes  and  neck  occurring  in 
hemiplegia,  in  wry-neck,  in  writer's  cramp, 
stid  (Wther  allied  affections. 

Paralytis  may  be  local  and  limited  in 
seat  to  some  of  the  ocalar  muscles,  the  mus- 
cles of  mastication,  the  facial  muscles,  those 
of  the  tongue,  or  to  parts  supplied  by  the  spinal 
aneswny  and  pnenmogastric  nerves,  in  those 
cases  in  which  there  is  merely  an  implication 
of  the  intracranial  portion  of  one  or  more  of 
the  motor-cranial  nerves  about  the  base  of 
the  brain.    In  other  cases  it  may  take  an 
incomplete  or  a  complete  hemiplegic  type, 
whm  the  lesions  are  limited  to  one  half  of 
the  brain,  euid  involve  directly  or  indirectly 
certun  regions  thereof.    Beginning  at  the 
SDr&ee,  these  regions  include  the  so-called 
'  exeito-motor  *  area,  comprising  the  oonvolu- 
rioos  bordering  the  fissure  of  Kolando  and 
the  contiguous  inner  surface  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, from  which  a  &n-like  distribution  of 
vhite  fibres  converges  to  what  is  known  aa 
the*  internal  capsule,'  whence  these  efferent 
Shrea  are  oontmned  through  the  peduncle 
and  pons  to  the  bulb.   Lesions  at  the  part 
et  the  sntfoce  mentioned,  or  directly  or 
indirectly  involving  any  part  of  the  tract 
of  fibres  issuing  thereii^m,  give  rise  to 
a  more  or  less  cmnplete  hemiplegic  form 
of  puwlysis.    Whether  these  portions  of 
the  cortex  contain  motor  centres,  or  cen- 
tres which  re^iister  '  muscular  sense '  im- 
pressions, is  a   matter  of  interpretation 
which  is  at  present  involved  in  doubt.  What 
seems  certain  is  that  these  are  the  last  por- 
tions of  the  cortex  called  into  activity  in  the 
execution  of  movements,  and  that  from  them 
Ksne  the  fibres  which  convey  motor  incita- 
tions  to  centres  throughout  the  bulb  and 
^inal  ewd  (sm  SnifSTHESis).  In  othcor 


cases,  where  a  large  lesiim  exiata  in  tiie  pons 
Varolii,  or  where  the  fiuetions  of  both  cere- 
bral hemispheres,  or  their  peduncles,  are 
gravely  interfered  with,  the  paralysis  may  be 
gener^  involving  both  sides  of  the  body.  In 
some  of  these  eases,  and  eepe  .'ially  with'right- 
sided  paralysis,  various  ditficnlties  exist  in 
giving  expression  to  thoughts  by  means  of 
speech  or  writing  {»ee  Afhasu).  Deficient 
action  of  the  will  (induced  by  lowered  activity 
in  one  or  other  of  the  cortical  sensory  centres, 
though  without  obvious  structural  change) 
may  cause  a  temporary  paralysis  in  hysteria 
and  allied  states. 

Defective  Co-ordination  of  muscular  acts 
is  met  with,  as  in  stammering  and  in  some 
hemiplegic  defects  of  speech ;  also  in  the 
body  generally  in  some  cases  of  cerebellar 
disease,  producing  a  peculiar  and  unsteady 
gait  (citubation)  closely  resembling  that  which 
may  be  met  with  in  alcoholic  intoxication. 
Similar  motor  disturbances  may  be  induced 
by  vertigo  of  well-marked  degree.  Vomiting, 
again,  is  a  refiex  motor  act  due  to  impaired 
co-ordination,  which  occurs  in  many  forms 
of  brain-disease.  More  rarely  the  sphincter 
ani  and  the  sphincter  vesicae  become  re- 
laxed, or  the  bladder  may  be  paralysed.  But 
incontinence  of  feces  or  of  urine,  or  inability 
to  void  the  urine,  is  comparatively  rarely 
met  with  as  a  result  of  brain  •disease,  except 
in  the  comatose  state,  in  patients  who  are 
more  or  less  demented,  or  in  those  in  whom 
lesions  exist  in  both  homisiAeres  of  the  brain. 

5.  ITutiitiTe  or  Trophic  Changes.-— 
With  lesions  in  the  *  motor  tract '  of  the  brain, 
in  or  below  the  Rolandic  area,  a  band  of  de-  ' 
generation  occupies  a  part  of  the  internal  cap- 
sule, cms  cerebri,  pons,  and  medulla  on  the 
same  side,  and  (below  the  decussation  of  the 
pyramids)  the  opposite  lateral  column  of  the 
spinal  cord.  This  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  trophic  changes  occasioned  by 
brain- disease,  because  the  degeneration  in 
the  lateral  column  of  the  cord  is  apt  to  spread 
to  the  contiguous  grey  matter^  and  thus  give 
rise  to  some  secondary  trophic  changes  not 
infrequently  met  with  in  pualysed  limbs. 

Trophic  changes  in  other  organs  (occasioned 
by  some  severe  lesions  in  the  brain)  appear  aa 
low  inflammations  and  congestions — for  ex- 
ample, of  the  lungs,  or  as  tuemorrfaages  into 
these  organs ;  also  aa  hKmorrfaages  beneath 
the  pleiira  ac  endocardimn,  or  even  into  the 
substance  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  or 
kidneys. 

Again,  we  may  have  acute  sloughing  of 
the  integument  in  the  gluteal  region  on  the 
paralysed  side,  dropsy  of  paralysed  limbs,  in- 
flammations of  joints  and  of  the  main  nerves 
of  paralysed  limbs,  and,  though  more  rarely, 
marked  atrophy  of  paralysed  muscles.  Be- 
tardation  or  arrest  of  growth  is  also  apt  to 
occur  in  paralysed  limbs,  when  we  have  to  do 
with  infimts  or  young  children  suffering  from 
severe  organie  brain-disease. 
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Blanching  of  the  hair,  or  altered  pigmen- 
tation of  the  Bkin,  also  occurs  not  infre- 
quently in  connexion  with  brain-disease  or 
violent  mental  emotions;  whilst  in  the  in- 
sane the  nutrition  of  bones,  and  of  the  pinna 
of  the  ear,  ia  apt  to  be  interfered  with. 

6.  Perverted  ViBoeral  Aotiona.— Ex- 
alted activitv  of  the  uterus,  bladder,  intes- 
tine, stomaWt  or  heart  may  be  oocasioned 
by  fimotioiul  brain-disturbance  more  es- 
peciaJly ;  whilst  related  bnun-oonditione 
ma/  f^^^  nae  to  depressed  or  exalted  ac- 
tivity of  the  liver  or  kidneys.  With  other 
fianctionally  disturbed  or  emotional  brain- 
states  there  may  be  a  lowered  functional 
activity  of  the  salivary  glands,  of  the  heart, 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  of  the  organs  of 
deglutition,  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  or  of 
the  sexual  organs.  These  are  only  to  be 
taken  as  mere  indications  of  the  kinds  of 
modification  that  may  be  produced  in  vis- 
ceral activity  by  brain-diaease.  Much  doubt- 
less remains  to  be  learned  in  this  direction. 

It  seems  fitting  here  also  to  mention  those 
contractions  and  dilatations  of  vessels  which 
are  apt  to  take  place  in  different  parts  of  the 
Bur&ee  of  the  body,  or  in  internal  organs, 
from  stimulaition  or  ib»  reverse  of  vaso- 
motor nerves,  occasioned  either  by  direct 
or  indirect  influence  exerted  upon  the  princi- 
pal vaso-motor  centres  in  the  region  of  the 
medulla.  These  contractions  or  dilatations 
produce  correlated  alterations  in  the  tem- 
perature, sensibihty,  and  functional  activity 
of  the  parts  or  organs  a£fected.  The  tem- 
perature of  paralysed  parts,  as  well  as  the 
general  body  temperature,  is  subject  to  great 
variations  in  the  apoplectic  state,  and  these 
are  now  beginning  to  be  studied  more  atten- 
tively. They  are  capable  of  yielding  dia- 
•  gnoBtio  indications  of  great  value. 

Genekal  Bbhabkb. — Some  general  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  structural  and  functional 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  lowing  how 
intimately  these  two  classes  of  disease  are 
related  to  one  another,  will  be  found  in  the 
article  Nbsvous  System.  Most  of  what  is 
said  there  is  applicable  to  diseases  of  the 
brain  in  particular;  here,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  certain  points 
specially  related  to  brain-disease. 

When  paralysis  occurs  from  brain-disease 
affecting  one  cerebral  hemisphere,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  it  is  situated  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  fibres  conveying  the  volitional  im- 
pulses to  the  muscles  decussate  in  the  medulla 
oblongata.  It  is  true  t^t  many  cases  are  on 
record  in  which  the  puralysis  either  has,  or 
has  been  said  to  have  been  present  on  the 
same  side  as  the  brain-lesion.  A  certain 
number  of  these  oases  are  probably  due  to 
errors  either  in  the  clinical  or  in  the  post- 
mortem records  of  the  case.  Others,  how- 
ever, may  be  due  to  the  fiu:t  that  in  the 
individuals  in  question  the  customary  decus- 


sation, above  referred  to,  did  not  exist.  The 
characters  of  the  various  forms  of  paralj'sis 
due  to  brain-disease  are  briefly  set  forth  in 
the  article  on  Pasaltsis. 

Lesions  of  the  left  hemisphere,  much  more 
frequently  than  those  of  the  right,  are  asso- 
ciated with  aphasic  defects  of  speech ;  whilst, 
according  to  Brown-S^quard,  lesions  of  the 
right  hemisphere  are  more  frequently  and 
rapidly  &tal  than  otherwise  sixmlar  Xesions 
of  the  left  hemisphere.  They  are  also  said 
to  be  more  apt  to  be  associated  with  acute 
sloughing  of  the  skin  on  the  paralysed  side. 
Convulsions  at  the  onset,  sad  subsequent 
tonic  sparans  of  the  paralysed  limbs,  are  also 
said  by  tbe  same  authority  to  be  more  fre- 
quently associated  with  left-  than  with  right- 
sided  paralysis.  These  statements,  however, 
stand  in  need  of  confirmation. 

Congenital  atrophy  of  one  hemisphere,  or 
an  atrophy  or  severe  lesion  occurring  in 
early  infancy,  is  mostly  associated  with  an 
arrest  of  growth  and  development  in  the 
limbs  on  the  opposite  or  paialysed  side  of 
the  body,  or  with  a  more  or  less  spastic  con- 
dition of  the  limbs  ('  birth  palsies  *). 

Verylittle  is  positively  known  conoemingthe 
diseases  of  the  cerebellum.  Of  its  functional 
affections  we  may  be  said  to  know  absolutely 
nothing.  That  is,  of  the  various  functional  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system  with  whose  cUni- 
cal  characters  we  are  familiar,  we  are  unable 
to  name  even  one  which  we  can  positively 
say  is  a  functional  disease  of  the  cerebellmn. 
Whatever  the  precise  mode  of  activity  of  the 
cerebellum  may  be,  there  is  a  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  it  is  principally,  if 
not  exclusively,  concerned  with  motUity, 
and  that  it  has  more  especially  to  do  with 
the  higher  co-ordination  of  muscular  acts. 
Atrophy  of  one  hemif^here  of  the  cerebrum 
is  followed  by  atrophy  of  the  of^ioute  half  of 
the  cerebellum,  so  that  there  ia  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  the  functional  rdationidiip  of 
either  half  of  the  cerebellum  is  with  muscles 
on  the  same  side  of  the  body.  Clinically  we 
know  that  disease  of  the  cerebellum  is  not 
infrequently  associated  with  more  or  less 
marked  paralysis  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body  ;  but  this  effect  is  now  generally  attri- 
buted to  the  pressure  which  structural  dis- 
eases of  the  cerebellum  are  apt  to  occasion 
on  the  pons  and  medulla  of  the  same  side. 

^TioLOOT. — The  principal  modes  of  can- 
satioD  of  diseases  of  the  brain,  fimctional 
as  well  as  structural,  may  be  thus  summa- 
rised : — 

1.  Defective  nutriium  operates  by  modi- 
fying the  proper  constitution  of  nerre-tissues 
as  well  as  the  constitution  of  the  Uood,  and 
thereby  interfering  with  tile  normal  functional 
relations  of  the  several  parts  of  the  brain. 
Anemia,  chlorosis,  syphilis,  ague,  and  all 
lowered  states  of  health,  howsoever  induced, 
and  whethw  acquired  or  inherited,  become 
prediqioaing  or  actual  causes  of  brain -disease. 
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To  then  itates,  fftvonraUe  to  the  manifesta- 
tkm  of  brain-dueaee,  should  be  ad^  the 
TiriooB  acute  specific  diseases,  mvmia,  me- 
tallic poisoning,  poisoning  by  the  narootio 
snd  nareotico-irritant  poisons  generally,  and 
also  by  the  occasional  qualities  of  certain 
articles  of  food,  such  as  mackerel,  mussels, 
mashrooma,  Sus. 

'  i.  Emotional  akoeka  cauae  cerebral  dis- 
order, especially  in  children ;  whilst  |irolonged 
orerwork,  partieidarly  when  combmed  with 
worry  and  anxiety,  with  sexual  excesses,  or 
litfa  protracted  lactation,  is  apt  to  indooe  it 
ID  those  who  are  older.  Baligions  excitement, 
tffan,  in  combination  with  lowered  states  of 
l^th,  not  infrequently  leads  to  insanity. 

8.  Phy$iologtcal  crisea,  such  as  the  period 
of  the  &st  dentition,  the  period  of  puberty, 
pr^nancy.  and  the  climacteric  period,  wl 
isToor  the  manifestations  of  various  nervous 
diseases. 

4.  Vitceral  diaeatet  or  turface-vrritatioM 
(especially  in  children  or  in  persons  having  a 
very  sensitive  and  mobile  nervous  system) 
may  give  rise  to  varied  nervous  diseases. 
Thas  we  may  have  convulsions  or  deliriom  in 
children  from  the  presence  of  worms  or  other 
initants  in  the  intestines ;  or  convulsions  in 
adotts  daring  the  passage  of  a  renal  oalotdna. 
Again,  we  may  have  tlu  phenomena  classed  ; 
M  hysteria,  or  we  may  have  nymphomania,  | 
in  consequence  of  certain  states  of  the  sexual  1 
oi^aQB.  Cases  of  paralysis  are  said  also  to  | 
have  a  reflex  origin  occasumally,  though  this 
mast  be  a  very  rare  event.    With  much 
greater  frequency  we  find  surfoce-irritations 
of  various  kinds  leading,  as  in  Dr.  Brown- 
S^quard'a  gninea-pigs,  to  epLteptiform  attacks. 

6.  Structural  leaiont  of  the  brain  itself 
give  rise  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  its 
diseases,  The  various  kinds  of  change  will 
be  found  enimierated  under  another  heading 
[He  Nebvous  Systeh,  Diseases  of).  Heemor- 
rhage,  softening,  and  tumours  are  the  most 
common,  and,  therefore,  the  most  important 
<rf  these  morUd  eonditiona. 

6.  Brain-disease  may  be  determined  by 
the  letion  of  heat  (tntolaiio),  especially  when 
onnbined  with  fatigue  and  deficient  aeration 
of  Uood.  A  somewhat  similar  brain-affec- 
tira,  however,  is  occasionally  developed  in 
&»  course  of  rheumatic  fever  or  in  that  of 
one  of  the  specific  fevers,  especially  typhoid 
or  ^huB,  When  the  temperature  of  the  body 
rapidly  rises  to  alethal  extent  {109°-11I°  F.). 

7.  CoTteusnotu  (whether  from  blows  or 
&lls)  may  give  rise  to  brain-disease,  even 
where  no  traumatic  injuries  or  lacerations  of 
the  brain  seem  to  have  been  produced. 

Tbutmbkt. —  The  treatment  of  brain- 
dimtse  will  be  discussed  under  the  articles 
Nebtohb  Btstem,  Diseases  of;  Fabaltsis; 
and  CoHVDLSiONs;  and  in  those  on  the  sevmd 
■peeial  diseases  which  will  now  be  cbseribed 
in  slphabetieal  order. 

H.  Cbabltor  Bastun, 


BBAIST,  Abscess  of.  — This  term  is 
applicable  whenever  a  circumscribed  collec- 
tion  of  pus  is  formed  in  any  part  of  the 
cerebral  mass. 

iETiOLOQT  AND  Patholoot. — Amongst  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  cerebri  abscess  are 
severe  injuries  to  the  skull,  diaease  of  the 
temporal  bone  in  connexion  with  the  ear, 
ligature  or  obstruction  of  a  main  artery,  and 
pysemia.  Under  the  three  first-named  eon- 
ditiona the  abscess  is  usually  solitary,  but 
from  pytemia  multiple  abscesses  often  result. 
For  practical  purposes  we  may  perbM» 
conveniently  diaeard  the  latter^--einee  the 
symptoms  will  nmaUy  be  those  of  genwal 
encephalitis— and  confine  ourselves  to  those 
eases  in  which  single,  hu^-aized  collections 
of  pus  are  met  with.  With  this  limitation, 
abscess  in  the  brain  is  by  no  means  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

The  best  marked,  and  also  the  more 
common  examples  of  large  cerebral  abscess 
are  met  with  in  connexion  with  compound 
fractures  of  the  skull,  and  by  far  the  most 
definite  symptom  which  denotes  them  is 
the  formation  of  a  fungus  cerebri.  Unless 
in  a  compound  fracture  the  brain  be  directly 
injured  and  the  dura  mater  torn,  it  is  very 
rare  indeed  for  any  suppuration  in  its  sub- 
stance to  occur.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  how- 
ever, that  now  and  then,  after  severe  oou- 
cussion  or  laceration  without  external  wound, 
abscess  may  follow.  In  such  cases  we  may 
conjecture  uiat  usually  some  slight  laceration 
or  extravusation  ooctured  in  the  first  instance, 
which  constituted  a  focus  for  the  inflamma- 
tion. Abscess  after  simple  concussion  with- 
out lesion  is  probably  a  most  rare  event. 

In  the  article  Brain,  Inflammation  of,  we 
shall  have  to  define  Encephalitis  aa  a  diffiise 
change  of  a  large  part  of  the  cerebral  mass, 
perhaps  of  a  whole  hemisphere,  attended  by 
the  infiltration  of  cells  and  fluid.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  term  abscess  in  the  brain  is  ap- 
plicable to  one  of  the  results  of  encephalitis, 
but  it  seems  clinically  probable  that  tiie  two 
classes  of  cases  are  for  the  most  part  distinct, 
and  that  diffuse  encephalitis  has  but  little 
tendency  to  result  in  abscess,  and  that  abscess 
is  rarely  preceded  by  a  stage  of  encephalitis. 
Both  are  usually  the  consequences  of  local 
ii^ury  to  the  brain,  or  of  extension  from  local 
disease  of  its  coverings ;  but  whilst  encepha- 
litis probably  reaemblea  the  erysipelatous 
type  of  inflammatory  action,  in  localised 
abscess  this  tendency  is  not  present.  Having 
distinguished  brain-abscess  ^om  encephalitis, 
we  must  next  say  a  word  as  to  the  riek  of 
confusing  it  with  intra-cranial  but  extra- 
cerebral coUectiona  of  pus.  Encysted  col- 
lections of  matter  may  be  met  with  either 
between  the  dura  mater  and  bone,  or  witJbin 
the  arachnoid  cavity;  and  perhaps  it  ought 
to  be  added,  thou^  with  some  hesitation, 
beneath  the  arachnoid,  in  the  pia  mater.  Not 
infrequently  inflammation  of  the  membranes 
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precedes  and  aitends  the  formation  of  an 
mtra-oerebral  absceas,  and  in  these  cases 
the  symptoms  will  be  mixed.  In  dealing  with 
publish^  cases  it  is  also  necessary  to  be  on 
our  guard  as  to  certain  errors  which  have 
crept  in — cases  of  meningeal  absceBS  being 
spcucen  of  as  brain-abscess.  Sir  Prescoit 
Hewett  has  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
celebrated  case  of  de  la  Peyronie's  was  an 
example  only  of  extra-cerebral  abscess.  It 
is  absolutebr  necessary  to  make  these  re- 
strictions, if  we  would  judge  correctly  as  to 
the  symptomR  which  attend  local  ooUeeti<nui 
of  matter  in  the  brain,  and  the  nsual  termina- 
tions of  snch  cases. 

The  contents  of  a  cerebral  abscess  usually 
consist  to  some  extent  of  broken-np  cerebnd 
tissue,  and  in  some  cases  there  are  but  very 
few  pus-cells.  Especially  is  this  likely  to 
occur  when  the  so-called  abscess  follows  on 
ligature  of  the  carotid  or  occlusion  of  a  cere- 
bral artery.  In  these  cases,  it  is,  in  the  first 
instance  at  least,  the  result  of  a  process  of 
softening  rather  than  of  true  suppuration. 

Sthptous.— The  symptoms  of  local  sup- 
puration in  the  brain  will  vary  with  the 
stage,  the  size  of  the  eolleotion,  its  precise 
situation,  and  above  all,  with  the  presenee 
or  otherwise  of  a  fistula  of  reliel  In  many 
of  the  cases  which  come  under  nir^oal  care 
a  fisttda  exists  firom  a  very  early  period, 
though  not  infrequently  it  is  liable  to  occlu- 
sion. Under  the  latter  conditions  the  symp- 
toms of  a  closed  and  an  open  cerebral  absoesa 
may  be  alternately  studied  in  the  same  case. 
It  will  usually  be  observed  that  when  the 
exit  is  closed,  and  the  abscess  fills,  the  patient 
complains  more  or  less  of  headache,  becomea 
heavy  and  drowsy,  and  experiences  twitchinga 
or  apasms  in  the  opposite  aide  of  the  face  and 
limbs,  with  some  tendency  to  hemiplegia. 
Of  this  group  the  tendency  to  spaame  le  pro- 
bably by  fiar  the  most  significant.  The  head- 
ache may  be  but  trifling,  and  the  patient 
may  even  be  well  enough  to  leave  hu  bed, 
when  the  occurrence  of  spasm  followed  by 
paresis  alone  gives  warning  of  what  is  going 
on.  Temperatures  are  in  such  cases  very 
misleading.  Persistent  elevation  is  a  symp- 
tom to  be  attended  to,  bm  its  absence  is  no 
safa  ground  for  negative  conclusions.  The 
cases  now  alluded  to  are  chiefly  those  in 
which  abscess  reaults  from  compound 
fracture  of  the  skull  with  laceration  of  the 
brain-substance.  In  these  the  abscess  often 
gives  way  spontaneously,  and  a  fistula  forms, 
around  tbe  orifice  of  which  a  mass  of  pouting 
brain-granulations,  known  as  fungut  cerebri, 
usually  forms.  In  these  cases  the  canal  of 
communication  may  be  very  tortuous,  and 
the  liability  to  blotting  considerable.  Now 
and  dien  tbe  same  result  may  be  met  with 
after  syphilitic  diaeaae  of  the  skull  and 
meninges.  The  writer  had  some  years  ago 
a  man  under  his  care  in  whom  he  had  opened 
a  cerebral  abscess  beneath  a  hole  in  one 


parietal  bone.  The  patient  was  able  to  walk 
about,  and  ailed  but  little  so  long  as  the 
fiatula  was  freely  open ;  but  spasms  of  the 
face,  or  even  convtUsiona  of  the  limbs  (on 
the  oppoaite  aide),  always  followed  its  occlu- 
sion. The  softening  gradually  extended,  and 
he  at  length  died  in  consequence,  perhaps, 
of  the  impossibility  of  making  a  counter- 
opening  in  a  depending  situation.  Unless 
the  alwcess  be  in  the  anteriw  lobe,  there 
will  almost  invariably  be  present  some  degree 
of  hemi[Aegia,  bnt  this  will  t>f  course  vary 
with  the  size  of  the  ctdlection  and  the  extent 
of  destructim  of  tissue.  Tbe  formation  of 
an  abscess  after  injury  is  sometimes  very 
insidious,  the  symptoms  being  very  alight. 
The  casea  in  which  violent  headache  and 
pain,  vomiting,  delirium,  and  dry  tongue, 
are  said  to  have  been  preaent  in  the  early 
stages  are,  it  may  be  suspected,  usually  in- 
atancea  of  suppuration  between  the  bone  and 
dura  mater.  Tneseaymptoms  occur  especially 
when  brain-abscess  follows  disease  of  the 
internal  ear,  and  in  these  there  nearly  always 
is  the  complication  of  inflammation  around 
the  petrous  bone.  Such  symptoms  are  yerv 
rarely  presoit  in  traumatic  abscessea,  wbi<m 
often  develop  ve^  quietly  until  they  attain 
a  considerable  sixe.  It  is  probable  that 
some  degree  of  rigcw,  attended  with  rise  of 
temperature,  usually  occurs  in  the  be|[uming 
of  cerebral  absceas,  but  no  very  precise  data 
are  extant  on  these  points. 

If  a  large  abscess  be  permitted  to  develop 
without  relief,  the  symptoms  of  compression 
will  in  time  ensue :  first  spasm,  then  hemi- 
plegia, then  hebetude  and  coma,  preceded 
possibly  by  violent  convulsions.  There  are 
cases,  however,  in  which  the  tendency  to  in- 
crease ceases,  and  the  abscess  may  pass  into 
a  quiescent  state  and  remain  for  indefinite 
penoda  without  aymptoma. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  between  cere- 
bral abscess  and  meningeal  abscess  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  and  often  a  guesa^  is  all  that 
can  De  made.  The  almost  invariable  occur- 
rence of  spasm  or  oonvulsioxu  in  the  former, 
and  their  frequent  absence  with  the  greater 
degree  of  pain  and  headache  in  the  latter,  are 
the  moat  reliable  signs.  Sometimes — as,  for 
instance,  when  trephining  has  been  practised, 
and  no  inflammatory  products  are  found  be- 
tween the  bone  and  dura  mater  or  under  the 
latter — the  diagnosis  maybe  helped  by  this 
negative  knowledge.  In  such  cases,  if  hemi- 
plegia, preceded  by  spasm,  have  been  gra- 
dufJly  developed,  the  surgeon  will  be  well 
justified  in  making  an  incision  or  puncture 
mto  the  hemisphere.  Optic  neuritis  may 
equally  be  present  in  both,  and  its  presence 
or  absence  will  scarcely  help  the  diagnosis. 

Proonosis.— In  addition  to  the  danger  of 
death  by  compression,  there  is  the  risk  that 
the  absceas  may  br«tk  into  the  ventricles 
or  into  the  subarachnoid  space.  Some  cases 
are  on  record  in  which  spontaneous  openings 
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into  the  nose  or  into  the  ear  occnrred,  and 
profuse  discharge  followed,  the  patient  in 
the  end  recovering.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  these  were  not  instances  of  menin- 
geal abscess. 

Tkeatmrmt. — It  is  needless  to  say  that  if 
ftlweess  be  diagnosed  with  any  degree  of  con* 
fidence  an  o][>ening  is  essential,  and  the  case 
must  into  the  hands  of  the  stu^eon. 
There  is  little  or  no  room  for  medical  treat- 
ment. Of  late  years  operations  with  the 
trephine  for  the  relief  of  cerebral  abscess 
have  been  atten^d  with  very  encouraging 
soecess.  For  the  prevention  of  abscess,  in 
all  cases  in  which  injuries  likely  to  produce 
it  have  occnrred,  the  utmost  precautions 
should  be  enfoirced.  Mercury  in  small  doses, 
frequently  repeated,  should  be  given  from  the 
first;  the  injured  region  should  be  covered 
with  lint  soaked  in  a  strong  spirit-of-wine 
lotion,  frequently  re-wetted  ;  purgatives 
shonld  be  administered ;  and  the  patient 
ahoold  be  kept  very  quiet  until  long  after  the 
healing  of  the  wound. 

Jonathan  Hutchinson. 

BBAUT,  *,THy*»^ft-  of.— DEPtNmoN.— 
A  condition  in  which  the  blood  contained 
within  the  brain,  and  especially  within 
the  capillaries  of  the  brain,  is  deficient  in 
quantity,  or  deflective  in  nutritive  quality,  or 
both. 

The  blood  within  the  brain  is  contained  in 
arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins.  The  fiinc- 
tiooal  condition  of  the  brain  depends  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood  circulating 
in  its  capillaries,  and  it  ia  to  these  that  the 
neoial  symptoms  are  related.  Deficiency  in 
toe  quantity  contained  m  the  arteries  or 
veins  can  scarcely  occur  without  the  eondi- 
tion  being  shared  by  the  capillary  eireulation. 
DefiMt  in  the  quaUty  of  the  blood  siq>pl^d 
to  the  brain  is  i^ways  of  gradual  occurrence, 
and  affects  the  whole  brain ;  deficiency  in 
quantity  of  blood  may  affect  tbe  whole  bn^ 
or  part  only,  and  it  may  be  sudden  or  gradual 
in  its  production. 

^Etiology. — General  cerebral  anctmia  may 
be  due  to  the  following  causes : — (1)  It  nuty 
be  a  part  of  systemic  anaemia — defect  in 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  whole  blood,  and 
from  canses  which  are  considered  elsewhere. 
This  is  often  seen  in  cases  of  h»morrhage, 
of  exhausting  discharges,  or  of  defective 
blood-nutrition,  as  in  chlorosis.  (2)  The 
suptdy  of  blood  to  the  brain  may  be  deficient, 
tlw  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  being 
normal.  The  cerebral  ansemia  is  then  part 
of  a  cephdio  aniemia.  In  oonsequenoe  of 
posture  in  relation  to  gravitation  the  supply 
of  blood  to  the  head  ia  ^t  which  is  especuJly 
interfered  with  by  any  diminished  movement 
of  the  blood.  At  the  same  time  the  closure 
of  the  cavity  in  which  the  brain  is  situated, 
and  the  unreadiness  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
Quid  to  undergo  rapid  change  of  distribution, 


preserve  the  blood  in  the  head  fi-om  the 
extremely  rapid  diminution  to  which  it  would 
probably  otherwise  be  liable— possibly,  in- 
deed, to  a  degree  incompatible  with  hfe. 
Cephalic  aoBemia  may  be  due  to  cardiac 
weakness,  or  to  causes  acting  through  the 
nervous  system  on  the  heart,  as  in  swotming. 
In  systemic  anemia,  the  lessened  cardiac 
power  increases  the  cerebral  deficienoy. 
Whatever  lesneus  the  amount  of  blood  dis- 
charged from  the  heart  at  each  systole,  such 
as  aortic  or  mitral  disease,  may  be  a  cause  of 
cerebral  aniemia.  Pressure  on  the  vessels 
conveying  the  blood  to  the  head,  as  by  an 
aortic  aneurysm,  has  a  similar  effect.  Un- 
equal distribution  of  the  systemic  blood  is 
another  cause.  The  intestinal  vessels,  if 
dilated,  are  capable  of  containing  a  large 
port  of  the  blood  of  the  body,  and  the  effect 
of  their  engorgement  is  often  seen  after 
paracentesis  abdominis.  One  theory  of  shock 
ascribes  its  mechanism  to  voso-motor  dilata- 
tion of  these  vesselB,  and  consequent  ^wiwrnift. 
of  the  rest  of  the  system.  Severe  diarrhcea 
or  dysentery  is  an  occasional  cause  of  symp. 
toms  of  a  very  pronounced  and  prolonged 
character.  (8)  The  capacity  of  the  cerelwal 
vessels  may  be  diminished  by  pressure  on 
the  brain,  exerted  by  efi'ueionR  of  fluid  (hydro- 
cephalus), of  blood  (in  cerebral  and  meningeal 
haemorrhage),  or  by  growths  within  the  skull. 
(4)  General  contraction  of  the  arteries  of  the 
brain  is  a  rare  cause,  probably  confined  to 
some  toxic  states,  such  as  that  of  Bright's 
disease,  in  which  such  contraction  can  be 
seen  in  the  retina. 

Partial  cerebral  OMamia  is  due  to  local  ' 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through 
an  artery.  To  be  permanently  efficient 
such  obstruction  most  be  situated  beyond 
the  oirde  of  Willis.  Ligature  of  one  carotid 
causes  immediate  symptoms  of  cerebral 
uuemia,  but  permanent  symptoms  are  not 
frequent.  Pressure  on,  or  disease  of,  one 
carotid,  for  the  same  reason,  rarely  gives  rise 
to  symptoms.  Obstruction  in  certain  arteries 
of  the  brain  may  cause  local  ansmia,  sadden 
or  gradual,  temporary  or  permanent,  accord- 
ing to  its  cause.  Such  obstruction  may  be 
due  to  narrowing  of  the  calibre  of  the  vessel 
by  atheromatous  changes  in  its  wall,  or  by 
spasm  of  its  muscular  coat,  or  may  be  due  to 
s^ual  occlusion  by  embolism  or  thrombosis. 
The  pressure-effects  of  on  intruding  substance 
withm  the  skull  (tumour,  or  clot)  act  most 
intensely  in  one  region  of  the  brain,  and  may 
influence  it  only.  Arterial  spasm  is  per- 
haps an  ooeasicnial  cause  of  local  an  semi  a. 
Extensively  as  it  has  been  invoked  as  a 
mechanism  to  explain  symptoms,  its  occur- 
rence has  not  yet  received  any  definite  prool 

It  is  obvious  that  of  these  causes  Btnne  act 
suddenly,  others  gradually,  and  the  symptoms 
produced  wUl  differ  accordingly. 

Anatomical  Charactebs. — The  principal 
anatomical  character  of  cerebral  anajmia  is 
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palloT  of  the  brain,  obaerrable  ohieflj  in  the 
paler  tint  of  the  cortioal  substamee,  and  the 
diminished  number  of  red  spots  in  the  white 
centre.  The  paUor  may  be  partial  or  generaL 
The  membranes  are  usually  pale,  but  in  some 
cases  of  partial  ansemia  they  are  hypenemic. 
Effusion  of  serum  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia 
mater  and  between  the  convolDtionB  may  be 
found  in  general  ansemia. 

STMPTOua. — The  symptoms  of  this  condi- 
tion vary  accordins  as  the  amemia  is  sud- 
denly or  slowly  jurodnoed,  and  as  it  is  general 
or  partial. 

(1)  In  sudden  general  antemia  of  the  brain 
the  sufferer  feels  drowsy ;  the  special  senses 
are  dulled ;  noises  in  the  ears  and  vertigo  are 
oomplained  of;  the  pupils  are  at  first  con- 
tracted;  sight  may  fiul;  muscular  power  is 
weakened;  respiration  is  sighing;  the  skin 
is  pale,  cold,  and  moist ;  nausea  is  common ; 
and  headache  is  rare.  If  the  anaemia  is  more 
intense,  consciousness  is  lost ;  there  is  univer- 
sal paralysis;  and  general  convulsions  may 
occur,  epileptiform  in  character,  these  being 
especially*  frequent  in  sudden  extensive  losses 
of  blood  in  strong  subjects.  The  pupils  dilate, 
and  the  coma  may  deepen  to  death.  The 
loss  of  sight  may  persist,  in  cases  which 
racover,  but  retinal  changes  are  then  found. 

(2)  When  general  aniemia  of  the  brain  is 
elorvly  produced,  the  state  of  the  cerebral 
fimctions  is  usually  that  of  '  irritable  weak- 
ness.' Their  action  is  imperfect  in  degree, 
and  excited  with  nndne  faciUty.  There  is 
mental  dulneaa  and  drowsiness ;  sometimes, 
however,  insomnia  is  troublesome.  Delirium 
is  common  in  severe  cases,  uid  is  conspicuous 
in  some  forms  of  impeifsct  blood-nutrition, 
as  in  the  so-called  'inanition  delirium.' 
Headache,  usually  general,  is  a  common 
symptom.  Sensory  hypersesthesis,  tinnitus, 
muscffi  volitantes,  and  vertigo  are  frequent. 
Convulsions  are  rare,  but  muscular  power  is 
generally  deficient.  All  these  phenomena 
are  more  marked  in  the  erect  Uian  in  the 
recumbent  posture,  especially  when  the  erect 
posture  is  suddenly  assumed.  It .  has  been 
remarked  that  some  antemio  persons  con 
think  well  only  when  lying  down.  In  young 
childreUf  after  exhausting  discharges,  as 
diarrhea,  symptoms  referable  to  cerebral 
auEBmia  are  common,  nameW,  Bomnolenoe 
and  pallor,  with  depressed  lontanelle  and 
contracted  pupils.  The  somnolenee  may 
deepen  to  coma  with  insensitive  conjnnctiva, 
and  Hke  coma  increase  to  death.  Such 
symptoms  have  been  called  hydrocephaloid, 
tcom  some  resemblance  to  those  of  acute 
hydrocephalus. 

(8)  Partial  cerebral  ansemia  causes,  if 
complete,  loss  of  function  in  the  affected 
area;  and  if  it  be  permanent,  as  in  obstruc- 
tion of  a  vessel  beyond  the  circle  of  Willis, 
necrosis  of  the  cerebral  tissue  results  (see 
Braiv,  Softening  of).  If  incomplete  and 
sudden,  there  is  temporary  arrest  of  function. 


Ligature  of  one  carotid,  for  instance,  causes 
transient  weakness  and  numbness  in  the 
opposite  half  of  the  body.  There  may  be  at 
flrat  an  over-action  of  ^y  matter,  eauaing, 
in  certain  regions,  unilateral  convulsions. 
The  return  of  the  blood-supply,  as  when  a 
plug  shifts  its  positiou  or  is  broken  up,  may 
not  immediatuy  be  followed  by  restoration 
of  function,  which  may  be  put  in  abeyance 
for  some  time  by  the  efTect  of  the  sudden 
influence.  The  loss  of  memory  is  occasionally 
of  a  remarkable  character,  involving  only 
the  power  of  retaining  new  impressions.  If 
slowly  developed,  as  in  atheroma  of  arteries, 
pain  and  vertigo  are  common,  with  recurring 
local  symptoms,  such  as  numbness,  tingling, 
and  weakness. 

In  all  cases  of  long-c(mtinued  cerebral 
aniemia,  prolonged  damage  to  the  nutrition 
of  the  brain  may  result.  In  the  child  the 
development  of  the  brain  may  be  arrested ; 
in  the  adult,  loss  of  memory  and  of  general 
mental  power  indicate  the  deterioration  of 
structure.  These  may  last  for  many  months, 
but  commonly  pass  away  at  last. 

Patholoot. — The  symptoms  are,  as  already 
stated,  dependent  mainly  on  the  defective 
quantity  and  quaUty  of  the  blood  circulating 
in  the  brain.  Some  influence  may  probably 
be  ascribed  to  the  diminution  in  the  blood- 
pressure  to  which  the  nerve-elements  are 
ordinarily  exposed  (Burrows).  Nothnogel 
has  pointed  out  that  the  symptoms  indicate 
an  early  affection  of  the  respiratory  centre  in 
the  medulla,  and  of  the  cortical  grey  matter. 
The  eonvul^ns  in  acute  anemia  have  been 
ascribed  to  irritation  of  the  medulla  or  of 
the  pons  Varolii,  but  our  present  knowledge 
suggests  that  they  are  due  to  the  altered 
function  of  the  motor  region  of  the  cortex. 

DuaKosia. — The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult. 
It  rests  on  the  recognition,  in  a  given  case, 
of  the  cause  of  cerebral  ancemia ;  and  on 
the  exclusion  of  graver  maladies,  as  organic 
cerebral  disease.  With  the  latter,  it  should 
be  remembered,  anaemia  of  the  brain,  local 
or  general,  often  co-exists.  Some  symptoms 
of  hypenemia  of  the  brain  closely  resemble 
those  of  anaemia.  A  common  patholc^cal 
state  of  imperfect  blood-renewol  proraUy 
exists  in  both  conditions. 

PBoovosm.— The  extent  to  which  the  cause 
of  the  auRmia  is  amenable  to  treatment,  and 
is  of  transient  character,  must  influence  the 
pn^osis.  As  a  rule  this  is  favourable  when 
there  is  no  organic  disease  of  heart,  vessels, 
or  brain.  In  the  so-called  'pernicious  an- 
eemia,'  the  prognosis  is,  of  course,  unfavour- 
able. Hydrocephaloid  symptoms  in  infants, 
if  met  by  prompt  and  suitable  treatment, 
are  usually  recovered  from. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  necessarily 
varies  in  the  several  forms  of  the  affection, 
but  it  is  in  the  main  causal.  The  beneficial 
efiect  of  the  recumbent  posture  in  affording  im- 
mediate relief  to  the  symptoms,  and  obviating 
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|)eniuiient  dama^  to  the  cerebral  natrition, 
mast  he  always  remembered.     In  acute 
jtfMPmia  from  loss  of  blood,  the  bead  must 
be  liept  contiiinously  low,  atimulants  freely 
mhiiin  istered,  and  as  a  penultimate  resort 
bandages  applied  to  the  limbs  from  below 
opvardB  may  increase  the  proportionaie 
sa^y  oi  Uood  to  the  brain.   If  this  ta^\A 
tnuafyaion  miut  be  had  reooorse  to.  In 
ebronie  anemia  sndden  change  of  posture 
tbould  be  carefiilly  avoided,  and  foruginouB 
%omca  are  needed.    More  important  than  any 
other  element  is  physical  rest,  permitting 
man  of  the  scanty-  amoimt  of  oxygen  that 
caa  be  conveyed  by  the  blood  to  be  used  for 
tbe  nutrition  of  the  protoplasm,  i.e.  tissues 
on  which  the   vital  fanctions  depend.  In 
sptan  of  the  cerebral  vessels  nitrite  of  amyl 
«  nitroglycerine  ahonld  be  employed ;  and  a 
eonise  of  the  latter,  in  a  sm^  dose  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  lessens  any  liabihty  to 
inegular  contraction  that  may  exist.    In  the 
csrebial  auiemia  of  eyncope,  the  recumbent 
postitre,  stimnlanta  to  the  slun,  eold  water, 
&ndiaation,  sinapisms,  and  ammonia  to  the 
DUftl  mocons  membrane,  assist  the  recovery 
<A  nrdiae  aotion  and  the  return  of  con- 
scionsness.    In  all  cases,  carefully  regulated 
food  and  stimnl&nts  are  needed;  beef-tea 
^onld  be  given  in  small  quantities  at  frequent 
intervals.    The  |;ronp  of  mnptoms  called 
hvdrocephalcud  requires  nmuar  treatment. 

W.  B.  OOWBBB. 

BRAIH,  JLnmMxpan.  of.— See  Bbain, 
V«di  of^  Diseases  o£ 

BBAIIT,  ▲tropby  of.— Atrophy  of  the 
brain  may  be  congenital,  due  to  arrest  of 
derelopment  In  very  early  foetal  Ufe ;  or  the 
constituents  of  the  brain  may  have  been 
mrfeetfy  developed*  and  may  snbsequentl^ 
oinppear  from  one  of  severu  causes.  This 
morbid  state  is  regarded  as  prwuury  when 
there  has  been  no  pre-existing  disease  of  the 
biain  or  its  membranes ;  tecondary,  either 
wlien  there  has  been  such  pre-exiBtinf;  disease, 
and  the  atrophy  has  occurred  from  absorption 
oi  the  part  broken  down  by  inflammation, 
eoftening,  heemorrbage,  Ac.,  when  atrophy 
of  some  special  cerebral  organ  follows  upon 
destroetion  of  the  particular  nerve  that 
arises  from  it ;  or  when  localised  atrophy  has 
taken  place  in  a  very  gradual  manner  from 
pnasnte  of  a  tumour ;  of  ventricular  efTusion, 
4e.  To  take  these  forms  in  order : — 

1.  Congenital  Atrophy. — This  is  usoally 
associated  'n'ith  weakness  of  intellect,  even  to 
the  extent  of  idiocy.  There  is  atrophy  of 
the  body  opposite  to  the  side  of  the  cerebral 
ledon,  and  this  atrophy  involves  all  struc- 
tntes,  even  the  bones.  Paralyses  of  various 
inteoai^  snpervene,  often  with  contraction 
of  the  paralysed  parts ;  there  being  no  par- 
tienlar  sensitivenesB  of  the  special  senses, 
poamUir  because  of  the  mental  hebetude. 
Epileptic  attacks  are  common;  vitality  is 


low;  and  the  patieni  easily  raecnmlM  to 

other  diseases. 

2.  Primary  airopAy.— In  this  variety  there 
is  general  diminution  both  of  volume  and  of 
weight,  affecting  most  usually  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  and  that  in  pretty  equal  degree. 
It  is  most  common  as  a  condition  of  old  age 
— trnUe  tnareumuM,  atrophia  cerebri  aenUie. 
It  sometimes  in  earlier  Iub  fidlows  nhausting 
diseases ;  and  may  slso  be  caused  try  deficient 
or  impure  blood-supply  to  the  brain.  In 
close  connexion  with  wis  mode  of  causation 
it  is  seen  after  repeated  attacks  of  intoxica- 
tion, especially  after  delirium  tremens.  In 
this  last  condition  the  cerebral  atrophy  may 
be  acute  and  rapid. 

8.  Secondary  atrophy.  —  This  may  be 
general  or  partial.  When  general,  the  con- 
volutions have  a  shrunken  ap|>earance,  and 
there  is  always  an  increase  of  the  subarach- 
noid flnid.  This  condition  follows  various 
lesions  of  the  brain,  especially  of  the  convex 
Bur&oe,  such  as  hsamorrhage*of  the  convexity, 
encephalitis,  or  more  accurately  that  form 
of  encephalitis  which  attacks  only  the  grey 
matter,  w^peritaps  (mly  one  layer  of  the  grey 
matter,  asm  some  mental  diseases.  When  the 
atrophy  is  partial,  there  are  fotmd  depres- 
sions in  an  otherwise  normal  hemisphraa,  at 
which  point  a  localised  haemorrhage  or  patch 
of  softening,  inflammatory  or  depending  on 
thrombosis  or  emboliuu  of  vessels,  has  been 
absorbed,  leaving  only  a  cavity  of  greater  or 
less  extent,  filled  with  fluid  and  sometimes 
lined  with  a  thin  membrane.  A  certain 
portion  also  of  the  brain  may  become  atro- 
phied by  the  gradual  pressure  of  a  tumour  or 
any  foreign  body.  Even  the  httle  sieve-like 
depressions  seen  in  various  situations  after 
constantly  repeated  congestion  of  vessels  may 
be  the  result  of  atrophy  from  compression  by 
the  distended  vessels.  ^  Fnnetional  inactivity 
and  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves  have  led  to  a 
similar  abntmnality  of  the  corpora  quad- 
rigemina,  and  of  the  higher  centres  of  Uie 
perception  of  vision. 

Anatowoal  Charactibs. — The  atrophied 
brain,  or  portion  of  brain,  will  vary  in  appear- 
ance on  minute  examination,  according  as 
the  lesion  has,  or  has  not,  been  preceded  by 
inflammation.  When  the  atrophy  is  primary 
and  due  to  gradual  interference  with  the  blood- 
supply,  there  is  seen  a  shrunken  condition  of 
the  nerve-tissue,  especially  of  the  calibre  of 
the  nerve-tubes.  The  cells  are  smaller  than 
usual  and  pigmented;  the  arteries  are  de- 
creased in  size  or  themselves  diseased.  If 
the  lesion  has  had  an  inflammatory  origin, 
the  process  in  order  of  sequence  is,  first, 
inflammation,  then  softening  with  &tty  de- 
generation, then  partial  absorption,  and  so 
atrophy ;  the  appearances  difTermg  according 
to  the  stage  of  the  lesion.  Traces  of  fatty 
degeneration  of  all  the  tissues  —  vesBels, 
ner\-e-tubes,  and  cells  —  may  be  found,  with 
the  neuroglia  either  wanting  or  sclerosed. 
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Dr.  Bndolph  Amdt  has  lately  thrown  doubt  \ 
on  the  possibility  of  determining  atrophy  of 
the  ganglionic  bodies  or  nerve-tubes  by  their 
size.  The  size  of  these  bodies  varies  so 
greatly,  within  the  limits  of  health,  that  he 
considers  this  test  a  very  uncertain  one. 
Almost  the  only  trustworthy  sign  of  atrophy, 
in  his  opinion,  is  the  appearance  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  gangliomo  bodies  and  in  the 
medullary  sheath  of  nerve-bondlee,  of  black 
shining  globules,  somewhat  fatty-looking. 
In  process  of  time  these  globules  increase  in 
number,  and  at  last  the  whole  of  the  bodies 
appear  permeated  by  them.  These  globoles 
are  not  ntty :  they  are  certainly  more  or  less 
pigmental.  Exactly  similar  bodies  are  foxmi 
m  post-mortem  examinations,  and  are  a  sign 
of  simple  deoomposition.  The  duration  of  this 
condition,  irrespeethre  of  pre-existing  lesions, 
is  protracted. 

ByiiPTOiis.— The  symptoms  of  atrophy  of 
the  brain  necessarily  vary  according  to  the 
seat,  extent,  and  etiology  of  the  lesion. 
Primary  atrophy  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
and  the  first  form  of  secondary  atrophy  will 
most  usually  induce  imbecility,  or  some  lesser 
degree  of  mental  insufficiency,  loss  of  memoty, 
slowness  of  thought,  and  other  mental  dia- 
eases.  Headache,  giddiness,  delirium,  and 
stupor  are  seldom  met  with.  Interference 
vrmi  speech  is  more  common.  Affections  of 
sight,  and  of  the  motor  condition  of  the  eye, 
do  not  depend  on  general  atrophy  of  the 
hrain ;  tiiey  own  a  more  local  cause. 

Convnlsions,  paralyds.  stifhess  of  muscles, 
or  contractions  are  often  met  with  in  con- 
nexion with  this  general  lesion,  as  well  as 
various  irregularities  of  locomotion;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  general  atrophy  of 
the  brain  is  not  seldom  associated  with  atro- 
phic or  sclerotic  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord, 
and,  even  where  this  is  not  so,  several  of  the 
morbid  phenomena,  and  particularly  convul- 
sions and  paralysis,  may  derive  their  origin, 
not  from  the  atrophy,  but  from  the  condition 
pre-existent  to  the  atrophy,  such  as  hemor- 
rhage of  the  convexity,  meningitis,  or  peri- 
encephalitis. 

In  secondary  atrophy  of  a  more  limited 
extent,  the  symptoms  axo  apt  to  be  more 
strictly  localised,  such  as  partial  loss  of 
power  in  a  single  limb,  slight  imperfec- 
tions of  speech,  or  strabismus ;  but  here 
a^ain  the  positive  di^nosis  of  atrophy  is 
hmdered  by  the  complication  of  pre-existent 
disease,  the  local  congestioiis,  hemorrhages, 
softenings,  tumonrs,  or  other  conditions  of 
which  the  atrophy  is  only  the  sequence. 
Still  less  characteristic  are  the  phenomena 
attending  general  or  partial  atrophy  of 
the  cerebellum,  the  pons,  and  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

Tbeatuent. — Treatment  is  useless  as  to 
the  atrophy  of  the  brain :  it  must  be  directed 
to  snpportmg  the  powers  of  the  patient. 

E.  LoNO  Fox. 


BBAIN,  Garoiiioma  of.  See  Bbain, 
Tumours  ou 

BBAIK,  CompreBBion  of.—The  brain 
is  compressed  in  the  pathological  sense  when- 
ever its  structure  is  so  squeezed  that  its 
functions  are  in  any  degree  interfered  with. 
This  squeezing  may  be  effected  either  by  the 
effusion  of  blood  within  the  skull,  the  growth 
of  a  tumour,  the  accumulation  of  pus  or 
senun,  or  lastly  by  the  depression  of  some 
large  portion  of  the  bony  parietea.  The 
general  belief  that  depressed  fractures  are 
frequently  the  cause  of  compression  is  proba-. 
bly  quite  a  mistake.  In  such  cases  the  frag- 
ment displaced  is  rarely  of  suflleiMit  size  to 
cause  serious  compression  of  the  ctmients  of 
the  skull,  and  the  symptoms  usually  supposed 
to  indicate  that  state  are  really  due  in  most 
cases  to  laceration  and  contusion,  or  to  sub- 
sequent inflammation.  This  point  is  of  great 
importance  in  practice,  for  upon  its  recog- 
nition depends  much  of  the  validi^  of  the 
reasoning  by  which  the  operation  of  primary 
trephining  in  compound  fractures  ia  defended 
or  condemned.  It  also  offers  a  most  serious 
fallacy  as  regards  the  interpretation  of  the 
symptoms  due  to  compression. 

By  far  the  best  examples  of  uncomplicated 
compression  of  brain  are  suppUed  to  us  by 
the  not  ver^  infrequent  cases  in  which  a 
middle  meningeal  artery  is  injured,  and  a 
la^  blood-clot  is  efihsed  between  the  dura 
mater  and  bone.  It  is  from  observation  of 
cases  of  this  kind  that  the  assertion  is  jus- 
tified, that  a  very  considerable  intrusion  into 
the  skull  may  be  permitted  without  the  pro- 
duction of  any  symptoms.  No  doubt  the 
suddenness  or  otherwise  has  much  to  do 
with  the  results,  but  there  seems  good  reason 
to  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  the  brain  will  easily 
accommodate  itself  to  quantities  not  exceed- 
ing an  ounce  or  two,  and  that  usually  as 
large  a  quantity  as  four  or  five  ounces  ie 
required  to  cause  death.  It  is  very  rarely 
indeed  that  a  depression  of  bone  in  the  least 
approaches  such  an  extent  of  intrusion  as 
this,  and  the  miywity  of  such  cases  are,  as 
re^r^rds  the  amount  of  possible  squeezing,  quite 
tnviaL  The  mamier  in  which  the  accommo- 
dation is  effected  is  by  the  removal  of  the 
fluid  contents  of  the  skull— first  the  subarach- 
noid fluid,  and  secondly  the  blood.  Of  the 
blood-vessels  the  veins  and  venous  sinuses 
are  probably  emptied  first,  and  lastly  the  ar- 
teries and  capillaries.  A  brain  in  a  state  of 
strong  compression  is  an  exsanguined  brain. 
In  this  respect,  the  brain  in  the  last  stage  of 
compression  differs  very  mnch  from  that  in 
cases  of  insensibility  from  concussion  or  con- 
tusion. It  by  no  means  follows  that  because 
the  brain  is  pale,  the  face,  should  be  pale 
also;  but  it  is  perhaps  usually  the  case  that 
extreme  compression  so  much  enfeebles  the 
heart's  action  that  the  pulse  is  weak  or 
flickering,  the  respiration  (fallow  luid  irregn- 
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Ur,  uid  the  skin  pale  and  cold.  That  ater- 
torouB  breathing,  a  laboured  pulse,  and  a 
■uffosed  and  dnskj  countenance  are  (as 
•eeording  to  the  classical  description)  symp- 
tonu  of  compression,  is  probably  for  the 
nuyority  of  cases  a  mistake.  Such  a  group 
much  more  frequently  denotes  laceration, 
eontDsion,  or  central  extnvasatiim.  Nw  is 
it  bne  that  hemiplegia,  excepting  of  the 
most  transitory  kind,  is  often  due  to  com- 
pression. A  clot  of  blood  poured  out  over 
one  hemisphere  may,  if  rapidly  effused,  pro- 
dace  for  a  while  weakness  of  the  opposite 
limbs,  but  the  brain-mass  is  soft  enough  to 
allow  of  considerable  yielding,  and  in  the 
coarse  of  a  few  hours  the  effects  of  the  displace- 
ment will  have  become  general,  and  not  local. 
In  a  case  recorded  by  tiie  writer  in  which  a 
post-mortem  examination,  some  weeks  Uter, 
proved  the  presence  of  a  lai^  blood-clot, 
there  had  been  partial  hemiplegia  without 
oneonscioasness  at  first,  but  on  the  next  day 
ill  trace  of  it  had  disappeared,  and  it  never 
retmned.  In  many  of  tne  cases  of  Ueeding 
between  the  dura  mater  and  Iwne,  from  the 
meningeal  artery,  the  hsmozrhi^  takes 
place  on  several  diflEsrent  occasions,  with,  it 
may  be,  intervals  of  a  day  or  two,  much  as 
is  often  observed  in  wounds  of  arteries,  such 
aa  the  palmar  aich.  Thus  the  observer  is 
able  to  apinreciate  the  symptoms  caosed 
hj  different  degrees  of  compression,  and 
farther  proof  is  afforded  that,  if  the  intruded 
quantity  be  but  moderate,  the  brain  bears 
it  without  obvious  inconvenience.  Often 
at  the  autopsy  it  is  quite  easy  to  distinguish 
dots  of  very  different  dates,  and  to  feel  sure 
that  the  original  one  was  of  considerable 
Bze.  It  is  dear  then  that  in  speaking  of  the 
lymptcmiBof  compression  we  must  aUow  for 
diffuenees  in  amount  of  the  compressing  sub- 
stance, and  also  for  differences  in  the  rapidity 
or  snddenness  of  its  application. 

When  compression  is  produced  suddenly, 
as  by  a  loi^e  fragment  of  bone  driven  down, 
tba  ease  is  almost  invariably  complicated  by 
contusion.  If  paralysis  or  even  insensibility 
be  present,  it  is  usually  impossible  to  say  to 
which  lesion  they  are  really  due.  We  may, 
however,  hold  it  almost  certain,  from  what 
we  know  of  other  cases,  that  the  effects 
in  such  would  be  a  temporary  hemiplegia, 
with  symptoms  of  ^ock,  if  the  depres- 
sion  were  but  moderate;  and  insensibility, 
probably  soon  followed  by  death,  if  the  de- 
pTNsicm  were  very  great.  The  oases  in 
wtieh  depression  of  bone  has  alone  been 
■nffieient  to  produce  long-continued  com- 
fnmtm  with  msensibility  are  possibly  some- 
what apocrvphaL  It  is  possible  that  com- 
IHWiion  under  such  circumstances  might  be 
attended  by  stertw  and  laboured  pulse,  but 
it  is  possible  also  that  the  pulse  might  be 
eitremely  feeble,  the  countenance  pc^e,  and 
inspiratory  efforts  weak  and  irregular. 

The  depression  of  bone  i«  perhaps  the  only 


condition  which  can  be  supposed  capable  of 
producing  compression  suddenly.  When 
blood  is  poured  out  from  a  ruptured  artery, 
the  symptoms  come  on  rather  gradually. 
The  patient  complains  perhaps  of  headache, 
and  then  becomes  more  or  less  confused 
in  manner,  his  gait  is  unsteady,  and  the 
limbs  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  ii^ury  show 
■pecial  weakness.  Vomiting  may  occur 
and  tin  weakened  limbs  may  twitch,  and 
unless,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  intracranial 
bleeding  stops,  these  s^mptcans  are  soon  lost 
in  a  state  oi  complete  msensibility,  with  pale 
face,  feeble  pulse,  and  symptoms  of  shock. 
Convulsions  may  now  occur,  and  death  often 
supervenes  very  quickly.  In  such  a  case  the 
whole  course  of  the  symptoms  may  occupy 
less  than  an  hour.  The  surgeon  ought,  of 
course,  to  trephine  and  let  out  the  blood,  and 
he  must  be  prompt,  or  his  patient  may  die 
during  his  preparations.  More  commonly 
this  rapid  termination  occurs  unexpectedly 
after  one  or  more  previous  attacks  of  tem- 
porary head-aymptoniB,  and  the  patient  may 
have  appeared  quite  well  in  the  intervak. 
In  oassB  in  which  the  symptonu  progress 
wi&oat  interruption,  Uieir  rapidity,  no  doubt, 
depends  npon  the  size  of  the  vessel  ruptured. 
Cwtain  special  symptoms  will  also  depend 
upon  the  precise  position  taken  up  by  the 
clot  which  may  chance  to  press  npon  special 
nerve-trunks  as  well  aa  upon  the  brain-mass. 
In  ordinary  cases  the  clot  is  beneath  the 
squamous  bone  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
parietal,  and  passes  downwards  into  the 
sphenoidal  fossa.  In  the  latter  region  it  may 
press  upon  the  nerves  going  to  the  spbenoidfUi 
fissure;  and  it  is  of  importance  for  the 
sni^eon  to  know  that  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
on  the  affected  side  is  often  produced.  Tnis 
imptnrtantBjrmptomisprobably  due  to  pressure 
upon  the  tmrd  nerve. 

There  is  ^  another  class  of  compression- 
cases  in  which  that  condition  is  produced  by 
the  slow  accumulation  of  the  products  of 
inflammation  within  the  skull.  Much  will 
depend,  as  regards  special  s>-mptomB,  npon 
I  the  pontion  of  the  abscess,  either  within  ox 
without  the  brain.  If  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  it  must  more  or  less  disorganise  its 
structure,  and  thus  cause  symptoms  due  to 
laceration  as  well  as  compression.  Under 
such  conditions  some  degree  of  hemiplegia, 
with,  probably,  preceding  spasms  of  limbs, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  present.  Now  and 
then  cases  ooenr  in  which  an  irregular  sinus 
leads  into  an  ^scess-cavity  ui  the  brain,  and 
this  sinus  being  sometimes  free  and  some- 
times blocked,  the  surgeon  has  repeated 
opportunity  of  estimating  the  effects  of  filling 
of  the  cavity.  In  such  cases,  headache, 
stupor,  unilateral  twitching  of  limbs,  partial 
hemiplegia,  with  perhaps  vomiting,  and.  it 
may  be,  general  convulsions,  are  the  symp- 
toms  to  be  expected.  The  position  of  the 
abscess  as  regards  different  regions  of  the 
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brain  is  also  of  much  importance,  but  its 
discussion  cajmot  be  entered  upon  in  any 
detail  here,  and  it  obrioiuly  oonoenu  rather 
disoTgazuBaiion  of  atrocture  than  umple  com- 
pression. 

When  a  large  aconmnlation  of  pna  takes 
place  between  the  bone  and  dura  mater,  the 
aymptoms  produced  are  much  the  same  as 
those  caused  by  blood-clot.  We  mnst  make, 
however,  much  aUowance  for  the  fact  that 
these  cases  are  almost  always  attended  by 
meningitis,  and  thus  the  symptoms  of  com- 
pression are  masked  by  those  due  to  Inflam- 
mation. Chronic  abscess  under  the  bone 
without  arachnitis  may  occur  now  and  then 
in  syphiUtic  and  other  disease  of  the  cranial 
bones,  but  such  cases  are  very  rare.  They 
will  differ  from  those  of  heemorrhage  in  that 
the  symptoms  are  always  produced  very 
slowly.  The  writer  once  had  mo  opporttmity 
of  waicfaing  such  a  ease,  in  which  the  patient 
died  of  compreosion,  very  gradually  prodneed 
by  an  increasii^  collection  of  pas  between 
the  bone  and  dura  mater,  and  wi^out  any 
complication.  The  chief  symptom  was  con- 
stant wearing  headache,  wiuch  prevented 
sleep.  The  man  was  pale  and  feeble,  but 
not  puralysed  in  any  part,  excepting  that 
both  eyelids  drooped.  He  was  rational,  but 
spoke  slowly,  as  iJf  in  a  state  of  partial  stupor. 
During  the  last  two  or  three  days  of  life  he 
had  convulsions ;  and  finall;^*  fo^  twent^.foar 
hours,  be  was  in  a  state  of  increasing  msen- 
sibility. 

DiAONOsis. — It  will  be  seen  from  what  has 
been  said  above  that  the  diagnosis  of  com- 
pression by  symptoms  is  exceedingly  dilficolt, 
and  that  the  utmost  use  must  in  each  ease  be 
made  of  the  history  of  the  case.  In  those  of 
blood-compression  after  injury  to  a  menin- 
geal artery,  there  is  almost  always  the  fact 
that  the  patient  between  the  date  of  Uie 
injory  and  the  supervention  of  symptoms 
had  an  interval  durmg  which  there  appeared 
to  be  little  or  nothing  the  matter.  This 
history  is,  if  the  symptoms  have  developed 
rapidly  etnd  'n'ithout  the  signs  of  inflammation, 
by  itaelf  conclusive  for  dia^osis.  Under 
such  conditions  trephining  ought  to  be  at 
once  resorted  to,  or  possibly  it  might  be  yet 
better  practice  to  first  tie  the  carotid  artery. 

The  diagnosis  of  abscess  in  the  brain-snb- 
stance  has  already  been  discussed,  and  that 
of  inflammatory  ei^lections  from  meningitis 
will  be  examined  in  its  proper  place.  Sm 
Mbninoeb,  CEBBsaUi,  Inflammatiou  of. 
Simple  Traumatic. 

TsBATHEHT. — The  treatment  of  compres' 
eion  of  the  brain  is  almost  wholly  surgical,  and 
consists  in  the  use  of  the  trephine  and  knife  to 
elevate  depressed  bone,  or  evacuate  collections 
of  blood  or  pus.     Jonathan  Hutchinson. 

BBAIZf,  ConousBion  of. — "We  class 
under  the  head  '  Concussion  of  Brain '  all 
symptoms  which  result  simply  from  the 


shaking,  more  or  less  violently,  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  skull.  It  will  be  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  most  oasee  of  severe  shake  of  the 
brain  are  likely  to  be  oomplicated  by  visible 
lesions.  The  skull  may  m  broken  and  the 
brain  may  be  contused,  lacerated,  or  ecchy- 
mosed.  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that 
well-marked  and  even  serious  eymptoms  may 
be  produced  by  shaking  only,  and  without 
the  existence  of  any  lesion  discoverable  eitbor 
by  the  unaided  eye  or  the  microscope.  "We 
must  further  clearlj^  imderstand  that  this 
element  of  concussion  {ue.  the  results  of 
shake  independent  of  lesion)  enters  into 
almost  every  case  of  injury  to  the  head. 
Whatever  be  the  other  lesions,  it  is  usually 
the  fact  that  the  brain  has  been  more  or  less 
severely  shaken.  Thus  it  may  easily  happen 
in  oases  in  which  conspicuous  lesions  are 
IH'esent,  nioli  as  fracture  at  Hie  base  tar  loeal 
ccmtusion,  that  still  the  results  of  the  ahsJce 
are  the  most  important.  It  might  be  eon- 
vmient  if  we  were  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
of  most  eases  of  severe  injury  to  the  head  as 
Coneutnon  pUu  other  letionSj  with  the  en- 
deavour to  assign  to  each  added  complication 
its  proper  share  in  the  general  result.  These 
explanations  are  necessary  before  we  put  the 
question — Can  concussion  alone  cause  death? 
Although  it  is  highly  probable  that  we  ought 
to  reply  with  a  very  confident  affirmation, 
and  to  assert  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
concussiob  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  fatal 
event,  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove  it,  since 
the  cases  are  extremely  rare  in  which  severe 
concussion  is  produced  without  some  attend- 
ing lesion,  ^e  symptoms  caused  b^  eon- 
eussion  of  the  brain  may  be  studied  in  very 
numerous  oases  of  very  various  degrees  of 
severity,  which  yet  recover  perfectly.  From 
what  is  observed  in  these,  we  may  infer  aa 
to  the  part  which  concussion  takes  in  com- 
plicated cases  many  of  which  prove  &tal. 

The  results  of  concussion  may  be  divided 
into  three  stages.  The  first  stage  is  that  of 
collapse ;  the  second,  that  of  reaction,  or  of 
vaso-motor  paresis,  or,  if  named  from  its 
most  prominent  symptom,  the  aleepy  stage ; 
the  third  is  that  of  convaUseence,  or  recovery. 
The  symptoms  of  the  first  stage,  or  stage  of 
collapse,  vary  with  the  severity  of  the  case ; 
but  if  at  all  well-marked«  consist  in  feebleness 
of  pulse,  pallor  of  skin,  coldness  of  extremi- 
ties, and  dilatation  pupils.  The^  may 
appicwch  a  condition  which  threatens  imme- 
diate death.  There  is  no  stertor,  for  the  re- 
spiration is  too  feebly  performed.  Although 
tne  collapse  may  be  very  great,  the  insensi- 
bility is  rarely  quite  complete.  It  is  of  great 
importance,  in  this  stage,  to  establish  the 
negative  as  regards  all  forms  of  parafysis. 
If  any  non-symmetrical  aymptoms  are  pre- 
sent, the  case  is  more  than  mere  concussion. 
During,  this  stage  nothing  should  be  done, 
except  placing  the  patient  in  a  condition  of 
comfort,  and  preventing  the  cooling  of  the 
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ioify.  Stimulants,  mdeaB  the  oollapae  ii 
extreme,  should  be  avcnded. 

After  the  collapse  has  lasted  some  little  time 
(half-an-hoor  to  two,  three,  or  more  hours),  it 
bcf^ins  to  pass  off.  The  patient  moans,  mani- 
fests discomfort,  turns  on  his  side,  and  draws 
his  knees  up.  Very  often  at  this  period  sick- 
ness occore,  and  it  is  almost  invariable  if  the 
patient's  stomach  was  foil  at  the  time  of  the 
accident.  Consciousness  is  now  usually  re- 
stored, and,  by  rousing,  the  patient  may  be 
indnced  to  speak,  and  will  teU  his  name,  Ac. 
Gradually,  during  a  period  of  some  hours, 
tilie  ease  slides  on  into  the  sleepy  stage.  The 
pulse  is  now  relaxed  and  fiill,  the  skin  is 
waim  or  even  hot,  the  fiuie  may  be  some- 
what flnshed,  and  Uie  pupils  are  oontraeted. 
The  patient  is  overpowend  with  slecnpiness, 
and  ean  only  be  awakened  with  dimeolty. 
It  IB,  however*  alwi^  within  possibility  to 
awaken  him,  and  he  usually  rouses  hirrinnlf 
to  the  oalla  of  nature.  Very  commonly  the 
pulse  IB  irregular,  especially  if  the  patient 
be  young.  At  this  stage  again  care  most  be 
taken  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  any 
non-symmetrical  symptoms — any  wedmess 
of  a  Umb,  of  one  side  of  the  &ce,  or  of  any 
mngle  eye-muscle.  If  the  patient  passes  hu 
urine  or  fieces  in  bed,  or  if  there  is  long-con- 
tinued retention  of  mine,  it  is  very  probable 
tbst  there  is  more  than  mere  concussion — 
namely,  laceration  or  contusion.  The  sleepy 
stage  may  last  for  a  day  or  for  a  week,  aira 
it  is  in  severe  oases  so  well-marked  thiU  the 
patient's  eyelids  may  be  held  open,  and 
tiie  pupils  examined,  without  awaking  him. 
I>unng  this  stage  the  measures  of  treatment 
called  for  are  spare  diet,  purgation,  cold  to 
the  head,  and  quiet. 

imien  the  sleepy  stage  passes  off,  the  patient 
is  left  weary,  torpid,  untit  for  mental  effort, 
and  ofteoi  with  distressing  headache.  These  are 
the  symptoms  of  the  oonvalesoing  stage,  and 
they  may  last  more  or  less  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  patient  should  still  be  kept  carefully 
quiet,  no  stimulants  should  be  allowed,  and 
purgatives  should  occasionally  be  used.  Some 
of  the  symptoms  present  during  the  stage  of 
eonvalescence  may  persist  so  long  that  they 
may  rank  rather  as  sequelee.   Thus  there 
be  for  years  nervousness,  inaptitude  for 
buflineM,  Uabili^  to  headache,  and  peculiar 
Hiuceptibility  to  the  influence  of  stimulants. 
As  a  rale,  however,  even  after  vary  severe 
coQcosaon,  no  such  ill-results  are  left,  but 
toe  patient  regains,  after  a  time,  perfect  cere- 
brsi  health.    This  remark  must,  however, 
jut  be  held  to  apply  to  concussion  when 
received  in  railway  accidents ;  for  in  these 
cases  there  is  a  prospect  of  pecuniary  com- 
pensation, and  the  sequels  are  often  severe, 
prolonged,  and  very  peculiar. 

JOHATHAH  HUTOBZmON. 

BBAnr,  CongeBtton  of,— Bee  Bbaih, 
Hyperemia  o£  ] 


BBAIir,  HflBiaorrlLagelnto.— Stnox.  : 
Cerebral  Apoplexy;  Fr.  Himorrhage  eSri- 
hrale  imierttnUelle  ;  Ger.  Himaeklag, 

DKFiNmoH.— Escape  of  blood,  by  rupture 
of  a  vessel,  into  the  substance  or  cavities  of 
the  brain.  Hsemorrhage  into  the  meninges  is 
separately  described. 

Cerebral  hemorrhage  is  commonly  due  to 
the  rupture  of  an  artery,  very  rarely  to  the  rup- 
ture of  a  vein.  Occasionally,  minute  extrava- 
sations are  caused  by  rupture  of  capillaries, 
and  may  constitute,  by  their  number,  an  in- 
filtration of  the  cerebral  tissue  with  blood. 
This  is  seen  in  cases  of  venous  thrombosis. 
Hemorrhage  from  arteries  or  veins  may  also 
be  due  to  their  laceration  by  injury. 

^TiOLOOT.  —  Arterial  haiinorrhage  is 
usually  due  to  the  eoinoidence  of  weakened 
vascular  wall  and  increased  pressure  within 
the  TSssd.  The  causes  of  these  states  may 
be  regarded  as  the  conditions  predi»vo%ing 
to  cerebral  luemorrhage.  Hereditary  influence 
is  sometimes  distinctly  seen,  as  a  tendency  to 
vascular  degeneration,  or  to  conditions  which, 
as  renal  disease,  produce  such  degeneration. 
Similarity  of  vascular  distribution  may  also 
be  inherited,  and  may  determine  the  locality 
of  strain,  and,  therefore,  first  of  degeneration, 
and  ultimately  of  rupture.  Cerebral  hsemor- 
rhage  is  most  frequent  after  fifty  years  of 
age,  but  occurs  at  any  age,  though  rare  during 
the  fixst  half  of  life.  It  is  nearly  twice  as 
common  in  men  as  in  women.  It  is  said  to 
be  more  frequent  in  temperate  than  in 
tropical  climates,  in  winter  man  in  summer, 
and  at  high  than  at  low  elevations.  Certain 
acquired  conditions  act  as  predisposing 
causes.  Chronic  Bright's  disease  leads  to 
early  and  extreme  degeneration  of  vessels,  as 
well  as  directly  to  hypertrophy  of  the  heart 
and  increased  blood-pressure ;  hence  it  pre- 
disposes powerfrilly  to  cerebral  hfemorrhage. 
In  purpura  and  scurvy,  cerebral  heemorrhage 
occasionally  occurs,  and  also  in  pernicious 
amemia  and  leukcemia.  In  the  latter  it  is 
a  not  uncommon  cause  of  death.  In  these 
blood-states  the  mechanism  is  doubtless  im- 
paired nutrition  of  the  walls  of  the  smaller 
vessels,  which  permits  them  to  be  bulged  and 
thinned  by  a  blood-pressure  Uiat  may  even 
be  below  the  normaL  The  state  of  vascular 
repletion  known  as  *  plethora '  was  formeriy 
thought  to  be  a  frequent  cause  of  oerebru 
hemorrhage.  It  probably  does  aid  other 
causes,  but  rarely  co-exists  with  the  more 
efficient,  and  so  takes  a  subordinate  position. 
Chronic  alcoholism  and  opium-eating  are 
said  to  promote  vascular  degeneration. 

Among  other  remote  causes  must  be 
reckoned  heart-disease  and  syphilis,  both  of 
which  commonly  act  by  causing  an  aneur- 
ysm larger  than  those  that  are  the  special 
mechanism  of  hemorrhage.  Nevertheless, 
such  aneurysms  often  escape  even  the  most 
careful  search.  Each  of  these  causes,  so 
I  different  in  nature,  acts  by  altering  the  wall 
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of  the  vessel — the  one  by  a  prooeas  of  growth, 
the  other  by  mflammation  excited  by  imper- 
feet  obatraetion  with  a  ping  from  an  inflamed 
cardiac  valve. 

The  proximate  causes  of  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage are  the  weakened  state  of  the  wall  of 
the  vessel,  and  commonly  some  increase  of 
blood-pressure.  The  vessel- wall  is  weakened 
by  dc^^eneration,  and  is  often  imperfectly 
supported  in  an  atrophiol  brain.  The  in- 
crease of  pressure  within  the  vessels  may 
be  permanent,  as  in  peripheral  obstruction, 
with  or  without  hypertrophy  of  the  heart ;  or 
temporary,  as  in  excited  action  of  the  heart, 
or  impeded  circulation  through  the  lungs 
during  effort.  These  causes  are  considered 
more  fully  in  the  article  on  Bkun,  Vessels 
of,  Diseases  of. 

Haemorrhage  from  a  vein  is  rare,  except  as 
the  result  of  laceration  by  direct  injury,  or  of 
ulceration  invading  the  vein  from  without. 
Varicose  veins  in  the  pia  mater  may  some- 
times rupture  (Andral). 

Considerable  capillary  haemorrhage  is 
usually  due  to  the  venous  obstraction  already 
mentioned.  It  may  also  result  from  cephalic 
congestion  due  to  any  cause,  from  capillary 
embolism,  and  from  the  blood-states  which 
cause  larger  vessels  to  give  way.  In  all  these 
blood-states  similar  extravasations  are  often 
seen  in  the  retina  from  the  same  immediate 
cause. 

Anatomioai.  Chabacterb. — In  intra-oere- 
bral  hasmorrhage,  the  blood  is  extravasated 
into  the  substance  or  into  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain — ^into  the  ventricles  usually  by  rupture 
of  a  previous  extravasation  within  the  cerebral 
anbstanoe.  In  the  latter  situation  the  blood 
occupies  a  cavity  fbrmed  by  laceration  of  the 
brain-tissiM ;  rarely,  when  very  minute  and 
'  eapiUary,'  by  merely  separating  the  fibres. 
In  uze,  an  extravasation  varies  from  that  of 
a  pea  or  even  smaller,  up  to  that  of  the  fist. 
The  blood  is  found  clotted,  and  reddish-black 
in  colour;  fragments  of  brain-tissue  are 
mingled  with  it.  The  cavity  containing  it  is 
often  very  irregular  in  shape ;  its  waUs  are 
uneven,  present  projecting  shreds  of  lacerated 
brain- substance,  and  are  blood-stained  aud 
softened — at  first  by  imbibition  of  senmi, 
and  later  by  inflammation.  Many  small 
extravasations  are  often  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  larger  olot.  Usually  there  is 
only  one  large  extravasatitm ;  sometimes, 
however,  there  are  two  or  three.  The 
extravasated  blood  exercises  pressure :  the 
convolutians  are  flattened ;  the  &lx  is  bulged 
to  the  opposite  side  (Hughlings  Jackson, 
Hutchinson) ;  and  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere 
is  aniemic.  The  efiused  blood  may  tear  its 
way  into  the  lateral  ventricle ;  it  then  speedily 
distends  both  lateral  ventricles  and  the  third 
and  fourth  ventricles,  and  escapes  by  the 
openings  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  central  and  lateral,  into  the  sub- 
arachnoid space.   Or  the  blood  may  escape 


to  the  sturface,  infiltrate  the  pia  mater,  and 
tear  its  way  into  the  subarachnoid  cavity, 
often  by  a  very  small  opening.    It  is  rarely 
that  the  artery  from  which  the  blood  has 
escaped  can  be  detected.   OccamonaUy  the 
extravasation  can  be  traced  to  the  mptore  of 
an  aneui^sm  of  some  size.   In  other  oases 
miliary  aneurysms  may  be  found  on  many 
vessels.    The   larger    arteries  commonly 
<  present  atheromatous  changes,  but  these  are 
I  only  associated  by  being  the  result  of  some 
'  of  the  causes,  and  especially  of  age. 

After  a  time  the  extravasated  blood  under- 
!  goes  changes.  The  clot  shrinks  and  gradu- 
ally becomes,  first  chocolate,  then  brown,  and 
ultimately  a  reddish-yellow ;  and  it  then 
contains  chiefly  &t-globnles,  pigment  and 
other  granules,  and  hsmatoidin  crystala 
The  rapidity  with  which  it  undergoes  this 
change  is  doubtful,  and  certainly  varies.  It 
is  said  that  the  distinctive  blood-colour  has 
disappeared  as  early  as  tlie  twentieth  day. 
Meanwhile  the  walb  of  the  cavity  undergo 
changes.  The  inflammation,  in  nve  oaseg 
excessive  and  purulent,  is  usually  conserva- 
tive, and  leads  to  the  formation  of  connective 
tissue.  A  firm  wall  is  thus  developed,  the 
inner  surface  of  which  becomes  snurath  by 
the  softening  and  removal  of  the  loose  fr^- 
ments  of  brain-substance  ;  by  this  means  a 
c^st  is  formed.  It  is  said  that  connective 
tissue  may  extend  across  its  cavity,  and  that 
in  rare  oases,  the  fluid  being  absorbed,  the 
cyst-walls  may  imite,  and  a  cicatrix  result. 
Such  cicatrices  nre,  however,  much  more  fre- 
quently due  to  softening  than  to  hemorrhage. 

Heemorrhage  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the 
brain,  but  is  more  frequent  in  some  situa- 
tions than  in  others.  The  most  frequent  seat 
is  the  corpus  striatum  and  the  region  just 
outside  it:  nearly  half  the  intra-cerebral 
haemorihages  are  in  this  situation.  OUier 
primary  seats,  in  the  order  of  frequency,  are 
the  centrum  ovale,  the  cortex,  the  pons  and 
peduncles,  the  cerebellum,  the  optic  thalamus 
(often  affected  by  an  extension  of  the  htemor- 
rhage  from  the  corpus  striatum),  the  posterior 
portion  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
hemisphere.  The  frequency  of  hemorrhage 
in  the  cerebrum  is  twenty  times  greater  than 
into  the  cerebellum.  The  frequent  extrava- 
sation into  and  outside  the  corpus  striatum, 
is  explained  by  the  vascular  supply.  As  the 
rupture  is  often  near  the  edge  of  the  lenti- 
cular nucleus  the  blood  tears  up  the  white 
substance :  and  this  makes  the  frequency 
of  heemorrhage  into  the  centrum  ovale  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain.  See  Bbain,  Vessels 
Diseases  of. 

Traumatic  hiemorrhage  occurs  into  and 
from  a  lacerated  portion  of  brain,  and  is 
most  frequently  found  on  the  surface,  occu- 
pying mainly  the  middle  of  the  convex  por- 
tion of  each  convolution,  and  some  other 
regions  much  exposed  to  injury,  as  the  sur- 
face of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  and  the 
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ander  stufftce  of  the  frontal  lobe.  Ventri- 
calar  htemorrhage  Bometimes  results  from 
traumatic  rapture  of  s  small  vein  on  the 
soriaee  of  the  corpus  Btriatom  (Prescott 
Hewett). 

Soft  tomonrs  (especially  gliomata)  are 
sometimes  the  seat  of  hemorrhage.  The  dis- 
tinction from  simple  heemorrbage  (sometimes 
difficult)  rests  on  their  position  being  com- 
monly  one  in  which  oereoral  hemorrhage  is 
rare;  andonMuiMgelatiiunia-lookingtiiznoni- 
sobstanca  being  fotmdt  into  which  hnmw- 
rfaage  has  not  occurred,  and  which  has 
eharaeteristio  nueroaeopic  featnrea. 

Other  oi^ans  may  m  healthy,  or  i^esent 
the  ofaan^  which  itaTe  been  mentioned  as 
{Hwdinosmg  causes;  the  lungs  are  usually 
■eeonaarily  congested,  often  intensely. 

Stmptohs. — The  ocenrrenee  of  cerebral 
hsemorrhage  is  indicated  by  cerebral  symp- 
toms of  two  classes,  the  one  general  and 
more  or  less  transient,  the  other  local  and 
more  or  less  permanent.  In  addition  to 
these  there  are  sometimes  premonitory 
symptoms;  and  commonly  general  symp- 
toms,  manifested  by  pnlse,  temperature,  Ac., 
which  are  secondary  to  the  brain-leaion. 

PremtmiioTv  Bymptonu,  somewhat  rare, 
•re  those  of  altered  cerebral  ftmotion  due  to 
local  vaaeular  disease,  headache,  vertiginous 
feelings,  local  weakness  or  nmnbness,  slight 
mental  changes,  and  slight  affection  of  q>eech 
(tee  Bruiv,  Vessels  o^  Diseases  of;  and 
BsAiM,  Amemia  of).  But  the  disease  eansing 
them  is  commonly  distinct  from  that  causing 
the  hemorrhage.  The  miliary  aneurysms 
cause  no  symptoms,  and  hence  it  is  only  in 
the  case  of  aneurysm  of  larger  vessels  that 
there  are  true  premonitory  symptoms. 
Hence  they  are  less  frequent  than  in  cases 
of  softening. 

The  oiuet  of  hemorrhage  is  usually  ac- 
cmnpanied  with  apoplexy,  t.0.  loss  of  con- 
seionsness  and  of  power  of  motion  and  of 
sensation,  often  with  relaxation  of  the  sphinc- 
ters and  loss  of  reflex  action  (tee  Afopicxt, 
Cibsbral).  These  symptoms  are  profcnmd 
and  lasting  aocrarding  to  the  size  of  the 
hcmonfaage  and  ite  position ;  being  espe- 
dall^  marked  in  laige  and  double  effiisions, 
in  mtra- ventricular  heemorrheige,  and  in 
hfimmrhage  into  the  pons.  In  a  case  of 
moderate  severity  they  last  only  a  few  hours, 
and  gradually  pass  away.  In  severer  cases 
they  may  deepen  imtil  death  occurs  from 
failure  of  respiratory  power.  Death  is  rarely 
very  speedy,  life  be^g  usuaUy  prolonged  for 
some  hours  even  in  the  most  rapidly  fatal 
cases.  In  rare  instances  of  hsmorrhage 
into  the  medulla,  and  also  in  meningMl 
luemotrhage,  death  has  occurred  in  five 
minutes.  |mbably  in  each  case  from  the 
interference  witii   the  respiratory 

centre. 

The  temperature  is  at  first  lowered  one  or 
two  degrees;  the  pulse  becomes  lees  frequent; 
14 


and  the  respiration  slow.  The  Cheyne-Stokes 
respiratory  rhythm  often  precedes  death. 
After  a  few  hours  the  temperature  rises  to 
the  normal  and  in  mild  cases  stops  there, 
but  in  graver  cases  it  rises  above  the  normal 
two  or  three  degrees.  In  some  ver^  grave 
casee  the  initial  fall  or  subsequent  nse  may 
be  extreme  and  go  on  until  death  occurs, 
sometimes  reaching  90°  in  the  one  case,  and 
107°  or  108°  in  the  other  (BoumeviUe).  The 
urine  is  at  first  abimdant,  of  low  speoifio 
gravity,  and  acid  in  reaction. 

In  slight  cases  of  cerebral  haemorrhage 
there  may  be  no  loss  of  eonsciouances. 
Vomiting  in  such  cases  is  not  infrequent. 
In  other  rare  cases  of  large  hemorrhage, 
especially  between  the  external  capsule  of 
the  corpus  striatum  and  the  island  of  Bell 
(Broadbent),  the  loss  of  consciousness  comes 
on  gradually,  after  other  symptoms,  as  of 
shock,  for  example,  have  lasted  for  an  hour 
or  two.  These  cases  have  been  termed 
ingrave$eent. 

Local  symptoms,  often  permanent,  and 
always  of  longer  duration  than  the  loss  of 
consciousness,  are  present  in  all  cases  of  cir- 
cumsoribed  cerebral  hemorrhage,  except  in 
the  rare  instances  in  which,  by  its  central 
position  in  the  pons  and  medtula,  it  causes 
directly  bilateral  effects  only,  which  are 
added  to  and  intmsify  the  geneiied  symptoms 
caused  indirectly.  In  a  unilateral  cerebral 
lesion,  the  direct  symptoms  are  nnilatenU 
loss  of  power  <tf  voluntary  movement  and 
often  of  sensation,  aoeom^nied  sometimes 
with  convulsion  or  rigidity.  These  local 
symptoms  may  commence  a  few  minutes  or 
longer  before  the  loss  of  oonsciousnesB.  They 
coexist  with  the  apoplectic  condition,  and 
may  often  be  recognised,  even  during  coma, 
by  the  flaccidity  of  the  paralysed  limbs, 
which  fall  more  helplessly  t^an  those  of  the 
opposite  side;  by  inequality  of  the  mouth 
and  of  the  pupils ;  by  conjugate  deviation  of 
the  head  and  eyes  towards  the  aide  of  the 
brain  imured;  by  convulsive  movements; 
and.  as  Uie  apoplexy  clears,  b^  the  detection 
of  unilateral  defect  of  sensibility.  The  coma 
passing  away,  these  signs  become  more  dis- 
tinct, and  sil  the  s^ptoms  of  hemiplegia 
remain,  varying  in  mtensity  and  extent  ac- 
cording to  the  position  of  the  lesion.  The 
apoplectic  state  may  recur  after  its  disappear* 
ance — a  grave  symptom,  usually  indicating 
that  a  fresh  hemorrhage  has  occurred  in  the 
same  or  the  other  side  of  the  brain,  or  more 
frequently  that  the  blood  has  escaped  into 
the  ventricles.  In  the  former  case  the  uni- 
lateral symptoms,  conjugate  deviation  of  the 
head  and  eyes,  Ac,  are  increased  on  the 
same,  or  transferred  to  the  opposite  side ;  in 
the  latter  the  tmilatend  symptoms  disappear, 
and  general  powerlessness  and  deep  coma 
supervene,  with  stertor,  relaxation  of  the 
sphincters,  lowered  temperature,  and  im> 
peded  respiration.   Death  always  ensues. 
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Convulsion  may  be  a  eonspioaons  symptom 
at  the  onset  or  subsequently.  It  is  usually 
unilateral  in  its  course  or  commencement, 
beginning  on  the  side  paralysed,  rarely  affect- 
ing only  the  non-pariUysed  side.  In  cases  in 
which  the  blood  escapes  slowly,  convulsions 
may  occur  on  one  side,  and  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  or  two  may  cease,  the  side  at  the 
same  time  becoming  powerless.  Thia  is  due 
to  the  motor  stniotures,  commonly  those  of 
the  cortex,  being  at  first  irritated  by  the 
hsmorrhage,  and  afterwards  interrupted  or 
compressed  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  function. 
'Where  convulsion  is  not  met  with,  muscular 
twitching  or  rigidity  may  occur.  General  or 
widely-spread  rigidity  or  twitching  points  to 
a  bilateral  lesion ;  if  with  coma,  to  ventri- 
cular hemorrhage. 

After  a  day  or  two  symptoms  of  irritation 
about  the  cerebral  lesion  come  on,  such  as 
headache,  delirium,  and  rigidity  in  the 
paralysed  limbs.  During  thia  period  the 
temperature  rises  above  the  normal,  and 
the  pulse  becomes  quick.  On  their  subsidence 
these  symptoms,  if  the  lesion  is  slight,  may 
be  scarcely  recognisable,  and  a  statitmary 
poriod  ensaes,  at  the  end  of  which  recovery 
of  power  over  the  paralysed  limbs  begins. 
In  Might  cases  power  may  be  recovered  very 
speedily.  Its  return  depends  upon  the  struc- 
tural recovery  of  slightly  damaged  tissue,  and 
on  other  parts  taking  on  an  increased  func- 
tion in  compensation  for  that  which  is 
destroyed.  The  electric  irritability  of  the 
muscles  exhibits  little  change.  Sometimes, 
however,  when  there  is  great  irritation  at 
the  lesion  propagated  downwards  to  the  cord, 
a  marked  initial  increase  in  the  irritability 
may  precede  a  considerable  depression, 
coinciaent  with  rapid  wasting.  Recovery 
of  power  is  rarely  omnplete  except  in  those 
eases  in  which  the  area  of  damage  is  very 
small;  and  when  the  damage  is  large  and 
affects  an  important  motor  region,  there  may 
be  no  recovery,  loss  of  power  persisting, 
eommcnily  with  more  or  less  '  late  r^dity ' 
in  the  paralysed  limbs.  Slight  permanent 
mental  change  often  remains,  and  as  the 
motor  power  is  recovered,  ataxic  and  other 
disorders  of  movement  may  supervene  in  the 
limbs  which  were  paralysed,  although  much 
less  conmionly  than  after  softening. 

Diagnosis.  —  The  diagnosis  of  cerebral 
hEemorrhage  rests  on  the  symptoms  of  a 
locahsed  cerebral  lesion  occurring  suddenly. 
The  conditions  from  which  it  has  most 
commonly  to  be  distinguished  are — conges- 
tion of  the  brain;  softening  of  the  Inain, 
emboUo  and  thrombie;  and  sometimes 
tumour.  For  the  distinction  from  it  of  other 
causes  of  apoplectic  loss  of  fionsdousness, 
urffmia.post-epilepticcoma,  &c,8ee  Apopi^xt, 

CEREBXAIi. 

From  congestion  the  chief  distinction 
of  the  cerebral  htemorrhage  lies  in  the 
transient  nature  of  the  loss  of  oonscioos- 


ness,  and  in  the  sUghtness  and  general 
character  of  the  symptoms  which  charac- 
terise the  former.  Congestion  generally, 
htemorrhago  only  sometimes,  comes  on 
during  effort ;  and  the  absence  of  history  of 
effort  is  in  fevour  of  the  latter.  Similarly, 
the  premonitory  ^mptoms  which  are  usoally 
present  in  congestion  are  generally  absent  in 
hesmorrhage.  The  loss  oi  motor  poiwer,  and 
the  symptoms  of  eerebnJ  shock,  are  luuch 
greater  m  hsmOTriiage  than  in  ctngestifm. 
It  must  be  remnnberad  that  the  two  states 
frequently  coexist.  From  softening  conse- 
quent on  emboUsm  cerebral  hemorrhage  has 
fuso  to  be  distinguished.  The  subjects  of  the 
latter  axe  usually  of  an  earlier  age  than  those 
of  hemorrhage ;  their  vessels  are  healthy, 
but  they  have  organic  heart-disease,  which 
is  often  grave.  There  may  be  evidence  of 
embolism  elsewhere,  in  spleen,  kidn^,  or 
retina.  Loss  of  consciousness  is  often  aJ^sent 
in  emboUsm,  and  the  paralysis  often  comes 
on  deliberately,  and  is  almost  always  brief 
in  duration.  Deep  apoplectic  coma  should 
always  lead  to  a  sospicirai  that  bBmorrtiage 
is  the  lemon,  and  this  espeoiaDy  in  cases  of 
^oung  persons  with  heart  disease.  It  is 
miportant  not  to  let  the  {ffesenoe  of  heart- 
disease  exclude  the  idea  of  hsmoTrhage, 
because  it  is  in  soch  oases  that  the  most 
severe  forms  of  bmuonhage  are  met  with, 
when  there  is  an  aneurysm,  due  to  embolism, 
and  this  has  ruptured.  From  ao/tening  due 
to  thromboais  the  distinction  is  often  difficult. 
Age,  and  the  state  of  the  vessels,  no  Icmger 
serve  as  guides.  The  presence  of  chronic 
Bright's  disease  is  slightly  in  favour  of 
hemorrhage  ;  atheroma,  the  cause  of  soften- 
ing in  late  life,  being  also  induced  by  it,  but 
only  to  a  slight  extent.  Excitement  at  the 
time  of  the  onset  suggests  heemoniiage ;  de- 
presnon,  physical  or  mental,  suggests  soften- 
ing. The  oecnrrsnee  of  previous  hemiplegie 
attacks  points  to  softening.  IntheattacK,lo8S 
of  consciousness  is  much  more  oonffldenU)le, 
in  proportion  to  the  subsequent  paralysis, 
in  hemorrhage  than  in  softening.  But  the 
distinction  on  this  ground  is  often  very 
difficult,  since  loss  of  consciousness  may  be 
absent  in  slight  hemorrbi^e,  and  consider- 
able in  an  extensive  softening.  A  dehberate 
onset  is  in  favour  of  softening ;  and  so  are 
much  mental  change,  and  early  rigidity.  A 
definite  foil  of  temperature  is  generally  caused 
by  rupture  of  a  vessel,  and  so  also  is  a  rise 
within  twelve  hours.  Paralysis  of  sudden 
onset,  in  oases  of  tumour,  may  be  ascribed 
to  haonorrhage,  to  which  it  is  indeed  some- 
times, but  not  always,  due.  Usually,  en^niiy 
elioits  a  history  of  gradual,  Iong-o<uitiiniea 
symptoms;  intense  headache  and  fqrtio 
neuritis  are  stron^^y  suggestive  of  a' tumour 
into  which  a  hemorrhage  may  have  occurred. 

Heemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the 
bniin    is    distinguished    from  meningeal 
\  hamorrhage  by  the  pain  and  mratal  excite- 
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meat  being  less  coiwpieaotis,  eonTnlsion 
rarar,  and  by  the  presence  of  symptoms  of 
ft  local  lesion.  H{Kmorrhage  into  the  ventri- 
cUt,  which  resembles  meningeal  hemorrhage 
in  the  generality  of  its  symptoms,  is  nsually 
distinguished  by  succeeding  the  symptoms  of 
a  cirtsamscribed  lesion. 

PaoaNOSis. — During  the  attack  itself  the 
prognods  in  hemorrhage  into  the  brain  must 
be  guided  by  the  intensity  of  the  ymptoms, 
and  by  the  |d>oe  of  the  lesion,  as  »r  M  that 
can  be  Meertained.  Death  is  fsobablii  if  the 
coma  is  profound,  or  has  not  begun  to  lessen 
at  the  ood  of  twenty-f(»r  boura,  and  if  Ae 
early  depresuon,  or  the  subsequent  rise  of 
temperature  uid  pulse-rate,  is  great.  Most 
cases  are  hf^peless  in  which  there  is  marked  in- 
terfarenee  with  respiration — even  hiccough  is 
a  eauae  of  anxiety.  When  the  symptoms  indi- 
cate Tsntrieolar  heemorrhage,  or  hemorrhage 
into  the  pons,  there  is  little  chance  of  surriTsJ. 
In  menmgeal  hsmorrhage  with  coma  the 
prognosis  is  exceedingly  grave.  Gonscioue- 
ness  being  recovered,  and  the  danger  of 
immediate  death  over,  the  freedom  from 
much  secondary  pyrexia,  from  lung-conges- 
tion, and  from  bedsores,  is  a  favourable 
indication.  The  chance  oi  recovery  from 
the  paralyms  is  estimated  by  evidence  of 
pontion  of  the  lesion,  and  by  any  indications 
of  improvement.  Early  contraction  of  the 
flexors  is  unfevoorable.  The  danger  of  re- 
enrrence  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
vascular  disease,  and  the  existence  of  irre- 
movable causes  of  increased  arterial  tension. 
Hence  the  prognosis  is  rendered  unfavourable 
by  advanced  age,  or  chronic  renal  disease,  and 
by  the  evidence  of  general  premature  decay. 

Tbeaticent. — During  the  attack. — Best 
is  the  most  important.  The  patient  should 
remain,  as  far  as  possible,  where  he  is  seized ; 
stillness  must  be  secured;  and  all  effort  is  to 
be  avoided.  The  posture  should  be  recum- 
bent, with  the  head  raised,  and  flexion  of 
the  neck  should  be  avoided.  Any  cause  of 
paasivB  cerebral  congestion,  auch  as  a  tight 
collar,  must  be  looked  for  and  removed. 
Venesection  was  formerly  almost  always 
employed  in  such  cases — certainly  too  univer- 
sally, but  is  now  quite  discarded — perhaps 
too  absolutely.  Loss  of  blood  lessens  the 
tone  of  the  heart  and  vascular  tension ;  it 
thus  hastens  the  cessation  of  external  bleed- 
ing. Doubtless  it  acts  in  the  same  way  in 
internal  haemorrhage.  It  may  be  used  with 
probable  advantage  if  the  arterial  tension  is 
great  (that  is,  if  the  pulse  is  incompressible), 
the  heart  acting  strongly,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  intracranial  hemorrhage 
is  ineteasing.  A  small  quantity  of  blood 
should  be  taken  rapidly.  In  ventricular 
hsmorrhage,  venesection  is  i«obably  power- 
less for  good.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  may 
not  be  equally  inoaf>able  of  doing  harm  in 
other  ways  too  obvious  to  be  pointed  out. 
Fashion  should  neither  determine  treatment 


nor  be  forgotten  as  inflneneing  the  estimate 
formed  by  the  friends  of  a  sufferer.  Venesec- 
tion should  not  be  employed  where  there  is 
any  evidence  of  failing  heart-power.  Its  in- 
dications are  drawn  as  much  from  the  state  of 
the  patient,  as  from  the  fact  of  heemorrhage. 
Bright's  disease  is  no  contra-indication. 

If  bleeding  is  not  employed,  the  object  to 
be  aimed  at  by  other  measures  must  be  to 
lower  the  arterial  pressure  within  the  skull, 
by  keeping  down  the  heart's  action,  by  re- 
ducing the  volume  of  the  blood,  and  by 
diverting  the  blood  as  &r  as  possible  from  the 
brain,  by  relaxing  the  systemic  vessels,  while 
endeavouring  to  obtain  contraction  of  the 
cerebral  vessels.  Warmth  may  be  api^ed 
to  the  limbs,  aided  by  sinapisms.  Dry-cup- 
ping to  the  sur&ce,  and  purgatives,  as  croton 
oil  or  calomel,  will  divert  the  blood  to  the 
surface,  or  to  the  capacious  intestinal  vessels. 
Drugs  which  would  cause  contraction  of  the 
vessels  are  to  be  avoided,  since  their  infiuence 
being  on  the  smallest  vessels  and  universal, 
their  tendency  is  to  increase  arterial  tension 
and  heemorrhage.  To  this,  however,  digitalis 
is  an  exception,  since  its  action  seems  to  be 
chiefly  on  arteries  larger  than  those  that 
burst.  Diuretics  are  of  grwt  value,  and  their 
administration  should  never  be  neglected. 
Gontnuition  of  enoepfaalic  vessels  may  be 
furthered  by  cold  to  the  head  or  sinapisms 
to  the  neck,  according  as  the  head  is  hotter 
or  colder  than  normal.  The  heart  should  be 
allowed  to  fail  a  little  below  the  normal  in 
force,  but  failure  of  power  must  be  vrarded 
off  by  stimulants  given  with  great  care. 
Convulsion  is  more  effectually  checked  by 
cold  than  by  bromides ;  the  latter  may  be 
given  if  the  convulsion  recurs. 

Aff^er  the  attack. — During  the  stc^  of 
irritation,  rest  must  be  maintained,  and  all 
sources  of  annoyance  must  be  avoided.  The 
bowels  should  be  kept  gently  open  by  laxa- 
tives or  by  injections.  Stimnluits  must  be 
avoided,  and  the  diet  should  be  li^t.  Fain 
may  be  relieved  by  cold  to  the  head,  a  blister 
to  the  neck,  or  by  Indian  hemp,  bromide  of 
potassium,  or  a  small  dose  of  hyoscine. 

During  reparation  the  diet  must  be 
nutritions,  but  careftiUy  regulated ;  and 
constijMtion  of  the  bowels  must  be  avoided. 
Bubbing  of  the  limbs,  and  their  gentle 
exercise,  will  aid  their  recovery;  and  after 
the  symptoms  of  irritation  nave  passed, 
faradisation  will  improve  muscular  nutrition, 
and  is  especially  indicated  where  rapid  loss 
of  irritability  indicates  probable  wasting. 
Nervine  tonics  probably  aid  a  little  the 
recovery  of  slightly  damaged  structures  : 
quinine  and  strychnine,  or  vei^  smaU  doses 
of  phosphorus  if  there  is  no  kidney-disease. 
In  Matnriia  the  svrup  of  the  phosphate  of 
iron  ia  good.  Warmth,  change  of  scene, 
and  efaeenul  mental  surroundings  are  useful 
adjuncts,  especially  in  the  later  stages  of 
recovery.  W.  B.  Oowehs. 
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HypersBmia  of.  — Stnok.  : 

Congestion  of  the  Brain. 

Definition. — Increase  in  the  quantity  of 
blood  within  the  capillaries  of  the  brain,  other 
than  that  which  is  merely  the  eaxly  stage  of 
inflammation. 

Since  neither  the  arteries  nor  the  veins 
of  the  brain-BubstaDce  can  be  over-distended 
vith  blood  without  capillary  hypenemiat  and 
sinoe  it  is  to  capillary  hypenemia  that  the 
functional  disturbance  of  the  brain  is  related, 
this  may  be  justly  taken  as  the  essential 
pathological  element  in  cerebral  congestion. 
The  congestion  may  be  active,  when  the 
capillaries  contain,  in  consequence  of  arterial 
distension  or  dilatation,  an  increased  amount 
of  oxygenated  blood  passing  rapidly  through 
them ;  or  it  may  be  paanve,  when,  from 
venous  obstruction,  the  increased  blood  in 
the  oapillaries  is  slowly  moving,  and  is  be- 
coming, or  is  in  great  part  already,  venous. 

'  Congestion  of  the  brain '  is  often  alleged  ' 
because  no  other  explanation  of  symptoms 
occurs  to  the  mind  of  the  practitioner,  al- 
though there  may  be  no  real  evidence  of  i 
such  ft  state.   Like  '  congestion  of  the  liver,' 
it  is  often  adopted  merely  because  it  is  a  ' 
convenient  refuge  for  a  destitute  diagnosis, 
and  pleases  the  patient  as  an  ezphmation 
which  both  satisfies  and  gratifies  him.  But 
it  should  never  be  assumed  on  purely  nega- 
tive evidence.   Some  descriptions  of  it  have 
been  written  entirely  from  oases  of  hypo- 
chondriacal dysfesthesia. 

^TiOLOOT. —  (A)  Active  congestion  of  the 
brain  may  be  general  or  partial.  Of  the 
gen&ral  form  the  remots  causes  are  as  fol- 
lows : — Men  are  said  to  be  more  liable  to  it 
than  women.  Age  increases  its  frequency, 
chiefly  from  the  greater  frequency  of  its 
causes ;  yet  children,  from  the  smaitiveness 
of  thdr  vaso-motor  system,  occasionally 
sufier  from  active  cerebral  congestion.  Here- 
dity has  only  an  indirect  influence.  The 
plethoric  condition,  with  its  tendency  to 
general  overfilling  of  the  vessels,  is  a  power- 
ful predisponent.  The  immediaie  causes  of 
excessive  flow  Uuvugh  the  arteries  of  the 
brain  may  be  thus  stated :  (1)  Increase  in 
the  blood-pressure — either  general,  from  ex- 
cessive action  of  the  heart  (as  in  extreme 
hypertrophy  or  functional  overaction) ;  or 
partial,  from  an  obstruction  elsewhere,  throw- 
ing an  undue  proportion  of  the  pressure  upon 
the  cerebral  vessels.  This  is  seen  in  con- 
traction of  the  aorta  beyond  the  origin  of  the 
vessels  to  the  head,  and  in  sudden  contrac- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  the  systemic 
arterioles,  as  those  of  the  snrfiura,  in  exposure 
to  cold  and  in  a^e.  In  some  states,  as 
Bright's  disease,  its  influence  on  organs  is 
partially  counteracted  by  the  contraction  of 
the  smaller  arterioles.  It  results  similarly 
from  all  cardiac  excitement,  whether  due  to 
mental  or  physical  causes.  (2)  Active  arterial 
dilatation  of  vaso-motor  origin  may  be  excited 


by  prolonged  mental  work,  severe  emotion, 
insolation,  digestive  disturbances,  or  from 
the  presence  in  the  blood  of  various  poisons, 
such  as  alcohol,  and  amyl-nitrite  or  nitro- 
glycerine. In  these  cases  the  vaso-motor 
disturbance  may  precede  and  cause,  or  may 
succeed  and  result  from,  the  overaetitm  ot 
the  brain-tisene,  which  is  intensified  by  it. 
It  occurs  in  the  second  stage  of  many 
attacks  of  migraine.  This  cause  may  be 
conjoined  with  excited  action  of  the  heart,  as 
in  exophthalmic  goitre.    In  acute  aIc(^liQ 

Soieoning  the  cerebral  congestion  is,  as 
[iemeyer  suggested,  secondary  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  brain-tissue,  although  the  simol- 
taneouB  flushing  of  the  face  makes  this 
doubtful ;  in  chronic  alcoholism  the  conges- 
tion may  be  primary.  In  pyrexia  the  head- 
ache and  delirium  have  been  thought  to  be 
due  to  congestion,  but  more  likely  result  from 
the  blood-state.  (8)  Lessened  atmospherio 
pressure  may  cause  congestion  of  the  Drain, 
as  in  the  '  Zenith '  balloon-catastrophe ;  and 
it  probably  occurs  when  divers  pass  from,  the 
increased  to  normal  pressure.  (4)  Gravita- 
tion in  the  recumbent  posture  may  alone 
cause  cerebral  hypertemia,  or  may  powerfully 
aid  other  causes  in  producing  it. 

Partial  active  congestion  of  brain-tissae 
occurs  chiefly  from  disease  of  the  arteries, 
which  perverts  the  local  distribution  of  the 
blood-pressure ;  in  oi^i^io  brain-diseases, 
as  tumour,  haemorrhage,  &c. ;  after  blows 
on  the  head ;  and  probably  also  from  local 
overaction  of  special  centres.  It  may  also 
be  due  to  a  slight  degree  and  transient  dura- 
tion of  the  activity  of  the  causeB  of  looal 
inflammation. 

(B)  Pattive  congestion  of  the  brain,  when 
geiteral,  is  tlie  result  of  impeded  return  of 
blood  frxun  the  head.  It  is  intense  in  death 
from  all  forma  of  aufibcation  or  by  hanging. 
It  maybe  due  to  press  ore  on  the  vans  in  the 
neck,  as  by  tumours  or  tight  collars ;  pressure 
on  the  innominate  veins  by  tumonrs  or  aneur- 
ysm ;  or  obstruction  to  the  circulati(ni  from 
violent  respiratory  eflorts,  as  exertion,  oongh, 
or  blowing  wind-instruments.  It  may  be 
caused  by  impediments  within  the  circulation, 
such  as  tricuspid  insufliciency  and  its  causes 
in  the  lungs,  or  even  by  disease  on  the  left 
side  of  the  heart.  The  recumbent  posture 
assists  aU  these  influences. 

Partial  passive  congestion  may  occur  from 
pressure  on  a  cerebral  vein,  from  locfU  venous 
thrombosis,  or  from  pressure  by  a  growth  on 
one  of  the  cerebral  amuses. 

AtTATOHiCAL  Appeabahoks. — The  oainlla- 
ries  are  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye  even  when 
over- distended,  but  with  the  microscope  they 
are  seen  to  be  dilated,  oflen  to  twice  their 
normal  calibre.  Their  distension  is  indicated 
by  a  deeper  and  reddish  tint  of  the  grey  sub- 
stance ;  and  the  fulness  of  the  small  arteries 
and  veins  shows  itself  in  an  increase,  often 
very  great,  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  red 
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pointa  TiBible  on  section  of  the  white  matter. 
In  aeliTe  congestion  the  arteries  are  said  to 
be  diitinotly  larger  than  normal,  and  their 
pnivaacnlar  spaces  lessened  in  size;  the 
minate  vessels  of  the  meninges  are  distended. 
Indeed  in  all  fomiB  of  general  congestion, 
the  Btate  of  the  veuele  is  genermUr  more 
distinet  in  the  pia  mater  than  in  uie  sab- 
stance  of  the  brain.  Even  in  those,  how- 
erer,  it  is  ehiefly  the  congestion  that  wonld 
pass  on  to  inflammation,  or  is  rei^y  its  first 
stage,  that  leaves  distinct  traces.  In  pas- 
sive congestion  the  veins  and  sinnses  are 
gorged  vith  blood.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  such  engorgement  of  the  veins 
ocenra  in  all  cases  of  death  from  interference 
vith  the  pasea^e  of  the  blood  through  the 
thorax,  and  that  the  vessels  of  the  most 
dependent  portion  are  always  fullest.  The 
state  of  the  cerebral  veins  must  therefore  be 
earefally  compared  with  that  of  the  veins  of 
other  oi^us.  Active  congestion  may  some- 
times leave  no  visible  traces.  After  a  time 
blood-pigment  collects  outside  the  vessels 
(Bastian),  and  serous  efituutm  into  the  mem- 
Imnes  and  ventricles  may  be  found  in  all 
fbmiH.  After  a  long-continned  ctmgestion, 
the  vessels  may  be  pennanentiy  distended ; 
degenerative  changes,  eonsequent  perhaps 
on  the  efinsion  of  serum,  may  lead  to  the 
appearance  of  wide  spaces  around  them ; 
sod  the  whole  brain  may  have  undergone 
distinct  wasting.  It  must,  however,  be 
pointed  out  that  the  absence  or  paucity  of 
post-mortem  evidence  is  equaUy  true  of  the 
skin,  and  does  not  establish  the  absence  of 
congestion  daring  life. 

Sthftoms.  —  It  is  probable  that  many 
symptoms  have  been  erroneously  ascribed 
to  cerebral  congestion ;  some  because  hyper- 
KEoia,  doe  to  the  mode  of  death,  was  found 
jwrt  mertetn;  otheis  because  an  assumed 
congestion  was  the  readiest  explanation. 

The  symptoms  commonly  r^rred  to  cere- 
bral congestion  may  be  grouped  in  two 
clsHsee — those  of  excitement,  and  those  of 
depression.  Either  of  these  may  exist  alone ; 
those  of  excitement  may  precede  those  of 
depression;  or  tfaey  may  partially  co-exist. 
They  may  be  sUght  or  severe;  acute  or 
chronic.  In  all  cases  they  are  increased  by 
the  recumbent  posture  or  depressing  the 
head,  by  expiration,  coughs,  and  effort ;  and 
tbi^  aia  usaally  ag^vated  by  constipation, 
and  hy  indulgence  in  alcohol. 

1.  Otneral. — In  general  cerebral  hypene- 
mia,  among  the  symptoms  of  excitement  may 
be  meotioiud  meatu  irritability ;  headache — 
ali^t  or  violent,  with  feelings  of  fulness  or 
throbbing  in  the  head,  and  vertiginous  or 
other  unpleasant  sensattons;  increased  or 
permted  limetimis  of  the  organs  of  special 
■enae,  such  as  flashes  of  light  and  noises  in 
the  ears ;  contraction  of  Uie  pupils ;  sleep* 
lenness;  restlessness,  startings,  twitchings 
or  slight  actual  convulsions;  and  mental 


excitement.  The  poise  is  quick.  There  may 
be  vomiting.  The  &ce  varies,  participating 
in  the  congestions  of  circulatory  origin,  and 
in  some  of  vaso-motor  disturbance,  such  as 
that  which  may  occiur  during  digestion.  In 
other  forms  of  supposed  congestion  of  vaso- 
motor mechuiism,  as  in  those  which  result 
firom  excessive  brain-work,  the  &oe  may  be 
pale,  but  the  nature  of  these  oases  is  doubtfuL 

Amcmg  the  symptoms  of  depressed  brain- 
&nction,  are  dulness  of  the  special  senses; 
motor  weaJmesB ;  mental  incbfferenoe  and 
slowness;  somnolence,  especially  after  meals; 
dilatation  of  the  pupils ;  and  infireqnency  of 
the  heart's  action.  Consciousness  may  be 
lost  suddenly,  and  the  loss,  it  is  commonly 
believed,  may  deepen  into  coma,  but  this  is 
seldom  absolute.  As  a  rule  there  is  no  fever, 
but  in  children  the  temperature  may  be 
raised  a  degree  or  so. 

In  the  chronic  forms  of  cerebral  conges- 
tion, these  symptoms,  varioualy  grouped  and 
moderate  in  degree,  continue  for  days,  weeks, 
or  months.  Their  course  is  marked  by  great 
Tsriability.  Durand-Fardel  has  pointed  out 
that  in  these  eases  there  is  often  much  viscid 
secretion  of  the  ecmjnnetiva. 

In  the  more  eumte  forms  of  cerebral  con- 
gestion, the  symptoms  of  muscular  spasm,  of 
mental  disturbance,  or  of  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, may  be  so  predominant  as  to  give  a 
special  character  to  the  attack : — 

a.  In  the  convulsive  form  pain  or  nneasi- 
neseinthe  head  commonly  precedes  the  mus- 
cular spasm.  The  latter  is  usually  deliberate 
in  onset.  It  is  said  sometimes  to  be  imilateral 
at  first,  and  afterwards  general,  but  more 
firequently  it  is  general  mroughont.  Tonic 
may  precede  clonic  spasm,  and  the  attack 
resemble  an  epileptic  fit,  or  clonic  spasm 
only  may  be  present,  or  slight  general  tonic 
spasm.  Consciousness  may  or  may  not  be 
lost ;  if  lost  it  is  for  a  very  short  space  of 
time. 

b.  The  delirious  form  is  seen  imder  two 
aspects — (1)  in  old  age,  after  emotional  ex- 
citement; in  this  the  wandering  is  slight, 
and  often  related  distinctly  to  the  recumbent 
posttu^,  or  to  a  low  position  of  the  head; 
(2)  a  much  more  violent  delirium,  which  is 
apparently  related  to  cerebral  congestion,  is 
seen  sometimes  after  mental  work  or  emo- 
tional excitement,  or  after  alcoholic  poisoning. 
It  often  resembles  and  may  end  m  mania, 
but  there  is  no  pyrexia.  Occasionally  death 
results. 

0.  The  apoplectic  form  is  marked  by  sadden 
loss  of  consciousneas,  ooeuning  commonly 
during  effort.  The  ancfmsoionsnesB  nsnally 
lasts  only  a  few  minntM,  and  incomplete 
general  weakness  remains  for  a  day  or  two. 
In  rare  cases  the  loss  of  consciousness 
deepens  into  coma,  with  stertorous  breath- 
ing and  relaxed  sphincters,  and  death  may 
occur  from  the  extension  of  the  cerebral 
deinression  to  the  respiratory  centres. 
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d,  Vffrtiginout  sensatioiu  sometiiiies  ^ve 
»  character  to  an  attack. 

In  ohildien  congestion  of  the  brain  is  said 
to  be  a  rare  but  occasional  cause  of  eonvul- 
sion  or  delirium.  Headache  and  contracted 
pnpiLi  nuke  a  group  of  Bymptoms  lesem- 
blin^  meningitis,  bat  fever  is  rarely  present, 
and  if  it  exists  it  is  slight,  and  the  symptoms 
oBiially  ccnne  on  sudduily  and  pass  away  in 
a  day  or  two.  Death,  however,  sometimes 
occurs  soon  after  the  onset  of  the  attack, 
especially  in  the  e{mviilsive  form.  Periodical 
attacks  of  this  character  may  change  to  those 
of  migraine  in  later  life. 

2.  PorftoZ.— Partial  h3rper8emia  leads  to  lo> 
oalised  symptoms  of  excitement  or  depression 
of  function.  Local  convulsion  or  paralysis 
may  result.  Headache  is  often  intense  and 
localised.  If  nothing  more  than  congestion 
is  present,  the  symptoms  nsuslly  soon  pass 
off. 

Fatholoot. — The  poesibilitjr  of  the  varia- 
tioDfi  in  the  quantity  of  blood  within  the  brain 
has  been  denied  on  the  ground  that  the 
oere1»ra-Bpinal  cirenlatton  is  carried  on  within 
a  closed  cavity.  But  the  statement  is  untrue 
in  the  sense  that  is  relevant  to  the  problem 
at  issue,  since  the  communication  of  the 
venous  sinuses  of  the  skull,  and  especially  of 
the  venous  plexuses  of  the  spinal  canal  within 
the  exterior,  with  external  vessels,  is  free,  and 
affords  a  ready  mechanism  by  which  the 
amoimt  of  blood,  even  in  the  distant  cerebral 
vessels,  may  be  varied  by  the  displacement 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  This,  it  will  be 
remembered,  can  pass  into  the  perivascnlar 
spaces,  and  can  readily  yield  to  increased 
intravascular  pressure,  and  thus  make  room 
for  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  blood  within 
the  arteries  or  veins. 

The  detaQed  pathology  of  cerebral  con- 
gestion is,  however,  still  obscure,  rinee  we 
know  little  of  the  relative  part  played  by 
the  blood-vessels  and  the  nerve-elemente 
in  determining  the  form  which  disturb* 
snce  of  function  shall  take.  An  excessive 
supply  of  arterial  blood  is,  in  all  organs, 
attended  with  functional  activity,  and  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  active  congestion 
should  result  in  symptoms  of  excitement. 
Subsequent  depression  of  function  has  been 
accoimted  for  by  inferring  compression  of 
brain-tissue  by  effused  serum.  The  reaction 
of  exhaustion  may  contribute.  In  passive 
congestion  the  nerve-tissue  is  imperfectly 
supplied  with  oxygenated  blood,  and  com- 

Cssed  by  distended  VMsels,  and  its 
otions  are  impaired  by  the  presence  of 
effete  products.  Hence  the  predominance  of 
symptoms  of  depression  over  those  of  irrita- 
tion. 

DuoNOSis. — The  diagnosis  rests  on  the 
discovery  of  circulatory  and  other  causes  of 
cerebral  congestion ;  on  the  circumstances  of 
posture,  effort,  &c.,  under  which  the  symp- 
toms came  on ;  on  the  existence  of  concomi- 


tant congestion  in  other  parts  supplied  by 
the  carottds,  as  the  face  (by  no  means  iuvari- 
able) ;  on  the  general  character  of  the  cerebral 
^mptoms;  on  their  speedy  disappearance; 
ftnd  on  the  absmoe,  in  the  adult  at  any  rate, 
of  elevation  oi  temperature.  The  diagnons 
of  the  special  taxtna  Ot  eexehnl  cmigestimi 
from  the  dueases  which  they  most  resemble 
is  considered  under  the  head  of  those  dis- 
eases. It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that, 
on  the  one  huid,  persistent  focal  symptODOB 
exclude  mere  congestion,  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  condition  is  likely  to  cause 
an  error  in  cases  in  which  the  various  cepha- 
lic sensations  of  pressure,  fulness,  heat,  &c., 
which  seem  to  the  hypochondriacal  sufferer 
su^ns^stive  of  congestion,  are  generally 
pseudo-neiiralgio  in  nature.  It  is  in  these 
cases  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  doctor 
to  do  great  harm  by  increasing  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  patient,  by  encouraging  the 
eRoneoaa  opinion  and  so  increasing  the 
influence  of  attention  in  augmenting  the 
distress. 

Fboohosib. — The  prognosis  is  generally 
immediately  &vourable;  bnt  in  a  severe 
attack  of  any  form,  death  may  occur.  The 
apoplectic  form  is  most  dangerous,  the  con- 
vulsive least  BO.  Degenerated  vessels  increase 
the  immediate  risk  to  liCs.  After  many  at- 
tacks, permanent  nutritional  changes  in  the 
brain  often  supervene. 

Trbatuent. — The  most  important  ele- 
ments in  the  treatment  of  cerebral  congestion 
are  posture,  removal  of  blood,  purgation, 
cold  to  the  head,  and  warm  and  stimulating 
applications  to  the  sur&ce.  Whatever  be  the 
cause,  it  is  important  to  raise  the  patient's 
head,  so  thiU  gravitation  may  impede  the 
flow  and  aid  the  return  of  the  blood.  By 
this  means  alone,  insomnia  team  hyperaenua 
may  often  be  prevented.  The  removal  of 
blood  is  useful  in  extreme  forms  of  oonges< 
tion,  either  active  or  passive,  especially  in 
those  forma  of  active  congestion  in  which  the 
face  participates.  Venesection  or  leeching 
may  be  employed,  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  attack  ;  m  active  congestion  the  blood 
which  is  taken  should  be  removed  quickly. 
The  relief  which  in  such  oases  follows  eta 
epistaxis  illustrates  the  value  of  this  method 
of  treatment ;  and  we  may  take  a  lesson  from 
nature  and,  in  some  cases,  apply  a  leech 
behind  the  ear,  where  there  are  communica- 
tions between  the  circulation  inside  and  out- 
ude  the  cranium.  It  is  not  advisable  in 
those  casoB  in  which,  from  overaotion  of 
brain-tissue,  or  from  oold  to  the  snr&oe, 
dilatation  of  the  cerebral  veraels  results  while 
the  surface  remains  pale.  In  all  forms  of 
congestion,  pni^tion  is  useful.  It  removes 
from  the  blood  some  of  its  serum,  and  it 
affords  immediate  relief  to  the  cerebral 
circulation,  by  causing  an  afflux  of  blood  to 
the  capacious  intostinal  vessels.  In  plethoric 
states,  diuresis  is  also  most  nsefol,  and  has 
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succeeded  where  veneseotiou  and  paction 
failed.  Cold  to  the  bead  is  of  moBt  value 
in  reflex  or  secondary  dilatation  of  the  cere- 
bral Teseels,  m  after  mental  work,  insola- 
tiim,  &tigue,  and  in  aome  tozamia  states. 
In  the  same  elsss  <tf  eases,  stimtilatioa  of 
the  peripheral  nerves  bytfiinapisms,  blisters, 
tut ,  applied  to  the  neck,  will  not  only  draw 
blood  to  the  sur&ce,  but  also,  by  reflex  infla- 
ence,  assist  in  obtaining  arterial  ocmtraction. 
Hot  applications  to  the  limbs  act  in  a  similar 
manner,  causing  local  afflux  of  blood  and  thus 
lessening  the  tendency  to  encephalic  engorge- 
ment. Recourse  may  also  be  had  to  mechani- 
cal applianoes  for  increasing  the  quantity  of 
Uood  m  the  limbs.  This  element  in  treat- 
ment is  most  useful  in  active  consestion. 
AlcohtJ  and  opium  must  be  avoided  in  all 
forms  of  active  congestion,  but  in  passive 
oongestion  they  mi^  be  of  service.  Bromide 
of  potassium  18  naenil  in  those  oases  in  which 
the  eon^estion  is  prodneed  hy  iraso-motor 
mechanism,  excited  either  by  stimiilation  of 
Imin-tissne  or  of  distant  nerves.  In  passive 
onigestion  from  heart-disease  the  treatment 
is  tnat  of  the  cardiac  condition,  digitalis, 
Bttophanthus,  and  diuretics  being  of  especial 
semee.  All  persons  liable  to  congestion  of 
the  brain  should  live  regularly,  avoid  hot 
rorans,  and  attend  carefully  to  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  relieving  the  latter  by  Sequent 
moderate  purgation.  W.  R.  dowEBS. 

BRAIN,  H^ertrophy  of. —  Hyper- 
trophy of  brain  is  a  mianomer.  True  hyper- 
trophy would  consist  of  increase  in  number 
or  m  size  of  the  nerve-cells,  nerve-tabes,  oon- 
□eetive  stnnna,  and  supplying  vessels;  and 
there  might  be  expected,  as  a  result  of  this 
condition,  some  manifestation  of  a  lugher 
intellectual  development.  Such  a  condition 
is  never  found.  A  so-called  hypertrophied 
brain  is  one  that  is  larger  and  heavier  than 
normaL  On  removing  the  skull-cap,  the 
encephalon  seems  to  expand,  so  as  to  render 
it  difficult  to  affix  the  bone-covering  in  its 
place;  the  membranes  are  dry;  the  sulci 
have  nearly  disappeared,  and  the  whole  organ 
appears  pale  uid  bloodless.  On  section  there 
is  a  sensation  of  toughness,  though  less  in 
degree  than  in  a  case  of  general  sclerosis. 
There  is  no  sign  of  pressure  upon  the  orbital 
plates,  such  as  is  met  with  in  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus.  The  lesion  affects  only  the  cerebral 
hramspheres,  e^>ecia11y  on  the  convex  sux&ce, 
and  perhaps  the  posterior  lobes  in  narticular. 
The  base  of  the  brain  and  the  cerebellum  are 
unaffected  except  by  pressure. 

Onminnte  examination,  the  nerve-cells  and 
nerve-fibres,  far  firom  being  found  augmented 
m  number  or  in  size,  may  even  be  compressed 
and  diminished;  and  there  is  often  also  some 
interference  with  the  normal  calibre  of  the 
vessels.  Ointrac,  however,  records  a  case  in 
which  the  calibre  of  the  nerve-tubes  was 
almost  double  that  of  the  normal.   What  in- 


crease there  is  affects  the  white  matter  of  the 
brain,  and  this  structure  is  very  pale  and 
of  an  elastic  consistence.  The  real  and  bcUb 
lesion  is  hyperidasia  of  the  connective  tisme. 
It  ^fEsre  from  scleroms  in  idfectiiM;  the  cere* 
bral  hemispheres  more  universaUy  than  is 
the  case  with  sclerosis ;  and  also  that  in 
sclerosis  there  is  not  only  increase  of  the 
connective  tisane,  but  subsequent  retraction, 
and,  as  a  frequent  consequence  of  this,  an 
absolute  destruction  more  or  less  of  the  nerve- 
elements  of  the  organ.  When  the  disease  is 
Ceut  advanced  it  may  possibly  cause  absorption 
of  the  inner  table  of  the  slnill,  and  thus  pro- 
duce a  roughness  or  thinning  of  the  bone,  or, 
in  extreme  cases,  even  perforation.  The 
sinuses  are  generally  distended  with  blood. 
Hypertrophy  of  smaller  portions  of  the  brain 
is  rare :  stiU  various  oases  are  on  record  in 
which,  under  the  name  of  neuromata  of  the 
nervons  eentres,  white  or  gray  mattw  has 
been  fbimd  in  osrtain  rarts  of  the  brain  ova 
and  above  the  nonnu  constituents  of  this 
organ.  Hyperplasia  of  the  pineal  gland  is 
closely  allied  to  glioma.  It  should  be  dis- 
tinguished from  encysted  dropsy  of  that 
organ. 

In  most  cases  of  so-called  hypertrophy  of 
a  small  part  of  the  brain  the  lesion  is  an 
infiltrating  growth. 

Etiology. — Hypertrophy  of  the  brain  has 
been  said  to  be  sometimes  secondary,  and 
caused  by  the  irritation  of  morbid  growths. 
This,  however,  is  rare.  It  is  generally 
primary,  and  may  be  a  disease  of  intra- 
uterine life;  but  it  is  generally  developed 
after  birth,  espemaUy  in  rickety  ohildrisn. 
Some  forms  of  encephalocele,  without  hydro- 
cephahis,  seem  to  be  due  to  the  growth  of 
compact  masses  of  cerslwal  substance  in  ex- 
cess of  what  is  normal.  The  conditions  for 
the  production  of  this  morbid  state  are  iu> 
fancy ;  bad  diet ;  repeated  congestion  of  the 
cerebral  vessels,  such  as  might  be  induced 
by  frequent  cough ;  and  perhaps  lead- 
poisoning. 

Symptoms.  —  The  symptoms  of  ao-called 
general  hypertrophy  vary  according  as  the 
sutures  are  closed  or  not.  If,  from  insuf- 
ficient occlusion  of  the  sutures,  the  head  ex- 
pands in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  size 
of  the  encephalon,  the  symptoms  may  be 
very  slight.  Children  thus  anected  show  no 
intulectnal  hebetude.  In  them,  as  long  as 
the  abnormality  is  muxunplicated  with  local 
inflaqitnation  of  membranes  or  with  hemor- 
rhaged, there  may  be  no  headache,  no  affec- 
tion of  si^t,  no  sensory  or  motor  paralysis, 
and  no  convulsions.  Convulsions,  however, 
are  common  in  cases  in  which  the  occlusion 
of  the  sutures  has  prevented  expansion  of 
the  head  proportionate  to  the  internal  in- 
crease of  tissue.  In  such  cases  also  there  is 
generally  more  or  less  motor  paralysis,  often 
some  aneesthesia  of  the  limbs,  headache, 
vomiting,  and  mental  hebetude — symptom^ 
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in  fact,  either  of  marked  interference  with 
the  intra-craniftl  ciroulation,  or  of  irritation 
from  inflammatory  compUcationB.  The  pro* 
gnosis  is  always  bad,  bat  in  rsohitio  oaBes  the 
course  may  be  chronic. 

TSBATUBNT. — All  treatment  seems  to  be 
inefiective  in  Himiniahing  cerebral  hyper- 
trophy. £.  Long  Fox. 

SBAlHf,  InflammatioiL  of.— Stnoh.: 
Encephalitis. — Encephalitis  is  a  term  which 
onght  perhaps  to  be  atrietly  limited  to  inflam- 
matory  changes  in  the  braan-Bubitance  itaelf^ 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  forms  of  meningitis. 
It  may  be  eitiier  diffuM  or  joeoZ,  but  for  our 
invBent  purpose  we  have  chiefly  to  do  with 
the  diffuse  form.  Local  encephalitis  will 
generally  result  in  abscess  {aee  Bbain,  Abscess 
of))  and  will  usually  be  met  with,  if  we  put 
aside  the  results  of  injuries,  in  aasoeiation 
either  with  disease  of  the  ear,  with  tubercular 
growths,  or  with  pysemic  deposits. 

It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  the 
occurrence  of  dlfFiise  inflammation  of  .the 
brain-substance  as  an  acute  disease  has  as 
yet  been  proved,  excepting  as  a  result  of 
wounds.  Even  as  a  traumatic  lesion,  its 
special  features  have  by  no  means  been  ao- 
cnrately  studied.  It  is,  however,  highly  pro- 
bable that,  after  penetarating  wonnds  of  the 
brain,  its  substance  may  inflame,  just  as  the 
oellnlar  tissue  of  a  limb  may,  the  inflamma- 
tory  processes  beginning  at  the  site  of  the 
wound  and  rapidly  spreading  through  a  large 
part  of  the  hemisphere.  It  is  probably  in 
the  perivascular  spaces  that  uie  process 
chiefly  spreads,  and  it  is  jn  these  that  the 
microscope  will  detect  the  most  abundant 
results.  Such  a  condition  of  diffuse  encepha- 
litis may  exist  without  there  being  any  visible 
changes  in  the  brain.  It  may  perhaps  be  a 
little  softened  or  a  little  congested,  but  very 
probably  there  is  nothing  about  which  the 
most  e^terienoed  pathologist  could  feel  oertain 
uiUl  the  microscope  is  resorted  ta 

SniFTOMa. — It  is  not  possible  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  to  speak  with  any  cer- 
tainty of  the  symptoms  of  diffuse  encephalitis. 
They  will  vary,  of  course,  with  the  region  af- 
fected ;  and  disturbance  of  Amotion,  followed 
by  more  or  less  complete  loss,  will  be  the 
most  frequent  occurrence. 

T&EATUENT. — When  the  symptoms  of  en- 
cephalitis are  once  recognised,  it  will  usually 
be  too  late  for  treatment,  and  measures  of 
prevention  are  those  of  chief  importance. 
The  early  use  of  mercury,  beginning  in  an- 
ticipation of  s>'mptom8,  rather  than  waiting 
for  them,  is  probably  the  most  important ;  and 
next  to  it  come  cold  to  the  head,  purgatives, 
and  oonnter-initation. 

JOIUTHAN  HUTCBXNSON. 

BBAnr,  lAoeratioil  of.— In  the  more 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  the  brain  is  but  little 
liable  to  laceration  finm  ii^nry.    Yet^  in 


ctmnexion  wil^  injuries,  such  aa  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  dcuU,  finctores  with  great 
depression  of  bone,  and  even  with  violent 
concussions,  the  brain>substance  is  not 
infrequently,  to  some  extent,  torn.  In  so 
soft  a  structure,  however,  and  under  the 
influence  of  modes  of  violence  which  are 
usually  rather  of  the  nature  of  blows  than  of 
anythmg  likely  to  cause  stretching,  we  rarely 
meet  with  results  comparable  to  laceration 
of  any  of  the  firmer  textures  of  the  body. 
Whenever  the  brain  is '  lacerated  *  it  is  also 
contased,  and  the  contimon  (rften  extends 
widefy  around  the  rent,  and  is  by  £ar  the 
more  important  lesion.  In  the  jMripheral 
parts  of  the  brain-mass  tiuais  espe^ally  true, 
and  it  is  of  little  praotieal  use  to  speak  of 
laceraticms  exceptii^  as  comi^ications  of  very 
severe  contusions.  In  the  central  parts,  the 
crura  especially,  we  meet  now  and  then  with 
a  laceration  properly  so  called,  and  it  is  not 
very  infrequent  to  find  the  trunks  of  single 
nerves  torn  across.  The  consideration  of 
those  forms  of  laceration  which  are  produced 
by  the  effiiaion  of  blood  from  raptured  vessels 
of  size  sufficient  to  supply  a  stream  forcible 
enough  to  break  up  the  surrounding  substance, 
will  be  found  m  the  articles  Apoflext, 
Gkbkbkai.;  and  Bkuk,  Hsmorrba^  into. 

In  the  case  of  injuries  to  the  head  from 
falls  or  blows  without  perforation,  certain 
definite  parts  are  prone  to  suffer  from  o<mta- 
sion  and  laceration.  Usually  some  dight  evi- 
dence of  injury  is  found  immediately  beneath 
the  part  of  the  skuU  upon  which  the  blow  was 
received,  but  by  far  the  chief  bruising  will 
be  at  the  opposite  point.  Jf  the  occiput  be 
struck,  the  anterior  lobes  will  be  contused ; 
and  if  one  parietal  eminence,  the  opposite 
sphenoidal  lobe.  This  law,  however,  is 
greatly  modified  by  the  differing  conditions 
under  which  different  parts  of  the  brain-maes 
are  placed  as  regards  uieir  surroundings.  In 
the  posterior  half  of  the  skull  the  Invdn-masa 
is  bulky,  and  between  its  hinder  lobes  and 
the  cttrebellum  is  a  strong  flexible  membrane, 
weU  calculated  to  break  vilnratiODS  gradually, 
and  thus  to  prevent  contusion.  Nor  are  there 
in  these  regions  any  strongly  marked  bony 
ridges  against  which  the  brain  might  be 
dashed.  These  conditions  are  revetsed  as 
regards  the  anterior  lobes  and  the  middle 
lobes,  and  the  consequence  is  that,  whilst 
severe  contusions  are  olten  smn  in  the  latter, 
they  are  much  more  rare  in  the  cerebellum 
and  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  brain-mass. 
In  cases  of  compound  fracture,  with  tearing 
of  the  dura  mater,  and  deep  depression  of 
bone,  the  brain-substance  may,  of  course,  be 
injured  at  any  part ;  but  even  in  respect  to 
tlus  kind  of  violence  the  hindor  regions  of 
the  skull  are  specially  protected. 

Bymptovs. — We  know  enough  of  snrfoce* 
laceration  of  the  brain  in  parts  other  than  the 
anterior  and  middle  lobes,  to  be  able  to  assert 
that,  unless  the  lesion  extend  very  widely  or 
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deeply,  it  does  not  reveal  itself  by  any  special 
Bymptoms.  If  very  extensive,  weakness  of 
the  opposite  limbs  and  side  of  the  face  is 
usually  observed.  Injury  to  the  anterior 
lobes,  miless  extensive,  cannot  be  diagnosed, 
bat  it  may  be  guessed  at  in  a  fev  cases 
where  the  sense  of  smell  is  lost  in  one  or  both 
nostrilg;  for  it  is  very  common  for  the  ol- 
fiKtoi;  bulbs  to  be  damaged  at  the  same 
time.  If  the  anterior  lobes  are  severely 
lacerated,  the  symptoms  will  be  those  of  very 
severe  coDcuBsion,  with  the  difTerence  that 
insensibility  is  more  nearly  complete,  and  that 
it  inereaaei  instead  of  diminishing  as  the  days 
pus  on.  'When  a  sphenoidal  lobe  is  contused 
there  is  usually,  according  to  the  writer's 
observation,  incomplete  hemiplegia  of  the 
oppodte  side,  involving  sensation  as  well  as 
motion,  and  the  face  as  well  as  the  limbs. 
From  these  symptoms  the  patient  may,  in 
the  coarse  of  months,  wholly  recover.  It  is 
oaoally  the  apex  of  the  sphenoidal  lobe  which 
is  lacerated,  bnt  if  the  lesion  extends  higher, 
Mid  if  it  occurs  tm  the  left  aide^  aphasia 
bejmsent. 

hi  connexion  with  recent  research  (Dr. 
Hoghlings  Jackson,  Dr.  Ferrier,  and  others) 
as  to  localised  functions,  we  are  now  able 
to  diagnose  with  considerable  aoeuraoy  the 

precise  regions  injured. 

Treahcent  and  Froonosis. — In  the  treat- 
ment and  prognosis  of  lacerations  and  contn- 
BioDS  of  the  surface  of  the  brain,  much  depends 
upon  whether  or  not  the  case  is  complicated 
compound  fracture  and  the  admission  of 
air.  If  air  have  been  admitted  there  is  risk 
of  meningitis  or  encephahtis,  denoted  in 
eitiier  case  by  the  occurrence,  within  a  flaw 
days  of  the  injory,  of  hemipl^^  of  the 
nipoatte  aide.  To  prevent  this  must  be  the 
object  of  treatment.  The  aoalp  ahonld  be 
■haved,  the  wound  closed  with  sutures  as  &t 
as  nniitieable,  and  tint  wetted  in  a  spirit<and- 
lead  lotion  should  be  laid  over  the  part  and 
systematically  re-wetted  every  hour.  If  the 
ease  be  treated  in  hospital  it  may  be  well, 
in  addition  to  this,  to  wash  the  wound  with 
the  lotion  before  closing  it,  or  to  dress  with 
Lister's  antiseptic  precautions.  In  cases  of 
laceration  without  access  of  air,  death  may 
ensue  from  diffuse  softening  around  the  part. 
If  this  happens  the  case  will  probably  end 
vithin  a  week  or  ten  days.  It  is  probable 
that  many  cases  of  fractured  base  with  more 
or  less  severe  laceration  of  brain  recover; 
in  some  with  peimanent  pandysis,  but  in 
others  without.  It  must  be  added  that  many 
of  the  coses  in  which  death'  oooars  within 
a  bw  hours  or  a  day  or  two  after  fracture 
of  the  base  are  attended  by  laceration. 
In  these  the  symptoms  are  often  difficult 
to  distinguish  from  those  of  compression. 
Profound  insensibility,  a  bloated  face,  ster- 
torous breathing,  and  a  full  pulse,  are  often 
present ;  bnt  they  may  be  substituted  by 
pallor  and  a  fieeble  pulse  in  connexion  with 


great  depression  of  the  heart's  action.  If  any 
deviation  from  symmetry  as  regards  the 
paralysis  of  the  limbs  can  be  proved,  it  is  in 
&vour  of  laceration  and  against  compression, 
but  the  differential  diagzioBis  is  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty. 

I«oeration  of  Oraolal  urerres.— 
LaoerationB  of  sinf^  nerves  within  tiie 
CTanial  cavity  aire  not  by  any  means  un- 
common. This  occurrence  is  to  be  suspected 
whenever  the  porta  supplied  by  a  cranial 
nerve  are  completely  paralysed,  without 
accompanying  symptoms  indicative  of  severe 
lesion  of  the  brain>mass.  Gases  of  laceration 
of  the  brain  itself  may  be  complicated  by 
laceration  of  nerve-trunks,  and  thus  the 
symptoms  may  become  difficult  to  interpret 
with  confidence. 

Of  single  cranial  nerves  the  olfactory 
bulbs  are  the  most  liable  to  suffer  from 
contusion ;  and  the  thu-d,  fourth,  and  sixth 
nerve.trunks  are  those  most  frequently  torn 
through.  Jonathan  HoToniNiON. 

BBAIlT,  MaUbnuationa  of  .—The  mol- 
fbrmationa  of  the  oranium  and  its  contents 
ma^  be  divided  into  two  series: — A.  ITiose 
which  are  scarcely  compatible  with  life ;  and 
^  B.  Those  in  which  life  is  posmble,  although 
I  the  intellectual  power  may  be  more  or  less 
modified  from  a  healthy  condition. 

A.  The  first  series  will  include  at  least 
seven  forms,  in  all  of  which  life  is  so  rare 
that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  more  than 
the  pathological  anatomy. 

1.  Dicephalia — in  which  two  heads  are 
found  upon  a  single  body,  or  upon  two  bodies 
pretty  extensively  connefited.  In  the  first 
variety,  one  head  may  be  attached  to  the 
vault  of  tiie  palate  of  the  other,  or  may  be 
united  to  the  convexity  of  the  akidl.  In  the 
second  variety  the  heads  may  sometimes 
spring  from  a  single  neck.  This  dicephalous 
condition  is  frequently  accompanied  by  mal- 
formation affecting  the  spinal  column  and 
spinal  nerves,  as  well  as  by  some  incomplete- 
ness in  the  development  of  the  brain, 

2.  AfoTwcephalia — the  union  of  two  heads 
into  one,  on  two  separate  bodies.  The  two 
cranial  cavities  are  united  into  one.  Dis- 
section of  the  dura  mater  points  to  this 
membrane  having  been  formed  out  of  two, 
and  in  like  manner  the  cranial  contents  are 
either  double,  or  appear  to  be  single  from  the 
union  of  double  organs. 

8.  Ae^halia  —  ^e  complete  abeenee  of 
head.  An  acephalous  monster  is  nsuaUy  a 
twin;  and  when  this  is  not  the  eaae,  it  is 
associated  with  the  morbid  condition  ci  the 
nterus  of  the  mother  known  by  the  name 
of  uterine  hydatids. 

4.  Paracepfialia  —  the  head  not  entirely 
wanting,  but  deprived  of  most  of  the  cranium 
and  of  the  face.  A  monster  of  this  kind  is 
generally  a  twin. 

5.  Anenc^halia.— The  abscdute  meonirg 
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of  this  term  wonld  be  the  absence  of  all 
cranial  contents,  but  it  is  made  to  iuclade 
certain  varieties,  differing  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  encephalon  developed.  The 
aspect  of  the  head,  resembling  that  of  a  frog, 
the  considerable  prqiection  of  the  eyes,  the 
flattening  of  the  forehead,  and  the  absence  of 
the  cranial  vault,  are  the  chief  oharaoteristios 
of  this  abnormality. 

In  the  first  degree,  there  is  absence  of  cere- 
brum,  cerebellum,  mesocephale,  and  spinal 
cord.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  cranial  vault  is 
generally  absent,  and  the  bones  at  the  base  of 
the  skull  are  convex  and  thickened. 

tn  the  second  degree,  the  cerebrum,  cere> 
bellum,  and  mewcepbale  are  absent,  but  a 
portion  of  tiie  ^unal  cord  is  found.  This 
porticm  of  oord  is  most  usually  the  lower 
part. 

In  the  third  degree,  the  spinal  cord  is 
pretty  complete,  but  there  is  still  an  absence  of 
the  oerebrum,  oerebeUnm,  and  meBoeephale. 

A  lew  cases  have  been  ree<»defl  of  the 
fourth  degree,  in  which  no  cerebmm  or 
cerebellum  is  found,  but  a  normal  spinal 
cord,  and  a  pretty  complete  mesocephale. 

In  the  firth  degree,  the  cerebrum  alone  ie 
entirely  or  almost  entirely  absent,  whilst  the  I 
rest  of  the  nervous  centres  are  present, 
though  not  always  in  a  perfectly  complete 
condition.  The  seat  of  the  absent  cerebrum 
is  often  Blled  by  fluid. 

Lastly,  one  case  has  been  recorded  in 
which  the  cerebrum  was  present,  whilst  the 
cerebellum,  mesocephale,  and  spinal  oord 
were  wanting. 

Anencephalia,  like  the  othei  previously 
mentioned  malformations,  is  due  to  arrest  of 
development,  such  arrest  depending  either  on 
physical  injuries  totheateros  at  a  very  early 
period  of  prea:naney,or  to  some  mental  shock 
experienced  by  the  mother  daring  the  first 
TWO  months  after  conception.  It  differs  from 
acephalia,  not  only  by  the  partial  formation 
of  the  head,  but  by  the  presence  of  the  heart, 
and  other  thoracic  organs.  The  ganglia  of  the 
sympathetic  are  UBiuuly  well-developed, 

6.  Paeudencephalia. — In  this  malformation 
there  ie  anencephalia  plus  a  very  consider- 
able thickening  of  the  meninges,  which  take 
the  place  and  often  imitate  the  aspect  of  the 
brain.  Its  varieties  exactly  correspond  to 
those  of  anencephalia.  The  tumour  formed 
by  the  development  of  the  membranes  is  of 
variable  size  and  position.  It  may  be  frontal, 
Ironto-parietal,  or  occipital.  The  real  seat 
of  the  lesion  is  the  pia  mater.  The  abnor- 
mality consists  in  extreme  hypertrophy  of 
tiiis  Btmctnre,  with  complete  arrest  in  the 
development  of  the  encephalon,  or  of  some 
portion  of  it.  Several  observers  have  recog- 
nised certain  vesicles  in  the  interior  of  the 
membranous  tumour,  and  these  have  been 
supposed  to  be  cerebral  cells  in  process  of 
development.  It  is  more  in  accordance  with  . 
observation  to  believe  with  Ointrac  that  they 


are  connected  with  the  development  of  the 

choroid  plexus. 

7.  Cyclocephalia. — In  this  monstrosity 
there  is  an  approximation  or  actual  Vision  of 
two  eyes  in  a  common  orbit  It  is  connected 
with  certain  ahnormalities  in  the  brain,  that 
militate  agauut  viabiUty,  or  at  least  pro- 
longation of  life.  The  brain  itself  is  generally 
more  or  less  deficient,  especially  in  its  anterior 
and  central  portions,  and  in  some  cases  the 
nose  and  mouth  are  very  ill-developed. 

B.  The  tecond  series  of  cases  owe  their 
abnormal  conditions  to  injury  arising  in  the 
course  of  foetal  life :  and  some  forms  at  least 
may  be  due  to  lesion  occurring  at  a  later 
period  than  in  the  first  aeries. 

8.  Atelencephalia — incompleteness  of  brain 
or  of  membranes — i?  the  chief  of  these 
forms.  This  incompleteness  manifests  itself 
in  seven  varieties,  according  to  the  part  of  the 
encephalon  injured  by  the  lesion. 

In  the  first  variety,  the  dura  mater  is 
somewhat  deficient,  being  alwgetbet  absent 
in  certain  sitoations  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 
The  folx  cerebri  may  be  wanting;  or  from 
incomplete  development  it  may  seem  per- 
forated with  holes  ^  oi  thetentcriiun(»rebeIU 
I  ma^  be  absent.  There  are  no  symptoms 
which  allow  a  positive  diagnosiB  cf  any  of 
these  lesions  during  life. 

In  the  second  variety,  there  is  general 
incompleteness  of  the  brain,  or  imperfection 
of  several  portions  of  it  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  Whilst  the  cranial  vault  is  thrown 
back,  and  the  lower  jaw  is  short,  the  base  cf 
the  skull  K  large,  the  cetebral  convcluticns 
almost  absent,  and  the  cerebellum  targe.  The 
head  is  almost  always  small^  and  it  may 
present  various  irregular  Ufrme.  This  eo< 
incides  with  certain  internal  lesions,  putial 
or  general  atrophy  with  consequent  sercus 
effnsion  under  the  membranes.  in6amniatory 
conditions,  or  thickening  of  the  cranial  bones 
and  of  the  meninget.  The  incompieteness  of 
the  brain  varies  exceedingly,  from  a  condition 
in  which  the  whole  brain  it  atrophied,  to 
spots  of  deficiency,  sacn  as  the  abeence  of  a 
single  convolution,  of  the  Eepium.  or  cf  the 
pineal  gland.  The  symptome  will  necessarily 
vary  much  according  to  the  amount  of  cerebral 
incompleteness.  Where  this  ie  general,  affect- 
ing in  some  degree  all  the  convolutions,  the 
intellectual  powers,  as  in  the  microcephaious 
Aztecs,  will  be  very  sUgbtly  developed,  and 
theii  language  of  the  very  simplest  form. 
With  the  brain  still  more  imperfect,  there  ii 
generally  complete  idiocy,  or  a  condition 
closely  allied  to  it.  The  special  senses  are 
dulled,  particnlarly  si^ht  and  hearing.  Speech 
is  in  abeyance,  or  is  limited  to  monosyllables. 
There  are  various  motor  phenomena,  such  as 
muscular  debility,  hemiplegia,  paraplegia, 
contraction,  convulsion,  loss  of  power  o>'ei 
sphincters,  dysphagia,  vomiting,  or  feebleness 
I  of  respiration. 

The  third  vaxiety  includes  incompleteness 
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of  the  central  parts  of  the  brain.  The  corpns 
eaUoflom,  the  septum,  the  fornix,  the  corpora 
Btriato,  and  the  oomua  ammonis  may  be 
iuiperfeetly  developed.  The  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres may  thus  be  in  some  sort  fused 
tof^ther,  and  the  shape  of  the  ventricles 
altered.  The  symptoms  differ  from  those  of 
the  preceding  variety,  in  that  the  special 
senses  are  seldom  involved;  and  that, 
althoogh  complete  idiocy  may  accompany 
these  lesions,  it  is  more  usual  for  the  brain  to 
be  fcimd  capable  of  some  slight  intelligence, 
though  unequal  to  the  conception  of  abstract 
ideas. 

In  the  fourth  Tarie^,  the  lateral  portions 
of  the  brain  are  meomplete.  This  lesion 
genvally  occupies  one  side  of  the  brain, 
waving  the  other  hemisphere  intact.  Several 
points  in  the  hemisphere  may  be  affected,  or 
the  whole  of  a  single  lobe.  Most  usually 
there  is  a  depression  occupying  the  seat  of 
one  or  more  convolutions.  Such  a  lesion 
oceasionaUy  attacks  the  whole  hemisphere, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  large  pouch 
filled  with  fluid.  Sometimes  also  the  neigh- 
bouring ventricle  oommunicatee  with  it ;  or 
there  may  be  much  ventricular  efifofdon, 
with  imperfiBot  deTelopment  of  the  oorpns 
striatum,  the  optic  thalamus,  the  eomna 
ammonis,  the  mammillary  tubercle,  the  cms 
cerebri,  and  the  optic  and  olfiuitory  nerves  of 
one  side.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of 
patients  so  affected,  the  lesion  is  accompanied 
by  idiocy,  and  possibly  the  inability  to  speak 
is  connected  with  this  mental  condition. 
Some  few  patients,  however,  possessed  with 
some  intelligence,  have  yet  been  unable  to 
speak  ;  this  has  been  the  case  even  when  the 
iesion  has  existed  on  the  right  side.  Deaf- 
ness is  rare ;  feebleness  of  sight,  various  forms 
of  strabismus,  and  nystagmus  common. 
Very  fregnenUy  there  is  hemiplegia  of  the 
side  opposite  to  the  lesion,  and  certain  other 
affectums  of  the  limbe — emaciation,  incom- 
plete development,  contraction,  various  de- 
ibrmities  of  the  hands,  Ac.  Snisation  even 
in  the  paralysed  limbs  is  normal ;  convulsions 
are  not  uncommon. 

In  the  fiith  variety,  there  is  incomplete- 
ness of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  brain. 
Here  both  the  anterior  lobes  are  affected 
together.  This  condition  may  be  associated 
with  some  deficiency  of  the  corpus  callosimi, 
fcnnix,  and  corpora  striata.  Idiocy  is  not 
uncommon ;  mutism  is  the  rule,  but  in  some 
patients  not  idiotic  a  few  words  have  been 
possible.  Other  phenomena  —  amaurosis, 
strabismus,  and  various  motor  abnormalities 
— have  occurred  so  irregularly  in  these  pa- 
tients tlu>t  it  is  probable  they  were  f^roptoms 
not  so  much  of  this  leoonasof  certam  farther 
complieations. 

Imsompleteness  of  the  cerebellum  forms 
the  mcth  variety.  This  is  sometimes  asso- 
ciated wi&  a  ^iiT»nfl.i-  condition  of  one  side  of 
the  Inain.   Usually  one  lateral  lobe  only  is 


affected.  General  hydrocephalus  is  an  occa- 
sional complication,  and  a  collection  of  fluid 
tmder  the  tentorium  cerebelli  is  very  com- 
mon. The  symptoms  are  very  negative.  In 
general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no 
loss  of  muscular  co-ordination,  and  no  loss 
of  sexual  power. 

In  the  seventh  variety,  there  is  incomplete- 
ness of  the  mesooephale  and  medulla  ob- 
longata. This  is  not  carried  very  &T.  Certain 
modifloatians  in  form  and  volume  are  alone 
compatible  with  the  preservation  of  life.  It 
is  not  a  common  lesion,  and  has  generally 
been  stssociated  with  idiocy. 

9.  Congenital  hydrocephalus. — One  variety 
of  this  congenital  effusion  of  fluid  is  rare, 
viz.  when  the  fluid  is  outside  the  dura  mater, 
between  this  membrane  ant^the  pericranium, 
and  the  cranial  bones  are  found  floating  in 
the  midst  of  the  fluid. 

The  second  variety  is  that  in  which  the 
fluid  lies  outside  the  brain.  The  writer 
believes  that  serous  efiusion  in  this  position 
is  not  the  cause  of  the  atrophy,  flattening,  or 
induration  of  the  subjacent  cerebral  organs, 
bat  the  effect :  that  where  fluid  is  found  in 
this  situation  it  is  only  the  consequence  of 
some  one  of  the  lesions  already  mentioned 
notably  atrophy  of  brain  from  whatever 
cause,  and  of  atelencephalia.  This  view  is, 
however,  opposed  to  that  of  some  authors. 

The  third  variety  is  congenital  hydro- 
cephalus of  the  ventricles.  In  some  such 
cases  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  head 
occurs  before  birth ;  in  others,  not  until  after. 
The  head  increases  rapidly  in  size  in  the  first 
four  weeks  after  birth.  The  sutures  are 
widely  separated,  the  cranial  bones  very  thin, 
the  integuments  of  the  head  injected,  and 
the  hair  deficient.  The  muscles  are  badly 
developed,  locomotion  is  imperfect,  the  in- 
tellect is  generally  obtuse,  but  the  roecial 
senses  are  not  particularly  affected,  umess  it 
be  that  sight  is  deficient. 

10.  Syneneephalia  is  merely  a  matter  of 
pathological  interest.  The  head  of  the  foetus 
IB  sometimes  fotmd  adherent  to  the  mem- 
branes or  to  the  placenta,  as  a  consequence 
of  intra-uterine  inflammation.  At  the  point 
of  adhesion  the  place  of  the  cranial  bone  is 
taken  by  a  thin  vascular  membrane.  This 
condition  is  sometimes  accompanied  by,  and 
indeed  perhaps  causes,  encephalocele. 

11.  ExencephaUa. — Here  a  large  portion 
of  the  brain  is  situated  outside  the  cavity  of 
the  cranium.  Practically  it  includes  all  the 
other  malformations  of  the  brain  that  are 
yet  to  be  spoken  of.  Thus,  if  only  a  limited 
portion  of  the  brain  finds  its  way  outside  the 
skull  by  an  abnormal  opening,  the  diq>lace- 
ment  is  known  by  the  name  of  ene^Jtaioecle, 
or  hernia  eereh^;  if  this  hernia  coincide 
with  a  hydrocephalic  condition  of  the 
ventricles,  it  is  called  hydrencephalocele ; 
and  if  the  hernia  is  composed  not  of  the 
brain,  but  of  the  membranes,  distended  with 
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fluid  it  may  be,  the  leBion  is  called  menin- 
goeeU  or  nydromeningooBle.  Exencephalia 
proper  may  be  subcuvided  into  fronttH, 
nnoipital,  and  oeoipiteU,  according  to  the 
direction  taken  by  the  extruded  brain. 

In  encepbalocele  only  a  portion  of  the 
brain,  more  or  less  limited,  is  found  outside 
the  skulL  The  exit  takes  place  most  fre- 
quently at  the  occipital,  and  next  in  the 
frontal  region ;  but  the  temporal  and  parietal 
regions  are  occasionally  the  seat  of  this  lesion. 
The  symptoms  may  be  very  negative.  En- 
cepbalocele, unless  pressed  ui>on  externally, 
is  not  often  attended  by  convulsions  or 
paralysis,  by  intellectual  fsebleness,  or  by 
difficulty  of  speech.  This  latter  symptom 
is  somenmes  fotmd  when  the  hernia  mcludes 
the  cerebellmn.  ^feither  is  this  lesion  in- 
compatible with^he  prolongation  of  life. 
The  chief  diagnosUo  difficulty  is  the  possi- 
bility of  the  tumour  being  cephaUuematoma, 
but  this  is  frequently  situated  over  the 
parietal  bones,  an  unusual  position  for 
encephalocele :  and  external  pressure  of  the 
former  tumour  causes  none  of  the  cerebral 
phenomena  —  stupor,  dilatation  of  pupils, 
paialysia,  convulsion,  so  constantly  seen 
from  compression  of  an  encephalocele. 

E.  Long  Fox. 

BBAIIT,  HaUgnant  Diseasea  of.— 
See  Bbain,  Tumours  and  New  Growths  at 

BBAIN,  Hembranea  or  Meningea  of; 
Diseases  of,-— See  MsmKeES,  Diseases  ot 

ERAlNf  Morbid  Growths  oi.~See 
Bbain,  Tumours  and  New  Growths  of. 

BBAIIT,  (Edema  of.— -Definition.— 
Infiltration  of  the  brain  and  pia  mater  with 
senun. 

jEtiologt  and  Pathology. — In  ohronio 
maladies  attended  with  general  cedema,  es- 
pecially Blight's  disease,  there  is  an  increased 
amotmt  of  fluid  aroimd  the  brain — in  the 
meshes  of  the  pia  mater  and  between  the 
conTolutions— and  also  in  the  Tentricles. 
Occasionally  the  cerebral  substance  is  infil- 
trated; but  this  is  imcommon,  and  it  probably 
occurs  only  when  there  is  some  change  in 
the  cerebral  structure.  The  perivascular 
canals  normally  afford  a  ready  means  of 
escape  for  effused  serum,  and  in  Bright's 
disease,  at  least,  the  substance  of  the  brsin 
is  often  remarkably  firm,  so  as  to  present  a 
contrast  to  the  condition  of  other  organs. 
But  apart  firom  any  general  disease,  all  spaces 
that  result  from  a  diminution  in  the  volume 
of  the  structures  within  the  skul],  are  filled 
by  serum.  Thus  in  Senile  atrophy  of  the 
brain,  the  space  between  the  shrunken  con- 
volutions is  occupied  by  serum,  and  the 
ventricles  contain  an  excess  of  fluid.  The 
brain-tissue  may  also  appear  to  contain  more 
fluid  than  usual,  in  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  senmi  in  the  enlarged  perivas- 
cular canals.   Such  effusion  is  also  met  with 


in  those  forms  of  insanity  in  which  there 
are  degenerative  changes  in  the  brain  with 

a  diminution  in  its  volume.  It  ia  seen  also 
in  eases  of  rapid  course,  in  which  frmotional 
excitement  is  attended  with  some  vascular 
disturbance.  Conditions  of  hyperssmia  and 
inflammation  are  attended  wiui  effusion  of 
serum  in  the  brain,  as  in  other  organs,  and  it 
is  in  cases  of  inflammation  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  oedema  is  met  with,  but  this  con- 
dition is  not  included  in  the  common  use  of 
the  name.  In  passive  congestion,  however, 
such  as  results  from  heart-disease,  enough 
serum  may  escape  from  the  distended  vessels 
to  give  rise  to  a  condition  of  cedema ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  when  tiie  excess  is  more  than 
trifling,  room  is  made  for  it  by  wasting  of  the 
nerve-dements,  the  result  of  the  continued 
pressure  to  which  th^  are  exposed. 

When  the  degree  oi  oedema  is  considerable, 
the  cerebral  substance  may  be  enlarged, 
the  convolutions  being  flattened ;  and  the 
tiffsue  is  lessened  in  consistence  owing  to  the 
infiltration  of  the  cerebral  tissue  by  the  liquid, 
and  the  separation  by  it  of  the  nerve-elements. 
A  microscopical  section  shows  empty  round 
and  oval  spaces  between  the  cells  and  fibres, 
limited  by  delicate  tracts  of  the  separated 
neuroglial  tissue.  The  same  softening  is 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  effusions  of 
fluid  into  the  ventricles ;  the  brain-tissue, 
for  a  depth  of  some  lines  firom  the  ependraia, 
being  softened  to  a  pulpy  consistence.  Post- 
mortem  imbibition  idways  increases  the 
apparent  amount  of  the  oedema  and  the 
d^^ree  of  the  softening,  because  the  nerve- 
elements  quickly  begin  to  break  up  after 
death.  In  simple  cedema  the  tissue  remains 
pale,  and  the  grey  substance  may  be  even 
paler  than  usutd. 

Stmptohs. — Little  is  known  of  the  symp- 
toms of  oedema  of  the  brain.  The  patho- 
logical state  is  usually  secondary  to  some 
other  condition,  the  symptoms  of  which  mask 
any  that  the  oedema  itself  might  possibly 
cause.  Oeneral  oedema  seems  attended  by 
slow  diminution  of  mental  power  and  motor 
force,  which  may  be  in  part  due  to  the 
patient's  state,  but  has  many  other  possible 
causes.  The  effusion  of  serum  in  cases  of  c<m- 
gestion,  and  consequent  pressure  on  the  nwve- 
elements,  has  been  considered  as  the  cause  of 
the  symptoms  of  depression  conmion  in  that 
condition.  Cases  occasionally  occur  in  which 
effusion  of  serum  into  the  ventricles  and  the 
pia  mater  is  the  only  post-mortem  condition 
to  be  found  after  an  apoplectiform  seizure, 
and  such  cases  are  often  spoken  of  as  in- 
stances of  seroiM  apoplexy.  In  so  far  as 
the  effuBion  of  serum  is  sometimes  possibly 
related  to  the  apoplectic  attack,  it  can  be 
merely  as  the  consequence  of  a  cerebral 
congestion  which  has  lefli  no  recognisable 
poat-mortem  hypenemia.  In  point  of  fact 
we  know  nothing  of  symptoms  that  can  be 
ascribed  to  the  cedema  itself  and  it  is  not 
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easy  to  coni»iTe  a  mechanism  by  which 
BymptomB  can  result  from  it,  so  far  as  we 
are  acquainted  with  its  intimate  pathology. 

Treaticeht. — The  treatment  of  cerebral 
cedema  is  usually  secondary  to  the  condition, 
commonly  conspicuous  enongh,  which  is  its 
cause — Bright'e  disease,  passive  cerebral 
eongestioD,  Ac,  If  (edema  be  suspected 
where  no  causal  indieation  for  b^atment 
exists^  pui^tives  and  dioretioB,  with  iron  if 
there  be  debility,  are  fhe  rwnedies  most  likelpr 
to  be  of  serricB.  Bnt  where  a  dUgnosig  is 
qwealatiTe,  treatment  necessarily  lacks  a 
confident  haaiB. 

The  eSiisioii  of  flnid  into  the  ventricles  is 
described  wider  Htdbocbphalus. 

W.  B.  OOWKBS. 

BBAIN,  Bolerosis  ot.--3ee  Sfikal 
CoBD,  Special  Diseases  of:  Multiple  ScleroBiB. 

BRAFN",  Softening  of.— Definition. — 
A  pathological  state  of  hrain -tissue,  attended 
with  diminished  consistence  ;  usually  local ; 
and  indicated,  during  life,  by  mentaC  motor, 
and  sensory  symptoms,  which  v&ry  according 
totheseatoftbeiesion.  It  is  produced  rapidly 
IQ  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  and  is  then 
usually  dependnit  on  vascular  obstraetion. 
Vray  rarely  it  is  chronie  in  development,  uid  , 
the  nature  of  the  actual  process  is  not 
known.  The  following  description  applies 
to  the  acute  fbrm. 

£tioloot. — Acute  softening  of  the  brain, 
occurring  during  life,  and  not  due  to  tran< 
matic  cause,  is  referable  to  one  of  two  condi- 
tions, inflammation  or  vascular  obstruction. 
Most  cases  were  formerly  thought  to  be  due 
to  inflammation ;  but  it  is  now  known  that 
very  few  are.  InSammatory  softening  is 
described  in  another  article  {see  Bbun,  In- 
flammation  of).  The  vascular  obstruction, 
which  is  the  usual  cause  of  softening,  may  be 
arterial  or,  rarely,  cainllu^.  Yeoons  obstruo- 
tion  also  causes  stnfcening,  bnt  the  loss  of 
consistence  does  not  involve  the  whole  of  the 
tissue  of  the  part,  and  enough  remains  to 
permit  an  ultimate  restoration  of  firm  tissne 
and  even  the  production  of  induration.  The 
lurterial  obstruction  may  be  due  to  a  coagulum 
formed  tn  »ilu  (thrombosis),  or  to  a  plug  of 
fibrin  conveyed  to  the  spot  by  the  blood- 
current  (embolism).  The  chief  predisposing 
and  exciting  causes  of  softening  of  the  brain 
will  therefore  be  the  causes  of  these  conditions 
[tee  Bbain,  Vessels  of,  Diseases  ot).  The  com- 
mon concomitant  conditions  are — in  throm- 
bosis, vascular  diseaae ;  in  embolism,  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart ;  and  as  predisposing  con- 
ditions we  usually  find— in  cases  of  throm- 
bosis, advanced  age,  Bright's  disease,  ehn»uo 
alcoJudism*  gout,  or  syphilis ; — in  cases  of  em- 
bolism, acute  rheumatism,  chorea,  or  scarlet 
fever.  Senile  vascular  degeneration  is  the 
most  common  cause  of  softening,  and  hence 
the  disease  is  met  with  most  frequently  in 
the  <M.  In  rare  cases,  thrombosis  occurs 


without  disease  of  the  vessels,  from  a  state 
of  the  blood  alone.  It  is  probable  that  this 
is  sometimes  a  cause  of  hemiplegia  coming 
on  a  few  days  after  child-birth,  when  there 
seems  to  be  a  physiological  increase  in  the 
coagulability  of  the  blood.  Embolism,  due 
to  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  and  throm- 
bosis  due  to  syphilitic  disease,  are  the  most 
firequent  causes  of  acute  local  softening  in  the 
young  and  middle-aged.  All  these  atidogical 
oonditi<ms  are  considered  in  more  detul  in 
the  article  on  Diseases  of  the  Vessels  of  the 
BaAJN. 

Anatokical  Chabactebr.— The  character- 
istic feature  of  cerebral  softening  is  diminished 
consistence.  This  may,  however,  arise  from 
either  ante-mortem  or  post-mortem  changes. 
In  each  case  the  diminished  consistence  de- 
pends on  the  breaking-up  of  the  material,  of 
which  the  nerve-elements  are  composed,  into 
globules  and  granules,  and  the  separation  of 
these  by  an  increased  quantity  of  fluid.  Thus 
the  continuous  structures  of  which  the  brain 
consists  are  broken  up  into  disconnected 
fragments,  and  the  oousistence  of  the  tissue 
is  accordingly  diminished.  In  post-mortem 
softening  there  is  nothing  more.  The  globules 
of  myelin  are  often  large,  and  the  separating 
,  fluid  abundant.  The  softened  tissue  has  the 
tmt  o!  the  normal  cerebral  substance.  The 
process  is  the  result  of  the  imbibition  of  fluid 
from  some  collection  of  sertuu,  in  the 
ventricles  or  elsewhere,  and  occurs  in  the 
greatest  degree  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
this.  In  ante-mortem  softening  there  are, 
in  addition,  certain  changes  in  the  tissue- 
elements.  The  process  of  segmentation  of 
myelin  results  m  the  formation  of  finer 
granules.  These  are  in  part  aggregated  into 
'granule-corpuscles,'  ronud  or  oval  masses  of 
globules  and  granules,  sometimes  contained 
within  a  distinct  cell-walL  Some  of  these 
bodies  may  arise  by  simple  aggr^tion, 
others  by  the  degeneration  of  connective- 
tissue  oeUs,  and  some  by  the  f^gregation  of 
products  of  nerve-degeneration  within  cellular 
elements  of  various  kinds.  The  walls  of 
vessels  in  the  softened  area  also  {vesent 
fatty  degeneration.  No  further  change  may 
exist,  and  the  area  affected  may  present 
simply  a  diminution  of  consistence,  its  colour 
remaining  unchanged.  It  is  then  called 
white  or  grey  ao/tening.  Very  frequently, 
however,  in  the  part  thus  diseased,  disten- 
sion of  capillaries  with  blood  occurs,  most 
considerable  in  the  periphery,  and  blood  is 
actually  efiEused,  chiefly  by  rupture  of  capil- 
laries, in  trifling  degree  perhaps  by  migration 
of  corpuscles.  In  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  blood  mingled  with  the  softened  brain- 
tissue,  the  colour  of  the  affected  area  is 
changed,  and  thus  red  softening  is  produced 
when  the  amount  of  blood  is  considerable. 
In  the  change  which  reaultB  from  closure  of  a 
vein,  the  tissue  is  crammed  with  punctiform 
extravasations,  and  a  purplish  colour  results; 
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bat,  as  already  stated,  there  is  not  the  general 
diminution  of  uonmstence  that  brings  the  alter- 
ation into  the  category  of '  softenings.'  After 
a  time,  the  blood  emised  id  red  softening 
degenerates,  its  tint  becomes  altered  to  yellow 
or  orange,  and  yeUow  softening  is  produced. 
Ultimately,  it  is  said,  the  colour,  if  at  first 
moderate,  may  be  removed  and  white  soften- 
ing result,  but  the  pigment  that  gives  rise  to 
the  yellow  tint  may  remain  for  many  years. 

Bed  softening  is  found  chieSy  in  the  grey 
substance,  where  the  vessels  are  numerous, 
especially  in  the  cortex  and  central  ganglia. 
The  tint  varies ;  the  red  eoloor  is  usually 
punctifinrm,  or  mingled  with  yellow  and 
white.  If  the  extravasations  are  large  and 
numerous,  ■  capillary  apoplexy  '  results.  Ae- 
ocnrding  to  the  amount  of  emision  of  serum 
and  blood  there  is  swelling,  and  the  diseased 
area  may  project  above  the  cut  surface.  In. 
flammatory  dian^  result  from  the  vascular 
distension,  and  in  proportion  to  these,  in- 
crease  in  the  nuclei  of  the  neuroglia  is  found, 
especially  at  the  circumferential  portions. 
From  this  cause,  and  from  the  migration  of 
white  oorposcles,  pus-like  cells  appear  among 
the  products  of  degeneration  in  varying  quan- 
tity. The  vessels  are  dilated,  and  may  present 
a  moniliform  appearance.  Their  perivascular 
sheaths  are  often  distended  with  olood. 

Yellow  softening  results  from  red  softening, 
by  degenerative  changes  in  the  blood  effused 
attended  with  a  change  in  its  pigment.  It 
has  a  similar  seat,  being  frequently  met  with 
in  the  convolutions,  where  it  constitutes  the 
plagues  jaunet  of  the  French.  Its  consist- 
ence is  usually  slight,  its  aspect  granular. 
The  colour  depends  on  the  presence  of  minute 
pigment-granules,  diffused  colouring  matter, 
and  hffimatoidin  crystals. 

White  softening  has  the  tint  of  the  normal 
cerebral  substance.  In  consistence  it  varies: 
it  may  be  only  a  little  below  that  of  the 
cerebral  substance,  or  it  may  be  difiluent. 
Its  aspect  is  uniform,  or  white  Bakes  are 
scattered  through  it.  The  limits  are  usually 
gradiial^  Under  the  microscope  it  presente 
uie  detxituB  of  nerve -elements,  a  &w  nuclei 
from  the  connective  tissue,  granule-corposoles, 
and,  idtimately,  corpora  amylaoea.  White 
softening  is  chiefly  found  in  the  white  sub- 
stance of  the  hemispheres.  It  occasionally 
has  a  gangrenous  odour,  and  then  may  be 
found  in  the  white  or  in  the  grey  substance  ; 
probably  this  form  results  from  the  obstruc- 
tion of  capillaries  by  septic  material.  It  is 
theoretically  probable  that  when  softening  is 
white  from  the  first,  the  capillaries  are  the 
seat  of  the  primary  obstruction.  It  occurs 
also  in  the  zone  of  cerebral  tissue  in  which 
meet  the  regions  supplied  by  the  arteries  of 
the  cortex  and  of  the  central  gan^ia. 

Ultimate  changes. — White  and  yellow 
softening  may  remain  for  years  unchanged. 
Usoally  the  pi^ducts  of  disintegration  of 
the  nerre*element8  are  gradually  removed,  so 


that  a  cavity  remtuns,  across  which  bands 
and  trabeculae  pass — the  remains  of  vessels 
and  other  structures  that  have  escaped  total 
necrosis.  Sometimes  the  changes  in  the 
elements  of  the  neuroglia  and  the  extrava- 
sated  white  corpuscles,  &&,  result  in  the 
formation  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  con- 
nective tissue,  consisting  of  fine  fibre-cells 
and  fibres,  most  abundant  in  the  margins  of 
the  softened  area,  which  become  fitxn  and 
dense,  whilst  the  trabecuhe  of  the  connective 
tissue,  crossing  the  cavity,  are  thickened  in 
like  manner.  After  a  time,  whm  the  amount 
of  this  tissue  is  oonsid«rable,  the  fluid  may 
be  absorbed,  and  a  sort  of  cicatrix  resnlt  frvun 
the  union,  partial  or  oomplete,  of  the  waits. 
In  other  cases  the  walls  alone  are  tbus 
altered,  the  soHd  particles  are  removed  from 
the  softened  tissue,  and  a  cyst  is  formed. 
The  outer  portion  of  the  cyst  or  cicatrix  may 
be  limited  by  a  zone  of  dilated  blood-vessels, 
presenting,  under  the  microscope,  a  peculiar 
and  quite  characteristic  feature. 

Seats  of  softening. — There  is  no  part  of 
the  brain  in  which  softening  has  not  been 
found,  but  its  most  firequent  seats  are  the 
cortex,  the  corpus  striatum,  and  the  optio 
thalamus.  In  the  pons  Varolii  and  medulla 
it  is  also  frequently  found,  but  it  is  rare  in  the 
cerebellum.  Its  frequency  in  the  medulla  is 
underrated  because  only  minute  areas  of 
softening  are  eompatible  with  a  duration  of 
life  sufficient  to  permit  them  to  assume  a 
charaeteriBtio  aspect.  Its  ooenrrence,  posi- 
tion, and  characters  depend  on  the  dutri- 
bntiott  of  the  vessels.  The  smsdl  arteries  of 
the  corpuB  striatum  and  optic  thalamus  are 
'  terminal  arteries,'  having  only  capillary 
communication  with  other  vessels,  insufS- 
cient  for  a  collateral  circulation  adequate  to 
maintain  the  vitality  of  the  tissue.  The 
arteries  to  the  cortex  of  the  brain  are  some- 
times terminal,  but  sometimes  possess  anas- 
tomoses by  arterioles  with  other  branches. 
Hence  obstruction  in  the  central  arteries 
leads  invariably  to  softening,  while  obstruc- 
ti<minthe  superficial  artenes  may  also  cause 
softening  (which  involves  the  grey  substance 
of  the  convolutions  and  some  of  uie  subjacent 
white  centre  to  which  the  vessels  penetrate), 
but  often  the  anastomoses  of  t^e  superfleial 
vessels  are  so  free  that  softening  does  not 
result.  An  obstruction  of  a  main  trunk  (as 
the  middle  cerebral)  may  lead  to  softening 
of  the  central  region  (corpus  striatum),  while 
the  convolutions  escape ;  but  usually  both 
suffer.  For  the  same  reason,  the  soft«ning 
of  the  cortex  is  apt' to  be  irregular  in  dis- 
tribution, and  partial  even  within  the  region 
of  the  obstructed  artery,  a  feature  considered 
further  in  the  article  oa  Diseases  of  the 
Vessels  of  the  Brain. 

Symptoms. — The  ^jr«nont7ory  symptoms  ol 
softening  of  the  brain  depend  upon  its  me- 
chanism, and  are  consideted  in  greater  detsil 
in  the  articles  desoribing  its  oauses.  Is  em- 
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holism  other  symptoms  than  those  of  cardiac 
disease  are  uaiially  absent.  Occasionally  a 
slight  attack  of  loss  of  cerebral  function,  dne 
to  a  slight  embolism,  may  precede  a  graver  ! 
attack.  In  softening  due  to  arterial  disease,  < 
premonitory  symptoms  of  local  cerebral  an- 
ftmia  are  freqaenUy  present ;  these  may  exist 
for  months  before  the  onset,  or  only  for  a  few 
di^  or  even  tox  a  few  hoars.  There  is  also, 
in  many  cases,  sufficient  disease  to  impair  the 
nutrition  of  many  parts  of  Che  brain,  revealed 
symptoms  of  wide  range — mental  dete- 
rumUion,  numbness,  and  piuns  in  the  limbs, 
nin  in  the  head,  or  sli^t  local  weakness. 
These  symptoms  are  of  especial  significance 
when  associated  with  evidence  of  degener- 
ation elsewhere  in  the  arteries ;  witb  the 
conditions — as  chronic  Bright's  disease,  alco- 
holism, and  senility — in  which  atheroma  of 
the  cerebral  arteries  is  common;  or  with 
constitutional  syphilis. 

The  symptoms  of  actual  softening  are  those 
of  loss  of  fimction  in  the  damaged  portion  of 
the  brain.  Strictly,  indeed,  thme  symptoms 
are  thoM  c^the  that  causes  the  soft- 

emn|{,  and  wliieht  depriving  tiie  bram-tissue 
of  ue  material  £ox  its  nmctional  action,  arrests 
the  latter  with  a  rapidity  which  seems  to 
suggest  that  other  influences  may  eo-apenltB 
in  the  arrest.  The  onset  of  the  symptoms  may 
be  actually  sudden,  as  in  embolism,  and  some- 
times  in  thrombosis ;  or  it  may  be  gradual, 
as  occasionally  in  thrombosis.  In  the  former 
ease,  the  symptoms  of  initial  shock  are  added 
to  those  due  to  the  structures  involved  (aee 

COKVOLITTIONS   OF  THE    BbAJN  AND  COBTEX 

Cbbebsi,  Lesions  of;  Ao.).  Hemiplegic  symp- 
toma  and  mental  disorder  are  the  most 
common.  Hemiplegia  especially  occurs  in 
embolism,  on  account  of  Uie  frequency  with 
which  the  middle  cerebral  artery  is  obstructed, 
and  of  the  important  motor  r^ons  (corpus 
striatma  and  motor  parts  of  the  oonvolutiona) 
to  wliieh  that  artery  is  distributed.  From  the 
distribution  of  the  artery  to  the  lower  frontal 
convolutions  and  adjacent  region,  aphasia  is 
frequently  present  when  the  obstruction  is  on 
the  left  nde. 

When  the  symptoms  come  on  suddenly, 
they  often  occur  after  some  fatiguing  exertion, 
or  dming  exhaustion  from  any  cause.  If 
the  area  damaged  be  extensive,  there  is  loss 
of  consciousness,  and  there  may  be  all  the 
symptoms  of  an  apoplectic  seizure.  The  loss 
of  consciousness  is  rarely  profound,  and  the 
symptoms  of  apoplexy  soon  pass  off.  In  the 
most  severe  cases,  however,  they  may  deepen 
to  fatal  coma,  especially  when  an  important 
artery  is  occluded  in  each  hemisphere.  Thus 
the  closure  of  both  middle  cerebrals  causes 
symptoms  indistinguishable  from  those  of 
ventricular  hemorrhage  and  equally  fatal 
in  ultbnate  result.  Symptoms  of  irritation 
commonly  succeed  those  of  apoplexy  as  the 
collatwal  hyperemia  sets  in,  or  they  may 
be  marked  at  the  onset.  Convulsionst  often 


unilateral,  may  occur  and  be  repeated  for 
days,  chiefly  when  the  softening  involves  the 
motor  region  of  the  cortex,  and  spares  the 
path  from  it  through  the  central  ganglia. 
The  patient  may  pass  from  the  apoplectic 
condition  into  one  of  delirium.  In  the  old, 
delirium  may  be  the  chief  symptom  of  the 
meet  in  eases  in  which  the  softened  areas 
are  small,  multiple,  and  cortical  in  situation. 
According  as  these  symptoms  are  chiefly 
marked  at  the  onvet  throe  varieties  have 
been  described,  tiie  apopteetie,  eonvuMwe, 
and  deUriout  forms. 

Becovery  from  the  special  symptoms  of  the 
attack  is  often  incomplete ;  permanent  weak- 
ness may  remain,  as  hemiplegia,  and  mental 
power  is  weakened,  the  patient  passing  into 
the  chronic  state  about  to  be  described.  The 
persistent  hemiplegia  is  often  accompanied 
by  rigidity,  or,  when  the  loss  of  power  is 
incomplete,  by  mobile  spasm,  such  as,  in 
its  most  marked  form,  has  been  described  as 
atheloai*.  When  the  cause  is  arterial  de- 
generation, return  or  relapse  is  common,  and 
it  is  almost  invariable  where  senile  arterial 
disease  is  widely  spread. 

Chrome  eo/tening  of  the  hrain  is  a  term 
applied  to  a  group  of  symptoms,  of  wide  rai^, 
indicative  of  failure  of  cerebral  power.  It  is  a 
term  that  has  become  firmly  rooted  in  popular 
nosology,  where  it  denotes  chiefly  general 
paraly  sis  of  the  insane,  but  includes  also  all 
maladies  attended  by  a  similarmental  failure, 
profound  in  degree  and  permanent  in  dura- 
tion and  progressive  in  course.  This  use  of 
the  word  is  a  source  of  considerable  incon- 
venience, since  it  may  be  strictly  accurate  to 
deny  the  application  of  a  name  to  that  which, 
nevertheless,  it  perfectly  connotes ;  and  it  is 
generally  wiser  to  explain  the  change  which 
has  come  over  the  use  of  the  word,  rather 
than  to  give  a  simple  answer  to  the  question 
in  the  form  it  commonly  assumes,  Is  it 
softening  of  the  bnun?  I'he  symptoms  in- 
dicated by  the  term  may  supervene  on  more 
acute  symptoms  of  softening,  or  may  be 
gradual  in  their  onset.  There  is  mental 
dulness,  defective  perception,  drowsiness,  loss 
of  memory  (especially  for  recent  events), 
often  slight  wandering;  emotional  manifes- 
tations are  easily  excited.  Physical  power 
ia  defective — as  a  rule  generally,  sometimes 
locally.  The  more  delicate  motor  actions  are 
imperfectly  adjusted:  arciculation  beoomea 
indistinct,  .and  the  handwriting  imperfect. 
These  symptoms  may  progress  into  actual 
imbecility,  or  may  be  out  short  by  some 
more  profound  cerebral  seizure,  or  by  some 
intercurrent  pulmonary  affection,  rendered 
grave  by  the  deficient  muscular  respiratorr 
power.  They  are  met  with  chiefly  in  the  old, 
and  are  probably  due  to  concomitant  degene- 
ration of  cerebral  tissue  and  of  the  arteries 
Bupplyingit  with  blood— the  two  pathological 
elements  varying  in  relative  degree  and  in 
relation.   Spots  of  softening,  often  widely 
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spread,  may  be  fonnd,  and  are,  indeed,  the 
eaose  of  many  of  the  symptoms.  But  the 
state  may  also  come  on  withoat  any  local 
softening,  and  withont  the  degenerated  vessels 
to  which  such  softening  is  usually  due.  A 
similar  state  often  follows  any  grave  local 
lesion  of  the  brain  in  advancing  life. 

Progressive  symptoms,  focal  or  general,  or 
both,  sometimes  of  the  character  just  de- 
scribed, and  sometimes  such  as  are  caused 
by  a  cerebral  tumour,  have  been  met  with  in 
a  few  cases  in  which  extensive  local  softening 
of  the  cerebral  tissue  has  been  found,  without 
Tascnlar  disease  to  explain  it,  and  without 
correspondence  with  arterial  territorieB.  Most 
nibjeetB  have  been  old,  and  the  disease  has 
not  eonmionly  been  diagnosed  during  life. 
Recorded  cases  are  at  present  too  few  to  per< 
mit  an  adequate  history  of  the  disease  to  be 
inferred.  Altogether,  not  only  is  the  term  one 
of  loose  usage,  but  the  lesion  is  one  of  such 
varied  relations,  and  its  symptoms  of  such 
etiuivocol  significance,  that  the  subject  is  a 
region  of  cerebral  pathology  in  which  very 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  establish  even  a 
firm  outline  of  scientific  knowledge. 

DiAOMOSis. — The  acute  form  of  softening 
has  to  be  distinguished  fi'om  acute  congestive 
apoplexy  and  from  cerebral  haemorrhage.  It 
is  distinguished  from  the  fiirmer  by  ^e  oc- 
currence of  the  symptoms  indicative  of  local 
mischief,  and  by  the  absence  of  evidence  of 
cephalic  hyperemia.  From  heemorrhage  the 
di^nosis  is  often  diiGonlt,  except  during  the 
first  half  of  life,  when  hemorrhage  is  bo  rare 
that  it  should  only  be  thought  of  when  loss 
of  conscioQsness  is  profound  and  prolonged. 
In  softening  from,  thrombosis,  the  initial  apo- 
plectic symptoms  may  be  absent,  or,if  present, 
slight  and  brief.  They  are  more  often  pre- 
ceded by  slight  local  cerebral  symptoms,  dne 
to  the  vascular  disease,  than  is  the  onset  of 
cerebral  hemorrhage.  In  the  latter  such 
symptoms  are  merely  associated,  and  are  not 
due  to  the  cause  of  the  heemorrhage.  except  in 
the  rare  oases  in  which  there  is  an  aneurysm 
of  one  of  the  larger  intracranial  arteries.  In 
theae,  however,  preceding  arterial  symptoms 
are  often  more  considerable  in  degree  and 
duration  than  those  which  precede  softening. 
Most  important  is  the  indication  afforded  by 
the  state  of  the  heart ;  evidence  of  its  hyper- 
trophy is  seldom  absent  in  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage, while  it  is  feeble  and  often  irregular 
in  the  soAfiuing  from  atheroma,  and  presents 
evidence  of  valvular  disease  in  embolism. 
Improvement  occurs  earlier  than  in  cerebral 
hemorrhage.  The  temperature  rises  soon  after 
the  attack,  but  falls  in  a  day  or  two ;  in 
hemorrhage  the  rise  occurs  later  (Boume- 
ville).  There  is  more  marked  mental  change 
than  in  hemorrhage,  shown  at  fii*st  in  excite- 
ment, subsequently  by  depression  and  deterio- 
ration of  power.  In  the  oases  in  which  the 
onset  ia  sadden  and  ^e  apoplexy  profound,  a 
diagnosis  from  hemorrhage  is  often  impos- 


sible. In  embolism  the  onset  of  the  attack  ia 
commonly  sudden,  but  the  loss  of  conscioaa- 
ness  is  less  profound  than  in  hemorrhage, 
and  is  often  absent.  This  is  true  also  of  soft- 
ening firom  syphilitic  disease,  in  which  the 
diagnosis  is  often  aided  by  a  history  of  the 
causal  malady.  Too  much  weight  must  not 
be  laid  on  the  absence  of  such  a  history  in 
patients  in  whom  the  disease  is  possible,  and 
especially  little  significance  can  be  attached 
to  the  absence  of  a  history  of  constitutional 
symptoms,  while  neither  the  thoroughness  of 
former  irCAtment,  nor  a  considerable  period 
of  fiwedom  from  symptoms,  has  any  value 
whatever  as  a  eontra-indioation.  Bat  with 
the  lapse  of  Ume,  it  does  become  unlikely  that 
aoftenmg  ia  dne  to  this  cause ;  still,  it  is  only 
after  twenty  years,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
suspicion  of  a  second  infection,  that  the  im- 
probability has  considerable  weight  Optic 
neuritis,  developing  after  the  lesion,  occurs 
in  rare  cases  of  softening  firom  embolism,  and 
is  practically  absent  in  hemorrhage.  In  all 
cases  the  various  iudicatioos  must  be  com- 
pared and  balanced,  and  their  relative  weight 
noted  in  the  estimation,  special  caution  being 
taken  to  allow  no  weight  to  negative  C&cts 
in  the  presence  of  positive  evidence  of  oppo- 
site si^ifioanee.  In  capillary  embolism,  if  ex- 
tensive, a  distinction  from  luemorrhage  often 
cannot  be  made — the  loss  of  conscioaBnesa  ia 
profonnd  and  lasting.  Bilateral  softenings 
such  as  aometimea  reanlta  from  disease 
both  middle  cerebral  arteriea,  may  also  {as 
already  mentioned)  cause  symptoms  m- 
distinguishable  from  those  of  ventricular 
hemorrhage. 

The  distinction  of  softening  from  other 
cerebral  diseases  is  described  in  the  accounts 
of  these. 

Fbogvosis. — The  immediate  and  ultimate 
prognosis  in  an  attack  of  softening  of  the 
brain  depends  on  the  degree  and  extent  of 
the  symptoms,  as  indicating  the  extent  of  the 
lesion ;  and  on  their  character,  as  indicating 
the  r^[ion  of  the  brain  damaged.  Both  the 
near  and  the  remote  prognosis  is  mn^  graver 
in  damage  to  the  medulla  and  pons  Varolii 
than  when  tiie  corpus  striatum  or  cerebral 
hemispheres  are  affected.  Locality  is  ot 
especial  importance  in  regard  to  the  pr<^no- 
sis  in  softening,  because  it  is  by  far  the  most 
frequent  lesion  of  the  medalla  or  pons  that  is 
survived.   Hence  the  prognosis  is  of  high 

Eroctioal  importance  at  the  onset  as  well  as 
iter  on.  The  intensity  of  the  coma  indicates 
a  greater  degree  of  gravity  than  does  its 
duration.  Youth  and  genentl  health  favour 
the  rapidity  and  the  degree  of  recovery. 
Where  actual  softening  has  occurred,  the 
damaged  tissue  never  regains  its  functional 
power.  The  congested  periphery  may  re- 
cover in  proportion  to  uie  mte^rily  of  the 
tissues,  and'  to  the  freedom  of  the  vessels 
from  disease.  The  chances  of  a  recurrence 
of  softening  in  another  aitQation  depend  on 
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the  exiant  to  which  iti  oaiual  ooudition  u 
widely  spread  or  can  be  removed.  In  vaa- 
coIh  degeneration  recurrence  is  gJmoet  cer- 
tain.  In  embolism  it  is  raf  e.  The  prognosis 
in  syphilitic  disease  of  the  veasels  depends 
Qpon  the  recognition  and  treatment  of  the 
syphilitic  influence  so  far  as  recurrence  is  con- 
cerned ;  bnt  the  prognosis  of  developed  symp- 
toms is  independent  of  the  fact  of  this  syplu- 
litic  cause,  or  of  any  treatment  to  which  the 
patient  nuiy  be  aabjeoted.  Treatment  can 
only  influence  the  iliBfiiiim  of  the  wall  cnf  the 
vBHel,  and  this  ean  Iwve  no  efEact  in  reatorini; 
tha  tnraiilaiion,  ainoe  the  veaael  beyond  ia 
elcaed  hy  dot,  m  in  restoring  Uie  afarootare  of 
thedeato^edtiaaneofthebnutt.  Aaamatter 
of  &ct,  the  course  of  hemiplegia  due  to  this 
cause  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  hemi- 
plegia due  to  softening  produced  by  any  other 
Tsaeolar  mechanism;  improvement  or  re- 
covery is  determined  by  the  position  of  the 
lesion,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  symptoms 
are  not  due  to  the  aotaal  destructive  soften- 
ing, and  to  which  they  can  be  compensated. 
Improvement  or  persistence  of  symptoms 
may  coincide  with  treatment,  but  the  one  is 
not  dne  to  it,  nor  the  other  the  result  of  ita 
abaenee. 

TBBAmsHT.— The  treatment  at  the  onaat 
of  cerebnl  aoftening  ia  of  great  importance, 
becanaa,  althouf^  nothing  can  probably  be 
dime  to  undo  the  miachief  that  has  occurred, 
moeh  may  be  done  to  prevent  its  extension 
or  inereaee,  and  in  many  eases  it  is  by  such 
preventable  extension  or  increase,  after  the 

S comes  under  treatment,  that  the 
of  nltimate  disabtUty,  or  death  itself, 
-mined.  It  ia  essentifd  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  practitioner  should  be  fixed  on 
the  pathological  prooeaa  and  its  mechanism ; 
be  should  endeavour  to  picture  to  himself 
cl^ly  what  ia  taking  place  and  how  it  ia 
being  bnmght  about,  and  arrange  his  thera- 
peatie  meaanreB  ao  aa  to  eonzd»raot  the  morbid 
inflneneee  in  t^  utmost  praeticable  d^^ree. 
The  doBore  of  a  vessel  by  dot  ia  the  great 
fiict  of  what  may  be  termed  the  therapeutic 
pathology  of  theae  eases,  and  the  measures 
to  obvia'e  the  increase  in  this  process  have 
much  in  common  in  the  vurioos  forms  of 
softening.  The  variations  rendered  necessary 
by  the  differences  in  mechanism  are  con- 
sidered in  the  articles  on  the  several  vascu- 
lar diseases.  During  the  acute  stage  the 
patient  must  be  kept  at  perfect  rest,  with  the 
head  moderately  raised,  flexion  of  the  neck 
being  avoided.  During  the  initial  stage  of 
shoc^k,  warmth  by  hot-water  bottles,  &c., 
should  be  applied  to  the  extremities,  to 
equalise  tin  eirenlation.  The  bowels,  if  con- 
fined, dioold  be  made  to  act  gently ;  but, 
unleea  the  evidence  of  encephalic  oongeation 
be  early  and  conspicuous,  pargatitm  should  be 
avoided.  The  determination  of  blood  from 
the  brain  to  the  intestines,  involved  in  pur- 
gation, and  desirable  in  cerebral  hcemorrliage, 
10 


ia  to  be  carefully  avoided  in  cerebral  soften- 
ing. It  is  important  also  to  maintain  the 
circulation  steady  and  uniform,  avoiding  alike 
undue  quickening  or  slowing  of  the  blood- 
current.  Hence,  digitalis  ia  useful  in  all  cases 
in  which  there  is  cardiac  weakness  or  irregu- 
larity. In  all  senile  cases,  or  when  there  ia 
a  gouty  diatheais,  nitrous  ether  or  other 
diuretic  drug  is  useful,  and,  in  the  latter  case, 
some  lithia  may  be  added.  Thus  the  tendency 
of  the  blood  to  dot  is  lessened,  and  the  riak 
of  the  extension  of  the  leaion — dwaya  a 
dangw  in  the  early  stage  of  the  aflbction — ia 
leaawed  or  obviated.  Stimulants  most  be 
given  or  withbdd  according  to  the  atate  of 
the  heart  and  circulation;  when  there  is 
doubt  whether  they  should  be  given  or  not,  it 
is  better  to  give  a  small  quantity  in  softening, 
and  to  withhold  them  in  hemorrhage  or  if 
the  diagnosis  from  hfemorrhage  is  doubtfiiL 
After  the  stage  of  depression  mis  passed,  the 
irritation  due  to  secondary  inflammation,  in- 
dicated by  headache  and  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture, needs  quietude,  laxatives,  and  sometimes 
cold  to  the  head.  When  convulsions  are  an 
early  and  recurrent  symptom,  mustard  plas- 
ters to  the  neck  and  extremitieB,  and  bromide 
of  potassium,  are  aometimea  efieetive ;  in 
the  early  period,  cdd  to  the  head  mi^  arreat 
them.  The  fita  that  attend  the  actual  onaet 
are  addom  influenced  by  treatment;  they 
cease  because  the  tissue  is  destroyed  that 
is  ettsentid  for  their  occurrence.  When  these 
bil,  hyoscine  may  be  given  cantioudy,  and 
in  small  doses  (jj^  gr.). 

After  the  attack  has  passed,  recovery  must 
be  aided  by  maintaining  the  genard  health  in 
the  best  possible  condition.  The  secretions 
should  be  kept  free,  the  digestive  organs  in 
good  order,  the  habits  strictly  regulated,  and 
nervine  tonics — cod-liver  oil,  hypophosphite 
of  sodium,  strychnine,  quinine,  and  iron — 
may  be  given  with  advantage.  The  symp- 
ioma  of  chronic  softening,  whether  occurring 
after  an  aonte  attack  or  coming  on  gradually, 
shonld  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

W.  R.  OOWBBS. 

BBAIIT,  SyphiUtio  Disease  of.  See 

Bbaim,  Tumours  and  New  Growths  of. 

BBAIN,  Tubercle  of.  See  Brain, 
Tumours  and  New  Growths  of. 

BBAIN,  TumoiirB  and  New  Growths 

of. — The  intimate  connexion  of  the  brain 
with  its  membranes  makes  it  impossible,  ex- 
cept in  the  most  general  terms,  to  draw  any 
marked  distinction  between  tumours  of  the 
cerebrd  substance  and  tumoiu's  arising  from 
its  envelopes.  A  growth  pressing  inwards  from 
a  membrane  must  impinge  upon  brain-tissue ; 
a  growth  originating  in  bram-tissue  mnat  in 
many  situations  involve  the  membranes. 

Ahatohicai.  CHARACTEhB.  —  The  tissaos 
from  which  tumours  have  their  origin  seem 
to  present  the  best  ground  for  a  scientific 
clauiflcation  of  these  lesions ;  and  it  is  not 
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devoid  of  interest  to  mark  that  the  absolute 
nerve-elements  of  the  brain  are  never  pri- 
marily the  source  of  a  morbid  growth. 

Cerebral  tumours,  then,  may  be  roughly 
separated  into  three  series : — 

1.  Those  whose  centre  of  origin  is  some  one 
or  other  of  the  membranes,  external  to  the 
brain,  or  dipping  into  the  ventricles. 

2.  Those  whi(di  spring  from  the  blood* 
veesela. 

B.  Those  which  own  the  nenro{^  as  tiieir 
starting-point. 

Dr.  Gtowers  considers  such  a  classification 
of  small  praotiool  value,  and  believes  it  is 
more  convenient  to  describe  the  various 
growths  in  the  order  of  their  frequency. 
Tumours,  therefora,  may  be  grouped  in  six 
categories : — 

(1)  Diathetic:  Tubercular  and  Syphilitic. 
(2)  Sarcomatout:  Glioma,  Sarcoma,  Myx- 
oma. (8)  Carcinoma.  (4)  Oateo-fihroid : 
Fibroma,  Osteoma,  Osteo-fibroma.-^)  Mit- 
eellaneous :  Cholesteatoma,  Lipoma,  Vascular 
or  Erectile  Tumours,  Fsammoma,  Neuroma. 
(6)  Pa^antic;  Echinococcus  and  Cysticercus. 

Taking,  however,  this  original  snbdivision, 
^diiah  is  BindflNBoh's,  the  tumours  which 
are  placed  in  each  series  diffar  somewhat 
from  his  arrangement  In  the  first  series 
five  kinds  of  tumour  are  found,  arising  from 
the  membranes  or  from  the  free  surface  of 
the  ventricles.  These  are  Facdiioniangrana - 
lations;  spindle-oelled  sarcoma;  myxoma  of 
the  membranes;  psammoma;  and  lipoma. 
The  second  series  will  include,  first,  anem:- 
ysms,  depending  upon  disease  of  one  or  more 
of  the  arterial  coats ;  and,  secondly,  such 
tumours  as  have  their  origin  in  the  sheaths 
of  the  vessels,  comprising  carcinoma  cerebri 
simplex ;  fungus  of  the  dura  mater ;  chole- 
steatoma; epithelioma  myxomatodes  psam- 
mosum;  papilloma  of  the  pia  mater  and 
vessels;  papilloma  myxomatodes;  and  tu- 
bercle. In  the  third  series  may  be  counted 
glioma;  myxoma  of  the  nerve-substance; 
syphilitic  gumma;  and  fibroma.  Bioluded 
under  none  of  those  headings,  eohinooooci 
and  cysticerci  cellulosffl  must  be  mentioned, 
as  they  affect  the  brain. 

Each  of  the  growths  enumerated  will  now 
be  briefly  described. 

1.  Pacchionian  granulationa. — These  are 
granulations  of  the  arachnoid,  sometimes 
met  with  in  childhood,  very  constantly  from 
middle  age  onwards,  and  scarcely  recognised 
as  morbid  lesions.  Their  aetiology  is  un- 
known. They  do  not  give  rise  to  any  symp- 
toms. They  are  chiefly  situated  along  the 
superior  longitudinal  sinus,  which  in  rare 
cases  is  perforated  by  them.  They  form 
groups  of  papillae,  consisting  of  striped  con- 
nective tissue,  poor  in  cells,  and  proceeding 
directly  from  a  thin  but  a  contmuall^  re- 
newed layer  of  sub-epithelial  germinal  tissue. 

2.  Sarcoma. — This  sometimes  has  its  origin 
in  the  nervous  tissue  itsell  but  more  fre- 


quently arises  from  the  dura  mater,  especially 
at  the  base  .of  the  skull.  From  tiieir  situa- 
tion sarcomata  are  especially  apt  to  interfere 
with  one  or  more  of  the  cerebral  nerves. 
They  may  attain  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  or 
even  of  a  hen's  egg. 

When  sarcoma  attacks  the  dura  mater  it 
origiliates  from  its  internal  side.  The  most 
usual  situation  is  the  membrane  about  the 
sella  turcica  and  the  pars  petrosa.  It  forms 
a  depression  in  tkie  brain,  mdiile  the  bone 
becomes  atrophied  behind  it.  The  growth 
is  composed  ca  fasiibrm  cells,  with  tolerably 
nnmeroUB  and  sometimes  dilated  vessels. 
Sarcomatous  growths  are  not  freely  developed 
above  the  surlboe,  but  rather  in  the  depths  of 
the  tissue ;  they  distend  the  cerebral  convo- 
lutionp,  form  deep  depressions  on  the  surface, 
and  even  penetrate  far  into  the  brain.  They 
occur  under  two  forms — hard  aa/rcoma  with 
compact  fibrous  fundamental  tissue  and  small 
cells,  often  called  fibrous  tumour;  and  soft 
aarcoma,  with  a  loose  scanty  intercellular 
substance,  and  numerous  cells  of  compara- 
tively large  size.  The  cells  are  mostly  fusi- 
form, but  sometimes  ronnd  and  multinuelear, 
and  the  two  l^^r  may  be  sorrounded  by  the 
former.  Sarcoma  in  tms  situation  is  generally 
single.  It  may  attain  the  size  of  a  nut  or 
even  of  an  apple,  and  is  frequently  heemor- 
rhagic. 

In  the  cerebral  tissue  itself  the  hard  sar- 
coma attains  a  great  degree  of  density ;  it  is 
sometimes  fibrous,  at  other  times  cartilagi- 
nous, of  a  dense  homogeneous  structure, 
whitish  or  bluish-white,  with  a  yellow  tinge 
here  and  there,  and  with  very  few  vessels. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  brain  that  sur- 
rounds it  by  a  very  vascular  zone.  It  can 
be  easily  separated  from  the  parenchyma, 
and  may  thus  be  recognised  after  death  from 
simple  sclerosis  and  hard  glioma  of  the  brain. 
The  Bofler  form — fibro-cellular  sarcoma — is 
generally  either  a  myxo-  or  a  g^o-sarooma : 
but  pure  fhso-oellnlar  saromna  is  met  with. 
The  tumour  is  a  dear  grey,  almost  like  the 
grey  matter  of  the  corpus  striatum.  It  is 
often  vascular,  with  a  reddish  tinge.  These 
sarcomata  are  often  almost  spherical,  and 
easily  detached  from  the  surrounding  brain- 
substance.  Others,  however,  seem  to  be  con- 
tinuous with  the  neighbouring  substance,  and 
to  be  little  more  than  simple  hypertrophies 
of  the  cerebral  tissue.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  in  tumours  of  the  corpus  striatum  and 
optic  thalamus.  The  cells  of  cerebral  sar- 
coma are  frequently  the  seat  of  &tty  d^ne- 
ration,  and  the  whole  tumour  may  be  hsamor- 
rha^c.  Its  most  firequent  situations  in  the 
bram  are  the  ganglia  it  the  base. 

8.  Myxoma. — Myxoma  of  the  membranes 
is  rare,  and  generally  has  its  orig^  from  the 
convexity  of  the  brain,  being  connected  with 
the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  dura  mater.  It  is  a 
am^  growth,  soft,  fingile,  having  a  gelatinoiu 
aspect. 
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Uyxom&ta  are  frequently  met  with  in  the 
cerebral  faemispheres,  and  then  take  their 
origin  from  the  neorogUa.  Such  growths  are 
probably  malignant,  the  proofe  of  their  malig- 
naney  beinf;  that  they  are  often  multiple 
locally ;  that  they  frequently  recur  when  re- 
moved from  a  periphenil  nerve ;  and  that  they 
not  seldom  aOsct  internal  organs.  Myxoma 
possibly  includes  all  that  has  been  called 
colloid  cancer.  When  this  lesion  affects  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  it  may  be  of  lai^e  size. 
The  mnous  ia  a  constituent  part  of  the  tissue ; 
h  is  not  a  product  of  secretion,  as  in  mucous 
evsta.   It  la  most  commonly  a  mucoid  form 

4.  Prammoma. — FBammomata  have  been 
met  wiUi  in  the  brain,  spinal  membranes,  api- 
nal  KMrd,  and  nerves ;  they  are  not  unoonmi<m 
in  the  ehoroid  i^zus,  but  are  most  usually 
found  in  the  pinwJ  gland.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  these  growths.  In  the  first,  the  sand  oo- 
eopies  the  interior  of  the  meshes  of  the  con- 
neetiTe  tissue  in  very  varied  forms,  as  compact 
cylinders,  as  pear-shaped  masses,  as  spines, 
or  as  globes,  surrounded  by  connective  ^ssue, 
and  connected  by  it  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  tumour.  In  tbe  second  form,  the  sand  lies 
without  cohesion  in  tbe  parte  and  between 
them,  so  that  the  different  ^ains  of  sand 
may  be  easily  isolated.  In  this  latter  form, 
the  psammoma  is  composed  most  generally 
of  round  elliptical  corpuscles,  and  sometimes 
also  of  large  complex  conglomer^ons.  These 
little  tumours  have  usually  a  concentric  ar- 
rangement internally. 

5.  lApoTna. — This  is  a  rare  tumour  in  the 
bruD.  It  may  be  ccwmected  with  the  inner 
Bmfaee  of  the  dura  mater,  or  with  the  epen- 
dyma  of  the  ventricles.  The  fatty  matter  is 
mntained  in  cells,  and  the  cells  are  surrounded 
by  an  oi^ianised  membrane.  Lipoma  is  usually 
single,  seldom  multiple  ;  of  irregular  shape ; 
snd  varifts  in  size  from  a  small  nut  to  a  hen's 
egg.  Small  pieces  of  carbonate  of  lime  have 
been  found  in  these  tumours. 

6.  Aneurymu. — The  larger  cerebral  aneur- 
ysms  hftva  been  observed  fi^nn  early  times, 
yore  recent^  liiouville  has  ealUd  special 
attention  to  the  subject  of  miUary  aneuzysma, 
and  has  shown  that  they  are  eomnum ;  that 
they  are  multiple ;  that  they  frequently  give 
way  in  the  brain  or  in  the  pia  mater; 
and  that  they  often  co-exist  with  aneurysms 
of  the  larger  vessels  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Aneurysm  of  the  middle  meningeal, 
of  the  internal  carotid  within  the  cavernous 
sinus  and  at  its  exit  from  it,  of  the  anterior 
cerebral,  of  the  anterior  communicating,  of 
the  arteries  of  the  corpus  callosnm,  of  the 
middle  cerebral,  of  the  posterior  communi- 
cating, of  the  vertebral,  of  the  basilar,  of  the 
posterior  cerebral,  and  of  the  arteries  snpply- 
mg  the  cerebellam,  are  all  met  with  not  in> 
frequently.  The  mic^  cerebral  and  the 
basilar,  however,  are  the  veaaels  most  usually 
aflEMted  with  this  leaiim. 


The  minute  miliary  anetirysms  have  been 
observed  in  the  pia  mater,  at  the  sur&ce  of 
the  convolutions  or  in  their  substance,  in  the 
optic  thalami,  the  pons,  the  corpora  striata, 
cerebellum,  crora  eerebri,  and  medulla 
oblongata;  more  rarely  in  the  centnun 
ovale.  A  lai^e  one  was  found  by  Dr.  Bastiau 
in  the  lenticular  nucleus.  These  miliary 
aneurysms  may  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
The  smallest  are  seen  under  the  microscope 
as  ampullse  of  the  vessels,  containing  ooagu> 
lated  blood  or  granules  of  htematoidin.  The 
arterial  walls  have  generally  undergone  some 
form  of  degeneration.  The  vessel,  dilated  at 
some  parts,  is  oonstrieted  at  others.  The 
lemon  may  be  a  oonsequence  of  atheroma 
of  the  vessel,  but  £ur  more^  commonly  it 
is  the  result  of  arterio-sclerosis  of  the  inner 
coat  of  the  vessels,  either  at  the  seat  or  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  aneur. 
jsm.  Embolism  is  a  frequent  cause.  Set 
Bkain,  Vessels  of^  Diseases  of. 

7.  Carcinoma  cerebri  simplex. — Cancer, 
excluding  from  this  term  sarcoma  and  glioma, 
may  originate  in  the  cranial  bones,  the  dura 
mater,  tbe  pia  mater,  the  cerebrum,  the 
cerebellum,  the  pons,  and  the  medulla 
oblongata.  The  medulla  oblongata,  the  fornix, 
and  the  corpora  qiiadrigeminaare  the  regions 
least  often  affected,  whereas  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  are  the  most  bvourite  localities. 
All  forms  of  cancer  are  met  with,  in  all  cases 
having  their  origin  in  the  coats  of  the  vessels. 
Epithelial  cancer  has  been  generally  believed 
to  have  its  starting  point  in  the  peripheral 
layer  of  the  arachnoid,  the  tissue  that  lines 
the  under  siur&ce  of  the  dura  mater.  En- 
cephaloid  cancer  is,  however,  the  most  com- 
mon form  met  with  in  the  brain. 

8.  Fungus  of  the  dura  mater  can  scarcely 
be  separated  from  the  preceding  form.  It 
arises  from .  the  outer  surface  of  the  dura 
mater,  penetrates  with  the  vessel  from  which 
it  springs  into  the  compact  tissue,  destroys 
tbe  vitreoDB  table,  and  spreads  out  in  the 
diploe:  in  its  progress  it  may  penetrate  the 
external  table  and  lift  up  the  integ^uments  of 
the  cranium.  The  internal  table  invariably 
suffers  more  than  the  external.  Sometimes 
there  is  coincident  passage  of  the  tumour  in- 
wards, and  the  sn1:»|aeent  membranes  become 
glued  to  the  dura  mater  and  to  the  cerebral 
substance.  There  may  result  simply  the 
depression  of  sur&ce  consequent  upon  pres- 
sure from  above,  but  more  commonly  cell* 
growth  similar  to  that  of  tbe  original  tumour 
takes  place,  first  from  the  vessels  of  the  pia 
mater,  and  afterwards  from  the  vessels  of  the 
cerebral  convolutions. 

9.  Closely  allied  to  tbe  epithelial  cancer 
that  has  its  origin  in  the  dura  mater  is  the 
cholesteatom^a,  which  is  generally  ritnated  at 
the  base  of  the  brain.  Bindfleisch  considers 
it  a  squamous  epithelioma,  whose  cellular 
cylinders  are  wholly  converted  into  a  mass 
(a  pearly  nodules  with  a  silky  lostre.   It  is 
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covered  by  the  arachnoid,  and  springs  either 
from  the  Tessels  of  the  pia  mater,  or  more 
rarely  teom  the  perivaecular  eheatb  of  the 
vesselB  in  the  Bubstanae  of  the  brain. 

10.  Lest  of  the  cancers  is  a  tumour  that 
has  been  found  in  the  third  ventricle— cpi- 
theUoma  myxomaiodea  psammoaum— con- 
sisting of  globes  and  cylinders  of  epithelial 
cells,  embedded  in  a  very  bulky  stroma  of 
tnuooas  tisBoe. 

11.  Bpringii^  also  from  (he  Teesds,  two 
forms  of  pa^loma  are  met  with— pafolloma 
of  Uie  pia  mater  and  Teawls ;  and  papilloma 
myxomatodes.  The  former  ie  composed  of 
a  number  of  branching  papillee,  each  of 
which  contains  a  blood-Tessel  with  a  small 
amoont  of  connective  tissue,  and  a  donble 
coat  of  epithelium,  of  which  the  outer  larer 
is  oolumnar.  In  the  latter,  which  is  probably 
a  mere  variety  of  the  former,  the  structure 
of  the  tumour  is  the  same,  but  the  oolumnar 
cells  secrete  a  vast  amount  of  viscid  mucus. 

12.  Tubercle  springs  from  the  middle  tunic 
of  the  small  arteries  of  the  pia  mater,  or  of 
the  nerve-substance.  It  rarely  attacks  the 
membranes  in  the  form  of  tumour,  rarely 
also  the  white  matter  of  the  brain,  but  prefers, 
as  its  principal  seat,  the  grey  matter  of  the 
convaliitions  and  of  &be  deeper  parts. 
Tubercle  of  the  dora  mater  ia,  however, 
sometimes  met  with,  and  it  may  induce 
obliteration  of  sinuses.  The  cerebellum 
is  a  frequent  seat  of  tubercle,  which  exists 
here  in  the  form  of  superficial  granulations. 
The  pons  also  is  frequently  affected  with 
tubercle,  both  in  the  form  of  small  tumours 
of  its  substance,  and  ae  polypous  tubercles 
of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Tubercle  is  separated 
from  the  surrounding  cerebral  snbstanoe  by 
a  very  delicate  reddi^  envelope. 

Tabercular  tumours  of  the  cerebral  snb- 
■tance  are  oiten  multiple,  and  not  infrequently 
large ;  they  are  of  very  slow  growth ;  persist 
long  in  the  caseous  state ;  and  may  be  found 
cretified.  Bometimes  there  is  oereraal  soften* 
ing  aronnd  them.  Virchow  Mates  (hat  (^ 
increase  of  tuberdee  takes  place  by  ajf^< 
sition  or  juxtaposition,  and  that  the  apposition 
takes  place  not  by  layers  primarily  caseous, 
but  by  zones  of  new  grey  proliferation,  usually 
in  the  form  of  miliary  tubercle.  A  very 
delicate  layer  of  eonneotive  tissue  of  new 
formation,  a  species  of  encysting  false  mem* 
brane,  represents  the  mother-tisBue  for  the 
subsequent  generation  of  young  tuberclea. 

18.  Glioma,  called  by  Billroth  granulated 
garcoma,  or  round-celled  sarcoma,  is  practi- 
cally a  local  hyperplasio  development  of  the 
neun^lia.  It  may  appear  in  three  forms, 
either  as  toft  glioma,  rich  in  cells — the 
most  common  kind ;  as  hard  glioma,  fibrous, 
and,  if  the  vessels  are  much  developed, 
telangiectasic  ;  or  thirdly,  as  a  myxoglioma, 
a  complex  tumour,  in  whiefa  part  of  the 
tumour  takes  the  appearance  of  mucous 
tisme.   The  nature  ot  the  tumour  is  partly 


determined  by  the  nature  of  the  tissue  from 
which  it  springs;  thus  glioma  of  the  brain 
is  generally,  but  not  always,  soft,  glioma  of 
the  ependyma  hard.  The  soft  gliomata  are 
closely  allied  to  myxomata.  The  intercellular 
substance  is  found  in  moderate  quantity.  In 
the  more  mucous  gliomata  the  network  is 
regular  and  laxge,  and  the  tissue  has  little 
cohesion.  If  the  meshes  are  larger  still,  and 
the  mucous  element  abundant,  this  variety 
passes  into  a  myxoma.  If  there  be  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  cells,  whilst  the  trabecnlse 
beeome  narrower,  we  get  a  medullary  ^ioma. 
which  mi^  be  (ransCcvmed  in(o  a  medullary 
Bare<mia  if  the  cells  eon(inue  to  grow  and 
multiply.  These  transitioiM  are  not  un- 
common even  in  the  same  tumour,  especially 
in  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain.  If  Hba 
vessels  are  developed  in  great  abundance  we 
get  hfemorrhages  and  a  kind  of  fungus  hsma- 
todes.  Hard  gboma  is  closely  allied  to  fibroma, 
with  which  indeed  it  may  be  combined  to 
form  a  fibro-glioma.  In  hard  glioma  &e 
fibres  are  not  arranged  in  a  network,  but  in 
parallel  lines,  like  felt  The  nervous  ele- 
ments, naturally  contained  in  the  neuroglia, 
are  absent  in  these  tnmonrs.  The  walls  of 
the  v^sels  are  frequently  thickened. 

The  gli<ana  of  the  ependyma  is  of  little 
imp(ntence ;  it  u  seen  as  fine  granulations  on 
die  sur&ce  of  tiie  lateral  ventricles  in  chmnio 
hydrocephalus ;  on  the  floor  of  the  fimrth 
ventricle  it  may  grow  to  the  size  of  a  oheny. 
In  the  cerebral  substanoe,  gliomata  may 
attain  the  size  of  a  fist,  or  even  of  a  child'a 
head ;  and  they  are  often  mistaken  for  cancers 
or  sarcomata  of  the  brain.  Hard  glioma 
may  be  distinguished  firom  sclerosis,  in  that 
sclerosis  encloses  the  normal  nerve-elements. 
In  gliotoa,  too,  there  is  great  prohferation  of 
neuroglia  cells.  There  is  no  distinct  limit 
between  glioma  and  the  surrounding  brain- 
Bubstance,  but  the  tumour  on  section  shows 
greater  vascularity,  greater  eonsistmce,  and 
a  more  transparent  eonstitutioo,  as  well  aa 
often  a  bhuw-white  appearance  compared 
with  the  white  brain-matter.  The  demar- 
cation in  grey  matter  is  imperceptible  to 
the  naked  eye,  especially  if  (he  glioma  be  soft. 
'  Soft  glioma  is  generally  single ;  hard  is  often 
multiple.  The  membranes  may  adhere,  but 
form  no  part  of  the  tumour. 

Virchow  thinks  that  glioma  ia  not  malig- 
nant ;  that  hard  glioma  has  an  inflammatory 
origin  ;  and  that  the  soft  variety  is  set  up  by 
local  causes,  Buch  as  injury.  Ointrac,  on  the 
other  hand,  unites  gliomata  and  sanHunata 
under  the  head  of  cancers. 

Soft  glioma  is  most  frequently  situated  in 
the  posterior  lobes,  less  often  in  the  upper  and 
lateral  parts  of  the  cerebral  hemiqiheres.  It 
may  be  congenital.  It  gives  rise  to  compli- 
cations —  namely,  first,  great  oongestion* 
causing  cerebral  compression,  irritation, 
pain,  exoitement,  or  apoplexy ;  and,  seoondl|)r, 

hydroeephalus  of  the  ventricles,  whioh  m 
« 
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protncted  cases  is  seldom  absent.  The  latter 
occurs  moat  rapidly  in  glioma  of  the  optic 
thalami,  or  of  the  posterior  lobe,  compressing 
the  dunoid  veins,  the  veutt  G-aleni,  or  the 
tnuurene  unuB. 

14.  Myxoma  of  the  nerve-fubtlance. — This 
is  Dot  common  in  the  brain.  It  owns  the 
same  origin  as  glioma,  having  the  neuroglia 
SB  its  stirting-^oint. 

15.  S^hieiUe  gumma. — Qmnmy  tumours 
of  the  brain  aire  generally  found  at  the  cir- 
cnmfere&ce,  and  eepeoially  at  the  base  of  the 
brain.  Their  origin  is  either  from  the  mem- 
braae8,firom  the  vessels,  or  from  the  neuroglia 
of  the  cerebral  substance.  They  have  infec- 
tive  properties,  or  at  any  rate  they  are 
multiple,  and  may  be  met  with  at  the  same 
time  affecting  the  dura  mater,  the  pia  mater, 
the  brain,  nerves,  and  cranial  bones.  They 
are  often  accompanied   by  inflammatory 

otneno,  a  point  which  distingaishes  them 
large  tnoercles.  Onmma  is  not  the 
OBoal  form  in  which  syphilis  attacks  the  dura 
mater  on  its  external  snr&ee.  It  may,  how- 
ever, afieet  the  arachnoid  sorf&oe  of  the  dnra 
mater.  In  this  situation  the  gnnmiata  may 
vary  in  size  from  a  hemp-seed  to  a  nut. 
They  may  be  found  just  above  the  convexity 
of  the  hemispheres,  or  at  the  anterior  part 
of  the  base  of  the  brain,  especially  about  the 
sella  turcica,  or  on  the  tentorium  cerebelli. 
They  have  been  met  with  in  the  falx  cerebri. 
The  inflammatory  condition  around  these 
tamours  often  unites  them  to  the  pia  mater, 
snd  the  subjacent  portion  of  brain  is  fro- 
qnenUy  softened,  either  by  the  inflammation, 
or  by  arterial  obliteration. 

when  the  pia  mater  is  united  to  the  .dura 
mater,  gumma ta  very  small  in  size  may  form 
m  the  former  membrane.  The  subjacent 
brain  may  be  softened  or  sclerosed.  Much 
Itiger  gnmmata,  however— from  the  size  of  a 
nnt  to  that  of  a  hen's  e^— originate  from  the 
pis  mater,  and  are  most  UBU^y  sitnated  in 
the  region  between  the  optic  chiasma  and 
tbe  pons,  or  on  the  crura  cerebelli.  On  the 
convex  surface  they  are  much  smaller.  Oum- 
mata  of  the  cerebral  substance  occur  in 
sitaations  most  subject  to  traumatic  in- 
fluences. The  chief  seats  are  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  the  large  ganglia,  especially  the 
optic  thalami.  and  next  m  frequency  the 
pons,  and  crura  cerebri  and  cerehelli.  The 
tmnonn  attain  to  a  good  size,  bat  are  not  so 
bwge  as  tiiose  of  the  pia  mater.  They  may 
be  nndtipls,  but  often  exist  singly.  Bee 
BsuH,  Vessels     Diseases  of. 

10.  Fibroma. —  Tme  fibromata,  distinct 
from  hard  gliomata  and  earoomata,  probably 
do  not  exist  in  the  brain  or  its  membranes. 
Fibromata  are  essentially  composed  of  con- 
nective tissue.  Snoh  increase  in  this  tissue 
is  sclerosis,  and  its  arrangement  is  too  in- 
definite, its  amount  too  small,  to  be  considered 
a  tomour.  Bindfleisch  is  probably  wrong  in 
stating  that  there  are  solitary  tnberdes  of 


the  brain  which  deserve  rather  to  be  oalled 
fibroid  tumours ;  although  it  may  be  true 
that  in  some  cheesy  nodules  of  the  nervous 
centres  the  growth  of  fibres  and  the  conden- 
sation predominate  enormously  over  the 
corpuscular  struetnre.  tactically,  however, 
both  etKhondmmata  and  otteomata  _  an 
fibrous  tnmours.  An  enchondroma  is  a 
heterolc^us  tumour  not  developed  from  a 
pre-existing  cartilage,  but  produced  by  a 
change  in  the  type  of  formation  by  proceeding 
from  a  non-cartilaginous  matrix.  Althongn 
osteoid  enchondroraata  may  be  malignant, 
yet  true  osteomata  are  not  so.  These  tumours 
may  attack  the  cerebral  dura  mater,  and  on 
the  convexity  are  multiple.  If  the  tumour 
attack  the  &lx  cerebri  it  is  solitary.  Its 
starting-point  is  the  internal  sur&ce  of  the 
dnra  mater.  It  is  distinguished  from  exos- 
tosis of  bone  by  having  a  fibrous  layer 
between  it  and  the  bone.  It  may  set  np 
irritative  padiymenii^tia.  Sueh  tnmonrs 
are  also  finmd  small  in  connexion  with  the 
cerebral  arachnoid,  as  simple  united  patches 
or  pointed  prolongations.  Their  &vourite 
seat  is  the  convex  surface  of  the  anterior 
lobes.  The  nervous  centres  are  very  rarely 
the  seat  of  these  tumours.  Their  matrix  is 
formed  by  connective  tissue,  not  cartilage, 
the  product  of  irritation  of  the  nenrc^ha, 
and  so  a  consequenee  of  eiremnscribed  en* 
cephalitis. 

17.  Hydatids  are  rare  within  the  skull, 
but  are  met  with  occasionally  in  all  parts  of 
the  brain,  between  the  membranes,  in  the 
ventricles,  and  lying  free  at  the  base  of  the 
brain.  They  are  more  common  in  children 
than  in  adults.  Tb»  brain  may  suffer  from 
pressure  either  in  the  way  of  softening  from 
interference  with  tiie  vessds,  or  from  sclerosia. 

CyaHcerci  are  also  met  with  in  various 
parts  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes.  They 
may  be  surrounded  by  connective-tissue  cap- 
sules; or  may  lie  free,  arranged  in  a  racemose 
form.  They  may  be  single,  or  may  attack 
the  same  individnal  in  several  hundred  places 
at  once. 

SviCPTOMB. — Even  in  tumours  of  consider- 
able size  all  symptoms  may  be  latent.  The 
more  tolerant  portion  of  the  brain  will  in- 
clude the  hemispheres  and  the  white  com- 
missural regions,  whilst  the  mesoeepfaale,  the 
optic  thalami,  and  the  corpora  striata  are 
amongst  the  least  tolerant  portions.  It  is 
not  nnufloal,  moreover,  to  meet  with  decided 
intermissions,  especially  in  tiie  early  period 
of  the  disease ;  such  intermissions  depending 
on  temporary  lesions  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  tbe  tumour. 

Even  with  these  intermissions  the  diagnosis 
of  the  presence  or  position  of  the  cerebral 
tumours  would  be  comparatively  easy,  if  the 
symptoms  invariably  depended  upon  direct 
excitation.  Many  of  the  phenomena  pass 
the  hmits  of  the  immediate  sphere  of  the 
tumour,  and  are  the  results  of  reflex  action. 
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Sometimes  also  the  symptoms  dne  to  direct 
and  reflex  excitation  may  coincide,  and  this 
is  particularly  the  case  in  timiours  of  the 
base.  The  main  difficnlties  lie  in  the  possible 
latency  of  all  symptoms ;  in  their  intermia- 
Bton ;  m  the  distinction  and  combination  of 
direct  and  reflex  excitation ;  and  in  the  re- 
misaons  following  physical  or  psychical 
excitement. 

Symptoms,  then,  may  depend  on  direct  or 
reflex  excitation,  and  consist  of  exaltation 
of  functional  activity,  such  as  contractions, 
partial  or  general  conTuleions,  hyperesthesia, 
and  hyperideation.  Others  are  produced  by 
secondi^  lesions  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
the  tumour  —  congestion,  hemorrhage,  in- 
flammation, Sm. — and  these  may  include  not 
only  all  in  the  previous  diviaion,  but  tempo- 
rary or  persistent  paralysis,  fever,  and  other 
phenomena.  Then  there  may  be  symptoms 
of  direct  compression,  definite  paralyses,  and 
gradual  enfeeblement  of  the  sensorial  and 
intelleotoal  Acuities. 

T^in^  some  of  HiB  more  etnnmon  aaa- 
ditiona  m  order,  and  vieving  them  as  de- 
pendent on  direct  or  reflex  irritation,  the 
most  frequent  certainly  is  headache;  and 
except  in  tumour  of  the  cerebellum,  when 
the  headache  is  almost  invariably  occipital, 
there  is  no  symptom  leas  use&d  in  detenmning 
the  position  of  the  lesion.  It  ia  less  frequently 
due  to  direct  excitation  than  to  reflex.  The 
pain  is  very  severe,  indeed,  more  so  than  in 
any  other  diaease,  excepting,  perhaps,  men- 
ingitis ;  it  persists  through  the  whole  malady ; 
and  ia  increased  by  vibration  of  all  kinds, 
Ught,  sound,  or  movement  of  the  head.  It 
may  be  confined  to  a  single  spot,  or  be  diffused 
over  the  whole  head.  Connected  with  head- 
ache  in  many  cases,  and  often  equally  the 
eflGBcts  of  radiated  inflnenoe,  are  tinnitus 
anrium,  morbid  acnteness  of  hearing,  or 
painful  sensitiveness  to  sound  ;  disturbances 
of  vision,  diplopia,  muscse  volitantes,  and 
strabismus,  wnion  may  be  transient ;  formica- 
tion, and  sometimes  hyperesthesia  of  greater 
or  less  extent.  In  some  caaes  there  is  an 
agitated  condition  of  the  intellectual  facnlties, 
and  even  delirium.  Disturbances  of  sight 
are  very  common.  The  retinal  lesions  will 
be  Bubsequently  described.  It  is  a  remark* 
able  fact,  as  bearing  upon  the  decussating 
arrangement  of  the  optio  nerves,  that  the 
affections  of  sight  nsually  implicate  both  ey^, 
even  where  the  tumour  has  involved  only  one 
optie  nerve,  and  is  not  situated  near  the  optic 
ohiasma  or  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  Hear- 
ing is  far  less  often  affected  than  vision. 
Generally  a  slight  diminution  only  of  this 
fimction  is  observed ;  and,  in  the  rare  cases 
in  which  complete  dea&ess  is  met  with,  it  is 
unilateral.  Taste  and  smell  are  seldom  in- 
terfered with.  When  these  special  senses  Eire 
morbidly  affected,  the  tumour  will  probably 
be  situated  in  the  uncus  gyri  hippocampi  {the 
hippocampal  lobule)  or  its  imme^te  vicinity. 


The  symptoms  of  compression  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  expression '  lowering  of  fimction,' 
comprising  apathy,  feebleness  of  memory, 
want  of  attention,  confusion,  and  a  general 
enfeeblement  of  ideas.  These  conditions  are 
often  accompanied  or  preceded  by  certain  dif- 
fiised  sjfmptoms,  such  as  vertigo. 

Vertigo  ia  the  first  symptom  in  many 
eases :  it  is  felt  especially  when  the  patient 
is  in  the  upright  position.  It  often  produces 
uncertainty  of  gait,  even  where  the  tumour 
is  not  in  the  cerebellum.  Strange  sensations 
in  the  head  are  also  complained  of,  a  feeling 
of  hquid  in  the  head,  or  of  a  mobile  body ; 
or  the  sensation  may  be  that  of  a  so3H  body 
filling  the  head,  or  pressing  upon  some 
portion  of  it. 

These  phenomena  often  coincide  with  evi- 
dences of  irritation  of  the  mesocephale, 
whether  due  to  direct  compression  or  to 
radiated  irritation  of  the  mednlla  oblongata. 
Chief  amongst  these  symptoms  is  vomiting. 
It  is  not  accompanied  by  nausea  or  other 
manifestations  of  dyspepsia,  and  it  will  ooonr 
when  the  stomach  u  empty.  It  can  fre- 
quently be  ehebked  only  by  keeping  the 
patient  in  a  recumb«xt  position.  Constipation 
also  is  often  obstinate. 

Epileptiform  convulsion  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  diagnosis  of  these  lesions. 
Very  frequently  convulsion  is  preceded  by 
many  of  the  phenomena  already  touched 
upon,  such  as  headache  or  vertigo.  Fre- 
quently, however,  convulsion  precedes  all 
other  morbid  phenomena,  and  the  patient 
may  be  in  perfect  health  in  the  intervals  of 
the  attacks.  Given,  therefora,  convulsion  as 
the  one  factor  in  forming  an  opinion,  it  is 
necessary  to  oonsider  the  liability  of  tiie 
patient  to  convulsive  attacks  from  causes 
other  than  tumours ;  to  realise  whether  the 
iamily  history  shows  any  suspicion  of  epi- 
lepsy ;  and  to  eliminate  from  the  case  the 
possibiUty  of  saturnine,  alcoholic,  and  ursemio 
poisoning.  If  this  is  done,  and  especially 
if  we  find  early  convulsion  associated  with 
headache  and  with  vomiting,  this  symptom 
will  prove  an  important  aid  in  the  cuagnosis 
of  tumour. 

The  phenomena  depending  on  the  presence 
of  tumour  itself  may  be  associated  with 
others  due  to  complications,  such  as  oedema, 
congestion,  encephaJitis,  or  meningitis  of  the 
surrounding  parts.  A  high  temperature,  for 
instance,  will  point  to  inflammation  either  of 
the  nervous  substance  or  of  the  meninges 
near  the  lesion ;  and  meningeal  inflamma- 
tion  seems  to  be  accompanied  by  &e 
highest  temperature.  Syphilitic  gumma, 
however,  may  coincide  with  syphilitic 
meningitis  on  aome  other  portion  of  the 
encephalon  not  directly  connected  with  the 
immediate  surroundings  of  the  tumour. 

Passing  for  the  moment  the  subject  of 
definite  paralyaea  with  the  remark  that  the 
sphincters  are  seldom  affected,  even  in  cases 
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tn  wbich  the  paralysis  takes  a  paraplegie 
form,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  want  of 
eqnilibriam  seems  to  be  a  not  unusual 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  tumour  in  the 
eerebelluin.  Aphasia  may  not  only  be  due 
to  the  Bpeeial  localisation  of  tumour  in 
Bioea's  region  of  the  left  anterior  lobe,  but 
also  to  the  presence  of  this  leeion  in  any 
part  of  the  tract  (oor^  striatum,  optic 
tbalwmis,  or  cms  cerebri)  which  unites  this 
portion  of  the  hemisphere  to  the  medulla 
oblongata*  the  highway  by  which  the  centre 
tot  the  iHvdaction  of  articulate  speech  is 
connected  with  the  co-ordinating  centre  for 
(his  function,  or  to  tumour  affecting  those 
centres  lesion  of  which  is  associated  with 
word-blindness,  or  word-deafiiess.  Anses- 
thesia  of  the  skin  is  seldom  met  with 
as  a  symptom  of  cerebral  tumour.  When 
present  it  is  found  only  in  the  limbs  affected 
with  motor  paralysis,  and  is  scarcely  ever 
complete. 

Symptoma  of  tpecial  locaUtie*.  —  It 
rcDMUUs  to  take  special  regions  of  the 
eneephalfm  separately,  and  to  endeavour  to 
differentiate  the  position  of  the  tumour  by 
the  symptoms  attending  its  presence. 

Tumour  in  the  medulla  oblongata  will  be 
aeocHnpanied  by  various  disturbances  of 
senstbuity,  especially  headache,  and  some- 
timea  by  convulsions.  The  pressure  of  a 
tamonr  is  seldom  limited  to  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  the  symptoms  therefore  are 
complex.  In  several  of  the  cases  recorded  there 
bas  not  only  been  amaurosis  and  deafiiess 
of  one  side,  but  interference  with  taste  and 
smelL  Anenrysm  of  the  basilar  artery  has 
been  known  to  cause  temporary  albuminuria 
and  convulsions  coincident  with  each  other. 

Tomour  of  the  fowrth  ventricle  may 
manifest  itself  by  the  presence  of  sugar  or 
inoBte  in  the  urine.  Tumour  here,  as  in 
the  medulla  oblongata,  frequently  destn^ 
life  quickly,  before  there  has  been  time,  so 
to  ^wak,  for  much  local  lesion  to  be  set  up. 
Vomiting  is  a  frequent  symptom. 

Tumour  of  the  crura  cerehelU  and  of  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  cannot  be  diagnosed 
1^  any  peculiar  symptoms.  In  one  case,  in 
which  the  corpora  quadrigemina  seemed 
wholly  transformed  into  a  tuberculous  mass, 
the  sight  remained  good,  but  there  was 
double  ptosis. 

In  tumour  of  the  cerebellum  there  is 
httle  disturbance  of  sensibiUty,  except 
occipital  headache.  There  are  various  dis- 
torbances  of  motility,  especially  convulsions 
and  irregularity  of  locomotion,  but  no  true 
paralysis.  Amblyopia,  amaurosis,  and  con- 
Ter|[ent  strabinnns  are  common.  There  is 
DO  mterferenoe  with  the  psychical  fhnetions, 
or  with  speech,  as  a  general  rule.  Vomiting 
is  very  common.  In  76  eases  collected  by 
Ij^ame,  there  was  no  abnormality  in  the 
genital  fonctions,  except  in  4  instances. 

In  tomoors  of  the  jron«,  the  disturbances 


of  sensibility  are  general  or  partial  anes- 
thesia,  and  in  some  cases  more  or  less  head- 
ache. Hemiplegia,  of  unequal  degree  on  the 
two  sideQ,  and  other  forma  of  pairalysis  are 
observed,  but  no  convulsion.  Varions  and 
manifold  disturbances  of  the  special  senses ; 
phenomena  of  depression  of  mind ;  frequent 
alteration  of  speech ;  and  early  disorders  in 
BwallowiDg,  occur. 

Tumours  of  the  orwra  cerebri  follow  the 
example  of  the  same  lesion  in  the  pons  with 
reference  to  disturbances  of  seuBibilit.y. 
Equilateral  hemiplegia  opposite  to  the  lesion 
is  met  with,  and  paralysis  of  the  ooulo-motor 
nerve  on  the  same  side  as  the  tumour,  often 
gradually  extending  itself  to  both  ooulo- 
motors. 

Tnmonrs  of  the  pituitary  gland  are  ac- 
companied by  intense  frontal  headache ;  by 
no  definite  disturbances  of  sensation  or  of 
motion ;  by  double  amblyopia  or  amaurosis, 
nneqnally  developed;  uid  by  no  loss  of 
speech.  I 

Tumours  of  the  middle  eaviHet  of  ihe 
eranium  seem  to  affect  mainly  the  third  and 
the  fifth  nerves,  ansstheeia  or  pains  in  the  foce 
and  ptosis  being  the  prominent  symptoms, 
with  some  interference  with  the  free  action  of 
the  other  muBcles  of  the  eyeball  supplied  by 
the  third.  In  one  case,  in  which  a  scirrhous 
tumour  of  the  left  side  was  situated  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  extend- 
ing  laterally  to  the  internal  auditof y  meatus 
and  backwards  to  the  pons,  not  only  were  the  - 
third  and  fifth  nerves  paralysed,  but  colour- 
bhndnesB  supervened  some  time  before 
death. 

In  tumours  of  the  corpora  ttriata  and 
optic  thalami,  headache  is  less  frequent  than 
in  other  regions.  Hemiplegia  and  con- 
vulsions are  frequent,  the  former  especially 
■o.  Hardly  any  disturbance  of  the  speeiu 
senses  is  observed.  Int^ligence  and  speech 
are  frequently  disordered. 

In  tumour  of  the  corpm  callotum,  there  is 
frequently  some  mental  aberration,  and 
often  convulsions ;  but  not  rarely  a  total 
absence  of  morbid  symptoms. 

In  tumour  of  the  middle  cerebral  lobet, 
headache  is  frequently  a  prominent  symptom, 
but  otherwise  the  sensory  disorder  is  mainly 
ansesthetic.  Hemiplegia  is  common,  as  is 
also  convulsion  of  an  epileptiform  character. 
These  convulsive  attacks  are  not  rarely 
unilateral,  and  sometimes  affect  at  first  one 
hmb  only.  In  &Lct  the  position  of  a  tumour 
towards  the  anterior  portion  of  the  middle 
lobe  may  be  determined  by  symptoms  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  Various  disturbances  of 
sight  and  of  hearing  are  met  with ;  as  well 
as  various  psychical  abnormalities,  ranging 
from  mere  confusion  of  ideas  to  absolute 
imbecility. 

In  tumour  of  the  anterior  lohea  there  is 
general  headache,  seldom  of  the  frontal  region 
particularly.   No  other  sensory  disturbance 
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oocars.  Si^t  and  smell  are  frequently 
affected,  speech  seldom.  Hemiplegia,  conval- 
sionSf  and  psychical  disturbance  will  occur, 
much  as  in  tumours  of  the  middle  lobee. 

In  tumour  of  Hie  poaterior  lobea,  there  is 
general  headache,  seldom  localised  in  the  oc- 
ciput; no  other  sensory  disturbance.  Slightly 
marked  hemiplegia  occurs,  and  convalsive 
attacks  are  very  frequent.  There  is  no  dis- 
turbance of  the  organs  of  special  sense.  The 
mental  faculties  are  greatly  altered,  par- 
ticularly in  the  tendency  to  depression. 

All  three  lobes  may  be  affected  with 
tumour  coincidently,  and  the  headache  is 
then  very  intense ;  the  epileptiform  convul- 
sions exceed  the  para^rtio  phenomena ;  the 
ot^ans  of  special  sense  are  little  affected;  and 
there  are  various  mental  disturbances. 

In  tumour  of  the  aonvexity,  the  headache 
is  ^nerally  limited  either  to  the  frontal 
regions,  to  one  side  of  the  head,  or  to  the 
occiput.  There  is  neither  anaesthesia  nor 
paralysis,  but  intyise  convulsions  occur.  The 
special  senses  are  not  distorbed.  The  mental 
condition  is  one  of  irritation,  evidenced  by 
delirium'  and  excitement. 

Lastly,  very  various  regions  of  the  brain 
inay  be  stmultaneouBly  the  seat  of  tumour, 
and  the  morbid  phenomena  wiU  be  necessarily 
complex. 

JBetinal  ehangea. — It  has  seemed  more 
convenient  to  speak  of  retinal  changes  de- 
pendent on  cerebral  tumour  seimrate  from 
the  other  symptoms.    Great  variations  in 

the  lesion  occur — according  to  the  position 
of  the  tumour ;  its  direct  mterference  with 
the  optic  centres;  its  complication  with 
meningitis;  and  its  pressure  on  the  optic 
nerves  and  chiasma. 

Taking  choked  disc,  optic  neuritis,  and 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  as  the  three  chief 
lesions,  cerebral  tumour  may  very  frequently 
induce  choked  disc,  by  interfering  with  the 
venous  ebb  from  the  eye;  optic  neuritis,  if 
meningitis  is  associated  with  the  tumour; 
optio  atrophy,  by  pressure  of  the  tumour  on 
the  optic  ner\'e,  or  by  this  pressure  of  the 
tumour  or  of  l^droe^hi^ns  secondarily  in- 
duced by  it  on  the  optic  centres  or  tracts,  or 
by  softening  around  the  tumour,  such  soften- 
ing implicating  the  optic  centres,  or,  lastly, 
the  propagation  of  sclerosis,  ^y  tumour 
situated  &r  back  in  the  encephalon  may 
interfere  with  the  venous  flow  through  the 
vense  Galeni,  and  so  produce  hydrocephalus 
of  the  ventricles,  and  the  retinal  effects  of 
hydrocephalus.  , 

There  are  no  retinal  changes  from  tumour 
in  the  corpus  callosum,  nor,  as  a  rule,  from 
tumour  in  the  optic  thalami.  Tumours  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  all  influence  the 
optio  nerve,  if  they  interfere  with  the  bass 
of  the  brain. 

Tumours  of  the  cerebellnm  may  cause  pres- 
sure on  the  lateral  sinuses,  tiie  straight  sinus, 
the  TCTB  Galeni,  or  the  toreular  Herophili : 


pressure  in  any  of  these  sitoaticou  pro- 
duee  choked  disc  Or  the  tumour  may  afibct 
the  corpora  quadrigemina ;  or  eofteniiiff 
around  it  may  spread  to  these  organs,  and 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  be  the  result. 
A  fortiori,  tumour  of  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina themselves  will  lead  to  atrophy  of 
nerve. 

Tumour  of  the  crura  cerebelli  canses 
hydrocephalus,  and  its  eflects  on  the  retina. 

In  a  similar  way  tiunours  springing  from 
the  bone  or  the  membranes  at  the  base  of 
the  brain  may  produce  choked  disc  or 
atrophy,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
pressure,  optio  neuritis  by  complicatioiis 
with  meningitis,  or  neuro-retinitis  by  irrita- 
tion of  the  connective  elements  (rfthe  nerves 
{tee  Opbthaucoscopb  in  Mkdicine).  Hemi- 
anopsia bitemporalis  fugax  has  been  shown 
by  Oppenheim  to  be  a  valuable  dis«no8tio 
symptom  of  syphilitio  disease  in  the  base  of 
the  skulL 

CouRSB. — The  clinical  course  of  cerebral 
tumours  is  intermittent  and  paroxprsmal.  In 
many  cases,  such  as  those  of  ghoma,  it  is 
very  alow.  Two  groups  of  phenomena  may 
complicate  its  ordinary  course,  namely,  those 
associated  with  meningitis  and  apoplexy. 

tiVHPTOHS  OF  Special  Touours. — Aneurys- 
mal tumours  may  sometimes  be  distinguished 
by  the  sense  of  throbbing  in  the  head ;  by 
the  patient  being  of  adult  age  or  young ;  by 
his  being  attacked  in  the  midst  of  peifset 
health;  by  vomiting  being  rare,  apoplexy 
frequent,  paralysis  of  cranial  nerves  early  and 
unilateral ;  and  by  absence  of  mental  pheno- 
mena. Aneurysm  situated  in  the  cavernous 
sinus  produces  exophthalmos.  See  Bhaui, 
Vessels  of.  Diseases  of. 

The  symptoms  of  echinooocci  differ  very 
little  from  those  of  other  slow  tumours: 
headache,  dizzineas,  vomiting,  syncope,  and 
epilsptiform  attacks  are  most  frequent.  Dis- 
turbances of  the  motor  and  ssnsory  functions, 
and  also  of  the  mind  itself,  are  sometimes 
met  with,  and  vary  according  to  the  situation 
of  the  lesion.  The  prognosis  is  unfavourable; 
the  disgnosiB  impossible,  unless  eehinocoeci 
exist  at  tiie  same  time  in  the  liver. 

CysUcerci  manifest  their  presence  in  the 
brain  by  epileptic  attacks,  which  augment 
in  number  and  severity ;  the  health  of  the 
patient  between  the  fits  is  at  first  good,  then 
a^thy  and  torpor  supervene ;  hemiplegia  is 
rare,  and  never  early ;  cranial  nerve  paralyses 
.are  exceptional;  the  symptoms  are  diffuse 
and  bilateral,  owing  to  the  position  of  the 
parasite  in  the  grey  convolutions,  and  in 
many  spots  at  a  time.  The  age  of  the  patient 
is  above  forty.  Feriiaps  there  may  be  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  cysticerci  elsewhere. 

Syphilitic  tumours  coincide  with  actual  or 
previous  ayphilis.  The  headache  attending 
this  form  of  tumour  is  generally  intensified 
at  night. 

In  tubercle  of  the  brain  there  is  often  a 
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tnbaienloas  &mily  history,  or  the  presence 
of  tubercle  elsewhere  in  the  body.  It  seldom 
eompreeoee  cranial  nerves.  Its  clinical  evo- 
lutuui  is  often  by  paroxysms,  and  grave  cases 
are  combined  with  tubensulouB  arachnitis  and 
hydrocephalus  of  the  ventricles.  Tubercle 
in  the  (xntical  substance  of  the  brain  and 
ceiebellnm  may,  however,  be  attended  by  no 
special  symptoms. 

In  eaneer  also  there  is  frequently  a  fkmily 
hist<»y  of  this  malady ;  and  the  cancerons 
cachexia  may  be  present.  Cancer  seldom  ' 
existe  elsewhere  when  it  is  cerebral.  This 
growth  is  much  less  often  accompanied  by 
symptoms  due  to  congestion  and  hfemorrhage 
than  glioma  or  sarcoma,  being  less  vascular. 

Pboonosis.  —  The  prognosis  of  cerebral 
tumour  is  always  bad,  except  in  qrphilitio 
gumma,  and  perhaps  aneurysm. 

TsiuTMENT. — In  syphilitic  gumma  and  in 
aneurysm  lai^e  doses  of  iodide  of  potassimn 
may  be  nsed  with  more  or  less  success.  This 
remedy  is  also  neefal  in  disperung  the  results 
of  the  meningitis  which  so  often  acoompaniee 
tonumr  of  the  base.  Beyond  this  thore  is 
little  to  be  done,  except  in  the  endeavour  to 
relieve  pain  and  to  support  the  strength  <^ 
the  pattent.  In  a  few  instances  cerebral 
tumours  have  been  suocessfhlly  removed  by 
operation.  E.  LoNo  Fox. 

BBAUr,  Veatrioles  of,  Diseases  of. 
&»  YxHTBicLis  or  Bbaim,  Biseases  of. 

BRAnr,  Teasels  of.  Diseases  of. 

1.  Aneurysm. — The  larger  arteries  of 
the  brain,  and  their  minute  branches  in  the 
cerebral  aubstanoe,  are  both  liable  to  aneur- 
ysmal dilatation. 

(a)  Aneurytm  of  the  larger  c&rebrai  arte- 
ries is  mcnre  common  than  that  of  vessels  of 
a  ainiilar  size  elsewhere.  The  large  vessels 
of  the  base,  or  their  primal^  branches,  may 
be  affected.  The  basilar  and  middle  cerebral 
arteries  are  those  most  frequently  diseased, 
snenrysms  of  these  two  vessels  constituting 
more  than  half  the  cases.  Next  in  frequency 
is  the  internal  carotid.  The  vertebral,  ante- 
rior and  posterior  cerebrals,  anterior  and  pos- 
terior communicating,  and  anterior  cerebellar 
arterie*  are  occasionally,  but  less  frequently, 
affected.  In  one  or  two  recorded  cases  the 
aneurysm  has  been  situated  in  the  interior 
of  the  pons  Varolii  or  cerebellum.  The  dis- 
ease is  rather  more  frequent  on  the  left 
nde.  but  this  is  chiefly  due  to  tiie  greater 
proclivity  of  the  left  middle  cerebnu  com- 
pared with  the  ri^t,  a  &ot  which  is  ex* 
plained  by  the  etiology.  There  may  be  more 
than  one  aneurysm,  situated  on  different 
arteries,  or  on  different  branches  of  the  same 
artery.  The  aneurysm  is  usuiJly  sacculated, 
rarely  dissecting.  Its  size  usually  varies  frt>m 
that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  nut,  but  aneurysms 
have  been  met  with  as  large  as  a  hen'a  egg. 
^NTien  the  nze  is  ctmsiderable  the  brain- 


tissue  is  pressed  upon  and  scrftened,  as  by 

any  other  kind  of  tumour. 

^TiOLOOT  AND  pATHOLOOT. — These  aneur- 
ysms are  rather  more  common  in  men  than 
in  women,  after  actual  childhood,  and  ore 
far  more  frequent  before  the  ordinary  dege- 
nerative period  than  anentynns  elsewhere. 
Nearly  half  the  recorded  instances  have  oe- 
onrred  between  ten  and  &rty  years  of  age,  and 
about  one-sixtb  between  ten  and  twenty.  The 
change  in  the  arterial  wall  resembles  that 
I  giving  rise  to  aneurysm  elsewhere— a  fibroid 
degeneration,  with  loss  of  muscular  and  elas- 
tic tissne.  Distensible  tissue,  which  yields 
permanently  before  the  blood-pressure,  is 
substituted  for  the  resilient  elements  of  the 
wall,  which,  normally,  bring  back  the  vessel 
to  its  |)reviouB  size  after  each  diastole.  The 
alteration  is  occasiona'ly  part  of  a  widely- 
spread  arterial  change,  but  more  frequently 
is  local.  It  is  then  due  to  some  local  pro- 
cess, usually  one  of  three  kinds :  (1)  syphi- 
litic disease,  which  has  altered  the  wall,  bnt 
has  not  obliterated  or  greatly  reduced  the 
lumen  of  the  vessel;  (2)  injury — a  blow 
or  &11  on  the  head,  which  probably  acts 
b^  causing  a  local  arteritis,  whilst  exten- 
sive traces  of  old  inflammation  are  some- 
times found  in  the  neif^bourhood  of  the 
aneurysm  in  such  cases;  (8)  embolism, 
imperfect  occlusion  of  the  vessel  by  a  plug, 
from  a  valve  affected  with  active  endocar- 
ditis. Dr.  Church  first  pointed  out  the  asso- 
ciation in  young  persons  of  cerebral  aneurysm 
with  valvular  disease  of  the  heart;  and  so 
many  facts  have  been  published  which  sup- 
port the  opinion,  that  the  relation  must  be 
regarded  as  beyond  question.  It  is  an  occa- 
sional cause  of  aneurysm  in  other  situations- 
There  is  often  evidence  of  inflammatory  and 
degenerative  changes  (thickming,  calcifica- 
tion) in  the  arterial  wall  after  embolic  occlu- 
sion, especially  when  the  plug  comes  from 
an  inflamed  endocardium.  It  then  seems  to 
have  the  power  of  exciting  a  considerable 
degree  of  inflammation  in  the  tissue  with 
which  it  is  in  contact,  and  the  elements  of  the 
wall  of  the  artery  may  be  Entered  as  bv  trau- 
matic arteritis.  If  the  obstruction  is  mcom- 
plete,  the  altered  wall  may  yield  to  the 
blood-pressure.  This  cause  explains  the 
greater  frequency  of  aneurysm  m  the  left 
than  in  the  right  middle  cerebral,  and  also 
the  fact  that  those  who  suffer  from  cerebral 
hemorrhage  frequently  have  valvular  disease 
of  the  heart,  ana  in  a  still  larger  proportion 
in  young  persons.  W^hatever  is  Uie  cause  of 
the  alteration  in  the  arterial  wall,  the  efficient 
agent  in  the  production  of  the  aneurysm 
is  the  high  blood-pressure  in  the  cerebral 
arteries,  coupled  perhaps  with  a  sligjiter  ex- 
ternal support  uian  is  possessed  by  the 
vessels  in  other  parts. 

Bupture  has  occurred  in  more  than  half 
of  the  recorded  cases  of  cerebral  aneurysm. 
The  blood  may  escape  rapidly  or  slowly,  and 
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the  hBinorrbage  may  take  place  into  the  sab- 
arachnoid  apace,  or  into  the  adjacent  cerebral 
eabetance.  In  the  former  case,  meningeal 
hnmorrhage  is  the  remit.  Buptore  into  the 
cerebral  substance  is  not  uncommon..  An 
aneuryRm  in  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  may  caose 
a  hsemonrhage  into  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
bursting  into  the  lateral  yentriole ;  and  an 
aneuiTsm  on  the  posterior  cerebral  artery 
may  borst  into  the  substance  of  the  pons. 
Two  causes  may  determine  this  rupture 
into  the  substance  of  the  brain  —  first, 
thickening  of  the  subarachnoid  tissue  adja- 
cent to  the  aneurysm,  hindering  its  rup- 
ture outwards ;  secondly,  the  small  size  of 
the  opening  and  consequent  gradual  escape 
of  the  bloocU  producing  a  slow  disintegration 
of  the  brain-tissue,  and  thus  preparing  a 
channel  for  the  efiosicm.  In  sncn  cases  rally 
a  small  qaaatity  of  blood  may  have  trickle 
into  the  ventnclds  or  subarachnoid  space. 
In  rare  eases  a  communication  with  a  venous  | 
sinus  forma,  and  constitutes  an  arterio-Teuoiu  ' 
aneurysm.  This  has  occurred  between  an 
aneurysm  of  the  internal  carotid  and  the 
cavernous  sinus. 

Stmptoiis. — Symptoms  of  the  existence  of 
an  aneurysm  may  be  entirely  absent.  When 
present,  they  depend  on  the  pressure  which 
the  tumour  exerts  on  neighbouring  parts. 
They  vary  widely  according  to  its  seat,  and 
(hey  are  rarely  by  themselves  distinctive. 
Mental  disturbirace  is  uncommon.  Head- 
ache is  a  very  uniform  symptom.  It  is  often 
intense,  sometimes  throbbing,  and  may  be 
localised,  as  in  the  occiput  in  basilar  aneur- 
ysm. Giddiness  is  not  uneommon,  and  is 
complained  of  in  aneurysms  in  all  situations. 
Convulsions  are  not  fre^ent  except  in  cases 
in  which  the  aneurysm  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  motor  region  of  the  cortex,  i.e.  is 
on  the  middle  cerebri  or  its  branches.  Palsy 
in  some  situation  often  occurs,  and  depends 
on  the  pressure  of  the  tumour;  the  most 
common  is  that  of  the  cranial  nerves  which 
lie  adjacent  to  the  aneurysm,  as  of  the  nervesof 
the  orbit  in  aneurysm  of  the  internal  carotid. 
Optic  neuritis  is  occasionally  present.  The 
symptoms  are  thus  those  of  an  intracranial 
tnmoor,  and  they  suggest  an  aneurysm  when 
tiiey  are  such  as  to  ^w  that  the  tumour  is 
in  the  position  of  one  of  the  arteries  liable  to 
be  afrecte4 ;  and  the  probability  ia  increased 
if  one  of  we  known  causes  of  aneurysm  can 
be  traced.  Aneurysms  elsewhere  would,  of 
course,  give  great  additional  significance  to 
the  symptoms,  but  the  coincidence  is  too 
rare,  an  instance  being  almost  unique,  to  be 
of  practical  importance.  In  some  cases  a 
murmur  can  be  heard  by  the  patient,  and  in 
still  rarer  cases  (of  aneurysm  of  the  internal 
carotid)  it  has  been  audible  on  auscultation. 
But  such  an  objective  murmur  alone  can 
not  afford  actual  proof  of  the  existence  of  an 
aoeaiysm,  since  pulsation,  the  chief  sign  of  an 
Moessible  aneiUTsm,  can  never  be  perceived. 


_  Bnptnre  of  an  intraoramal  anenryam  pvea 
rise  to  symptoms  which  vazy  aoeording  as 
the  blood  escapes  quickly  or  slowly.  If 
quickly,  the  blood  usually  esc^ws  into  the 
meninges  and  causes  sudden  aj^plexy  with 
^enerfJ  paralysis,  rapidly  deepenmg  to  afatfd 
issue.  If  slowly,  the  symptoms  are  less  sud- 
den, and  unilateral  paraf^s  or  convulsion 
may  occur.  This  is  especially  the  case  when 
the  blood  escapes  slowly  into  the  cerebral 
substance ;  the  unilateral  symptoms  com- 
mence suddenly,  and  gradually  increase 
during  a  few  hours  or  days,  with  or  with- 
out initial  loss  of  oonsciousnesa,  but  ending 
in  fatal  coma. 

JsBATHEKT. — Little  csu  be  done  in  cases 
where  intracranial  anenrysm  ia  snspeeted. 
Even  when  it  is  of  syphilitie  (nigin*  drugs 
toe  powerless  to  alter  the  damaged  and  dilated 
vessel,  since  the  change  which  has  given  rise 
to  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  cicatricial  transfor- 
mation of  the  syphilitic  tissue,  on  which  drags 
can  no  longer  exert  the  influence  they  possess 
over  the  earlier  stages  of  the  newly-formed 
growth.  Hypodermic  injection  of  ergotin 
(i^-grain)  has  been  recommended  by  Langen- 
beck  and  advocated  by  Bartholow.  Iodide 
of  potassium  may  also  be  given  in  the  hope 
of  promoting  coagulation  within  the  sac,  from 
the  undoubted  evidence  of  the  power  it  has 
to  effect  this  in  aneurysms  elsewhere.  Best 
is  important.  All  causes  of  increased  intra- 
vasouar  pressure,  snch  as  effort  and  low  posi* 
tions  of  the  head,  are  to  be  avoided.  The 
bowels  should  be  kept  regular.  In  rare  cases 
where  progressive  paralysis  of  orbital  nerves 
suggests  the  probability  of  aneurysm  of  the 
internal  carotid,  and  a  murmur  renders  the 
diagnosis  certain,  ligature  of  the  common 
carotid  may  be,  and  has  been,  resorted  to 
with  success.  It  is,  moreover,  probable  that 
intracranial  surgery  may  be  able  to  cope  with 
aneurysms  on  some  other  vessels,  but  on  this 
point  experience  has  still  to  be  gained. 

(6)  Minute  '  miliary  '  aneury$m»  occur  in 
the  small  arteries  of  the  pia  mater  and  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  (Vircbow,  Charcot,  and 
Bouchard).  They  are  met  with  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  second  half  of  life,  and 
increase  in  frequency  with  age  up  to  about 
seventy-five,  the  less  frequency  of  cerebral 
hsemorrhage  in  extreme  old  age  making  it 

eubable  ^at  they  are  less  common  in  very 
te  life.  They  may  involve  vessels  not  more 
than  the  ^  inch  in  diameter,  but  are  most 
common  on  vessels  a  little  larger  than  this. 
Tbe  walls  suffer  fibroid  degeneration  of  the 
outer  and  middle  coat,  commencing,  it  ia 
said,  as  nuclear  proliferation.  The  muscular 
tissue  of  the  middle  coat  disappears,  and  the 
whole  wall  at  the  spot  becomes  dilated  into 
a  sacculated  aneurysm,  varying  in  size  from 
the  to  the  of  an  inch.  These  dilata- 
tions have  been  fotmd  in  all  parts,  but  most 
frequently  in  the  central  ganglia,  and  next 
most  frequently  in  the  pons  Varolii,  the  con- 
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Tolntiona,  the  cerebellum,  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, the  cerebellar  peduncles,  and  the  cen- 
trum ovale  (Bouchard).  They  are  to  be 
Eoond  in  most  cases  of  cerebral  hEemorrhoge ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  such  heemorrhage  is 
usoally  due  to  their  rupture.  Similar  minute 
aneurysms  of  the  retinal  orterieB  oo>eziBt  in 
rare  oases. 

The  rapture  of  a  minute  uteiy  into  its 
periTueular  sheath  distands  this  with  blood, 
causing  what  has  been  termed  a  minute  dis- 
seeting  aneurysm.  Such  are  frequently  met 
with  in  cases  in  which  the  vessels  are  ex- 
posed to  extreme  pressure,  as  in  death  from 
asphyxial  conditions ;  or  in  the  increased 
tension  in  eoUateral  vessels  when  vaaonlar 
obstruction  has  occurred. 

Stxptohs. — No  symptoms  are  known  to 
be  associated  with  the  existence  of  these 
minute  aneurysms,  and  this  fact  explains  the 
absence  of  in^cations  of  a  liability  to  cerebral 
hemorrhage.  The  symptoms  of  rupture  are 
described  under  Bhain,  Hsemorrhage  into. 

2.  Degenerstioii.— (a)  Of  Arterxet.— 
The  larger  cerelnral  arteries  are  very  common 
seats  of  the  thickening  of  the  inner  coat, 
called  by  Virchow  '  endarteritis  deformans,' 
and  which,  when  fottU^degenerated,  consti- 
tutes '  atbenmia.'  In  the  cerebral  vessels  the 
&tW  change  oeeurs  ^oickly  and  frequently ; 
■nd  (^wqae  ydlow  thickenings  are  the  resiut. 
Only  one  or  two  of  these  may  be  present ;  or 
the  change  may  involve  the  whole  of  the 
lai)ier  vessels  at  the  base  and  extend  for  a 
considerable  distance  along  the  chief  cerebral 
branches.  The  distribution  of  the  degenera- 
tion may  be  symmetrical.  It  may  coexist 
with  a  similar  change  in  arteries  elsewhere, 
or  may  be  isolated.  Degeneration  of  the 
cerebral  arteries  is  common  after  middle  life, 
being  found  in  eeven-tentbs  of  the  subjects 
examined  (Bichat).  It  occasionally  occurs 
much  earlier,  eqtedally  in  cases  of  ehronio 
Brigfat's  diaease  and  alcoholism.  The  ex- 
citing cause  of  this  disease  is  probably  the 
strain  to  which  the  badly  supported  cerebral 
vessels  are  exposed  in  consequence  of  their 
early  origin  from  large  trunks,  perhaps 
rendered  more  effective  by  the  deficient  sup- 
port from  adjacent  sbruotiu^s.  The  influence 
of  strain  explains  the  relation  of  atheroma  to 
Bright 's  disease,  in  which  the  arterial  tension 
is  so  much  increased.  It  is  not  easy  to  ex- 
plain the  occasional  freedom  of  these  vessels 
from  atheroma  when  this  is  abundant  else- 
where. 

The  degenerated  tissue  occasionally  softens 
and  a  cavity  forms  and  opens  into  the  vessel, 
so  as  to  permit  the  formation  of  a  dissecting 
aoeorysm.  More  eommonly  it  under^es 
calcification.  The  result  of  these  thickenmgs 
of  the  wall  is  generally  to  lessen  the  calibre 
of  the  vessel,  sometimes  to  close  it  altogether, 
to  cause  local  anemia  of  the  brain,  and  to 
fibvonr  the  formation  of  a  coagulum  in  the 
untuuTowed  part  beyond,  with  the  result  that 


softening  occurs  in  the  part  SQpplied  by  it. 
Where  the  change  in  the  wall  is  slight,  the  new 
tissue  may  undergo  fibroid  change  only,  the 
wall  remains  thin,  the  artery  may  be  dilated 
at  the  spot,  but  the  tissue  formed  iu  this  pro* 
cess  is  seldom  extensible  enough  to  permit  a 
true  aneurysm  to  result.  Hence  it  is  rare 
for  ulehee  affected  with  atheroma  to  give 
wi^,  and  permit  hemorrhage  to  take  jdMe ; 
the  change  iu  the  wall  differs  from  that  which 
permits  the  extension  (into  an  aneurysm) 
which  precedes  rupture.  The  minute  arteries 
of  the  cerebral  suostance  may  undergo  £atty 
degeneration,  but  they  do  not  suffer  from  the 
change  above  described.  There  is  not,  in 
them,  the  formation  of  a  new  tissue  that 
undergoes  Cutty  degeneration,  although  their 
elastic  elements  may  be  replaced  by  the 
inelastic  extensible  tissue  that  permits  the 
formation  of  an  aneurysm. 

SmTOHS. — Atheroma  of  the  cerebral  ves- 
sels leads  to  the  symptoms  of  local  anaemia 
of  the  brain,  and  is  a  common  cause  of  the 
transient  cerebral  symptoms  so  frequent  in 
the  old.  Tingling  in  the  limbs  of  one  aide, 
and  sli^t  loss  of  power,  may  be  due  to  this 
cause,  and  are  frequently  the  invourgorB  of 
an  attack  of  hemiplegia  from  the  closure  of 
the  vessel.  It  is  possible  also  that  tiie  loss 
of  memory  and  mental  failure  common  in 
the  old  may  be  the  result  of  more  general 
interference  with  the  supply  of  blood  to  the 
brain  in  consequence  of  this  arterial  disease, 
or  of  the  deficient  supply  to  certain  parts  sub- 
serving more  general  psychical  functions. 
But  caution  should  be  observed  in  ascribing 
such  senile  symptoms  to  this  mechanism; 
general  symptoms  are  probably  more  fre- 
quently due  to  senile  &ilure  in  uie  nutrition 
of  the  cells  of  the  cortex. 

Tbeathent. — Tonics,  cardiac  stimulants, 
and  substances  which,  as  cod-liver  oil,  pro- 
mote the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  generally, 
may  be  given  with  possible  advantage.  It 
is  not  likely,  however,  that  any  treatment  can 
modify  the  state  of  the  arterial  wall,  or  that 
its  tissue  ever  resimies,  in  any  degree,  its 
normal  characters.  The  muotenance  of  the 
general  nutrition  in  a  good  state  may  lessen 
the  tendency  to  fatty  degeneration  and  sub- 
sequent calcification  of  the  tissue,  and  thus 
postpone  or  prevent  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  occlusion  of  the  vessels.  In  this, 
however,  we  can  only  adjust  otu*  treatment 
on  rational  grounds,  since  the  nature  of  the 
case  precludes  any  possible  evidence  of  bene- 
ficial result.  Of  especial  importance  is  it,  in 
any  case  in  which  there  is  reason  to  believe 
or  to  suspect  the  presence  or  future  develop- 
ment of  atheroma,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to 
keep  the  arterial  tension  within  normal 
limits,  and  to  preserve  the  blood  from  the 
ptreeence  of  the  products  of  imperfect  diges* 
tion  and  the  accimiulation  of  metabolic  pro- 
ducts, which  favour  thrombosis. 

(b)  Of  Veint. — Degeneration  of  the  walls 
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of  the  veins  is  much  less  fivquent  than  de- 
generation of  the  arteries,  perhaps  on  account 
of  the  less  degree  of  pressore  to  which  they 
ue  exposed.  Disease  of  them  is  generally 
the  result  of  inflammatitm  ecamnaiiiflBted 
bom  without.  Oecasioiiall^  the  reins  of  the 
pia  mater  may  be  found  varicose  in  advanced 
life,  and  in  one  case  recorded  by  Andral 
raptttre  of  snch  a  dilated  vein  was  the  cause 
of  meningeal  hsemorrhage. 

8.  Embolism^ — Definition. — The  ob- 
struction of  arteries  or  capillaries  of  the  brain 
by  solid  particles  carried  by  the  blood-current 
from  some  other  part  of  the  vascular  syBtem, 

iGTioLOor. — The  source  of  the  embolic  par- 
ticles is  almost  invariably  situated  between 
the  pulmonary  capillaries  and  the  obstructed 
vessels,  i.e.  in  the  pulmonary  veins,  the  left 
side  of  the  heart,  or  the  arteries.  In  arterial 
embolism  it  is  necessarily  so,  since  i»>  par- 
ticles la^  enough  to  obsbnct  even  a  small 
artery  could  pass  through  the  capillaries  of 
the  lungs.  In  almost  all  eases  the  heart  is 
the  source  of  the  plugs,  a  particle  of  fibrin 
being  washed  by  the  blood  from  a  deposit  on 
a  diseased  vslve  or  in  some  recess  (as  the 
auricular  appendix).  Endocarditis,  or  chronic 
valvular  disease,  therefore,  usually 'coexists 
with  the  embolism.  Mitral  stenosis  is  an 
eqwcially  frequent  source  of  emboli,  probably 
because  the  sur&ce  is  commonly  much 
altered,  and  the  blood-current  is  in  part  slow 
(in  diastole,  allowing  deposit),  and  in  part 
very  rapid  (in  auricular  systole,  detaching 
loose  fibrin).  Moreover  the  dilatation  of  the 
left  auricle,  and  the  imperfect  degree  in  which 
the  blood  is  expelled  from  it,  fi«qu»itly  lead 
to  a  ooagolum  in  the  appendix.  Disease  of 
the  aorta — atheroma  or  aneurysm — is  the  next 
most  frequent  sonrce,  and,  less  frequently, 
disease  of  the  carotid  or  vertebral  arteries, 
and  coagulation  in  the  pulmonary  veins,  large 
or  small— the  latter  in  some  tare  cases  of 
inflammation  and  growths. 

Particles  obstructing  capillaries  may  come 
from  some  softened  atheromatous  patch  or 
fibrinous  deposit,  from  pigmentary  forma- 
tions, or  from  deposits  in  ulcerative  endocar- 
ditis. In  the  last  case  the  obstructing  material 
has  a  septic  charactor,  probably  due  to  bac- 
terial oj^^anisms,  and  the  inflammation  it 
causes  may  be  suppurative. 

EmboUun  occurs  with  equal  frequency  in 
both  sexes,  and  at  aD  periods  of  life,  bnt  most 
frequently  between  later  childhood  and  mid- 
dle life.  This  is  explained  by  the  feet  that 
it  ooours  more  readily  from  valvular  disease 
due  to  endocarditis,  than  from  that  which 
results  from  the  degeneration  of  age,  but  most 
frequently  when  the  lapse  of  time  has  led  to 
secondary  changes  in  the  valves  damaged,  or 
during  second  attacks  of  endocarditis — ^^in- 
flammation of  valves  previously  diseased 
being  especially  prone  to  give  rise  to  embo- 
lism. Hence  most  subjects  of  embolism  have 
BuffOTed  or  are  sufleiing,  from  one  of  the 


diseases  known  to  cause  endocarditis,  and 
especially  from  rheumatic  fever. 

Ahatoicical  CHAsaoTBBS. — ^Almost  any  of 
the  cerebral  arteries  may  be  obstirueted ;  bnt 
tiie  voanola  moat  prone  to  suffer  are  the 
middle  cerebnJs,  in  oansequence  of  the  more 
direct  circulation  into  them.  Next  in  fre- 
quency are  the  internal  carotid  and  the 
anterior  cerebraL  Embolism  is  less  fre- 
quent in  the  artories  to  which  the  vertobraLe 
convey  blood,  but  has  been  met  with  in  most 
of  them ;  even  the  bsisilar  may  be  obstructed 
by  a  clot  small  enough  to  pass  through  the 
vertebrals,  bnt  too  lai^  to  enter  the  posterior 
cerebral.  The  cerebellar  arteries  are  those 
least  frequently  affected.  Obstruction  of 
several  vessels  is  sometimes  found,  having 
occurred  at  the  same  or  diflerent  times. 
Embolism  is  more  common  on  the  left  side, 
but  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  is  often 
Btatod,  being  not  greater  than  as  four  to 
three.  It  is  due  to  the  more  direct  origin  of 
the  left  carotid,  into  whidi  a  plug  can  there- 
fore be  more  easily  carried  than  into  the 
right ;  hence  it  depends  on  the  greater  fre- 
quency of  the  occlusion  of  the  branches  of 
the  internal  carotid,  and  especially  (because 
it  is  the  vessel  most  often  affected)  of  the 
middle  cerebraL  The  left  vertebral  is  also 
rather  more  often  plugged  than  is  the  right, 
bnt  embolism  of  tms  artery  is  too  rare  mato* 
rially  to  influence  the  nomerical  re^tion 
between  the  vessels  of  the  two  rides  in  their 
liability  to  accident. 

The  plug  is  usually  arrested  at  some  spot 
at  which  the  vessel  is  narrowed  by  a  branch 
being  given  off.  Here  the  fragment  may  be 
found,  usually  decolourised,  and  commonly 
eloring  altt^tber  the  lumen  <^  the  vesauL 
On  each  side  of  this  is  a  secondary  clot :  the 
distal  extends  far  into  the  contracted  branches 
of  the  vessel,  the  proximal  as  far  as  the  next 
large  branch.  The  obstruction  may  lead  to 
inflammation  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel  at  the 
spot,  eqiecially  when  the  plug  has  been  ear- 
ned from  aplace  at  which  inflammation  is 
going  on.  The  inflammation  leads  to  change 
of  texture  and  degeneration,  fibroid  or  fatty ; 
the  former  may  permit  an  aneurysm  to  be 
formed,  the  latter  may  cause  a  thickened 
patch,  in  which  calcification  may  occur.  The 
mflammation  may  spread  to  the  adjacent 
tissue,  leading  to  induration  around  the  spot. 
It  is  most  intense  when  the  plug  econes  from 
a  valve  the  seat  of  active  endocwditu,  and 
may  then  determine  a  pecoHar  irritative 
cAiaraoter  in  the  secondary  influnmation,  as 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  optic  neuritis  some- 
times develops  in  such  cases. 

The  effect  ci  embolism  is  to  arrest  the 
blood-supply  to  the  part  to  which  the  artery 
is  distributed,  unless  the  blood  can  reach  it 
by  some  other  channel ;  the  cerebral  tissue, 
deprived  of  its  circulation,  tmdergoes  necrosis 
and  the  necrotic  softening  described  in  an- 
other article.   This  result,  however,  is  often 
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prevented  by  the  anastomoBea  that  exist, 
and  ae  these  are  very  iiregnlar  in  the  eortex 
of  the  brain,  both  in  different  penMme  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  arterial  area, 
ocHuidenble  Tariaitione  exist  in  the  extent 
of  scrfkening  that  restdta  from  ooelnsion  of 
the  same  artery.  Bat  in  the  central  ganglia 
anastomoses  are  absent,  and  softening  ani- 
SDzmly  follows.  Thus  embolism  of  the  middle 
cerebral  may  canse  softening  of  the  corpns 
Btriatmn,  and  the  cortex  supplied  may  be 
intact,  softened  in  irregular  areas,  or  totally 
destroyed.  Capillary  embolism  also  causes 
Boftenmg,  and  when  the  obstruction  is  from 
■  septic  source,  *  metastatic  abscess '  may 
result.  Thus  cerebral  abscess  results  from 
Buppurative  disease  in  the  thorax  and  other 
peuts.  One  of  the  rare  ouriosities  of  patho< 
logy  is  the  production  of  such  abscess  by  the 
embolio  obsbmotiQn  of  the  vessels  with  frag- 
manta  of  ddium  alhieatu.  A  plug  of  Bbrin 
atxnetimea  cpiiekly  breaikt  up,  and  is  carried 
into  the  capillaries,  ao  that  the  artery  is  per- 
■nona,  althou^  the  brain.tissue  it  supplies  is 
necrosed.  Necessarily,  when  the  capillaries 
ure  obstmcted,  a  collateral  blood-supply  is  of 
no  avail  to  prevent  softening. 

For  the  sniFTOifB,  duomobis,  and  tbeat- 
HXMT  of  cerebral  embolism  tee  Bkain,  Soften* 
ing  ol 

4.  Bnptnre.  —  Rupture  of  cerebral  ar- 
teries is  common  and  is  the  canse  of  cerebral 
ttemorrhage ;  and  rupture  of  capillaries  is  not 
infrequent.  Bnpture  of  veins  is  extremely 
Tve,  except  as  the  result  of  injury. 

(a)  0/  Arieriea. — The  proximate  causes  of 
nqitnre  are  weakening  of  the  arterial  wall, 
aiu  increased  preBsnre  within  tiie  vess^ 
Hie  conditions  which  give  rise  to  than  two 
factors  are  the  remote  causes  of  rupture. 
The  actual  mptnre  is  commonly  due  to  a 
temporary  sullen  excess  of  intravasoolar 
pressure. 

^-noLOQT.— The  wall  of  the  vessel  is 
weakened,  especially  by  degenerative  disease 
— ehronio  periarteritis,  or  (rarely)  simple 
fatty  degeneration.  Aneurysmal  dilatation 
and  thinning  may  have  resulted  frt>m  the 
chronic  change.  In  some  diseases  attended 
with  a  tend^cy  to  extravasation  (purpura, 
hemophilia,  Ac.)  it  u  probable  that  the  vas- 
eolar  walls  undergo  rapid  degeneration  (in 
the  acquired),  or  are  unusually  thin  (in  the 
eongenital)  maladies.  Defective  external 
mi^iort,  from  atrophy  of  the  Inrain,  causing 
incriBased  size  of  the  perivucnlar  oanala, 
was  fisrmerly  thonf^t  to  be  a  potent  cause, 
and  is  now  perhaps  underrated.  The  mobile 
perivascular  fluid  which  surrounds  the  vessels 
most  afford  a  less  efficient  support  than 
cerebral  tissoe,  and  sadden  variations  in  the 
ns^e  of  these  canals  will  expose  the  vesseb  to 
sudden  differences  in  the  amount  of  tension 
to  which  their  walls  are  exposed. 

When  vessels  are  much  weakened,  they 
may  rapture  when  the  extravascular  pressure 


is  at,  or  even  below,  the  normal ;  very  com- 
monly, however,  there  coexists  increased 
pressure.  Loss  of  artraial  elasticity  leads  to 
a  jerity  pressure.  Arterial  degeneration,  waA 
stdl  more  constantly,  arterial  contraction, 
in  Bright's  disease,  cause  increased  tension 
by  obstruction ;  and  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  which  develops  to  overcome  the  ob- 
struction, adds  materially  to  the  pressure 
within  the  arteries.  Hypertrophy  to  over- 
come an  obstacle  near  the  heart  has  probably 
no  influence  in  causing  rupture  of  cerebral 
vessels. 

'  The  immediate  cause  of  rupture  is  gene- 
rally some  temporary  increase  of  the  blood, 
pressure  due  to  effort — as  in  cough,  straining 
at  stool  or  vomiting ;  excited  action  of  the 
heart ;  suddenly  developed  heart-  or  lung- 
disease  obstructing  the  circulation;  local 
obstnicticm  to  return  ttf  blood ;  oontraction 
of  the  arterioles,  gmeral  or  local;  or  tiie 
acti<m  of  gravitation  in  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture. The  last  two  causes,  acting  together, 
probably  determine  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  rupture  during  sleep. 

The  conditions  which  produce  these  proxi- 
mate causes  are  the  remote  causes  of  rupture. 
The  most  efficient  are  those  which  determine 
weakening  of  the  vascular  wall,  and  have 
already  been  spoken  of  {aee  Degeneration^. 
Age  is  an  important  element—rupture  is 
most  common  after  fifty,  but  may  occur  from 
local  vascular  disease  at  any  age.  Heredi- 
tary predisposition  is  effective  by  a  tendency 
to  early  degeneration,  and  is  often  very  con- 
spicuous; several  members  of  the  same 
£unily  die  at  the  same  time  of  U&  from  this 
cause.  Foflition  of  d^eneration  is  probably 
luigBly  inflnensed  by  the  distributicai  of  the 
vessels;  and  the  latter  may  be  hereditary,  as 
the  retina  sometimes  strikingly  shows  us: 
the  same  distribution  of  the  retinal  artery 
may  be  seen  in  parent  and  child.  So,  too, 
correspondence  m  the  way  in  which  the 
cerebral  arteries  of  the  two  sides  divide  and 
are  distributed  may  be  observed  to  coincide 
with  a  close  correspondence  in  the  position 
of  spots  of  visible  degeneration,  and  doubtless 
also  determines  a  like  symmetry  in  the  in- 
visible  degeneration  of  these  aneurysms; 
hence  rapture  sometimes  occurs  at  the  same 
place  in  each  hemisphere.  Sex  tells  probably 
by  exposure  to  the  greater  pressure  entailed 
by  muscular  effort  (men  suffer  from  rupture 
twice  as  frequently  as  women).  Alcoholism 
leads  to  early  degeneration.  Bnt  the  most 
efllieient  predisponent  is  Briefs  disease, 
which  leads  to  great  intravascular  pressure, 
and  weakens  the  cerebral  vessels  by  causing 
degeneration.  It  is  probable  that  some  acute 
diathetic  diseases  in  which  rupture  is  com- 
mon act  in  a  similar  manner. 

Some  of  the  cerebral  arteries  give  way 
more  frequently  than  others,  especially  the 
arteries  of  the  coi*pora  striata  and  pons 
Varolii.   This  seems  due  (1)  to  their  origin 
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at  right  angles  from  vessels  of  very  consider- 
able size  (basilar  and  middle  cerebral),  and 
their  consequent  exposure  to  the  full  pres- 
sure within  the  parent  trunk.  (2)  To  their 
'  terminal '  character,  which  lu^adet  col- 
lateral relief  when  a  general  increase  of 
intra-arterial  pressure  augmenta  diBprQ|xv- 
tionately  that  in  an  axtery  in  which  it  is 
normally  above  the  average  for  the  size  of 
thevsBseL  One  artery,  which  very  frequently 
gives  way,  passes  from  the  middle  cerebral 
uirongh  the  anterior  perforated  spot,  out- 
wards between  the  iriand  of  Beil  and  the 
lenticular  nucleus,  the  outer  part  of  which  it 
perforates,  and  then  passes  through  the  white 
'  internal  capsule,'  between  the  lenticular  and 
caudate  nuclei,  to  ramify  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  latter.  The  arterioles  supplying  the 
convolutions  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  are 
not  often  ruptured,  except  from  injury.  They 
are  exposed  much  less  directly  to  the  blood- 
presBore,  and  sometimes  possess  considerable 
anastomoses. 

ByxFTom. — Tlie  consequence  of  rupture  of 
an  artery  is  cerebral  htemorrhage,  the  symp- 
toms and  treatment  of  which  are  described 
elsewhere  (tee  Bkain,  Hemorrhage  into). 
In  traumatic  laceration  of  the  br^  the 
arteries  are  torn,  and  often  cause  much 
hsemorrhage. 

(6)  Of  Capillariet. — The  minutest  arteries, 
and  veins,  and  the  capillaries  rarely  rupture, 
except  when  exposed  to  sudden  pressure  by 
venous  thrombosis,  when  the  obstruction  in 
the  part  from  which  the  vein  proceeds  may 
determine  numerous  oapiUary  hemorrhages 
into  the  cerebral  substance.  In  general 
venous  congestion,  as  in  asphyxia!  states, 
such  hamonrhage  may  ooenr;  bnt  a  more 
frequent  result  is  rupture  of  ft  vessel  within 
its  perivascular  sheath,  which  thus  becomes 
distended  with  blood. 

For  STMPTOifs  $ee  Brain,  Hemorrhage  into. 

6.  Sjrphilitio  Diaeaaa— The  arteries  of 
the  brain  are  occasionally  diseased  in  con- 
stitutional syphilis,  between  the  first  and 
twelfth  year  after  infection,  but  occasionally 
in  the  earlier  or  later  stages  of  syphilis.  The 
large  arteries  at  the  base  are  those  conmionly 
affected ;  very  rarely  a  similar  change  in- 
vades the  minute  arteries  of  the  central 
substance.  Usually  more  than  one  vessel  is 
affected.  It  is  generally  the  result  of  the 
acquired,  but  sometimes  of  the  congenital 
malady.  _  The  frequency  of  the  lesion  is  not 
known,  since  it  is  only  rectwnised  when  the 
aCEected  artery  becomes  occluded  or  greatly 
narrowed  by  the  change.  The  disease  may 
occur  without  this  consequence  and  probably 
does  so  not  rarely,  and  is  removed  by  treat- 
ment ado^ited  on  account  of  simultaneous 
manifestations  in  other  situations.  The  wall 
is  thickened  at  oiroimisoribed  areas  by  a 
fibro-nuclear  growth,  which  causes  a  nodular 
projection  on  the  exterior,  and  diminishes 
also  the  calibre  of  the  vesseL   The  structure 


of  the  growth  resembles  that  of  syphilomata 
elsewhere.  It  be^s  by  a  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion between  the  inner  coat  and  the  elastic 
lamina,  and  it  attains  its  chief  development- 
in  this  situation,  tiie  elastic  lamina  being 
pushed  outwards  and  the  lumen  of  Uie  vessd 
obliterated.  The  middle  coat  may  ultimatdy 
disappear.  Vessels  may  form  m  the  sub- 
stance of  the  growth,  and  may  subsequently 
be  obliterated,  leading  to  the  irregular  feUy 
degeneration  no  characteristic  of  these  fox- 
mations.  The  disease  is  sometimes  sym- 
metrical on  the  arteries  of  the  two  sides. 
The  growth  or  secondary  thrombosis  occlud- 
ing the  vessel,  softening  may  result  in  the 
area  of  brain-tissne  supplied  by  it.  Since  the 
symptoms  due  to  the  occlusion  are  usually 
sudden,  it  is  probable  that  the  final  arrest 
of  the  diminished  blood-supply  is  always 
through  the  agency  of  thrombosis.  As  in 
other  forms  of  arterial  narrowing,  when  a 
certain  degree  of  oonstriction  is  reached,  the 
condition  of  the  circulation  in  the  vesed 
beyond  must  of  necessity  be  audi  that  dot 
forms  on  the  altered  mil,  and  at  last  tlw 
blood-flow  suddenly  ceases.  The  softening 
resembles  in  its  occurrence  and  characters 
that  which  is  produced  by  degenerative 
ehaoges  in  the  arteries,  but  is  more  varied 
in  its  seat,  and  it  affects  younger  pe^ns. 
The  diminished  elasticity  of  the  diseased 
wall,  when  the  thickening  is  slight,  may 
permit  the  dilatation  of  the  vessel  into  an 
aneurysm.  Possibly  the  same  reeult  may 
follow  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  new 
tissue. 

Stuptoms. — No  symptoms  are  produced 
by  the  arterial  disease  until  it  causes  local 
anaemia  or  softening,  the  symptoms  of  which 
resemble  those  due  to  other  causes. 

Thhatkekt. — This  is  that  of  the  later  stages 
of  syphilis.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
removid  of  arterial  disease  may  not  restore 
the  damaged  cerebral  tissue. 

6.  Thrombosifl.— Thrombosis—the  coa- 
gulation of  the  blood  tn  titu — may  occur  in 
the  cerebral  arteries;  or  in  the  cerebral  veins 
and  sinuses. 

(a)  In  tlie  Arteries. 

Etiology.— The  causes  of  arterial  throm- 
bosis are  the  following  : — 

(1)  An  alteration  in  the  wall  of  the  utory, 
by  which  the  blood  comes  in  contact  with  an. 
abnormal  surfiuse.  The  most  common  con- 
dition is  atheroma,  and  hence  arterial  throm- 
bosis is  most  frequent  when  atheroma  is  moat 
common — in  the  old.  Byphilitio  disease  of 
the  artery  sometimes  leads  to  it.  Much  more 
rarely  it  is  caused  by  an  arteritis,  spon* 
taneous,  or  the  result  of  adjacent  inflamma- 
tion or  traumatic  damage. 

(2)  Retardation  of  the  blood-current.  This 
may  result  from  weakened  action  of  the 
hesrt  in  debilitating  diseases  (as  phthisis  and 
cancer),  and  in  extreme  &tigue.  It  may  be 
part  of  the  effect  of  a  convulsive  fit ;  or  it 
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may  be  caused  locaUy  b;  the  arterial  diseaseB 
mentioned  already,  which  lead  to  narrowing 
and  loss  of  elasticity. 

(8)  An  increaaed  tendency  of  the  blood  to 
ooagiilate.  This  is  seen  in  many  diseases, 
emieially  in  marasmic  states  in  yoong  and 
old  (snffih  as  are  caused  by  phthisis  and 
oaneer),  in  aente  riistunfttism,  and  in  the 
pDMpeial  oondifcion.  A  slight  eanse  then 
soffioes  to  produce  ooagiil8tion,and  the  weak 
heart,  so  eonmion  in  many  of  thiose  conditions, 
may  canse  snffleieut  retardation  of  the  blood- 
cnirent. 

(4)  Lastly,  thrombosis  in  an  artery  maybe 
teeondary  to  its  complete  or  partial  obstrac- 
tion  by  an  embolus. 

Anatomical  Ohabactbbs. — The  arteries 
occluded  may  be  one  or  several,  and  large  or 
small.  Thrombosis  occurs  most  frequently 
in  the  internal  carotid,  middle  cerebral,  verte- 
bral, and  basilar  arteries,  or  their  branches. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  clot  to  form  in  a 
brandi  that  comes  off  at  a  diseased  spot, 
while  the  main  utery  continues  pervious. 
The  orifice  of  the  branch  is  nairowed  so 
that  enon^  blood  does  not  enter  to  main- 
tain the  eircnlation  in  the  part  beyond. 
The  vascular  wall  may  Mcsent  any  of  the 
local  causal  conditions  uready  mentioned, 
or  it  may  be  healthy.  After  a  time  thicken- 
ing from  secondary  culeritis  occurs.  Within 
the  TCBsel  is  a  ooagulom  which  usually  fills 
its  interior,  and  is  adherent  to  the  weUI. 
It  may  not  fill  the  vessel,  either  because 
originally  imperfect,  or  because  the  clot  has 
dirimk.  A  recent  quickly-formed  coagulum 
is  red,  but  after  a  time  it  becomes  pale  and 
yellow.  A  slowly.fonned  coagolum  is  pale, 
and  may  be  laminated.  A  secondary  clot 
nsnally  forms  tar  into  the  contracted  distal 
branclws,  anA  on  the  proximal  side  as  &r 
as  the  nearest  lai^  oraneh.  Ultimately 
the  clot  may,  rarely,  soften,  the  channel 
being  sometimes  re-established.  More  com- 
monly it  undergoes  calcification,  or,  with 
the  artery,  contracts  and  becomes  atrophied. 
The  braio'tissue,  in  which  the  artery  was 
distributed,  may  be  at  first  anemic,  but 
quickly  becomes  congested.  It  ultimately 
onder^oes  softening — red,  yellow,  or  white, 
according  to  the  amount  of  vascular  disten- 
sion. If  the  collateral  circulation  is  free,  it 
may  remain  unsoftened. 

Stiiftoms. — Where  chronic  arterial  disease 
is  the  cause  of  thrombosis,  it  may  be  preceded 
1^  the  symptoms  of  local  cerebral  an«mia 
(see  Bbaiv,  ATxtBini*  of).  The  thrombosis 
itself  leads  to  the  ^m^toms  of  loss  of  fdno- 
t'<m  in  the  part  to  which  the  artery  passed. 
The  onset  of  these  symptoms  is  slow  or  sud- 
den, acoording  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  coagulum  fbrmR;  and  their  degree  de- 
pends on  the  size  of  the  vessel  occluded,  its 
position,  and  its  relation  to  other  vessels 
which  may  supply  blood  to  the  area  in- 
volved. Thrombosis  of  a  small  vessel  in  the 


cerebral  substance  usually  leads  to  transient 
brain-disturbance,  headaiche,  vertigo,  ting- 
ling, and  temporary  weakness  in  the  limbs, 
which  soon  pass  away  if  a  collateral  circula- 
tion ia  established ;  more  slowly,  if  softening 
ensues,  by  compenaatory  action  elsewhere. 
The  ooelurion  of  a  la^  vessel  causes  com- 
monly more  mariEed  symptoms.  Comidete 
hemiplegia  ia  frequent,  uid  its  onset  may  be 
marked  by  loss  of  eonseionanefls.  Bee  Bkaim, 
Softening  of. 

DiAONOsis. — The  diagnosis  rests  on  a  com- 
bination of  the  symptoms  of  local  cerebral 
diaease  with  the  causal  condition— vascular 
mischief  (indicated  by  probable  age,  degener- 
ation elsewhere,  or  syphilis),  and  with  con* 
ditiona  leading  to  relaxation  of  the  blood- 
current,  or  increased  coagulability  of  the 
blood.  The  diagnosia  is  rendered  more  pro- 
bable by  the  symptoms  if  alight  being  tran- 
sient, if  severe  being  of  gradual  onset,  and, 
whether  slif^t  or  severe,  being  preceded  by 
the  premomtory  indications  of  local  cerebral 
anaemia. 

The  raooHosm  and  tbbathbnt  of  throm- 
bosis in  arteries  axe  considered  under  its 
consequence,  BaAiN,  Softening  at 

{b)  In  Cerebral  Veim  and  Sintue$. 

^TiOLoay. — ThrombiKiis  in  sinuses  may 
be  primary,  and  due  to  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution or  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  or 
secondary,  and  due  to  local  causes  inducing 
coagulation  directly  at  the  spot  afTeoted. 
Secondary  thrombosis  is  the  more  common. 
The  same  conditions  of  retarded  circulation 
and  altered  blood-state  which  permit  coagu- 
lation in  arteries,  fovour  it  also  in  veins,  and 
it  is  often  aeen  in  such  conditions  as  phthisis 
and  cancer,  and  especially  in  marasmic  states 
in  ohildren.  Hence  the  primary  bam  ia  most 
common  in  children,  hut  the  secondary  form 
occurs  with  nearly  equal  frequency  through 
life.  Local  retardation  of  the  circulation 
from  narrowing  of  the  sinus,  or  compreraion 
of  the  jugular  vein,  occasionally  assists.  The 
blood-current  in  the  front  part  of.  the  longi- 
tudinal sinus  is  one  of  extreme  sluggishnesa, 
on  account  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
circulation.  Local  change  causing  coagula- 
tion is  usually  the  extension  to  the  sinus  of 
adjacent  inflammation,  or  of  a  clot  produced 
in  a  tributary  vein  by  such  inflammation. 
Caries  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  eopecially  of 
the  temporal  bone,  and  meningitis  are  com- 
mon causes.  Lastly,  injuries  of  the  skull 
involving  the  ainoaes  sometimes  cause  co- 
agulation in  them. 

Anatomical  Charactebs. — Of  primary 
thromboms  the  superior  longitudintd  sinus 
is  the  most  common  aeat,  and  thence  the 
clot  spreads  into  the  veina  on  either  aide,  and 
often  also  into  the  lateral  sinuses.  When 
secondary,  the  thrombosis  occurs  in  the  sinus 
nearest  to  the  local  mischief;  in  disease  of 
the  petrous  bone,  the  lateral  sinus  is  usually 
involved.    The  sinus  is  distended  by  firm 
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(dot,  commonly  (not  invariably)  adherent, 
soinetimeB  in  concentric  layers.  The  walls 
of  the  vessel  are  healthy  when  the  throm- 
bosis is  primary  or  secondary  by  extension  of 
clot,  bat  thickened  and  brittle  when  invaded 
directly  by  adjacent  inflammation.  After  a 
time  the  clot  may  soften  and  break  down. 

The  consequence  of  venous  thrombosis  is 
local  arrest  of  the  blood-current,  the  tribu- 
tary veins  and  capillaries  becoming  enor- 
mously distended  with  blood  and  rapturing, 
and  the  cerebral  substance  being  orunmed 
witii  minute  capillary  extravasations  which 
often  coalesce.  The  condition  is  fivqnently 
seen  in  Uie  convolutions.  Blood  is  also 
efihsed  into  the  meshes  of  tiie  joa  mater, 
and  into  the  sabaraehnoid  space.  ■  Into  the 
looser  tissues  and  into  the  ventricles  serum 
may  escape.  Hirombosis  of  the  veins  of 
Oalen  is  one  cause  of  ventricular  effiision. 
Ultimately  the  brain-tissue,  the  seat  of  the 
ischemic  congestion,  undergoes  softening, 
first  red,  and  then  yellow  or  white.  Occa- 
sionally the  softening  of  the  clot  leads  to 
pytemia. 

Symptoms. —The  symptoms  vary  in  their 
character.  Sometimes  they  are  at  first  thof  e 
of  mental  excitement,  namely,  intense  head- 
ache and  muscular  qMem,  shown  as  con- 
tractions in  the  limbs,  or  as  convulsion, 
often  beginning  locally,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  congestion.  These  symp-- 
toms,  after  one  or  several  days,  are  suo- 
ceeded  by  those  of  depresnon;  with  coma, 
and  dilatation  of  pupils.  In  otiier  cases  the 
coma  may  come  on  suddenly,  and  the  stage 
of  excitement,  above  described,  may  be  absent 
or  little  marked.  Kow  and  then  hemiplegia 
slowly  comes  on,  without  initial  loss  of  oon- 
ecionsness,  and  develops  to  a  complete  de- 
gree in  the  coarse  of  a  few  hours  or  a  few 
days.  ConvulsioEis,  when  they  occur,  often 
continue  till  death.  When  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus  is  plugged,  epistaxis, 
cedema  of  the  forehead,  and  exophthalmos 
have  sometimes  been  observed.  When  the 
lateral  sinus  is  obstructed,  there  may  be 
painful  oedema  behind  the  ear,  and  tiie 
jugular  vein  on  that  side  has  been  noticed 
to  be  less  full  thui  on  the  other. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  diagnosis  rests  oh  the 
occurrence  of  severe  cerebral  symptoms  in 
association  with  a  causal  condition,  consti- 
tutional or  loeaL 

PRoaHosis. — ^This  is  always  serious,  death 
being,  in  most  oases,  speedy. 

Treatment. — The  indications  for  treat- 
ment are  mostly  causal.  In  primary  throm- 
bosis stimulants  and  nutritious  diet  are 
necessary,  and  tonics  if  they  can  be  taken. 
The  patient  should  lie  with  the  head  and 
shoulders  a  little  elevated,  and  care  be  taken 
that  the  neck  is  not  bent,  and  that  there  is  no 
constriction  of  it  by  tight  clothes.  In  second- 
ary thrombosis,  occurring  in  robust  indi- 
vidaalst  leeching  or  cupping  is  reeommended ; 


purgatives  should  be  given;  amdintbe  leas 
severe  cases  a  blister  may  be  applied  to  the 
neck,  and  the  utmort  care  taken  to  afford 
free  exit  for  pent-up  inflammatory  products. 
Fain  and  convulsion  are  relieved  most  effec- 
tually by  cold  to  the  head. 

W.  B.  OOWBBS. 

BBAIN  FEVEB.— A  name  popularly 
applied  to  any  kind  of  febrile  state  in  which 
symptoms  of  cerebral  excitement  are  promi- 
nent ;  as  well  as  to  cases  of  inflammatory 
disease  of  the  1»ain  or  its  membranes. 

BBXAX-BOKB  VEVEB.  — A  sjno- 
nym  for  dengue.  See  DBHam. 

HBEA8T.  Siaeases  of.— Stkov.:  Ft. 
Maladiea  de  to  MameUs ;  Ger.  BrmidrUten- 
krankkeiten.  This  sul^eot  will  be  treated 
under  the  following  divisions 

I.  Di$eatea  before  puberttf,  in  both  sexes. 
II.  Dieecuea  ahout  the  age  of  the  ettablish- 
ment  of  puberty  ;  and  after  that  periodt  in 
the  female. — (A)  in  the  active  state  of  the 
gland;  (B)  in  the  paenve  state.  III.  Di*- 
eaeee  afTecting  the  rudimentary  o^^  in  the 
male.    IV.  Diseases  of  the  nipple. 

The  diseases  of  an  organ  composed  essen- 
tially of  glandular  structures  have  here  to  be 
described.  The  mammary  gland  is  classed 
with  those  termed  racemose;  but  it  differs 
from  every  other  o^an  in  the  bod^  of  a 
similar  class,  inasmuch  as  it  only  arrives  at 
maturity  when  its  function  is  to  be  subser- 
vient to  the  nourishment  of  the  ofispring.  In 
its  perfection  it  appears,  normally,  only  in 
the  female  sex,  and  even  then  it  does  not 
become  developed  until  tiie  internal  organs 
of  generation  are  oai»ble  of  perfbnning  their 
functions. 

Hence,  to  describe  systematically  the  dis- 
eases of  the  breast,  it  is  requisite  to  treat  of 
them  not  only  in  reference  to  sex,  but  also  in 
relation  to  the  different  periods  of  life  at 
which  certain  diseases  appear.  Briefly  then, 
from  a  histological  point  of  view,  they  occur  : 
(a)  in  the  rudimentary  state  of  the  gland ; 
{b)  in  its  mature  state;  (c)  when  it  has 
become  a  secreting  oi^ian;  {dj  during  a  state 
of  degeneration. 

I.  In  the  rudimenta/ry  period  of  the  gland 
the  tissues  composing  it  are  rarely  liable  to 
morbid  derangement.  Usually,  soon  after 
birth,  especially  in  male  infants,  the  rudi- 
mentary nipple  and  the  skin  of  the  region 
within  the  zone  of  the  areola  become  slightly 
elevated  and  of  a  pink  hue.  In  some  in&nts 
a  secretion,  slightly  milk-Uke,  oozes  from  the 
ducts.  In  this  state,  the  injudicious  rubbing 
practised  by  the  attendant  excites  inflamma- 
tion, which,  if  not  arrested  by  desistanoe 
from  that  pernicious  interference,  may  ad- 
vance to  suppuration.  When  that  happens, 
the  abscess  must  be  incised  and  trerted  on 
ordinary  principles. 

II.  About  that  age,  in  both  ham,  when 
the  development  of  the  generative  organs 
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advances  with  greater  rapidity  to  matnrity  | 
than  in  early  life,  the  breast-gland  enlarges, 
and  may  be  painful,  thus  causing  anxiety  to 
the  in^vidnal.  Development  usually  takes 
place  symmetrically  in  the  female ;  but,  when 
the  gkuid  of  the  one  side  takes  precedence 
of  tfakt  of  the  other,  the  circumstance  need 
only  be  regarded  as  a  departure  from  the 
ordinaiy  rule,  for  no  trouble  will  resulti  and 
in  dne  time  both  will  attain  their  normal 
proporUoni.  In  the  male,  pain  or  nneasinesa 
sometimM  occors  for  a  few  days  about  this 
poriod,  very  often  excited  by  the  jvessure  of 
the  dress.  The  removal  of  this  cause  is  suffi- 
cient to  arrest  further  mischiel 

In  Ihe  female  the  development  of  the  breast 
having  reached  maturity,  the  gland  becomes 
associated  by  sympathetic  influences  com- 
monicated  through  nervous  stimuli  with  the 
functions  oC  the  pelvic  generative  organs. 
This  physiological  foot  should  always  be  re- 
membered when  investigating  the  nature  of 
the  morbid  affections  of  this  organ. 

From  a  clinical  point  of  new,  it  is  essential 
to  examine  the  diseases  of  the  breast  nnder 
the  two  states  before  mentioned,  namely — (A.) 
whilst  the  ^nd  is  undergoing  metamorphosis 
into  a  secreting  organ,  and  during  lactation;  ; 
jB)  as  a  mature  gland,  but  passive  as  regards 
its  function. 

Glancing  at  the  various  morbid  states  of 
the  body  of  the  gland  as  a  whole,  they  may 
be  divided,  primarily,  into  two  groups  : — the 
functional  derangements;  and  the  atructwral 
or  histological  diseases. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  discoss  these  affec- 
tions, as  they  are  presented  at  the  different 
period?  mentioned  above. 

A.  After  conception  the  breasts  soon  begin 
to  enlarge,  and  minute  pisiform  indurations 
may  be  felt  at  their  borders  and  sunhce. 
Oecasiimally,  bat  very  rarely,  this  normal 
increase  in  bulk  is  attended  with  considerable 
pain  and  irritation  extending  throughout  the 
nervous  relations  of  the  gland.  The  pain  is 
referred  to  the  back,  neck,  inside  oi  arms, 
shoulders,  and  side  of  thorax— over,  in  fact, 
the  area  of  distribution  of  the  branches  of 
those  intercostal  nerves  which  send  filaments 
to  the  Inreasts.  It  affords  a  good  example  of 
reflected  irritation.  This  state  usuaUy  occurs 
after  the  first  conception,  and  in  women  of 
excitable,  nervous  temperament.  Attention 
to  ordinary  hygienic  measures  during  the 
pn^ress  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  organ 
into  a  secreting  gland,  with  its  accomplish- 
mokb,  affords  relief  to  the  pain.  In  large, 
lax,  pendulous  breasts,  the  separate  lobes  of 
wUcb  each  is  oompned  may  excite  ap^- 
henaion  of  the  existence  of  a  tumour.  But 
tumours  composed  of  new  tissue  are  so  ex- 
tremely rarely  developed  during  pregnancy, 
that  the  greatest  caution  must  oe  exercised 
in  the  diagnosis  of  their  nature. 

Agalactia. — Very  rarely,  no  change  what- 
ever in  the  breasts  aeeompauies  pregnancy, 
16 


I  under  which  circumstances  there  is  an  absence 
of  the  secretion  of  milk  after  parturition. 
Inflammation  of  the  Breast. — St  voir. : 

Mastitis. 

^TiOLOGT.— Before  lactation,  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  bressts  is  very  uncommon.  After 
lactation,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  firequent. 
This  morbid  state  is  often  the  result  of  care- 
lessness or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  nurse. 
The  slightest  unusual  fulness  or  *  knottineas ' 
diseovfffed  after  tiie  infknt  has  been  aneldng, 
and  when  die  ducts  and  their  terminal  secret- 
ing vesicles  should  be  empty,  requires  imme- 
diate attention.  Congestion  of  a  lobule  or 
lobe  with  milk  produces  the  nodule,  and  the 
cause  of  the  impediment  to  its  escape  should 
be  sought  for.  The  state  of  the  nipple  is 
generally  the  origin  of  the  difficulty.  Either 
the  orifice  of  a  duct  may  be  obstructed  by 
epithelium,  or  a  superficial  ulceration  exists 
around  it.  The  morbid  or  defective  states 
of  the  nipple  are  the  most  fruitfiil  causes  of 
inflammation  and  its  results  in  the  breast. 
Prophylactic  measures  should  always  be  in- 
stituted when  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  a 
defective  develcmment  of  the  nipple  will 
interiiare  with  the  free  flow  of  the  milk. 
I  Even  with  some  mothers  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  resign  the  duty  of  suckling,  rather 
than  subject  themselves  to  the  almost  certain 
misery  arising  from  persistent  and  ineffectual 
attempts  to  do  so.  Inflammation,  generally 
passing  on  to  suppuration  and  abscess,  either 
within  the  body  of  the  breast  or  on  its  sur- 
face, is  most  frequent  in  primipaite,  and 
within  the  first  month  after  parturition, 

Syhptoms. — First,  hardnessis  felt, '  a  knot,* 
in  some  part  of  the  substance  of  the  organ  ; 
this  enlarges,  and  may  attain  to  considerable 
dimensions  before  causing  pain  or  even  un. 
easiness.  Next,  pain  is  felt  during  suckling ; 
this  increases  each  time  the  infant  meks,  and 
'  the  draught  *  la  produced.  The  integuments 
then  bcHBome  pink,  and  afterwards  red,  tense, 
shining ;  more  or  less  of  the  breast  feeling 
ve^  inelastic,  firm,  pnnmnent,  and  heavy. 
Fain  is  now  often  very  severe,  and  great 
constitutional  disturbance  is  excited.  In  the 
centre  of  the  redness  the  skin  becomes  of  a 
purphsh  tint ;  around  this  it  is  cedematous ; 
and  with  the  finger,  at  the  centre  of  the  purple 
zone,  a  slight  depression  and  softening  spot 
can  he  detected.  An  abscess  now  exists,  and 
fluctuation  is  more  or  less  marked  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  pus.  At  the  purple 
centre  the  cuticle  has  probably  by  this  time 
separated  from  the  cutis ;  and  a  vesicle  con. 
taming  serum,  either  yellow  or  slighUy  tinged 
with  blood,  indicates  that  ulcoBtion  of  the 
cutis  is  proceeding,  and  that  tiie  pas  will  soon 
escape.  The  above  is  a  brief  description  of 
the  objective  signs  indicating  the  morbid 
processes  noticeable  in  all  cases  of  local  in. 
■  flammation  advancing  to  and  terminating  in 
suppuration  and  abscess.  It  is  not  possible 
to  state  with  any  degree  of  exactness  the 
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period  of  time  required  for  the  aooomplish- 
nient  of  these  deiinite  changes.  It  varies 
according  to  so  many  local  and  constitutional 
circumstances,  that  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt 
to  predict  any  certain  definite  period  or  stEtge 
for  each  phase.  It  will  be  more  useful  to 
describe  the  treatment  by  which  the  progress 
of  the  disease  may  be  arraBted  or  limited,  and 
its  painfiil  oonrse  mitigated. 

Tbeathent. — Oreat  attention  should  al> 
ways  be  given  to  the  nipple  of  primipane. 
In  many  women,  this  important  division  of 
the  gland  is  very  small  and  undeveloped, 
perhaps  only  on  one  side,  so  that  the  infant, 
especially  if  not  very  strong,  has  great  diffi- 
ciuty  in  obtaining  sufficient  milk  to  appease 
the  appetite,  and  its  efforts  cause  pain  in  the 
part.  This  circumstance  induces  the  mother 
to  prefer  suckling  most  with  that  breast  the 
nipple  of  which  is  perfect,  and  the  in&nt  soon 
appreciates  the  advantage  of  that  side.  Con-  I 
sequently  the  gland-tissue  of  that  breast  ' 
ha\'ing  tiie  imperfect  nipple  becomes  con- 
gested. Every  time  the  in&nt  Bucks  it 
becomes  worse,  more  and  more  ptun  and 
irritation  are  excited,  the  orifices  of  one  or 
more  of  the  ducts  in  the  nipple  become 
blocked,  and  perhaps  the  in&nt  refuses  to 
suck  the  breast.  But  the  gland  becomes 
more  and  more  distended,  ^e  nipple  de^ly 
buried,  until  at  last  suckling  is  impracticable. 
Probably  none  of  these  increasing  troubles  j 
have  been  stated  to  the  attendant  surgeon ;  I 
and,  when  he  is  consuUed,  he  finds  the  breast 
to  be  in  the  state  above  described.  The 
perfect  development  of  the  nipple  should  be 
always  a  subject  of  anxious  solicitude  on  the 
part  of  the  obstetric  practitioner.  If  this 
organ  be  imperfect,  precautions  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  gland  itself  irom  be- 
eomine  coi^^sted,  uid  if  the  infimt  cannot 
draw  the  mdk  sufficiently,  some  mechanical 
means  should  be  employed  to  effiDct  this 
olgect.  The  nipple  itself  would  be  examined. 
If  its  end  be  more  than  nsnally  coated  with 
secretion,  or  the  openings  of  the  ducts  seem 
to  be  obstructed  with  an  excess  of  epithe- 
lium, attempts  may  be  made  to  remove  it. 
If  abrasions,  ulcers,  '  cracks  or  chaps,'  are 
visible  between  the  rugfe,  a  soothing  appli- 
cation, or  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
should  be  used.  Ablution  with  warm  water, 
or  the  contact  of  a  little  moist  cotton  covered 
tvith  gutta-percha  tissue,  is  preferable  to  the 
dressing  ;  or,  if  there  be  much  secretion 
from  the  glands  on  the  nipple,  after  cleansing 
its  surface,  some  dry  powder  is  beneficial, 
such  as  carbonate  of  magnesium,  oxide  of 
zinc,  or  starch  powder. 

When  actnal  congestion  of  the  g^d-tissue 
exists,  mechanical  means  should  b«  used  to 
reduce  it.  Supporting  tlie  gland  with  strips 
of  plaster  and  a  bandage  is  sometimes  very 
useful.  When  inflammation  is  excited,  local 
applications  of  warmth  and  moisture  are 
indicated,  and  the  constitutional  condition  of 


I  the  sufferer  demands  special  attention.  The 
I  apphcation  of  glycerine  of  belladonna  and  a. 
j  suitable  support  of  the  breast  are  also  of 
I  greet  service.   When  suppuration  has  taken 
place,  its  relatirai  to  the  adjacent  parts  and 
the  exact  size  of  the  abscess  when  formed 
should  be  carefully  ascertained.    There  is 
great  direnity  in  the  progress,  duration,  and 
sufforingtf  of  the  patient,  depending  upon  fche 
locality  of  the  pns.    It  may  be  ntoafced 
over  the  body  of  the  gland,  within  it,  or 
beneath  it. 

When  overlying  or  superficial  to  the  body  of 
the  breast,  the  course  of  the  disease  ia  rapid. 
In  those  cases  the  constitutional  disturbaace 
is  usually  trifling. 

Both  the  local  and  ccmstitutioaal  symptoms 
are  much  more  severe  when  inflammation 
affects  the  body  of  the  gland,  and  pus  collects 
between  its  lobes.  The  progress  of  the  disease 
is  tedious,  pointing  of  the  pus  is  slow,  and  the 
exact  spot  at  which  it  may  reach  the  snr^e 
is  for  a  long  time  doubtfiU.  In  the  majority 
of  eaaes  it  makes  its  way  between  the  ducts, 
and  reaches  the  surface  near  tiie  areola  rar 
within  its  area ;  nraaUy  to  the  sternal  aide 
of  the  nipple,  where  the  gland-tissne  is 
thinnest.  In  either  case,  as  soon  as  the 
presence  of  pus  is  ascertsined,  it  should  be 
evacuated,  by  means  of  a  short  incision 
radiating  from  the  nipple.  This  must  be 
kept  open  by  as  lai^  a  drainage-tnbe  as  the 
incision  will  admit,  and  the  strictest  antiseptic 
treatment  should  be  employed.  The  omission 
of  the  latter  is  very  Ukely  to  lead  to  burrowing 
of  pus  and  the  development  of  troublesome 
sinuses. 

When  the  abscess  forms  beneath  the  breast 
the  local  appearances  are  quite  characteristic. 
The  gland  itself  seems  UtUe  involved,  but  it 
is  pushed  prominently  forwarda  and  seems  to 
rest  upon  a  cushion  of  fluid.  _  To  the  touch 
the  elasticity  of  the  swelling  ia  very  atziking, 
and,  without  producing  additional  pain,  a 
slight  bulging  of  the  walls  of  the  abscess  may 
sometimes  be  produced  at  the  periphery  of 
the  gland  when,  with  the  palm  of  the  hand 
and  outspread  fingers,  compression  ia  made 
from  the  firant  backwards  against  the  thorax. 
The  patient  should  be  recumbent.  The  pus 
in  these  cases  often  points  somewhere  around 
the  borders  of  the  body  of  the  gland,  and  must 
be  evacuated  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

During  the  time  occupied  in  the  formation 
of  a  manomary  abscess  and  its  local  treat- 
ment, the  constitutional  powers  of  the  patient 
must  be  well  supported,  and  the  general 
health  maintained  by  every  means. 

The  tequeliB  of  suppuration  in  an  organ 
composed  of  so  much  ccHmective  tissue,  and 
endowed  with  its  peculiar  fimction,  some- 
times cause  great  trouble ;  they  are,  however, 
much  less  frequently  met  with  now  than 
before  the  introduction  of  the  antiseptic 
treatment.  They  are  protracted  induration, 
sinuses,  and  fistuls,  through  which  last  the 
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milk  persiBtently  escapes.  Induration  of  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  breast  sabsides  when 
lactation  ceases,  and  the  organ  in  due  time 
resumes  its  healthy  aute.  Sinuses  and 
fistulffi  may  require  incisions,  but  the  ordinary 
methods  for  their  cure  should  be  adopted  before 
having  recourse  to  a  treatment  often,  involving 
much  subsequent  deformity. 

At  the  time  for  weaning  the  infimt  inflam- 
mation rarely  ooeun.  Conuderable  milk- 
etmgeation  of  the  secreting  etmoture  may 
aometimes  produce  irritation  and  incon- 
venienoe,  to  be  relieved  by  meehuiieally 
drawing  the  milk  in  just  bufficient  quantity 
only  to  diminish  the  mlnesa. 

Galactocele. — An  accumulation  of  milk, 
to  which  the  above  term  is  given,  forms  a 
tumour  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  oi^n, 
and  results  from  the  bursting  of  a  lactiferous 
tube.  The  swelling  always  appears  first 
during  lactation.  It  may  vary  in  size  from 
time  to  time ;  sometimes  enlarging  rapidly 
u  suckling  goes  on.  Two  varieties  are  met 
with.  In  the  one  form  there  is  a  single 
Bwellinjg  near  the  nipple,  quite  su^riicial, 
and  qoiekly  reec^nisable  by  ite  objective  signs. 
Id  the  other  thne  may  be  several  swellings 
distinxnishable  in  the  sub  stance  of  the  gland, 
as  as  on  its  snr&ee,  all  of  comparatively 
■mall  eize,  very  firm  and  globular.  In  the 
same  gland  they  vary  very  much  in  size,  and 
in  the  degree  of  resistance  they  offer  to 
manipulation.  The  discrimination  between 
these  tumours  and  others  in  the  breast  is 
easy,  if  the  surgeon  is  able  to  ascertain  with 
exactness  that  the  swelling  appeared  some- 
what  suddenly  during  suckling,  and  that 
its  size  varied  conformably  wi^  that  func- 
tion. 

In  cases  of  long  standing,  the  contents  of 
the  cyst  become  solid  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  the  fluid  ccmstituents  of  the  nulk 
absorbed,  and  the  cyst-wall  itself  is  very  often 
rigid  and  even  toav  beoome  gritty. 

TuuTXEKT. — The  treatment  of  this  malady 
omsiBts  in  cutting  into  the  cyst,  removing  its 
contents,  and  drunaf^. 

B.  The  diseases  afTecting  the  mature  gland, 
in  itsfostttw  8tate,^om  the  age  of  puberty 
to  that  period  of  life  when  the  catamenia 
eeaee,  may  be  grouped  as  follows: — the 
funetioTuil  affections,  or  those  which  are 
characterised  by  changes  in  the  secreting 
portion  of  the  gland,  accompanied  by  more 
or  less  induration,  inconvemence,  and  pain ; 
the  ttruetural,  or  those  diseases  characterised 
by  some  new-growth,  which  is  altogether  a 
BOperaddition  to  the  organ,  and^growing 
within  its  sphere  of  nutrition—often  re- 
sembles, more  or  leas,  the  gland-etructure  in 
composition ;  and  others  the  minute  elements 
of  which  are  nucleated  cella  of  various  shapes, 
definitely  and  diversely  arranged. 

In  this  state  of  the  breast  inflamntatuyn 
rarely  occurs.  Nevertheless,  both  the  acute 
and  chronic  varieties  of  that  morbid  process 
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I  terminating  in  abscess  are  met  with,  and 
I  careful  discrimination  is  necessary  to  avoid 
'  mistaking  such  diseases  for  new-growths, 
j  especially  in  patients  above  forty  years  old ; 
for  the  amount  of  matter  in  a  chronic  abscess 
is  often  small,  while  the  surrounding  inflam- 
mation is  ofVen  great  and  not  infrequently 
an  enlargement  of  the  axillary  glands,  and 
some  retraction  of  the  nipple,  make  tiie 
diagnosis  from  cancer  very  difficult.  The 
history  of  the  ease,  tactile  examination,  and 
the  variations  occurring  during  the  progress 
of  the  affection,  commonly  suffice  for  the 
detection  of  such  cases.  The  treatment  should 
be  the  same  as  for  abscess  in  general. 

FunctionBl  Derangements.  —  The 
fonctional  derangements  of  the  breast  in  its 
passive  state  demand  special  attention.  They 
are  characterised  by  a  peculiar  activity  of  its 
secreting  portion,  which  imdergoes  structural 
changes  of  a  specific  kind.  When  the  tissues 
composing  a  mature  but  perfectly  passive 
gland  are  examined  with  the  microscope,  the 
Cfecal  terminations  of  the  ducts  are  found  to  be 
small,  and  litUe  else  them  fibre-tissue  is  seen. 
Here  and  there  eeeci  may  be  detected  contain- 
ing minute  aggregations  of  epitheliunL  But 
when,  under  some  sympathetic  excitement, 
with  derangement  <a  the  functions  of  the 
pelvic  generative  organs,  the  secreting  cells 
of  the  gland  become  active  and  toe  distended 
with  epithelium,  they  induce  more  or  less 
enlargement  of  the  breast.  This  condition 
of  things  is  called  chronic  lobular  mastitis, 
and  should  perhaps  more  properly  be  included 
amongst  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the 
organ.  But  of  such  affections  there  is  this 
important  fact  to  he  noticed.  The  whole 
breast  need  not  be  necessarily  involved.  On 
the  contrary,  one  lobe  only  may  be  excited, 
and  when  this  occurs  the  existence  of  a 
tumour  ia  declared.  When,  after  excision, 
such  enlarged  lobes  are  carefully  examined 
with  the  microscope,  normal  gland-tissue  ia 
seen,  the  oBoal  ends  of  the  ducts  are  readily 
recognised,  and  their  immediate  association 
with  the  excretory  ducts  may  he  observed. 
The  former  are  gorged  with  epithelium ;  and 
true  gland-tissue,  less  its  peculiar  secretion, 
has  been  developed. 

Sthftohs. — Associated  with  this  state  of 
the  tissues  of  the  breast,  the  patient  com- 
plains of  pain,  both  locally  and  spread  over 
a  very  wide  area.  To  express  as  briefly  as 
possible  the  superficial  regions  affected  and 
over  which  pain  is  felt,  the  reader  must  be 
reminded  of  the  distribution  of  the  descending 
cutaneous  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus, 
and  of  the  lateral  and  anterior  cutaneous 
branchea  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  intercostal  nerves.  From  these,  special 
filaments  are  distributed  to  the  breast ;  and 
to  the  site  of  exit  of  one  or  more  of  them 
at  the  intercostal  foramina,  the  source  of  the 
pain  is  referred  by  the  patient.  The  skin  of 
the  neck,  shoulder,  side  of  thorax,  and  inside 
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of  arm  leceiveB  filaments  firom  the  same 
source.  Hence  an  explanation  of  the  widely- 
diffused  pain. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  discriminate 
between  this  state  of  the  gland-tissae  and 
substantial  new-growths,  especially  because 
the  latter  cannot  be  removed  by  natural 
processes,  whilst  the  former  moat  probably 
will  be.  The  objective  signs  are  the  follow- 
ing :  to  the  touch  the  excited  gland-tissae  is 
ncMolar,  irregular  over  its  surface,  much 
identified  and  mingled  with  the  body  of  the 
organ.  If  the  whole  breast  be  large  and 
relaxed,  the  tips  of  the  fingers  ma^  be 
insinuated  between  the  borders  of  the  mdu- 
rated  lobe  and  the  lobes  not  affected.  If 
-.he  entire  body  of  the  gland  be  morbidly 
firm,  it  feels  like  a  disc-shaped  mass  lying 
on  the  thorax,  under  the  borders  of  which  the 
fingers  can  be  pressed.  Occasionally,  at  one 
or  more  spots  along  the  periphery  of  the 
gland  irregular  nodules  are  perceptible,  pro* 
jecting  into  the  connective  tissue  around 
them.  When  one  lobe  is  affected,  the  shape 
of  the  induration  may  be  detected  correspond- 
ing with  that  of  a  lobe,  namely,  broad  at  the 
periphery  and  gradually  narrowing  towards 
the  areola.  Fam  as  a  subjective  mdication 
is  of  great  assistance  in  forming  a  diagnosis 
of  these  cases ;  but  the  source  and  course  of 
the  pain  must  be  carefully  traced.  Generally 
manipulation  of  the  induration  produces 
increased  pain ;  occasionally  touching  the 
induration,  eveil  however  gently,  is  intoler- 
able, and  persistence  in  or  repetition  of  the 
act  is  strongly  opposed  by  the  sufferer.  Light 
pressure  should  be  made  over  the  points  of 
exit  of  both  the  anterior  and  lateral  branches 
of  the  intercostal  nerves,  when  the  pain  ex- 
cited thereby  will  correspond  with  the  nerve- 
filaments  of  the  affected  lobe.  Pressure 
along  the  upper  dorsal  spinous  processes 
vsoaUy  excites  pain  also.  The  morbid  a£fec- 
tions  above  described  occur  in  single  women, 
married  but  sterile  females,  and  young  widows, 
at  ages  between  twenty  years  and  forty.  More 
or  less  disturbance  of  the  catamenia  co-exists,  1 
eitjier  in  relation  to  the  frequency  or  quantity  i 
of  the  discharge.  The  patient  oomplains  of  ■ 
languor  and  inability  for  bodily  or  mental  | 
exertion ;  and  she  is  desponding  and  often 
alarmed  for  the  possible  consequences  of  the 
affection  suggested  by  sympathisiog  friends. 
She  is  irritable,  restless  at  night,  loses  appe- 
tite for  food,  as  well  as  all  desire  for  social 
enjoyments,  and  becomes  highly  snseeptible 
and  emotional. 

DuoKOSis. — An  exact  diagnosis  of  these 
histological  changes  may  1m  made  if  the 
manipulator  examines  the  organ  raethodi* 
eally.  He  should,  first,  gently  grasp  the 
induration  between  the  thumb  and  fingers, 
when  it  will  be  distinctly  appreciable. 
Afterwards,  placing  the  palmar  surface  of 
the  fingers  over  the  surface  of  the  breast  and 
gently  pressing  backwards  against  t^e  thorax, 


the  induration  cannot  be  detected.  Should 
there  still  remain  any  doubt  on  the  subject, 
let  the  patient  recline  on  her  opposite  side  on 
a  sofa,  and  in  this  posture,  if  there  exists  a 
substantial  new-growth,  the  integument  is 
usually  elevated  by  it. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  these  cases 
consists  in  attention  to  the  general  health. 
Every  hygienic  direction  should  be  enjoined, 
and  such  medicines  administered  as  conduce 
to  its  improvement.  Local  soothinj^  appli- 
cations are  nsnally  futile,  and,  except  m  those 
eases  of  extreme  pain,  are  not  advisable ;  but 
strapping  with  belladonna  plaster  may  give 
relief^  and  will  sorve  to  su^<Hrt  the  meast 
uid  to  prevent  manipulation  of  the  part,  and 
the  consequent  fireqnent  recurrence  of  ihe 
patient's  woughts  to  it  Should  the  gland 
be  heavy  and  pendulous,  a  suspensory  band- 
age,  as  thin  as  possible,  may  be  adjusted. 

"Sew  Formationn. — We  shall  next  de- 
scribe the  diseases  of  the  mature  gland 
arising  from  the  development  of  new  for- 
mations—either of  tissues  constituting  new- 
growths  ;  or  of  conditions  causing  collections 
of  fluid  of  distinct  and  specific  kinds.  All 
of  these  may  be  thus  aixanged  in  three 
groups : — first,  the  fluid  tmnours  ;  second, 
the  $olid ;  and,  third,  those  composed  of  both 
aoUd  and  fluid. 

A.  CycitS.  —  The  fluid  twmowrs,  ootn- 
monly  termed  eystie,  cons^  of  a  mem- 
branous sac  with  its  contents.  Now,  calling 
to  mind  the  histological  divisions  of  the 
breast,  and  dwelling  on  the  structural  differ- 
ences between  its  parts,  the  secreting  appa- 
ratus and  the  excretory,  there  is  little  diffi- 
culty in  assigning  to  the  cysts  their  true 
histologicU  atiinities.  Thtts  there  are  cysts 
associated  with  the  secreting  apparatus ; 
others  with  the  excretory,  the  ducts ;  and 
some  due  to  the  extravasation  of  the  secretion 
of  the  gland,  the  milk,  into  the  oonneotive 
tissue.  Effusions  ofblood  also  ^ve  rise  to  the 
develt^nnent  of  eysta,  either  mdependently 
of  other  diseases  or  associated  with  them. 
Another  variety  of  cyst  is  produced  by  the 
development  of  entozoa,  notably  of  echino- 
coccus  hominit  i  and  it  mmt  not  be  forgotten 
that  cysts  as  well  as  abscesses  may  be 
developed  in  connexion  with  various  kinds 
of  tumours.  An  ordinary  examination  of 
the  fluid  derived  from  these  cysts  at  once 
establishes  the  fact  that  heat  and  the  admix- 
ture of  nitric  acid  produce  coagulation  in  that 
abstracted  from  some  of  them,  whilst  that 
from  other  cysts  remains  imaffected  by  the 
treatment.  The  cysts  are  thus  divisible  by 
the  nature  of  their  contents  into  two  distinctly 
defined  groups: — 

a.  Those  containing  fluid  without  the  ad- 
mixture of  any  coagnlable  element. 

b.  Those  enclosing  fluid  which  does  ccntain 
coagutable  material.  Other  characteristics 
of  these  two  fluids  are  not  less  conspicuous. 

From  an  objective  point  of  view  all  cystio 
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tnmonrB  of  this  gland  may  he  classed  in  two 
groups,  thns : — first,  those  associated  with 
its  dacte,  the  evidence  of  which  is  a£forded 
by  the  escape  of  fluid  at  the  nipple;  and 
seooadly,  those  not  connected  with  the  ducts 
by  an;  such  evidence. 

The  following  tabular  arrangement  will 
place  before  the  reader,  at  a  glance,  all  the 
Tsrieties  of  cysts  met  with  in  the  breast. 

I.  Cysts  associated  with  the  ducts,  com- 
jnoiiicating  and  connected  with  them. 

1.  Contamiug  milk. 

2.  Enclosing  growths;  with  serum, 

coagulable  and  oAen  tinged  with 
blood : — 

a.  Adenoid  growths. 

b.  Granulation  oell-growths. 
e.  Cancer. 

n.  Cysts  not  connected  with  the  ducts, 

1.  yuTTOunding  efiused  blood. 

2.  Enclosing  milk. 

8.  Simple  cysts.       't  Fluid  not  co- 

4.  Entozouu  cysts.    /  agulable. 

5.  Investing  growths ;  with  serum  co- 

agulable, tinged  with  blood  and 
containing  cholesterine : — 

a.  Adenoid  growths. 

b.  Granulation  cell-growths. 

c.  Cancer. 

1.  Vfe  have  already  described,  under  the 
name  galactocele,  a  tumour  observed  daring 
suckling  and  composed  of  milk.  But  the 
surgeon  is  occasionally  consulted  about  a 
swelling  which,  at  first  sight,  would  seem  to 
have  no  reference  to  that  function.  Never- 
theless the  milk,  or  all  that  remains  of  that 
secretion,  constitutes  its  entire  bulk.  If  exact 
inquiry  be  made,  the  patient  states  that  a 
tumour  has  existed,  unaccompanied  by  pain, 
from  the  period  of  the  last  weaning,  perhaps 
not  having  been  observed  until  the  gland 
ceased  to  secrete,  and  that  its  size  slowly 
diminished  until  a  certain  period,  since  which 
it  has  remained  of  unvarying  bulk.  This 
decrease  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  serum 
of  the  milk,  whilst  the  solid  parts  remain. 
The  cyst  should  be  incised,  the  contents  re- 
moved, and  tbe  wound  should  be  drained. 

Cysts  containing  the  soUd  parts  of  the  milk 
sre  sometimes  associated  with  perfectly  new 
growths  of  the  glandular  type. 

2.  True  sero-cysts — that  is  to  say,  collec- 
tions of  serum  circumsoribed  by  a  fibrous 
membrane— are  frequent^  met  with,  and  are 
most  ccnnmonly  aaaodated  with  adenoid, 
granulation,  and  cancerous  orowths.  They 
occur  in  the  breasts  of  mid^e-aged  women. 
Tbe  fluid  which  these  cyats  contaan  is  some- 
times quite  clear,  and  of  a  yellow  tint;  at  other 
tunes  it  is  tinged  with  blood-colouring  matter, 
and  is  turbid.  It  always  contains  some  con- 
atituent  coagulable  by  heat  and  the  admixture 
of  nitric  acid.  These  are  the  exudation-oysts 
of  the  mammary  gland. 

3.  Other  cysts  containing  a  fluid  like 
■erum,  until  its  composition  is  carefully  esa- 


I  mined,  are  developed  in  the  breast,  and  are 
probably  associated  immediately  with  the 
secreting  part  of  the  gland.  For  the  sake  of 
identification  the  writer  would  designate  them 
mucous  cysts.  The  contained  fluid  is  not 
coagulable  by  either  heat  or  acid.  Its  colour 
is  brown,  more  or  leas  inclining  to  a  greenish 
hue,  and  is  probably  really  that  of  sltnred 
milk ;  it  is  opalescent,  of  variable  specific 
gravity — about  1020,  rather  greasy  when 
rubbed  between  the  fingers,  and  exhibits  an 
alkaline  reaction.  When  suflicient  quantity 
I  is  collected  in  a  test-tube  and  allowed  to  cool, 
in  a  few  hours  the  lowermost  stratum  of  the 
fluid  becomes  clearer  than  the  upper.  The 
uppermost  always  remains  opalescent.  If  a 
little  of  this  last  be  examined  with  a  micro- 
scope, oil'globules  are  seen,  together  with  the 
bo^es  called  colostrum  cells.  The  greasy 
nature  of  the  fluid  can  be  detected  by  smearing 
a  drop  of  it  on  a  piece  of  glass. 

The  development  of  these  cysta  is  not  very 
common.  "We  may  hete  remark  that  they 
seem  to  have  escaped  the  observation  of 
surgeons,  as  no  special  notice  of  them  occurs 
in  the  most  recent  monographs.  Yet  they 
are  so  distinctly  separated  firom  all  the  other 
cysts  which  are  formed  in  the  breast,  in 
respect  of  the  composition  of  their  fluid  con- 
tents, their  progress,  and  their  prc^osis,  that 
they  constitute  a  marked,  distinct,  and  iso- 
lated class.  We  meet  with  them  in  the 
breasts  of  single  women,  in  married  but 
sterile  females,  and  in  widows  between  forty 
and  fifty  years  of  age.  Usually  they  are 
accidentally  discovered  in  any  qmuier  of  the 
gland  when  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  Their 
Ediape  is  globular  or  ovoid ;  to  the  touch  elas- 
ticity is  the  main  feature,  and  if  sufiioiently 
large  and  superficial,  fluctuation  may  be' 
detected.  In  some  instances  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  may  be  insinuated  into  a  sort  of  furrow 
around  them.  Pain  is  rarely  complained  of. 
The  treatment  consists  in  emptying  the  cyst 
!  with  a  trocar  and  cannula.  J^er  this  the 
,  fluid  does  not  again  form.  These  cysts 
j  usually  appear  singly  and  in  one  breast  only, 
I  but  the  writer  has  seen  a  patient  in  whom 
I  they  were  multiple  and  on  both  sides. 

4.  Cysts  containing  blood — Hcematonuita — 
are  very  rarely  formed  in  the  breast,  except 
in  association  with  some  new-growth  firom 
which  blood,  or  more  often  bloody  serum, 
oozes.  They  may,  however,  occasionally  occur 
independently  of  any  new-growth. 

6.  True  mtozoa-cysis  are  develc^Md  in  the 
breast.  They  are  certainly  rare,  and  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  other  cysts  until  in- 
cised. Extirpation  by  excision  is  the  speediest 
means  of  effecting  a  cure. 

6.  Sebaceous  cysts  are  occasicmally  met 
with  in  this  region. 

B.  Solid  Tumours. — We  have  next  to 
describe  the  solid  tumours.    These  are  es- 
sentially new-growths  of  tissue  superadded 
,  to  the  normal  gland.    Qeuerally,  therefore,  a 
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oharacteriBtic  feature  of  the  existence  of  anch 
growths  is  an  increased  hulk  of  the  affected 
organ;  another,  the  finnneM  or  resistance 
to  pressure  with  the  fingers  when  contrasted 
with  the  group  of  tumours  before  described. 
The  solid  tumours  have  long  been  classed  in 
r^rard  to  their  local  and  constitutional  effects, 
and  their  results  on  the  life  of  the  indiTidnal 
aCGeeted  with  them,  into  two  groups— the 
mnoceni  or  harmless;  and  the  malignant  or 
life-destroying. 

1.  Adenoma. — ^In  the  first  class  are  placed 
the  growths  more  or  less  closely  resembling 
in  their  tissues  those  composing  the  glandular 
structure  of  the  breast.  Vmous  terms  have 
been  assigned  to  these  tumours,  namely, 
Chronic  Mammary  Tumonrs,  Pancreatic  Sar- 
coma, Tumeur  ad&noide,  Corps  fibreux,  3y- 
pertropkie  partieUe,  Mammary  Glandular 
Tumour,  Fibroma,  Adenocele.  Their  com- 
position is  chiefly  fibrous  tissue ;  the  CBBci  or 
acini  of  secreting  structures,  with  more  or 
less  distinctly  marked  traces  of  ducts,  being 
interspersed  throughout  the  mass.  See  Tu- 
■oOBs:  Adenoma- 
Adenomata  are  developed  in  the  breasts  of 
young,  unmarried  women  from  the  age  of 
puberty  upwards;  rarely  after  thirty,  but 
very  commonly  before  that  age.  They  may 
be  intraglandular,  occupying  the  substance 
or  body  of  the  gland,  and  having  the  normal 
gland-tissue  investing  them.  In  other  in- 
stances they  seem  to  be  attached  by  a  kind 
of  pedicle  either  to  its  surface  or  margin.  In 
every  instance  they  are  placed  within  the 
fascial  investment  of  the  organ.  When  at- 
tached, as  just  described,  their  remarkable 
mobility,  slight  lobidation  of  sur&ce,  and 
firmness,  coupled  with  the  youth  of  the 
patient,  are  sufllcient  indications  of  the 
narmlessness  of  their  nature.  Usually  they 
occur  singly  and  in  one  breast ;  they  may  be 
multiple  and  in  both  breasts.  Ilie  only  means 
by  which  they  can  be  removed  is  excision. 
However  large  the  tumour,  its  removal  Aould 
be  always  attempted  without  cutting  away  any 
portion  of  the  normal  breast.  In  most  cases 
this  can  be  done,  especially  if  the  patient  be 
youthfhl  and  the  growth  of  medium  size, 
even  should  it  be  developed  in  the  body  of 
the  gland  and  extend  through  it  to  the 
pectoral  muscle.  After  thirty-five  years  of 
age  it  is  expedient  to  remove  the  breast  as 
well.  For  these  tumours,  especially  those 
which  may  be  called  soft  adenoids,  approach 
very  closely  to  the  cancers  {see  Tduours). 
A  section  shows  a  solid,  uniform  surface, 
divided  into  lobes  and  lobules  by  fibrous  septa, 
sometimes  slightly  broken  up  by  fissures  or 
clefts  in  which  there  appears  a  little  clear 
tenacious  fluid.  The  growth  is  often  very 
Buoculent,  at  other  times  only  moist ;  its  hue 
may  be  greyish,  yellow,  or  almost  white. 
Its  vascularity  is  scarcely  jiereeptible.  The 
prognosis  of  these  cases  is  mvariaUy  favour- 
able. 


2.  Fatty  tumour. — Lipomata  or  masses 
of  adipose  tissue  are  deveu>ped  in  the  breast, 
or  rather  in  relation  with  it,  to  speak  with 
accuracy.  They  are  characterised  by  the 
usual  indications,  and  req^uire  no  ipeoial 
mention. 

8.  Neewu. — It  may  be  questioned  whether 
nsvus,  or  a  growth  of  true  trabecular  vm- 
onlar  fibre-tissue,  is  ever  developed  in  the 
substance  of  the  breast,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
gland'tissne,  although  the  integoment  around 
the  mammilla  may  certainly  be  bo  affected 
in  early  Ufe  before  the  development  of  the 
gland,  and  a  subcutaneous  nnvus  may  exist 
at  the  site  of  the  luture  organ. 

4.  Sarcoma. — Under  thu  heading,  as  well 
as  that  formerly  employed  of  '  fibroplaatio 
tumour,'  we  include  a  group  of  new-growths 
composed  of  more  or  less  well  developed 
sarcoma  tissue,  in  which  are  interspersed 
somewhat  modified  acini  and  ducts  of  the 
gland.  They  are  developed  in  women  of 
middle  age,  morease  rapidly,  and  after  ex- 
cision are  liable  to  grow  again.-  They 
usually  require  complete  removal  of  the 
breast. 

6.  CoUoid. — Colloid  growths  are  oocasiaa- 
olly  met  with  in  the  breast.  They  are  %rae 
cancnrs  which  have  undergone  the  usual 
colloid  degeneration ;  and  they  mnst  be 
treated  on  the  same  lines.  They  appear  in 
middle  life,  and  are  not  distinguishable 
from  other  solid  tumours  until  after  ex- 
cision. 

6.  Carcinoma.  —  Carcinoma,  commonly 
called  cancer,  is  developed  in  the  breast  in 
two  distinct  forms.  The  first,  and  most 
common,  is  that  variety  which  is  due  to  in- 
filtration of  the  normal  tissues  of  the  gland 
by  the  elementary  cells  of  cancer.  It  consti- 
tutes the  acirrhous  variety.  The  second  is 
that  kind  which  is  produced  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  mass  oi  soft,  meauUarv  or  en- 
cephaloid  oancer-growUi.  Both  varieties  are 
met  with  in  women  after  forty  years  of  agf, 
but  the  first  much  the  most  fi^ueDuy. 
Previously  to  that  age  the  disease  ts  rare ; 
from  forty  to  fiffy  it  is  most  commonly  seen ; 
and  it  becomes  relatively  less  fi^qnent  as 
age  advances.  A  larger  number  of  married 
women  are  affected  by  it  than  single,  and 
prolific  women  who  have  suckled  their 
j  children  are  quite  as  prone  to  the  disease 
<  as  the  sterile  or  those  who  have  not 
suckled.  For  the  histological  structure  aee 
Cakoeb. 

Symptoms. — Scirrhojit  cancer  commences 
in  any  region  of  the  mammary  gland,  al- 
though most  frequently  perhaps  in  die  axil- 
lary segment.  A  small,  firm  nodule  is 
usually  accidentally  discovered,  without  the 
attention  of  the  patient  having  been  attracted 
to  it  by  pain.  Barely,  the  whole  oi^an  is 
simultaneously  infiltrated,  but  most  fre- 
quently one  lobe  only  is  affected.  The  in- 
filtration is  often  central  in  the  body  of  the 
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f[Und,«peeially  when  the  (^an  is  atrophied, 
■nd  the  Tereree  f>ooiira  when  the  extreme 
edge  of  a  lobe  is  affected  at  ite  periphery. 
The  infiltration  may  8teadilj[  increase  until 
the  whole  breast  forms  a  rigid,  solid  mass ; 
bat  most  frequently  the  larger  part  of  the 
organ  retnains  unaffected.  The  disease  gives 
rise  by  its  contraction  to  much  deformity  of 
the  region,  to  dimpling,  corrugation,  and 
irregularities  of  the  otherwise  rotund  intega- 
mental  snrfaoe.  The  nipple,  jiist  in  propor- 
tioD  to  the  effect  of  the  growth  upon  the 
dacte,  becomes  retracted  or  drawn  towards 
tbetumoar.  Such  are  the  ordinary  objective 
signs  of  infiltrating  cancer  in  its  eu-ly  stage. 
Tb»  progresB  made  by  the  dieeaee  ie  sulgeot 
to  very  remarkable  variations  in  di£brent 
individuals,  and  the  stage  above  described 
msy  be  long  delayed.  In  some  cases  many 
months  or  even  years  may  elapse  before  the 
growth  assumes  any  grave  importance. 
Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  integument 
over  the  growth  becomes  adherent  to  it, 
infiltrated,  and  red,  and  advanoes  towards 
ulceration.  An  ulcer  now  forms,  the  edges 
of  which  are  everted,  ragged,  and  attached 
to  the  growth  beneath.  A  hole  extending  into 
the  tumour  becomes  deeper  and  deeper ; 
ichorous  discharges,  more  or  less  pro^se, 
continue  without  much  pain ;  and  the  patient 
becomes  at  last  wom<out,  or  succumbs  to 
the  ravages  of  a  cancerous  growth  in  a  vital 

The  eneephaloid  variety  commences  in  a 
(mail,  eireamseribed,  globular  nodule  in  the 
body  of  the  gland;  grows  rapidly;  separates 
the  bbes  of  the  organ ;  extends  equally  in 
aD  directions ;  and  becomes  adherent  to  the 
skb,  wfaieh  commonly  sloughs  and  allows  of 
t  protruding,  fhngating  mass. 

In  both  varieties  the  axillary  lymphatic 
fcUnda  sooner  or  later  become  involved  in 
the  disease,  which  may  also  spread  to  those  in 
the  neck  and  within  the  thorax. 

Tbzatheht. — Ijocal  applications  exert  little 
if  any  influence  on  the  growth  of  cancer.  The 
vital  powers  of  the  patient  should  be  sup- 
ported  as  much  as  possible  by  hygienic 
measures,  and  especiaUy  by  ferruginous 
tonics.  The  removal  of  the  primary  growth 
before  the  contamination  of  the  lymphatic 
tjriem  is  of  great  importance;  and  the 
methodical  removal  of  the  axillary  glands  is 
to  be  stronf^  recommended.  If  the  ease 
have  advanced  too  &r  for  operative  inter- 
lerence,  and  an  open  sore  have  formed, 
niitable  antiseptic  remedies  must  be  em- 
I^ed. 

p.  Mixed  Tumours. — To  the  group  of 
mixed  tcniours  belong : — 1.  Those  composed 
of  cysts,  intracystic  growths,  and  solid  mter-. 
■persed  masses  of  new  tissue.  2.  Qranulation 
cy»f* — cysts  with  growths  attached  to  their 
waQg,  the  elementary  tissues  of  which  re- 
semble those  of  ordinary  granulation-growths 
-whence  the  term  applied  to  them.  8.  Cysts, 


BO  oaned,  often  formed  iqion  the  sorfiuw  of 
cancers,  in  c<niseqnenoe  of  the  slow  mudatitm 
of  serum  from  the  growth  itself. 

1.  Tumours  of  the  first  class  belong  patho- 
logically to  the  group  of  adenoid  formations, 
and  although  they  differ  so  remarkably  in 
their  external  objective  ai^warances,  they  are, 
when  unalloyed  with  other  growths,  perfectly 
harmless.  The  sero-oystic  msease  of  Brodie, 
and  the  prolifarotu  eyats  of  Paget  belong  to 
this  class. 

2.  The  granulatum-cyatic  growths  consti- 
tute a  class  of  themselves.  It  is  only  of  late 
years  that  attention  has  been  attracted  to 
them.  They  are  rarely  met  with,  and  when 
pure  are  unattended  by  untoward  circum- 
stances. 

8.  To  tiie  third  class  belongs  a  group  of 
cases  thoroughly  cancerone  in  .their  nature, 
and  diffisring  only  from  the  ordinary  forms 
of  that  discAse  by  the  accidental  formation 
of  cysts.    See  Tohodbs. 

III.  DlseftBM  of  the  Male  Breast.— 
The  male  has  sometimes  a  well-developed 
mammary  gland,  and  the  part  is  subject  to 
the  same  diseases  as  the  female.  But  the 
simple  enlargement  of  the  organ  is  harmless, 
and  should  not  be  interfered  with.  At  the 
age  of  puberty  the  mammary  region  often 
becomes  painfiil,  owing  in  part  to  the  pres. 
sure  of  the  dress  upon  the  mammilla  and  the 
rudimentary  organ.  Inflammation  followed 
by  suppuration  has  been  observed  at  this 
time. 

IV.  Diaeasee  of  the  NtpjplB.— A  defec- 
tive formOUon  of  the  nipple  is  of  grave  im- 
portance, and  when  it  exists  measures  diould 
be  adopted  to  assist  ite  elongation.  This  is 
to  be  done  by  using  an  exhausting-glass,  such 
as  those  employed  to  empty  the  gUmd  of 
milk. 

iT^ammationBJiA  its  effects  produce  much 
suffering,  and  at  the  period  of  suckling  fre- 
quently excite  deep<seated  mischief.  The 
small  ulcera,  called  'cracks,'  'chaps,'  Ac, 
which  form  between  the  rugse  on  uie  apex 
and  sides  of  the  nipple,  may  be  cured  with 
an  application  of  water- dressing,  or  by  pow- 
dering the  part  with  carbonate  of  magnesium 
or  oxide  of  zinc,  or  with  a  weak  solution  of 
carbolic  acid.  Sir  James  Paget  has  described 
a  chronic  eczema  of  the  nipple  which  may 
assume  a  malignant  character. 

Pendulous  eutaneout  growtha  occur  on 
the  nipple,  and  should  be  excised. 

Cyettc  jfollicular  tumours  are  sometimes 
seen  within  the  zone  of  the  areola.  See 
Kipnjs,  Diseases  o£ 

John  Bibkett. 

BBEATH,  The.— The  expired  air,  or 
what  is  familiarly  termed  the  breath,  is  im- 
portant both  from  an  setiological  and  a 
clinical  point  of  view,  and  the  object  of  the 
present  article  is  to  present  a  brief  summary 
of  the  main  facts  relating  to  this  subject, 
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with  wHoh,  for  practical  puipons,  it  is 
neeeRsary  to  be  au^nainted. 

1.  The  ntiologiced  relaticnw  of  the  ex- 
pired air  will  be  more  appropriately  discossed 
in  detail  under  the  general  subject  of  setio- 
logy  (see  DiBBASB,  Causes  of),  but  a  few  of  the 
more  striking  examples  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  affects  the  health  may  be  given 
here.  It  in  well  known  that  the  expired  air, 
if  re-breathed  by  the  same  individual  with- 
out having  been  purified  by  a  proper  admix- 
ture with  atmospheric  air,  will  produce 
serious  effects  upon  the  economy,  and  will 
ultimately  lead  to  death  by  asphyxia.  Again, 
the  breath  of  a  number  of  persons  collected 
together  in  an  ill-ventilated  place  may  prove 
iiijnrious  to  such  individuals;  the  impure 
atanosphere  thus  generated  tends  to  lower 
the  general  health,  to  retard  the  developnwnt  ! 
of  the  young,  to  increase  the  virulence  of 
infectious  diseases,  and  to  predispose  to  pul- 
monary affections.  Indeed,  some  writers 
regard  re-breathed  air  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  causes  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 
Further,  undoubtedly  the  exptired  air  is  a 
most  important  channel  by  which  the  poison 
of  certain  infective  diseases — for  example, 
that  of  measles,  scarlatina,  or  diphtheria — is 
conveyed  from  one  individual  to  another.  It 
has  been  affirmed  that  phthisis  can  be  trans- 
mitted directly  in  this  manner,  but  adequate 
proof  of  this  statement  is  entirely  wanting. 

2.  From  a  olinioal  point  01  view,  tiie  ' 
breath  may  afford  usefiil  information  in 
diagnosis;  or  it  may  present  characters 
giving  important  indications  for  prognosis 
and  treatment.  It  mi^t  be  re<^uisite  in 
difi^rent  eases  to  submit  the  expired  air  to 
a  more  or  less  systematic  examination,  and 
the  following  outline  will  serve  to  suggest  the 
partioulara  to  which  attention  should  be 
directed  in  this  examination,  and  to  point  out 
the  practical  uses  which  it  may  serve. 

a.  The  breath  has  been  made  use  of  to 
distinguish   between   real    and    apparent  \ 
death.    For  this  purpose  a  delicate  feather  | 
or  a  light  is  held  before  the  mouth  or  nos-  < 
trils,  and  it  is  noted  whether  either  of  these 
is  disturbed ;  or  a  cold  mirror  is  placed 
before  the  mouth,  when,  if  breathing  is  going 
on,  its  sxirfaoe  will  be  clouded  by  the  mois- 
ture condensed  upon  it.     These  tests  are, 
however,  not  considered  very  reliable. 

h.  The  temperature  of  the  expired  air  may 
be  important  to  notice.  In  some  conditions  ' 
it  becomes  exceedingly  cold,  and  this  may  ' 
be  readily  perceptible  to  the  hand,  the  breath 
having  a  chill  feel,  or  it  may  be  visible  in 
consequence  of  the  moisture  in  the  expired 
air  being  condensed,  even  when  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  is  warm.  The  pheno- 
menon is  observed,  for  instance,  in  the  col- 
lapse-etage  of  cholera.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  temperature  of  the  breath  may  be  raised 
more  or  less,  as  in  febrile  diseases. 

0.  Chemical  examination  of  the  breath 
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may  prove  of  service,  and  it  is  probable  that 
this  might  afford  useful  infcnrmation,  if  it 
were  resorted  to  mme  frequently  than  is  the 
eustom  at  present.  In  the  first  place,  this 
examination  may  he  employed  to  aetermine 
the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  present.  In 
certain  affections,  as  during  an  attack  of 
asthma,  or  in  oases  of  extensive  bronchitis, 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  expired 
air  is  more  or  less  incireased ;  in  otnera, 
such  as  in  the  collapse-stage  of  cholera,  this 
constituent  may  be  very  deficient.  Again, 
chemical  examination  of  the  breath  may 
reveal  the  presence  of  a  poison  in  the  system, 
introduced  from  without,  for  example,  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  It  has  also  been  employed  to 
^ow  the  existence  of  deleterious  products 
generated  within  the  bod^,  emeeially  in 
cases  of  renal  disease.  It  is  affirmed  that 
ammonia  may  be  detected  in  the  breath  in 
some  cases  of  thb  kind,  by  holding  a  glass 
rod  dipped  in  hydrochloric  acid  oefare  the 
mouth,  the  ammonia  being  a  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  urea. 

d.  MicroteopieeU  examination  of  the  ex- 
pired air  has  been  attempted,  but  at  present 
no  results  of  practical  value  have  been  ob- 
tained, although  it  has  been  affirmed  that 
tubercle-bacilli  have  been  fbund  in  it  in  cases 
of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

e.  The  odov/r  of  the  breath  is  the  most  im- 
portant character  demanding  attention  from 
a  practical  point  of  view.  It  is  easily  recog- 
nised, and  the  practitioner  should  always  be 
on  the  alert  to  notice  the  smell  of  the  weath 
of  a  patient,  as  this  often  affords  material 
aid  in  diagnosis,  and  may  evenreveal  certain 
morbid  conditions  which  otherwise  are  liable 
to  be  entirely  overlooked.  Besides,  patients 
not  uncommonly  seek  advice  on  account  of 
'  foulness  of  breath,'  as  a  symptom  for  which 
they  require  special  treatment.  The  follow- 
ing summary  will  indicate  the  principal  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  clinical  pheno- 
menon may  prove  of  service  in  diagnosis, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  remarks  it  will  be 
pointed  out  in  what  conditions  the  breath  is 
particularly  offensive.  At  the  outset  it  must 
be  obser\-ed  that  in  some  indinduals  the 
breath  seems  to  have  naturally  a  more  or 
less  disagreeable  odour,  which  cannot  be 
referred  to  any  particular  cause,  and  this 
amounts  occasionally  to  extreme  foulness. 
In  females  this  may  only  be  noticed  at  cer- 
tain periods,  and  in  some  instances  it  seems 
to  pass  off  in  course  of  time.  Again,  it  must 
be  home  in  mind  that  the  breath  is  firequently 
unpleasant,  either  temporarily  or  constantly, 
owing  to  persons  eating  certain  articles  of 
food,  or  indulging  in  certain  habits,  such  as 
excessive  smoking,  or  chewing  tobacco. 

(i.)  The  odour  of  the  expired  air  may  aid 
in  recognising  poisons  in  the  system.  The 
smell  of  pruseio  acid  or  laudanum,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  revealed  when  either  of  these 
is  present  in  the  stomach.  Alcohol,  however. 
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chiefly  demands  attention  in  this  relation- 
ship. In  cases  of  acute  alcoholic  poiBoniDj;, 
the  odoar  of  the  alcohol  or  of  its  products  is 
at  once  apparent;  and  in  persons  who  are 
fonnd  in  a  state  of  nnconscionaness,  the  cause 
of  which  is  not  known,  the  smell  of  the 
breath  is  made  use  of  as  one  of  the  diagnostic 
siffns  of  drankenness,  though  it  must  be  taken 
vtth  great  oantion.  It  is  in  the  ohronie  fomiB 
of  akoholism  that  the  breath  givee  the  most 
nloable  information.  In  very  muked  cases 
of  ehnmie  alcohoIiBm  it  has  an  intensely  foul 
odour,  which  is  quite  characteristie ;  out  it 
gives  extremely  important  indications  in  less 
coofimied  cases,  where  the  other  symptoms 
ofsleoholism  are  not  so  apparent;  and  es- 
peeisUy  does  it  enable  us  to  detect  dram- 
drinkers,  and  to  explain  the  Bymptoms  of 
which  they  so  frequently  complain.  These 
persons,  if  their  habits  are  inquired  iuto, 
generally  give  themselves  an  excellent  cha- 
racter for  temperance,  and  seem  entirely  to 
fbi^t  that  those  with  whom  they  come  into 
contact  are  endowed  with  the  sense  of  smell. 
Again,  the  breath  may  reveal  the  presence 
of  eertain  metallic  poisonB  in  the  system,  of 
which  mercury  is  the  moat  important  ex- 
Hnple,  but  lead  may  also  afleot  its  odoor. 
The  expired  air  presents  the  odour  of  ammo- 
nia in  exceptional  instances  of  nnemia,  due 
to  the  exhalation  of  carbonate  of  ammonium, 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  urea.  In 
eases  of  diabetes,  and  especially  diabetic 
coma,  the  breath  may  have  a  sweetish,  frag- 
nint,  or  ethereal  odour,  attributed  to  acetone. 

(u.)  The  breath  has  a  peculiar,  or  more  or 
less  disaj^eeable  odour,  in  connexion  with 
several  diseases.  That  which  is  associated 
with  the  febrile  condition  is  well  known.  In 
various  disorders  of  the  digestive  o:^^8  the 
breath  is  often  very  offensive,  but  it  is  not 
practicable  to  refer  any  particular  odour  to 
partioalar  diseasea  of  either  of  these  organs ; 
It  may,  however,  be  aflSrmed  that  an  un- 
pleuaDt  smell  is  freqnently  associated  with 
hslntnd  oonsupatUm.  In  oaees  of  stercora- 
ceoDs  vomiting  the  breath  may  have  a  dis- 
tinctly fiecal  odour.  In  this  relation  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  in  some  cases  of  phthisis 
the  writer  has  noticed  a  sickly  smell  of  the 
breath  which  is  quite  characteristic,  and 
which  seems  to  depend  upon  the  state  of  the 
Btomach.  In  cases  of  cerebral  disease  also, 
the  breath  often  becomes  exceedingly  offen- 
sive, on  account  of  the.  condition  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  Local  morbid  conditions 
about  ^e  mouth,  throat,  or  nasal  cavities 
coutitQte  a  most  important  class  of  affec- 
ticMts  which  influence  the  odour  of  the  breath ; 
in  many  cases  it  becomes  extremely  foul*  and 
maybe  quite  peculiar  in  its  characters.  Among 
time  conditionB  should  be  specify  men- 
tioned want  of  cleanliness  of  me  mouth  and 
teeth ;  decayed  teeth ;  diseaoed  heme  in  the 
month  or  nose;  ulceration  or  gangrene  about 
the  month,  especially  canonm  oris,  and  gan- 


grenous ulceration  along  the  gums ;  suppu- 
ration, ulceration,  or  gangrene  in  the  throat, 
either  of  local  origin,  or  associated  with 
syphilis,  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  or  other 
general  diseases;  ulceration  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane,  and  chronic  ozfena ;  and 
mahgnant  disease.  The  smell  of  the  breath 
is  of  special  value  in  drawing  attention  to 
some  of  these  conditions,  for  they  may  exist 
without  giving  rise  to  any  local  symptom* 
whatever,  and  the  patient  may  be  quite  un- 
conscious that  there  is  anything  wrong, 
iiieveral  striking  illustrations  of  this  state- 
ment have  come  under  the  writer's  observa- 
tion. Again,  certain  conditions  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs  are  liable  to  affect  the  odour 
of  the  expired  air,  and  may  render  it  unbear- 
ably foetid.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
sloughing  ulceration  about  the  lairnx,  pul- 
monary gangrene  in  any' form,  and  the  de- 
composition of  retained  morbid  products  in 
dilated  bronchial  tubes  or  in  certain  cavities. 
Here,  again,  the  smell  of  the  expired  air  may 
reveal  what  otherwise  is  liable  to  be  entirely 
overlooked,  and  especially  when  the  patient 
ooughs,  BO  as  to  expel  some  of  the  retained 
air  out  of  the  lungs.  Lastly,  the  breath  may 
have  a  peculiar  odonr  in  some  speinal  dis- 
eases,  such  as  pyiemia  and  its  allies. 

TaBATHR.VT. — It  is  only  intended  here  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  treatment  of 
I  foulnets  of  breath.  The  first  great  indication 
is,  of  course,  to  seek  out  the  cause  of  this 
symptom,  and  endeavour  to  remove  or  re- 
medy this,  by  which  in  a  large  proportion 
of  oases  a  cure  may  be  readily  effected.  The 
habits  should  be  duly  regulated ;  the  mouth 
and  teeth  properly  cleansed  ;  the  alimentary 
canal  maintained  in  good  order;  and  any 
special  affection  requiring  treatment  attended 
to.  When  unpleasant  breath  depends  on  the 
stomach,  it  may  often  be  improved  by  taking 
charcoal  powder  or  biscuits,  at  the  same  time 
remedies  beinji;  emj^yed  suitable  for  the  par- 
ticular affection  present,  and  calculated  to 
promote  the  fimctions  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
the  bowels  being  also  kept  freely  open.  When 
the  bad  smell  depends  on  local  causes,  it  may 
be  diminished  by  the  use  of  antiseptic  mouth- 
washes, gargles,  sprays,  or  nasal  douches,  of 
Condy's  fluid,  carbolic  acid,  or  creasote.  Anti- 
septic inhalations  are  indicated  in  fuetor  from 
the  air-tubes.       Fkedebick  T.  BoBsaTs. 

BBIDES-IiBS-BAIB'S,  in  Savoy.— 

Thermal  alkaline  saline  waters.  See  Hihbbal 
Watbbs. 

BBIOHT>8  DIBEAaE.— Stnoh.:  Fr. 
Maladie  de  Bright;  Ger.  Die  Bright'tehe 

Krankheit. 

The  term  BrighVa  Disease  is  now  re- 
cognised as  generic,  and  as  including  several 
diseases  of  the  kidney.  Many  writers  re- 
cognise at  least  three  varieties,^  each  of 

1  Dr.  Qtuin  was  the  first  to  de§cribe  three  forms 
of  Bright's  disease :  flnt,  the  granular  or  atrophied 
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which  involves  chiefly  one  of  the  individual 
BUnotural  elements  of  the  organ,  and  only 
Becondarily,  or  in  a  minor  degree,  affects  the 
others.   There  are  thus  morbid  processes 
afifooting  mainly  the  nriniferons  tubules,  the  . 
fibrooB  stroma,  and  the  blood-Tessels,  par-  | 
ticnlarly  those  of  the  Malpighian  tufts.  That  ' 
which  originates  in  the  tubules  is  always  ! 
inflammatory  in  its  character,  although  the  I 
inflammation  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  and  ' 
may  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  afifect  the 
stroma ;  that  which  is  proper  to  the  stroma 
is  an  extremely  chronic  process,  supposed  by 
many  to  be  inflammatory,  but  as  it  appears 
to  ouers,  rather  of  an  hypertrophic  charac- 
ter; that  which  commences  in  the  vessels 
consists  in  a  peculiar  degenerati^'e  change, 
the  so-called  waxy,  lardaceous,  albuminoid, 
or  amyloid  degeneration.    In  the  following 
article  are  described : — 

I.  The  inflammatory  affection,  affecting 
Hhe  tubules,  or  the  stroma,  or  both. 

IL  The  eirrhotic  or  gouty  affection,  origi- 
nating in  the  fibrous  stroma. 

UL  The  waxy  or  amyloid  affection,  origi- 
nating in  the  vessels. 

DEnmTioirs.— I.  Inflammatory  BrighVa 
disease  is  an  acute  or  chronic  affection  of  the 
kidney ;  caused  by  exposure  to  cold,  and  by 
Bcarlatuial  and  other  blood-poisons ;  consist- 
ing in  inflammation  of  the  elements,  passing 
through  various  stages  of  transformation, 
viz.  inflammatory  enlargement,  fatty  de- 
generation, and  atrophy ;  characterised  in 
the  earlier  stages  by  diminution  of  urine, 
albuminuria,  frequently  htematuria,  tube- 
casts,  and  dropsy ;  in  the  later  stages  by  the 
same  symptoms,  in  a  more  or  less  marked 
degree,  with  secondf^ry  changes  in  the  heart, 
blood-vessels,  and  other  organs ;  terminating 
frequently  in  recovery  in  the  early  stage, 
rarely  in  the  later,  often  in  death  by  dropsy, 
unemia,  or  intercurrent  affactions. 

II.  Citrkotic  BnghVt  diteate  is  a  cfaronio 
affection  of  the  kidney,  caused  generally  by 
the  abuse  of  alcohol,  sometimes  by  the 
poison  of  gout,  occasionally  by  plumbism, 
and  by  unknown  conditions;  consisting  in 
increase  of  the  fibrous  stroma,  with  thicken- 
ing of  the  capsule,  and  ultimate  atrophy  of 
the  organ ;  characterised  by  a  very  insidious 
commencement,  by  the  absence  of  the  early 
symptoms  of  either 'of  the  other  forms,  by 
albuminuria,  at  first  slight  or  only  occasion- 
ally present,  afterwards  more  pronounced, 
and  by  the  ultimate  appearance  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart,  tension  of  pulse,  sclerosis 
of  arteries,  polyuria,  albuminuric  retinitis, 
oedema  of  the  lungs,  and  unemia ;  resulting 
ultimately  in  death,  from  ursemia,  oedema 
of  the  lungs,  or  other  intercurrent  affections. 

III.  Waxy  BrighVs  dueaae  is  a  chronic 
affection  of  the  kidney,  caused  by  phthisis, 
syphilis,  caries,  suppuration,  and  other  ex- 
kidney;  oecond,  thf>  enlarged,  amyloid  kidney;  and 
thirds  the  tatty  kidney. — Lancet,  November,  lUS. 


hausting  conditions;  consistii^  in  waxy  or 
amyloid    degeneration  of  the  Malpignian 
bo^es,  small  arteries,  and  sometimes  the 
basement  membrane,  with,  in  many  cases, 
transudation    into    the   tubules;  passing' 
through  Tarions  stages  of  toansfonnafcioEi, 
viz.  sinqde  degeneration,  enlargement  from 
transudation,  and  atrophy ;  characterised 
by  a  large  flow  of  albuminous  urine  of  low 
specific  gravity,  and  absence  of  dropey ;  often 
attended  by  evidences  of  waxy  disease  of 
other  organs,  particularly  the  hver,  spleen, 
and  intestinal  canal;  resulting  probably  in 
some  cases  in  Tecovery,  usually  in  death  by 
exhaustion,  unemia,  or  co-existing  affections 
of  the  kidneys  and  other  organs. 

Etiology. — I.  OtlAie  inflammatory  form. 
Cold  is  the  commonest  cause  in  the  adult. 
It  acts  especially  on  those  who  have  been 
exposed  to  its  influence  whilst  perspiring. 
It  frequently  contributes  towards  the  pro- 
duction of  the  disease  in  persons  otherwise 
predisposed.  Various  blood-diseases,  while 
they  mduce  temporary  albuminuria  along 
wim  their  more  ordinary  symptoms,  have 
renal  inflammation  as  a  common  sequela. 
Among  these  scarlatina  oecu^es  tiie  first 
plaoe,  diphtheria  stands  next  m  order,  fol- 
lowed by  erysipelas,  measles,  pyemia,  typhus, 
ague,  acute  rheumatism,  and  pneumonia^ 
Manjy  of  these  maladies  being  most  conmaon 
in  childhood,  it  follows  that  in  the  earlier 
^ears  of  life  they  are  the  chief  causes  of 
inflammatory  Bright's  disease.  Pregnancy, 
heart-disease,  gout,  and  malaria  contribute 
towards  its  production  in  some  cases ;  and 
the  undue  aae  of  cantharides,  turpentine,  or 
alcohol  may  also  be  reckoned  as  causes, 

II.  Of  the  cirrhotic  form.  The  com- 
monest cause  is  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  par- 
ticularly in  the  form  of  ardent  spirits.  After 
this,  though  at  a  long  interval,  rank  goat  and 
lead-p(U8oning.  Congestion  from  cardiac 
disease  is  also  by  many  authorities,  but 
erroneously,  held  to  be  a  cause  {see  EiD- 
NETS,  Congestion  of).  As  experience  shows 
that  the  disease  is  often  met  with  in  people 
who  have  neither  indulged  in  alcohol,  been 
exposed  to  lead,  nor  suffered  from  gout,  it  is 
obvious  that  other  efficient,  though  as  yet 
undiscovered,  causes  must  exist.  Some  au- 
thorities believe  that  true  cirrhosis  is  also 
frequently  a  result  of  acute  interstitial  in- 
flammation, and  that  this  process  is  thus 
referable  to  cold,  scarlatina,  and  other  causes. 

III.  Of  the  waxy  form.  Constitational 
syphilis,  phthisis,  prolonged  suppuration, 
caries  or  necrosis  of  bone,  and  other  exhaust- 
ing diseases,  such  as  cancer  and  chnmio 
rheumatism,  induce  this  degeneration.  There 
is  at  present  no  satisfactory  evidence  as  to 
the  precise  comiexion  between  these  m- 
fluences  and  the  morbid  process. 

Anatomical  Characters.— I.  Of  the  in- 
flammatory form.  When  a  case  of  this 
kind  is  prolonged,  the  renal  disease  pSBses 
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thraogfa  several  conditions,  which,  for  con- 
\-eiiieQce  of  description,  may  be  divided  into 
three  stages,  (a)  Stage  of  active  imflamma- 
tion.  In  thifl  stage  the  kidney  is  enlarged ; 
its  capsule  strips  off  readily;  its  surface 
appears  more  or  less  red,  sometimes  of  a 
deep  pnrple  colour ;  and  oocarionally  extra- 
Taaations  of  blood  are  present  in  its  snb- 
stance.  On  section  the  cortical  substance  is 
foand  to  be  relatively  increased  in  balk.  Its 
veasla,  as  well  as  those  of  the  cones,  an 
cofigeated.  The  stmcture  appears  somewhat 
couter  than  natural,  while  the  convoluted 
tabules  often  present  a  rwollen,  opaque  ap- 
peanmce,  and  oooasionally  contain  blood. 
On  mieroacwie  examinatioa  the  congestion 
of  the  vessels  becomes  very  apparent,  and 
the  tabnles  are  found  to  be  dark  and  opaque, 
their  lumen  being  frequently  occluded.  The 
individual  epithelial  cells  are  granular,  and 
in  a  state  of  cloudy  swelling.  In  some  cases 
almost  all  the  tubules  appear  affected,  in 
others  comparatively  few.  The  enlargement 
of  the  oigan  is  in  part  due  to  congestion,  in 
part  to  exudation  into  the  tubules.  As  the 
exudation  increases  the  congestion  becomes 
less  marked,  so  that  in  the  later  period  of 
this  stage  the  kidney  appears  paler  and  more 
opaque.  Unlesa  recovery  or  death  takes 
place,  this  condition  passes  into  (6)  The 
tKOHdMtage,  that  of  fatty  tramformation. 
In  this  ita^  the  organ  is  still  enlarged.  Its 
ei4>aiile  stnps  off  readily ;  the  suifitce  often 
presents  stell&te  veins,  and  its  colour  is 
mottled.  At  this  time  extravasations  are 
very  rarely  observed,  but  there  are  alternat- 
ing patches  of  yellowish  opaque  sebaceous- 
lookmg  material,  mingled  with  more  natural 
structure.  On  section  the  cortical  substance 
is  seen  to  be  relatively  increased.  There  is 
no  congestion  of  the  vessels,  and  the  Mal- 
pighian  bodies  are  not  prominent.  The  con- 
voluted tubules  are  in  many  parts  occupied 
by  the  sebum-like  material,  and  sometimes 
the  straight  tubules  present  the  same  appear- 
ance. On  micrOBCopio  examination  the 
tobnles  alone  ore  found  afiiBcted.  Many  of 
them  present  under  low  powers  a  Uack 
sppeannce,  due  to  fotty  desperation  of  the 
contents  of  the  tubules.  It  is  in  the  cells 
■lone  that  this  change  occurs,  and  not,  so  far 
as  the  writer  has  seen,  in  the  free  exudation 
which  binds  the  cells  together.  Many  of  the 
tnbolee  eire  completely  blocked  up  by  this 
matnial;  and  sometimes  in  making  the  sec- 
tion of  the  recent  kidney  there  is  such  an 
amount  of  oil  set  free  that  it  permeates  the 
whole  structure  of  the  organ,  and  ia  liable  to 
ivoduce  the  impression  that  the  fatty  de- 
eration  is  universal.  This  condition  may 
developed  within  a  week  or  two  of  the 
commencement  of  the  inflammation,  and  it 
may  continue  for  years.  During  the  whole 
course  d  the  second  stage  it  must  be  under- 
itood  that  inflammatmry  action  is  going  on, 
although  much  lew  acutely  than  at  fira^ond  j 
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less  widely  diffused.  The  diseftse  is  some- 
times recovered  from,  but,  more  commonly, 
it  persists ;  and  if  the  patient  snrvive  long 
enough,  it  passes  into  (c)  The  thvrd  stage, 
that  of  atrophy.  The  organ  is  then  re- 
duced to  or  even  below  the  natural  size. 
Its  capsule  strips  off  with  little  difficulty, 
and  without  tearing  the  sorface.  The  sur- 
face is  uneven;  it  rarely  appears  coarsely 
granular,  as  in  the  cirrhotic  form,  but  rather 
presents  a  series  of  depressions,  which  givs 
it  an  uneven  or  finely  granular  character. 
Its  colour  ia  very  similar  to  that  described 
as  occurring  in  the  second  stage,  but  there  is 
less  of  the  sebaceous-looking  material.  On 
section  the  cortical  substance  is  found  rela- 
tively diminished.  The  Malpighian  bodies 
are  not  prominent.  The  tissue  feels  more 
dense,  and  many  of  the  tubules  are  occupied 
by  sebaceous-looking  material.  The  blood- 
vessels, and  particularly  the  small  arteries, 
are  sclerosed  :  the  intima  and  the  adventitia 
are  frequently,  tlie  middle  coat  almost  in- 
variably, thickened.  The  fibrous  stroma  is 
relatively  increased,  especially  towards  the 
surface  of  the  organ,  and  the  tubules  may 
be  traced  in  different  stages  of  atrophy.  On 
close  inspection  that  atrophy  ia  found  to 
result  not  so  much  from  shrinking  of  the 
fibrous  stroma  as  from  molecnlar  absorption 
of  the  contents  of  the  tubules. 

Besides  the  typical  form  of  the  inflamma- 
tory affection  just  described,  a  very  common 
variety  is  the  form  of  post-scarlatinal  in- 
flammation first  accurately  described  by 
Klebs,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name 
glom&rulo'nephriti*,  because  the  glomeruli 
are  especially  affected.  In  this  condition  an 
accumulation  of  round  cells  (leucocytes)  takes 
place  in  the  glomeruli  and  neighbouring 
connective  tissue,  while  blood  is  frequently 
extravBsated  within  the  glomeruli  between 
the  tufts  of  vessels  and  the  capsule,  as  well 
as  into  the  tubules.  In  the  tubules  also  more 
or  less  inflammatory  action  manifests  itself 
in  the  epithelium,  and  the  corresponding 
structures  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  suffer 
in  a  greater  degree.  At  times  the  accumula- 
tion and  swelling  of  these  structures  is  snffi* 
cient  to  compress  the  vascular  tuft.  This 
disease  also  may  be  described  as  passing 
through  three  stages — in  the  first  of  which 
there  is  some  enlargement  with  minute  extra- 
vasations and  the  microscopic  changes  above 
described ;  in  the  second,  where  a  fatty 
transformation  has  occurred  in  the  epithe- 
lium and  the  fibrous  tissues  show  thickening ; 
in  the  third  there  is  more  or  less  atrophy, 
with  shrinking  of  tubules  or  morbid  increase 
of  the  fibrous  stroma. 

The  anatomical  changes  met  with  in  other 
organs  are  described  along  with  the  com- 
plications. 

II,  Of  the  cirrhotic  form.   The  coune  of 
this  affection  is  very  chronic    It  consists 
I  essentiidly  in  an  increased  growth  of  the 
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fibroas  stroma,  with  secondary  changes  in 
the  tubules  and  vessels.  In  an  early  stage 
the  organ  may  be  found  of  fully  the  natural 
size.  The  capsule  strips  off  less  readily  than 
in  health.  The  sur&ce  is  somewhat  tmeven, 
and  may  present  eysts.  On  section  the  eor- 
tioal  substance  is  relatiTely  enhirged,  and  this 
is  due  merely  to  an  increase  of  the  stroma, 
not  to  any  chauge  in  the  vessels  or  in  the 
tubules.  But  it  is  in  the  more  advanced 
stages  that  the  disease  is  commonly  seen. 
Then  the  organ  is  reduced  in  bulk,  it  may  be 
slightly,  it  may  be  to  one-fourth  of  its  normal 
size.  Its  capsule  cannot  be  peeled  oCT  with- 
out tearing  tiie  gland.  The  surface  is  uneven 
and  granular,  Euid  often  of  a  reddish  colour. 
On  section  the  cortical  substance  is  found 
relatively  diminished,  its  structure  being 
dense  and  fibrous.  The  small  arteries  are 
thickened  and  very  prominent,  all  their  coats, 
bat  especially  the  middle,  being  iacreased  in 
volume.  Many  of  the  tubules  are  atrophied, 
but  the  epithelium  of  such  aa  are  not  involved 
is  for  the  most  part  naturaL  Cysts  are 
numerous,  and  are  found  in  connexion  with 
the  tubules,  the  Malpighian  bodies,  and  the 
cells. 

There  are  two  points  worthy  of  being 
specially  kept  in  view  by  those  who  desire  to 
attain  to  clear  conceptions  of  Bright's  disease  ' 
— viz.  (1)  That  its  different  forms  are  very 
frequently  combined — in  particular  that  the 
inflammatory  affection  is  foimd  associated 
sometimes  with  the  waxy  disease,  sometimes 
with  the  cirrhotic  ;  but  that  the  descriptions 
here  given  are  derived  from  pure  examples 
of  each  process ;  and  (2)  that  atrophy  results 
in  all  the  forms  if  the  disease  lasts  long  | 
enough ;  that  is,  that  a  small,  uneven-sur&oed  j 
kidney  may  result  from  either  the  inflam- 
matory disease  of  tiie  tubules,  or  tiie  waxy 
disease  of  the  vessels,  as  weU  as  from  the 
increased  growth  and  subsequent  contraction 
of  the  fibrous  stroma  in  the  cirrhotic  form. 

III.  Of  the  waxy  or  amyloid  form.  This 
chronio  morbid  process  may  also,  for  con- 
venience of  description,  be  di\'ided  into  three 
stages.  Of  these  the  first  is  (a)  The  stage 
of  degeneration  proper,  in  which  the  organ 
presents  an  almost  normal  appearance.  The 
size  is  natural ;  the  capsule  strips  off  readily ; 
and  the  colour  is  not  altered.  On  section  all 
appears  normal,  excepting  that  the  Malpi- 
ghian tufts,  without  being  congested,  ore  pro- 
minent, and  in  certain  lights  may  be  seen, 
even  by  the  naked  eye,  to  present  the  dim 
translocency  characteristic  of  waxy  degenera- 
tion. On  applying  a  little  aqueous  elation 
of  iodine,  the  Malpighian  tofts  and  the  small 
arteries  assume  a  peculiar  mahogany  hue. 
On  examination  with  the  microscope,  the 
stroma  and  tubules  are  found  to  be  healthy, 
the  vascular  structures  being  alone  affected. 
The  affection  is  often  first  seen  and  is  most 
distinct  in  the  middle  coat  of  the  arteries, 
the  swollen  transverse  fibres  taking  on  the  , 


colour,  and  producing  what  has  been  described 
OS  the  ipecacuanha-root  appearance.  How 
long  this  condition  may  last  without  the 
tubules  becoming  affected  it  is  impossible  at 
present  to  say,  iat  it  has  only  been  met  wxlh 
m  patients  who  had  died  <^  (me  or  other  of 
the  causal  complications  while  the  renal 
malady  was  still  in  an  early  stage.  Sooner 
or  later  it  posses,  however,  into  the  oonditicHi 
most  commonly  met  with — (i)  the  second 
stage,  that  of  degeneration  with  secondary 
changes  in  the  tubules.  In  this  condition 
the  organ  is  enlarged.  Its  capsule  strips  off 
readily,  the  surface  is  smooth  and  pale, 
presenting,  in  pure  examples,  little  or  no 
mottling.  On  section  the  cortical  substance 
appears  relatively  increased,  and  looks  much 
paler  than  the  cones.  The  structure  usaally 
is  denser  than  natural.  The  vessels  appear 
prominent,  and  the  Malpighian  tufts  resemble 
minute  grains  of  boiled  sago.  On  the  addition 
of  iodine  the  d^enerated  parts  beotnne 
characterMtically  coloured,  and  stand  ont 
prominently  from  the  tubular  tissaa,  which 
does  not  exhibit  the  characteristic  reaotitm. 
On  microscopic  examination  the  vessels  are 
found  altered  as  in  the  earlier  stage,  but  the 
change  is  more  advanced.  The  stroma  is 
normal,  but  many  of  the  tubules  are  altered. 
Some  are  blocked  up  by  a  dimly  translucent, 
wax-like  material,  which  however  does  not 
assume  the  mahogany  colour  on  the  addition 
of  iodine.  The  epitheliimi  in  many  of  the 
tubules  presents  a  finely  granular  appearance, 
and  occasionally  is  somewhat  fatty,  but  the 
epithelium  and  the  basement  membrane  very 
rarely  present  the  characteristio  reaction. 
This  change  in  the  tubules  is  thus  secondary 
to  the  degeneration  proper,  which  is  confined 
to  the  vessels ;  fuid  these  secondary  changes 
consist  in  some  alteration  of  the  nutritum  of 
the  epithelitim,  with  exudation  or  transu- 
dation of  coagulable  material  into  the  lumen 
of  the  tubes.  This  condition  may  last  for 
years,  but  should  the  patient  live  long  enough 
it  passes  into  (c)  the  third  stage,  that  of 
atrophy.  The  organ  is  then  below  the  nor* 
mal  size  ;  the  capsule  strips  off  readily ;  the 
surface  presents  an  uneven  granular  appear- 
ance, and  is  pale.  On  section  the  cortical 
substance  is  foimd  relatively  diminished.  Its 
small  arteries  are  prominent  and  thickened ; 
its  Malpighian  bodies  are  very  conspicuous, 
and  are  grouped  together  in  consequence  of 
the  atrophy  of  the  intervening  structure.  The 
stroma  is  relatively  increased,  and  many  of 
the  tubules  are  destroyed,  while  of  tiiose 
which  remain  not  a  flaw  present  the  characters 
above  described  as  being  met  with  in  the 
second  stage.  The  organ  may,  in  extreme 
oases,  be  diminished  to  less  than  half  its 
natural  size. 

Symptoms.— 1.  Of  the  inflammatory  form. 
The  leading  clinicaJ  features  of  this  variety, 
in  addition  to  the  albuminuria  which  exists 
in  all  tiie  forms  of  Bright's  disease,  are  dimi- 
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notion  in  the  quantify  of  urine,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  dropsy. 

The  onset  of  the  disease  may  he  andden 
or  greduaL  Sometimes  it  is  the  diminution 
and  alteration  of  the  urine  that  attracts 
attention,  sometimes  the  dropsy,  sometimes 
the  gsBtric  derangement  and  general  uneasi- 
ness; but  whichever  symptom  may  appear 
first,  the  others  usually  speedily  follow.  The 
urine  is  generaUy  diminished  in  quantity, 
often  somewhat  opaque,  and  smoky  or  even 
bloody.  It  contains  much  albumin  and 
numerous  tube-casts.  The  casts  are  granular, 
being  composed  mostly  of  epithelium  in  a 
state  of  cloudy  swelling ;  sometimes  bloody ; 
frequently  hyaline  or  fibrinous.  The  urea  ii 
diminished,  it  may  he,  to  one-haI£  one-fourth, 
or  even  a  less  proportion  of  the  natural 
amount.  This  leads  to  a  correroonding  re- 
dnetion  of  the  speeifie  gravify,  unless  there  be 
a  ecmqwnsatory  diminution  of  water,  or  in- 
crease of  albumin.  The  dropsy  is  generally 
distinct  in  the  face,  and  swelling  of  the  eye- 
lids is  well-marked  in  the  morning.  Towards 
evening,  if  the  patient  be  out  of  bed,  the  legs 
are  chiefly  affected.  The  scrotum  and  penis 
are  often  swollen,  and  sometimes  the  abdo- 
men is  also  dropsical.  There  is  little  quicken- 
izig  of  pulse  or  elevation  of  temperature,  but 
a  good  deal  of  general  uneasmess  is  ex- 
perienced, with  debility  and  pain  in  the  loins ; 
and  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  often  present, 
due  to  gastrio  catarrh.  Such  is  the  usual 
condition  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
and  during  the  period  which  has  been  already 
described  as  the  first  stage.  But  sometimes 
at  this  stage  a  much  more  serions'oondition 
is  developed — namely,  suppression  of  urine, 
followed  by  coma  or  eonvulaions  leading  to  a 
&tal  result ;  or  dropsy  may  increase  to  such 
anextentasof  itself  to  cause  death.  Or,again, 
vithont  or  even  with  the  most  nn&vourable 
symptoms,  under  appropriate  treatment  the 
ludiwys  may  begin  to  act  more  freely,  the 
urine  increasing  in  amount  and  improving 
in  cfaaracters,  with  consequent  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  the  dropsy,  and  restoration  of 
nMlth.  Or,  as  often  happens,  the  general 
condition  improves,  but  a  cluronio  albuminuria 
remains,  and  the  disease  passes  into  the 
second  stage.  The  urine  is  then  no  longer 
Uoody ;  the  quantity  is  greater,  though  still 
bdow  the  normal ;  the  specific  gravity  is  low ; 
thete  is  albamin,  along  with  tube-casts,  fatty, 
hyaline,  or  mixed,  partly  fatty  and  partly 
hyaline.  The  urea  is  below  the  normal 
standard.  The  dropsy  may  continue,  and 
may  even  gradually  increase,  or  it  may  pass 
off  and  only  appear  when  the  patient  is 
&tigued,  or  when  he  has  caught  cold.  The 
general  symptoms  remEtin  unchanged,  except 
that  antemia  comes  on,  and  the  patient's 
debility  steadily  increases.  This  course  of 
events  may  pass  on  to  a  fatal  result ;  or  there 
n»ay  be  complete,  or,  as  is  more  common, 
mwely  partial  recovery.    In  this  condition 
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the  patient  may  linger  for  many  months, 
occasionally  suffering  exacerbations,  and  he 

may  succumb  to  one  of  them,  or  to  one  of 
the  numerous  complications  to  be  presently 
described.  If  the  patient  passes  into  the 
third  stage,  he  appears  prematurdy  old.  His 
urine  is  of  natural  amount  or  even  somewhat 
increased  in  quantity,  but  of  low  specific 
gravity.  It  contains  albumiu  and  a  few  casts, 
mostly  hyaline,  with  scattered  &tty  cells  im- 
bedded in  them.  The  urea  is  stLU  dmiinished. 
There  is  dropsy  of  the  feet  and  ankles  in  the 
evenings,  and  slight  exposure  brings  on  more 
general  attacks.  The  fiwe  is  pale  and  paaty, 
and  the  eyelids  are  often  (edematous.  The 
pulse  becomes  hard  and  tense ;  the  arteries 
gradually  become  thickened  ttom  sclerosis 
and  athoroma ;  while  the  apex-heat  of  the 
heart  passes  downwards  and  to  the  left  side, 
owing  to  l^pertrophy,  paiiicnkrly  of  the 
left  ventricle.  In  this  condition  a  fatal  result 
may  be  induced  by  an  acute  exacerbation 
with  general  dropsy ;  by  chronic,  or,  more 
rarely,  acute  unemia;  or  by  intOTCurrent 
attacks  of  infianunatory  or  other  affections 
of  various  organs. 

Glomerulo-nephritis  is  perhaps  attended 
with  a  greater  tendency  to  htematuria,  and 
less  tendency  to  dropsy,  than  other  forms  of 
acute  nephritis,  but  the  clinical  features  are 
not  as  yet  capable  of  being  definitely  marked 
off  from  those  of  other  maladies.  Dr.  George 
Johnson  has  drawn  attention  to  a  peculiar 
kind  of  cast,  containing  numerous  leucocytes 
which  characterise  thisoartieular  lesion. 

2.  Of  the  eirrholie  dueate.  The  Onset  of 
this  affection  is  extremely  inridious,  and  it 
may  exist  for  a  long  time  without  distinctly 
numifeating  itself  by  symptoms.  Its  exist- 
ence may  be  suspected  when  a  patient 
sufTers  from  renal  inadequacy  in  respect 
that  the  urea-discharge  falls  below  the 
normal  standard,  and  albumin  occasionally 
appears  in  the  urine,  but  one  is  not  entitled 
to  establish  a  diagnosis  upon  such  grounds 
alone.  The  condition  is  often  discovered 
only  when  dyspepsia,  uraemic  convulsions, 
or  blindness  from  retinitis  leads  the  patient 
to  consult  a  medical  man.  The  earliest 
symptoms  are  occasional  slight  albuminuria, 
and  frequent  calls  to  micturition  during  the 
night,  the  urine  however  not  being  excessive, 
its  specific  gravity  being  low,  and  the  urea 
somewhat  diminished.  But  when  ihe  disease 
has  existed  for  some  time  the  complexion 
becomes  altered  ;  the  eye  assumes  a  peculiar 
appearance,  from  nedema  of  the  conjunctiva ; 
the  patient  is  subject  to  dyspeptic  attacks; 
the  heart  becomes  hypertrophied,  and  the 
vessels  sclerosed  and  degenerated ;  while 
there  is  little  or  no  dropsy.  When  the  dis- 
ease is  advanced,  these  changes  in  the  cir- 
culatory organs  are  well-marked,  and  the 
cachectic  condition  becomes  distinct.  The 
occurrence  of  various  complications,  such 
as  severe  gastric  catarrh,  diarrbcea,  anemia. 
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dyspacea,  bronchitis,  a?dema  of  the  lungs, 
headache,  tursmia,  and  the  characteristio 
retinal  affection,  render  the  diagnosis  easy. 
Frequently  towards  the  end  there  is  an  in- 
creased flow  of  urine,  of  low  speciiic  gravity. 
This  is  in  some  eases  a  very  promineut 
symptom.  The  disease  is  never  recoTered 
from,  and  the  &tal  result  occurs  from  urs- 
mia ;  from  some  inflammatoiy  complication, 
such  as  plemri^,  pericarditis,  bronchitis,  or 
pneumoma ;  or  f^om  some  result  of  degener- 
ative ehan^,  as  haemorrhage  from  a  mucous 
surfoce  or  mto  the  brain. 

8.  Of  the  waxy  diteate.  The  onset  of 
this  affection  is  gradual  and  insidious.  A 
patient  who  has  suffered  from  phthisis,  sy- 
philis, or  other  wasting  malady  passes  an 
excessive  quantity  of  urine,  and  fiinds  himself 
obliged  to  rise  several  times  during  the  night 
for  micturition.  The  urine  is  ptJe,  of  low 
specific  gravity,  containing  at  first  no  albu- 
min, subsequently  only  a  trace,  ultimately  i 
a  consideraDle  amount.  The  urea  is  little,  { 
if  at  all,  diminished ;  the  tube-casts  are  ex- 
tremely few,  and  mostly  hyaline.  There  is 
no  dropsy,  but  evidence  of  concomitant  waxy 
affections  of  other  organs  is  frequently  af- 
forded. The  liver  is  enlarged,  its  margin 
being  easily  felt  and  sharply-defined.  The 
spleen  is  also  increased  in  size.  The  blood 
is  slightly  altered,  the  white  corpuscles 
being  somewhat  increased,  and  the  red 
being  rather  flabby  and  ill-defined.  These 
conditions  gradually  become  more  distinct, 
and  the  strength  of  the  patient  diminishes, 
partly  from  the  disease  of  the  kidneys  and 
other  organs,  partly  from  the  wasting  dis- 
eases which  have  induced  the  degenerative 
changes.  A  case  of  the  kind  has  been  known 
io  go  on  for  nearly  ten  years,  during  which 
time  the  nrine  continued  of  the  characters 
just  described,  and  dropsy  never  appeared. 
At  length  the  vital  powers  of  the  patient  be- 
came depressed,  head  symptoms  gradually 
supervened,  and  ^ath  ensued.  It  is  not 
ofban  that  such  an  uncomplicated  case  is 
met  with.  More  commonly  the  exhausting 
disease  which  led  to  the  degeneration  causes 
death  before  the  waxy  change  has  gone  so 
tax.  Sometimes  also  intercurrent  complica- 
tions induce  the  fatal  result.  Clinical  obser- 
vation renders  it  probable  that  the  kidneys, 
as  well  as  the  liver  and  spleen,  may  recover 
from  their  degeneration,  in  cases  in  which 
the  causal  malady  has  been  got  rid  of. 

Complications.— (a)  Complications  oon- 
neoted  with  the  Alimentary  B^tem. 

Ooitrie  affectiom  are  met  with  in  all  the 
forms  of  Bright's  disease.  Catarrh  of  the 
stomach — acute,  sub-acute,  and  chronic — is 
common  to  them  all,  and  is  characterised  by 
an  unusual  tendency'  to  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing. It  is  especially  frequent  during  the 
first  stage  and  in  acute  exacerbations  of 
the  inflammatory  form,  and  is  often  a  chief 
source  of  suffering  during  the  most  advanced 


stages.  It  is  not  tmcommon  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  waxy  form,  but  is  most 
usually  met  with  in  the  cirrhotic  variety. 
So  close  indeed  is  the  relationship  between 
them,  that  in  the  management  of  cases  of 
eirrhosis  regard  shonld  constantly  be  had  to 
the  state  of  the  stomach,  and  in  no  case  of 
chronic  gastric  catarrh  should  the  physician 
neglect  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  urine. 
This  affection,  when  complicating  the  early 
stage  of  the  inflammatory  form,  often  owes 
its  origin  to  the  same  cause  as  the  kidney- 
affection  itself.  When  complicating  the  later 
stages  of  the  inflammatory,  and  any  of  the 
stages  of  the  cirrhotic  disease,  the  catarrh 
is  probably  a  result  of  efforts  at  elimination 
of  materials  retained  in  the  blood  by  the 
failure  of  the  action  of  the  kidneys.  When 
occurring  in  the  waxy  form,  it  is  frequently 
due  in  part  to  the  existence  of  waxy  degener- 
ation of  the  vessels  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane.  In  the  waxy  disease  we  some- 
times find  blood  mingled  with  the  vomited 
matters,  just  as  we  find  haimorrhaga  in 
other  organs  when  this  degmeration  exurts. 

CcUarrk  of  the  intettine  also  occasionally 
occurs,  sometimes  producing  an  exhausting 
diarrhcea,  especially  in  advEinced  inflamma- 
tory and  cirrbotic  cases;  but  it  is  along  with 
the  waxy  disease  that  intestinal  symptonis 
are  most  common.  These  are  due  to  waxy 
degeneration,  and  consequent  ulceration ;  or 
to  ordinary  tubercular  disease  of  the  intes- 
tine. Both  of  these  affections  induce  disv- 
rhcea,  but  there  is  evidence  that  not  only 
may  it  thus  occur,  but  that  blood  may  also  be 
discbargedi  although  there  be  no  iilceration 
recognisable  by  the  naked  eye. 

Hepatic  affectiont. — Functional  derange- 
ments  of  the  liver  occur  in  the  course  of  all 
the  forms  of  Bright's  disease.  The  chief 
organic  changes  are  &tty  degeneration,  waxy 
degeneration,  cirrhosis,  and  syphilitic  affeo- 
tions.  The  first-named  is  not  specially  re- 
lated to  any  of  the  forms.  The  waxy  de- 
generation  and  the  syphilitic  affections  are 
of  course  commonly  met  with  as  accompani- 
ments of  the  waxy  disease ;  whilst  cirrhosis 
is  occasionally  associated  with  the  cirrhotio 
kidney,  and  sometimes  with  the  other  forms. 

Aacites  is  often  seen  as  a  manifestation  of 
general  dropsy  in  the  inflammatory  form  of 
Bright's  disease;  and  sometimes  this  is  a 
prominent  s^Taptom  in  mixed  forms,  when 
waxy  disease  of  the  liver  is  associated  with 
a  waxy  and  slightly  inflammatory  condition 
of  the  kidneys. 

Peritonitia^  like  inflammation  of  the  other 
serous  membranes — one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant classes  of  the  compheations  of  Bright's 
disease,  is  occasionally  the  cause  of  death  in 
all  the  three  forms.  It  may  resnlt  from 
local  affections,  or  from  the  state  of  the 
blood ;  and  may  be  acute,  severe,  and  there- 
fore obvious,  or  so  insidious  as  scarcely  to 
attract  attention. 
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(0)  ComplioatioxiB  oonneoted  -with 
the  Blood,  or  with  the  Lymphatic- 
ud  Blood-glands. 

The  tpleen  is  usually  unaffected  in  cases  of 
mfl&nunatory  Bright's  disease,  except  such  as 
prove  iatal  in  the  earliest  stage,  and  in  which 
the  spleen  ia  affected  in  common  with  the  kid- 
ney. In  the  waxy  and  cirrhotic  forms  coire- 
qxmding  lesions  are  frequent  in  this  organ. 

The  lymphatic  gland»  are  rarely  altered 
excepting  in  the  waxy  form,  in  which  they 
are  sometimes  the  eeat  of  the  waxy  de- 
generation, sometimes  of  tubercular  disease, 
or  of  stnmiouB  infliuumation. 

The  blood  itself  is  altered  in  its  chemical 
composition.  In  the  inflammatory  form  its 
density  is  diminished,  the  corpuscles  and 
albumen  being  deficient,  while  the  water  is 
correspondingly  increased.  The  quantity  of 
area  is  above  the  normal.  In  long-standing 
cases  of  4'axy  disease  similar  changes  are 
found ;  and  not  infrequently  there  is  a  slight 
numerical  increase  of  the  white  corpuscles, 
and  flabhiness  of  the  red  blood-discs  when 
tiie  spleen  is  affected.  In  the  cirrhotic  form 
like  altnrations  also  occur. 

Hamorrhage  is  apt  to  occur  in  advanced 
itagas,  especially  of  the  cirrhotic  form.  It 
may  take  place  from  the  kidneys,  or  from 
the  mucous  membranes,  particularly  that  of 
the  nostrils.  In  the  inflammatory  affection 
hematuria  is  common  in  the  early  stage  ;  in 
the  waxy  variety  this  symptom  occasionally 
occurs,  but  rarely  to  a  serious  extent. 

(v)  CompUoatioDB  afflBotlng  the  Oir- 
oiuatory  System. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  almost  always 
jvesent  in  cases  of  advanced  cirrhotic  disease, 
and  also  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  inflam- 
matory affection.  One  may  trace  in  patients 
Xb/a  gradual  development  of  this  hypertrophy, 
advancing  pari  pauu  with  the  progresa  of 
tfie  renal  auction.  It  is  comparatively  rare 
in  the  waxy  farm.  Hydroperieardmm  ia 
met  with  in  some  cases,  as  a  manifestation 
of  general  dropsy.  PericarditU  occurs  as 
■n  intercurrent  affection  in  all  the  forms,  but 
eapecially  the  inflammatory  and  the  cirrhotic. 
It  is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  local  pain,  or  from  the  pain  being 
referred  to  the  abdomen.  Endocarditis  is 
also  frequently  associated  with  the  various 
forms  of  Bright's  disease. 

The  arteriet  are  sclerosed  and  athero- 
matous in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  inflam- 
matory and  in  the  cirrhotic,  and  to  a  less 
extent  in  the  corresponding  stage  of  the  waxy 
disease.  In  that  sjEfection  the  small  vessds 
in  oUier  parts  are  frequently  the  seat  of  waxy 
degeneration.  Thickaiing  of  the  arteries 
occurs  oouBtantiy  in  Uie  more  advanced  stages 
of  the  inflanmiatory  and  cirrhotic  diseases, 
and  is  due  in  great  part  to  hypertrophy  of 
their  middle  coat,  in  lesser  degree  to  sclerosis 
of  the  tunica  ihtima,  the  tunica  adventitia,  and 
periiapt  ^  perivaBcuIar  lymphatic  sheath. 


The  puUe  becomes  tense  and  sustained  in 
chronic  cases,  partly  from  the  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart,  partJy  from  the  changes  m  the 
capillaries  and  smaller  arteries. 

iX)  Coniplioations  oonneoted  with 
the  Bespiratory  System. 

Acute  hronchiti*  is  common,  especially  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  Bright's  disease,  and 
tends  to  pass  into  the  chronic  state.  Bron- 
chitis may  originate  also  as  a  cub-acute  or 
chronic  affection.  (Edema  of  the  lungt  is 
very  common  in  advanced  stages,  and  fre- 
quently occurs  as  a  manifestation  of  general 
dropsy  in  the  early,  as  well  as  in  the  later, 
stages  of  Bright's  disease.  It  may  be  very 
suddenly  developed  in  cirrhotic  cases,  and 
may  rapidly  prove  fatal.  Pneumonia  occurs 
sometimes  as  a  cause  of  inflammatory  Bright's 
disease,  sometimes  as  a  consequence  of  ex- 
posure to  cold  during  the  course  of  chronio 
cases.  Phtkitia  in  its  various  forms  is  found 
causally  associated  with  these  renal  affec- 
tions—frequently with  the  waxy,  more  rarely 
with  the  inflammatory  form.  It  usually 
proves  btal  while  the  renal  malady  is  yet 
in  its  early  stage.  Hydrothorax^  acute  or 
chronic,  is  often  seen  in  dropsical  cases. 
Pleuritu  occasionally  occurs  with  all  the 
forms  of  Bright's  disease,  and  may  be  doe  to 
the  state  of  the  blood;  or,  as  seems  more 
likely,  to  increased  susceptibihty  to  inflam- 
matory changes,  which  results  from  the 
lowered  vitality  of  the  organism.  Dyapncea 
is  frequently  met  with  in  the  inflammatory 
and  cirrhotic  forms  of  the  disease,  and  may  be 
independent  of  any  local  lesion,  being  pro- 
bably a  result  of  imemic  poisoning.  (Edema 
glottidia  is  apt  to  occur  in  inflammatory 
cases,  when  even  a  shght  laryngitis  has  from 
any  cause  been  brought  on. 

{t)  Ciomplioations  affecting  the  SkiD 
and  SuboutaneooB  Tissues. 

Dropey,  in  the  form  of  anasarca,  is  almost 
constanuy  present  in  the  early  stage,  and 
during  exacerbations  of  the  inflammatory 
form.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  to  occur  in 
uncomplicated  waxy  and  cirrhotic  cases. 
Eczema  is  occasionally  troublesome  in 
chronio  cases.  ErysipeUiB  is  met  with  now 
and  then,  always  constituting  a  serious 
addition  to  the  other  malady. 

(C)  Complications  afflsoting  the 
TTtinary  Organs. 

The  chief  of  these  is  scrofulous  disease  of 
the  kidney,  and  more  rarely  of  the  bladder 
and  prostate.  They  occasionally  occur  along 
with  the  waxy  affeoticm. 

(if)  CompUotttionB  affisotlng  the  Be- 
productive  System. 

By  far  the  most  important  complication 
is  pregnancy,  which  may  coexist  with  any  of 
the  forms  of  renal  disease.  Most  frequently 
it  is  the  inflammatory  variety  that  causes 
danger,  and  in  it  dropsy  is  a  prominent  s^Top- 
tom,  and  ureemic  convulsions  and  coma  may 
at  any  time  occur.   But  in  many  cases  of 
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this  kind  the  term  of  utero-gestation  is  com- 
pleted without  the  occurrence  of  uriemia,  and 
often  when  urtemia  does  occur  the  patient 
cornea  safely  through  the  ordeal,  the  delivery 
being  eftected,  and  the  nervous  symptoms 
passing  ofif.  CirrhoaiB  may  coexist  with  preg- 
nancy, and  a  woman  may  have  Buccessive 
BatisfEictOTy  confinements  during  the  con- 
tinuance  of  this  renal  diBease.  It  is  rarer  to 
find  pregnancy  in  women  sofEoring  from  waxy 
disease,  but  it  may  occasionally  occur. 

Sometimes  also  there  may  be  strumous 
disease  of  the  uterus,  complicating  waxy 
degeneration  of  the  kidney.  Strumous  or 
s^hilitio  disease  of  the  testicle  may  be 
SLmilarly  associated. 

(B)  Complications  affecting  the  Ner- 
TOU8  Syatem  and  Special  Senses. 

UriBmio  bUitdnets  may  occur,  which  is 
sudden  and  usually  temporary,  being  un- 
accompanied by  any  lesion  recognisable  by 
tiie  ophthalmoscope.  It  is  generally  met  with 
in  advanced  oirrhotio  and  inflammatory  eases. 
SetiniU*  a^uminurusa  is  a  peculiar  and 
oharaoteristic  inflammation  of  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  retina,  leading  to  the  formation 
of  white  patches  and  lines,  with  fatty  de- 
generation. With  it  are  also  frequently 
associated  minute  hemorrhages  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  retina.  This  occurs  by  far  the 
most  frequently  in  cirrhosis.  It  is  often  also 
seen  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  inflsjnma- 
tory  form,  and  is  rarely  recovered  from  except 
in  the  case  of  pregnant  women,  in  whom  it 
seems  apt  to  occur  as  a  passing  condition. 

Uramia  includes  a  group  of  the  most 
striking  symptoms  of  Briefs  disease.  It 
may  occur  at  the  commencement  of  the 
acute  inflammatory  afEsetion,  or  in  its  later 
stagcB,  or  in  the  chronic  forms.  The  con- 
dition is,  however,  rare  in  the  purely  waxy 
disesM,  but  common  in  the  cirrhotic.  There 
are  several  types  of  urtemia,  of  which  the 
most  important  are  : — (a)  Sudden  acute 
conruleions,  followed  by  coma  and  death; 
(6)  Qradnally  advancing  torpor,  passing  at 
last  into  coma.  The  clinical  features  of 
these  and  minor  varieties  are  described,  and 
the  hypotheses  as  to  their  origin  discussed,  in 
the  article  Ubsmia. 

Headache  is  frequently  complained  of  by 
patients  suffering  from  Bright's  disease. 
Apoplexy  from  heemorrhoge  into  the  sub* 
stance  of  the  brain  is  common  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  inflammatory  and  cirrhotic  dis< 
eases.  It  is  due  partly  to  the  degenerated  state 
of  the  vessels,  and  partly  to  the  increased 
pressure  ruulting  from  cardiac  hypertrophy. 

(0  Complloatiozuiaflfeotinguieliooo- 
motory  Syatem. 

Of  these  the  only  ones  of  importance  are 
HaeoMea  of  bonea  and  jointu,  which  may 
oocor  as  oansal  or  concomitant  complications 
in  waxy  oases ;  and  gouty  affectiom,  which 
have  been  already  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  cirrhotic  disease. 


DISEASE 

DuoNosis.— (a)  Of  Bright's  Disease 
from  other  i^eotioziB.— From/unc<Mma< 
aZAuminurtathe  organic  diseases  of  the  Iddney 
are  to  be  distinguished  by  oomparison  of  the 
clinic^  history  of  the  respective  condititnu. 
The  writer  has  sought  to  distinguish  four 
forms  of  functional  albuminuria : — I.  Parox- 
yamal  edhttminuria,  a  condition  often  asso- 
ciated with  paroxysmal  hsemoglobinuria,  the 
dischaxge  of  albumen  sometimes  preceding, 
sometimes  following,  and  sometimes  re- 
placing the  heemo^bin  discharge.  The 
attack  comes  on  occasionally,  is  marked  by 
very  distinct  albuminuria,  and  by  the  pre- 
sence of  numerous  tube-oasts,  and  often  oxa- 
lates, but  the  symptoms  very  rapidly  again 
disappear,  and  are  not  attended  by  dropsy. 
II.  Dietetic  albuminuria,  in  which  the 
albumen  appears  only  after  the  ingestion  of 
food,  of  some  particular  meal  or  some  special 
article  of  diet.  IIL  Albuminuria  from  ex- 
ertuMt  in  which  the  discharge  of  albumen 
follows  muscular  effort  of  a  more  or  less 
severe  kind.  In  these  two  varieties  (both 
of  which  stand  related  to  Pavy's  *  cyclical 
albuminuria '  and  the  *  albuminuria  of  adol- 
escence ')  a  comparison  of  the  secretion 
passed  at  different  times  of  the  day  and 
night,  enables  (me  to  mark  the  functional  off 
from  the  organic  diseases,  for  at  one  time 
there  is  no  albumen,  or  almost  none ;  at 
another  it  is  abundant ;  and  one  soon  learns 
to  make  out  in  the  functional  cases  the  pre- 
cise conditions  which  induce  its  appearance. 
Other  urinsxy  conditions  which  characterise 
the  ^mctiomJ  cases  are  tbe  normal  discharge 
of  urea,  the  absence  of  easts,  and  the  occa- 
sional occorrence  of  phosphaturia,  of  oxahues, 
of  urates  or  urio  acid,  of  sugar  or  other  chemical 
abnormalities.  Much  weight  is  also  to  be 
attached  to  the  absence  of  the  characteristic 
general  features  of  Bright's  disease.  lY. 
Simple  persistent  albufninuria,  in  which 
patients  continue  to  discharge  albumen  with 
the  urine  for  long  periods  without  giving 
evidence  of  oi^nic  disease.  This  is  mnc£ 
more  difiicult  to  distinguish.  The  diagnosis 
depends  mainly  upon  evidence  excluding 
Bright's  disease,  such  as  the  complete,  or 
almost  complete,  absence  of  tube-casts,  the 
discharge  of  a  normal  or  even  excessive 
proportion  of  urea,  the  absence  of  the  com- 
plications of  Bright's  disease,  particularly  of 
the  various  causal,  concomitant,  and  conse- 
quent complications  which  are  so  generally 
associated  with  it.  Thus,  for  example,  if 
a  patient  has  albuminuria  for  months,  but 
secretes  abundance  of  urea,  does  not  become 
auBmio,  has  no  increased  iension  of  pulse 
nor  hypertrophy  of  heart,  no  tendency  to 
dropsy,  or  to  retinal  changes,  or  any  other  o£ 
the  well-known  compHcauona,  we  may  con- 
clude that  he  is  suffering  from  functional 
disease.  But  diagnosis  and  prognosis  must 
always  be  cautiously  expressed  in  cases  of 
this  kind.   From  ptutive  eongeation  of  the 
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hdiwjft  doe  to  cardiac  disease  these  maladies 
are  distiDguished  by  the  general  condition  of 
the  patient ;  the  absence  of  cardiac  disease, 
and  of  congestion  in  other  organs  ;  and  the 
characters  of  the  urine.  In  heart-affections 
the  urine  is  generally  scanty,  high-coloured, 
not  of  low  specific  gravity.  It  may  contain 
albumin,  and  deposits  urates,  but  rarely 
blood,  renal  epithelium,  or  tube-oasta.'  Hya- 
line easts  may  be  present,  but  never  in  any 
large  quantity.  The  presence  of  e|uthelial  and 
&tty  casts,  or  marked  diminution  of  the 
Bmoant  of  urea  in  any  ease*  proves  at  least 
the  co-existoice  of  actual  imammation  of 
the  kidney.  From  paroxymuU  hcemoglo- 
Mwna,  Bri^^'s  dis«we  is  distinguished  by 
the  dimpt  commencement  and  brief  duration 
of  this  malady;  by  the  marked  nervous 
s^ptoms,  with  gsitric  catarrh,  and  some- 
tunes  slight  jaundice ;  and  by  the  absence 
of  dropsy.  In  hEemoglobiuuria  also  the  con- 
dition of  the  urine  is  very  distinctive ;  the 
dark-red  colour,  being  due,  not  to  blood- 
corpusdes,  but  to  granular  pigment,  the  de. 
posit  consisting  mostly  of  this  material  and 
of  tube-casts.  Hesmaturia,  with  tendency 
to  suppression  of  urine,  is  distinguished  from 
Biight'i  disease  by  the  small  proportion  of 
epittielial  tube-casts,  and  in  some  oases  by  the 
eonqdete  absence  of  casts.  There  may  be  a 
qnestiMi  whether  the  case  is  one  of  hnma- 
turia  or  of  commencing  acute  inflammatory 
Briefs  disease ;  or,  again,  whether  it  is  one 
of  a  chronic  affection,  cirrhotic  or  cystic,  in 
which  hemorrhage  has  oome  on.  Theoasesin 
which  Bright's  ihsease  simulates  hematuria 
are  generaUy  the  sequelee  of  scarlatina  or 
diphtheria ;  and,  therefore,  even  when  these 
diseases  have  been  overlooked,  the  presence 
of  desquamation  or  of  paralysis  may  afford  a 
clue;  but  the  peculiar  reddish-brown  deposit, 
rich  in  cells  and  in  epithelial  tube-casts, 
which  occurs  in  Bright's  disease,  makes  the 
case  clearer  even  when,  as  often  happens, 
there  is  no  dropsy.  Again,  when  the  qoeotion 
is  between  simple  hematuria  and  hamaturia 
with  cirrhosis  or  cystic  disease,  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  tube-easts  is  not  important, 
butthehypOTtrophy  of  the  heart,  the  thicken- 
ing of  the  arteries,  the  character  of  the  pulse, 
ib.9  albuminuric  retinitiB,  the  low  specifio 
gravity  of  tiie  urine  and  the  small  amount  of 
nrea  which  it  contains,  as  well  as  the  ten- 
dency to  hsmorrhage  from  other  sources, 
afford  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  chronic 
organic  disease. 

Slight  pyeliiia,  with  or  without  renal  cal- 
culus or  gravel,  may  simulate  Bright's  dis- 
ease ;  but  the  history  of  pain,  the  presence  of 
mucus  and  pus-corpuscles  in  the  urine,  of  oxa- 
late of  lime  or  uric  acid,  with  the  full  pro- 
ptvtion  of  urea,  and  the  absence  of  tube-casts, 
or  thdr  presence  only  in  small  quantities, 
indieaie  the  nature  of  the  ease. 

(jS)  Of  the  difliarent  fbnns  of  Slight's 
diseue  from  each  other.— The  dismmi- 
17 
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nation  presents  in  simple  cases  little  or  no 
difficulty.  The  points  to  be  attended  to  ore 
the  history  of  the  patient ;  the  amount  and 
characters  of  the  urine ;  the  presence  or 
absence  of  dropsy ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
compUcations.  The  previous  occurrence  of 
exanthematic  affections,  of  chronic  wasting 
disease,  or  of  intemperance,  gout,  or  plum- 
bism,  would  afford  some  obvious  indications. 
The  mode  of  origin  and  progress  of  the 
malady  is  very  important.  Thus  a  case  com- 
mencing acutely  with  dropsy  and  diminution 
of  urine  is  inflammatory ;  one  of  less  acute 
character,  with  polyuria,  is  waxy ;  and  one 
commencing  insidiously,  with  no  marked 
E^-mptom  until  perlufps  convulsions  or. dim- 
ness of  vision  appeared,  would  be  an  exam- 
ple of  cirrhosis.  The  leading  symptoms  of 
the  inflammatory  variety  are  duninution  of 
urine  ;  an  abundance  of  albumin  and  of  epi- 
thelial tube-casts,  with  diminution  of  urea ; 
and  marked  dropsy.  Other  indications  may 
be  gathered  from  the  complications  of  each 
form  of  Bright's  disease.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  mixed  forms  frequently  occur,  and 
that  in  these  careful  inquiry  and  patient  in- 
vestigation are  essential  to  the  establishing 
of  a  correct  disAnosis.  Of  the  waxy  kidney, 
the  prominent  features  are  earlj^  and  persis- 
tent polyuria;  waxy  degeneration  of  other 
organs;  uid  absence  of  dropsy.  In  the  etr< 
rholie  form  the  insidious  commencement ;  the 
gradual  development  of  vascular  and  cardiac 
changes ;  with  in  the  later  stages,  in  many 
cases,  pcdyuria,  are  the  most  important 
phenomena. 

Pboonosis. — The  prt^osis,  though  always 
grave,  varies  in  the  different  forms  of  Bright's 
disease.  In  the  inflammatory  affection  it  is 
least  unfavourable,  although  this  affection  is 
the  most  immediately  dangerous.  Daring 
its  first  stage  we  may  always  hope  for  com- 
plete recovery,  especially  in  cases  of  post- 
scarlatioal  origin.  Of  forty-one  successive 
eases  treated  by  the  writer  in  the  Boyai 
Infizmary,  Edii^urgh,  twenty-two  recovered 
entirely,  while  twelve  died,  «ud  seven  passed 
ixito  second  stage.  If  this  be  the  pro- 
portion in  hoBpitsl  cases,  which  are  generally 
sent  there  on  account  of  their  severity,  and 
are  rarely  sent  in  the  esrliest  stages  of  the 
disease,  it  is  obvious  that  the  proportion  of 
recoveries  must  be  much  larger  m  private 
practice.  When  the  disease  reaches  the 
second  stage,  the  prognosis  is  more  grave, 
complete  recovery  being  rare,  and  death 
sometimes  taking  place  from  sudden  or 
gradual  increase  of  the  symptoms,  oFyfrom 
intercurrent  affections.  But  even  in  this 
condition  complete  recovery  may  be  bn>ught 
about,  and  in  many  oases  the  pstieut  goes  on 
for  long  periods,  prssenting  few  sjrmptoms 
fitted  to  attniet  attention.  In.  the  third  stage 
the  prognosis  is  entirely  nnfavouraUe,  the 
ayst«n  becoming  steadily  more  deteriorated, 
and  death  occarring,  either  from  the  direoi 
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efieots  of  the  disease,  or  from  compHcationB. 
Still,  even  such  cases  often  so  for  long 
periods,  if  placed  under  favotirable  hygienio 
and  therapeutic  conditions. 

In  the  cirrhotic  form  the  prognosis  is 
very  unfavourable,  hut  the  prepress  of  the 
disease  is  so  slow  ^at  it  is  often  unadvisable 
to  Bay  anything  aboat  it  to  the  patient,  as 
the  &tal  resnlt  may  be  long  deferred.  It 
must,  however,  be  kept  in  view  that  the 
disease  is  commonly  far  advanced  before  its 
eristenee  is  made  out 

In  the  waxy  form  the  prognosis  must 
almost  alwajn  be  unfiavoursble,  although  the 
malady  is  never  rapidly  &.tal.  On  the  con< 
trary,  its  course  is  always  chronic,  in  some 
cases  extending  over  five  or  even  ten  years. 
The  fatal  result  is  due  to  complications  more 
frequently  than  to  the  disease  itaelf.  Be- 
covery  probably  sometimes  takes  place,  but 
only  when  the  cause  of  the  degeneration  is 
removed,  and  the  general  surroundings  of 
the  patient  are  Cavoiu^ble.  It  is  certain  that 
the  liver  and  spleen  may  to  a  large  extent 
recover  from  waxy  disease,  uid  recovery  has 
been  witnessed  in  oases  which  presented  all 
the  symptoms  pointing  to  imphcation  of  the 
kidneys. 

Among  the  symptoms  and  compUcations 
which  are  fitted  to  canae  qieeial  alarm  when 
they  occur  in  connexion  with  any  of  the 
forms  of  Bright's  disease,  we  must  recognise 
suppression  or  great  diminution  of  urine,  es* 
pecially  if  accompanied  by  nervous  phenomena 
or  general  dropsy ;  uraemia,  more  particularly 
its  chronic  form;  and  acute  inaammations 
and  hcemorrhages.  Betinitis  albiuninurica  is 
alwaya  a  very  serious  aymptom,  except  when 
it  ooours  in  pregnant  women. 

TaEATHBNT.  —  (1)  Of  the  inftammatory 
form.  The  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  are  to 
arrest  the  inflammatory  action ;  to  remove  tiie 
inflammatory  products  from  the  kidneys ;  to 
supply  the  deficiency  induced  by  the  drain 
upon  the  system;  a*' id  to  obviate  the  dele- 
terious effeets  upon  the  system  generally 
of  the  accumulation  of  effete  materials.  One 
remedy  or  plan  of  treatment  may  meet  more 
than  one  of  these  indications.  The  most 
useful  means  of  aubduing  the  inflammatory 
action,  or  at  least  the  congestion  which  at- 
tends it,  ore  local  blood-letting  by  meanB  of 
leeches  or  wet  cups;  dry-cupping;  and  the 
application  of  hot  fomentationB,  poultices, 
and  counter-irritants.  Blood-letting  is  only 
serviceable  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
or  when  severe  exacerbations  with  suppres- 
sion of  urine  occur.  Fooltioes  or  hot  fomen- 
tations are  of  use  in  the  same  circumstances. 
Counter-irritation  is  helpful  in  the  more 
chronic  conditions.  Iodine  and  croton  oil 
inunction  are  the  best  fitted  for  its  induction, 
while  cantharidea  must  be  avoided  on  account 
of  its  tendency  to  irritate  the  kidneys. 

The  removal  of  the  inflammatory  products 
which  block  up  the  oriniferous  tubules  is  of 
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the  utmost  importance,  and  ia  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  best  effected  by  means  of 
diuretics.  Water  and  diluent  drinks  are  the 
safest,  and  are  sometimes  found  sufficient. 
The  medicinal  diuretics  must  be  non-irrita- 
ting, and  the  best  of  all  is  digitalis,  which 
may  be  given  safely  even  when  the  mine  is 
bloody.  It  may  be  administered  in  the  fiann 
of  infiistQUf  tincture,  or  made  np  into  a  pill. 
Of  the  infusion  from  a  dradim  to  an  ounce, 
of  the  tincture  from  five  to  thirty  minims,  of 
the  powder  from  half-a-grain  to  two  graina, 
should  be  given  three  times  a  day.  The  in- 
fusion or  the  tXDoture  may  be  combined  with 
spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  with  acetate  of  potas- 
sium, or  with  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron. 
Its  action  is  often  favoured  by  the  addition  of 
squill  fmd  carbonate  of  ammonium.  Other 
diuretics,  such  as  caffeine  or  strophanthus, 
occasionally  act  better  than  digitalis.  Some- 
times it  happens  that  diuretics  do  not  suit 
the  case,  the  urine  becoming  diminished  and 
more  bloody  nnder  their  uie;  Euid  in  other 
cases  the  symptoms  become  so  u^ent  that 
death  might  take  place  befm  there  woold  be 
time  for  diuretics  to  act.  In  either  of  these 
conditi(nis  rdief  must  be  obtained  by  the 
bowels  or  skin.  The  bowels  are  best  acted 
upon  by  means  of  from  twenty  grains  to  a 
drachm  of  the  compound  jalap  powder,  or 
one-twentieth  to  half>a-grain  of  elateriom. 
The  action  of  the  skin  may  he  excited  by  the 
UBe  of  acetate  of  ammonia  or  antimony ;  but 
pilocarpine,  hot  air,  vapour-baths,  and  the  wet 
pack  are  the  moat  efficient  agents.  Through- 
out the  whole  course  of  the  disease  constipa- 
tion should  be  avoided,  and  the  action  of  the 
skin  encourskged.  When  the  disease  has  be- 
come less  acute,  and  certainly  when  dropsy 
persists  during  the  seccmd  stage,  other  diu- 
retics are  of  the  utmost  value,  particularly  the 
acid  tartrate  of  potaswum,  ^e  oil  of  jumper, 
and  the  decoctiai  of  broom.  Iron  must  be 
assiduously  administered,  to  make  up  for  the 
waste  of  the  materials  of  the  blood.  Gallic 
acid,  ergot,  hydrochlorate  of  rosanilin,  and 
belladonna  have  all  been  praised  as  tending 
to  ^lim'Tiit^b  the  discharge  of  albumin  resulting 
from  a  persistent  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
tubules.  The  treatment  of  special  symptoms 
and  complications  will  be  consid«red  after 
indicating  the  general  management  of  the 
other  varieties  of  Bright's  disease. 

The  diet  during  the  earliest  stages  should 
be  easily  assimilable,  and  not  too  rich  in 
nitrogenous  elements.  Milk  ia,  as  a  rule,  well 
home.  Some  practitioners  laud  skinmied 
milk  as  an  unfailing  remedy  in  the  disease. 
It  is  A  good  diuretic,  and,  when  it  suits  the 
stomaoh,  a  good  article  of  diet,  bat  possesses 
no  other  therapeutical  virtue.  In  the  more 
chronic  stages  the  food  should  be  <tf  a  more 
nourishing  kind,  and  a  moderate  allowance 
of  stimulants  may  be  needed. 

(2)  In  the  cirrhotic  form  it  is  probable 
that  no  relnedy  we  at  present  possess  oan 
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inflnence  the  pathological  process,  although 
arwnio  and  alkaline  remeues,  and  partica- 
]at\j  iodide  of  potassium,  enjoy  a  certain 
repntaticni.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  skilful 
■fhymaaii  to  ward  off  or  minimise  the  results 
of  the  morbid  process.  It  is  obviously  of 
great  importance  to  avoid  the  causes  of  the 
disease.  Lead-poisoning  should  be  avoided ; 
the  gouty  tendency  kept  in  check ;  and  the 
free  use  of  alcohol  forbidden. 
•  (8)  In  the  treatment  of  the  loaxy  form, 
the  most  important  indication  is  to  seek  to 
remove  the  cause  of  the  degeneration,  if  atiU 
existing.  If  there  be  disease  of  bone  or 
chronic  abscess  it  must,  if  possible,  be  cured ; 
constitutional  syphilis  must  be  cmmbated  by 
asmrtmriate  remedies.  The  tinotura  of  per- 
eUoriae  of  iron,  quinine,  nux  vomica,  and 
onnbiiiations  of  these  in  the  form  of  phos- 
phates, are  useful.  The  patient  must  also 
nave  good  food,  and  should  lead  an  easy  life. 

(4)  In  the  management  of  the  combined 
forma  of  Bright's  disease  these  plans  of  treat' 
ment  must  be  conjoined  according  to  cir- 
eomstances,  but,  on  the  whole,  treatment  is 
much  less  successful  than  in  the  simple  cases. 
In  the  combined  waxy  and  inflammatory 
affection,  for  instance,  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  dropsy  to  persist,  althou^  the  diuretics 
bring  the  urine  np  to  or  above  the  natural 
standard. 

(5)  With  regard  to  the  special  t^ptomt 
and  eomplicationM  of  Bright's  disease,  the 
gastric  catarrh  is  often  b«aefited  by  the  use 
of  bismuth,  soda,  and  rhubarb ;  the  sickness 
and  vomiting  are  best  relieved  by  counter- 
irritation  over  the  stomach,  and  by  giving 
ice,  mUk,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  internally. 
These  symptoms  are,  however,  often  very 
intractable.  Diarrhoea  must  sometimes  bo 
let  akme ;  at  other  times  it  must  be  treated 
by  means  of  astringents  or  sedatives,  either 
administered  by  the  mouth  or  as  enema  or 
suppository.  Ascites  must  be  treated  as  a 
manifiestation  of  dropsy,  and  occasionally  the 
abdomen  requires  tapping.  Peritonitis  must 
be  combated  by  hot  fomentations  and  opium, 
but  the  latter  requires  great  care  in  its  ad- 
ministration. AJl  throu^  the  disease  in  all 
its  forms  hsmatic  tonics  are  demanded ;  iron 
in  some  fyrm  should  be  constantly  adminis- 
tered. For  haanorrhages  the  pemitrate  of 
iton.  local  astringents,  ergot  and  ei^tin, 
mllie  acid,  or  acetate  of  lead  must  be  tried 
in  various  combinations.  The  best  results 
have  followed  the  use  of  ergotin  in  8-  to 
fi-grain  doses  injected  suboataneously.  The 
irritating  effects  sometimes  observed  after 
the  subcutaneous  injection  of  ergotin  may 
often  be  obviated  by  boiling  the  solution,  or  by 
the  addition  of  a  minute  quantity  of  salicylic 
acid.  Hydropericardium  and  pericarditis 
must  be  Seated  in  the  usual  way.  In  the 
latter  the  writer  has  repeatedly  seen  much 
benefit  follow  the  application  oi  leeches,  and 
during  tlie  past  few  years  has  witnessed  a 


nnmbw  of  recoveriea  from  thia  complaint. 
The  vascular  and  cardiac  symptoms  are  often 
rdieved  by  the  use  of  the  mtrites,  and  par- 
ticularly of  nitn^lyoerine  cautiously  admin- 
istered. Bronchial  catarrh  must  be  earefiilly 
attended  to,  by  the  avoidance  of  exposure  to 
cold,  by  the  application  of  counter-irritation 
externally,  and  by  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  expectorants.  (Edema  of  the  lungs 
must  be  treated  by  counter-irritants,  and  by 
remedies  fitted  to  reduce  the  general  dropsy. 
Pneumonia,  phthisis,  and  pleurisy  must  be 
treated  on  ordinary  principles.  Hydrothorax 
may  demand  paracentesis.  General  dropsy 
is  one  of  the  most  important  complications, 
and  should  be  combated  by  meeins  of  diuretics, 
pur^tives,  and  diaphoreticB ;  in  many  oases 
die  mtrodoctionof  Sonthey'a  tabesarpDncturB 
of  the  osdematous  parts  is  demanded.  Whwi 
these  methods  have  been  determined  upon, 
precautions  must  be  taken  to  avoid  inflam- 
mation. Eczema  and  erysipelas,  when  they 
occur,  should  be  dealt  with  according  to 
ordinary  principles.  HMdache  is  relieved 
in  different  cases  by  iron,  by  hot  or  cold 
applications  to  the  head,  by  quinine,  or  by 
inhalation  of  a  few  diops  of  nitrite  of  amyl. 
When  ursmia  occurs  in  acute  inflammatory 
conditions,  or  with  suppression  of  urine,  dry- 
cupping  or  wet-cupping  over  the  renal  regions 
should  be  tried,  along  with  free  purgation 
and  hot-air  baths  and,  especially  in  puerperal 
cases,  general  blood-letting.  But,  above  all, 
reliance  must  be  placed  m  the  use  ai  pilo- 
carpine. Generally  it  is  best  to  injeot  it  snb- 
cutaneonsly,  and  thereby  produce  diaphoresiB. 
Bromide  of  potassium  should  be  given  in 
drachm  doses,  smd  if  convulsions  be  severe, 
the  patient  must  be  kept  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform.  In  the  more  chronic  and 
^adually  advancing  form  of  unemia,  counter- 
irritation  at  the  back  of  the  neck  and  over 
the  scslp  sometimes  appears  to  be  useful. 
But  treatment  is  not  so  often  of  advantage 
in  this  as  in  the  other  form.  In  the  eye- 
affections,  iodide  of  potassium  enjoys  some 
reputation.  Heemorrhagic  apoplexy  demand* 
no  special  discussion  in  this  sxticle. 

T.  Grainobb  Stewabt. 

BBINKBNATT,  In  Bararla.— Chaly- 
beate waters.  See  Minsbal  Watebb. 

BR01CIDB08Z8  (Aw/w,  a  stench ;  and 
I9p£c,  sweat). — A  term  for  fetid  perspiration. 
See  Febspibation,  Disorders  of. 

BBOMISM.— Definition. — Bromism  is 
the  term  applied  to  the  morbid  etl'ects  pro- 
duced by  the  administration  of  the  salts  of 
bromine  under  certain  circumstances. 

Descbiption.— The  effect  of  the  salts  of 
bromine,  when  administered  in  medicinal 
doses,  is  to  reduce  nervous  activity;  and 
thus,  with  a  certain  amount  of  aneesthetio 
influence,  to  promote  rest  and  sleep.  When 
such  doses  have  been  long  continued,  or  in 
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uertain  idiosyncrasies,  or  when  excessive 
doses  are  adminiBtered,  results  are  jvoduced 
which  constitute  a  state  of  disease,  and  to 
this  condition  the  term  'bromism*  is  applied. 
These  results  ore  manifested  on  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord;  on  the  skin;  on  the  mucous 
membranes  and  glandular  structures;  and 
on  the  organs  of  circulation  and  respiration. 

1.  On  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord.— Yfixen 
ihe  therapeutic  action  intended  to  be  obtained 
from  the  use  of  a  salt  of  bromine  is  exceeded, 
the  quiet  or  sleep  becomes  more  pronoimced, 
and  there  is  more  or  less  constant  somno- 
lence ;  the  memory  becomes  impaired,  words 
being  forgotten  or  misplaced,  whilst  written 
and  spoken  language  is  confiued,  the  tongue 
is  tremuloQB,  and  speech  is  difficult.  The  gait 
becomes  feeUe  ana  staggering,  with  inability 
to  control  movement,  and  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  condition  observed  in  loecnnotor 
ataxy.  The  special  senses — sight,  hearing, 
taste,  and  touch— are  impaired.  Beflex  ex- 
citability is  diminished.  This  impairment 
is  especially  observed  in  the  fauces,  where 
touching  does  not  as  nsaal  cause  sickness ; 
indeed  it  may  occasionally  be  present  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  lead  to  difficulty  in  swallowing. 
Sexual  feelings  are  diminished  or  altogether 
suppressed.  The  general  aspect  of  a  case  of 
well-marked  bromism  much  resembles  one 
of  senile  imbecility. 

2.  On  the  Skin. — A  very  frequent  result  of 
the  internal  use  of  the  bnuoides  is  a  IblUeular 
eruption  of  the  skin,  closely  resemblii^  acne. 
It  IB  generally  situated  on  the  foee,  chest, 
and  shoulders.  When  the  use  of  the  drug  is 
persisted  in,  the  acne  becomes  aggravated, 
and  boils  appear.  A  more  rare  form  of  skin* 
disease  siniilarly  caused  has  been  described 
by  Dr.  Cholmeley,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  M.  Voisin, 
and  others.  This  disease  appears  as  vesicles, 
which  become  aggregated  into  clusters  or 
patches.  They  proceed  to  suppuration,  and 
are  soon  followed  by  scabbing,  their  base 
being  slightly  raised,  hard,  sometimes  ulcer- 
ated, and  surrounded  by  a  red  areola.  In  a 
later  stage  the  eruption  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  dusky  red  stains.  It  has  been  ob- 
served more  especially  on  the  limbs  and 
head.  Eruptions  having  more  or  less  the 
oharaoters  of  erythema  and  of  eczema  have 
also  been  described  as  following  tiie  use  of 
these  agents. 

8.  On  the  Mwoua  Membranes  and  Qlan- 
dular  Structuret. — Dryness  of  the  mouth 
and  tongue  is  often  experienced  in  bromism ; 
but  in  some  cases  there  is  said  to  be  an  in- 
creased flow  of  saliva.  Kausea,  flatulence, 
eructations  having  a  saline  taste,  heat  and 
fulness  at  the  epigastrium,  and  occasionally 
gastric  catarrh  and  diarrhcea,  have  been 
observed ;  it  is  said  that  acute  enteritis  and 
even  a  typhoid  condition  have  occurred, 

4.  On  the  Organ*  of  Circulation  and 
Betpiration,— The  salts  of  bromine  are  said 
to  produce  contraction  of  the  capillaries. 


The  skin  may  present  a  peculiar  dusky  hue 
or  pallor,  and  the  extremities  are  cold.  Tha 
action  of  the  heart  is  rendered  slowra  and 
weaker ;  and  may  even  cease  altogether, 
under  the  continued  operation  of  these  drags. 
The  action  on  the  respiratory  oi^ans  is  simi- 
lar to  that  upon  the  heart.  It  has  been 
observed  that  bromine — recognised  by  its 
peculiar  odour  in  the^expired  air — ^is  elizni' 
nated  from  the  respiratory  mucous  mem- 
brane. Bronchial  catarrh  occurs,  and  in- 
stances are  recorded  in  which  pnenmonia  is 
said  to  have  followed  and  proved  &taL 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  oltfaouf^  it 
has  been  thought  denrable  to  discuss  sepa- 
rately here  the  effects  of  the  Immides  on  the 
several  systems,  these  effects  are  combined 
in  various  degrees.  In  some  cases  the  affec- 
tion of  the  skm  is  alone  noticeable ;  in  others, 
that  of  the  nervous  system ;  while  in  a  third 
class  there  is  produced  a  combination  mora 
or  less  of  all  the  phenomena,  constituting 
what  may  be  called  a  cachexia.  In  such  cases 
we  find  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  of  colour 
and  mental  power;  paralysis  of  the  muscles  ; 
loss  of  reflex  and  general  sensibility  and  of 
the  functions  of  the  special  senses ;  complete 
apathy  and  general  prostration,  the  coun- 
tenance having  a  semi-idiotic  expression  ; 
eoldness  of  this  extremities;  and  gradual 
failure  of  the  heart's  action. 

Patbologt. — ^The  condition  just  described 
is  but  the  extreme  effect  of  the  ordinary 
physidogical  action  of  the  salts  of  bromine. 
This  condition  may  be  due  either  to  idiosyn- 
crasy— that  is,  to  undue  susceptibility  on  the 
part  of  the  individuid — or  to  the  administra- 
tion of  large  quantities  of  the  drug,  either 
in  medicinal  doses  for  a  long  periM,  or  in 
excessive  doses  administered  within  a  short 
time.  The  individual  susceptibility  may 
depend  upon  the  want  of  capability  to 
eliminate  the  drug;  on  the  general  state 
of  health ;  or  on  the  presence  of  a  disease 
which  resists  its  action.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, as  well  as  in  the  presence  of 
certain  modifying  influences,  such  as  the 
action  of  other  remedial  agents  simultane- 
ously administered,  it  is  dimoult  to  fix  upon 
the  amount  of  a  bromine  salt  capable  of  pro- 
ducing morbid  symptoms  in  any  given  mdi- 
vidual.  The  writer  has  seen  a  nightly  dose 
of  ten  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium,  con- 
tinued for  some  weeks,  produce  marked 
somnolence  during  the  day,  and  impairment 
of  memory ;  whilst  it  has  required  Uie  enor- 
mous doses  of  200  or  800  grains  a  day,  which 
seem  to  be  administered  on  the  Continent,  to 
produce  the  extreme  eflects  above  described. 
The  rapidity  with  which  these  effects  are 
produced,  constituting  the  acute  and  chronic 
forms  of  bromism,  will  depend  on  the  amount 
and  frequency  of  the  dose,  and  on  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  individual.  The  effect  of  a 
sudden  considerable  increase  in  the  dose  has 
been  observed  by  the  writer  in  a  case  which 
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first  directed  his  attention  to  the  subject  of 
bromlsm  in  1872.  This  case  he  saw  in 
eomsultation  with  Mr.  Alfred  Burton.  Half- 
dr»chm  doses  of  bromide  of  potasnum  had 
been  taken  twice  a  day  for^  several  weeks, 
when  by  mistake  the  quantity  of  the  drug 
was  doubled;  then,  aftrar  three  da^  syt^p- 
toms  closely  resembling  senile  unbecility 
were  rapidly  developed.  _ 

DuoNOSis. — Recognising  the  value  of  the 
IrnHnides,'  and  the  fireqnenoy  with  which  they 
sn  used,  it  is  extronely  important  that  the 
peculiar  results  which  they  are  capable  of 
producing  should  be  borne  in  mind;  for  if 
they  are  not  recognised  in  time,  and  if  Hie 
ose  of  the  drugs  be  persisted  in,  disastrous 
effects,  which  might  otherwise  be  avoided, 
will  follow.  Without  going  into  details  of 
diagnosis,  it  will  probably  be  sufficient  to 
point  out  the  necessity  for  remembering  that 
the  symptoms  which  have  been  described 
above  can  be  produced  by  the  use  of  bromides ; 
and  that  when  sneh  a  combination  of  symp- 
toms  does  oceor  during  their  use,  it  is  highly 
probable,  in  the  absence  of  disease  capable  of  ; 
accoonting  for  them,  that  the  symptoms  have 
.originated  from  the  operation  of  these  agents. 

Treatment.— This  consists  in  stopping  the 
use  of  the  drug,  and  hastening  its  elimination 
by  promoting  the  action  of  the  kidneys  and 
other  excreting  organs.  It  is  fotmd  that 
arsenio  in  combination  with  these  salts  acts 
in  some  measure  as  a  preventive  of  the 
eruptions. 

The  above  description  refers  more  espe- 
cially to  the  effects  of  bromide  of  potassium ; 
but  like  effects  are  prodnced  by  other  salts  of 
brominst  though  to  what  extent  by  each  has 
not  been  so  dearly  ascertained. 

BiCHABD  QUAZN. 

BBOirCHI,  Diseases  of.— Stnon.:  Fr. 
Maladiee  de§  Bronckes;  Ger.  Bronchien' 
Krankheiten. — The  diseases  of  the  bronchi 
will  be  discussed  in  the  following  order: — 
1.  Acute  inflammation;  2.  Chronic  inflam- 
mation; 6.  Plastic  inflammation;  4.  Di- 
latation ;  6.  Narrowing  or  obsfemction ; 
6.  Cancer. 

1.  Aoute  Inflaaunation— Aoate  Bron* 
ohitis — Acute  Bronchial  Catarrh. 

Deitnitiok. — An  acute  inflammation  or 
congestion,  general  or  partial,  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes. 

JEnohOOT. — The  causes  of  acute  bronchitis 
may  be  classed  as  (a)  predi$po$ing,  and  (b) 
exciting. 

(a)  Preditpoting  eautea. — Of  these  age  is 
(me  of  the  most  important.  The  disease  is 
indeed  confined  to  no  period  of  life,  but  is 
most  firequently  met  with  in  the  young  and  the 

1  It  is  of  intereBt  to  record  here  that  lh«  one  of 
bromide  ot  potABsitun  in  this  country  dates  from 
SIa;  1657,  when  its  Talae  in  the  treatment  of 
bjsteria  was  mentioDed  hj  Sir  Charles  Locock 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirorgical 
Society,  of  whteh  he  was  thnu  Frssideat. 


old ;  and  in  these  subjects  it  assumes  its  most 
serious  characters.  The  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  the  infant,  and  the  diminished 
vitaUty  of  the  aged,  seem  to  render  them 
especially  liable  to  attacks  of  bronchitis,  and 
to  make  the  disease  exceptionally  fittal  in 
them.  Sex  appears  to  have  no  influence  as 
a  predisposing  cause.  The  habits  of  life  have 
an  important  influence  in  the  causation  of 
broncmtis.  The  practice  of  living  in  heated 
rooms,  especially  where  gas  is  Isigely  eotf- 
sumed,  and  of  breathing  the  vitiated  atmo- 
sphere produced  by  the  assemblage  of  large 
niunbers  of  persons  in  apartments,  is  un- 
doubtedly a  fertile  predisposing,  as  well  as 
exciting,  cause  of  the  complaint ;  so  also  is 
the  practice  of  keeping  children  too  much 
within  doors  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the 
other,  of  exposing  them  to  inclement  weather 
when  insufficiently  clad.  Temperament  can 
scarcely  be  considered  a  predisposing  cause, 
but  the  state  of  the  general  health  exercises 
a  powerful  influence.  A.  weakly  ccmstitution, 
or  one  weakened  by  ovsrwork,  improper 
;  food,  Ac.,  predisposes  to  bronchitiB;  whilst 
such  aflections  as  Briefs  disease,  gout,  and 
diseases  of  the  heart,  alike  &vour  its  occur- 
rence. Again,  certain  occupations  are  favour- 
able to  the  development  of  bronchitis.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  &ct  that  living  or  working 
m  heated  and  confined  rooms  predisposes  to 
the  disease,  such  occupations  as  lead  to  the 
inhalation  of  irritating  particles,  as  those  of 
steel,  cotton,  Ac,  give  rise  to  it.  The  climate 
most  fovourable  to  the  prodnction  of  bron- 
chitis is  probably  that  which  is  at  the  same 
time  both  cold  and  damp,  and  where  sudden 
variaiiqps  of  temperature  occur.  The  seasons 
of  the  year  in  which  it  prevails  most  are 
the  late  antumn,  the  winter,  and  the  early 
^ring. 

(h)  Exciting  commm. — Although  undoubt- 
edly cold  directly  applied  to  the  sur&ce  of 
the  body  is  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the 
exciting  cause  of  bronchial  inflammation, 
still  the  tiansition  from  cold  to  heat — ^passing 
from  a  cold  atmosphere  to  a  heated  one — is  an 
important  foctor  of  the  disease.  There  can  be 
litue  doubt  that  bronchitis  is  often  produced 
directly  by  the  effects  of  heated  and  vitiated 
air  on  the  bronchial  membrane,  and  on  the 
system  at  large ;  and  that,  in  the  latter  in- 
stance, the  affection  is  merely  a  local  mani- 
festation of  a  general  influence.  Bronchitis 
may  also  be  caused  by  the  direct  action  of 
irritants  contained  in  the  air — as  irritant 
vapours,  minute  particles  of  steel,  cotton,  or 
ipecacuanha,  and  the  emanations  (pollen) 
from  flowering  plants.  Again,  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  blood,  the  result  of  specific 
febrile  affections,  act  as  exciting  causes  of 
the  disease ;  as  do  also  the  poison  of  syphilis, 
and  the  altered  condition  of  the  blood  pro- 
duced by  gout.  Bronchitis,  moreover,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  constant  accompaniment  c/t 
influenza. 
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AvATOHCAL  GoABACTEBS. — The  moootu 
memlffane  is  munly  affected  in  acute  bron- 
chitis, hat  morhid  diangei  may  be  prodnoed 
in  the  deeper  straotures.  The  mueotu  mem- 
brane is  red — the  redness  being  arboreecent, 
streaked,  or  mottled,  bat  not  usaall^  spread 
nniformly  over  a'large  surface.  The  injected 
condition  of  the  membrane  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  extend  into  the  finer  bronchial  tubes, 
but  in  some  oases  where  there  have  been 
frequent  attacks  of  inflammation,  these  tubes 
have  a  red  appearance.  The  membrane  is 
sometimes  thickened  and  soft,  but  ulceration 
is  very  rare.  The  tubes  are  generally  found 
more  or  less  filled  with  secretion,  either  frothy 
mucus,  muco-pus,  or  even  actual  pus.  Some- 
times the  secretion  is  very  abundant,  filling 
all  the  tabes.  Fibrinona  masses  are  oo- 
eadonally  met  with,  which  ma^  form  easts 
of  the  tubes.  Collapse  of  portions  of  Inng- 
Babstance— lobulettes  or  whole  lobnles  of 
the  luogs— is  not  infreqaently  fom^  as  are 
also  patshes  of  lobular  pneumonia.  The 
venous  system  and  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  are  overloaded,  and  the  blood  is  dark. 
In  many  cases  fibrinous  deposits  are  fonnd 
in  the  cavities  and  great  vessels  of  the 
heart. 

In  speaking  of  the  pathology  of  bronchitis, 
it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  distribution  of 
the  bronchial  blood-vessels.  The  bronchial 
arteries  when  they  have  fairly  entered  the 
luogs  have  no  accompanying  veins.  The  so- 
called  bronchial  veins  are  some  smell  vessels 
which  return  the  blood  supplied  to  the  struc- 
tures about  the  roots  of  the  lungs.  The 
blood  which  is  supplied  to  the  hronohial 
tabes,  when  they  hAve  commenond  their 
divisions,  passes  mto  radicles  of  pulmonary 
veins,  and  is  returned  directly  to  the  left  side 
of  the  heart.  The  question  whether  there  is 
a  communication  between  the  bronchial 
arteries  and  the  pulmonary  artery,  is  still 
sub  judice.  If  such  communication  exist,  it 
is  only  slight.  The  blood  of  the  bronchial 
arteries,  after  supplying  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  other  structures  of  the  tubes, 
passes,  either  wholly  or  in  a  very  large  part, 
to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  not  having 
circulated  through  the  aerating  portion  of  the 
lungs.  The  circumstances  of  this  anatomical 
arrangement  are  most  important  in  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view.  Anything  which  em- 
bsnasses  the  circulation  on  the  left  side  of 
the  heart— such  as  mib'al  regurgitation — 
must  necessarily  cause  a  very  loaded  con- 
dition of  the  bronchial  vessels;  and  all 
physicians  are  familiar  with  the  form  of 
bronchitis  which  is  so  common  in  these 
cardiac  afisctions.  The  congested  mucous 
membrane,  and  the  profuse  bronchial  secre- 
tion, are  the  resist  of  the  direct  impediment 
to  its  circulation  which  the  blood  meets  with, 
from  passing  at  once  into  vessels  which  go 
straight  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  The 
relief  often  afforded  in  this  form  of  bronchitis 


by  the  exhibition  of  digitalis,  is  explained  by 
the  cironmstanoe  above  referred  to. 

SYHPTOMa. — The  syn^toms  of  acute  bron* 
chitis  vary  aooording  as  the  largw  or  amaller 
tubes  are  affected.  The  disease  attacks  first, 
the  lai^r  and  medium-siEed  tabes;  and, 
secondly,  the  smaller  ones.  To  this  Ifttter 
form  of  the  affection  the  name  of  eofraUory 
hronchitit  has  been  ^ven. 

1.  Acute  bronchitis  of  the  larger  iuhea. 
The  attack  is  usually  ushered  in  by  symp- 
toms of  catarrh — sneezing,  lachrymation,  a 
sense  of  fulness  about  the  nose  and  eyes, 
with  frontal  headache;  the  throat  becomes 
dry  and  sore,  and  then  increased  secretion 
sets  in ;  the  follicles  at  the  back  of  the 
pharynx  become  enlarged ;  the  upper  port 
of  the  larynx  is  often  mvolved,  there  being 
slight  hoarseness;  and  the  infection graduiUly 
cre^  down  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  The 
dismse  is  not  ushered  in  by  decided  rigors, 
but  ehills  and  sometimes  smverings  are  ex- 
perienced ;  the  pulse  is  not  much  affected, 
but  its  frftquency  is  increased  in  some  oases ; 
there  is  a  general  sense  of  malaise,  ae  well 
as  a  want  of  energy.  When  the  disease  has 
set  in  fully  certain  local  symptoms  are  found. 
More  or  less  pain  is  felt  behind  and  above 
the  sternum ;  the  sensation  is  increased  by  a 
deep  inspiration  ;  the  pain  shoots  at  times 
over  the  chest  in  the  direction  of  the 
larger  bronchial  tubes ;  and  there  is  a  tickling 
or  unpleasant  irritation  felt  behind  the  ster- 
num, which  gives  rise  to  a  cough.  Dyepntjea 
is  not  a  marked  feature  of  this  form  of  bron- 
chitis; it  exists,  however,  sometimes;  and 
in  the  most  severe  oasesa  sense  ctf  opprsBsion, 
weight,  and  tightness  about  the  chest  is  ex- 
perienced. ^  Cough  is  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  prominent  symptoms ;  it  is  at  first  dry, 
and  there  is  usually  at  this  period  some 
hoarseness.  The  cough  is  paroxysmal,  and 
often  very  violent ;  it  becomes  attended  with 
expectoration  as  the  disease  progresses. 
This  varies  at  different  stages  of  the  affection ; 
at  first  watery  and  frothy,  and  almost  trans- 
parent, it  becomes,  as  the  disease  progresses, 
more  consistent,  viscid,  and  opaque,  passing 
through  the  stages  of  mucus  to  muco- 
pus  and  pus;  it  is  sometimes  distinctly 
nummulated.  Small  streaks  of  blood  are 
occasionally  seen  mixed  with  the  sputa. 
Examined  under  the  microscope  the  sputa 
are  foimd  in  the  early  stages  of  the  diseiue 
to  contain  epithelial  cells  from  the  mucous 
membrane ;  and,  later,  many  of  the  so-cslled 
exudation-corpuscles,  molecular  and  granular 
matter,  pua-oells,  and  occasionally  bI(rad-discB. 

In  the  milder  cases  of  this  form  of  bron- 
chitis there  is  but  little  general  disturbance ; 
and  even  in  the  more  severe  cases  the  febrile 
reaction  is  not  nsually  very  great.  The 
pulse  rises  a  Uttle,  but  does  not  become  very 
frequent ;  the  temperature  rarely  becomes 
high ;  there  is  in  many  cases  but  httle  inter- 
ference with  the  appetite.   A  general  feeling 
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of  dejwession,  which  in  some  cues  is  very 
marked,  is  oBuaUv  experienced. 

a.  Acute  brondoitis  of  the  nHottar  tubet— 
CapiUary  hronchiti*.  This  is  a  vMy  for- 
midable dieeaee.  It  attacks  the  finer  Ison- 
ehial  tabes,  and  probably  extends  to  their 
amallest  nunifications.  Its  symptoms  are 
very  grave.  Some  of  the  worst  cases  of 
capiUary  bronchitis  are  met  with  in  con- 
Dsxioa  with  emphysema  of  the  lungs.  It 
may  be  an  extension  of  inflammation  from 
the  larger  tubes ;  or  the  capillary  tubes  may 
be  attacked  simultaneously  with  the  larger 
ones,  or  alone.  The  early  symptoms  are 
more  severe  than  those  of  ordinary  bronchitis, 
and  rigors  are  more  conmion.  Dyspnoea  is 
marked;  it  may  vary  from  mere  rapid 
respiration  to  constant  or  paroxysmal  ortho- 
pntsa.  The  respirations  may  rise  to  fifty  in 
a  minate.  Cough  is  almost  continuous,  at 
timea  becoming  very  violent  and  most  dis* 
treasing.  Expectoration  is  attended  with 
difileolty.  The  sputa  soon  beoome  very 
abandant,  and  rapidly  assume  a  purulent 
ehatacter ;  or  tiiey  are  very  viscid  and  ropy. 

The  general  symptoms  are  very  severe. 
The  fever  is  high— the  temperature  reaching 
to  108°  Fahr.  and  upwards ;  and  the  pulse  is 
frequent,  rising  to  120  or  140.  The  tempera- 
ture rarely  attains  the  height  which  charac- 
terises acute  tuberculosis  or  pneumonia. 
There  are  often  profuse  perspirations,  and  in 
some  cases  excessive  debility  is  felt.  If  the 
disease  progresses  unfavourably,  symptoms 
of  very  imperfeot  aeration  of  the  blood  come 
on.  The  &ce  becomes  tui^id  and  bloated, 
the  Uns  and  ears  get  livid,  the  veins  are  dis- 
tended, the  temperature  falls,  cold  clammy 
perspirstions  break  out,  the  pulse  becomes 
very  kmall  and  n^iid,  delirium  snpervenw, 
the  respiration  is  shallow  and  catching,  and 
the  patient  dies  of  asphyxia,  and  from  the 
presence  of  fibrinous  clots  in  the  heart  and 
great  blood-vessels. 

Pbtsical  SiaHs. — The  physical  signs  of 
both  forms  of  acute  bronchitis  may  be  re- 
ferred to  together.  Inspection  reveals  Uttle 
of  practical  value  in  simple  bronchitis.  The 
ehest-form  is  not  altered.  In  severe  cases 
the  abdominal  movements  are  in  excess. 
The  costal  movements  are  frequently  those 
of  elevation  rather  than  expansion.  In  ex- 
treme cases  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum 
and  the  connected  cartilages  sink  with  in- 
spiration; while  the  expiratioa-movements 
are  slow,  laboured,  and  inefiBoient  If  the 
hand  is  applied  to  the  ehest,  rhonchal  fre- 
mitns  may  be  often  felt,  sometimes  over  a 
large  area.  Hie  percussion-sound  may  be 
somewhat  exaf^erated  from  over-distension 
of  the  lungs,  especially  io  children ;  not  ap- 
preciably fdtered ;  or  deficient  in  resonance, 
owing  to  the  accumulation  of  secretion  at 
the  Wes  of  the  lungs,  to  oedema  or  conges- 
tion (as  in  typhoid  fever),  or  to  pulmonary 
collapee.   In  young  children  a  sound  re- 


sembling the  crEwked-pot  sound  may  be  oc- 
casionally produced,  variable  in  site.  The 
sounds  heard  in  ausoulta^on  vary  according 
to  the  stage  of  the  disease.  The  breath- 
sounds  are  loud  when  the  tubes  are  free; 
when  the  latter  are  plugged  by  secretion, 
they  often  become  feeble  or  even  totally  sup- 
pressed, from  closure  of  a  tube  leading  to  a 
portion  of  the  lung.  The  adventitious  sounds 
of  bronchitis  include  the  various  rhonchi, 
dry  or  moist :  the  dry  rhonchi  are  heard  id 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease  for  the  most 
part,  but  when  once  secretion  has  set  in,  the 
moist  rhonchi  or  rftles  are  more  or  less  ex- 
tensively heasrd,  depending  for  their  character 
on  the  size  of  the  tubes  which  are  the  seat  of 
inflammation.  Thus  they  are  called  mucou* 
when  produced  in  the  large  tubes,  aub-mueous 
and  nLb-orepitant  when  produced  in  the 
finer  ones ;  the  latter  term  being  used  to 
characterise  the  r&lM  of  capillary  toonohitis. 
When  the  lar^  bronchial  tubes  are  filled 
with  a  secretion  which  is  not  viscid,  the 
sounds  may  have  a  rattling  character.  The 
various  rhonchi  may  be  heard  over  different 
parts  of  the  Inngs  at  the  same  time,  according 
to  the  seat  and  stage  of  the  bronchitis.  In 
capillary  bronchitis  suh-crepitant  r&les,  eic- 
oompanying  inspiration  and  expiration,  are 
abundantly  heard  towards  the  bases  of 
both  lungs  especially.  As  a  rule  there  is 
no  displacement  of  organs  in  bronchitis, 
but  the  diapliragm  is  sometimes  depressed 
from  great  distension  of  the  lungs,  and 
the  iieart  is  occasionally  displaced  towards 
the  right. 

DuoKoaia. — The  diagnosis  of  acute  bron- 
chitis, except  in  a  lew  instances,  presents 
no  great  difficulty.  In  the  early  stages  of 
whooping-ooi^h  it  is  impossible  to  dende 
whether  the  case  is  one  of  simple  bronchitis 
or  not,  hut  subsequently  the  paroxysmal 
character  of  the  cou^h  settles  the  point.  In 
some  cases  of  bronchitis  occurring  in  children 
the  breathing  may  resemble  that  of  croup ; 
but  here  the  presence  of  catarrh,  the  wheez- 
ing nature  of  the  respiration,  the  absence  of 
much  fever,  the  characters  of  the  sputa — 
obtained  by  wiping  the  back  of  the  tongue 
— and  their  freedom  from  membranous 
shreds,  and  the  physical  examination  of  the 
chest  indicating  the  presence  of  rhonchi,  will 
be  suflicient  to  establish  a  diagnosis.  From 
la^ngitis  the  discrimination  is  not  difficult. 

Pneuinonia  may  generaUy  be  easily  dia- 
gnosed from  capiUary  bronchitis,  with  which 
form  it  can  perhaps  be  alone  confounded. 
Capillary  bronchitis  is  not  ushered  in,  as 
pneumonia  usually  is,  by  a  well-marked  and 

C'onged  rigor;  the  general  febrile  distur- 
ce  is  less,  and  the  temperature  not  so 
high;  moreover  the  absence  of  dulness  on 
percussion,  and  of  increased  vocal  resonance 
and  fremitus  will  aid  in  the  diflerentiatton. 
From  lobular  pneumonia  in  children  the 
diagnosis  is  not  i^ways  easy.    In  this 
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disease  there  is  often  no  dalneas  to  be  per- 
ceived on  percussion;  whilst,  on  the  other 
lutnd,  dalness  may  exist  in  broni^tia  from 
pulmonary  collapse. 

The  diagnoBiB  of  capillary  bronchitis  from 
acate  phlbisis  often  presents  difficulties.  The 
main  points  to  be  relied  on,  independently  of 
the  fuuily  history,  which  may  aid,  axe  that 
in  capillary  bronchitis  the  Caver  is  less  and 
the  temperature  lower;  signs  of  asphyxia 
soon  come  on ;  and  there  is  free  expectora- 
tion of  muco-purulenb  matter,  from  which 
the  tubercle -bacilli  are  absent.  In  one  form 
of  acute  phthisis  there  is  evidence  of  pneu- 
monic consolidation,  followed  by  signs  of  the 
formation  of  cavities.  In  the  miliary  tuber- 
cular form  there  are  in  many  cases  scarcely 
any  physical  signs  except  r&les,  most  marked 
at  the  apices  of  the  lungs.  Here,  however, 
tiie  diagnosis  may  be  aided  by  the  examina- 
tion of  uie  sputa  under  the  microscope,  which 
may  reveal  me  presence  of  tubercle-fiadlli. 

Fitoairosis,  Duration,  TEBUHATioira,  ahd 
MoETAUTT. — The  prognosis  in  an  ordinary 
case  of  bronchitis  is  fovourable,  but  when 
the  disease  occurs  in  the  very  young  or  the 
aged  the  prognosis  should  always  be  guarded. 
In  the  milder  forms  the  affection  may  last 
only  a  few  days,  or  two  or  three  weeks. 
Severe  cases  are  more  protracted.  The 
disease  may  terminate  in  perfect  recovery, 
in  death,  or  by  passing  into  the  chronic  form. 
It  may  be  the  starting-point  of  emphysema 
of  the  lungs,  or  of  certain  forms  of  phthisis. 
The  mortality  is  much  inBuenced:  (1)  by 
age,  being  greatest  in  the  very  young  and  the 
vei^  old ;  (2)  by  the  previous  state  of  health, 
which,  if  lowered  by  any  circumstances,  will 
render  recovery  more  doubtflil ;  (8)  by  the 
extent  of  the  inflammation,  espeoiaUy  when 
the  disease  is  of  the  capillary  form ;  (4)  by 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  any  organic 
disease  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  kidneys ;  (5)  by 
the  disease  being  epidemic  in  connexion  with 
influenza  or  otherwise;  and,  lastly,  by  the 
time  the  case  has  come  under  treatment, 
whether  early  or  late. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  bron- 
chitis regard  must  be  had  to  the  constitu- 
tional condition  of  the  patient.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  ascertain  whether  the  disease  is 
secondary  to  some  organic  affection,  or  the 
result  of  mechanicfU  irritation,  or  of  the 
presence  of  gout  or  rheumatism  in  the 
system,  or  of  mfluenza ;  or  whether  it  arises 
idiopathically.  The  treatment  of  the  diseato 
as  a  primary  affection  will  be  considered  first. 

In  an  ordinary  case  of  acute  bronchitis  it 
is  very  desirable  to  keep  the  patient  con* 
fined  to  his  room,  and,  if  the  case  is  at  all 
severe,  to  his  bed.  The  temperature  of  the 
apartment  should  be  maintained  at  from  60° 
to  6S°  Fahr.  A  higher  temperature  than 
this  is  generally  not  &vourable  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  case.  In  the  earl^  stages  of  the 
attack  it  is  well  to  allow  the  air  of  the  room 


to  be  more  or  less  saturated  with  steam.  A. 
free  action  of  the  skin  should  be  promoted ; 
and  for  this  -purpose  warm  drinks,  wi^  or 
without  some  mrm  of  alcohol  or  some  diajdio- 
retie  medicine,  may  be  given;  or  a  faot-atr 
bath  may  be  used  in  bed.  Great  relief  is  often 
experienced  from  the  application  of  a  laige 
mustard  or  mustard  and  linseed-meal  poul- 
tice to  the  chest ;  and  it  is  well,  if  mustard 
is  applied  first,  to  apply  immediately  after- 
wards a  large  hot  Imseed-meal  poultice,  to 
be  renewed  every  few  hours.  This  constant 
application  of  warmth  and  moisture  to  the 
chest  is  often  produetive  of  very  great  relief 
to  the  symptoms. 

Cases  of  acute  bronchitis  do  not  require 
venesection,  nor  is  the  appUcation  of  leeches 
often,  even  if  ever,  called  for.  Severe  coun- 
ter-irritation is  moreover  to  be  prohibited. 
It  is  generally  desirable  to  act  on  the  bowels, 
and  a  meroimal,  followed  by  a  s^ine  purga- 
tive, will  often  be  of  great  service.  In  Uie 
old  and  debilitated,  as  also  in  tiie  young, 
all  lowering  treatment  must,  however,  be 
avoided.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  affec- 
tion, before  secretion  has  commenced,  and 
when  the  mucous  membrane  is  dry  and  the 
cough  hard,  diaphoretics  with  ipecacuanha 
may  often  be  given  with  advantage ;  but  as 
soon  as  secretion  is  fairly  established,  car- 
bonate of  ammonium,  spirit  of  chloroform, 
ether,  cascarilla,  senega,  or  such-like  drugs 
should  be  administered.  Indeed  in  aJmcmt 
every  stage  of  bronchitis  carbonate  of  am- 
monium is  one  of  the  most  valuable  remedies 
we  possess.  Care  should  be  exercised,  es- 
pecially with  the  aged,  that  nothing  should 
be  given  which  will  so  nauseate  as  to  prevent 
fimd  being  taken.  In  the  exhibition  of  medi- 
cines to  alleviate  the  cou^,  regard  must  be 
had  to  the  condition  of  the  pabent  and  the 
stage  of  the  disease.  Opium  in  all  its  forms 
should  be  given  with  caution,  especially  in 
the  young  and  old.  It  no  doubt  often  suc- 
ceeds in  checking  cough,  but  in  doing  so  it 
also  checks  expectoration,  and  causes  an  ae- 
cmnulation  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  which 
sometimes  becomes  very  dangerous  to  life. 
Chloral  hydrate  in  small  doses  is  often  of  great 
use  for  relieving  cough,  and  it  may  be  com- 
bined with  oxymel  of  squill.  It  has  also  a 
good  effect  in  allaying  spasm  of  die  tubes,  if 
this  exist  In  some  oases  of  bronchitis  the 
question  of  procuring  sleep  becomes  an  im- 
portant one.  Opium  in  its  vorions  forma  ia 
generally  inadmissible,  in  consequence  of  ita 
tendency  to  increase  the  condition  o£  as- 
phyxia; but  chloral  hydrate  may  be  given 
with  safety,  and  the  recovery  of  a  pment 
may  sometimes  be  dated  iirom  the  sleep 
which  this  agent  procures. 

In  reference  to  the  exhibition  of  alcoholic 
stimulants,  except  in  the  early  stages,  and  in 
Cfflitain  cases  dependent  on  a  gouty  or  iheu- 
matio  condition,  they  should  usuaUy  be  given 
in  smaller  or  larger  quantities.  They  increase 
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expectorating  power,  and  ward  o£F  the  ten- 
dency to  asphyxia.  In  the  old  they  are 
especially  called  for,  and,  together  with 
carbonate  of  ammonium,  ahonld  form  the 
main  therapeutic  agents  to  be  relied  on.  In 
the  treatment  of  capiUary  bronchitis,  am- 
monia and  alcoholic  stimulants  should  be 
exhibited  from  the  commencement,  and  the 
quantity  must  depend  on  the  symptoms  of 
each  case.  There  is  one  source  of  oanger  in 
capillary  bronchitia  which  should  always  be 
btnne  in  mind,  Tiz.  the  formation  of  fibrmous 
dots  in  the  heart  and  great  blood-Tessels. 
Theae  depoaita  beeoma  the  proximate  oause 
of  death  m  many  oases,  and  they  are  especi- 
ally liable  to  form  when  there  is  emphysema 
of  the  lungs,  ^eir  presence  may  often  be 
diagnosed  during  life  from  the  respiration 
becoming  very  rapid,  shallow,  and  laboured ; 
from  the  pnlse  being  qaick,  weak,  and  small, 
although  the  heart  may  at  the  same  time 
be  felt  beating  vigorously ;  fr^m  the  voice 
becoming  feeble,  and  the  mental  faculties 
seriously  impaired.  After  death  a  large 
portion  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  may  be 
found  occupied  by  these  deposits,  the  oahbre 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta  being 
also  materially  diminimed  by  them. 

In  many  eases  of  bronchitis,  when  the 
aeote  aymptoms  have  passed  off  but  the 
secretion  continues  promse,  aa  well  as  in 
those  cases  called  bronchorrhcea,  the  exhi- 
bition of  iron  is  often  of  great  service.  It 
Kems  to  give  tone  to  the  relaxed  capillaries 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  to  diminish 
the  secretion.  It  may  be  given  in  combina- 
tion with  carbonate  of  ammonium,  in  the 
form  of  the  ammonio-citrate ;  or  the  tuicture 
of  the  perebloride  with  ether  or  spirit  of 
chloroform  may  be  employed,  or  the  ethereal 
tincture  of  the  acetate  (Ph.  Qer.),  which  is  a 
very  valuable  preparation  in  some  cases. 

Inhalations  are  nsefiil  for  allaying  cough 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  a&ection,  or  fbr 
the  relief  of  spasm.  In  some  oases  ai  seveie 
bronehiya  where  asphyxia  has  been  threat- 
ened, reeovenr  has  fbllowed  tiie  exhibition  of 
large  doses — half  an  ounce — of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine- In  this  dose,  however,  it  sometimes  pro- 
duces alarming  symptoms,  and  it  is  perhaps 
better  to  exhibit  it  in  smaller  quantities 
tentatively.  An  emetic  may  be  serviceable, 
eqiecially  in  children,  if  the  tubes  are  much 
loaded.  Children  suffering  from  severe 
attacks  of  bronchitis  should  not  be  allowed 
to  sleep  long,  for  fear  of  dangerous  accumula- 
tion in  the  tubes,  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  secretions  do  not  collect  about  the 
back  of  the  mouth. 

Patients  should  not  be  kept  on  a  low  diet 
even  at  the  beginning  of  an  attack,  fuid  as  the 
disease  progresses  the  ^nantity  of  food  allowed 
may  be  increased  according  to  tiie  appetite. 
In  the  treatment  pt  gon^  bronchitis,  or 
bronchitis  associated  with  a  tendency  to 
the  finrmation  of  niie  acid  in  the  system, 


oolchicimi  and  the  alkalis  must  be  given, 
and  the  general  measures  used  which  are 
applicable  to  the  constitutional  condition. 
If  bronchitis  depend  on  a  gouty  state,  it  will 
not  yield  to  the  ordinary  treatment,  but  when 
its  cause  is  recognised  and  the  appropriate 
remedies  are  administered,  the  symptoms 
usually  soon  begin  to  improve. 

In  uie  cases  of  bronchitis  which  are  con- 
nected with  heart  disease,  and  especially 
with  mitral  regurgitation,  digitalis  is  often  of 
great  value.  By  steadying  the  action  of  the 
heart  it  relieves  the  overloaded  pulmonary 
veins,  and  thus  'directly  diminishes  the  con- 
gestion of  the  mucous  memlarane,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  paragraph  relating  to  the 
patholo^  of  the  disease. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  scope  of  thi&  article 
to  refer  specially  to  the  treatment  of  bronchitic 
attacks  arising  from  the  various  kinds  of 
mechanical  irritation.  There  is,  however, 
one  form  of  bronchitis  which  may  be  men- 
tioned, viz.  that  connected  with  hay-fever, 
arising  either  from  the  inhalation  of  pollen, 
or  caused  by  some  peculiar  atmospheric 
influence  acting  on  a  peculiar  nervous 
system.  It  is  very  difficult  of  cure.  In  the 
writer's  e^wrience  no  remedies  seun  to  have 
any  particular  influence  over  it,  and  it  is 
usually  only  to  be  relieved  by  removing  f^e 
patient  from  the  exciting  cause  of  the  affec- 
tion. In  the  treatment  of  bronchitis  depmd- 
ing  on  constitutional  syphilis,  the  ap|nvpriate 
measures  for  that  affection  must  be  resorted  to. 

2.  Chronio  Inflammatioii  —  Chronto 
Bronchitis  —  Chronio  Bronchial  Ca- 
tarrh. 

Definition. — A  chronic  inflammation  or 
congestion,  more  or  less  extensive,  of  the 
bronchial  tubes. 

^TioLOOT. — Chronic  bronchitis  very  fre- 
quently results  from  repeated  attacks  of  the 
acute  disease,  but  it  may  be  chronio  from  the 
beginning.  Emphysema  of  the  lungs,  dilated 
bronchi,  and  phtnisis  are  causes  of  the  com- 
plaint; as  are  also  various  forms  of  heart- 
disease,  uad  some  blood-affections,  such  as 
gout.  The  inhalation  of  irritating  partdoles 
gives  rise  to  chronio  bronchitis ;  and  it  is  also 
met  with  in  connexion  with  chronio  alcohol- 
ism.  It  is  most  common  amongst  the  old. 

AvATOMioAL  Charactkrs. — The  bronchial 
mucous  membrane  is  discoloured,  being  of  a 
dull-red  tiat,  greyish,  or  brovpiish.  The  dis- 
coloration is  usually  partial,  but  sometimes 
general.  There  is  swelling  and  increased 
firmness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the 
sub-mucous  tissue  in  old-standing  oases 
becomes  infiltrated  and  indurated.  The 
fibrous  and  muscular  tissues  are  hyper- 
trophied ;  the  cartilages  in  the  larger  tubes 
are  sometimes  calcareous;  and  there  is 
generally  more  or  less  emphysema  of  the 
lungs. 

Syxptoms. — The  ^^ptoms  of  chronio 
bronohitiB  vary  greatly  m  different  cases. 
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They  resemble  in  kind  those  of  the  acute 
affection.  There  is  cough,  expectoration, 
pain,  soreness  or  uneasiness  behind  the 
sternum,  with  more  or  less  dyspncsa.  The 
constitutional  symptoms  may  be  very  slight, 
scarcely  any  effect  on  the  general  health 
being  apparent ;  or  thf  7  may  be  very  severe. 
Three  forms  of  dironio  bronchitis  are  recog- 
nised clinioally : — 1.  That  which  includes  the 
ordinary  eases  of  the  disease,  varying  much 
in  severity :  2.  That  oharactwieed  by  excessive 
secretion  —  bronchorrhcea ;  8.  That  form 
which  is  called  dry  catarrh. 

1.  In  the  6rst  form  of  chronic  bronchitis 
(he  cough  iB  at  first  slight,  perhaps  only 
occurring  during  the  winter,  being  altogether 
absent  in  the  Bommer.  After  a  time  the 
attacks  become  more  frequent,  and  at  last 
the  patient  is  never  free  from  the  affection, 
which  is  aggravated  at  times.  The  cough  in 
rnch  eases  is  more  or  lesE  severe,  but  usually 
most  BO  in  the  morning.  It  is  often 
paroxysmal,  and  Bometimes  very  violent. 
The  expectoration,  in  some  oases  being 
■canty,  viscid,  and  difficult  to  discharge,  is 
in  others,  especially  old-standing  oases, 
copious  and  easy.  The  sputa  vary  much 
both  in  appearance  and  quantity.  They  may 
be  yellowish- white,  muco.purnlent  matter, 
01  more  decidedly  purulent,  of  a  greenish- 
yellow  or  bright  or  dark  green  colour;  they 
are  but  little  aerated,  sometimes  not  at  all, 
so  that  they  eink  in  water ;  at  times  they 
are  nummulated  and  quite  opaque.  In  some 
caseB  the  expectoration  is  foetid,  constituting 
the  form  of  the  disease  denominated  *  fcetid 
bronchitis.'  the  odoui  resulting  either  from 
sloughs  of  minute  portions  of  tbe  mncouB 
membrane,  or  from  chemical  changes  taking 
place  in  the  sputa.  Occasionally  streaks  of 
blood  are  met  witii.  Microscopically  the 
sputa  are  found  to  consist  of  epithelium, 
pusHwUs,  and  granular  matter,  with  at  times 
blood-corpuscles. 

The  constitntion  does  not  suffer  much  in 
mild  attacks,  but  when  chrome  bronchitis  is 
permanent  and  general,  the  system  at  large 
sympathises  more  or  less  severely :  the  appe- 
tite fails,  sleep  is  disturbed  by  the  cough, 
emaciation  sets  in  and  sometimes  becomes 
marked,  but  it  does  not  proceed  beyond  a 
certain  point,  unlike  that  of  phthisis,  which 
is  usually  progressive.  In  all  cases  of  chronic 
bronchitis  there  is  great  risk  of  an  acute 
attack  coming  on,  especiaUy  amongst  the 
aged.  These  attacks  are  very  dangerous,  in 
consequence  of  the  rapid  extension  of  the 
disease  throughout  the  lungs,  and  its  as- 
phyxiating character. 

2.  The  second  class  of  cases  is  characterised 
by  excessive  secretion  from  the  bronchial 
tubes — bronchorrhcea.  This  form  is  often 
met  with  in  the  old  and  feeble,  and  especially 
in  cases  of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart. 
The  cough  is  ^jaroxysmal,  and  attended  with 
She  expectoratioil  of  a  lai^  quantity  of  thin 


watery  glairy  fluid,  or  of  thick  ropy  glaey 
matter,  like  white  of  egg.  The  quantity  ex- 
pectorated is  sometimes  very  large.  This 
form  of  bronchitis  may  cause  death  somewhat 
suddenly  by  asphyxia.  During  the  paroxyams 
of  oon^  there  is  dyspncsa,  but  at  other  times 
it  is  absrat,  except  when  heart-disease  radsts. 
The  constitution  sufiers  little,  and  the  flux 
seems  sometimes  to  be  beneficial  in  cases  of 
obstructive  cardiac  disease. 

8.  The  third  variety,  or  etUarrhfe  tec,  ia 
characterised  by  very  troublesome  couj^ 
oppression  of  breathing,  tightness  of  the 
chest,  and  sometimes  severe  dyspnoea.  Ex- 
pectoration is  either  absent  or  very  scanty, 
the  sputa  consisting  of  smaU  masses  of  tough, 
viscid,  aemi-transparent  mucus.  There  is 
usually  no  febrile  disturbance.  The  disease 
is  met  with  in  gouty  people,  and  is  often, 
associated  with  emphysema  of  the  lungs. 
Pathologically  it  seems  to  consist  in  a  con- 
gested condition  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Physical  Sioks. — Inspection  reveals  no- 
thing abnormal  in  the  form  or  size  of  Uie 
chest,  unless  emphyseina  of  the  lungs  is 
present.  The  expansion  in  long-standing 
oases  is  usually  deficient;  the  chest  beinfp 
rsdsed  more  than  in  hesJUi.  Expiration  ia 
often  prolonged.  Bhonchal  fremitus  may  be 
felt  more  or  less,  depending  on  the  state  of 
the  bronchial  tubes.  There  is  often  increased 
resonance,  from  the  presence  of  emphysema. 
The  breath-sounds  are  more  or  less  changed : 
they  maybe  harsh  and  loud,  and  the  expiration 
ia  prolonged  in  cases  th&t  have  existed  for  a 
considerable  period.  The  rhonchi  vary  :  they 
are  dry,  coarse,  moist,  or  bubbling  according 
to  the  condition  and  contents  of  the  tubes. 
Vocal  resonance  varies :  it  m^y  be  broncho- 
phonic,  normal,  or  deficient. 

DiAOMOBiB. — There  is  ususlly  bat  little 
difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  of  dbronio  bron- 
chitis. The  afieotion  is  most  likely  to  h« 
confounded  with  phthisis,  but  the  ehaiacter 
and  d^^ree  of  the  wasting,  and  the  absence 
of  increased  temperature,  of  heemoptysis,  of 
tubercle-bacilli  from  the  spnta,  and  of  the 
physical  signs  of  consolidation,  will  generally 
enable  the  practitioner  to  decide  in  favour 
of  the  less  serious  disease.  The  main  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  diagnosis  of  oases  where  the 
bronchi  are  dilated ;  this  will  be  referred  to 
hereafter. 

Fboqnosis.  —  Although  in  itself  not  a 
dangerous  malady,  chronic  bronchitiB  be- 
comes so  in  consequence  of  the  liability 
which  exists  to  the  occurrence  of  acute 
symptoms ;  when  once  estaUished  in  middle 
or  advanced  age  it  is  almost  incurable.  The 
complunt  is  further  sarioua  from  its  tendmicy 
to  produce  emphysema  and  dilatation  of  the 
bronchi.  Per  te  it  can  scarcely  ever  be  said 
to  kill. 

Tbeathent. — No  case  of  chronic  bronchitis 
can  be  successfully  treated  without  due  re- 
gard to  the  constitutional  condition  of  the 
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patienL  In  loine  eases  it  is  impossible  to 
cure  the  disease,  and  all  efforts  should  be 
(lireeted  towards  preventing  its  extension; 
sUsTiating  the  Bjmptoms  to  which  it  gives 
rise;  and  mrdiog  oCF  acute  attacks.  Atten* 
tint  must  be  especially  paid  to  the  state  of 
the  heart  and  kidneys ;  the  duration  of  the 
afleetiiHi ;  the  age  of  the  patient ;  the  oha- 
lacten  of  the  expectoration  ;  the  state  of  the 
Itmgs,  as  to  the  existoaoe  of  emphysema  or 
other  morbid  conditions;  and  the  presence 
of  goat  or  rtienmatism.  Speaking  generally, 
chnmic  bronchitis  must  be  treated  by  the  use 
of  a  generous  diet,  with  more  or  less  stimu- 
lants; by  the  exhibition  of  expectorants  and 
tonics ;  and  by  the  avoidance  of  all  depress* 
iag  measores.  The  fanction  of  the  Uver 
most  be  looked  to ;  and  the  administration  of 
a  few  doses  of  blue  pill  with  a  saline  aperient 
often  gives  great  reUef^  and  alters  the  cha- 
raeiee  of  the  bronchial  secretion.  If  gout,  or 
a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  niio  acid,  is 
present,  eolchienm  with  alkalis  and  other 
ranedies  for  goat,  soch  as  a  eonrse  of  Fried- 
riduhaB  or  Munyadi  or  Carlsbad  waters,  will 
prove  itf  great  service.  If  cardiac  disease 
exist,  whether  in  the  form  of  valvular  incom- 
petence, or  of  weak,  flabby,  or  dilated  heart, 
digitalis  combined  with  iron  frequently  pro- 
duces marked  benefit. 

In  the  treatment  of  ordinary  cases  of 
ebronic  bronchitis,  not  dependent  on  any 
organic  disease  or  constitutional  condition, 
(be  patient's  general  health  has  to  be  looked 
to.  Th»  affection  has  a  tendency  to  lower 
the  health  and  to  diminish  strength,  and 
therefore  the  various  tonics  may  often  be 
given  with  great  benefit.  Of  these  the  most 
tuefol  am  quinine*  the  preparations  of  iron, 
snd  those  m  sine.  God-liver  oil  is  also  very 
nhiaUe  in  aome  oases  where  there  is  much 
wastiqg.  The  cases  of  bronohitiB  marked  by 
excessive  secretion  are  generally  best  treated 
by  tonics ;  whilst  those  where  the  secretion 
is  slight~etuWB  of '  dry  catarrh ' — being  often 
aaaociated  with  a  gouty  condition  of  the 
■ystem,  are  more  amemible  to  the  use  of 
eolchicum,  the  alktJis,  iodide  of  potassium, 
snd  mineral  waters. 

In  what  may  be  called  the  symptomatic 
treatment  of  the  affection,  the  various  expec- 
torants are  useful — carbonate  of  ammonium, 
ipecacuanha,  squill,  cascarilla,  senega,  chloro- 
form, Ac,  and  Uiese  may  often  be  beneficially 
combined  with  some  form  of  tonic.  In 
Dian^  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  the  expee- 
timtmg  power  is  diminished,  and  stimulat- 
ing ^lectorants  are  of  great  service.  Much 
eanticni  must  be  exercised  in  the  administra- 
tkm  of  opiates  and  other  narcotics  or  seda- 
tives. When,  however,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  ver^  irritable,  and  when  there  is  but 
little  secretion,  with  a  troublesome  cough, 
these  remedies  are  indicated.   Opinm  is  of 

great  value,  and  chloral  hydrate  is  also  very 

tuefol,  as  well  as,  in  some  oases,  henbane 


and  hydrocyanic  acid,  or,  whenever  spasm  is 
present,  Btramonium,  lobelia,  the  ethers,  and 
cannabis  indica.  InhalationB  are  sometimes 
very  beneficial,  as  of  the  vapour  of  warm 
water,  iodine,  ereasote,  and  other  substanees. 
The  inhalation  of  ereasote  is  especially  valu- 
able if  the  expectoration  is  fietid. 

Counter-imtation  is  one  of  tiie  most  im- 
portant means  we  possess  of  relieving  chronie 
bronchitis.  The  irritation  shonld  not  be  ex- 
cessive, but  should  be  long-o<mtinued.  The 
application  of  iodine  over  a  large  surface  of 
the  chest,  bo  as  to  keep  up  a  constant  slight 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  is  perhaps  the  best 
that  can  be  used ;  but  other  iiritants  may 
be  tried,  such  as  sinapisms,  or  the  various 
stimulating  liniments. 

The  general  management  of  the  patient 
is  most  important.  A  mild  climate  should, 
if  possible,  be  chosen  in  the  winter.  The 
patient  should  live  as  far  as  possible  in  an  at- 
mosphere which  is  mild  and  dry.  Although 
some  cases  are  benefited  by  a  moist  and 
warm  atnioq)here,  the  miyorily  of  cases  of 
chronic  bronohitis  do  better  in  a  drier  one. 
The  skin  must  be  carefully  looked  to,  its 
action  should  be  well  maintained,  and  warm 
clothing  always  worn.  A  moderate  amount 
of  some  alcoholic  stimulant  is  generally 
desirable ;  and  the  food  should  be  nutritious 
and  of  easy  digestion.  Belief  will  often  be 
found  from  wearing  a  respirator. 

8.  Flastlo  Bronohitia.— This  is  a  rare 
form  of  disease,  and  of  its  particular  causes 
nothing  is  known.  It  is  perhaps  connected 
with  some  peculiar  diathesis.  The  late  Sir 
John  Bose  Cormack  suggested  that  it  may 
be  a  variety  of  diphtheria.  It  may  occur  in 
eithw  sex,  and  at  any  period  of  life,  but  is 
most  firequant  in  thoBe  who  are  of  a  stru- 
mous or  phthisical  constitution.  It  has  been 
known,  however,  to  attack  persons  of  appa- 
rently healthy  frame,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  robust  health. 

AnatomicaIi  Chabaotbbs. — Plastic  bron- 
chitis is  anatomically  characterised  by  the 
formation  of  concretions  in  the  bronchial 
tubes.  These  concreticms  consiat  of  fibrinous 
exudation  from  the  mucous  membrane ; 
tiiey  form  casts  of  the  tubes,  and  are  ex- 
pectorated. These  casts  are  either  solid  or 
hollow,  and  on  examination  are  always  found 
to  consist  of  concentric  laminte.  They  are, 
for  the  most  part,  poured  out  into  the  finer 
bronchial  tubes,  sometimes,  however,  into 
the  larger  ones,  but  never  into  the  trachea. 
The  cMts  are  of  a  whitish  colour,  but  they 
are  often  atained  with  blood.  Microscopic- 
ally they  consist  of  an  amorphous  or  fibrillar 
material,  with  exudation-ccrpuscles,  granular 
matter,  and  oil-gtobules. 

Symptoms. — This  diaeaae  is  essentially 
chronic,  but  it  has  been  met  with  as  an 
acute  affection  in  children.  At  the  times 
when  the  casts  of  the  tubes  are  expelled,  exa- 
cerbations ooeoT,  the  patient  being  attacked 
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with  pain  and  a  sense  of  oonstriotion  across 
the  diest,  dyspnoea,  and  an  izritating  cough. 
After  a  time,  varying  from  some  hours  to  a 
few  days,  the  dyspnoea  becomea  very  urgent, 
and  the  cough  very  severe ;  then,  after  a 
paroxysm  of  coughing,  it  is  found  that  the 
patient  has  expectorated  some  solid  mate- 
rial, either  with  or  without  blood,  usually 
intermixed  with  ordinary  bronchitia  sputa. 
The  dyspnoea  and  cough  now  subside,  to 
recur  after  an  interval  of  a  few  hours  or 
longer.  This  disease  may  last  for  weeks, 
mouths,  or  even  years,  marked  &om  time  to 
time  by  severe  accessions,  and  relieved  by 
the  expulsion  of  further  concretions.  The 
matter  expelled  is  often  in  small  masses, 
bat  at  times  oasts  of  bronchial  tubes  with 
several  ramifications  are  expectorated.  The 
disease  may  recur  at  intervals  for  many  years ; 
the  general  health  in  such  cases  does  not  seem 
to  Bofler,  the  breathing  during  the  intervals 
being  unaffected.  There  is,  in  some  in- 
stances, an  absence  of  febrile  symptoms 
during  the  attack,  whilst  in  others  the  fever 
is  more  marked.  With  the  general  symptoms 
are  combined  the  physical  signa.  These  are 
somewhat  pecuhar.  The  bronchial  tubes 
being  obstructed,  portions  of  lung  are  de- 
prived of  air ;  the  breath-soimds  are  there- 
fore faint  or  absent.  There  may  be  dulness 
more  or  less  complete  on  percussion,  from 
collapse  of  the  lung-substance,  or,  as  occurs 
in  some  cases,  from  localised  pneumonia. 
Asphyxia  may  be  threatened  if  a  large  tube 
is  blocked  np. 

DxAQNOSis — ^The  diagnosis  of  this  affec- 
tion turns  on  the  peciutarity  of  the  expee- 
torated  matters.  Doubtless  the  disease  may 
be  mistaken  for  ordinary  bronchitis  or  pneu- 
monia; but  when  once  the  fibrinous  casts 
of  the  tubes  are  observed  in  the  qmta,  the 
nature  of  the  case  becomes  clear. 

Pkoqnosis,  Dtibation,  Terminations,  and 
MoBTALiTT. — The  prognosis,  if  the  disease  is 
uncomphcated,  is  fovourable  ;  but  there  is  a 
great  habihty  to  recurrence.  The  complaint 
may  last  for  many  years,  and  may  ter- 
minate in  complete  recovery.  A  fatal  result 
generally  depends  on  the  presence  of  some 
other  o^anie  disease,  suon  as  pbthiau  or 
pnemnonia. 

Tbbathbnt. — ^But  little  can  be  advanced 
as^  to  the  value  of  any  special  treatment  &it 
this  aflfoction.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  said  to 
have  been  employed  with  success  The  chief 
object  should  be  to  maintain  the  general 
health  by  hygienic  measures,  and  the 
exhibition  of  tonics,  such  as  iron,  qulDine, 
and  cod-Uver  oil,  especially  if  there  oe  any 
tubercular  taint.  During  the  exacerbations 
the  administration  of  ammonia  and  the  use 
of  inhalations  should  be  resorted  to,  and  the 
general  principles  on  which  ordinary  bron- 
chitis is  treated  should  be  carried  out. 

4.  Dilatation— Bronohieotasia.— This 
js  a  rare  disease,  which  arises  as  a  secondary 


affection.  It  is  often  associated  with  seriotu 
pulmonary  mischief,  and  is  at  times  difficult 
of  diagnosis.  There  are  two  forms  of  bronchi- 
ectasis, namely,  general  or  uniform  diUUO' 
Hon ;  and  saccular  or  ampullary  dileUalion. 

(1)  The  general  or  uniform  bronchiectaata 
consists  in  a  cylindrical  dilatation  of  one  or 
more  of  the  tubes  throughout  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  extent.  The  tubes  are  evenly 
widened  for  the  most  part,  and  the  dilatatioxta 
end  abruptly. 

(2)  The  saccular  form  of  bronchiectasis 
consists  of  a  globular  dilatation  of  a  tube  at 
one  point,  or  at  several  points.  The  dilata- 
tions vary  in  size,  being  from  half  on  inch  to 
an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  On  the  tracheal 
side  they  usually  coomiuntoate  with  a  slightly 
enlarged  bronchial  tube,  whilst  on  the  pexi- 
pheral  side  the  continnity  of  the  tube  ia 
almost  or  entirely  lost  from  narrowing  or 
actual  obliteration.  Sometimes  the  cavitiea 
communicate  with  one  another.  . 

The  two  forms  of  brondiieetBaiB  offcen 
coexist. 

The  walls  of  the  dilatations  undergo 
changes  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  The 
mucous  membrane  becomes  granular,  swollen, 
and  congested;  while  at  a  later  stage  it 
presents  a  velvety  or  villous  appearance,  and 
in  some  cases  there  is  even  ulceration  with 
superficial  necrosis.  The  muscular  and 
elskstic  coats  become  atrophied,  and,  coinci- 
dently  with  this,  dictation  increases.  At 
times  the  wasting  of  these  coats  is  partial ; 
some  portion  of  tibe  walls  retaining  their 
natural  vohmu,  and  forming  bands  or  ridges 
elevated  above  the  surrounding  membrane. 
The  dilated  tabes  occasionally  present  an 
appearance  of  hypertrophy;  ^e  walls  are 
thickened,  but  uie  thickening  depends  on 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  cartilages  resist 
the  destructive  metamorphoses  longer  than 
the  other  structures,  but  they  sometimes 
partake  of  them.  The  contents  of  the  tnbes 
may  be  either  muco-pos,  or  pus ;  and  easts 
of  the  minute  bronchi  are  met  with.  At 
times  the  contents  are  very  fcbtid.  Crystals 
of  margarin  are  occasionally  found,  and 
sometimes  fragments  of  pulmonaiy  tissne- 
It  is  said  that  the  ooutents  ma;  become 
calcareous. 

Dilatation  of  the  bronchi  may  be  un- 
attended with  any  chaise  in  the  surrounding 
lung-tissue,  but,  generally  speaking,  conden- 
sation of  the  latter  takes  place,  as  the  result 
either  of  pressure  or  of  chronic  pneumonia. 
In  some  instances  the  tissue  forms  an  abscess, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  walls  of  the 
bronchus  are  found,  whilst  in  others  the 
walls  of  the  bronchi  and  the  surrounding 
tissue  are  destroyed  hy  gangrenous  inflam- 
mation. It  is  generally  not  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  a  phthisical  cavity  and  a 
dilated  bronchus.  The  latter  is  not  charac- 
terised by  the  broken  irregular  sur&ce  which 
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nsoaUy  ezista  in  the  former;  its  shape  is 
gmerally  more  regtilar;  and  it  is  osnally 
oontinnons  with  bronchial  tubes.  The  sur- 
roonding  lung-tissue  has  no  tubercular 
ii^tratioD. 

The  meehanitm  of  bronchiectasis  has  oo- 
eapied  much  attention.  It  is  probable  that 
the  elastic  and  musonlar  fibres  lose  their 
elsatioity  and  ctmtraotilitjr  as  the  result  of 
chronic  inflammation,  and  thus  yield  to  the 
distending  influence  of  coughing.  When 
once  a  dUiatation  is  produced,  accumulation 
of  the  secretions  takes  place,  which  tends 
further  to  increase  the  diuttaUon. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  bronchiecta- 
sis are  those  of  chronic  bronchitis  aggravated 
in  Bome  important  respects.  The  congh  is 
frequent  and  paroxysmaL  The  expectoration 
is  very  abundant,  very  purulent,  Euid,  when 
the  disease  has  laisted  some  time,  very  foetid. 
The  breath  also  becomes  fcetid.  Hemoptysis 
is  oeeasionally  met  with,  even  to  a  consider- 
tUs  extent.  There  is  more  wasting  than  in 
ordinary  bronchitis,  and  the  blood  is  more 
imperfectly  aerated.  Might-sweats  are  not 
imcommon.  In  fact,  the  general  symptoms 
spimacb  those  of  phthisis.  The  digestive 
fiinctionfl  are  nsnally  not  much  impaired. 

Phtbicai.  Signs. — The  movement  of  ex- 
pansion is  diminished  in  bronchiectasis,  white 
that  of  expiration  is  prolonged.  Over  the 
affected  portions  of  the  lung  there  may  be 
slight  reiractioD.  Vocal  fremitus  is  increased, 
ud  rhoncha]  fremitus  is  sometimes  well 
mariced.  The  percussion  note  is  altered.  If 
t  dilated  tube  is  surrounded  b^  condensed 
long-tissue,  or  is  full  of  secretion,  there  is 
dnlnesB  on  peroussion ;  but  if  it  is  situated 
near  the  snr&ce  and  empty,  some  degree  of 
toboltf  resonance  may  exist.  Cracked-pot 
miDd  may  be,  at  times,  elieited.  The  raspura- 
ttny  sounds  are  harsh,  or  loudly  bronchial 
vittiamore  or  less  blowing  character,  and 
they  may  be  distinctly  cavernous.  Vocal 
monance  is  often  greatly  increased.  The 
polGe  becomes  rapid  in  the  later  stages.  The 
temperature  rarely  if  ever  reaches  the  height 
that  it  does  in  phthisis  with  cavities,  and 
the  daily  oscillations  are  not  so  marked. 

DuoMOBia  The  main  difficulty  as  regards 

diagnoBis  is  in  the  differentiation  of  certain 
cues  of  phthisis  with  cavities  from  bronchi- 
ectasis with  large  globular  dilatations.  The 
points  to  be  relied  on  are  that  in  the  latter 
■liwsse  the  morbid  physical  signs  are  nsually 
mot  vith  at  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of 
the  lungs,  whilst  in  ordinary  phthisis  they 
are  found  at  the  apex ;  that  the  temperatioe 
difien  in  tlw  two  affiactions  as  mentioned 
sbove;  that  emaciation  uid  night-sweats 
are  not  so  marked  in  bronchiectasis;  and 
that,  if  cases  are  watched,  there  is  usually 
observed  a  progressive  advance  of  symptonas 
in  phthisis,  whilst  in  bronchiectasis  the 
Bym^ms  may  remain  stationary.  In 
pbthins  ngna  of  consolidation  precede  tiiose 
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of  cavities,  whilst  they  follow  them  in  brtm- 
chiectasis,  and  in  the  latter  diitease  tubercle- 
bacilli  are  absent  from  the  sputa.  Bronchial 
dilatations  and  tuberculous  cavities  have 
been  found  in  tlie  same  long.  The  fostor  of 
the  breath  and  sputa  in  bnmchiecti  sis  may 
cause  a  suspicion  that  gangrene  of  ttie  Itmg 
is  present;  but  the  general  symptoms  wiU 
UBwdly  enable  the  |n^titioner  to  mfferentiate 
between  the  two  affections. 

Pboonosis. — Bronchial  dilatation  is  prob- 
ably never  cured.    It  may  last  for  years. 

Tbeathbnt. — The  treatment  of  bronchiec- 
tasis must  be  that  of  chronic  bronchitis  with 
the  use  of  such  measures  as  are  appUcable 
to  wasting  diseases  in  general.  The  fuetor  of 
the  breath  is  beet  relieved  by  the  inhalation 
of  creasote,  or  some  other  antiseptic.  The 
disease  has,  in  some  cases,  been  treated 
successfully  by  incision  and  drainage. 

6.  irarrowiiLg  or  Obstruction.— Nar- 
rowing or  obstruction  of  the  bronchial  tabes 
is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  may  depend 
on  intrinsic  or  axtrinsio  causes.  Cbmplate 
obliteration  of  a  tube  is  sometimes  found  in 
connexion  with  Inronehiectasis,  immediately 
beyond  a  globular  dilatation. 

^TIOLOOT. — The  intrinaic  causes  of  ob- 
struction are  a  thickening  of  the  mucous 
membrane  resulting  from  bronchitis;  the 
retention  of  viscid  secretions  ;  the  exudation 
of  plastic  material  into  the  interior  of  the 
tubes ;  and  the  deposition  therein  of  tubercle 
or  cancer. 

Amongst  the  principal  exirinsio  causes 
are  the  pressure  of  adjacent  tuberculous  or 
cancerous  deposits  ;  the  contraction  of  plastic 
matter  exuded  into  the  tissues  surrotmding 
the  tubes ;  solid  formations  in  the  pleura ; 
enlarged  bronchial  glands ;  and  aneurysmal 
and  other  thoracic  tumours. 

Obstiuetion  is  most  frequently  met  with  in 
the  smaller  tubes,  but  the  pressure  of  thoracic 
tumours  not  infre<juently  causes  obstruction, 
or  even  obliteration  of  a  main  Inronchus, 
which  occasionally — as  in  the  case  of  aneur- 
ysms— becomes  perforated. 

Stmptohs  If  a  large  bronchial  tube  be- 
come suddenly  and  greatiy  obstructed,  dys- 
pnoea of  an  urgent  character  sets  in,  and 
death  from  asphyxia  may  speedily  result, 
unless  the  obstruction  be  removed.  When 
the  obstruction  is  on  a  smaller  scale,  being 
confined  to  the  smaller  tubes,  or  when  a  large 
tube  suffers  only  from  slow,  gradually  in- 
creasing obstruction,  the  symptoms  are  by 
no  means  urgent  for  a  time,  and  sli^t 
dyspnoea,  sometimes  acc(»npanied  by  stridor, 
is  the  most  marked  foature. 

Phtsical  StONs.— Complete  obstruction  of 
a  bronchial  tube  invariably  leads  to  collapse 
of  the  portions  of  the  lung  to  which  the  tube 
is  distributed,  and  thus  an  entire  lung  may 
collapse  if  its  main  bronchus  be  obliterated. 
Where  partial  collapse  is  produced,  em- 
physema of  the  neighbonring  lung-tissue 
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commonly  foUows,  and  if  one  Inng  become 
collapsed,  the  opposite  lung  becomes  enlat^d 
and  emphysematous.  The  existence  of  col- 
lapsed lung  gives  rise  to  dulness  on  percussion 
over  the  affected  part,  unless  this  be  situated 
away  irom  the  chest-walls,  or  masked  by  the 
presence  of  emphysema.  Further,  obstruc' 
tion  of  the  bronchi  causes  a  weakness  or 
deficiency  of  the  respiratory  sounds,  with  a 
prolonged  expiratory  murmur,  attended  at 
times  with  sonorous  and  sibilant  rhonchi. 
Over  the  collapsed  portion  of  the  long,  or 
over  poitioiiB  of  the  lung  supplied  by  a  tube 
whicn  has  become  completely  obstructed, 
the  breath-sounds  are  absent.  Deficiency  or 
absence  of  vocal  vibration  is  another  physical 
sign  of  obstructed  bronchial  tubes. 

TaxATHBNT.— The  treatment  of  obstruction 
of  the  bronchi  must  depend  on  the  nature  of 
its  cause.  The  chief  interest  of  the  afiection 
arises  from  the  means  of  diagnosis  of  thoracic 
tumours  which  it  may  afford. 

6.  Cancer.  —  Cancer  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  dbcurring  independently  of  cancer  in 
the  lungs,  or  mediastino,  is  probably  never 
seen ;  but  cancerous  matter  has  been  found 
in  the  tubes:  (1)  in  cases  where  the  longs 
have  been  infiltrated  with  a  similar  deposit ; 
(2)  where  a  cancerons  tumour  connected 
with  the  root  of  a  lung  has  perforated  a 
tube;  and  (8)  in  some  cases  of  cancerous 
disease  of  the  lung,  a  timiour  of  a  similar 
nature  being  found  connected  with  the 
mucous  membrane  of  a  tube.  (4)  Cancerous 
matter  has  also  been  found  in  trantitu  in  a 
tube,  having  been  detached  from  a  cancerous 
mass.  A.  T.  H.  WATBHa. 

BBONOHIAIi  aiiANDS,  Diseaaes 

of.  —  Stnon.  :  Yt.  Ad^nopathie  TracJUo- 
bronchiqus  ;  Qer.  Krankheiten  der  Bron- 
chialdriiten. 

Dbfihition. — Disease  of  those  l^phatic 
glands  which  euv  situated  at  Hio  bifurcation 
of  the  trachea,  between  the  right  said  left 
bronchus,  or  upon  tiiese  tubes  snd  their 
primary  divisions. 

OsiiSRU.  Description. — A  short  reference 
to  the  anatomical  relation  of  these  glands  in 
connexion  with  their  patholo;rical  and  clinical 
history  will  be  useful.  Taking  the  bi^ca> 
tion  of  the  trachea  as  a  starting-point,  we 
find  a  group  of  glands  in  the  space  between 
the  right  and  leh  bronchus.  They  are  &om 
ten  to  fiileen  in  number,  and  they  vary  in 
size  from  that  of  a  small  pea  to  that  of  an 
almond.  The  glands  towards  the  right 
bronchus  are  larger  than  those  towards  the 
left.  Glands  are  also  situated  upon  the 
tnbes;  they  are  few  in  number  and  small. 
The  vascular  supply  of  the  glands,  which  is 
fine,  is  derived  from  the  1»onehial  arteries, ' 
and  the  blood  is  returned  to  the  bronchial 
veins.  Afferent  lymphatics  reach  the  glands 
from  the  lungs,  from  the  pleura,  from  the 
neck  and  other  neighbouring  parts.  Besides 


these  groups  of  comparatively  large  glands, 
numerous  minute  lymphatic  glands  are  fonnd 
in  connexion  with  the  primary  divisions  of  the 
bronchi,  chiefly  at  the  back  of  these  tubes, 
at  their  bifrircations,  and  at  those  of  the 
pulmonary  artery.    The  central  group  of 
glands  is  in  relation  in   front  with  the 
pericardium,  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  the 
pulmonary  artenr;  behind  with  the  pul- 
monary plexus  of  nerves,  the  cesophagos,  the 
aorta,  the  vena  azygOB,  Sic.    The  ganglia  on 
the  upper,  anterior,  and  posteiwnr  surfaces 
of  the  right  bronchus  are  four  or  five  in 
number  and  smaller  than  those  of  the  central 
group.   Their  situation  brings  them  into 
relation  with  the  arch  of  ^e  aorta,  the 
imiominate  and  subclavian  arteries,  with 
the  brachio-cephalic  vein,  and  with  the 
vena  azygos,  the  pneumogastrio  nerve,  and 
its  recurrent  branch.    The  ganglia  on  the 
left  bronchus  are  still  smaller  than  those  of 
the  right  side.    Their  position  gives  them 
relations  with  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the 
origin  of  the  left  carotid  and  subclavian 
arteries,  the  left  branch  of  the  puhnonary 
artery,  with  the  large  veins,  with  the  left 
pneumogaatric  nerve,  and  especially  with  ita 
recurrent  branch.   Lastly  it  should  he  stsdted, 
as  a  guide  in  cUnibal  examination,  that  the 
bifurcation  of  the  trachea  takes  place  at  the 
back  in  front  of  the  body  of  the  fiflh  doiaal 
vertebra,  or  between  the  fourth  and  fifth,  and 
in  front  behind  the  lower  end  of  the  first 
bone  of  the  sternum.    The  glands,  except 
when  diseased,  are  proportionately  larger  in 
children  than  in  adult  or  aged  persons. 
Knowing  that  these  glands,  in  common  with 
other  lymphatic  glands,  are  liable  to  such 
diseases  as  enlargement,  abscess,  morbid 
deposits,  growths,  and  other  textural  changes, 
and  bearing  in  mind,  as  just  mentioned, 
their  relations  to  surrounding  organs,  we 
can  readily  see  how  important  is  the  study  of 
their  diseased  conditions.   Not  only  is  their 
study  important  in  reference  to  the  diseased 
glands  themselveB,  but  also  by  reason  oi  their 
modifying  or  masking  the   symptoms  of 
disease  in  other  organs,  as  the  results  of 
pressure  which,  when  enlarged,  they  cause 
on  nerves,   air-passages,  blood-vessels,  &c. 
Throughout  English   and  foreign  medical 
literature  numerous   cases  will  be  found 
described,  in  which  there  existed,  more  or 
less  conspicuously,  striking  disease  of  the 
bronchial  glands,  little  notice,  however,  being 
taken   of  less  marked,  though   far  more 
numerous,  examples  of  disease.    It  is  only 
within  a  comparatively  recent  time  that  the 
subject  has  received  special  attention  and 
been  discussed  as  a  disease  per  m. 

MM.  Billiet  and  Barthez,  in  their  well- 
known  Traiti  dea  Maladies  des  Enfaniit 
have  described  the  disease  in  in&nta,  and 
Dr.  West,  in  his  work  on  The  Diteatet  of 
Infancy  and  Childhood,  has  fully  and  clearly 
described— ondw  the  head  of  Bnmchial 
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HithuiB — ^the  tnberenlar  diseases  of  these 
glands  in  jcmng  subjects.  It  is,  however,  to 
the  late  M.  Noel  Ouenean  de  Mussy,  foUow- 
ing  up  uid  widely  extending  the  investigations 
of  his  predecessors,  that  we  are  especially 
indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  effects  of 
these  le&iona,  and  to  his  pupil  M.  Bar^ty, 
who  has  published  an  exhaustive  memoir 
upon  them,  under  the  title  L'Adinopathie 
Trachio-bronchique.  The  subject  of  dis- 
ease of  the  bronchial  glands  has  attracted  the 
present  writer's  notice  sin^e  (or  even  before) 
the  year  1858,  and  the  notes  of  more  than 
nz^  cases  which  have  fallen  under  his  ob- 
servation will  form  the  basis  of  some  of  the 
eoDcluaions  to  be  snbsequently  stated  in  this 
uticle. 

Morbid  Anatomy  and  Patholoot. — The 
bronchial  glands  participate  in  the  diseases 
which  affect  lymphatic  glands  generally,  and 
which  will  be  found  described  in  a  sub- 
sequent article  («««  Ltmphatic  Ststem, 
Diseases  of).  In  this  place  it  will  suflice 
to  enumerate  the  principal  morbid  changes 
to  which  they  are  liable,  and  the  effects 
which  these  changes  produce. 

a.  The  bronchial  glands  are  liable  to  con- 
gestion with  enlargement,  as  are  glands  in 
other  situations.  Hypertrophy  will  be  the  re> 
salt  of  this  last  condition  becoming  chronic. 
The  glands  in  this  situation  become  after 
childhood  almost  invariably  studded  with 
black  deposits,  the  quantity  of  which  may  be 
so  coomderable  as  to  constitute  melanoma. 

h.  These  glands  are  liable  to  acute  and 
ehrowic  infiammaUon.  Acute  inflammation 
in  this  situation,  terminating  in  abscess,  is 
rare,  but  several  oases  of  the  kind  have  been 
recorded.  A  case  of  acute  inflammation  of 
these  glskuds  associated  with  double  hydro- 
thorax  will  be  found  described  by  the  writer's 
fiiend  the  late  Dr.  Mozon  in  the  Tranacus- 
tiont  of  the  Pathological  Society,  vol.  zix. 
p.  572.  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  glands 
is  by  no  means  uncommon.  It  may  lead  to 
permanent  enlaigement,  to  contraction  and 
mdnration  of  the  glandular  textures,  with  the 
presence  of  calcareous  particles,  or  to  chronic 
abscess.  The  contents  of  the  abscess  may 
be  more  or  less  completely  absorbed,  leaving 
a  partially  filled  sac  or  cyst,  containing  thick 
pus,  or  cheesy  or  calcareous  matter.  But 
these  glands,  when  inflamed  and  enlarged, 
may  form  adhesions  with  surrounding  parts, 
and  the  contents  of  an  abscess,  if  it  exist, 
may  be  discharged,  by  an  ulcerative  pro- 
cess, into  the  substance  of  a  long,  into  the 
mediastinum,  into  the  trachea  or  cesopbagus, 
or  even  into  a  blood-vesseL  General  emphy' 
sema  has  occurred  in  some  cases;  whilst 
the  emptied  sac  has  assumed  in  some  in- 
stances the  character  of  a  cavity  connected 
with  the  lungs.  When  the  matter  is  dis- 
charged into  the  air-passages,  pmruUnt  ex- 
peetorolim  is  the  result.  Two  or  three 
exam^es  of  the  kind  were  noticed  amongst 


the  writer's  oases,  and  the  possibility  of 
their  being  mistaken  for  the  discbarge  from 
a  cavity  in  the  limgs,  or  an  empyema,  was 
remarked  upon  at  the  time.  The  abscese 
may  discharge  by  a  sinus  in  the  neck  oi 
into  the  mediastinum.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  this  kind  is  recorded  in  the  case  of  the 
late  much-lamented  Dr.  Fuller.  A  chronic 
abscess  of  the  bronchial  glands  had  opened 
into  the  posterior  mediiistinum.  This  led  to 
pysemia,  to  the  formation  of  abscesses  in  the 
brain,  and  to  the  loss  of  a  valuable  life. 
Cases  of  great  patiiologioal  interest  iUostrative 
of  tiiese  points  will  be  found  recorded  in 
the  Pathological  TrcmtaeHoM — ^in  vol.  zxv., 
p.  20,  by  Dr.  Coupland ;  in  voL  jjx^  p.  254, 
by  Dr.  Barlow  ;  in  vol.  xxxv.,  by  Mr.  Makins. 
In  vol.  xxxvi.  Dr.  Percy  Kidd  records  two 
remarkable  cases,  in  one  of  which  sudden 
death  was  caused  by  the  impaction  of  a 
caseous  gland  in  the  trachea,  and  a  second 
case  in  which  death  resulted  from  profuse 
hemorrhage  caused  by  bronchial  ulceration 
perforating  the  pulmonary  artery,  due  to  the 
pressure  of  a  calcareous  gland.  In  the  same 
volimie  is  recorded  a  case  of  suppurating 
bronchial  gland  by  Mr.  John  Poland.  Dr.  Gee 
has  recorded  several  cases  of  interest  in  vol. 
xiii.  of  The  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports. 
The  pressure  of  enlarged  glands  may  cause 
dywhagia ;  and  a  series  of  cases  illnsbrative 
of  tiiis  point  collected  by  Kome  will  be  found 
noticed  in  tiie  Medical  Chroniele,  vol.  iiL 
p.  112.  The  pressure  of  enlarged  glands  on 
the  pneumogastric  nerve  may  have  marked 
effects  on  the  heart's  action,  causing  great 
rapidity  of  the  pulse  or  the  conirary.  See  a 
Memoir  by  Dr.  Marklen,  Bvlletin  des  Hdpi- 
taaix  de  Paris,  tome  iii.,  ann^e  1867. 

c.  These  glands  are  liable  to  suffer  espe- 
cially from  tuberculous  or  scrofulous  dis- 
ease,  from  various  forms  of  maUgnant  dis- 
ease, and  in  secondary  or  tertiary  syphilis. 
Of  the  latter  form  of  disease,  some  striking 
examples  have  fallen  under  the  notice  of 
the  writer,  in  which  symptoms  elosely 
resembling  phthisis  exi^«cC  but  which 
yielded  to  treatment  directed  to  the  specific 
disease. 

i£TioLooT. — The  causes  which  give  rise 
to  disease  of  the  lymphatic  glands  being  dis- 
cussed in  another  article,  reference  will  here 
be  made  only  to  the  special  circumstances 
which  influence  the  particular  glands;  and 
thus  it  will  be  suflicient  merely  to  fdlude, 
amongst  predisposing  causes,  to  hereditary 
predisposition,  to  general  impairment  of 
health,  and  the  like.  With  regard  to  the 
influence  of  age  and  sex,  reference  has  al. 
ready  been  made  to  the  works  of  Killiet  and 
Barthez,  of  Dr.  West,  and  of  other  authors 
who  described  the  frequency  of  the  disease 
in  childhood.  The  writer's  olwervations  made 
on  young  persons  and  adults  show  that 
of  68  cases  (of  whom  21  were  males  and 
B6  fomales — in  one  ease  the  sex  was  not 
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recorded)  2  were  under  10  years  of  age,  9  were 
between  10  and  20  years  of  age,  18  were  be- 
tween 20  and  80,  and  26  were  over  80  years 
of  i^e.  In  three  cases  the  age  was  not 
stated.  If  tiiese  observationB  justify  BLny 
inference,  it  is  that  females  are  more  liable 
to  disease  of  tJie  bronchial  glands  than 
males,  and  that  the  disease  occurs  with  in- 
creasing frequency  after  the  age  of  puberty. 
Amongst  the  exciting  caiuet  of  disease  in  the 
glands  we  leave  to  be  considered  elsewhere 
those  general  conditions  which  give  rise  to 
disease  in  the  lymphatic  glands  generally, 
such  as  scrofula,  tubercle,  malignant  disease, 
&c.,  and  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the 
more  immediately  2oca2  exciting  causes.  Cold 
leads  frequently  to  congestion  and  enlarge- 
ment  of  the  bronchial  glands.  But  it  is  to 
local  irritation  or  inflammatory  disease  in 
orguis  or  tissues  with  which  these  glfuids 
have  a  connexion  that  the  source  of  disease 
may  be  frequently  traced.  As  we  find  the  sub- 
maxillary glands  or  cervical  lymphatic  glands 
enlarged  from  irritation  or  disease  in  the 
mouth  or  throat,  or  the  axillary  glands  or 
inguinal  glands  enlarged  from  irritation  or 
inflammation  about  the  hands  or  feet,  so  we 
may  find  the  bronchial  glands  enlarged  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  from  inflammatory 
disease  in  parts  the  lymphatics  of  which 
pass  to  these  glands.  They  have  aleo  been 
observed  to  be  enlarged  in  the  course  of  or 
after  certain  acute  specific  diseases,  such  as 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  typhoid  fever.  In 
whooping-cough  tliis  enlargement  has  been  so 
frequently  observed  by  the  late  M.  Qu^neau 
de  Mossy,  that  he  b^eved  this  disease  to 
be  an  exanthem  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane,  and  that  this  local  condition 
leads  to  enlargement  of  the  ^aads,  which, 
again,  by  pressure  on  the  pneumogastrie  and 
recurrent  nerves,  gives  nse  to  some  of  the 
special  phenomena,  such  as  crowing  cough, 
and  even  to  the  vomiting  so  frequently  ob- 
served in  this  disease.  It  is  right  to  remark 
here  that  the  late  Dr.  Hugh  Ley  speaks  in- 
terrogatively, in  his  work  on  Laryngiamua 
Hridului,  of  enlarged  bronchial  glands  being 
capable  of  producing  a  cough  like  that  of 
pertussis,  and  he  further  alludes  to  some 
cases  of  whooping-cough  in  which  the  glands 
by  the  side  of  Uie  trachea  were  enlarged. 
He  asks, '  May  it  not  be  that  an  enlarge- 
ment of  these  glands  from  a  specific  animal 
jMison,  similar  to  that  of  the  parotid  gland 
m  mumps,  is  after  all  the  cause  of  whooping- 
cough?'  {Note,  p.  440.)  The  same  author 
gives  several  striking  illustrations  of  dis- 
eased bronchial  glands  pressing  upon  the 
pneumogastrie  and  other  nerves  producing 
marked  results.  The  black  deposit  so  often 
found  in  the  glands  is  the  residt  of  the 
absorption  of  carbonaceous  or  pigmentary 
matter  from  the  lungs. 

Symptoms.—  Tlie  symptoms  which  have 
been  recorded  by  the  writer  as  more  or  less 


characteristic  of  the  presence  of  enlargement 
of  the  bronchial  glands  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Cough,  which  is  noted  as  being  a  pro- 
minent symptom  in  80  cases.  In  21  of  these 
cases  it  was  stated  to  have  been  the  most 
troublesome  of  the  symptoms  present.  In 
6  eases  it  was  described  as  harsh  and  laryn- 
geal ;  in  4  cases  spasmodic,  resembling 
whooping-cough.  In  other  oases,  5  in  num- 
ber, it  was  characterised  as  short  and  hack- 
ing, constant,  incessant,  and  in  one  case  the 
sotmd  resembled  that  made  by  the  peculiar 
cough  of  a  sheep. 

2.  Padn  is,  in  regard  to  the  frequency  of 
its  occurrence,  the  next  symptom  recorded. 
It  was  mentioned  as  being  present  in  22 
cases.  The  seat  of  pain  was  almost  con- 
stantly referred  to  the  situation  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  dorsal  v^ertebrse,  at  one  or  both 
sides  of  tiie  spinal  colwmi.  The  pain  was 
mentioned  in  a  few  eases  as  existing  only  in 
front,  beneath  wd  at  one  or  both  sides  of 
the  upper  end  of  the  sternum  and  below 
the  clavicles.  The  feeling  was  described  in 
some  cases  (6)  as  of  distressing  tightness, 
and  in  one  case  as  a  '  spasm.'  Tenderness 
on  pressure  over  the  seat  of  pain  was  very 
frequently  observed.  The  persistence  of  the 
pain  was  very  varied. 

8.  Difficulty  of  breathing  was  a  notice- 
able Bjouptom  in  several  cases.  In  18  it  was 
recorded  as  being  specially  so ;  in  4  it  had 
all  the  characters  of  spasmodic  asthma,  oc- 
curring at  intervals  and  especially  during 
the  night. 

4.  Difficulty  of  twaUovnng  was  noticed  in 
10  coses ;  in  one  of  these  the  difficulty  was 
remarked  especially  in  swallowing  liquids. 

5.  Bamoptynt  was  present  in  10  cases. 
The  amount  of  blood  varied  in  these  cases 
from  marked  streaks  to  copious  expectora- 
tion, lasting  two  or  three  days.  Nc  case  was 
recorded  as  presenting  this  s3rmptom  except 
on  tolerably  clear  proof  that  it  depended  on 
bronchial  gland  enlargement,  and  on  no 
other  cause. 

6.  Congestion  and  puffinete  of  the  face 
have  been  mentioned  as  present  in  S  cases. 

7.  Expectoration  of  mucu»,  Bach  as  results 
from  bronchial  catarrh,  waE  frequently  pre- 
sent. Copious  expectoration  of  pus  was 
present  in  8  cases.  In  each  it  resembled 
the  contents  of  an  ordinary  glandular  abscess, 
but  mixed  with  air.  In  one  of  these  the 
discharge  wae  intermittent.  The  frequent 
occurrence  of  cough  without  any  expectora- 
tion was  remarked  in  many  cases.  Cal- 
careous particles  are  mentioned  also  ae 
having  been  expectorated. 

6.  Loaa  of  voice  (4  cases)  imd  hoarseness 
(2  cases)  are  recorded  as  striking  symptoms. 

0.  Vomiting  it  mentioned  as  having  been 
present  twice. 

10.  Lastly,  the  position  assumed  with  least 
discomfort  by  the  patient  when  in  bed  was 
noticed  in  41  cases.   Of  these  28  rested  on 
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that  ude  on  whidi  the  glands  were  menttoned 
u  b^ng  ehiefly  if  not  wholly  iffeoted.  In 
15  easBB  an  oj^ioBite  condition  was  noticed. 
In  2  cases  the  most  eomibrtaUe  position  was 
lying  on  ib»  back.  One  patient,  unable  to 
lie  down,  sat  when  in  bed,  and  stooped  for- 
ward. One  patient,  a  little  boy,  coold  only 
rest  on  his  &ce  and  knees.  This  case  was 
fiirthttr  remarkable  in  refBrenoe  to  tile  clear- 
ness with  which  the  ditmarw  was  leoognised, 
and  the  ■oecossfiil  lesult  of  snbseqaent  treat- 
ment. 

It  nught  be  mentioned  here  incidentaUy 
that  the  glands  of  the  right  side  were  noticed 
as  bain^  chiefly  affected  in  28  cases,  and  of 
the  left  in  22  cases,  in  4  both  sides  seemed 
equally  affected,  and  in  4  no  record  was 
nude.  The  general  or  constitutional  symp- 
toms  cfHinected  with  the  malady  under  no- 
tice need  not  be  discussed  here.  They  are 
in  DOwias  peculiar,  and  will  be  found  treated 
of  elaewbere.  The  symptoms  described  above 
have  special  reference  to  the  bronchial  glands. 
Hm  cough  and  its  peculiar  cfaaracteriatios 
are,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure  dependent 
on  preaaure  or  on  irritation  communicated  to 
the  paeumogastric  nerves  and  their  branches. 
So  likewise  pain  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
in  B  great  degree,  through  direct  pressure  on 
the  air-passages,  may  also  cause  or  aggravate 
these  symptoms.  Aphonia  especially  seems 
to  have  relation  to  the  condition  of  the  re- 
eorrent  nervea.  In  one  of  the  oases,  which 
the  writer  saw  with  Mr.  Lennox  Browne, 
paralysis  of  the  left  chorda  vooalis  existed. 
The  duagnosu  of  fj^andnlar  disewse  was  clear, 
ae(HieIaaion  eonfiimed  by  the  remits  of  treat- 
ment Vomiting  ia  mentioned  in  two  cases. 
M.  de  Hus^  wrote  that  this  is  a  more  frequent 
result  when  the  left  pnenmogastric  nerve  is 
pressed  upon.  He  saw  a  connexion  between 
the  trouUesome  vomiting  which  occunt  in 
some  eases  of  tubercular  cusease  of  the  lungs 
and  like  pressure  upon  nerves.  Thepuffiness 
of  the  face  and  eyes  noticed  in  these  cases 
is  due  to  pressure  on  the  venons  trunks,  a 
condition  which  also  accounts  not  only  for 
some  cases  of  hsmoptyais,  but  for  bleeding 
from  the  nose,  occasionally  present.  Copious 
and  sometimes  persistent  iuemoptysis  (pro- 
fose,  as  in  the  instance  previously  men- 
tioned) has  been  traced  to  the  perforation  of 
a  vessel  by  ulceration  in  oonnexitm  with 
disease  of  we  i^ands. 

Phtszcu.  Siam. — The  physical  signs  noticed 
in  the  58  eaaes  referred  to  were :  I.  Dultien. 
This  was  present  in  47  cases.  It  was  found 
between  ttie  nuu^^  of  the  scapula  and  the 
spinal  column  at  one  or  both  sides,  on  a  level 
vith  the  fourth  and  fifth  dcarsol  vwtebra.  It 
varied  in  degree,  and  was  more  readily  mani. 
fested  when  the  muscles  of  the  back  were 
strained  by  folding  the  arms  across  thechent, 
and  was  often  s^kingly  distinct  when  one 
ude  was  contrasted  with  the  other.  Dulness 
ms  present  in  front  in  8  cases  (whether  eoinci- 
18 


dentally  with  dulness  at  the  back  or  not  is  not 
clearly  stated),  beneath  the  top  of  the  sternum, 
and  at  each  side  below  the  stemo-olaTioular 

i' unction.  The  dulness  here  was  best  elicited 
>y  the  patient  expiring  deeply  and  holding 
the  head  backwards  whilst  percussion  was 
being  made. 

2.  Flattening  of  the  affected  side  in  front 
was  mentioned  in  8  cases.  DzTtiiniihed  mo- 
bility of  the  affected  side,  chiefly  indepen- 
dent of  flattening,  was  recorded  in  4  cases. 
Prominence  in  front  was  not  recorded  in  any 
case,  though,  no  doubt,  it  may  occur. 

8.  The  respirator^  loundt  were  variously 
modified.  Marked  tubular  breathing  was 
recorded  as  being  present  over  the  seat  of 
disease  in  14  cases.  In  10  the  expiratory 
murmur  was  dwcribed  as  bein^  very  loud, 
various  modifications  of  the  in^urato^  mur- 
mur being  found  at  the  some  tmie.  Feeble- 
nMs  of  the  respiratory  murmur  ns  a  whole 
was  noticed  in  14  oases.  In  some  this  de- 
ficiency extended  over  the  whole  lung;  in 
others  it  existed  over  the  upper  or  lower 
portion  of  a  lung,  behind  or  m  front.  The 
observations  made  on  the  voice  by  the  writer 
were  few,  but  M.  de  Musey  and  M.  Lere- 
boullet  speak  of  a  peculiar  and  increased  re- 
verberation of  both  the  voice  and  the  cough. 
Dr.  Eustace  Smith  has  described  in  the  oases 
of  childr  jn  a  venous  hum,  heard  at  the  root 
of  the  neck  when  the  head  is  thrown  back, 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged  glands 
on  the  venous  trunks. 

DuaMosis. — In  the  present  article  those 
oases  are  not  kept  in  view  in  which  the 
bronohial  glands,  becoming  the  seat  of  wm- 
stitutional  disease  in  association  with  other 
^ands  in  tiie  nei^bourhood,  constitute  lo^ 
and  manifest  tumours — such  will  be  found 
described  undw  another  head  (sea  Medias- 
TiMUH,  Diseases  of).  Nor  is  it  intended  to 
give  prominent  consideration  to  the  state  o! 
the  glands  when  they  enlarge  in  acute  disease 
— where  the  state  of  the  glands  plays  a 
secondary  part.  The  writer  has  been  anxious 
to  describe  and  to  assist  in  recognising  the 
presence  of  a  condition  in  which  the  disease 
of  the  bronchial  glands  constitutes  to  some 
extent  a  disease  per  te,  or  gives  rise  to 
complications  which  it  is  important  to  dis- 
criminate. He  believes  the  symptoms  and 
signs  above  described  will  suffice  for  the 
purpose,  always  remembering  that  in  the 
present  and  in  all  similar  instances  it  is 
necessary  to  take  means  for  excluding  in 
our  investigations  diseases  which  may  pro- 
duce like  pheuomena.  Thus  we  may  find 
cough,  pain,  tenderness  on  presRure,  and 
aphonia  in  a  case  of  hysteria  without  any 
evident  structural  disease.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  small  tumour — say,  a  small  aneurysm — 
may  produce  all  the  signs  of  pressure  which 
are  above  given  as  the  signs  of  bronchial 
gland-enlargement.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
physician  to  recognise  these  differences  and 
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distinctionB,  to  trace  them  to  their  origin, 
and  thuB  establish  as  far  aa  may  be  a  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  the  diseam  under 
investigation. 

PnoaNosis. — FrognoBis  will,  as  in  like  in- 
stances, 80  entirely  depend  on  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  on  its  amount  and  its  coaidititHi, 
on  its  relation  to  and  effects  on  surronndhig 
|oi^;ans  and  textures,  that  each  case  must  be 
iregarded  independently.  It  would  he  im- 
ipossihle  to  discuss  the  subject  folly  here — all 
ithat  oan  be  said  is  that  the  simple  enlarge- 
ments, or  those  resulting  from  specific  dis- 
eases, generally  yield  to  treatment,  and  within 
a  reasonable  period. 

Tbkathent. — In  several  cases  of  morbid 
gland-enlargement,  treatment  has  proved 
very  efiective.  These  cases  would  seem  to 
be  those  of  simple  chronic  enlargement. 
Many  such  cases  have  yielded  to  the  use  of 
iodide  of  iron  in  the  form  of  pills  or  syrup, 
and  to  the  external  ftppUcation  between  the 
shoulders  of  a  solution  of  iodine,  composed 
of  equal  ^arte  of  the  tincture  and  the  lini- 
ment of  iodine.  The  same  treatment  has 
likewise  proved  very  efflBetive  in  cases  in 
which  a  syphilitio  origin  for  the  disease 
could  be  traced.  Symptoms  sni^  as  coiigh, 
difCLculty  of  breathing,  pain,  and  loss  of 
flesh  and  strength,  Ac.,  will  all  require 
more  or  less  suitable  treatment.  The  cough 
and  difficulty  of  breathing  may  in  some 
oases  be  relieved  by  simple  expectorants  or 
antispasmodics.  A  usefid  application  when 
paiu  is  a  prominent  symptom,  is  an  embro- 
cation composed  of  equal  parts  of  chloroform, 
belladonna  liniment,  laudanum,  and  spirit 
of  camphor.  A  couple  of  drachms  of  this 
composition  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  im- 
permeable pdine,  and  t^plied  over  the  painful 
part  for  a  few  minutes,  often  affords  relief. 
Hypodermic  injection  of  morphine  may  be 
required  when  pain  is  very  severe.  Under 
all  cireomstanees  it  is  necesiary  to  improve 
the  general  health  by  wholesome  diet,  pure 
air,  and  the  other  conditions  which  will 
|ffomote  good  digestion  and  a  free  elimi- 
nation 1^  the  excreting  organs. 

KiCHARO  QUAIN. 

BBOlTCHOOEIf  03/)oyx«r, the  throat; 
and  KifXij,  a  tumour). — ^A  synonym  for  goitre. 
See  GoiTBB. 

BBONOHOFHOITY  {dpAyxos,  the 
throat ;  and  (pni^,  the  voice). — The  resonance 
of  the  voice,  as  normally  heard  on  anscdltation 
over  those  parts  of  uie  ohest  which  corre- 
spond with  the  main  bronchi,  and,  in  certain 
morbid  conditions,  beyond  tiiese  situations. 
See  Physioal  Examination. 

BBONOHO-FirEUMONIA.— A  sy- 
nonym for  catarrhal  pneumonia.  See  Lunos, 
Inflammation  o£ 

BBONZED  SKIN.— A  peculiar  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin,  frequently  associated 


with   Addison's   disease.    8*e  Adduoit's 

Disease. 

BBOW-AairE.~A  synonym  for  frontal 
neuralgia,  or  tic-douloureux.  See  M alarxa  ; 
Nbitbaloia  ;  and  Tio-DoDU>UBEtn. 

BBTTIT  (frruti,  Fr.  a  noise).— A  word 
used  to  designate  various  abnormal  sounds 
I  heard  on  auscultation,  in  connexion  with  tlie 
heart  or  vascular  system.    See  Phtoical 

BXAKINATION. 

BUBO  Oov0wi',  the  groin).— Synon.: 
Apoetetnamautnie;  dragoncelus;  Fi,  buboni 
Ger.  Leiatenhevie.  —An  inflammatory  swell- 
ing of  a  lymphatic  gland  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  whether  caused  by  irritation  or  absMrp- 
tion,  as  in  venereal  disease ;  or  referablo  to 
some  constitutional  afiection,  such  as  the 
plague.  See  Bubo,  Vekebeal  ;  and  Rlaode. 

BUBO,  VBNKBBAIi.— DEFiMmoK. — 
An  affection  mentioned  in  the  most  ancient 
medical  writings,  but  not  properly  disUn- 
guished  in  its  several  varieties  until  the  pre- 
sent century.  The  term  hubo  is  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  swelling  of  the  glands  of 
the  groin  consequent  on  venereal  irritation 
of  the  genitals,  and  will  be  so  employed  here. 

Varieties. — Buboes  are  divided  into: — 

1.  Simple  hubo,  known  also  as  tympathetic 
hubo,  due  to  inflammation  of  a  gluad  through 
ordinary  irritation  from  an  inflamed  sorfiKe. 

2.  Specific  buho^  the  ckwnoroue  or  virulent 
hubo,  or  an  abscess  inoculated  vrith  the  pus 
of  a  chancre.  8.  Jhe  indol^t  enlargement 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  accompanying  the 
development  of  the  initial  sore  of  syphilis 
is,  by  some,  called  »yphilit%c  bubo,  though  its 
formation  is  not  due  to  active  inflammation, 
and  is  quite  distinct  from  the  two  forms  just 
mentioned. 

The  glands  first  affected  in  the  ^m^athetio 
and  in  specific  boho  ore  always  those  m  most 
direct  communication  with  the  sore.  Fnrther, 
according  to  Bieord,  vidien  ohanerons  matter 
has  reached  a  gloud  through  the  idisorbent 
ducts,  it  never  passes  beyond  that  gland  into 
another  more  remote  in  the  series.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  effect  of  syphilitic  absorption 
is  general,  and  affects  the  glands  of  the  group 
which  are  remote  as  oompletely  as  it  does 
those  which  are  nearest  to  the  inlet  <tf  the 
poison. 

Buboes  occur  most  frequently  on  the  side 
of  the  body  occupied  by  the  source  of  irrita- 
tion ;  still  they  form  not  rarely  on  both  sides, 
and  sometimes  only  on  the  side  oj^tosite  to 
the  position  of  the  exciting  sore.  When  bubo 
forms  in  both  groins,  there  is  usually  a  sore 
on  each  side  or  one  at  the  mesiBl  line.  The 
crossing  of  the  irritant  is  due  to  anastomosis 
or  interlacing  of  the  lymphatic  ducts  at  the 
meual  line.  And  when  the  ^andular  offeo- 
tion  forms  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  sore, 
there  is  want  of  communication  with  the 
glands  of  the  groin  on  that  side.   Bubo,  in- 
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olading  nmple  and  virulent,  occurs  in  about 


is  not  knowHa 

1.  Kmple  "Bubo.—Adenitit. 
£tioloot. — This  variety  may  be  caused 

by  mechanical  irritation  of  the  surface,  Buch 
Bs  erosions  or  fissures  irritated  by  dirt  or  by 
nustio  applications ;  by  urethritis,  balano* 
posthitis,  or  by  a  chancre  when  that  acts 
oaly  fts  a  simple  local  irritant.  Simple  bubo 
is  iilso  often  excited  by  herpes,  erysipelas, 
boils,  or  other  non-venereal  irritants  of  the 
genitals.  Lastly,  though  nearly  all  buboes 
esQ  be  traced  to  a  lesion  of  the  part  where 
their  absorbents  arise,  there  are  occasionally 
vme  observed  for  which  such  origin  cannot 
be  found.  Some  are  caused  by  excessive 
aeiual  intereonrse  or  excitement ;  they  are 
metipith  generally  among  young  lads  and 
^b.  Snon  are  analogous  to  the  inflamma- 
tioD  of  the  inynini^l  founds  which  Bometimes 
follows  excessive  str^ning  of  the  muscles  in 
long  walks  or  rides.  But  it  is  also  believed 
by  one  or  two  authorities  that  chancrous 
poison  in  rare  instances  has  been  absorbed 
slong  the  lymphatic  dncts  without  producing 
a  Bore  on  the  surface.  This  may  be,  though 
extremely  rarely,  an  actual  occurrence.  It 
has  received  the  names  of  idiopeUhio  bvho 
and  hvlbon  d'embUe. 

SmpTOXS. — There  are  two  forma  of  simple 
bubo : — 1.  Slight  swelling  and  tenderness  of 
one  or  more  glands,  ending  in  a  few  days 
by  resolution.  This  ocours  most  frequently 
in  uretiuitis,  balano-postfaitis,  or  nmple 
chafings.  In  genuine  chancre  the  next 
and  rnwe  Berioofl  form  is  most  frequent. 
S.  Swelling,  commonly  of  one,  eeldcmi  of 
•everal  glands ;  brawny  thickening  of  the  sur* 
rounding  tissues;  redness  of  the  integuments ; 
great  tenderness  and  pain,  especifdlj^  when 
walking.  In  a  few  davs  this  condition  ter. 
minates  either  by  abscess,  the  most  frequent 
cnlmioation,  by  gradual  subsidence  to  the 
normal  state,  or  by  chronic  induration  of  one 
or  mtae  glands.  When  the  bubo  suppurates, 
the  matter,  instead  of  pointing  at  once,  may 
borrow  in  various  directions  among  the 
Isyers  of  cellular  tissue  before  it  breaks 
through  the  skin.  The  pus  of  this  form  of 
bubo  18  always  the  ordmary  pus  of  infiam* 
mation. 

Some  oases  may  tenxunate  by  gradual 
oMi version  into  ohronie  fistuln ;  or  the  glauds 
taa-y  degenerate  by  tuberenlisation  with  sue* 
eeasive  formations  of  abscesses  around  the 
tabereulous  glands,  with  undermining  of  the 
skin. 

Pboonosis. — This  form  of  bubo  is  seldom 
dangerous,  but  always  serious  when  it  causes 
tabercolisation  of  the  glands  and  burrowing ; 
it  is  then  often  very  tedious  and  exhausting 
to  the  patient. 

2.  Speoiflo  Bubo,— Virulent  bubo.  This 
i>  in  reality  an  enormous  chancre,  identical 


in  aU  but  size  with  the  sore  whence  it  was 
inoculated.  This  form  is  never  a  consequoioe 
of  gonorrhma  or  of  otmstitntional  syphilis, 
bat  only  of  the  local  sore.  It  may  be  gene- 
rated in  two  ways.  1.  By  touching  the  sur- 
face of  a  simple  open  bubo  Mrith  chancrous 
pus.  2.  By  the  absorption  of  chancrous  pus 
along  the  lymphatic  ducts  leading  from  the 
chancre  to  the  gland  most  directly  connected 
with  the  sore.  Two  pathological  facts  prove 
the  reality  of  this  mode  of  ori^n.  First,  it 
has  been  observed  that  occasionally  small 
circumscribed  abscesses  will  form  in  the 
course  of  the  lymphatic  ducts  before  they 
reach  the  gland,  when  these  little  abscesses 
are  opened  they  present  the  peculiar  cba-' 
raoters  of  the  ohanore.  Seeondly,  when  an 
efiferent  duct  has  brot^^t  chancrous  pus  into 
a  gland,  the  abscess  around  the  ^andrataiiis 
the  ordinary  phlegmonous  oharaoter  until  the 
necrosing  action  gcung  on  in  the  infected 
^and  lays  open  its  interim,  then  contamina- 
tion of  the  abscess  takes  place,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  abscess-cavity  assumes  the  aspect 
of  a  huge  ohanore. 

The  conditions  which  assist  or  hinder  the 
conveyance  of  chancrous  pus  along  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  are  wholly  unknown. 

The  proportional  frequency  of  virulent 
bubo  to  the  number  of  chancres  is  not  known. 
It  is  far  less  frequent  than  simple  bubo.  It 
is  said  that  women  are  less  prone  to  it  than 
men. 

When  not  accidentally  inoculated,  virulent 
buboes  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  the 
groin,  and  originate  in  the  gland  which  lies 
commonly  in  the  centre  of  the  group  over 
the  great  Uood-vessels.  Occasionally,  when 
the  chancre  is  on  the  finger,  a  glaDd  of  the 
epitroehleax  or  axillary  groups  develops  into 
virulent  bubo.  HUbbenet,  of  Eiew,  experi- 
mentally inoculated  a  soft  chancre  on  the 
cheek,  which  was  followed  by  virulent  bubo 
of  the  gland  in  front  of  the  tragus  of  the 
ear.  This  bubo  is  generally  unilateral ; 
rarely  are  both  aides  of  the  body  affected; 
in  such  cases  the  chancre  is  at  the  mesial 
line,  or  there  are  two  chancres.  Still  more 
rarely  the  bubo  forms  at  the  side  of  the 
body  opposite  to  that  of  the  chancre.  The 
time  for  appearance  is  generally  in  tiie  first 
or  second  week  of  the  existence  of  the 
chancre ;  but  it  may  occur  at  any  time  while 
the  chancre  is  ^reading. 

Stkptoms. — At  first  the  symptoms  of 
specific  bubo  are  those  of  acute  abscess  farm- 
ing rapidly  round  a  sinf^e  gland.  Thus  far 
they  differ  nowise  from  those  of  simple 
bubo.  When  the  contagious  pus  reaches  the 
abscess  accidentally  from  without,  or  from 
within  the  gland  by  ulceration  or  incision  of 
its  capsule,  the  simple  suppurating  cavity 
becomes  a  spreading  ulcer,  which  rapidly 
makes  itself  widely  open  by  destruction  of 
the  iutef^ments.  The  skin,  thin  as  tissue' 
paper,  gives  way  at  several  points,  and  lets 
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out  a  large  amount  of  matter,  which  is  thin, 
yellowish-grey  or  yellowish-red,  with  ehreda 
of  a  chocolate  coloiir  floating  in  it.  When 
perforated,  the  skin  breaks  rapidly  away 
until  the  cavity  is  widely  exposed. 

The  further  progress  varies.  In  the  least 
severe  variety  the  edges  of  the  skin  ulcerate 
irregularly  for  a  short  distance,  then  thicken 
and  begin  to  granulate ;  the  floor  of  the 
nicer  loses  its  unevenness  and  rises  up  to  the 
level  of  the  skin ;  and  cicatrisation  follows. 
But  commonly  a  much  greater  destruction 
of  tisane  is  effected.  The  skin  is  eaten  away 
into  wide  gaps ;  the  floor  burrows  under  the 
skin  in  long  channels,  or  dives  deeply  among 
the  great  vessels.  In  other  cases  the  ulcera- 
tion produces  a  large  shallow  sore.  The 
oontagiouB  condition  of  these  buboes  often 
continues  for  weeks  or  months,  so  that  con- 
secutive inoculation  of  the  akin  is  not  infre- 
quent. The  characters  of  the  fully  formed 
virulent  bubo  are  those  of  the  chancre.  The 
surface  is  greyish -brown,  dug-out,  '  worm- 
eaten  ' ;  the  borders  at  some  parts  are 
thickened,  everted,  and  pared  away,  at  others 
sharply  eroded  or  tmdermined  and  curled  in. 
The  matter  is  thin,  shreddy,  plentiful,  red- 
dish in  colour,  and  inoculable.  Again  like 
the  chancre,  the  virulent  bubo  passes  through 
periods  of  earf-enMon,  ttagnaUon,  and  r^wir. 
The  virulent,  as  well  as  the  simple  bubo, 
is  liable  to  eiyBipelas  and  influnmatory 
sloughing. 

The  duration  of  virulent  bubo  for  Uie 
reason  stated  is  wholly  indefinite — in  a  few 
eases  ending  in  a  week,  in  many  cases  lasting 
for  months. 

Diagnosis. — The  virulent  bubo  has  in  its 
early  stage  no  distinguishing  mark  from  the 
simple  acute  bubo.  After  it  has  become  in- 
oculated with  the  conti^ous  matter  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  every  other  affection  by  the 
characters  already  described.  The  earliest 
signs  of  virulence  are  two  :  the  matter  which 
escapes  when  the  bubo  is  lanced  is  thin  and 
shreddy,  and  the  edges  of  the  cut  become 
in  a  day  or  two  eroded  and  partly  covered 
by  adherent  sloughs.  Subsequently  other 
characters  develop  and  remove  all  doubt. 
NevertiieleBS,  in  some  cases  the  signs  of 
virulence  are  so  feebly  marked  throughout 
that  the  diagnosis  remains  uncertain.  This 
difficulty  may  be  increased  by  the  primary 
sore  having  healed  before  the  suppuration  of 
the  bubo,  or  by  its  being  hidden  in  some 
unusual  position  (urethra,  anus). 

PBoaNosiH. — This  is  not  always  grave. 
Virulent  buboes  often  reach  cicatrisation  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  meanwhile  cause  no  serious 
inconvenience.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
prone  to  inflammation ;  or  if  the  patient  have 
suffered  from  syphilis  some  years  previously, 
the  form  of  tertiary  disease  known  as  phage- 
diena  may  attack  the  ulcers,  and  thereby 

Ssrmanently  cripple  the  patient,  or  even 
88  troy  life. 


B.  SypllilitiO  BuhO.— Indolent  mtiUipU 
bubo  ;  pUiade  ganglionnaire. — This  enlarge- 
ment of  the  group  of  lymphatic  glands  in 
nearest  connexion  with  the  mitial  sore  is  the 
constant,  or  at  least  almost  constant,  symptom 
of  early  syphiUtic  infection.  In  this  it  difiTers 
much  from  the  bubo  of  chancre  or  gonorrhtsa, 
in  which  affections  the  bubo  is  more  often 
wanting  than  present.  Four  conditions  have 
been  noted  to  exist  in  patients  in  whom  the 
enlargement  of  the  glands  could  not  be 
detected,  namely : — 1.  Phagedsena  of  the 
sore.  2.  Obesity  ;  in  such  persons  the  lym- 
phatic system  as  a  rule  is  small.  8.  Second 
infection ;  i.e.  a  primary  sore  on  a  patient 
who  hae  had  constitutional  disease  oefore. 
4.  Scantiness  of  the  induration  of  the  primary 
sore,  the  sore  itself  being  iU-developed.  But 
these  exceptions  are  most  rare.  Foumier 
gives  five  instances  only  of  absence  of  indo- 
lent multiple  bubo  in  266  cases  of  bard  sore, 
accompanied  by  well-marked  general  syphilis ; 
or  2  per  cent.  In  176  similar  cases  noted  by 
the  writer,  three  had  no  apparent  inguinal 
enlargement.  One  of  the  patients  was  & 
very  &t  man,  and  in  another  the  initial  sore 
was  only  slightly  hardened. 

The  seat  of  this  bubo  is,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  groin,  whither,  besides 
the  lymphatic  ducts  of  the  external  genitals, 
those  of  the  anus,  perineum,  buttodu,  and 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen  are  directed.  Bat 
the  glands  of  other  regions— epitntdilear, 
azillanr,  snb-maiillary,  buccal,  oervioal,  and 
nuchat— are  all  occasionally  fbund  primanly 
enlMTged  when  the  syphihtio  poison  enters 
the  body  through  the  regions  whence  their 
absorbent  ducts  are  derived. 

In  the  groin  the  bubo  is  generally  douhlOt 
that  is,  the  glands  are  enlarged  in  both  groins, 
those  on  the  side  of  the  sore  being  most 
affected.  In  a  few  cases  only  the  glands 
situated  on  the  same  side  of  the  body  as 
that  of  the  sore  enlarge,  and  in  rare  examples 
only  those  of  the  side  opposite  to  that  of  the 
sore.  This  enlargement  affects  the  group 
widely,  for  when  the  deeply-placed  glands 
can  be  examined  they  are  found  to  be  simi- 
larly enlai^ed  along  the  iliao  vesselB  and 
lumbar  vertebns.  , 

The  enlargement  of  the  glands  is  first  per- 
ceived about  elevm  days  after  the  induration 
of  the  sore,  though  probably  the  affection 
commences  at  the  end  of  the  incubation  of 
the  poison.  In  extremely  rare  instances 
enlargement  is  delayed  imtil  the  third  or 
fonrth  week  after  the  induration  of  the  sore. 

8YHPTOH8. — The  distinguishing  marks  of 
this  bubo  are  swelling,  not  inflammatory, 
and  rarely  surpassing  an  almond  or  a  hazel 
nut  in  size  ;  gristly  hardness ;  ready  isolation 
and  mobility  ;  insensibihty  to  pressure  ; 
natural  hue  and  condition  of  the  overlying 
skin  ;  and  absence  of  fuliuss  of  the  oelfnhir 
tissue. 

The  gland  in  most  direct  eonmnmicatira 
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with  the  Koe  is  most  enlarged  ;  in  rare 
eic^titms  only  a  single  gland  is  enlarged. 
Copious  enlai^^ment  of  the  glands  does  not 
^K-ays  attend  copious  iodnratioa  of  the  sore, 
nor  IB  scanty  indm^tion  of  the  sore  always 
ueompaoied  by  small  swelling  of  the  glands, 
though  commonly  this  ia  the  case.  80  also, 
iboogh  absence  of  tenderness  is  the  rule,  the 
gloDds  may  he  slightly  painful  if  pressed. 
Again,  though  the  ghmds  remain  distinct 
in  most  cases,  they  have  been  known  to 
eoolesoe  into  a  single  mass,  which  becomes 
fixfld  to  tha  &8da.  In  many  patients  the 
donal  l^phatio  vessel  <tf  the  penis  becomes 
indurated  suffidenUy  to  be  easi^  distin- 
piithed  nndw  the  slon. 

This  bubo  reaches  fiill  development  in  one 
or  two  weeks,  and  remains  without  apparent 
change  for  several  weeks,  or  even  for  two  or 
three  months.  Then  it  begins  to  diminish 
slowly,  but  is  generally  still  evident  in  the 
filth  or  sixth  month  after  infection,  Eind  now 
sod  then  even  for  years  afterwards.  In  rare 
eases  the  enlargement  vanishes  in  two  or 
three  weeks.  The  long  duration  of  enlarge- 
ment renders  thia  bubo  a  valuable  sign  of 
constitutional  ej^ilis  when  the  primary  sore 
has  disappeared.  Again,  the  conspicuous 
eulugetnent  of  a  group  of  glands  ma^  in- 
dicate the  place  of  ei^ry  of  the  qrpUlitio 
poison  when  that  is  hidden. 

TiBmuTioKS^In  most  eases  the  glanda 
nrert  to theirnatnral state.  Scanetimes  they 
degenerate  into  masses  of  fibrous  tisane.  Now 
sad  then  suppuration  takes  place,  not  from 
the  Byidiilitio  change,  but  from  ordinary  irri. 
tation,  and  then  it  produces  a  simple  phleg- 
nxmouB  abscess.  A  further  change  is  apt  to 
orcnr  in  tuberculous  persons.  The  glands 
enlarge  still  more,  grow  soft,  and  oo^esce ; 
presently  matter  forma  in  the  thickened  cellu* 
lor  tissue  around  the  glanda,  and  the  further 
proKress  becomes  that  of  tubercle. 

DuQHOsis. — This  is  generally  easily  drawn 
from  the  character  of  the  swelling,  aided  by 
the  presence  of  other  syphilitic  signs  (hard 
■ore,  rash  on  the  skin,  fte.).  _  This  bubo  may 
be  eonfbunded  with  chronic  inflammatory 
enlargement,  but  in  such  eases  the  history 
and  Pendant  symptoms  remove  doubt. 

Pbognosis. — Apart  from  its  connexion  with 
sy^iilis,  the  prc^oaia  is  good.  The  only 
untoward  termination  is  tuberculous  degene- 
ntion. 

Tbeathbnt. — 1.  Simple  acute  htiho,  from 
what«ver  cause  it  may  arise,  demands  the 
treatment  of  acute  abscess.  In  the  early 
stages,  antiphlogistica,  reat  in  bed,  the  con- 
■taut  application  of  a  cream  made  of  ec[ual 
parts  of  extract  of  belladonna  and  glycerine, 
varm  poultices,  fomentations,  and  baths, 
sometimes  even  leeches,  are  requisite.  Cau- 
ti<Ki  must  be  observed  in  applying  leeches 
if  chancre  be  present,  lest  the  bites  be 
converted  by  inoculation  into  chancres. 
^Dm  leeches  durald  be  allied  at  the  cir- 


cumference of  the  swelling,  so  that  they 
may  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  centre  where  planting  la  most  ]^robable. 
If  suppuration  arrive  more  speedily  than 
was  expected,  and  the  bubo  prove  a  virulent 
one,  it  is  best  to  open  it  frealy  and  trust  to 
antiseptics,  such  as  iodoform,  to  prevent  the 
inoculation  of  the  bitea. 

When  active  congestion  has  ceased  and 
matter  has  not  formed,  the  subsidence  of  the 
glands  may  be  aided  by  pressure  with  a  pad 
and  spica  bandage.  Stimulating  ointments 
and  puuters,  iodine,  and  similar  preparations 
are  of  dottb&fdl  service,  and  may  possibly  re- 
kindle the  inflammation.  When  poa  has 
formed,  it  should  be  let  ont  by  a  vertical 
incision  at  once.  The  proper  drainage  of  the 
oavity  should  be  ensured  by  making  the  in- 
cision long  (J  in.  usually),  and  by  placing  a 
bit  of  drainage-tube  between  the  edges  of  the 
inciaion  during  the  firat  twenty-four  hours. 
Early  evacuation  checks  the  undermining 
of  the  skin  and  prevents  burrowing.  When 
matter  forms  at  several  points,  a  small  in- 
ciaion should  be  made  at  each  fluctuating 
point.   When  free  exit  has  been  given  to  the 

f»u8,  the  groins  should  be  dressed  with  boracic 
int  soaked  in  hot  water ;  and  when  swelling 
is  ^one,  the  surfoces  may  be  covered  with 
bone  acid  ointment  uid  overlaid  by  a  thick 
com^ess  and  spica  bandage ;  which,  slackly 
applied  at  first,  may  be  ti^tened  as  the 
swelling  subsides. 

2.  The  chancrotu  frttfto,  not  being  dis* 
tinguishable  from  ordinary  sympathetic  bubo 
during  the  inflammatory  swelling  and  conse- 
quent suppuration,  requires  the  same  treat- 
ment— sedatives  and  an  early  single  incision. 
By  early  inciaion  the  cavity  of  the  abscess, 
Bubaequently  the  ohancrous  ulcer,  ia  kept  as 
small  as  possible;  by  a  single  incision  the 
number  of  chancres  is  restricted.  Occaaion- 
ally,  but  only  when  the  abacess  has  already 
undermined  the  skin,  more  than  one  incision 
is  necessary.  Caustics  have  no  advantage 
over  the  knife  for  opening  the  abacess,  whue 
they  make  a  larger  gap.  When  the  dwcesa 
has  been  opened  and  the  diancrous  nature  is 
suspected,  a  free  ont  should  be  made,  and 
the  cavity  ^ould  be  well  cleared  at  the  time 
by  injections— of  one  part  of  carbolic  acid  to 
sixty  of  water,  for  example,  or  of  6-10  grains 
to  the  ounce  of  nitrato  of  silver,  or  of  tar- 
tarated  iron,  or  of  some  other  astringent  and 
disinfectant,  and  the  interior  well  dusted  with 
iodoform.  The  injection  may  be  repeated 
three  times  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours ; 
and  constant  drainage  maintained  by  a 
driunage-tnbe  and  a  compress  of  Lister's 
antiseptic  gauze  or  boracic  hnt.  Should  these 
precautions  fail  to  prevent  the  conversion  of 
the  abscess  into  a  chancre,  it  must  then  be 
dressed  aa  a  chancre.  It  muat  be  sedulously 
washed  by  injection  twice  daUy,  dried  by 
careful  mopping  with  bits  of  cotton-wool,  and 
well  dusted  and  packed  with  iodoform  in 
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powder ;  the  vhole  cavity  being  loosely  filled 
with  pellets  of  ootton-wool,  and  compreHaed 

gently  with  a  layer  of  boraoic  lint  and  a 
andage.  Should  this  fail,  as  it  sometimes 
will,  oauBtio  may  be  applied.  The  caustics 
most  suitable  are  the  strongest  and  most 
penetrating,  such  as  Vienna  paste,  acid 
nitrate  of  mercury,  Bicord's  paste  (powdered 
charcoal  and  the  strongest  oilof  vitriol).  To 
apply  the  caustic  thoroughly  the  patient 
should  be  anusthetised.  If  the  least  part  of 
the  surface  is  left  undestroyed,  that  will  re- 
inoculate  the  whole.  Before  cauterising,  it 
is  well  to  scrape  the  surface  thoroughly  with 
Vollunann's  sharp  spoon.  Complete  cauter- 
isation is  practically  very  difficult  to  accom- 
plish, hence  caustics  should  be  reserved  for 
the  cases  where  iodoform,  which  is  painless, 
fails.  Overlapping  bands  of  skin  should 
be  divided,  that  the  dressing  may  be  &irly 
applied. 

Fhagedtma. — When  the  ulceration  by  its 
obstinacy  deserves  this  title,  plan  after  plan 
of  treatment  must  be  tried  till  the  destruc- 
tion of  tissue  is  arrested — caustics  being  re- 
served for  the  last.  To  the  local  treatment  of 
phagediena  that  for  syphilis  should  be  added. 
The  patient  should  be  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  mercury  as  quickly  as  possible, 
by  giving  two  or  even  three  groins  of  blue 
pill  thrice  daily,  or  by  the  injection  into  the 
thick  muscles  of  the  trunk  of  some  suitable 
mercurial  solution,  such  as  that  of  Baggaz- 
zoni  (bichloride  of  mercury,  1  part ;  iodide  of 
sodium,  1  part ;  distilled  water,  64  parts : 
6  minims  being  a  dose).  When  the  patient's 
general  health  is  good,  the  ulceration  seldom 
fails  to  yield  to  iodoform,  applied  thoroughly 
in  the  manner  directed.  Wlule  the  nocturnal 
gnawing  pain  continues,  the  patient  should 
be  narcotised  with  opium  or  other  narcotic. 
The  cessation  of  pain  is  a  signal  that  the 
eroding  action  has  stopped.  When  iodoform 
alone  is  insufficient,  the  continuous  warm 
hip-bath  must  be  employed.  By  it  pain  is 
at  once  arrested  and  healing  soon  set  in 
motion.  As  continual  immersion  in  a  bath 
becomes  extremely  irksome  in  many  cases, 
the  ulceration  may  be  arrested  by  keeping 
the  patient  in  water  for  sixteen  hours  every 
day,  and  allowing  the  night  to  be  passed  in 
bed — in  this  interval  the  wound  ^ould  be 
carefiilly  packed  with  iodoform.  When  the 
ulceration  is  stopped,  the  bath  may  be  dis- 
continued and  iodoform  alone  used.  If  the 
water-bath  fail  (and  such  a  result  has  not  yet 
happened  during  a  considerable  employment 
of  this  method  at  the  Male  Lock  Hospital), 
caustics  may  then  be  used. 

The  strength  of  the  patient,  generally  much 
exhausted,  should  be  restored  by  tonics,  good 
diet,  stimulants,  and  other  general  means. 

8.  The  $yphilitic  bubo  usually  causes  no 
trouble,  and  gets  well  during  the  course  of 
treatment  which  is  carried  out  for  the  cure  of 
the  general  disease.   If  tenderness  or  aching 


occur,  rest  and  a  few  warm  baths  are  sufficient. 
If  suppuration  takes  place  the  abscess  must 
be  incised  and  poulticed.  The  tuberculous 
degeneration  is  best  met  by  remedies  against 
the  diathesiB — iodide  of  ammonium  or  of 
iron,  cod-Uver  oil,  nutritious  food,  sea-air,  and 
other  tonics.  Mercury,  in  j^^-graiu  doses  of 
the  bichloride,  combined  with  the  iodide  of 
sodium  or  with  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron, 
may  be  added  to  the  treatment.  Locally, 
the  abscesses  and  sinuses  must  be  emptied 
as  fast  as  they  form  and  cleared  by  dissect- 
ing the  diseased  glands  away  and  scraping 
their  sites  with  the  sharp  spoon. 

Abortive  treatment  of  bubo. — This  once 
favourite  method  of  treating  buboes  has  fallen 
into  disuse  as  the  varieties  of  bubo  have  been 
better  understood.  The  chronically  enlarged 
glands  of  syphihs  have  little  or  no  tendency 
to  suppurate,  but  subside  spontaneously  if  let 
alone.  Others  only  suppurate  when  freely 
irritated,  hence  the  best  abortive  treatment 
is  to  guard  against  the  increoAe  of  irritation, 
and  assuage  that  which  exists  by  antiphlo- 
gisticB.  In  the  bubo  virulent  by  absorption 
suppuration  is  inevitable.  Thus,  the  sympa- 
thetic bubo  is  the  only  one  which  can  be 
acted  on  by  abortive  treatment.  To  onti- 
phlogistics  may  be  added  counter-irritiuits, 
but  these  are  uncertain  in  their  effect.  Those 
least  open  to  objection  are  vesicants,  and 
the  form  most  beneficial  is  repeated  *  flying ' 
blisters.  By  this  means  a  series  of  smail 
bhsters  are  produced  round  about,  not  over 
the  swelling.  Any  other  plan  is  most  un- 
certain— painting  the  part  with  tincture  of 
iodine,  or  other  uiild  irritant,  is  simply  waste 
of  time. 

Compression  is  of  great  value  for  reducing 
indolent  enlargement,  or  for  removing  the 
boggy  condition  of  the  groin  where  several 
abscesses  have  formed,  with  more  or  less 
undermining  of  the  skin.  It  is  useless  for 
syphilitic  bubo  and  mischievous  for  the  viru- 
lent bubo.  The  simplest  and  most  effectual 
method  of  applying  compression  is  b^  a  gra- 
duated compress  of  lint  kept  firmly  m  place 
by  a  Bpica  handage  of  calico,  or  of  elastic 
tape.  For  abscesses,  careful  packing  may  be 
added  to  the  compress.  Each  focus  of  pus 
must  be  laid  open,  and  bridges  or  tunnels 
cut  across,  so  that  narrow  strips  of  lint  soaked 
in  Uquor  plumbi  subocetatis  and  lightly 
pressed  between  the  fingers,  to  drive  out  the 
dripping  excess  of  fluid,  may  be  laid  into  the 
hollows  and  under  overhauging  borders  of 
skin.  The  strips  most  be  renewed  everyday 
at  first,  and  the  cavities  well  cleared  by 
syringing  with  water.  In  a  few  days,  when 
the  discliarge  is  very  small,  the  strips  may 
be  left  fur  three  or  four  days  unchanged. 
The  first  application  is  painful,  but  very  soon 
an  insenpible  crust  is  formed  over  the  ulcer- 
ating surfiice,  and  fresh  applications  cause  no 
discomfort.  As  soon  as  healthy  granulatiouB 
are  formed  the  plugging  shguld  be  laid  aside. 
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If  the  glands  do  not  Bhrink  in  size  after 
a  fiur  trial  of  the  methods  already  described, 
Uw  patient  should  be  anfeathetised,  the 
glands  scraped  away  by  the  sharp  spoon, 
and  the  woond  well  Bpresd  with  iodoform. 

Bebkblbt  Hili. 

BITIiB. — A  synonym  for  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  and  also  for  the  medulla  oblongata.  Its 
adjective,  bulbab,  is  commonly  restricted  in 
application  to  the  latter,  and  has  for  a  con- 
siderable time  been  commonly  thus  employed, 
aeinthe  terms  'bulbar  symptoms,'  'bulbar 
nerres,'  and  the  like.  This  use  of  the  adjec- 
tiTS  has  led  to  a  more  extensive  employment 
of  •bulb  '  for  the  medulla  oblongata,  because 
the  tmn  'mednlU'  is  ako  applied  to  the 
^inal  cord,  the  '  meduJUa  spiiuJis,'  as  well 
u  in  its  general  sense  of  *  marrow.' 

BXJIiBAB  PABAIiTSIS.— A  synonym 
for  labio-gloaso-laryngeal  paralysis ;  derived 
from  the  pathological  relation  of  the  disease 
vith  the  bulb  or  medulla  oblongata.  See 
Labio-Oiabso-Lastnoeal  Pabalybis. 

BTJLItflA  (ftov,  a  prefix  signifying 
excess;  and  Xiftit,  hunger). —  Excessive  or 
voracious  appetite.  See  Appetite,  Dis- 
orders oL 

BUUiA  (frttUo,  a  bubble).— Busteb. 

BUBaBSaUSDOBPfinCapeCidloiiy. 
Bee  Atrica,  South. 

BTJBHS.— The  morbid  local  effects  inro- 
dneed  by  the  direct  application  of  excessive 
dry  beat.  See  Heat,  £fiRecta  of  Severe  or 
Extreme. 

BUBaS  MTTCOa^,  Diseases  of.— 
fivtue  mucosffi  are  spaces  in  the  connective 
time  labricated  wim  a  small  amount  of 
Minm  flnid,  and  situated  at  points  exposed 
to  repeated  pressure  or  friction.  Structurally 
thi?  are  composed  of  a  layer  of  condensed 
nllnlar  tissue,  fusing  externally  with  the 
areolar  tissue  of  the  part,  and  lined  inter- 
lay with  an  imperfect  layer  of  flattened 
endothelial  cells,  similar  to  those  found  in 
^  pleura  or  peritoneum.  Some  burss,  as 
that  over  the  patella,  that  onder  the  deltoid, 
those  about  the  great  trochanter,  and  many 
others,  are  constantly  present ;  but  new  bursfe, 
equally  perfect  in  their  structure,  may  form 
U  any  part  exposed  to  abnormal  pressure 
■ltd  motion,  as  over  the  outer  malleolus  of  a 
tsilor,  onder  an  old  com,  or  over  the  head  of 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  great  toe  {hunion). 
lAe  the  great  serous  cavities,  bursfe  are  in 
direct  commnmoati<Hi  with  the  lymphatics, 
and  inflammatory  products  are  consequently 
ibsorbed  from  tnem  with  great  reiuiness, 
oftm  giving  rise  locally  to  a  diiSuse  inflamma* 
tiou  df  the  snmnmding  cellular  tissue,  closely 
Memhling  phlegmonouB  erysipelas  in  appear- 
*BHt  Kod  always  aecranpamed  by  high  fever. 
BniaK  ue  liable  to  four  kinds  of  disease : — 
1*  Aoute  iTiflEmmiilifTTi  and  snppun^ 


tion — Aoute  buraitifl. — This  is  usually  the 
result  of  some  more  or  less  violent  mechanical 
injury.  It  may  occur  in  any  bursa,  but  is 
most  common  in  the  bursa  patella,  those 
about  the  hip  and  over  the  olecranon,  and  in 
the  small  iaise  bursa  formed  beneath  an  old 
com,  or  in  a  bunion.  The  symptoms  ore 
those  of  scute  inflammation  generally,  but 
the  redness  and  swelling  often  extend  a 
remarkable  distance  up  and  down  the  limb. 
Thus,  a  drop  of  pus  beneath  a  com  may 
cause  cedema  and  redness  to  the  knee.  The 
febrile  disturbance  is  usually  proportionately 
severe.  About  the  trochanter  the  abscess 
may  assume  a  chronic  form. 

Treatment. — Hot  fomentations,  and  the 
appUcation  of  glycerine  and  extract  of  bella- 
donna (equal  parts),  may  be  of  use.  It  is 
very  important  that  pus  shall  be  let  out  early, 
or  it  may  burrow  extensively,  especially  about 
the  knee.  Antiseptic  treatment  will  be  found 
especially  uaeful  in  the  treatment  of  sup- 
purating bursK. 

±  Cnroxiio  Bnnltla— Bropay  of  the 
bursa. — This  otmsiEts  of  an  acoumnlation  of 
serous  fluid  distending  a  bursa  more  or  less 
tensely.  The  wall  becomes  somewhat  thick- 
ened and  opaque,  but  is  otherwise  unchanged. 
The  fluid  is  clear,  straw-coloured,  and  al- 
buminous in  character.  The  eauae  of  the 
disease  is  usually  repeated  slight  mechEuiioal 
injury,  but  in  some  cases  it  may  be  due  to 
some  of  those  obscure  conditions  spoken  of  as 
•rheumatism.'  The  symptoms  are  merely 
those  of  a  coUection  of  fluid  in  the  situation 
of  the  bursa,  perhaps  accompanied  by  a  feeling 
of  weakness  in  the  neighbouring  joint.  There 
is  no  pain  or  tenderness.  The  commonest 
form  of  this  disease  is  the  so-called  '  house- 
maid's knee,'  but  it  is  not  infrequent  in  the 
bursa  of  the  popliteal  apace. 

Treatmbkt. — Avoidance  of  the  meohanieal 
injury,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  has  caused 
the  disease,  is  most  important  The  swellii^ 
m^  be  painted  with  tincture  of  iodine  twice 
a  day  few  some  weeks,  or  a  series  of  small 
blisters  applied  over  it.  If  this  fails,  an  in- 
cision may  be  made  into  the  swelling  under 
antiseptic  precautions,  and  a  small  drainage- 
tube  introduced  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  But 
before  either  of  these  means  is  adopted,  care 
must  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  the  bursa 
does  not  communicate  with  the  neighbouring 
,  joint.  In  the  ham  it  is  safer  as  a  rule  not  to 
operate,  except  by  means  of  the  aspirator. 

8.  Chronio  enlargement  of  the  bursa, 
with,  fibroid  thiokening  of  its  walls.— 
This  affection  is  most  common  in  the  bursa 
patdle,  but  may  occur  in  that  situated  over 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  The  bursa 
becomes  converted  into  a  dense  fibroid  mass 
of  almost  cartilaginous  hardness.  On  section 
it  is  found  to  be  composed  of  concentric  layers 
of  dense  fibroid  tissue.  There  is  usually  a 
small  central  cavity  containing  a  little  fluid. 
The  cause  of  this  clunge,  as  of  simple  dropsy. 
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is  repoated  mechanical  injury  of  a  Blight 
nature.  In  some  oases  it  seems  to  be  con- 
neoted  with  syphilis.  The  only  treatment  is 
removal  by  tbe  knife. 

4.  Chronic  enlargement  of  the  bxtrsa, 
with  the  presence  in  it  of  the  so-oalled 
melon-seed  bodies. — In  this  form  of  dis- 
ease, in  addition  to  some  thickening  of  the 
wall  and  accumulation  of  6uid  in  the  bursa, 
small  oval,  flattish,  smooth  bodies  of  a  white 
colour  are  found  floating  freely  in  its  interior. 
These  are  similar  in  nature  to  those  found  in 
some  forms  of  ganglion  (see  Ganglion).  This 
condition  is  recognised  by  the  peculiar  soft 
crackling  feeling  perceived  on  palpation,  com> 
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bined  with  the  ordinazy  symptoms  of  an 
enlarged  bursa. 

TaEATMENT.— The  affected  bnrea  mi^  he 
dissected  out;  or  it  may  be  lauL  opm. 
emptied,  and  drained.  The  closure  of  tbe 
cavity  may  be  insured  by  the  application  of 
pure  carbolic  acid,  so  as  to  destroy  the  lining 
membrane.  Mabcus  Beck. 

BUXTON,  In  Derbyshire.— Simple 
thermal  waters.    See  Mineral  Watebs. 

BUZIAS.  in  Hui^rary.— Strong  mu- 
riated  chalybeate  springs.    See  Mehxral 

Watebs. 
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OAOBJEXIA.  (««o'ff,  bad;  and  e£ic,  a 
habit  or  constitution  of  body).— Stnon.:  ¥t. 
Cachexie ;  Qer.  Kachexie. 

Definition. — A  chronic  state  of  ill-health 
associated  with  impoverished  or  depraved 
blood,  arising  from  malnutrition,  persistent 
loss  of  blood-elements,  or  the  presence  of  a 
morbific  agent. 

In  such  diseases  as  tabes  mesenterica, 
lymphadenoma,  and  the  like,  the  patients  be- 
come cachectic  from  direct  depravation  of  the 
blood,  in  consequence  of  disease  of  organs 
which  are  importantly  concerned  in  its 
nutrition  and  elaboration.  In  other  diseases 
persistent  loss  of  blood-elements  arising 
firom  chronic  suppuration  or  firom  repeated 
hsemorrhages  (especially  observed  in  some 
uterine  conditions)  induces  a  cachexia  which 
is  well  desaiibed  by  the  term  $econdary 
atusmia.  Again,  certain  poisons  introduced 
from  without,  and  nurtured  within  the  body, 
may  produce  marked  cachexia.  The 
syphilitio  and  malarial  poisons  are  good 
examples  of  the  first  kind.  Of  cachexis 
produced  by  the  presence  of  morbific 
agents  which  have  been  generated  within  the 
body  we  may  instance  those  arising  from 
defective  elimination,  as  the  ursemic  and 
gouty  cachexife  from  inadequate  functional 
activity  of  the  kidneys  and  liver.  In  the 
latter  connexion  it  shoidd  be  noted  that,  as 
has  been  hinted  by  Sir  James  Paget  in 
reference  to  cancer,  the  malignant  cachexia 
may  arise  from  blood-contamination  with 
the  waste  produots  yielded  by  the  morbid 
growth  in  the  process  of  its  nutrition ;  such 
a  growth  not  only  abstracting  material  from 
the  blood  for  ite  nutrition,  but  also  con- 
tributing efTete  material  to  it. 

It  must  be  further  observed  that  in  the 
opinion  of  some  pathologists  the  term 
cachexia  implies  much  more  than  the 
secondary  ansmia  consequent  upon  the 
ravages  of  a  given  local  or  general  disease 
upon  the  system.   It  rather  signifies  the 


morbid  constitution  vhieh  4»  the  disease, 
and  which  may  precede  its  local  maiii&eta- 
tion.  Thus  we  may  have  the  cancerous 
cachexia,  culminating  in  scirrhus  of  the 
breast,  the  tubercular  cachexia  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  and  the  like.  It  is  thus 
evident  that  with  many  observers  the  terms 
cachexia  and  constitutional  diteate  have  the 
same  significance. 

B.  Douglas  Powell. 

OAOOPIiABTIC  (nun'tibad ;  ondirXacrrw, 
I  mould  or  form).— A  term  applied  to  pro- 
ducts of  inflammation  which  are  more  or 
less  incapable  of  organisation. 

CADAVEBIC  (cadaver,  a  dead  body)— 
This  word  signifies  '  belonging  to  the  dead 
body  * ;  and  it  is  applied  to  the  aspect,  colour, 
odour,  and  other  phenomena  resembling 
those  of  death,  which  are  sometimes  obsraved 
in  the  living  subject. 

CSCHM,  DiBeases  of.— Stnon.  :  Fr. 
Maladies  du  CcBcum ;  Qer.  Blinddarm- 
krankheiten. —  The  structural  peculiarities 
and  anatomical  relations  of  the  cscum  are 
specially  favourable  to  the  occurrence  of 
the  diseases  to  which  this  part  of  the  large 
intestine  is  most  liable,  viz.  (1)  accumula- 
tion of  solids  (fieces,  foreign  bodies,  &c.) ;  (2) 
ulcerative  infiammationy  typhlitis,  &c. ;  and 
(8)  dilatation,  contraction,  and  perforation. 

1.  AoonmiilationB.— Hardened  feces, 
biliary  and  intestinal  concretions,  foreign 
bodim,  stones  of  fruit,  balls  of  worms,  and 
also  gases  resulting  from  deeompositioni 
are  apt  to  collect  in  the  ciecum,  and  cause 
varying  degrees  of  local  disturbance.  Some- 
times, as  in  elderly  patients  of  torpid  habit, 
the  cfecum  is  found  loaded  with  feces,  with- 
out inducing  pain  or  other  signs  of  inflam- 
mation.  The  right  iliac  region  may  be  full 
and  hard,  and  in  it  may  be  felt  a  well-defined, 
almost  painless,  doughy  uneven  mass,  of  the 
shape  of  the  cEecum.   As  a  rule,  however. 
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Kxmer  or  later  the  aeeumoUticm  leads  to  one 
or  more  of  the  following  results : — 

(a)  Obstruction  of  the  howeU.  This  may 
Iw  partial,  as  in  the  various  degrees  of  eon- 
itipatioii,  or  complete.  VThen  complete,  it 
Duy  even  prove  &tal — e.g,  from  perforation 
or  nt^tore,  without  the  csecnm  or  peritonemn 
exhibiting  signs  of  inflammation.  On  the 
other  himd,  general  peritonitis  supervening, 
obBtroetion  in  the  ceecxmi  may  be  quickly 
obocnred ;  stiUt  however,  the  chief  pam  and 
tenderness  may  be  found  in  the  nght  iliac 
ngi(BL  (&)  Preuure  on  adjacent  nerves, 
TMsdi,  or  other  structures,  wodncing  numb- 
ness and  cedema  of  the  right  1^,  retraction 
of  the  right  testicle  and  other  ^mptome. 
(e)  Inftammation  and  Ulceraiion :  stercoral 
nicer,  etecitis,  typhlitis,  peritonitis. 

It  is  of  clinical  importance  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  otecum,  waen  overloaded  or  en- 
larged, may  occupy  an  unusual  position,  e.g. 
a  dte  between  the  right  and  left  iliac  regions, 
ot  may  descend  somewhat  into  the  pelvis 
and  press  on  the  urinary  bladder. 

Tympanitic  distension  of  the  ciecuni  is 
gmeraUy  associated  with  some  fsecal  accn- 
tonlstioD  or  obstruction  in  the  colon  or  other 
part  of  the  large  intestine.  See  Fjeoes,  Be- 
teotion  of;  and  FuTUums. 

2,  Inflammation.— Stmon.  :  Csecitis.— 
Cntil  recent  years  inflammation  of  the  walls 
ofthe  cecum  has  been  designated  by  the  term, 
Tyi^ilitis ;  but  this  is  no  longer  applicable, 
w  it  has  been  shown  that  the  symptoms  of 
what  u  dinically  recognised  as  typhlitis  do 
not  depend  on  inflammatioa  of  Uie  cecum, 
but  on  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  in- 
vesting the  cscwn  and  vermiform  appendix 
{w  Ttphutis).  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  cfficum  is  liable  to  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation, from  the  lodgment  of  fseces,  indi- 
gestible matters,  and  foreign  bodies ;  bat  the 
symptoms  induced  by  it  are,  as  a  rule,  ill- 
defined,  and  generally  resemble  those  of  colitis 
(tee  Colon,  Diseases  of).  It  may,  however, 
lead  to  ulceration,  which  may  ultimately  in- 
Tolye  the  outer  wall  of  the  cseonm  and  the 
peritoneum,  and  thus  indnee  typhlitis. 

S^BUatatlon,  Oontraotlon, and  Per. 
fenrtiou. — The  escnm  may  be  (1)  dilated, 
fam  accumulation  within  it  of  solids  and 
giWfl,  or  from  obstraction  in  tiie  colon ; 
(2)  eontraeted,  from  growths  polypi,  cystic 
tumoor,  cancer,  &c.),  or  cicatrisation  of  ulcers 
(tabercnlar,  dysenteric) ;  or  (8)  per/orated, 
from  nlcraation  (stercoral,  enteric,  tubercular, 
cancerous,  dysenteric),  from  tearing  of  the 
wall  by  over-distension,  or  from  a  typhlitio 
abscess  (originating  in  the  appendix  vermi- 
fbnnis)  opening  into  it. 

Gboboe  Ouves. 

CALCABBOira  DBOSNXBATION. 

A  fimn  of  degeneration  ehanusterised  by  the 
d^nut  in  the  tissues  of  esrthy  salts,  eqtecially 
those  of  lime.   See  DxaKXEUTZOV. 


CALOTTZJ  (calx,  challc).— DEnHmoH. 
The  term  calculus  is  now  applied  to  any 
kind  of  concretion  formed  in  the  duots  or 
passages  of  glandular  organs ;  though  older 
writers  limited  its  emplo^-ment  to  the  desig- 
nation of  concretions  met  with  in  the  kidneys 
and  urinary  bladder. 

Vabieties.  —  The  following  is  a  concise 
summary  of  the  principal  calculous  concre- 
tions met  with  in  the  human  body,  given 
in  their  alphabetioal  order. 

1.  Biliary  Calonli.— Biliary  calculi  vary 
considerably  in  size,  number,  form,  and  com- 
position. In  sixe  they  range  frcnn  minute 
grains  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  a  mass 
as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  The  smaller  they  are, 
generally,  the  larger  is  their  number.  Their 
form  is  very  various.  When  s(^taiy  they  are 
usually  round  or  oval ;  when  numerous  they 
are  generally  more  or  less  irregular  in  shape, 
their  surfaces  being  flattened  and  faceted 
from  compression.  The  colour  is  nsually  a 
blackish-green  or  brown,  less  frequently 
yellow  or  greyish-white.  In  consistence, 
some  are  soft  like  wax ;  others  hard,  dry, 
and  friable.  On  section  they  will  be  found 
to  differ  widely — some  being  granular,  and 
made  up  of  aub-morphous  particles  without 
any  apparent  nucleus;  others  crystalline, 
the  glistening  white  crystals  (t^olesterin) 
radiating  from  a  central  nudeus,  which  is 
fre^uenUy  found  to  coiuist  of  inspissated  bile. 
Bihary  calculi  consist  of  two  kinds,  (a)  Those 
of  the  one  group  are  formed  of  cholesterin  and 
bile-pigments,  mixed  with  a  variable  propor- 
tion of  insoluble  organic  matter,  fatty  matter, 
stearate  of  lime,  and  traces  of  the  earthy 
phosphates.  To  separate  the  cholesterin, 
finely  powder  the  gall-stone  and  thoroughly 
exhaust  with  ether ;  the  ethereal  solution  on 
evaporation  yields  amorphous  cholesterin. 
To  obtain  it  in  the  crysttdline  form,  it  must 
be  redisBolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  which  on 
cooling  deposits  it  in  characteristic,  glisten* 
ii^,  rhombic  plates.  The  pigmentary  matters 
can  be  obtuned  by  exhausting  the  residue 
of  the  crushed  gall-stone,  &c£aL  which  the 
cholesterin  has  been  removed,  successively 
with  water,  alcohol,  and  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  dried  residue  is  then  boiled  with 
pure  chloroform  for  some  time,  and  the 
chloroform  extract  is  distilled  to  near  dry- 
ness, and  several  volumes  of  alcohol  are 
added,  which  throws  down  bilirubin.  Bili- 
rubin thus  obtained  is  an  orange-red  powder, 
insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  slightly  soluble 
in  alcohol,  but  very  freely  soluble  in  chloro- 
form. On  passing  a  current  of  air  through 
an  alkaline  solution  of  bilirubin  the  solution 
acquires  a  green  colour— biliverdin.  Accord- 
ing to  Stadder,  biliverdin  is  foimed  from 
bilirubin  by  the  addition  of  one  atom  of 
water  in  the  presence  of  oxygen.  A  brown 
pigment,  biliniscin,  can  also  be  obtained  by 
acting  on  bilirubin  with  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
(6)  Calculi  of  the  other  group  are  composed 
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■olefy  of  one  snbstance :  such  are  the  small 
white  pearly  oalouh,  frequently  passed  by 
yoong  children  and  very  old  persons,  and 
which  consist  entirely  of  cholesterin  ;  small 
black  masses  like  dried  tar  which  consist  of 
pigment ;  and  brownish,  irregular  fragments 
which  are  formed  solely  of  stearate  of  lime. 

2.  Intestinal  Calculi.— Intestinal  cal- 
culi are  rare  in  man  and  oamivorous  animals, 
but  are  not  uncommon  in  herbivorous 
aniznalB.  They  eonBiet  almost  entirely  of 
anunonio  -  msgaesiom  phosphate,  calcium 
phoephate,  and  caloinm  carbonate,  deposited 
round  a  nticleuB,  genersJly  a  fr^ment  of 
some  indigestible  material  of  the  food,  such 
as  stones  of  fruit,  husks  of  grain,  or  portions 
of  bone.  There  is  a  kind  of  intestinal  cal- 
culus occasionally  met  witii  among  Scottish 
and  Lancashire  peo[de,  who  use  oatmeal 
largely  as  food,  which  is  chiefly  composed 
of  the  hairs  and  fragments  of  the  envelopes 
of  the  oat,  encrusted  with  calcium  phosphate 
and  carbonate.  Magnesium  carbonate  when 
taken  habitually  and  in  bulk  is  apt  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  bowels  and  concrete  there ; 
there  is  now  less  risk  of  that  danger  mnce 
the  fluid  forms  of  magnesia  have  come  into 
snoh  genend  nse. 

8.  ihuiOTeatiO  Calonli.— Calculi  in  eoa- 
nexioa  wittf  the  pancreas  are  the  rarest  of 
all  glandular  conOTctions.  When  fbund  they 
are  generally  numerous,  being  met  with  in 
the  main  duct,  the  accessory  duct,  and  even 
in  the  smaller  radicles.  The  size  varies 
greatly,  the  largeet  that  has  come  under  the 
writer's  observation  being  quite  one  inch  in 
length.  They  are  generally  oval  in  shape,  and 
their  surface  has  frequently  a  worm-eaten 
appearance,  of  whitish  colour,  which  when 
rubbed  acquires  an  enamel-like  lustre.  When 
broken,  the  fracture  often  presents  a  white, 
glistening,  porcelain  appearance.  One  cal- 
culus analysed  by  the  writer  gave  a  percent- 
age composition  of  organic  matter  24,  flxed 
ino^anio  salts  76.  The  bulk  of  the  fixed 
inorgwie  salts  eonaisted  of  oalcinm  carbonate, 
calcium  phosphate  being  present  in  much 
smaller  proportion. 

4.  Prostatio  Oalouli. — Prostatic  calculi 
consist  eseentially  of  calcium  phosphate  and 
calcium  carbonate,  though  incidentally  traces 
of  nric  acid,  calcium  oxalate,  and  ammooio- 
magnesium  phosphate  may  be  found.  They 
occur  in  three  forms,  namely  (a)  small,  rough 
concretions,  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  a 
hazel-nut ;  (b)  irregular  masses  with  porce- 
lainons  appearance;  and  (c)  large  regular  con- 
cretions. The  quantity  of  earthy  matter  that 
may  be  deposited  in  the  prostate  gland  is 
oAen  enormous.  When  the  caicuh  are  of  the 
small  Tariety,  fifty  or  sixty  may  be  present, 
and  a  gland  may  fed  like  a  bag  of  nuts. 
The  Hunterian  Museum  contains  a  specimen 
showing  the  enormons  size  these  concretions 
may  attain.   See  Prostate,  Diseases  at 

0.  SaliTsry  OaloulL— These  an  genw- 


ally  rough  externally,  irregular  in  shape,  and 
are  usufJly  found  near  the  orifice  of  the  duct, 
which  they  obstruct.  The  nucleus  frequently 
consists  of  some  foreign  body  which  haHa 
accidentally  found  its  way  into  the  duct,  as 
a  splinter  of  wood  or  a  fragment  of  bone. 
Their  chief  component  is  calcium  carbonate, 
of  which  they  contain  more  than  any  other 
kind  of  conoretiicai,  and  traces  of  earthy 
phosphates. 

6.  ITrinary  Oalouli.— Urinary  calcnli 
vary  oonsidenibly  in  size,  form,  colour,  and 
general  mpiearancet  aooording  to  their  oom- 
position.  The  oonstitoents  that  form  these 
stones  are  nric  acid,  urates,  oystin,  xanthtn, 
calcium  oxalate,  calcium  phosphate,  magne- 
sium phosphate,  ammonio-magnesimn  phoe- 
phate, calcium  carbonate,  and  also  concre- 
tions of  blood  and  &tty  substances  (orostea- 
litii).  Any  of  the  above-named  substances, 
combined  with  a  varying  proportion  of  organic 
matter,  may  constitute  the  sole  ingredient  of 
a  calculus;  more  commonly,  however,  two 
or  more  are  associated  together.  To  fiilly 
ascertain  the  composition  of  the  mass  of  the 
calculus  it  must  be  sawn  across,  and  if  made 
np  of  different  layers,  a  portion  of  each  \a,yer 
must  be  analysed.^  Bee  the  articles  cm  tho 
several  kinds  of  uzmary  calculi;  and  Ubike, 
Morbid  Conditions  of. 

Patholoot. — ^^e  manner  in  which  these 
concretions  are  formed,  especially  renal  and 
urinary  calculi,  has  long  been  a  matter  of 
speculation  with  physicians,  some  regardinff 
them  as  of  purely  local  origin,  others  en- 
deavouring to  show  that  they  are  the  result 
of  some  peculiar  diathesis,  wherein  urio 
acid,  the  phosphates,  Ac.,  are  formed  in  the 
body  so  profusely,  and  are  eliminated  in  such 
quantities  as  to  be  precipitated  in  the  pas- 
sages.  The  researches  of  Ord  and  Carter 
have  thrown  much  hght  on  this  obscure 
subject.  They  have  shown  that  the  particles 
constituting  the  bnlk  of  the  calculus  are  not 
mere  accretions,  formed  in  the  urinary 
passages  by  a  process  of  chemical  precipita- 
tion, in  the  presence  of  blood,  mucus,  Ac. ; 
but  consist  of  structures,  designated  as  *  snb- 
moxpbous ' — granules,  spheroids,  lamime,  Ac. 
— and  which  require  considerable  time  for 
their  formation.  They  have  shown  that  this 
modification  of  form,  i.€.  the  change  from 
the  crystalline  to  the  submolphous  type,  can 
be  artificially  produced  by  allowing  two 
saline  solutions  to  intermix  slowly  through 
a  colloid  medium ;  as  gum,  albumen,  kc. ; 
the  more  slowly  the  mixture  is  effected  and 
the  denser  the  colloid,  the  more  perfect  is 
the  change  to  the  submorphous  condition. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  coUoid  medium  is 
attenuated,  and  ^  admixture  rapid,  the 
crystalline  fbnn  is  more  or  less  retained. 
The  nature  of  this  colloid  medium  has  not 
been  clearly  made  out.  The  fact  that  caleolus 
rarely  accompanies  Bright's  disease  diows 
that  the  ordinary  effusion  of  blood  or  albumen 
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into  the  renal  tubules  does  not  fornish  the 
Decesaarr  medium.  Indeed,  if  simple  effu- 
■ion  fibrin,  or  increased  secretion  of  mucus, 
fnmiahed  the  colloid,  calculus,  instead  of 
being  comparatively  a  rare  disease,  would  be 
extremely  common.  Some  authors  have  re- 
garded the  '  entangling  mucus  *  as  the  pro- 
duct of  a  Q>ecific  catarrh.  Thus  Meckel 
nwaks  of  a  stone-fonningcatarrh  {Mietnbilden- 
iender  Katarrh) ;  uid  the  late  Dr.  Owen 
Bees  pointed  out  that  among  the  evils 
attendant  npon  gout  is  'a  tendency  of 
rnnoouBmenutranes  to  secrete  a  visoid  mucus, 
which  modifies  'the  ordinary  crystalline 
character  of  uric  acid,  causing  it  to  appear 
in  s^utinated  masses,  which  adhere  to  the 
■ides  of  the  urinary  passages.'  In  specula- 
tions as  to  the  origin  of  stone,  too  little 
attention  has  as  yet  been  paid  to  the  condi- 
tioa  of  the  renal  cells.  These  cells  normally 
eliminate  the  orinary  constituents ;  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  that  under  certain 
conditions  of  vital  impairment  these  sub- 
■taoces  may  be  retained  and  depoBitod, 
instead  of  being  eliminated,  the  cell  itself 
fornishing  the  colloid  medium.  The  objec- 
tion urged  against  this  view  is  HuA  recent 
observers  have  discovered  no  satia&ctory 
ngns  of  cell-structure  in  the  matrix  of  calculi ; 
bntthis  objection  can  hardly  be  considered 
btal,  since  the  accretion  of  particles  within 
the  cell  woold  gradually  destroy  the  cell-struc- 
ture. Professor  Quekett,  however,  figured 
(Med.  Times,  vol.  zxiv.  p.  652,  1851)  crystals 
of  c^ium  oxalate  and  triple  phosphate 
eontained  in  cells  taken  fi-om  himian  tubuli 
niioiferi ;  and  though  his  observations  have 
not  been  confirmed  by  others,  still  the 
■eenracy  of  his  work  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned, and  it  may  be  when  the  tubuli 
niiniferi  of  persons  dying  of  calculous  affec- 
tions come  to  be  more  frequently  examined 
by  pathologisteioells  contaimng  calculous  eon* 
■titasnts  at  an  early  stage  of  depositicm  may 
be  observed— that  is,  before  the  cell-waiU  is 
destroyed.  It  is  a  remarkable  &ct  that 
caleoIoQS  deposit  commencing  in  the  kidney 
tubules  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  convoluted 
portion  of  the  tubule,  but  invariably  occurs 
at  tiie  apices  of  the  mammillary  processes, 
the  extremities  of  the  duoti  papUlaras.  Now 
less  blood  circulates  through  this  portion  of 
the  kidney  than  through  any  other  part  of  it, 
and  moreover  in  the  duoti  papillares  the 
basement  membrane  (tunica  propria)  dis- 
sppears  and  the  wall  consists  of  epithelium 
uone.  May  not  these  anatomical  diCTerences 
render  the  cells  of  this  part  of  the  tubule 
more  liable  to  calculous  deposit — in  short,  to 
Qnde^  calculous  degeneration  ? 

C.  H.  Balfb. 
OAUPEBS.— An  wstroment  employed 
for  measuring  diameters,  used  more  especi- 
aDy  in  clinical  medicine  for  measuring  the 
diameters  of  the  ohest.  Bm  Fhtsxcal  Ex- 
ammahok. 


OALTTTIES  (ealvtu,  bald).— Sthow.  : 
Alopecia  calvo. — A  synonym  wr  baldness. 
See  Baldness. 

CAITABIES,  The,  in  North-east 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  Tenexifi^— Mean  tem- 
perature in  winter,  64°  to  85°.  'Warmer, 
drier,  but  more  variable,  than  Madeira.  East 
winds  firom  Africa.  See  Cldutb,  Treatment 
of  Disease  by. 

CANCEB  (cancer,  a  crab).— Stnow.: 
Caroinoma ;  Fr.  Cancer ;  Ger.  Kreba. 

DEFiKmoH.~The  word  cancer  is  without 
histological  meaning.  "We  find  it  and  its 
synonym  carcinoma  nsed  as  long  ago  as  the 
tmie  of  Hippocrates,  and  the  latter  term  was 
then,  as  is  the  former  at  the  present  day  by 
the  vulgar,  applied  to  any  new-growth  of  a 
malignant  character.  The  name  originated 
in  the  large  ramifying  veins  and  puckered 
furrows  which  spread  from  a  cicatrising 
cancer  that  is  involving  the  skin.  When  the 
broad  distinction  between  the  epi&elial  and 
connective-tiune  tjpe  of  tumours  vas 
established  by  Virchow  and  others,  ii  was 
decided  to  retain  the  word  cancer  as  the 
name  for  the  more  malignant  or  epithelial 
growths ;  while  the  equally  meanin^ess  but 
less  formidable  word  awrcoma  has  been,  from 
this  time,  confined  to  those  tumours  which 
have  connective  tissue  for  their  type.  See 

TUUOURS. 

In  this  sense  of  the  word  the  cancers 
form  a  class  which  is,  on  the  whole,  easily 
distinguished  by  definite  microscopical  and 
clinicsJ  characters  ;  but  at  two  points,  at 
least,  the  difference  from  simpler  growths  is 
almost  imperceptible.  First,  as  a  matter 
of  accident,  one  sarcoma  (the  alveolar)  re- 
sembles a  cancer  so  closely  in  microscopical 
structure,  that  it  is  impossible  to  distin^iish 
between  them  without  reference  to  dmical 
&ct8;  and,  in  the  second  place,  as  cancers 
are  essentially  depraved  modifications  of 
epithelial,  epidermic,  or  glandular  structures, 
they  may  be  found  to  differ  so  slightly  in 
histological  characters  from  simple  hyper- 
trophies, that  the  fact  of  ultimate  malignancy 
is  oflen  all  that  can  decide  between,  say,  a 
papilloma  and  an  epithelioma,  a  glandular 
cancer  of  the  rectum  and  a  simple  polypus, 
or  a  seirrhus  of  the  breast  and  a  chronic 
mammary  tumonr. 

HiSTOLOGiCAii  Stboctdbb. — Histologically, 
cancers  are  distin^ished  by  consisting  partly 
of  cells  of  an  obviously  epithelial  origin  and 
partly  of  connective  tissue.  The  connective 
tissue  forms  alveolar  spaces,  and  may  vary  in 
structure  from  a  loose  fibro-cellular  material 
to  strong  and  old  fibrous  tissae.  The 
alveolar  spaces  communicate  with  each 
other  and  contain  the  epithelial  cells.  These 
vary  much  in  shape,  size,  and  arrangement, 
but  are  always  easily  separable  firiom  the 
surrounding  connective  tissue,  while  they 
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are  never  separated  firom  (me  another  by  a 
stroma  of  any  soil 

CunioalChabactebs.— Clinically,  cancers 
are  diBtinguished  by  the  structures  in  which 
they  originate ;  by  the  method  of  their  re- 
currence and  their  mode  of  growth ;  as  well  as 
by  a  few  characteristics  apparent  to  the  eye 
and  touch. 

Seat. — As  their  nature  would  a  priori 
have  rendered  almost  certain,  cancers  pro- 
bably never  originate  except  in  connexion 
with  epithelial  or  epidermic  structoree — 
in  sk^,  mucous  membrane,  or  secreting 
glands ;  but  as  the  epidermis  and  epithelium, 
the  original  upper  and  lower  layers  of  the 
embryo,  are  widely  diffused  throughout  the 
body,  and  often  intimately  associated  with 
the  descendants  of  the  cells  of  the  middle 
layer,  it  is  not  surprising  that  primary 
cancers  have  been  described  as  occurring  in 
organs  which  have  their  origin  firom  con- 
nective tissue  only.  Stich  are  the  instances 
of  primary  cancer  of  bone  and  lymphatic 
glands,  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence 
of  which  may  be  at  present  considered 
undecided. 

Seewrrenee. — The  first  recurrence  is  almost 
without  exception  in  the  lymphatic  glands, 
which  oollect  tiieir  supply  of  lymph  from  the 
■eat  of  the  original  tumour ;  when  this  has 
occurred  the  process  may  be  repeated  in  the 
next  proximal  lymphatic  glands,  or  numerous 
distinct  tumours  may  appear  in  different  parts 
of  the  body  ;  but  if  a  smgle  growth  occur  in 
another  loci^ity  without  previous  glandular 
enlargement,  the  case  may  probably  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  double  prmiary  development. 
A  soft  cancer  may  break  into  the  abdominal 
cavity,  where  its  small  particles  may  stick 
to  various  parts  of  the  peritoneum  and  form 
the  starting-points  of  new-growths  (dis- 
seminated cancer  of  the  peritoneum) ;  it  is 
probable  that  a  similar  seeding  may  take 
place  into  the  lungs  when  an  ulcerated  epi- 
thelionuti  projects  into  the  trachea.  The  re- 
currence  is  usually  of  precisely  the  same 
structure  as  the  original  growth. 

Mod.e  of  grotvth. — Cancers  increase  in  size 
by  infiltration  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  and 
this  gives  rise  to  the  very  important  clinical 
facts  that  they  are  not  enclosed  by  a  capsule 
like  many  simpler  growths,  and  that  they 
have  a  great  tendency  to  implicate  the  skin 
and  cause  ulceration. 

Naked-eye  appearance$. — The  contraction 
of  the  connective  tissue  forming  the  alveoli 
in  its  advance  towards  fibrous  tissue  gives 
rise  to  puckering  of  the  surrounding  sddn; 
and  the  looseness  of  the  connexion  Mtween 
the  epithelial  and  connective-tissue  elements 
causes  a  milky  juice  consisting  of  the  former 
to  escape  on  scraping  a  recent  section.  This 
chuacteristic  was  made  much  of  by  our  pre- 
decessors before  the  word  cancer  had  lost  its 
indonve  meaning ;  we  know  now  that  many 
rspidly  growing  $areoma$  yield  a  similar 


juice,  but  in  less  abundance  than  cancers; 
and  thus  it  has  oome  to  pass  that  a  milky 
juice  is  now  more  diagnostic  of  the  malig- 
nancy than  of  the  genetic  origin  of  the 
growth. 

This  completes  the  list  of  the  signs  by 
which  cancers  may  be  distinguished  from 
other  tumours.  Tables  have  been  published 
to  show  the  relative  frequency  with  which 
canoer attacks  dUEwent  organs;  they  are  not, 
unm  the  whole,  tanstwtnihy.attd  thisqaestion 
mil  be  best  eonsidwed  in  disenssing  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  genus. 

Classifioatioh.  —  The  sabdirisions  of 
cancers  are  as  follows : — 

Hard  cancer  or  Scirrhiu.  *)  Qlandular 
Soft  cancer  or  Encephaloid.  J  ttpr. 

{  Epithkij\i> 
Lobular  Epithelioma.         J  and 
CffUndrieal  Epithelionta,    1  Epidbrwc 

t  TYPB. 

Colloid. 

Typical  hard  and  soft  cancers  stand  obvionsly 
at  opposite  ends  of  one  series  which  is  built 
upon  the  type  of  the  secreting  gland :  between 
the  two  ure  an  infinitude  of  intermediate 
stages.   The  two  forms  of  epithelioma  are, 

Suite  as  evidently,  monstrous  growths  o( 
lin  or  mncouB  membrane.   Ctmoid  is  pro- 
bablv  the  result  of  degeneration  of  any  one 
of  me  other  forms.    Besides  these,  other 
varieties  are  often  mentioned  which  do  not 
justify  a  more  complicated  classification; 
amongst  these  are  tumours,  which  though  of 
I  nearly  normal  glandular  structure  are  never- 
,  tbeless  malignant,  and  those  which  have 
I  received  the  najneBmekmotiCt  telanffiectaHct 
:  osteocaneer,  Ac. 

DiAONOSis, — The  diagnosis  depends  upon 
the  clinical  characters  of  the  several  groups. 
That  of  an  advanced  case  of  cancer  is 
generally  easy;  in  the  early  stages  it  is 
mostly  impossible, 

Pbognosis. — ^The  prognosis  is  always  bad, 
especially  in  encephaloid  cancer,  but  least 
so  in  epithelioma;  this  suggests  the  much- 
debated  question  of  the  constitutional  nature 
of  the  disease.  If  in  its  origin  a  cancer  be 
purely  local,  early  removal  ought  to  effiwt 
a  permanent  cure;  but  if  there  be  at  the 
bottom  a  constitutional  taint,  a  reprieve 
should  merely  be  granted  until  a  suitable 
fresh  irritation  arise.  There  is  probably 
some  truth  on  both  sides.  The  cancerous 
cachexia  is  often  nmken  of;  it  depends 
chiefly,  if  not  altogemer,  on  the  weakening 
effects  of  the  discharge  after  ulceration  haa 
taken  place;  mental  worry  may  have  some 
share  m  causing  it ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  cancerous  patients,  who,  before 
they  are  attacked,  are  frequently  amongst 
the  most  robust,  often  retain  their  health  for 
a  remarkably  long  space  of  time. 

CouBSE.— The  course  of  a  cancer  depends 
upon  its  seat,  and  the  symptoms  must  ac- 
cordingly be  sought  amongst  the  articles  on 
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diseSBes  of  apeeial  regicms.  If,  however,  life 
be  not  ^ortened  as  a  resolt  of  interference 
with  the  functions  of  the  organ  attacked, 
death  is  caused  either  by  martumuB— the 
result  of  prolonged  suppuration  and  pain — or 
by  extenuTe  or  repeated  hfemorrhages.  The 
rate  of  progress  is  more  slow  as  age 
advances. 

Tkeathekt.— The  treatment  of  cancer  in 
the  early  stages  belongs  to  the  surgeon,  the 
practitioner  giving  such  counsel  as  will  im- 
prove the  general  health  and  support  the 
strength.  In  the  later  stages  the  physician 
may  be  called  upon  to  treat  symptoms; 
but  ap  to  the  present  time  all  the  specifics 
intro«ieed  either  by  regular  practitioners  or 
by  charlatans  have  proved  quite  inefficient, 
if  not  actually  harmniL 

We  shall  now  discuss  the  varieties  of 
cuicer. 

I.  Soirrbiifl. — Scirrhus,  as  its  name  im- 

Eties,  is  amon^t  the  hardest  of  tumours,  if 
ouy  growths  be  excepted.  Its  hardness,  as 
compared  with  soft  cancer,  depends  upon  the 
laiger  proportion  which  the  alveolar  stroma 
bem  to  the  contained  cells ;  and  this  is  pro- 
bably the  consequence  of  the  soil  in  which  the 
tumoiiTB  originate,  and  the  rapidity  of  their 
p>wth,  rather  than  of  any  specific  difierence 
between  them. 

Seat. — The  female  breast  is  the  most 
cotqmon  seat  for  scirriins,  but  it  also  occurs 
in  the  sttnnach,  uterus,  tongue,  csBophagus, 
tod  the  liver  and  other  glands,  ana  it  has 
been  described  as  primary  in  tiu  prostate, 
testicle,  skin,  and  other  structures. 

Naked-eye  appearance*. — A  section  through 
the  centre  of  a  matured  hard  cancer  of  the 
breast  presents  to  the  naked  eye  well-marked 
and  constant  appearances,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  such  peculiarities  as  are  due  to 
the  situation,  will  serve  as  a  description  of 
such  a  tumour  occurring  elsewhere.  These 
are  clearly  explained  by  the  microscopical 
arrangement,  and  when  looked  at  by  the 
tight  which  it  affords,  fiiUy  account  for  all 
the  clinical  charaoters.  The  knife  passes 
throof^  it  with  a  creaking  noise,  and  the 
cut  lurfaces  are  at  onee  hollowed  in  the 
eentra.  There  is  not  a  ^arp  edge  to  the 
growth,  and  the  circumference  is  of  a  greyi^ 
or  innkisb- white  tint,  projecting  a  little  above 
the  BtizTOunding  tissues,  mto  which  it  sends 
small  lobular  prolongations;  the  hollow 
centre  is  very  hard  and  of  a  glistening  white 
colour.  Scirrhus  is  evidently  fibrous  in 
stractore,  and  receives  from  all  quarters 
fibrous  bands,  which  often  pass  far  out  into 
the  fat  of  the  breast  or  the  skin,  and  some  of 
which  can  neiirly  always  be  traced  to  the 
principal  milk-ducts.  Between  the  centre  and 
^  the  greater  part  of  the  tumour 
is  OD  £e  whole  of  a  pmkish-yellow  colour, 
but  notabbr  pink  md  soft  externally,  and 
yellow  uid  hard  internally.  The  surfue 
jields  ft  milky  juice  on  scraping,  and  may 


show  some  of  the  following  appearances, 
which  are,  however,  accidental:  round  the 
circumference  little  masses  of  healthy  fat 
may  be  included,  though  this  but  rarely 
happens ;  cyetB  containing  grumons  grey  or 
red  fluid  may  have  formeid  by  the  breaking 
down  of  the  new-growth  or  by  hiemorrhage  ; 
or  such  a  hemorrhage  may  have  resulted  in 
patches  of  yellow  or  even  black  pigmenta- 
tion. 

Microtcopieal  appearaneea. — Without  dis- 
cussing  the  merits  of  the  opposing  tiieories 
as  to  ue  origin  of  oancer-oeUs,  the  following 
may  be  taken  as  the  nndonbted  mioroecopicu 
appearane«  of  sdrrhuB.  The  grey  outer  wyer 
is  made  up  of  indefinite  smallish  round  eeUs, 
resembling  white  blood-corpuscles,  infiltrated 
through  the  tissue  into  which  the  growth  is 
^reading,  amongst  which  are  scattered  a  few 
which  have  the  appearance  of  epithelial  cells. 
The  next  or  pink  layer  represents  full  develop- 
ment and  shows  fibro-cellular  stroma,  enclos- 
ing large  epithelioid  cells,  and  containing  a 
copious  supply  of  vessels.  In  the  third  or 
yellow  layer  the  stroma  has  become  fibrous, 
and  the  cells  are  undergoing  fatty  degenera- 
tion ;  and  in  the  inner  white  centre  the 
cells  are  replaced  by  indefinite  masses  of 
granular  debris,  and  the  stroma  consists  of 
firm  and  old  filwoas  tissue.  See  Plate,  figs. 
14, 16,  and  17. 

ClinieiU  fsaturet. — The  relation  of  these 
appearances  to  the  clinical  pecnliarities  of 
scirrhus  is  as  follows :  the  excessive  hardness 
is  explained  by  the  great  development  of 
fibrous  tissue ;  the  peculiar  indefiniteness 
of  the  edge,  and  the  tendency  to  involve  the 
skin  and  ulcerate,  by  the  manner  of  growth ; 
while  the  puckering,  retraction  of  the  nipple, 
and  indirectly  (from  the  manner  in  which 
cutaneous  nerves  are  involved)  the  pricking 
and  shooting  pains,  are  due  to  the  contraction 
or  cicatrisation  of  the  stroma.  To  the  latter 
is  also  due  a  very  important  but  not  generally 
recognised  diagnostic  character  of  an  early 
Bcirrnus,  namely,  that  long  before  the  skin  is 
involved  it  is  seen  to  be  mmpled  when  gently 
moved  to  and  fro  over  the  growth. 

A  scirrhus  which  has  mvolved  the  Mn 
forms  a  purplish-red,  flattened,  and  shining 
tumour,  covered  with  small  veins  and  tender 
to  the  touch.  The  ulcer  which  results  from 
its  breaking  down  is  ragged,  with  a  hard  base 
and  hard  irregular  undermined  edges,  and  a 
dirty  surfiice  covered  by  knobby  maases  of 
pseudo-granulations,  which  have  a  great 
tendency  to  bleed,  and  often  Rlough.  After 
removal  it  of^en  returns  in  the  scar.  When 
occurring  in  the  liver  it  is  softer  than  else- 
where, and  the  name  of  scirrho-encephaloid 
is  oflen  given  to  it.    See  fig.  18. 

II.  Enoephaloid.— Encephaloid,  medul- 
lary, or  soft  cancer,  so  named  from  its  usually 
brain-like  appearance  and  consistence,  is 
softer  and  grows  more  rapidly,  and  is  more 
frequently  obsetTed  in  internal  organs  than 
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scirrhns,  often  indeecl  forming  enormous 

intra-abdominal  ttunours. 

Seat. — It  has  hitherto  been  observed  as 
primary  in  the  salivary  and  mammary  glands, 
testicle,  ovary,  and  prostate,  the  thyroid 
body,  and  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose,  the  liver,  and  the  stomach.  It  has 
with  some  degree  of  looseness  been  called 
the  cancer  of  childhood  by  those  who  consider 
scirrhus  as  almost  peculiar  to  mature  age. 

Naked-eye  a^earaneet. —  To  ^  naked 
eye  a  fresh  section  usually  presents  a  convex 
surfibse ;  it  is  whitish,  but  generally  mottled 
by  coloured  natehes,  the  result  of  old  or  re- 
cent hamorrtuwes ;  and  yields  very  copiously 
a  milky  juice  on  sending. 

Microscopical  appearaneet. — ^Encephaloid 
cancer  differs  &om  ecirrhns  only  in  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  two  chief  &ctors. 
The  cells  are  more  numerous  and  are  con- 
tained in  larger  spaces ;  they  are  sometimes 
small,  but  generally  much  larger  than  in 
scirrhus;  and  the  stroma  is  delicate  and 
fibro-celhilar  and  very  small  in  amount. 
See  fig.  15. 

Its  method  of  extension  if  Uie  same  as 
that  of  other  members  of  tiie  class.  It  is 
by  far  the  most  malignant  form  of  oanoer, 
because  of  its  rate  of  growth  and  recurrence, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  causes  general 
cachexia. 

Ill,  Iiobnlat  EpitheUoma.— Lobular 
epithelioma,  epithelial  cancer,  or  cancroid, 
developB  in  connexion  with  skin  and  mucous 
membrane,  and  though  consisting  essentially 
of  squamous  epithelium,  may  start  from  a 
part  which  is  covered  by  the  cylindrical 
variety.  It  occurs  near  the  natural  orifices 
of  the  mucous  tracts — as,  for  example,  on  the 
mouth  and  tongue,  anus,  penis,  or  vulva ; 
but  also  at  other  parts  of  the  skin — as  on 
the  scrotum  (chinmey-sweep's  cancer)  and  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  oasoimaguB.  The  his- 
tory of  a  locsl  irritation  as  its  origin  is  often 
obtainable,  but  more  frequently  nothing  of 
the  kind  can  be  disooTered. 

Naked-eye  appearances. — The  first  appear- 
ance is  that  of  a  pimple,  which  soon  breaks 
down  in  the  centre,  forming  a  small  sore. 
"When  fidly  developed  there  is  an  irregular 
ulcer,  with  an  extensive,  haid  and  nodular, 
generally  inflamed  base  and  circumference ; 
the  edges  are  abrupt  or  undermined,  and 
the  floor  grey  or  reddish,  very  uneven,  dis- 
charging a  fonl  pus,  and  with  a  great  tendency 
to  bleed.  As  a  rule  there  is  considerable 
pain,  and  the  proximal  lymphatic  glands 
are  very  generally  enlarged.  A  section  to 
the  naked  eye  shows  a  number  of  minute 
cylinders  of  yellowish-white  colour,  cut  some- 
times longitudinally,  sometimes  tnuisversely, 
fusing  tof^ether  into  an  indefinite  mass  super- 
ficially, but  more  or  less  discrete  below,  and 
infiltrating  amongst  the  subjacent  tissues. 
On  squeezing  the  section  little  nodules  like 
sebum  appear  on  the  surfue. 


Mieroecopical  appearaneet. — ^The  cylinder* 
or  lobes  of  epitheUoma  are  found  to  be  made 
up  of  squamous  epitheUom,  the  cells  of  which 
generally  exhibit  in  parts  a  crenated  mary^ 
(Max  Schnltze's  spine-cells).  As  in  the  skin, 
the  deeper — that  is  the  circumfereotial — layer 
of  cells  in  each  lobe,  which  are  the  youngest, 
are  roundish  or  oblong,  with  large  nuclei 
which  stain  readily;  further  in,  the  cells 
are  larger  and  flatter,  and  in  the  centre  are 
found  uie  weU-known  globes  or  nests.  These 
were  at  one  time  considered  peculiar  fo 
thelioma,  bnft  are  now  known  to  occur  in 
warts  and  corns ;  they  consist  of  onion-like 
arrangements  of  epitheual  celk,  varying  much 
in  size  and  the  number  of  concentric  layers, 
and  containing  in  the  centre  sometimes  an 
amorphous  mass,  sometimes  large  and  irre- 
gular cell^.  The  tisenes  beneath  and  between 
tiie  lobules  are  infiltrated  with  small  cells, 
and  often  contain  iu  sections  what  appear  to 
be  isolated  masses  of  epithelium ;  these  are, 
however,  the  ends  of  divided  divergent 
lobules.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  exact 
starting-point  of  an  epithelioma,  the  share 
whidi  the  sweat-  and  other  glands  take  in  it, 
and  also  as  to  the  rationale  of  the  formation 
of  the  globes.   Bee  fig.  8. 

Epithelioma  seems  to  be  more  local  in  its 
natiue  than  other  cancers — that  ia,  a  com- 
plete and  early  removal  has  not  infrequently 
given  the  patient  a  long  lease  of  life.  It 
recurs,  as  a  rule,  in  the  lymphatic  elands 
(which  inflame  and  break  down  or  suppurate) 
or  in  the  scar ;  and  generally  proves  fatal 
from  the  constitutional  disturbance  which 
these  local  manifestations  give  rise  to.  Later, 
but  more  rarely,  it  may  appear  in  the  internal 
viscera,  bones, 

IV.  Cylindiioal  Spithelioma.  —  The 
cylindrical  epithelioma — badly  named  ade- 
noid or  glandular  cancer — is  specially  the 
cancer  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane, 
but  may  occur  in  the  bladder  and  else- 
where. 

Naked-eye  ap^arancea. — To  the  naked 
eye  it  forms  at  hrst  a  prominent  tumour  in 
the  interior  of  a  viscns,  which  has  a  tendency, 
like  other  cancers,  to  ulcerate  and  involve 
surrounding  tissues,  so  that  the  mass  may 
reach  an  enormous  size,  and  may  even  make 
its  appearance  through  the  s^.  To  the 
naked  eye  a  section  is  generally  whitish  and 
has  a  granular  appearance,  which  is  given 
to  it  by  the  tubules  of  which  it  is  made. 
It  firequently  causes  death  by  obstruction 
of  the  bowel ;  bat  if  it  last  snfficiently  long,  it 
recurs  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  then  in 
the  viscera  and  other  parts  of  tiie  bod^.  It 
is  not  unfrequent  to  find  recurrences  m  the 
liver  with  Uttle  if  any  implication  of  lym- 
phatic glands.  The  recurrence  reproduces 
precisely  the  struoture  of  the  original 
tumour. 

Microscopical  appearancei.  —  Cylindrical 
epithelioma  consists  essentially  of  irregular 
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tubules  lined  with  colonmar  epithelium  in 
one  or  more  layers,  which  are  the  mnch  over- 
grown  OTptB  of  Lieberkllhn,  and  difFen  in 
mienwoopical  structure  from  simple  papil- 
loma of  the  digestive  tract  only  in  the 
greater  irregularity  of  the  cells  and  in  the 
larger  [o^jportion  of  oonneotive-tiasue  stroma 
between  the  tubes.  Compare  figa.  10  and  11. 

V.  CoUoid. — Colloid,  or  alveolar  cancer, 
named  from  its  jelly-like  appearance,  has 
givtti  rise  to  much  discussion  in  reference 
to  the  question  whether  it  is  developed 
originally  in  its  matare  fbim,  or  whether  it 
reraits  from  the  degeneration  of  one  of  the 
varieties  of  oancer  alrea^  described.  The 
latter  view  ia  that  most  indely  held,  thou^ 
it  must  be  allowed  that  epithelioma  seldom 
degenerates  in  this  way,  and  also  that  the 
colloid  change  usually  takes  place  paripatm 
with  the  growth  of  the  tumour. 

5saf.— Colloid  cancer  is  found  most  fre- 
quently in  the  abdominal  viscera  and  peri- 
toneum, but  may  occur  elsewhere,  as  in 
the  breast.  Its  malignancy  is  ^eat,  but  is 
shown  chiefly  by  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
involves  surrounding  tissues;  it  thus  forms 
primary  tumours  of  enormous  size,  but  as  a 
secondary  growth  is  less  common ;  it  does, 
however,  occur  in  lymphatic  glands  and 
other  parts.  It  causes  death  in  most  cases 
by  interference  with  the  functions  of  the 
OTgans  attacked. 

Naked-eye  appearanee*. — Colloid  cancer 
consists  to  the  naked  eye  of  a  mass  of  semi- 
transparent  jelly,  varying  slightly  in  colour, 
but  mostly  pede  yellow:  this  is  intersected 
by  delicate  white  fibrous  bands,  forming 
alveolar  spaces  of  different  sizes,  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  The  consistence  of  the 
growth  depends  upon  the  relative  proportions 
of  these  two  constituents. 

Mteroacopical  a/ppea/rtmceB.  —  The  bands 
are  found  to  be  actually  fibrous ;  the  con- 
tained jelly  is  arranged  in  concentric  laminEe 
between  which  are  minnte  granules,  and  in 
Ae  centre  of  which  is  a  grann^  mass, 
Bometimes  quite  indefinite,  but  often  diow- 
iug  clearly  that  it  consists  of  the  remains 
of  altered  cells.  These  cells  are  seen  in  the 
more  recent  parts  of  the  growth  to  be  the 
subjects  of  coBoid  degeneration.  The  source 
of  the  colloid  material  must  be  considered 
still  undecided ;  that  some  of  it  is  formed  by 
the  cells  is  certain,  but  it  is  not  equally  clear 
whether  the  stroma  takes  any  share  in  its 
deposition.   See  fig.  12. 

CoHCLDSiON. — Our  knowledge  of  the  patho- 
logy of  new-growths  is  undergoing  a  process 
of  evolution,  not  now,  however,  so  rapid  as 
in  recent  years.  Not  much  therefore  has 
required  alteration  since  this  article  was 
written  nearly  ten  years  ago,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  stiU  be  found  fiiirly  to  represent 
the  opinions  most  widely  accepted  at  the 
present  day. 

B.  Z.  OOOLBS. 


CAZTCBUH  OBIS  (canrrum,  a  sore; 
and  orU,  of  the  mouth). — Stnom.  :  Oan> 
grenous  Stomatitis;  Noma;  Water-canker; 
Fr.  Nome ;  Ger.  Wataerkrebt. 

I>KFiNmoN. — A  rapidly  progressive  gan- 
grenous ulceration  of  the  cheek,  gum,  and  Up. 

^TiOLOOT. — Cancrum  oris  is  usually  seen 
in  ill- fed,  ill-tended  children,  hving  under  the 
most  faulty  hygienic  circumstances.  It  fre- 
quently ensues  upon  some  acute  depressing 
illness,  especially  meaales  (110  times  in  220 
cases — Sann^).  Occasionally  two  or  three 
eases  occur  tt^ether  in  a  sehool,  suggesting 
the  possibility  of  contagion.  Lingard  has 
demonstrated  long  threads  of  small  haeilli  in 
the  qireading  edge  of  noma  in  man,  and  in  a 
similar  disease  of  calves ;  and  inoculation  on 
calves  of  a  pure  culture  from  man  induced 
the  disease. 

Symptoms. — Cancrum  oris  commences  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  cheek,  often  near  the 
angle  of  the  mouth,  or  upon  the  gum ;  and 
at  this  stage  some  superficial  ulceration  will 
usually  be  found  here — that  is,  ulcerative 
stomatitis.  The  disease  rapidly  advances. 
The  cheek  becomes  much  swollen,  brawny, 
shining,  and  red;  a  livid  s^t  appears  in  the 
centre,  and  here  a  spreading  buck  slouf^ 
forms,  while  the  surrounding  ^airts  become 

Euiplish  or  mottled.  If  the  patient  can  open 
is  month  sufficient^,  the  gums  will  be  seen 
to  be  red  and  spongy,  ulcerating,  or  destroyed ; 
even  the  tongue  may  show  some  nleeration. 
The  cheek  is  lined  with  a  tough,  adherent, 
greyish-yeUow  or  soft  pnrplish  slough ;  the 
jaw  may  be  laid  bare,  the  teeth  loosened, 
and  portions  of  the  alveolus  necrosed.  The 
breath  is  very  foul,  and  the  flow  of  saliva  is 
excessive  and  fcetid.  Fever  may  be  moderate 
or  high.  Pain  is  slight  or  absent,  and  the 
child,  though  lethargic,  is  conscious  almost  to 
the  end.  Not  more  than  one  in  twenty  cases 
recovers,  death  being  generally  due  to  s^tio 
broncho-pneumonia. 

DiAOHOSia. — Formerly  mercurial  stomatitis 
sometimes  ran  on  to  gangrene  in  debilitated 
patients ;  this  inflammation  was  general,  uid 
affected  the  tongue  markedly.  No  hard  line 
can  be  drawn  between  \ilcerative  stomatitis 
and  noma. 

Tbratubnt. — This  consists  in  complete  and 
careful  excision  by  knife  and  sharp  spoon  of 
the  diseased  area,  regardless  of  the  deformity 
which  must  result.  To  parts  which  cannot 
be  excised,  nitric  or  pure  carboHc  acid  should 
be  freely  applied.  Iodoform  gauze  is  the 
best  dressing.  The  mouth  must  be  frequently 
and  carefully  syrii^ed  and  sponged  out  with 
an  antiseptic  lotion,  especially  before  food  is 
taken.  As  far  as  possible,  the  child  should 
lie  BO  that  foul  saliva,  &c.  may  dribble  from  the 
month  and  not  down  the  throat.  Dr.  Ooodhui 
thinks  that  even  tracheotomy  might  be  done 
to  prevent  inhalation  of  septic  material  into 
the  Inngs.  Fluid  food,  especially  pancrea- 
tised  beef-tea  or  milk-gruel,  should  be  given 
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regularly  and  frequently,  mouth,  nasal 
tube,  or  enemata.  Ammonia  and  bark  or 
other  tonics  should  be  exhibited. 

W.  Faibub  Curke.   Stylet  Boio. 

CAJHl'l'IEB  (eofuw,  hoary  or  greyhaired). 
Whiteness  or  greyness  of  the  hair.  See  Haib, 
Diseases  of. 

CAITirSS,  in  France,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast.  A  dry,  bracing,  fairly  mild 
winter  climate.  Exposed  to  N.W.  Abun- 
dant accommodation,  both  near  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  sea.  See  Cuuate,  Treat- 
ment of  Disease  by. 

CAITTHABIDES,  Poiaoning  by.— 

Synon.  :  Fr.  BirjpoUonnement  par  la 
Cantharide ;  Ger.  Cantkaridenvergifi-wng. 

Cantbarides,  the  so-called  Spanish  Fly, 
owes  its  poiBonooB  properties  to  the  presence 
of  cantharidin,  a  non-alkaloidal  body.  All 
the  preparations  of  the  drug  are  highly 
poisonous. 

Symftohs. — Soon  after  taking  a  poisonous 
dose  of  eantharides,  the  patient  is  seicedwith 
burning  pain  in  the  pharynx,  and  a  sense  of 
cfmBtrictum  in  the  fSSopha^iUB.  The  pain 
soon  extend*  to  the  abdomen,  and  vomiting 
ensues;  the  abdtnninal  pain  becomes 
aggravated;  and  usually  pulling  sets  in. 
The  stools  are  uameroua,  often  scanty, 
passed  with  great  pain  and  straining ;  they 
are  at  first  mucous,  and  finally  bloody. 
If  carefully  examined,  little  iridescent  specks 
— portions  of  the  elytra  of  the  beetle — may 
be  obserred  in  the  fieces  and  vomited 
matters.  These  are  of  course  only  observ- 
able when  the  powdered  insect  has  been 
taken;  and  they  frequently  escape  observa- 
tion. Up  to  tms  period  of  the  case,  should 
portions  of  the  beetle  not  have  been  detected, 
there  is  nothing  to  d'«t''ng«"''h  the  case  from 
one  of  ordinary  irritant  poisoning ;  except, 
perhaps,  that  salivation  and  swelling  of  the 
salivary  glands  are  usually  prominent 
symptoms.  The  gastro-intestinal  inflamma- 
tion may  be  ao  intensely  and  rapidly 
^velope^  that  death  may  occur  from 
collapse  before  strangury,  the  diagnostic 
symptom,  is  set  up.  Generally,  however, 
the  course  is  somewhat  different,  genito- 
urinary irritation  and  inflammation  setting 
in ;  the  aymptoms  of  which  are  aching  pains 
in  the  lumbar  region,  frequent  desire  to 
micturate,  with  violent  tenesmus  of  the 
bladder,  till  eventually  a  few  drops  of 
albuminous  or  bloody  urine  only  can  be 
passed,  or  none  at  ful.  Priapism,  erotic 
ezoitement,  and  swelling  of  the  genitals 
are  of  frequent,  though  not  of  constant, 
occurrence.  Delirium,  tetanic  convulsions, 
or  paraplegia,  may  be  noted  in  some  cases. 
Eventually  the  intolerable  agony  gives  way 
to  collapse,  stupor,  coma,  and  deatiu  Abor- 
tion not  infrequently  occurs  in  pregnant 
women,  the  drug  being  fozmerlf  muoh  used 
as  an  abortifacient. 


DiAONOfiis. — The  intense  strangury,  the 
swfdling  of  the  genitals,  and  the  bloody 
stools,  will  leave  Uttle  or  no  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  case;  and  the  presence  of 
particles  of  the  drug  in  the  crje^  will  be 
conclusive. 

Fatal  (2ofe.— Less  than  half  a  draohm  of 
the  powder,  and  an  ounce  of  the  tincfenre, 
have  alike  proved  &taL 

Tbiatmbht. — Evacuation  of  the  stomaeh 
by  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump,  syphon-tube, 
or  an  emetic  is  the  first  indication  in  poison- 
ing by  eantharides.  It  is  best  to  thoroughly 
wash  out  the  stomach.  Mucilaginous  drmks, 
white  of  egg  (not  the  y<dk),  and  demulcents, 
may  be  freely  given ;  but  oil  in  any  form  ia 
to  be  avoided,  as  tending  to  dissolve  cantha- 
ridin. Opium  by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  or 
the  hypodermic  injection  of  one-third  of  a 
grain  of  morphine,  is  advisable.  Leeches 
to  the  region  of  the  bladder,  warm  fomenta- 
tions, Emd  warm  sitz-baths  may  afford 
rehef,  Chloral  should  also  be  given,  or  the 
patient  kept  cautiously  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform.  Collapse  may  be  met  by 
ammonia  and  other  stimulanta.  The  hypo- 
dermic imection  of  a  few  drops  of  ether  is 
usefuL  Tha«  is  no  known  antidote  few 
cantharidin.  Thokas  SrsTBinoN. 

CAPE  COLONY,  in  Soath  AiHoa. 

See  Afbica,  Sooth. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOFB.— A  warm, 

generally  dry  climate,  but  very  variable,  and 
Uable  to  sudden  •■torms.  See  Africa,  Sooth  ; 
and  Climate,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

CAPI£iI<ABi:ES,Disea8«8of.— Sthon.: 
Fr.  Maladiea  de  Vaiateaux  Capillairee ;  Ger. 
Krankkeiten  der  CapilUvrgefauen.  —  The 
morbid  conditionB  of  the  capiUaries  nwjr  be 
described  in  the  following  order:—!.  Fatty 
Degeoeration.   2.  Calcareous  Degeneration. 
8.  Albuminoid  Degeneration.   4.  Pigmenta- 
tion.   6.  Changes  in  Inflammation.  6.  Dila- 
tation.  7.  Narrowing  and  Obliteration.  8. 
Thrombosis.    9.  Embohsm.    10.  Bupture. 
11.  The  New   Formation  of  Capillaries. 
I  12.  Capillaries  in   New-Growths  and  Ta- 
'  bercle.    18.  Changes  in   the  Ferivascular 
,  Space  and  Sheath.    14.  Teleangiectasis. 

1.  Fatty  Degenerftfeion.— This  is  the 
most  common  disease  of  the  capillary-wall, 
and  is  frequently  associated  with  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  surrounding  tissues.  The 
cause  of  this  change  in  the  protoplasm  of  the 
capillary  is,  as  elsewhere,  mtenBrence  vith 
nutrition,  and  especially  with  Dzidatum.  It  is 
accordingly  found  in  morbid  conditirau  of  the 
blood ;  in  interference  with  the  blood-sup^  ; 
and  in  lesions  of  the  nervous  system.  Mie 
microscopical  characters  of  the  early  stipes 
of  iatty  degeneration  when  it  affects  the 
capillaries  are  not  peculiar;  in  advanced 
stages  the  diseased  vessels  may  present  the 
appearance  of  opaque  granular  cords;  and 
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tiie  l^phatie  sheathB  of  the  cerebral  eapfl-  | 
larias  are  Bometimes  found,  nnder  snch  oir- 
enmstaucefl,  filled  with  oil-globules  and  fatty 
cells.  A  frequent  termination  of  the  diBease 
18  rupture  and  hemorriiage.  Fatty  degenera- 
tioQ  of  the  capillaries  occurs  most  frequently 
in  the  nervous  centres,  where  it  can  be 
readily  demonstrated,  in  the  kidneys,  in 
eertsin  tumours,  and  in  the  prodneta  of  in- 
fiuxtion.  and  inflammation. 

2.  Caloareous  Degeneration.  —  This 
dieease  is  rare  in  capillaries. 

3.  Albuminoid  Degeneration.— Albu- 
minoid degeneration  affects  the  MaJpighian 
giotoeruli  in  the  early  stage  of  this  wection 
of  the  kidneys.  In  other  parts  of  the  body 
the  cainllairies  are  leu  sal^ect  to  albuminoid 
cbai^  thaji  the  small  arteries. 

4.  Pigmentation.— Pigmentary  grannies 
HUT  sometimes  be  found  in  the  walls  of 
eatnUaries,  but  they  more  frequently  occupy 
the  perivasctdar  space.  In  either  situation 
{ttgmratation  is  the  result  of  chronic  oonges- 
tton  or  inflammation,  or  of  biemorrhage. 

fi.  Changes  in  Inflammation.— The 
changes  of  the  capillaries  of  an  inflamed  psxt 
constitute  an  important  factor  of  the  process 
of  inflammation.    See  Inplahii ATION. 

6.  Dilatation. — Dilatation  of  capillaries, 
which  is  one  of  the  changes  in  passive  venons 
congestion  and  inflammation,  may  become 
permanent  if  the  cause  persist. 

Changes  in  the  nutrition  of  the  capillory- 
combined  with  distmrbancee  of  the  cir. 
enlaiion,  such  as  increased  pressure,  produce 
local  dilatation  or  AneuiyBm  of  the  vessels, 
and  subsequent  rupture.  This  is  one  form  of 
miliary  aneurytm  as  it  occurs  in  the  brain. 
See  Bbaih,  Vessels  of,  Diseases  ot 

7.  IVarrowing  and  Obliteration.— 
Karrowing  of  capillaries  may  be  temporary, 
as  in  inflammation ;  or  permanent,  from  es- 
temal  pressure,  or  from  interference  with  the 
blood-snpply.  Narrowing  may  proceed  to 
complete  obliteration. 

8.  Thrombosis. — Thrombosis  rarely  oc- 
eors  in  capillaries.   See  Thbombosis. 

9.  SmbollBin. — The  phenomena  of  ordin- 
ary embolinn  in  a  great  measure  affect  the 
ciqrillaries  eorrespondin^  with  the  obstructed 
artray.  But,  bendes  dus  change,  capillaries 
ore  ttiemselTeB  subject  to  embolism,  or  im- 
paction of  particles  within  them.  The  pro- 
docts  of  inflammation  or  degeneration,  pig- 
ment-particles, oil  or  fat-drops  from  the 
marrow  of  fractured  bones,  organisms,  and 
varioDS  substances  artificially  introduced  into 
the  circulation,  have  been  discovered  obstruct- 
ing the  capillaries  in  difierent  instanceB.  All 
the  possible  results  of  embolism  in  large 
vessels  may  foUow,  according  to  circum- 
stances, but  anastomosis  being  very  free,  they 
are  comparatively  insignificant  functionally, 
unless  the  obstruction  be  extensive ;  and  in  the 
ease  of  the  cerebral  vessels  definite  symptoms 
are  betiered  by  some  to  result,  such  as 
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delirium  and   ehorde   movements.  See 

Chosea. 

10.  Hnpture. — Three  circumstances  spe- 
cially  determine  the  occurrence  of  this  lesion 
of  capillaries,  namely,  disease  of  the  vessel- 
wall,  increase  of  the  blood-pressure,  and  a 
'  terminal '  distribution  of  the  oronches  of  the 
artery  that  supplies  them.  The  most  com- 
mon diseases  of  the  wall  are  fatty  degenera- 
tion and  aneurysm.  The  blood-pressure  rises 
within  the  capillaries  of  any  part  in  ventri- 
cular hypertrophy,  in  increasied  tension  of  the 
arteries  of  other  ports,  Emd  in  venous  obstruc- 
tion. When  an  artery  is  '  terminal,'  that  is, 
unprovided  with  other  anastomoses  than 
through  its  capillaries,  no  lateral  relief  can 
be  afforded  in  sudden  and  ezeessiTe  rises  in 
the  force  of  the  oirenlation.  For  these 
several  reasons,  rapture  of  capillaries  is  most 
frequent  when  the  vessel-walls  have  been 
weakened  in  the  &tty  degeneration  of  senile 
decay,  in  septienmia,  inflammation,  purpura, 
fever,  and  scurvy;  in  chronic  Brignt's  dis- 
ease with  increased  blood-pressure ;  and  in 
such  organs  as  the  corpus  striatum,  retina, 
spleen,  kidney,  villi,  and  skin.  Disturbances 
in  the  pressure  of  the  air  within  the  chest 
powerfimy  influence  the  occurrence  of  capil- 
lary-rupture in  the  respiratory  tract.  "When 
a  capillory-waU  gives  way,  the  blood  is  extra- 
vasated  either  on  a  free  surface,  constituting 
hemorrhage;  into  the  substance  of  the 
tissues  around;  or  along  the  lymphotio 
sheath  of  the  ruptured  vessel,  where  it  gives 
rise  to  the  appearance  that  has  been  described 
by  some  authorities  as  dittecting  capillary 
aneurysm. 

11.  Ifew  Formation  of  GapillarieB. 

Capillaries  grow  or  develop  in  nearly  all 
forms  of  new-growths,  whether  inflamma- 
tory or  otherwise.  The  young  capillaries  ore 
derived  either  from  cellular  buds  upon  pre- 
vious capillaries,  which  become  hollowed  by 
the  blood-presBure ;  from  anastomosing  exu- 
dation cells,  or  connective-tissue  corpuscles ; 
or,  in  some  cases,  from  the  parallel  disposition 
of  exudation-cells. 

12.  Oapillariea  in  Iffew-Growths  and 
Tubercle. — The  capillary- walls  are  believed 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  production  of 
certain  fbrms  of  new-growths.  SmTouodbs; 

and  TUBEKCLB. 

18.  Changes  in  the  Perivasonlar 
Space  and  Sheath.— The  perivascular  or 
lymphatic  sheath,  which  probably  envelops 
tdl  capillaries,  is  liable  to  certain  morbid  con- 
ditions, which  are  chiefly  secondary  to  changes 
in  the  vessel  within  it.  Thus  the  space  may 
b'^come  filled  with  blood  from  escape  of  the 
corpuscles  by  rupture  or  otherwise ;  with 
leucocytes  in  inflanmiation;  with  oil-globules 
and  fatty  corpuscles  in  degeneration  of  the 
wall ;  with  pigment-particles ;  or  with  serum 
in  disturbances  of  the  circulation.  The  calibre 
of  the  perivascular  canal,  which  varies  in- 
versely with  that  of  the  contained  capillary, 
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ma^  ikvB  be  increased,  and  present  unifiurm 
or  irregular  dilatation. 

Changes  in  the  outer  sheath,  or  wall  of  the 
lymphatic  space,  have  also  been  observed,  in- 
(uuding  &tty  degeneration  of  the  lining  cells, 
and  hyaUne  thidcening. 

14.  Teleangieotasis. — At  least  one  form 
of  vascular  tamour  connsts  of  a  local  over- 
growth of  capillaries,  which  are  both  enlarged 
and  multiplied.   See  Tuhooks. 

J.  Mitchell  Bbucb. 

CAPILIiABT  BBOWCHITIS.—In. 

flammation  involving  the  minute  bronchial 
tubes.   See  Bbonchi,  Diseases  ot 

OASBOUO  AOn>,  Poisoning  by. 

See  Poisons. 

CABBOZTIC  AOID,  FoiBoning  by. 

The  inhalation  of  carbomc  acid  causes  inju- 
rious or  fatal  results,  according  to  the  length 
of  time  and  degree  of  concentration.  Carbonic 
acid  accumulates  in  large  quantities,  almost 
undiluted,  in  pits,  cellars,  wells,  mines  (espe- 
eimUy  after  exploatona,  constituting  what  ia 
called  choke-damp),  vdlcanio  grottoes,  fer- 
menting vats,  lime-kilns,  Ao.  A  continuous 
oontammation  of  the  atinoq>herio  air  with 
carbonic  acid  goes  on  from  the  respiration  of 
animals  and  the  combustion  of  fael.  The 
generation  of  CO,  by  a  human  being  averages 
about  0*6  cubic  foot  per  hour ;  that  of  an  or- 
dinary gas-burner  2'  cubic  feet  of  CO,  for 
ever^  one  of  gas  burnt ;  that  of  an  oil  lamp 
relatively  more.  The  gradual  exhaustion  of 
oxygen  and  proportionate  accumulation  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  ill-ventilated  apartments  is  one 
of  the  factors  of  the  evil  resmts  of  bad  venti- 
lation, but  not  the  only  one,  as  other  animal 
exhalations  contribute  largely  to  the  result. 

As  a  rule  excess  of  carbonic  acid  means 
corresponding  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  proportion  cannot  exceed 
10  per  cent,  without  rapidly  &tal  results  ensu- 
ing ;  but  much  less  than  this  causes  injurious, 
and  even  fatal  consequences  if  long  inhaled ; 
and  less  than  2  per  cent,  cannot  be  breathed 
for  any  length  of  time  with  impunity. 

If  the  amount  of  oxygen  be  not  correspond- 
ingly dimimshed,  carbonic  acid  if  present  in 
sufficient  quantity  in  the  atmosphere  respired 
will  still  act  fatally.  Thus  Bernard  found 
that  a  bird  died  instantaneously  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  equal  parts  of  oxygen  and  carbonic 
acid ;  and  Snow  found  that  20  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  an  atmosphere  containiog  the 
normal  proportion  of  oxygen  soon  proved  f^tal 
to  small  animals,  and  that  even  12  per  cent, 
might  cause  death  after  a  longer  interval. 

Syhptohs. — Undiluted  carbonic  acid  is  not 
readily  inhaled,  as  it  tends  to  induce  spasm 
of  the  glottis,  but  immersion  in  such  an  at- 
mosphere is  rapidly  fatal.  It  seems  to  act  as 
a  narcotic.  The  patient  falls  down  prostrate 
and  insensible,  and  death  occurs  almost  im- 
mediately.  This  effect  is  seen  occasionally 


when  labourers  incautiously  descend  an  old 
welU  or  when  miners  enter  a  r^on  filled  witli 
choke-damp.  Not  infrequently  several  £aU 
victims,  as  one  goes  to  see  what  has  happened 
to  the  other  and  meets  the  same  fate. 

When  the  carbonic  acid  is  more  diluted,  tho 
symptoms  are  headache,  giddiness,  and  sense 
of  oppression,  followed  by  drowsiness,  and 
singing  in  the  ears.  Ultimately  a  condition 
of  insmsibility  ensnes,  with  stertoroni  braadi- 
ing  and  mnsoular  proistration ;  death  usually 
oecurring  quiedy  and  without  convulsions. 
If  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  corresponds 
with  deficiency  of  oxygen,  we  have  in  addition 
to  the  essentially  narcotic  effects  of  carbonio 
acid,  the  dyspnoea  and  other  symptoms  of 
asphyxia.    See  Asphyxia. 

Post-mortem  Appeailancbs. — These  are 
largely  those  of  asphyxia,  namely,  a  general 
engoi^ment  of  the  venous  system.  This  is 
generally  seen  in  the  brain  more  frequently 
than  in  asphyxia  pure  and  simple.  The  blood 
is  dark  and  fluid.  The  hsemoglobin  is  com- 
pletely reduced.  Animal  heat  is  said  to  be 
retained  long  after  death,  and  rigidity  ia  well- 
marked  and  enduring. 

Patholoot. — As  hu  been  already  said,  car- 
bonic acid  Aoea  not  act  merely  as  a  negative 
asphyxiant  by  taking  the  plaoe  of  oxygen,  but 
has  a  distinctly  toxio  narcotic  effect.  Veiy 
frequently  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  carbonic 
acid  there  is  a  combination  of  asphyxia,  essen- 
tially due  to  deficiency  of  oxygen,  with  the 
narcotic  symptoms  due  to  carbonic  acid. 

Treatment.  —  1.  Prophylactic. — Caution 
should  be  exercised  in  exploring  weUs,  mines, 
&c.,  where  there  is  any  likelihood  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  carbonic  acid.  The  introduction  of 
a  lighted  candle  is  a  rough  and  ready  test  of 
considerable  value.  The  mere  &ct  of  a  caudle 
oontinuii^  to  burn  in  an  atmosphere  is  no 
test  of  its  Deing  respirable  with  impunity,  for 
a  candle  will  bum  in  an  atmosphere  contain- 
ing 10  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  if  the  oxygen 
is  present  in  the  normal  amount,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  an  amount  of  carbonic  oxide  sufficient 
to  cause  death  will  not  materially  affect  the 
flame.  If  carbonic  acid  reaches  the  propor- 
tion of  16  per  cent,  the  candle  will,  however, 
be  extinguished.  If  a  candle  is  extinguished, 
then  certainly  the  atmosphere  cannot  be 
breathed,  and  therefore  the  test  is  of  sound 
practical  value.  If  carbonic  acid  is  present, 
it  should  be  expelled  by  creating  a  draught  of 
some  kind.  Thus  wells  may  be  swept  by 
some  such  eonteivanoe  as  an  inverted  um- 
brella, and  a  stream  of  air  or  steam  oan  be 
directed  into  encltMed  BP^es. 

2.  Bettorative. — Artititnal  respiration  and 
ite  various  accessories  are  needed  to  restore  a 
person  actually  in  a  state  of  coma  from  car- 
bonic acid.  This  treatment,  of  course,  is  subse- 
quent to  instant  removal  from  the  impure 
atmosphere.  Pure  oxygen  should  also  be  ad- 
ministered if  at  hand.  t>ee  •AKtmciu.  Bssn* 
ration  ;  and  Besusoitatxon.     D.  Ferrixr. 
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CARBONIC  OXIDE,  POISONING  BY 

CABBOKIO  OXZDB,  Foisoniiig  by. 
Culmue  oxide  is  a  much  more  dangarous 
agent  than  carbonic  acid,  and  to  it  are  dae 
many  of  the  efiects  sometimes  ascribed  to  the 
latter.  Pure  carbonic  oxide  is  rarely  generated 
out  of  the  ehemical  laboratory,  but  mixed 
with  other  gmses  carbonic  oxide  is  not  uncom- 
mon. This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  fiimes 
of  burning  charcoal.  The  carbonic  acid  of 
the  bnming  charcoal  while  passing  over  the 
heated  embers  loses  an  atom  of  oxygen,  or 
lakes  np  an  atom  of  carbon,  and  is  converted 
into  carbonic  oxide,  which  bums  with  a  bluish 
flame  at  the  top.  The  toxic  action  of  charcoal 
vapours  is  essentially  dependent  on  the  car- 
bonic oxide  they  contain.  Usually  charcoal 
fames  contain  from  2  to  S  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
oxide,  to  26  of  carbonie  Mid,  along  with  some 
heavy  earbnretted  hydrogen.  The  vapours, 
however,  are  still  as  efiectivd  after  being 
passed  throngfa  lime-water,  which  fixes  the 
eailionie  aeid.  Poisoning  by  charcoal  vapour 
is  not  an  uncommon  fonn  of  suicide,  more 
particnlarly  abroad,  and  many  cases  have 
occurred  accidentally  in  this  country,  from 
Bleeping  in  rooms  in  which  there  was  no  flue 
for  the  escape  of  the  fumes  of  bnming  char* 
coal,  or  into  which  there  has  been  leakage 
from  stove  pipes,  Ac,  Carbonic  oxide  is 
always  found  in  the  air  of  rooms  where  cast- 
iron  stoves  are  used,  from  some  of  the  carbon 
of  the  cast  iron  itself  being  formed  into  CO, 
and  the  iron  when  heated  allowing  a  large 
quantity  to  pass  throng  metal. 

Csibonio  oxide  also  exists  in  coal  gas,  and 
in  still  larger  quantities  (44  per  cent.)  in 
the  new  water-gas,  constituting  their  main 
danger.  It  is  likewise  found  in  the  emana- 
tions from  brick-kilns. 

Carbonieoxide  is  an  extremely  active  poison. 
Letheby  found  that  *5  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
oxide  in  the  respiratory  medium  killed  small 
birds  in  three  minutes,  and  that  2  per  cent, 
killed  a  goinea-pig  in  two  minutes.  Many 
similar  experiments  have  been  performed 
with  similar  results.  The  animals  soon  be- 
come insensible,  and  die  generally  without 
exhibiting  convulsive  phenomena  beyond  a 
few  tremm  or  flutterings. 

fiTHFTOKS. — In  man  inhalation  of  carbonie 
oxide  fax  ft  slunt  time,  as  Sir  H.  Davy  and 
others  have  pwed  on  themselves,  causes 
headache,  pulsation  in  the  temples,  giddiness, 
nausea,  and  great  prostration,  tending  to 
drowsiness  and  insensibility.  Continued 
inhalation  causes  profound  coma.  Usually 
death  ocenrs  quietly,  but  signs  of  vomiting 
are  fi^uently  observed  near  those  who  have 
been  poisoned  by  charcoal  fumes. 

FosT-KOBTBii  Appeakamces. — The  specially 
characteristic  appecoance  of  death  fr^m  car- 
bonic oxide  is  the  cherry-red  colour  of  the 
blood  and  internal  oiKsns.  The  post- 
mortem hypostasis  exhibits  a  similar  bright 
nd  tint,  frequently  in  those  poisoned  with 
Gsriionie  oxide  the  &ce  retains  a  mdc^  hoe. 
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The  red  tint  of  the  Uood  is  dn«  to  the  eom- 
ponnd  which  carbonic  oxide  forms  with 
hemoglobin.  Cubonic  oxide  displaoSB  the 
oxygen  and  fijrms  a  very  stable  compotmd 
with  the  hemoglobin,  not  readily  broken  np, 
and  hence  the  oxj^n-earrying  power  of  the 
corpuscles  is  paralysed. 

'In  the  spectroscope  oarbonic-oxide  blood 
exhibits  two  absorption-bands  very  similar 
to  those  of  ordinary  blood-colouring  matter 
or  ozyheemoglobin,  but  a  difference  in  the 
exact  breadth  and  position  of  the  bands  can 
be  made  out  by  means  of  the  microspectro- 
scope,  when  the  two  are  comjiared  together. 
CarDonie-oxide-hsemoglobin  resists  reduction 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  here  again  difieni 
frx)m  normal  blood-otdonring  matter.  Hoppe- 
Seyler  gives  as  an  additional  test  the  action 
of  caustic  potash  on  oarbonic-oxide-  and 
ordinary  hemoglobin  Teq>ectively.  With 
the  latter  it  causes  a  green  colour  on  a  por- 
celain plate,  while  with  the  former  the  colour 
continues  red, 

PATBOLoav. — Carbonic  oxide  acts  by  para- 
lysing the  blood-corjpuscles,  as  Bernard  ex- 
presses it,  and  rendenng  them  unable  to  take 
up  oxygen.  Hence  internal  respiration  is  pre- 
vented, and  death  ensues  from  asphyxia. 

Tekatmemt.  —  As  carbonio-oxide-heemo- 
globin  is  a  very  stable  compound,  and  offers 
a  very  considerable  resistance  to  displace- 
ment by  oxygen,  though  not  absolute  as  was 
at  one  time  considered,  artificial  respiration 
is  not  likely  to  be  successful  by  itseft  The 
best  treatment  is  veneBection  and  transfnsion 
of  fresh  blood.  This  method  of  treatanent 
has  proved  successful  in  one  or  two  instances 
in  wliich  it  has  been  employed. 

D.  Fbbbibb, 

CA£BTTNCItE  (carbuncvlua,  a  small 
coal — carbo). — Sykok.  :  Anthrax ;  Fr.  An- 
thrag! ;  Ger.  Karbunkel. 

Definition.^ — A  specific  local  inflsmmation 
of  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  rapidly 
leading  to  sloughing  of  the  deeper  and  more 
centrij  parts,  foUowed  by  destruction  of  the 
skin;  the  whole  of  the  dead  tissues  finally 
separating  in  tiie  form  of  a  slough. 

Mwnjoan. — Carbuncle  is  a  constitutional 
affection,  dependent  upon  conditions  of 
general  debility  or  of  plethora,  and  often  as- 
sociated with  gouty  or  diabetic  tendencies. 
It  is  more  commonly  seen  in  men  than  in 
women ;  is  rarely  met  with  imder  the  age  of 
twenty ;  and  it  attacks  all  ranks  of  life. 

Bymptoms.— The  moat  common  seat  of  car- 
buncle is  the  back  of  the  trunk  or  neck,  but 
it  may  occasionally  be  found  in  other  situa- 
tions. The  affection  usually  be((ins  as  a 
painftil,  hard,  lightly  elevated,  and  ill-defined 
swelling,  which  gradually  increases  in  extent 
and  assumes  a  dusky  red  tint.  A  vesicle 
containing  bloody  serum  soon  forms  over  the 
most  prominent  part,  and  on  rupturing  dif>- 
doses  several  small  apertures  m  the  sub- 
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jacent  skin,  which  give  exit  to  a  glntinons 
purolent  discharge.  This  sieve-like  condition 
of  the  undermined  integument  often  persists 
throughout  the  course  of  the  disease.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  owing  to  the  destruction 
of  the  intervening  akin,  the  several  apertures 
merge  into  a  single,  large,  ragged  opening, 
and  thus  expose  the  characteristic  ash-grey, 
slimy  alough,  which  se^iarates  slowly  by  sup- 
puration, leaving  an  irregular  oavity  with 
deeply  nndermined  edges.  The  cicatrix  left 
after  healing  is  luaaUy  uneven  and  may  be 
permanently  discoloured. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  while  the 
inflammatory  cedema  is  still  extending,  the 
patient  generally  complains  of  a  burning, 
throbbing  sensation  in  the  part,  which  may 
become  intensely  painful;  but  on  the  fuU 
exposure  of  the  slough,  the  pain  diminishes, 
and  m  the  later  stages  it  may  cease  entirely. 

When  the  carbuncle  is  large,  or  involves 
a  portion  of  the  scalp,  there  is  usually  con- 
siderable constitutional  disturbance  of  an 
(wthenio  type.  Death  may  then  occur  from 
exhaustion,  which  is  sometimes  aggravated 
by  free  hemorrhage  resulting  from  moisionB ; 
bat  the  most  frequent  oanse  of  a  Catal  tenui- 
nation  ia  pyrania. 

BXAOKoais.  —  Carbnnele  is  distingnished 
from  boil  by  the  size  and  extent  of  the  swell- 
ing, and  by  its  tendency  to  spread ;  by  the 
livid  tint  of  the  skin,  and  the  early  forma- 
tion in  it  of  more  than  one  aperture ;  b^  the 
character  of  the  slough,  by  the  seventy  of 
the  pain,  and  the  marked  constitutional  dis- 
turbance ;  and,  finally,  by  the  fact  that  car- 
buncle, unlike  boil,  usually  occurs  singly. 

pRoayosis. — This  will  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  age  of  the  patient,  and  upon  the  seat  and 
extent  of  the  disease,  which  proves  most 
dangerous  to  life  when  situated  or  encroach- 
ing OD  the  scalp,  especially  in  a  person  over 
fi^.  The  coexistence  of  albuminuria  or 
ohronie  saccharine  diabetes  is  always  a  grave 
comphcation. 

Tbbathbnt — ^The  eon$HtuHtmai  treatment 
and  the  management  of  patients  with  car- 
buncle are  best  conducted  on  ^eral  prin- 
cniles.  In  ordinary  cases  the  diet  should  be 
of  Kood  quality  and  sufficient  in  quantity, 
with  a  moderate  allowance  of  stimulants, 
proportionate  to  previous  habits.  Should 
the  patient's  strength  and  the  situation  of 
the  carbuncle  allow  him  to  move  about,  he 
need  not  be  confined  to  his  room,  and  may 
even  be  allowed  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

In  the  more  severe  forms 'of  the  disease, 
the  frequent  administration  of  dietetic  stimu- 
lants and  good  nourishment  in  an  easily 
assimilable  form  is  usually  necessary.  The 
bowels,  if  they  require  it,  should  be  cleared 
out  by  some  non-irritating  aperient,  and  the 
patient  put  on  a  course  of  quinine  or  bark 
and  the  mineral  acids.  Opium  or  other 
sedatives  may  be  required  in  the  earlier 
stages  to  relieve  the  intense  sufferings  of 
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some  patients;  while  in  the  after-coarse  of 
the  disease,  it  may  be  sometimes  needed  to 
procure  deep. 

For  local  treatment  $ee  Boils. 

For  carbuncle  of  the  face,  an  i^ection  dis- 
tinct from  the  Malignant  Pustule  deaciibed 
by  Continental  surgeons,  w«  PuSTUia,  Ma- 
uoNANi ;  and  BotLS. 

WnxtAH  A.  Me&edith. 

CABOZirOMA.  firwCANOEiL 

OABDIAO  DISSASES.  8«e  Hurt. 

Diseases  of. 

CABDIAIiQ-ZA  {xaptia,  the  heart ;  and 
SKyos,  pain). — A  synonym  for  heartburn, 
originating  in  a  popular  impression  that  this 
painful  sensation,  which  starts  from  the  epi- 
gastrium, is  connected  with  tiie  heart.  See 
Heabtbubn. 

CABDIOQBAFH,  The  {Kopffla,  the 
heart;  and  ypa.<^,  I  write). — This  is  an  in- 
strument for  registering  graphically  the  form 
of  the  heart's  movement.  It  really  records 
a  tracing  of  the  cardiac  impulse}  the  curves 
of  the  trace  representing  the  ehangee  of 
pressure  exerted  by  the  apex  <d  the  hcnrt  on 
the  chest-wall.  We  owe  the  invention  of 
the  cardi(^[raph  to  Marey,  who,  in  his  physi- 
ological researches  on  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  obtained  by  the  foUowiug  means  tlie 
form  of  movement  of  each  cavity  of  the 
heart.  He  introduced  into  the  auncles  and 
ventricles  of  a  horse,  hollow  sounds  terminat- 
ing in  elastic  ampullie  filled  with  air.  The 
air  communicated  through  the  sounds  and 
elastic  tubes  with  terminal  ampnllK,  or 
tympana  covered  with  elastic  membrane, 
on  each  of  which  rested  a  light  lever.  The 
movements  communicated  by  the  heart  to 
the  closed  column  of  air  were  amplified  by 
the  levers  and  recorded  by  them  on  a 
revolving  cylinder.  In  this  way  tracinj^ 
of  the  forms  of  movement  of  each  oavity 
were  obtained,  uid  by  eompsrison  with 
a  tracing  taken  simultaneously  of  the  ex- 
posed apex-movement,  an  explanation  of 
the  complex  apex-tracing  was  rendered 
possible.  The  cardiograph  used  for  dinic&J 
research  is  a  modification  of  the  above,  and 
consists  of  a  hollow  cup  containing  a  small 
spring  which  can  be  depressed  by  means  of 
a  screw  so  as  to  rest  firmly  on  the  chest- wall 
where  the  impulse  is  felt.  The  cup  com- 
municates by  means  of  an  elastic  tube  with 
a  tympanum  covered  with  elastic  membrane, 
carrying  on  its  surface  a  lever.  When 
applied  to  the  chest  the  cup  hermeticaDy 
seals  the  air  column,  which  transmits  as 
I  wares  the  motion  received  by  the  spring  to 
'  the  lever  resting  on  the  tympanum.  The 
'  movements  are  recorded  by  the  end  of  the 
lever,  either  on  the  plate  of  a  sphygmogn^th 
or  on  a  revolving  cylinder. 

By  means  of  uiis  apparatus  a  very  perfect 
r^resentation  of  the  cardiac  movements  can 
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be  obtained,  the  anricnlar  and  venbricnlar 
elements  traced,  and  the  duration  of  each 
measnred.  The  tranamissiaa  of  the  motion 
throQgh  an.  elastic  mediom  like  air  has  been 
olyeetad  to,  as  liable  to  modify  the  traoing 
by  (1)  tha  iHrodnetion  oi  seoondary  oscilla- 
tioiis  in  the  air  oolrann;  and  by  0t)  gradual 
chan^  in  the  tonn.  of  motion  caused  by  the 
eUstieity  of  the  medium.  Practically,  now* 
ever,  these  objections  are  not  valid,  as  is 
^own  by  the  fact  that  the  last  of  a  series  of 
eardiao  pulsations  is  often  an  exact  repro- 
^iction  of  tiie  first,  and  also  by  the  dose 
reaemblanca  between  the  tracings  obtained 
in  this  way  and  those  roistered  by  the 
sphygmc^raph,  or  an  enlarged  modification 
of  it,  such  as  Galabtn's  cardiograph,  applied 
over  the  apez-beat.  Pond's  sphygmograph 
may  alao  be  used  as  a  cardiograph. 

A  cardiogram  collected  on  a  healthy  per- 
Bon  by  tbo  instrnment  described  is  here  given. 

■ One  eardiao  rerolutiion  is 
figured.  The  sereval  waves 
may  be  interpreted  as  follows. 
The  wave  a*  in  tiie  line  of 
•scent,  corresponds  with  the 
early  part  of  the  ventoicnlar 
diastole.  The  wave  b  corre- 
sponds with  the  true  auiicu- 
lar  systole ;  fi-om  6  to  d  the 
^■"Oiognm.  marks  the  true  impulse 

eaosed  by  the  ventricular  contraction,  the 
roandii^  of  the  heart,  and  its  pressure 
against  the  chest-wall.  The  wave  e,  at  the 
Bununit  of  the  our%'e,  immediately  follows 
thedoenre  of  the  auricolo-ventricular  valves, 
which  does  not  always  form  the  Bummit  <A 
the  eorve,  but  occasionally  in  slower  cardiac 
etmtraetiona  is  marked  by  a  wave  below  the 
mnumtL  The  waves  between  e  and  d  are 
otdOationa  prodmsed  hr  the  closure  of  the 
anriealo-ventiicular  valves.  The  length  of 
the  Bommit  e  to  d  is  important ;  it  is  long 
and  sustained  in  hypertrophy,  narrow  and 
pointed  in  dilatation.  Its  length  is  a  measure 
of  systolie  strength.  The  closure  of  the  aortic 
Ttlves  is  marked  by  d ;  while  e  marks  the 
cloeore  of  the  pulmonary  valves,  separated 
by  an  interval  of  "05  to  '09  second.  If  the 
presgnre  in  the  aorta  falls  and  that  in  the 
pulmonary  artery  rises  (pulmonary  second 
sound  accentuated),  d  and  e  approach  and  may 
DO  longer  be  distinct.  In  the  above  cardio- 
gram ^e  period  of  ventricular  contraction 
is  measured  bw  the  space  between  the  com- 
mencement of  the  line  of  ascent  after  the 
wave  ft,  to  the  point  d,  which  marks  the 
tenoination  of  the  systole ;  the  rest  of  the 
curve  is  diasttdio.  llie  wave  d  is  prominent 
in  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle. 

The  dimcal  value  of  the  cardiograph  has 
yet  to  be  fully  established.  It  has  hitherto 
been  nsefal  in  showing  the  relation  of  pree- 
systoUcmurmTir  anduriUs  to  the  ventricular 
and  anricnlar  contractions;  in  demonstrating 
modifications  of  the  form  of  impulse  in  ad- 


herent pericardinm ;  in  recordmg  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  wave  a,  and  a  sudden 
rising  of  the  trace  after  a  to  6,  as  signs  of 
aortic  insufficiency;  and  in  the  recognition 
of  the  relation  between  reduplication  of  the 
heart-sounds  and  respiratOTy  mfluenees.  The 
wave  a  is  largeor  the  more  sudden  the  relaxa- 
tiim  of  the  ventricle,  and  thus  it  is  increased 
by  the  influx  of  the  blood  in  cases  of  aortie 
and  mitral  regui^tation.  "Waves  following  a 
usually  indicate  vilarations  and  thrill  due  to 
mitral  stenosis,  while  prominence  of  wave  b 
indicates  auricular  hypertrophy. 

The  cardiognwh  is  also  of  great  value  in 
registering  the  form  of  movement  of  pulsat- 
ing tumours  and  aneurysms.  In  its  applica- 
tion, it  is  sufBoient  to  hold  the  instrument 
firmly  over  the  apex-beat,  and  to  record  the 
pulsations  at  the  end  of  expiration,  the 
breath  being  stopped  for  a  brief  interval. 
When  the  influence  of  respiration  is  to  be 
observed,  this  ^caution  is  of  course  un- 
necessary; but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  movement  of  the  chest- wall  modifies 
the  tracing. 

(Balthazak)  Walteb  Fobteb. 

CABDITIS  {Kap&la,  the  heart).— Inflam- 
mation of  the  substance  of  the  heart.  See 
Heast,  Inflammation  of. 

CAHIES  (eariet,  rottenness). — A  de- 
structive inflammaton  disease  of  bone,  ana- 
logous to  ulceration  offeoft  tissues.  See  Bokb, 

Diseases  ot 

OABIiSBAD,  in  Bohemia.  Thermal 

•^llralino    BOlphatM  WatCtS.      See  MiNKKAL 

Watbbs. 

OABHIKATi  V  JB8  (eormtno,  I  card, 
or  cleanse). 

Definitioh.— Substances  that  aid  the  ex< 
pulsion  of  flatus  from  the  stonuoh  and  in- 
testines, and  relieve  griping. 

EKtucESATiON. — The  princijial  carminative 
remedies  are — the  essential  Aromatic  Oils, 
for  example,  Peppermint  and  Cloves  ;  Chloro- 
form ;  Charcosl ;  Ethers ;  and  Camphors,  and 
substances  containing  them. 

XJsEH. — The  uses  of  carminatives  are  suffi- 
ciently indicated  in  the  preceding  definition. 
They  are  extensively  administered  in  cases  of 
flatulent  dyspepsia,  especially  when  it  is  as- 
sociated either  with  disease  or  disorder  of 
the  heart,  or  with  a  nervous  or  hysterical 
state  of  the  system.  A  oomlnnatimi  of 
sevGoial  different  carminatives  is  usually 
more  successful  than  the  exhibition  of  a 
single  drug,  one  of  the  best  being  a  mixture 
containing  Spirit  of  Ether,  Aromatic  Spirit 
of  Ammonia,  and  Tincture  of  Orange.  Given 
along  with  antacids  they  are  useml  in  oor. 
recting  acidity,  as  in  the  favourite  Soda- 
mints;  and  they  are  firequently  prescribed 
with  pu^atives  to  prevent  pain — an  applica- 
tion illustrated  by  the  Compound  Rhubarb 
Pill.  T.  Laddeb  Brdntoh. 
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OABTILAaE,  DISEASES  OF 


CABNIFIOATIOir  (caro,  flesh;  and 
fio,  I  become). — A  condition  of  the  lung  in 
which  it  resembles  fiesb.  The  term  was 
formerly  allied  to  the  transformation  of 
any  tissue  mto  a  flesh-like  substance.  See 
Luwas,  GolIapBe  o£ 

[  (KapifHtt,  chaff ;  and 
CABPHOIiOGT)  X<'y»,  I  coUoct).— The 
movements  of  the  hands  and  fingers  observed 
in  certain  delirious  patients,  as  if  they  were 
searching  for  or  gathering  imaginary  ob- 
jects. A  fuuiliar  illustration  of  the  act  is 
'picking  of  the  bedclothes.'  See  Ttphoid 
Feveb. 

CASTIItAOE.  Diseasea  of.— Stnok.: 
Fr.  MeUadiea  du  Cartilage;  Ger.  KnorpeU 
JcrankhHten.— For  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
abnormal  conditions  to  which  c&rtilage  is 
subject,  a  brief  description  of  this  tissue  in 
its  healthy  state  is  necesuiry. 

The  temporary  cartilage,  which  forms  the 
early  skeleton,  gradually  undergoes  conver- 
sioo  into  bone,  leaving  at  the  joint  surfaces 
a  thin  layer,  the  articular  cartilage,  which 
never  becomes  ossified.  Certain  other  por- 
tions of  the  skeleton  also  retain  their  carti- 
laginous condition  throughout  life ;  these  are 
known  as  Uie  permanent  cartilages,  and  as 
examples  the  cartilages  ni  ibe  riba,  ean,  and 
nose  may  be  named.  The  extremities  (rif  the 
long  bones,  or  epiphyses,  remain  aepaiate 
from  the  shaft  for  a  varying  pmod  after 
birth,  and  so  long  as  the  bone  continues  to 
^Tow,  they  are  attached  to  tt  by  a  thin  but 
unportant  layer  of  cartilage,  caUed  the 
phytial  cartilage.  There  are  also  the  fibro- 
cartiUigea,  in  which  the  fibrous  and  carti- 
laginous elements  are  found  in  varying  pro- 
portions, according  as  the  tenacity  of  the  one 
or  the  elasticily  of  the  other  material  is  re- 
quired. 

Cartilage  is  altogether  destitute  of  nerves, 
and  ther^ore.  of  sensibility ;  and  it  is  equally 
devoid  of  blood-vessels,  Deins  nourished  by 
imbibition  from  the  vessels  of  the  neighbour- 
ing parts.  All  cartilages,  except  the  articular 
and  the  flbro-oartilages,  are  covered  by  a 
fibrous  membrane,  the  perieJumdrium,  which 
is  similar  to,  and  subservea  the  same  pur- 

Eoses  as  the  periosteum.  When  cartilage 
as  been  destroyed,  it  may  be  replaced  by 
fibrous  tissue  or  by  boue,  but  it  is  never  re- 
produced. 

Under  the  microscope  a  section  of  carti- 
lage presents  a  transparent,  structureless 
matrix,  studded  with  nucleated  cells ;  these 
cells  are  flattened  and  arranged  parallel  with 
the  free  surface  of  the  cartilage,  whilst  more 
deeply  they  are  elongated  and  grouped 
vertically.  The  nutrient  materials  are  ab- 
sented from  the  neighbouring  blood-vessels, 
and  transmitted  throughout  the  cartilage  by 
means  of  these  cells.  In  those  eutuages 
where  tenacity  or  flexibility  is  needed,  this 


hyaline  substance  is  denser  and  more  dis- 
tinctly flbrillated  than  la  the  others. 

SuHUAST  OF  DisKASEB.— Cartilage  being 
non-vascular,  its  inflammation  is  <^  a  modi- 
fied type,  and  it  may  undergo  degenerative 
changes  as  the  result  of  impaired  nutrition. 
In  uncomplicated  disease  of  cartilage  there  is 
no  inflammatory  exudation,  and  when  lymph 
or  pus  is  found  in  a  joint,  it  is  obvious  that 
other  structures  have  become  inflamed. 

1.  The  ensiform  and  costal  cartilages,  with 
those  of  the  trachea  and  larynx,  show  s 
great  tendency  to  oaHfication,  as  the  result 
of  senile  changes;  they  are  also  liable  to 
neoroni.  The  artioular  cartilages  never 
ossify,  but  large  or  small  pratioiis  of  them 
may  perish  and  be  detached,  in  consequence 
of  some  interference  with  their  supply  of 
nutriment  from  the  subjaoent  htme.  In 
pysmic  joint-efiuaions  the  cartilage  softens, 
and  is  rubbed  off  the  most  praninent  portions 
of  the  articular  aur&cee  in  a  manner  quite 
characteristic.  In  osteo-arthritis,  one  oi  the 
earliest  of  the  pathologiced  changes  occurs  in 
the  articular  cartilage.  The  cells  proliferate, 
the  primary  capsules  enlarge  and  fill  with 
secondary  capsiQes.  The  matrix  fibrillates 
and  softens,  and  by  degrees  the  cartilage  is 
worn  off  the  central  part  of  the  articulation, 
exposing  the  bone  undeameath;  laterally, 
where  the  pressure  and  friction  are  less,  the 
cartilage  cells  proliferate  and  form  a  tuber- 
ealatedmaigin,  whidi  subsequenfly  ossifies. 

2.  The  cartilages  of  the  epif^ottis,  ears, 
nose,  eyelids,  and  Eustachian  tube  have  little 
disposition  to  ossify,  but  they  are  liable  to 
uleeratum,  especially  of  the  syphilitic  variety ; 
in  these  cases  the  diseased  action  commences 
in  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  and 
spreads  to  the  cartilage  by  contiguity. 

8.  The  cartilage  of  the  external  ear  is  often 
the  seat  of  chalk-stones  in  gouty  persons,  and 
similar  deposits  of  urate  of  sodium  are  fonnd 
in  the  articular  cartilages. 

4.  The  epiphysial  cartilage  may  be  the 
seat  of  inflammatory  change*,  generally  Tei7 
acute,  wmch  lead  to  separation  of  the  shaft 
from  the  epi^yns,  a  condition  which, 
whether  the  result  of  disease  or  aacidait,  is 
of  great  moment,  inasmuch  as  the  desferiic- 
tton  of  this  layer  of  cartilage  checks  further 
growth  at  this  end  of  the  bone. 

Primary  e^physitis  is  rare :  the  changes  in 
the  epiphysis  usually  spread  to  it  from  the 
extremity  of  the  diaphysis.  Syphilis,  espe- 
cially of  the  inherited  form,  is  the  most 
common  cause  of  this  disease.  Injury,  par- 
ticularly in  strumous  children,  is  also  a  factor 
in  its  production.  The  acute  form  is  often 
associated  with  general  septioiemia,  and  is 
followed  by  destructive  ohuiges  in  tiie  acya- 
cent  joint. 

6.  Cartilage  is  not  primarily  attacked  by 
caneer,  but  it  may  become  involved  by  the 
ntread  of  a  mal^piant  tumour.  The  epi- 
thelial form  of  caneer  not  inftequendy 
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extends  from  the  mncoas  or  outaneotts  but- 
fitee,  in  which  it  originated,  to  the  subjacent 
eartilaoe. 

6.  l%e  artictdar  cartilages  are  liable  to 
certain  stanctnral  changes  as  the  result  of 
disturbed  nutrition ;  and  the  fibro-cartilagea 
■re  also  sabjeet  to  the  same  abnormal  con- 
ditions. 

Ulceration,  abtorptitm,  degeneration  of 
cartilage,  are  terms  used  to  denote  a  series 
of  destroctive  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  substance  of  articular  cartilage,  and  lead 
to  its  partial  or  complete  remov&L  These 
changes  may  originate  in  the  cartilage  itself, 
or  they  may  be  secondary  to  disease  of  the 
bone  or  s^'novial  membrane;  however  thia 
may  be,  the  morbid  action  is  the  same,  and 
cotuists  in  increased  cell-development,  with 
disintegration  of  the  hyaline  substance. 

Acctnding  to  the  observations  of  Goodsir 
and  Itedfem,tbe  cartilage-ceUs  become  en- 
larged, filled  with  naeleated  OOTpnseles,  and 
arranged  irregularly;  the  distended  cells 
then  bnrst,  and  set  free  their  contents  upon 
the  snrfiMe,  or  in  the  midst  of  the  altered 
hyalhie  substance.  Whilst  the  cell-changes 
are  taking  place,  the  matrix  softens :  in  acute 
eases  it  rapidly  disintegrates  and  is  dis- 
charged ;  but  when  the  disease  is  more 
chronic,  it  splits  up  into  fibres  which  remain 
attached  by  one  end  to  the  cartilage,  and  at 
the  other  project  loosely  into  the  interior  of 
the  joint,  givmg  a  villoaa  appearance  to  the 
affected  spot.  The  remains  of  the  matrix 
and  the  granular  contents  of  the  cells 
ttwether  form  a  fibro-nucleated  membrane, 
wmeh  uttimately  is  converted  into  fibrous 
tissue,  and  oonstitutea  the  sole  medium  of 
r^air  when  a  cure  is  effected.  When  this 
membrane  is  recent  it  has  an.  indistinct 
granular  appearance,  from  the  presence  of 
nuclei  amongst  the  fibres,  and  according  to 
Bainey  these  nuclei  are  often  converted  into 
&t-globules ;  when  the  membrane  is  of  older 
date  it  is  distinctly  fibrous ;  and  no  doubt  the 
Beveral  appearances  which  the  membrane 
presents  imder  different  circumstances  have 
led  to  the  several  terma  fibrout,  fatty,  and 
granular  degeneration  being  ap;^ed  to  this 
disease,  in  the  belief  that  they  were  really 
distinct  patholwuial  conditions. 

Changes  of  this  Idnd  may  be  primary,  aa 
in  oateo-aiHiritia,  but  X^vy  are  commonly 
senrndary  to  disease  fai  the  articular  mds  of 
the  bones,  the  result  of  syphilis,  tubercle, 
or  injury.  W.  Mac  Corhac. 

CASEOUS  BEG-ENERATIOir.— A 

form  of  degeneration  in  which  the  pro- 
ducts present  the  appearance  of  cheese.  See 
Uboekbbationb. 

CASTS  (derived  frx>m  the  Middle  Eng- 
lish word  caaten,  which  is  adapted  from  the 
Old  Norse  huta,  signifying  to  east  or  throw). 
Stnok.:  Fr.  CylinAret;  Ger.  CyUndem. 

Dkfjnitiom.— A  tenn  ap^ied  to  moulds  of 


gland-tubules  and  hollow  viscera,  thrown  off 
in  certain  states  of  disease. 

Classification. — The  varieties  of  castamet 
with  may  be  thus  grouped : — 

A.  — Castb  of  Olaho-Tubules. 

iBlood-oasts. 
Pus-casts. 
Hyaline  casts. 
G-ranular  casts. 
Epithelial  casts. 
Fatty  casts, 
n.  Of  the  Seminal  Tubnles. 

III.  Of  the  Oastrio  Tubules. 

IV.  Of  the  BUe-duote. 

V.  Of  the  Oatoaecnu  OluuU. 

B.  —  Casts  or  Hollow  Vzsoiha  asd 

Fabsaobs. 

I.  Of  tbe  Allmentaiy  OanaL 

II.  Of  the  TJiiziairy  Bladder. 

III.  Of  the  I'onaie  Oenltal  Fas- 

sages. 

IV.  Of  the  Bespiratory  Passages. 

A. — Casts  op  OLAND-Tuamjes. 

I.  Of  the  Urinif^us  Tubnlee.~Dr. 
F.  Simon,  of  Berlin,  is  usually  credited  with 
having  been  the  first  to  describe  these  bodies 
in  his  work  on  Medical  ChemiBtry,  published 
in  1842 ;  but  it  appears  that  before  then  they 
had  been  noticed  and  described  by  Vogla  in 
1887  and  18B8,  by  Bayer  in  1888,  and  by 
Nasse  of  Marburg  in  1842.  These  obaervers, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  have  entered  on  the 
question  of  the  origiu,  structure,  or  signifi- 
cance of  these  bodies,  and  for  yean  they 
were  looked  upon  rather  as  curiosities,  and 
by  some  writers  were  whcdly  disregarded. 
Henle,  in  1844,  appeals  to  have  been 
the  first  to  refer  their  origin  to  the  co- 
agulable  matter  of  the  blood,  but  it  was 
some  time  after  that  date  before  their  value 
in  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  renal  dis- 
eases came  to  be  appreciated.  This  result 
has  been  mainly  effected  in  thia  country  by 
the  labours  of  Basham,  Lionel  Beale,  Oeorge 
Johnson,  William  Roberts,  Dickinson,  and 
Grainger  Stewart. 

Casts  may  be  formed  in  any  part  of  the 
kidney.  They  have  been  found  in  the  con- 
voluted tubulea  even  np  to  the  Malpighian 
capsules,  and  also  in  the  straight  tubules. 
Various  modifications  in  sh^  and  contour 
probably  occur  in  the  course  of  their  passage 
along  the  tubes,  even  to  the  inclusion  of  a 
small  east  in  one  of  larger  size. 

Charactebs. — The  urinary  casts  are  mostly 
cylindrical  in  shape,  firequently  somewhat 
coiled  and  bent,  and  occasionally  forked. 
Their  length,  depending  very  much  on  acci- 
dental circumstances,  varies  considerably. 
In  sections  of  the  kidney  they  may  be  oc- 
casionally traced  for  some  diatance  in  the 
tubules;  but  they  become  broken  up  into 
smaller  pieces  after  leaving  the  gland.  In 
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diameter  casts  range  between  ^0*00  and  f^js  of 
an  inch — the  former  being  known  as '  small,' 
the  latter  as  '  large '  casts.  The  greater 
number  are  of  a  '  medium '  size  of  -rhs 
an  iiich.  The  diameter  of  the  casts  is  in 
part  determined  by  the  calibre  of  the  tubule 
in  which  they  are  first  formed,  and  in  part 
by  any  subsequent  additions  they  may  receive 
in  their  passage  outwards.  JDr.  Beale  has 
su^ested  that  after  their  fbrmaticHi  the 
casta  may  probably  dirink.  In  tabule* 
that  hftve  become  ahnoimally  dilated  or 
ocmtraoted,  easts  beyond  the  limits  above 
mentioned  may  be  found. 

The  appearanoe  of  renal  casts  variea  con- 
siderably, not  only  in  different  kidney- 
diseases,  but  also  in  various  stages  of  the 
same  affection.  In  all  cases  the  cast  consists 
of  a  solid  cylinder  of  a  transparent  or  very 
faintly  granular  substance,  which  is  rarely 
fibrillated.  It  was  formerly  accepted  that 
these  bodies  were  produced  by  a  coagulation 
of  fibrin  due  to  an  escape  of  blood-plasma 
into  the  tubules,  and  hence  they  were  Known 
as  '  exudation-cylinders ' — a  term  still  often 
employed.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  for- 
mation of  oasts  in  this  manner,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  such  blood-eatU  do  oceor,  whether 
as  shreds  at  fibrin  with  abundance  of  blood- 
eorpuaelea  in  its  meshes,  or  as  oasts  consist- 
ing of  litib  more  than  pure  fibrin  with  its 
characterisUo  fibriUated  appearance.  In  a 
similar  manner  pus-casta,  so-called,  may  be 
produced. 

In  most  eases  of  renal  disease,  however, 
in  which  casts  are  found  in  the  urine,  these 
bodies  QsaaUy  appear  as  transparent  and 


Via.  S4.— Blood.<;a8ta. 


&intiy  granular,  tolwably  uniform  cylinders, 
frequently  somewhat  rounded  at  the  extremi- 
ties, and  often  overlooked  nnless  searched 
for  with  care.  In  them  no  sign  of  fibrilla- 
tion is  to  be  disoemed,  and  they  do  not  oor> 


Via.  aC— Hyaline  Cuts. 


respond  in  their  chemical  behaviour  to  fibrin. 
These  are  the  hyaline,  tran^eweni,  or  waxy 
casts,  which  may  be  large,  small,  or  medium 
in  diameter ;  the  lai^st  and  smallest  easts 
met  with  belong  to  this  variety.  Several 
^iews,  snj^Kirted  by  experimental  evidenoe, 


prevail  as  to  the  nature  and  source  of  these 
bodies  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  differ- 
ing in  their  composition,  they  may  originate 
in  either  of  the  following  ways : — 

(a)  The  coagulation  of  some  proteid  mate- 
rial, which  has  transuded  from  the  blood- 

Elasma  into  the  tubules,  the  epithelial  cells 
eing  unaffected,  and,  so  for  as  is  known, 
taking  no  share  in  the  formation  of  the 
oast.  Such  may  be  called  *  irantudation 
ojfUnden,*  and  masses  of  the  coagulated 
substance  ore  oocasionaUy  to  be  seen  be- 
tween the  epithelial  cells  sAd  the  membrana 
propria  of  the  tubule.  The  exact  nature  of 
the  material  is  unknown;  as  stated  abovot 
it  is  not  ordinary  fibrin,  btit  is  probably  some 
proteid  derivative  which  has  been  made  to 
coagulate — ^perhaps,  as  has  been  suggested, 
by  the  acid  urine,  or  by  the  gland-cells. 

(i)  In  contrast  to  the  foregoing,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  living  epithelium  may, 
under  certain  conditions  of  irritation,  as  from 
cantharides,  swell  up,  and,  underling  a  form 
of  colloid  or  mucoid  degeneration,  become 
transformed  into  clear  transparent  casts  of 
the  tubes,  sometimes  exhibiting  a  partial 
segmentation,  indicative  of  their  origin  from 
several  coalesced  portions,  or  involving  tbe 
remains  of  eells  wfaidli  have  been  only  par- 
tialljr  metamorphosed.  To  these  the  term 
*ftunon  eyUnden '  has  been  applied.  Or  the 
cells,  without  being  entirely  converted  into 
colloid  matter,  may  appear  to  secrete  drops 
of  such  material,  which  are  moulded  in  tae 
tubules  into  hyaline  casts — the  so-called 
'  tecretion  cylinders.^  Here,  again,  the  actual 
nature  of  the  cast-substance  is  unknown, 
though  described  as  mucoid  or  colloid;  and 
from  the  great  variability  in  its  behaviour  to 
staining  fluids  and  other  reagents,  it  most 
probably  differs  much  in  composition.  Oc- 
casionally some  of  the  large  waxy  casts  will 
give  the  characteristic  reactions,  with  iodine 
or  with  methyl- violet,  of  laidacein;  even,  it 
is  asserted,  when  the  Iddney  itself  (^Ebtb  no 
evidence     lardaceons  change. 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  explanation  of 
their  formation,  they  present  themselves  as 
semi-solid  and  somewhat  viscid  cylinders, 
readily  entangling  adjacent  matter.  Due  to 
this  property  is  much  of  the  variety  they 
offer;  thus,  should  the  epithelium  of  the 
tubules  be  loosened,  as  m  nephritis,  the 


Fio.  80.— Epitbdisl  Casts. 


cells  will  adhere  to  the  oast  which  has  been 
formed  in  the  Inmeoi  of  the  tobe,  and  an 
epttAelsoZ  coef  will  be  voided.  Such  casts 
may  present  but  one  ex  two  cells  on  their 
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torfKe*  or  may  appear  as  if  comiBting  taiiy 
of  coherent  epithelial  cells.   Should  the  oelu 


Pro.  87.— Patty  Casta. 


haTO  nndei^one  &tty  degeneration,  the  oast 
mil  be  pervaded  wiu  oil-globnlea  of  all  sizes, 
more  or  lees  escaped  from  epithelial  cells, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  degeneration ; 
this  constitutes  b.  fatty  coat.  Very  frequently 
ibe  casts  are  fine^  or  coarsely  granular,  this 
appearance  being  produced  by  the  involve- 


Fie.  as.— Oxannlu  Caata. 


ment  in  the  baee-mbstanee  of  granular  matter 
derived  from  broken-down  epithelial  cells  or 
Uood-corpusdes,  molecular  fatty  matter, 
atnarpbouB  nrinary  salts,  or  micro-arganisms. 
Qiumlar  easts  may  eihibit  a  fiunt  yellowish 


Fia.  99. — Casts  anclosbic  errstali ;  and  a  nnallac 
Mat;  alao  o(  sflOBunal  tiunile  with  spennatoioa. 


or  brownish  tint  depending  on  their  constitu- 
lion.  In  a  similar  way  oasts  may  be  found 
containing  crystalt  of  oxalates,  toi^le  phoa- 
phatM,  haematoidin,  salts  of  &tty  acids,  &c. 

It  18  very  commonly  the  case  that  more 
than  one  variety  of  oast  occurs  in  the  same 
urine — epithelial  and  hyaline,  or  granular  and 
&t^,  often  co-existing.  Corresponding  to 
the  casta  in  the  urine,  free  epithelial  cells, 
blood  -  eorpaselea,  &t- globules,  and  salts, 
amorphous  or  crystalline,  are  always  fotmd, 
and  almost  always  albumin,  though  not  of 
cecessity  is  there  any  correspondence  in  the 
quantity  of  this  substance  and  the  number 
of  casts.  The  epithelial  cells,  whether  free 
or  on  the  cast,  are  rarely  quite  normal  in 
appearance,  ^e  pathological  changes  asso- 
ciated with  their  desquamation  have  at  the 
same  time  altered  them  more  or  leas.  Not 
infrequently  the  cells  of  an  epithelial  cast 
praaent  all  the  microscopic  characters  of  leu- 


oooytes  produced  hj  an  abnormal  proli&n^ 
iion  of  me  renal  e^thelium. 

Method  of  exainvmation^  Sanwles  of  urine 
(three  or  four  ounces)  suspected  to  contain 
casts  should  be  allowed  to  stand  at  least  three 
hours  (and  longer  if  the  urine  be  of  very  low 
specific  gravity)  in  perfectly  clean  conical 
glasses,  and  a  few  drops  should  be  removed 
from  the  bottom  with  a  pipette,  and  covered 
in  the  usual  way  on  a  glass  slide.  They  may 
be  so  abundant  as  to  form  a  visible  sediment 
in  the  glass.  For  all  practical  purposes  a 
f-in.  objective,  giving  with  the  eye-piece  a 
magnifying  power  of  about  860  diameters, 
is  sufficient.  The  hyaline  oasts  are  often  so 
transparent  as  to  escape  any  but  the  most 
careful  olwervation,  and  then  a  little  dilute 
staining  fluid,  ii^rodueed  beneath  the  dover* 
glass,  much  fiujilitates  thdr  detectim;  cut* 
ting  off  some  of  the  transmitted  light  has  a 
nimlar  effect.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
casta  retain  their  characteristics  fax  better  in 
acid  than  in  alkaline  urine ;  in  the  latter 
they  are  very  apt  to  break  njp  and  disappear. 
As  a  rule  there  is  no  mistakug  a  renal  tube- 
oast,  but  occasionally  a  transparent  or  granu- 
lar streak  may  be  noticed,  the  nature  of 
which  cannot  be  positively  stated ;  shreds 
of  mucus,  especially  when  mixed  up  with 
granular  matter,  are  the  commonest  objects 
which  simulate  casts,  and  are  not  infrwiuent 
in  disease  of  the  bladder  or  prostate ;  their 
disappearance  on  the  application  of  liquor 
potuBB  and  a  little  heat  to  the  slide  deter- 
mines their  character. 

CuNioAi.  6iaiaFiaANCB.~Yaluable  as  is 
the  evidence  of  the  changes  in  the  renal 
epithelium  afforded  by  the  detection  of  these 
bodies  in  the  urine,  tbeir  recognition  and 
oomiffehension  is  nevertheless  but  one  of  the 
means  to  be  employed  in  the  study  of  kidney 
diseases.  Of  themselves  they  afford  infor- 
mation, rarely,  if  ever,  conclusive  when  taken 
alone.  Without  doubt  certain  renal  diseases 
may  exist,  and  may  continue  throughout  their 
course,  either  to  recovery  or  death,  without 
the  occurrence  of  casts  in  the  urine ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  casts  may  be  found  entirely 
independent  of  renal  disease.  But  for  all 
practical  purposes  it  may  be  accepted  that 
when  casts  do  occur,  they  generally  indicate 
the  existence  of  a  disease  of  the  kidneys  which 
is  possibly  incurable,  certainly  serious.  With 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  found,  it  would  appear 
that  their  presence  in  the  urine  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  an  inflam- 
matory state  of  the  kidney,  for  they  may 
accompany  simple  congestion,  the  gland  sub- 
stance being  intact ;  but  doubtless  in  the 
majority  of  cases  they  are  evidence  of*a 
nephritis,  acute  or  chronic,  and  the  subsb- 
quent  associated  degeneration.  Besides  the 
value  of  casts  in  determining  the  existence 
of  kidney-disease,  they  are  further  most  im- 
portant aids  in  helping  to  distinguish  what 
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variety  or  stage  of  disease  it  may  he,  and  also 
in  maldng  oat  the  actual  condition  of  the 
kidney,  thns  fiimishiug  valuable  data  on 
which  to  form  a  prognosis,  and  to  suggest  a 
plan  of  treatment.  Little  is  to  be  eonduded, 
however,  from  one  examination.  This  should 
be  performed  firequently,  as  in  that  way  alone 
can  the  morbid  progress  in  the  kidney  be 
recognised. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  nature  of 
casts,  it  should  be  expected  that  several  varie- 
ties of  these  bodies  occur  at  the  same  time  in 
the  urme.  It  is  rare  for  any  variety  to  exist 
singly,  at  least  for  any  time.  In  such  cases 
their  significance  is  ascertained  by  careful 
study  of  coincident  circumstances,  and  es- 
pecially b^  a  frequent  comparison,  in  order 
to  determme  which  variety  is  in  excess. 

The  fact  that  casts  are  very  abundant  in 
any  sample  of  urine  is  not  in  itself  of  neces- 
sity a  serions  sign.  Thus  in  *  granular  kid- 
ney * — one  of  the  most  serions  of  all  renal 
afrectitms — the  caste  may  be,  and  usnally  are 
very  few,  and  require  careful  looking  for; 
whUst  in  the  convalescence  from  acute  neph- 
ritis they  may  be  extremely  numerous.  In 
ohronio  nephntis,  however,  the  number  be- 
oomea  an  important  element  in  the  con- 
sideration. 

Blood-cattt  are  diagnostic  of  haemorrhage 
into  the  tubules,  whether  that  be  due  to 
wounds  of  the  organ,  or  to  intense  arterial 
hyperemia  or  venous  congestion — causing 
escape  of  blood  from  the  capillaries  of  the 
glomeruli. 

Put-ca»t8  may  indicate  the  bursting  of  a 
renal  abscess  into  the  tubes,  and  coagulation 
of  the  escaped  pus ;  or  a  diffuse  sappnration 
of  the  gland  substance. 

Hyaline  casts. — The  large  forms  of  this 
variety  chiefly  occur  in  chronic  nephritis, 
and  axe  therefore  usually  a  grave  sign.  Pro- 
duced in  tubules  which  have  been  denuded 
of  their  epithelium,  or  in  others  that  have 
become  dilated  from  contractions  in  the 
intertubular  substance,  they  indicate  an  ad- 
vanced condition  of  disease.  Exceptions  to 
this  do  occur,  and  large  hyaline  casts  maybe 
found  in  acute  and  curable  cases. 

Small  hyaline  casts  are  formed  in  both 
acute  and  chronic  forms  of  renal  disease. 
They  therefore  become  valoable  as  means  of 
diagnosis  onl^  in  oonj  unction  with  other  signs, 
goea  as  t^e  history  of  the  case,  the  character 
of  the  other  urinary  sediments,  Ac.  They 
are  frequently  seen  in  acute  nephritis,  par- 
ticularly in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease, 
and  are  then  formed  in  tubes  which  have  not 
been  stripped  of  their  epitheUal  Uniug.  In 
simple  congestion  of  the  kidney  they  may  be 
formed  from  a  coagulation  of  the  fibrin  of  the 
efbsed  plasma.  "VVhen  associated  with  the 
large  variety  they  usually  indicate  a  chronic 
and  advanced  stage,  being  then  found  in 
tubules  that  have  become  contracted.  These 
two  varieties  of  hyaline  casts  are  common  in 


the  lardaceona  kidney,  and  similar  casts  have 
been  met  with  in  the  tubules  in  eases  of 
diphtheria. 

Grannlar  easts. — The  significanoe  of  ihese 
is  very  variable.  As  has  been  said,  the 
granular  easts  differ  much  in  nature,  and  no 
positive  diagnosis  can  be  made  upon  thena 
alone.  They  may  occur  in  conjunction  with 
blood-oasts  where  the  corpuscles  have  broken 
down,  and  will  then  generally  indicate  a 
commencing  recovery  from  an  acute  stage. 
A  similar  interpretation  may  sometimes  be 
put  on  casts  whose  granulation  is  due  to  fi^t- 
molecules  resulting  from  the  degeneration  of 
inflammatory  products.  Large,  dark,  and 
coarsely  granular  casts  are  more  particulajrly 
noticed  in  <  granular  kidney,'  where  indeed 
they  may  be  the  only  casts  found.  In  such 
circumstances  they  become  a  very  serious 
sign.  In  the  later  ata^  of  ohronie  nephritia 
the  epithelial  cells  dismtegrate  and  prodnoe 
granular  oasts. 

Caste  consisting  of  mioro-orgamsnis  en- 
tangled in  a  basic  substance  have  been  met 
with  in  septic  affections  of  the  kidney.  They 
are  far  the  most  part  distin^ehable  from 
other  *  granular  casts '  b^  their  resistance  to 
such  reagents  as  nitnc  acid  and  liqnor 
potassffi,  which  dissolve  np  mineral  grannlar 
matter. 

Epithelial  coats. — These  are  more  especi- 
ally met  with  in  the  earlier  stages  of  neph- 
ritis during  active  proliferation,  and  their 
sujTiificance  much  depends  on  the  character 
of  the  epitheUnm  cells,  which  may  differ  but 
slightly  from  the  normal,  or  may  he  so 
altered  as  to  resemble  leaeo<grtes  in  appear- 
ance, or  they  may  be  loaded  with  hlL  Tlwy 
may  be  very  abundant  at  first;  later  on, 
when  the  hyaline  variety  appears  in  the 
urine,  becommg  lees  numerous. 

Fatty  casts. — l^bably  no  casts  are  so 
general  in  their  occurrence  as  the  fatty.  Their 
presence  may  be  of  the  gravest  import,  or 
they  may  betoken  commencing  recovery,  and 
more  than  any,  therefore,  must  they  be  con- 
sidered in  connexion  with  other  circimi- 
stances.  The  casts  that  are  found  in  the 
later  stages  of  acute  nephritis  during  con- 
valescence are  in  part  fatty.  The  inflamma- 
tory products  undergoing  this  degeneration 
are  those  thrown  off.  H^ine  oasts,  both 
laive  and  small,  frequently  mresent  a  few  oil- 
globtiles  on  their  sai&ee.  In  oertun  forms 
of  chronic  nephritis  the  oasts  may  appear 
as  if  made  up  of  oU-globoIes  only.  In  such 
case  an  advanced  stage  of  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  gland  is  distinctly  indicated,  and 
the  persistence  of  iatty  oasts  is  generally 
taken  to  signify  the  same ;  though  such  casts 
have  been  known  to  continue  in  numbers 
for  some  weeks,  and  to  be  followed  by  re- 
covery. 

Casts  in  non-aJhuminous  urine. — The  oc- 
currence of  renal  tube-casts  in  such  urine  is 
now  well  recognised,  being  chiefly  met  with 
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in  oases  of  prolonged  jaundice,  lithuria,  oial- 
uria,  diabetes,  and  more  rarely  after  very 
severe  exercise.  They  are  of  the  hyaline 
variety,  and  probably  owe  their  origin  to  the 
epitfa^al  cells  rather  than  to  the  escape  of 
any  material  from  the  blood,  but  their  patho- 
gouBia  oAnnot  be  regarded  as  being  nnder- 
stood.  _  Their  entire  independence  ctf  albn- 
mimiria  should  not  be  too  readily  assumed, 
for,  apart  from  the  &ot  that  this  condition 
may  only  exist  to  saeb  a  very  slight  degree 
as  mi|^  be  overlooked,  it  may  be  that  the 
presence  of  albumen  is  intermittent,  the 
easts  being  voided  in  the  intervals. 

CtfUndroidM  is  a  term  given  to  certain 
rourions  casts  of  a  long,  flattened,  filamentous 
character  which  have  been  found  in  the  urine 
of  scarlet  fever  and  cholera  patientB,  also,  it 
is  said,  more  frequently  in  children.  Whether 
they  are  renal  in  origin  is  very  uncertain, 
snd  albuminuria  does  not  always  accompany 
them. 

II.  Of  the  Seminal  Tubtdes.— Dr. 
Beale  has  pointed  oat  the  ooeasionat  exist- 
enoe  in  urine  f>f  easts  containing  qtennatozoa 
(tee  fi^.  29).  The  baae-substanoe  of  these 
bodies  is  a  visetd  tenacious  mucus,  and  they 
are  usually  much  larger  than  the  oasts 
derived  from  the  uriniferons  tubules.  They 
have  not  been  found  associated  with  inflam> 
matory  conditions  of  the  testicle,  and  do  not 
correspond  patholc^cally  to  the  renal  casts 
just  described. 

III.  Of  the  Oaatrio  Tubules.— In  in- 
flammation of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane, 
especially  in  scarlet  fever,  a  desquamation  of 
the  epithelial  ooat  involving  the  glands  has 
been  noti(wd.  The  casts  of  the  foUicIes  have 
been  foond  in  tiie  vomit,  and  more  abundantly 
in  tiie  contents  of  the  stomach  jwff  mortem. 
Their  length  is  variable,  and  in  width  they 
range  from  to  of  aU  inch.  The 
baae-snbstance  is  described  as  fibrinons,  and  ' 
is  covered  more  or  less  completely  by  dtered 
epithelial  ceUs  and  granular  d^bru. 

IV.  Of  the  Biliary  Ducta.— In  the 
centre  of  gall-stones  there  have  been  found 
long,  h&ir-Iike  threads,  often  branched,  and 
generally  under  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
consisting  of  mucus,  inspissated  bile,  and 
epithelium,  which  have  been  regarded  as 
caste  of  the  smaller  biliary  tubes. 

V.  Of  the  Cutaneous  aiands.— In 
the  various  skin-affections  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  casts 
of  TBTying  length,  coming  firom  the  sweat- 
and  sebacwms  ^anda,  are  thrown  off  as  part 
of  the  general  shedding  of  the  epidemus. 
Boeh  bodies  an  hollow  tubes,  and  bear  no 
resemblance  to  the  renal  casts  in  nephritis. 

B. — Casts  of  Hollow  Yiscbba  and 

PASaAOBS. 

From  time  to  time,  more  or  less  perfect 
casts  of  these  orgEuis  are  met  with.  The  con- 
ditions which  determine  their  ooourrenoe  are 


but  imperfectly  understood  ;  they  are  in  most 
cases  associated  with  inflammation  of  the 
surfaces  from  which  they  are  thrown  off, 
especially  with  those  forms  of  inflammation 
accompanied  by  the  formation  of  false  mem- 
brane, croupous  or  diphtheritic.  A  mere 
catarrhal  inflammation,  provided  the  result- 
ing mucus  be  sufficiently  viscid  and  coherent, 
may  entangle  the  prolifiurated  epitiielium,  and 
be  detached  as  more  or  less  complete  casts  of 
the  sur&ce. 

I.  Of  the  Alimentary  Oanal.— Solid 

oasts  of  the  tonsillar  crypts  and  branches 
consisting  of  inflammatory  products,  are  oc- 
casionally expectorated  in  follicular  tonsillitis 
and  diphtheria. 

Muco-cellular  casts  of  several  inches  in 
length,  and  more  or  less  perfect,  have  been 
met  with  from  the  oesopnagns,  and  more 
rarely  pieces  have  been  detected  in  vomit  as 
coming  from  the  stomach.  Casts  of  portions 
of  the  gullet  formed  of  dense  masses  of  aphths 
have  also  been  described.  More  frequently 
seen  are  intestinal  oasts— indeed,  small  floc- 
culent  pieces  from  the  sui&ce  <^  the  colon 
are  &r  from  uncommon,  especially  in  associa- 
tion with  chronio  constipation.  These  also 
consist  of  viscid  mucus  and  epithelial  cells, 
matted  into  tough,  coherent  pseudo-mem- 
branes, often  forming  complete  hollow  moulds 
of  the  tube,  large  or  small,  and  varyii^  in 
length  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet ;  they 
have  been  observed  to  be  solid  cyUnders  of 
jelly-like  mucus  and  embedded  cells.  Occa- 
sionally they  retain  on  their  surface  the  im- 
pression of  the  follicles,  sacculations,  and  other 
mequalities  of  the  intestinal  surface.  See 
Path.  8oc.  Trans.,  vols.  ix.  and  xxiii. ;  Brit. 
Med.  Jaum.  1887.  pp.  617  and  882. 

II.  Of  the  Urinary  Bladd«r.— A  eon- 
plete  exfoliation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bladder  has  been  occasionally  observed  in 

'  puerperal  women.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
always  the  result  of  inflammation,  and  though 
the  detachment  may  be  complete,  perfect  re- 
covery may  follow.  In  structure  such  bodies 
consist  of  epithelial  cells  in  varying  stages  of 
degeneration,  felted  together  by  mucus  and 
fine  granular  material.  The  surfoce  ia  fre- 
quently thickly  coated  with  urinary  salts. 
The  conditions  giving  rise  to  their  formation 
are  quite  unknown,  though  retention  of  urine 
is  associated  with  their  occurrence. 

III.  Of  the  Female  Oenital  Passages. 
Casts  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  have  been 
frequently  noticed.  The  latter  occur  as  hollow 
moulds  of  the  canal,  more  or  less  complete, 
and  consisting  of  layers  of  epithelium  cohering 
by  a  tough  mucus.  They  nave  becu  known 
to  follow  astringrat  injections.  Partial  casts 
of  the  vagina  formed  of  diphtheritic  mem- 
brane have  also  been  seen. 

Uterine  casts  are  of  commoner  occurrence, 
and  are  of  various  kinds.   Ezolnsive  of  solid 
moulds  of  the  cavity  formed  of  coagulated 
;  blood,  the  states  of  pregnancy  and  menstrua* 
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tion  are  each  liable  to  give  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  membranouB  casts  of  the  surfaoe, 
otnnplete  or  partial,  and  tunally  aooompaiued 
by  much  pain  in  their  extrtuion  (mem- 
branouB  dysmenorrhcBa).  The  menstni&l  oast 
is  rarely  entire,  and  is  usually  about  one  and 
a-hiJf  inches  long,  and  one-twelfth  of  an  inch 
thick,  of  a  translucent  appearance,  and  con- 
sists of  the  decidua  orcUoarily  shed  at  the 

feriod,  but  of  greater  consistency  than  normaL 
t  may  be  that  the  cast  passed  at  any  one  time 
is  the  product  of  a  previous  menstrual  period. 
The  cast  expelled  m  eztra-uterine  pregnancy 
is  much  larger  and  thicker,  appearing  as  a 
triangular  bag  with  orifices  at  the  angles  cor- 
responding to  the  openings  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes  and  cervix ;  externally  the  bag  is  rough 
and  shaggy,  bat  on  the  innde  it  is  smooth, 
and  shows  the  orifices  of  the  uterine  glands. 

IV.  Of  the  BeapiratcHcy  Faaao^ea.— 
The  muoons  membrane  of  the  revoratory 
tract  is  remarkably  prone  to  those  forms  of 
inflammation  which  are  distinguishad  by  the 
production  of  considarable  quantities  of  new 
material  highly  ooagulable  in  character,  to 
which  the  terms  oronpons  and  diphtheritic 
are  applied.  Of  such  material  are  the  different 
forms  of  casts  of  the  air-passages  composed, 
the  prodncts  of  simple  catarrhal  inflammation 
never  being  sufficiently  coherent  to  retain  the 
shspe  of  the  surface  from  which  they  are  de- 
rived. In  these  conditions  the  epithelium  of 
the  mucous  membrane  comes  to  be  replaced 
by  a  layer  of  material  derived  from  the  meta- 
morphosed epithelial  cells,  vitii  a  variable 
unount  of  coagulated  fibrin  fonned  from  the 
effused  blood-plasma.  Booh  fidse  membrane 
apjwBjrs  under  the  mierosoope  to  be  made  up 
of  interlacing  fibres  of  a  clear  homogeneous- 
looking  substance,  felted  together  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  containing  in  the  meshes  leucocytes, 
altered  epithelial  cells,  blood-oorpuacles,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  serum.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  the  extent  to  which  the 
materials  constituting  this  membrane  infil- 
trate the  deeper  layers  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane must  vary  considerably;  yet  on  the 
extent  of  infiltration,  and  consequent  adher- 
ence, depends  in  great  part  the  distinction  be- 
tween croupous  and  diphtheritic  exudation. 
More  important  is  thediffiarenoe  in  the  changes 
which  occur  in  the  epithelisd  cells  in  these 
two  conditions.  In  the  diphtheritic  they  are 
fur  more  profoundly  altered,  undergoing  a 
process  of  necrosis  and  fusion  into  a  mass  of 
coagulated  tissue,  filaments  of  fibrin  and  leu- 
oocytes  infiltrating  the  subjacent  parts.  In 
the  croupous  state  the  epithelium,  though  de- 
generating, is  far  less  changed,  and  the  cells 
desquamate  more  freely.  False  membranes 
thus  formed  are  loosened  by  the  effusion  of 
serum  beneath  them,  and  subsequently  ex- 
pelled  in  shreds  or  as  entire  casts. 

In  the  larynx  and  trachea,  the  new  material 
forms  more  or  less  complete  layers,  covering 
the  vocal  cords,  dipping  into  uie  ventricles, 


and  even  blocking  up  the  laryngeal  cavity 
completely.  Occasionally  a  oast  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  trachea,  and  part  of  a  main 
bronchos,  may  be  expectorated. 

"When  this  inflammatory  product  oziginates 
in  tihe  bnmehial  tubes,  it  fnms  the  so-oalled 
bronchial  polypi,  so  duuraoteristic  of  plAstio 
bronchitis.  It  is  rare  for  more  than  very 
limited  areas  of  the  air-passages  to  be  so 
affected,  but  within  these  areas  perfect  oasto 
of  the  entire  extent  from  trachea  to  alvet^ 
may  be  obtained.  Expectorated  as  irregular, 
roUed-np,  and  twisted  masses,  they  are  cap* 
able  of  being  shaken  ont  in  water  into  rami- 
fying whitish  or  pinky  white  moulds  of  the 
tubes,  varying  in  length  from  one  and  a  half 
to  six  or  seven  inches,  and  of  a  maximum  dia- 
meter of  half  an  inch,  often  with  swolleu  ends 
corresponding  to  the  inf^dibnla.  They  are 
either  noUow  and  membranous,  or  B(didt  and 
in  the  latter  case  frequently  present  indiea- 
tions  of  being  made  up  of  concentric  liters. 
Sometimes  only  one  of  these  oasts  may  be 
expectorated,  espe<aally  if  a  large  one;  at 
other  times  ^ey  may  be  re-formed  again  afld 
again,  and  large  quantities  may  be  coughed  up 
daily.  Microscopically  they  consist  of  altered 
epithelial  cells,  leucocytes,  red  corpuscles,  fat- 
globules,  and  very  rarely  octahedrsi  crystal  b, 
entangled  in  a  fibrillar  or  granular  hase-sub- 
Btsnce.  Similar  casts  of  the  smallest  tubes 
are  exceptionally  found  in  the  expectoration 
of  acute  croupous  pneumonia,  but  are  com- 
monly to  be  fouod  in  ntu  on  post-mortem 
examination.  W.  H.  ALLOEnr. 

CATAI1EF8T  (jcanfXii^w,  a  seiiure).— 
Symoh.  :  Ft.  Catalepsie ;  Ger.  8taTT$ueht. 

Devinition.— A  disease  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, characterised  by  attacks  of  powerless- 
ness,  commonly  witJti  loss  of  consciousness, 
and  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  form  of  mus- 
cular rigidity,  in  which  the  limbs  remain  for 
a  time  in  the  position  in  which  they  are 
placed  by  passive  movement.  On  account  of 
the  trance-like  state  which  exists  in  the 
attack,  the  name  is  sometimes  applied  to 
simple  trance,  but  should  be  restricted  to  the 
condition  in  which  there  is  the  peculiar  state 
of  the  muscular  system.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  eonneeted  with  the  old  spiritualistic 
pathology,  which  referred  such  sudden  states 
to  the  action  of  an  immaterial  agency,  and 
recognised  as  such  only  some  imnuterial 
agent  of  peraonal  nature. 

iEiioMOY. — Catalepsy  may  occur  at  all 
ages  between  six  and  sixty  years,  and  in  both 
eexes,  but  it  is  incomparably  more  frequent 
in  the  female  sex  and  in  early  adult  life,  at 
or  soon  afler  puberty.  It  is,  in  the  majority 
of  coBBB,  associated  with  distinct  evidence  of 
hysteria.  In  other  cases,  in  which  no  hysteri- 
cal symptoms  have  preceded  it,  the  affection 
may  be  traced  to  such  exciting  causes  as  give 
rise  to  the  hysterical  paroxysm.  Nervous 
exhaustion  ia  the  common  predisponent ;  and 
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emotumal  disfcnrbuioe,  especially  religicnu 
excitement,  or  sudden  alarm,  or  blows  on 
the  head  and  back,  are  frequent  immediate 
eaiues.  It  occasionally  appeiEue  in  the  coarse 
of  mental  affections,  especially  melancholia, 
and  is  said  to  occur  as  an  early  symptom 
of  epil^sy,  but  it  is  much  more  likely  that 
the  fits  thought  to  be  epileptic  were  really 
hysteroid.  In  an  imperiect  form  it  has  ap- 
peared to  be  due,  in  some  cases,  to  paludal 
poisoning  or  to  other  toxEemie  states,  as 
chlorofittm-narcosis.  In  a  few  instances  men- 
ingitis, and  other  orfianio  cerebral  or  spinal 
diaaams,  have  oaosed  aoataleptoid  condition; 
but  these  eases  are  too  rare  and  diverse  to 
allow  of  any  inference  from  them. 

Stmroxs. — Catalepsy  is  usually  paroxys- 
mal, attacks  lasting  boors  or  days  being 
separated  by  periods  of  freedom ;  less  com- 
monly a  singte  prolonged  attack  constitutes 
the  whole  ejection.  In  some  cases  head- 
ache, giddiness,  or  hiccough  has  preceded 
the  attack.  The  onset  of  the  special  symp- 
toms is  usually  sudden,  commordy  with  loss 
of  consciousness.  The  whole  or  part  of  the 
muscular  system  passes  into  a  state  of 
rigidity.  The  limbs  remain  in  the  position 
they  occupied  at  the  onset,  as  if  petrified. 
The  mascular  rigidity  is  at  first  considerable, 
and  morement  is  resisted ;  bai  after  a  short 
time  ihe  limbs  oan  be  moved,  and  then  re* 
main  in  the  positiim  in  which  they  may  be 
placed.  The  resistance  topasslTe  movement 
IS  peculiar :  it  is  as  if  the  hmbs  were  made  of 
wax,  and  hence  the  condition  has  been  termed 
fiexibUitas  cerea.  The  rigidity  commonly 
yields  slowly  to  gravitation.  The  counte- 
nance  is  usually  expressionless.  The  respi- 
ratory movements  and  heart's  action  are 
weakened.  Substances  placed  in  the  back 
of  the  month  ore  swallowed,  but  slowly. 
The  state  of  sensibility  varies ;  in  profoimd 
conditions  of  catalepsy  it  is  lost  to  touch, 
pain,  and  electricity,  and  no  reflex  move- 
ments can  be  induced  even  by  toaching  the 
coi^jnnctiva,  a  state  of  mental  trance  being 
associated.  In  other  oases  partial  sensibility 
rsmains,  and  reflex  phoiomena  may  be  ex- 
cited. In  rare  instances  hypenesuieda  is 
present.  In  induced  catalepsy  there  is  often 
a  peculiar  local  exaltation  oi  reflex  action, 
BO  tiiat  stroking  the  skin  over  a  superficial 
moBcIe  causes  an  increased  contraction  of 
it.  This  involves  a  change  of  postore,  in 
consequence  of  a  definite  sensory  impres- 
sion, and  an  analogous  eflect  may  be  pro- 
duced through  the  special  senses,  especially 
hearing ;  if  a  ticking  watch  be  brought  near 
the  subject's  ear,  the  posture  is  changed  with 
a  start,  the  head  turned  towards  the  object, 
and  the  eyes,  if  previously  closed,  may  be 
evened,  although  the  cataleptic  condition 
eontmnes  as  before.  Consoionsness,  although 
nsnally  lost,  may  remain,  but  it  is  seldom 
intact,  being  genraally  in  an.  obscnred  eondi- 
tion.  The  temperature  is  commonly  lowured 


I  in  a  long  seizure.  The  eMtkA  may  last  a 
few  minutes  or  several  hours.  Becover^  is 
gradual  or  sudden ;  sometimes  the  patient 
at  first  is  unable  to  speak.  A  sudden  respira- 
tory stimulus — such  as  blowing  on  the  face — 
will  often  terminate  an  attack  of  induced 
catalepsy.  Sometimes  a  strange  periodicity 
may  be  observed  in  the  occurrence  of  the 
paroxysms.  In  the  intervals  between  the 
attacks,  headache,  giddiness,  or  hystwical 
manifestations  may  be  present,  or  the  patient 
may  feel  and  seem  perfectly  welL 

Patholoot. — Concerning  the  naitnre  of  the 
disease  there  has  been  much  qweolation,  bat 
little  definite  knowledge.  It  may  probably 
be  placed  between  epilepsy  and  hysteria  in 
the  scale  of  maladies,  but  nearer  the  latter 
than  the  former,  and  as  regards  the  nature 
of  its  chief  feature,  it  may  be  regarded  as  es- 
sentially one  of  the  motor.  But  there  is  also 
distinct  interference  with  the  intellectual 
processes,  and  interruption  of  the  connexion 
between  the  will  and  tne  motor  centres. 

To  say  this  is  only  to  express  obviotis 
facts  in  general  terms,  and  affords  no  expla- 
nation of  them.  A  careful  consideration  of 
their  nature  may  give  us  at  least  the  mate- 
rial for  thought  on  the  subject.  The  wax-like 
rigidity  is  an  excess  of  the  action  by  which 
muscles  are  constantly  adapted  to  postnre,  m. 
to  the  distance  between  their  attachments, 
and  yet  preserve  the  same  degree  <tf  physio- 
l(^csl  tone.  This  is  effected  by  a  reflex 
process,  the  afferent  impulse  for  which  pro- 
bably comes  from  the  afferent  muscle  nerves, 
and  is  generated  by  the  sum  of  the  related 
tension  and  compression  of  the  interstitial 
tissue  in  which  these  nerves  begin.  The 
motor  cells  (and  therefore  the  muscular 
fibres)  are  active  in  inverse  proportion  to 
these  impulses,  and  so  the  opponents  of  a 
passive  movement  relax,  the  muscles  shorten 
that  correspond  to  it  in  ^eir  action ;  they  are 
thus  adapted  to  posture,  and,  if  this  process 
is  in  excess,  the  cataleptic  rigidity  must  of 
necessity  ensne.  But  it  is  prolmble,  on  many 
grounds,  that  the  afferent  mipnlses  from  the 
muscles  have  a  double  action — a  lower  on  the 
motor  centres  of  the  qiinal  cord*  and  a  higher, 
through  the  cerebellnm,  on  the  motor  centres 
ofthe  cortex  cerebri.  The  phenomena  sT^gest 
that  the  action  is  similar  on  each ;  since  the 
cortical  cells  govern  the  spinal  cells,  their 
fimctional  states  must  be  in  related  corre- 
spondence. Thus  the  afferent  impulses  that 
regulate  adaptation  to  posture  must  do  this 
through  both  cortical  and  spinal  centres 
simultaneonsly.  The  exoeseive  action  of 
catalepsy  may  be  in  the  cortical  and  not  in 
the  spinal  mechanism.  This  would  enable 
us  to  \mderstend  the  otherwise  strange  fact, 
that  the  cataleptic  state  may  be  induced  by 
influences  acting  on  the  brain,  as  in  the 
induced  catalepsy  of  hysteria.  The  motor 
{  cortical  centres,  whence  the  pyramidal  fibres 
'  {Hwceed,  are  probably  the  lowest  of  the  centres 
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of  the  cortex  ;  the  induction  of  catolepBT  may 
consist  simply  in  the  inhibition  of  higher 
centrefl  that  act  on  and  through  them  and 
normally  restrain  them.  The  over-addon  of 
these  entails  the  over-aetion  of  the  spinal 
centres,  and  the  wax-like  rigidity  results. 
Thus,  too,  we  can  tmderstand  that  conscious- 
ness should  be  lost  or  strangely  changed 
during  the  attack,  and  its  relation  to  emotion 
as  a  cause.  So,  too,  it  is  clear  that  every 
forced  change  of  posture  will  leave  the  con- 
dition of  the  centres  essentially  unchanged, 
although  there  will  be  'a  slightly  different 
distribution  of  activity.  Arrest  the  inhibition 
which  prevents  the  higher  cortical  centre 
from  acting  on  the  lower,  and  the  resumed 
control  involves  restraint  of  the  over-aetion 
of  the  latter  and  of  the  spinal  centre,  and 
the  cataleptic  state  is  at  an  end. 

DiAOHOBis. — ^The  peonliu  rigidity  of  cata- 
lepsy is  characteriBtic,  invariable,  and  renders 
the  diagnosis  a  simple  matter.  Hysteria 
with  tonic  spasm  has  been  erroneously 
termed  catalq>^,  but  is  distinguished  by  the 
local  position  of  the  spann,  and  the  foct  that 
it  does  not  yield  to  passive  force.  The  malady 
most  likely  to  be  confounded  with  catalepsy 
is  tetany,  since  in  it  there  are  attacks  of  tonic 
spasm  involving  all  the  limbs.  But  in  this 
the  rigidity  is  fixed ;  it  cannot  be  overcome, 
and  the  posture  of  the  limbs  changed ;  while 
the  hands  are  in  a  characteristic  posture, 
with  the  fingers  straightened  at  the  middle 
joints,  and  their  points  and  that  of  the  thumb 
brought  together.  The  condition  is  some- 
times simulated :  in  true  catalepsy  the  rigid 
limb  slowly  yields  to  the  influence  of  gravi- 
tation, and  more  rapidly  if  a  weight  be 
attached  to  it ;  in  the  foiled  form  the  limb 
and  weight  are  held  6rm. 

Pboonobzb. — The  jarognosis  is  &vonrabIe 
in  simple  catalepsy,  in  proportion  to  the 
freedom  of  the  intervals  from  affections  of 
sensibility  or  motion.  In  pronounced  hysteria 
and  psychical  affections  the  condition  is 
often  obstinate ;  and,  by  interfering  with  the 
due  nourishment  of  the  system,  may  cause 
grave  inanition. 

Tbbatmbnt. — During  the  attack  itself  little 
can  be  done  save  an  attempt,  which  may  be 
repeated  at  intervals,  to  rouse  consciousness 
by  external  stimolaticm.  The  ordinary  ap* 
pucations — ammonia  to  the  nostrils,  odld 
douches,  Ao. — often  fiul  in  the  spontiuieoiii 
form,  but  this  does  not  hold  true  of  most  oasM 
of  ii^uced  catalepsy,  in  which  any  stimulus 
that  excites  a  re^iratory  effort  commonly 
arouses  the  patient  and  cuts  short  the  at- 
tack. A  pinch  of  snuff  will,  however,  often 
succeed  in  both  varieties.  Another  effectual 
stimulant  is  faradisation.  It  may  be  ap- 
plied to  a  limb  or  to  the  cervical  spine. 
The  current  should  be  gentle  at  first,  and 
gradually  increased.  Emetics  are  also  use- 
fal  in  arresting  an  attack.  Injections  of 
tartar  emetic  into  the  veins  have  been  used 


with  success  by  Calvi,  but  can  hardly  be 
recommended.  The  writer  has  found  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  apomorphine,  ^  to 
of  a  grain,  an  efficient  remedy  for  similar 
paroxysmal  conditions;  wUh  the  onset  of 
naosea,  about  five  minutes  after  the  u^eetion* 
consciousness  is  regained,  and  all  spasm 
ceases.  In  the  intervals  between  the  attacks 
the  treatment  is  that  of  hysteria.  Iron, 
BOLtiqmsmodics,  especially  valerian,  aloetic 
aperients,  and  cold  baths,  are  the  most 
effectual  measures.  Firm  moral  treatment 
is  also  indispensable.  Bemoval  from  home 
influenoes  is  often  neoessary  to  effect  a  cure. 

W.  R.  QOWXBB. 

CATAKEUTA,  Diaordars  of.— See 

Menstbuation,  Disorders  of. 

CAT  AFIiASM  (xar^  down ;  and  wMtrtrn, 
I  mould  or  smear). — A  synonym  for  a  poul- 
tice.   See  PoULTICB. 

GATABAOT. — Dbkivation  avd  Btn- 

OKTHS.— Earlier  Greek ;  yXavKuo-tc  (Hippoc.), 
yXaviwfta  (Aristot.) ;  Later :  vtrdyv/Mi  and 
vir6xvais ;  Latin :  SuffuMo  (Celsas) ;  Arabio : 
elmd  enndjsil  (descended  water  or  htunoar)  ; 
Medisevsl  Latin  translators.  Aqua  in  oadum 
deacendent ;  Detcenaut  Aquee ;  also  CeUaraeta 
(allied  to  Greek  Korappdicnft),  used  at  first 
in  the  sense  of  an  obstruction  or  obstacle, 
like  a  floodgate,  a  porteuilis,  an  obscuration 
such  as  that  of  uie  sun  by  a  cloud.  Fr. 
Cataracte ;  Ger.  Siaar. 

Dbfihitioh. — Cataract  is  an  opacity,  partial 
or  complete,  of  the  substance  of  the  crystal- 
line lens,  or  of  its  capsule.  The  fivmer  is 
called  hnUcalart  the  latter  capsular.  Either 
may  exist  separately,  or  the  two  may  occur 
together,  to  form  capaulo-lenticular.  From 
a  surgical  point  of  view  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  embrace  within  the  definition  of 
cataract  some  extra-c^nlar  opacities,  such 
as  inflammatory  deposits,  or  the  remains  of 
embryonic  structures  within  the  pupillary 
area  of  the  anterior  or  of  the  posterior  layer 
of  the  capsule.  Buch  opacities  are  called 
false  cataracts. 

AMATomr  AND  Fhtsioix)ot. — The  nature 
and  origin  of  cataract  can  only  be  made  in* 
telligible  by  reference  to  the  anatomy,  em- 
bryology, and  physiok^  of  the  crystalline 
lens. 

AfuUomy. — ^The  lois  consists  of  three  parts : 
first,  the  substance  of  the  lens,  which  is  made 
np  of  fine,  flattened  fibres ;  second,  a  layer  of 
endothelium  lining  the  anterior  part  of  the 
capsule;  and,  third,  the  capsule,  which, 
as  a  bag,  surroimds  and  encloses  the  lens- 
substance  and  the  endothelium.  The  fibrous 
portion  of  the  lens  consists  of  a  harder,  cen- 
tral part,  or  nucleus,  and  a  softer  external 
portion,  or  cortex.  The  cortex  is  di^sed 
around  the  nucleus  in  thin,  oonoentrio  layers, 
each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  sectors. 
Within  the  sectors  the  fibres  lie  with  their 
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ends  at  the  edges  of  the  sectors,  and  each 
sector  has  two  of  its  edges  towards  the 
anterior,  and  two  towards  ^e  posterior  sur- 
f&ces  of  the  lens.  The  apposition  of  the  edges 
of  the  adjoining  sectors  leaves  fine  radiat- 
ing fissures,  which  make  up  the  rays  of  the 
Stella  existing  at  the  anterior  as  well  as  at 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens.  The  fibres 
of  the  lens  are  softeefc  at  their  enda,  where 
ihej  abut  on  the  rays  of  the  stelln.  The 
enmntfaelium  oonsists  of  a  single  laiyer  of 
nucleated  and  nncleolated  cdls,  wd  is  umally 
limited  to  the  anterior  capsule.  Towards  the 
margin  or  equator  of  the  lens  these  cells 
aecumnlate,  elongate,  and  become  gradually 
tnmsformed  into  lens-fibres.  Fine  channels, 
occupied  by  lymph  and  other  fiuids,  exist 
between  the  endothelium  and  the  capsule, 
and  between  the  endothelium  and  the  ul- 
terior layers  of  the  cortex,  passing  thence 
through  the  rays  of  the  stelln  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lens  and  between  its  several 
layers.  The  capsule,  which  is  elastic  and 
transparent,  consists  of  two  layers,  a  delicate 
inner  one  and  a  stronger  outer  one,  which  is 
farther  strengthened  by  prolongations  of  the 
Boapensory  ligament — the  zonnu  of  Zinn. 

EmbryoJoffjf. — The  ancestry  and  mode  of 
origin  of  the  several  parts  of  the  lens  deter* 
mine  the  peculiarities  not  only  of  the  normal 
nutrition  of  the  lens,  but  also  of  its  pathological 
departures.  The  lens-fibres  and  Uie  endothe- 
lium are  descended  from  the  external  layer  of 
the  blastoderm — the  epiblast,  and  are,  there- 
fore,  immediately  related  to  the  cutlciilar  tis- 
sues, including  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  and  the 
epithelium  of  the  sense-organs,  and  more  re- 
motely to  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  As  will 
be  seen  later,  this  common  origm  from  a  primi- 
tive stock  of  epiblastic  elements  throws  Ught 
upon  many  of  the  pathological  associations 
of  congenital  and  other  cataraets.  According 
to  recent  reseazches,  the  capsule  of  the  lens 
seems  to  have  a  double  origin,  the  inner  layer 
being  derived  by  a  process  of  cutioularisation 
from  the  lens-substance,  while  the  outer  is  the 
o^ffing  of  the  mesoblastic  elements  from 
which  uie  fcetal  eapsulo-pupillary  sac,  the 
vitreous,  choroid,  and  intra-oci^ar  blood- 
vessels are  derived.  Hereby  the  capsule  is 
in  direct  histogenie  relations  with  the  bones, 
muscles,  blood-vessels,  and  other  fibro-vas- 
eular  tissues  derived  from  the  middle  layer 
of  the  blastoderm.  These  relations  ma^  also 
determine  pathologico^  manifestations  m  the 
capsule,  and  through  its  intermedium  within 
the  lens-substance  itselt 

Orowth. — The  fistal  ozystalline  lens  is 
■imewhat  lobular  in  shape,  and  its  fibres 
have  an  antero-postezior  disposition.  But 
during  later  intra-uterine  life,  and  still  more 
after  birth,  the  lens  alters  its  ^lape,  becoming 
broader  and  relatively  flatter.  It  grows  by 
the  apposition  of  lens-fibres  ^woa  the  nucleus, 
chiefly  about  the  equator.  The  fibres  them- 
ielvM  an  derived  from  the  endothelial  cells 


lining  the  anterior  capsule.  These  cells 
proliferate  and  gradually  shift  towards  the 
equator,  where  they  accumulate,  and,  as 
already  stated,  become  transformed  into 
fibres.  The  fibres  bend  round  the  equator, 
and  spread  out  in  firont  and  behind,  so  as 
gradually  to  encase  and  push  towards  the 
centre  the  older  underlymg  layers.  The 
growth  of  the  lens  continues  throughout  lifs* 
and  does  not,  in  health,  cease  with  the  at- 
tainment of  adult  life.  Priestley  Smith  hae 
found  that  the  volume  of  the  lens  increases 
through  liCs  at  the  rate  of  about  1*6  enbio 
mm. each  year  {Tram.  OphthaL  8oe^ytA.va* 
p,7»). 

Nutrition. — The  raysttdline  lens,  being  a 
non- vascular  body,  is  nourished  by  imbibition 
from  surroimding  fluids,  which  are  chiefly 
fumished  by  the  ciliary  body,  though  this 
source  is  supplemented  by  ctmtributions  from 
the  choroid,  the  iris,  and  perhi4)8  the  retina. 
It  is  probable  that  these  fluids  are  modified 
by  their  passage  through  the  vitreous.  It 
is  not  known  exactly  how  or  where  these 
fluids  gain  access  to  the  lens-substance,  but 
it  is  evident  that  they  pass  through  the 
capsule,  and  that  in  the  passage  they  undergo 
some  alteration ;  for  if  the  anterior  or  the  pos- 
terior capsule  be  ruptured,  the  lens  becomes 
opaque.  The  surrounding  fluids  then  come 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  fibres  of  the 
lens,  and  being  unmodified  by  the  dialytic 
properties  of  the  capsule,  or  the  elaborating 
mfluences  of  the  endothelium,  they  are  uu- 
suited  for  the  purposes  of  normal  nutrition. 
In  health,  a^r  the  nutritive  fluids  have 
made  their  way  through  the  capsule,  they 
pass  from  the  periphery  to  the  centre  through 
the  stellate  clefts  and  other  channels  which 
exist  throughout  the  lens.  In  this  respect 
the  lens  diners  from  other  cuticular  struc- 
tures, in  which  waste  products  are  shed  from 
the  surfoce ;  while  in  the  lens  waste  products 
are  apparently  driven  inwards  to  the  centre, 
to  undergo  elimination  in  a  manner  not  yet 
fully  understood. 

Tlie  nutritive  activity  of  the  lens,  as  mani- 
fested by  the  number  of  nuclei,  is  appa- 
rently greatest  at  the  equator,  and  it  is  at 
this  point,  between  the  layers  of  the  suspen- 
sory hgament,  that  the  capsule  is  in  moat 
immediate  contact  with  the  ambient  fluids. 
Many  authorities  believe  that  the  nutritive 
fluids  enter  the  lens  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  at 
this  place,  and  that  this  region  is  the  principal 
seat  of  cell-growth.  There  are,  however, 
reasons  for  thinking  that  neither  endosmosie 
nor  cell-proliferation  is  most  active  here.  In 
some  diaeases  of  the  choroid  car  of  the  retina 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  ilia  or  of  the 
cornea  cm  the  other,  opacities  of  the  lens 
first  manifest  themselves  not  at  the  equator, 
but  at  the  posterior  or  the  anterior  sur&ee 
respectively,  that  is  at  that  x>art  of  the  lena 
which  is  nearest  to  the  diseased  structures, 
and  which  bears  the  brunt  of  the  morbidlj 
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altered  fluids.  A  typical  example  is  the  for- 
mation of  posterior  polar  or  stellar  cataract 
in  retinitia  pigmentosa.  Moreover,  micro- 
scopical examinations  of  cataractons  lenses 
often  disclose  proliferation  and  accumulation 
of  nndei  behmd  the  anterior  capsule,  and 
even  within  the  posterior  capsule,  without 
WHTesponding  increase  at  the  equator. 

Beyond  increasing  in  aize,  the  lens  does  not, 
m  health,  xmdergo  mnoh  change  till  after 
middle  life.  Thenoefiuith  the  fibres  gradually 
assimie  a  yellowish  or  brownish  tint,  and 
the  rate  of  formation  of  new  fibres  diminishes. 
As  ^e  advauceB  the  fibres  become  drier, 
harder,  and  less  elastic,  and  the  capsule 
thickens.  If  a  senile  lens  be  ophthalmosoo- 
pically  examined  with  a  strong  magnifying- 
glass,  semi-translucent  lines,  flaws,  sptuses, 
and  vacuoles,  and  fine,  dusty  films,  may 
often  be  discovered,  even  when  there  are  no 
coarse  physical  opacities.  These  phenomena 
are  due  to  shrinlfing  of  the  lens-fibres  and 
loosening  of  the  lamella  from  one  another, 
with  accumulation  of  fluid  and  lens-debris  in 
the  spaces  thus  formed.  BtiU  later,  separation 
oi  the  cortex  may  take  place,  boUi  from  the 
nucleus  and  from  the  capsule.  The  separa- 
tion from  the  capsule  is,  as  Becker  has  shown, 
especially  liable  to  occur  at  that  part  of  the 
capsule  which  is  most  acted  upon  by  the 
suspensory  ligament  during  accommodation. 
Increase  and  extension  of  the  changes  even- 
tuate in  opacity,  and  the  occurrence  of  senile 
cataract.  These  senile  changes  have  their 
analof^es  in  the  skin  and  its  appendages. 
The  skin  of  old  people  is  wrinkled,  the  cuticle 
becomes  dry  and  harsh  and  shrivelled,  and 
the  hair  thin  and  white. 

Patholoqy. — A  lens  of  good  ancestry  and 
of  good  constitution  continues  to  be  trans- 
paroit  so  long  as  the  conditions  and  prorasees 
of  nutrition  are  normal ;  but  any  fiiult  in  ihe 
original  constitution  of  the  lens,  or  any  defect 
in  the  embzyonio  process,  or  any  alteration 
in  its 'nutrition  at  any  subsequent  period,  will, 
sooner  or  later,  and  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  divergence  from  the  healthy  stuidard, 
induce  opacity  of  some  portion  of  the  lens  or 
of  its  capsule. 

The  chief  embryonie  abnormalities  are 
(1)  inherent  faults  of  the  epiblastic  cells 
which  constitute  the  rudimentary  lens.  The 
fibro-cellular  portions  of  the  lens  fail  to 
undergo  proper  evolution,  and  either  do  not 
become  transparent,  or,  if  they  do  cl^ar,  their 
potentially  is  low,  and  they  soon  retro- 
grade. The  lens  is  often  nndergrown  as  well 
as  opaque,  and  is  not  infrequently  malposed. 
Sometimes  the  eyeball  itself  is  small  {mi- 
crophthalmia). Even  if  the  lens  do  attain 
its  natural  proporHons,  the  new  cortical  sub- 
stance is  generally  of  inferior  quality,  because 
the  endoutelium,  which  furnishes  the  cortical 
substance,  shares  the  same  faults  as  the  nu- 
cleus itself.  Hence  the  whole  lens  is  either 
<^9aque  from  the  b«^;inning  leongenitai  cata- 


ract),   or   becomes  opaque   within  a  few 
months  or  years  (infantile  or  juvenile  cata- 
roci).    (2)  Owing  to  causes  which  may  be 
peculiar  to  the  lens,  or  which  may  affect  the 
whole  of  the  growing  organism,  or  which 
may  operate   mdirectly  through  so-called 
maternal  influences,  a  temporary  or  perma- 
nent disturbance  may  occur  during  intra- 
uterine life  to  Uiwart  the  development  of  a 
lena.  If  the  intorferenoe  be  violent  its  effects 
may  be  permuient,  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
lens  becomes  opaque,  even  though  it  may 
continue  to  increase  in  bulk.   If  the  check 
be  of  a  temportuy  charactor,  only  a  thin 
layer  of  opacity  may  be  fnoduced :  uatnral 
development  re-asserts  itself,  and  transparent 
cortical  fibres  are  produced  in  the  ordinary 
way.    The  nucleus  of  the  lens,  though  not 
unaltored,  is  usually  translucent  and  the 
cortex  transparent;  but  the  intorinediate 
layers — that  is,  the  sub-cortical  or  peri- 
nuclear—  are  more  or  less  opaque.    This  form 
of  opacity  is  called  fomtfUor  cataract,  because 
in  sagittal  section  it  is  seen  to  be  difl^>osed  in 
layers  aroimd  the  nucleus ;  or  zonuUir  cata- 
ract, because  tfaeopaquepw(doDs,whenlooked 
at  en  face,  are  bordered  by  a  transparent 
zone  of  clear  cortoz.   It  would  seem  diat 
the  layers  which  are  opaqne  are  either  those 
which  were  inuuediately  sub-capsular  at  the 
time  when  the  disturbance  took  place,  or 
those  which  were  poduced  by  the  endo- 
thelial cells  during  the  period  of  disturbance. 
On  this  assumption  the  position  of  the  opacity 
may  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  time  at 
which  the  interruption  took  place.  The 
earlier  the  interference  the  nearer  will  the 
opacity  be  to  the  nucleus  of  the  lens,  and 
vice  vertA.    In  some  rare  cases  there  are  two 
or  more  conoentrio  layers  of  opacity,  with 
intervening  layers  of  clear  substance,  as  if 
there  had  been   several  disturbances  at 
different  epochs,  followed  by  intervals  of 
normid  growth.   Lamellar  cataracts  may  be 
found  in  eyes  otherwise  healthy,  but  they  are 
sometimes  associated  with  developmental  de- 
fects of  the  eye  and  of  the  genenu  ot^nism, 
an  almost  invariable  concomitant  being  defi- 
ciency of  enamel  of  the  permanent  teeth,  espe- 
cially the  first  molars,  the  incisors,  and  the 
canines  (Hutohinson),  and  not  infrequently 
there  is  a  clinical  history  of  '  fits,'  or  other 
evidences  of  a  neurosis.    (8)  As  the  result 
of  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  uveal  tract,  or 
vitreous  during  intra-uterine  life,  single  or 
multiple  opacities  may  form  in  the  capsule 
and  sub-capsular  layer.   These  are  called 
congeyiiial  eaptular  cataracts,  and  are  most 
commcm  at  ^e  anterior  pole.   They  may, 
however,  be  scattered  about  the  anterior  sur- 
face, or  lie  about  the  posterior  pole  of  Uie 
lens.   These  opacities  consist  of  iH:Y>liferation 
of  the  endothelium  and  granular  disintegra- 
tion of  the  superficial  cortical  layers,  similar 
to  those  changes  which  produce  capsular 
and  sub-capsular  opacities  after  birth.   It  ii, 
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however,  not  improbable  that  congenital 
anterior  polar  cataracts  may  sometimes  be 
dae,  not  to  inflammation,  but  to  retarded 
separation  of  the  involated  lens-vesicle  from 
the  oomea,  and  delayed  closure  of  the  vesicle. 
This  rourdatioD  may  permit  of  the  intrusion 
of  mesobloatio  elements  within  the  vesicle,  and 
these  would  still  farther  increase  the  opacity 
about  the  capsule.  "Hub  in&y  conceivably 
cause  an  axial  opacity,  the  so-called  gpindle- 
thaped  cataract.  (4)  Congenital  false  cata- 
racts may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  extra- 
capsular opacities  upon  the  anterior  or  the 
posteriorpupillaryareas.  These  opacities  may 
be  the  residts  of  inflammatory  exudations, 
but  more  commonly  they  are  due  to  an  arrest 
of  development  in  its  final  stage.  The  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  the  lens  may  have 
been  normal  up  to  the  stage  at  which  the 
removal  of  the  embryonic  capsulo-pupillary 
sac  should  have  taken  place,  hut,  having 
ceased  immediately  before  the  removal  was 
complete,  portions  of  the  foetal  structures 
remain.  When  thrae  are  on  the  anterior 
snzface,  they  are  connected  with  the  edge  of 
the  ixis,  or  more  frequently  with  its  anterior 
sor&oe ;  when  on  tiie  posterior  sur&ce  of  the 
lens,  the  remnant  may  be  connected  with  a 
fine  thread  which  is  itself  the  remains  of  the 
hyaloid  blood-vessels.  This  state  of  incom- 
pleteness may  be  designated  by  the  Aristote- 
lian term  Ateleia  {Phync,  viii.  9 ;  De  Animal. 
Qen.  iiL  9). 

The  alterations  in  nutrition  which,  e^ter 
hirih,  lead  to  the  formation  of  cataraot  may 
be  classified  as  follows : — 

(1)  IHnwnution  in  the  quantiti/  of  the 
nutrient  elements,  without  material  altera- 
tion in  their  quality.  This  diminution  may  be 
due  to  many  causes :  (a)  mechanical  obstacles 
impeding  due  access  of  the  flnids;  {b)  damage 
to  the  secretory  apparatus  consequent  upon 
ehronio  atrophy  of  the  ciliary  body  and 
choroid;  (e)  general  malnntrition,  cachexia, 
anemia,  cardiac,  renal,  or  other  visceral 
disease ;  or  (d)  simple  old  age. 

Mere  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  nutri- 
tive elements  operates  slowly  on  the  nutrition 
of  the  lens,  and  the  opacity  which  results 
manifests  itself  in  or  about  the  nucleus — that 
is  to  say,  the  parts  most  remote  from  the 
sources  of  the  nutrient  fluids.  The  cortex 
seems  to  receive  enough  pabulum  to  keep  it 
clear,  but  not  enough  to  spare  for  the  rapport 
of  the  deeper  layers. 

^)  Alterations  in  the  quality  of  the 
nntnent  elements.  These  may  be  due  to: 
(a)  congestion,  influnmation,  or  any  other 
morbid  state  of  the  secretory  organs  of  the 
nutritiTe  fluids— namely,  the  ciliary  body, 
iris,  choroid,  and  retina ;  (b)  changes  in  the 
vitreous  or  in  the  aqueous  humour;  {e) 
moThH  states  of  the  blood  and  tissues,  as  in 
many  genen^  and  diathetic  diseases — gout, 
glycosuria,  albuminuria,  Ac. ;  (d)  changes  in 
the  phyncaJl,  ehemioal,  or  yiM  prc^wrties  of 
20 


the  capsule  or  of  its  endothelium,  iu  conse- 
quence of  which  the  fluids  that  pass  through 
the  capsule  are  not  properly  prepared  for 
the  due  nutrition  of  the  lens ;  or  (e)  impeded 
elimination  of  waste  products,  whether  from 
the  lens  itself  or  from  the  whole  eyebalL 

Alterations  in  the  quality  of  the  nutrient 
elements  are  more  or  less  prompt — and  if  the 
alteration  be  very  great,  as,  say,  in  rupture 
of  the  capsule — they  are  vety  prompt  in  pro- 
duoing  opacities.  The  opacities  which  result 
affect  primarily  the  sub-capsular  and  the 
cortical  layers,  more  particularly  at  the  ends 
of  the  fibres  adjoining  the  rays  of  the  crystal- 
line stollee  where  the  endosmotio  processes 
are  most  active,  and  where  the  efiect  of  the 
altered  quality  of  the  fluids  is  first  apparent. 
The  affected  parts  are  those  with  which  the 
altered  fluids  first  come  into  contact,  and 
which  lie  therefore  nearest  to  the  sources  of 
the  altered  fluid.  If  the  alteration  be  intense, 
but  of  brief  duration,  as  in  the  case  of  perforat- 
ing ulcer  of  the  cornea  in  purulent  ophthalmia 
of  children,  the  change  may  be  limited  to  a 
oireumscribiBd  area  of  the  capsule  and  snb- 
capralar  layers,  giving  rise  to  an  anterior 
polar  cataract,  or,  if  this  opacity  assume  a 
conical  shape,  anterior  pyramidal  cataract. 
In  alterations  of  less  intensity,  but  of  con> 
tinuous  duration,  due  to  chronic  morbid 
states  in  the  posterior  segment  of  the  globe, 
such  as  retinitis  pigmentosa,  slowly  forming 
opacities  may  occur  in  the  posterior  sub- 
capsular layers  of  the  lens,  beginning  at  the 
pole  of  the  lens,  and  extending  thence  in  a 
radial  direction  along  the  rays  of  the  pos- 
terior Stella,  giving  rise  topoaterior  polar  or 
stellar  cataracts. 

(8)  Alterations  of  quantity  and  quality 
combined.  This  co-operation  obtains  in 
most  of  the  oases  of  cataract;  diminution 
of  quantity  being  the  chief  factor  in  some, 
alterations  in  qnality  predominating  in 
others.  Where  the  departure  from  the 
normal  approaches  most  closely  to  mere 
diminution  in  quantity,  the  onset  and  pro- 
gress of  the  cataraot  is  slower,  and  the  opacity 
tends  to  affect  at  first  the  parts  nearer  the 
centre  of  the  lens ;  but  where  the  alteration 
in  quality  is  pronoimced,  the  onset  and  pro- 
gress are  more  rapid,  and  the  opacity  begins 
in  the  cortex.  It  will  easily  be  understood 
that  the  great  majority  of  cataracts  are  cor- 
tical, because  there  are  comparatively  very 
few  cases,  even  in  apparently  healthy  eyes, 
where  the  alteration  in  nutrition  does  not 
exhibit  some  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
nutrient  elements,  as  well  as  falling  off  in 
quantity. 

MoBBiD  Akatoiit. — Hio  changes  which 
take  place  in  cataract  are  not  iho  same  in  all 
cases.  There  is,  for  example^  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  changes  which  produce 
some  embryonic  cataracts  and  those  which 
give  rise  to  acquired  cataracts,  and  between 
titiose  which  produce  lenticular  cataract  and 
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those  which  give  rise  to  capaular  cataract.  I 
Indeed  capsular  opacities  are  often  secondary  ! 
to  lenticular.  Even  in  true.  lenticular  cataract 
the  morbid  changes  are  many  and  various. 
In  senile  cataracts,  and  in  most  slowly  form- 
ing cataracts,  the  opacity  of  the  lens-tibres  is 
merely  an  extension  of  physiological  senile 
changes,  and  is  usually  preceded  by  the  for- 
mation of  spaces  and  vacuoles  between  the 
fibres  and  the  lamellse  due  to  shrinkage  and 
sclerosis,  as  already  described.  Priestley 
Smith's  investigations  have  shown  that  a 
diminished  rate  of  growth  of  the  lens  precedes 
cataract  (op.  oit.).  According  to  Otto  Becker 
the  initial  eattse  of  senile  cataract  is  the 
drying  of  the  nucleus  snd  its  separation  from 
the  cortex,  the  gap  between  them  being  filled 
by  a  fluid  which  is  probably  derived  Irom  the 
fibres.  In  more  rapidly  forming  cortical 
cataracts  it  may  often  be  observed  that  the 
opacity  begins  in  the  sub-capsular  layers  and  < 
about  the  borders  of  the  rays  of  the  anterior 
Stella.  Instead  of  shrinkage  and  sclerosis, 
the  fibres  may  swell  and  become  softer.  In 
some  cases  the  rays  of  the  stella  are  broad- 
ened, but  whether  they  are  or  not,  a  hazy  line 
may  often  be  traced  along  one  or  both  of  the 
edges  of  the  ray,  in  the  ends  of  the  cortical 
fibres.  From  the  ends  of  the  fibres  the 
opacity  extends  along  their  lengths  towards 
the  equator,  until  the  whole  of  Uie  cortex  is 
implicated.  The  endothelium  also  undergoes 
changes,  giving  rise  to  teiangular  patches  of 
glistening  opacities  which  may  present  a 
mother-of-pearl  appearance.  When  once  the  , 
opacifying  process  begins  in  any  part  of  the 
lens  it  tends  to  progress  till  the  whole  of  the 
lens  is  involved.  The  cataract  is  then  said  to 
be  ripe  or  mature. 

If  a  ripe  cataract  be  allowed  to  remain 
within  the  eye  indefinitely,  it  may  undergo 
further  degenerative  changes  and  become 
what  is  called  over-ripe.  In  some  instances 
the  lens-substance  shrinks  and  becomes  hard 
and  calcareous,  and  the  capsule  thickens  and 
grows  more  opaque.  In  other  cases  the 
cortex  liquefies,  aUowing  the  harder  nucleus 
to  move  within  it  {Morgagnian  cataract). 
In  calcification  of  the  lens  the  process  begins 
in  the  external  cortical  layers,  and  it  may 
ultimately  affect  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
lens.  Calcification  is  more  liable  to  occur  in 
cataracts  due  to  gross  disease  of  the  eye,  and 
especially  when  there  is  an  infiammat-ory 
exudation  upon  the  capsule.  Short  of  general 
calcification,  minute  white  dots,  lines,  and 

f latches  may  appear  in  the  capsular  endothe- 
ium  of  mature  cataracts.  Over-ripe  cataracts 
may  also  become  loosened,  in  consequence 
of  softenin<7  or  rupture  of  the  suspensory 
ligament.  Fluidity  of  the  sniroundingvitreous 
may  likewise  occur,  and  then  on  slight  pro- 
vocation the  loosened  lens  may  fidl  into  the 
vitreous. 

A  peculiar  form  of  degeneration  sometimes 
occurs  in  the  lens,  producing  what  is  called 


I  black  cataract.  This  is  commonly  thought 
,  to  be  due  to  the  staining  of  the  lens  by  blood- 
pigments,  and  in  some  cases  this  may  be  so ; 
but,  according  to  a  careful  spectroscopic  ex- 
amination by  Dr.  McMunn,  no  blood-pig- 
ments were  found,  bnt  the  lens  was  infiltrated 
with  a  pigment  analogous  to  melanin,  which 
is  the  pigment  of  hair  and  feathers  {Trmu. 
Ophth.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  10). 

^TioMJOY. — Besides  the  causes  and  con-  ■ 
ditions  already  described,  there  are  other 
circumstances  which  may  induce  cataraet,  <x 
at  least  predispose  to  it.  The  most  impcwtant 
of  these  are  as  follows : — 

Age. — Cataracts  occur  more  frequently  in 
in&ncy  and  in  old  age  than  in  early  adult 
and  middle  life,  except  when  due  to  disease 
of  the  eye  or  to  injuries.  Sex.—Tha  two 
sexes  are  about  equally  afieoted,  except  iu 
respect  of  traumatic  cataract,  in  which  males 
'  greatly  preponderate.  Heredity. — Hereditary 
influences  may  determine  the  occurrence  of 
cataract  in  several  ways.  There  may  be  the 
inheritance  of  actual  (congenital)  cataract  or 
of  a  disposition  to  cataract.  In  either  case 
the  descent  seems  to  pass  more  through  the 
male  than  the  female  line.  Occupation. — 
Certain  occupations  predisjKise  to  cataract, 
e^ecially  such  as  necessitate  dose  applica- 
tion of  the  eyes  to  near  work,  or  involve 
stooping  positions  or  exposure  to  br^ht  light, 
more  particularly  if  light  be  combined  with 
heat  (as  in  the  occupation  of  smiths,  cooks, 
stokers,  &e.),  and  occupations  in  which  the  eyes 
,  are  exposed  to  irritating  fumes  and  vapours. 
Uncorrected  errors  of  refraction  and  accom- 
modation may  favour  the  production  of 
cataract  by  overstraining  the  accommodation, 
and  by  the  frequent  and  successive  changes 
which  the  capsule  has  to  undergo.  These 
strains  not  only  increase  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  lens,  but  facilitate  the  loosening  of  the 
cortex  of  the  lens  from  the  capsule.  Hyper- 
metropia  and  astigmatism  may  predispose  to 
cataract  in  another  way.  The  incessant  strain 
npon  the  ciliary  muscle  required  to  correct 
hypermetropia  involves  co^tant  congestion 
of  the  ciliary  body  and  the  base  of  the  iris. 
The  nutritive  fluids  secreted  during  this  state 
are  not  perfectly  normal ;  they  are  in  some 
measure  altered  in  quality  and  will  therefore 
sooner  or  later  make  their  influence  felt  on 
the  transparency  of  the  lens.  Injuriet. — 
Wounds  of  the  capsule  are  generally  soon 
followed  by  opacity,  which  occurs  more 
quickly  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  rent 
and  the  youth  of  the  patient.  Perforating 
wounds  of  the  cornea,  especially  when  fol- 
lowed by  suppuration,  may  induce  cataract 
even  though  the  capsule  have  not  been  per- 
forated. Blows  on  the  head,  foce,  or  brow, 
shocks  and  jars  of  the  body,  may  also  be 
followed  by  cataract,  either  from  causing  flaws 
or  cracks  or  rents  in  the  capsule  or  by  rup- 
ture of  the  suspensory  ligament.  Other  con- 
ditions which  accompany  and  apparency  pro- 
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dispose  to  cataract  are  degenerative  changes 
in  the  blood- vessels,  especially  of  those  of  the 
besd  and  neck  and  of  the  eye ;  diseases  of  the 
orbit,  or  changes  in  the  orbital  vessels ;  cardiac 
disease,  renal  disease,  gout,  and  diabetes.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  influence  of 
diabetes  in  the  production  of  cataract  has  been 
orerrated.  The  number  of  diabetic  persons 
who  get  cataract  is  comparatively  small,  and 
when  eataiaet  coexists  with  glycosnria  there 
is  DO  neoeseairy  causal  Telationship  between 
the  two.  It  has  bean  stated  that  ergotism 
often  leads  to  cataract  (J.  Meyer). 

CLAssirrcATioK.  —  Cataracts  have  been 
classified  in  many  ways,  as  (1)  according  to 
ajr«— coi^Cenital,  juveiule,  senile ;  (2)  to  ttage 
— incipient,  progre88iTe,8tationary,immatnre, 
mature ;  (8)  oonnalency — fluid,  soft,  hard,  and 
mixed. 

All  these  j^ans  possess  some  clinical  utility, 
but  they  are  not  sufliciently  comprehensive. 
Following  the  indications  afforded  by  the 
consideration  of  the  pathology  and  causation 
of  lenticular  opacities,  cataracts  may  be 
arranged  into  five  main  groups  according 
U)  as  they  are  due  to  dev^c^meotal  abnor< 
nudities — embryonic ;  (2)  as  they  occur  in- 
dependently of  obvions  disease  A  the  eye — 
idiopathic;  (8)  as  they  are  associated  with  ob- 
Tions  disease  of  the  eye — tympatheUc;  (4)  as 
they  follow  wounds  or  injuries  of  the  eye  | 
— trowmatte;  and  lastly  (6)  as  they  are  due  ! 
to  the  opacification  of  lens-matter  remaining 
within  or  on  the  capsnle  at  the  time  of  opera- 
tion for  the  removal  of  cataract,  or  of  lens- 
matter  which  may  have  grown  snbsequently 
and  then  become  o^BLqiia^deuteropathic  or 
sabseqnent  {&tvripoira6ita,  I  suffer  later. — 
Gslen,  De  Loe.  Affect,  i.,  iii.  ed.  EUhn  viii. 
81).  Within  one  or  other  of  these  groups 
all  the  varieties  of  cataract  may  be  arranged 
according  as  they  implicate  (1)  the  nucleus ; 
(2)  the  perinuclear  region  (lamellar) ;  (8)  the 
axis  (spindle-shi^d) ;  (4)  we  eortex,  anterior 
or  posterior ;  (6)  the  equattnr ;  (6)  the  oapsnle, 
anterior  or  posterior ;  (7)  the  external  surface 
aS  the  eapsnle— extra-capsolar — ^whidi  may 
be  eongenital  or  aequired. 

Stmptoms. — ^The  chief  subjective  symptom 
of  senile  and  other  acquired  cataracts  is  im- 
pairment and  *  fogginess '  of  sight,  especially 
for  distsnt  objects.  As  the  catar&ct  advances, 
this  dimness  increases,  ontil  the  appreciation 
of  form  and  colour  may  be  lost ;  but,  in  e^es 
otherwise  healthy,  the  power  of  di3cemmg 
light  always  remains,  even  though  the  lens 
be  quite  opaque.  In  ordinary  daylight  the 
eye  noay  still  be  able  to  '  count  fingers '  at  a 
distance  of  six  to  twelve  inches,  or  see  the 
movement  of^  say,  a  hand  at  a  distance  of 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  (hand-movemen^ ; 
and  in  a  darkened  room  the  eye  should  be 
able  not  tmly  to  see  a  lighted  candle  at  a 
distance  of  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  bnt  should  be 
able  slso  qmckly  to  indicate  its  position  in 
Tarioos  parts  of  the  field  of  vision  withoat 


movement  of  the  eyes  or  head.  This  would 
indicate  that  there  is  good  perception  of 
hght,  good  projection,  and  a  good  field  of 
maion.  In  the  early  stages  of  cataract, 
especially  when  the  opacity  occupies  the 
pupillary  area,  patients  may  see  better 
when  the  eyes  are  shaded,  the  pupil  being 
thereby  made  to  dilate ;  a  bright  light  em- 
barrasses and  distresses  them.  Mnscs  voli- 
tantes  are  also  often  seen;  these  may  be 
due  to  the  congestion  of  the  ciliary  body  and 
choroid  which  may  have  preceded  cataract, 
or  ttiey  may  be  the  results  of  the  straining 
efforts  to  see  through  a  hazy  lens.  Another 
common  symptom  is  the  multiplying  or 
splitting  of  objects,  especially  of  lights  (mon- 
ophthalmio  polyopia).  The  amount  of  im- 
pairment of  sight  IS  not  always  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  appreciable  opacity;  uffiised 
haziness  about  the  nucleus  or  about  the 
pupillary  area  is  more  hampering  than  well- 
defined  striffi  or  sectors  with  clear  interspaces. 
There  may  be  dense  opacities  at  the  equator 
with  perfect  acuteness  of  vision.  An  oc- 
casional early  symptom  of  cataract  is  a 
change  in  the  refraction  of  the  eye,  leading 
to  what  some  persons  describe  as  getting 
'  the  second  sight.'  Eyes  that  have  required 
strong  convex  glasses  for  near  work  prefer 
weaker  ones,  or  none  at  all ;  and  those  who 
have  needed  convex  glasses  for  distance  may 
find  that  they  Bee  better  without  them,  or 
even  with  concave  glasses.  This  is  a  passing 
state,  though  it  may  last  for  weeks  and  even 
for  months ;  it  is  due  either  to  the  swelling 
of  the  lens  or  to  some  change  in  its  re&active 
index.  After  a  time  this  condition  passes  off 
and  is  followed  by  progressive  failure  of  sight. 
Many  children  with  zonular  cataract  are 
thought  to  be  merely  short-sighted,  and  often 
they  are  short-sighted,  hut  the  true  cause  of 
the  defect  is  frequently  not  discovered  till  the 
*  optician '  has  &iled  to  get  good  vision  by 
means  of  spectacles. 

DuoNOSis. — ^In  all  oases  itf  fiulmg  sight, 
whether  opacities  are  to  be  seen  or  not  by 
means  of  direct  light  or  by  so-called  focal 
or  oblique  illumination,  the  media  of  the  eye 
should  be  examined  witii  the  ophthdmoscope. 
Owing  to  thickening  of  the  lens-capsule,  ^e 
pupils  of  old  persons  are  sometimes  grey 
instead  of  blaciE,  and  the  lenses  may  seem 
to  be  opaque  when  they  are  not  really  so ; 
and  in  glaucomatous  eyes  the  change  of 
colour  which  takes  place  in  the  cornea  and 
in  the  lens  not  infrequently  suggests  cata- 
ract even  when  the  media  are  translucent. 
Diagnosis  of  advanced  cataract  is  easy,  but 
in  slighter  cases  careful  examination  of  all 
parts  of  the  lens  may  be  needed.  The  aims 
of  diagnosis  are  to  recognise  the  presence 
of  the  cataract,  to  ascertain  its  seat,  extent, 
consistence,  and  its  relations  or  complica- 
tions, and  to  discrinoinate  it  firom  other 
morbid  states  which  may  be  mistaken  for 
it.   Examination  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
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lens,  the  capsule,  anterior  cortex,  and  the 
itiuoleus  may  be  made  with  'focal  illumina- 
siou,'  that  is  coucentrating  light  upon  the 
(^ye  by  means  of  a  magnifying-glasB.  The 
oquator  of  the  lens  and  the  posterior  cortex 
require  the  ophthalmoscope  for  their  exami- 
nation.  Opacities  which  seem  white  or 
^■reyish  by  focal  illumination  appear  black 
n^iinst  the  red  ground  of  the  fundus-reflez 
when  looked  at  with  the  ophthalmoscope. 
Tbe  different  parts  of  the  lens  should  be 
examined  methodically,  beginning  with  the 
MEiterior  capsule  and  passing  through  the 
thickness  of  the  lens  to  the  posterior  capsule. 

Anterior  extra-capsular  opacities,  whether 
inHammatory  deposits  or  remains  of  the  cap- 
sulo -pupillary  membrane,  project  beyond 
the  level  of  tbe  capsule.  The  latter  have 
usually  attachments  to  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  iris  (circulut  minor),  whereby  they  are 
distinguished  Arom  inflammatory  adhesions 
I  pnsterior  synechite)  which  are  connected 
with  the  edge  and  posterior  surface  of  the 
iris.  Capsular  cataracts  may  be  single  or 
riiilltiple.  Anterior  polar  cataract  occurs  as 
a  small  cu-cumscribed  dot  in  and  behind 
ihe  centre  of  the  capsule;  when  viewed  in 
])rofile  the  dot  can  be  seen  to  project  slightly 
lievond  the  general  level  of  the  capsule; 
■  ■ccosionally  it  projects  considerably  and 
is  conical  (pyramidal  cataract).  Both  these 
(vataracts  are  generally  associated  with 
iittbula  or  leucoma  of  the  cornea.  Multiple 
^!«psular  opacities  may  be  scattered  irregu- 
liirly  or  arrayed  in  a  circle.  Cortical  opacities 
fifisimie  many  shapes— strife,  wedges,  or  ir- 
re^iilar  patches.  "When  the  opacities  are  in 
tbo  anterior  cortex,  they  ore  convex  in  their 
iirrangement ;  when  in  the  posterior  they  are 
cloacave.  Equatorial  opacities  may  be  partial 
□r  complete,  continuous  or  interrupted,  limited 
iiA  a  corona  to  the  periphery,  or  send  tapering 
ofTahoots  towards  the  anterior  and  posterior 
cortices.  Perinuclear  opacities  may  be  cir> 
ciimscribed  or  diffused.  The  circumscribed 
llamellar  or  zonular  cataracts)  are  best  seen 
with  the  ophthalmoscope  when  the  pupil  has 
Ijuen  dilated  by  a  weak  solution  of  atropine 
or  other  mydriatic.  Lamellar  cataract  appears 
Its  a  greyish  disk  surrounded  by  a  clear  zone. 
If  the  nucleus  be  translucent  the  disk  is  most 
opaque  at  its  edge;  but  if  the  nucleus  be  itself 
opaque,  then  the  opacity  is  densest  in  the 
cE<ntre.  The  edge  of  the  disk  may  be  sharply 
d(?3ned,  or  indented  or  broken  by  centrifugal 
Htrise.  Nuclear  opacities  may  be  dense  and 
ditfuse,  asin  some  congenital  cataracts,  or  they 
may  appear  as  a  brownish  or  yellowish  unde- 
fined blur  or  cloud,  as  in  early  senile  cataract, 
t'ttsterior  polar  cataract  can  be  properly  seen 
only  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  It  may  assume 
tbe  form  of  a  smaller  or  larger  dot,  or  of 
^loveral  dots,  or  of  radiating  streaks.  The 
position  of  the  opacity  is  determined  partly 
by  its  remoteness  from  the  pupil,  and  partly 
by  the  small  excursions  it  makes  in  the 


various  movements  of  the  ey«,  the  posterior 
pole  of  the  lens  being  immediately  in  front  of 
the  centre  of  rotation  of  the  globe.  Posterior 
polar  cataract  may  be  congenital,  but  more 
commonly  it  is  pathologicaJ  and  associated 
with  opacities  in  the  vitreous  or  with  diseaae 
of  the  choroid  or  retina. 

'Whenever  practicable,  it  is  desirable  in 
all  forms  of  cataract  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  optio  nerve  and  fundus  of  the  eye.  The 
data  thereby  obtained  may  influence  the  pro- 
gnosis and  the  later  treatment.  When  the 
cataract  is  mature  the  pupil  is  imiformly 
white  or  greyish,  and  the  opacity  comes  up 
lo  and  seems  to  touch  the  pupillary  edge  of 
the  iris,  and  no  reflex  can  beobtained  bymeans 
of  the  ophthalmoscope.  If  the  cortical  layers 
are  not  opaque,  a  shadow  of  the  iris  con  be 
thrown  into  the  lens  by  means  of  obUque 
illumination,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  gap 
between  the  opacity  and  the  edge  of  the  iris. 
For  surgical  purposes  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  whole  of  the  lens-substance  should  be 
opaque  ;  it  is  enough  that  the  cortical  layers 
be  opaque,  for  then  the  connexion  between 
the  cortex  and  the  capsule  is  broken,  and 
the  endothelial  cells  have  lost  their  power  of 
growing  fresh  lens-fibres.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  estimate  the  consistency  of  a  caU- 
ract ;  but,  as  a  rule,  cataracts  which  begm  in 
the  cortex,  or  occur  in  persons  under  the  age 
of  thirty  years,  or  are  rapidly  formed,  are 
usually  '  soft ' ;  such  catarELcts  are  generally 
whiter  and  more  opaque  than  harder  ones, 
and  the  opacity  is  often  patchy  or  diffused. 
Nuclear  cataracts,  and  those  which  occur  in 
old  persons,  or  are  of  slow  formation,  or 
yellowish  in  colour,  or  in  which  the  lenses  are 
small  and  shrunken,  or  which  have  small, 
well-defined  opaque  strie  with  clear  inter- 
spaces, are  usually '  hard.' 

The  failing  sight  of  chronic  glaucoma  is 
sometimes  ascribed  to  cataract.  This  mis- 
take is  fostered  by  a  superficial  resemblance 
between  these  two  conditions.  By  the  ophthal- 
moscope and  by  palpation,  the  error  may 
easily  be  avoided.  When  the  lens  is  not 
opaque  in  glaucoma  the  diagnosis  is  simple, 
mere  absence  of  opacity  excluding  cataract ; 
but  when,  in  glaucoma,  the  lens  is  also 
opaque,  the  diagnosis  may  present  some  difii- 
culty.  In  chronic  glaucoma  the  characteris- 
tic symptom  is  increased  hardness  of  the  eye- 
ball. Usually  a  history  of  haloes  seen  round 
artificial  hght  may  be  eUcited,  with  perhaps 
attacks  of  neuralgia  and  redness  of  the  eye. 
The  pupils  are  semi-dilated  and  very  sluggish, 
if  not  immobile,  and  the  anterior  chamber  is 
shallow,  and  the  sight  is  more  impaired  than 
the  cataract  accounts  for.  In  advanced  (ab- 
solute) glaucoma  there  is  an  entire  aboUtion 
of  the  perception  of  hght. 

Peoonosis. — CatoTEict  may  be  considered, 
as  regEirds  its  prognosis,  from  two  points  of 
view :  first,  when  it  is  immature,  as  to  its 
probable  course ;  and,  secondly,  when  it  is 
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mature,  aa  to  the  prospects  of  recovery  of 
sight  after  operation.  Borne  cataracts  may 
remain  stationary  throughout  a  long  life : 
such  are  anterior  polar,  anterior  pyramidal, 
and  zonular  cataracts.  Others  progress 
slowly,  auch  as  posterior  polar  cataracts. 
Cortical  cataracts,  as  a  rule,  advance  more 
rapidly  than  nnclear  ones,  and  soft  cataracts 
more  rapidly  than  hard;  It  is  not  possible 
in  all  casee  to  decide  whether  a  cataract  is 
likely  to  progress  slowly  or  qmddy.  G^er* 
ally  the  progress  ia  quicker  the  earlier  the 
etrtaract  occurs,  and  the  closer  its  association 
with  morbid  states  of  the  eye  or  with  injury. 
When  cataracts  are  sharply  defined,  confined 
to  the  equator  of  the  lens,  or  present  only  a 
haze  or  Blur  in  or  about  the  niioleuB,or  when 
the  cortical  stris  are  few  and  fine  and  well- 
defined,  with  clear  interspaces,  and  the  eyes 
are  otherwise  healthy,  and  the  sight  good, 
the  progress  will  usually  be  slow ;  but  when 
the  opacities  are  dense,  irregular,  ill-defined, 
diffuse,  especially  where  they  extend  far 
along  ihe  anterior  or  posterior  cortical  layers, 
with  rapidly  failing  sight,  or  with  sight  bad 
fmt  of  adl  proportion  to  the  amount  of  actual 
opacity,  or  when  there  is  obvious  irritative 
or  jpflanunatory  disease  of  the  eye,  or  when 
there  is  grave  vuceral  or  other  ocniBtitational 
disease,  such  as  eont,  diabetes,  nej^tis,  then 
the  progress  will  probably  be  rapid.  But  it 
shotud  be  remembered  that  cataracts  which 
may  have  been  very  slowly  progressing  may 
at  any  time  take  a  sadden  and  rapid  start 
and  progress  quickly.  The  usnal  course,  in 
senile  cataract,  is  from  one  to  four  years  or 
more. 

As  regards  mature  cataract,  the  prognosis 
in  reference  to  operation  is  good  in  proportion 
as  the  eye  is  otherwise  sound,  and  the  general 
health  good.  Where  there  is  a  history  of 
attacks  of  pain  or  of  redness  in  the  eye,  or 
where  there  are  signs  of  past  disease,  whether 
iritis  or  choroiditis  or  retinitis,  or  where  there 
is  a  hi(^  d^ree  of  n^qpia,  or  where  the  iris 
is  disooJoiired  aod  lustreless,  and  slu^sh  or 
immobile,  or  where  it  is  b^mtdoas,  or  where 
the  anterior  ehsmber  is  mneh  deeper  than 
natnral  or  mncb  shallower,  or  where  there  is 
a  ehnmio  conjunctivitis,  ciliary  blepharitis, 
or  catarrh  of  uie  lacrymal  sac,  or  where  the 
tensum  of  the  eye  is  too  hi^  or  too  low, 
the  prognosis  is  more  or  less  unfavourable. 
Nystagmus,  squint — especially  divergent 
squint — are  unfavourable  concomitants  ;  and 
the  prognosis  is,  of  course,  less  favourable 
when  it  is  known  that  there  was  antecedent 
disease  of  the  fimdas,  or  when,  failing  this 
knowledge,  the  perception  of  light  is  poor, 
and  the  projection  bad,  and  the  field  of  vision 
contracted  or  irregular.  Where  there  is  no 
perception  of  ligh^  the  prognosis  is  hopeless. 

Tbeathsnt. — From  a  medical  standpoint, 
the  treatment  of  cataract  is  rather  preven- 
tive and  palliative  than  operative. 

PnoenUon. — Fnmi  a  consideration  of  the 


causes  and  pathology  of  cataract,  it  is  evident 
that,  while  some  cases  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  prophylactics,  there  are  others  which  do  fall 
within  the  category  of  preventible  diseases. 
In  the  present  state  of  knowledge  and  thera- 
peutical art,  little  can  be  done,  directly,  to 
prevent  many  of  the  embryonic  forms  of 
cataract,  and  those  other  cataracts  which  are 
due  to  simple  diminution  of  the  quantity  of 
nutrition,  of  which  pure  senile  cataract  is  the 
VjTpe.  Our  control  over  the  processes  of 
development  and  of  senile  decay  is,  at  best, 
sli^t  and  limited.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
at  least  idrally  possible  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  many  of  those  cataracts  which  are 
due  to  alterations  of  quality  of  nutrition. 
By  the  prevention  or  the  avoidance  of  those 
general  and  local  conditions  and  morbid 
states  which  induce  these  qualitative  altera- 
tions, or  by  their  early  and  effectual  treat- 
ment, tecundiim  a/rtem,  by  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  personal  and  pubhc  hygiene,  by  con- 
forming to  the  requirements  of  healthy  sight, 
by  the  scientific  correction  of  errors  of  re- 
mtotion  and  acconomodation,  by  adequate  pro- 
tection of  the  e^es  during  those  occupations 
which  entail  risks  of  phsyical,  thermic,  or 
chemical  injuries,  cataract  may  often  be  pre- 
vented, or  its  progress  arrested,  if  perchance 
initial  changes  have  already  begun.  For  the 
prevention  of  cataract,  as  well  as  in  its  general 
treatment,  the  twofold  origin  of  the  lens- 
substance  and  its  capsule  should  be  borne  in 
mind.  The  fibres  and  the  endothelium  of  the 
lens,  and  the  inner  layer  of  the  capsule,  being 
epiblastic  in  origin,  are  in  intimate  relation- 
ship with  the  central  nervous  system,  the 
cuticle,  hair,  nails,  enamel  of  the  teeth,  and 
other  tissues  derived  from  the  external  layer 
of  the  blastoderm,  and  are,  therefore,  apt  to 
participate  in  many  of  their  pathological 
states.  Similarly,  by  its  mesoblastic  origin, 
the  external  layer  <»  the  capsule  is  directly 
related  to  the  bones,  muscles,  blood-vessels, 
and  other  fibro-vasonlar  tissues,  and  is  liable 
to  tiieir  affections.  In  these  auctions  the 
lens-fibres  and  the  endothelium  may  become 
secondarily  involved.  Whatever  promotes  the 
nutrition,  or  averts  breakdown,  or  arrests  or 
cures  disease,  of  one  portion  of  thess  groups 
of  tissue-elements,  will,  presumably,  in  some 
degree  influence  other  portions.  Hence 
general  principles  ^  capable  of  a  particular 
appUcation  to  the  several  parts  of  the  lens 
and  its  capsule.  It  should,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  though  the  epiblastic  and 
the  mesoblastic  portions  of  the  lens  have 
their  proper  constitution  and  peculiar  modes 
of  activity,  they  are  nourished  by  fluids 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  furnished  by  the 
ciliary  body  and  other  imrts  of  the  uveal  tract. 

PalUation. — If  opacity  of  the  lens  exists, 
but  not  to  an  amoimt  sn£Bciettt  to  materi- 
ally impair  sight,  it  is  sometimes  possible,  by 
general  and  local  measures,  to  improve  the 
special  nutrition  of  the  lens,  and  tiiereby  to 
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retard  the  progress  of  the  cataract.  Id  some 
('tisea,  where  slight  endothehal  and  cortical 
opacities  occar  during  transitory  inflamma- 
tion of  the  cornea,  iris,  or  choroid,  or  during 
cKacerbations  of  diabetes  and  other  diathetic 
diseases,  the  opacities  may  gradually  dis- 
appear  on  the  resumption  of  normal  nutrition 
iiiter  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation  or 
tlie  mehoration  of  the  general  health.  But, 
except  within  these  narrow  limits,  genuine 
ctitaractOQs  opacities  are  incurable  and  irre- 
movable by  any  means  known  to  positive 
Bcience  other  than  operation.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  advancement  of  medical  knowledge 
and  the  increased  resources  of  surgical  art, 
tliQ  earliest  dictum  recorded  in  medical  litera- 
ture respecting  the  curabiUty  of  cataract  still 
holds  good.  Nearly  nineteen  himdred  years 
a^o  Celsus  remarked :  *  Cum  [sufiFusio]  recens 
iiicidit,  medicamentis  quoque  sspe  discutitur ; 
scd  ubi  vetustior  facta  est,  manus  curationem 
desiderat '  {De  Medieina,  vii.  7, 18).  Increased 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  catturact  lessens 
rather  than  increases  the  hope  and  ezpecta- 
linn  of  dispersing  the  opacity  by  local  applica- 
tions or  internal  medicaments ;  indeed  it  tends 
more  and  more  to  demonstrate  the  futility  of 
such  pretensions  and  attempts. 

Nevertheless  the  inconveniences  which 
attend  progressing  cataract  may  be  palhated 
li.v  alleviating  local  irritation,  by  the  use  of 
tinted  glasses,  by  shading  the  eyes  from 
blight  light,  by  correction  of  optical  errors, 
qr  by  the  use  of  stenopjeio  glasses.  When 
t>ie  opacity,  whether  congenitsJ  or  acquired,  is 
1  i  inited  to  the  pupillary  area  of  the  lens,  vision 
luay  be  improved  by  moderate  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  by  means  of  weak  solutions  of  atropine 
(gr.  ^  to  gr.  ^  in  an  ounce  of  water),  or 
other  mydriatic.  In  any  case,  if  the  eyes  be 
otherwise  healthy,  moderate  use  of  the  eyes 
may  be  indulged  in,  short  of  discomfort  and 
fatigue. 

Operation*. — The  operations  for  the  cure 
of  cataract  may,  with  some  allowance  made 
for  differences  of  local  conditions,  be  compared 
with  the  three  procedures  employed  for  the 
removal  of  vesical  calculus — namely,  simple 
crushing,  with  escape  of  the  fragments  per 
viaa  nafcuraie*— lithotrity ;  crushing  with 
instant  removal  of  the  fragments  by  aspira* 
lion — htholapaxy ;  and,  lastly,  extraction  of 
tlie  cdXcvlus en maate — lithotomy.  Thecorre- 
f;ponding  operations  for  cataract  are:  First, 
flitcitnon ,  or  1(eratonyxit(K*pas,hom  [corneal ; 
vCtrtrw,  I  prick),  in  which  the  anterior  capsule 
is  torn  by  a  fine  needle  passed  through  the 
cornea.  The  lens-substance,  being  thereby 
exposed  to  the  disintegrating  action  of  the 
ni.|ueous  humour,  gradually  Uquefies  and  is 
ultimately  eliminated  by  the  absorbent 
vessels.  Secondly,  dUeiaaion  with  evacua- 
tion. The  capsule  is  torn  as  in  discission, 
but  the  lens  is  more  freely  broken  up.  The 
fragments  are  then,  or  within  a  few  days, 
removed  by  a  grooved  curette  through  a 


narrow  incision  immediately  within  the 
corneal  margin  (linear  extraction),  or  with- 
drawn by  aspiration  through  a  line  tube 
(suction).  The  third  operation  is  exlreiction, 
in  which  an  incision  is  made  at  or  near 
the  corneal  margin,  the  capsule  divided  and 
the  lens  extruded  by  gentle  pressure.  Until 
quite  recently  a  portion  of  the  iris  was  in  the 
modern  operation  removed  (iridectomy)  at 
the  time  of  the  extraction-operation,  or  a  few 
weeks  or  months  previoiwly  (preliminary 
iridectomy).  Bat  some  surgeons  now  try  to 
dispense  with  the  iridectomy,  or  only  do  it 
when  the  cataract  cannot  otherwise  be  safely 
and  efficiently  removed.  The  first  and  second 
of  the  operations  above  referred  to  are  applic- 
able to  '  soft '  cataracts,  while  extraction  is 
usually  reserved  for  '  hard '  cataracts.  Soft 
cataracts  may  be  operated  on  almost  at  any 
time  and  in  any  stage ;  but  hard  cataracts 
are,  as  a  rule,  not  extracted  until  they  are 
'  mature,*  though  there  are  many  circum- 
stances which  may  suggest  and  justify  de- 
parture from  this  rule.  An  inmiature  cataract 
may  be  operated  on  whenever  both  eyes  are 
so  affected  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  read 
ordinary  print  or  to  follow  his  occupation  or 
profession. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  when  zonular 
cataract  is  slight,  and  does  not  cause  appre- 
ciable impairment  of  sight,  operation  may  be 
indefinitely  deferred.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  opacity?  is  more  pronounced,  and  the 
degree  of  mipairment  of  vision  is  such  that 
education  or  occupation  cannot  be  comfort- 
ably pursued,  operative  interference  is  called 
for.  The  precise  procedure  will  depend  upon 
oiroumstances.  If  the  cataract  be  small, 
dense,  with  defined  margins  and  surrounded 
by  a  broad  clear  zone,  a  small  iridectomy 
downwards  and  inwards  (artificial  pupil) 
may  suffice  to  give  useful  vision ;  but  if  it  be 
large,  and  not  very  opaque,  or  if  its  edges 
be  ill-defined  and  broken  by  projecting  strise, 
and  the  surrounding  zone  narrow  and  hazy, 
then  discission,  with  or  without  evacuation, 
will  be  indicated. 

When  the  eye  has  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  operation,  spectaole-lenses  are  needed 
to  correct  the  error  of  refraction  due  to  the 
absence  of  the  crystalline  (aphakia  chirur- 
gica).  Except  in  very  short-sighted  eyes 
convex  lenses  are  required.  The  strength  of 
the  lens  will  depend  upon  the  refraction  of 
tbe  eye,  but  ordinarily  for  distance  a  lens 
of  about  10  dioptres  (4-incb)  is  needed,  and 
for  near  work  about  14  D.  (2j-inch).  If 
astigmatism  (see  Vision,  Defects  of)  be 
present,  then  cylindrical  lenses  must  be  added 
to  the  sphericsJs.  In  any  case,  it  is  desirable 
that  an  eye  which  has  been  operated  on 
should  not  be  used  too  soon,  nor,  at  first,  for 
too  long  a  time. 

Sometimes  it  happens  after  the  removal  of 
a  cataract  that,  owing  to  the  presence  of  hazy 
or  opaque  lena-oapsule  within  the  pupil,  it  is 
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not  possible  to  obtain  useful  vision  by  the 
most  acoorate  optical  oorrection.  It  will  then 
be  necessary  to  tear  through  the  membirane 
with  one  or  two  fine  oeedleB,  and  thereby 
effaot  ft  elew  opening  opposite  the  ptipiL 

JOBN  TWEEDT. 

CATABBH  (xord,  down ;  and  p^«,  I  flow). 
Snroir.:  Goryza;  Catarrhiu  (Cmlen);  Cat- 
arrJuu  eommunit  (Oood) ;  Bheuima ;  Fr.  Ca  t- 
arrhe;  Coryxa;  Qec.  Katarrh\  Sehnupfen. 

DKFiKmoN.— The  term  catarrii  is  applied 
generally  to  inflammation  or  congestion  of 
the  mucons  membranes,  attended  with  in- 
creased secretion.  Thus  authors  speak  of 
catarrh  of  the  gtomaeh,  intettinei,  bladder, 
de.  In  the  present  article  the  term  is  limited 
to  the  inflammatory  affections  of  the  npper 
part  of  the  air-passages,  resulting  from  cold, 
and  attended  by  discharge  from  the  nostrils, 
soreness  of  the  throat,  hoarseness,  and  cough. 
The  term  coryza  is,  however,  more  especiEJly 
limited  to  the  oases  in  which  tiiere  is  copious 
discfaaxge  frmn  the  nasal^  pMsages,  while 
catarrh  is  applied  to  affeetions  of  the  whole 
ttiDeooa  memfmrne,  including  the  fences  and 
larynx. 

Stkptoms. — The  attack  generally  com. 
mences,  shortly  afler  exposure  to  oold  or 
<aore  particularly  to  cold  and  damp,  with  a 
feeling  of  indisposition,  sense  of  cold  down 
the  back  or  general  chiUineRS,  weight  in  the 
forehead,  headache,  especially  frontal,  and 
dryness  of  the  nares  and  throat.  These 
oymptoms  are  succeeded  by  the  discharge 
from  the  nostrils  of  a  thin  acrid  fluid,  water- 
ing of  the  eyes,  pains  in  the  face,  soreness  of 
the  throat  and  hoarseness,  with  aching  in  all 
parts  of  the  body,  and  disinclination  to  bodily 
and  mental  exerUon. 

At  first  ihe  a£feotion  is  often  confined  to 
one  nostril,  and  there  is  pain  in  the  corre- 
sponding temple,  eyebrow,  eyeball,  and  side 
of  the  bee,  and  lacrymation  on  that  side ; 
bat  it  soon  appears  in  the  other  nostril,  and 
involves  both  eyes  and  all  parts  of  the  face  ; 
and  there  is  great  sense  of  weight  and  pain 
in  the  forehead  and  eyebrows.  The  discharge, 
also,  loses  the  thin  character  and  becomes 
mucous,  and  is  often  very  profuse ;  there  is 
copious  lacrymation,  the  throat  becomes 
decidedly  sore,  the  hoarseness  is  greater,  and 
there  ie  pain  in  speaking  and  sometimes 
almost  entire  loss  of  voice.  There  are  also 
transient  pains  in  the  chest,  with  a  sense  of 
tightness  and  some  wheezing.  The  appetite 
fi^om  the  first  is  impaired,  and  there  may  be 
entire  distaste  of  food,  and  sometimes  sick- 
ness and  vomiting;  not  infrequently  there 
is  some  sense  of  weight  in  the  right  hypo- 
ehondrinm,  and  sallowness  of  the  com- 
plexion; the  bowels  are  usually  confined, 
bat  there  may  be  diarrhoea.  The  tongue  is 
generally  white,  the  pulse  may  be  a  little 
quickened,  the  skin  may  be  dry,  the  tempera- 
ture is  raised,  and  the  oriue  is  scanty  and 
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somewhat  high-coloured,  and  deposits  a  little 
sediment.  The  pains  in  the  head  and  &ce 
especially  affect  the  forehead,  the  eyebrows, 
the  root  of  the  nose,  the  eyeballs,  and  the 
course  of  the  dental  and  other  nerves  ;  they 
generally  increase  towards  night,  and  may 
be  so  severe  as  entirely  to  prevent  sleep. 
Not  infrequentlv  there  is  more  or  less  deaf- 
ness, and  usoaby  loss  of  smell  and  taste. 
Herpetic  spots  often  appear  about  the  mouth, 
Eind  the  nostrils  may  become  ulcerated  from 
the  discharge ;  the  throat  is  more  or  less  red 
and  swollen,  and  often  there  is  stiffiiess  and 
pain  of  the  neck,  and  tenderness  on  pressure 
over  the  larynx. 

After  these  symptoms  have  continued  for 
two  or  three  days  they  generally  gradually 
subside  ;  but  the  cough  may  continue  trouble- 
some, and  the  patient  be  able  to  take  very 
little  food,  and  may  still  feel  weak  for  a  week 
or  more.  In  persons  of  delicate  constitution, 
also,  the  weakness  is  often  very  persistent ; 
and,  if  care  be  not  taken,  more  serious  in- 
flammation of  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane ac  of  Hie  lungs  may  supervene,  and 
may  lapse  into  phthiisis. 

Treatment.  —In  the  slighter  fi>rms  of  com- 
mon cold  but  little  treatment  is  required,  ex- 
cept the  use  of  the  ordinary  household  reme- 
dies :  the  feet  may  be  placed  in  hot  water, 
some  warm  diluent  beverage  may  be  token, 
and  a  light  diet  must  be  had  recourse  to  for 
a  day  or  two.  In  the  more  serious  cases 
febrifuge  medicines  may  be  given,  with  an 
anodyne  to  relieve  the  cough,  if  troublesome, 
or  to  procure  rest  at  night,  if  the  neuralgic 
pains  be  very  severe,^  When  the  attack  has 
continued  for  two  or  three  days  a  more 
stimulating  diet  may  be  given,  and  during 
convalescence  tonics  and  stimulants  may  be 
required. 

Dr.  Ferrier  Recommends  in  catarrh  the 
local  application  to  the  nose  of  the  follow- 
ing powder  in  the  form  of  a  snuff:  Hydro- 
chlorate  of  morphine  2  grains,  subnitrate  of 
bismuth  6  drachms,  gum  acacia  in  powder 
2  drachms.  From  one-quarter  to  one-half  of 
this  may  be  taken  in  the  course  of  tWenty- 
four  hours. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  in  delicate 
persons  a  cold  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of^ 
and  the  slightest  exposure  is  followed  by  an 
aggravation  or  renewal  of  the  symptoms, 
when  this  is  the  case  the  most  effectual 
remedy  is  change  of  air,  and  the  patient  after 
leaving  home  often  rapidly  improves,  and 
soon  gets  welL        Thohab  B.  Peacock. 

OAT ASBHAXi  (Km-d,  down ;  and  p€<a,  I 
flow). — Pertaining  to  catarrh,  both  in  its 
pathological  and  clinical  significations — for 
example,  catarrhal  products,  catarrhal  pneu- 
monia, catarrhal  fever,  catarrhal  attack. 

1  From  20  to  60  minima  of  Spiritos  Ammonitt 
AroiDftticua  in  ft  cluet-elau  of  aiij  efferreflGins 
water  m&y  be  taken  at  Md-time  or  oftenar  witE 
marked  benefit.— Editob. 
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CATHAKTICS  {KoBalpw,  I  cleanse).— 
This  word  is  sometimes  used  as  a  synonym 
for  purgatiTOB ;  but  in  a  more  limited  signi- 
fication it  means  purgatives  of  moderate 
activity.    See  Puboatives. 

CAUSES  of  I>iaeaae.—'Sea  Disease, 
Caiues  ofl 

CATTSTZOS  {Kaia,  I  bum).— Definition. 
Substances  or  measures  which  destroy  orga- 
nic tissues  with  which  they  may  be  brought 
in  contact. 

Ehuubration. — The  caustic  substances 
in  most  common  use  are  Potash,  Soda,  and 
Lime  ;  Nitric,  Hydrochloric,  Sulphuric, 
Chromic,  Lactic,  and  Glacial  Acetic  Acids ; 
Bed  Oxide,  Acid  Nitrate,  and  Perchloride  of 
Mercury ;  Carbolic  Acid ;  Chloride  of  Zinc  ; 
Chloride  of  Antimony;  wid  Arsenic.  The 
ordinary  caustic  measures  are  the  galvano- 
cautery ;  Paquelin's  cautery  ;  the  red-hot 
iron ;  and  moxte.   See  aho  Poisons. 

Uses. — Caustics  are  chiefly  employed  to 
destroy  imhealthy,  exuberant,  or  malignant 
growths ;  to  estabUA  issues  for  the  purpose 
of  counter- irritation  {see  Counteb-ierita- 
tion)  ;  and  to  destroy  poisons  when  intro- 
duced into  the  body  by  breach  of  the  external 
surface.  T.  Laddeb  Bbdnton. 

CAUTEBETS,  in  the  French 
Pyrenees. — Sulphur  waters.  See  Mineral 
Waters. 

CAVERlTOirS.— A  peculiar  quality  of 
sounds  heard  on  auscultation  of  the  lungs, 
indicative  of  the  presence  of  a  cavity,  iiee 
Physical  Examination. 

CAVITY,  Pulmonary.— As  the  result 
of  certain  morbid  processes  which  terminate 
in  the  destruction  of  portions  of  the  pulmo- 
nary tissues,  abnormal  spaces  or  excavations 
are  frequently  formed  in  the  lungs,  which 
are  designated  eavitiea  or  vomicee.  These  are 
usually  associated  with,  and  are  by  far  most 
important  in  that  large  class  of  cases  which 
are  grouped  under  the  term  Phthisis.  They 
may,  however,  originate  under  other  condi* 
ttons,  namely,  as  the  result  of  abscess  or 
gangrene  of  the  lung  ;  of  the  destnictton  of 
morbid  growths  or  hydatid  cysts  ;  of  dilata- 
tion of  the  bronchi ;  or  of  destruction  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue  from  without,  in  connexion 
with  glandular  disease,  empyema,  and  other 
lesions.  The  most  recent  observations  on 
this  subject  are  given  in  the  article  Yovica. 

Fuliiionary  cavities  present  wide  variations 
in  different  cases  as  regards  their  number, 
size,  shape,  condition  of  their  walls,  amount 
and  nature  of  their  contents,  and  other  par- 
ticulars. Usually  they  begin  to  form  in  the 
upper  part  of  one  lung,  but  subsequently 
they  are  produced  in  other  parts,  frequently 
both  lungs  becoming  more  or  less  involved, 
and  any  portion  may  be  excavated  in  the 
first  instance.    A  cavity  frequently  goes 


through  certain  stages,  namely,  those  of  for- 
mation and  extension  ;  of  amst ;  and  of 
healing  or  contraction,  which  may  tenninate 
in  ultimate  closure  and  obliteration  of  the 

vomica.  Enlargement  of  cavities  is  effected 
either  by  progressive  implication  of  their 
walls,  terminating  in  their  disorganisation 
and  removal ;  or  by  coalescence  of  adjacent 
spaces,  the  intervening  lung-tissue  becoming 
destroyed.  Diiring  this  process  of  destruc- 
tion some  of  the  tissues  often  escape  more 
or  less,  especially  the  vessels,  which  may  not 
uncommonly  be  seen  traversing  the  spaces  or 
running  along  their  walls,  their  channel  being 
obliterated.  When  an  excavation  is  arrested 
in  its  progress,  it  becomes  lined  by  a  smooth 
membrane,  and  a  more  or  less  purulent  fluid 
is  secreted  within  it.  This  cessation  of  active 
mischief  may  not  take  place  until  a  whole 
lobe,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  the  Imug, 
is  involved,  a  huge  cavity  being  formed, 
which  presents  no  tendency  to  contract.  In 
other  instances  the  progress  of  destruction 
is  stayed,  the  formation  of  purulent  matter 
is  checked  and  finally  ceases,  a  fibroid  tissue 
forms,  and  the  ^ace  undergoes  a  process  of 
contraction  or  cicatrisation,  which  may  end 
in  a  complete  cure,  but  more  commonly 
merely  diminishes  the  size  of  the  vomica 
more  or  less.  At  a  post-mortem  examination 
in  cases  of  phthisis  it  is  common  to  find 
numerous  cavities  in  the  various  conditions 
and  stages  indicated  above.  Occasionally  a 
vomica  gives  way  into  the  pleura,  followed  by 
pneumothorax  and  its  consequences. 

Clinically,  the  existence  of  cavities  in  the 
lungs  can  onl^  be  ascertained  positively  by 
physical  exammation  of  the  chest;  and  as  a 
rule  not  onW  their  presence,  but  their  oondi- 
tione,  may  by  this  means  be  determined  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  The  physical  signs  vary 
considerably  in  diflierent  cases,  and  are 
more  conveniently  described  in  other  articles. 
See  Phthisis  ;  Physical  Examination  ;  and 
Vomica.  Frederick  T.  Robebts. 

CEXiL  {cello,  a  cell  in  a  honeycomb ;  a 
closed  chamber). — The  term  '  cell '  was  for  a 
long  time  applied  in  anatomy  to  various  spaces 
in  the  body  large  enough  to  be  reeognisable  by 
the  naked  e^e ;  hence  *  cellular  *  tissue*  a  name 
which  is  still  often  used  (o  designate  areolar 
or  connective  tissue.  But  the  woi^  came  after- 
wards to  be  applied  by  botanists  in  anentirely 
different  sense,  namely,  to  the  hollow,  bladder- 
like particles  of  wbi<m  many  of  the  parts  of 
plants  were  shown  by  the  microsc<n)e  to  be 
composed ;  and  the  name  was  extended  bo  as 
to  apply  to  similar  particles  in  the  animal 
bodv.  It  has  since  been  retained  and  used  in 
histology  in  that  sense,  although  it  has  long 
been  recognised  that  these  particles,  whether 
in  plants  or  animals,  but  especially  in  the 
latter,  do  not  necessarily  conform  to  the  ori- 
ginal definition  of  a  cell,  the  principal  &ctor  in 
which  was  the  presence  of  a  definite  cell- waU. 
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Cells  may  1>e  either /r«0  or  ^0(2.  Instances 
of  free  cells  are  to  be  found  in  the  white  cor- 
uascles  or  leucocytes  which  occur  in  blood,  in 
lymph,  and  pus,  and  which  constitute  the  bulk 
of  lymphatic  or  lymphoid  (adenoid)  tissue. 
As  instances  of  fixed  cells  may  be  mentioned 
the  various  kinds  of  epithelium  cells;  the 
fixed  cells  of  the  connective  tissue,  including 
cartilage  and  bone;  the  cells  of  nervous  tissue ; 
and  thfwe  which  constitute  the  several  kinds 
of  muscular  fibres.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  cells  of  most  tomours. 

AU  the  cells  in  the  body  can  be  shown  to 
have  been  ultimately  derived  from  the  ovmn 
or  egg-cell,  which,  aiter  impregnation  by  and 
union  with  a  spermatozoon  or  sperm-oell, 
divides  at  first  into  two,  these  agaiu  into  two, 
and  so  on  by  a  binaiy  process  of  subdivision 
mitil  a  small  mass  of  cells  is  ultimately  pro- 
dneed.  As  the  cells  continue  to  multiply,  this 
mass  presently  becomes  hollowed  out  by  the 
accmnulatiou  of  fluid  in  its  interior,  and  is 
converted  into  a  vesicle  the  wall  of  which  is 
eventnally  found  to  show  an  arrangement  of 
its  oomponent  cells  in  three  layers,  which 
collectively  form  the  blastoderm.  The  three 
layers  are  termed  respectively,  from  without 
in,  the  ^iiflaat,  meaobia$t,  and  hypoblast,  and 
give  origin  in  course  of  development  to  the 
different  tissnes  and  oilcans  of  we  body.  The 
epiblast  produces  the  cuticle  and  nervons 
bsBues,  and  the  asaontial  parts  of  the  sense 
o^ans;  the  mesoblostthe  mnsenlar  and  con- 
nective tissues,  including  the  blood  and  blood- 
vessels ;  the  hypoblast  forms  the  epithdium 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  of  the  glands 
which  open  into  it,  including  the  epithelium 
ot  the  pulmonary  air-passages. 

Cells  vary  very  much  in  size,  but  few  are 
large  enough  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
Every  cell  in  the  body  possesses  one  or  more 
nuclei,  although  in  some  cells,  in  conse- 
quence of  chemical  alterations,  the  nucleus 
may  have  disappeared  completely.  Such 
cells  are,  however,  invariably  dead,  and  un- 
dergo only  passive  changes ;  of  the  living 
cell  the  nneleuB  appears,  at  least  in  idl  the 
hi^ier  animals  and  planto,  to  be  an  essential 
part. 

The  main  part  of  the  cell,  in  which  the  nu- 
cleus is  embedded,  is  known  as  the  eell-hody 
or  eeU-subsiance.  In  most  cells  it  is  chiefly 
formed  by  a  soft  albuminous  material,  named 
protoplasm.  It  is  upon  the  presence  of 
this  material  that  the  so-caUed  *  vital '  phe- 
nomena which  are  manifested  by  the  cell 
obviously  depend,  such  as  the  amoeba-like 
movements  or  changes  of  shape  which  are 
exhibited  by  free  cells  such  as  the  white 
blood-vrpuscles ;  the  production,  storage, 
and  eventual  expulsion  from  the  cell  of 
materials  which  are  to  take  part  in  the 
fomation  of  the  secretions,  as  m  the  fixed 
eells  of  glands;  and  the  internal  ehanges, 
nKdeenlar  or  molar,  which  result  in  the  wave- 
like trammnisaion  of  impulses  <xc  movements, 


as  is  seen  in  the  manifbstations  of  activity 
which  occur  in  muscle,  nerve,  and  in  ciliated 
eells.  Most  of  these  changes  are  or  may  be 
produced  or  modified  by  the  incidence  of  ex- 
ternal stimuli ;  and  the  property  by  virtue  of 
which  the  protoplasm  responds  to  these  or 
other  (unknown)  stimuli  ii  tamed  its  *  inita- 
bility'  or  '  excitability.* 

When  protoplasm  is  examined  chemicaUy 
in  the  dead  state  it  is  found  to  be  mainly 
composed,  besides  water,  of  certain  forms  of 
globulin  and  albumin,  which  do  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  those  which  occur  in  fluids, 
such  as  egg-albumen  and  Uood-sraton,  which 
exhibit  none  of  the  phenomena  of  life.  But 
there  is  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  molecular 
constitution  of  the  protoplasm  is  very  diffe- 
rent during  life  from  that  which  is  found  after 
death,  being  in  the  former  condition  of  an 
especially  unstable  character  and  undergoing 
changes  with  great  readiness.  It  is  indeed 
in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  chemical 
and  physical  changes  are  continually  pro- 
ceeding during  life,  and  that  the  chemical 
changes  are  of  two  antagonistic  kinds,  the  one 
kind  tending  to  produce  a  building  up  of  fii^sh 
protoplasmic  substance  from  the  proteid  and 
other  material  supplied  by  the  blood  and 
lymph,  and  the  other  kind  tending  to  produce 
a  breaking  down  of  such  substance,  and  a 
fbnnation  of  simpler  products.  To  these  two 
hypothetical  antagonistic  processes  which  pro- 
oera  during  lifs,  we  terms  anabolic  and  Jtata- 
bolic  have  been  applied,  while  to  the  whole 
of  the  chemical  cluuiges  which  go  on,  both  in 
the  individual  cells  and  in  the  collective  or- 
ganism, the  name  metabolism  is  given. 

The  forms  aasumed  by  the  cells  are  very 
various ;  thus  tbey  may  be  spherical,  ovoidal, 
spindle-shaped,  flattened  or  scale-like,  co- 
lumnar, stellate — in  short,  of  any  conceivable 
shape.  Fixed  cells  retain  the  same  shape  for 
an  mdefinite  time,  or  imdergo  only  passive 
alterations ;  free  cells  are  frequently  observed 
to  alter  their  shape  continually  by  the  spon- 
taneous protrusion  and  retraction  of  processes 
of  their  protoplasm  {pseudopodiia).  These 
spontaneous  changes  or  amosboid  movements 
may,  under  certain  eirenmstances,  produce  an 
actual  locomotion  of  the  cell,  as  is  noticed  to 
occur  in  the  process  of  diapedesis,  or  passage 
of  the  white  blood-corpusoles  throuf^  the 
walls  of  the  capillaries  and  venules. 

Cells  may  he  scattered  and  isolated  in  a 
tissue,  or  they  may  be  imited  by  their  pro- 
cesses into  a  network,  as  in  the  connective 
tissues,  or  closely  packed  and  joined  edge  to 
edge  to  form  either  a  membranous  stratum 
or  a  solid  mass  of  cells,  which  may  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  tissue  to  which  the  cells  be- 
long, as  in  the  epithelial  tissues.  Or  the  cells 
of  a  tissue  may  undergo  special  developmoit 
and  structural  modification,  associated  with 
the  assumption  of  special  properties  of  con- 
duction and  contractility,  as  in  the  nervous 
and  muscular  tissoes.  m  ciliated  epithelium 
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the  ])rotopla8m  of  the  cell  is  prolonged  at  the 
free  border  into  minnte  hair-like  projections, 
which  during  life  execute  s  spontaneooB  lash- 
ing movement  (vi^atile  cilia). 

In  spite  of  the  numerous  researches  which 
have  been  made  of  late  into  the  structure  of 
cells,  very  little  is  known  regarding  the  struc- 
ture of  the  protoplasm.  Until  a  comparatively 
recent  date  it  was  described  as  entirely  with- 
out structure ;  and  in  many  cells,  especially 
those  of  the  free  type,  it  is  difficult  to  make 
oat  any  definite  appearance  of  structure, 
eepeciaUy  in  the  livjng  condition.  It  is  true 
that  under  the  infiuence  of  certain  hardening 
re-agents,  such  as  alcohol  and  chromic  acid, 
a  reticular  appearance  is  produced  in  proto- 
plasm, but  the  same  appearance  can  equally 
well  be  produced  in  solutions  of  albumin  and 
mucin  under  similar  circumstances,  so  that 
the  reaction  in  question  by  no  means  proves 
that  the  apparent  structure  is  preformed ; 
and  it  is  still  the  opinion  of  some  oistologists 
that  protoplasm  is  essentially  structureless. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  man^  fixed  cells 
a  network  may  be  observed  even  in  the  living 
condition,  the  nodes  of  the  network  causing 
a  charaoteriBtio  finely  granular  appearance  in 
the  protoplasm,  and  most  oytologists  accord- 
ing describe  the  living  substance  of  a  cell  as 
bemg  onnposed  of  a  spongework  {tpongio- 
plam  retusulum),  and  mterstitiai  matter  or 
matrix  occupying  the  meshes  of  the  sponge- 
work  (hyaloplMm  enehylema).  Whether  me 
vital  phenomena  exhibited  by  protoplasm  de- 
pend upon  the  spongioplasm  or  the  hyaloplasm, 
or  belong  to  both  these  parts  of  the  living 
substance,  is  entirely  unknown. 

The  protoplasm  of  a  cell  may  contain  other 
materials  embedded  in  its  substance,  which 
may  either  have  been  formed  by  the  proto- 
plasm from  materials  obtained  from  the  blood, 
or  in  the  case  of  'free  cells '  may  have  been 
taken  bodily  into  the  cell-protoplasm  by  aid 
of  the  amoeboid  movements  of  which  these 
cel]sarecapable(inoeptionofparticles}.  These 
materials  may  be  in  the  form  of  granules  of 
albuminous,  fatty,  or  carbohydrate  nature,  or 
of  globules  of  watery  fluid  containing  sub- 
stances in  solution  (vacuoles).  Such  non- 
protoplasmic  ingredients  of  the  cell -substance, 
when  occurring  within  the  cell  as  ordinwy 
products  of  its  nutrition,  are  collectively 
termeddeiiteroplaem.  This  term  also  includes 
such  portions  of  protoplasm  as  may  have  be- 
come  converted  within  or  at  the  surface  of 
the  ceil  into  non-living  material,  as  when  the 
external  layer  of  protoplasm  becomes  trans- 
formed by  physioal  and  chemical  alterations 
into  a  firmer  and  more  resisting  covering  to 
the  cell,  which  thus  beeranes  invested  wi^  a 
cell-iifaU.  Pathological  changes  in  cells  are 
usually  duo  to  chemical  transformations  of 
the  protoplasm,  which  in  this  case  are  usually 
termed  degenerationt,  such  as  the  fatty, 
mucout,  and  colloid. 

Every  cell  in  the  body  possesses  at  least  one 


nucleus,  but  some  cells — e.g.  the  white  blood- 
corpuscles — may  have  two  or  three  nuclei ; 
and  others,  such  as  the  giant-cells  which  are 
met  with  in  normal  red  marrow  and  in  certain 
pathological  formatioos,  may  contain  a  lai^e 
number.  The  nucleus  of  a  cell  is  usually 
spherical ;  it  is  situated  near  the  centre  of 
the  cell,  and  appears  to  ^lossess  the  function 
of  presiding  over  tiie  nubitlve  changes  of  ihe 

Srotoplasm,  as  well  as  that  of  initiating  the 
ivisimi  of  the  ceU. 
Most  nuclei  have  a  well-marked  reticular 
structure,  which  is  visible  eveu  in  the  liTinff 
cell  unaltered  by  reagents.  The  filaments  of 
the  network  have  the  property  of  becoming 
darkly  stained  by  hematoxylin  and  many 
other  staining  reagents ;  hence  the  substance 
of  which  they  are  composed  has  been  termed 
chromatin,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  part  of 
the  nucleus  which  remains  unstained,  and 
which  is  termed  in  contradistinction  achro- 
matin.  The  filaments  are  aggregated  at  the 
surface  of  the  nucleus  into  a  olwely  retica- 
lated  membrane,  which  serves  to  limit  the 
nucleus  externally.  The  nodes  of  the  network, 
as  seen  in  optical  sections  of  the  nucleus,  give 
the  latter  a  coarsely  granular  appearance, 
especially  beeanse  tlie  substance  of  the  fila- 
ments tends  to  become  af^egated  at  ihb 
nodes.  Besides  these  af^pregations  there  are 
usually  present  in  the  nucleus  one  or  two 
larger  masses  of  chromatin,  staining  some- 
what differently  from  the  rest,  and  not  always 
sitiutted  at  a  node  of  the  nucleus  network. 
To  these  larger  masses  the  term  nucleoli  is 
applied.  In  some  nuclei  the  usual  network 
is  replaced  by  a  sort  of  convoluted  skein  of 
nuclear  filaments,  the  latter  being  somewhat 
thicker  than  usual,  and  exhibiting,  when  suffi- 
ciently magnified,  a  peculiar  transversely  stri- 
ated appearance.  This  condition  is,  however, 
usually  only  met  with  in  nuclei  which  are 
about  to  undergo  division. 

The  division  of  the  nucleus  was  finrmerly 
beUeved  to  occur  by  a  simple  process  of  fission, 
preceded  by  the  division  of  the  nucleolus.  It 
IS  doubtful,  however,  if  this  simple  process  of 
direct  division  occurs  r^fularly  in  any  cells. 
In  nearly  every  case  of  cell-dividoo,  both  in 
normal  tissues  and  in  pathological  forma- 
tions, the  nadeus  undergoes  a  complete  series 
of  changes,  which  are  collectively  known 
under  the  name  karyohinesia  or  Ita/ryomi- 
toais,  and  which  result  in  the  division  first 
of  the  nucleus  and  ultimately  of  the  cell 
(so-called  indirect  division).  The  changes 
which  are  thus  undergone  are  as  follows : — 
The  whole  of  the  ohnonatin,  including  the 
substance  of  the  nucleoli  and  the  membrane 
of  Uie  nudeos,  first  becomes  colleo^ed  into 
one  or  more  filaments,  which  have  a  convo- 
luted skein-like  arrangement,  the  skein  being 
at  first  closely  wound,  and  its  filament  or  fila- 
ments fine,  but  becoming  gradually  more 
open,  and  its  filaments  coarser.  Next,  it  is 
found  thai  the  skein  has  become  subdivided 
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into  A  definite  number  of  short  filaments, 
which  often  assume  a  bent,  V-shaped  form, 
with  the  apices  of  the  V's  directed  towards 
the  centre  of  the  nnelens  (aater  p?uue).  The 
V's  then  undergo  an  alteration  in  relative 
position,  becoming  interlocked  at  the  equator 
of  the  now  elongated  nucleus,  and  having 
Aeir  ajnoes  directed  towards  the  two  poles. 
Usoally  at  this  e^iUorial  pfuue  of  karyo- 
loDesiB  the  filaments  nnde^o  a  process  of 
longitudinal  cleavage,  bo  that  there  are  now 
twice  as  many  as  befioro.  The  resulting  finer 
V-shaped  filaments  then  begin  to  pass  into 
two  groups,  which  gradoally  tend  towards 
either  pole  of  the  nucleus,  assoming  as  they 
pass  Ulither  a  radiate  arrangement,  with 
the  apices  of  the  V's  towards  the  centre 
of  each  ^ironp.  This  is  the  dycuier  pha$e. 
Finally,  in  each  of  the  two  groups,  the  V- 
sfaaped  filaments  unite  end  to  end  to  form  a 
skein,  which  subsequently  becomes  converted 
into  a  network,  and  the  formation  of  the 
danghter-nudei  may  now  be  regarded  as  com- 
plete. Aronnd  each  one  the  oorresponding 
half  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  becomes 
aggregated,  bo  tlut  two  danghter-cells  have 
become  fbnued  by  divisitm  of  the  parent-cell. 

While  these  chances  are  going  on  in  the 
ahiwrni^tiw  (tf  the  nutuens,  othrars  are  proceed- 
ing in  the  aehromatinsnlwtanee.  'WiUiintbiB 
a  qnndle-ahaped  system  of  the  finest  possible 
fibrils  makes  its  appearance,  both  the  poles 
and  the  equator  of  tibe  spindle  corresponding 
with  those  of  the  nucleus.  At  each  pole  of 
the  ^indle  is  a  spherical  particle  termed  the 
polar  varticU,  and  from  this  particle  other 
tine  fibrils  radiate  into  the  adjacent  proto- 
plasm, so  that  a  system  of  achromatic  fibres 
penetrates  not  only  through  every  part  of  the 
ancleos,  bnt  throughout  tiie  greater  part  of 
the  protoplasm  of  tiie  cell  as  well.  The  fibres 
of  the  nuclear  spindle  appear  to  serve  as 
directing  lines  along  which  the  above-de- 
scribed movements  of  the  chromatic  filaments 
towards  the  poles  of  the  nneleoB  occur,  and 
the  equator  of  tiie  spindk  determines  the 
plsne  of  smaiatian  both,  of  the  nndleiis  and 
oftheceU.'  E.  A.  BohXtbb. 

CBIiLTTIiITIS.  —  Deiwition.  —  CeUu- 
litis  is  the  term  applied  to  inflammation  of 
the  cellular  or  loose  connective  tissue,  chiefly 
the  Bubcntaneoas  areolar  tissue,  but  also  that 
interposed  between  muscles  and  viseera,  or 
surrounding  various  organs. 

The  areolar  connective  tissue  is  so  univer- 
sally distributed  throughout  the  body,  that  it 
is  necessarily  concerned  in  most  inflamma- 
tions— no  matter  of  what  stmeture ;  and  in 

'  It  b  difficult  to  make  tbsM  changes  in  the  cell 
tnd  oell-nacleDB  perfectly  clear  without  the  «d  of 
illnitntiona.  The  reader  who  desires  a  more  com- 
plete aoeoont  of  the  sobject  is  rof erred  to  Quain'a 
Anatomjit  10th  edition,  vol.  i,  where  aiao  a  list  of 
raeast  artiolea  dealing  with  the  qneatioa  will  be 
band- 


it, in  fiwt,  the  chief  ohangee  general^  take 

place. 

To  consider  completely  the  pathology  of 
inflamed  connective  tissue  would  be  more  or 
less  to  review  the  whole  series  of  the  acute 
diseases.  We  must  limit  our  consideration 
to  oases  in  which  the  cellular  tissue  is  the 
chief  or  only  tissue  involved,  or  where  changes 
in  other  parts  are  secondary  to  those  primarily 
affecting  the  cellular  tissue. 

Eeneath  the  skin,  over  tiie  whole  snrfiuw 
of  the  body,  lies  a  layer  of  this  tissoe,  con- 
taining within  its  meshes  more  or  less  adipose 
matter.  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider 
the  changes  which  ooour  in  it  when  inflamed, 
as  they  are  identioal  with  those  in  cellular 
tissue  elsewhere. 

Inflammation  of  the  sabontaneotis  cellular 
tissue  may  be  either  diffme  or  ciTcwtmoribed, 
which  are  varieties  rather  in  degree  than  in 
kind.  The  former  is  nearly  always  acute  in 
type ;  the  latter  often,  but  not  invariably  so. 
A  clvronic  form  of  cellulitis  causing  thicken- 
ings is  observed  in  varioos  regions,  or  it  may 
be  a  sequel  to  the  acute  disease.  The  acute 
form  of  the  disease  is  clinically  similar  to 
plilegmononB  er^pelas,  and  is  characterised 
by  a  spreading  inflammation  without  ten- 
dency to  arrest. 

1.  Cironmsozibed  OeUnlltlfl.— £tio- 
LoaT. — ^Any  injury  to  a  part,  whether  of  the 
nature  of  a  wound  or  contusion ;  an  impacted 
foreign  bod^ ;  or  a  fragment  of  bone,  may 
cause  celluhtis.  Septic  absorption  firam  any 
decomposing  secretion  in  a  woond,  altered 
blood,  or  infiltrated  urine  is  prone  to  pro- 
duce marked  inflammatory  changes  in  the 
connective  tissue  in  different  parts  of  the 
body.  The  poison  introduced  in  a  disseotion- 
or  poti-mortem  wound  often  occasions  an 
acute  cellular  inflammation.  Frost-bite, 
bnrns,  inflanomation  of  viscera,  arteries,  veins, 
or  periosteum  may  produce  inflammation  of 
the  adjacent  cellular  tissue;  thus,  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidney  may  cause  perinephritis ; 
inflammation  (rf  the  uterus  may  lead  to  pelvio 
cellulitis ;  or  some  mischief  in  the  greater 
bowel  or  rectum  may  produce  inflammation 
and  abscess  in  the  loose  cellular  tissue  around 
them  {perityphlitis  or  i»ckio-rectal  abBcesa)', 
the  poison  also  of  scarlatina  causes  cellulitis 
of  the  BubmucooB  areolar  tissue  of  the  throat ; 
and  angina  Ludovici  is  the  name  given  to 
the  celluhtis  of  the  floor  of  the  month  and 
neck  which  is  often  associated  with  symptoms 
of  intense  septictemia.  A  gympaihetie  bubo 
is  an  irritated  lymphatic  gland  causing  inflam- 
mation of  the  celhilar  tissue  around  it. 

Pathology. — Pathologically,  areolar  con- 
nective tissue  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  organism,  being  the  most  frequent 
seat  of  inflammatory  and  other  dumges. 
It  mainly  consists  of  loosely  interlaced 
bundles  of  fibrous  tissue,  with  flattened  con- 
nectivs'tissne  corpuscles  adherent  to  them, 
and  leucocytes,  or  amosboid  corpuscles,  in 
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the  areolffi.  The  exact  part  played  in  in- 
flammation by  the  cellular  elements  is  not 
quite  settled.  Under  ordinary  ciromnstanceB 
the  leucocytes  doubtless  proliferate,  and  the 
£xed  corpuscles  probably  do  bo  also.  Even 
under  the  influence  of  a  shght  irritation  the 
flattened  corpuscles  in  a  few  hours  become 
globular,  and  present  many  nuclei  in  their 
interior — changes  certainly  pointing  towards 
proUferatipn ;  while  the  very  rapid  increase 
of  cellB  which  takes  place  pointa  to  their 
derivation  from  cells  pre-existing  in  the  part, 
although  the  immigration  of  leucocytes  from 
the  blood  into  the  inflamed  part  adds  con- 
siderably to  their  numbers.  Whether  the 
perversion  of  nutrition  which  forms  the  start- 
mg  point  of  the  disease  first  induces  a  local 
cell-proliferation,  or  an  immigration  of  leu. 
oocytes,  or  what  proixnrtion  these  two  pro- 
cesses bear  to  each  other,  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. 

The  disease  consists  essentially  in  avery  ac- 
tive cell-prohferation  and  increase.  Whether 
the  cellulitis  be  circumscribed  or  diffuse, 
similar  chants  occur ;  the  diSerence  be- 
tween the  varieties  being  that  in  the  former 
there  is  formed  a  limiting  zone  of  vascular 
tiasna  resembling  granulation-material,  which 
is  absent  when  the  inflammation  is  difiiiBe. 
There  are  otherwise  no  anatomical  differ- 
ences. When  cellular  tissue  inflames,  the 
part  swells  from  the  sero-flbrinoas  exudation 
poured  out  from  the  distended  oapillaries; 
Its  meshes  are  filled  with  young  round  cells, 
partly  by  proHferation  of  the  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles,  in  part  by  the  accumulation 
of  migrating  leucocytes ;  and  the  circulation 
is  interfered  with  by  the  pressure  of  the  efllu- 
sion,  complete  stasis  sometimes  taking  place. 
"While  the  cell-increase  is  proceeding,  the 
fibrillar  intercellular  substance  gradually 
disappears,  in  port  by  necrosis,  and  in  part 
by  Iwooming  Uqaefied;  and  the  tissue  is 
finally  transformed  into  pus.  When  this 
has  happened  the  deeper  layers  of  tiie  skin 
disintegrate;  it  becomes  undermined  and 
gradually  thinner;  necrosis  in  one  or  more 
places  follows;  and  the  pns  minted  with 
shreds  of  dead  cellular  tissue  escapes,  the 
latter  resembling  nothing  so  much  as  soaked 
washleather.  The  pus,  at  first  thin  and 
serous,  subsequently  becomes  laudable.  There 
is  always  a  great  tendency  to  suppuration, 
the  vitality  of  areolar  tissue  being  very  low ; 
but  resolution  sometimes  takes  place  with- 
out formation  of  pus.  The  Aonsequenoes  of 
cicatrisation  differ,  according  to  the  tissue  or 
organ  involved  and  the  extent  of  the  disease ; 
but  essentially  they  are  similar  everywhere. 
A  gradual  contraction  sets  in.  In  external 
parts  we  can  observe  atrophic  changes  taking 

f»lace,  followed  sometimes  by  deformity  or 
OSS  of  function,  while  in  the  viscera  the 
condition  is  known  as  cirrhosis.  The  special 
tisane  of  an  organ  or  of  a  muscle  cannot  be 
reproduced ;  it  is  replaced  after  an  injury  by 


connective-tissue  cicatrix.  In  such  tissues 
as  bone,  tendon,  and  nerve,  however,  Uie 
cicatrix  will  usually  be  converted  into  the 
normal  tissue  of  the  part. 

Stmptoms. — The  amount  of  fever  varies 
with  the  extent  of  the  disease  and  the  nature 
of  the  cause.    When  the  cellulitis  is  quite 
limited  there  may  be  little  or  none,  but  deep- 
seated  ox  extensive  eeilalitis  produces  oon- 
siderable  constitutional  distnrbanoe.  Painful 
swdling  of  the  inflamed  part  will  first  be 
observed;  the  skin  soon  becomes  tense,  red, 
and  oedematons,  although  at  the  outset  it  is 
sometimes  paler  than  normal.   The  redness 
is  gradually  lost  towards  the  periphery  of  the 
swelUng,  and  is  darker,  or  of  a  bluish-red 
tint  in  the  centre,  from  the  obstruction  to 
the  exit  of  blood;  the  swelling  is  doug-hy, 
inelastic  to  the  touch,  and  pits  on  pressure. 
The  inflamed  region  feels  hard,  the  indura- 
tion ceasing  by  no  well-defined  border.  If 
resolution  occur  all  these  symptoms  subside. 
A  greater  or  less  amount  of  thickening  of 
the  tissue  may,  however,  persist — often  for  a 
lengthened  period,  the  parts  slowly  return- 
ing to  their  normal  state.    In  the  centra] 
pOTtion  suppuration  is,  however,  the  rule- 
When  it  ooourst  the  pain  and  tension  dimin- 
ish; fluctuation  is  felt — obscure  at  first ;  the 
pus  by  degrees  approaches  the  surface,  and 
escapes  spontaneously,  or  by  an  artificial 
outlet  which  may  be  provided.    When  the 
inflammation  is  more  deeply  placed,  espe- 
cially when  beneath  strong  fascin,  there  will 
at  first  be  no  well-marked  redness  or  swelling 
of  the  skin,  or  only  a  sUght  pinkish  hue,  with 
some  osdema,  to  indicate  the  changes  taking? 
place  beneath ;  and  fluctuation  may  be  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  make  out  long  after 
pus  has  formed ;  but  the  pain  and  fever  are 
considerable.    This  variety  of  the  disease 
may  also  terminate  in  resolution — especially 
when  early  and  appropriate  treatment  has 
been  adopted;  or  in  suppuration.   It  may 
also  become  chronic ;  or  relapses  may  take 
place  after  temporary  amendment.  If  the 
cause  of  irritation  be  a  slight  one,  but  re- 
peatedly renewed,  permanent  thiokenings  or 
atrophic  changes  in  the  tissue  may  result; 
or  the  circumscribed  may  be  converted  into 
diffuse  cellulitis.    A  very  intense  irritant 
sometimes  induces  gangrene.     The  same 
event  m^  happen  if  a  previously  diseased 
tissue  be  attacked,  ae  an  anasarcous  limb ; 
or  pressure,  associated  with  the  cellulitis 
accompanying  the  formation  of  bed-sores, 
may  be  sufficient  to  cause  it. 

2.  Diffuse  OeUuUtis.— Stmon.  :  Diffose 
phlegmon;  Pseudo-erysipelas;  Diphtheria  of 
the  cellular  tissue. — This  is  a  severe  disease, 
attended  by  general  symptoms  of  a  marked 
character,  fire^uently  associated  with  sepU- 
oeemia,  of  which  it  may  be  both  a  cause  and 
an  effect. 

^TioLOOT.— The  most  frequent  cause  of 
diffuse  oellulitia  is  some  form  of  septic  in- 
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feotion.  In  the  extremities  the  disease  may 
originate  from  some  trifling  cause,  especially 
in  those  whose  constitution  is  impaired  by 
age,  privation,  or  excess ;  in  the  hand  and 
forearm  of  such  persons  it  is  especially 
common  after  woands  on  the  finger  or  an 
iongnificant  whitlow.  In  convalescence  &om 
leate  febrile  diseases,  especially  typhus  or 
typhoid,  a  local  phlegmon  is  sometimes 
tr&nafbrmed  into  a  diffiise  oellnlitiB. 

Sthptoiu.— The  local  symptoms  of  diffuse 
oeltahtis  reeemble  those  of  the  circumBoribed 
fbim,  bat  are  more  intense :  the  disease  is  not 
Gmited,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  severe 
emititutional  disturbance. 

A  sodden  r^r  with  elevation  of  tempera- 
tore  often  ushers  in  the  attack;  the  rigor 
may  recur  at  intervals,  but  sweating  is 
QDOBaal,  and  vomiting  infrequent.  In  the 
affected  region  the  patient  experiences  a 
great  sense  of  weight  and  distension,  with 
severe  dragging  pain.  W^en  the  inflamma- 
tion is  deep-seated  the  changes  in  the  skin 
may  not  be  well-marked,  even  after  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  the  cellular  tissue  has 
perished.  This  peculiarity  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous one,  because  it  leads  to  the  nature  of 
the  affeeti<m  being  for  a  time  overlooked 
lod  aESoient  aid  pmtponed.  When  the  Rkin 
putieipateB,  the  redness  is  duskier  in  hue, 
leu  sharply  defined,  and  less  easily  dispersed 
by  tiie  pressure  of  the  finger  than  in  the 
entaneona  inflammation  of  erysipelas,  while  it 
soon  becomes  oedematous.  The  affected  area 
feels  brawny,  hard,  and  swollen  throughout, 
and  is  extremely  tender  and  painful ;  sleep 
is  interfered  with;  any  movement  causes 
great  suffering ;  the  fever  is  often  very  high  ; 
the  secretions  are  diminished  ;  and  the  appe- 
tite is  lost  BigoT  and  sweating  presently 
innounce  the  formation  of  matter.  The 
swelling  becomes  less  prominent  and  more 
soft ;  the  skin  is  mottled)  thinned,  and  yield- 
ing in  places ;  and  the  fsver  and  pain  subside. 
Convalescence  may  ti^e  place  on  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  pus ;  or  the  ri^r  may  be  renewed, 
the  &ver  reappear  or  continue,  and  the  patient 
nnkwitb  symptoms  of  blood-poisoning.  The 
more  deeply  the  inflammation  extends  the 
more  tedious  is  recovery,  and  the  more  liable 
is  the  patient  to  relapse.  The  muscles, 
tendons,  and  adjacent  joints  may  become 
involved  in  the  suppturation ;  or  perforation 
of  a  dangerous  character  of  neighbouring 
carities  or  organs  may  take  place.  Suppora- 
tion  coneeqnent  upon  diffuse  cellular  inflam- 
mation will  sometimes  ejctend  up  the  forearm 
to  the  elbow,  undermine  the  skm,  dissect  the 
mnacles,  open  into  &e  finger-  and  wrist- 
joiots,  cinse  necrosis  of  tendons,  and  ter- 
minate in  the  loss  of  the  limb  by  amputation, 
orperhaps  in  loss  of  life  from  septic  poisoning. 
Should  recovery  ensue,  the  limb  is  often 
permanently  crippled  from  the  matting  to- 
gether of  muscles  and  tendons,  the  impaired 
mobility  of  the  joints,  and  the  adhesions  that 


take  place  between  tissues  which  should 
freely  gUde  over  one  another.  Suppuration 
is  the  rule,  but  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  with  early  andsuitable  treatment, 
it  may  occasionally  he  prevented.  Usually 
pus  has  already  formed  when  the  case  comes 
under  observation,  and  the  surgeon  has  only 
to  use  his  bistoury  to  evacuate  the  matter  and 
thus  limit  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

The  inagolar  cavities  and  sinuses  left  after 
the  evacuation  of  the  dead  tissue  often  sup- 
purate for  a  long  time,  and  this  may  lead  to 
amyloid  degeneration  of  the  viscera.  The 
thromboses  which  form  of  necessity  in  the 
smaller  veins  implicated  in  the  inflamed  area 
may  break  down  and  lead  to  septic  embolism 
and  pytemia.  The  risk  of  this  complication  is 
a  senous  and  ever-present  one  in  these  cases. 

DiAONOsis. — Cellulitis  has  chiefly  to  be 
diagnosed  from  erysipelas.  Erysipelas  may 
involve  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  and  cause 
inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  connec- 
tive tissue,  but  it  always  begins  in  the  skin, 
which  is  more  extensively  affected.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  cellular  tissue  begins  beneath 
the  skin,  where  the  swelling  and  effusion 
first  take  place ;  the  skin  becomes  involved 
later,  and  usually  to  a  less  extent,  while  it 
may  remain,  at  least  for  some  time,  almost 
entirely  free  ;  the  redness,  too,  ia  less  bright, 
and  more  diffused,  not  presenting  the  distmct 
margins  of  erysipelas,  but  fading  into  the 
surrounding  parts.  In  the  later  stages  the 
two  conditions  are  scarcely  distinguishable. 
At  first  it  may  be  ditticult  to  decide  whether 
;  the  case  is  one  of  inflammation  of  the  sub- 
I  cutaneous  cellular  tissue,  of  the  intermuscular 
areolar  tissue,  or  of  that  connected  with  the 
periosteum,  or  around  a  vein.  The  greater 
the  general  swelling  of  the  limb,  the  more 
'  considerable  the  fever  and  the  pain,  and  the 
less  the  redness  of  the  skin,  the  more  probable 
is  it  that  the  inflammation  afieets  the  more 
deeply  seated  structures. 

PHOOHOSI3. — The  prognosis  of  cellulitis  de- 
pends on  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  disease 
and  the  constitution  of  the  patient. 

Tbbatuent.— The  local  cause  should  be 
removed,  as  far  as  practicable.  If  the  wound 
I  be  in  a  foul  condition  it  should  be  rendered 
I  aseptic.  Absolute  rest  to  the  inflamed  parts 
is  of  great  importance.  So  long  as  suppura- 
tion has  not  occurred,  resolution  is  possible. 
Graduated  pressure  can  rarely  be  tolerated. 
Blistering  is  not  employed  in  the  acute  form, 
but  may  be  useful  in  removing  more  chronic 
changes.  Cold  applications  and  ice  may 
abate  pain  and  inflammation,  but  in  many 
oases  warm  fomentations  and  ponltioes  give 
relief.  In  the  more  advanced  stages,  espe- 
cially when  they  tend  to  become  chronic,  cold 
is  useless  or  even  dangerous,  from  liability  to 
cause  gangrene  in  debilitated  sabjects.  Local 
blood-letting  does  not  prevent  suppuration, 
and  is  usually  contra-indicated  by  the  weak 
state  of  ^e  patient.   When  pus  forms,  or 
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its  presence  is  suspected,  a  sufficiently  free 
outlet  should  be  provided  for  it  as  Boon  as 
possible.  Nothinf;  so  effectually  checks  the 
further  spread  of  the  disease.  The  incision 
should  be  made  at  the  most  prominent 
point.  It  is  often  better  to  make  a  nam- 
ber  of  small  incisions,  from  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  in  length,  than  one  long  one, 
which  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  serious  bleed- 
ing, and  does  not  so  efficiently  relieve  the 
strangulated  tissues.  When  suppuration  is 
only  suspected,  incisions  should  nevertheless 
be  practised  without  delay,  without  waiting 
for  fluctuation.  Pus  and  shreds  of  dead 
cellular  tissue  should  be  frequently  washed 
out  of  the  wound  with  an  irrigator.  No 
force  should  be  used  to  remove  portions  of 
dead  tissue;  any  dragging  tends  to  rupture 
the  small  blood-vessels,  Euid  to  destroy  the 
remaining  connexions  of  the  skin  with  the 
deeper  structures.  Antiseptic  precautions 
must  be  zealously  carried  out. 

"When  a  joint  is  involved,  or  when  the  pa* 
tient  is  exhausted  by  the  dtschEU-ge,  and  the 
tissues  are  spoiled,  amputation  is  often  neces- 
sary. Excision  may  be  practised  if  the  con- 
dition of  the  soft  parts  admits  of  it.  But  these 
are  points  for  the  surgeon's  consideration. 

The  general  treatment  consists  in  giving 
nourishing  food  and  stimulants,  combined 
with  opiates  to  relieve  pain,  and  iron, 
qtiiniue,  and  other  tonics. 

WiLLiAU  Mac  Corhac. 

CEFHAIiAIiGIA  (xft^nAi;,  the  head; 
and  Skyos,  pain). — Fain  in  the  head.  See 
Headache. 

CEFHAI.HjEMATOUA  (Kt<Pa\i,,  the 
head ;  aifia,  blood ;  and  oma,  a  formative  suffix 
indicating  a  tumour). 

Definition. — An  effiision  of  blood  occurring 
in  newly  bom  infants,  forming  a  tumour  upon 
the  head  ;  situated  beneath  the  pericranium, 
upon  the  surface  of  the  skull ;  or  more  rarely 
beneath  the  skull,  between  it  and  the  dura 
mater. 

Description. — This  disease  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  caput  aucccdaneum,  which  is  an  effu- 
sion of  senun  external  to  the  pericranium, 
and  of  common  occurrence.  The  blood  is 
generally  extravasated  immediately  beneath 
the  pericranium,  over  one  of  the  parietal 
bones,  most  frequently  the  right,  but  it  may 
occur  over  the  frontal  or  occipital.  Com- 
bined with  this,  or  arising  independently, 
but  of  extreme  rarity,  may  be  on  effusion 
beneath  the  cranium.  The  origin  of  cephal- 
hesmatoma  has  been  attributed  to  a  variety 
of  causes,  but  is  most  probably  due  to  the 
constriction  of  the  margin  of  the  os  uteri 
during  labour.  It  is  generally  observed 
some  hours  or  a  day  after  birth,  as  a  cir- 
cumscribed swelling,  slightly  tense  and  fluc- 
tuating ;  and  its  peculiarity  consists  in  a 
bony  circle  surrounding  and  limiting  it. 


'  Diagnosis.  —  These  tumours  have  been 
mistaken  for  hernia  cerebri ;  but  their  situa- 
tion over  the  bone  away  from  the  fontanelles, 
the  absence  of  pulsation,  and  the  existence 
of  fluctuation  in  cephalluematoma  should 
prevent  this  mistake. 

Prognosis. — Generally  the  blood  becomes 
absorbed,  but  occasionally  suppuration  oc- 
curs, or  the  bone  may  become  necrosed ;  if 
beneath  the  skull,  serious  consequences,  in- 
cluding idiocy,  may  ensue. 

Treatuent. — As  a  rule,  cephaUuematoma 
is  not  to  be  interfered  with.  If  suppuration 
take  place  the  pus  must  be  evacuated. 

Clement  Godson. 

CEBEBEIXUM,  Iiesiona  of.— The 
cerebellum  is  liable  to  the  some  diseases  as 
the  brain  and  nerve-centres  generally,  such 
as  hemorrhage,  abscess,  various  forms  of  de- 
generation, tumours,  &c.  The  nature  of  the 
pathological  condition  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  symptoms  peculiar  to  each,  so  far  as  this 
is  possible.  Its  locality  in  the  cerebelliun  is 
to  be  diagnosticated,  first,  by  certain  symp- 
toms which  are  due  to  the  cerebellar  lesion 
as  such,  which  may  be  termed  the  direct 
symptoms ;  and,  secondly,  by  those  symp- 
toms which  depend  more  on  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  lesion  on  neighbouring  or  sub- 
jacent centres  and  structures.  These  latter 
may  be  termed  the  indirect  symptoms. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  separute  these 
symptoms  from  each  other,  and  to  say  how 
much  is  due  to  Interference  with  the  functions 
of  the  cerebellum,  and  how  much  to  inter- 
ference with  the  functions  of  other  parts. 
There  ore  few  diseEises  which  have  a  purely 
local  organic  or  functional  limitation.  Hence, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  symptoms  peculiar 
to  cerebellar  lesions,  it  is  necessary  to 
exclude  all  pathological  affections  which  in 
their  very  nature  affect  the  whole  of  the 
intracranial  centres,  such  as  tumours  or  men- 
ingitis. The  most  satisfactory  conclusions, 
from  a  pathological  point  of  view,  are  to  be 
drawn  from  cases  of  atrophy  or  degeneration 
of  the  cerebellum,  and,  from  a  physiological 
point  of  view,  from  the  results  of  the  experi- 
mental lesions  of  this  organ  m  the  lower 
animals. 

The  evidence  from  these  two  sources  is 
mutually  supporting. 

Direct  Symptoms. —  The  characteristic 
symptoms  of  cerebellar  disease  are  disordera 
of  equilibrium,  shown,  on  attempts  at  loco- 
motion, in  a  reeling- or  staggering  gait  (titu- 
bation),  and  a  continual  tendency  to  stumble 
or  fall  over  the  most  trifling  obstacle,  or  on 
hurried  movements. 

These  symptoms  may  be  confounded  witJi 
locomotor  ataxy,  but  careful  observation  will 
show  that  in  cerebellar  disease  there  is  no 
true  ataxy.  The  movements  are  quite  co- 
ordinated with  each  other,  and  are  such  ae 
would  instmctively  be  made  to  prevent  fall- 
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ing,  or  to  preserve  the  eqnilibriom ;  and  have 
none  of  the  precipitate,  irregular,  and  sprawl- 
iag  character  seen  in  ataxy.  They  are  not 
specially  intensified  on  cloeure  of  the  eyea, 
which  ia  such  a  marked  feature  in  ataxy. 
Nor  are  they  accompanied  by  any  of  the 
Bensory  affections  of  ataxy,  whether  in  the 
form  of  pains  or  aiuestbesia. 

Thace  ia  no  trne  motor  {nralysis  in  cere- 
bellar disease  as  snoh,  and  the  Tarions 
Toliiinial  movements  of  the  limbs  can  be 
carried  out  perfectly  well  in  the  recumbent 
poeinze.  Sensation,  general  and  special,  is 
not  directly  a£fected  in  cerebellar  disease. 
Nyetagmus  and  strabismus  have  been  ob- 
served, more  particularly  in  connexion  with 
lesion  of  the  cerebellar  peduncles.  Defects 
of  articulation  have  been  noticed,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  they  should  be  re- 
garded as  direct  symptoms. 

Lesions  of  the  cerebellum  may  be  entirely 
latent,  or  not  cause  an^  very  obvious  aymp> 
toms  daring  life.  This  has  been  observed 
in  cases  of  congenital  atrophy,  or  when  the 
disease  has  been  of  a  slowly  progressive 
character,  or  limited  to  one  lobe.  AfTectionB 
of  the  middle  lobe  are  specially  calculated  to 
induce  the  characteristic  armptomB. 

Indirbct  SniFroiis. — Pain  in  iha  head, 
more  particularly  at  the  back,  though  not 
constantly  situated  there,  is  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  oi^anic  disease  of  the  cerebellum. 

Vomiting  is  also  very  frequency  observed, 
perhaps  more  constantly  than  in  connexion 
with  diseases  of  other  parts  of  the  brain. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  regard  this 
aa  due  to  cerebellar  disease  ae  such.  It  is  pro- 
bably due  to  indirect  effects  on  the  medulla. 
As  a  general  rule,  diseases  tending  to  en- 
croach on  the  space  of  the  |)08terior  fcwsa, 
or  to  increase  the  pressure  m  this  region, 
have  a  similar  e£B3ct. 

Hemiplegia  ia  not  uneonunon  in  con- 
nexion with  cerebellar  disease,  Euid  more  par- 
tieolariy  ia  cases  of  tumour  or  htemorrhage 
in  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum.  The 
hemipl^ia  is  on  the  side  opposite  the  lesion. 
This  does  not  prove  that  the  hemiplegia  is 
due  to  the  destruction  of  the  cerebellar  lobe, 
or  that  the  cerebellar  lobes  have  cross  rela- 
tions with  the  limbs.  Experimental  physio- 
logy and  anatomical  investigations  tend  to 
show  that  the  cerebellar  lobes  are  function- 
ally related  to  the  motor  tracts  on  the  same 
side.  This  is  also  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
atrophy  of  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebeUimi 
follows  disease  and  degeneration  of  the  oppo- 
site cerebral  hemisphere.  The  hemiplegia 
from  eerebcdlar  disease  is,  therefore,  m  all 
probs^nlitgr,  due  to  oompression  or  some 
Alfoetion  of  the  subjacent  motor  tracts,  which 
decussate  at  the  pyramids.  The  fact  that  it 
occurs  chiefly  when  the  disease  is  limited  to  i 
the  lateral  lobe  is  what  might  be  expected  on  ! 
anatomical  grounds. 

Affeetiont  of  tenaoHont   oommon  and 
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special^  have  been  observed  in  eases  of  cere* 
bellar  disease.  Diminution  of  tactile  sensa- 
tion on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  when 
the  disease  is  situated  in  the  lateral  lobe,  is 
to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way  as  the 
motor  paralysis.  As  regards  the  special 
senses,  affoctions  of  sight  have  b^en  most 
frequently  noted.  Sight  is  certainly  not 
abolished  by  destruction  of  the  cerebellum 
in  the  lower  animals,  and  when  blindness 
occurs  in  man  in  connexion  with  diseases  of 
this  orgui,  it  is  due  either  to  implication  of 
the  corpora  quadrigemina,  functionally  or 
organically,  or  to  secondary  degeneration  in 
the  optic  tracts,  as  the  result  of  neuritis. 

A  special  feature  of  tumour*  of  the  cere- 
bellum, more  especially  of  the  middle  lobe, 
is  a  tonic  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  back 
of  the  neck,  with  retraction  of  the  head,  asso- 
ciated frequently  with  flexion  of  the  forearms, 
and  extension  of  the  lower  extremities  and 
pointing  of  the  toes.  In  these  cases  also, 
psychical  affections,  more  particularly  mental 
hebetude  or  stupor,  occ\ir  as  the  result  of 
secondary  dropsy  of  the  ventricles,  caused  by 
pressure  on  the  veins  of  Galen.  The  symp- 
toms then  become  those  of  hydrocephalos. 

Hnmorrhage  into  the  middle  lobe  of  the 
cerebellum,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  symp- 
toms of  apoplexy,  has  been  frequently  found 
to  cause  vascular  excitement  of  the  genital 
organs— in  the  male  marked  priapism.  This 
symptom,  of  which  several  cases  were  first 
reported  by  Serres,  led  this  observer  to 
modify  the  view  of  Gall  that  the  cerebellum, 
as  a  whole,  was  related  to  the  sexual  instinct, 
and  to  regard  the  middle  lobe  only  as  having 
any  such  function.  The  &cts,  however,  are 
susceptible  of  a  totally  different  interpreta- 
tion, and  one  more  in  harmony  with  other 
data  of  physiology  and  pathology.  It  has 
'  been  found  experimentally  by  Segalas  and  by 
Eckhurd  that  irritation  of  the  posterior  snr- 
fiue  of  the  medulla  and  pons  gives  rise  to 
vascular  excitement  of  the  generative  organs, 
and  hence  the  symptoms  in  cases  of  hsmor- 
rhage  into  the  middle  lobe  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  irritation  of  this  region.  This  also  ex- 
plains the  absence  of  the  symptoms  when 
the  hemorrhage  occurs  into  the  lateral  lobes. 
There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  of  the  slightest 
value  in  support  of  Gall's  hypothesis.  The 
focts  of  clinical  medicine  go  a  considerable 
way  in  diametrical  opposition  to  it,  if  they 
are  not  themselves  sumcient  entirely  to  over- 
throw it. 

Carebellar  PedimoleB.~~Bespecting  the 
effects  of  disease  of  the  restiform  tracts  or 
inferior  cerebellar  peduncles  we  have  no 
definite  knowledge. 

Cases,  however,  are  on  record  in  which 
lesions  have  been  found  involving  piinoipally 
I  either  the  superior  or  middle  cerebellar 
1  peduncles.    The   s^'mptoros,  in  the  main, 
'  agree  with  those  observed  by  Magendie  on 
section  of  the  middle  peduncle  in  the  lower 
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animals.  The  chief  effect  of  this  lesion  was 
to  cause  an  irresistible  tendency  to  roll  over 
towards  the  side  of  lesion.  Together  with 
this  rotatory  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium, 
a  peculiar  distortion  of  the  optic  axes  was 
observed,  the  eye  on  the  side  of  lesion  being 
directed  downwards  and  inwards,  the  other 
looking  upwards  and  outwards. 

In  a  case  described  by  Curschmann 
{Deuttcht$  Arckiv  f.  klin,  Med.  zii.  856), 
along  with  appearances  of  basilar  meningitis, 
which  somewhat  complicated  the  case,  there 
was  found  a  focus  of  softening,  surrounded 
by  capillary  htemorrhage,  in  the  right 
superior  cerebellar  peduncle.  The  symptoms 
observed  in  this  case  were  a  rotatory  distor- 
tion to  the  right  side,  to  which  position  the 
patient  invariably  returned  when  resistance 
to  this  movement  was  withdrawn.  There 
was  no  motor  paralysis,  nor  was  there  any 
distortion  of  the  optic  axes. 

A  case  has  been  put  on  record  by  Nonat 
{Comptea  Rendus,  181)  of  apoplectic  extrava- 
sation into  the  right  middle  peduncle  of  the 
cerebellum  and  right  cerebellar  hemisphere. 
In  this  case  the  head  and  trunk  were  twitsted 
towards  the  right  side,  and  the  ocular  symp- 
toms were  also  present,  the  eyes  being  im- 
movable in  a  position  of  skew  deviation. 
Other  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the 
cerebellar  peduncles  have  been  involved  in 
more  extensive  lesions;  hut  the  symptoms, 
though  not  opposed  to  those  above  related, 
are  incapable  of  differential  analysis.  The 
special  diagnostic  symptoms,  therefore,  of 
lesion  of  the  eerebellar  peduncles  are  wbat 
are  frequently  termed  'forced  movements' 
{Zwangthewegungen),  or  distortions  of  the 
normal  axis  of  the  trunk.  The  exact  direc- 
tion of  the  distortion,  in  consequence  of  lesion 
specially  limited  to  one  or  other  peduncle  on 
the  right  or  left  side  respectively,  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  though  as  a  rule  it  has  been  found 
towards  the  side  of  lesion.  Much,  however, 
will  depend  on  whether  the  lesion  is  of  an 
irritative  or  inflammatory,  or  of  a  destructive 
character.  A  lesion  of  an  irritative  nature, 
though  occupying  the  same  position  as  a 
destructive  lesion,  would  exactly  reverse  the 
direction  of  the  distortion  of  the  head  and 
trunk.  D.  Ferriee. 

CEBEBBAI.  ABSCESS.— 5ee  Brain, 
Abscess  of. 

CEBEBBAL     APOPLEXY.  —  See 

Apoplexy,  Cerebral. 

CKBEBBAIi  ABTEBIES,  Diseases 

of. — See  Eeain,  Vessels  of,  Diseases  o£, 

CEBEBBAIi  HjEMOBBHAGE.— 

See  Braih,  Haemorrhage  into. 

CEREBBITIS,— Inflammation  of  the 
brain -eubfltance.  See  Brain,  Intlammation 
of. 


CEREBBO  -  SPINAL    FEVEB.  - 

Synon.  :  Epidemic  Cerebro-spinalMeningitifi; 
the  Black  Sickness  (popular,  Dublin) ;  Fr. 
Miningiie  ciTihro-apinaU  epidemique;  Ger. 
Cerebral-Typhus',  £!pidemiac}ui  Meningitii. 

DEnsiTloN.— Aji  aoate  epidemic  febrile 
disease,  characterised  by  sudden  invasion,  witb 
extreme  nervous  shock,  vomiting,  excessive 
pain  referred  to  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
spine,  spasmodic  contraction  of  miiBcles,  ex- 
cessive sensibility  of  the  skin,  and  A'equently 
delirium ;  accompanied  by  purpuric  eruptions, 
either  circumscribed,  raised,  hard,  and  shotty 
to  the  feel,  or  extensive  purpuric  spots  or 
patches,  frequently  accompanied  by  vesicular 
eruptions,  usually  of  herpetic  but  sometimes 
of  a  pemphigoid  character  ;  and  often  puru- 
lent inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Post  morUm 
there  are  found  :  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  especi- 
ally of  the  arachnoid,  with  deposit  of  white, 
yeUow,  or  greenish-yellow  lymph  upon  the 
surface  of  the  arachnoid,  especially  at  tbe 
base  of  the  brain  and  anterior  portion  of 
the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord,  and 
effusion  of  serum  into  the  ventricles  and 
Bub-arachnoid  spaces. 

Etiology. — Age. — Cerebro-spinal  fever  is 
more  commonly  met  with  among  children 
under  ten  years  of  age;  after  childhood  it 
usually  attacks  those  approaching  the  age  of 
puberty  or  in  early  adult  life ;  it  is  seldom 
met  with  after  the  age  of  thirty-flve  years, 
and  is  very  rare  after  forty. 

Sex. — The  disease  is  much  more  frequent 
in  adult  males  than  females — robust  males 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty  are  its 
chief  victims;  but  among  children  it  seems 
to  attack  both  sexes  almost  equally. 

Occupation. — It  seems  specially  to  affect 
young  recruits  in  the  army,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  French  epidemics.  In  Dublin  it  was 
specially  severe  among  the  recruits  of  tlie 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary  stationed  in  the 
police  barracks  in  the  Phoenix  Park.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  other  occupation 
which  predisposes  to  cerebro-spinal  fever. 
Excessive  fatigue  seems  to  increase  the 
liability  to  the  disease  :  it  has  arisen  after  a 
hard  day's  hunting,  foot-racing,  long  walks, 
dancing,  or  in  children  exhausted  from  out- 
door play. 

In  epidemics  it  occurs  in  isolated  localities 
far  apart  from  one  another :  it  does  not  seem 
to  extend  from  a  district  to  adjacent  districts ; 
thus  resembling  affections  connected  with 
marsh  miasms,  and  evidently  requiring  some 
very  special  local  conditions  to  secure  its 
spread.  Micro-organisms  similar  to  those 
described  in  pneumonia  have  been  found  in 
connexion  with  this  disease,  but  no  microbe 
has  been  discovered  which  can  as  yet  be 
specifically  associated  with  it. 

Seatonand  Clint  ate. — Cerebro-spinal  fever 
is  widely  distributed  in  the  temperate  zone. 
It  prevtule  more  in  cold  than  in  hot  weather ; 
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in  Ireland  U  has  omially  pieTailed  in  winter 
and  early  spring. 

General  Sanitary  Conditions. — It  seems 
to  be  less  mflaenoed  than  most  other  epidemic 
affections  by  general  sanitary  oraiditions. 

CowumumtMbilify* — It  is  generally  believed 
not  to  be  eontagious.  A  Caw  doubtful  cases 
«f  contagion  have  been  recorded ;  except, 
however,  where  it  has  appeared  as  an  epi- 
demic among  recruits,  there  are  oompara- 
tivety  few  instances  of  more  than  one  ease 
srising  in  any  partionlar  house  or  oiroum* 
•cribed  locality. 

Epidemic  Influenee. — The  disease  is  un- 
doubtedly epidemic  in  its  character. 

Vtuokolesome  Food, — It  has  been  suggested 
that  eer^ro-spinal  fever  owes  its  origin  to 
the  use  of  breadstnffs  made  from  diseased 
grain,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  such  being  the 
ease. 

Akatohioai.  CuucTua. — Cadaveric  r^- 
dity  is  well-marked.  Large  purpuric  patches 
foRD  after  death,  even  in  eases  where  there 
wm  no  purpuric  symptoms  during  life ;  in 
•ome  eases  the  whole  body  has  turned  black. 
Od  incision  a  large  quantity  of  dark,  tarry- 
looking  blood  exudes ;  the  muscles  are  darker 
than  usual,  and  in  prolonged  oases  much 
veskened  and  wasted.  There  is  increased  vas- 
eaUrity  of  the  scalp ;  the  cerebral  sinuses  are 
much  distended  with  dark  blood ;  and  serum 
is  foond  in  the  sub-arachnoid  spaces  and  ven- 
tricles. All  the  membranes  of  the  brain  may 
be  more  or  less  congested,  the  arachnoid  being 
always  extremely  vascular  and  opaque  from 
deposits  of  lymph — this  opacity  varies  from 
lli^  miUdness  to  thick  and  dense  deposits. 
The  most  marked  intracranial  lesicm  is  the 
iriiite*yellowiah  or  yellowish-green  '  fibrino- 
pundenk*  dmosit  found  at  the  base  of  the 
mitt.  This  deposit  varies  somewhat  with  the 
duration  ci  tba  disease :  in  eases  which  die 
early  the  deposit  is  usually  slight,  whitish, 
and  soft;  in  those  which  live  for  a  week 
or  BO  it  is  yellowish  or  greenish ;  in  pro- 
longed cases  the  deposit  is  more  white  and 
pnre,  the  effused  serum  greater  in  quantity, 
and  the  vascular  fulness  less.  The  origins  of 
the  nerves  seem  to  be  buried  in  and  com- 
pressed by  the  deposit.  The  brain-substance 
itself  is  more  vascular  than  normal,  but  not 
otherwise  altered.  In  the  spinal  cord  the 
Isdons  are  similar  to  those  found  in  the  brain 
•od  its  membranes.  In  some  cases  porolent 
mfiltratifHi  of  the  eyeball,  and  eStuion  into 
the  joints  have  been  met  with.  The  lungs, 
livsr,  and  spleen  have  been  fbond  much  con- 
gested and  softened  in  many  cases. 

Btmptoms. — ^The  patient  is  usually  attacked 
Eoddenly,  when  apparently  in  vigorous  health, 
by  i&intneBS,  vonuting  of  greenish  matter,  and 
intense  pain  referred  especially  to  the  back  of 
the  head  and  neck ;  the  extremities  become 
cold;  the  patient  becomes  insensible  and 
sometimes  convulsed;  the  limbs  become  rigid. 
On  recovering  from  the  collapse,  the  patient 


complains  of  great  pains  in  the  head,  back  of 
n^ck,  and  along  the  spine ;  the  head  is  drawn 
back,  so  as  to  be  almost  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  spine;  the  whole  back  is  sometimes 
ajched,  as  in  tetanus;  Uie  mnscles  become 
rigid,  and  the  skin  excesuvely  sensitive ;  uea- 
ralgic  pains  are  also  complained  of  in  all  parts 
of  the  body.  In  most  of  the  sevue  cases 
eruptions  appear  within  the  first  twenty-four 
hours.  The  eruption  usually  appears  first  on 
the  legs,  and  is  frequently  confined  to  the 
lower  extremities.  The  spots  are  usually  black, 
raised,  about  a  line  in  breadth,  and  feel  like 
a  grain  of  shot  under  the  skin.  Sometimes 
these  raised  spots  are  surrounded  by  a  dark 
purplish  areola ;  in  most  cases  large  purpuric 
patches  of  many  inches  in  extent  form  on  vari- 
ous parts ;  sometimes  they  coalesce  and  oover 
the  entire  body.  Vesicular  eruptions  are  also 
common;  these  tisually  have  the  character 
of  herpes,  and  are  most  firequent  on  the  &ce, 
neck,  and  shoulders.  The  herpetic  eruptions 
are  met  with  as  frequently  m  mild  aa  m 
severe  cases.  Pemphigus  sometimes  appears 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease.  When 
reaction  sete  in,  the  temperature  is  found  to 
have  risen  to  from  100^  to  108°  or  104°  F., 
and  in  some  cases  has  reached  107°  F.  In 
many  cases  the  temperature  never  rises,  and 
the  patient  dies  in  the  stage  of  collapse ;  the 
respiration  becomes  of  a  sighing  character  ; 
the  pulse  rises  to  about  120,  and  has  a  peculiar 
jerkmg  character,  giving  a  sharp  upatroke  to 
a  Bphygmographic  tracing. 

The  foregoing  symptoms  are  very  variable ; 
any  one,  or  even  a  considerable  number  of 
them,  may  be  absent  thron^umt  the  whole 
course  of  the  case. 

COMEUOATIOHB  AND  SbQDELB. — OompUoft* 

tions  connected  with  the  nervous  system  are 
the  most  often  seen.  Paralysis  of  one  or  more 
li^ibs  ia  conmiaa,  of  a  hemiplegic  character, 
and  most  frequently  attacking  the  arm. 
Dea&ess  is  not  very  common,  but  has  been 
met  with  in  several  cases,  sometimes  be- 
coming permanent.  The  eye-complications 
are  among  the  most  frequent  and  most 
serious.  The  eye  may  be  attacked  with  a 
low  form  of  inflammation,  terminating  in 
purulent  infiltration  of  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  organ  ;  the  cornea  is  more  frequently 
involved  than  any  other  portion ;  and  this 
sometimes  giving  way,  the  whole  contents 
of  the  globe  esc-ape,  causing  hopeless  loss  of 
the  eye.  The  si^ht  is  also  often  permanently 
impaired  by  iritis,  or  opacity  of  the  cwnea. 
In  many  cases,  however,  the  inflammation 
completely  subsides.  It  is  remarkable  that 
it  is  the  right  eye  which  is  usually  actacked, 
that  both  eyes  are  seldom  affected,  and 
rarely  the  left  eye  alone.  Acute  infiamma- 
tion  of  the  larger  joints  is  a  frequent  com- 
plication in  some  epidemics ;  this  often 
terminates  in  purulent  intra-articular  effu- 
sion, Hfemorrhages  are  frequent  in  the 
more  malignant  forms,  and   are  almost 
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always  present  in  cases  where  the  purpuric 
blotches  are  of  large  extent;  these  hsmor- 
rhagea  have  occurred  firom  the  nose,  uterus, 
bowels,  kidneys,  and  ears  in  about  the  fore- 
going order  of  frequency.  Gangrene  ie  occa- 
sionally met  with,  and  the  cases  in  which  it 
occurb  are  usually  fatal ;  although  toes  have 
been  lost,  and  yet  the  patient  has  recovered. 
The  purpuric  patches  have  also  sloughed 
without  serious  danger  to  the  patient's  life. 

DiAOKOSia. — Cerebro-spinal  fever  is  liable 
to  be  confounded  with  typhus  fever,  on  account 
of  the  petechial  rash,  but  is  distinguished 
from  it  by  the  eruption  appearing  suddenly, 
without  any  previous  mottling  of  the  skin. 
The  nervous  symptoms  also  distinguiBh  it 
from  typhus,  although  in  a  ease  of  typhus 
complicated  with  cerebro-spinal  meningitis 
the  diagnosis  is  extremely  difficult,  and  may 
be  impossible.  It  is  distinguished  from  -pur- 
pura  hicmorrhagica  by  the  intensity  of  the 
fever,  and  the  localised  nervous  symptoms. 
The  malignant  cases  are  more  likely  to  be 
mistaken  lor  malignant  scarlatina  than  for  any 
other  disease,  and  must  be  distinguished  there- 
from by  the  rash,  sore-throat,  and  ner\'OUB 
affections ;  yet  in  some  cases  the  two  dis- 
eases have  been  indistinguishable  bom  each 
other,  especially  where  death  occurred  within 
twenty-four  hours  and  both  were  epidemic 
At  the  time.  In  other  cases  maUgnant  small- 
pox has  been  mistaken  for  this  disease. 

Peogkosis,  Duration,  Tkruinationr,  and 
MoBTAiiTY. — The  prognosis,  duration,  Ac,  of 
cerebro-spinal  fever  depend  much  upon  the 
form  the  afTection  assumes,  and  for  con- 
venience  we  may  divide  it  into  the  following 
forms : — 

1st.  Cases  of  a  very  mild  form,  terminating 
in  recovery ;  the  duration  being  usually  from 
one  to  three  weeks. 

2nd.  Cases  of  a  very  severe  form,  setting 
in  suddenly ;  the  symptoms  being  very 
violent  and  well-marked,  accompanied  by 
purpuric  spots  and  blotches,' with  a  tendency 
to  hemorrhages,  with  deep  collapse  and 
coma ;  usually  terminating  fatally  in  from 
a  few  hours  to  three  days. 

8rd.  Cases  of  medium  severity,  where  all 
the  nervous  symptoms  set  in  with  less 
suddenness  than  in  the  second  class  of 
cases,  purpuric  blotches  not  being  usually 
present,  and  no  bEemorrhoges.  These  usually 
yield  to  treatment,  and  terminate  in  recovery 
in  from  two  to  six  weeks. 

4th.  Cases  which  set  in  either  in  a  mild 
or  in  a  severe  form,  but  in  which,  on  the 
subsidence  of  the  fever,  the  strength  does  not 
return,  convalescence  is  retarded  or  arrested 
altogether,  and  the  patient  falls  into  a 
general  atrophic  condition,  and  usually  dies, 
in  from  three  to  six  months,  of  marasmus. 

By  deci<ling  to  which  of  the  above  classes 
the  case  belongs,  the  prognosis  will  be  to  a 
great  extent  determined.  The  chief  indica- 
tion of  danger  is  the  early  appearance  of  pur- 


puric and  hemorrhagic  conditions.  Patients 
who  have  for  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight 
escaped  serious  complications  OHoally  recover. 

The  mortality  in  cerebro-spinal  fever  is 
very  high — probably  on  an  average  about 
GO  per  cent.  In  some  of  the  Americao 
epidemics  it  is  placed  as  high  as  75  per  cent 
Among  the  Irish  constabulary  it  reached  BO 
per  cent.  Like  other  epidemic  diseases,  the 
mortality  is  highest  at  the  commencement  of 
the  epidemic.  It  is  most  fatal  about  the  age 
of  twenty,  and  less  so  tinder  fifteen  years. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  in  tiie  early 
stage  must  be  directed  to  recovering  the 
patient  from  the  collapse.  This  is  best  done 
by  the  application  of  heat,  the  administration 
of  small  quantities  of  stimulants  or  stimu- 
lating enemata,  and  the  appUcation  of  nna- 
pisms  over  the  chest  and  back.  In  the  next 
stage  of  the  disease  attention  ranst  be  almost 
altogether  directed  to  allaying  the  spinal 
irritation,  and  promoting  th^  absorption  of 
the  effused  matters.  The  extreme  irritation 
wUl  be  best  diminished  by  the  use  of  bella- 
donna and  bromide  of  potassium.  Ergot 
has  also  been  found  useful  for  this  pur- 

Ce.  The  pain,  which  is  extreme,  will  yield 
t  to  frequent  and  considerable  doses  of 
opium ;  indeed,  many  physicians  have  relied 
altogether  on  opium  as  the  curative  Eigent. 
Chloral  hydrate  has  proved  beneficifj,  in 
conjunction  with  bromides,  in  allaying  rest- 
lessness and  procuring  sleep.  With  a  view 
of  promoting  absorption  of  the  effused  mat- 
ters, mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  have 
been  chiefly  relied  upon.  In  the  more 
sthenic  cases  caloi^el  may  be  employed  with 
benefit  in  small  and  repeated  doses.  The 
disease  being  usually  of  an  asthenic  type, 
mercury  will  seldom  be  weU  home,  and 
iodide  of  potassium  should  be  preferred. 
Leeches  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck, 
behind  the  ears,  or  to  the  temples,  produce 
great  relief  of  the  excessive  pain  in  the  head 
and  upper  part  of  the  spine.  The  application 
of  ice  to  the  bead  and  spine  temporarily  alUys 
pain,  but  there  is  little  evidence  of  permanent 
benefit  being  derived  therefrom.  In  pro- 
longed cases  bUsters  applied  along  the  spine 
have  been  favourably  spoken  of.  The  local 
complications  must  be  treated  as  they  arise, 
and  according  to  general  principles  applicable 
in  each  case.  Stimulants  are  ret]uired  in 
considerable  quantity  in  a  very  large  number 
of  the  oases  which  present  adynamic  symp- 
toms. T.  \V.  Gbushaw. 

CUBEBBini,    Diseases    of.  —  See 

Brain,  Diseases  of;  also  Convolutions  or 
THE  Brain,  Diseases  of;  Corpus  Striatum. 
Diseases  of;  &c. 

CUBES,   in    Cape    Colony.  —  See 

hraicjit  South. 

CHALAZION  {xaKaC<t,  hail).— A  smnll 
encysted  tumour  of  the  eyelids,  colourless  and 
transparent,  somewhat  resembling  ahailstone. 
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CHAIVK-STONES.— This  name  is  ap- 
plied to  the  deposits  which  are  formed  id 
eoDoexion  with  the  gouty  diathesis,  especi- 
ally  in  the  joints.  'Hiey  are  thus  denomi- 
nated from  their  appearance  and  physical 
characters,  in  which  the^  more  or  less 
resemble  chalk  ;  but  in  their  chemical  com- 
position  they  are  entirely  different,  consisting 
Bounly  of  urate  of  Bodium.   See  Gout. 

CHAIiTBSATB  WATSBS  (ehalijU, 
■teel).— Miseiat  waters  which  contain  iron. 
Bee  UnnaAX.  Watees. 

OHANOBE  ehanere).  —  Hard 

rfancre  is  the  initial  manifestation  of 
syphilis.  See  Stphiub.  For  Soft  chancre, 
tee  Vehebbai.  Disease. 

CHAJTOE  OF  UFE.— Sykon.  :  Cli- 
macteric epoch ;  Sexoal  involution ;  Fr.  M4no- 
favM;  Qei.  MenttruatioTttende. 

DsFnnnoN. — The  time  of  hfe  in  a  woman 
when  the  functions  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries 
cease,  menstruation  terminating — a  period 
when  disease  of  these  organs  is  especially 
prone  to  oeenr,  and  when  mions  oonstita- 
tionil  diBtnrbanoes  are  almost  certain  to  arise. 

AxiTOiciCAii  Charactkes. — Great  changes 
oeenr  in  the  sexual  organs— the  ovaries  lose 
Huh  Bmooth  outline,  and  after  a  while  be- 
come shrivelled  up,  occasionally  only  a  trace 
of  Aem  remaining;  the  Fallopian  tubes  di- 
minish in  size,  and  sometimes  become  ob- 
literated; the  walls  of  the  uterus  atrophy, 
its  cavity  becomes  much  smaller,  and  the 
oerrix  disappears  altogether. 

Symptoms. — The  term  '  change  of  life  '  is 
used  among  women  very  widely  to  signify 
everything  which  affects  them  at  this  critical 
time.  It  is  so  rare  for  the  transition  from 
activity  to  inactivity  to  take  place  without 
some  disturbance  locally,  or  constitutionally, 
that  women  are  apt  to  negleot  seeking  advice 
for  symptoms  which  should  demand  careTul 
treatanent,  bdieving  as  they  do  that  it  is 
natural  to  suffer  in  each  ways  at  *  the  change.' 
Here  is  no  fixed  period  fbr  the  elimactcuric 
epoch,  though  roughly  it  be  said  to 
oeenr  between  the  ages  of  forty-flve  and 
fifty.  Cottain  oauses  are  apt  to  determine 
the  time — amon^  these  are  parturition  and 
lactation,  febrile  attacks,  such  as  typhus 
or  acute  rheiunatism,  profuse  htemorrhages, 
fiigfat,  4c. 

The  symptoms  vary  much.  In  some 
women  the  change  is  abrupt,  menstruation 
ceasing  all  at  once  after  perfect  regularity ; 
in  others,  and  more  frequently,  the  change 
is  prolonged,  the  catamenia  being  irregular 
for  many  months,  and  varying  as  to  periodi- 
city and  quantity.  Frequenuy,  after  a  long 
interval,  a  profose  flow  with  elots  occurs, 
and  this  is  veiy  often  aitrihated  to  a  mis- 
carriage. This  loes  is  frequently  beneficial, 
and  if  it  do  not  take  place,  and  if  rehef  be 
not  derived  from  vicarious  discharges,  sach 


as  bleeding  from  piles,  the  excess  of  blood 
gives  rise  to  headaches,  flushes,  vertigo,  and 
a  host  of  other  unpleasant  symptoms.  The 
balance  between  the  nervous  and  circula- 
tory system  is  upset ;  irritability  of  temper, 
hyper-sensitiveness  and  all  sorts  of  fancies 
anse,  or  depression  sometimes  amounting  to 
meluicholia  ensues.  If  germs  of  disease 
exist,  the  uterus  is  especially  prone  at  sooh 
times  to  develop  them,  so  that  carcinoma, 
fibroid  diseaae,  and  polypus  fireqnently  pre- 
sent their  first  symptoms  at  this  epoch. 
The  importance,  tnerefore.  of  an  eariy  exa- 
mination cannot  be  too  forcibly  dwelt  on, 
or  the  mischief  of  delay  from  considering  the 
abnormal  condition  as  typical  of '  the  change 
of  life,'  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  which 
will  right  itselt  At  these  times  pruri- 
tus of  the  vulva,  vascular  growths  at  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  cutaneous  eruptions 
are  especially  likely  to  occur.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  grow  &t,  and  to  become  coarse  ; 
hairs  frequently  appear  on  the  face.  The 
breasts  often  become  very  large  and  pen- 
dulous, and  this*  with  the  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  abdomen  frcnn  fiatus,  and  the 
deposition  of  &t  in  its  walls,  together 
with  the  cessation  of  menstruation,  nob  in- 
frequently gives  rise  to  ^e  supposition  of 
pregnancy.  To  this  imaginary  state  the 
term  peeitdocyerU  has  been  applied,  and  it 
is  often  almost  impossible  to  set  aside  the 
opinion  of  the  woman  regarding  her  sup- 
posed condition.  The  headaches,  neuralgia, 
loas  of  memory  and  nervous  symptoms 
appear  to  be  due  to  disturbance  in  the  gan- 
glionic system  of  nerves,  with  which  the 
uterus  and  ovaries  are  largely  supplied.  If 
insanity  arise,  the  most  common  form  it  as- 
sumes is  hypochondriasis  or  melancholia. 

Treatment. — This  must  be  directed  to 
regulating  the  secretions.  Generally  consti- 
pation, previously  troublesome,  becomes  ag- 
gravated; and  portal  congestion  frequently 
occurs.  Saline  purgatives  are  especially 
beneficial,  and  these  may  be  administered 
in  the  form  of  mineral  waters,  such  as 
Bubinat,  Hunyadi  J&noa,  or  Friedrichshall. 
Blue  pill  with  aloes  is  often  very  useful.  The 
headaches  and  reflex  nervous  sv-mptoms  may 
be  best  combated  by  the  administration  of 
bromide  of  potassium,  and  this  drug  appears 
to  act  as  a  direct  sedative  to  the  sexual 
organs,  besides  diminishing  the  amount  of 
blood  determined  to  them.  Occasionally, 
bleeding  from  the  arm  or  cupping  gives 
great  rehef.  Attention  must  above  all  be 
paid  to  the  diet.  It  should  be  plain  and  un- 
stimulating :  beer  and  spirits  should  be  pro- 
hibited, and  only  light  wines,  if  any,  i^wed. 
Tepid  baths  are  useftiL  Late  hours,  heated 
rooms,  and  excitement  of  all  kinds  should  be 
avoided.  If  local  troubles  arise,  they  must 
be  treated  according  to  their  indications ;  as 
a  rule,  abstracting  blood  from  the  uterus 
does  harm,  but  lee^ies  to  the  anus  are  some- 
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times  beneficial.  It  is  clearly  impossible  to 
map  out  any  empirical  line  of  treatment  for 
a  condition  in  which  the  symptoms  are  so 
variable.  Clement  Oodson. 

CHAPPED  WIPPIiBS .— S«  Beeast, 
Disease^  of;  and  Nipple,  Diseases  of. 

CHAPS. — Syvok.:  Bhagadei. — Cracks  or 
fissures  of  the  akin  occur  where  the  integu- 
ment has  become  hardened  by  infiltration,  as 
in  the  erythema  of  the  hands  and  wrists  in 
cold  weather,  in  chronic  eczema,  psoriasis 
luid  lepra  Yulgaris.  The  treatment  for  chaps 
consists  in  protection  from  the  atmosphere ; 
careful  drymg  after  the  hands  have  been 
washed  or  wetted ;  and  the  use  of  zinc  oint- 
ment and  glycerine  soap.  Diluted  glycerine, 
vaseline,  and  cold  cream  are  also  popular 
remedies.  Ekasmdb  Wilson. 

CHELOID  (xnM^  a  claw).— Stnon.:  Che- 
bma ;  Fr.  Chelo'ide  (Alibert) ;  Ger.  Keloid. 

Definition. — A  tumour  of  the  skin  re- 
sulting from  overgrowth  of  connective  tissue 
within  the  corium. 

jEtioloot. — Cheloma  may  be  idiopathic 
or  accidental ;  the  former  is,  however,  of  very 
rare  occurrence ;  and  in  both  cases  it  is 
referable  to  a  diathesis.  When  of  accidental 
origin  it  is  commonly  associated  with  a  cica- 
trix, and  is  then  developed  in  the  midst  of 
the  cicatrix -tissue.  This  form  of  the  tumour 
has  been  denominated  cheloidet  tpwria  or 
traumatica^  and,  as  such,  has  been  seen 
scattered  numerously  over  the  chest  and 
aboulders  as  a  sequel  of  acne. 

The  traumatic  chetoid  may  follow  a  light 
as  well  as  a  severe  injury  of  the  skin,  such  as 
a  boil,  a  blister,  a  leech-oite,  or  even  the  ir- 
ritation of  a  stimulating  liniment ;  it  is  some- 
times met  with  in  the  scars  of  strumous 
Abscesses  or  ulcers,  but  is  most  common  in 
the  cicatrices  of  bums  or  scalds. 

Anatomical  Chaeactebs. — At  its  first  de- 
velopment cheloma  occupies  the  fibrous  por- 
tion of  the  corium.  As  it  increases  in  bulk, 
it  pushes  the  vascular  layer  outwards  and 
alretches  the  corpus  papillare,  obUterating 
the  capillary  network  more  or  less  oom< 
pletely.  In  its  aggregate  form,  when  it  pre- 
sents itself  as  a  flat  plate,  raised  for  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  adjoining 
flkin  and  sinking  to  a  similar  extent  into  the 
corium,  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  tied 
liown  by  strong  cords  or  roots  at  either  end, 
imd  frequently  overlaps  the  healthy  skin 
along  its  borders.  In  this  state  it  is  seen 
to  be  composed  of  strong  fibrous  bands  en- 
veloped by  a  smooth  transparent  pinkish 
layer,  in  which  may  be  detected  a  scanty 
vascular  plexus  converging  to  venules  which 
^nk  between  the  meshes  of  the  fibrous  struc- 
ture. Around  the  circumference  of  some  of 
these  larger  flattened  tumours,  such  as  are 
commonly  met  with  on  the  sternum,  and 
measuring  several  inches  in  diameter,  there 


will  generally  be  observed  a  few  scattered 
knots.  These  are  developed  in  the  fibrous 
sheath  of  the  arteries  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  mass,  and,  being  thus  linked  to  the 
central  growth,  are  subsequently  drawn  into 
the  focus  of  the  tumour.  And  the  develop- 
ment of  the  so-called  *  roots '  is  explained  by 
the  propagation  of  the  proliferating  process 
by  the  coats  and  sheaths  of  the  blo^- vessels 
communicating  with  the  central  tomonr. 
Fully-formed  cheloid  consists  of  dense  white 
glistening  fibrous  tissue,  the  fibres  of  which 
are  closely  packed  and  arranged  in  more  or 
less  parallel  bands.  Occasionally  bonds  of 
fibres  are  seen  ruiming  obliquely,  but  they 
follow  a  definite  course,  and  present  qnite  a 
different  appearance  from  the  uregular  mesh- 
work  of  fibres  seen  in  the  scar  tissue.  The 
cheloid  grows  up  in  the  cicatricial  tissue  and 
pushes  the  latter  aside,  so  that  it  can  be  seen 
surrounded  by  scar  tissue.  Cheloid  also  in- 
vades the  healthy  corium  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  in  this  respect  difi'ers  altogether 
from  hypertrophied  scar. 

Description.  —  Cheloid  has  received  its 
name  from  its  habit  of  throwing  out  spurs 
from  its  circumference,  these  spurs  having 
been  compared  to  crab's  claws.  It  originates 
in  a  round,  oval,  or  oblong  tubercle  or  knot 
in  the  skin,  and  this  may  be  followed  by  a 
second  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  or 
sometimes  by  a  cluster  of  three  or  four.  When 
two  of  these  knots  are  situated  at  a  short  dis- 
tance apart  they  are  apt  to  become  connected 
by  a  cord  of  the  some  structure  as  themselves, 
and  to  give  rise  to  what  has  been  called  a 
cylindrical,  club-shaped,  or  dumh-heU  che- 
loid. Whon  three  or  four  knots  are  grouped 
near  together  they  are  disposed  to  become 
blended  by  growth,  and  produce  an  oval  or 
square-shaped  cheloid ;  and  when  thegron'tb 
extends  from  these  latter  into  the  surrounding 
integument  the  appearance  denominated  radi- 
ciformis  is  established.  Cheloma  being  due 
to  a  tendency  to  overgrowth  or  hyperplasia 
of  connective  tissue  within  the  skm,  it  may 
appear  on  several  parts  of  the  integument  at 
the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  common  seats 
of  its  development  being  the  sternum,  which 
it  generally  crosses  transversely.  It  is  often 
solitary  ;  is  more  commonly  composed  of  five 
or  six  tumours,  discrete  or  confluent;  but 
hiis  been  met  with  occasionally  to  the  number 
of  fifty  or  sixty  tubercles  or  more. 

Course  and  Peoonosis.  —  Cheloid  rarely 
gives  rise  to  much  inconvenience  or  attains 
any  considerable  magnitude.  When  left  to 
itself,  it  progresses  very  slowly  or  remains 
stationary  for  a  number  of  years  or  for  life : 
and  it  has  been  knovra  to  disappear  spon- 
taneously. Its  subjective  symptoms  are  of 
no  great  severity,  being  limited  to  itching, 
tingling,  and  smarting,  and  more  or  less  un- 
easiness in  moving  the  limbs,  or  from  pressure 
when  sitting  or  lying  in  bed.  It  has  no  ten- 
dency to  desquamation  or  ulceration. 
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Tbeatkent. — Cheloid  which  forms  in  scar 
tiMoe  Bhoold  never  be  removed  by  the  knife 
or  cAosties,  as  it  almost  always  returns  quickly 
after  removal.  It  has  a  tendency  to  undei^ 
slow  atrophio  changes  if  left  to  itself,  and 
these  changes  are  fiiivoared  by  the  preesore 
of  a  plaster.  The  merouiial  piastor  is  a  very 
tuituile  one. 

Erasmtts  Wilsok.      Bobeht  Liteino. 

CHEIiTJB A  UAM,  in  Olonoeoter- 
Bhire. — Common  salt  waters.  See  M msAi. 
Watbbs. 

0HBHOSI8  (x<if"li  ft  hole).— A  swollen 
eondition  of  the  eonjanotiva,  caused  by  effii- 
non  into  its  tissue  around  the  cornea,  which 
tima  ^>pear8  as  if  placed  in  a  hole  or  hollow. 
See  Etb  asd  its  AnsMDAOES,  Diseases  ot 

CHEST,  Diseaaes  of  the.— Following 
the  plan  adopted  in  the  general  article  on  the 
Abdombm,  it  is  proposed  in  the  first  place  to 
give  an  outline  of  Uie  diseases  of  the  chest ; 
and  then  to  indicate  the  principal  pcdnts 
bearing  on  titeir  cdinieal  investigation, 

Gbmbral  SnmusT. — The  diseases  of  the 
chest  may  be  oonvenientiiy  divided  into  oer- 
tiin  groups,  namely : — 

I.  Diseases  of  the  walls  of  the  chest,  or 
extending  inwards  &om  the  walls. 

IL  Diseases  of  the  respiratory  apparatus 
eoutained  within  the  ohest-walls,  namely : — 

1.  Fleune.  2.  Trachea.  8.  Main  Bronchi. 
4.  Lungs. 

in.  Diseases  connected  with  the  circu- 
latory system,  including:—!.  Pericardium. 

2.  Heart.  8.  Great  vessels  within  the  chest, 
both  arteries  and  veins. 

IV.  Diseases  originatiiig  in  the  mediastinal 
cellular  tissue. 

T.  Diseases  of  the  absorbent  vessels  or 
glands  within  tiie  chest;  of  the  thoraoieduct; 
and  of  the  thymus  gland  or  its  remains. 

VL  Diseases  of  the  CBSOphagus. 

YII.  Diseases  of  either  of  the  important 
nerves  traversing  the  chest. 

VI IL  Diseases  of  the  diaphragm. 

IX.  Diseases  encroaching  upon  the  thoracic 
eavi^  firam  the  abdomen  or  from  the  neck. 

The  particular  diseases  comprehended 
within  most  of  the  groups  just  mentioned  are 
ver^  numeroae,  and  they  will  he  found  de- 
■cnbed  iu  their  respective  articles.  Affections 
comieeted  with  the  chest  constitute  a  large 
prop<Hrtion  of  the  cases  which  come  under 
obserration  in  practice.  This  will  be  readily 
undentood  when  we  remember  that  the 
tbwBx  meloaes  wgans  essential  to  life,  which 
are  never  at  rest,  and  which  are  constantly 
more  or  less  exposed  to  influences  liable  to 
injure  them.  They  may  be  mere/un«^tona2 
dt»order*tta,A  to  these  me  heart  is  especially 
pnme;  bat  serioas  organic  diteaut  are  also 
exceedingly  common,  and  rank  very  high  as 
causes  of  death.  Moreover,  they  may  either 
come  nnder  the  category  of  local  affections, 


though  even  then  they  frequently  depend 
upon  some  cause  acting  through  the  general 
system,  such  as  exposure  to  cold  or  wet ;  or 
they  arise  in  the  course  of  some  general 
malady.  For  instance.pulmonBryoomplica- 
tions  are  of  common  occurrence  in  connexion 
with  fevers  and  various  other  diseases ;  the 
heart  is  implicat«l  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  of  rfaeumatio  fever ;  and  malignant  dis- 
ease is  not  infrequently  manifested  by  a  local 
deveh^onent  of  eaneer  in  oonnexion  with 
certain  of  the  thoracic  contents.  The  struc- 
tures within  the  chest  have  an  important 
mutual  influence  upon  each  other ;  and  they 
may  also  be  affected,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  connexion  with  local  disease  in- 
volving other  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  the 
abdomen  or  the  central  nervous  system. 

Clinical  lNVESTiaATiON.-~-It  may  be  con- 
fidently affirmed,  that  the  means  which  we 
now  possess  for  investigating  diseases  con- 
nected with  the  chest  are  so  adequate  and 
precise,  that  anyone  possessing  the  requisite 
knowledge  and  skill,  and  who  carries  out  the 
clinical  examination  properly,  can,  in  the  vei^ 
lane  majorify  of  cases,  amva  at  a  diagnosis 
with  certainty  and  practical  accural^.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  he  remembered  Utat  every 
complaint  referred  to  this  region,  however 
trivial  it  may  appear  to  be,  does  require 
s3rBteinatic  and  thorough  investigation,  oUier- 
wise  very  serious  mistakes  are  constantly 
liable  to  be  made.  Moreover,  chest-cases  do 
come  tmder  observation  occasionally  which 
are  obscure,  and  which  may  call  for  repeated 
examination  before  a  correct  diagnosis  can  be 
formed ;  and  exceptional  instances  occur  in 
which  no  satis&otory  conclusion  can  be  ar- 
rived at.  The  previous  general  condition  of 
the  patient,  the  heredita^  history,  and  the 
account  given  of  the  otipn  and  progress  of 
ihe  illness,  often  afford  signal  aid  m  the  dia- 
gnosis of  chest-affections,  and  ought  never  to 
be  overhx^ed.  The  symptoms  to  which  these 
affections  give  rise  are  necessarily  various. 
Fain  or  other  morbid  sensations  are  very 
commonly  complained  of^  but  only  in  a  com- 
paratively few  instances  are  these  at  all  sig- 
nificant, and  they  can  never  be  positively 
reUed  upon  in  making  a  diagnosis,  while 
the^  are  often  absent  in  diseasei;  of  the  most 
senons  character.  The  important  organs, 
namely,  the  lungs  and  heart,  usually  present 
more  or  less  disturbance  of  their  functions 
when  they  are  affected,  but  grave  diseases 
ma^  exist  without  an^  such  evidence.  The 
different  structures  within  the  chest  have  a 
mutual  influence  upon  each  other,  and  thus 
other  symptoms  besides  those  connected  with 
the  part  actually  diseased  are  often  aj^Huent. 
For  instance,  the  Inngs  and  heart  are  thus 
very  intimately  associated;  while  aneurysms 
or  ^wths  often  disturb  these  organs  seriously, 
or  mterfere  with  the  air-tubes,  nerves,  veins, 
and  other  struotures.  In  consequence  of 
more  or  less  interference  with  the  circulation. 
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variotu  qrmpionis  in  remote  from  the 
ohest  are  frequently  originated ;  and  distant 
organs  may  mocone  the  seat  of  organic  lesions 
as  the  result  of  long-continued  mechanical 
congestion,  a  new  train  of  symptoms  being 
thus  set  up.  The  general  system  may  be  in 
this  manner  afTected;  whilst  pyrexia,  wast- 
ing, and  other  general  symptoms  are  often 
associated  with  cbest-diseases.  Lastly,  mor- 
bid conditions  within  the  thorax  maydirectly 
affect  the  abdominal  organs;  or  may  actually 
make  their  way  through  the  diaphragm  into 
the  abdominal  cavity. 

PhyaictU  examination  oomtitates  an  es- 
sential and  most  important  part  of  the  clinical 
investigation  of  the  ohest  and  its  contents. 
Indeed,  without  such  exammation  no  certain 
and  exact  diagnosis  can  ever  be  made.  This 
subject  is  fully  discussed  in  other  appropriate 
articles,  and  here  it  need  only  be  mentioned 
that  tibe  methods  of  examination  which  are 
usually  required,  and  which  should  in  every 
case  be  practised,  are ; — 1.  Inspection.  2. 
Palpation.  8.  Percussion.  4.  Auscultation, 
Other  modes  which  may  be  called  for  in- 
clude : — 6.  MeasitreTTient  (not  uncommonly). 
6.  Succussion.  7,  The  use  oS special  instru^ 
ments,  directed  to  the  inveatii^tion  of  par- 
ticular organs,  such  as  the  spirometer,  the 
stethometer,  cardiograph,  sphygmograph,  as- 
pirateur,  oesophageal  bougie,  fto.  See  Physi- 
cal Examination  ;  and  Uie  artides  relating 
to  the  several  organs. 

Febdbbick  T.  Bobebtb. 

CHEST,  Defonnitlea  of.~Under  this 
head  are  included  all  deviations  in  shape 
from  the  normal  chest. 

Deviations  from  the  shape  of  the  typical 
thorax  are  appreciable  by  careful  physical 
examination.  Of  the  various  methods  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  by  far  the  most  valu- 
able are  inspection  and  palpation.  Although 
in  some  few  cases  it  may  be  important  to 
determine  the  exact  amount  of  deformity  by 
mensuration,  there  are  very  few  deviations 
in  shape  or  size  of  the  thorax,  the  degree 
of  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  estimated 
for  clinical  purposes  by  the  eye  and  hand, 
without  the  aid  of  any  special  instruments 
for  measuring. 

Deformities  of  the  ohest  may  be  due  either 
to  abnormity  of  the  parietes,  or  to  disease  of 
internal  structures. 

Description. — Deviations  from  the  form 
or  size  of  the  typical  thorax  may  be  either 
general  or  locaC—WieX  is,  the  abnormity  may 
involve  the  whole  thorax,  or  a  part  only. 

I.  Generfd  Deformities.— 1.  General 
Diminution, — The  chest  may  be  too  small — 
that  is,  diminished  in  all  its  diameters  with- 
out being  in  other  respects  deformed.  Dimi- 
nution of  the  thorax  simultaneously  and 
uniformly  in  its  antero-posterior  and  lateral 
diameters  is  effected  mechanically  by  sn 
increase  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ribs.  The 


smaUer  the  chest  (having  regard  to  the 
height  of  the  person)  the  more  obliquely  are 
the  ribs  arranged,  and  the  more  acute  the 
angle  formed  between  each  of  the  true  ribs 
(excepting  the  first)  and  its  cartilage.  The 
intercostaJ  spaces  of  the  true  ribs  are  widened 
about  the  junction  of  the  ribs  with  their 
cartilages,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ribs 
posteriorly  are  approximated  more  closely  to 
each  other,  the  closeness  of  the  approxima- 
tion being  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  in 
the  size  of  the  thorax.  The  vertical  diameter 
of  the  thorax  is  lessened  by  an  inorease  in 
the  height  of  the  arch  of  the  diaphragm. 
The  very  oblique  position  of  the  fiusa  ribe, 
and  the  height  to  which  the  diaphragm  rises 
into  the  chest,  cause  several  of  the  &lse  ribs 
to  lie  in  contact  with  the  diaphragm,  and 
thus  no  portion  of  lung  is  under  these  ribs. 
They  are,  practically  speaking,  no  longer 
part  of  the  chest-walls.  The  costal  angles 
are  duninished  in  proportion  to  the  diminn. 
tion  of  the  size  of  the  thorax— that  is,  to  the 
obliquity  of  the  ribs.  The  obUquity  of  the 
ribs  also  causes  the  shoulders  and  the  sternal 
ends  of  the  clavicles  to  droop,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  incline  forwards;  the  upper 
part  of  the  scapula  is  carried  by  the  shoidder 
forward,  the  inferior  tilted  backward. 

General  and  symmetrical  diminution  in 
the  size  of  the  thorax  has  one  and  only 
one  cause,  namely,  small  size  of  the  lungs. 
Small  lungs  may  be  congenital,  due  to 
original  conformation ;  or  the  consequence 
of  atrophic  degenerative  changes  incident 
to  age.  In  both  these  cases  the  lungs 
are,  in  relation  to  the  length  of  the  ribs, 
disproportionately  small,  and,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  the  relatively  too  long  ribs  are 
arranged  more  obliquely  than  they  are  in  a 
well-formed  chest,  and  the  diaphragm  is 
pushed  by  the  abdominal  organs  higher  into 
the  thorax.  When  the  small  size  of  the 
lungs  is  due  to  atrophy,  the  supra-olavicular 
fosSEe  are  deepened  and  the  vertical  diameter 
of  the  chest  proportionately^  diuiinished.  In 
advanced  lile  the  congenitally  small  longs 
are  frequency  reduced  still  further  in  size  1^ 
the  supervention  of  atrophous  emphysema. 
The  coDgenitaUy  small  lungs  with  the  conse* 
quently  small  chest  is  one  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  tuberculosis — that  is,  of  that  congenital 
organisation  in  wbich  tubercle  is  likely  in 
subsequent  periods  oflife  to  occur.  Atrophous 
emphysema  is  especially  common  in  those 
who  have  either  manifested  symptoms  of 
tubercle  in  their  youth,  or  belong  to  tuber- 
cular families.  It  is  the  congenitally  small 
lungs  of  childhood  which  are  prone  to  become 
the  seat  of  tubercle  in  youth,  and  the  subjects 
of  atrophous  emphysema  in  old  age. 

2.  General  Eiuargement. — The  thorax  may 
be  too  large,  increased  in  all  its  diameters, 
without  being  oUierwise  deformed.  It  is 
simply  bigger  than  it  should  be,  having 
regard  to  the  height  of  the  subject. 
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'Wben  the  thorax  ia  abnormally  lai^,  the 
ribg,  instead  of  being  more  obliquely  situated 
than  natural,  as  they  are  in  the  small  thorax, 
are  placed  mor«  horizontally  tb&n  they  are 
in  the  normal  thorax.  The  angle  formed 
between  each  hb  and  its  cartilage  is  greater 
than  in  health ;  while  the  intoroostal  anacesi 
BBpedally  the  lower,  are  widened,  and  the 
ribe  less  closely  Maprozimated,  the  arch  of 
the  diaphragm  is  leBBened  in  depth,  and  a 
conaiderable  mass  of  lung  lies  nnder  the 
lower  fisJse  ribs,  between  them  and  the  dia 
phngm.  The  chest  is  increased  in  all  its 
diameters.  The  shoulders  are  raised.  The 
costal  angles  are  greater  than  natural. 

InerMse  in  the  size  of  the  whole  thorax 
has  bnt  one  cause,  namely,  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  lungs.  Increase  in  the  size  of  the 
lungs  generally,  and  pretty  uniformly,  is  the 
consequence  of  disease,  and  of  one  disease 
only,  namely,  large-lunged  or  hypertropbous 
emf^ysema.  When  the  increase  in  size  of 
the  thorax  attending  large-lunged  or  hyper- 
tn^ihouB  emphysema  is  moderate  in  degree, 
thu  is  effscted  hy  the  altered  position  of  the 
ribs;  but  when  the  long-disease  is  ntreme, 
tiisn  a  eertsdn  amonnt  of  the  eukq^ent  is 
eansed  by  pressure  on  tiie  inside  of  the  chest 
doting  the  violent  ezinratory  6fE(»tB  of  severe 
cough. 

8.  Irreffular  Oeneral  Deformities.  —  In 
the  deformities  above  described  the  antero- 
posterior and  the  lateral  diameters  retain 
more  or  less  perfectly  their  normal  propor- 
tion— both  are  increased  or  both  are  dimin- 
ished; in  the  former  case  the  chest  is  on 
the  whole  more  barrel-shaped  than  natural, 
bat  the  deviation  from  the  normal  form  is 
not  considerable.  IJ^  however,  the  ohest- 
wsUs  are  from  any  cause  unduly  soft  or 
nnduly  rigid,  then  the  aetoally  or  relatively 
soft  portions  will  recede  during  each  inapi- 
ntoty  act,  and  local  deformity  of  the  chest 
fiiUows.  The  diameter  of  Uie  chest  at  the 
part  where  the  absolutely  or  relatively  soft 
portion  of  the  parietes  is  placed  will  be 
diminished.  The  special  deformities  of  the 
chest  which  result  are  due,  therefore,  prima* 
riiy  to  the  state  of  the  parietes,  and  are  not, 
ts  those  previously  described,  secondary  to 
euiditions  of  the  lungs  themselves. 

0.  IHrninution  in  the  antero-potterior 
iiam€ter  of  the  thorax, — ^The  antero-pos- 
terior  diameter  of  the  thorax  is  frequently 
less  than  that  of  the  normal  thoraxt  the 
literal  diameter  being  proportionately  in- 
creased. The  chest  has  on  oval  fimn— it  is 
flattened  from  before  backwards. 

The  dunrax  flattened  from  before  backwards 
is  usually  associated  with  small  lungs,  but 
the  mechanical  cause  of  the  flattened  form  is 
the  want  of  full  resisting  power  in  the  ribs 
snd  G(msiderable  strength  in  the  cartilages. 
These  conditions  of  thorax  are  common  in 
the  subjects  of  tuberculosis. 

The  flattening  of  the  thorax  is  increased  by 


all  impediments  to  the  free  passage  of  air 
through  the  air-tubes.  In  some  children  suf- 
fering from  even  slight  bronchial  catarrh,  the 
flattening  of  the  cheat  is  seen  to  be  increased 
at  each  mspiration ;  and  if  the  impediment 
to  the  entnnce  of  ^e  air  to  the  pulmonary 
tissae  be  constant  or  extreme,  not  onl^  is  the 
flattening  increased  at  each  inspiration,  but 
the  sternum  is  also  depressed,  especially  at 
its  lower  half,  below  this  level  of  the  costal 
cartilages,  and  thus  the  anteio-posterior  dia- 
meter of  the  thorax  is  still  fiirttier  diminished 
in  the  median  line. 

h.  Increate  in  (he  antero-poaterior  dia' 
meter  of  the  thorax. — In  rickets  the  carti- 
lages of  the  ribs  are  very  firm,  whilst  the  ribs 
themselves  are  softer  than  natural,  and  es- 
pecially HO  near  to  their  enlarged  growing 
ends — the  softest  part  of  the  ribs ;  that  is  to 
say,  jnst  outside  the  nodule  formed  at  the 
spot  where  cartilage  is  in  the  process  of  grow- 
ing into  bone.  The  consequence  of  the  ex- 
treme softness  of  the  ribs  at  this  part  is  that 
at  each  inspiration  the  weight  of  the  atmo- 
sphere presses  inwards  the  softest  part  of  the 
nba,  while  the  sternum  is  Ixmie  forward  by 
tihe  firm  cartilages.  The  result  is  great  in- 
crease in  the  antero>posterior  diameter  of  the 
thorax,  and  diminution  of  the  lateral  dia- 
meter at  the  parts  corresponding  to  the  softest 
part  of  the  ribs.  The  depression  of  the  softest 
part  of  each  rib  is  increased  by  the  want  of 
resilience  of  the  softened  structures. 

A  groove  is  thus  formed  in  the  thoracic 
walls  just  posterior  to  the  rickety  nodules ; 
and  this  groove  being  deepened  at  each  in- 
spiration, the  part  of  the  lung  adjacent  is  com- 
pressed in  place  of  being  exptmded  during  the 
inspiratory  aot.  At  the  same  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cartilages  and  sternum  being 
thrust  forward  at  each  inspiration,  air  enters 
with  undue  force  into  the  limg-tissue  snbiacent 
to  thfse  parts.  The  consequence  of  tae  ex- 
cessive expansion  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
lung  is  vesicular  emphysema,  and  the  re- 
cession during  inspiration  of  the  softened 
and  imperfectly  resilient  and  therefore  deeply 
grooved  part  of  the  chest-wall  leads  to  col- 
lapse of  the  subjacent  pulmonary  tissue ;  and, 
as  the  effect  of  these  two  conditions,  the  lungs, 
when  the  chest  is  opened,  present  a  vertical 
groove  corresponding  to  the  groove  in  the 
chest-waUs.  The  antero-posterior  diameter 
of  the  thorax  in  rickets  is  still  further  in- 
creased by  the  curvation  of  the  spine.  The 
muscles  are  weak,  the  child  is  nuahle  to  sit 
upright,  that  is  to  say  it  ia  unable,  in  eonse- 
quence  of  the  weakness  of  its  muscles,  to  sup- 
port the  weight  of  the  upper  part  of  its  body ; 
the  bones  of  the  spine  are,  m  common  with 
the  other  bones  of  the  body,  softened ;  and 
the  result  of  the  weakness  of  the  muscles  and 
the  softness  of  the  vertebra  is  the  dorsal  bow. 

When  deformity  of  the  chest  is  the  result 
of  undue  softness  of  the  chest-walla,  the 
position  of  the  solid  organs  subjacent  to  the 
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parietes  is  frequCTlily  perceptible  to  the  eye. 
The  liver  supports  the  lower  ribs  on  the  right 
Bide,  the  heart  Bupports  the  ribs  and  cartilages 
over  it  on  the  left  side,  and  thus  these  oigans 
cause  locsJ  prominence  of  the  chest-mils, 
without  beii^  themselves  in  any  way  ab- 
normEd. 

In  the  so-called  pigeon-breaat,  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  thorax  is  increased 
in  the  middle  line,  the  lungs  are  small,  the 
ribs  and  cartilages  are  firm,  the  ribs  are  placed 
obliquely  and  the  chest-walls  are  flattened 
laterally,  and  the  sternum  as  a  consequence 
is  thrust  forwards;  thus  the  chest  m  the 
pigeon-breasted  has  a  triangular  form,  the 
ajwx  of  the  triangle  being  the  sternum.  Im- 
pediment to  the  free  enteance  of  ur  into  the 
fowex  lobes  of  the  lungs  will  fbvonr  the  Re- 
duction of  and  increase  the  deformity.  The 
chests  of  children  who  suffer  from  repeated 
attacks  of  bronchitis,  but  are  otherwise 
healthy,  are  commonly  the  subjects  of  this 
deformity,  while  there  is  increased  expansion 
and  subsequent  enlargement  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest,  the  lungs  being  more  or  less  col- 
lapsed below  and  emphysematous  above.' 

c.  Traruveree  anterior  constriction  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  thorax  is  the  consequence 
of  small  size  of  the  lungs,  or  of  imperfect  in- 
spiratory expansion,  permanent  or  frequently 
recurring  in  youth.  In  these  oases  the  lower 
ribs  are  httle  used  in  respiration,  while  below 
they  are  borne  outwards  or  supported  by  the 
liver,  stomach,  and  spleen,  and  thus  an  im- 
perfiBctly  foimed  transverse  depression  is  pro- 
duced in  the  front  of  the  chest  on  a  level  with 
the  base  of  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

The  deviations  from  the  type  of  the  normal 
thorax  hitherto  described  are  bilateral,  and 
more  or  less  Bymmetrical. 

n.  Local,  Unsymmetrioal,  and 
ITmlateral  Deformities. — 1.  Fulneaa  of 
the  eupraclavicular  region.  —  The  supra- 
clavicular region,  corresponding  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  thoracic  cavity  above  the  clavicle, 
may  be  fuller  than  natural.  The  causes  of 
this  local  bulging  are — a.  Development  of 
adipose  and  cellular  tissue,  b.  Distension  of 
the  deep-seated  veins,  e.  Large-lunged  em- 
physema, in  which  disease  there  is  occasion- 
ally distenuon  of  that  part  of  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax  which  lies  above  the  level  of  the 
clavicle.  The  dietenmon  is  due  to  pressure  on 
the  inside  of  this  part  of  the  thoracic  cavity ; 
air  being  forced  violently  into  the  correspond- 
ing part  of  the  lung  during  the  powerful  ex- 
piratory effort  of  cot^[h. 

2.  Depreaaion  of  one  aupraclavicularfoeaa 
is  caused  by  any  pathological  condition  of  the 
apex  of  the  lung  which  produces  diminution 
of  its  bulk,  for  example,  atrophous  emphy- 
sema, or  chronic  consolidation  of  the  apex. 

8.  Elevation  of  one  ahoulder. — Occupation 
is  a  common  cause  of  elevation  of  one  shoulder ; 

1  Narses  Bfaould  be  taught  not  to  compreBB  the 
cfaMt  laterally  when  cariTuig  a  oliild. — Editos, 


thus  in  derke,  who  rit  much  at  the  daaV,  iibs 
left  shoulder  is  permanently  a  little  higher 
than  the  right,  and  the  upper  porticm  of  the 
qnne  is  slightly  eurvftd,  the  e<Hivexity  being 
to  the  left;  so  in  those  who  carry  heavy 
weights  on  one  arm,  the  opposite  ahoulder 
is  elevated  and  the  spine  curved.  Whatever 
necessitates  an  increase  in  the  capacity  of 
one  side  of  the  thorax  causes  elevation  of  the 
shoulder  on  the  sfune  side ;  thus,  considerable 
dilatation  of  the  heart,  fluid  in  the  pericar- 
dium, fluid  in  the  pleura,  aneurysm  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta  or  of  the  innominate,  all  lead  to 
elevation  of  the  shoulder.  The  shoulder  is 
depressed  and  carried  forward  when,  from 
any  oaose,  the  wh<de  or  uypae  port  of  aae 
side  of  the  chest  is  diminished  in  size,  as 
when  the  apex  of  the  bm^  ia  the  eeat 
ohronic  pneumonia  or  chrome  phthisis^ 

4.  Uniform  dilatation  of  one  aide  of  the 
thorax  is  due,  with  one  exception,  to  fluid  or 
air  in  the  pleura.  The  excepticm  is  thoee  rare 
cases  of  en(»phaloid  cancer  of  the  Inn^,  in 
which  the  formation  of  cancer  is  uniformly 
diffused  through  the  lung-tissue,  and  in 
amount  so  great  that  the  lung  *  infiltrated  * 
with  cancer  very  decidedly  exceeds  in  bulk  the 
healthy  lung  inflated  witii  air  by  inspiration. 

In  uniform  dilatation  of  one  side  of  the 
thorax,  the  shoulder  is  raised,  the  ribs  are 
placed  more  horizontally  than  on  the  healthy 
side,  the  interoostal  spaces  are  widened,  and 
the  spine  is  sli^tly  curved.  When  the  en- 
largement is  mod^te  in  amount,  the  in- 
crease in  eapacitnr  is  efGeeted  by  the  altered 
position  of  the  ribs;  bat  when  the  increase  . 
m  size  is  very  considerable,  then  it  is  due  in 
part  to  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  air, 
fluid,  or  cancer-loaded  lung  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  chest-wall. 

6.  Uniform  contraction  of  one  aide  of  the 
thorax  is  the  consequence  of  any  pathological 
condition  which  leads  to  general  and  uniform 
reduction  in  the  size  of  the  lung,  such  as 
cirrhosis  of  the  lung,  infiltrated  cancer  of  the 
lung,  chronic  tubercular  disease  of  the  lung, 
chronic  pneumonia,  or  the  change  in  the 
texture  of  the  lung  which  follows  long-oon- 
tiaiied  compression  by  fluid  in  the  pleura. 
When  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  thorax  is 
reduced  in  nze,  the  shoulder  on  that  side  is 
depressed,  the  ribs  are  placed  more  obliquely 
and  are  more  closely  approximated  than  on 
the  opposite  side,  the  intercostal  spaces  are 
narrowed,  and  the  spine  is  curved,  often  con- 
siderably, the  concavity  of  the  curve  being 
towards  the  contracted  side. 

6.  Lateral  curvature  of  tne  apine,  instead 
of  being  the  consequence,  may  oe  the  cause 
of  deformity  of  the  thorax  ;  the  ribs  are  then 
approximated  on  the  side  and  at  the  part 
where  the  concavity  of  the  curvature  is  pla!ced, 
white  they  are  separated  and  the  shooUler 
is  raised  on  the  side  of  the  convexity. 

7-  In  angular  cwrvature  of  the  apine  the 
deformity  of  the  thorax  varies  with  the  seat 
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snd  the  extent  of  the  Tertebral  disease ;  bat, 
^Mftking  generally,  it  ma;  be  said  that  in 
angolar  C1lr^'ature  of  the  spine  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  thorax  is  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  destruction  of 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebra,  and  that  the  ribs 
are  in  a  corresponding  degree  approximated. 

8.  JSxtreme  deprettion  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  ttemum  is  the  consequence  of  soilness 
of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  and  impediment 
to  the  free  passage  of  the  aii  to  the  pulmonanr 
tissne.  Tma'  deftwmity  is  never  congenituL 
althouf^  the  sulfjects  oif  it  often  affirm  it  to 
be  so;  it  may^  however,  commence  to  be 
formed  directly  after  birth  if  there  be  a 
congenital  impediment  to  the  entrance  of  air 
into  the  lungs— for  example,  atelectasis. 

This  deformity  may  be  the  result  of  direct 
presenre.  In  certain  occupations  pressure 
has  to  be  exerted  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
Bteranm — thus,  some  shoemakers  use  a 
wooden  instrument  which  has  to  be  kept  in 
its  place  by  pressure  against  the  lower  part 
of  tne  sternum.  For  direct  pressure  to  pro- 
dace  this  deformity  it  must  have  been  applied 
in  early  youth,  while  the  parts  are  still 
flexible,  and  have  been  exerted  frequently 
ovur  a  long  period  of  time. 

9.  Congenital  deformitiea  of  the  thorax 
■re  few  in  number  and  are  dne  to  arrest  of 
development — for  example,  cleft  sternum, 
and  defective  formation  of  one  or  more  ribs 
at  oixtalatfu. 

10.  Unaymmetrical  diminution  in  Mse  of 
9  pari  of  the  thorax  is  produced  by  any 
pauiological  change  which  reduces  the  size 
of  the  rabjacent  part  of  the  lung.  All  chronic 
inflammatory  or  congestive  conditions  of  the 
apex  of  the  lung,  whether  primary  or  the 
consequence  or  the  concomitant  of  the  for- 
mation of  tubercle,  are  attended  by  diminution 
of  the  bulk  of  the  part  of  the  lung  which  is 
the  seat  of  the  lesion.  Considerable  loes  of 
pulmonary  tissue  is  usually  accompanied  by 
fidling  inwards  of  the  chest-wall  over  the 
eavit;^.'  The  formation  of  a  caviW  is  almost 
invanaUy  attended  by  dironio  inflammatory 
condensation,  and  this  increases  the  local 
d^mssim  of  the  ehest-waU.  In  chronic 
tbickenii^  of  the  pleura,  the  ohest-wall  at 
the  part  is,  by  the  contraction  of  the  fibrin, 
drawn  inwards,  and  the  lung  subjacent  to  the 
thickened  ^eura  being  condenaol,  the  ehest- 
wall  is  also  forced  in  during  inspiration  by 
atmospheric  pressure.  Hence,  after  pleurisy 
limited  in  extent  it  is  common  to  find  per- 
manent flattening  of  the  thoracic  parietes  at 
the  base  of  the  chest  on  the  side  affected. 

In  cancerous  infiltration  of  the  lung,  limited 
in  extent,  the  lung-tissue  is  sometimes  so 
much  condensed  that  the  bulk  of  the  cancer 
and  lung  are  less  than  that  of  the  healthy 
long,  and  the  chest-walls  be  a  consequence 
are  flattened  over  the  seat  of  disease. 

'  Ik  is  said  Uuti  a  very  large  aii-containing  cavity 
give  rise  to  local  bo^ng. 


11.  Unsymmetrieal  loeaKted  bulffing. — If 
the  ribs  are,  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the 
lungs,  disproportionately  long,  and  their 
cartilages  son,  then  one  or  more  of  the 
cartilages  may  be  knuckled  forwards;  the 
cartilage,  being  compressed  between  the  end 
of  the  rib  and  the  sternum,  bends  in  an  angle 
outwards.  Although  the  prominence  is 
trifling,  it  often  causes  anxiety  to  parents 
and  its  subject.  Local  deformityof  thiskind 
is  occasionally  the  result  of  repeated  lateral 
oompresnon  of  the  oheet-wall  m  the  athletio 
■p<»4t  of  young  boys,  sooh  as  cricket. 

All  the  diseases  of  ike  chest  which  an  ao- 
companied  by  general  enlargement  of  both 
or  one  side  of  the  chest,  when  localised,  are 
attended  by  local  bulging ;  thus,  a  common 
cause  of  abnormal  fulness  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  left  side  of  the  thorax,  posteriorly,  is 
emphysema  of  the  corresponding  part  of  tbe 
lung ;  and  a  moderate  amount  of  fluid  in  the 
pleura  is  attended  by  fulness  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  chest  on  the  same  side.  In  both 
these  cases  the  ribs  are  raised  into  an  abnor- 
mally horizontal  position ;  tiie  chest- walls  are 
not  pushed  outwards,  but  the  ribs  are  raised, 
and  the  intercostal  spaces  are  to  that  extent 
widened.  The  ribe  are  pnt  into  the  posititm 
which  gives  the  greatest  capacity  to  the 
thoracic  cavities  containing  the  fluid  or  the 
enlamed  lung.  Local  bul^g  may  be  pro- 
duced by  aneurysm  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
or  of  the  innominate  utery;  by  growths, 
malignant  or  other,  within  the  chest;  by 
chronic  pleurisy  with  effusion  circumscribed 
by  dense  false  membrane  ;  by  hydatids ;  or 
by  abscess;  and  in  all  these  cases  the  pro- 
minence is  due  to  direct  pressure  ontheinncHr 
side  of  the  ohest-wall,  and  to  changes  in  the 
cbesf-wall  itself. 

Hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart 
and  fluid  in  the  pericardium  are  attended  by 
fuhiess  of  the  precordial  region.  The  bulging 
from  these  diseases  is  much  greater  in  the 
child  than  in  the  adult.  In  these  eases  a 
little  of  the  fulness  is  produced  by  a  more  hori- 
zontal arrangement  m  the  ribs ;  but  when  the 
prominence  of  the  nrseordial  region  is  at  all 
considerable,  it  is  tne  result  of  the  pressure 
exere^Ndd  by  the  flnid  or  by  the  large  and 
powerfully  acting  heart  on  the  inner  sorfeco 
of  tiie  corresponding  part  of  the  chest- wall. 

At  the  part  corresponding  to  the  junction 
of  the  first  and  second  bones  of  the  sternum, 
opposite  the  cartilage  of  the  second  rib,  the 
sternum  projects  forward.  This  prominence 
is  called  the  angle  of  Ludovicus.  Any  im- 
pediment to  the  free  entrance  of  air  into  the 
lungs  may  cause  depression  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  sternum ;  if  the  ossification  of  the 
sternum  is  not  complete  at  the  junction  of 
the  first  and  second  bones,  undue  prominence 
of  this  part  is  the  result.  Subsequently  a 
formation  of  bone  takes  place  at  this  spoti 
and  increasea  the  prominence. 

William  Jkmnbb. 
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CHEST-WAXjLS,  Deformities  of.— 

See  Chest,  Deforuities  of. 

CHEST-WALLS,  Morbid  Condi- 
tions of. — The  walls  of  the  chest  may  be 
the  Beat  of  various  morbid  conditions,  and 
the  affections  of  thie  portion  of  the  frame- 
work of  the  body  demand  more  attention 
than  they  are  accustomed  to  receive.  All 
that  can  be  done  within  the  limits  of  this 
article  is  to  indicate  their  nature ;  to  notice 
briefly  such  of  them  as  are  not  described  in 
other  parts  of  these  volumes ;  and  to  point 
oat  the  principles  of  treatment.  They  may 
be  practically  considered  according  to  the 
following  arraDf*ement : — 

1.  Superflcisl  Affections.— Under  this 
gnmp  are  included  morbid  conditions  of  the 
skin  and  subcutaneous  structures,  (a)  Gnta> 
neous  eruptions  are  of  common  occurrence 
over  the  chest.  Among  these  may  be  specially 
mentioned  the  eruptions  of  some  of  the  ex- 
anthemata, herpes  zoster,  and  chloasma. 
(b)  The  superficial  vessels  are  liable  to  become 
enlarged  under  certain  circumstances.  This 
enlargement  is  usually  seen  in  the  veins  over 
the  front  of  the  thorax,  which  may  be  dis- 
tended on  both  sides,  or  only  on  one  side,  or 
in  some  particular  region.  The  larger  divi- 
sions may  alone  be  involved ;  or  a  more  or 
less  extensive  network  of  smaller  veins  is 
visible,  and  oeeasionally  even  the  capillaries 
seem  to  be  implicated.  This  condition  gene- 
rally arises  from  some  obstruction  interfering 
with  the  circulation  through  one  or  other  of 
the  principal  veins  which,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  receive  the  blood  from  the  veins 
of  the  thoracic  wall.  Thus  the  superior  vena 
cava,  or  either  innominate,  subclavian,  or  axil- 
lary may  be  implicated,  being,  for  example, 
pressed  upon  by  new-growths  or  enlarged 
glands,  the  distribution  and  extent  of  the 
venous  distension  varying  accordingly.  Oc- 
casionally one  of  the  smaller  veins  is  thus 
interfcffed  with.  The  writer  has  met  with 
eases  in  which  considerable  enlargement  of 
the  veins  was  visible  over  portions  of  the 
thorax,  where  the  cause  was  by  no  means 
evident,  the  patients  asserting  that  this  con- 
dition had  existed  ever  since  they  could  re- 
member, and  being  regarded  by  them  as  per- 
fectly normal.  Probably  it  has  resulted  from 
some  local  obstruction  occurring  during  early 
life.  It  must  be  remembered  that  women 
who  are  suckling  frequently  present  consider- 
able enlargement  of  the  superficial  veins  over 
the  front  of  the  chest,  which  usually  subsides 
when  the  period  of  lactation  is  at  an  end,  but 
may  become  permanent  after  several  children 
have  been  nursed.  Again,  more  or  less  venous 
and  capillary  engorgement  in  (his  region  may 
occasionally  be  observed  in  cases  of  cardiac 
or  pulmoniwy  disease.  Sometimes  a  ring  of 
enlarged  veins  and  capillaries  is  seen  round 


the  lower  part  of  the  ofaesi.  "When  the  venoiu 
distension  is  due  to  obstmotion  of  the  vena 
cava  superior,  the  skin  presents  a  more  or 
less  marked  cyanotic  tint ;  and  in  cases  of 
general  cyanosis,  the  chest,  in  common  with 
other  parts,  may  have  a  cyanotic  appearance. 
Occasionally  one  or  other  of  the  small  arteries 
which  supply  the  thoracic  walls  is  enlarged, 
and  it  may  attain  a  considerable  size, 
(c)  Subcutaneous  csdema  is  sometimes  ob- 
served over  the  chest.  In  most  instances  this 
is  a  local  condition,  being  the  result  of  venous 
obstruction ;  but  it  may  be  a  part  of  general 
dropsy,  particularly  in  connexion  wiu  renal 
diseiase.  This  morbid  state  is  evident  on  in- 
s^ction  and  palpation,  and  the  afiected  part 
pits  on  pressure,  (d)  The  thorax  is  one  of  the 
most  common  seats  of  subcutaneous  emphy- 
sema, in  which  gas,  consisting  usually  of  air 
which  has  escaped  from  the  respiratory  appa- 
ratus, collects  m  the  cellular  tissue,  and  tra- 
vels, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  over  the  body. 
The  causes  of  this  condition  are  described 
elsewhere  {see  Ehphybbha,  ticBcDTANBOUS). 
Subcutaneous  emphysema  is  attended  with 
evident  sweUing  of  the  part,  which  usually  de- 
velops rapidly,  and  may  be  very  great,  all  the 
normal  anatomical  outhnes  being  obUterated. 
It  has  an  elastic  feel,  and  pits  readily  on 
pressure  with  the  finf^er,  but  speedily  rises 
again ;  the  peculiar  minutely  crepitant  sensa- 
tion accompanying  this  condition  is  elicited 
on  palpation  andpercussion ;  percussion  yields 
a  carions,  snperticial,  muffled,  tympanitic 
sound;  and  on  auscultation  a  superficial 
small,  dry,  crepitant  sound  is  heard-  (e)  As 
belonging  to  ^e  superficial  affections  of  the 
chest  may  be  just  mentioned  diseases  of  the 
mammary  glan'd  or  nipple,  which  of  course 
constitute  a  most  important  class  of  diseases 
in  females.    See  Bbeast,  Diseases  of. 

2.  Muscular  and  Tendinous  Affec- 
tions.— (a)  The  muscles  of  the  chest  or  their 
tendinous  attachments  may  be  the  seat  of 
certain  painful  affections.  These  are  of  the 
nature  of  so-called  muscular  rheumatism  or 
myalgia,  of  inflammation,  or  of  more  or  less 
injury  or  strain;  being  induced  by  cold,  otm- 
stitutional  conditions  such  as  gout,  overwork, 
straining,  violent  coughing,  fatigue  from  pro- 
longed sitting,  and  other  causes.  The  pain- 
ful condition  is  usually  localised,  but  different 
muscles  are  involved  m  different  cases,  some- 
times those  which  are  superficial  being  affected, 
in  others  the  deeper  muscles,  including  the 
intercostals ;  or  the  complaint  may  be  con- 
fined to  a  single  muscle.  Pleurodynia,  dorso- 
dynia,  and  scapulodynia  are  the  terms  applied 
to  muscular  rheumatism  affecting  the  side  of 
the  chest,  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  the 
scapular  regions  respectively.  As  the  result 
of  severe  coughing,  muscular  pains  are  very 
common  around  the  lower  part  of  the  chest. 
The  pain  is  usually  more  or  less  aching  in 
character,  and  not  severe,  but  it  may  be  very 
intense,  especially  in  acute  oases.  Whatever 
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brings  the  affected  mnBcIee  into  play  aggra- 
Tstes  the  Buffering,  such  as  moving  the  arniB 
or  shoulders  when  the  superficial  muscles  are 
affiscted,  coughing,  sneezms,  and  similar  ao- 
tuuB.  In  some  instances  the  pain  is  not  felt 
vhen  the  affected  structnres  are  kept  quite 
«t  rest.  There  may  be  local  tenderness  on 
pressure,  or  diffused  presaure  may  give  relief ; 
while  poetnia  often  mfiueuoes  this  sensations 
experienced,  rach  as  whether  the  patient  as- 
sumes the  recumbent  or  sitting  posture,  or 
lies  on  one  or  other  aide.  Fatigue  generally 
imxeaees  the  pain.  Muscular  sJOfections  con- 
nected with  the  chest  are  not  necessarily  ao- 
eompanied  with  any  other  local  symptoms ; 
and  physical  examination  reveals  nothing, 
except  that  perhaps  the  act  of  breathing  is 
voluntarily  restrained,  on  account  of  the  pain 
thus  induced,  (b)  The  muscles  of  the  chest 
may  be  affected,  on  the  one  hand,  with  spasm 
at  cramp ;  on  the  other,  with  paralysis.  The 
former  is  attended  with  more  or  less  pain, 
usually  localised,  which  may  be  very  severe ; 
the  latter  ia  indicated  by  Lou  of  power  in  the 
mnseles  involved.  These  disorders  generally 
depend  on  some  leeion  of  the  central  nervous 
bat  may  result  from  local  nerve- 
Muscular  cramp  may  arise  from  a 
Bodden  twist  of  the  body,  and  it  is  usually 
rapposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the '  stitch  '  in  the 
side  brought  on  by  running,  but  this  is  donbt- 
fiiL  Incasesof  hemiplegia  from  cerebral  mis- 
chief the  muscles  of  the  thorax  on  the  affected 
■ide  are  often  temporarily  weakened,  but 
they  usually  subsequently  soon  regain  their 
power.  When  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal 
cord  is  injured  or  diseased  at  a  certain  point, 
all  the  muscles  of  the  chest  become  paruysed, 
which  is  a  very  aeriouB  matter,  as  re^iraticm 
and  the  acts  connected  therewith  cannot  be 
carried  on,  except  by  the  dia[diragm,  and  oon- 
seqaently  the  blood  is  imperfectly  aSrated, 
secretions  accumulate  in  the  lungs,  respira- 
tory  paralysis  follows,  and  the  patient  dies 
ofapntea.  (c)  Atrophy  or  degeneration  may 
involve  more  or  less  of  the  thoracic  muscles, 
la  eases  of  pulmonary  phthisis  either  the 
whole  of  these  muscles  or  certain  of  them  are 
not  uncommonly  wasted  out  of  proportion  to 
the  general  emaciation.  They  may  also  be 
implicated  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy ; 
and  OGcasiooally  a  single  muscle  undergoes 
ntaAed  wasting.  The  writer  has  seen  a 
striking  example  of  this  local  atrophy  in 
connexion  with  the  pectoralis  major,  but  the 
■eciatos  magnns  or  other  muscles  may  be 
imfdicated.  The  wasting  is  probably  in  most 
cues  due  to  disease  of  the  nerves  supplying 
the  aSscted  muscles.  It  is  qoite  evident  on 
examination,  and  the  movements  which  are 
usoally  perfinmed  by  the  involved  structures 
cannot  be  executed  properly,  (d)  On  the 
other  hand,  the  chest-muscles  may  become 
hypertoophied.  This  may  be  a  natural  re- 
sult of  athletic  exercises  and  training;  or 
it  may  occur  in  consequence  of  their  being 


called  upon,  either  habitually  or  at  intervals, 
to  act  excessively,  as  in  cases  of  emphysema 
or  asthma.  In  exceptional  instances  the  con- 
dition known  as  pseudo-hypertrophie  mus- 
cular paralysis  has  extended  up  to  the  chest, 
(e)  The  thoracic  muscles  not  uncommonly 
present  marked  irriti^ility  nnder  pennuaion 
or  Motion.  This  has  beui  r^[arded  as  an 
important  ugn  of  phthisis;  bnt  the  writer 
has  often  found  it  equally  if  not  more  evi- 
dent in  oases  where  toe  lungs  were  perfectly 
healthy.  (/)  As  the  result  of  injury  and  other 
causes,  some  portion  of  the  muscular  struc- 
tures of  the  chest  may  be  lacerated,  ruptured, 
or  perforated,  either  alone  or  along  with  other 
structures.  This  condition  will  be  fiuiher 
alluded  to  presently. 

8.  Hf&rvoaB  Afibotions. — (a)  Neuralgia 
is  very  common  in  different  parts  of  the 
chest,  especially  in  the  side,  and  particularly 
the  left  side — intercodiai  neuralgia.  The 
pain  is  localised,  being  usnally  referred  to  a 
point  where  a  branch  of  nerve  becomes  super- 
ficial. It  is  more  or  less  otnutant,  in  some 
oases  being  at  times  very  severe.  It  often 
precedes  or  follows  an  eruption  of  herpes.  It 
may  be  increased  by  deep  breathii^  or  oough* 
ing,  but  is  not,  as  a  rule,  so  much  affected  by 
these  and  similar  actions  as  are  other  painful 
chest-affections.  Shooting  and  darting  sensa- 
tions often  radiate  from  the  principid  point, 
and  certain  spots  of  tendemeee—potnfs  dou- 
loureux— may  be  recognised  (seelNTEBCOSTAL 
Neurai^u).  (b)  Intercostal  neuritis  is  oc- 
casionally met  with,  and  this  affection  is 
attended  with  great  pain,  localised  and  radiat- 
ing, with  much  tenderness,  the  suffering  being 
aggravated  by  whatever  causes  any  local  dis- 
turban 06.  It  is  probable  that  the  severe  puns 
experienced  in  stxne  instances  where  the 
complaint  is  supposed  to  be  mnsoular,  are 
due  to  branches  of  nerve  being  inflamed. 
Severe  pain  often  precedes  or  follows  herpes 
Eoster,  uid  this  probably  depends  npon  actual 
nerve-changes.  It  may  also  be  mentioned 
here  that  pains  around  the  sides  may  be 
associated  with  disease  of  the  spine,  or  of 
the  spinal  coxA.  (c)  Some  individuals,  es- 
peoiaUy  females,  exhibit  a  remarkable  super- 
ficial tenderness  or  hyperesthesia  over  the 
thorax  or  in  parts  of  this  region,  especially 
the  anterior  and  upper  portions.  The  slightest 
touch  is  resented,  and  the  most  delicate  per- 
cussion cannot  be  borne.  This  condition 
may  exist  without  any  actual  disease,  or  it 
is  sometimes  observed  in  i^thisical  eases. 
((2)  Sensation  may  be  more  or  less  impured 
over  tiie  chest,  or  in  limited  wxti/aaa,  etuier  in 
connexion  with  central  or  local  nervous  dis- 
ease, or  in  hysterical  and  neurotic  persons. 
Various  paraesthesiiB  are  also  frequently  re- 
ferred to  this  region  by  the  class  of  individuals 
just  mentioned. 

4.  Diseases  of  the  Bones  or  Carti- 
lages.— The  morbid  conditions  which  may 
be  referred  to  the  bony  and  caitilaginoui 
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framework  of  the  thorax  are  as  follows : 
(a)  The  chest-walla  are  often  unduly  rigid  and 
firm,  owing  to  an  excesaive  deposit  of  cal- 
careons  matter  in  the  stemom  and  ribs,  with 
ossification  or  petrifaction  of  the  cartilages. 
This  is  a  normal  condition  in  old  people, 
being  one  of  the  degenerative  ohanges  to 
whiui  thej  are  liable,  but  it  also  oocnrs  not 
nnoommonly  in  younger  individiials,  as  the 
rraalt  of  hard  work,  or  exoessiTe  athletic 
exereiseB,  or  in  connexion  with  certain  pnl- 
monary  diseases.  This  state  of  rigidity  in- 
terferes more  or  less  with  the  respiratory 
movements,  and  not  infrequently  canses 
serious  embarrassment.  (6)  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ribs  and  cartilages  may  be  deficient 
in  firmness,  and  consequently  too  yielding 
and  elastic.  This  is  observed  in  children  and 
young  persons  who  are  ill-nourished,  bat 
especially  in  connexion  with  rickets,  and  it 
becomes  a  condition  of  great  moment  when 
any  disease  sets  in  which  causes  obstmction 
to  tbe  enb-ance  of  air  into  the  lungs,  saoh  as 
bnmchitia.  The  chest-walls  are  then  liable 
to  fall  in  more  or  less  during  the  act  of 
inspiration,  and  may  become  permanently 
deformed,  '  pigeon-breast,'  *  '  ncket^,*  and 
*  other  abnormal  forms  being  thus  originated 
{$ee  Chest,  Deformities  o^.  (c)  Acnte  or 
chronic  periostitis  or  perichondritis  is  some- 
timra  observed  in  connexion,  respectively, 
with  the  sternum  or  ribs,  or  with  the  car- 
tilages. The  acute  affection  gives  rise  to 
limited  pain  and  tenderness,  which  may  be 
accompanied  with  superficial  redness  and 
swelling,  and  may  simulate  some  more  seri- 
ous disease.  The  chronic  complaint  usually 
assumes  the  form  of  a  node,  being  the  result  I 
of  syphilis.  The  writer  has  occasionaUy  ob>  ' 
served  a  small  swelling  at  the  junction  of  one  i 
of  the  ribs  with  its  eartilase,  painless,  nn-  ' 
accompanied  wiUt  redness,  but  with  fluotoa- 
tion.  ((2)  The  bony  and  cartilaginous  struc- 
tures themselves  may  be  the  seat  of  disease 
in  some  part  of  the  <uiest,  and  here  must  be 
included  the  portion  of  the  spinal  column 
which  limits  this  region  posteriorly.  Thus 
there  may  be  acute  inflammation,  caries, 
necrosis,  or  so-called  scrofiilous  disease. 
Among  the  more  important  causes  which 
may  originate  these  conditions  are  injury, 
sytMiilis,  scrofula,  empyema  opening  exter- 
nally, and  thoracic  tumours  or  aneurysms 
growing  outwards.  They  may  lead  to 
serious  consequences,  both  local  and  general, 
and  frequently  cause  more  or  less  d^onnity 
of  the  chest,  (o)  Permanent  thickening 
and  distortion  of  portitme  of  the  ribs 
oecnr  after  fractures  whioh  have  united 
improperly. 

6.  Inflammation  and  AbaoeBa.— It  is 
expedient  to  make  a  separate  group  of  those 
oases  in  which  inflammation,  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  one  or  more  abscesses,  occurs  in 

'  A  condition  often  prndaoed  by  preBSora  of  the 
nune's  hand  in  holding  the  child.— EratOB. 


some  portion  of  the  soft  structures  entering 
into  tbe  construction  of  the  chest-walls. 
This  may  be  of  local  origin,  arising  fr-ooi 
injury,  bone-disease,  or  other  canses  ,  or  it 
may  be  due  to  the  opening  of  an  empyema 
into  the  tissues ;  to  suppuratioa  extending 
and  burrowing  frtun  the  aiilla  or  other 
parts ;  or  to  pyemia.  If  deep-seated,  an  ab- 
scess may  be  difficult  to  detect  with  certainty, 
but  nsuall]^  the  signs  of  this  condition  be- 
come sufficiently  obvious.  Sinuses  or  fintuls 
may  be  left  as  a  conBe<^uence  of  suppuration 
in  the  chest-wall,  especially  when  pus  makes 
its  way  outwards  from  within. 

6.  Tomours  and  JXew-QiawiAia. — 
These  morbid  conditions  also  demand  brief 
notice.  They  may  be  connected  with  any  of 
the  Btmctures  of  tbe  chest- walls,  and  are  of 
various  kinds ;  among  those  which  have  come 
under  the  writer's  notice  may  be  mentioned 
molluscum,  fotty  growths,  cystic  _  tumonrs, 
enlarged  sebaceous  ^ands,  and  infiltrated 
carcinoma.  Tumours  may  nuke  their  way 
inwards  from  the  chest-walls,  encroaching 
upon  tbe  cavity  of  the  thorax;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  walls  may  be  involved  by 
growths  extending  from  within.  It  need 
scarcely  be  mentioned  that  mammary 
tumours  constitute  a  ^stinct,  and  by  far  the 
most  important  group  associated  with  the 
structures  covering  the  idlest.  See  Bbkast, 
Diseases  of. 

7.  Ferforattona  and  Buptures. — The 
muscular  structures  of  the  thoracic  wall  may 
be  more  or  less  destroyed  in  some  part, 
either  by  sudden  rupture  or  gradually,  allow- 
ing a  hernial  protrusion  of  the  lung  to  take 
place  between  the  ribs.  As  already  noticed, 
empyema  may  make  its  way  externally 
through  the  chest-walL  '  Aneorynns  and 
tumours  extending  outwards  from  within  the 
thorax  frequently  cause  serious  destmotion 
of  the  tissues,  including  the  bony  and  carti- 
laginous, as  well  as  the  soft  structures.  This 
destructive  process  is  often  attended  with 
severe  pain  and  suffering,  and  leads  to  grave 
mischief.  Congenital  clefts  or  more  exten- 
sive deficiencies  are  sometimes  met  with  in 
the  sternum  or  other  parts  of  the  thoracic 
walls. 

8.  Varlationa  in  Form  and  Siae. — 
The  chest  often  presents  deviations  from  the 
normal  shape  and  size,  and  these  are  so 
important  that  they  demand  separate  con- 
sideration.  See  Chest,  Deformiues  of. 

Tbeathbnt. — ^In  man^  oases  where  tbe 
ofaest-walls  are  in  a  morbid  state,  they  either 
do  not  need  any  special  treatment,  or  no 
treatment  can  be  of  any  avaiL  The  chief 
circumstances  under  which  the  practitioner 
may  be  called  upon  to  interfere,  and  the 
measures  to  be  adopted,  may  be  briefly  in* 
dicated  as  follows : — 

(a)  Painful  affections  of  the  chest-walls, 
depending  upon  conditions  of  the  muscles  or 
nerves,  firequendy  demand  local  appUoaticms 
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lor  their  relief.  Thus  in  different  oases  it  ] 
may  be  requisite  to  employ  hot  fomentations,  ' 
dry  heat,  or  cold  applications,  in  the  form  of 
wet  rags  frequently  changed,  ice,  or  evaporat-  j 
ing  lotions ;  or  to  use  anodyne  applications 
of  variooB  kinds,  snch  as  belladonna  plaster 
or  liniment,  opium  plaster  or  liniment,  oleate 
of  morphine,  tincture  or  liniment  of  aconite, 
or  ointment  of  aconitine  or  of  veratrine. 
Anodynes  may  also  lometimeB  be  added  to 
fcHDeatationa  with  advantage,  friction  is 
often  of  much  gerrice,  and  at  the  same 
time  stimnlating  liniments  may  be  employed, 
sneh  as  one  containing  camphor,  chloroform, 
or  turpentine.  For  ill-defined  muscular  pains 
ftboat  the  chest,  which  are  frequently  com- 
plained o(  l^ee  douching  with  cold  water 
every  morning,  followed  by  friction  with  a 
tou)^  towel,  is  often  highly  effieacions.  When 
pain  is  locaHsed  and  obstmate,  much  benefit 
ma^  in  many  cases  be  derived  from  the  appli- 
cation of  a  sinapism,  mustard-leaf,  or  even  a 
small  blister.  In  other  instances  the  use  of 
the  ether-spray  is  serviceable,  repeated  more 
or  less  freqaently ;  or  sometimes  much  relief 
may  be  obtained  from  applying  over  a  pain* 
fbl  spot  a  mixtnre  of  equal  parts  of  cUoro- 
fiiriD  and  belladonna  liniment.  QalTanism 
is  another  agent  which  may  be  of  the  greatest 
•arriee  in  relieving  painAil  sensations  about 
the  ehest,  whether  connected  with  the  muscles 
or  nerves.  Bobontaneons  injections  of  hot 
water,morpliine,  or  atropine  may  be  demanded 
m  some  cases,  and  eonstitate  a  most  valnable 
mode  of  treatment  if  pain  omnnot  otherwiee 
be  assuaged. 

In  the  treatment  of  many  painful  affectionB 
of  the  chest-walls  much  assistance  may  be 
derived  from  attention  to  posture,  espeoiaUy 
in  connexion  with  certain  occupations ;  from 
the  avoidance  of  undue  fatigue,  or  of  any 
violent  actions  which  are  known  to  influence 
this  part,  such  as  oongh;  and  from  the 
adt^ition  of  measures  tending  to  support  the 
■traetares,  or  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  rest. 
The  writer  has  found  great  benefit  in  a  large 
nmnber  of  instances  from  strapping  the  side 
nun  or  less  extensively,  in  the  manner  ad- 
voeated  by  him  for  the  treatment  of  pleurisy ; 
wd  if  tfaeve  is  any  locdhsed  pain,  some  limited 
UKX^e  application,  snoh  as  a  piece  of  bella- 
donna plas^r,  may  be  plaoed  over  this  spot 
nnder  uie  strapplug. 

(&)  In  many  affections  of  the  chest-walls, 
trmtment  directed  to  the  general  system,  or 
to  some  special  constitutional  condition,  is 
often  of  the  greatest  service.  Thus,  in  the 
puoful  complaints  already  noticed,  there  are 
treqnently  marked  general  debility  and 
uuemia;  and  essential  benefit  is  derived 
from  the  administration  of  quinine,  prepara- 
tions of  iron,  strychnine,  ood-Uver  oil,  pre-  ; 
puiriions  of  phon>h<nTU,  and  other  tonio 
medicines,  or  such  aa  improve  nutrition. 
Bome  of  these  are  also  most  useful  when 
there  is  disease  of  bone  and  its  consequences. 


Again,  certain  affections  of  the  thoracic  wall 
may  be  associated  with  rheumatism,  gout,  or 
syphilis,  and  then  the  particular  treatment 
iudicateid  for  these  several  diseases  is  called 
for. 

(c)  When  disorders  of  the  muscles  of  the 
chest- walls  occur,  such  as  paralysis  or  spasm, 
associated  with  some  disease  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  the  treatment  must  nsnally 
be  directed  to  this  disease,  and  but  little  can 
be  done  fbr  the  looal  disturbance.  In  some 
instances,  however,  dectrieal  or  other  modes 
of  treatment  may  be  of  some  service,  by  in- 
fluencing the  action  of  the  muscles,  but  no 
definite  rules  can  be  laid  down. 

(d)  Local  inflammation  and  its  results  in 
connexion  with  the  thoracic  walls  must  be 
treated  aa  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  but  it 
is  unnecessary  to  disease  this  subject  in  the 
present  article. 

(e)  Surgical  treatment  may  be  called  for 
imder  certain  circumstances.  Of  course  this 
will  be  the  case  if  the  chest- walls  are  injured 
in  any  way.  Among  other  conditions  ukely 
to  demand  surgicsl  interference  may  be 
specially  mentioned  subcutaneous  emj^y- 
sema,  abscesses,  disease  of  the  bones,  and 
tumours.  FasDEBicK  T.  Boberts.  * 

CHEYTSTB  •  STOKES  BESFiaA- 
TIOIT. — A  peculiar  disturbance  of  breathing, 
first  described  by  the  late  Drs.  Cheyne  and 
Stokes,  of  Dublin.  See  Bbspiration,  Dis- 
orders of. 

CHICKEIV-FOX.— Stnon.  :  Varicella; 
Fr.  La  VarieeUe  ;  Ger.  Watterpocken. 

DEFlNrriON. — An  acute  specific  infectious 
disease,  characterised  by  the  appearance,  in 
successive  cro[m,  of  red  spots,  which  in  the 
course  of  about  a  week  pass  through  the 
stages  of  pimple,  vesicle,  and  scab. 
^TiOLOOT. — The  origin  of  this  disorder  is 
i  unknown.  It  is  certain  that  it  arises  from 
contagion,  and  that  childhood  is  its  predis- 
posing cause.  It  occurs  in  children  at  the 
breast,  and  is  seen  with  increased  frequency 
up  to  the  fourtii  year,  at  which  period  it  at- 
tains  its  maximum.  It  is  less  often  found 
between  four  and  twelve,  and  after  twelve 
it  may  be  said  to  disappear,  although  it  is 
occasionally  seen  in  adults. 

Symptoms. — The  illness  commences  with 
out  any,  or  with  but  slightly-marked,  pre- 
monitory symptoms.  There  is  usuaUy  some 
feeling  of  lassitude,  and  the  patient  goes  to 
bed  earUer  than  usual.  Within  a  few  hours  an 
eruption  appears,  generally  on  some  part  of 
the  back  or  chest,  but  there  are  many  excep- 
tions to  this  rule.  It  may  ctHnmenca  on  the 
face,  neck,  chest,  abdomen,  or  extremities,  or 
upon  several  of  these  parts  at  the  same  time 
Tiie  eruption  consists  of  small,  £untly  papular 
rose-spots,  varying  in  number  from  twenty  to 
one  or  two  hundivd.  These,  in  the  course  of 
eight,  twelve,  or,  at  the  most,  twenty-four 
hours  from  their  appearance,  change  into 
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vesicles,  which,  at  first  small  in  size  and 
clear  as  to  their  contents,  become  quickly 
\axge ;  globular,  or  semi-ovoid,  in  form ; 
translucent,  gUutening,  and  opalescent  in 
appearance ;  and  surrounded  with  a  faint 
areola.  Towards  the  end  of  the  second  day 
of  illness,  the  vesicles  attain  complete  de- 
velopment, and  about  this  time  a  few  may 
be  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  tongue,  on 
the  lips,  cheek,  or  palate,  and  sometimes 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  genitals. 
About  the  third  day  a  few  of  the  vesicles 
may  have  a  pustular  appearance,  and  some- 
times a  few  pustules  are  seen ;  but,  regarding 
the  eruption  as  a  whole,  puatulation  forms 
an  incident  rather  than  an  essential  feature 
in  its  progress.  On  the  fourth  day  the 
vesicles  begin  to  dry  np,  and  by  the  sixth 
complete  scabs  are  formed.  These  fall  off 
in  a  few  days,  leaving  in  their  place  &inUy 
red  spots,  and  sometimes  a  few  pits.  A 
single  crop  of  eruption  may  be  said  to  com- 
plete itself  in  five  or  six  days ;  and,  as  two 
or  three  crops  appear  on  as  many  successive 
days,  the  illness  will  last  rather  more  than  a 
week.  In  the  event,  however,  of  there  being 
four  or  five  crops,  it  may  be  prolonged  for 
another  week,  but  this  is  unusual.  With  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption,  the  temperature 
rises  two,  three,  or  even  more  degrees,  and 
this  rise  recurs  with  each  successive  crop  of 
spots.  The  pulse  is  sometimes  slightly  in- 
creased in  frequency ;  the  ton^e  is  moist, 
and  sometimes  covered  with  a  light  fur.  As 
a  rule,  however,  there  is  but  little  constitu* 
tional  disturbance,  although  it  is  occasionally 
severe. 

pATHOLOof. — Chicken-pox  is  due  to  the 
reception  of  a  specific  poison,  which  after  an 
incubation  of  about  thirteen  days,  shows  it- 
self by  an  eruption  upon  the  skin.  What  this 
poison  is,  how  it  enters  the  body,  and  what, 
if  any,  changes  it  produces  upon  the  internal 
organs,  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
does  not  enable  us  to  say.  It  affects  the 
same  individual  once  only,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly distinct  from  modified  smaU-pox,  aa 
the  following  considerations  will  show  : — 
1.  Chicken-pox  is  characterised  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  runs  through  its  stages ; 
modified  small-pox,  on  the  contrary,  is 
characterised  by  an  interruption  in  the 
coarse  of  the  disease  at  one  or  other  of 
three  points— the  papular,  the  vesicular,  or 
the  pustular.  2.  The  chicken-pox  eruption 
attains  complete  development  by  the  end  of 
the  third  day ;  in  modified  small-pox,  should 
the  eruption  attain  complete  development, 
this  will  not  occur  before  the  ninth  day, 
however  much  the  disease  may  be  modified. 
8.  In  modified  small-pox  the  premonitory 
symptoms  are  usually  well-marked,  often  quite 
as  severe  as  in  the  natural  disease,  and  tnese 
last  forty-eight  hours,  after  which  there  is  an 
eruption  of  small  bard  papules  on  the  fore- 
head, ioce,  and  wrists,  followed  by  a  /all  of 


temperature.  In  chicken-pox  the  premoni- 
tories  are  most  often  wanting,  and  when 
present  are  shghtly  marked,  and  the  eruption 
18  followed  by  a  rite  in  the  temperature.  It 
appears,  moreover,  upon  any  part  of  the  body 
indiscriminately,  and  less  frequently  on  the 
face  than  on  other  parts ;  and  within  a  few 
hours — %t  the  most  within  twenty-four —it 
has  become  vesicular;  whereas  in  modified 
small-pox  the  vesicular  stage  is  only  reached 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  appearance  of 
eruption.  4.  The  vesicles  of  chicken-pox  are 
globular  or  ovoid  in  form,  without  any  central 
depression ;  gUstening  or  translucent  in  ap- 
pearance ;  and  unicellular  in  structure.  They 
collapse  on  pricking ;  and  attain  their  majci- 
miun  development  in  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
hours.  Modified  and  natural  small  -  pox 
vesicles  are  fiat  and  circular  in  form,  always 
depressed  in  the  centre,  and  sometimes  om- 
bihcated,  of  an  opaque  dirty  white  colour, 
and  multicellular  in  structure.  They  do  not 
collapse  on  pricking,  and  attain  their  maxi- 
mum development  at  the  end  of  the  third 
day  from  their  origin.  5.  Small-pox  is  an 
inoculable  affection ;  chicken-pox,  acccH^Ung 
to  reliable  authority,  is  not.  G.  When  cases 
arise  which  all  recognise  to  be  modified  small- 
pox, they  are  always  accompanied  by  others 
which  are  more  severe ;  and  in  epidemics 
these  latter  gradually  become  more  numerous 
up  to  a  point  of  maximum  intensity,  when 
they  decline  and  the  modified  forms  reappear. 
In  chicken-pox  there  is  no  such  gradual  in- 
crease in  the  intensity  of  illness,  and  neither 
serious  nor  fatal  cases  form  part  of  its 
epidemics,  which  prevail  independently  of 
smaJl-pox.  7.  Small-pox  and  vaccinia  are 
often  early  followed,  in  the  same  individual, 
say  within  two  or  three  years,  by  chicken- 
pox,  and  vice  verad,  B.  Chicken-pox,  vac- 
cinia, and  smaU-pox  have  been  Imown  to 
follow  in  immediate  succession  in  the  same 
indi\'idual. 

Course  and  Termination.  —  Varicella 
always  runs  a  favourable  course.  It  has  no 
sequelK. 

DiAONOBis. — It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  sure  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  in  less 
than  forty-eight  hourb.  The  appearance, 
however,  of  a  crop  of  vesicles,  followed  on 
the  next  day  by  a  second  crop,  paints  almost 
certainly  to  chicken-pox.  Attention  to  this, 
and  to  the  points  noted  under  the  head  of 
Pathology,  ought  to  make  the  diagnosis 
easy. 

Prognosis. — This  is  always  favourable. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  con- 
fined to  his  room,  perhaps  in  the  more 
marked  cases  to  his  hed.  His  food  should 
be  that  which  ia  easy  of  digestion ;  and 
although  no  physician  has  recorded  a  fatal 
case,  a  child  whose  temperature  rose  to  three, 
foiu",  or  six  degrees  above  normal  should  be 
examined  with  care. 

Alex.  Colub. 
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CHiaOE. — Deboription.— The  Chigoe  ] 
is  a  minute  paxasitic  insect,  common  in  | 
the  West  Indies  and  northern  parts  of 
South  America.  It  is  also  popularly  known 
u  the  Jigger  or  Sand/Ua.  Though  formerly 
regarded  aa  an  acarus  or  mite,  it  is  now 
generally  recognised  as  a  true  flea,  belonging 
to  the  genus  Pulex  (P.  wnetrana) ;  but  several 
«atoiiiol(^;i8t8  have  advanced  solid  leasona 
for  seMTOting  it  firom  the  ordinary  fleas. 
ThoB  Westwood  terms  it  the  flesh-flea,  or 
SareapnyllapenetranM,  whilst Gu^rin  formed 
the  genoB  I/mtnalophilua  for  its  reception. 
Fisetieally,  these  distinctions  are  of  little 
moment. 

The  Chigoe  ordinarily  lives  in  dry  and 
sandy  situations,  where  it  multiplies  to  a  pro- 
digious  extent.  It  attacks,  however,  the  feet, 
chiefly  underneath  the  nails  and  between  the 
toes ;  the  impregnated  females  burying  them- 
oelves  beneath  the  akin.  Here  the  araomen 
of  the  parasite  swells  to  the  size  of  a  pea ; 
and,  unless  removed  by  operation,  gives 
liiB  to  acute  local  inflammation,  terminating 
in  TOppnration  and  sometimes  in  extensive 
ulceration,  with  even  &tal  results  to  the 
patient  Bogs  also  snfler  exiruoiating  tor- 
ment from  the  bites  and  inunigration  oi  the 
Bicho  do  Cachorro,  which,  however,  PoU 
and  Kollar  regard  as  distinct  from  the  human 
jigger  (Bicho  de  pi).  Be  that  view  correct 
or  not,  it  would  appear  from  the  observations 
of  Bodschild  and  Westwood  that  the  larve 
of  the  human  chigoe  are  hatched  in  the  open 
woonds  or  ulcers,  which  sometimes  extend 
inwards  so  as  to  involve  the  bones  themselves. 
In  bad  cases  amputation  of  the  toes  and  ad- 
jacent parts  becomes  necessary.  Left  to 
themselves,  the  larvte  escape  from  their  host, 
uid  probably,  after  the  maimer  of  hots  and 
other  parasitic  iEisects,  penetrate  the  soil  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  pupal  stage  of 
growth.  In  Enropean  practice  cases  of  jigger 
ue  rarely  seen;  nevertheless  the  writer  has 
recorded  an  instance  in  which  strong  mental 
lehuitma  followed  the  torture  produced  by 
these  creatures.  The  patient,  a  middle-aged 
married  lady,  had  suffered  severely  during 
her  residence  in  the  West  Indies.  Although 
ihe  had  got  rid  of  the  parasites,  she  con- 
stantly harpooned  her  own  feet  in  the  hope 
of  destroying  the  young  jiggers  which  she  felt 
fore  were  still  burrowing  beneath  the  skin. 

Tbeathemt. — As  regards  treatment,  the  in- 
dications are  simple.  The  parasite  should 
be  removed  with  the  utmost  care.  Where 
this  hu  not  been  done,  and  where,  as  a  con- 
Mmenee,  open  sores  exist,  frequent  washings 
trim  water,  followed  by  me  application 
ofcBrbuicacidlotitms  (twenty  or  thirty  grains 
to  the  ounce)  or  of  ointments  (one  drachm 
to  one  ounce  of  benzoated  lard)  will  be  found 
most  Boitable.  Or,  again,  the  carbolic  acid 
patty,  ai  sold  in  shops,  or  the  application  of 
one  part  of  the  acid  previously  mixed  with 
ten  tx  twelve  parte  of  simple  olive  oil,  will. 


in  all  likelihood,  be  sufficient  to  cause  the 
destFUction  of  any  larvse  that  might  remain. 
Lastly,  it  seems  almost  needless  to  say 
that  residents  and  travellers  in  Guiana, 
Brazil,  and  in  the  West  Indies  generally, 
should  have  their  feet  properly  protected. 

T.  B.  COBBOLD. 

CHIIiBIiAIir.— BYKOir.:  Kibe;  Pemto; 
Fr.  Engelure  ;  Ger.  FroMiheule. 

Definitiom.— A  state  of  inflammation  of  a 
part  of  the  skin  induced  by  cold. 

^TIOLOOT.—Chilblains  are  common  in 
children  and  young  persons,  and  are  more 
frequent  in  girls  than  boys.  They  occur 
chiefly  in  those  of  a  lymphatic  constitution, 
and  may  be  considered  as  an  indication  of 
debility  and  deficient  vital  power.  In  adult 
age  they  are  rare,  and  are  only  met  with 
when  the  powers  of  the  constitution  are  re- 
duced. Their  occurrence  is  influenced  more 
by  the  strength  of  the  Individual  than  by 
the  degree  of  cold,  and  they  continue  in  some 
persons  throughout  the  entire  year.  Their  ten- 
dency is  to  cease  with  the  foil  deTcdopment 
of  the  system,  and  they  reappear  occasionally 
in  advanced  hfo. 

Dbscriftioh. — ^The  regions  d  the  body 
usually  affected  with  chilblains  are  the  feet 
and  hands,  to  which  are  sometimes  added 
the  efirs  and  nose.  A  chilblain  presents  three 
stages  or  degrees  of  severity,  namely,  erythe- 
matou9,  bullous,  and  gangrenous;  and  it 
may  be  arrested  at  the  first  or  second  stage 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  cause.  The  erythe- 
matous stage  is  restricted  to  hyperemia, 
swelling,  and  severe  burning  and  itching,  the 
itching  being  increased  by  heat,  as  by  tbat  of 
the  fire  or  that  induced  by  exercise.  The 
congested  spot  is  circular  lq  figure,  somewhat 
tumid,  brightly  red  at  first,  but  later  on 
roseate  erimson,  purple,  or  livid  in  colour. 
The  second  or  btUious  stage  exhibits  the 
bloin  or  blister  resulting  from  effusion  of 
serum  beneath  the  cuticle ;  the  permanent 
colour  of  the  swelling  is  now  purple  or  livid ; 
and  the  contents  of  the  blister  a  limpid  serum, 
generally  reddened  with  blood — sometimes, 
indeed,  the  fluid  of  the  blister  may  be  semi- 
purulent.  In  the  gangrenous  stage  the 
blister  is  broken,  the  sur&ce  of  the  derma  is 
in  a  state  of  gangrene,  and  the  gangrenous 
layer  is  subsequently  removed  as  a  slough  by 
ulceration. 

Tbeatment. — The  treatment  of  chilblain 
require  to  be  modified  to  suit  its  different 
degrees.  In  the  first,  the  indication  is  to 
restore  normal  circulation  by  gentle  friction, 
and,  when  the  port  is  severely  chilled,  it  is 
usual  to  rub  it  with  snow :  then  some  sooth- 
ing liniment  may  be  employed ;  and,  finally, 
a  stimulating  liniment,  covering  the  part 
afterwards  with  zinc  ointment  and  cotton- 
wool, or  shielding  it  with  lead  or  opium 
plaster  spread  on  washleather.  The  applica- 
tions most  in  fovour  for  this  purpose  are  the 
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soap  liniment  with  chloroform  and  laadanmn, 
the  compound  camphor  liniment,  the  tur- 
pentine Imimeot,  and  the  tincture  of  iodine. 
In  the  bullous  etoge  a  similar  treatment  may 
be  used  to  the  erythematous  portions,  whilst 
the  blister  should  be  snipped  and  the  broken 
surface  pencilled  with  the  compound  tincture 
of  benzoin,  and  afterwards  dressed  with 
unguentnm  resins  or  an  ointment  of  Peruvian 
baWm.  In  the  third  stage  the  erythematous 
phenomena  still  require  attention,  and  the 
ulcer  should  be  dressed  with  unguentum 
resinsB,  either  alone,  or  in  combination  with 
antteeptics. 

To  obviate  constitutional  debility,  the  diet 
should  be  nutritious  and  generous,  and  re- 
course may  be  had  to  tonio  remedies,  such 
as  iron  and  quinine  and  good  air. 

EfiAiiMua  Wilson. 

GHIUi. — A  subjective  sensation  of  cold- 
ness, a(fcompanied  with  shivering,  and  most 
frequently  experienced  in  connexion  with 
febrile  or  inflammatory  diseases,  in  nervous 
individuals,  and  after  exposure  to  oold  and 
wet.  In  popular  language  '  taking  a  chill '  is 
used  as  synonymous  with  *  catching  a  cold,* 
as  from  some  imdue  exposure.    See  Biaou. 

CHIN-COXTQ-H.  —  A  synonym  for 
whooping  cough.    See  Whooping  Cougs. 

CHIBAOBA  (x«i'p,  the  hand ;  and  Sypa^ 
a  seizure). — Gout  in  the  haid.    See  GoUT. 

CHLOASMA  (xXo'n.  a  green  herb).— 
Stnon.  :  Livempot ;  Fr.  Ephelide ;  Oer. 
Leherfleck. 

A  pigmentary  discoloration  of  the  skin, 
of  a  yellowish-brown  or  liver-colour  tint,  oc- 
curring in  blotches,  and  due  to  constitutional 
causes.  Its  synonym,  epheU*  gravidarum, 
indicates  its  occasional  association  with  preg- 
nancy.   See  PiGMENTABT  SkIN  DISEASES. 

CHLOBAL  HYDRATE,  Poisoning 

by.-^SYNON. :  Fr. Empoiaonnement paT V Hy- 
drate de  Chloral ;  Ger.  Chioralhijdratver' 
giftung. 

Poisoning  by  chloral  hydrate  is  a  very 
common  occurrence,  this  medicament  being 
frequently  taken  in  fatal  quantity  by  miS' 
adventure.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  it 
is  also  largely  used  for  suicidal  purposes. 
The  so-called  '  chloral  habit '  is  a  growing 
evil.  A  B^Tup  containing  about  twenty-two 
grains  of  this  substance  per  fluid  drachm  is 
largely  and  injudiciously  sold  in  this  country 
under  a  pateut-medioine  stamp. 

Anatomical  Characters.— There  may  be 
an  entire  absence  of  any  characteristic  ap- 
pearances after  death  by  hydrate  of  chloral ; 
and  at  most  these  consist  in  more  or  less 
modified  signs  of  asphyxia — especially  a  dark 
colour  of  the  blood,  and  pulmonary  and  cere* 
bral  hyperemia. 

Symptoms. — The  moat  striking  symptoms 
of  poisoning  by  chloral  hydrate  is  the  rapid 


supervention  of  quiet  sleep,  at  first  simu- 
lating natural  sleep.  In  this  stage  the  patient 
can  be  easily  roused,  but  he  speedily  drops 
off  again.  The  pupils  are  contracted ;  the 
respirations  are  fiiU,  deep,- and  regular;  the 
pulse  is  not  much  affected.  This  condition 
rapidly  deepens  into  full  ooma.  The  respira. 
tions  slacken ;  and  the  pulse  is  either  weak 
and  slow,  or,  more  commonly,  rapid  and 
irregular.  The  temperature  of  the  body  is 
reduced/;  the  muscular  system  is  totally 
relaxed.  The  pupils  now  dilate ;  and  with 
feeble,  thready  pulse,  the  amesthesia  and 

faralysis  gradually  end  in  death,  preceded 
y  Uvidity  and  collapse.  Exceptionally,  in 
fatal  cases,  burning  pain  in  the  mouth, 
fauces,  and  throat,  and  symptoms  of  gastritis 
have  been  observed.  In  one  case  of  recovery 
the  patient  became  idiotic.  The  urine  con- 
tains an  abundance  of  glycuronio  acid. 

DuoNosis. — The  history  of  the  case,  or 
the  finding  of  a  vessel  containing  the 
medicine,  coupled  with  the  symptoms,  will 
usuaUy  set  all  doubts  at  rest.  Otherwise  the 
case  may  be  mistaken  for  poisoning  by 
opium  or  other  narcotic,  for  carboUc  acid 
poisoning,  or  for  cerebral  congestion.  The 
pupil  is  not  so  contracted  as  in  opium 
poisoning;  and,  as  the  coma  deepens,  the 
pupils  dilate  instead  of  undergoing  further 
contraction.  There  is  an  absence  of  the 
olive-green  or  black  urine  so  commonly 
noticed  in  carbolic  acid  poisoning,  of  the 
peculiar  odour  of  tbe  breath,  and  of  stains 
about  the  month  and  lips. 

Pboqnosis. — This  will  depend  upon  the 
state  in  which  the  patient  is  found,  and  upon 
the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  ingestion  of  the  poison. 

Treatment. — Evacuation  of  the  stomach 
by  the  aid  of  the  stomach-pimip  is  the  first 
step  in  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  poisoning  by 
chloral  hydrate.  Emetics,  unless  given  early, 
usually  fail  to  excite  vomiting.  The  patient 
must  be  roused,  if  possible,  as  in  opium  poison- 
ing (800  Opium,  Poisoning  bv).  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  must  be  kept  up  by  warm 
applications.  Stimulants  may  be  freely 
given,  and  hot  coffee  injected  into  the  rectiuu. 
Strychnine  (a^gr.)  has  been  recommended 
for  use  as  a  counter-poison,  by  subcutaneous 
injection ;  also  picrotoxin.  The  former  is  a 
dangerous  remedy ;  the  latter  also  would  not 
perhaps  be  a  safe  antidote,  if  given  in  full 
doses.  Inhalations  of  amyl  nitrite,  and 
artificial  respiration  are  advisable. 

Thomas  Stevenson. 

CHLOBOFOBU,  Use  oT—See  Anes- 
thetics. 

CHLOBOSIS  ix^tapot,  green  or  nallow). 
SxNON. :  Green-sickness;  Fr.  La  ehlorote\ 
Ger.  Chloroie  ;  BleichtuchL 

Definition. — A  variety  of  aniemia  occnr- 
ring  in  a  peculiar  diathesis  or  habit  of 
body,  which  is  characterised  by  defectivs 
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growdi  of  the  Uood-corpuwIeB  and  Taseolar 
BjBtem. 

The  sabjecta  of  thii  diathesis  are  said  to 
be  ehloroUc,  They  ordiDarily  enjoy  good 
health,  nnlesa  expc»ed  to  an^  of  the  causes 
of  amentia,  when  they  readily  suffer  from 
a^bnlism ;  and  this  aglobuliBm  may  proceed 
to  eomplete  anceinia.  The  term  chlorosit  is 
properly  applied  to  the  first  and  simpler  form 
ofaiwiTiia  in  these  subjects ;  the  second  and 
more  complex  condition  is  des^^ated  eklor- 
amemia;  or,  more  commonlyi  oinamia. 
See  AxjEUu. 

£tiolooy. — Chlorccis  occnrs  most  com- 
monly in  young  women  from  the  age  of  puberty 
to  twenty-one,  bat  it  may  appear  or  reappear 
op  to  the  thirtieth  year ;  it  is  found  occasion- 
ally  in  children  and  older  women ;  it  is  very 
rare  in  men.  It  is  believed  to  be  more  oom- 
monin  thehigherranksof  life.  Beyond  these 
predisposing  causes,  the  origin  of  the  disease 
lies  in  peeoliar  characters  of  the  blood  and 
blood-vessels,  to  be  presently  described,  which 
are  believed  to  be  confwnital,  and  perhaps 
hereditary.  In  such  subjects,  and  under  iiie 
peceding  circumstances,  any  of  the  nnmer* 
006  causes  of  uuemia  may  be  sufficient  to  ex- 
eite  the  appearance  of  chlorotic  Bymptoms ; 
bat  those  which  do  so  most  commonly  are 
bodily  growth  and  development,  the  es- 
tablishment of  menstruation,  disturbances 
of  alimentation  —  particularly  constipation, 
and  an  insufficient  enjoyment  of  air,  light, 
sod  wholmome  muscular  exercise. 

Anatomical  and  Chemicai.  GHAaACTEBs. — 
The  blood  in  chlorosis  presents  one  essential 
imperfeetion,  as  far  as  onr  present  knowledge 
extends.  The  individnid  red  corpuscle  con- 
tains less  than  the  normal  amount  of  hmuo- 
globin,  the  total  amount  of  luemoglobin  in 
^  Uood  sometimes  falling  to  less  than  one- 
fourth.  With  this  delect  there  may  be 
UBociated  varioiu  other  abnormalities.  The 
total  quantity  of  blood  is  below  the  normal, 
tboogfa  there  may  be  an  excess  in  relation  to 
the  calibre  of  the  vessels  (plethora  ad  va$a). 
Both  red  and  white  corpuscles  are  sometimes 
deficient  in  numbers,  and  that  proportion- 
ately. In  pure  chlorosis  the  quality  of  the 
liquor  sanguinis  is  believed  to  be  unchanged  ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  certain  complex  organic 
nbstanees  exist  in  the  blood  which  cannot 
be  diBoovered  by  our  present  methods  of 
nsmination. 

With  this  condition  of  blood  there  are 
Msfwiated  oertain  remarkable  abnormalities 
of  aorta  and  arterial  system  generally. 
The  most  striking  of  these  is  a  hypoplasia 
ordvarfed  condition  of  the  aoi-ta, represented 
by  small  calibre,  increased  elasticity,  anoma- 
lons  origin  of  the  branches,  and  unequal 
thicknesi!  and  fatty  metamorphosis  of  the 
intuna.  The  heart  is,  as  a  rule,  small  in  early 
life;  but  full-sized  or  even  hypertrophied  at 
s  later  period,  with  traces  of  endocarditis. 
The  blood-glands  and  lymphatic  structures 
sa 


are  not  disossed.  The  condition  fji  the 
ovaries  and  uterus  has  been  carefully 
examined  in  chlorosis  and  found  to  vary 
extremely.  In  some  cases  the  generative 
organs  are  described  as  *  in&atile,*  while  in 
others  they  are  either  immoderately  deve- 
loped, or  perfectly  normal  in  every  respect. 
Corresponding  with  the  aglobulism,  the  sub- 
cutaneous fat  is  abundant ;  and  tiie  viscera 
present  various  degrees  of  fatty  metamor* 
phosis.  When  the  cardio-vascular  changes 
are  marked  and  advanced,  there  may  be 
extensive  secondary  disease  throughout  the 
body. 

Stmptoms. — The  symptoms  of  simple 
chlorosis  are  those  of  mild  aneemia,  with 
certain  important  differences  which  become 
fewer  and  less  marked,  and  finally  disappear, 
as  chlorosis  advances  to  the  more  serious 
disease.  The  present  article  will  be  chiefly 
devoted  to  a  description  and  discussion  ot 
these. 

The  appearance  of  the  chlorotic  girl  is 
peculiar,  inasmuch  as  the  pallor  of  her 
complexion  is  accompanied  by  natural  or 
even  increased  fulness,  from  the  exeera  of 
subcutaneous  fat.  At  the  same  time  the 
colour  of  the  skin  is  so  remarkable  as  to  have 
given  its  name  to  the  disease,  the  general 
hue  being  a  greenish- yellow.  In  blondes  the 
transparency  of  the  skin  is  increased ;  in 
brunettes  it  is  diminished,  and  a  dull 
yeUowish-grey  colour  of  skin  is  the  result, 
which,  in  contrast  with  the  greyish-blue  of 
the  eyelids,  may  appear  of  a  sickly  green. 

The  patient's  usual  complaint  is  of  this 
alteration  of  oolour,  menstrual  disorder,  de- 
bility, great  breaihlessness,  cardiac  symptoms, 
and  varions  pains.  She  probably  believes 
that  die  has  heart  disease ;  her  mottier  fean 
that  she  is  consumptive.  Various  menstrual 
disorders  are  present — namely,  premature 
menstruation,  amenorrhcsa  (with  respect  both 
to  the  period  and  the  amount),  occasion^ly 
menorrhagia,  and  leucorrhcea.  Breathless- 
nesB  on  exertion  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
symptoms.  The  cardiac  symptoms  and  the 
cardiac  and  vascular  signs  closely  resemble 
those  of  aofemia.  But  there  is  this  important 
difference  in  the  phenomena  connected  with 
the  heart,  that  in  many  cases  of  chlorosis 
they  indicate  enlargement,  and  especially 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  cha- 
racters of  the  blood  already  described  are 
readily  discovered  by  the  use  of  the  hiemo- 
globinometer  and  hemacytometer.  Venous 
thrombosis  may  be  found  in  the  legs.  The 
alimentary  system  is  often  seriously  de- 
ranged, constipation  being  an  urgent  symp- 
tom. The  urine  is  abundant,  wattiy,  and 
pale.  There  is  no  dropsy  in  simple,  uncom- 
plicated chlorosis.  Bheumatic  symptoms  are 
occasionally  associated.  Pyrexia  (99°-103°  F.) 
has  been  observed  in  some  instances.  Optic 
neuritis  may  occur. 

The  chlorotic  conttitution  or  diathetia 
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may  be  recognised  by  tbe  following  cbarao- 
ters,  which  are  variously  associated  in  dif- 
ferent cases : — Diminutive  stature ;  imper- 
fect sexual  development ;  a  history  of  pecu- 
liar ansemia  in  childhood,  of  ancemia  with 
menstrual  irregularity  at  puberty,  and  of  pre- 
vious attacks  of  aymptoma  of  chlorosis ;  evi- 
dence of  cardiac  enlargement  or  mitral  disease 
in  the  absence  of  all  the  ordinary  causes  of 
these  ;  the  occurrence  of  endocarditis  during 
pregnancy  or  post  partum  ;  and  the  presence 
of  any  of  the  diseases  which  will  be  referred 
to  under  the  head  of  Complications. 

CotJESB,  Ddeation,  and  Teeminations.— 
The  commencement  of  chlorosis  is  generally 
gradual,  but  may  be  sudden.  Its  ordinary 
course  is  towards  confirmed  ansemia,  in  which 
it  may  terminate,  the  liquor  sanguinis  becom- 
ing affected,  and  wasting  and  cedema  being 
added  to  the  previous  symptoms,  which  are 
also  aggravated.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
pure  chlorosis  is  a  rare  disease,  while  an- 
femia  associated  with  the  chlorotic  diathesis 
is  comparatively  common.  The  duration  of 
the  disease  is  variable ;  it  rarely  declines 
until  the  determining  circumstances  have 
been  removed,  and  the  patient  subjected  to 
careful  treatment.  Chlorosis  may  reappear 
in  the  subject  of  the  diathesis,  and  that  more 
than  once ;  but  the  probability  of  its  return 
is  small  afier  the  age  of  thirty,  especially  in 
the  married  woman.  Death  from  chlorobis 
directly  is  excessively  rare. 

CoMPUCATiovs  AND  SEQUELS. — According 
to  Virchow,  serious  valvular  disease  and 
cardiac  enlargement  may  be  traced  in  some 
of  the  worst  cases  of  chlorosis  to  the  associ- 
ated vascular  condition ;  and  the  mitral  valve 
is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  attacked  by  endo- 
carditis in  rheumatic,  puerperal,  or  septic 
fever.  Hsmorrhages,  gastric  ulcer,  and  ex- 
ophthalmic goitre  are  beUeved  to  occur  with 
comparative  frequency  in  persons  of  the 
chlorotic  diathesis. 

Pathology.— The  deficiency  of  the  indi- 
vidual red  corpuscle  in  heemoglobin,  and  the 
deficiency  of  the  blood  in  red  and  white 
corpuscles,  indicate  an  imperfect  growth  of 
the  red  corpuscles  and  an  imperfect  produc- 
tion of  the  cellular  elements  of  the  blood. 
With  this  blood-state  there  is  undoubtedly 
associated  a  hypoplastic  or  dwarfish  condi- 
tion of  the  blood-vessels.  In  the  embryo 
the  blood  and  blood-vessels  are  developed 
from  the  same  elements,  the  former  making 
its  appearance  within  the  cells  which  produce 
the  latter.  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  anomaly  of  blood  and  the  anomaly 
of  vessels  are  to  be  considered  as  together 
an  expression  of  some  congenital  defect  of  the 
blood- vascular  system,  leading  to  imperfect 
growth  both  of  blood  and  of  vessels.  Any 
mdividual  possessing  a  blood-vascular  system 
thus  anomalous  labours  under  a  peculiar 
diathesis,  or  debility  of  the  corpuscles  and 
circulatory  system,  and  is  said  to  be  a  chlorotic 


tvhject,  or  to  possess  the  ehloroHe  eonaiiiU' 
Hon  or  diathebia. 

If  the  other  systems  of  the  body  are  foil- 
sized  (which  is  not  always  the  case),  the 
dwarfish  condition  of  the  arteries  of  the 
chlorotic  subject  and  the  scanty  supply  oi 
hemoglobin  may  have  some  ftiiliculty  in 
satisfying  the  ordinary  demands  for  blood, 
and  especially  for  oxygen.  This  difficulty 
of  the  blood-vascular  system  will  become 
a  breakdown  when  the  processes  of  ali- 
mentation are  deranged  from  which  the 
blood  derives  the  materials  for  its  mainte- 
nimce,  or  when  the  blood  is  wasted  by  the 
excessive  demands  of  growth,  development, 
or  hemorrhage.  Such  a  result  is  more  likely 
to  happen  at  periods  of  extraordinary  de- 
mand within  tlie  economy,  of  which  the 
establishment  of  menstruation  is  the  chief. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  exposure  to  the  causes 
referred  to  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  symp- 
toms of  chlorosis,  when  they  might  not  aflect 
the  blood  of  an  ordinary  (non-chlorotic)  in- 
dividual. 

The  symptoms  of  uncomplicated  chlorosts 
are  due  to  aglobulism  or  deficiency  of  oxygen 
in  the  system  (see  Blood,  Morbid  Conditions 
of).  When  chlorosis  advances  to  complete 
antemia,  by  the  implication  of  the  plasma,  a 
new  series  of  phenomena  present  themselves, 
prominent  among  which  are  loss  of  flesh  and 
cedema  of  the  extremities. 

The  cardiac  enlargement  and  valvular  dis- 
ease are  directly  referable  to  the  vascular 
hypoplasia,  that  is,  to  the  obstruction  caused 
by  the  narrow  calibre  of  the  aorta.  The  con- 
nexion between  the  blood-vascular  condition 
and  that  of  the  generative  organs  is  more 
complex.  On  the  one  hand,  the  chlorotic 
diathesis  or  actual  chlorosis  interferes  with 
the  development  and  activity  of  the  ovaries 
and  uterus ;  on  the  otlier  hand,  disorders  of 
the  sexual  Unctions  are  occasionally  exciting 
causes  of  aglobulism. 

A  variety  of  suggestions  have  been  ofTered 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  derangement  of 
the  alimentary  processes  in  the  bowels  im- 
poverishes the  blood  in  chlorotic  subjects. 
Sir  Andrew  Clark  maintains  that  when  the 
bowels  are  inadequately  relieved,  ptomaines 
and  leuoomaines  are  produced  within  the  in- 
testine and  absorbed  into  the  blood, '  where 
they  originate  in  girls  of  a  nervous  type  of 
organisation  those  alterations  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  blood  which  constitute  the  true 
pathogeny  of  this  ansemia.'  Another  sugges- 
tion is,  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  generated 
in  the  bowels  destroys  the  organic  compounds 
of  iron  ^hich  go  to  form  hemoglobin.  Ac- 
cording to  a  third  suggestion,  substances 
containing  animal  gum,  which  are  developed 
in  excess  witliio  the  alimentary  c«iial  of 
the  girl  or  woman,  being  required  for  the 
after-nourishment  of  the  embryo,  act  in- 
juriously on  the  haemoglobin  molecule.  Still 
another  theory  is,  that,  from  a  deficiency  of 
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hjdroohlorie  acid  in  the  Bystem,  iron  enters 
the  blood  in  forms  which  cuinot  be  sssimi- 
Ifttfld  1^  the  oorpiiideB. 

Dii«ro8i8. — CblorosiB  has  ohiefiy  to  be  die- 
tingnished  from  s^ptomatic  and  pernioioaB 
eiuemia.  The  points  by  which  the  diagncwis 
may  be  accomplished  baTe  been  sufficiently 
indieated.  Leuktemia  may  be  readily  recog- 
niaed  by  a  careflil  examination  of  the  blood 
uid  spleen.    See  also  An£HU,  Pebnicious. 

PsoaMoaiB. — The  prognosia  is  highly  fa- 
TOQnble  as  regards  fife ;  and  a  speedy  cure 
mi;  be  assured  in  uncomplicated  oases  sub- 
jected to  careful  treatment. 

Thbatmbitt.— The  success  of  a  psrticular 
matbod  of  treatment  of  simple  chlorosis  is 
one  of  the  strongest  argunents  in  &TOur  of 
the  correctness  of  the  preceding  view  of  the 
wthology  of  the  disease.  The  condition 
being  one  of  aglobnlism,  the  treatment  em- 
ployed will  be  so  far  simpler  than  that  of 
uuemia,  that  the  red  corpuscles  alone  have 
to  be  restored.  While  the  various  measures 
recommended  in  the  more  serious  blood-dis- 
order  ue  therefore  to  be  employed,  if  necee- 
Bar^Tjitwill  generally  be  found  that  iron  alone 
win  be  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure  in  ohioroeis, 
and  that  rapidly.  The  particular  form  in 
which  the  drug  is  to  be  presented  must  be 
carefully  selected  according  to  circumstances. 
These  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  article 
Akxxu,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  A 
free  npply  of  sunlight  is  essential,  and  must 
be  inssted  upon ;  and  physiolo^eal  rest  of 
the  blood  and  of  tiie  organs  of  circulation  is 
equally  necessary. 

J.  HiTCHKUi  Bkucb. 

0HOXifiHIA(xoXq.bile;andaVi,  blood). 
DzFimnoN.  —  This  term  literally  denotes 
that  condition  in  which  the  blood  contains 
some  or  all  of  the  bile  constituents  which  ' 
have  been  secreted  by  the  hepatic  cells,  and  ' 
subsequently  reabsorbed,  either  directly  by  , 
(he  eapillaries  or  via  the  lymphatics.    It  is 
usual  to  include  the  symptoms  which  this 
date  induces  imder  the  expression  'jaundice,' 
which  is  more  properly  only  one  of  the  mani- 
festations of  the  oironlation  of  a  bile-oontain- 
ing  blood ;  and  hence  the  word  cholsmia  has 
come  to  have  a  more  restricted  a^plicaticm, 
eonesp<Hiding  to  the  icterua  gravu  of  older 
writers,  or  even  to  have  fallen  into  disTue. 

SniPT0]i8.---The  symptoms  of  cholemia 
are  very  variable  in  their  occurrence  and 
severity.  Jaundice  is  certainly  the  most  con- 
stant, and  is  elsewhere  fully  treated  ot  The 
derangements  of  digestion,  which  depend  on 
exclaaion  of  bile  from  the  alimentary  canal, 
are  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  effects  of  viti- 
ated blood.  But  the  slow  ptdse,  bitter  taste 
in  the  mouth,  pruritus,  cutaneous  eruptions, 
hmnarrhage8,wakeftdne8s,  yellow  vision,  and 
certain  nervous  phenomena,  some  or  all  of 
which  so  constantly  accompany  jaundice,  are 
obnooily  attributable  to  this  cause. 
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The  explanation  of  these  eympt<ans  is  not 
altogether  clear,  owing  in  great  part  to  our 
ignorance  of  the  intimate  nature  of  bile- 
secreticm,  and  of  the  exact  share  taken  by 
the  liver  in  urea-formation  and  other  meta- 
bolic processes.  In  obstructive  jaundice  the 
bile-pigments  are  soon  absorbed  from  the 
occluded  biliary  passages,  and  are  obviously 
the  cause  of  the  icteric  discoloration  of  the 
skin  and  tissues.  Later  the  bile-salts  are  dif- 
fused into  the  blood-current,  and  doubtless 
they  are  responsible  for  the  slow  pulse  so 
commonly  found  in  jaundice  nnassociated 
with  pyrexia,  and  also  for  the  destruction  of 
blood-eorposeles  and  consequent  petechis 
and  other  hemorrhages,  since  these  eondi- 
tions  are  well  known  to  follow  the  artificial 
injection  of  bile-salts  into  the  blood.  The 
bitter  taste,  as  also  the.  pruritus,  are  probably 
due  to  the  same  cause.  Whether  the  various 
cutaneous  eruptions  are  the  expression  of  the 
local  irritation  of  a  bile-containing  blood,  or, 
as  is  more  probable,  of  some  trophic  dis- 
turbance, determined  by  the  toxic  materials 
acting  through  the  nervous  system,  cannot  be 
affirmed.  The  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant symptoms  of  cholKmia,to  which  the  term 
has  sometimes  been  limited,  are  the  nervous 
symptoms.  It  is  well  known  that  many  cases 
of  bile. retention,  even  of  considerable  severity, 
may  run  a  prolonged  coarse,  and,  except  for 
the  jaundice,  be  aJmost  unaccompanied  by 
other  symptoms  directly  referable  to  the 
vitiated  blood ;  bat  in  some,  even  when  the 
jaundice  is  but  slight  or  even  quite  absent, 
nervous  symptoms  of  a  ^rave  character  super- 
vene, often  with  considerable  suddenness. 
The  general  character  of  these  manifestations 
is  an  increasing  drowsiness,  which  deepens 
into  comm  osually  fatal.  Preceding  this,  a 
stage  of  excitement,  with  noisy  violent  de- 
lirium, may  occur,  or  sometimes  convulsions 
of  varying  severity.  There  is  a  noticeable 
absence  of  headache,  in  the  writer's  ex- 
perience, offering  therein  a  marked  con- 
trast to  UTEemia,  with  which  by  some  the 
state  now  described  has  been  considered 
identical.  The  general  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient is  that  of  this  *  typhoid  state,'  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  coma  or  convulsion.  With  our 
present  knowledge  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
suggest  the  cause  for  these  symptoms :  the 
prevailing  view  is  that  they  are  toxic,  the 
poison  being  developed  in  the  body  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  perverted  hepatic  functions. 
But  whilst  it  may  be  said  with  certainty  that 
they  are  not  due  to  accumulation  of  cnoles- 
terin  in  the  blood  (cholesterefmia),  as  was 
formerly  stated,  it  remains  uncertain  whether 
the  poisonous  material  is  actually  excess  of 
bile-salts,  or,  what  is  far  more  probable,  of 
nitrogenous  derivatives  of  proteid  digestion, 
which,  in  the  normal  action  of  the  hver, 
would  be  converted  into  bile-salts  or  urea. 
The  close  relationship  existing  between  the 
bile-forming  and  urea-forming  functions  of 
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the  liver  should  not  be  forgotten ;  nor  also 
the  fact  that  the  bile  is  normally  one  of  the 
most  important  channels  whereby  toxic  sub- 
stances are  eliminated  from  the  organinm, 
whether  these  be  poisons  introduced  &om 
without  or  developed  in  the  Uver  or  other 
tissue  as  results  of  morbid  metabolism.  The 
suppression  of  the  biliary  secretion  or  its 
obstructed  excretion  readUy  explains  bow  a 
blood-poisoning  may  be  engendered,  though 
the  exact  source  and  nature  of  the  poison 
may  not  as  yet  be  accurately  known.  Another 
explanation  of  these  syinptoma  has  been  put 
forward  by  Cohnheim,  who,  comparing  them 
to  the  delirium  oiten  seen  at  and  after  the 
crisis  of  acute  diseases,  attributed  them  to 
cerebral  inanition,  coupled  with  an  excessive 
albuminous  disintegration  in  the  tissues. 

Tbbatment. — This  usually  resolves  itself 
into  removing  the  cause  of  the  bile-retention ; 
when  this  is  impossible,  but  little  can  be 
done  for  the  resulting  symptoms.  The  itch- 
ing of  the  skin  may  sometimes  be  consider- 
ably allayed  by  alkaline  baths,  or  by  causing 
profuse  sweating  by  pilocarpine  or  hot-air 
oaths.  It  often  subsides  independently  of 
treatment,  to  recur  again  with  increased  seve- 
rity, especially  at  night.  The  internal  ad* 
ministntion  of  bicarbonate  of  potassium,  a 
method  commonly  adopted  in  jaundice  from 
most  causes,  also  relieves  the  pruritus.  Active 
diaphoresis,  with  a  brisk  purge  and  blisters  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  are  indicated  for  the 
cerebral  symptoms.  Very  little  benefit  ap- 
pears to  follow  such  remedies  as  the  bromides 
if  given  for  the  convulsive  seizures,  but  I 
leeches  to  the  temples  are  of  occasional  ser- 
vice if  indicated.  W.  H.  Allchin. 

CHOLAGOGUES  (x'>\%  bile ;  and  ,1yu, 
I  move). —  Definition. — Substances  which 
lessen  the  amount  of  bile  in  the  blood.  I 

ENmiEBATioN. — The  principal  cholagognes 
are  Mercury  and  its  preparations — especially 
Calomel  and  Blue  Pill;  Podophyllum  and 
Podophyllin;  Euonymin,  Iridm;  Ipecacn* 
anha;  Aloes;  Bhubarb;  Sodium  Sahcylate, 
Sodium  Phosphate,  and  Sodium  Sulphate. 

Action  and  Uses. — The  liver  has  a  two- 
fold action — it  forms  bile,  which  is  poured 
into  the  duodenum ;  and  it  also  excretes  : 
the  bile  which  has  been  re-absorbed  from  the 
duodenum  and  carried  back  to  the  liver  by 
the  portal  circulation.  Much  bile  thus  cir- 
culates continually  between  the  liver  and 
duodenum,  while  part  is  carried  down  the 
intestine  with  the  ftecea,  and  its  place  sup- 
plied by  newly  formed  bile.  When  the  ■ 
quantity  circulating  in  this  way  is  too  great 
to  be  completely  excreted  by  l^e  liver,  it 
enters  the  general  circulation  and  produces 
symptoms  of  biliousness.  These  are  removed 
by  the  so-called  cholagogues,  which  probably 
act  by  sthnulating  the  duodenum,  and  thus 
carrying  the  bile  so  for  down  the  intestine 
as  to  interfere  with  re-absorption.  Amongst 


the  best  cholagogues  are  the  preparations  o: 
mercury,  which,  with  the  exception  of  tbi 
perchloride,  do  not  increase  the  secreting 
power  of  the  Uver,  nor  augment  the  quantity 
of  bile  formed  by  it.  Their  utility  is  greatlj 
increased  by  combination  with  a  salin* 
purgative,  which  still  further  clears  out  thi 
intestine,  and  completely  prevents  any  re 
absorption  of  bile.  Other  cholagogues,  sucl 
as  podophyllin,  rhubarb,  and  aloes,  actual!; 
increase  the  secretion  of  bile  by  the  Uvei 
At  the  same  time,  they  probably  prevent  it 
re-absorption,  in  a  similar  way  to  merenriaL 
and  salines.  T.  Lauder  Brdntox. 

CHOIiELITHIASIS  CtoAq,  bile;  an 
\l6os,  a  stone). — The  condition  of  system  as 
sociated  with  gall-stones.   See  Gau^Stokes 

CHOIiKBA.  ASIATIC.  —  Synon. 
Epidemic,  Spasmodic,  or  Malignant  Cholera 
Fr.  Cholira  Aeiatique ;  Ger.  Atiatisch 
Cholera ;  ItaL  Colera  Asiatico. 

Definition.- — Asiatic  cholera  is  a  specifi 
disease,  characterised  by  violent  vomitiui 
and  purging,  with  rice-water  evacuatiouf 
cramps,  prostration,  collapse,  and  tending  t 
run  a  rapidly  fatal  course.  It  is  capable  c 
being  communicated  to  persons  otherwise  i 
sound  health,  through  the  dejecta  of  patient 
suffering  from  the  disease.  These  excreta  ar 
most  commonly  disseminated  among  a  com 
munity,  and  taken  into  the  system,  by  mean 
of  drinking-water,  or  in  fact  by  anythiu 
swallowed  which  contains  the  speciSo  oi 
ganisms  passed  from  cholera  patients.  I: 
badly  ventilated  rooms,  the  atmosphere  ma 
become  so  fully  charged  with  the  exhalation 
from  patients  suffering  from  cholera  as  t 
poison  persons  employed  in  nursing  the  sic! 
In  the  same  way,  people  engf^ed  in  carryin 
the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  iioi. 
cholera  for  burial,  or  in  washing  their  soile 
linen,  may  contract  the  malady.  In  a  drie 
condition  the  organisms  contained  in  choler 
excreta  may  retain  their  dangerous  propei 
ties  for  a  considerable  period. 

Asiatic  cholera  is  endemic  in  certain  part 
of  British  India,  where,  from  time  to  time,  i 
assumes  an  epidemic  character,  and  is  si: 
then  to  spread,  through  the  means  abov 
indicated,  along  the  chief  lines  of  huma 
intercourse,  and  so  to  extend  over  the  work 

HisTOBT.— Since  the  days  of  Hippocrates 
medical  practitioners  residing  in  various  part 
of  Europe  have  described  a  disease  whic! 
they  called  cholera.  The  nosology  of  thi 
affection  was  hardly  a  matter  of  donbt  wit 
them,  and  it  is  omy  in  modem  times  tha 
the  question  has  arisen,  as  to  whether  th 
cholera  commonly  met  with  among  us  i 
identical  in  its  nature  with  Asiatic  eholen 
Doubtless,  if  we  compare  isolated  cases  w 
may  find  that  the  symptoms  which  tfaes 
sJTections  induce  are  very  similar  ;  but  thos 
who  have  lived  beyond  the  endemic  area  c 
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Anatie  eht^n,  and  watched  the  disease 
^iread  from  India  over  Europe  and  America, 
can  K«rcely  mistake  thie  malignant  malady 
for  simple  cholera.  Asiatic  cholera  was 
onknowD  in  Eorope  befinv  the  year  1829-80, 
ihhougfa  it  has  existed  in  India  for  mxay 
Knttuies.  It  is  tnie  we  have  no  aceonnta  of 
eholem  extending  throughont  the  whole  of 
HindDstan  prior  to  the  year  1817,  bat  this 
uises  from  the  circomstance  that  it  was  only 
■I  (bs  commeocement  of  the  present  century 
ih&tUie  British  Government  began  to  bind 
the  heterogeneous  principaUties  of  India  into 
DDion,  and  thus  render  it  possible  for  ns  to 
lOthei  together  authentic  details  regarding 
ihe  disease,  as  it  spread  from  one  province 
la  another. 

We  cannot  here  ftiUy  consider  the  relations 
whidi  nnquestionahly  exist  between  the 
npidi^  <rf  the  diffusion  of  cholera  from  the 
Eut  over  Eorope,  and  the  increased  &cilitie8 

of  eommuuication  that  have  recently  been 
fsUbliahed  between  India  and  Persia  and 
Anbia,  also  from  Hindustan  to  Bussia  and 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  For 
mst&nce,  sixty  years  ago  the  passage  from 
Bombay,  np  the  Arabian  and  Persian 
G11I&,  could  only  be  undertaken  at  certain 
■M»na  of  the  year  when  the  winds  were 
^vonrable,  and  even  then  the  voyage  was 
difficult  to  accomplish ;  now  large  steamers 
ran  e^'ery  week  from  Bombay  to  Bassorah 
isd  the  intermediate  porte  along  the  Persian 
GnU^  and  others  pass  with  equal  rapidity  to 
the  TarioQs  towns  hindering  the  Bed  Bea. 
Bat  althongh  we  cannot  enter  farther  into 
thii  subject,  we  must,  in  order  to  appreciate 
:he  iatnre  of  cholera,  glance  at  the  ehrono- 
kgieal  order  of  some  of  the  principal  out- 
bmsts  of  the  disease,  which  have  been  die- 
teminated  from  British  India  over  the  world. 

In  1817  cholera  spread  rapidly  thronghout 
Ben^,  extending  daring  the  following 
vear  over  the  greater  part  of  Hindustan,  and 
from  thence  to  Ceylon,  Burmah,  and  China. 
The  disease  was  communicated  from  Bombay 
vMthe  Persian  Gulf  in  1620-21,  and  travelled 
northward,  bat  did  not  extend  into  Europe. 

Dniing  the  year  1826  cholera  again  broke 
rat  over  Bengal,  and,  passing  tbroogh  the 
Pnojaab,  it  entered  Cabnl  in  1828,  and  from 
theon  extended  to  Persia,  uid  00  to  Bnssia 
dnrinK  the  years  18S9-80,  and  over  the  whole 
of  Europe  and  the  greater  part  of  America. 

In  1840-41  cholera  accompanied  a  British 
fivce  despatched  from  Calcutta  to  China ;  it 
broke  oat  among  our  troops  on  their  voyage 
to  that  conntry,  and,  having  spread  through - 
Old  the  Chinese  and  Burmese  empires,  it 
pused  m  1848-44  through  Kashgar  to  Bok- 
hara, and  eo  to  Cabul.  From  Afghanistan  the 
disease  extended  eonth  into  Scinde,  and  west- 
«ud  in  1845-46  through  Persia  to  Bussia 
and  Europe,  reaching  America  in  1848. 

In  1849  cholera  was  very  faXei  over  Bengal; 
ud  daring  the  season  of  1851-62  it  was  com* 


mnnieated  through  the  Pnnjauh  and  Bombay 
reqwctively  to  Persia  uid  Arabia;  and  in 
1868-64  it  spread  vut  Bussia  and  Egypt 
with  frightfiif  vimlence  throughout  Europe 
and  Amuiea. 

During  the  years  1860-61-62  cholera  pre- 
vailed to  an  alarming  extent  throughout 
Bengal  and  the  Central  Provinces,  and  in 
1664-^  in  Bombay  and  along  the  ehores  of 
the  Bed  Sea ;  thence  it  passed  with  pilgrims 
from  Mecca  to  Egypt,  and  so  to  Europe,  and 
for  the  fourth  time  to  America.  It  is  well  to 
fix  our  attention  on  the  lessons  to  be  learnt 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  history  of  these 
early  epidemics  of  Asiatic  cholera ;  because, 
subsequently  to  1866,  the  rapid  and  com- 
plicated means  of  transit  between  India  and 
Europe  has  rendered  it  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  trace  the  spread  of  the  disease 
westward  through  the  Bed  8ea  route. 

These  oatbnrats  of  epidemic  cholera  were 
remarkably  sudden  in  their  advent,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  people  in  the  affected 
locality  being  attacked  by  the  disease  within 
a  few  days  after  it  appeared  among  them. 
The  malady  almost  invariably  died  out  from 
among  the  inhabitants  of  a  coimtry  under 
its  influence  during  the  cold  seasons  of  the 
year,  to  re-appear  on  the  approach  of  summer. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  disease  was  most 
deadly  during  the  first  year  of  the  epidemic ; 
it  decreased  in  violence  the  second  season, 
and  then  gradually  disappeared,  seldom 
prevailing  in  any  one  looah^  for  more  than 
three  eonseentive  years. 

£tiou>ot. — The  more  we  study  the  eariy 
histOTy  of  Asiatic  cholera,  the  better  shall  we 
understand,  Hhalt  every  outburst  of  the  disease 
which  occTUTpd  beyond  the  confines  of  India 
might  invariably  be  traced  back  through  a 
series  of  cases  to  that  country.  The  disease 
has  never  broken  out  spontaneously  in  any 
part  of  the  world — no  omoant  of  filth,  of  bad 
food,  or  climatic  influences  has  up  to  ihe 
present  time  induced  a  widespread  epidemic 
of  cholera :  it  has  invariably  spread  from  its 
endemic  area  over  the  world.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  coimtries  far  removed  from  Hin- 
dustan, and  having  limited  communication 
with  that  empire,  such  as  Australia,  have  not 
experiraiced  the  disease;  whereas  states  in 
proportion  as  they  are  hrooght  into  intiniate 
relation  with  India  become  subject  to  otit> 
breaks  of  cholera. 

Many  of  the  earliest  Anglo-Indian  authors 
declared  their  conviction  that  the  disease 
was  contagions;  others  dispnted  this  idea; 
bat  all  agreed  that  cholera,  when  extendmg 
over  a  country,  often  settled  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  low-lying,  ill-drained,  and  over- 
crowded localities,  and  that  it  frequently  left 
unharmed  people  residing  beyond  the  af- 
fected area,  although  they  might  have  been 
employed  in  attending  patients  suffering  from 
the  disease.  It  remained  for  Dr.  Snow,  in 
1864,  to  explain  this  apparent  mystery,  and 
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to  demoiutntte,  u  he  did  1^  means  of  the 
Broftd  Street  case,'  that  the  poison  which 
OS  uses  cholera  is  contained  in  the  excre- 
ments of  those  suffering  from  the  disease, 
and  '  that  if  by  leakage,  soakage  from  cess- 
pools  or  drains,  or  through  reckless  casting 
out  of  slops  and  wash-water,  any  taint,  how- 
ever small,  of  the  infective  material  gets 
access  to  wells,  and  other  eources  of  drinking- 
water,  it  imparts  to  enormous  volumes  of 
water  the  power  of  propagating  the  disease  * 
(Simon).  Cholera  patients  cannot,  in  fact, 
communicate  the  atfection  to  others,  unless 
by  means  of  the  discharges  which  they  pass. 
Persons  attending  them  run  no  risk  of  con- 
tracting the  disease,  provided  they  are  pro- 
tected from  swallowing  the  organic  matter 
passed  by  the  sick ;  but  in  badly  ventilated 
rcoms,  this  material,  having  been  dissemi- 
nated through  the  atmosphere,  may  be  taken 
into  the  system  by  attendants  and  so  poison 
them. 

Sir  William  Aitken  observes  that  the  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  commtmicsbihty  of 
cholera  by  means  of  water  or  food,  con- 
taminated with  cholera  dejecta,  has  since 
1854  become  almost  overwhelming.  A  re- 
markable instance  of  the  kind,  reported  by 
the  late  Mr.  Netten  BadcUffe,  took  place  in 
East  London  during  the  year  18GG ;  and 
previous  to  this  time,  tbe  circumstances  of 
a  case  came  under  tbe  writer's  notice,  in 
which  a  small  quantity  of  a  fresh  rice-water 
stool,  passed  by  a  patient  suffering  from 
cholera,  was  accidentally  mixed  with  some 
four  or  five  gaUons  of  water,  and  the  mix- 
ture exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  tropical 
sun  for  twelve  hours.  Early  the  following 
morning  nineteen  people  each  swallowed 
about  an  ounce  of  this  contaminated  water 
— they  only  partook  of  it  once— but  within 
thirty-six  hours  five  of  these  nineteen  persons 
were  seized  with  cholera.  In  this  instance 
the  choleraic  evacuation  did  not  touch  the 
soil :  as  it  was  passed,  so  was  it  swallowed  ; 
but  (and  this  is  most  important  to  remember) 
it  had  been  largely  diluted  with  impure  water, 
and  the  mixture  had  been  exposed  to  the  Ught 
and  heat  of  a  tropical  sun  for  twelve  hours. 

Professor  Pettenkofer  hold^  that  if  the 
excreta  from  patients  suffering  from  cholera 
pass  into  the  earth,  they  may  there,  under 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  soil,  moisture,  and 
neat,  undei^  changes,  and,  having  risen  as 
a  miasma  into  the  air,  be  absorbed,  and 
act  as  a  poison  on  persons  predisposed  to 
the  disease.  It  appears  certain  that  cholera 
germs  cannot  multiply  unless  exposed  to 
a  definite  range  of  temperature ;  they  also 
require  moisture,  containing  certain  chemical 
substances,  for  their  development  and  growth. 
The  evidence  brought  together  by  Professor 

I  thia  di»coTery,  the  resalt  of  rigid  scientific 
investigation,  Dr.  Snow  rendered  on  immenBO  ser- 
vice to  mankind  which  has  not  been  ncogniwd  as 
folly  u  it  should  be. — Ennoa. 


B.  Koch  and  Ot.  Oaffky  in  their  admirable 
report  on  cholera  in  Egypt,  and  in  India,  in 
1888,  published  in  Berlm  1887.  is  sufi&cient 
to  convince  the  writer  that  the  germs  <^  Asi- 
atic cholera  consist  of  a  specific  bacillus. 
This  micro-organism  is  found  in  the  content! 
of  the  intestinal  oan^,  and  in  the  mattei 
passed  by  persons  suffering  from  cholera, 
We  know  that  if  such  excreta  gain  access 
through  water  or  food  to  the  intestinal  canaJ 
of  persons  predisposed  to  cholera,  they  ma> 
become  affected  with  the  disease,  and  so  wc 
conclude  that  the  symptoms  characteristic  ol 
Asiatic  cholera  are  in  some  way  dependent 
on  the  action  of  the  cholera  bacillus.  From 
the  researches  of  Dr.  Cartwright  Wood,  Pro- 
fessor Hueppe,  and  other  autboritieB,  wc 
learn  that  infections  organisms  are  eapabU 
of  spUtting  up  the  particles  of  living  albU' 
men  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and 
that  these  dissociated  elements  may  combine 
to  form  specific  basic  poisons:  organisms, 
constituting  a  definite  species,  produce  the 
poison  of  cholera,  and  exist  at  all  times  in 
the  soil  throughout  the  endemic  area  of  the 
disease ;  but  in  this,  its  saprophytic  form,  the 
microbe  has  but  feeble  action  on  Uving  albu' 
men ;  it  may,  however,  under  certain  condi- 
tions of  tbe  soil,  temperature,  and  so  on, 
become  exceedingly  vigorous,  in  fact,  para- 
sitic, and  then  it  can  break  up  hving  albu- 
minoid elements  into  combinations  possess- 
ing toxic  properties.  We  may  thus  fonn 
some  idea  as  to  the  rdation  that  exists  be- 
tween endemic  and  epidemic  Asiatic  cholera, 
and  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
disease  develops  in  certain  localities,  and  from 
thence  spreads  at  times  over  the  world  alon^ 
the  Unes  of  human  intercourse.  As  Dr.  C. 
Wood  remarks,  it  is  possible  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  Pasteur's  vaccines,  the  cholera  mi- 
crobe, when  in  its  saprophytic  form,  may  pro- 
tect human  beings  subject  to  its  influence  from 
tbe  more  deadly  action  of  the  same  organism 
when  it  has  burst  forth  into  parasitic  growth, 
and  if  such  be  the  case,  may  we  not  hope  to 
discover  means  whereby  human  beings  can  be 
preserved  from  the  effects  of  Asiatic  cholera  ? 
Drs.  Pye-Smith  and  Ijauder  Brunton,  firom 
experiments  made  with  choleraic  discharges, 
are  inclined  to  think  tliat  tbe  outpouring 
of  fluid  from  the  glands  of  tbe  intestinal 
canal  in  this  disease,  is  due  to  paralysis 
of  the  mesenteric  nerves  in  connexion  with 
ganglia  derived  from  the  solar  plexus.  It  may 
be  that  the  poison  produced  by  the  cholera 
bacillus  has  some  such  effect ;  but  it  is  a  long 
step  from  the  fact  that  microbes  are  capable 
of  producing  certain  toxic  compounds  to  the 
proof  that  Asiatic  cholera  depends  on  the  influ- 
ence of  this  poison  on  the  mesenteric  nen-es. 

Predisposing  Causes. — As  far  back  as  18GH, 
in  a  work  published  by  the  writer  on  Asiatic 
cholera,  the  following  observations  occur 
(p.  420) :— '  With  the  exception  of  the  specific 
eholera-infecting  matter,  I  entirely  ignore  all 
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other  eaiues,  or  oombination  of  caa&es,  as 
eqiable  of  producing  thia  disease.  The  oir- 
cmnstancee  under  which  people  live  may 
predispose  them  to  the  action  of  the  or- 
ganism ;  but  neither  air,  water,  nor  any 
other  agency  can  indnce  an  attack  of  cholera, 
tbon^  many  of  them  may  serve  as  media 
1^  which  the  infecting  matter  ia  oonveyed 
into  the  intestineB.'  F.  888  and  p.  402 
'From  researeheB  I  have  instituted  into  this 
matter,  then  is  reason  to  believe  ttiat  the 
acids  of  a  healthy  stomach  destroy  the 
orginio  molecnlar  matter  in  decomposing 
eholmio  dejecta,  so  that  when  swallowed  in 
I  eonctintrated  form  they  may  be  so  acted  on 
by  the  gastric  juice  as  to  have  their  infecting 
power  destroyed;  but  when  swallowed  di- 
luted with  water,  a  portion  of  the  fluid  pro- 
bably passes  at  once  throng  the  stomach, 
sod  r^kching  the  alkaline  contents  of  the 
BQUtU  intestines,  begins  its  work  of  destruc- 
tion upon  the  epitheUum.'  'Persons  in 
bad  health,  whether  suffering  from  actual 
dinaae,orinthe  less-defined  iU-faealth  which 
reaolts  from  imperCsct  hygienic  eondituKU, 
•re  those  most  apt  to  be  attacked  by  cholera. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  poor  of  our  large 
towns,  which  are  generally  situated  on  allu- 
vial BoiL  May  not  this  be  due  to  the  want 
of  a  healthy  acid  secretion  from  the  walls  of 
the  stomach,  which  their  more  vigorous 
nei^bonrs  are  blessed  with  ? '  Becent  inves- 
tigations have  added  little  beyond  this  to 
oar  knowledge  of  the  predisposing  causes  of 
Asiatic  cholera. 

AitATOincAi.  Chabactebs. — The  external 
appearances  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  have 
died  of  cholera  include  the  mottled  skin, 
■hnmlten  and  livid  appearance  of  the  limbs, 
ud  other  featores  heraaftw  described  as 
^MrsetOTistie  of  the  disease  dnring  the  stage 

eoU^Me.  The  temperatnre  of  the  body 
rim  after  death,  and  it  remains  warm  for 
■ome  tmie.  Itigor  mortis  sets  in  speedily, 
and  is  sometimes  aceomjianied  with  muscu- 
lar coDtractionB,  v^idch  displace  the  limbs  of 
the  corpse. 

After  death  in  the  stage  of  collapse  from 
Asiatic  cholera,  the  only  alteration  to  be 
discovered  in  the  tissues  and  the  blood  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  rapid  drain  of  water 
into  the  intestinal  canal  which  has  occurred 
doling  life.  The  mucous  surface  of  the 
sfannaeb  and  small  intestines  is  injected 
uid  swollen,  and  its  epithelium  is  shed  dur- 
ing life,  and  drops  off  from  the  mucous  mem- 
hnm  in  large  patches  within  an  hour  and 
s  half  after  death.  Dr.  Koch  states  that  the 
cholera  badllus  in  many  cases  is  found 
between  ^e  epithelium  and  the  basement 
nmnbrane,  and  also  within  the  tubular 
glands;  '  it  also  settles  in  lar^  numbers  on 
the  sni&ce  of  the  villi  of  the  mtestines,  and 
often  had  penetrated  into  their  tissue,  and  in 
■ome  instances  had  passed  as  far  as  the  mus- 
cnlar  layers  of  the  intestine.*   The  epithelial 


cells  lining  the  kidney-tnbules,  bladder,  and 
other  organs  are  found  detached  from  the 
basement  membrane,  but  they,  like  the  blood, 
do  not  contain  the  cholera  bacillus. 

Abnormalities  of  a  specific  nature,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  amount  of  blood 
contained  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
and  Inng^  have  been  described  b^  patholo- 
gists as  being  charaoteristic  of  Asiatic  cholera ; 
and  in  many  instances  after  deatli  from  this 
disease,  if  the  poat-mortem  examination  is 
delayed  for  a  few  hours,  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  will  be  found  full  of  blood,  together 
with  the  pulmonary  artery  and  its  divisions, 
while  the  lungs  are  collapsed  and  bloodless. 
But  there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  this 
state  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  the  condition 
above  described  is  notinfrequently  due  to^o«£- 
mortem  changes ;  for  if  the  bodies  of  those 
who  have  died  of  cholera  be  examined  imme- 
diately after  death,  the  left  side  of  the  heart 
will  often  be  found  as  full  of  viscid  blood 
aa  the  right  side.  A  peculiar  shrunken  con- 
dition of  the  lungs  exists,  depending  on  the 
dry  and  empty  state  of  the  bronchi,  which 
allows  the  elasticity  of  the  oilcans  to  drive  the 
air  ont  of  them  more  completely  than  usual 
after  the  chest  is  opened.'  On  the  other 
hand,  when  death  has  occurred  during  reac- 
tion, the  smaller  tubes  are  often  found  full  of 
pus,  and  ports  of  the  lungs  may  be  oedema- 
toqs,  or  even  in  a  state  of  broncho-pneu- 
monia (Fagge,  The  Prineiplti  and  Practice 
of  Medicine,  p.  287). 

Symptoms. — Asiatic  cholera  is  most  deadly 
at  the  commencement  of  an  epidemic,  and 
then  usually  begins  without  premonitory 
symptoms.  The  patient  feels  well  up  to 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  attack,  or,  it  may 
be,  goes  to  bed  and  sleeps  soundly  through 
the  night,  and  immediately  on  rising  in  Uie 
morning  is  seized  with  violent  purging  and 
vomiting.  After  the  first  outburst  of  the 
disease,  as  a  rule,  cholera  commences  with 
diarrhoea,  the  stools  being  copious  and 
watery,  followed  by  great  prostration  of 
strength,  with  a  peculiar  feeling  of  exhaus* 
tion  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach ;  the  sick 
person  suffers  from  nausea,  but  seldom  from 
actual  vomiting  or  pain  at  the  outset  of  the 
attack.  If  judiciously  treated,  many  patients 
recover  from  this,  the  firtt  stage  of  cholera  ; 
but  if  neglected  the  tendency  of  the  disease 
is  to  grow  rapidly  worse.  The  stools  be- 
come very  frequent,  and  resemble  in  appecu*- 
once  and  consistency  the  water  in  which 
rice  has  been  boiled.  These  liquid  evacua- 
tions flow  aw«r  from  the  sick  person  with  a 
sense  of  relief  rather  than  otherwise.  But 
the  patient  now  commences  to  vomit,  first 
throwing  up  the  contents  of  his  stomach,  and 
sulweqaently  all  the  water  he  drinks,  mixed 
with  muous  and  disintegrated  epitfaeUum. 

t  On  tbiB  subject  see  the  chapter  on  Epidemic 
Gbolem  in  I>r.  George  Jf^son's  MMcal  Lectuna 
and  £m(^«.— Editob. 
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The  fluid  ie  rejected  from  hie  mouth  with 
considerable  force,  and  this  odds  to  the  in- 
creasing  prostration  which  is  one  of  the  most 
urgent  and  marked  features  of  Uie  disease. 
The  patient  comphuns  of  intense  thirst,  and 
a  homing  heat  at  the  pit  of  his  stomach ;  he 
suffers  also  excruciating  pain  from  cramps 
in  the  muscles  of  the  extremities;  he  is 
terribly  restless ;  and  his  ur^^ent  cry  is  for 
water  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  that  some 
one  might  rub  his  limbs,  and  thus  relieve  the 
muscular  spasm.  Although  the  teniperatmre 
of  the  sick  person's  body  falls  below  the 
normal  standard,  he  complains  of  feeling 
hot,  and  throws  off  the  bed-clothes  in  order 
that  he  may  keep  himself  cool.  The  pulse 
is  rapid  and  very  weak  ;  the  respirations  are 
hurried ;  and  the  patient's  voice  becomes 
husky.  His  countenance  is  pinched,  and 
the  integument  of  his  body  feels  inelastic 
and  doughy,  while  the  skin  of  his  bands  and 
feet  becomes  wrinkled  and  pnrpli^  in  colour. 
The  duration  of  this,  the  second  tiage  of 
cholera,  is  very  uncertain.  It  may  last  for 
two  or  three  hours  only,  or  may  continue  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  hours ;  but  so  long  ae  the 
pulse  can  be  felt  at  the  wrist,  there  are  stUl 
good  hopes  of  the  sick  person's  recovery. 
The  weaker  the  pulse  becomes,  the  nearer 
the  patient  is  to  the  third,  or  collapte-atage 
of  cholera,  from  which  probably  not  more 
than  thirty-five  per  cent,  recover.  The  result, 
however,  depends  much  on  the  condition  of 
the  patient's  heart.  It  is  quite  possible, 
although  the  cases  must  be  rare,  that  a  sud- 
den outpouring  of  fluid  into  the  intestinal 
canal  has  been  sufficient  to  cause  syncope 
and  death  in  persons  suffering  from  weak 
heart,  before  uie  liquid  contents  the 
bowels  have  had  time  to  be  ejected  through 
the  mouth  or  anus. 

In  the  third  stage  of  the  disease  the 
vomiting  and  purging  continue,  although  in 
a  mitigated  form;  and  the  skin  is  covered 
with  clammy  perspiration,  especially  if  the 
cramps  are  still  severe.  We  now  cease  to 
be  able  to  feel  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  the 
lividity  of  the  extremities  and  surface  of  the 
body  increases,  the  patient  cannot  speak 
above  a  low  whisper,  his  breathing  is  very 
rapid,  his  eyeballs  are  deeply  sunk  in  their 
sockets,  and  hie  features  are  marvellously 
changed  within  a  few  hours.  The  lu-ine 
is  suppressed.  The  temperature  of  his  body 
may  fall  as  low  as  94**  F.  The  patient  re- 
mains terribly  restless,  longing  only  for  sleep, 
and  that  he  may  be  supplied  with,  water. 
His  intellect  is  clear,  but  he  seldom  ex- 
presses any  anxiety  regarding  worldly  affairs, 
although  fiiUy  conscious  of  the  dangerous 
condition  he  is  in;  sleep,  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  drinking-water,  are  the  sole  desires 
of  a  person  passing  through  the  collapse-stage 
of  cholera.  This  condition  seldom  lasts  for 
more  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  reaction 
either  commences  within  that  period,  or  the 


patient  dies  in  collapse,  or  he  passes  on  into 
the  tepid  ttage,  which  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hunted  ends  speedily  in  death.  In 
the  tcmid  stage  of  the  disease  ute  sick  person's 
body  feels  cold  to  the  touch,  but  the  tempera- 
ture, as  shown  by  the  thermometer,  begins 
to  rise  rapidly,  sometimes  marking  9^  or 
100°  F.  The  purging  and  vomiting  cease; 
and  the  patient  lies  in  a  semi-comatose  state, 
his  eyes  half-open,  the  ocular  conjunctiva 
being  deeply  congested,  the  cornea  hazy,  and 
the  pupils  fixed.  The  pulse  can  be  felt  at  the 
wrist,  out  the  respirations  are  very  hurried, 
suppression  of  urine  continues,  the  patient's 
body  is  bathed  in  a  cold  clammy  perspiration, 
the  skin  becomes  of  a  dusky  red  hue,  and 
death  too  frequently  closes  the  scene  within 
a  few  hours. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sick  person  having 
been  in  the  collapse-stage  of  cholera  emne 
twenty-four  hours  (it  may  be  a  longer  or 
shorter  period),  the  temperature  of  his  body 
may  begin  to  rise,  gradually  creeping  up  to 
the  normal  standard  ;  the  respirations  dimi- 
nish in  frequency ;  the  pulse  returns ;  the 
patient  can  sleep,  and  after  some  thirty-six 
hours  may  pass  a  little  urine :  in  fact,  the 
Actions  of  animal  life  are  slowly  restored, 
and  the  sick  person  recovers  his  health. 
Thie  desirable  result,  however,  is  not  infre- 
quently thwarted  by  various  complications 
which  arise  during  the  stage  of  reaction.  Of 
these  complications  the  following  are  the 
most  important :  suppression  of  urine ;  gas- 
tritis and  enteritis  ;  pulmonary  congestion ; 
meningitis:  sloughing  of  the  cornea;  ab- 
scesses over  the  body;  the  formation  of 
coagnla  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  or 
pulmonary  arteries:  hKmorrhage  firom  the 
bowels ;  and  roseola  choleraica. 

DiAONosi?.— The  question  of  the  diagnosiB 
of  Asiatic  cholers  is  discussed  in  the  article 
on  Choleraic  Diarrh(ea. 

pROONOsis. — The  means  of  forming  a  pro- 
gnosis in  cholera  may  best  be  gathered  from 
the  preceding  account  of  the  disease.  Speak- 
ing generally,  the  prognosis  depends  largely 
upon  the  stage  of  the  disease,  and  npon  the 
period  in  the  epidemic  at  which  the  case 
occurs — that  is,  according  as  the  patient  has 
been  seized  at  the  outbreak,  at  the  height,  or 
towards  the  end  of  an  epidemic. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  stage  of  Asiatic 
cholera  we  should  endeavour  to  atop  the 
purging,  and  without  doubt  opium  ia  the  dreg 
npon  which  we  may  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence relir  for  effecting  this  purpose.  When 
practising  in  the  endemic  area  of  cholera, 
the  writer  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  about 
pills  containing  one  grain  of  opium  and  four 
of  acetate  of  lead,  so  that,  if  called  to  see  a 
patient  suffering  f^om  the  disease  in  its  early 
stage,  no  time  was  lost  in  administering  one 
of  these  pills  suspended  in  water.  The  next 
thing  done  was  to  make  a  large  mustard 
poultice,  and  apply  it  over  the  whole  sur&ce 
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of  the  patient's  abdomen.  The  sick  person 
was  ordered  to  remain  in  bed,  and  to  be 
allowed  nothing  in  the  shape  of  food  or 
water;  but  he  might  suck  as  much  ice  as 
be  felt  inclined  for. 

If  the  patient  was  af^in  purged  after  the 
first  pill,  a  second  was  given,  and  a  third  (but 
not  msae)  after  each  loose  motion.  It  often 
hwpeued  that  the  first  or  second  pill,  to- 
gethiar  with  the  mnstard  pooltice.  ice,  and 
rest,  laffieed  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
diswse,  and  the  patient  recovered.  Suppos- 
ii^  this  treatment  not  to  succeed,  or  that  on 
firat  seeing  the  patient  it  be  found  that  he 
baa  passed  into  the  second  stage  of  the 
disease,  we  should  still  prescribe  the  pill,  as 
ibove  directed,  suspending  it  in  water,  because 
in  the  solid  form  it  might  be  rejected  entire, 
and  under  any  circumstances  it  would  take 
time  to  be  dissolved  by  the  fluid  contained 
in  the  stomach ;  the  mustard  poultice  also 
sboold  be  appUed,  and  the  sick  person  kept 
wum  and  in  bed.  Ice  is  invaluable  in  ilus 
stage  of  the  disease*  and  unless  a  person  has 
paued  tiiTong^  an  attack  of  elmlera,  it  is 
impossible  to  realise  the  immense  relief  it 
sflorda  It  should  be  given  in  small  lumps, 
the  sick  person  eating  and  swallowing  as 
moeb  ss  he  chooses.  He  will  frequently  de- 
Toor  &  pound  or  two  of  ice  in  the  course  of 
ui  hour,  and  he  cannot  take  too  much  of  it. 
In  the  treatment  of  cholera  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  value  of  ice.  The  patient 
^ould  be  prohibited  &om  drinking  water  or 
uij  other  fluid  beyond  that  which  he  gets 
tram  the  ice.  The  practitioner  must  be  firm 
on  this  point,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
entreaties  of  the  sick  man  or  his  friends  that 
be  maybe  permitted  to  swallow  even  a  small 
qnsntity  of  water ;  for  if  they  once  break 
uiron^  this  rule,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
limit  the  amount  of  liquid  the  patient  may 
wnntme.  If  this  treatment  does  not  che» 
tile  progress  of  the  malady,  we  may  prescribe 
Uuee  grains  of  acetate  of  lead  and  fifteen 
drops  of  dilated  acetic  acid  in  water  every 
wcood  hour,  and  fifteen  drops  of  diluted 
Bulpboric  acid  in  water  every  EJternate  hour, 
n  that  the  patient  should  take  a  draught,. 
£nt  of  one  mixture,  then  of  the  other, 
every  boar.  Five  drops  of  spirit  of  camphor 
>ns;  be  added  to  each  dose  of  the  medicine, 
bat  this  drug  requires  care  in  its  adminis- 
tration, and  should  seldom  be  continued 
beyond  five  or  six  doses  of  from  five  to  ten 
drops  each.  Should  the  vomiting  be  very 
MTere,  in  spite  of  the  free  administration  of 
a  second  mustard  poultice  shonld  be 
■nilied  over  the  abdomen ;  all  medicine  must 
thai  be  omitted  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  after 
vhich  time  a  scruple  of  calomel  may  be 
'^Tinkled  on  the  patient's  tongue,  and  he 
■noold  be  made  to  wash  it  down  with  a  little 
i«d  water.  The  cramps  are  best  relieved  by 
flMd-fiiction,  and  if  very  severe,  ease  may 
from  time  to  time  be  givoi  by  allowing  the 


patient  to  inhale  some  ether.  Hot-water 
bottles  should  be  applied  to  the  soles  of 
the  patient's  feet,  and  also  to  his  legs  and 
abdomen. 

Should  the  disease  have  reached  the  ool- 
lapse-stage  there  la  but  little  we  can  do  for 
the  patient.  Ice  must  still  be  given,  and, 
if  the  purging  is  frequent,  the  sulphuric  acid 
draught  (but  no  opium)  ma^  be  administered 
every  hour ;  beat  and  friction  may  with  ad- 
vance be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
body  ;  and  the  patient  may  now  be  permitted 
to  drink  Iced  water  in  moderation,  provided 
it  does  not  increase  the  vomiting.  Wine  and 
stimulants,  if  given  by  the  mouth,  do  harm 
in  this  stage  of  cholera ;  but,  if  the  piuging 
has  abated,  enemata  of  warm  beef-tea  and 
brandy  may  be  administered  by  the  rectum 
every  third  hour.  When  reaction  comes  on, 
we  must  guard  against  doing  too  much — it  is 
very  rare  indeed  to  see  a  patient  in  this  con- 
dition sink  from  exhaustion,  but  probably 
many  lives  are  lost  by  endeavours  erroneously 
made,  under  the  idea  of  keeping  up  the 
patient's  strength.  Iced  milk  or  arrowroot 
18  all  that  should  be  allowed  to  be  given  by 
the  month  for  some  time  after  reaction  has 
set  in;  but  enemata  such  as  those  above- 
mentioned,  administered  per  rectum  every 
five  or  six  hours,  or  nutrient  snppositoriefl, 
are  often  beneficial,  especially  if  the  stomach 
remains  irritable.  Under  these  circumstances 
we  not  infrequently  find  that  a  small  quan- 
tity of  solid  food  is  digested,  when  soup  and 
liquids  are  rejected.  In  each  case,  however, 
the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  experience 
must  guide  the  medical  practitioner  in  his 
treatment  of  the  sick  person  through  th6 
convalescent  stage  of  the  disease. 

With  reference  to  the  treatment  of  sup- 
pression of  urine  after  cholera,  we  should  get 
the  patient  to  drink  about  half  a  pint  of  water 
every  second  hour,  so  as  to  add  fluid  to  his 
blood.  Dry-cupping  over  the  loins  should  be 
employed;  and  ten  drops  of  the  tincture 
of  cantharidea  in  water  administered  every 
hour,  until  a  drachm  of  the  drug  has  been 
given.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that 
suppression  of  urine  after  cholera  is  a  most 
dangerous  complication,  and  there  is  very 
little  that  can  be  done  to  restore  the  sus- 
pended functions  of  the  kidneys. 

Fheventive  Tbeatuent. — Among  persons 
predisposed  to  its  influence,  the  infecting 
organisms  of  Asiatic  cholera  will  manifest 
their  eflects  on  the  system  within  five  days 
of  having  been  swallowed,  but  the  germs  of 
the  disease  do  not  always  engender  symp- 
toms of  virulent  cholera.  Nevertheless,  in 
milder  cases  of  the  disease  the  evacuations 
passed  by  the  patient  may  contain  the 
microbes  of  cholera,  and  may  therefore,  under 
favourable  conditions  for  its  development, 
produce  a  deadly  type  of  the  malady.  Conse- 
quently, the  following  remarks  are  applicable 
to  instances  of  so-called  cholerine,  as  well  as 
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to  the  severer  fortas  of  cholera.  If  the 
disease  has  appeared  within  a  neighbour- 
hood, a  Bearching  examination  must  be  made 
into  the  condition  and  source  of  the  local 
water-supply,  not  overlooking  that  of  the 
milk,  which  is  too  often  diluted  with  water 
before  being  sold.  All  surface  and  doubtful 
wells  or  reservoirs  (especially  those  in  the 
proximity  of  drains  and  cesspools)  should  be 
mmiediately  closed ;  and  it  is  desirable  that 
the  drinking-water,  before  being  consumed, 
should  be  carefully  boiled  and  filtered.  All 
accumulations  of  house  refuse  and  filth  must 
be  removed ;  and  dirty  places,  both  within 
and  without  uncleanly  premises  must  be 
freely  disinfected  and  cleansed.  There  is  no 
necessity  when  the  disease  is  prevalent  for 
making  any  alteration  in  the  usual  diet ;  but 
in  times  of  cholera  we  cannot  too  strongly 
insist  on  at  once  checking  any  tendency  to 
diarrhcea,  especially  if  it  be  of  a  watery 
nature.  Many  cases  of  incipient  cholera  have 
been  ^vented  from  running  on  into  danger- 
ous disease,  by  the  early  administration  of 
pills  containing  four  grains  of  acetate  of  lead 
and  one  of  opium,  one  pill  to  be  taken  after 
each  loose  motion,  to  the  extent  of  three  pills. 

If  called  to  treat  a  case  of  Asiatic  cholera, 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  nee-water 
stools,  and  the  matters  vomited,  are  dis- 
infected by  means  of  a  solution  of  mercury 
perchloride  or  some  other  germicide,  which 
should  be  poured  over  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  into  which  the  evacuations  are 
received  Arom  the  patient ;  and  directly  the 
dejecta  are  passed  from  the  sick  person,  a 
solution  of  one  part  of  carbolic  acid  to 
twenty  of  water  should  be  sprinkled  over 
them,  and  they  must  be  immediately  taken 
from  the  patient's  room,  and  disposed  of  as 
follows: — If  the  sewage  of  the  locality  is 
conveyed  away  by  means  of  a  constant 
water-supply,  the  disinfected  cholera  evacua- 
tion should  be  thrown  at  once  into  the  sewer. 
Drains  used  for  a  purpose  of  this  kind  must, 
however,  be  constantly  flushed  with  a  mix- 
ture containing  about  an  otmce  of  ferrous 
sulphate  to  a  pint  of  water.  But  if  the 
drainage  of  the  place  passes  into  a  cesspool, 
the  disinfected  cholera  stools  should  be 
buried  in  a  deep  hole  in  the  ground,  re- 
moved &om  wells,  and.  if  possible,  from 
human  habitations.  It  is  a  most  danger- 
ous practice,  however  carefully  cholera  stools 
have  been  disinfected,  to  allow  them  access 
to  a  cesspooL  The  room  in  which  the 
patient  has  been  treated  must  be  freely 
disinfected,  and  his  bedding  subsequently 
burnt.  If  the  sick  person  should  die,  the 
corpse  is  at  once  to  be  placed  in  s  coffin  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  lime,  charcoal,  and  car- 
bolic acid :  in  fact,  the  body  should  imme- 
diately be  buried  in  a  mixture  of  this  kind, 
and  the  coflin  with  its  contents  committed  to 
the  grave,  or,  better,  consumed  by  fire  with- 
in twenty-four  hoiurs  of  the  patient's  death. 


By  C&r  the  most  important  preventive 
measures  to  be  adopted  against  cholera  are 
to  provide  a  pure  supply  of  drinking-water, 
good  drainage,  ventilation,  and  cleaJihnese; 
for  these  means,  if  rightly  enforced,  must 
prevent  the  cholera  germ  from  spreading 
among  human  beings. 

The  Vienna  Cholera  Conference  has  de- 
cided that  quarantine  is  inapplicable  to  the 
circumstances  of  cholera;  but  this  subject, 
together  with  the  duties  incumbent  on 
sanitary  and  port  authorities  with  reference 
to  the  preventive  treatment  of  the  disease, 
hardly  falls  within  the  scope  of  this  article. 
See  QuARAKTiNX.  C.  N.  Macnamara. 

CHOLEBAIC  DIABBHCEA.  —  St- 

NON.:  Cholerine;  Sporadic  Cholera;  Fr.  Cho- 
ISra  sporadique  ;  Qer.  Sporadiache  Cholera. 

Dbfinition. — An  acute  catarrhal  affection 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  small  mtestines,  attended  with  vomiting 
and  diarrhma.  The  stools  consist  of  a 
serous  fluid,  containing  a  little  albumen. 
The  whole  s^tem  is  implicated  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  through  the  rapid  loss  of  water 
from  the  body,  and  its  imperfect  absorption 
through  the  intestinal  canu  during  the  active 
stages  of  the  disease. 

^TiOLOOY. — As  remarked  in  the  preceding 
article,  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  ques- 
tion has  arisen  as  to  whether  Asiatic  cholera 
and  simple  cholera  are  identical  diseases; 
but  it  seems  probable  that  any  obscurity 
which  may  exist  on  the  subject  occurs  from 
the  impression  that  similar  symptoms  are 
necessarily  produced  by  precisely  the  same 
causes.  It  appears  reasonable,  however,  to 
believe  that,  if  the  infecting  matter  of 
Asiatic  cholera,  when  introduced  into  the 
intestinal  canal,  induces  changes  such  as 
we  have  described,  decomposing  animal  or 
vegetable  substances,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, may  excite  analogous  changes  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  cEmoI, 
the  consequence  being  that  in  both  diseases 
a  drain  of  serous  fluid  takes  place  from  the 
bowels,  followed  by  symptoms  of  cholera. 
In  the  case  of  Asiatic  cholera,  however,  we 
believe  that  the  discharges  have  the  power, 
under  favouring  conditions,  of  propa^^trng  the 
disease,  whereas  the  evacuations  '  in  simple 
cholera  are  in  this  respect  less  pemicijus. 
Doubtless  climatic  and  meteorological  in- 
fluences materially  affect  the  susceptibility 
of  the  human  subject  to  disease,  and  conse- 
quently we  find  that  simple  cholera,  like  the 
malignant  form  of  the  malady,  is  apt  to 
prevail  as  an  epidemic  in  moist  or  wet 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  especially  among 
people  whose  bodies  are  predisposed  to  pass 
into  a  diseased  condition,  from  their  having 
habitually  breathed  impure  air  and  consumed 
unwholesome  food  and  water,  or  become 
debilitated  from  other  causes. 

In  a  hot  and  moist  climate  like  that  of 
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Lover  Ben;^,  choleraic  diarrhoea  ib  an 
ftffectaou  which  we  meet  with  at  all  seasons 
of  the  ^ear,  and  it  is  especially  prevalent 
among  m&nta  who  are  being  reared  on  oow's 
mOk,  or  on  other  kinds  of  food  prone  to 
nndogo  pntre&etitm.  Among  the  fish-eating 
Hmdoos  we  frequently  see  several  members 
of  the  same  &jnily  who  have  been  seized 
with  symptoms  of  choleraic  diarrhoea,  attri- 
butable to  the  patients  ha^-ing  partaJfen  of 
fish  which  was  slightly  tainted.  In  fact,  there 
are  few  more  certain  sources  of  this  form  of 
diarrhcea  than  stale  fish ;  and  it  is  evident 
that,  whatever  the  deleterious  influence  may 
be  which  food  of  this  description  contains, 
the  mere  fact  of  keeping  it  la  boiling  water 
for  some  time  does  not  destroy  its  poisonoua 
properties. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  cases  of 
choleraic  diarrhoBa  occnr  among  people  re- 
nding in  malarioiu  districts,  we  diarrhcea 
takiDg  the  place  of  the  oold  stage  of  a  fit  of 
Bgoe;  patients  in  these  oironmstonees  may 
be  seised  with  all  the  symptoms  of  severe 
cholera,  but  they  almost  invariably  recover 
from  the  attack. 

Stmptoms.  —  Choleraio  diarrhcea  begins 
suddenly;  that  is,  the  patient,  whether  an 
iolant  or  an  adult,  has  probably  up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  attack  been  in  good 
health ;  there  are,  in  fact,  seldom  any  pre- 
monitory symptoms.  A  child  may  perhaps 
look  somewhat  paler  than  usual,  and  has  a 
dark  ring  under  his  eyes,  but  beyond  this 
appears  to  be  perfectly  well.  Shortly  after 
taking  food,  the  in&nt  vomits  up  a  (quantity 
of  oncoagolated  ibilk,  the  evaenation  not 
bung  culled  like  l^t  from  an  oA-erloaded 
stomach,  the  gastric  secretion  no  longer 
having  the  power  of  coagulating  the  casein 
of  nii&.  Soon  after  vomiting,  or  it  may  be 
before,  the  child  commences  to  pass  from 
the  bowels  an  acid  greenish-yellow  fluid,  con- 
taining flakes  and  often  Inmps  of  undigested 
food.  The  patient  becomes  very  thirsty,  is 
restless,  and  evidently  in  considerable  pain, 
crying  and  drawing  his  legs  up  towards  the 
abdomen.  If  these  symptoms  continue,  the 
evacuations  become  colourless,  resembling  in 
appearance  the  rice-water  stools  of  Asiatic 
cholera.  The  temperature  of  the  body  &lls, 
the  foee  becomes  of  a  dusky  hue,  the  features 
m  pinched,  and  the  eyeballs  deeply  sunk  in 
their  sockets.  The  fontanelles  are  dejnessed ; 
the  child  is  evidently  terribly  prostrated,  his 
pnlae  can  no  be  felt  at  the  wrist,  and 

his  crying  passes  into  a  weak  whimpering ; 
be  eageriy  drinks  water  when  offered  him ; 
and,  as  exhaustion  increases,  convulsions 
■npervene,  and  the  child  dies  within  a  few 
days  or  even  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Bymptoms  may  abate  at  any  stage  of  the 
disease,  and  the  litUe  patient  gradually  re- 
cover his  health. 

In  the  adult  the  symptoms  of  choleraic 
diarriicea  aro  much  the  same  as  those  above 


detailed.  There  are  seldom  any  premonitory 
symptoms,  and  the  attack  begins  with  nausea 
and  vomiting,  together  with  a  sensaticm  of 
exhaustion  referable  to  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach ;  the  vomiting  is  speedily  followed,  or 
it  may  be  preiwded,  by  purging;  copious 
watery  discharges  are  thm  passed  out  of  the 
body,  and  the  larger  and  more  r^id  the 
evacuations  the  more  they  come  to  resemble 
the  serum  of  the  blood,  which,  in  &et,dra&is 
into  the  intestinal  canal  and  passes  away 
from  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  patient 
naturally  complains  under  the  circumstances 
of  intense  thirst.  He  is  very  restless ;  and  at 
^e  commencement  of  the  attack  suffers  from 
colicky  pains  in  the  abdomen,  and  subse- 
quently from  spasms  and  cramps,  which  often 
seize  the  muscles  of  the  extremities.  The 
pulse  becomes  small  and  weak,  the  respira- 
titms  are  hurried,  the  voice  feeble,  ana  the 
countenance  pale  and  shrunken.  The  urine 
is  scanty  or  suppressed ;  and  the  temperature 
of  the  body  bUs  one  or  two  degrees  below 
the  normal  standard.  These  symptoms,  as 
a  rule,  gradually  subnde,  the  purging  and 
vomiting  cease,  and  the  patient  falls  off  to 
sleep,  waking  more  or  less  exhausted  in 
proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  attack,  but 
he  usually  recovers  his  health  rapidly. 

DiAONOSis. — T}ie  question  naturally  arises. 
Are  there  any  symptoms  by  which  we  con 
distinguish  a  case  of  choleraic  diarrhcea  from 
one  of  Asiatic  cholera  ?  In  reply  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  there  is  no  characteristic 
symptom  by  which  these  affections  can  be 
diagnosed  from  one  uiother.  But,  taking  all 
^e  eireumstanees  of  any  particular  case  into 
eonsideration,  it  is  difficult,  except  on  paper, 
to  confound  the  two  diseases;  for  unless  a 
patient  has  recently  imbibed  the  poison  which 
produces  Asiatic  cholera,  he  cannot  be  suffer- 
mg  Scorn  that  malady.  Should  the  sick  person 
reside  in  a  neighbourhood  affected  by  Asiatic 
cholera,  we  must,  in  forming  an  opinion  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  affection,  be  guided  by 
the  previous  history  of  the  case,  the  nature 
of  the  food  consumed,  and  so  on,  and  above 
all  by  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  Choleraic 
diarrhoea,  even  in  the  tropics,  rarely  passes 
on  into  collapse  within  a  few  hours  from 
the  commencement  of  the  attack,  such  as  is 
commonly  seen  in  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera ; 
and,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  former  disease, 
there  is  seldom  that  complete  loss  of  voice 
and  pulse  so  characteristic  of  the  malignant 
form  of  this  affection.  An  experienced  medi- 
cal practitioner,  placed  at  the  bedside  of  a 
person  suffering  from  Asiatic  cholera,  even 
in  its  earliest  stages,  feels  no  doubt  whatever 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  affection,  and  is  at 
once  impressed  with  the  grave  responsibility 
of  the  charge  which  rests  upon  him :  his 
anxiety  is  infinitely  less  when  he  meets  with 
an  instance  of  choleraic  diarrhoea,  although 
he  is  unable  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast 
rules,  by  means  of  which  he  could  define  the 
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difference  that  exists  between  the  symptoms 
present  and  those  occurring  in  a  case  of 
Asiatic  cholera. 

Prognosis, — Although  choleraic  diarrhcea 
in  its  more  severe  forms  resembles  mild  cases 
of  Asiatic  cholera,  it  is  a  comparatively  harm- 
less disease.  Unless  among  young  infanta, 
or  old  and  sickly  people  with  weak  hearts, 
no  matter  how  threatening  the  symptoms 
may  be,  however  great  the  collapse  and  de- 
pression of  the  patient  may  seem,  a  previ- 
ously  healthy  adult  seldom  dies  of  choleraic 
diarrhoea. 

Trraticbnt. — In  cases  of  simple  cholera 
occurring  in  the  child,  the  important  point 
we  must  enforce  in  our  treatment  is  that 
the  affected  part  shall  have  rest.  In  prac- 
kice,  however,  it  is  oiteo  difficult  to  per- 
suade parents  and  nurses  that  an  infant  can 
exist  uninjured  for  ten  or  fourteen  hours  on 
iced  water ;  nevertheless,  we  must  insist  on 
a  plan  of  this  kind  being  carried  out.  The 
Uttle  patient  will  eagerly  swallow  cold  water, 
either  from  a  bottle  or  spoon,  and  the  child 
may  be  allowed  to  take  as  much  cold  water 
as  be  requires,  and  to  suck  ice,  which  may  be 
wrapped  up  in  the  comer  of  a  handkerchief 
and  put  into  his  mouth.  A  poultice  made  of 
equal  parts  of  mustard  and  flour,  appUed  over 
the  abdomen,  is  often  very  useftil  in  this 
form  of  disease.  With  reference  to  drugs, 
should  the  treatment  above  indicated  not 
relieve  the  symptoms,  or  should  the  vomiting 
be  very  constant,  from  two  to  four  grains  of 
calomel  may  be  given,  and  repeated  if  neces- 
sary in  an  hour's  time ;  however,  if  the  diar- 
rhoea is  the  more  prominent  symptom,  calomel 
is  not  required,  but  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil 
should  be  administered.  After  the  bowels 
have  been  cleared  out,  if  the  serous  discharge 
continues,  we  should  order  astringents,  in  the 
form  of  ^  of  a  grain  of  acetate  of  lead  every 
hour,  or  yg  of  a  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver,  until 
the  purguig  subsides.  Tannic  acid,  in  com- 
bination with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  sugar, 
is  frequently  a  useful  combination  to  ad- 
minister to  children  in  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion. With  reference  to  opium,  much  as 
we  dislike  prescribing  it  for  infants,  it  may 
be  necessary  in  cases  of  simple  cholera;  but 
it  should  hardly  be  given  in  a  mixture  to  be 
administered  from  time  to  time  by  a  nurse. 
Opium  under  these  circumstances  can  only 
be  admissible  when  given  by  the  medical  at- 
tendant himself,  in  doses  of  one,  two,  or  three 
minims  of  laudanum  in  a  little  weak  brandy 
and  water,  carefully  watching  its  effects.  If 
the  drug  causes  the  child  to  sleep  for  a  few 
hours,  it  may  act  almost  like  a  charm :  the 
infant  awakes  comparatively  well.  But  if  the 
opium  has  no  such  effect,  we  may  be  tempted 
to  repeat  the  dose,  but  can  scarcely  give  it  a 
third  time,  at  any  rate  until  some  hours 
have  elapsed  since  the  administration  of  the 
second  dose.  The  symptoms  having  subsided, 
the  child's  diet  must  be  strictly  attended  to, 


a  good  healthy  wet  nurse  as  a  rule  being  an 
urgent  necessity  in  the  case  of  infanta.  Lime- 
water  may  with  advantage  be  mixed  with 
the  child's  food.  The  diet  must  be  most 
carefully  ordered.    See  Diarrhcea. 

With  reference  to  the  treatment  of  adults 
Buffering  from  choleraic  diarrhoea,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that,  unless  among  old  and 
debilitated  persons,  the  patient  will,  as  a 
rule,  recover  without  medicine.  If  there- 
fore called  to  prescribe  for  a  case  of  this 
complaint,  we  may  order  fifteen  minims  of 
laudanum,  or  a  drachm  of  the  compound 
tincture  of  camphor  in  water,  to  be  taken 
(supposing  the  patient  is  very  sick)  inome- 
diately  after  vomiting;  half  the  above  dose 
may  be  given  at  the  expiration  of  one  hour; 
and  again  after  another  hour,  unless  the 
symptoms  have  in  the  meantime  anbsided. 
A  large  mustard  poultice  should  be  applied 
over  the  abdomen,  and  the  patient  must  be 
confined  to  bed,  and  kept  on  ice  and  iced 
water ;  he  should  not,  however,  be  permitted 
to  swallow  too  much  liquid.  If  the  vomit- 
ing is  severe,  a  scruple  of  calomel  may  be 
given  to  an  adult,  or  in  the  first  instance 
an  effervescing  mixture  with  hydrocyanic 
acid  may  be  employed  to  allay  the  sickness. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  the  diarrbtBa  be 
excessive,  we  may  with  advantage  prescribe 
four  grains  of  acetate  of  lead  and  ten  drops 
of  diluted  acetic  acid  every  second  hour;  or 
pills  containing  a  drop  of  creasote,  a  quarter 
of  B  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  grain  of 
camphor,  and  two  grains  of  Dover's  powder, 
to  be  repeated  after  each  loose  motion. 

Among  old  or  weakly  persons,  and  also  in 
the  case  of  infants,  it  is  often  necesf»ry  to 
administer  brandy  and  water  from  time  to 
time,  according  to  the  state  of  the  patient's 
pulse.  C.  N.  Macnahaha. 

CHOLEBINE.— A  term  applied  to  a 
class  of  cases  which  occur  during  the  pre- 
valence of  cholera,  in  which  the  milder 
symptoms  of  the  disease  are  present.  It  has 
also  been  tised  to  designate  the  poison  on 
which  cholera  is  supposed  to  depend.  See 
Cholera,  Asiatic;  and  Choleraic  Diab- 

BH<£A. 

CHOLESTEATOMA  (xoX^,  bile;  and 
trrtdTMna  [Galen],  a  fatty  tnmour). — An  en- 
cysted tumour,  consisting  chiefly  of  chole- 
sterin.    See  Cysts. 

CHOIiESTEBIN  (x<>>>7,  bile ;  and 
artpf>6t,  solid.  The  term  ckoleatearin,  occa- 
sionally used,  is  derived  from  x^M'  bile  ;  and 
(TTtap.  Buet). — Stnon.:  Ft.  ChoUtterine  \  Ger. 
Cholf-aterin ;  Gallen/ett. 

Chemical  and  Fhtsical  Fropbrtibs.— 
Cholesterin  is  a  monatomic  alcohol,  repre- 
sented by  the  empirical  formula 
first  discovered,  in  1755,  by  Conradi  in  ox- 
bile,  its  exact  composition  being  subsequently 
ascertained  by  Chevreul.   It  is  probable  that 
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there  are  eereral  isomeric  eubstances  included 
within  the  term,  though  one  only  ia  known 
to  ooeur  in  the  human  body.  When  pure  it 
ooeoTB  &8  white,  tasteless,  inodorous,  glittering 
Bcalea,  which  foim  needles  when  erystalliBea 
out  firam  solntitm  in  chloroform,  and  as 
rhombic  plates,  often  deficient  at  one  comer, 
when  derived  from  alcoholic  and  ethereal 
solutions  {»ee  Micboscopb  in  Mbdicike).  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  alkalis,  and  dilute 
acids,  but  readily  dissolves  in  ether,  chloro- 
form, boiling  alcohol,  benzol,  turpentine,  and 
solutioDs  of  the  bile-acids,  and  its  solu- 
tions are  Itevo^rotatory.  It  melts  at  145°  F. 
The  crystals  heated  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid  give  a  carmine-red  colour,  or  with  strong 
nitric  acid  a  yellow  colour ;  with  the  former 
acid  and  tincture  of  iodine  a  violet  which 
becomes  blue-green. 

SouKCBS. — The  exact  {dsysiologioal  signifl- 
oanee  of  eholesterin  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
f^enerally  regs^ed  as  a  product  of  the  meta* 
boltran  of  the  nervous  tissues,  which  should  be 
eliminated  by  the  liver  in  tiie  bile.  It  is  a 
normal  constituent  of  certain  of  the  tissues, 
forming  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  solids  of 
the  white  nervous  matter,  and  18i  per  cent, 
of  the  solids  of  the  grey  matter,  oeing  pro- 
bably combined  therein  with  true  fatty  sub. 
stances ;  it  is  estimated  to  form  '25  per  cent.  ' 
of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood;  *4  per  j 
cent,  of  human  bile;  and  it  occurs  in  minute 
quantities  in  the  spleen,  urine,  milk,  and 
serum,  and  as  a  constant  though  quantita- 
tively variable  ingredient  of  the  fieces,  where 
it  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  stercorin,  which  substance  is  in 
reality  an  impure  farm  of  eholesterin  (see 
Faces,  Exammation  of).  It  is  also  found 
in  the  yolk  of  egg.  A  ohcJesterin  is  of  wide- 
spread occurrence  among  plants  (such  as 
peas  and  maize,  also  in  almond  and  olive 
oils),  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  decomposi- 
tion-product of  some  of  the  albuminous  con- 
atituente  of  the  cells. 

Pathological  BELATioNs.r— The  patholo- 
ffical  occurrence  of  eholesterin  is  varied  and 
of  unknown  import.  It  is  liable  to  be  much 
increased  in  quantity  in  the  normal  places  of 
itsoccorrence;  thus  in  association  with  jaun- 
dice, though  apparently  not  always,  the  blood 
hss  been  known  to  contain  4  or  5  per  cent. ; 
io  the  l»le  it  may  be  so  abundant  as  to  form 
o^vtals  or  be  deposited  as  gaU-stones,  of 
which  it  forms  the  greater  portion;  in  Hio 
heeeBf  when  they  are  free  from  bile,  a  con- 
Bid»able  increase  of  eholesterin  and  fats 
may  be  met  with.  In  exceptional  cases  of 
renal  disease  crystals  have  been  deposited  in 
the  urine.  The  fluid  of  cysts,  especially 
hydatid  and  ovarian,  seems  to  be  more  liable 
to  contain  eholesterin  than  effusions  into 
serous  cavities ;  and  this  fact  has  been  con- 
sidered of  some  value  in  the  diagnosis  of 
ascites  from  ovarian  dropsy.  But  it  some- 
times occurs  in  considerable  quantities  in 


hydrocele  fluids,  and  it  has  been  met  with 
in  old  pleural  and  peritoneal  effusions,  where 
it  amiears  as  glistening  particles  suspended 
in  the  fluid.  In  the  easeous  degeneration  of 
pus  and  other  inflammatory  products  crystals 
of  Uiis  substance  are  sometimes  formed,  and 
in  this  way  may  be  found  in  sputum  and 
other  excreta. 

The  train  of  nervous  and  other  symptoms 
which  often  accompanies  long -continued  jaun- 
dice has  been  attributed  to  the  retention  of 
eholesterin  in  the  blood,  and  hence  the  term 
eholetteramia  was  employed  to  denote  this 
condition.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  eho- 
lesterin as  such  is  quite  inert  and  harmless 
to  the  tissues,  and  it  is  undesirable  to  per- 
petuate the  expression.   See  ChoLiJBUIA. 

W.  H.  AlJX!HIK. 

OHOBDEB  (x-P^*  a  hazpstrin^— 
DBmanoN.— Painful  imper£»ct  erection  of 
the  penis  during  gon(aTh<Ea. 

JEnai/Mt  AND  Patholoot. — Chordee  is 
most  common  in  the  second  and  third  weeks 
of  gonorrhcea,  and  rarely  attacks  the  patient 
after  the  third  week.  In  exceptional  cases, 
on  the  contrary,  chordee,  absent  in  the  acute 
stage,  is  violently  developed  after  the  in- 
flammation has  become  chronic  and  very 
slight.  The  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra  is 
generally  intensely  inflamed  when  chordee 
happens;  and,  further,  chordee  is  very  un- 
common when  the  urethritis  is  limited  to  the 
anterior  or  posterior  portions  of  the  canal. 

The  mechaniam  oi  chordee  is  imperfectly 
understood.  Two  explanations  have  been 
put  fonrard : — (a)  That  the  corpus  spongio- 
sum surrounding  the  urethra  being  affected 
by  inflammation  through  the  efiusion  of 
lymph  into  its  substance,  proper  distension 
of  its  spongy  tissue  and  elongation  during 
erection  cannot  take  place.  Hence  it  is 
drawn  tight  like  a  bowstring  by  the  arch- 
ing of  the  distended  corpora  cavernosa. 
(6)  That  the  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  submucous  tissue  at 
the  bulbous  part  excites  reflex  spasm  of  the 
muscles  surrounding  that  part  of  the  corpus 
spongiosum.  This  prevents  distension  of  the 
parts  compressed ;  while  the  corpora  caver- 
nosa, bein^  untrammelled,  continue  to  expand 
in  the  ordinary  nuumer.  The  first  explami' 
tion  is  insufficient  to  account  for  some  eases 
where  the  inflammatory  action  is  very  slight, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  lymph  has 
been  effused  into  the  erectile  tissue ;  for 
example,  after  a  plastic  operation  on  the 
penis.  Again,  natural  erection  has  been 
known  to  take  place  very  shortly  after  the 
subsidence  of  gonorrhceal  inflammation,  and, 
it  is  fair  to  suppose,  before  effused  lymph  can 
have  been  absorbed.  The  second  explanation 
is  unsatisfactory,  because  spasm  of  other 
muscles  of  the  perinteum  is  often  absent. 
In  our  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
purposes  served  by  the  nervi  erigeutes,  these 
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theories  must  be  accepted  with  reeerre. 
Probably  both  methodB  may  be  active  in  pro- 
dacing  ch<nrdee. 

The  causes  of  chordee  are  indirect  or 
direct.  The  most  common  indirect  cause  is 
urethritis  or  urethral  congestion.  Direct 
oansea  are  the  reflex  irritants  which  usually 
produce  erection  during  sleep,  such  as 
stimulating  food  and  drink,  strongly  acid 
urine,  great  superficial  warmth  ot  the  body, 
or  a  dirtended  Ibladder. 

Sthftohs. — The  organ  grows  suddenly 
turgid  and  assumes  a  bowed  or  crooked  form, 
causing  acute  pain,  which  is  felt  at  the  part 
and  towards  the  perinaeum.  In  severe  cases 
the  strain  causes  rupture  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  spongy  tissue,  with  heemor- 
rhage.  The  loss  of  blood  is  usually  limited 
to  a  few  drops,  and  gives  relief  to  the  pain. 
Rarely  the  lueinonnage  is  rapid  and  pro- 
longed. 

Teikatxekt. — Abstinence  from  stimulants 
of  all  kinds,  Eind  late  suppers ;  light  clothing, 
and  a  hard  mattress  at  night,  are  the  best 
means  of  preventing  chordee.  Mictimtion 
at  short  intervals  during  the  night  mast  be 
enjoined.  Of  medicines  the  best  is  a  sup- 
pository, at  bed-time,  of  one  grain  of  crude 
opinm  in  ten  grains  of  cacao-butter.  The 
subcutaneous  injection  into  the  perinsum  of 
one-sixth  grain  of  acetate  of  morphine  is  also 
an  effectual  remedy.  Both  these  applica- 
tions should  be  followed  by  an  aperient  saline 
draught  the  next  morning.  A  drachm  of 
spirit  of  camphor  thrown  just  before  it  is 
swallowed  into  an  ounce  of  water,  and  taken 
on  lying  down  at  night,  is  also  useful,  and  it 
may  be  repeated  once  if  chordee  awaken  the 

gatient ;  but  it  is  a  very  uncertain  remedy, 
lore  trustworthy  are  twenty  or  twenty-five 
grains  of  chloral  hydrate  in  syrup  and  water 
at  bed-time,  and  repeated  in  four  or  six 
hours  if  needed.  Bathing  the  genitals  and 
perineum  with  very  hot  Mrater  for  ten 
minutes  before  going  to  bed  sometimes 
proves  sncceBsfuI.  The  application  of  a  spiral 
coil  of  narrow  india-rubber  tubing  round  the 
penis  and  scrotiun,  through  which  a  con- 
tinuous current  of  ice-cold  water  flows,  is 
also  an  excellent  preventive. 

To  subdue  an  attack  of  chordee  the  best 
measures  are  voiding  urine  ;  the  appUcation 
of  cold  to  the  perinsura,  by  sitting  on  a  cold 
seat,  or  ap^tlying  an  evaporating  lotion  or  ice  ; 
and  the  upright  posture. 

Bekkelet  Hill. 

OHOBEA  (ynpn'n,  a  dance). — Stnon.  : 
Chorea  Minor ;  St.  Vitus's  Dance ;  Fr.  Dante 
de  8i.-Ouy  \  Chorie ;  Ger.  Veiiaianx. 

DEmnrioH.— A  disease  of  the  nervous 
system,  characterised  by  a  succession  of 
irregular,  clonic,  involuntary  movements  of 
limited  range,  occurring  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  body. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  movements 


are  the  entire  absence  of  either  rhythm  or 
method  in  their  recurrence ;  that  not  indi- 
vidual muscles  but  co-ordinate  groups  are 
affected ;  and  not  one  or  more  groups  only, 
but  almost  all  the  muscles  in  turn.  There 
is  not  actual  loss  of  command  over  the 
muscles,  but  voluntary  movements  are 
interfered  with  by  superaddition  of  involun- 
tary movements.  As  a  rule  the  movemeDts 
cease  during  sleep. 

^TioLOOT.— Cnorea  is  a  dieease  of  child- 
hood :  it  is  most  oommon  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  twelve,  very  rare  before  six, 
and  rare  after  sixteen.  It  is  more  than  twice 
as  frequent  in  girls  as  in  boys,  especially  after 
the  age  of  nine.  It  occurs  more  frequently 
in  families  in  which  nervous  diseases  are 
hereditary  than  in  others.  It  is  more  common 
in  large  towns  than  in  the  country  ;  and  far 
more  frequent  among  the  poor  than  among 
those  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Wauit 
of  proper  food,  neglect,  ill-usage,  with  the 
weakness  and  anasmia  induced  by  these 
means,  are  very  common  antecedents,  or 
chorea  may  follow  measles  or  other  febrile 
disease  of  childhood.  Children  well-nourished 
and  with  a  good  colour,  exposed  to  none  of 
these  causes,  may  however  suffer.  An  inti- 
mate association  between  ohorea  and  rheu- 
matism has  long  been  recognised.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  children  suffering  from 
chorea  are  found  to  have  had  acute  or 
subacute  rheumatism,  and  some  of  the  most 
terrible  cases  met  with,  especially  after  the 
age  of  puberty,  are  those  in  which  the  chorea 
comes  on  during  or  just  after  acute  rheuma- 
tism. Whether  traceable  to  rheumatism  or 
not,  there  is  very  frequently  found  in  chorea 
a  cardiac  mturmur,  usually  mitral  systolic, 
sometimes  aortic.  This  may  or  may  not 
disappear  after  recovery.  In  almost  all  the 
fatal  cases  of  chorea  which  have  been 
examined  after  death,  endocarditis  with 
fibrinous  vegetations  on  the  valves  has  been 
present.  In  adults,  pregnancy  divides  n-ith 
rheumatism  the  causation  of  this  affection; 
recovery  generally  speedily  follows  delivery, 
and  can  rarely  be  brought  about  till  this  has 
taken  place.  Bad  habits,  and  disorders  of 
menstruation,  are  also  undoubtedly  capable 
of  inducing  chorea.  Intestinal  worms  again 
have  appeared  to  set  up  the  disease,  and 
instances  are  on  record  in  which  the  expulsion 
of  worms  has  been  followed  at  once  by 
cessation  of  the  movements,  but  this  must 
be  extremely  rare.  Fright  or  some  powerful 
emotion  is  very  frequently  assigned  as  the 
cause ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  parents  are  not 
pret»red  with  the  instance  required.  But, 
making  allowance  for  this,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  &ct  that  endocarditis  may  be  present 
in  cases  said  to  have  originated  in  frif^t,  it 
does  not  seem  possible  to  exclude  fright  as  a 
cause  of  chorea.  The  influence  of  imitation 
is  less  certain.  The  disease  is  said  to  be  far 
less  common  in  negroes. 
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Amatokical  Characters  and  Patholoot.  ' 
The  study  of  chorea,  as  of  epilepsy  and  many 
other  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  hais  ! 
been  hampered  by  it&  being  regarded  as  a  I 
morbid  unity.  The  view  here  maintained  is 
that  it  is  a  symptom  rather  than  a  disease, 
and  that  the  ofaaracteristic  movements  are 
in  rdation  not  with  the  nature  of  the  morbid 
change,  but  with  its  teat.  The  seat  of  the  du- 
tuibanee  is  the  eoipus  Btxiata^^  its  character 
probaUy  different  in  different  eases;  bnt 
the  am^omieal  condition  cannot  amount  to 
actual  breach  of  structure,  since  that  is 
known  to  give  rise  to  hemiplegia,  while  it 
moat  obriondy  be  of  a  kind  to  impair  the 
fonctional  vigour  of  the  ganglia.  Chorea  has 
been  called  '  insanity  of  the  muscles ' ;  a 
better  phrase  (as  the  writer  has  said  else- 
where) would  be  '  delirium  of  the  sensori- 
motoF  ganglia.'  In  delirium  there  is  loss  of 
control  over  the  mental  processes,  with  rapid 
Euccession  of  incoherent  and  imperfect  ideas ; 
in  chorea  loss  of  control  over  the  motor 
apparatoB,  with  movements  excessive  in  point 
(^noraber  and  extmt,  but  wanting  in  vigour 
indpredsion. 

In  some  cases  of  chorea  nothing  abmnrnal 
has  been  detected  after  death,  bnt  usually  the 
minute  methods  of  investigation  now  pursued 
yield  ^Kwitive  results.  The  largest  series  of 
examinations  published  is  contained  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirur- 
gical  Society,  in  the  session  of  1875-6,  by  Dr. 
Dickinson.  He  describes  dilatations  of  the 
minute  arteries  as  existing  throughout  the 
brain  and  cord,  more  especially,  however,  in 
the  corpus  striatum  and  optic  thalamus,  with 
■mall  bsmorrhages ;  and  considers  the  dis- 
ease to  be  due  to  a  widely  spread  byperiemia 
id  the  nerve-centres.  He  did  not  find  capil- 
lary embolisms,  bnt  does  not  appear  to  have 
drawn  ont  the  arterioles  to  look  for  them. 
The  appearances  he  describes  are  very  much ' 
those  modocible  by  impaction  of  microscopic 
particles  of  fibrin  in  the  minute  vessels. 
CspiUary  embolisms  have  been  found 
Dr.  TncKweU  and  other  observers,  predomi- 
nantly in  the  central  ganglia,  bnt  also  in  the 
central  convolutions  and  spinal  cord,  accom- 
panied by  patches  of  softening  and  minute 
luemorrhages.  •  In  almost  all  &tal  cases  of 
chorea  there  is  endocarditis  with  deposits  of 
beads  of  lymph  on  the  mitral  or  aortic  valves, 
or  both,  whether  a  murmur  have  been  audible 
during  life  or  not. 

The  po«f -mortem  appearances  consequently 
do  not  indicate  any  localisation  of  the  morbid 
change  in  the  central  gangjia.  But  it  is  to  be 
ranonbered  that  tiie  fetal  oases  are  those  in 
which  there  is  not  only  extreme  violenoe  in 
the  choreic  movements*  but  usiully  also  deli- 
riom  and  other  symptoms.  There  are  in  &ct 
multiple  symptoma  just  as  there  are  multiple 
lestona^  and  we  are  called  upon  to  distribute 
the  a^ptcms,  and  assign  tnem  to  their  re- 
Vwtnre  sooroes,  by  such  knowledge  of  the 


functions  of  the  different  nerve-centres  as 
physiology  affords  us.  The  delirium  or  com- 
parative dementia  is  thns  attributed  to  the 
lesions  in  the  convolutions ;  the  loss  of  speech 
to  lesions  in  convolutions  or  in  lower  centres, 
according  to  its  character ;  the  impairment  oi 
sensation  to  lesitms  in  the  thalami ;  the  chorea 
to  lemons  in  the  oonmra  striata.  The  grounds 
upon  wluoh  this  last  locaUsaticni— tfasA  in 
iniich  vre  are  immediately  concerned — is  de- 
cided, are  as  follows.  We  exclude  the  cerebral 
hemi^heres  and  cerebellum,  rather  arbitrarily 
perhaps,  since  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  their  contributing  to  excite  the 
movement,  now  especially  that  convolutional 
motor  areas  have  been  demonstrated  by 
Hitzig  and  Ferrier.  The  important  point  to 
be  made  clear,  however,  is  that  chorea  has 
not  its  seat  in  the  cord.  The  arguments  and 
evidences  against  this  are  :  (1)  that  tonic  and 
not  clonic  spasm  is  characteristic  of  persis- 
tent spinal  irritation ;  (2)  the  degree  of  con- 
trol over  the  movements  retained  by  the  will ; 
(8)  their  increase  under  emotion;  (4)  their 
cessation  during  sleep.  To  those,  which  were 
originally  advanced  by  Dr.  Bussell  Beynolds, 
ma^  be  added :  (5)  the  diminished  reflex 
action  on  tickling ;  and  (6)  the  phenomena  of 
hemichorea  and  its  relations  with  hemiplegia. 
The  evidence  afforded  by  hemichorea  is  so 
conclusive  that  other  considerations  have 
been  merely  alluded  to.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed, for  example,  that  one  lateral  half  of 
the  entire  length  of  pons,  medulla,  and  cord 
can  be  affected  without  implication  of  the 
other  half,  which  would  be  the  case  with 
hemichorea  of  spinal  origin ;  and  still  more 
conclusive  is  the  fact, that  when  in  hemichorea 
there  is  impairment  of  sensation  it  is  on  the 
some  side  with  the  movements,  and  not,  as 
in  hemiparaplegia  (due  to  the  divisitm  of  one 
half  of  the  cord),  on  the  opposite  side  to  the 
motor  paralysis.  The  parallelism  between 
hemichorea  and  hemiplegia  is  so  perfect  as 
to  sn^^st  at  once  that  the  two  affections 
represent  diffinrent  conditions  of  the  same 
nerve-centres,  and  is  made  more  complete  by 
the  very  diat^pancies,  as  they  ma^  at  first 
sight  appeiu*,  which  have  been  considered  to 
be  objections.  In  hemiplegia  there  are  oer- 
tain  mnscles  which  more  or  less  completely 
escape  paralysis  :  the  motores  oculomnit 
orbiculares  palpebrarum,  and  other  facial 
muscles,  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  chest,  back, 
and  abdomen.  In  hemichorea  the  irregular 
movements  cross  the  median  line  and  invade 
the  opposite  side  in  these  same  muscles, 
This  has  been  explained  (rightly  or  wrongly) 
by  the  hypothesis  that  all  these  muscles  act- 
ing in  compulsory  concert  with  the  eorre* 
Bponding  (or  other)  muscles  of  the  opposite 
side,  the  nerve-nuclei  of  the  bilaterally  asso- 
ciated muscles  will  be  commissurally  asso- 
ciated in  the  cord,  so  as  to  become  in  effect 
a  single  nucleus,  and  this  single  nucleus  for 
muscles  on  each  side  of  the  body,  being 
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connected  with  both  corpora  striata,  is  thrown 
into  action  by  the  sound  corpus  striatum 
when  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  is 
damaged,  as  in  hemiplegia,  thus  preventing 
paralysiB ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  is  reached 
by  the  irregular  impnlses  from  the  cor^xu 
striatum  affected  in  hemichorea,  thus  causing 
bilateral  chorea  in  the  parts  enmuerated. 

In  addition  to  the  correspondence  between 
hemichorea  and  hemiplegia  just  described, 
there  are  transitions  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  combinations  of  the  two  to  be  mentioned 
below,  under  the  head  of  Complications. 
Hemiplegia  may  be  succeeded  by  hemichorea 
(the  poat-hemiplegie  chorea  of  vaxious  ob- 
servers) ;  or  chorea  may  deepen  into  paralysis ; 
or,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  the  writer,  there 
may  be  with  chorea  of  the  limbs  on  one  side, 
first  chorea,  then  paralysis  (hemiplegiform), 
and  then  again  chorea  of  we  same  side  of 
the  face.  The  conclusion  is  obvious,  that 
hemiplegia  and  hemichorea  in  these  cases 
are  indicative  of  dififerent  degrees  of  cUmage 
in  the  same  centre.  Hemichorea  and  hemi- 
antesthesia  have  been  found  very  constantly 
associated  with  structural  lesions  in  the  white 
fibres  just  outside  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  thalamus,  usually  involving  also  the  gon- 
gUon  itself  at  this  part. 

The  well-known  embolic  theory  of  chorea 
originated  by  Kirkes,  and  improved  and  ably 
maintained  by  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson,  at 
mice  finds  its  place  here.  Capillary  embolism 
is  of  all  others  the  condition  which  might  be 
expected  to  induce  the  instability  without 
abolition  of  function  which  exists  in  chorea, 
and  in  almost  oU  cases  a  fertile  source  of 
fibrinous  shreds  is  present,  in  the  form  of 
vegetations  on  the  valves  of  the  heart ;  the 
fact  of  embolism,  again,  has  repeatedly  been 
demonstrated.  While,  however,  givmg  to 
capillary  embolism  a  prominent  place  among 
the  causes  of  chorea,  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  the  only  cause.  The  clinical  differences 
between  ordinary  chorea  and  the  acute  and 
fatal  form  are  of  themselves  suggestive  of  a 
different  pathology ;  and  the  speedy  recovery 
after  delivery  in  the  chorea  of  pregnancy,  or 
(as  in  one  or  two  oases  on  record)  after  ex- 
pulsion of  intestinal  worms,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  existence  of  embolism.  What  the 
precise  anatomical  condition  is  can  only  be  , 
matterof  conjecture,  but  it  will  be  some  form 
of  innutrition;  irritability  and  debility,  aa 
the  late  Dr.  C.  B.  Badcliffs  has  abondantly 
demonstrated,  going  together.  Hjrpenemia, 
with  capillary  blood-stasis,  and  capillary 
thrombosis  by  cohering  leucocytes,  have  been 
suggested  as  causes.  Prolonged  arterial  spasm 
from  persistent  reflex  irritation,  uterine  or 
inteBtmal,or  the  more  brief  contraction  of  the 
cerebral  vessels  from  fright,  may  perhaps 
lower  the  functional  vigour  of  the  gangha  to 
the  degree  required.  Dr.  Octavius  Sturges 
lias  ably  maintained  the  view  that  chorea  is 
ft  purely  functional  affection,  and  that  the 


movements  are  adequately  accounted  for  bj 
instability  of  nerve-cells  without  any  stmC' 
tural  or  vascular  change  recognisable  even  bj 
the  microscope,  comparing  it  in  this  respect 
with  epilepsy.  A  very  important  eonysidera' 
tion  is  the  remarkable  limUation  of  chorea  tc 
the  period  of  childhood — the  poriod  betweei 
infancy  and  puberty.  This  is  a  limitation,  i 
not  without  parallel,  certainly  unequalled 
and  it  points  to  a  condition  of  nerve-centrei 
in  childhood  which  specially  favours  the  oc 
currence  of  the  disease.  This  condition  ma^ 
be  Boid  with  confidence  to  be  the  fact  that 
childhood  is  the  period  of  special  activity  oi 
the  sensori-motor  ganglia. 

Symptohs. — In  a  slight  case  of  chorea  th( 
patient,  usually  a  child,  may  be  perfectly  qniei 
when  lying  down,  and  for  a  short  time  ever 
when  sitting  or  standing,  if  not  conscious  o 
being  under  observation  ;  but  when  walking 
or  while  under  examination,  there  will  bi 
various  fidgety  actions — abrupt  flexion  of  thi 
fingers,  a  sudden  [^nation  of  the  forearm 
or  hitching  np  of  one  shoulder,  or  twist  o 
the  body,  or  there  is  shuffling  of  a  foot  on  thi 
floor,  or,  again,  a  jerk  of  the  head  or  twitcl 
of  the  mouth  or  e3re8.  If  the  patient  be  tote 
to  do  anything,  the  movements  will  be  mul 
tiplied  and  exaggerated  in  the  muscles  em 
ployed.  A  smalt  object  will  be  picked  u] 
and  held,  but  the  hand  is  brought  down  upoi 
it  hastily  and  after  various  irregular  excur 
sions.  In  a  more  severe  case  the  grimaces 
contortions,  and  jerkings  succeed  each  othei 
without  intermission.  The  gait  is  now  verj 
peculiar,  being  slow,  shu£9ing,  and  nneven 
the  steps  of  irregular  length  and  imeqna 
time;  and  the  line  of  pro^press  deviating.  It 
the  worst  forms  of  this  disease  every  mnsch 
appears  to  be  thrown  in  turn  into  violent 
contraction,  the  iace  is  distorted  this  wa^ 
and  that,  the  ejres  roll  to  and  iro,  the  teett 
are  snapped  or  groimd  together,  the  wholi 
body  wTithes,  and  the  limbs  are  in  unceasinf 
motion.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  even  ii 
extreme  cases,  the  movements,  violent  ai 
they  may  be,  are  in  some  degree  circum- 
scribed ;  the  arms,  for  example,  are  not 
thrown  up  over  the  head,  nor  do  the  legt 
go  .to  the  full  extent  of  their  range  of  mo- 
tion ;  the  tongue  is  rarely  bitten,  though  the 
lips  may  be.  Deglutition  is  greatly  inter- 
fered with  in  a  severe  attack,  and  the  evacua- 
tions may  be  discharged  involuntarihr.  In 
the  mildest  forms  the  diaphragm  and  miiB< 
cles  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  are  affected, 
causing  irregularity  in  respiration.  The 
action  of  the  heart  may  also  be  irr^ular, 
but  this  is  probably  secondary  to  the  respira- 
tory variations  in  frequency  and  depth,  and 
is  not  attributable  to  chorea  of  the  heart. 
There  is  generally  impairment  of  motor 
power,  and  frequently  diminution  of  sensa- 
tion. This  is  most  readily  ascertained  in 
hemichorea,  that  is,  chorea  affecting  one  half 
of  the  body  only,  when  the  sound  side  can  be 
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employed  for  comparison ;  but  in  the  violent 
forms  of  the  disease,  when  the  akin  is  gradu- 
ally worn  throuf^h  by  incessant  friction,  there 
is  often  so  little  complaint  of  pain  that  sen- 
sibility must,  it  would  seem,  be  blunted. 
Beflex.  sensibility  is  also  commonly  dull. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  move- 
ments cease  during  sleep ;  this  ia  a  rule  to 
which  exceptions  ore  rare  though  not  un- 
known, even  in  mild  cases,  and  especially  in 
hemichorea. 

Chorea  is  usually  gradual  in  aoeess,  even 
in  the  cases  which  ultimately  become  severe : 
it  ia  very  OfHrnnonly  one>sided  for  a  time, 
and  occasionally  throughout,  when  the  name 
hemichorea  is  given.  It  is  not,  however, 
■trictly  nnilateral  in  these  cases,  as  the  move- 
ments transgress  the  median  line  and  afiect 
the  corresponding  muscles  of  both  sides  of 
the  body  at  those  parts  where  these  are  bi- 
laterally associated,  and  where  in  hemiplegia 
there  is  immunity  from  the  paralysis,  as,  fur 
instance,  the  oculo-motor  muscles,  and  the 
muscles  of  the  neck,  chest,  and  abdomen. 

Complications. — The  foregoing  description 
applies  more  or  less  to  all  cases  of  chorea, 
but  there  are  often  additional  symptoms,  and 
it  will  conduoe  to  deamesB  if  uese  are  oon- 
sdn«d  apart  and  called  complications.  Men- 
tion has  been  made  of  impairment  of  motor 
power;  at  times  this  amounts  to  complete 
paralysis,  smd  the  relations  and  combinations 
of  diorea  and  paralysis,  and  especially  of 
hemichorea  ana  hemiplegia,  throw  much 
lif^t  on  the  disease.  SWalytic  chorea  has 
been  described  as  a  special  variety  of  the 
affection,  but  no  line  of  demarcation  exists 
between  this  and  the  common  form.  Chorea 
sometimes  succeeds  hemiplegia  in  the  para, 
lysed  parts;  more  rarely  chorea  deepens  into 
paralysis.  Cases  again  occur  in  which  with 
facial  hemiplegia  there  is  chorea  of  the  limbs 
of  the  same  side.  Speech  is  very  commonly 
more  or  less  affected  and  occasionally  com- 
pletely lost  for  a  time.  The  difficulty  is 
nsnally  articolatory,  ehorea  of  the  musdea 
of  reapiratioD,  phonation,  and  articulation 
interfering  with  utterance  of  Tords;  but 
there  is  in  some  cases  true  aphasia,  and  when 
this  is  so,  there  is  the  same  tendency  to  the 
association  of  aphasia  with  right  hemichorea 
as  with  right  hemiplegia.  The  intellect  may 
suffer;  the  face  has  often  an  idiotic  expres- 
sion, usually  from  the  muscular  coutortion 
or  atony,  but  sometimes  indicative  of  tem- 
porary imbecility.  In  the  violent  and  fatal 
forms  there  is  almost  always  delirium.  Im- 
pairment of  sennation  is  common,  and  hemi- 
anassthesia  is  almost  always  associated  with 
hemichoreik  For  Heart  ComplicatioiiB,  »ee 
£tio]<^. 

DounoN,  TsKuiNATioMa,  AND  Fboonosis. 
~-The  average  duration  of  chorea  ia  about 
two  months ;  if  proloi^d  beyond  three 
months  it  may  be  exceedingly  efanmie  and 
go  on  better  and  woree  for  one  or  two  years. 
2S 


There  is  a  tendency  to  spontaneona  recovery; 
but  on  the  other  hand  relapses  are  common. 
Chorea  is  rarely  fatal  in  children ;  when  it 
is  BO  the  case  is  usually  acute  and  violent 
^om  a  very  early  period  of  the  attack,  and 
it  is  rare  for  a  case  to  run  the  usual  course 
for  a  time,  and  tl)en  take  on  a  very  severe 
character.  After  puberty,  and  especially  when 
it  supervenes  on  acute  rheumatism,  it  is  very 
dangerous,  but  less  so  when  associated  with 
menstrual  diacarders  and  prc^nanoy  than  in 
youths  or  men. 

DiAaNoam. — It  ia  only  necesaary  under  &is 
head  to  warn  against  the  mistake  of  con- 
founding with  the  movements  of  chorea  the 
tremor  or  jactitation  of  disseminated  scle- 
rosis of  the  nrarve-centres,  which,  though 
most  common  in  adults,  is  not  unknown  in 
childhood. 

Treatment. — In  a  lai^e  proportion  ot 
cases  of  chorea,  especially  such  as  come 
into  the  hospitals  of  London,  rest  and  food, 
with  perhaps  aperients,  are  all  that  are  re- 
quired for  recovery.  But  it  can  scarcely  be 
denied  that  medicinal  treatment  often  renders 
important  services,  especially  in  cases  of  a 
lingering  character.  The  eaosation  and 
pathological  ecmdition  being  various,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  the  remedies  reouired  will 
be  different,  and  the  attempt  should  be  made 
to  adapt  the  treatment  to  tue  special  features 
of  the  case,  the  basis  of  all  being  the  en- 
deavour to  improve  the  nutrition  of  the  body 
generally,  and  of  the  nervous  system,  by 
good  food,  rest,  and  warmth.  The  food  may 
be  supplemented  by  cod-liver  oil,  and  the  late 
Dr.  C.  B.  Kadcliffe  attached  importance  to  the 
firee  administration  of  wine  or  other  stimu- 
lants. Any  recognised  cause  should  be  re- 
moved, such  as  constipation  or  worms ;  irre- 
gularities or  suspension  of  the  catamenia 
should  receive  attention ;  when  there  is  preg- 
nancy it  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  induce 
premature  labour.  When  the  ehorea  is  ac- 
companied by  rheumatoid  pains  andfeverisb- 
ness,  iodide  of  potassium  with  ammonia  may  ■ 
have  a  remarkably  good  effect.  Iron  in  some 
form  or  other  is  very  generally  usefdl,  but 
especially  when  the  patient  is  amemio.  An- 
other remedy  is  sulphate  of  zinc,  given-  in 
dosea  gradually  increasing  from  one  or  two 
grains  three  times  a  day,  to  six,  eight,  or  ten 
grains,  till  sickness  is  induced,  when  in  some 
oases  the  disease  appears  to  be  cut  short.  The 
remedy  which  in  tiie  writer's  experience  has 
been  found  most  generally  usefi^  is  arsenic. 
Trousseau  sometimes  gave  strychnine  in 
gradually  increasing  doses  till  its  physiolo- 
gical effects  manifested  themselves.  On  the 
other  hand,  conium,  recommended  by  Dr. 
John  Harley,  has  been  extensively  employed ; 
the  only  trustworthy  ijreparation  ia  the  Juice, 
winch  should  be  given  in  gradually  in- 
creasing doses,  beginning  with  a  drachm 
and  goini;  up  to  one  or  two  oimces  if  neces- 
sary, till  its  depressing  effect  on  the  muscles 
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becomes  evident.  It  has  not,  in  the  writer's 
bonds,  given  Batisfactory  results.  The  SEune 
may  be  said  of  the  application  of  ether-spray 
along  the  epine,  which  has  been  stnmf^y 
recommended,  except  in  acnte  eases  in  which 
the  freezing  of  the  skin  here  has  in  some 
oases  been  followed  at  once  by  sleep,  and 
in  a  few  days  by  slleviation  of  the  violence  of 
the  chorea.  Baths,  warm  and  cold,  especi- 
ally shower-baths,  spinal  douches,  spinEu  ice- 
bags,  gymnastics,  musical  gymnastics,  that  is, 
movements  timed  by  music,  have  odvocatea, 
and  may  no  doubt  be  useful  in  suitable  caaes. 

In  the  terrible  cases  of  acute  chorea  the 
great  indications  are  to  procure  rest  for  the 
poor  sufferer  and  keep  up  the  strength. 
Milk,  eggs,  beef-tea,  and  other  forme  of 
concentrated  fluid  nourishment,  should  be 
given  fireely,  together  with  wine  or  brandy. 
Conium,  h^oscyamus,  bromide  of  potassium 
or  ammonium,  and  chloral  hydrate,  have  been 
tried  separately  or  in  oombination,  with  more 
or  less  appearance  of  snecess ;  chloroform, 
again,  may  be  administered  ;  chloral  hydrate 
by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  and  hypodermic  in- 
jection of  morphine,  with  free  administration 
of  bnmdy,  have,  in  the  writer's  judgment,  ap- 
peared to  do  much  good.  It  is  in  these  cases 
that  tartar  emetic  in  full  doses  has  been  re- 
commended; it  is  certainly  tolerated  in  an 
astonishing  degree.  Restraint  of  the  violent 
movements  is  often  a  great  comfort  to  the 
patient ;  the  limbs  should  be  carefully  band- 
aged with  flannel  end  bound,  the  legs  to- 
gether, the  arms  to  the  sides,  a  folded 
blanket,  across  the  abdomen  and  hips,  keep- 
ing down  the  body.  If  half-done  it  only  adds 
to  the  Buffering,  but  when  properly  carried 
out  it  giTBs  a  feding  of  xeUef  and  &touib 
sle^.  W.  H.  Bboadbent. 

CHOBOIDITIS.— Inflammation  of  the 
choroid.  See  Eye  and  its  Apfendaoes, 
Diseases  of. 

OHBOHIDBOSIS  (xp«fui.  eolonr;  and 
-  I8u»c,  sweat). — Coloured  perspiration.  Bee 
Pebsitratiom,  Disorders  ot 

CHKONIC  (xfwrac,  time).— This  word  is 
applied  to  a  disease  when  its  progress  is  slow, 
and  its  duratitm  prolonged.  See  Disease, 
Duration  of. 

CHYIiOtrS  UEINB.— See  Chtldeia. 

CHYXiTTBIA^  (xvXds,  chyle ;  and 
nrine). — Synon.  :  GaJacturia ;  Chylous  Urme; 

1  It  hM  been  deemed  KiTiuUe,  in  viev  ot  recent 
sdvancea  in  onr  knowledge  of  chylnria  ud  aUied 
aabjectn,  to  alightly  alter  And  reammge  the  late  l>r. 
Lewis's  articles.  These  advances  ore,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  outcome  of  Dr.  Lewis's  own  discoverieH, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  regretted  that  his 
prraiatnre  death  omm  deprived  the  Editor  erf  his 
assistance.  Those  portiooB  of  the  aitiole  on  Csr- 
LTJBU  which  are  placed  within  brackets  are  new ; 
the  unbi-ackcted  parts  are  ae  they  stood  originally, 
and  newl;  w  tliejr  were  written  by  Dr.  Lewis. 


Fr.  Urine  Imteuee ;  Ger.  Chiyluirie  \  3f£lcA< 
»af  tiger  Hamabgemg. 

The  affection  Imown  Eia  chylous  or  chyloid 
urine  has  long  remained  a  puzzle  to  phy- 
raeiuis,  not  only  on  aocomit  of  the  very  re- 
markable character  assumed  by  the  secretion, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  very  erratic  course 
which  the  disease  runs.  Scarcely  any  two 
persons  affected  with  this  malady  give  a 
similar  account  of  its  mode  of  onset,  of  the  - 
duration  of  the  attack,  or  of  the  symptoms 
and  seasons  of  its  occurrence.  The  writer 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  from 
thirty  to  forty  oases  of  the  disease  in  CsJcutta ; 
and  the  variety  of  symptoms  presented,  and 
the  numerous  causes,  of  the  most  opposite 
character,  to  which  the  disease  has  been 
attributed,  are  very  perplexing.  The  histories 
of  the  cases  pubU^ed  by  various  observers 
present  a  like  uncertainty,  and  Sir  William 
Roberts  very  aptly  describes  the  course  which 
the  disease  runs  as  marked  by  an  irregularity 
and  capricioasness  which  baffle  explanation. 
It  would  seem  as  though  the  one  symptom 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  oonstajit  is 
the  condition  of  the  unne  implied  by  the 
de8ignati<»i  which  was  applied  to  the  disorder 
by  ftout. 

Definition. — [A  diseased  condition,  origi- 
nating in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in 
tropical  or  sub-tropical  climatee,  which  mani- 
fests itself  usuaJly  by  a  more  or  less  milky 
appearance  of  the  urine,  modified  at  times 
by  an  admixture  of  a  variable  proportion  of  a 
substance  resembling  blood.] 

On  standing,  the  fiuid  coagulates*  so  as  to 
present  the  ajroeasnnce  of  size.  A  micro- 
sco^no  nematoia  entozoon  {Filaria  eem^inU 
hornmU  noctuma)  is  generaUy  fcnmd  m  the 
blood  and  nrine  of  persons  affected  with  the 
disease. 

[Geoobaphioal  DiSTRiBunoK.  —  This  is 
peculiar.  The  vast  majority  of  oasea  are  tro- 
pical or  sub-tropical  in  tboir  origin.  Hever- 
theless,  from  time  to  time,  coses  crop  ap  in 
the  persons  of  individuals  who  have  never 
been  out  of  the  temperate  zones,  nor  in  any 
way  exposed  to  tropical  influences.'  More- 
over, the  disease  is  not  equally  distributed 
over  the  zone  in  which,  in  a  general  way,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  endemic.  In  most  tropical 
coimtries  it  is  of  more  or  less  fiBquent  occur-* 
rence,  but  there  are  districts  in  these  same 
countries  which  ei^oy  an  inomunity  similar  to 
that  of  temperate  climates.  The  explanation 
of  this  apparent  caprice  in  the  distribution 
of  chyluria  is  afforded  by  the  peonUari^ 
of  the  distribution  of  the  Jiiaria  wangvinu 
hominie  rwctwma — ^its  principal  letiologioid 
factor.] 

I  Of  the  foar  or  five  eases  which  have  been  re- 
owded  as  having  originally  oocntied  in  Eon^,  one 
n  famished  by  Bir  Williani  Bobcrte,  the  patient 
nerer  having  been  out  of  Lancashire ;  and  another 
by  Dr.  Beale,  in  a  person  who  had  nevaz  roaided  oat 
of  Norfolk. 
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SncPTOHa. — So  fiur  as  is  at  prsBent  known, 
th«B  are  no  premonitory  symptoms  of  chy- 
Inrio.  Sometimes  the  only  symptom  is  the 
milky  condition  of  the  nrine — a  condition 
vfaieh  usually  comes  on  very  suddenly; 
generally,  however,  the  patient  oomplaina 
of  an  uneasiness,  scarcely  amounting  to  pain, 
across  the  loins,  along  the  ureters,  over  the 
bladder,  or  along  the  course  of  the  urethra — 
e^teeially  towards  the  prainfeum  in  the  male. 
There  is  generally  marked  debility,  with 
mental  depression.  Occasionally  chylo-aerous 
discharges  take  place  from  various  parts  of 
the  body — the  axilla,  the  surface  of  the  ab- 
domen, the  groin,  and  especially  from  the 
Bcrotum,  in  that  condition  of  it  which  is 
known  as  elephantiasis  lymphangiectodes 
(Biistowe),  mevoid  elephantiasis,  or  variz 
bmphaticua.  The  disease  is  also  sometimes 
obserred  associated  with  true  dephantiasis 
of  the  limbs  and  scrotum.  It  ooduts  at  all 
ages,  from  childhood  to  eztmne  old  age,  and 
in  about  equal  proportion  among  the  sexes — 
perhaps  more  frequently  in  the  female  than 
in  the  male. 

With  regard  to  the  urine,  it  presents,  as 
already  mentioned,  a  milky  appearance,  and 
frequently  emits  a  strong  xailky  or  whey-like 
odour,  which  is  made  more  evident  by 
warmth.  After  standing  a  short  time  the 
fluid  coagulates,  so  as  to  form  a  more 
or  less  semi-solid  mass  resembling  blanc- 
mange. In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the 
clot  contracts,  and  the  urine  becomes  rapidly 
decomposed.  In  some  cases  the  fluid  pre- 
sents a  pink  coloiu:,  from  the  admixture  of 
^oknixad  corpuscles  like  those  of]  blood. 
Common^ — at  least,  in  India — the  blood-like 
admixtnre,  when  present,  is  seen  forming  a 
shreddy  adherent  coagolum  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  after  it  has  stood  for  some  hours. 
Not  infrequently  the  flow  of  urine  is  sud- 
denly stopped  during  micturition  by  the 
Mocking  up  temporarily  of  the  urethra  with 
one  of  the  clots.  The  specific  gravity  vMies 
greatly — may  range  in  the  same  individual 
from  1007  to  over  1020.  Shaken  up  with 
ether,  the  urine  loses  its  milky  aspect ;  and 
when  nitric  acid  or  heat  is  applied,  a  precipi- 
tate  almost  invturiably  results.  These  chEurac- 
ters,  and  the  fact  of  the  coagulability  of  the 
fluid,  indicate  the  presence  of  fat,  ubumen, 
and  fibrin,  of  which  are  to  be  considered 
IS  abnormal  eonstitnanta.  Tiie  prtnurtion, 
however,  in  which  they  exist  in  cUfferent 
individuals,  and  even  in  the  same  individual 
at  difGerent  times,  varies  greatly.  Dr.  Beale's 
analyses  show,  that  though  a  specimen  of 
oriae  may  contain  at  one  time  1*89  per  cent, 
of  fat,  another  specimen,  obtained  a  few 
hoars  later,  from  the  same  person,  may  con- 
tain none.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  fatty 
element  is  usually  scanty  in  the  morning 
before  meals,  and  so  are  the  other  abnormcd 
elements,  unless  exercise  have  been  taken, 
or  the  circulation  otherwue  accelerated. 


Under  the  latter  circumstance,  as  the  late 
Dr.  Bence-Jones  has  shown,  the  aibomen  is 
increased,  without,  however,  a  correspond- 
ing incraose  of  the  fat.*  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  in  order  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  the  charactOT  of  the  urine  and  the 
character  of  the  various  nutritive  fluids,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  from  which  of 
them  the  abnormal  constituents  of  the  urine 
are  derived,  the  results  of  analysM  of  the  lattor 
fluids  at  different  times  of  the  day  and  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  disease  should  be  taken. 
Further,  as  the  nutritive  fluids  themselves 
undergo  constant  changes  dependent  on  the 
quality  of  the  nourishment  supplied  and  the 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  partaking  of  it, 
it  is  equally  evident  that  any  single  analysis 
would  be  insufficient.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  bring  together  in  the  following  table 
all  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  moat  trust- 
worthy analyses  of  these  fluids  which  have 
been  published.  In  order  to  aimnlify  the 
table,  only  the  estimates  of  the  albuminoid 
and  fktty  matters  have  been  given,  these  being 
the  most  pronounced  of  the  more  readily 
estimated  abnormal  constituenta  in  the 
urine: — 


ConatftaenU 
adected. 

in  ehy- 
Inrift. 
[HeM 

o}  19  an- 

Blood 
Id  chy- 
Inrta. 
[Hoppe- 
Seyler.] 

Blood 
— Xor- 

mal 
hnman. 
[Bec- 
querel 

and 
fiodler.] 

Chtli 
[Mean 
of  fl  ana- 
lyaea  : 
joan, 
cow, 
horse, 
BSC,  dog, 
oat.] 

LTxra 
— haman 

o(4  aiw- 

iyw«]. 

AlbumliioidB 

0-54% 

3-aB% 

7-00% 

7-08% 

3-86% 

Fstt;  mftt- 

0-80% 

0-06% 

0-88% 

ten 

A  glance  at  this  table  illustrates  the  fact  that 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  albuminoids  to 
the  fatty  matter  in  chylous  urine  does  not 
correspond  with  the  proportion  in  which 
they  are  fotmd  in  any  one  of  the  nutritive 
fluids  of  the  body.  In  normal  blood,  for 
example,  the  fatty  matter  is  as  1  to  116  of 
the  ^buminoid,  whereas  in  the  urine  the 
former  exceeds  the  latter  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent.  The  same  discrepancy,  but  to 
a  less  degree,  is  found  to  exist  when  the 
urine  and  oh^le  are  compared — the  quantity 
of  albumen  m  the  latter  being  more  than 
seven  times  greater  tium  that  of  fat.  The 
proportion  of  these  substanoea  in  lymph  ap- 
proaches more  closely  to  what  is  encountered 
in  the  urine — the  fat  being  to  the  albumen 
as  1  to  4  very  nearly.  The  specimen  of 
chylnria-blood  analysed  by  Hoppe-Seyler' 
approaches  very  closely  to  the  average  com- 
position of  human  lymph — the  &tty  matters 
being  as  1  to  5  of  the  albuminoid,  thus 
differing  in  this  respect  very  considerably 

»  PhiJ.  Traru.  of  Boifal8oe.,cxl,imO,T?.  661. 

'  Med.-ckem.  Untersuchungen,  1B71,  551-M. 
Abetract  by  Dr.  Ferrier  in  Jburn.  Ohm.  Soe., 
vol.  ix.,  1671 ;  p.  710. 
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&om  Tyr.  Bence-Jones'  aualyeea  of  similar 
blood,  whera  the  quantity  of  fat  given  is 
that  of  normal  blood.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Qrine  of  the  man  from  whom  this  blood 
was  obtained  yielded  a  proportion  of  fat 
almost  identical  with  what  Hoppe^Seyler 
obtained  in  the  urine  of  the  person  whose 
blood  he  examined — the  figures  given  by  the 
former  writer  being  0*74  and  by  the  latter 
0*72  per  cent.  The  composition  of  the  blood 
in  thiB  affection  must  be  regarded  as  hitherto 
unsettled.  Quibort  found  in  a  dot  of  it 
almost  twice,  and  Hoppe-Seyler  about  eleven 
times,  as  much  fat  as  ia  found  in  normal 
blood;  on  the  other  hand,  Bayer,  Bence- 
Jones,  and  Crevaux  could  detect  no  change 
in,  ita  composition.  It  is  possible  that  the 
discrepancy  in  the  results  of  these  analyses 
and  macroscopic  examinations  of  the  blood 
may  be  due  in  part  to  the  particular  moment 
when  the  blood  was  abstracted.  According 
to  M.  Claude  Bernard,  '  Les  urines  chyleuses 
resemblentau  sang  d'un  animal  en  digestion, 
on  plutot  k  celui  des  oiea  que  rengraisse.*  ^ 

Mieroteopieal  Charactera  of  the  Urine. — 
[The  filaria  songtunis  hominis  may  gene- 
rally be  detected  in  the  urine.]  In  m^ing 
a  search  for  it,  it  is  advisable  to  pick  out 
one  of  the  coagulated  shreds  found  in  the 
urine,  transfer  it  to  the  glass  slide  by  means 
of  a  forceps  or  pipette,  and  carefully  tease 
the  fragment  before  applying  the  cover- 
glass. 

[A  still  better  plan  id  to  break  up  the  coa- 
gulum  in  the  urine  with  a  glass  rod  as  soon 
as  it  is  formed,  and  then  to  search  the  sedi- 
ment which,  after  an  hour  or  two,  collects  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  the  same  way  as 
is  customary  in  examining  for  '  casts.'  As 
lat^  a  alide  as  is  practicable  ought  to  be 
examined,  and  a  low  power  employed  in 
the  first  instance,  as  it  often  happens  that 
the  filariB  are  present,  bat  only  in  very  small 
numbers,  and  might  be  readily  overlooked  if 
a  small  quantity  of  sediment  is  examined  or 
a  high  power  employed.'] 

[The  periodicity  characteristic  of  the  filEiria 
when  in  the  blood  is  not  observed  by  the 
parasite  in  the  urine.  It  may  be  found  in 
chylous  urine  passed  during  the  day  as  well 
as  in  that  passed  during  the-  night.  In  a 
certain,  though  small  proportion,  of  cases  the 
parasite  cannot  be  found ;  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  at  one  time,  even  in 
these  instances,  the  filaria  had  been  present. 
Cases  are  on  record  in  which,  after  its  presence 
had  been  fiilly  ascertained,  the  parasite  dis- 
appeared firom  the  urine  while  the  patient 
was  under  observation,  the  chyluria  persist- 
ing. In  the  rare  instances  oi  chylnria  origin- 
ating outside  the  endemic  area  the  filaria 
will,  of  conrse,  not  be  found  at  any  time.  It 
is  difiBcuIt  to  define  the  limits  of  this  area, 
however,  so  that  in  every  case  of  chyluria  the 
parasite  ought  to  be  sought  for.] 

'  Quoted  by  Crevanx,  op.  eit. 


The  other  leading  microscopical  character 
of  the  urine  is  the  minutely  molecular  matter 
— fat  in  an  emulsified  condition — to  which 
the  fluid  owes  its  opaline  or  milky  aspect 
There  are  also  numerous  white,  lymphoid 
corpuscles,  together  with  red  corpuscles, 
numerous  or  the  reverse  according  to  the 
degree  of  sanguinolence  of  the  urine.  Casts 
of  the  tubular  structure  of  the  kidney — 
indicative  of  organic  diaeaee  of  these  organs 
— are  seldom  to  be  seen ;  they  were  absent 
in  all  the  eases  that  have  come  under  the 
writer's  observation. 

With  regard  to  the  microacopical  examina- 
tion of  the  blood,  the  writer  has  not  observed 
that  the  corpuscles  or  serum  presented  any 
abnormality  indicative  of  the  presence  of 
fatty  matter  in  any  form — the  serum  has 
seemed  as  clear  and  as  free  from  molecular 
matter  as  normal  blood.  As  far  as  his  ei- 
perience  goes,  the  only  feature  worthy  of 
special  note  in  connexion  with  microscopical 
examination  of  the  blood  in  chyluria  is  the 
presence  of  the  hsmatozoon  already  referred 
to.  [In  consequence  of  the  periodicity  ob< 
served  by  the  filaria  in  the  blood,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  this  examination  be 
made  during  the  late  evening,  the  night,  or 
the  early  morning ;  some  time  between  9  p.h. 
and  6  a.m.  is  the  best.  Searched  for  at  this 
time,  and  as  recommended  elsewhere  {»ee 
FitARiA  Sanqoinis  Houinib),  the  filaria  is 
□Bually  found  in  the  blood ;  if  it  is  absent 
from  the  urine  it  will  not  be  found  in  the 
blood.  If  it  is  found  in  the  blood  in  chyluric 
cases  it  will  also  be  found  in  the  urine ;  but 
it  sometimes  happens  that,  though  the  filaria 
is  present  in  the  urine,  yet  the  most  careful 
and  prolonged  examint^n  may  fiul  to  detect 
it  in  the  blood.] 

Ahatomical  Chakacteks. — The  »o*<-mor- 
tem  examinations  of  persons  who  nave  died 
whilst  affected  with  chylniia  also  testify  to 
the  freedfHU  of  the  kidneys  from  disease. 
This  was  the  case  in  two  autopsies  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  McGonnell  in  Calcutta.  The 
writer  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the 
kidneya  of  the  first  case,  and  all  the  organs 
of  the  body  of  the  other  case,  but  could  find 
nothing  in  any  of  the  organa  or  tissues 
suggestive  of  being  a  cause  of  the  urinary 
derangement,  except  the  fact  that  all  the 
vessels  —  arteries  as  well  as  veins  —  con- 
tained the  filaria  in  their  minutest  ramifi- 
cations. 

[But,  although  no  evidence  of  disease  of 
the  parenchyma  of  the  kidneys  has  been  dia< 
covered  in  connexion  with  ^lis  disease,  two 
more  recent  and  carefully  conducted  poat- 
mortem  examinations  have  shown  that  the 
lymphatic  system  connected  with  the  urinary 
tract  may  b«>  seriously  deranged.  This  is 
only  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
frequency  with  which  chyluria  is  associated 
with  diseased  conditions  of  the  lymphatics  in 
different  parts  of  the  body— notably  of  the 
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serotom  and  the  inguinal  glands.  Dr.  Stephen 
Mackenzie  '  and  Ponfick  '  have  etwh  pnt  on 
record  details  of  mch  examinatunu,  and  in 
Ixrth  instancea  thickening  and  dilatedon  of 
the  thorade  dnctt  and  marked  TaricoBity  of 
the  pelvic  and  other  lymphatics  were  found. 
It  can  be  readily  understood — aa  pointed  out 
by  Sir  "William  Boberte' — how  a  Tarioosity, 
whii^  mskj  have  been  distinct  enough  during 
li£B,  would  collapse  after  death,  and  be  diffi- 
cult then  to  demonstrate  and  readily  over- 
looked ;  and  it  is  possible  that  in  tnis  cir- 
cumstance lies  the  ezplanatiou  of  the  negative 
results  of  most  of  the  poai-mortem  examina- 
tions of  cases  of  ohyluria.] 

jEtioloot  and  Patholoot. — Having  con- 
sidered in  detail  what  seem  to  be  the  leading 
pathologieal  features  of  chyluria,  a  brief  re- 
urence  may  be  made  to  the  views  which 

rraQ  regarding  its  tetiology.  These  may 
compnsad  under  three  heads: — (1)  Dr. 
Vandyke  Carter*  advocates  the  view  that 
a  direct  eommmiioation  exista  between  the 
chyle-cturrying  vessels  and  the  urinary  bracts. 
&)  MM.  Claude  Bernard  and  Ch.  Bobin  be- 
lieve that  the  condition  of  the  nrine  is  but  a 
symptom  of  piarrhemia  — iatty  blood;  the 
latter  condition  being  but  the  normal  con- 
dition of  the  blood  for  some  time  after  the 
partaking  of  food,  aggravated  and  made  per- 
manent by  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs — notably  the  liver.  One  of  these  dis- 
tinguished authors  (M.  Bobin)  suggests,  fur- 
th^,  that  this  derangement  is  probably 
induced  in  the  liver  and  elsewhere  by  the 
filaria  sanguinis  hominiB.'  (8)  The  third 
view  to  be  noticed  is  that  advanced  by  Sir 
"William  Boberts.  Thu  view  appears  to  be 
based  mainly  on  the  history  of  a  very  remark- 
able ease,  published  by  him  in  1868.  It  was 
one  in  which  a  coagolable  chylo-lympbous 
discharge  escaped  from  open  vesicles  which 
had  formed  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  abdomen ; 
the  patient's  nrine  was,  moreover,  chylous  for 
two  daya.  Sir  William  Boberts  suggests  that 
a  condition  somewhat  similar  to  that  on  the 
surface  of  the  abdomen  existed  in  the  urinary 
tract — a  sort  of  eczema — probably  on  the 
front  of  the  bladder.  Post-mortem  exami- 
nation did  not,  however,  confirm  this  view, 
nor  could  anything  be  detected  in  any  of  the 
o^ans  BOggeative  of  a  cause,  but  this  authority 
infers  that  tlus  was  probably  due  *  to  the  &ct 
that  in  the  last  few  weeks  of  life  the  morbid 
process  had  retrograded  and  had  consequently 
left  no  appreciable  marks  on  the  sur&ce  of 
the  bladder.*  The  examination  of  the  skin 
in  the  diseased  part  showed  that  the  cuHa 
vera  and  the  subcutaneous  tissue  were 
traversed  by  short  channels  or  lacume  from 

'  Traru.  Path.  8oe.,  1883,  vol.  xxxiii. 
>  Berlin,  klin.  Woch^n.  4  Oct.,  1880. 

*  Urinary  and  Renal  Diteaeet. 

^  Trant.  Med.  and  Phyi.  Soe.  Bombay,  rol.  vii. 
I86X.   Medico-Chtr.  Trant.,  vol.  xIt.,  1862. 

*  liefont  tur  lea  Hutneur$,  Sod  edit.  187i,  p.  U&. 


the  width  of  a  crow-quill  to  that  of  a  hair. 
A  careful  study  of  this  and  other  oases  sug- 
gested to  Sir  William  Boberts  the  view  HbaA 
one,  at  least,  of  the  forms  of  ohyluria  may  be 
due  to  hypertrophy  of  the  lymphatic  cbannelB, 
and  subsequent  acquisition  by  them  of  gland 
properties.  M.  Bobin's  view  does  not  suggest 
any  special  anatomical  difficulty,  but  it  re- 
mains to  be  demonstrated  more  conclusively 
than  has  hitherto  been  done  that  the  blood 
in  man  ever  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
fatty  matter  to  produce  such  extreme  muki- 
ness  by  admixture  with  the  urine  as  is 
observ'ed  in  chyluria.  Sir  William  Boberts' 
theory  is  certaiidy  not  open  to  these  particular 
objections,  as,  given  a  certain  agent  to  start 
the  formation  of  these  glandular  tissues,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  special  anatomical 
or  physiol(^cal  difficulty  to  be  got  over ;  but 
the  results  of  all  the  autopsies  as  yet  recorded 
do  not  warrant  the  inference  of  the  existence 
of  such  patholc^ical  etmditions.  Future  ob- 
servation, however,  may  show  that  they  really 
do  exist. 

[Multiphed  observations,  made  dining  re- 
cent years,  have  made  it  more  than  probable 
that  Dr.  Carter's  view  of  the  pathology  of  chy- 
luria is  the  correct  one — namely,  that  some- 
where in  the  urinary  tract  there  is  a  varicose 
condition  of  the  lymphatics,  similar  to  that 
foundin  elephantiasis  Ij'mphangiectodeStVarix 
lymphaticuB,  or  lymph-scrotum — a  disease,  as 
pointed  out,  also  commonly  associated  with 
the  filaria,  and  very  frequently  with  chyluria. 
Either  the  mature  parasite  itself,  or  its  young, 
or  its  prematurely  eqielled  ova,  or  stenotic 
conditums  of  the  lymphatic  trunks  induced 
by  some  of  these,  act  as  a  mechanical  ob- 
struction to  the  onward  flow  of  the  lymph, 
and  thus  induce  a  varicose  condition  of  the 
lymphatics  on  the  distal  side  of  the  seat  of 
the  obstruction.  Bupture  of  the  varicose 
vessels  will  then  admit  the  lymph  to  the 
urine  if  the  varujosity  is  anywhere  in  the 
urinary  tract.] 

[For  diagnostic  purposes,  as  well  as  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  idea  of  the  pathology  of 
chyluria,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  m  mind  that 
whilst  chylous  urine,  or  its  copula,  on  the 
one  hand,  may  be  clear  as  the  purest  gelatine 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  white  like  imlk— in 
most  cases  from  time  to  time,  in  others 
always — they  may  have  a  blood-like  tii^e, 
often  of  great  intensity.  This  latter  circum- 
stance is  likely  to  lead  the  unwary  to  a  dia- 
gnosis of  hsematuria,  and  give  rise  to  the  idea 
that  blood-vessels  as  well  as  lymph-vessels  are 
in  some  way  involved ;  all  tbe  more  so  as 
gentiine  hsematuria  is  endemic  and  very  pre- 
valent in  many  of  the  countries — Egypt,  for 
example — in  which  chyluria  is  also  endemic 
{see  Entozoa;  Bilhareia).  Some  authors, 
misled  by  a  foJse  idea  of  the  pathology  of 
the  disease,  describe  these  cases  of  red  chy- 
luria under  the  name  of  hEematuria,  or 
hfemato-chyluria,  assuming,  and  apparently 
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being  under  the  impresBion,  that  genuine 
blood  from  the  blood-veBsels  is  the  cauae  of 
ihe  red  colour  of  the  chylous  clots  in  the 
urine.  It  is  quite  possible  for  the  same 
individual  to  be  the  subject  of  chylnria  and 
also  of  hsBmaturia,  and  such  a  coincidence 
has  been  noted ;  but  in  an  ordinary  case  of 
red-tinted  chylous  urine  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose,  further  than  that  suggested  by  the 
colour  only  of  the  urine,  that  the  term  chy- 
luria,  apphed  to  these  cases,  is  unscientific, 
or  that  the  characteristic  pathological  feature 
is  derived  from  any  set  of  vessels  other  than 
the  lymphatics.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  both  sets  of  vessels — blood* 
vessels  and  lymphatics — could  be  similarly 
affected  in  the  same  individual  and  in  the 
same  organ ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  contents  of  the  thoracic 
duct,  and  of  some  of  the  lar^r  lymphatics,  and 
also  lymph  long  stagnant  m  obstructed  lym- 
phatics, acquire  a  red  tinge  from  the  normal 
advance  of  the  development  in  them  of  red 
blood-corpuscles.'  Hence,  undoubtedly,  the 
red  colour  so  frequently  seen  in  the  coagula 
referred  to.  In  the  same  way  may  be  ex- 
plained the  absence,  or  gradations,  of  milki- 
ness  occasionally  encountered.  If  the  ab- 
normal element  in  the  urine  be  derived  from 
vensels  into  which  no  chyle  has  regurgitated, 
if  the  vessels  are  filled  with  a  chyle  in  which 
the  fatty  element  is  defective,  either  from 
pecoliarities  of  diet  or  from  its  relation  as 
regards  time  to  the  period  of  digestion,  it 
will  be  less  milky,  and  more  transparent  and 
jelly-like.  The  differences  in  the  analyses 
of  chylous  urines  admit  of  a  similar  expla- 
nation.] 

Of  the  etiological  significance  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  filaria  inthe  circulation  there  can, 
the  writer  thinks,  scarcely  be  much  doubt — 
more  especially  when  the  nimiber  of  ob- 
servations recorded  within  the  short  period 
that  has  elapsed  since  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  its  existence  therein,  is  taken  into 
consideration.  These  suggest  more  than  a 
fortuitous  connexion ;  indeed,  it  might  rather 
be  said  that  chylo-serous  effusions  may  be 
considered  as  symptomatic  of  the  parasit- 
ism. FilarisB  have  even  been  detected 
shortly  before  chyluria  had  manifested 
itself. 

[As  regards  those  cases  of  chyluria  appa< 
rently  unassociated  with  the  filaria,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  anything  which  could  give 
rise  to  constriction  or  blocking  of  the  lymph- 
channels  might  act  in  the  same  way  as  the 
filaria  does  as  regards  producing  l^onphatio 
varicosity  and  rupture.  Thus  pressure  by 
a  tumour,  constriction  from  inflammatory 
thickening  in  or  about  the  walls  of  the 
thoracic  duct  or  pelvic  lymphatics,  or  stric- 
ture following  ulceration  of  their  walls,  might, 
it  is  conceivable,  bring  about  this  state  of 

'  GibHon.,  Journ.  of  Anat.  and  PhyiioL,  vol.  xz. 
1866. 


varicosity  leading  to  ruptore  and  possibly 
to  chyluria.] 

pROON08i8.^Per8onB  have  been  known  to 
suffer  off  and  on  irom.  this  affection  for  fr-om 
one  to  fifty  years.  This  would  suggest  that 
the  malady  usually  runs  a  chronic  course, 
which,  as  a  rule,  it  doubtless  does ;  on  the 
other  hand,  patients  apparently  in  fair  health 
otherwise  have  been  known  to  die  very  un- 
expectedly from  no  recognised  acute  disorder. 
With  regard  to  the  prospect  of  a  cure  a  very 
guarded  opinion  should  be  given,  as  the 
probabihty  is  that  the  complaint  will  return 
again  and  again  so  long  as  life  lasts — even 
when  the  disease  commences  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  often  after  a  complete  chiuige  of 
climate  and  avocation. 

Tekatmekt. — This  has  proved  extremely 
nnsatisfactory  in  almost  all  the  cases  recorded'; 
in  fact  it  cannot  be  distinctly  stated  that  the 
course  of  the  disease  has  been  materially 
modified,  much  less  cured,  by  any  known 
remedy.  Iodide  of  potassium  has  been  tried 
in  large  doses,  and  in  some  cases  appears  to 
have  been  beneficial ;  in  others  the  tincture 
of  the  perchloride  of  iron  has  seemed  to  be 
more  successful.  A  decoction  of  the  bark 
of  Rhizophora  racemosa  (mangrove)  has  a 
reputation  in  Guiana,  just  as  a  decoction  of 
the  seed  of  Kigella  sativa  (used  also  as  a 
condiment  in  curries)  has  in  India.  The 
latter  remedy  has,  however,  been  known  to 
be  powerless  in  mitigating  the  malady  even 
in  cases  where  on  former  occasions  it  had 
been  resorted  to  with  apparent  success. 
Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  results  which 
have  been  published  are  those  which  have 
foUowed  the  administration  of  large  doaes  of 
gallic  acid — one  or  two  drachms  a  day. 

[Large  doses  of  benzoic  acid  given  in  gly- 
cerine have,  in  some  hands,  been  foUowed  by 
a  cessation  for  a  time  of  the  chyluria.  '  But 
from  what  we  now  know  about  the  pathology 
of  this  disease,  it  is  evident  that  rest  in  the 
recumbent  position,  with  elevation  of  the 
pelvis,  is  by  far  the  most  important  indica- 
tion to  be  attended  to  in  the  treatment.]  See 
Filaria  sanguinis  homikis. 

TiHOTHT  Lewis.   Patbick  Manson. 

CICATBISATIOIi'  (eicatrix,  a  scar). 
Cicatrisation  is  the  process  by  which  solutions 
of  continuity  in  an  organ  or  tissue  are  re- 
paired. These  solutions  of  continuity  may 
be  due  to  injury,  ulceration,  extravasation,  or 
the  efiusion  of  inflammatory  products.  The 
result  of  the  process  is  the  formation  of  a 
cicatrix  or  scar. 

Pathologt.^ — Cicatrisation  as  it  occurs  in 
superficial  parts  in  surgical  practice  may  be 
selected  as  affording  a  typical  Ulustration  of 
the  process.  It  is  most  frequently  and 
easily  observed,  and  it  corresponds  to  what  is 
met  with  in  deeper  tissues. 

Repair  may  take  place  either  with  or  with- 
out the  occurrence  of  granulation,  and  the 
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process  of  fi;Tana]&tioD  may  or  not  be  ae* 
companied  by  sapporation ;  the  existence  both 
of  graDDlation  and  of  suppuration  depending 
on  the  degrees  of  sbnocmal  stimulation  to 
which  the  injured  tisBoes  an  subjected. 

Sealing  by  fint  intmiion. — In  an  incised 
wound  favourably  eircumstaneed  aa  to  vas- 
cularity of  tissue,  absence  of  tension,  and  ap- 
poaition  of  edges,  epidermic  continuity  may 
be  re-established  in  thirty-six  to  seventy- 
two  hours.  The  lips  of  such  a  wound  are 
temporarily  united  by  a  thin  layer  of  Ij^ph 
and  white  corpuBcies  of  the  blood,  and 
perhaps  soon  afterwards  by  cells  proliferated 
from  connective-tissue  corpuscks.  These 
cells  become  spindle  -  shaped,  and  are 
ultimately  converted  into  ordinary  connec- 
tive-tissae  corpuscles,  whilst  offsets  from 
the  neighbouring  capillaries  re-establish 
the  circulation  throughout  the  new  tissue. 
Coincidently  witii  tiiese  changes  tiie  surfitce 
beeomea  eovrnd  with  ^tiieuom.  The  re- 
■nlting  Bcar  at  first  i^pears  as  a  red  line, 
which  subsequently  becomes  white  from  the 
diflappe&r&nce  of  many  of  its  blood-vessels. 

Healing  by  scabbing.  —  ^lien  an  open 
wound  heals  by  scabbing,  the  epidermis 
spreads  over  the  tissues  without  the  inter* 
vention  of  the  process  of  granulation,  owing 
to  the  protection  afforded  them  by  the  crust 
of  blood  and  lymph  which  has  formed  upon 
the  wound. 

Recent  antiseptic  surgery  has  shown  that 
even  large  hollow  wounds  filled  with  blood- 
clot,  such  as  are  caused,  say,  by  operation  for 
ununited  fracture  of  the  femur,  may  cicatrise 
completely  without  aumraration  or  granula- 
tion, if  protected  from  the  stimulation  of  the 
antiaeptio  used.  Jn  these  eases  the  white 
corpufldes  cS  the  clot  become  organised 
directly  into  fibro-plastic  cells  and  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles,  and  the  new  epidermis 
will  |»^bably  be  formed  beneath  a  tmu  upper 
layer  of  the  clot. 

Healing  by  granulation. — If  a  recent 
wound,  too  large  for  scabbing,  be  simply  left 
exposed  to  the  air,  or  treated  with  water 
dressiug.  or  with  an  ordinary  antiseptic, 
there  will  be  a  diechai^  at  first  of  serum 
tinged  with  blood,  then  of  pale  serum,  and 
afterwards  of  cloudyyellowish  serum,  replaced 
in  about  three  days  by  fully-formed  pus.  By 
this  time  the  wound  will  be  studded  over 
witii  little  bright  red  elevations,  termed 
grannlationst  which  ultimately  cover  the 
whole  surface.  Granulation-tissue  consists  of 
nndeatod  cells,  amongst  which  pass  vascular 
loops  -with  thin  walls.  After  an  interval  the 
edges  of  the  skin  are  seen  to  be  on  a  level 
with  the  granulating  surface,  and  as  it  were 
oontinuouB  with  it.  Perhaps  already  the 
wound  is  much  smaller,  owing  to  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  granulations  as  their  cells  assume 
the  spindle-cell  type.  Then,  extending  from 
the  cutaneous  margin  there  may  be  observed 
ft  nanow  red  line,  brighter  than  the  rest  of 
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the  granulating  surfiboe,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  a  layer  of  tiiuiBparent  epidermis.  Next 
day  this  zone  will  be  bluish,  from  the 
growing  opacity  of  the  epidermic  cells,  and 
there  will  be  a  fresh  red  ima  cotreqmnding 
with  the  newest  epithelium.  A  day  later  the 
outer  la^er  will  have  become  bo  opaque  as  to 
be  whitish,  and  the  second  to  be  bluish ;  and 
there  will  again  be  a  freah  inner  red  line, 
which  will  gradually  advance  until  the  soar 
is  complete.  The  new  epidermis  quickly 
separates  inte  a  horny  and  a  mooous  Iiqw. 
See  also  Skik  Ouptino. 

The  healing  of  an  evacuated  abscess-cavity 
depends  partly  upon  the  contractton,  and 

Kartly  upon  tiiB  coalescence  of  the  granu- 
btions  of  which  its  pyogenic  membrane 
consists.  This  contraction  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  cicatrising  process,  and  often 
causes  defcnrnities  and  secondary  efieots  by 
preaeure  exerted  on  vessels  and  nerves. 

Many  cases  of  disease  of  joints  (earies. 
Ac),  and  the  behaviour  of  abscesses  treated 
antiseptically  and  with  adequate  drainage, 
may  be  refeired  to  as  instances  of  the  ez^- 
enoe     non-suppurating  granulations. 

JOHX  BiBHOP.      R.  J.  OODLU. 

CIITCHOiriSM. — A  condition  induced 
by  the  administration  of  quinine,  the  chief 
active  principle  of  cinchona.   See  QmmaH. 

CIITOLISIS  (KtyxXi'^w,  I  move  often). 
This  word  signifies  agitation  or  motion,  and 
was  formerly  applied  to  involuntary  winking 
or  movements  of  the  eyelids ;  and  also  to  the 
movemente  of  the  chest  in  dyspnoea. 

OXBOUIiATIOIi',   Disorders  of.— 

Abnormal  excess  and  deficiency  of  blood  are 
known  as  hypereemia  and  anamui  respec- 
tively. Each  of  these  may  be  general  or 
local.  We  also  recognise  as  a  disorder  of 
circulation  stagnation  or  local  cyanoBi*. 

I.  Hypereemia.  —  General  hypereemia 
signifies  excess  of  blood  in  the  body,  and 
is  also  called  plethora.  Local  hypersmia 
means  excess  of  blood  in  a  part.  Such  ex- 
cess may  be  caused  either  by  superabundant 
supply,  or  by  deficient  removal  of  blood 
through  the  agency  of  the  blood-VBSBelB. 
Dilatation  of  the  arteriea,  however  produced, 
causes  more  copious  afHux  of  blood,  which 
fills  the  capillaries  and  veins  in  a  correspond- 
ing degree,  so  that  there  is  excess  of  blood  in 
all  the  vessels  of  the  part.  This  condition  is 
called  a/rterial  or  active  hypertemia,  active 
congestion,  or  determination  of  blood.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  blood  is  imperfectly  re- 
moved by  the  veins,  these  vessels,  as  well  as 
the  capillaries,  become  gorged,  and  the  con- 
dition called  venou»  or  poMtive  hypereemia, 
or  venoua  congestion,  results.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  there  can  be  capillary  hyperamia, 
except  as  the  result  one  of  these  condi- 
tions. 
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A.  Arterial  or  Active  Hi/peramia. — An 
excessive  amount  of  blood  can  be  conveyed 
by  the  arteriea  only  under  two  conditions : — 
(1)  Enlargement  of  these  vessels  by  relaxa- 
tion of  their  muscular  walls;  (2)  Increased 
pressure  within  them,  from  obstruction  of 
collateral  channels  with  which  they  com- 
municate, i.e.  collateral  hypersemia. 

(1)  Belaxation  of  the  muscular  walls  may 
be  caused  directly  by  violence  or  by  warmth, 
as  is  illustrated  in  the  redness  of  the  skin 
prodnoed  a  blow,  by  heat,  or  b^  the  re- 
action after  intense  cold.  Sadden  withdrawal 
of  pressure  has  the  same  e^ct,  as  is  some- 
times seen  on  evacuating  a  hydrocele  or 
flnid-collection  in  a  serous  cavity.  Dry-cup- 
ping produces  similar  but  more  comi^ex  re- 
sults, the  veins  being  acted  upon  as  much  as 
the  arteries.  Belaxation  of  the  muscle-fibres 
is  produced  also  indirectly  through  the  vaso- 
motor nerves.  If  these  are  paralysed,  re- 
laxation of  the  fibres  occurs,  and  the  arteries 
dilate.  Experimental  section  of  the  cervical 
fiympathetic  in  animals  shows  this  most 
clearly ;  but  the  same  result  foUows  less  con- 
stantly if  other  nerves  containing  vaso-motor 
fibres  are  divided  or  injured,  such  as  the 
mixed  nerves  of  the  limbs,  or  branches  of  the 
trigeminua.  Wounds  of  the  brachial  plexus 
have  been  found  to  cause  hypenemia  of  the 
fingers  (fflotty  Jmgert  of  Paget).  When  the 
section  is  complete,  hypenemia  is  only  tran. 
sitory,  and  ia  soon  followed  by  a  return  to  the 
normal  condition,  or  even  by  undue  anEemia, 
which  is  permanent.  In  irritative  lesions, 
on  the  other  hand,  such  as  gunshot  wounds, 
hyperssmia  continues  as  long  as  the  irritation. 
In  such  cases  it  is  possible  that  the  lesion  is 
not  paralytic,  but  depends  upon  stimulation 
of  the  actively  dilating  vaso-motor  fibres 
which  physiologists  have  now  shown  to  exist 
in  many  parts  of  the  body,  since  stimulation 
of  these  produces  the  same  result  as  paralysis 
of  the  inhibitoi7  fibres.  Hyperemia  often 
accompanies  neuralgia,  both  depending  upon 
some  morbid  condition  of  the  nerve.  The 
starting  point  of  the  neurosis  in  all  these  eases 
may  be,  and  often  is,  in  the  central  nervous 
system,  and  hence  chronic  diseases  of  the 
spinal  cord  or  brain  are  often  accompanied 
by  general  paralytic  hypenemia — that  is, 
flushing,  or  oy  congestion  of  special  parts. 
The  same  result  may  come  fi-om  reflex 
nervous  action,  set  up  by  disturbances  of  the 
digestive  organs,  the  organB  of  generation,  or 
of  other  parts. 

(2)  Collateral  hypersemia  is  a  consequence 
of  the  rise  of  pressure  produced  by  the  block- 
ing-up  of  arterial  channels  in  the  adjoining 
parts.  It  is  usually  effected  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  existing  vessels,  and  the  conversion 
ci  small,  almost  capillary,  vessels  into  pul- 
sating arteries.  It  occurs  not  only  in  the 
fiuuUiar  instances  of  surgical  ligature,  and 
the  sudden  blocking  of  an  artery  by  a  plug 
(see  EnBOLnni),  but  in  the  gradual  obstnic- 
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tion  which  accompanies  atrophic  and  sclerotic 
processes.  When  the  chief  afferent  blood- 
channels  to  an  organ  become  obstructed,  its 
peripheral  parts  are  very  liable  to  become 
nypenemic,  a  principle  which  when  applied 
to  such  coses  as  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  granular 
kidney,  and  sclerosis  of  the  brain,  will  be 
found  fruitful  in  practical  deductions. 

SlQNS  AND  B&soLTS. — The  colour  of  ports 
in  a  state  of  active  hypenemia  is,  during  life, 
brif^ht  red,  the  arteries,  large  and  small,  being 
visibly  injected,  while  the  capiUaries,  filled 
with  arterial  blood,  produee  a  diffiue  red 
colour.  In  experimental  hypenemia  the 
blood  may  remain  bright  red  even  in  the 
Tcins.  The  temperature  of  external  parts 
becomes  elevated^  though  not  above  that  of 
internal  parts.  Sometimes  there  is  obvious 
pulsation  or  throbbing.  There  may  be  swell- 
ing, which  is  due  to  simple  enlargement  of 
the  vessels,  not  to  exudation  of  fluid,  since 
this  does  not  occur  from  arterial  hypersmia 
alone.  The  nerves,  both  those  of  common 
sensation  and  those  of  special  sense,  are  more 
excitable  than  they  ore  normally.  There  is 
usually  a  subjective  sensation  of  warmth,  and 
there  may  be  pain  or  itching. 

Arterial  hypenemia  may  last  for  a  long 
time  without  woducing  any  change  whatever 
in  the  part  aneeted,  but  may,  under  condi- 
tions little  understood,  give  rise  to  hyper- 
trophy, which  sometimes,  though  rarely,  re- 
sults from  section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic. 
TraDsitoA7  but  repeated  hyperemio  condi- 
tions more  regularly  produce  this  result,  as 
is  seen  in  hjrpertrophy  from  pressure;  in 
thickening  of  the  skull  irom  excessive  expo- 
sure of  the  head  to  the  sun ;  in  hypertrophy 
of  the  skin  of  the  face  and  its  glands  team  fre- 
quently recurring  hyperemia  {acne  rosacea). 
This  kind  of  hypenemia  constantly  precedes 
inflammation,  but  can  hardly  be  said  to  pro- 
duce it.  It  does,  however,  render  the  tissues 
more  vulnerable,  bringing  them  into  a  condi- 
tion in  which  a  slight  cause  will  set  up  inflam- 
mation. Unless  the  vessels  are  unsound, 
simple  arterial  hyperemia  does  not  lead  to 
hspmorrhage. 

B.  Passive  Hypermnia  or  Venous  Con- 
gestion.— This  may  be  due  to — (1)  Feeble 
circulation ;  or  (2)  Obstruction  in  tiie  veins. 

(1)  Blood  may  be  imperfectly  removed 
from  a  part,  owing  to  the  miperfect  action  of 
the  forces  which  normally  maintain  the  flow 
of  blood  in  the  veins.  These  are,  besides  the 
action  of  the  heart,  the  pressure  of  muscles 
(combined  with  the  arrangement  of  the  valves 
in  the  veins),  and  the  movement  of  the  thorax 
in  inspiration.  If  these  are  deficient,  the 
venous  current  will  be  everywhere  delayed, 
but  notably  in  those  parts  where  it  has  to 
overcome  the  action  of  graWty.  In  the  erect 
posture  this  will  be  the  case  in  the  lower 
limbs  I  and  hence  venous  congestion  is  com- 
mon in  the  legs,  ankles,  and  feet.  In  decum- 
bent patients,  for  analogous  reasons,  the 
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nates,  saonun,  shonlder-blades,  and  the  baees 
of  the  longs  behind  become  the  seat  of  what 
iieaSleihi/pottaHeeongextitm*  Very  general 
obstanotion,  sueh  aa  results  from  imperfec- 
tion of  the  heart  itself,  may  lead  to  the  con- 
dition oalled  eyononv,  which  is  essentiaJly 
venous  congestion,  and  to  similu  congestion 
of  the  longs,  liver,  kidneys,  and  other  hitemal 
oqpuu,  with  very  serious  results. 

(2)  Obatmetion  of  tixe  veins  is  rarely  pro- 
doced  by  a  morbid  condition  of  the  walls  of 
these  vessels,  but  may  result  from  coagula- 
tion  of  blood  within  them.  Another  cause  is 
eitemal  pressure,  such  aa  that  of  tumours,  of 
the  gravid  uterus,  or  of  the  intestinal  con- 
tents,  aa  in  the  case  of  the  htemorrhoidal 
reins.  Finally,  indurative  changes  in  the 
solid  visceralead  to  venous  obstruction,  as  is 
Been  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  which  produces 
congestion  of  the  whole  portal  system. 

AMD  Bksdlts. — The  colour  of  parte 
in  a  state  of  passive  hypenemia  is  bloish 
rather  than  red,  the  veins,  large  and  small, 
being  injected  with  venous  blood,  and  the 
capillaries,  in  which  &e  blood  is  also  venous, 
producing  a  uniform  purple  colour.  If  the 
congestion  is  extreme,  collateral  venous 
channels  are  likely  to  be  established,  which 
are  sometimes  the  only  evident  sign  of  in- 
ternal venous  obEtruction.  The  surface  is 
usually  cooler  rather  than  hotter  when  com- 
pared with  corresponding  parts  of  the  body ; 
and  there  is  no  unusual  nervous  sensibility 
or  sense  of  throbbing.  Swelling  very  ire- 
qoently  occurs,  and  depends  on  actual  serous 
effusion  from  the  vesBels,  so  that  the  parts 
are  often  anasareoos,  pitting  on  preseore; 
while  in  oavities  there  is  an  aociunolation  of 
fluid. 

Venous  congestion  produces  more  impor- 
tant and  permanent  results  than  arteriaL  In 
experimental  venous  obstruction,  besides  en- 
gorgement of  the  ves8^,two  nearly  constant 
phenomena  are  seen — copious  trsjisndation 
of  serom,  and  pass^;e  of  a  number  of  red 
blood-discs  through  the  walls  of  the  capil- 
laries and  smaUer  veins.  Few  or  no  white 
corpOBcles  emigrate,  and  the  arterial  circu- 
lation is  unaltered.  The  absence  or  occur- 
rence of  dropsy  depends  upon  the  adequacy 
or  inadequacy  of  the  lymphatics  to  carry  on 
the  snperduous  serum.  In  ordinary  patho- 
logical venous  congestion  all  these  changes 
are  seen  to  some  extent ;  extravasation  of 
red  Uood-diacs  being  shown  by  the  pigmen- 
tatkm  of  parts  in  ehronie  congestion,  tiooogh 
this  ie  not  evident  in  the  aoute  ecmdition. 
Chronic  venous  congestion  increases  the 
hardness  and  density  of  organs,  a  change 
which  may,  in  the  first  iiutanoe,  result 
from  simple  cedema,  but  in  the  end  is 
doB  to  fibroid  change  {tee  Dbobmieration). 
Sneh  oi^fans  are  at  first  enlarged,  but  ulti- 
mately diminish  in  size,  and  suffer  fatty 
atrophy,  not  only  through  the  general  law  of 
fibroid  change,  bat  because  venous  blood  is 


inadequate  to  the  proper  nutrition  of  tissues. 
These  changes  are  seen  in  the  liver  and  kid- 
neys in  oases  of  obstructive  heart-disease. 
External  parts,  as  the  akin  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  leg,  show  by  a  tendency  to  ulceration 
that  they  are  imperfectly  nourished,  and  are 
also  liable  to  become  inflamed  from  slight 
causes  (varicose  eozema). 

FosT-HOBTBH  Ghabaotebs.— The  a|)pear- 
anoe  of  h}-penemio  parts  after  death  is  not 
necessarily  the  same  aa  during  lifb.  The 
colour  of  the  blood  does  not  enable  ns  to 
say  whether  the  bypenemia  was  arterial  or 
venous.  All  blood  contained  in  the  body 
after  death,  exoluded  from  the  air,  is  dark  or 
venous,  but  becomes  florid  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  unless  it  have  previously  undergone 
some  post-mortem  change,  or  some  morbid 
alteration  during  life.  This  change  may  be 
watched  in  the  lungs  when  the  cbest  is 
opened,  especially  in  the  case  of  children 
whose  lungs  have  little  local  colour.  TbB 
only  important  point  after  death  is  the  fol- 
nesB  of  the  three  kinds  of  vessels.  Arteries 
are  usually  empty,  unless  diseased ;  tile  ^ger 
veins  almost  always  fiiU.  If  the  smaller 
veins  and  arteries  are  conspicuously  and 
brightly  injected,  the  part  may  be  described 
simply  as  congested;  a  uniform  colour  in- 
dicates fulness  of  the  oa|)ilIaries,  which  may 
be  confirmed  by  the  microscope.  Uncom- 
plicated arterial  hypercemia  leaves  no  trace 
after  death ;  the  appearance  of  it  is  produced 
by  inflammation.  Simple  venous  hypersemia 
can  only  be  recognised  as  such  after  death — by 
comparison,  that  is,  with  the  same  part  under 
nonnal  conditions.  Chronic  venous  conges- 
titm  is  indicated  by  many  of  the  same  charac- 
ters u  during  life.  Care  should  he  taken  not 
to  mistake  for  arterial  hyperamia  mere  stain- 
ing with  blood-pigment  of  the  walls  of  the 
vessels;  nor  lor  venous  congestion  mere 
poat-mortem  hypostasiB,  or  the  settling  down 
of  the  blood,  if  fluid,  after  death. 

II.  Aneemis. — OeneraZ  antsmia  is  a  mor- 
bid condition  in  which  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  blood,  or,  more  correctly,  a  deficiency  of 
the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  throughout 
the  whole  body.  It  is  also  called  oHgtemia,  or 
oligocythamia  {aee  Anemia).  Local  aneemia, 
with  which  we  are  here  concerned,  signifies 
deficiency  of  blood  in  a  part.  It  may  be 
complete  or  partial.  Complete  local  ansemia 
can  only  occur  when  the  blood-snpply  of  a 
part  is  totally  out  off  by  obstruction  of  its 
artones.  The  conditions  and  consequences 
of  such  obstruction  are  discussed  elsewhere 
{aee  Ehboush).  Partial  uusmia  or  itohamAa 
may  be  produced  by  direct  pressure,  or  else 
by  arterial  obstruction,  permanent  or  tran- 
sitory. Permanent  ansemia  of  many  parts 
results  from  gradual  obstruction  of  arteries 
by  atheromatous  change ;  or,  still  more  strik- 
ingly, by  a  form  of  endarteritis  {eTidarieriiia 
obliterana)  generally  due  to  syphilis;  or, 
again,  from  deposition  of  fibrin  on  the  diseased 
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vascular  wall.  Temporary  anemia  results 
from  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  annular 
fibre-cells  in  the  moscalar  coat  of  the  artery. 
Such  a  contraction  may  be  produced  experi- 
mentally by  direct  electrical  stimulation,  or 
b^  Btimulation  of  the  sympathetic  branches 
distributed  to  the  venel ;  and  in  pathological 
eonditionfl  we  find  such  contraction  occur- 
ring m  ccmaeqaenoe  of  some  deranf^ment 
of  uie  narre-centreB,  or  from  reflex  imtotion, 
or  even,  as  it  would  seem,  idiopathieally. 
NeuzaJgia  and  migraineare  often  accompuiied 
or  caused  by  spasm  of  the  arteries,  and 
epilepsy  has.  with  less  certainty,  been  attri- 
buted to  the  game  cause.  In  these  cases  it 
is  possible,  as  is  held  by  some  authorities, 
that  aneemia  of  the  nerve-tissue  is  the  cause 
of  the  disturbed  innervation.  Hysterical 
blindness,  and  probably  other  hysterical 
affections,  may  be  explained  in  the  same 
way.  Partial  an»mia  may,  as  shown  else- 
where, lead  to  local  cyanosis,  with  the 
appearance  of  venous  bypertemia.  Total 
aniemia  neoessarily  eanses  necrosis  of  the 
part;  and  even  partial  an»mia  prodaoes 
characteristie  changes. 

Signs  and  Bbsults. — An  annmic  part  is 
pale,  its  temperature  in  the  case  of  external 
parts  is  diminished,  and  there  is  weakened 
or  arrested  arterial  pulsation.  A  permraent 
condition  of  partial  ansmia  produces  de- 
generation, ending  in  atrophy  of  the  affected 
part.  The  wasting  of  the  skin,  and  possibly 
that  of  the  kidneys  in  old  age,  is  due  to  this 
cause.  Transitory  anemia  causes  necessarily 
a  cessation  of  functional  activity  in  the  part, 
as  is  obvious  in  the  nerve-centres  and  the 
muscles ;  but  does  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
produce  any  permanent  diange.  Comprea* 
sion  or  obstruction  of  the  abdominal  aorta 
produces  symgAoma  of  temporary  paraplegia, 
from,  anemia  of  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal 
cord. 

III.  Iiooal  Oyanosis. — It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  a  venous  condition  of  the  blood 
in  a  part,  with  consequent  purple  colour,  low 
temperature,  and  deficient  vitality,  is  neces- 
sarily due  to  venous  engorgement.  It  may 
be  due,  as  is  obvious  in  external  parts,  to 
mere  stagnation  in  the  capillaries.  When 
blood  is  stagnant,  or  nearly  so,  it  becomes 
venous,  having  given  up  its  oxygen  to  the 
tissues;  and  the  part  shows  the  characters 
of  venous  congestion.  This  is  seen  in  the 
familiar  instance  of  the  effects  of  external 
cold  on  the  extremities.  A  similar  condition, 
which  may  be  called  local  cyaTiotit,  some- 
times ocours  independently  o^  or  only 
assisted  by,  the  action  of  cold,  in  certtun 
parts,  such  aa  the  extremities  of  the  fingers 
and  toes,  the  tips  of  the  ears  and  the  uose. 
It  is  possible  that  similar  conditions  of  in- 
ternal parts  may  occur.  A  part  affected  with 
local  cyanosis  may  undergo  partial  necrosis 
or  mflammation,  as  in  the  case  of  Irost-bite 
or  oiiilblaiu. 
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Some  persons,  especially  when  joangt 
have  a  constitutional  prochvity  to  this  con- 
dition, especially  in  cold  weather,  and  have 
been  described  as  having  a  *  chilblsdn  circnla- 
tion  * ;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  associated 
with  chilblains,  properly  so-called.  In  other 
cases  the  oyanosis  is  preceded  b^,  or  alter- 
nates with,  a  oondition  of  ^Tn»fni«>.  in  the 
part,  ani  u  evidently  due  to  a  ftmetimal 
disturbance  of  circulation,  more  or  leas 
transient.  In  its  extreme  form,  whm  occur- 
ring suddenly,  and  affecting  deeper  parts  u 
weu  as  the  skin,  and  leading  to  neoroeis, 
this  constitutes  Baynaud's  disease.  The  con- 
dition is  nearly  always  symmetrical,  affecting 
corresponding  parts  on  both  sides  of  the  body. 

Etiology. — The  constitutional  or  habitual 
form  of  local  cyanosis  is  generally  associated 
with  malnutrition  and  ^uggish  circulation ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  mere  weakness 
of  the  heart  is  sufficient  to  produce  it,  w  is 
more  than  a  oontribatory  maiar.  The  ttadt 
of  dreulation  ^tpears  to  lie  in  the  arteriss, 
and  to  consist  either  in  habitnsJ  spasm,  or 
possibly  in  want  of  tone.  Imperfect  nutrition 
of  the  walls  of  the  eapillaries  Toxy  also,  by 
retarding  the  flow,  assist  in  producing  stag- 
nation. In  the  more  transient  forms  there 
would  seem  to  be  spiam  of  the  smaller 
arteries,  causing  ansmia,  on  which  capillary 
stagnation  supervenes.  The  slighter  forms 
occur  chiefly  m  women,  accompanying  hys- 
teria or  menstrual  disturbances,  or  at  the 
climacteric  period.  Such  persons  present  an 
alternation  of  'dead  fingers'  with  cyanotic 
circulation.  The  severe  form  known  as  Ray- 
naud's disease  is  attributable  to  more  com- 
plete and  sudden  spasm  of  arteries,  deep  aa 
wdl  aa  superfieiaL  In  both  these  forme 
there  most  be  some  antecedent  derangement 
of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  dependent  probably 
upon  deeper-lying  distorbances  of  the  nervous 
system,  probably  central,  which  cannot  here 
be  discnased. 

CoirsBQUBNCES.— The  slighter  form  may 
cause  no  material  change,  or  may  lead  to 
the  same  series  of  changes  as  seen  in  chil- 
blains, namely,  necrosis  of  epidermis,  with 
formation  of  imperfect  bullfe,  and  inflam- 
mation, ending  possibly  in  ulceration.  It  is 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  thesA 
changes  and  those  produced  in  healthy  per- 
sons by  frost-bite.  In  Baynaud's  disease 
complete  necrosis,  causing  symmetrical  gan- 
grene of  deeper  parts,  may  result. 

Treathbnt. — Youn^  persons,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  local  cyanosis,  should  be  well  fed, 
warmly  cloUied,  and  encouraged  to  take 
vigorous  exercise  fta  ahart  periods.  Cod- 
liver  oil  is  the  most  useful  drug;  bat  iron 
or  arsenic  may  alao  have  their  place.  "Wben 
the  condition  is  paroxysmal,  rather  than 
constant,  large  doses  of  sulphate  of  quinine 
(5  gr.  twice  or  thrice  daily)  are  sometimes 
extremely  useful.  In  the  spasmodic  anaemia, 
followed  by  cyanosis,  of  hysterical  women,  or 
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at  the  olimacterio  period,  arsenic  has  ap- 
peared to  the  writer  to  be  by  &r  the  most 
uiefiil  medicine.   See  Batoaud's  Sisbask. 

J.  F.  Patnb. 

CIBBH08IS  (Kifipds,  yellow).— Stvow.: 
Sclerosis ;  Fibroid  Sut^itution ;  Fibroid 
Degeneration;  Chronic  Interstitial  Inflam- 
matiDn ;  Fr.  Cirrho$e ;  Ger.  Cirrhoae, 

DBTOrnoH. — The  term  '  cirrhosis,'  which 
vu  originidly  invented  to  describe  a  par- 
tieolar  state  of  the  liver,  has  now  acquired 
a  more  extended  meaning,  and  is  applied 
to  similtur  morbid  processes  affecting  other 
oi^ans,  though  the  name  itself,  derived  as  it 
is  from  the  yellow  colour  of  the  liver  in  this 
disease,  ceases  to  be  properly  applicable.  Cir- 
riiosLB  may  be  regarded  as  a  chronic  non< 
■nppurative  inflammation  affecting  the  in- 
tmtitial,  ocnmective,  and  supporting  tissues 
of  the  diflbrent  organs,  and  not  those  by 
which  the  pn^wr  {uysialogical  fbnction  ia 
pezformed. 

AvATOMiciJ.  Chabaotbss. —  The  process 
begins,  after  a  more  or  loss  protracted  by- 
praiemia,  by  the  appearance  in  the  inter- 
ititisl  tiraues,  between  the  proper  functional 
elements,  of  small  lymphoid  corpuscles  or 
leacocytes,  which  are  arranged  in  lines  or 
tracts  interpenetrating  the  affected  organ. 
These  corpuscles  crowd  the  tunica  advenUtia 
of  the  small  vessels,  the  lymph-spaces,  and 
the  cavities  in  which  the  connective-tissue 
corpuscles  lie;  and  when  present  in  con- 
Biderable  amount  appear  to  the  naked  eye  aa 
narrow  lines  of  a  shghtly  translucent  greyish 
materiaL  This  condition  was  fbrmerly  termed 
eetlular  hyperplasia  of  the  ccmnecttve  tissue, 
and  the  corpnseleB  themselTes  were  supposed 
to  (alginate  firom  proliferation  of  the  oonnec- 
tiva-tiaBiieeoipiucles.  More  recent  researches 
hav^  however,  rendered  it  probable  that  in 
inflammation  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles 
remain  passive  and  take  no  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  new  cells.  The  early  stage  of  cirrhosis 
is  perhaps  therefore  more  correctly  described 
as  cellular  infiltration  of  the  connective  tis- 
sue, the  cells  themselves  being  white  blood- 
^bnles  which  have  emigrated  fix>m  the 
vessels,  and  their  descendants.  The  amount 
of  this  cellular  exudation  varies  very  much 
in  different  organs  in  the  different  forms  of 
the  disease,  tn  many  cases  of  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver,  and  in  the  fiormd  indmration  of  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  pylorus, 
it  is  Tfli^  ctrasiderable,  and  eauses  much 
inerOMa  m  the  bulk  of  the  affected  organ. 
In  tAiuae  instances,  as  in  some  forms  of 
granular  kidney,  it  may  be  extremely  small, 
moA  the  indurated  fibrous  tissue  consists  in 
great  part  of  the  withered  remains  of  the 
vessels,  ducts,  Ac.  of  the  organ. 

The  later  stages  of  the  process  consist  in 
the  conversion  of  these  tracts,  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  closely  analogous  to  ordinary 
gnumlation-tissne,  into  fibrous  tissue.  A 


more  or  less  fibriUated  intercellular  substance 
appears ;  the  corpuscles  diminish  in  number ; 
the  remaining  ones  become  in  part  elongated 
and  oat-ahaped,  and  some  may  pass  into  true 
BpindlO'Cells,  or  become  stellate :  in  oirrhosiB 
of  the  lung  tracts  of  tme  spindle-cdl  tissue 
are  often  met  with.  In  uie  liver,  where 
much  of  this  new  tissue  is  often  formed, 
numerouB  blood-vessels  become  developed  in 
it ;  they  are  devoid  of  distinct  walls,  and  con- 
sist merely  of  channels  lined  by  endothelium. 
The  fibrous  tissue  which  is  the  final  result  of 
the  whole  process  closely  resembles  ordinary 
cicatricial  tissue ;  it  is  usually  toUgh,  dense, 
and  imperfectly  fibriUated,  with  a  strong 
tendency  to  contract.  Sometimes,  especially 
in  the  suprarenal  capsules,  and  less  frequently 
in  the  liver,  portions  of  it  oonsiat  of  a  reticu- 
lated connective  tissue. 

The  t^ect  of  this  series  of  ehaimes  on  the 
proper  physiological  tissne  of  the  organ  is  to 
cause  its  atrophy.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
direct  pressure  of  the  new-growth,  when  it  is 
formed  in  large  quantities,  out  chiefly  to  the 
constriction  of  the  contracting  fibrous  tissue 
and  the  consequent  obliteration  of  the  blood- 
vessels ;  for  even  where,  as  in  the  liver,  new 
vessels  are  developed,  the  original  vessels  of 
the  organ  become  obliterated.  The  atrophy 
of  the  proper  tissue  of  the  organs  ^pears  to 
take  place  by  a  gradual  process  of  granular 
and  fatty  degeneration,  followed  by  absorption. 

pATHOLOay. — If  we  now  proceed  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  and  causes  of  these  forms  of 
chronic  interstitial  inflammation,  the  question 
arises  whether  this  irritative  hyperplasia  of  the 
connective  tissue  ia  primary,  or  whether  it  is 
the  result  of  some  preceding  chaii^e  in  the 
parenchyma  of  the  affected  organ. 

In  the  analogous  condition  of  sclerods  of 
the  central  nervous  system  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  but  that  the  latter  is  the  case ;  bo 
also  in  cirrhosis  of  the  lung,  the  interstitial 
changes  in  most  oases  are  preceded  by  inflam- 
mation of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes  and  air-cells.  In  other  organs,  as 
the  liver  and  kidney,  the  interstitial  change 
is  usually  considered  to  be  primary,  but  tl^ 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  certain. 

The  cause  of  cirrhosis  seems  always  to  be 
some  form  of  protracted  irritation  of  a  low 
degree  of  intensity  producing  a  chronic 
hypenemia,  fimctional  or  mechanical.  As 
examples  of  this  may  be  mentioned  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  which  results  from  the  congestion 
produced  by  spirit-drinking ;  selerosia  of  the 
grey  matter  of  die  oerebnd  eonvolutions  after 
protracted  maniacal  excitement ;  cirrhosis  of 
the  lung,  the  result  of  prolonged  inhalation 
of  irritating  dust  in  the  various  forms  of 
grinders'  and  miners'  phthisis ;  the  cirrhotic 
thickening  of  the  pylorus  in  chronic  catarrh 
of  the  stomach;  and  cirrhotic  affections  of 
the  lungs  and  heart  extending  to  these  organs 
in  chronic  inflammation  of  their  serous  cover- 
ings.  A  mere  passive  congestion,  however, 
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if  long-continued,  may  cause  a  simple  hyper- 
trophy or  overgrowth  of  the  interstitial  con- 
nective tissue,  and  more  or  lees  induration 
in  consequence.  Still,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  the  same  tendency  to  excite  active 
proliferation  and  the  formation  of  the  con- 
tracting fibroufl  tisBiie  characteriBtio  of  true 
cirrhosis.  The  exception  to  this  rule  is  that 
we  naually  meet  with  a  slight  degree  of  the 
oirrhotio  change  in  eases  of  *  nntmeg '  atrophy 
of  the  liver,  due  to  prolonged  passive  conges- 
tion of  the  hepatic  venous  system. 

Chronic  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  often 
gives  rise  to  extensive  interstitial  fibrous  in- 
duration, the  so-called  fibroid  phthisis.  Vis- 
ceral  syphilis  also  may  produce  changes 
which  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  other 
forms  of  cirrhoais.  Even  the  typical  gum- 
mata  originate  in  and  are  surrounded  by 
tracts  of  cirrhotic  induration;  and  in  other 
cases,  where  true  gummata  are  not  formed, 
the  only  difference  between  syphihs  and  true 
cirrhosis  is  that  in  the  former  there  is  a 
greater  accumulation  of  the  new-growth  at 
particular  points,  and  a  less  general  diffiision 
of  it  through  the  affected  organ.  Lastly,  in 
some  cases,  as  in  the  cirrhotic  liver  of 
hereditary  syphilis,  the  two  conditions  cannot 
be  distinguished.  W.  Catlbt. 

CIBBHOSIS  OF  LIVEB,  IiUVa, 

ius.—  See  LiVEB,  LtTNO,  &o,,  Diseases  of. 

CIVIL  lETCAPACITT.  —  A  chief 
cause  of  civil  incapacity  is  mental  weakness 
or  disease,  and  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
physician  to  aid  in  determining  the  existence 
and  nature  of  such  conditions.  There  is  a 
kind  of  incapacity  which  is  implied  in  the 
restriction  of  a  person's  liberty  when  he  is 
placed  under  care  in  an  asylum  or  other 
Bpeoial  place  for  treatment.  The  necessary 
infijimation  regarding  this  will  be  found  in 
the  article,  Lvnact,  Laws  ot  Bat  the  ques- 
tion of  incapacity  is  more  directly  raised 
when  it  is  proposed  that  a  ^rson  should  be 
declared  unfit  to  exercise  his  civil  rights,  to 
require  the  shield  of  the  law  to  prevent  his 
bemg  imposed  on,  and  to  obtain  special  pro- 
tection for  his  property.  MedictJ  evidence 
must  be  taken  if  it  becomes  necessary  for  a 
Commission  of  Lunacy  to  be  issued  by  order 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  This  is  a  proceed- 
ing which  ought  not  to  be  adopted  if  it  can 
properly  be  avoided.  But  until  a  person 
has  been  found  lunatic  by  inquisition  he  is, 
though  placed  in  an  asylum  under  regular 
certificates,  not  debarred  irom  exercising  his 
rights  in  the  disposal  of  his  property.  The 
acts  of  any  person  either  in  or  out  of  an 
asylum  may,  oowever,  be  declared  invalid  if 
it  can  be  shown  that  at  the  time  they  were 
performed  the  person  laboured  under  such 
form  of  insanity  as  rendered  him  incapable 
of  performing  them  rationally  and  without 
barmful  consequences.*  On  this  principle  any 
person  may  be  found  to  have  been  incapable 


of  contracting  marriage,  of  executing  a  deed, 
contracting  a  debt,  making  a  will,  or  giving 
credible  evidence.  The  principle,  it  must  be 
carefully  noted,  is  not  that  the  mere  existence 
of  insanity  in  the  person  performing  them 
invalidates  such  actions,  but  that  if  Uie  in- 
sanity has  materially  affected  the  character 
and  quality  of  the  actions  they  may  be  there- 
by invalidated.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  principles  tiiat  a  medical  jurist 
has  to  keep  in  mind,  as  it  is  not  an  infirequent 
mistake  to  suppose  that  a  person  is  neces- 
sarily incapacitated  from  the  performance  of 
every  civil  act  the  moment  he  can  be  proved 
to  labour  under  any  condition  to  which  the 
term  insanity  may  be  applied.  Perhaps  the 
case  in  which  the  valimty  of  a  civil  act  is 
most  easily  endangered  by  the  existence  of 
any  form  of  insanity  is  the  contract  of 
marriage.  This  proceeding  is  supposed  to 
so  affect  the  whole  relations  of  life,  that 
almost  any  form  of  unsoundness  of  mind 
may  be  sufficient  to  interfere  with  that  in- 
telligent  and  deliberate  consideratian  which 
is  essential  to  the  giving  of  rational  consent. 

The  different  kmds  of  mental  disease  will 
be  found  described  elsewhere  (■<!«  Insanitt), 
and  it  is  necessary  that  the  practitioner, 
when  dealing  with  medico-IegsJ  questions, 
should  be  full^  acquainted  with  them.  But 
it  is  ohieSy  important  that  he  should  dis- 
tinguish the  two  following  classes:  (1)  dis- 
eased perversion  of  the  mental  faculties ; 
and  (2)  weakness  or  enfeeblement  of  these 
faculties,  resulting  either  from  defective  de- 
velopment, disease,  or  decay.  The  first  class 
includes  all  kinds  of  insanity  which  are  the 
result  of  active  disease.  These  would  include 
the  simple  forms  of  delirium,  mania,  melan- 
cholia, and  monomania;  as  well  as  the 
similar  primary  conditions  which  are  fbnnd 
in  general  paralysis,  and  other  diaeases  which 
present  nuuiiacal,  melancholic,  or  mono- 
maniacal  symptoms.  It  is  in  this  class  that 
the  special  knowledge  of  the  physician  can 
be  most  successfully  applied  m  aiding  the 
administration  of  justice.  In  order  to  estab- 
lish the  incapacity  of  a  person  said  to  labour 
under  any  of  these  forms  of  disease,  it  must 
be  necessary  that  an  experienced  physician 
should  not  only  be  able  to  detect  tlieir  cha- 
racteristic symptoms,  but  also  to  show  that 
the  performance  of  the  duties  or  the  exercise 
of  the  rights  under  consideration  would  be 
modified  or  obstructed  by  the  existence  of 
such  disease.  The  second  class  includes  con- 
genital imbecility,  and  all  tlie  forms  of  what 
is  called  chronic  dementia — all  those  en- 
feeblements  of  mind  which  are  sometimes 
the  remaining  effects  of  aonie  disease,  some* 
times  the  concomitants  of  cbronio  disease, 
and  sometimes  only  the  mental  phase  of 
senile  decay.  Here,  again,  the  information 
which  may  be  communicated  by  the  phy- 
sician must  be  of  great  importance.  But  m 
estimating  the  extent  to  which  a  condition 
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of  mere  mental  weakness  will  disable  a 
person  from  the  performance  of  a  certain 
clus  of  actions,  there  bo  mach  special  medi- 
cal knowledge  is  not  reqnired  as  is  neceseary 
in  the  consideration  of  more  active  disease. 

Marriage. — As  has  been  already  stated,  the 
mere  existence  of  any  form  of  insanity  in  tme 
of  the  parties  may  render  a  contract  of  mar- 
riage void.  In  one  ease  which  terminated  in 
this  manner,  a  man  who  had  been  insane,  and 
when  in  that  gtate  had  volontarily  contracted 
nuurtuge,  instituted  the  suit  himself. 

dvii  Contraett. — These  may  be  held  bind- 
ing altfaonf^  made  by  lunatics.  If  the  person 
with  whom  a  contract  is  made  had  no  Know- 
ledge that  the  person  contracting  was  insane, 
and  if  no  attempt  was  made  to  take  undue 
advantage  of  him,  the  cofttract  would  be  held 
good. 

Wills. — A  person  is  considered  to  be  of  a 
diEposing  mind — that  is,  capable  of  making  a 
vahd  will — if  he  knows  the  nature  of  the  act 
which  he  is  performing,  and  is  fully  aware 
of  its  consequences.  It  is  in  regard  to  the 
making  of  wills  that  the  law  haa  carried 
out  most  tborunghly  the  principle,  that  the 
validity  of  an  act  ought  to  be  maintained  in 
cases  at  insanity,  unless  at  the  time  the  act 
is  perfi>rmed  the  state  of  mind  of  the  agent 
can  be  shown  to  render  him  un0t  to  perform 
that  particular  act  in  a  rational  manner. 
Persons  have  made  valid  wills  while  inmates 
of  lunatic  asylums.  And  one  will  was  held  to 
be  good  though  the  testator  had  committed 
snicide  within  three  days  after  its  execution. 
The  existence  of  delusion  which  has  been  re- 
garded by  lawyers  as  of  such  importance  in 
cases  of  alleged  insanity  does  not  invalidate 
a  will ;  for  it  has  been  declared  to  be  '  com- 
patible with  the  retention  of  the  general 
powers  of  the  fiMrolties  of  the  mind,'  and  to 
be  *  insnfficient  to  ovnr^ow  the  will,  unless 
it  was  oaleulated  to  influence  the  testator  in 
malting  it.'  On  the  other  hand,  a  will  may 
be  invalidated  on  account  of  the  existence  of 
mental  states  which  would  not  be  regarded 
as  insanity  from  either  a  legal  or  medical 
pouit  of  view.  Drowsiness  and  stupor  re- 
sulting from  erysipelas  or  fever,  extreme 
weakness  from  cholera  or  other  disease,  and 
failure  of  memory  in  old  e^e,  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  render  wills  void.  It  frequently 
happens  that  a  medical  man  is  called  on  to 
be  witness  to  a  will.  On  such  an  occasion 
it  is  his  duty  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  tes- 
tamentary capacity  of  the  testator.  Hts  sub- 
sequent evidence  in  regard  to  this,  will,  in 
case  of  dispute,  be  of  almost  decisive  in- 
fluence, if  he  has  taken  proper  means  of 
farming  an  opinion.  In  all  caees,  therefore, 
where  Uiere  may  be  a  possibility  of  doubt,  it 
is  well  to  require  the  testator  to  show  that, 
without  extraneous  aid,  and  without  referring 
to  the  document  itself,  he  remembers  and 
understands  all  the  provisions  of  the  deed 

Evidsnw  of  the  Inaane. — Lunacy  was,  till 


a  recent  date,  regarded  by  the  law  as  in- 
capacitating a  patient  from  giving  evidence 
in  court.  But  according  to  the  nmch  more 
extended  signification  which  the  term  lunacy 
has  received,  it  now  includes  states  of  mind 
which  are  looked  on  as  compatible  with  testi- 
monial eapaeity.  Where  the  judge  is  satis- 
fied that  Uie  hinatio  understands  the  obliga- 
tion of  an  oath,  and  can  give  a  rational 
account  of  such  things  as  happen  before  his 
eyes,  the  evidence  maybe  admitted.  But  the 
weight  to  be  attached  to  such  evidence  will 
still  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  it  fulfils 
the  conditions  commonly  required  to  con- 
stitute credibility.  It  has  been  held,  how- 
ever, that  when  a  person  has  suffered  from 
an  attack  of  insanity  between  the  occur- 
rence of  the  transaction  and  the  time  he 
tenders  his  tostimony,  his  evidence  cannot  be 
admitted. 

Man^ement  of  Property, — "Where  persons 
are  supposed  to  be  unable,  from  unsoundness 
of  mind,  to  undertake  the  management  of 
their  own  property,  it  may  be  neeessarjr  that 
they  should  be  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  Court  of  Ohancei^ ;  but  tbia  proceeding 
is  not  usually  had  recourse  to  unless  there  is 
ni^nt  necessity,  or  a  strong  probability  that 
the  person's  incapacity  will  be  permanent.  It 
is  consequently  resorted  to  Chiefly  in  chronic 
or  congenital  cases  where  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  mental  condition  of  the 
individual ;  and  in  cases  of  recent  insanity, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  an 
asylum  for  the  protection  of  the  individual,  it 
may  also  be  necessary  to  obtain  protection 
for  his  property  by  the  aid  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  In  giving  evidence  or  framing  a 
statement  in  such  a  case,  it  is  important,  if 
incapacity  is  to  be  proved,  to  show  that  fjie 
individual  has  been  found,  when  placed  in 
circumstances  requiring  such  capacity,  unable 
to  perform  the  acts  which  the  management 
of  property  necessitates.  In  eases  ctf  active 
insanity  it  is  especially  required  to  show,  not 
merely  that  there  is  delusion  or  other  symp- 
toms of  insanity,  but  that  the  insanity  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  specially  to  disable  the  per- 
son from  duly  performing  the  duties  which 
would  be  required  of  him.  DifQculties  most 
frequently  occur  in  cases  of  imbecility  and 
dementia;  but  the  verdicts  in  such  cases, 
when  disputed,  will  generally  be  found  to  rest 
rather  upon  the  impression  produced  by  evi- 
dence of  the  actual  behaviour  of  the  individual, 
than  upon  the  mere  medical  view  of  his 
mental  condition.  The  most  effectual  aid 
that  the  medical  witness  can  render  in  such 
cases,  is  to  show  whether  there  are  or  sre  not 
Bueh  peenliurities  in  the  conduct  of  the  per- 
son under  inquisition  an  are  known  to  be 
characteristic  of  imbeciles  or  demented  per- 
sons. In  undisputed  cases,  where  the  duty 
of  the  medical  man  consists  merely  in  making 
an  affidavit,  there  is  no  special  difficulty  to  be 
encountered.   Brenty,  scrupulous  accuracy. 
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and  atteatioa  to  the  &ct  that  such  nnsound- 
ness  of  mind  aa  involTes  incompetenoj  to 
manage  property  must  be  eBtabliahed,  are 
the  most  important  requirements.  A  person 
found  hy  the  oourt  to  be  incapable  is  placed 
under  Uie  control  of  a  *  committee  of  the 
person,'  and  the  property  under  a '  committee 
of  the  estate/  In  Scotland,  proceeding  by 
petition  to  the  Court  of  Session,  or,  in  the 
case  of  small  estates,  to  a  sheriff,  for  the 
appointment  of  a  curator  bonit,  takes  the 
place  of  the  English  inquisition.  The  chief 
pciculiarities  of  the  Bcotch  process  are  that 
it  is  cheaper,  more  easily  effected  and  more 
easily  annulled,  and  that  it  does  not  affect  the 
person  of  the  lunatic.  The  iunctions  of  the 
curator  correspond  to  those  of  the  committee 
of  the  estate  in  the  English  court.  The 
Bootoh  procedure  for  the  ap^intment  of  a 
guardian  of  the  person  was  nrtnally  in  des- 
uetude until  the  passing  of  a  recent  statute 
(81  &  82  Vict.,  c.  100).  Under  this  Act  a 
brieve  for  the  cognition  of  an  alleged  lunatic 
is  issued  from  Chancery,  and  tried  before  a 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Session  and  a  special 
jury.  The  procedure  is  similar  to  that  of 
jury  trials  in  other  civil  causes  in  Scotland, 
and  both  medical  and  other  evidence  must  be 
produced.  If  the  person  so  cognosced  be 
found  '  furious,  &tuouB,  or  labouring  under 
such  unsoundness  of  mind  as  to  render  him 
incapable  of  managing  his  affairs,'  his  person 
is  placed  imder  the  guardianship  of  the 
nearest  male  relative  found  competent. 

Drunkmnesa. — This  condition  is  not  held 
to  deprive  a  man  of  civil  capacity  unless  it 
hA8  at  the  time  rendered  the  individual  un- 
oonseioue  of  what  he  was  doing. 

John  Sibbald. 

CIiAP. — A  popular  name  for  gonorrhoea. 

See  GOKOBRHIEA. 

OIiAREMOTUT,  in  CBipe  Colony.— 
See  Atrica,  Soctb. 

CIiAVUS  HYSTSBXOTTS  (elavu*,  a 
nail). — An  acute  pain,  often  associated  with 
hysteria,  but  occurring  also  in  other  condi- 
tions, which  is  felt  in  a  localised  point  in  the 
head,  and  is  compsoed  by  the  sufferer  to  the 
sensation  that  might  be  produced  by  a  nail 
being  driven  into  the  part.    See  Hysteeza. 

CLIMACTEBIC  (xXi^uucnjp,  a  step  of  a 
ladder). — This  word,  which  properly  signifies 
'by  degrees,'  was  originally  employed  to 
indicate  certain  epochs  or  periods  in  the  life 
of  tax  individual,  which  were  loc^d  upon  as 
critical,  and  at  which  the  body  was  supposed 
to  have  undergone  a  complete  change,  bo 
that  it  had  become  entirely  renewed  in  its 
s^ctural  elements.  The  years  in  which 
these  epochs  terminated  were  called  climac- 
teric years — anni  climacierici — and  their 
number  was  variouxly  estimated.  Thus, 
some  only  recognised  three  climacterics; 
the  Greek  physiologists  held  that  there  were 


five,  ending  at  the  seventh  year,  the  twenty- 
first  (7  X  8),  the  forty-ninth  (7  x  7),  the  sixty- 
third  (7x9).  and  the  eighty-first  (9x9); 
others  made  them  multipleB  of  seven  or  nine, 
or  multiples  of  seven  by  an  odd  number. 
Most  regarded  the  sixty-third  year  as  the 
grand  cUmacterie,  but  the  Greeks  recognised 
two  grand  climacterics,  terminating  respec- 
tively at  the  sixty-third  and  eighty-first 
years,  and  this  special  denomination  was 
given  because  there  was  Uttle,  if  any,  pro- 
spect of  life  being  extended  beyond  these 
periods.  At  the  present  day  the  word  '  cli- 
macteric '  has  lost  much  of  its  original  mean- 
ing, and  is  generally  appUed  to  certain  times 
of  life,  without  any  reference  to  numbers  of 
years,  at  which  marked  physiological  or 
developmental  changes  occur,  such  as  the 
period  of  puberty,  or  that  of  the  eesaation  at 
menstruation. 

A  particular  elimaeterie  diseaae  has  been 
described,  whi(^  is  said  to  occur  either  about 
or  subsequent  to  the  sixty-third  year  or  grand 
climacteric,  and  supposed  to  he  distinct  from 
the  natural  decay  and  degeneration  which 
takes  place  in  advanced  life,  inasmuch  as 
recoverj^  often  ensues.  It  is  stated  that  the 
oomplamt  comes  on  suddenly,  but  advances 
insidiously,  the  symptoms  being  at  first  loss 
of  flesh  and  weakness,  followed  by  loss  of 
appetite  and  dyspeptic  symptoms  with  a 
white  tongue,  which  are  regaraed  as  sympa- 
thetic, sleeplessness  or  disturbed  and  unre- 
freshing  sleep,  constipation,  pains  in  the  head 
and  chest,  a  frequent  pulse,  swelling  of  the 
legs,  and  an  emaciated  or  bloated  appearance 
of  the  &oe.  The  urine  does  not  nresent  any 
abnormal  characters,  and  most  of  the  viscera 
seem  to  perform  their  functions  properly. 
Whether  there  is  any  independent  cUsease 
deserving  this  special  denommation  is,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  extremely  doubtful. 

Fbkderick  T.  Roberts. 

OIiIMATE.— Formerlpr  the  word  climate 
(frYim  the  Greek  word  xXtiw,  I  incline)  was 
a  term  of  astronomical  or  mathematical  geo- 
graphy, which  implied  a  portion  or  zone  of 
the  earth's  surface  comprised  between  two 
lines  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  measured  by 
the  length  of  time  during  which  the  stm  there 
appears  during  the  summer  solstice,  that  is, 
by  the  sun's  inclination.  The  space  between 
the  equator  and  the  pole  was  divided  into 
half-hour  dimates,  in  which  the  length  of 
each  day  increased  by  half  an  hour ;  and  also 
into  monthly  climates.  Thisunequal  division 
of  each  hemisphere  is  now  replaced  by  a 
division  of  the  interval  between  the  equator 
and  the  poles  into  ninety  degrees,  which  con- 
stitute what  are  called  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  the  word  '  climate  *  has  received  a  more 
extended  application. 

By  climate  is  now  imderstood  those  con- 
ditions of  heat,  moisture,  atmosphere,  wind, 
soil,  and  electricity,  which  impress  certain 
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oonditions,  uniform  even  when  apparently 
inwular,  on  given  portions  of  the  earth's 
sur&ee,  and  which  modify,  also  in  a  uniform 
manner,  v^etable  and  n-niTTnil  life. 

CussmoATioit.— Climate,  when  thus  in- 
terpreted, is  still  principally  dependent  on 
Bsbtmon^tsol  fiwtB,  on  the  aun's  position  or 
indination  with  r^ard  to  the  earth,  and  on 
the  amount  of  hoat  it  supplies  to  different 
portions  of  ^e  surface  of  the  latter.  Climate 
may  be  studied  generally  and  locally.  The 
division  of  the  ei^h'9  climates  is  necessarily 
arbitrary,  and  many  different  classifications 
have  been  proposed.  The  most  simple  is 
that  which  recognises  three  principal  kinds 
of  climate,  each  susceptible  of  subdivision, 
viz. :  warm  climates  from  the  eqnator  to  85° 
lat. ;  temperate  climates  from  85°  to  60°  or 
65*  lat. ;  cold  climates  from  50°  or  65**  to  the 
pole.  As  subdivisions  we  may  recognise 
equatorial,  tropical,  sub-tropical,  snb-polar, 
and  polar  climates;  and  aiso  insular  and 
maritime  or  moist  climates,  and  continental 
and  mouiUain  or  dry  climates. 

1.  Worm  Climates  Warm  dimates, 

extending  from  the  equator  to  86**  lat,  that 
is,  12^**  beyond  the  bropies,  comprise  nearly 
all  Africa  and  its  islands,  South  Asia,  most 
of  the  islands  of  Polynesia,  and  the  portions 
of  North  and  South  America  comprised  be- 
tween CaUfomia  and  the  north  of  the  La 
Plata  territory.  In  the  equatorial  regions  the 
medium  temperature  for  the  year  is  from  80° 
to  84*  F.,  the  min.  being  64°,  the  max.  118°. 
Near  the  equator  the  annual  mean  tempera* 
tore  decreases  slowly  as  we  recede  from  it, 
the  decrease  not  amounting  to  more  than 
y  P.  for  the  first  10°  lat.  The  difference  of 
temperature  during  the  day  is  slight,  but  much 
greater  during  the  night,  owing  to  radiation. 
Tbe  general  variations  of  the  barometer  are 
aligji^  but  the  periodical  or  diurnal  variations 
are  very  marked.  It  ascends  and  descends 
regular^  twice  in  the  twenty-fot^Jiours.  It 
ascends  from  4.18  aan.  to  9.28^ajn.,  and 
descends  until  4.8  p.m.,  ascending  again  until 
10.28.  Electrical  phenomena  are  very  de- 
cided. The  rain&ll  is  variable,  but  40  inches 
may  be  given  as  a  mean.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  heat  is  greatest  at  the  ec[uator, ' 
and  diminishes  as  we  recede  from  itj  but 
both  i>bBervation  and  astronomical  induction 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  not  only  the 
TTutTiTnimi  of  temperature  in  warm  climates 
is  attained  at  or  near  the  tropics,  but  also 
the  highest  annual  mean.  The  coontries  in 
which  the  highest  degree  of  heat  is  known 
to  be  attained  are  near  the  trcwic  of  Cancer, 
as,  tor  instance,  the  banks  of  the  Senegal, 
the  Tefaama  of  Arabia,  and  M ehran  in  Buu- 
ebistan.  Moreover,  the  snow-line,  or  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  is  higher  at  the  tro- 
pica than  at  the  equator.  In  the  Bolivian 
Andes,  near  the  tropic,  it  is  17,000  feet, 
whereas  in  the  Ecuador  Andes,  on  the 
equator,  it  is  only  16,000  feet.   These  foots 


are  partly  explained  by  the  unequal  progress 
of  the  sun  after  the  equinox  in  its  course 
towards  the  tropic.  In  the  first  month  it 
passes  through  1:2°  of  latitude,  in  the  second 
month  through  8°.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
month,  therefore,  it  is  20°  from  the  equator, 
and  there  remain  only  6^**  to  be  traversed  in 
the  third  month.  The  sun  receding  from 
the  tropic  at  the  same  rate  ftt  all  places 
between  20°  and  28^^  of  latitude,  the  solar 
rays  during  two  months  fail  at  nocm  either 
perpendicularly  or  at  on  angle  which  deviates 
from  a  right  only  by  8^"  at  most 

Another  cause  which  tends  to  dinoinish 
heat  in  the  regions  near  the  equator  is  the 
prevalence  of  rain.  For  about  five  degrees 
north  and  south  of  the  equator,  in  the  region 
of  the  equatorial  calms,  there  are  few  con- 
secutive days  in  the  year  without  rain.  The 
principal  cause  both  of  the  calms  and  of  the 
rains  has  been  attributed  to  the  meeting  in 
the  upper  atmospheric  regions  of  the  trade 
winds,  north  and  south.  They  neutralise 
each  other,  and  precipitate  the  vapour  they 
hold  in  solution. 

Begions  that  lie  hetween  6"  and  10<*  of 
latitude  have  usually  two  rainy  and  two  dry 
seasons.  The  greater  rainy  season  occurs 
when  the  sun  in  its  passage  to  the  nearest 
tropic  passes  over  the  zenith,  lasting  from 
thne  to  four  months.  The  lesser  rainy  sea- 
son occurs  when  the  sun  on  its  return  from 
the  nearest  tropic  approaches  the  parallel  of 
the  place.  The  rains  then  only  last  from  six 
weeks  to  two  months,  and  are  much  less 
abundant  and  continual.  Countries  more 
than  10°  or  12°  from  the  eqnator  have  only 
one  rainy  and  one  dry  season ;  the  first 
begins  when  the  sun  approaches  the  nearest 
tropic,  and  ends  some  time  after,  when  in  its 
course  from  the  tropic  it  has  passed  the 
parallel  of  the  place.  It  lasts  from  four  to 
six  months.  Local  conditions  may  modi^ 
the  oourse  of  the  dry  and  wet  seasons,  as  is 
the  case  in  India,  where  the  dry  and  rainy 
seasons  depend  principally  on  the  monsoons. 
The  amount  of  rain  that  falls  in  a  short  time 
within  the  tropics  is  very  great  much  more 
so  than  in  more  northern  regions,  but  these 
heavy  rains  do  not  last  continuously,  as  is 
supposed.  Days  of  continued  rain,  even  in 
the  rainy  season,  are  rarer  than  in  the  north. 
Still,  heavy  rains  are  apt  to  cause  great 
intmdations,  and  to  cover  large  extents  of 
low  or  level  country  with  water,  producing 
swamps  and  maxshes,  very  iiquiious  to 
health. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  tropics  there  is  a 
belt  extending  over  several  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, where  it  seldom  rains.  This  rainless 
tract  is  precisely  the  region  which  has  been 
already  mentioned  as  that  of  greatest  heat 
These  belts  of  rainless  regions,  extending 
around  the  globe  on  each  aide  of  the  equator, 
may  be  said  to  separate  the  countries  which 
lie  on  each  aide  of  the  equator  from  the 
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temperate  zones.  Thus  in  AMca  the  raina 
cease  on  the  southern  border  of  the  desert 
of  Sahara  at  about  IG"^  N.,  and  begin  again  at 
28°  N.  On  the  banks  of  the  NUe  the  rain 
ceases  about  18°  or  lH",  to  begin  again  between 
28°  and  20°.  The  Tehama,  or  low  coast  of 
Arabia,  is  all  but  rainless.  This  rainless 
tract  crosses  Asia  as  far  as  China,  where  there 
is  no  rainless  region,  owing,  probably,  to  the 
fact  that  all  parts  of  China  between  22°  and 
80°  N.  lat.  are  traversed  by  high  mountain 
chains. 

The  injluence  of  warm  climates  impresses 
certain  peculiaritieB  on  the  people  who  in- 
habit them.  They  are  the  abode  of  the 
Ethiopian  and  Mongolian  races  of  mankind, 
and  appear  to  have  impressed  the  same 
characteristics,  in  a  minor  degree,  on  the 
Caucasian  races  that  inhabit  them :  a  dark 
complexion  and  black  hair.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  couutries  are  indolent  and  apathetic. 
The  functions  of  the  skin  and  liver  are  pe> 
culiarly  active,  a  circumstance  which  exposes 
them  to  severe  disease  of  these  organs.  The 
digestive  functions  are  sluggish,  and  the 
nervous  system  is  alternately  excited  and 
depressed.  Bemittent  and  intermittent  fevers, 
dysentery  and  yeUow  fever,  are  coniinon. 
During  the  dry  season  disease  tends  to  as- 
sume the  ataxic,  during  the  rainy  season  the 
adynamic  form.  Pulmonary  oonBumption  ia 
frequently  met  with  in  the  towns,  in  contra- 
diction to  received  opinions. 

2.  Temperate  Climates.— Temperate 
climates  may  be  said  to  occupy  the  zones 
of  the  earth's  surface  comprised  between  85° 
and  50°  or  55°  lat.  They  comprise  Southern 
and  Central  Europe,  with  ibi  islands;  the 
parts  of  Asia  which  extend  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  and 
Japan  on  the  east;  the  greater  part  of  North 
America;  a  part  of  Cliili  and  La  Plata  and 
Patagonia  in  South  America.  The  mean 
temperature  may  be  stated  at  from  60°  to  50°. 
The  cUmates  in  which  the  mean  temperature 
is  &om  60°  to  68°  are  often  spoken  of  as 
temperate,  but  in  reality  they  approximate 
closely  to  warm  climates.  The  four  seasons, 
winter,  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  are 
well-marked,  but  are  very  variable  both  as 
to  barometrical  and  thermometrical  con- 
ditions. The  mean  temperature  in  the  cen- 
tral regions  is,  for  winter  38°,  for  spring  51°, 
for  summer  08°,  and  for  autumn  53^  The 
regions  which  are  near  the  south  and  north 
limits  of  the  northern  temperate  zone  ap- 
proximate to  the  meteorological  characters 
of  the  warm  and  cold  climates  respectively. 
The  periods  of  the  year  when  storms,  rain, 
and  general  versatility  of  meteorological  phe- 
nomena are  principally  observed  correspond 
with  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes. 

The  injluence  of  a  temperate  climate  on 
the  human  organisation  is  salutary,  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  being  both  trying.  Thus 
the  healthiest  climates  of  the  world's  surface 


are  found  in  this  zone.  Intense  heat,  or  even 
moderate  heat  if  periiifit«ut.  Uirows  a  physio- 
logical strain  on  the  livt>r,  skin,  aud  digestive 
system,  and  renders  mankind  prone  to  (Revert 
and  fatal  diseases  of  these  org»i)«.  Intense 
cold  throws  a  phytaiulogicaL  strain  un  the 
lungs  and  kidne^^  s,  and  expo&eB  them  also  to 
severe  and  fatal  diseivse.  The  healthiest 
temperate  climstca  ate  those  iu  wliich  the 
winter  is  not  ver^'  hold  and  the  summer  la 
not  very  warm,  and  in  which,  conBequently. 
there  is  no  great  or  continued  strain  on  any 
one  class  of  orgftca.  Tlie  diseases  of  tem- 
perate regions  are  tlioee  that  uxs  the  he»t 
known,  as  their  iHliidy  Hud  doscriptiou  con- 
stitute the  foundittion  of  pathological  tM:ience, 
ancient  and  modern. 

The  climate  whicb,  pi-rhaps,  the  host  de- 
serves  the  appellatiun  of  temperate  is  thmi 
of  the  Mediterraiien]!  haain.  The  winters  »re 
not  severe  on  any  inixt  of  ittt  north  shores, 
and  the  summers  are  not  intensely  hot  on 
its  south  shores  ;  at  least  the  heat  falls  short 
of  that  of  the  trvijiica.  There  are  many  con- 
ditions of  physiciil  geography  which  conduce 
to  this  result.  The  luirth  shnres  are  pro- 
tected from  nortli  wintla  by  the  raiigea  of 
high  mountains  of  Suiithorn  Kurope  which 
skirt  them,  and  the  eouth  Bllmrea  are  in  closia 
proximity  to  the  hot,  raitileaa  tmct  of  Northern 
Africa — the  desert  of  Suhara,  which  favour- 
ably modifies  winter  temperature.  Moreover, 
the  Mediterrane:i.n  is  a  warm  sea,  but  few 
cold  rivers  of  coiiriideriible  e'izo  tioning  into 
it  from  the  north,  a  fact  which  increases  the 
temperature  on  us  shores  and  islands. 

8.  Cold  Climates. — Cold  climates  com- 
prise the  regions  which  extend  froju  50'^  to  00° 
lat.  to  the  poles.  Thty  may  hu  aubdivitleii 
into  cold,  with  a  jneaii  of  fi-om  SO^  to  40° ; 
very  cold,  with  a  mean  of  from  40"  to  l 
glacial,with  amean bflow th*  freezing-poiiH. 
In  the  austral  hemisphere  the  zone  coutaiud 
but  Uttle  Imown  land,  although  the  existence 
of  an  antarbtic  continent  is  suspected;  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  it  coiupriaes,  iu  Hurope, 
the  north  of  Scotland,  Denm&rl;,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Iceland,  FiulnnilH  Lapland,  Nortbem 
Kussia,  Spitzberi^eiii  NoYaZe]ubla ;  Northern 
Asia,  and  some  uf  ite  ha^'e  phiitis  below  SO^ 
lat.,  Siberia,  am)  KainruLutkA ;  in  AiuerifA, 
Canada,  includui;^  some  re(riona  below  50°, 
the  northern  lairds  and  i^ilaiidn  of  Hudson's 
and  Baflin's  Bavs,  and  (Jroeiiliiiid.  Iu  this 
zone  the  decrease  of  the  uiean  temperature 
is  much  more  rtipid  as.  we  recede  fiam  the 
equator,  than  it  in  in  the  tropical  regions. 
Thus  from  the  equator  to  20'^  Int.  the  varia- 
tion of  the  menn  teiiifieratiwe  i*  not  more 
than  7°  or  8°,  wln-reas  the  variation  betw^t^o 
55°  and  75°  lat.  nnioiinls  to  from  ^i"  to  27°. 
The  coldest  re<;inii  of  the  glohe  i&  not,  it 
would  appear,  ti.t  or  near  the  pole^  but  et 
about  80°  lat.,  or  10^  from  the  pole,  north  of 
Behring's  Straits:  the  cold  of  the  glacial 
climates  has  been  exaggerated.   At  thb  lati- 
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tndea  of  from  70*  to  78°,  the  extreme  limit 
of  human  hahitation,  the  mean  tem- 
perature is  between  19°  and  17°,  i,e,  18°  tc 
15°  below  the  freezing-point.  The  extreme 
of  cold  registered,  however,  reaches  a  hundred 
degrees  or  more  below  the  freezing-joint. 
Chnxig  to  astronomical  conditions  there  is 
great  disEovpOTtion  between  the  length  of 
the  nights  and  of  tlie  days  at  difiioTent 
seasoDB  of  the  year.  In  the  more  northern 
regiona,  for  several  months  in  the  winter  the 
Ban  never  appears  above  the  horizon,  and  in 
the  summer  for  several  months  the  sun  never 
disappears  below  it.  S|iring,  during  which 
the  extreme  cold  is  mitigated,  lasts  but  a 
very  short  time,  and  is  succeeded  by  sunmier, 
which  is  in  its  full  strength  in  June  and  July. 
Temperatnre  rises  rapidly  from  85°  to  55° 
and  60°.  In  some  northern  locahties  it  rises 
to  86^  or  00°.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
prolonged  or  persistent  days,  and  of  the  in- 
creased tem;^eratnre,  the  vegetation  peculiar 
to  each  locahty  passes  through  all  its  phases 
with  extreme  rapidity.  Towards  the  end  of 
July  raJn  and  fog  reappear,  Esnd  are  followed 
by  enow  and  intense  oold,  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  whieh  is  in  January  and  Febraary. 
The  barometrical  changes  are  the  reverse  of 
what  obtains  in  the  tropics.  Above  60°  lat. 
the  diurnal  or  pOTiodical  changes  are  scarcely 
perceptible,  whereas  general  or  occasion&L 
variations  become  more  marked  as  we  ap- 
proach the  pole.  Electrical  phenomena  be- 
come less  marked,  and  above  68°  lat.  they 
are  scarcely  perceptible,  with  the  exception 
of  the  aurora  borealis.  The  winds  which 
predominate  are  the  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and 
they  change  rapidly  from  one  point  of  the 
horizon  to  the  other,  and  thus  frequently 
occasion  tempests  which  extend  over  con- 
siderable areas.  The  quantity  of  rain  tiiat 
Uls  in  cold  elimatee  is  much  less  than  in 
the  tropical  and  temperate,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions. Between  00°  and  90°  lat.  it  only 
amounts  to  a  few  inches,  and  &I]s  princi- 
pally in  the  form  of  snow. 

The  influence  of  cold  climates  is  shown  on 
the  inhabitants  of  these  cotmtries,  who  vary 
much  in  stature,  and  possess  a  vigorous  con- 
stitution, a  sanguineous  temperament,  great 
muscular  development,  active  digestive  fimc- 
tioDS,  and  sluggish  nervous  powers.  Not- 
withstanding the  severity  of  the  climate,  they 
geaeraUy  succeed  in  preserving  health,  andlive 
to  old  age,  presenting  few  diseases  referable 
to  climatic  influences.  They  are,  however, 
mbject  to  ophthalmia  and  amaurosis,  owing 
to  the  reflexion  of  light  horn,  the  snow  in  the 
polar  regions,  and  to  scrofula  and  scurvy, 
the  result  of  a  poor  and  incomplete  dietary. 
Agnes  and  intermittent  fevers  from  mardi 
iimuences  are  rare,  and  not  severe,  and  dis- 
ai^iear  entirely  as  we  ap^oach  the  pole. 
Continued  fevers  are  met  with,  but  seldrau  if 
ever  epidemically. 

4.  TriimlBr  Climates.— InBoIar  climates 
24 


present  important  peculiarities.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  sea  is  more  equable  than  that 
of  the  land.  Owing  to  the  action  of  currents, 
and  to  the  circulation  of  its  waters  under  the 
influence  of  heat,  its  superficial  temperature 
is  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer 
— more  equable — ^than  that  of  the  land.  It 
has  thus  a  tendency  to  warm  in  winter  and 
to  cool  in  summer  the  island  which  it  sur- 
rounds. Moreover,  there  is  constantly  watery 
vapour  arising  team  the  sea,  which  extends 
to  island  atmospheres,  veils  the  sky  more  or 
less,  shields  the  sur&ce  from  the  ardour  of 
the  sun  in  summer,  and  prevents  great  rbdia- 
tion  both  in  summer  and  in  winter.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  climate  of  all  islands  is  more 
equable  than  that  of  continents.  This  fact  is 
more  especially  recognisable  in  the  climate 
of  the  British  Isles,  which  is  also  modified — 
rendered  warmer  and  moister — by  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  impinging  on  their 
shores.  The  warm  Gulf  Stream,  commenc- 
ing in  the  tropics,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
passes  northwards  along  the  shores  of  North 
America,  crosses  the  Atlantic  to  the  souUi  of 
Newfoundland,  and  strikes  the  shores  of  the 
British  Islands,  of  Norway  up  to  Gape  North, 
ofHoUand,andofFrsnce;  everywhere  raising 
temperature  and  the  annual  mean. 

6.  Maritime  Climates.— Maritime  cli- 
mates participate  in  these  influences :  tem- 
perature is  more  equable,  warmer  in  winter 
and  cooler  in  summer,  on  the  shores  of  seas 
and  oceans  than  it  is  inland.  Owing  to  this 
cause  most  of  the  winter  sanitaria  have 
been  chosen  in  islands  or  on  the  coasts  of 
oceans  and  seas :  such  as  Hastings,  Ventnor, 
Bournemouth,  Torquay,  Funchal,  Malaga, 
Cannes,  Nice,  Mentone,  Naples,  Salerno,  and 
Algiers. 

6.  Coutinental  Climates.— Continental 
dimates  exhibit  conditions  the  reverse  of 
those  which  obtain  in  maritime  climates. 
The  tendenc^r  is  to  cold  winters  and  warm 
summers,  owing  principally  to  the  absence 
of  the  equalising  influence  on  temperature 
of  large  masses  of  water.  A  very  short  dis- 
tance from  the  sea  is  sufficient  to  establish 
this  difference.  Thus  the  central  parts  of 
France  are  very  much  warmer  in  summer 
and  colder  in  winter  than  the  coasts  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Brittany.  But  it  is  when  we 
reach  the  centre  of  continents  —  Bussio, 
Central  Asia,  Central  America — that  the 
difference  is  the  most  marked. 

7.  Mountain  Climates.— As  we  rise 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  we  meet  with  two 
important  meteorological  conditions.  The 
air  becomes  more  and  more  rarefied,  and  the 
heat  diminishes,  independently  of  the  more 
or  less  obliquity  of  the  sun's  rays.  The 
higher  we  rise  aiwve  the  sea-level  the  mora 
the  air  is  rarefied,  and  the  more  the  degree 
of  heat  due  to  the  solar  rays  diminishes. 
We  arrive  at  last,  even  at  the  tropics  or  the 
equator,  at  a  height,  variable  according  te 
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latitude,  where  the  sun's  heat  is  insufficient 
to  melt  the  snow.  This  is  termed  the  snow- 
line. Mountains  attract  clouds  and  watery 
vapour,  and  the  coohiess  of  their  atmosphere 
causes  the  precipitation  of  the  vapour  in  the 
form  of  rain  or  snow.  Thus,  moontains, 
mountain-ranges,  and  the  glaciers  they  con- 
tain, are  the  principal  cause  and  origin  of 
livers. 

The  infliience  of  mountain  climates,  not- 
withstanding the  clouds,  fogs,  and  rain  which 
characterise  them,  is  proverhially  a  healthy 
one,  owing  to  the  purity  of  the  air,  the 
shelters  found  in  the  valleys,  and,  perhaps, 
to  the  sparseneas  of  population.  They  have 
of  late  been  much  recommended  for  phthisis. 
The  conditions  above  mentioned,  together 
with  sunshine  to  a  limited  extent,  are  quite 
sufficient  to  accoimt  for  the  rarity  of  phthisis 
amongst  their  inhabitants,  and  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  phthisical  who  resort  to 
them. 

Boil  modifies  climate  considerably.  Wet 
and  marshy  soils  are  cold,  engendering  fog 
and  mist.  Sandy,  dry,  well-drained  soils  are 
comparatively  warm.  All  sandy  plains  are 
warm  in  sunmier  and  cold  in  winter. 

Such  are  the  features  which  characterise 
the  climates  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  gener- 
ally. Each  locality,  however,  each  moun- 
tain, plain,  and  valley,  each  city,  village,  and 
house  has  a  climate  of  its  own,  modified  by 
all  the  meteorological  elements  which  we 
have  successively  considered.  To  discover 
what  each  climate  is,  we  must  study  care- 
fully the  meteorological  conditions  and  in- 
fluences which  we  have  rapidly  surveyed  in 
their  application  to  it. 

Itotnermal  CUmates. — Owing  to  the  un- 
equal influence  of  the  different  elements 
that  constitute  climate,  the  annual  mean 
temperature  of  regions  occupying  the  same 
latitude  on  the  earth's  surface  is  very  vari- 
able. Hence  the  above  name  has  been  given 
to  the  regions  in  which  the  annual  mean  is 
the  same.  The  study  of  a  map  on  which  the 
isothermal  hnes  are  marked  is  an  instructive 
illustration  of  the  facts  above  described. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the 
limit  of  constantly  frozen  ground  in  the 
central  plains  of  Asia  and  in  the  northern 
plains  of  America  is  below  54°,  which  is  the 
latitude  of  York  1 

The  General  Influence  of  Olxuaie. — 
The  vegetable  and  animal  worlds,  including 
man  himself,  have  been  modified  in  essentia 
characters  by  climatic  conditions.  The  study 
of  its  influence  on  their  vitality  and  organi- 
sation opens  out  a  wide  Beld  to  the  observer. 
This  study  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  geo- 
logical periods  of  time  have  been  necessary 
to  impress  on  terrestrial  life,  be  it  vegetable 
or  animal,  the  characteristics  observed  now 
or  formerly  in  the  climates  of  different  regions 
of  the  earth.  The  current  of  modern  research 
is  strongly  directed  to  the  elucidation  of  the 


influence  of  climate  nn  liTi^  LliLrinfj  such  geo- 
logical periods.  The  in\'<'-«ti^'iitii  ■na  of  1  >j.rwin 
and  his  followers  nifiv  he  imiuoil  a?  the  iiiopI 
remarkable  and  imptKrtJLiii  itliistrrifion  .if  thi^ 
fact.  We  may  alsu  meuLioii  the  ru^ourclic's 
of  modem  phflolo^slik  'WloelL  imta  [ffioved, 
by  the  study  of  liasgmigiiw  and  their  xoota, 
that  most  of  the  nations  of  modfltn  Snrope 
have  descended  from  the  same  Aryan  porenti 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Indinn  ]^t>Tlins^Ift. 
Climate,  in  the  course  of  time.  \vi.8  bo  modi- 
fied them  as  apparently  to  jiroiluca  different 
races.  For  such  a  chiiDge  lo  Inks  place  gBO- 
logical  lapses  of  time  (ire  wrtainly  rpquired- 
Our  earhest  records,  dating  biu:k  suveral 
thousand  years,  slinw  ihsFe  rmt!,,  ■^m.h  as 
they  are  now,  quite  ttf,  klLsiLin'T.  In  tliOAe 
days  the  Aryan  rai'i'n  nf  Kiirnjic  ciiniii.I  rear 
their  children  in  tho  [-iiiiiritf"  ol'  wh^ri' 
their  Hindoo  relatives  thrive  and  projiugale 
their  species.  In  Fnlestine  and  Egypt  the 
biblical  records,  those  of  the  Fharaobs,  koA 
those  of  Nineveh  aoA  Baliylan,  show  tl^M' 
regions  to  have  i^MB'  iofcMtbited,  sevttti. 
thousand  years /i^^  by  nations  and  tribes 
presenting  precisely  the  rame  rare  ohane- 
teristics  as  those  thai  non-  inhabit  them. 
During  the  historical  pt'rii-il.  ilie  iBces  of 
Europe  have  in  vain  endtiavoured  to  colon- 
ise the  valley  of  the  Nile  :  for  they  have  not 
been  able  to  propagate  thf  ir  spfic-ies,  anti  liave 
died  away,  leaving  tlie  vjilley  of  'Jio  Nile  to 
its  ancient  inliabitaiitH.  Tlit-ir  childrt'ii  tan 
not  withstand  the  ht-ni  \  >t'  >iiiiiiiiici.  liif 
north-eastern  short-  '-f  AlVir;!,  itn'  Al;;(iiii  \A' 
the  present,  history  jur-t  iii-  iln  S  LUif  rt-cH-nl, 
The  Romans  and  the  \'\^ii'*.nhs  occiiimeil  il^ 
plains  for  centuries,  Hmtiniiaily  recruit  Lti^'- 
their  colonies  from  the  iaothK--Doimtru  > ; 
uid  yet,  except  in  the  raoun taint,  tracer 
of  their  presence  has  dieaiipeued.  They 
could  not  rear  their  children  sn  as  to  ooei^iv 
the  land  of  the  Arabs.  What  lengthenea 
periods  of  time  must  have  etapsed  to  so  |no- 
foundly  modify  races  deriviDg  their  oogm 
from  a  common  paratiti^,  blurt  they  W>  |hi 
longer  live  and  propag^tiU^  igewmk  iDlfeik 
same  climates  t 

Therapeutical  Afplh-'atioks. — The  tliem- 
peutical  appHcation  of  inan.y  of  tlie  ab-tw 
facta  is  contained  in  tho  Wii^  Ilii'iii^^clvL'r-. 
Reasoning  suffices  to  ilwitic-r^  ilit-  tliirrMpou- 
tical  law,  and  experioiicc  ^irtu  l  a  tlie  c<'rr(?ct- 
ness  of  the  deduction.  Oidy  a  very-  brief 
summary  can  htge  be  given,  i8m  alio 
Clihate,  Treatment     PtBease  by. 

Firstly,  it  is  olesv  tlafc  if  a  local  dhttite 
produces  injurious  efibetit  on  the  beeJtii  nivtm 
mhabitants,  or  of  viutors,  the  latter  ehaalA 
leave  it,  and  the  regular  inhabitants,  who 
cannot  leave  it,  should  endeavour  by  every 
possible  means  to  modify  the  pemicioiia 
climatic  influence  to  which  they  ore  eicpo^.-))^ 
and  to  partially  escujiH  frum  its  action.  This 
rule  may  be  illustrated  hy  the  influ^ce  at 
confined  mountain:  ^r^^ti^  'po^iii^ 
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^Itre,  and  of  marshy  districts  in  producing 
intermittent  fevers.  The  principle  applies 
to  all  local  climates  which  exercise  a  per- 
nicions  influence  of  any  kind  on  the  himiao 
organisation.  When  possible  the  climate 
should  be  abandoned ;  if  that  is  impossible, 
its  pernicious  influence  must  be  combated  by 
every  possible  hygienic  and  therapeutical 
means. 

The  inynrious  effects  which  extreme  cli- 
mates  exennBe  on  the  human  eccoiomy — 
warm  climates  on  the  abdominal  and  cere- 
loal  organs,  eold  elimates  <m  the  thoracic — 
IMHDt  to  change  oi  zendoice  as  an  important 
Uierapentieal  agenti  the  value  of  which  is 
only  beginning  to  be  onderstood.  Our  naval 
and  m&tar^  surgeons  have  done  much  to 
clear  np  this  branch  of  therapeutics,  as  re- 
gards the  diseases  of  tropical  regions.  Thus 
chronic  affections  of  the  liver  and  intestines, 
incorable.  n  a  warm  climaie,  often  become 
quite  curable  if  the  patient  is  transferred  to 
a  temperate  region  or  to  a  mountain  eleva- 
tion in  the  tropics,  which  reproduces  a  tem- 
perate climate. 

Inversely,  persons  suffering  from  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  so  common  in 
damp  temperate  clima^s  like  those  of  France, 
En^^d,  and  Holland,  find  relief  by  migrat- 
ing, especially  during  winter,  to  warmer 
regions  of  the  eaitii's  surfoce,  where  they 
escape  from  the  influences  which  have  proved 
BO  detrimental  to  them.  Thence  the  yearly 
increasing  exodus  of  persons  su^ring  from 
chronie  laryngitis  and  bronchitis,  from  bron- 
chial asthma  and  from  phthisis,  from  the 
north  of  Europe  to  the  south. 

The  increased  facilities  of  locomotion,  by 
rail  and  by  steam,  have  thus  opened  out,  as 
it  were,  a  new  and  important  branch  of 
therapentics,  that  of  the  application  of  cli- 
mate to  the  treatment  of  disease. 

J.  Hknbt  Beknet. 

CZiIlCATE,  .fitiology  of.— Ses  Dis- 
USB,  Causes  ot 

OZJMATE,  The  Treatment  of  Dis- 
tmnrt  by. — Though  we  can  scarcely  say  with 
accuracy  that  change  of  climate  is  a  specific 
for  diaeaw,  yet  much  can  be  effected  by  it 
in  relieving  symptoms,  and  in  assisting  the 
recuperative  powers  of  the  organism  by  thus 
improving  the  general  health.  The  diseases 
in  which  change  of  climate  has  been  found 
of  value  will  be  enumerated  below,  with  a 
short  notice  of  various  climates.  Here  we 
may  notice  the  rationale  of  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  each  change. 

Change  of  <dimate,  we  must  premise,  is 
<mly  a  relative  term.  It  does  not  necessarily 
involve  the  idea  of  removal  to  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  patient's  home.  A  few  miles* 
journey  from  the  town  to  the  coimtry,  from 
inland  to  the  seashore,  from  the  plain  to  the 
mountain,  often  suflioes  to  produce  marked 
resoltB.  One  use  of  climate  being  to  expose 


the  organism  to  the  effects  of  coniratt,  the 
element  of  distance  comes  in  most  when  we 
wish  to  make  the  contrast  greater;  for  in- 
stance, in  ordering  change  from  a  cold  to  a 
warm  climate  or  vice  versa. 

The  therapeutic  elements  of  most  import- 
ance in  any  climate  are :  (1)  pure  air,  free  from 
dust  and  organic  particles,  or  excessive 
damp ;  (2)  abtmdance  of  sunshine,  without 
excessive  heat,  so  that  much  time  can  be 
spent  in  the  open  air;  (8)  a  temperature 
yrithout  extremes,  so  thi^  the  body  is  not 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  great  variations  of  heat 
and  ca)d— equability ;  (4^  absence  vif^ent, 
very  cold,  or  very  hot  winds,  at  any  rate  of 
long  duration  (in  this  ifl  involved  the  elunent 
of  local  shelter). 

These  four  dements  should  be  present  in 
each  of  the  subdivisions  of  climates  which 
a  therapeutic  classification  renders  neces- 
sary, namely,  climates  of  :  (1)  the  seashore ; 
(2)  mou/ntaina ;  (8)  inland  VMxded  diUtricta ; 
and  (4)  the  open  tea. 

The  epithets  '  moist '  and  '  dry,'  which  are 
applied  to  climates,  are  merely  relative,  and 
depend  on  local  peculiarities  of  rain&ll,  soil, 
Ac.,  as  well  as  to  some  extent  on  season ;  and 
the  essentiid  differences  between  the  climate 
of  the  seashore,  the  woodland,  and  the 
mountain  remain  everywhere  the  same.  We 
shall  say  a  few  words  about  each  of  these, 
with  the  indications  for  tiieir  use.  The 
climate  of  the  (^n  sea  will  be  referred  to  in 
speaking  of  sea  voyages. 

1.  Climate  of  the  Seashore.— The 
special  peculiarities  of  this  variety  of  climate 
are  that  the  air  is  saturated  with  moisture, 
except  when  dry  land  winds  prevail ;  it  is 
dense,  and,  as  a  rule,  therefore,  DiUk  for  bulk, 
contains  more  oxygen  than  air  of  any  higher 
level ;  its  density  is  liable  to  great  and 
frequent  but  regular  variations,  which  in- 
crfcase  the  activity  of  the  circulatory  imd 
respiratory  organs,  and  thus  favour  their 
functional  activity;  it  is  more  equable;  and, 
lastly,  it  contains  saline  partides  in  snspen* 
sion. 

According  to  Beneke,  sea  air  cools  the 
body  relatively  more  quickly  than  mountain 
air,  and  thus  hastens  more  the  processes  of 
tissue -change.  Hence,  the  seaside  should  be 
ordered  where  we  wish  for  a  highly  stimulat* 
ing  effect,  as  in  persons  of  scrofulous  ten- 
dency, in  chronic  succeeding  acute  diseases, 
or  in  the  later  stages  of  convalescence  from 
the  latter,  in  convalescence  from  surgical 
operations,  or  in  some  surgical  diseases 
where  we  wish  to  accelerate  tissue-change, 
without  exertion  on  the  patient's  part  On 
account  of  the  equability  of  the  climate,  some 
patients  who  cannot  hear  great  changes  of 
temperature  do  well  at  the  seaside.  Persons 
suffering  from  overstrain,  mental  or  bodily, 
with  a  fair  digestive  power,  and  not  liable 
to  nervous  irritability,  may  also  be  sent 
there. 
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2.  Mountain  Climates.  —  Mountain 
climateB  are  distin^shed  from  seaside 
climates  by  the  lower  density  of  their  at- 
mosphere ;  their  lower  and  less  equable  tem< 
perature  ;  by  less  humidity,  though,  owing 
to  local  winds,  mist  and  cloud  often  form ; 
and  by  relatively  lower  nif^ht-temperatorea 
in  clear  weather,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the 
air,  and  consequent  great  radiation.  They 
are  cooler  also  than  the  inland  climates  of 
level  districts,  and  this  ooolness  tends  to 
some  extent  to  diminish  the  rarefaction  and 
increase  the  density  of  their  air. 

The  general  action  of  mountain  air  is  to 
produce  a  freer  circulation  of  the  blood  and 
greater  vascularity  of  the  lungs,  owing  to 
deeper  and  more  frequent  inspirations  and 
greater  ease  of  bodily  movement.  Owing  to 
the  cooling  of  the  body  by  the  lowered  tem- 
perature more  food  is  required,  the  appetite 
unproves,  and  the  body  becomes  better 
nourished  and  gains  weight. 

The  intensity  of  the  effect  is,  broadly 
speaking,  directly  as  the  height.  The  term 
'  mountain  climate '  is  applied  in  medical 
parlance  to  elevations  in  Europe  of  from 
l,f  00  to  6,000  feet,  though  ia  South  America 
patients  have  been  sent  as  high  as  10,000 
feet,  or  higher. 

Mountam  climates  are  indicated :  (1)  in 
cases  of  hereditary  tendency  to  phthisis  in 
young  persons  with  narrow,  shallow  chests, 
who  are  growing  too  fast ;  also  in  young 
scrofulous  patients.  (2)  In  chronic  phthisis 
and  pneumonia ;  remembering,  however,  that 
phthisis  occurs  at  all  elevations.  The  cool- 
ness of  the  mountain  air  in  the  height  of 
summer  is  an  important  element  in  phthisical 
cases,  which  always  suffer  from  great  heat. 
(8)  As  a  tonic  and  restorative  in  persons 
suffering  from  over-work  in  business  or 
literary  pursuits,  and  who  have  no  real  or- 
ganic disease.  (4)  Generally  to  complete  the 
convalescence  from  acute  diseases  of  indi- 
viduals not  past  middle  life,  with  a  fair 
amount  of  muscular  power  and  bodily  activity. 
(5)  As  a  prophylEictio  against  hay-fever, 
cholera,  and  other  infectious  disieases.  Moun- 
tain  climates  are  not  advisable  in  cases  of 
chronic  bronchitis,  heart-disease,  emphysema, 
Bright's  disease,  chronic  rheumatism,  heemo- 
ptysis,  nor  for  aged  persona. 

8.  Climate  of  Inland  Wooded  Dis- 
tricts.— The  ohmate  of  wooded  districts 
(elevations  above  1,600  feet  are  not  here 
referred  to)  is  peculiar  in  several  respects. 
It  has  a  temperature  lower  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  country — on  the  average  3"  P. — 
dining  the  hours  of  daylight;  the  tempera- 
ture is  also  more  equable.  The  relative 
humidity  is  higher  (9*8  per  cent.)  in  summer 
tlian  in  the  less  wooded  country,  and  hence 
there  is  greater  liability  to  rain  and  mist. 
It  also  affords  greater  protection  and  shelter 
against  winds  than  other  climates. 

The  general  effect  of  woodland  climates,  as 


may  be  deduced  from  the  abnvc,  is  sedative 
and  tonic.  They  may  be  advised  in  chronic 
bronchitis,  euiphyncuia,  heart -ili»DaBej  and  in 
hypochondria  sis,  hyalerlB,  mid  other  oerTous 
affections  whure  iratiquillit^'  atid  subdutil 
light  are  of  iiufvortAuce ;  also  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  couvale^r^'nce  from  acute  disease 
when  sea  or  muiintain  air  is  too  stLmulatinrr. 
In  bronchitis  pine-woods  shniild  Le  selef:!^^. 
and  in  heart-caaeg  lev9l  walks  are  esi^entitil, 
unless  exercise  bo  deliberately  ordered  for 
certain  kinds  of  eardiau  distiaee  in  the  furm 
of  graduated  hill-i' Limbing. 

4.  Ocean  Clima.tes:  Sea  Voyages.— 
Voyages  have  been  much  recouimended  in 
the  treatment  □£  phtliiais  in  its  early  stagi^s. 
with  a  view  to  enable  the  iuvnUd  to  spend 
much  time  in  an  exceedin^'y  f '"'^  fairly 
equable  atmoEphere,  and  to  secure  a  sufficient 
amount  of  bodily  Uiovemenl  without  great 
fatigue. 

The  drawbacks  to  the  sea  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided against  us  far  aa  possible,  altbaugh 
certain  of  them  from  their  very  nature  miiai 
be  endured.  The  principal  of  them  are  the 
impossibility  of  escape  from  bad  weather, 
and  the  confine  in  eut,  ^>erba2is,  Co  ill-veutOated 
cabins,  when  such  Oct^ur^i;  the  absence  of 
sufficient  light  and  air  below  deckSfthe  latter 
being  felt  very  much  at  night;  want  of  vftriety 
in  the  diet  aft«r  a  certain  time,  and  in  many 
instances  of  fresh  food,  milk,  Ac;  monotony 
in  society  and  occuptitious  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
inconveniences  ariniug  from  crowding  of  thit* 
maindeck  with  hen-cwps,  sheep-pecs,  &r., 
and  in  steamers  fiom  the  smoke  of  the 
engines,  and  the  smell  a^ad  vibration  of  the 
machinery. 

The  routes  generally  recommended  to  in. 
valids  are  chieHy:  (I)  to  Australia,  90  days  in 
a  sailing  vef>sei,  45  in  a  steamer;  (2)  ten  tlif> 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  flO  days  ;  (3)  to  the  West 
Indies,  17  days;  and  {4)  to  the  United  States 
or  Canada  (in  aiuiiniOT)^  6  to  7  days.  Short 
cruises  in  the  Medilerraueaui  or  to  the  lati- 
tudes of  the  Canaries  and  Azores,  are  Buitabte 
for  certain  caees  where  expense  is  no  objet-i. 
Of  routes  (8)  and  (4)  we  may  saj-  that  they 
are  too  short  for  the  full  benefit  of  the  sea  to 
be  obtained,  as  improvement  does  not  gene- 
rally  begin  for  a  week  or  two  after  sea-sick- 
ness has  subsided,  and  the  patient  can  remain 
comfortably  un  dock.  Boute  C^)  does  not 
allow  him  to  get  the  bracing  effect  of  hitlb 
South  latituije».  Hence  where  a  long  sea 
voyage  is  indicated,  route  (IJ  is  d<)ctd«d]y  the 
best.  England  is  ijiiitted  in  the  beguiuiDg  of 
October,  Australin  (Sydney  or  Melbourne),  or 
New  Zealand  (^VeUiugton),  is  reached  early 
in  January,  and  tht*  return  voyage  is  beijiin 
not  later  than  the  end  of  Februarv- 

Fatients  sliould  rtot  remain  in  the  eoBat- 
towns  of  Australia  in  aumnier  on  aecount  of 
the  heat  and  tlic  dust.  Thi?y  fdinuild  gd  lothfn 
table-land  of  Nt^w  Soutli  Wales,  or  to  the 
DarUng  Downs  in  Queensland,  or  elr^e  they 
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■honld  enuse  from  port  to  pcnrt,  or  oroBs  to 
Mew  Zealand  or  TaBmsnis. 

In  returning,  the  route  rotmd  Cape  Horn 
ehould  be  avoided,  on  account  of  the  great  risk 
of  the  climate  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
the  chance  of  encountering  icebergs,  fogs,  and 
nn&voorable  wiuda.  Either  the  patient 
Bhonld  come  back  round  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope;  or,  if  his  Bbrength  permit,  he  may 
cross  to  California,  travel  overland  to  New 
York  and  thence  by  steamer ;  or,  Uwtly,  he 
mi^  come  by  the  Itiad  Sea,  Suez  Canal,  and 
lieaiterraDeezi. 

The  invalid  most  expect  aboat  30  wet  days 
on  the  voyage  out.  The  temperatures  met 
with  range  from  40°  to  8(f  F.,  the  coldest 
and  meet  uncertain  weatlier  occurring  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  South  Paoifio  Oceana. 

Choice  of  VesseL — The  following  oonudera- 
tiona  may  be  useful  in  deciding  between 
steam  and  sailing  vessels : — 

For  a  steamer  there  is  the  greater  certainty 
in  predicting  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and 
the  calms  of  the  tropics  are  sooner  passed. 

Againat  steamers  there  is  the  nuisance  of 
steam  and  smoke  on  deck ;  mnch  space  is 
taken  up  by  the  engines,  stokers'  rooms,  &c., 
and  hence  other  parts  of  the  ship  are  more 
crowded;  the  bilge  water  ia  tainted  with  the 
engine  grease;  there  is  the  wearying  grind  of 
the  screw  by  day  and  by  nif^t ;  while  more 
sras  sfe  ahipped,  because  a  steamer  can  run 
against  a  head-wind. 

For  sailing  vesaels  there  are  the  advantages 
of  more  room,  light,  and  air  in  the  cabins,  and 
the  absence  of  the  above-mentioned  dis- 
agreeable conditions. 

Againti  them  there  is  the  longer  and  more 
uncertain  duration  of  the  voyage,  the  neces- 
sity of  shaping  their  course  by  the  prevailing 
winds,  and  the  possibility  by  rottte  No.  1  of 
being  becalmed  at  the  equator  for  days  or 
weeks,  in  a  humid  atmosphere  of  80°-85°  F. 

The  vessel  selected  should  not  be  under 
1,000  tons,  and  her  age,  elaaa  of  passengers, 
the  character,  temper,  and  standing  of  her 
captain,  aa  well  as  tiie  reputation  of  tfas 
owners,  and  the  aise  of  hue  cabins,  should  be 
earefnlly  ascertained.  Of  course  it  is  a  tine 
qmA  nan  that  she  should  carry  a  duly  quali- 
fied surgeon. 

The  cabin  for  the  outward  voyage  to  Aus- 
tralia should  be  on  the  port  side,  so  as  to  get 
the  breeze  in  hot  weather,  and  vice  vena  in 
returning. 

The  cabin  outfit  should  include  a  spring 
mattress,  with  hair  (not  wool)  mattress  over, 
a  folding  easy  chair,  chest  of  drawers,  carpet, 
curtains,  and  sponge  bath  (Faber).  CloUies 
of  various  degrees  of  thickness  are  essential, 
both  for  body  and  head,  and  a  waterproof 
suit  is  necessary  for  bad  weather. 

Plenty  of  linen  must  be  taken,  as  washing 
is  difficult  on  board,  and  there  shoidd  be  a 
supply  of  preserved  milk,  meat  or  essence  of 
meat,  fruit,  and  light  wines. 


The  ittdicatione  for  a  sea  voyage  are  here- 
ditary tendency  to  j^thisis,  or  the  presence  of 
actual  but  uncomplicated  disease  in  a  very 
early  stage,  in  persons  not  past  middle  life, 
with  a  fair  digestion,  absence  of  severe 
pyrexia,  and  general  health  not  much  im- 
paired. Patients  with  a  tendency  to  hemo- 
ptysis should  not  be  sent,  nor  should  those  of 
a  desponding  disposition,  who  would  thus  be 
likely  to  suffer  oy  the  long  absence  from 
home,  or  from  fears  of  their  personal  s^Bty. 
Of  course  a  tendency  to  protracted  aea-eick- 
ness  is  a  distinct  eontra-indication. 

The  invalid  should  be  careful  not  to  over- 
tax his  digestion  too  much ;  he  should  take 
regular  daily  exercise  on  deck  to  the  extent 
of  his  strength,  have  some  definite  occupation 
to  beguile  the  time,  and,  if  possible,  be  accom- 
panied by  a  personal  friend  (Faber). 

Choice  of  a  Climate— Ocneral  Hint*. — It 
is  a  good  plan,  if  possible,  to  order  a  patient 
a  climato  with  that  mean  tomperatnre  and 
relative  humidity  which  he  is  known  to 
tolerate  well  (Sigmund).  The  patient's  dis- 
position must  be  considered,  and  a  lively  or 
a  quiet  place  chosen  according  to  his  tun* 
perament.  We  should  not  send  a  poor  man 
to  a  place  beyondhis  means,  otherwise  he  has 
to  grudge  himself  many  comforts,  and  loses 
much,  if  not  all,  the  benefit  of  die  change. 
In  sending  patients  to  tiie  South  of  Europe 
this  rule  is  too  often  neglected. 

The  special  indications  for  the  climates  of 
particular  places  can  only  be  understood  by 
studying  their  local  twpect.  Generally  speak  - 
ing,  as  &r  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  the 
climato  of  the  east  coast  is  colder  and  drier 
than  that  of  the  west  and  south  coasts.  In 
Europe  the  north  and  west  coasts  are  moister 
and  cooler  than  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. As  to  season,  mountain  climates 
include  some  very  important  winter  stations; 
woodland  climates  are  almost  exclusively  indi- 
cated from  May  to  the  middle  of  July.  Certain 
parts  of  the  sea-ooast  are  adapted  for  invi^ds 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  but  as  a  rule  the 
northern  coasts  of  Europe  and  the  eastern  or 
south-eastern  coasts  of  Great  Britain  are  best 
suited  for  summer,  and  the  south,  west,  and 
south-western  for  winter  residence.  The 
Mediterranean  coast  is  <Hily  to  be  recom- 
mended from  mid-October  to  the  middle  or 
end  of  May,  and  Egypt  should  be  quitted  not 
later  than  April.  A  word  may  be  added  as 
to  the  advantages  of  wintering  in  the  South 
of  Europe.  It  is  incontestable  that  the  in- 
valid gets  a  milder  winter,  a  longer  autumn, 
and  an  earlier  spring.  Although  there  is  no 
place  where  some  days  of  bad  weather  do  not 
occur,  or  where  uninterrupted  calms  are  met 
with,  yet  the  number  of  rainy  days  is  fewer, 
there  is  more  sun.  little  or  no  fog,  and,  except 
in  the  nei^bourhood  of  the  Pyrenees,  little  or 
no  snow  or  ice.  The  scenery  is  picturesque 
and  attractive,  and  the  invalid  is  able  to  spend 
much  time  in  the  open  air,  and  to  sit  out  of 
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doora  on  many  days,  even  in  mid-winter. 
The  drawbacks  to  the  South  are  the  risk  of 
ohiUs,  owing  to  the  difference  between  sun 
and  shade  temperatureSf  especially  at  first, 
when  persons  are  nnaecustomed  to  the 
climate,  and  fail  to  take  sufficient  care ;  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  high  winds,  especially 
in  firing ;  the  more  limited  accommodation, 
owing  to  the  expense  of  rooms  and  living; 
and  the  absence  of  many  so-called  'home 
comforts.' 

Those  who  visit  the  South  must  remember 
that  the  curative  value  of  the  climate  oonsiBts 
iu  its  allowing  much  time  to  be  ^ent  in  the 
open  air,  and  in  its  milder  temperature  and 
drier  air,  which  protect  the  respiratory  organs 
from  fresh  inflammatory  attacks.  A  south 
room  and  warm  clothing  of  the  textm'e 
usually  worn  in  England  in  autumn  are 
essential,  and  a  eoat  or  wrap  shonld  always 
be  carried  out  of  doors  in  mid-winter  to  put 
on  in  passingfrom  son  to  shade.  The  invalid 
shonld  strictly  avoid  the  hot  atmosphere  of 
gaelit  taloni  at  night. 

Patients  with  acute  diseases  of  the  respira- 
tor orguis  should  not  be  sent  to  the  South ; 
and  high  fever,  excessive  weakness,  or  the 
necessity  of  remaining  in  bed,  are  also  contra- 
indications, owing  to  the  fatigue  and  risks  of 
the  journey  and  the  need  of  home  comforts. 
Cases  of  mental  diftease  with  excitement, 
where  rest  and  protection  of  the  mind  and 
body  are  of  primary  importance,  shonld  like- 
wise not  be  sent. 

In  the  convalescence  from  acute  diseases 
occurring  in  autumn,  where  a  cold  northern 
winter  would  prevent  open-air  exareiM,  and 
probably  set  up  fresh  exacerbatioiis>  southern 
winter  climates  are  of  great  value. 

In  ordering  change  of  climate  the  accom- 
modation, food  and  water  supply,  soil  and 
drainage  of  the  locality  chosen,  should  be  care- 
fully considered,  especially  if  the  distance  be 
a  long  one.  The  best  climate  may  be  un- 
available for  the  invalid,  owing  to  defects  in 
one  or  more  of  these  particulars. 

Lastly,  the  patient's  own  feelings  should 
be  oaref^ly  consulted  before  he  is  sent  fiEbr 
away  from  home.  In  some  cases  all  the 
benefits  of  climate  are  counteracted  by '  home- 
sickness.' Ctslum  non  emimum  mutant  qui 
irant  vuvre  cummt. 

Eatuueratloii  of  ClimateB.— We  shall 
now  enumerate  various  climates  and  regions 
suitable  for  the  treatment  of  eases  that  can 
be  thus  benefited. 

1.  Of  the  ZTerrous  System.— In  neu- 
ralgia:— Arcachon  (for  the  calm,  sedative,  yet 
tonic  atmosphere  of  the  pine- woods),  Cannes 
(the  districts  away  from  the  sea),  Upper 
i^f^ypt  (Cairo,  Luxor,  Helwan),  Hastings, 
HySres,  the  Engadine,  the  Bernese  Oberland, 
Pau,  Fisa,  Borne,  the  Salzkammergut  (Ischl, 
Anssee,  Berchtesgaden).  Some  of  the  above 
climates  will  also  be  found  suitable  to  cases 
of  hemicrania  and  sciatica. 


In  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  spinal  irri- 
tation, and  in  some  cases  of  protracted 
chorea : —  Cannes,  Ischl,  Aussee,  Meran, 
Meutone,  Montpellier,  Morocco  C^aii^ers), 
Nice,  Naples,  the  Bernese  Oberhmd  (Gnndel- 
wald,  Mtirren),  Palermo,  Pan,  Seville,  Spezia, 
and  Valencia;  the  offset  produced  oeing 
chiefiy  due  to  diversion  of  the  attention  by 
the  change  of  scene,  although  the  bracing 
influence  exerted  on  the  system  at  laiige  must 
be  taken  into  account. 

In  chronic  softening  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  in  paralysis  of  cerebral  origin,  and  in 
some  cases  of  locomotor  ataxy,  the  South  of 
France  may  be  advantageously  ordered  in 
winter,  and  Alpine  climates  of  moderate 
height  in  summer.  As  a  rule  hot  chmates,  or 
those  where  the  sim  has  considerable  power, 
are  contra-indicated  where  there  is  a  tendency 
to  apoplexy  or  fa^>^%mia  of  the  brain. 

Temperate  and  bracing  climates  are,  as  a 
rule,  to  be  recommended  m  nervous  diaeasaa, 
to  restore  the  general  tone  of  the  system. 

The  immedjate  nei^bourhood  of  the  sea 
not  infrequently  canses  nervous  exoitonentt 
neuralgia,  and  sleeplessness. 

2.  Of  the  Bespiratory  and  Cironla- 
tory  Systenu. — In  chronic  bronchitis,  em- 
physema, bronchial  and  spasmodic  asthma, 
as  well  as  in  chronic  pha^ngeal  and  laryn- 
geal catarrh  and  laryngeal  ulceration,  the 
following  climates  may  be  recommended  : — 
Africa  (South),  Algiers,  AustraUa,  the  Azores, 
Bordighera,  Bournemouth,  the  Canaries, 
Upper  Egypt,  Glengariff,  Hastings,  HyAres, 
Lisbon,  Madeira,  Malaga,  Meutone,  Meran, 
Montreux,  Nervi,  Nice,  Palermo,  Pau,  Pen- 
zance, Pisa,  Queeustown,  Rome,  San  Bemo, 
Santa  Barbara,  St.  Leonards,  Torquay,  uid 
Ventnor. 

Change  of  climate  is  of  great  value  in  con- 
valescence from  the  acute,  and  as  a  propl^- 
lactio  and  curative  measure  in  the  chronio 
forms  of  bronchitis ;  but  we  must  remember 
that  where  there  is  copious  expectoration  a 
dry  climate  is  indicated,  while  in  the  irrita- 
tive forms  with  scanty  sputa  {hronchitit 
ticca)  a  moderately  moist  mild  climate  is 
generally  suitable.  In  emphysema  we  should 
choose  a  mild  and  not  too  dry  climate,  if 
possible  in  the  neighbourhood  of  pine-woods, 
such  as  Arcachon  on  the  west  coast  of 
France,  or  Bournemouth.  In  spasmodio 
asthma  the  choice  of  climate  must  be  partly 
a  matter  of  personal  experience. 

In  the  early  active,  and  in  the  quiescent 
forms  of  the  later  stages  of  phthisis,  as  well 
as  in  chronic  pleurisy,  and  in  convidescenee 
from  pneumonia,  the  following  (chiefly  winter) 
health  resorts  and  climates  have  been  favour- 
ably spoken  o/t,  and  many  of  them  will  be 
found  described  in  this  work  under  their  own 
or  associated  headings  : — Africa  (South), 
Algiers,  Australia,  Bordighera,  Bournemouth, 
Canaries,  Cannes,  Colorado  Springs,  Denver, 
Davos,  Upper  Egypt,  Upper  Engadine,  South 
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of  Prwice,  Falmoath,  Hastings,  Hyirea, 
Queenstown,  Ischl  (in  sommer),  Ma4eira, 
Malaga,  Mentooe,  Katal,  Nervi,  Nice,  the 
Oberland  (in  snmmer),  Palermo,  Pau,  Pisa, 
St.  Paul's  in  Minnesota,  San  Bemo,  Santa 
Fi,  Sicily,  Spezia,  Torquay,  and  the  Under- 
diff(l8leof  Wij^t). 

In  chronic  endocarditia,  paricarditia,  and 
in  heart-disease  generally,  a  rather  bracing 
climate,  with  out  extremes  and  of  the  charact^ 
suited  to  chronic  bronchitis,  is  usually  indi- 
cated. Here  both  the  tonic  effects  of  climatic 
change,  and  the  prevention  of  pulmonary 
complications,  and  fresh  rheunwtic  attacks, 
most  be  taken  into  account.  Mountain  re- 
sorts of  moderate  height,  well-protected  from 
sadden  changes  of  temperature,  may  be  pre- 
aeribed  in  summer. 

In  the  neuroses  of  the  heart,  including 
fl>  angina  pectoris,  (2)  palpitation  associated 
vith  chlorosis,  hysteria,  or  hypochondriasis, 
and  (8)  exophthalmic  goitre,  modarately 
bracing  climatea  are  indicated.  In  angina 
peebnia  long  jonrn^s  involving  &tigne  or 
exertion  most  be  ngorousl^  forbidden,  aa 
mast  also  sightseeing  or  excitmg  amusements. 

8.  Of  the  Abdominal  Organs.— In 
the  ▼arious  forms  of  chronic  dyspepsia  and 
intestinal  catarrh,  in  chronic  hepatic  disease, 
in  chronic  dysentery  (after  removal  from  a 
malarial  district  or  tropical  climate),  in  dia- 
betes, and  in  chronic  endometritis,  pelvic 
cellulitis,  and  other  diseases  of  the  uterus  and 
its  aurroundingB,  the  following  climates  may 
be  selected  from : — Cannes,  the  Engadine, 
Hastings,  Hy6res,  Lisbon,  Malta,  Mentoue, 
Montpellier,  Morocco,  Naples,  Nice,  the  Nile, 
the  Bernese  Oberland,  Pontresina,  the  Pyre- 
nees (in  summer),  Queenstown,  Schwalbach, 
SaviUe,  Spezia,  St  Moritz^  Valencia,  and 
Voitnor. 

In  etmvaleaeenee  from  acute  nephtitia,  and 
in  all  forms  of  chronic  Bright'a  disease,  but 
especially  catarrhal  nephritis,  warm  dry 
climates  are  indicated.  Among  the  best  are 
Cpper  "Egypi,  the  Riviera,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  (inland),  Bombay;  and,  in  England, 
Brighton.  Folkestone,  Hastings,  and  Ventnor. 

In  renal  calculus,  removal  from  particular 
districts  in  which  stone  is  known  to  be  preva- 
lent may  possibly  be  of  use  in  some  cases. 

4.  Of  uie  SyBtem  at  lai^e. — Change  of 
climate  is  here  nearly  always  indicated : — 

(1)  In  convalescence  from  typhus  and 
Uphoid  fevers,  scarlet  fever  (at  the  end  of  the 
daqoamative  stage),  measlea,  diphtheria,  and 
aeate  rheumatism ;  also  in  the  uiird  atage  of 
proteaoted  whooping-cough. 

(3)  Aa  a  prophylactic  against  all  infections 
diseases,  and  especully  cholera,  yellow  fever, 
hay  fever,  influenza,  and  malaria ;  also  against 
rheumatism  and  phthisis  by  withdrawal  from 
damp  districts,  and  gottre  and  cretinism  by 
removal  from  the  ensemble  of  conditions  to 
which  the  latter  are  due. 

(8)  In  rickets,  acrofola,  ohlorosis,  general 


anemia,  and  functional  debility.  Here, 
where  a  pure  air  and  a  bracing  sunny  atmo- 
sphere are  the  chief  indications,  the  climates 
enumerated  in  section  1  are  suitable ;  as  are 
alao  Algiers,  Biarritz  (in  autumn),  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Ischl,  Malaga,  Rome,  Sicily, 
St.  Moritz;  and,  in  Great  Britain,  a  number 
of  inland  and  seaaide  places  (Malvern,  Scar- 
borough, Aa.)  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
mentiuii. 

Edwabd  I.  Spabks.    M.  Chabtbbib. 

CLINICAL  (KUi»t,  a  bed).— This  word , 
literally  signifies  '  of  or  belonging  to  a  bed  ' ; 
but  it  has  been  especially  applied  to  the 

E tactical  study  and  teaching  of  disease  at  the 
edside  ;  and  has  more  recently  been  extended 
to  all  that  relates  to  the  practical  study  of 
disease  in  the  living  subject  generally. 

CIiOJfflG  («cA({wor,  tumultuous  movement). 
This  word  is  appUed  to  spasmodic  movements 
which  are  of  short  duration,  and  alternate 
with  periods  of  relaxation.  iSee  CoifroLBiOKs; 
and  Spasm. 

CLOIfUS  (<cXowf,  tumultuous  movement). 
The  term  now  applied  to  the  movement  of 
a  portion  of  a  limb  by  striking  or  forcibly 
stretching  one  of  its  tendons.  See  Spinal 
Cord,  Diseases  of;  §  6.  Spinal  Reflbxbs. 

OIiOT. — A  clot,  or  coagnlum,  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  formation  of  fibrin  {tee  Blood, 
Morbid  Conditions  of).  Coagulation  of  the 
blood  within  the  blood-vessels  is  described 
under  Thrombosis  ;  the  coagulation  of  extra- 
vasated  blood  imderH^MORBHAas,  and  Brain, 
Hsemorrhege  into;  and  the  coagulation  of 
infiammatoiy  exudations  under  Iitn»uiiu- 

TION. 

CLOTuixi  G.— Sea  Disease,  Causes  of; 
and  Health,  Personal. 

COAG-ULTTM  (cooffulo,  I  curdle).— 
Clot. 

COAL  OAS,  Poisoning  by.— Coal  gas, 
so  largely  employed  for  illuminating  purposes, 
is  a  compound  containing— in  Edition  to 
olefiant  gas  and  analogous  hydrocarbons,  on 
which  the  luminosity  principally  depends — 
certain  so-called  diluents,  which  bum  with 
a  non-luminous  flame,  namely,  hydrogen, 
marsh-g^  and  carbonic  oxide,  along  with 
what  are  termed  impurities,  of  which  the  chief 
are  carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydzo^[en,  and 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  On  these  impunpea  the 
characteristic  odour  mainly  dependa.  This 
odour,  which  is  perceptible  even  to  die  extent 
of  1  in  10,000,  is  a  valuable  safeguard, against 
accidents  from  escape  of  gas.  The  recently 
introduced  water  gas,  made  by  decomposing 
aqueous  vapour  over  burning  coke,  while  it 
is  more  dangerous — only  1  per  cent,  being 
necessary  to  produce  a  fatal  result — has  not 
even  this  safeguard,  for  it  is  quite  odourless. 
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A  mixture  of  coal  gas  with  the  air  inhaled 
exertB  a  deleteriouB  effect  on  the  system,  and 
proves  fatal  when  it  reaches  a  certain  per- 
centage. In  addition  to  the  danger  from 
inhalation,  fatal  accidents  frequently  occnr 
from  the  explosive  nature  of  the  compound 
which  is  formed  when  the  gas  reaches  the 
proportion  of  1  to  10  of  the  atmosphere. 
Much  less  than  this,  however  (a  non-explo- 
sive mixture,  therefore),  proves  &tal  if  long 
inhaled. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  propor- 
•  tion  of  the  gas  present  in  atmospheres  in 
which  fatal  accidents  have  occurred,  but  we 
derive  important  information  on  this  point 
from  experiments  on  animals.  Many  sach 
have  been  made.  M,  Tourdea,  who  has  care- 
fully investigated  the  subject,  finds  that  pure 
gas  is  almost  instantaneously  fatal ;  ^th  kills 
rabbits  in  five  minutes,  and  do^  in  twelve 
minutes ;  -^th  kills  rabbits  in  firom  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes;  ^th  still  proves  fatal  after 
a  longer  period ;  and  evident  signs  of  distress 
are  caused  in  rabbits  by  an  atmoBphere  con- 
taining only  ^th  of  the  gas.  Dr.  Taylor 
(Edm.  Med.  Joum.,  July  1874)  has  estimated 
the  proportion  of  gas  existing  in  a  room  in 
which  a  fatal  case  occurred  at  three  per  cent. 

SouBCEs  OF  FoiBONiNO. — Poisoning  by  coal 
gas  is  only  known  of  as  an  accident.  Occa- 
sionally suddenly  fatal  consequences  ensue 
among  workmen  from  exposure  to  a  sudden 
rush  of  undiluted  gas  from  gasometers  and 
mains.  More  commonly  slowly  fatal  cases 
result  from  the  gas  tap  in  a  bedroom  being 
left  open  carelessly,  from  accidental  extinction 
of  the  Hght,  or  from  leakage  of  gas-pipes  in  a 
house  or  at  a  distance.  The  gas  gams  access 
to  the  house  in  the  latter  cose  through  cellars, 
walls,  and  more  especially  by  means  of  drains 
and  sewer-pipes,  most  commonly  during 
winter  and  severe  frosts,  presumably  from 
the  ground  surface  being  frozen  and  prevent- 
ing escape  into  the  streets.  After  passing 
imderground,  coal  gas  loses  its  odour,  which 
is  such  a  safeguard,  most  of  the  carburetted 
hydrogen  and  marsh  gas  is  absorbed,  and 
the  amount  of  carbonic  oxide  is  increased. 

Symptoms. — Qas,  even  when  in  compara- 
tively small  propoi-tion  and  just  sufficient  to 
cause  an  unpleasant  odour,  acts  deleteriously 
if  long  breathed,  and  gives  rise  to  headache 
and  genei'al  depression  of  health.  A  very 
slight  escape  of  coal  gas— just  sufficient  to 
produce  a  close  smell,  not  like  that  of  gas,  and 
therefore  not  recognisable  as  such — will  cause 
relaxed  or  ulcerated  throat,  probably  from 
the  irritation  of  the  sulphur  compounds. 

In  severe  and  fatal  cases  the  symptoms 
which  have  been  noted  are  headache  ;  nausea 
or  vomitirg  ;  vertigo  ;  and  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, passing  into  deep  coma  and  muscular 
prostration,  which  resembles  the  apoplectic 
state,  the  individual  lying  insensible  and  in- 
capable of  being  roused,  with  livid  features, 
stertorous  breathing,  and  froth  at  the  mouth. 


Death  usually  occiirB  quietly,  in  this  state  of 
coma,  but  occasionally  with  convulfiioua. 

The  state  of  the  pupils  ilws  not  ^eeui  to  be 
constant,  thougli  tbey  are  generally  dilated 
before  death. 

In  Dr.  Taylor's  ease  (»np.  ett.)  the  teeth 
were  firmly  clenched,  and  the'  eyes  wera  in  a 
constant  state  of  lateral  oscillntiun. 

Fatal  Fbbiop. — Tim  fatal  perio^l  of  poison  - 
ing  by  coal  gas  is  extremely  variable,  and  a 
remittent  character  of  the  eymptomg  ecime- 
times  gives  riee  i-o  fftllacicius  hopes  of  re- 
covery in  cases  which  ultimately  prove  fatal. 

Diagnosis. — The  smell  of  yas  in.  the  clothes, 
breath,  and  perBpirHtion,  which  continues  far 
a  considerable  time  afier  remnval  frcim  the 
polluted  atmosphere,  is  the  be&t  iadiciition  of 
the  cause  of  the  coma. 

Anatomical  Char.icterb. — The  smell  of 
gas  is  often  very  marked.  M.  TourdeB  found 
the  blood  as  a  rule  dwrV,  but  in  name  re- 
cent cases  it  hn^^  been  noted  as  beinj;  of  a 
bright  red  colour.  Other  signs  are  :  a  brij^ht 
coloration  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  ;  froth  in 
the  air-passageR  ;  con^eetLon  of  the  mucous 
membrane  at  the  base  of  the  tonj^e,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  bein^  in 
some  cases  a  bri<,'ht  rose  colour  ;  eiignrgement 
of  the  cerebral  and  B]>inal  venoup  syBtem  ; 
and  rose-coloureil  patchee  on  the  thighs. 

Mode  of  Action. — It  is  obvionsly  impos, 
sible  to  differentiate  hetweon  the  etT&cts  oi 
the  various  constituents  of  coal  gas,  hut  we 
have  good  reason  fur  believing  chat  the  innsi 
active  agent  ie  iim  carbonic  oxide,  which 
exists  in  the  proportion  of  from  five  per  cent. 
(English  gas)  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  The 
active  agent  is  the  same  in  water  gas,  which 
contains  forty-fciir  per  cent-  nf  carbonic  oxide. 

The  symptoms  in  the  main  agree  with 
those  caused  by  i-firbnnic  nvide  [ste  Caiibonic 
OxiDB,  PoisoninfT  by},  and  the  effects,  there- 
fore, would  be  chieHy  due  to  the  nction  oi 
the  carbonic  oxide  on  hKmoghibiD.  The 
blood  of  one  patient  eifier  sixty  hours  gave 
the  spectrum  of  CO-hipinoglnliiiif  and  Grehaui 
calculates  that  100  c.c.  of  hlncjd  from  h,d  aui- 
mal  poisoned  with  gas  give  20  c.c.  of  CO. 

Treatment. — Instant  removAl  fr«m  tlie 
polluted  atmosphere  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
attended  to.  Attempts  must  then  be  made 
to  cause  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  by  artiticio] 
respiration  and  excitation  of  the  respiratory 
centre8,by  reflex  stiinulatiou  of  the  face,  cbe^t, 
jto.  Pure  oxygen  ga»  may  be  adminiefered. 
As,  however,  the  compound  which  carbonic 
oxide  makes  with  the  blood  colouring-ma  It  ei 
is  a  very  stable  one,  ani.ll  not  easily  broken  up 
by  the  introduction  of  atmoftpheric  air  or 
oxygen,  it  not  infrequently  happpHS  that 
these  measures  prove  of  no  avail.  In  *ihl!i 
cases  it  would  be  highly  advisable  to  perfunu 
venesection,  and  then  Iransrusc  fresh  blood, 
a  plan  of  treatinent  which  has  been  found 
successful  in  puisoning  by  earbonic  oxide, 

D.  Fkrbjbr, 
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OOABCTATIOIT  (eooreto,  I  Btraiten). 
A  pressing  together,  natrowing,  or  strictare 
of  any  b(^ow  tubei  such  aa  the  aorta,  intes- 
tine, or  urethra. 

COOCTG-ODTNIA  (kAkkv$,  the  cuckoo ; 
and  oSuvq,  pain). — Stnok.  :  Fr.  Coccygodynie  \ 
Ger.  BteUmeinuchmerz. 

Desobiptioit. — This  name  has  been  given 
to  a  peculiarly  severe  and  obstinate  neuralgic 
pain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coccyx, 
incited  by  such  actions  as  defteoation,  WEdk- 
ing,  sitting  down,  or  rising  from  a  recumbent 
position.  It  may  arise  from  injury,  such  as 
fracture  or  luxation  or  horse  exercise ;  or  it 
may  be  the  result  of  inflammatory  affections 
of  the  sacro-coccygeal  joint  or  of  the  peri- 
cooeygeal  fibrous  structures.  Coccygodinia 
isaleo  a  ooncomitiuit  symptom  of  many  rectal, 
vulval,  vaginal,  and  nterme  disorders,  being 
aidted  whenevOT  any  of  the  muscles  which 
have  their  insertion  in  or  near  to  the  coccyx 
are  bronght  into  play.  It  not  infrequently 
ii  a  sequela  to  a  dit^cult  instrumental  par- 
turition, or  may  be  a  neurosal  condition 
associated  with  gout  or  rheumatism. 

Tbeaticekt. — In  cases  where  the  affection 
is  primary,  recourse  must  be  had  to  rest  in 
the  lateral  posture,  anodyne  suppositories  of 
extract  of  belladoona  and  opiimi,  and  to  the 
careful  regulation  of  the  bowels.  If  the  pain 
be  very  severe,  a  local  hypodermic  injection 
of  morphine  may  have  to  be  administered. 
To  be  successful  in  our  treatment  we  must, 
bowever,  always  endeavour  to  differentiate 
by  means  of  a  carefully  conducted  ayttematic 
examination  the  cause  or  causes  which  may 
be  at  work,  and  to  attend  to  the  proper  in- 
dications. Tenotomy  and  excision  of  the 
coccyx  have  not  proved  to  be  tmifbrmly  suc- 
cessful, and  should  therefore  only  be  had  re- 
course to  in  specially  selected  eases.  Attention 
musk  be  paid  particularly  to  the  nervous 
bystem,  and  the  general  nutritive  processes 
improved  by  the  administration  of  arsenic, 
quinine,  and  iron.  John  Harold, 

COU),  A. — A  popular  name  fior  Catarrh. 
Catabsh. 

0OU>,  JEtiolOgy  OL—See  Diskase, 
Causes  oL 

COU>,  Effects  of  Serere  or  Ex- 
treme.— INTBODUOTORT.— The  general  effect 
of  exposure  to  severe  or  extreme  cold  is  to 
lower,  even  to  extinction,  all  vital  activity. 
The  blood-vessels,  especially  the  smaller 
arteries  and  capillaries,  after  a  brief  period 
of  oongestion.  become  contracted,  the  latter 
to  such  an  extent  as  no  longer  to  permit  the 
passage  of  the  red  oorpusclea;  we  normal 
eondition,  composition,  and  structural  in- 
tegrity of  the  various  tissues  are  more  or 
less  impaired,  or  aJtogafeher  destroyed ;  the 
red  corpuscles  become  first  crenated  and 
later  disorganised  and  broken  up,  the  watery 
elemenU  of  the  blood  thicken,  and  when 


frozen  become  more  or  less  separated  from 
the  saline  and  other  constituents  ;  and  those 
processes  of  chemical  and  physiological 
change  which  are  essential  to  every  mani- 
festation of  life,  being  only  possible  within 
certain  very  narrow  limits  of  temperature, 
are  hindered  or  absolutely  prevented. 

The  more  special  effects  vary  in  degree 
and  kind : — Ist,  with  the  degree  of  cold,  the 
duration  of  the  exposure,  and  the  medium  or 
manner  of  application ;  Und,  with  the  part, 
and  extent  of  surface  exposed ;  and,  8rd,  with 
the  general  oonstitutitm  and  physidogioal 
condition  of  the  sufferer. 

Moderate  cold,  acting  dnrii^  a  short  time, 
or  even  severe  cold  during  a  Still  shorter 
time,  followed  by  the  glow  of  speedy  reaction, 
exercises  a  tonic  and  stimulating  inftuenee. 
If,  however,  the  cold  is  very  severe,  or  the  ex- 
posure too  long,  the  glow  of  reaction  does  not 
occur,  but  a  sense  of  depression  is  experienced, 
from  which,  at  beat,  recovery  takes  place  but 
slowly.  Continued  exposure  to  such  a  d^ree 
of  cold  as  is  yet  not  incompatible  with  the 
maintenance  of  life,  neverthuess  keeps  at  low 
ebb  activity  of  uutriticm  and  function  alike. 
Extreme  cold  and  long  exposure  lead  to  con- 
gelation and  consolidation  of  the  various 
tissues  of  the  body.  After  complete  oongda- 
tion  of  the  body  recovery  is  impossible. 

Dry  cold  is  much  less  readily  injurious  in 
its  influence  than  cold  associated  with  wet. 
The  belter  conductor  of  heat  the  medium  is, 
the  more  speedily  and  completely  does  it 
reduce  the  temperature  of  the  part  with 
which  it  is  in  contact.  Immersion  in  water 
cools  more  rapidly  than  exposure  to  air  of  the 
same  temperature ;  and  contact  with  wool, 
wood,  or  metal,  of  the  same  degree  of  cold- 
ness, excites  in  each  case  a  different  sensa- 
tion, and  leads  to  a  different  result,  or  to 
similar  result  but  with  very  different  rapidity. 
Constant  renewal  of  the  medium  in  contact 
hastens  the  eo<^ing  effect ;  and  a  continuous 
dran^t  of  only  moderately  cold  air  may  do 
more  to  chill  than  temporary  exposure  to  an 
intensely  cold  but  still  atmosphere.  If  some 
extemalpart,  and  a  comparatively  small  ex- 
tent of  surface  only,  be  acted  upon,  the  effect 
may  be  simply  local,  and  the  general  dis- 
turbance of  the  system  scarcely  appreciable. 
But  if  the  whole  body,  or  a  considerable 
extent  of  surface,  or  any  important  internal 
organs  be  acted  upon,  a  proportionately 
serious  general  effect  is  produced. 

The  young  (infants  especiallyj  and  the  aged 
alike  ill  sustain  exposure  to  gold,  and  are  most 
liable  to  suffer,  not  only  from  its  direct  effects, 
but  also  irom  the  various  maladies  to  which 
it  gives  rise.  The  feeble,  ill-nourished,  and 
brMien  in  health,  especially  the  subjects  of 
orsamo  disease,  or  of  degeneratbn  due  to 
habitual  intemperance,  readily  succumb,  or 
only  slowly  and  imperfectly  recover.  Among 
the  healthy  and  otherwise  vigorous,  hunger, 
&tigue,  sleep,  anxiety  of  mind,  fear,  and 
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mental  depression  of  whatever  kind,  lower — 
too  often  even  to  latal  issue — the  power  of 
resistance  to  the  deadly  influence  of  cold. 

Local  Effects. — For  local  effects  of  ex- 
posure to  cold,  see  Chilblain;  Fbost-bite; 
and  Ganorenk. 

Genebal  Effects. — The  general  effects 
and  symptoms  produced  by  exposure  to 
severe  or  extreme  cold  vary  in  different 
cases.  Temporary  exposure  produces,  first, 
a  sense  of  coldness  or  chilliness,  associated 
with  palnnese  and  corrugation  of  the  skin 
(the  so-called  cutit  anserina),  then  shivering 
and  tingling  sensations,  followed  by  numb' 
ness  and  diminution  of  muscular  activity 
and  power.  Healthy  reaction  restores  more 
or  less  quickly  the  normal  condition.  Pro- 
longed exposure  to  extreme  cold  gives  rise 
to  a  series  of  symptoms,  graphically  de- 
scribed by  Beanpr4  somewhat  as  follows : — - 
Reaction  has  a  limit,  and  a  moment  arrives 
when  the  powers  are  exhausted.  Shivering, 

Eiickerings,  paleness  and  coldness  of  the  skm, 
vid  spots,  muscular  flutterings,  are  symp- 
toms of  the  shock  given  to  the  vital  forces ; 
syncope  approaches;  the  stiff  muscles  con- 
tract irregularly ;  the  body  bends  and  shrinks ; 
the  hmbs  are  half-bent ;  lassitude  and  lan- 
guor invite  to  repose  ;  a  feeling  of  weight  and 
Dumbness  retards  the  steps  ;  the  knees  bend  ; 
the  sufferer  sinks  down  or  falls;  the  propen- 
sity to  sleep  becomes  irresistible  ;  everything 
grows  strange ;  the  senses  are  confused ;  the 
mind  grows  dull,  the  ideas  incoherent,  and 
the  speech  stammering  or  raving ;  respira- 
tion, at  first  interrupted,  becomes  slow ;  the 
heart's  action  is  feeble,  quick,  hard,  irregular, 
and  sometimes  painful,  and  the  pulse  progres- 
sively smaller ;  the  pupils  dilate ;  the  brain 
becomes  stupefied;  and  finally  deep  coma 
indicates  the  approach  of  inevitable  death. 

Other  and  somewhat  different  effects  and 
symptoms,  attributable  to  differences  of  cir- 
cumstances and  condition,  have  been  from 
time  to  time  observed.  Distressing  and 
almost  intolerable  thirst,  with  loss  of  appe. 
tite  for  food,  is  often  experienced ;  and  the 
attempt  to  obtain  relief,  by  sucking  snow  or 
ice,  only  adds  to  the  suffering.  Somnolence 
is  by  no  means  so  constant  an  effect  as  is  com- 
monly supposed— at  any  rate,  in  the  earher 
stages,  and  less  extreme  cases.  On  the  other 
hand,  inability  to  sleep  has  proved  a  common 
cause  of  suffering  and  consequent  loss  of 
strength.  The  manifestations  of  brain  dis- 
turbance due  to  exposure  to  cold,  varying  as 
they  do  from  dulness,  incoherence,  wander- 
ing, and  thickness  of  speech,  to  even  raving 
delirium,  are  especially  worthy  of  note,  inas- 
much as  they  resemble,  and  are  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for,  the  eO'ects  of  alcoholic  intoxica- 
tion. 

Death  from  the  direct  and  immediate 
effects  of  cold  is  rare  in  the  British  Islands ; 
but  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  Russian  Em- 
pire, on  an  average,  G94  deaths  occur  annually 


from  this  cause.  The  lengtli  of  time  dimn^ 
which  exposure  can  be  sutitainod  varies 
greatly  with  tbe  condition  of  the  individual 
and  with  surrounding  ciri-ninntanceH,  as  well 
as  with  the  degree  of  cold.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  a,n  lionr's  exposure  to  intetifi^ 
cold,  without  du^  ^iroteetion  s^ainftt  Uie  Eosa 
of  natural  heat,  often  sufficeR  to  deteriuicie  a 
fatal  result.  At  the  Eaiiie  time,  well-aucben- 
ticated  cases  are  on  recuril.  in  which  persons 
buried,  for  days  even,  in  snow,  have  never, 
theless  survived  uid  ultimately  racovered 
with  little  permancat  damage. 

Mode  of  Death. — The  immediate  cause  or 
mode  of  death  ocsiirriiig  direptly  from  expo- 
sure to  cold  seems  in  sotne  rases  to  be  prin- 
cipally shock;  in  some.  synco[>e;  in  some, 
apoplexy;  in  oth(<ra,  nsphyxia;  aud  in  others, 
sgam,  coma.  In  moat  caEes  it  is  probable 
that  these  seveifil  conditions,  with  oChera  Ipek 
readily  specifiedi  combine  to  produce  the  fntal 
result. 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  The  appear- 
ances presented  on  poH-moriem  examination 
are  somewhat  differently  described  and  esti- 
mated by  different  observers;  but  none  of 
them  are  absolute^ly  pathognomonic,  and  some 
are  as  likely  to  be  pruduced  by  exposure  of 
the  body  after  di'ath  as  during;  the  process  of 
extinction  of  life.  Among  the  more  note- 
worthy are  the  following  strong  cadaveric 
rigidity  ;  paleness  nr  waxy  whiteness  of  skin, 
with  patches  of  more  or  less  briuht  redness 
about  the  face,  ]ie4:k,  and  liniba,  especially 
on  exposed  or  pnjiiiinent  partn;  a  contra^-ted 
and  shrunken  condition  of  the  male  genital 
organs;  comparative  bloodleasneiii^  of  Ruper- 
ficiaJ  and  external  parts ;  accimiulatiou  of 
blood  in  and  about  the  thoracic  and  nb- 
dominal  viscera;  grent  diatt'ni^Liin  of  &ll  the 
cavities  of  the  heart,  with  more  nr  lees  clotted 
and  often  bright -colon red  blood;  the  blooil  in 
other  parts  also  sometimes  of  brirrhter  roluui 
than  usually  seen  on  poat-martcm  inspection ; 
hypersmia  and  congestion  of  the  JiiDi^f ; 
hyperemia  of  the  br^iin,  overfiilness  of  the 
sinuses,  and  e^fcess  of  seroutt  fluid  in  the 
ventricles,  and  at  the  base,  in  sunie  cA'ee»;  in 
others,  comparstire  bloocileRsneBR  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain,  and  uo  diHteii:fiou  of  the 
sinuses;  excessive  fulness  of  the  urinftrv 
bladder ;  and,  Uytly,  aepariitinn  of  the  craiiinJ 
bones  along  the  cmonal  anil  sogiltal  sutures. 
The  Unes  of  reddish  or  brownish  etaininj; 
along  the  course  of  the  superricial  blom!- 
vessels,  rehed  on  by  soiue  ah  pathognomonic, 
are  certainly  not  pi,  Inasranch  as  they  depend 
upon  exosmosisof  the  blood  coloiLring-iuntter 
set  free  by  diBrujiiieiii  of  the  cdrpusclee.  which 
may  be  effected  by  freezing  after  death,  as 
well  as  before. 

Teeatment.— The  treatment  of  BuffererB 
from  theeffectsof  cnld  cnnaiutamthe  restora- 
tion of  warmth,  and  the  rekindling  of  tbcise 
processes  by  which  the  natural  beat  of  the 
body  is  maintained.    But  this  must  be  done 
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gndnally,  and  with  great  cftre.  Ab  in  the 
treatmeDt  of  a  frost>bitten  part,  80  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  body  gener^y — all  sudden  or 
rapid  elevation  of  temperature  must  be 
avoided.  The  sufferer,  divested  of  the  cloth- 
ing previously  worn,  and  wrapped  in  blankets, 
fihoutd  be  placed  in  the  recumbent  position 
in  a  room,  the  air  of  which  ie  dry,  still,  and 
cold,  hut  capable  of  being  gradually  warmed. 
Gentle  but  continuous  friction  should  be 
made  over  the  tnmk  and  limbs,  eare  beii^ 
taksD  that  rigid  or  frozm  parts  be  not 
damaged  by  rongh  numiinilation.  At  first, 
iee  or  iee-«old  water  may  be  used;  afterwards 
diy  mblnng  with  flannel  or  with  the  bands  is 
h^tex ;  later  still  some  stimulating  liniment 
may  be  employed.  Some  recommend  im- 
mersion of  the  body  in  a  bath  of  cold— at 
first  ice-cold — water,  the  temperature  of 
which  can  be  gradtiatly  raised.  This  method 
would  seem  easy  and  advantageoas,  if  means 
are  at  command.  When  the  sufferer  can 
swallow,  warm,  gently  stimulating  drinks — 
aa  tea,  coffee,  aromatic  infusions,  beef'tea,  or 
soup — may  be  given,  at  first  without,  but 
later  with  some  wine  or  spirit.  Alcohol, 
though  useless  or  injorious  if  taken  to  fortify 
against  cold,  is  useful  and  beneficial  when 
jadicioualy  administered  as  a  restcnrative  after 
exposure.  In  all  eases  of  insensibility,  and 
even  apparent  death  from  cold,  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  restore  animation  ;  and  the 
attempt  most  be  persevered  in  for  a  oon- 
nderaole  time  before  being  given  up  as  hope- 
leas.  It  is  often  difficult,  sometimes  impos- 
sible, to  judge  whether  life  is  absolutely 
extinct  or  not.  And  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  is  important  that  the  temperature  be  not 
raised  too  quickly,  lest  reaction  should  he  too 
strcMig  or  dangerously  irregular ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  if  not  more  important  that 
^e  needfnl  measures  be  adopted  without 
delay,  and  carried  out  not  too  slowly,  lest  the 
chance  of  revival  shonld  be  lost.  Jii  the  less 
severe  eases,  restoration  of  warmth  may  be 
eomparatively  quickly  accomplished.  The 
state  of  the  bladder  shonld  alw^s  be  ex- 
amined, and  relief  afforded,  if  neednil,  by  aid 
of  tiie  catheter.  Attention  to  the  general 
health  is  often  requisite  for  long  after  re- 
covery from  the  more  immediate  effects  of 
exposure  has  taken  place.  Best,  ^md  nonrish- 
ment,  and  tonics  are  indicated. 

Cold  as  a  Cauad  of  Disease. — As  a 
predisposing  and  exciting  cause  of  disease, 
cold  proves,  in  the  British  Islands,  year  by 
yev,  more  &tal  in  its  effects  probably  than 
any  other  single  condition  or  influence.  Any 
considerable  iaH  in  the  thermometer  below 
theaveragestandardduringthe  colder  months 
of  the  year  is  constantly  followed  by  a  corre- 
sponding rise  in  the  death-rate,  and  an  increase 
in  still  greater  proportion  in  the  amount  and 
extent  ^ siokneBs  a!nd  suffering.  The  Beports 
of  the  BegistrsT-Oeneral  dearly  prove  this, 
m>  Ut  M  thB  death-rate  is  concerned.  A 


striking  instance  may  be  quoted.  In  the 
week  ending  December  19, 1868,  in  the  Lon- 
don district,  1,291  deaths  were  registered. 
Severe  frost  set  in,  and  in  the  week  ending 
January  9,  1864,  the  number  rose  to  1,798. 
The  week  following,  ending  January  16,  no 
fewer  than  2,427  deaths  were  registered.  This 
enormous  increase  could  be  attributed  to  no 
other  cause  than  the  effects  of  the  severe  cold 
which  prevailed.  The  Begistrar-General  also 
shows  thai  after  the  age  of  from  twenty  to 
forty  the  mortality  frwu  oold  iooreases  in 
something  like  a  definite  ratio  with  inereasing 
years. 

General  depressitm  of  the  vital  powers, 
congestion  and  fiinctional  derangement  of 
various  internal  organs — ^the  lungs,  liver,  and 
kidneys — catarrhal  and  other  forms  of  in- 
flammation of  the  mncons  membranes,  en)eei- 
ally  of  the  respiratory  tract,  bnt  also  of  the 
intestinal  canal  and  bladder,  paralysis  fi^m 
central  or  peripheral  lesion,  together  with 
rhemoatiam,  chilblain,  frost-bite,  and  gan- 
grene, constitute  the  list  of  maladies  most 
commonly  caused  and  fostered  by  exposure  to 
the  influence  of  cold. 

Akthqb  E.  Dcbhah. 

OOLD,  Therapmtios  of.— The  thera- 
peutic uses  of  oold  are  various  and  extensive. 
Cold  may  bo  applied  as  moist  cold,  by  means 
of  wet  compresses  fmd  cold  lotions  or  baths ; 
;  and  it  may  also  be  used  as  dry  cold  in  the 
form  of  ice  enclosed  in  a  receptacle  of  metal 
or  india-rubber,  or  as  a  current  of  iced  water 
circulating  through  a  soft  metal  coLl,  as  in 
Leiter's  tubes.  The  flat  coil  of  tube  can  be 
pressed  to  fit  any  part  of  the  body.  Each 
of  these  methods  has  its  special  advantages 
and  adaptations.  Furthermore,  cold  may  be 
made  use  of  by  the  mouth,  and  by  injection 
into  the  mucous  canals  of  the  body. 

Oenebal  Pbincii^s. — The  general  effects 
of  cold,  however  applied,  are  to  lower  tem- 
perature, to  diminish  sKasibility  and  fluidity, 
to  contract  the  tissues  and  vesaels,  and  so  to 
reduce  the  volume  of  ports.  The  cold  bath 
and  eold  sponging  alike  have  the  effiect  of 
lowering  the  temperature  of  the  body.  The 
fall  of  temperature  sometimes  is  but  tran- 
sient, reaction  setting  in  and  heat  of  surface 
returning  when  the  body  is  withdrawn  from 
the  cooling  medium.  At  other  times  the 
temperature  continues  to  fall  after  the  indi- 
vidual is  removed  from  the  bath.  If  the 
action  of  the  cold  bath  be  prolonged,  then  a 
thermometer,  introduced  within  the  rectum, 
shows  a  great  depression  of  temperature,  and 
much  pain  is  experienced,  similar  to  the 
severe  pain  which  is  felt  in  the  hand  and 
arm  when  the  former  is  held  for  some  time 
in  water  at  a  temperature  of  41"  P.,  and 
which  soon  compels  the  wi^drawal  of  the 
hand  from  the  vessel.  Cold  baths  and  their 
uses  are  treated  of  in  another  article  (aw 
Baths),  but  attention  may  here  be  drawn  to 
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the practiceof  cold  spongingoTerthe  surface  as 
an  efficacious  means  of  lowering  preternatural 
heat  and  relieving  acridity  and  dryness  of  the 
akin  daring  fever.  The  addition  of  enough 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate  to  give 
a  slight  purple  tinge  to  the  water,  makes  it 
especially  refreshing  to  the  patient.  Bednc- 
tion  of  hyperpyrexia  by  means  of  cold  is  now 
a  wdl-establiuied  therapeutic  method.  See 
FiVEB ;  and  Tekperatdrk. 

Methods  of  Aprjcatiom  and  Uses. — 
There  are  several  methods  of  applying  cold 
therapeutically : — 

1.  Gold  AiTUsion  and  Wet  Paoking. 
In  the  practice  of  cold  affusion,  introduced  by 
Dr.  Currie,  in  1797,  the  patient  is  unclothed, 
seated  in  a  tub,  and  four  or  five  gallons  of 
Cold  water  thrown  over  him.  Thus,  Dr. 
Currie  said,  a  oonunencing  fever  might  be 
*  extinguished.'  In  cases  where  the  skin  was 
burning  hot  and  dry,  it  was  observed  that 
after  the  cold  aifuftion  temperature  fell,  per- 
spiration broke  out,  and  the  patient  usually 
dropped  into  a  refreshing  sleep.  If  the 
body-heat  did  not  exceed  98*4"  ¥.,  or  if  the 

Satient  was  damp  and  chilly,  with  or  without 
elizium,  the  ooSl  afiusion  was  r^arded  as 
dangerous  and  by  all  means  to  be  avoided. 
Drs.  Strauss  and  Hirtz  speak  most  highly  of 
the  marrellouB  efieot  of  cold  affusion  in  coses 
of  collapse  during  fever.  This  kind  of 
collapse  appears  due  to  a  {taralysis  of  the 
nervous  centres :  the  heart's  action  fails,  as 
does  also  the  respiration  ;  but  while  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  is  cold,  the  temperature, 
taken  in  the  rectum,  BtUl  remains  abnormally 
high.  The  affusion  is  applied  by  pouring  a 
pitcherful  of  water,  at  a  temperature  of, 
or  a  little  above,  10"  C.  (50°  F.J,  over  the 
patient  seated  in  a  bath  or  on  a  waterproof 
eloth.  The  patient,  plunged  in  stupor,  is 
suddenly  roused  by  the  ^ook ;  he  draws  a 
long  bimth ;  the  respiration  becomes  fuller ; 
the  oaidiac  ataxy  ceases,  and  the  pulse, 
which,  traced  by  the  sphygmograph  daring 
the  collapse,  presented  a  scarcely  broken 
hotizontal  line,  now  regains  its  normal  line  of 
Moension;  heat  of  surface  returns,  and  the 
temperature  in  the  rectum  CeiIIs.  The  action 
of  the  cold  affusion,  as  thus  applied,  is  to  excite 
immediate  and  energetic  renex  action. 

In  many  nervous  affections,  such  as 
maniacal  delirium,  chorea,  and  hysteria,  cold 
douches,  shower  baths,  and  affusions  are 
valuable  as  restorative  and  curative  agents. 
In  the  convulsions  of  robust  children,  a 
stream  of  cold  water  directed  over  the  head 
from  a  height  of  two  or  three  feet  often  has 
a  speedily  beneficisl  effect.  Cold  affusion 
has  been  tried  in  tetanus,  but  it  has  in  some 
instances  killed  the  patient  (ElUotson). 

Other  cases  in  which  cold  affusions  are  of 
service  are  those  where  respiration  fails,  and 
it  is  necessa^  to  appeal  powerfully  to  the 
reflex  excitability  of  {he  nervous  centres.  To 
resuscitate  those  who  are  in  danger  of  death 


from  a  narcotic  such  as  chloroform  or  opium, 
slapping  the  patient  severely  with  a  cold  wet 
towel  is  an  efficient  method.  In  sunstroke, 
cold  affusion  over  the  head  and  neck  may 
be  resorted  to,  provided  the  skin  be  not 
cold  and  clammy,  and  the  patient  in  a 
syncopal  state.  In  conditions  of  nervous 
spasm — of  the  larynx,  for  example — cold 
douches  over  the  neck  may  prove  nsefiiL 
Gold  affhBt<ni  lo  the  feet  was  much  com- 
mended by  Cullen  as  a  means  6f  promoting 
action  of  the  bowels  in  cases  of  obstinate 
constipation.  Spasmodic  retention  of  urine 
has  been  relieved  by  a  cold  douche  over 
the  perineum  and  thighs  (Currie) ;  and  Mr. 
Ericlisen  mentions  the  case  of  an  old  man 
who  found  his  power  of  micturition  increased 
by  sitting  on  the  cold  marble  top  of  his 
commode.  In  cases  of  extreme  debility,  with 
damp,  cool  skin,  low  mutteriue  delirium,  and 
very  feeble  pulse,  cold  affusions  are  dangerous. 

In  some  cases  of  fever,  where  for  any 
cause  a  cold  bath  is  objectionable,  the  patient 
may  be  wrapped  in  a  wet  sheet  and  then 
covered  with  a  few  blankets.  The  sheet  as 
it  becomes  heated  may  be  changed  for  one 
fresh  uid  cold,  or  very  cold  water  may  be 
squeezed  from  a  sponge  over  the  sheet  as 
the  patient  lies  roUed  up  in  it  on  a  water- 
proof cloth.  Allowing  fragments  of  ice  slowly 
to  melt  on  the  sheet  which  covers  the  patient 
is,  in  the  author's  experience,  a  successful 
way  of  treating  the  hyperpyrexia  of  acute 
rheumatism.  In  scarlet  fever  of  malignant 
type,  where  the  rash  does  not  readily  appear, 
thi»  form  of  cooling  pack  has  been  found  most 
valuable.  The  late  Dr.  Hillier  and  Dr.  Gee 
have  both  added  their  testimony  to  its  utility. 
In  Dr.  Gee's  cases  the  patient  remained 
packed  in  the  wet  sheet  for  one  hour  and  was 
then  removed  to  bed.  The  cases  best  suited 
for  treatment  by  the  wet  pack  are  those  where 
the  skin  is  very  dry  and  not,  and  the  patient 
exceedingly  restless  and  delirious. 

2.  Gold  CompresseBj  loe-Bags,  Irri- 
gations,  ImUohb,  and  InjeotionB.— Gold 
may  be  coutinaoady  applied  with  a  view  to 
abating  undue  heat  of  a  part  of  the  body. 
Iced- water  rags  or  compreaaes  may  be  placed 
over  an  inflamed  throat,  or  on  the  head  in 
inflammation  of  the  brain.  A  narrow  bladder 
of  ice  laid  over  each  carotid  artery  in  the 
neck  is  an  excellent  way  of  cooling  the  blood 
as  it  flows  to  the  brain.  In  acute  pneumonia 
Niemeyer  has- commended  strongly  the  use 
of  cloths  dipped  in  cold  water,  well  wrung, 
and  then  applied  so  as  to  cover  the  chest, 
and  especially  the  affected  side.  These  cfun- 
preases  are  repeated  every  five  minutes. 
Pain  and  dyspncea  are  much  relieved ;  some- 
times the  temperature  frdb  an  entire  degree ; 
and  if  the  cold  appliances  do  not  atrert  the 
actual  attack  of  pneumonia,  they  may  shcnrten 
its  duration  and  promote  convalescence. 
The  necessity  of  so  often  having  to  change 
the  compress,  and  thus  disturb  the  patient, 
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bjection  to  this  mode  of  applying 
Licea,  in  the  Lancet,  Nov.  2, 1889, 
reral  instanceB  of  arrest  of  the 
>cess  in  pneumonia  by  meanB  of 
)  applied  over  the  inflamed  lun;;. 
pment  of  broncho-pneumonia  in 
iy  be  cut  short  by  the  ice-ba^.  A 
press  over  the  caecum  is  useful  to 
alais  and  check  haemorrhage  in 
er. 

fill  sedative  and  antiphlogistic 
Id  can  be  obtained  by  irrigation  ; 
%  cold  water  to  Coll  drop  by  drop 
so  as  to  keep  it  continually  wet 
supplies  of  water.  This  may  be 
spending  over  the  part  to  be  irri- 
tie  of  water,  in  which  a  few  pieces 
'  be  put ;  one  end  of  a  skein  of 
[  wetted,  is  then  allowed  to  hang 
r,  while  the  other  end  is  brought 
le  of  the  bottle.  This,  acting  as 
anses  a  continual  dropping  upon 
be  irrigated.  In  injuries  of  joints, 
I  of  much  consequence  to  check 
>n,  this  process,  which  abstracts 
ally  and  without  distiu'bance  of 
most  valuable.  Irrigation  of  the 
p  in  cases  of  meningitis  is  a  very 
iooling  and  sedative  Appliance, 
are  and  watchAilness.  A  cap  of 
r  or  coil  of  tubing  over  the  head 
:  neck,  so  arranged  that  a  current 
water  may  flow  continuously 
will  act  as  a  general  reducer  of 
B.  Where  pounded  ice  is  applied 
1  in  a  bladder,  this  shoi^d  be 
■yy  a  string  from  the  bedstead,  so 
tad  of  the  patient  may  not  have 
he  weight  of  the  bag  and  its  con- 
B  ounces  of  sal  ammoniac  and 
of  nitre  in  a  pint  of  water  will 
gorific  miiture,  which  can  be 
t  bladder  when  ice  is  not  at  band. 
I,  and  cold'Water  oompreB8e8  re* 
y  three  minutes,  have  been  used 
ance  to  strangulated  hernia,  and 
d  rectum,  to  reduce  the  volume 
and  so  facilitate  reduction.  Care 
ken  that  the  cold  application  be 
ed  so  long  as  to  cause  gangrene, 
empresses  should  not  be  appUed 
indages,  with  which  wounded  or 
;s  are  secured.  Several  cases  are 
liere  a  hand  or  arm  has  become 
,  in  consequence  of  having  been 
with  dry  bandages,  and  then 
;h  cold-water  compresseB.  The 
es,  as  they  become  wet,  contract 
he  limb  and  stop  the  circulation, 
re  made  of  spirit  of  wine  and 
if  eau  de  Cologne  and  water,  is 
rm  of  cooling  lotion.  The  spirit 
and  so  carries  off  heat  from  the 
fl.  cz.  of  rectified  spirit  to  16  of 
IS  a  good  spirit  lotion,  and  the  ad- 
rachms  of  nitrate  of  potassium,  or 


chloride  of  ammonium,  will  add  to  its  cooling 
and  sedative  effect.  4  drachms  of  the  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium  with  half  a  fluid  ounce  of 
diluted  acetic  acid,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
rectified  spirit,  in  15  fl.  oz.  of  camphor  water, 
is  another  form  for  a  very  serviceable  lotion. 
These  lotions,  applied  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
soft  rag  or  lint  over  the  skin,  act  as  refriger- 
ants, cooling  the  head  when  it  is  hot  or  pain- 
ful ;  reducing  heat  and  arterial  excitement  in 
tumours  or  contusions ;  and  tending  in  the 
latter  to  promote  the  absorption  of  efiused 
blood.  A  lotion  of  1  part  alcohol  and  8  parts 
camphor  water,  at  a  temperature  of  75°  to 
85°  F.,  was  highly  praised  by  Scudamore  in 
cases  of  gout.  Cold  water,  and  cold  lotions 
of  vinegar  and  water,  are  familiar  means  for 
stopping  hsmorrhage. 

In  cases  of  severe  uterine  htemorrhage, 
injection*  of  ice-cold  water  into  the  vagina, 
or  into  the  rectum,  frequently  succeed  in 
checking  the  bleeding.  If  the  cold  injection 
fail,  hot  water  {110°-120°  F.)  may  be  tried  in 
its  place.  In  cases  of  bleeding  internal  piles, 
an  mjeotion  of  cold  water,  after  the  action  of 
the  bowels,  braces  the  parts  and  constringes 
the  bleeding  vessels.  Iced  water  has  been 
used  as  antipyretic  enemata. 

8.  Dry  Gold.  TTseB  of  loe.— Heat 
may  be  continuously  abstracted  from  an 
inflamed  part  in  a  safe  way,  and  without 
undue  risk,  by  applying  dry  ooM  by  means  of 
a  waterproof  bag  of  vulcanised  india-rubber 
filled  with  ice,  snow,  or  a  freezing  mixture 
made  of  equal  parts  of  salt,  nitrate  of  potas- 
sinm,  and  chloride  of  ammonium.  Moisture 
from  the  air  will  condense  on  the  exterior  of 
the  cold  bag,  but  a  piece  of  lint  interposed 
will  protect  the  skin  from  damp.  The  india- 
rubber  is  a  bad  conductor,  and  too  great 
abstraction  of  heat  need  not  be  feared.  The 
walls  of  an  animal  bladder  conduct  heat 
much  better  than  the  india-rubber,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  watch  carefully  over  the 
application  of  ice-bladders,  for  when  con- 
tinuouely  appUed  they  have  been  known  to 
cause  severe  frost-bite  of  the  part.  If, 
when  cold  is  being  applied,  the  patient 
persists  in  complaining  of  severe  pain,  it  is 
right  to  examine  careAilly  and  see  how  the 
part  is  affected  by  the  cold.  Professor 
Esmarch,  in  cases  of  fracture,  and  in  various 
forms  of  traumatic  inflammation,  his  ap- 
plied ice  for  periods  of  twenty  or  thirty  days 
with  the  best  results.  In  cases  of  com- 
mencing disease  of  the  vertebne  this  surgeon 
has  used  cold  water  placed  in  a  tin  vessel,  so 
made  as  to  adapt  itself  to  the  part  to  be 
treated.  Minor  oases  of  bruise  with  inflam- 
mation may  be  treated  by  cold  employed  in 
the  form  of  a  common  bottle  filled  with  cold 
water  and  kept  pressed  against  the  part. 
After  operations  upon  the  eye,  the  extraction 
of  cataract  for  example,  a  small  ice-bag  is 
very  usehil  in  relieving  pain  and  keeping  dowrt 
inflammation.  For  the  same  purpose  an  ice- 
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bag  IB  Bometimes  applied  to  Qye  dieat  after  the 
operation  of  paracentesiB. 

Ice-bags  placed  along  the  course  of  the 
spine  have  been  found  effectual  remedies  in 
many  forms  of  nervous  disorder.  In  cases 
of  epilepsy,  where  the  circulation  is  sluggish, 
the  hands  and  feet  being  alwa^  clammy 
and  oold,  an  india-nibbor  bag  of  ice  applied 
along  the  spine  has  been  found  to  restore 
varmth,  at  the  same  time  relieving  headache 
and  symptoms  of  incident  paralysis.  Cold 
to  the  spme  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Chapman  to 
lessen  the  excito-motor  power  of  ue  oord. 
In  the  severe  pain  of  an  inflamed  ovary  or 
testicle  ice  in  a  bag  may  often  be  employed 
beneficially  as  an  anodyne.  The  long- 
continued  application  of  bags  of  ice  to  the 
cheBt,  for  the  arrest  of  heemorrhage  from 
the  lungs,  has  been  observed  by  Sir  Richard 
Quain  and  others  to  be  very  apt  to  cause 
bronchitis. 

Lamps  of  ice  swallowed  are  invaluable  in 
arresting  hemorrhage  from  the  throat  and 
■tomaoh.  In  tonsillitis  and  diphtheria  this 
same  treatment  tends  to  reduce  inflamma- 
tion  and  cool  the  throat  of  the  patient. 
Obstinate  vomiting  can  often  be  checked  by 
swallowing  fragments  of  ice. 

4.  Cold  as  an  Aneeethetio.  —  Dr. 
James  Amott,  In  1840,  brought  forward  the 
nse  of  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt  as  a 
means  of  producing  local  amestheeia,  by 
freezing  the  part  to  which  the  mixture  was 
applied  either  in  a  bag  or  in  a  metallic 
spoon.  For  smaU  superficial  operations  this 
method  of  ansssthesia  by  congelation  answers 
very  well.  The  part  becomes  white  and  har- 
dened to  the  cut  of  the  surgeon's  knife,  there 
is  very  little  hnmorrhage,  and  the  wound 
made  usually  heals  well  by  primary  adhesion. 

Subsequently  Dr.  BicfaarcUon  indicated  a 
very  convenient  way  of  inducing  local 
ansesthesia,  by  the  volatiluation  of  ether  in 
the  form  of  spray,  by  means  of  the  hand- 
ball spray  atomiser.  Ether  sprayed  on  the 
bulb  of  a  thermometer,  held  about  an  inch 
from  the  jet,  brought  down  the  mercury  to 
within  10°  of  zero  F.  When  the  jet  was 
turned  on  to  the  skin,  a  marked  degree  of 
local  anEesthesia  was  produced,  but  not 
enough  for  surgical  purposes.  By  driving 
over  the  ether  under  a^ospheric  pressure, 
instead  of  trusting  simply  to  capillary  action 
— or  to  suction,  aA  in  Siegle's  apparatus — one 
may  bring  the  thermometer  to  4°  below  zero 
wiuiin  thirty  seconds.  By  the  nse  of  this 
apparatus,  at  any  season  or  temperature,  the 
surge<Hi  can  produce  cold  even  6°  below 
zero;  and  by  directing  the  spray  upon 
a  half-inch  test-tube  containing  water,  he 
can  produce  a  column  of  ice  in  two  minutes. 
For  local  anipsthesia  by  cold,  the  ether  spray 
answers  well.  Such  operaticms  as  the 
removal  of  small  tomours,  opening  abscesses,  | 
and  inserting  sutures  may  be  painlessly  per-  ' 
formed.  Johh  C.  Tbobowoood.  | 


COLIC  {koKov,  the  large  intestine).  — 
Originally  coHo  signified  a  painful  affection 
due  to  spasm  of  the  bowel,  out,  though  still 
retaining  this  application,  it  has  now  come  to 
be  further  associated  with  other  complaints 
which  axe  attended  with  severe  pain  of  a 
spasmodic  character,  a  qualifying  adjective 
indicating  the  nature  and  seat  at  each  par- 
ticular form.  Thus  rmal  colic  is  applied 
to  the  group  of  symptoms  due  to  the  passage 
of  a  stone  from  the  kidney  to  the  bladder ; 
hepatic  colic  to  those  accompanying  the 
escape  of  a  gall-stone.  See  Couo,  IntestinaL 

COLIC,  IITTBSTIWAI..— SYN0K.:Fr. 

Colique  ;  Ger.  Die  Kolik. 

Dbfikition.— Painful  and  irr^lar  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  fibres  of  tlw  in- 
testines, without  fever. 

^TiOLOOT. — JPreddtpofing  cautes. — These 
include  the  nervous  (as  nysteriaand  hypochon- 
driasis),lyii:i^hatic, and  bilious temperammts; 
sedentary  occupations;  the  female  sex;  and 
the  period  of  youth  or  adult  age.  Exoiting 
eoMMea. — These  maybe  grouped  as  follows : — 
1.  Irritation — from  lodgmoit  of  gas  due  to 
fermentation  of  undigested  food,  and  decom- 
position of  faeces  long  retained  within  the 
large  intestine;  from  feeces,  or  intestinal 
concretions,  tmdigested  or  partly  digested 
food,  such  as  pork,  shell-fish,  salt  meats, 
unripe  fruit,  or  septic  game;  from  cold 
drinks  or  ices ;  from  excessive  or  morbid 
secretions,  especially  bile  ;  from  gall-stones  ; 
or  from  worms — a  bundle  of  round-worms 
or  coiled  up  tape-worms.  2.  Morbid  states 
of  the  bowel,  including  obstruction  from 
intussusception,  twisting,  strangulation,  Ac. ; 
ulceration  (typhoid,  tubercular,  dysenteric) ; 
inflammation  (enteritis,  typhlitis,  Ac.)  8.  Be- 
fiex  nervous  disturbance,  due  to  imxiety, 
fright,  anger,  or  other  emotional  disorder;  to 
disease  of  the  ovaries  or  uterus ;  to  calculus 
(hepatic  or  renal) ;  to  dentition ;  or  to  ex- 
posure, especially  of  the  £eet  and  abdomen, 
to  cold.  4.  Blood-poisoning,  as  from  lead, 
copper,  gout,  rheumatism. 

Syjcptoms. — The  oharacterietic  or  essential 
symptom  of  intestinal  colic  is  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  without  febrile  disturbance.  It 
usually  begins,  and  is  most  severe,  in  the 
umbilical  region,  then  spreads  to  other  parts, 
or  to  the  whole  abdomen,  and  is  apt  to  travel 
frum  one  part  to  another.  It  is  almost  always 
relieved  by  firm  pressure,  and  by  expulsion 
of  flatus ;  and  is  paroxynnal  in  character,  re- 
mitting, or  exacerbating,  or  completely  sub- 
mding  at  intervals.  The  suffering  is  usoally 
severe,  often  agonising,  and  to  relieve  it  the 
patient  bends  forwartU,  pressing  the  abdomen 
firmly  with  his  hands  or  against  some  hard 
surface,  or  rolls  about.  As  a  rule  the  abdo- 
men in  distended  by  flatus ;  in  lead-colic  it 
is,  however,  firmly  retracted  towards  the 
spine,  and  the  movements  of  the  inflated 
intestines  affected  by  spaamodic  contraction. 
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id  borborygmi,  may  frequently 
oay  be  felt  by  the  hand  apphed 
BO.  The  muscleB  of  the  abdo- 
d  the  bladder  usually  participate 
A  apasm :  the  abdomen  becomes 
.ted,  and  the  recti  muscles  be- 
ted into  round  balls,  while  fre- 
aavel  is  retracted;  micturition 
'  suppressed.  Usually  there  is 
and  the  pain  disappears  when 
re  freely  reUeved ;  sometimes, 
^rsif^  for  a  time.  Constipation 
twofold  relation  to  ooltc,  either 
;  effect  of  the  spasm, 
nance  expresses  great  suffering, 
depression,  and  the  features 
ed.  The  surface  of  the  body  is 
:y  the  feet,  and  the  pale  skin  is 
cold  perspiration.  The  pulse  ia 
'  normal  frequency,  or  is  infre- 
ble. 

oms  vary  somewhat  with  the 
1  due  to  irritating  ingesta,  the 
mptoms  Eu-e  vomiting  and  diar- 
nes  ending  in  catarrhal  dysen- 
Lren  the  legs  are  drawn  up  upon 
;  the  bowels  are  often  at  first 
I  the  evacuations  Eire  greenish, 
very  acid,  afterwards  becoming 

and  hypochondriacal  subjects, 
f  femaJes,  severe  pain  in  the 
embling  that  of  spasmodic  colic, 
■  {see  Entehalgia).  Flatulence 
ig  part  in  different  cases ;  it  is 
inent  symptom,  and  the  form 
characterised  has  been  termed 
ita. 

i  generally  in  proportion  to  the 
pasm  and  the  degree  of  intes- 
on. 

-The  duration  of  the  attack 
,  from  a  few  minutes  to  several 
)m  usually  ceases  abruptly,  leav- 
'  soreness  in  the  abdomen,  while 
bble  relief  from  suffering.  Colic, 
or  intractable,  may  terminate 
in  peritonitis,  and— especially 
—in  intussusception. 
—A  pain  moving  frY>m  place  to 
d  by  firm  pressure  and  un- 
)ver,  separates  colic  from  other 
re  particularly  from  those  due 
:on,  in  which  pain  is  always 
pressure. 

with  spasm  of  the  stomach  may 
led  from  a  similar  condition  of 
the  pain  occupying  a  higher 
le  abdomen  (at  or  around  the 
ilage  instead  of — as  in  colic — 
or  hypochondriac  regions),  and 
lion  note  elicited  being  deeper* 
re  prolonged  than  that  which 
T  a  distended  colon.  Besides,  in 
nodio  contraction  of  the  colon, 
borygmi,  may  be  traced  by  the 
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hand,  or  may  be  even  seen,  and  there  is 
tenesmus. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  enteritis  or 
peritonitis  may  follow  colic,  when  the  pulse 
may  become  frequent,  hard,  and  small,  or 
frequent  and  soft,  the  temperature  increased, 
and  the  seat  of  inflammation  becomes  tender. 

FsooNOsis. — Colic  almost  always  ends  in 
recovery,  preceded  by  free  evacuation  of  the 
bowels.  Unfavourable  signs  are  those  arising 
from  inflammation  or  intestinal  obstruction. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  place  the  astio- 
logical  indications  should  be  met.  The  irri- 
tating contents  of  the  bowels  should  be 
dislodged  by  purgatives  combined  with  se- 
datives, such  as  calomel  (five  or  eight  grains) 
or  rhubarb  {twenty  grains),  with  opium  (one 
grain),  followed  by  repeated  doses  of  some 
saline  aperient,  such  as  sulphate  of  magne- 
sium or  potassium,  with  tincture  of  belladoana, 
henbane  or  opium,  and  spirit  of  chloroform, 
until  free  action  of  the  bowels  is  obtained. 

A  suppository  containing  half  a  grain  each 
of  hydrochlorate  of  morphine  and  extract  of 
belladonna,  or  a  subcutaneous  injection  of 
morphine,  may  secure  immediate  reUef  from 
pain  before  aperients  have  time  to  act. 
Large  warm  enemata  often  relieve  quickly. 
Other  suitable  measures  are — the  warm  bath, 
friction  with  warm  oil  or  stimulating  lini- 
ments, hot- water  fomentations,  steamed  flan- 
nels, mustard  or  turpentine  stupes,  flannel 
bags  containing  hot  chamomile  flowers  or 
heated  sand,  the  stomach-warmer  filled  with 
hot  water,  and  large  linseed  and  mustard 
poultices.    The  diet  should  be  liquid. 

In  the  prophylactic  treatment  the  diet 
should  be  strictly  regulated ;  lodgment  of  ir- 
ritating solids  and  gases  within  the  bowels 
should  be  prevented  {see  Constipation  ; 
Flatulence  ;  and  Stools)  ;  and  the  abdomen 
and  feet  should  be  kept  warm  by  a  flannel 
roUer  or  belt  and  thick  woollen  stockings,  or 
by  a  foot  warmer.  Geoboe  Oliver. 

COLLAPSE.— Befinition.— Collapse  is 
a  condition  of  nervous  prostration.  When 
it  is  extreme,  the  vital  nervous  functions 
are  in  a  state  of  partial,  sometimes  nearly 
complete,  abeyance.  It  may  terminate  in 
death,  or  be  followed  by  gradual  reaction  and 
complete  recovery. 

Collapse  and  shock  have  usually  been 
classed  together,  but  it  is  not  accurate  to  do 
so.  It  is  true  that  the  ganglionic  centres  of 
the  medulla  oblongata  are  more  or  less  pro- 
foundly  involved  in  both,  and  that  the  two  con- 
ditions possess  many  symptoms  in  common, 
dependent  upon  the  derangement  of  function 
of  one  or  more  of  these  centres.  Some  con- 
fusion is  attributable  to  the  &ct  that  shock 
is  a  term  applied  not  only  to  a  state  or  mor- 
bid condition,  but  to  the  cause  which  most 
frequently  produces  that  condition — a  violent 
impression  or  '  shock  '  to  the  nervous  centres 
{see  Shock).    Collapse  arises  from  many 
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different  causes,  shock  being  one,  of  which 
collapse  may  be  regarded  as  a  final  and 
extreme  degree,  and  iuto  which  it  often  im- 
perceptibly passes.  Collapse  may  occur  under 
conditions  where  there  has  been  no  antece- 
dent state  of  shock.  Collapse  presupposes 
previous  nervous  exhaustion,  while  ^ock 
may  instantly  appear  in  a  healthy  individual. 

iExiOLOOY.— Ajiy  severe  injury,  especially 
if  attended  by  profuse  and  sudden  hsemor- 
rhage,  may  terminate  in  collapse,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  rupture  of  one  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  a  penetrating  wound  of 
the  chest  or  abdomen,  or  a  wound  of  the 
heart  or  of  a  large  artery.  Extensive  bums 
or  scolds  frequently  give  rise  to  typical 
collapse ;  and  severe  and  prolonged  pain  is 
capable  of  causing  it.  Rupture  of  the  heart 
or  of  an  internal  aneurysm,  if  the  patient  do 
not  immediately  die,  causes  extreme  collapse. 
Certain  poisons,  aa  tobacco  and  arsenic,  will 
also  produce  this  condition.  It  is  an  advanced 
stage  of  some  diseases,  as,  for  instance,  of 
Asiatic  cholera ;  severe  drastic  purgation  also, 
or  prolonged  vomiting,  from  whatever  cause, 
may  occasion  it.  The  pernicious  malarious 
fevers  and  yellow  fever  often  end  in  col- 
lapse. In  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver 
symptoms  of  severe  nervous  disturbance, 
resulting  in  a  species  of  collapse,  sometimes 
suddenly  supervene.  Pyormia,  septicaemia, 
prolonged  narcosis,  frequently  terminate  in 
collapse. 

Syhftohs. — The  severity  of  collapse  de* 
pends  on  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  on  the 
age  and  physical  and  mental  vigour  of  the 
individuaL  It  may  vary  from  a  moderate  to 
an  extreme  degree.  A  moderate  amount  is 
seen  in  the  course  of  fevers  and  some  other 
diseases,  but  this  neither  modifies  the  pro- 
gress of  the  malady  nor  attracts  the  notice  of 
the  patient,  causing  chiefly  peripheral  cold- 
ness. From  this  trifling  amount  collapse 
may  pass  to  the  most  intense  form,  where 
the  patient  scarcely  differs  in  outwEird 
semblance  from  a  dead  body.  A  superficial 
inspection  will  fail  to  detect  the  existence  of 
the  functions  of  respiration  and  circulation. 
Vitality  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its 
minimum.  In  well-marked  collapse  from 
severe  injury  or  loss  of  blood,  the  pulse  at 
the  wrist  may  be  almost  or  wholly  imper- 
ceptible ;  the  heart's  action  ncarcely  audible, 
or  very  rapid,  fluttering,  and  irregular ;  the 
surface  of  the  body,  the  face  especially,  is 
deadly  pale  and  cold,  and  the  skin  moist 
with  clammy  sweat ;  the  respirations  are  very 
feeble,  slow,  and  irregular,  accompanied  by 
sighing  or  gasping  inspirations  at  intervals; 
the  expression  and  character  of  the  face  are 
lost ;  the  features  are  sunken  and  relaxed ; 
the  eyes  are  dull,  glassy,  staring,  or  languidly 
rolling  about,  and  the  conjunctivae  perhaps 
insensible  to  the  touch ;  the  nostrils  are 
dilated ;  the  sensibility  of  the  whole  body  is 
diminished;  and  the  muscular  debility  is 


extreme.  The  patient  lies  on  his  back^ 
without  a  trace  ol  voliinturi-  effort.  If  a 
limb  is  lifted  it  fall^i  btu-k  FL^ain  as  if  dead. 
Yet  the  consciousnpsa  and  senecB  may  in 
many  cases  be  alm«Rt  unimpaired;  if  routed 
b^  repeated  questiims,  the  sufTfirer  will  with 
visible  effort  make  a  coherent  though,  pro- 
bably, inadequate  r^pLy. 

If  relief  be  not  given,  the  reapLrations  may 
become  slower  ajid  skiw&r  till  each  obb 
appears  the  last,  whon  a  eudden  ei^h  ahows 
that  hfe  is  stiU  present ;  finally  the  pnlse  and 
heart's  action  become  taoro  atid  mtire  f&itit, 
and  death  results  from  pure  asthenia.  A 
condition  closely  reRenililiii^  traumatic  col- 
lapse is  often  witnessed  iu  the  Last  stage  of 
cholera,  when  in  an  ejitreiiie  degree  the 
patient  almost  resembles  a  corpse  save  for  the 
convulsive  movements  induced  from  time  to 
time  by  the  painful  cramps.  The  surface  is 
pale  or  bluish  and  covered,  with  prufusie  swei^tr 
out  is  at  the  soma  time  cold  to  the  tourli. 
The  hands  and  extreniitieA  are  icy  cold ;  the 
tongue  is  cold,  and  so  ako  is  the  breath, 
which  is  gasping  and  pAroxysniiLl ;  no  piil^er 
can  be  felt  at  the  wrist;  tha  eyea  and 
features  are  sunken;  the  mind  is  a].>athelic. 
but  nevertheless  the  cotisciousiiesg  iii»y  be 
perfect,  and  the  patient  able  to  respond  to 
questions  with  a  stroni^  voice.  Severe  pur^^ 
ing  and  tobacco-poisoning pmducc*  a  conditiinii 
very  like  that  de3crib>t<d  as  traumatic  collapse. 

Some  cases  of  mdigiiant  feveriertuinate  in 
collapse,  which  is  characteriaed  by  eTtreni'? 
anxiety,  by  pallnr  or  lividity  of  the  face  and 
surface,  coldness  of  the  skin,  sweating,  and  a 
small,  frequent,  and  irregular  pulse. 

A  decrease  of  animal  heat,  es:[iecially  in 
the  external  parte,  is  characteristic  of  ^1- 
lapse.  The  temperature  of  the  internal  orgajis 
varies ;  and  there  may  bp  co\l&\*s&  with  high 
internal  temperature.  Thw  occurti  ui  chcileni, 
intense  fevers,  and  t^onie  forniij  of  ^eptlci&mia  ; 
or  the  converse  may  ybtuin,  as  is  frmjnenlly 
witnessed  in  the  collapse  of  dissolution. 
Collapse  from  lose  of  blood  ditfors  from 
syncope,  although  the  latter  may  be  described 
as  an  acute  and  transient  farcn  of  coUapse. 
In  s^Ticope  the  pTnttiintiil  i*yniptom  is  loss 
of  consciousness,  which  iu  collapsa  may  be 
almost  or  quite  perfect. 

For  the  PATHOLflQY  and  Tbeathest  of 
collapse,  $ee  Shock. 

William  Mac  Cobm,\c, 

GOIiItAFBE^  Pulmonary.— A  condi- 
tion in  which  the  bins  is  aim^ly  rnote  nr  less 
devoid  of  air.    See  Lrso,  Cullapse  of. 

COLLIQUATIVE  [colUqticP.  I  melt). 
A  term  which  originated  iti  the  belief  that  in 
certain  conditions  the  soliJ  j^nrls  of  the  body 
melted  away,  and  were  ciirntil  off  aa  liquid 
discharges.  The  word  ia  now  generiiJly 
apphed  to  the  copimt^t  sweats  and  diarrhufa 
which  occur  in  certaiu  ivnstLng  dbse&Bes, 
such  as  phthisis. 
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COLLOID  (xoXXa,  glue ;  and  fVtae,  like). 
A  peculiar  morbid  product  resembling  in  its 
chtracters  glue  or  jelly,  and  found  associated 
vith  cancer  and  other  forms  of  new-growtb. 
See  GurCEK ;  and  Dzoeheeation. 

COIiOK,  Diseaaes  of.— Synok.  :  Fr. 
iUladie$  du  Colon;  Qet.  Diekdarmkrank- 
ieitm. — The  colon  participates  to  a  varying 
ert^t  in  the  lesions  and  derangementa  of 
dpmtery,  typhoid  fever,  enteritis,  peritonitis, 
ud  other  aneetions.  The  special  disorders 
to  whidi  it  is  most  liable  are  intimately  con- 
oecM  with  its  anatomical  and  physiological 
peculiarities.  The  colon  is  a  distensible 
memlKanoas  tube,  of  lai^  capacity,  vith 
chiefly  solid  contents,  which  are  propelled 
slowly  onwards  by  the  muscular  contractions 
of  the  walls.  The  moving  force  and  the 
resistance  offered  to  it  are  often  too  finely 
bslanced,  so  tibat  whenever  the  energy  of  the 
fonoerie  somewhat  reduced,  an  accumulation 
of  excretory  products  is  apt  to  be  determined. 
Hence  arise  retention  of  fieces  and  gases, 
Miutipaiioni  and  ooiueoative  evils,  such  as 
colic,  colo-enteritis,  or  nloaration  of  the  colon. 

L  Atony  and  Dilatatioii.—DEnin!noif. 
Idas  of  contractility  of  the  walls  of  the 
colon,  leading  to  aocamolations,  dilatation, 
and  other  sequelse. 

iEnoLOOT.— The  causes  of  torpor  or  aton^ 
oi  the  eolon  are  mainly  those  of  consti- 
ps^— sedentary,  indolent,  and  luxurious 
ttbits,  over-Btimulatk)n  of  the  bowels  by 
cotrse  foods,  purgatives,  and  enemata,  a  slug- 
giabaodlymphatic  temperament,  old  age,  and 
general  debLtity  or  exbauation,  as  after  a 
long  and  tedious  iUness  {see  Cokstipation). 
Whenever  the  walls  of  the  colon  are  dis. 
tended  by  solid  or  gaseous  accumulations, 
the  contractile  power  is  apt  to  be  enfeebled, 
bsdiiig  to  farther  leteutifm,  lose  of  tone,  and 
dibtation. 

Atony  of  the  colon  is  an  im|)ortant  element 
ia  the  pathogeny  of  constipation.  The  colon 
is  apt  to  become  greatly  dilated  throughout, 
or  mainly  so  in  certain  portions,  such  as  the 
CBcom  and  sigmoid  flexure,  behind  some 
eaose  of  obstruction  —  stricture,  misplace- 
Jaeat,  elongated  meso-colon,  lodgment  of 
Wes,  Ac ;  but  instances  of  even  excessive 
dilatation  are  recorded  without  the  poat-mor- 
<m  discovery  of  a  mechanical  cause.  When, 
however,  dilatation  results  from  obstruction, 
there  will  be  found  hypertrophy  of  the  mus-  | 
coUr  coat  of  the  bowel.  Tympanitic  dis- 
tctuion  of  the  colon  from  paralysis  of  the 
•fmpatfaetic  occurs  in  peritonitis  and  in 
certain  fevers,  sneh  as  typhoid. 

Stkptoks.— Torpor  of  the  colon  may  be 
indicated  only  by  constipation.  There  are 
visually  the  ordinary  signs  of  retention  of 
flatos  or  fieees.  In  hysteria,  and  in  inflam- 
nation  of  the  bowels  or  peritoneum,  flatus 
i>  apt  to  accomulate  rapidly,  and  to  pro- 
dnee  great  distension  of  the  eolon.  Feces 


may  collect  and  form  lai^  tumonra  in  any 
part  of  the  large  intestines,  but  especially  in 
the  cieeum  and  sigmoid  flexure.  See  Stools. 

Fffical  and  gaseous  accumulations  in  the 
colon  resiilting  from  atony  may  produce  the 
following  effects,  directly  or  remotely  oon- 
nected  with  them : — 

(a)  LoeaL — 1.  Colic  2.  Inflammation  of 
the  walls  of  the  colon,  or  of  the  mucous  and 
submucous  coats,  and  ulceration.  8.  Distur- 
bances from  pressure.  Thus  flatulent  disten- 
sion and  fieeal  acoumulation  encroaching  on 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  impeding  the 
descent  of  the  diaphragm,  may  cause  feeble 
respiration,  dyspnoea  or  short  and  rapid  reapi* 
ration,  palpitation  and  irregular  action  of  the 
heart  or  upward  displacement  of  this  organ, 
with  remote  effects  arising  from  a  disturbed 
circulation  in  the  brain,  such  as  giddiness  and 
headache.  On  the  other  hand,  a  distended 
caecum  or  sigmoid  flexure,  pressing  on  veins 
and  nerves,  may  induce  oedema,  numbness, 
and  cramps  of  the  ri^ht  or  left  lower  extremity. 
4.  Betarded  digestion,  derangement  of  the 
Btonuuih  and  liver,  and  intestinal  obBtmction. 

^b)  General. — The  absorption  of  ezcremen- 
titions  matters  may  lead  to  wideqnread  gene- 
ral effiscts,  indicated  by  a  sallow,  earthy,  or 
dirty  complexion,  lassitude,  debility,  ofiensive 
breath,  leaded  urine,  and  other  symptoms. 
Chlorosis  has  been  attributed  to  this  cause. 

Treatmbht. — Atony  of  the  colon  is  usually 
a  chronic  disorder  demanding  prolonged 
treatment.  The  hygienic  and  dietetic  rules 
laid  down  in  the  article  Constipation  require 
in  most  cases  to  be  supplemented  by  medi* 
cines.  The  most  satisfibctory  results  follow  a 
course  of  tonics  combined  with  aperients,  such 
as  iron,  quinine,  strychnine,  and  belladonna, 
with  aloes,  oolocynth,  or  rhubarb.  The  pur- 
gative should  be  adjusted  to  each  case,  so  as 
to  secure  no  more  and  no  less  than  a  regular 
and  efficient  evacuation ;  and  while  the  loaded 
eolon  contianes  to  be  thus  relieved,  the  dose 
should  be  very  gradually  reduced.  This 
tonic-aperient  course  may  be  greatW  aided 
by  local  stimulation  of  the  colon,  as  by  mas- 
sage, electricity,  and  cold-water  compresses 
or  abdominal  douches  {sea  Constipation). 
The  abdomen  should  be  supported  by  a  belt 
or  roller.  Bretooneau  and  Trousseau  strongly 
advised  a  course  of  belladonna,  giving  gr.  f 
of  the  extract,  or  of  the  powdered  leaf,  as  a 
pill  in  the  early  morning — the  stomach 
being  empty ;  then  two  such  pills,  if  in  four 
or  five  days  the  bowels  do  not  respond  ;  and 
increasing  the  dose,  but  not  beyond  that 
contained  in  four  or  five  piUs  in  twenty-four 
hours.  A  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil  may  be 
given  twice  a  week  to  aid  this  course  of  treat- 
ment Flatident  distension  of  the  colon  in 
the  elderly,  and  in  females  at  the  climac- 
teric period,  is  often  greatly  relieved  by  tiie 
prolonged  use  of  a  pill  containing  the  com- 
pound asafoetida  pill  and  extract  of  nux 
Tomica,  after  meals. 
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In  excessive  gaseous  dilatation  of  the  colon 
(as  in  vol\^l]^l8  of  the  sigmoid  flexiire),  pro- 
ducing much  distress  from  dyspncea,  pain, 
and  vomiting,  puncture  by  a  fine  trochar  or 
aspirator-needle  has  been  successfully  re- 
sorted to  as  a  palliative  measure. 

II.  Striotlixe.  —  Stricture  of  the  colon 
may  occur  in  any  part,  but  is  most  common 
in  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  descending  colon. 
It  is  limited  to  adults.  It  more  commonly 
arises  from  cancer  than  from  the  cicatrising 
of  an  ulcer  (simple  stenosis).  In  non-can- 
cerous stricture  a  history  of  dysentery  is  im- 
portant— though  a  long  inten'al  (even  years) 
may  have  elapsed  since  the  attack.  The  stric- 
ture declares  itself  by  setting  up  symptoms  of 
intestinal  obstruction — there  being  at  vary- 
ing intervals  attacks  of  paroxysmal,  shifting, 
colicky  pain  across  the  navel,  with  constipa- 
tion (or  constipation  alternating  with  diar< 
rhcea)  aggravated  by  purgatives,  becoming 
more  and  more  frequent  and  associated  with 
vomiting — when,  as  a  rule,  the  difficulty  ceases 
to  be  intermittent.  Large  fa;cal  masses  may 
often  be  felt  above  the  site  of  obstruction. 
In  stenosis  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  there  is 
Bometimes  tenesmus,  and  the  motions  are 
flattened ;  the  stricture  can  be  reached 
when  the  whole  hand  is  introdnced  into  the 
rectum.  The  motions  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
altered  in  shape  when  the  stricture  is  situate 
in  the  higher  part  of  the  colon.  The  site  of 
obstruction  may  sometimes  be  determined 
by  auscultating  the  abdomen  while  water  is 
being  gently  and  intermittently  injected  into 
the  rectum — the  observer  failing  to  hear  the 
stream  above  the  stricture.  The  duration  of 
the  cancerous  as  well  as  of  the  simple  forms 
averages  from  five  to  six  months. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  stricture  of 
the  colon  is  further  referred  to  in  the  article 
on  Intestinal  Obstruction. 

III.  Inflammation.  —  Stmon.  :  Colitis ; 
Colonitis  ;  Colo-enteritis ;  Fr.  Colite ;  Ger. 
Entziinduntf  der  Schleimh-aut  dea  Kolona. 

An  inflammation,  leading  to  ulceration  of 
the  mucous  membrane  and  submucous  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  colon,  producing  lesions 
indistinguishable  from  those  of  dysentery, 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Copland  and  Parkea. 
Colitis  is  said  to  be  a  non-specific  local  affec- 
tion, commencing  in  the  submucous  tissue, 
and  subsequently  attacking  the  mucous 
membrane  with  its  glandular  structures — the 
primary  seat  of  dysenteric  inflammation.  As 
lu  dysentery,  the  inflammation  induces  gan- 
grenous destruction  and  ulceration  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  underlying  cellular 
tissue. 

A  catarrhal  form  of  colitis  is  apt  to  occur 
in  measles.  '  It  oflen  happens  that  the 
morbillous  catarrh  of  the  intestines  exhausts 
itself  by  attacking  the  large  intestine,  pro- 
ducing that  special  form  of  colitis  character- 
ised by  t«nesmuB  and  glairy  bloody  stools." 
■  Trooueaa,  Clinique  M6dicale, 


Inflammatory  diarrhoen.  pnrticiilarly  in  chil- 
dren, often  terminatea  siiuibirly. 

Colitis  arising  from  relaingd  fxcrcl-a  may 
involve  the  entire  wall  of  a  circumscribed  p<^>r- 
tion  of  the  colon,  commonly  tlie  nacending 
colon  and  sigmoid  JJesure,  or  may  be  con- 
fined to  the  mucous  and  submncriiii^  tiBtniea. 
In  fscal  retention  (he  mucous  foUiclen  of  the 
colon  may  become  obstructed,  and  ibe  die- 
tension  resulting  llierefrudi  tniiy  lead  to 
inflanunation  and  ulcemtion.  Irritation  of 
the  mucous  lining  of  the  colon  from  the 
lodgment  of  fffices  may  extend  to  ihe  lym- 
phatic vessels  and  glands.  The  glandiibr 
enlargement  cannnt,  however,  as  a  rule,  be 
recognised  during  Jife,  In  colitis  there  ore 
usutUly  colicky  piiiua,  intestinal  distention, 
and  diarrhcea  alternating  with  constipatioii ; 
and  the  stools  are  ofteQ  coatod  with  masses 
of  mucuB. 

Treatment. — TTie  treatment  of  colitis  con- 
sists in  the  local  appHcation  of  funienlalions, 
poultices,  opium  eitemata,  or  morphine  sup- 
positories; and  in  the  uae  of  gentle  liLxatives, 
such  as  castor  oil.  combined  nitti  sedatives, 
such  as  opium,  belladonna,  or  henWie.  Tbe 
catarrhal  form  generally  termiuales  in  spon- 
taneous recovery.  TroiiB&eaii  advised  the 
use  of  albuminous  injeutions,  or  of  injectinu*! 
containing  about  haJf  an  ounce  of  water  and 
nitrate  of  silver — from  ?  ti>  li  gnuns ;  or 
sulphate  of  copper  or  sulphate  of  zinc  —  from 
8^  to  4^  grains.  The  diet  must  be  very  care- 
fully ordered. 

IV.  DiBplacementa.— The  parts  of  the 
colon  most  liable  to  dL^phicemcnt  are  (he 
transverse  colon  nnti  sigmoid  floxurti.  The 
former  may  deacE'iiJ  as  ]uw  as  ihe  pubes; 
the  latter  may  oupiipy  any  positinn  be- 
tween the  left  ilifto  rc^jinn  and  the  right 
side  of  the  abdomen.  L'suallv  the  meso- 
colon is  elongated  ;  tlit^re  is  ailhoF^ioTi  between 
the  displaced  part  and  the  new  site ;  and, 
the  longitudinal  bands  being  elongat**ti,  the 
loculi  are  oblitemtfil.  DLsjibtci^mfiils  are 
most  apt  to  occur  in  those  who  Imve  Icmi; 
suffered  from  conslipntion.  reCcmlioii  ftf  faeces, 
chronic  dysenterj",  hernia,  or  from  eneyfited 
or  other  tumours.  They  irniy  lead  to  com- 
plete obstruction,  and  cimni>t  usu^ly  be 
recognised  with  certainty  dunng  life. 

V.  Divertioula,— A  loculus  of  the  colon 

from  repeated  aceiimiUaliDn  may  hetrouie  so 
distended  as  to  form  a  liLteml  appendix. 
Such  a  diverticulum  when  loaded  with  fwceg 
may  be  felt  through  the  abdoiuiual  wall  ns  a 
distinct  tumour,  which  may  collapse  when 
pressed  between  the  lingers. 

George  Oli^'er. 

COLORADO  SPRIWGS,  in  Colo- 
rado,  U.S.A. — A  cleiir,  cold,  and  very 
bracing  climate,  \vith  great  dryue^is  and 
diathermancy  of  the  utmosphere  ;  B.O'SB  ft'-tt 
above  the  sea.  Ko  naow  in  any  quantity,  und 
consequently  no  saow-meltlng  gsa&ou.  L)rj 
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ind  dusty  wiads  in  spring.  Camping  out  at 
oearly  all  seasons  tolerably  safe.  A  bigfa-alti- 
tade  station,  useful  in  asthenia  and  in  chronic 
phthisis,  especially  with  limited  lesions  and 
Qo  pyrexia.  The  name  of '  spring '  is  added 
from  the  proximity  of  Colorado  City  to  Mani- 
tou  Springs,  six  miles  distant.  See  Cluutb, 
Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

COLOUB-BLIWDirESS.— A  defect  of 
vision,  the  subject  of  vhich  is  unable  to 
distinguish  certain  colours.  See  ViaiOH, 
Disorders  of. 

COMA  deep  sleep). — A  condition 

of  profound  insensibility.  See  Conscious- 
mss,  Disorders  o£ 

COUA-VZOHi  {k&ho,  deep  sleep;  and 
viySt  wakeful). 

Dbfinitiov. — A  symptom,  or  set  of  symp- 
toms, where  continuous  sleeplessness  is  asso- 
ciated with  partial  tmconsciousness. 

Coma-vi^  occurs  towards  the  end  of  dis-  | 
eases  in  which  the  nervous  system  is  involved  i 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  especiaJly  where  ! 
sleeplessness  has  been  a  symptom  in  the  | 
earlier  part  of  the  disease.  Thus  it  frequently  i 
an»ears  towards  the  end  of  an  attack  of 
tjphos  or  of  ddirium  tramene,  when  tiiese 
are  abont  to  terminate  fintally. 

SmPTOifS. — 'The  patient  lies  quiet  with  his  ! 
eyes  half-closed,  inattentive  to  everything 
around,  but  not  absolutely  imconscious.  If 
the  eyelids  are  touched,  they  are  closed,  and 
perhaps  the  head  is  slowly  turned  away. 
The  eyes  have  a  dull,  half-glazed  look,  and 
tbwly  follow  any  moving  object  near  them. 
The  pupils  are  neither  much  dilated  nor  con- 
tracted, and  they  move  under  the  influence 
of  light,  but  very  sluggishly.  The  mouth  is 
genially  somewhat  open  fmd  dr^,  as  are  also 
the  lips.  The  power  of  swallowing  is  much 
impaired :  if  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  be  put 
into  the  mou&,  an  effort  is  made  after  a  short 
time  to  swallow  it,  and  this  effort  is  for  a  time 
■aeeessfiil ;  bnt  after  the  symptonu  have  been 
present  for  some  time,  the  effort  is  bo  feeble 
diat  no  Tesalt  fellows.  The  patient  lies 
mostly  on  the  back ;  if  ttmed  on  the  side,  he 
either  remains  as  placed,  or  often  slowly 
turns  to  the  former  position.  The  limbs  are 
occasionally  moved  a  Itttle;  and  if  the  hand 
or  arm  be  raised,  a  slight  resistance  is  offered. 
If  the  bladder  or  the  rectum  be  emptied, 
there  is  slight  consciousness  of  the  act,  as  if 
a  feeling  of  discomfort  preceded  it.  The  pulse 
is  quick  and  weak.  The  respirations  are 
weak,  bnt  otherwise  normaL  The  symptoms 
continue  nnbroken  throu^out,  noUiing  like 
natural  sleep  occurring. 

Pjltholoot. — As  being  little  more  than  a 
Eyniptom,  coma-vigil  has  strictly  speaking 
no  pothok^.  It  seems  to  coincide  with  the 
gradual  suspension  through  exhaustion  of  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  cratres ;  the  cerebral 
beminheres  bein^  nearly  if  not  quite  inac- 
tive, while  the  action  of  ttie  rest  of  the  centres 


is  kept  up  weakly  bat  oontinuotisly,  till  the 
little  remaining  nervous  power  is  exhausted, 
when  death  ensues.  It  differs  from  coma 
inasmuch  as  in  the  latter  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata is  the  only  centre  left  active,  the  func- 
tions of  the  rest  being  entirely  suspended. 
It  differs  &om  concussion,  inasmuch  as  the 
symptoms  of  the  latter  attending  the  tem- 
porary imconsciousness  are  more  those  of 
irritation  than  of  pure  suspension  of  fimotion. 

DuoKOSis. — Coma-vigd  is  distingoiBhed 
from  coma  by  the  presence  of  a  certain 
amount  of  consciousness,  by  the  quick  pulse, 
and  by  the  absence  of  stertorous  breathing. 
It  is  distinguished  from  concussion  of  the 
brain  by  the  pupil  not  being  contracted,  by 
the  history  of  the  case,  and  by  the  absence  of 
coldness  of  the  skin,  and  of  any  sign  of  shock. 

PBOUNofiis. — The  prognosis  is  unfavourable : 
coma-vigil  is  almost  invariably  a  fatal  syn^p- 
tom.  It  may  last  from  a  few  hours  to  tUee 
or  four  days :  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours  being  the  most  common  duration.  It 
may  deepen  into  actual  coma;  but  more 
usually  the  symptoms  change  bnt  little,  save 
that  the  pulse  becomes  quicker  and  weaker, 
and  the  respiration  more  feeble,  and  deatii  by 
asthenia  then  results. 

Tbeatioint. — Ooma-vi^  does  not  eaO  tat 
treatment  direotiy  itself,  but  is  an  ui^^ent  in- 
dication for  nutntiveand  stimulant  measures 
calculated  to  relieve  the  primary  disease. 

B.  Bbtsbidoe.      Johk  Banks. 

COSfEDOlTES  ^comedo,  a  glutton). — 
SvNOH. ;  Grabs. — This  is  the  name  applied 
to  the  little  cylinders  of  sebaceous  and  epi- 
thelial substance  which  are  apt  to  accumu- 
late in  the  follicles  of  the  skin,  and  to  appear 
on  the  surface  as  small  round  black  spots. 
When  squeezed  out  they  have  the  appear- 
ance of  minute  maggots  or  grubs  with  black 
heads,  and  thence  have  derived  their  name. 
They  may  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  body 
where  sebaceous  fbUioles  exist,  but  are  most 
oomiuon  on  the  fiwe,  the  nose,  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  the  breast,  and  within  the  concha 
of  the  ears,  m  the  latter  ntnation  often  at- 
taining a  eonnderable  size.  The  accumula- 
tion of  this  substance  is  due  to  want  of 
expulsory  power  of  the  skin,  and  to  the  slight 
impediment  which  is  afforded  by  the  aper- 
ture of  the  follicle  to  its  exit.  When  squeezed 
out,  a  comedo  is  found  to  vary  in  colour,  in 
figure,  and  in  density,  according  to  the 
period  of  its  detention.  When  recent,  the 
comedones  are  soft  and  white,  and  modelled 
into  an  exact  cylinder  by  compression  through 
the  mouth  of  the  follicle.  If  impacted 
for  a  considerable  time,  they  acquire  the 
yellow  tint,  the  bvusparency  and  hardness 
of  horn ;  they  assume  a  bulbous  figure  from 
the  dilatation  of  the  follicle  below  the  con- 
stricted orifice  of  the  epidermia ;  and  by  their 
bulk  they  sometimes  stretch  the  hair-n^de 
so  £ur  as  to  obliterate  it  completely.  Besidea 
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their  usual  composition  of  sebaceous  sub- 
stance and  epithelial  cells,  they  frequently 
contain  lanuginous  hairs,  and  not  rarely  the 
entozoon  folliculonun  in  its  different  phases 
of  development  {see  Acabds).  Y^en  they 
raise  the  pore  into  a  minute  pimple  they  have 
a  simiUtude  to  acne  punctata,  and  might  be 
mistaken  for  that  affection ;  whilst  the  black 
spot  on  the  summit  of  conical  acne  is  due  to 
a  comedo. 

TBEA.THENT. — Comedones  are  most  fre- 
quently met  with  in  young  persons  in  whom 
the  powers  of  the  constitution  are  not  yet  es- 
tablished, and  who  are  benefited  by  generous 
diet  and  tonic  treatment.  Locally,  soap  and 
water  with  plentiful  friction  ,and  ablution 
will  be  found  of  great  service;  and,  as  an 
astringent,  a  lotion  of  perchloride  of  mercury 
in  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds  (two  grains  to 
an  ounce)  and  spirits  of  wine ;  or  a  lotion  of 
carbolic  acid.  Ebasmub  Wilson. 

COUPLICATION  (con,  with ;  and^iltco, 
I  fold). — It  is  difficult  to  give  a  strict  defini- 
tion of  what  ought  to  be  included  under  the 
term  complication ;  but  the  word  signifies  the 
occurrence  during  the  course  of  a  disease  of 
some  other  affection,  or  of  some  symptom  or 
group  of  symptoms  not  usually  observed,  by 
which  its  progress  is  therefore  *  complicated,' 
and  not  uncommonly  more  or  less  Beriously 
modified.  The  difficulty  lies  in  determining 
what  should  be  looked  upon  as  essentially 
part  of  the  original  disease,  and  what  as  a 
mere  accidental  occurrence.  For  instance, 
many  regard  the  cardiac  affections  which  so 
often  arise  duriEig  the  progress  of  acute  rheu- 
matism as  a  part  of  the  complaint,  others 
as  complications.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  relationship  of  renal  disease  to  scarla- 
tina, as  well  as  to  numerous  other  cases. 

Comphcations  arise  in  different  ways. 
They  may,  as  just  indicated,  be  considered  as 
developments  of  the  original  morbid  condi- 
tion, resulting  from  the  same  cause  and  being 
more  or  less  allied ;  or  they  are  independent 
and  accidental,  of  which  an  illustration  is 
to  be  found  in  the  association  of  ague  with 
scurvy  or  dysentery,  or  in  the  co-existence  of 
two  or  more  of  the  exanthemata.  The  most 
important  class  of  complications,  however, 
are  those  which  follow  the  primary  disease  as 
more  or  less  direct  consequences.  These  may 
frirther  be  induced  in  various  ways.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  febrile  diseases  secondary 
lesions  are  liable  to  arise  as  a  result  of 
changes  in  the  blood ;  a  mechanical  act,  such 
as  cough,  may  lead  to  complications  in  the 
course  of  phthisis  and  other  pulmonary  affec- 
tions ;  cardiac  diseases  frequently  bring  about 
consecutive  changes  in  other  organs,  by  in- 
ducing obstruction  of  the  venous  circulation ; 
or  emboli  may  originate  under  certain  con- 
ditions and  produce  their  usual  consequences. 
It  is  of  great  practical  importance  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  complications  which  are 


liable  to  be  met  with  in  Tarioua  diseasiM 
and  especially  in  those  which  are  of  an  acut 
nature,  in  order  that  meagures  may  be  tak^i 
for  their  prevention,  and  that  they  may  ^ 
recognised  and  treated  at  the  Earliest  posaibli 
period,  if  they  should  occiur. 

FHEDKiUCi;  T.  EOBEBTS. 

COMPOUND  OHAM"TJI.AB.  COB 
PlTSCIiES. — Formerly  these  microscopi 
objects  were  legar^fsA  as  of  int^ammator 
origin,  and  as  afforiling  positive  evideuc 
of  the  occurrence  of  iiiilammation.  Uenc 
they  were  termed  'compound  inflammAtic: 
globules '  (Gluge).  Almost  all  paiholDf;;is1 
now,  however,  recogmsa  tlie  fact  that  the 
are  not  products  of  an  inflammatory  pn>cM 
but  result  either  from  the  degeo'eration  i 
pre-existing  cells,  in  which  protein  and  fatt 
granules  accumulate,  or,  perhaps,  from  tl 
Eiggregation  of  granules  originally  distini^ 
which  are  present  in  abundance  in  degem 
rating  tissues.  They  may  even  ho  formE 
out  of  the  cells  of  morbid  products,  sncb  i 
cancer.  These  compound  granular  corpa 
cles  derive  their  m^me  from  the  fact  thi 
they  consist  of  a  large  nuuibet  of  inLnU 
granules  aggregated  together,  and  tbf 
either  present  a  delicat-e  ceU-wall,  or  th 
cannot  he  detected.  Occasionally  there  is 
appearance  of  a  nucleus  in  the  centre.  ISi 

C£LI..  FllEDEKIOK  T.  BuBEBTS. 

COBCFBESS.— A  compress  is  m&de 
folds  of  lint  or  other  miitenal.  and  is  uj^i 
for  the  purpose  of  t'foducing  pressure,  or  i 
a  pad  by  which  hot  or  cold  water  or  me<] 
cinal  agents  ma,"^'  he  applied  to  the  surfaf^ 
In  the  latter  case  the  compress  may  I 
rendered  waterproof  by  being  covered  wr 
a  piece  of  gutta-percha  tissuo  or  mackintos! 
cloth.    See  HtdbopathY, 

COMPRESSIBLE.— A  term  jmpl>-ii 
comparatively  slifjht  reaititancG,  and  ajiplii 
specially  to  the  pulse  whon  it  yields  ri>adi 
under  the  finger.    See  Fiji.be,  The. 

COMPRESSION  of  the  Brain.— S 

Brain,  Compression  of. 

COMPRESSION  of  the  Lung,— 5 

LuMas,  Compression  of. 

CONCRETION  (eon,  together;  ai 
creaco,  I  grow). — SvNON. :  C&lculus;  Fr.  Co 
criiion',  Calcul;  tier.  Concreinent. 

Definition.— An  unor^a&i&cd  boily,formi 
either  in  one  of  tlie  natural  cavities  or  cana 
or  in  the  substance  «f  an  ori^na,  liy  the  de)H> 
of  certain  solid  constituents  of  the  Huids 
the  part.  In  the  widest  ^euse  of  the  ten 
concretions  comprehend  calculi* 

Enumeration  avd  Classification  T\ 

following  classified  list  includes  the  princip 
varieties  of  concretions  :  — 

1.  In  glandular  structure*:  laorymi 
salivary,  pancreatic,  prostatic,  semLual.  ui 
nary,  hepatic,  sebaeeous.  and  mammary. 
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2.  In  the  circulatory  tytiem :  ourdiao,  and 
Tenons  (phleboliths). 
8.  In  closed  tact :  peritoneal,  and  articnlar. 

4.  In  dUs-dc'tac:  bronchial,  pulmonary, 
nasal,  tonsillar,  laryngeal,  gaatris,  intestinal, 
pnepati&l,  nterine,  and  vsginat 

5.  In  the  tuhatance  of  Hgtut*  and  new 
fiirmations,  especially  in  l^e  nervous  ^stem : 
corpora  amylacea. 

6.  VariouM :  snch  as  the  concretions  on  the 
teeth  known  as  *  utrtar.' 

GeXBSAL  ChARACTEBS  AMD  NuiEBiR^Con- 
eretions  are  generally  firm  or  even  of  stony 
hardness ;  but  they  may  be  soft  and  friable. 
Their  colour  varies  from  white  to  black 
throogh  shades  of  yellow  and  red.  Concre- 
tions occur  either  singly  or  in  groups ;  and 
their  shape  and  size,  as  well  as  the  oharac- 
tera  of  their  snrface,  vary  oonsiderably  with 
their  number :  single  conoretione  are  more 
frequently  lai^er,  rounded,  and  less  smooth 
than  maltiple  ntecimens,  which  often  pre- 
sent facets  and  polished  sur&ces.  Many 
eonoetimu  are  comjioBed  of  oonoentric 
lamins. 

CoKFOsmoN.— The  chief  constituents  of 
concretions  are  inorganic,  that  is,  mineral 
salts,  in  a  basis  of  organic  matter.  The  bulk 
of  the  salts  are  carbonate  and  phosphate  of 
cdcinm  and  magnesium,  with  smaller  quan- 
tities of  alkaline  compounds.  The  oi^anio 
basis  is  composed  of  alouminoas  substances, 
mucus,  cholesterin,  and  colouring  matters. 

MoDB  or  FoBUATloH.— Concretions  are 
generally  derived  from  the  soUd  constituents 
of  vital  fluids,  whether  physiological  or 
pathologicaL  In  moat  instances  the  fluids 
we  delayed  in  the  natural  passages  by  some 
abnormal  obstruetion  or  dilatation ;  and  under 
Boch  circumstances  a  chronic  influnmatorj 
eondUion  of  the  mils  ocmtributeB  ^aAy  to 
the  probability  of  minraal  deposit.  Most 
frequently — as  in  the  formation  of  the  sali- 
vary and  biliary  concretions — the  fluid  por- 
tion of  the  secretion  escape  by  the  natural 
outlet  or  are  absorbed,  while  the  solid  con- 
stituents are  deposited;  the  particles  being 
either  agglomerated  around  a  nucleus,  or 
deposited  in  centripetal  layers  upon  the 
surface  of  the  cavity.  In  other  instances — 
intracardiac,  peritoneal,  and  articular — a  nu- 
deuB  is  fumisbed  by  a  particle  of  fibrin, 
blood-elot,  or  growth,  on  which  fresh  deposits 
take  place,  while  calcification  proceeds  m  the 
interior.  In  a  third  series,  examples  of  which 
an  found  in  the  alimentaiy  canal,  tfie  basis 
of  the  eoneretion  eonusts  of  fioreign  or  indi- 
^Mtible  matter,  such  as  hair,  a  gall-stone, 
inspissated  feces,  and  masses  of  magnesium 
or  iron  salts.   See  Calculi. 

EmoTS  AND  Syhptohs. — The  fanctions 
nf  a  part  occupied  by  a  concretion  we  gene- 
rally more  or  less  impaired ;  the  neighbouring 
tissues  frequently  atrophy ;  and  inflammation 
and  ulceration  are  common  results,  ending 
ffobaUy  in  the  escape  of  the  body.  The 


concretion  may  be  passed  along  a  duet,  and 
this  process  is  generally  attended  with  great 
pain;  but  concretions  may  remain  where 
formed  without  causing  symptoms.  Occa- 
sionally they  are  spontaniaonsly  disintegrated 
or  dissolved. 

_  Tbeathbmt.—  The  treatment  of  concre- 
tions will  be  found  discussed  under  the  heads 
of  the  diseases  of  the  ragans  whore  they  re- 
spectively occur. 

J.  MiTOHELL  BbCCE. 

CONCUS3IOIT  (conoutio,  I  shake  to- 
gether).— This  term  is  used  to  indicate  a  con- 
dition induced  by  a  more  or  less  violent 
shaking  or  physical  commotion  of  the  general 
system,  or  of  some  particular  organ,  whereby 
serious  symptoms  may  be  induced,  but  no 
definite  lesion  can  be  detected  to  account  for 
them.  The  nerve-centres  are  the  parts  most 
liable  to  be  thus  affected,  concussion  of  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord  being  of  considerable 
moment,  giving  rise  to  more  or  less  complete 
abohtion  of  their  functions,  though  this  effect 
is  usually  only  temporary  {tee  Brain,  Con- 
cussion of;  and  Spinal  Cord,  Diseases  of). 
General  concussion  of  the  body  is  highly  im- 
portant at  the  present  day,  in  connexion  with 
railway  accidents,  after  which  persons  seem 
to  be  uninjured,  or  only  to  be  slightly  shaken, 
bat  subsequently  more  or  less  grave  symp- 
toms, associated  with  the  nervous  system,  set 
in.   Bee  Bailwat  Accidents,  Resists  of. 

Frederick  T.  Bobkbts. 

COirOUSSIOirOPBBAXlT,SFnrB, 
Sbo, — Bea  Bbaih,  C<mcnsBion  of;  aud  Spinal 
CouHf  Diseases  of. 

CONDTIiOHA  (KovSiXuiia,  a  knob).— 
Stmdk.  :  Ft.  Condyloma ;  Oer.  Feigwarge. 

This  vague  term  has  bran  used  to  de- 
scribe at  least  two  diflEisrent  things — ^namely, 
(a)  papillomata,  or  warty  growths  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  anus  and  genital  organs ; 
and  (i)  the  syphiUtic  lesions  called  mucous 
patches  or  mucous  tubercles.  Of  these  the 
former  only  will  be  dealt  with  here.  The 
latter  (u:e  described  under  Mucous  Patch. 

Descbiption.  —  Condylomata  are  com- 
monly found  in  connexion  with  the  constant 
moisture  and  irritation  due  to  acrid  secre- 
tions, whether  natural  or  morbid,  especially 
the  discharges  of  venereal  affections.  The 
growths  occur  most  frequently  and  attain  the 
greatest  size  in  dirty  persons,  in  whom  also 
Uiey  are  most  liable  to  become  inflamed,  ul- 
cerated, and  fissured.  The  enormous  masses 
sometimes  seen  in  pregnant  women  are  often 
called  *  cauliflower '  growths. 

Tbeatment.— Frequent  washing,  followed 
by  the  free  application  of  some  absorbent 
powder,  such  as  oxide  of  Kinc,  is  essential. 
When  the  growths  are  very  large,  or  fiul  to 
disappear  under  caustics,  removal  by  scissors, 
knife,  or  cautery  will  be  necessary. 

Abthdb  Cooper. 
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CONFIiUEN'T  (confluo,  I  mn  together). 
Applied  chiefly  to  a  variety  of  small-pox  and 
other  exanthemata,  in  which  the  eruption 
rung  together  or  coalesces. 

COITOEKTTAIi  {con,  together;  and 
{^tmitiM,  hegotten). — Existingat  birth :  aterm 
generally  applied  to  diseases  such  as  con- 
genital typhilia,  or  malformations  such  as  of 
the  heart,  and  congenital  clubfoot. 

CONGESTION  (cofl^ero.laccumulate). 
Overfulness  of  vessels,  caused  by  accumula- 
tion of  their  contents :  generally  appUed  to 
blood-vessels.  See  Cibcdlation,  Disorders  of. 

COITIUM,  Poisoning  by.— Stnon.  : 
Ft.  Empoisonnement  par  la  Cigue;  Ger. 
Schierlingavergiftung. — All  parte  of  the 
hemlock  plant  (Conium  maculatum ;  Greek, 
urnvtiav)  are  poisonous.  Both  the  leaves  and 
firuit  are  iieed  in  medicine.  Its  toxic  properties 
were  known  in  ancient  times ;  the  plant  was 
used  for  the  destruction  of  criminals  by  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Socrates  was  poisoned  by  it  Death  from 
conium  in  this  country  has  perhaps  always 
been  the  result  of  misadventure  or  suicide ; 
but  on  the  Continent  the  active  principle  of 
the  plant,  conine,  an  alkaloid,  has  been  ad- 
ministered for  the  purpose  of  wilful  homicide, 
death  resulting  from  a  dose  of  10  to  15  drops. 

Anatomical  Charactebs. — The  signs  of 
asphyxia,  engorgement  of  lungs  and  of  the 
right  heart,  and  a  general  venous  condition 
of  the  blood,  appear  to  be  constant  after 
death  from  conium.  There  is  nothing  else 
specially  noticeable. 

SYMPTOMa.—Preparationsof  conium, as  well 
as  the  alkaloid,  or  mixture  of  alkaloids,  known 
OS  conine,  when  taken  in  toxic  doses,  produce 
excessive  muscular  weakness,  beginning  in 
the  lower  limbs,  and  extending  gradually  up- 
wards, with  giddiness  and  disordered  vision. 
These  symptoms  are  in  some  catfes  preceded 
by  nausea  and  vomiting,  with  dryness  or 
burning  pain  in  the  mouth  and  fauces.  There 
is  a  desire  to  remain  quiet,  and  a  peculiar 
heaviness  or  drooping  of  the  eyelids,  the 
patient  lying  with  his  eyes  shut-  This,  and 
the  impairment  of  vision,  appear  to  be  due 
to  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles.  The 
pupils  may  be  natural,  but  later  they  become 
dilated.  The  pulse  is  slow  till  death  is  ac- 
tually impending.  The  paralysis  progresses 
gradually  upwards,  tiU  eventually  heart  and 
respiration  are  affected,  more  especially  the 
former.  Convulsions  and  impairment  of 
mental  faculties — hitherto  intact—now 
set  in ;  finally  sensation  is  impaired,  and 
death  ensues  from  asphj'xia. 

Diagnosis. — The  paralysis  of  motion,  pro- 
gressing gradually  upwards,  with  sensation 
lonf;  unimpaired,  and  the  peculiar  drooping 
of  the  eyelids,  are  perhaps  diagnostic  of  the 
nature  of  tlie  poison. 

FBoatfOsis.  —  As  no  antidote  is  known 


which  counteracts  tlie  efftcta  of  conine,  the 
prognosis  must  alu'ay^  be  a  guarded  One, 
and  wiU  depend  eotirely  upon  the  general 
condition  of  the  patietit. 

Tbeathent. — The  stomach  muet  be  emp- 
tied by  the  stomach-p;imp  or  syi^hon-tubip, 
and  well  washed  out.  Emetics  may  also  be 
used  to  evacuate  tlie  stomach.  Tannin  and 
other  astringents  must  be  freely  administered, 
to  precipitate  the  active  alkaloid,  and  prevent 
its  absorption.  Caulor  oil,  adminiEtered  bv 
the  mouth  or  rectuni,  luay  aid  the  remova] 
of  the  alkaloid  %'h«D  it  has  been  renderC'H 
insoluble  by  tannin.  Strong  coffee,  brandy, 
ammonia,  and  stimtihmtH  gon(.'raIty  are  ser- 
viceable, as  may  al^a  be  the  hypodermic 
injection  of  ether.  K.v^jodermie  injections  ol 
l-40th  grain  of  suI]>h£Lte  of  atropine  are  ver_v 
promising,  especially  in  the  later  sta^s ; 
atropine  acting  as  a  reapirntory  and  cardiac 
stimulant.  Artificial  rettpiration,  and  stimu- 
lation of  the  respiratory  and  cardiac  function; 
'by  the  use  of  electricity,  ought  not  to  be 
neglected  when  these  are  affected' 

CONJUN  CTIVITIS. —  InflammatioB 
of  the  conjunctiva.  See  Kye  and  its  Appes- 
DAGES,  Diseases  of. 

CONSCIOUSNESS,  Diaorders  of.- 

The  disorders  of  conHeimiBnees.  are  &a  nume' 
ronsas  to  make  itdeeirnblehri^Hy  to  considei 
them  in  one  article,  with  a  view  to  theij 
classification  and  (ho  better  comprebenfiior 
of  their  mutual  relntiimK.  We  slinli,  there- 
fore, here  group  and  arrange  the  varied  luor- 
bid  conscious  statias,  not  siming  to  produce 
a  strictly  scientific  clasi^i^i cation  so  much  at 
one  which  will  be  practically  ueefiil. 

1.  Exaltation. — I'nder  this  bead  ma; 
be  ranged  certain  states  of  coQ5ciouBDe«« 
more  or  less  distinctly  borderiog  upon  the 
unnatural,  to  be  met  with  in  pemouti  luidei 
the  influence  of  '  mental  excitement '  from 
various  causes,  as  from  sudden  good  news,  oi 
generally  pleasant  surround] ngi^ ;  also  from 
a  slight  degree  of  poisoning  by  aJcuhoi, 
opium,  hasbisch,  or  other  dn^^9  ;  or  from  au 
early  stage  of  sodie<  rorina  at  ins^iiiily,  or  o\ 
delirium.  In  this  atate  uf  menCnl  exaltation 
the  individual's  powers  of  [lercpption,  appre- 
hension, recoUectitJin,  thought,  emotion,  and 
volition,  would  seem  to  be  all  more  or  lesj 
intensified,  just  &f  in  that  of  hebetude  oi 
dementia  they  are  diuiiniiihGd,  and  conscioufi- 
ness  is  proportioniitely  d^vivrfed- 

2.  PerrerBioiiB,— Many  of  tbe  vsrions 

defects  here  to  be  rcfarred  to  are  very  (partial 
in  the  extent  to  which  thay  implic-ate  eon 
sciousness,  though  othern  arc  general.  In 
what  is  known  sa  an  iliusion  some  object 
of  sense  is  not  correctly  perceived  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  some  seHSiixml  impression  ia 
quite  wrongly  interpreted  -  as  when  a  feverish 
or  a  maniacal  patient,  looking  at  some  inaui- 
mate  object,  declares  that  it  is  a  cat  or  a.  df-g 
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aboot  to  fly  at  him,  or,  hearing  even  the 
slightest  noise  in  any  part  of  his  room,  inter- 
prete  it  to  be  the  voice  of  some  friend  or 
imagiaed  enemy.  In  the  cose  of  an  halluci' 
naUim,  however,  ioatu  are  declared  to  be 
feeo,  or  voicM  heard  (by  a  patient  vofEaxing 
from  delirium  tremens,  for  mstance),  where 
DO  appreoisble  external  Tealiti«B  ooiUd  have 
started  the  notion.  And  in  these  eases,  it  is 
not  that  the  patient  sees  or  hears  without 
believing ;  he  implicitly  believes  that  the 
visioaa  or  voices,  which  have  been  conjured 
np  Bobjectively  by  the  mere  disordered  work- 
ing of  his  own  brain,  have  a  real  existence 
in  the  outside  world.  It  is  necessary  to 
make  this  distinction,  because  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon,  in  regard  to  the  olfactory 
■ense  (especially  in  some  epileptics),  for 
odours  or  smells  to  be  perceived  which  the 
patient  soon  comes  to  know  are  purely  sub- 
jective  or  devoid  of  any  external  correlative. 

Halloeinations  and  illnsicms,  moreover, 
though  occasionally  existing  alone,  are  quite 
oomxnonty  associated  with  a  very  important 
■ad  mom  general  derangement  of  oonscious- 
nesst  namely,  delirium.  This  is  a  symp- 
tom very  common  in  many  fevers,  in  cer- 
tain low  states  of  the  system,  after  severe 
frights,  in  inflammatory  or  other  lesions  of 
the  brain  and  its  membranes,  as  a  result 
of  some  narcotico-irritant  poison,  or  occa- 
sionally  in  a  person  who  is  recovering  from 
an  ^ileptic  attack,  or  from  the  stupor  sequen- 
tial to  a  series  of  convulsive  attacks.  The 
state  itself  varies  much  in  intensity.  Three 
fairly  distinct  types  exist.  In  (a)  low  or 
muttering  deHriiun  the  patient  lies  still  and 
more  or,  less  heedless  of  what  is  occurring 
aroond ;  at,  if  heeding  at  all,  the  iminressions 
whicb  ha  receives  give  rise  to  erroneons  per- 
ceptions (illtuiona),  which  are  woven  into  the 
incoherent  fitbrio  of  his  rambling  thought. 
In  (b)  delirium  tremens  the  patient  is  more 
nsuess;  tremors  of  the  linws  and  of  the 
moBcles  of  the  face  are  often  easily  induced ; 
'hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing  are 
common ;  and  the  character  of  the  d^irium 
reveals  that  the  patient  is,  to  an  imusual 
eitent,  possessed  by  fears,  terrors,  and  other 
emotions  of  a  depressing  type.  In  (c)  vfild 
or  rnving  delirium  we  have  to  do  with  a 
mach  more  active  state.  The  patient  raves 
budly  and  incoherently,  more  in  regard  to 
hia  fleeting  dream-like  uiou^ts  than  in  con- 
nexion wiUi  external  impressions,  of  which 
he  is  mors  or  less  heedless.  Be  is  often 
vitdeat  in  demeanour,  and  difficult  to  be 
restrained,  persons  in  this  state  being  capable 
of  great  and  prolonged  muscular  exertion. 
The  bodily  activity  accompanying  this  form 
of  dalirlQm  is,  in  fact,  just  as  characteristic 
as  the  great  intensity  of  the  mental  processes. 
It  is  met  with  occasionally  in  some  fevers, 
but  more  commonly  in  meningitis  and  in 

acate  nrHLnitk- 

In  its  early  stages  delirium  is  principally 


noticed  during  the  transition-period  between 
waking  and  sleeping — at  times,  that  is,  when 
the  nervous  Bvstem  most  needs  the  re- 
invigorating  influence  of  sleep.  It  is  in  these 
cases,  too,  that  beef-tea  or  stimulants  may 
for  a  time  dispel  aH  traces  of  the  wandering 
thought.  Wlulst  illusions  and  hallucinations 
enter  largely  into  the  mental  activity  of  a  de- 
lirious patient,  deUmom  also  are  generally 
well-marked  components.  That  is  to  say, 
the  person  becomes  for  a  time  possessed  by 
an  idea,  notion,  or  fancy,  for  which  there  is 
no  real  warranty,  though  he  believes  and 
wishes  to  act  as  though  it  were  true. 

Somewhat  allied  to  delirium  in  nature, 
though  much  lower  in  intensity  as  a  mental 
process,  is  that  incoherence  of  thought  which 
IS  met  with  in  many  chronic  maniacs,  or  in 
non-febrile  patients  suffering  from  various 
organic  brain-diseases.  In  its  slighter  de- 
grees this  incoherence  displays  itself  as  mere 
'rambling'  talk;  the  patient  has  not  snf- 
ficient  brain-power  to  follow  up  the  main 
subject  of  thought,  and  is  frequently  diverted 
into  collateral  channels.  This,  which  is  a 
natural  state  with  some  peiwns,  may  be 
distinctly  indicative  of  disease  in  others 
whose  mental  power  has  previously  been 
of  a  moie  vigorous  type.  At  times  the  inco- 
herence is  seen  to  oe  governed  principally 
by  mere  verbal  suggestion,  the  patient  being 
led  away  from  point  to  point  in  new  di- 
rections, owing  to  the  associations  of  some 
word  which  has  been  used  becoming  for  the 
time  dominant.  This  state  is  often  well  seen 
in  the  sub-acute  exacerbations  of  chronic 
mania,  though  it  nuty  occur  also  where  mul- 
tiple softenings  or  indurations  of  the  brain 
exist.  Ab  other  times  the  incoherence  is 
more  abstdute— wayward  transitions  from 
subject  to  subject,  connected  by  no  diseover- 
able  bond,  rapidly  following  one  another. 
The  result  in  each  a  case  is  a  mere  unmean- 
ing jumble  of  words,  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  brief  propositions  having  a  limited 
significance  of  their  own,  though  often  wholly 
unrelated  to  that  which  precedes  or  follows. 

Hy^chondriaais  is  a  perverted  state  of 
couscionsuess,  having  some  resemblance  to 
that  of  illusion,  but  in  which  some  internal 
or  visceral  state  becomes  the  starting-point 
of  impressions  (possibly  not  actually  pain- 
ful) which,  when  magnified  and  perverted  as 
they  are  in  Uie  mind  of  the  patient,  fill  him 
witA  fUse  and  gloomy  apprehensions  of 
various  kinds.  This  perversion  of  eonseions- 
ness  is  more  generalised  than  that  which 
exists  in  the  case  of  illusion ;  and  also,  in- 
stead of  being  a  more  or  less  temporary  defect, 
it  is  one  that  may  List  for  weeks,  months,  or 
even  years.  The  state  ofmind  of  an  hysterical 
patient  is  often  not  altogether  difljerent  from 
that  of  the  hypochondriac. 

8.  Partial  IiObs.— Defects  of  this  order 
are  numerous  and  may  exist  in  great  variety. 
They  may  implicate  almost  eqoaily  nearly  all 
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the  varieties  of  consciotis  mental  activity, 
or  some  more  than  others.  They  may  be 
either  congenital,  or  acquired  during  the  hfe 
of  the  individual. 

In  idiocy  we  may  have  from  birth  defect 
in  the  power  of  concentrating  the  attention, 
a  defective  power  of  apprehension  and  of 
thinking,  and  a  defective  vohtion,  shown 
alike  by  an  inability  to  guide  or  control 
Uionght,  and  by  a  deficient  vigDur  of  bodily 
movement.  Again,  as  a  result  of  epilepsy, 
of  organic  brain-disease,  or  of  injuries  to  the 
bead,  the  patient  may  gradually  lapse  into 
Buch  a  condition  from  one  of  health,  so  aa  to 
become,  as  it  is  termed,  'demented.'  Whilst 
this  state  of  dementia  may  supervene  at  any 
age,  it  is  much  more  common  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  brain-diseases  frequent  in 
advanced  life.  There  is,  moreover,  a  form 
known  as  senile  dementia,  in  which  without 
any  typical  disease,  but  as  a  conseqaence  of 
impaired  tissue-vitaUty  and  diffused  degenera- 
tive changes  throughout  the  nervous  system, 
the  mentiiJ  faculties  undergo  a  more  marked 
degradation  than  is  usually  met  with  in  old 
age.  This  condition  in  its  minor  degrees 
goes  by  the  name  of  hebetude.  In  all  such 
states  or  grades  of  idiocy  and  dementia, 
we  meet  with  an  undue  tendency  to  sleep 
in  the  daytime  as  a  result  of  the  listless 
and  languid  mental  condition.  This  is  but 
another  sign  of  the  general  lowering  of  con- 
scious vigour. 

Here  we  must  inclnde,  also,  a  peculiar 
groupof  conditions,  having  some  alliance  with 
one  another,  and  which  are  all  characterised 
bpr  loss  of  consciousness  to  some  extent, 
either  partial  in  range  or  general.  They  are — 
reverie,  Bomnambulism,  ecstasy,  coma-vigil, 
catalepsy,  hypnotism,  and  tra/nce.  They  are 
merely  entmierated  here,  but  are  defined  or 
described  in  their  several  places.  In  the 
last  of  these  conditions  the  loss  of  con- 
scionsness,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term  (namely,  loss  of  perceptive  powerj,  is  so 
absolute,  that  some  may  think  it  ought  rather 
to  be  included  in  the  next  section.  Loss  of 
perceptive  power,  however,  would  not  seem 
to  be  absolutely  synonymous  with  loss  of 
consciousness.  There  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve, for  instance,  that  where  the  infitience 
of  chloroform  and  other  antesthetics  is  not 
pushed  to  the  fullest  extent,  a  condition  of 
aneeatheaia  intermediate  between  slight  and 
profound  is  produced,  in  which,  whilst  there 
is  absolutely  no  consciousness  for  external 
impressions,  so  that  pain  is  altogether  nnfelt, 
there  is  still  a  certain  amount  of  cerebral 
activity— as  evidenced  by  rambling  and 
indistinct  speech  on  subjects  altogether  apart 
from  what  the  surgeon  may  be  doing.  Hiere 
is  mental  activity  elearly,  though  the  nature 
of  this,  as  reveiued  by  the  patient's  speech, 
may  preclude  the  notion  that  pain  is  at  the 
time  being  felt.  Sensorial  conBcionBnei>8  is 
blotted  out,  whilst  a  kind  of  ideational  con- 


sciousness remains.  "We  have  an  approxima- 
tion to  such  a  condiUon,  also,  in  the  cane  of 
when  dreauta  ar^  rife.  But  here  sen- 
sorial consciousnci's  is  not  cinnplt  itly  in 
abeyance.  Again,  in  cc^rtikiii  jiixv  and  anoma- 
lous epileptiform  attacks  we  may  Qjid  tku 
patients,  alter  the  fLiiiL  piiro^Lysms,  bece^  of 
some  senses,  thonyh  not  of  oUiora.  Thev 
may  hear  what  is  &aid  by  eIioeb  around  theni, 
though  they  continnefbr  aUme  ^nita  naafalft 
to  see  or  speak. 

4.  Complete  ZiOSB.— In  fts^aioA 
sleep  (<opor),  in  that  proIongsS  mtn  of  it 
in  which  the  psrson,  if  he  can  be  mo- 
mentarily roused,  diDpB  off  agiun  imme- 
diately {lethargy),  asd  «]»  in  profound 
anasthetia,  there  i*  WAplttv  loss  of  qoo- 
sciousness.  The  terms  sopor  and  leihnri^' 
are  now  rarely  used,  and  authors  aro  not  ^-vi  n 
agreed  as  to  the  prseiso  state  wbic-li  wriulJ  Le 
designated  by  the  lallpr  worti.  it  ifj  some- 
times regarded  as  a  synonym  for  '  tratict^.' 

In  syncope  we  liave  insensibihty  resulting 
from  a  cutting  off  of  the  proiier  supply  of 
blood  to  the  brain  j  whilst  in  asphijj^ia  we 
have  a  like  result  follooring  upon  an  iiiLfir- 
ferenoe  with  respiration,  and  m  fwrnnmiiffRt 
engorgement  with  impore  blood. 

A  condition  of  nwreimB  or  proftnnd 
sensibility  may  result  from  opinm  or  o&aA 
drugs  and  poisons,  amongst  which  alcohol  is 
to  be  included  as  one  of  the  most  ('oinj:uoii 
producers  of  such  astate-  ItHiayalsobo  due 
to  the  deficient  elimination,  (rf'wiute  products 
by  the  kidneys,  wJaen  '  uncmic  coma"  is 
prc>duced  ;  or  to  the  ahnirmal  prodnction  of 
chemical  com  poundu  in  tin?  system,  which  lead 
onto  blood-poisoiiiiijj,  in  ■  (Jlnbotk'  poina.' 
and  in  the  final  stafies  of  ficptic  poi soiling;. 

Complete  loss  cf  ton  scion  fneas  existti  for 
some  time  durinjj^  tbc  ordinary  form  of 
epileptic  fit,  or  during  on  attack  of  convul- 
sions ;  though  in  other  epileptifbnn  fits,  not 
infrequently  met  iiitiib*^havmg  some  of  tho 
characters  of  hysbH^Ml  eonvulauMia— flie*q 
seems  to  be  a  loss  of  setworiiil  oooEiaoiuzLua 
only  (loss  of  perceptimi},  ndiart  %  oertain 
amount  of  ideational  eonscionsneas  remaizuL 
In  apoplexy  also  there  may  be  for  hours  or 
days  a  more  or  less  profound  loss  of  con- 
sciousness. In  the  le»s  profound  attacks,  as 
well  as  after  an  epileptic  fit  or  at>  attack  nf 
convulsions,  *he  1oh&  nf  conBciousness  is  nut 
complete,  and  hnve  n  oniidiiion  now 
commonly  known  as  stupor.  Tnia  stnre  is 
also  frequent  as  a  result  of  eoJicussjon  or 
other  injuries  of  the  brain,  and  Ltoccit^iiouaJly 
follows  a  severe  tit  of  hy  sterical  conrulaiona. 
It  may  last  for  hmtri^,  (lays,  or  even  weeks  in 
some  cases.  In  it  the  patient  lies  with  bis 
eyes  closed,  taking  no  heed  of  vhat  is  passing 
around,  though  he  may  sbov  obvioni  signs 
of  feeling  when  twohed  orpuudksd,  and  may 
be  capable  of  being  momentarily  zonied,  so 
as  to  give  a  shjttt  nOoooqilalno  uuwar  if 
slightly  shaken  (B  vpcdcttitDia  aloadYOMO. 
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On  these  occasions,  signs  of  impatience  are 
often  shown.  Though  snch  a  patient  vill  not 
uk  for  food,  he  will  often  drink  freely  when  it 
is  offered.  He  will  of  his  own  accord,  when 
his  bladder  is  fnll,  sometimes  get  oat  of  bed, 
find  the  chamber-pot,  use  it,  and  return  to 
bed  without  saying  a  word— and  then  speedily 
relapse  into  bis  previons  state  of  stupor. 
When  the  insensibility  is  more  profound, 
both  urine  and  feces  are  passed  iooontiuentl^. 

The  atate  just  spoken  of  is  refrared  to  m 
thu  section  bacanse  it  is  so  iotimately  allied 
to  vod  eimneoted  by  all  sorts  of  transition 
oonditioiia  with  another,  known  u  coma,  in 
which  tiie  loaa  of  eonsciouanesa  is  more 
cnnplete  and  abaotnte.  There  are  different 
d^raea  of  stupor  and  there  are  different 
dorses  of  coma ;  the  former  is  commonly 
^ken  of  as  slight  or  deep,  whilst  a  comatose 
condition,  coma,  and  profonnd  coma  (the 
latter  being  what  the  older  writers  termed 
eartu)  are  the  phrases  ordinarily  used  to 
denote  the  increasing  insensibility  of  the 
graver  state,  which  is  more  especially 
characteristic  of  the  apoplectic  condition. 
Coma  may  result  from  long-oontinned  ex< 
poaure  to  cold,  from  sunstroke,  from  poisons 
of  TariouB  kinds,  from  er^sipelM  of  the  head 
ud  &ee,  from  inflammationa  of  the  meninges, 
malt^le  emboliama,  the  eflbots  of  hyper- 
pyrexia,  or  from  cerebral  hnmoiriiage.  The 
most  common  cause  of  very  profound  coma 
is  cerebral  hemorrhage  (apoplexy).  In  this 
condition  the  breathing  is  often  lond  and 
stertorous,  and  consciouaneas  is  entirely 
obliterated,  bo  that  there  is  an  utter  absence 
ofreflex  movements  when  a  limb  is  pinched 
or  when  the  conjunctiva  is  touched.  The 
patient  in  the  deeper  forms  of  coma  often 
cannot  be  roused  at  all,  even  for  a  moment; 
and  if  this  state  does  not  terminate  in  one 
way  or  another  before  the  expiration  of 
twenty-four  hours,  or  if  it  does  not  gradually 
pass  into  one  of  mere  stupor,  a  fatal  result 
may  be  eousidered  imminent. 

H.  Chabltoh  Bastun. 

GOnBTIPATIOlf  (oon,tof(e^et;  and 
I  cram). — Definition. — Slow  passage 
of  the  freces  from  the  ctecum  to  the  anus, 
leading  to  infrequent  or  incomplete  alvine 
evacuation,  and  to  retention  of  iteces. 

£TioLoar. — The  canses  of  cousMpation 
may  be  locai — an  impediment  to  the  onward 
movement  of  the  fences  in  the  large  intestine 
or  from  the  rectum  ;  or  gensral — pertaining 
to  habits,  diet,  and  other  conditions. 

Local. — The  local  causes  of  constipation 
include :  (a)  Lesions  inducing  narrowing  of 
some  part  of  t^e  large  intestine,  as  from 
eieatriainff  of  an  nloer  or  displacement  of  the 
bowel,  (o)  Collections  of  scyb&la,  intestinal 
cmuretiona,  Ac,  in  the  cecum,  sigmoid 
flexure,  or  rectum.  Fieees  we  more  especially 
Kft  to  collect  when  too  solid  or  when  defi- 
oant  in  bile,   (e)  Pressure  on  the  reotnm,  by 


[  uterine  fibroids  or  ovarian  tumours,  nterine 
'  displacements,  the  gravid  utenia,  or  an 
I  enlarged  prostate,  (t^  DefEecation  thwarted, 
I  as  when  the  expiratory  abdominal  muscles 
I  are  enfeebled,  as  in  pregnancy — especially 
when  repeated  or  after  twins,  obesity,  old 
age,  or  in  some  painful  affection  of  the  abdo- 
men, such  as  rheumatism  of  the  abdominal 
walls  afad  diaphragm,  chronic  dysentery, 
piles,  fissure,  or  the  evacuation  of  a  hard 
mass  of  fiecea.  («)  Feeble  contraction  of  the 
intestinal  muscular  fibres,  as  in  distension  of 
the  large  inteatine  or  a  portion  of  it  gas. 
jfeces,  <nr  Inmbrici,  inflammatoty  afifootiona 
(chronic  intestinal  catarrh,  chronic  perito- 
nitis), lead-poisoning,  senile  atrophy,  or  in 
delicate  females  with  lax  muscular  fibre  {see 
Colon,  Diseases  of).  {/)  Pain  in  the  pelvio 
viscera,  and  probably  elsewhere,  may  induce 
paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  nerves  supplied 
to  the  intestinal  waUs  ;  thus  may  be  explained 
obstinate  constipation  in  painfiU  uterine  and 
ovarian  diseases,  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  pressure  on  the  bowels  or  otherwise. 

General. — The  general  causes  of  consti- 
pation are:  (a)  Bluggishnesa  of  function — 
Ijrmpbatio  temperament,  hereditary  influ- 
Mice,  annmia,  eapeeially  with  amenorrhcEta ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  disposition  to  great 
activity  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  system. 
(b)  COTtain  habits,  sudi  as  sedentariness; 
railway  travelUng — long  journeys;  too  great 
muscular  activity;  mental  application,  es- 
pecially when  excessive  or  prolonged;  the 
continued  and  ti^arently  necessary  use  of 
aperiento  or  enemata  after  the  relief  of  tem- 
porary constipation — fallingnndor the  tyranny 
of  aperients ;  habitual  disregard  of  defbca- 
tion,  or  hurry  in  the  act ;  prolonged  hours  of 
sleep  ;  the  excessive  or  even  moderate  use  of 
alconol,  tea,  tobacco,  or  opiates,  (e)  Dietetic 
errors :  the  diet  too  nutritious — leaving  httle 
intestinal  residue,  or  poor  and  insufficient ; 
improper  feeding,  especially  in  infanta  and 
ohudren;  and  tiia  use  of  indigestible  sub- 
stances, such  aa  cheese,  nuts,  or  uncooked 
vegetables. 

Constipation  la  frequently  a  prominent 
s^ptom  in  diseases  of  the  stomach  ;  of  the 
hver ;  of  the  heart,  inducing  congestion  of  the 
portal  system ;  and  of  the  nervous  system:  as 
well  as  m  connexion  with  diabetes,  excessive 
perspiration, prolonged  lactation,  and  morbid 
discharges. 

The  causes  of  constipation  are  such  as 
evidently  induce  one  or  both  of  the  following 
conditions,  namely,  (1)  dryness  and  hardness 
of  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  from  de- 
ficient secretion,  or  too  active  absorption  of 
ffuid  from  the  intestinal  tract ;  and  (2)  im- 
paired contraction  of  the  muscular  Gbrw  of 
the  lai^  intestine. 

DEBCBXrnoK. — In  constipation  the  evacua- 
tions are  infre^ent,  solid,  deficient  in  quan- 
tity, and  aometmnes  unusually  offensira ;  they 
oftni  consist  of  dry,  hard,  dark  or  olay> 
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coloured  maBses  or  scybola.  DefEecation  Ib 
f^enerally  ditlicult  or  even  painful.  Aa  a 
rule  tlie  depth  of  colour,  and  the  scybalous 
character  of  the  motions,  are  in  proportion 
to  the  duration  of  the  lodgment  of  fecea  in  the 
large  intestine.  Infrequency  of  defscation 
regarded  alone  is  an  untrustworthy  sign  of 
constipation,  or  of  constipation  demanding 
medicinal  or  other  treatment,  inasmuch  as 
it  often  depends  on  individual  peculiarity. 
Good  health  may  1>e  consistent  with  depar- 
tures from  the  ordinary  rule — a  daily  evacua- 
tion ;  not  infrequently  there  is  no  reUef  from 
the  bowels  for  several  days  or  even  for  a 
■week,  and  yet  without  inconvenience,  so  long 
as  the  infrequent  defscation  is  habitual,  or 
can  be  ascribed  to  idiosj'ncrasy. 

The  disturbances  of  iunclion  usually  asso- 
ciated with  constipation  may  be  local,  or  may 
extend  to  distant  parts. 

The  immediate  or  local  effects  are  such  as 
may  arise  from  retention  of  fieces  : — signs  of 
ffecal  collections  in  the  cecum,  colon,  sigmoid 
flexure,  or  rectum  ;  irritation  of  portions  of 
the  intestine,  indicated  by  colic,  inflamma- 
tion,  dilatation,  ulceration,  and  perforation 
of  the  intestines,  followed  by  peritonitis; 
intestinal  obstruction — a  portion  of  the  bowel 
loaded  and  distended  with  faeces  being  no 
longer  capable  of  peristaltic  movement; 
pressure  of  fsecal  accumulations  on  the  intra- 
pelvic  vessels  and  ner%'eB,  inducing  menor- 
rhagia,  uterine  catarrh,  seminal  emissions, 
varicocele,  hiemorrhoids,  cold  feet,  neuralgia, 
numbness  and  even  oedema  of  the  legs  {aee 
Fmcrs,  Betention  of).  Constipation  fre- 
quently exerts  a  pernicious  influence  on 
primary  digestion,  indicated  by  foul  tongue, 
foetid  breath,  anorexia,  acidity,  flatulence, 
biliary  disturbance — even  jaundice,  and  urine 
loaded  with  Hthates. 

The  remote  or  general  effects  of  constipa- 
tion are  lassitude  of  body  and  mind ;  head- 
ache, flushing,  heat  of  head,  and  vertigo ; 
palpitation  ;  anemia,  and  wasting.  Head- 
EUihe  and  nausea  depending  on  retention  of 
faeces  may  be  either  pretty  frequent  without 
loaded  tongue  ;  or  may  recur  with  vomiting 
and  much  coating  of  tongue  every  three  or 
more  weeks — these  periodical  attacks  re- 
sembling migraine,  but  always  cleared  up  by 
an  aperient. 

.  Tkbatmevt. — Constipation  depending  on 
individual  peculiarity  is  rarely  relieved  per- 
manently by  treatment.  The  bowels,  having 
acquired  from  early  hfe  the  habit  of  infre- 
quent evacuation,  may  be  stimulated  for  a 
time,  and  are  then  apt  to  become  more  slug- 
gish than  before.  In  all  cases  the  habit  of 
the  patient  in  this  respect  from  childhood 
should  lirst  be  determined,  either  as  a  caution 
against  active  or  prolonged  treatment,  which 
may  prove  injurious,  or  as  a  guide  to  the 
adjustment  of  directions  and  remedies — 
affording  as  it  does  a  hmit  which  should  not 
be  overstepped.    A  healthy  daily  discharge 


of  fseoes  should  not  fall  far  short  of  £vo 
ounces,  and  should  form  a  coherent  cylindii' 
oal-shaped  mass  of  Ave  or  six  inches  io 
length,  which  should  doat;  and  it  is  an 
essential  condition  of  lieulthv  oniil  efficii^'it 
defecation  that  the  colon  sboiild  always  be 
moderately  full  of  retuiiiHilfiPces.  The  pnur- 
titioner  should  bear  in  mind  that  mimy  per- 
sons acquire  the  erroneous  belief  that  they  are 
not  discharging  a  sufliciency  o£  (ascea.  and  in 
consequence  betake  themselves  to  aperients, 
which  daily  remove  the  nonrnJ  resiilmmi-  of 
freces  that  should  exifit  La  the  colon — heklthv 
peristalsis  and  defiFcatioii  being  thus  oat  of 
question.  This  ap]'>arL>nt  c^unfiti^iation  can 
only  be  met  by  completely  suapendLig  the  use 
of  aperients. 

1.  ^Etiological,  hygienic,  and  difletic 
treatment.  —  In  treating  constipntiou  the 
causes  should  be  met.  Local  causes,  such 
as  those  inducing  contraetiun  of  or  pressure 
on  some  part  of  thf  liirge  tiiU-'^ttine,  or  feeble 
or  ineffectual  contrActioa  of  the  intestinal 
muscular  fibres  or  of  the  expiratory  ninsclea, 
should  first  be  eliminated.  AVheu  defiecation 
is  obstructed  by  ths  sphincter  ani  either 
remaining  firmly  coutructed,  or  fniling  to  re- 
lax sufficiently,  it  may  be  efl'i?ctually  relieved 
by  forcibly  dilating  the  aims  under  ether. 
Habits  disposing  to  constipation  should  a\fio 
he  corrected.  PerHonn  who  are  much  pre- 
occupied or  careless  are  apt  eitlier  to  disrepml 
the  call  to  stool,  or  to  {>erfonii  the  act  of 
defsecation  hurriedly,  iiicomiileti^ly,  and  at 
irregular  intervals.  Such  persona  ahatJd  be 
strictly  enjoined  to  direct  their  attention, 
expectancy,  and  will  to  the  attatmiient  of 
complete  and  regulnr  ^viu^uatir^n.  The  aen- 
sibihty  of  the  nerves  of  the  r«i:tiim  becomes 
blunted  by  the  constant  contaiitt  of  feces, 
and  the  promptings  of  nature  at  Inet  cmeitf. 
Hence  the  periodic-til  reniovitl  of  collections 
in  the  lower  part  ilu^  htra^  iulvaims  is 
an  essential  element  uf  the  treatment.  Thin 
is  best  seciured  if  ]>os::iible  by  well-tuned 
and  'well-directed  and  su^itrtinud  natnml 
efforts.  The  patient  should  be  told  to 
attempt  defecation  every  day  after  break- 
fast, and  to  persevere  in  this  habit  even 
though  the  result  be  occasiomiJly  or  fre- 
quently unsuccessfid,  and  in  order  todovelop 
his  solicitation  intu  the  il»ily  habit  of  eva- 
cuation he  should  coutiime  to  practiae  it 
always  at  the  samt^  hour,  and  fshould  dis- 
regard any  prompting  that  may  arise  at 
other  times.  While  straining  to  relieve  tht^ 
bowels,  he  may  facilitate  ii\  acuHtion  by  press- 
ing firmly  the  fingers  in  front  and  CD  enct] 
side  of  the  coccyx,  thns  t^upportiiii;  the  levalur 
ani  during  contraction,  rediifing  the  coticavily 
of  the  rectal  pouch,  and  caiisin?  the  mass  of 
feces  to  ghdeforwerdii  through  the  t;phincter, 
which  should  be  smeared  witb  vast'liue;  or 
he  may  attain  the  aauie  end  by  alternately 
contracting  or  relaxing  Ihu  anal  Hphincter. 
Failing  to  obtain  relief  on  the  second  day, 
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:old-water  enemA  should  he  used  to 
further  accumulation  of  fsc«8  in  the 
uid  to  restore  tone  and  sensibility  to 
ted  nerves.  The  enema  should  never 
r  than  is  required  to  dislodge  the 
&om  the  pouch  of  the  rectum,  nor 
,  be  warm  ;  at  first  it  may,  however, 
but  should  afterwards  be  cold.  When 
on  is  obstructed  by  the  lower  part  of 
d  mass  becoming  dry,  relief  may 
aed  from  a  small  emollient  enema 
>ered  oo  rising  (such  as  infusion  of 
glycerine  in  small  quantities,  solution 

of  eggs,  olive  oil  alone  or  in  oatmeal 
nd  allowed  to  remain  until  after 
t ;  or  by  the  use  of  suppositories  at 

consisting  of  cacao-butter,  or  honey 
I  byheat,eitheraloneor  combined  with 
if  belladonna.  The  clothing  should 
xict  the  abdomen  or  waist,  and  should 
— especially  about  the  feet  and  legs. 
y  habits  shoiild  be  broken  into. 

on  foot  or  on  horseback,  or  on  a 

especially  to  be  commended,  and 
exercise  to  be  avoided.  While  study- 
ading,  the  patient  should  walk  about, 
d  rather  than  sit  at  the  dedk.  Oym- 
nd  out-of-door  games  (such  as  lawn- 
ricket,  football,  golf)  are  useiiil  when 
.  time  only  can  be  devoted  to  exercise, 
e  and  exhausting  exertion  should  be 
It  is  generally  advisable  to  recom- 
rly  rising  and  cold  bathing,  followed 
:  general  towelling  in  the  morning, 
ant  cases  one  or  other  of  the  follow- 

be  foimd  serviceable :  a  shower  or 
ath  containing  vinegar  or  bay-salt,  or 
g  of  sea- water,  or  a  cold  sitz-bath ; 
directed  to  the  abdomen ;  a  cold-water 
s  applied  to  the  abdomen  during  the 
Lght,  or  for  three  or  four  hours  in  the 

;  friction  or  kneading,  or  slapping 

half-closed  fist  in  the  course  of  the 
ery  morning,  and  when  at  stool ;  an 
al  belt  (flannel  or  elastic) — especially 
domen  be  pendulous, 
-The  diet  should  be  varied,  should 
ist  too  exclusively  of  animal  food,  but 
lontain  a  good  proportion  of  fresh 
es,  and  especially  green  vegetable^ 
lettuce,  spinach).  Fresh  and  ripe 
.ch  as  grapes,  apples,  and  oranges) 
iXbo  find  a  prominent  place,  and  are 
active  when  taken  in  the  early  mom- 

at  breakfast.  When  fruit  induces 
i  tumblerful  of  alkaline  (Vichy  or 
.ter  should  be  taken  at  the  same  time. 

fats  are  generally  serviceable  when 
not  disturb  the  digestion,  such  as  the 

of  a  dessert-spoonful  of  olive  oil  to 
getables  or  to  potatoes.  A  tea-spoon- 
cerine  with  each  meal  is  oflen  helpful. 

should  not  be  too  dry.  As  to  bever- 
iich  must  be  left  to  individual  ex- 

:  sometimes  coifee,  or  beer,  or  cider 

best.    A  tumblerful  of  cold  water 


should  be  taken  night  and  morning  on  awak- 
ing ;  sometimes  carbonic-acid  water  in  the 
early  morning  is  found  preferable  to  plain 
water.  Coarse  articles  of  food — such  as  bran- 
or  wheatmeal  bread,  oatmeal  porridge,  &c.^ 
are  often  commended,  and  now  and  then 
they  do  &vour  the  continuance  of  more  effi- 
cient evacuation ;  more  frequently,  however, 
they  fail — especially  after  a  time — and  they 
then  aggravate  the  evil  by  further  adding  to 
the  undue  collection  of  residue  in  the  large 
bowel,  and  are  apt  to  set  up  catarrhal  irrita- 
tion.  Acidity  and  other  symptoms  of  dys- 
pepsia contra-indicate  the  use  of  these  indi- 
gestible foods.  Honey  or  treacle  with  bread, 
gingerbread,  and  Spanish  or  Portugal  onions, 
plainly  boiled,  may  be  found  useful  in  certain 
oases.  Dnjardin-Beaumetz  recommends  in- 
fusion of  Unseed  (a  little  water  let  stand  on  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  linseed  for  an  hour)  imme- 
diately before  a  meal.*  As  a  rule,  eggs,  milk, 
cheese,  farinaoea,  astringent  wines,  and  tea 
increase  constipation ;  and  besides  these 
articles  it  ia  best  to  avoid  pickles,  salted 
meats,  nuts,  and  pastry  in  any  form. 

2.  Treatment  by  mataa^e  and  electricity, 
Miuiy  observers  in  recent  years  have 
reported  the  complete  cure  of  constipation 
by  a  course  of  massage  alone.  The  manipu- 
lations consist  of  kneading  [pHritsage),  strok- 
ing {ejfieuToge),  and  slapping  (tapotement), 
each  having  its  special  efiect :  the  first  loosen- 
ing impacted  fiecal  masses,  the  second  favour- 
ing their  passage  along  the  bowel,  and  the 
third  improving  peristaltic  action.  In  some 
instances  the  forms  of  massage  best  adapted 
to  the  case  should  be  applied  to  the  whole  of 
the  large  bowel  from  the  c^cum  onwards ;  in 
others  it  should  be  addressed  specially  to 
certain  portions,  as  the  ctecum,  transverse 
colon,  or  sigmoid  flexure.  Sometimes  all  the 
manipulations,  in  varying  proportions  and 
degrees,  are  required  m  succession,  or  only 
one  or  two  kinds — for  instance,  in  atony  of 
the  bowel  depending  on  sedentary  habits, 
gentle  and  then  deep  stroking  should  give 
place  to  strong  slappmg  with  the  half-closed 
hand  ;  and  in  cases  marked  by  flabbinese  of 
the  abdominal  muscles,  the  recti  should  be 
forcibly  separated  by  the  thumbs  and  fingers, 
and  then  strong  transverse  strokings  from 
the  median  line  should  be  made,  and  the 
patient  should  take  deep  inspirations  to 
strengthen  the  diaphragm.  Each  case  shoold 
therefore  be  treated  with  discrimination,  and 
a  routine  method  should  be  avoided.  The 
massage  should  be  applied  for  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes  every  or  every  other  morning, 
and  should  be  continued  without  interruption 
for  from  five  to  eight  weeks.'  Electricity^ 

'  L'HygHne  Alimentaire. 

'  A  rade  form  of  roaesage  has  been  niKgeited  in 
the  form  of  a  cannon-ball,  ot  other  similar  ronnd 
metallic  body,  weighiag  8  or  4  Iba.,  to  be  rolled  up 
and  down  the  uncovered  abdomen  for  from  five  to 
ten  minntee  daily  at  the  aame  hoax,  the  patient  being 
tecombeut. 
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either  alone  or  with  massage,  has  also  proved 
Buccesaful  in  certain  cases ;  a  mild  galvanic 
(continuous)  current  being  applied  by  insert- 
ing Uie  negative  pole  well  within  the  sphincter 
ani  and  drawing  the  positive  pole  along  the 
colon,  and  the  faradic  (interrupted)  current 
being  passed  through  the  abdominal  muscles. 

8.  Medicinal  treatment. — Should  the  fore- 
going directions  fail  to  estabUsh  the  habit  of 
a  regular  action  of  the  bowels — either  daily 
or  on  alternate  days,  they  may  be  supple- 
mented by  the  prescription  of  medicinal 
agents,  to  compass  the  twofold  aim  of  (1) 
relieving  the  large  bowel  of  the  excess  of 
feces  and  gases  which,  by  over-distending 
it,  opposes  peristalsis,  and  (2)  toning  its 
walls.  To  this  end  care  should  be  taken  to 
so  adjust  the  doae  (for  it  varies  considerably 
in  different  cases)  as  to  secure  if  possible 
efficient  assistance  to  the  discharge  of  forces, 
without  going  so  far  as  to  clear  away  or  to 
considerably  reduce  the  normal  residutun 
which  should  always  exist  in  the  colon.  If, 
therefore,  any  prescribed  dose  has  exceeded 
this  limit  it  should  be  reduced,  and  should 
not  be  given  next  day,  but  after  the  lapse  of 
a  day  or  two,  Kepeated  purging  exhausts 
torpid  bowels,  and  perpetuates  constipation. 
!Nor  should  the  bowels  be  pushed  to  more 
frequent  rehef  than  has  been  habitual  with 
the  patient  from  early  life.  If  the  evacuations 
habitually  contain  scybala,  and  ffeces  are  gene- 
rally found,  on  examination,  in  the  rectum, 
the  injection  of  a  tea-&poonful  of  glycerine,  or 
the  insertion  of  a  glycerine  suppository,  twenty 
minutes  or  so  before  the  time  of  the  desired 
evacuation,  may  alone  suffice,  or  may  enable 
a  smaller  dose  of  medicine  to  deal  effectually 
with  the  difficulty.  If  gentle  assistance  only 
is  required,  and  if  griping  and  other  sif^s  of 
irritation  are  readily  set  up  by  the  ordinary 
aperients,  one  or  other  of  the  following  may 
be  tried: — a  tea-spoonful  of  castor  oil  alone, 
or  with  an  equal  part  of  glycerine,  beaten 
together  and  then  added  to  a  table- spoonful 
or  two  of  milk,  or  with  olive  oil  or  almond 
oil,  at  bedtime  or  in  the  early  morning ;  the 
official  sulphur  lozenges  (suggested  by  Sir 
Alfred  Garrod)  or  tabloids  at  bedtime  ;  rhu- 
barb and  dried  carbonate  of  sodium  (gr.  ij.  or 
iij.  of  each),  or  a  small  piece  of  rhubarb-root 
before  the  midday  meal ;  pills  of  dried  ox-gall 
and  soap.  Or,  if  a  more  decided  laxative  is 
necessary,  a  preference  may  be  given  to  the 
compound  liquorice  powder,  or  confection  of 
senna  (with  or  without  confection  of  sulphur 
or  the  compound  sulphur  tabloids),  or  the  in- 
fusion of  a  few  senna-pods  in  half  a  tumbler 
of  water  let  stand  over  night,  or  extract  of 
cascara  sagrada.  During  late  years  oascara 
sagrada  has  acquired  a  high  position  as  a 
tonic  aperient,  and  is  prescribed  either  in  the 
form  of  solid  extract  (as  in  tabloids  or  pills, 
alone  or  variously  combined),  or  in  that  of 
the  liquid  extract — the  dose  of  the  latter 
varying  from  ff^v.  to  l))_xxx.  alone  or  asso- 


ciated with  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  of  bella- 
donna, or  of  podopbylhim,  in  a  tea -spoonful 
of  glycorine,  or  alonn  with  euouymin  in  cap- 
sules. Combinatioua  on  the  lines  of  th^ 
favourite  formula  o(  Sir  Andrew  Clark  b.[so 
meet  the  indications  well  in  the  majority  of 
cases  (aloin,  extract  of  nux  vonuca,  extract 
of  belladonna,  sulphate  of  iron,  pnwiler&d 
myirh,  powdered  Boayi,  of  &avh  h&lf  a  grain  ; 
and,  if  the  fieces  are  dry  and  hard  and  there  ia 
no  special  weakness  of  tlit-  bciLrt.sdd  powdered 
ipecacuanha  half  a  i^rain).  8omo  prefer  a  pill 
of  Socotrine  aloes  with  htnhtine  and  sulphate 
of  iron  and  quinine.  Id  a  well-of'^anised 
course  of  medicioul  trfatuient  tho  foma  of 
the  aperient  should  be  varied  every  now  and 
then,  and  the  dose  very  gra(lu.tt]ly  reduced 
QQtil  at  last  it  is  aliui^rvt  withdrawn,  while 
the  intestinal  tonics  M>elliidoiiua,iiux  vomica, 
and  iron)  should  he  ccintimied.  The  time 
when  the  dose  should  bo  taken  is  iinpoFtant^ 
for  it  will  vary — be  it  bt-fore  lunch,  or  dinner, 
or  at  bedtime — witli  the  slowness  or  qiiiok- 
ness  of  the  response  of  the  bowels  to  the 
attainment  of  rehef  after  breakfast.  Bre- 
toimeau's  treatment  b^'  beliadonna.  ^eatly 
prized  by  Troussenu,  is  dcscribiid  in  th^ 
article  Colon,  Disc^iiFieB  of. 

In  aneeraic  cases  a  firm  and  prolonged 
course  of  iron  should  be  aided  hy  sJaea,  nux 
vomica,  and  arsenic.  In  hiemorrhoiilnJ  com- 
plications aloes  should,  ah  a  rule,  be  av  oided, 
and  laxative  electuaries  jihoukl  be  preBtribeii; 
in  some  cases,  however,  it  gives  tone  without 
irritating  the  rectum.  lu  obstinate  cases 
colocynth — eitheralono  or  varioiisly  combined 
— is  most  useful ;  such  aa  the  tincture  of  the 
Prussian  Pharmacopoeia,  iT^v.  or  more  on  RUgw 
or  in  extract  of  liquoriffe  (to  dinsui&e  the  bitter, 
ness)  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  JO  to  ilO 
minims  an  hour  betVire  breakfast;  or  ihe 
extract  or  compound  pUl  with  small  doses  of 
oroton  oil,  or  with  gamboge,  elatcrium,  or 
other  combinations.  A  full  dose  of  opium 
may  liberate  the  bowels  a(ier  the  failure  of 
the  strongest  purgatives,  and  eonstipatioti 
depending  on  inhibition  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve  from  pain  wiE  be  relieved  by  opium 
with  belladonna.  When  constipation  is  orbo- 
fCiated  with  a  deficient  dowuf  btl^,  cbola^o^^s 
(such  aa  an  occasional  merciiripJ.  euonyxuin, 
or  podophyllin)  should  ho  prescribed  i^-ith  the 
other  remedies;  and  dried  ox -bile  in  capsules 
or  pills,  and  nitric  acid  or  nitro-hydrocliloric 
acid  often  prove  usefid.  Sometimes  enenxata 
answer  better  than  purgatives;  tben,  when 
frequently  required,  they  should  be  sniall 
in  quantity,  and  at  tirat  tepid,  afterwards 
cold ;  for  occasional  uae,  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  away  feeces  loading  the  large  bowel, 
they  should  be  larpe  (from  two  to  &i\  pinia) 
and  warm  (see  F^C'es,  Retention  of).  The 
frequent  use  of  largs  warm  injections  perjfe- 
tuates  constipation.  Purgative  waters.,  such  as 
the  Bubinat,  Friedrich&hiill,  PuUna,  Himyadi 
J&nost  or  Carlsbad,  given  in  warm  water 
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y  morning  or  over  night,  are  often 
tdjuncts  to  other  treatment.  A 
in  of  the  sulphates  of  iroo,  mag- 
ad  Bodiiun  with  strychnine  and 
,  after  food  twice  a  day,  is  often 
;  especially  in  the  conBlipation  of 
and  in  children  under  two  years 
lonate  of  magnesium  (gr.  v.  to  u.) 
preferahle  to  other  aperients. 

Georo£  Oliveel 

PITTTTIOM".— Stnon.  :  Diathe- 
;  Conformation  of  Body ;  Fr.  Con- 

Ger.  Leibesbenchaffenkeil. 
stitution  may  be  sound  or  unBound. 
onstitution  may  be  defined  as  the 
IS  development  and  maintenance  of 

and  organs  of  which  the  body  is 

It  origmates  with  the  union  of  a 
erm  and  germ  cell,  continues  with 
h  of  the  product  under  the  most 

conditions  to  adult  life,  and  be- 
iduuUy  enfeebled  with  advancing 

process  of  natural  decay- 
iBtitution  may  be  unsound  in  con- 
if  deficient  vitality.  This  deficient 
ay  be  general,  as  is  sometimes  ob- 
.he  children  of  parents  one  or  both 
re  in  advanced  life,  or  whose  vitality 
e  or  the  other  has  been  reduced  by 
uch  as  alcoholic  or  venereal.  Ex- 
tality  from  prolonged  diseaRe,  e.g. 
:  tertiary  syphilis,  affecting  either 
a,y  determine  the  death  of  the  off- 
m  early  period,  from  mere  failure 
m,  or  may  cause  it  to  succumb  to 
^se  not  necessarily  associated  with 
ted  tendency  of  a  special  kind.  The 
itality  may  be  restricted  to  certain 
oi^ans,  namely,  those  concerned  in 
s,  vascular,  respiratory,  or  digestive 
Thus  amongst  the  moat  strikingly 
of  diseases  are  those  of  degeneracy, 
ipbysema,  structural  heart-diseases, 

of  vessels,  and  certain  kidney- 
Bightly  interpreted,  these  dtBeases 

nature  of  premature  senility,  at- 
rtain  tissues  or  organs — as  it  may 
attack  the  hair  or  the  cornea — from 
rent  defect  in  their  vitality, 
stitution  may,  in  the  second  place, 
Ifrom  some  definite  inherited  form 
Although  the  constitution  of  an 
begins  with  his  life,  it  is  neverthe- 
iBultant  of  the  constitutional  pecu- 
many  antecedents.  This  being  so, 
.  to  disease  may  date  far  back  in 
ee,  to  be  called  forth  from  time  to 
bvouring  circumstances.  We  need, 
)racticaUy  only  go  back  a  few  gene- 
inquiring  for  those  diseases  which 
recognised  as  being  hereditary, 
n  one  section  of  the  group  of  con- 
l  diaeaaes.  —  Congenital  syphilis, 
fiila,  tuberculosis,  cancer,  asthma, 
n  neuroses,  are  all  diseases  which 


are  apt  to  appear  at  certain  periods  of  the 
life  of  the  oti'spring,  in  consequence  of  some 
specific  inherent  defect  of  blood  or  tissue 
derived  from  his  progenitors. 

The  constitution  may,  thirdly,  become 
unsound  at  any  period  tuhtequent  to  birth, 
(a)  This  may  be  due  to  the  surrounding  con- 
ditions of  life  being  evil.  Deficient  or  impure 
air,  insufficient  or  improper  food,  defective 
sunlight,  over-work,  intemperance,  &c.,  may 
injure  the  constitution,  and  give  rise  to 
diseases  whose  constitutional  nature  is  some- 
times strikingly  shown  in  the  tendency  of 
some  of  them  to  become  hereditary.  Itickets, 
phthisis,  and  scrofida  are  examples,  (b)  The 
introduction  of  certain  poisons  into  the  system 
affects  the  constitution  profoundly,  and  in 
some  cases  permanently,  after  the  more  ob- 
vious effects  of  the  poisons  have  passed  away. 
All  the  acute  specific  zymotic  diseases,  includ- 
ing vaccinia,  would  come  under  this  category. 
They  render  the  organism,  for  a  long  period 
or  for  life,  proof  against  subsequent  attacks 
of  the  same  disease.  Only  in  certain  cases, 
however,  can  the  sotmdness  of  the  constitution 
be  said  to  be  impaired  by  such  diseases,  and 
then  it  is  usually  through  the  occurrence  of 
sequels.  B.  Douolas  Powell. 

gonstitutionaij  diseases. 

These  may  be  regarded  as  diseases  generated 
from  within,  in  the  course  of  tlie  wear  and 
tear,  nutrition  and  waste,  of  the  body,  in 
consequence  of  inherent  or  acquired  weakness 
in  its  construction. 

The  applicability  of  the  term  '  constitu- 
tional '  to  disease  is  sufficiently  explained  in 
the  preceding  article  on  Constitution.  The 
term  may,  however,  be  associated  with  a 
group  of  so-called  <  general '  diseases,  in  op- 
position to  that  which  includes  *  zymotic  '  or 
'specific'  diseases,  which  are  generated  by 
the  introduction  of  some  definite  poison  from 
without. 

In  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  how- 
ever, no  very  rigid  lines  can  be  drawn  to 
separate  local,  general,  constitutional,  and 
specific  diseases  from  one  another.  See 
Disease,  Causes  of. 

B.  DonoLAS  Powell. 

CONSTRICTIOII  {consirmqo,  I  bind 
together). — A  narrowing,  to  a  limited  extent, 
of  a  canal  or  hoUow  organ,  due  either  to  a 
textural  change  in  its  walls,  or  to  the  pressure 
of  a  band  surrounding  it. 

CONSTTMPTIOIT  {conaumo,  I  waste). — 
A  term  for  any  wasting  disease,  but  generally 
applied  to  pulmonary  phthisis.  See  Phthisis. 

CONTAGIOIT.— The  word  contagion  is 
applied  in  pathology  to  the  property  and  pro- 
cess by  which,  in  certain  sorts  of  disease,  the 
affected  body  or  part  causes  a  disease  like  its 
own  to  arise  in  other  bodies  or  other  parts  ; 
and  the  Latin  word  contagium  is  conveniently 
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iised  to  denote  in  each  such  case  the  specifio 
materiai,  shown  or  presumed,  in  which  the 
infective  power  ultimately  resides.  See  Zyue  ; 
and  Zymosis. 

The  property  of  contaoiodsness  belongs 
to  a  very  large  number  of  the  diseases  which 
affect  the  human  body.  And  in  more  than 
this  direct  way  the  property  is  of  great  in- 
terest to  mankind.  Contagiousness  of  disease 
is  a  fact  not  only  for  man,  but  apparently 
for  all  living  nature ;  and  the  influence  of 
contagion  in  spreading  destructive  dtBeases 
among  domestic  animals,  and  among  those 
parts  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  which  con- 
tribute to  the  nourishment  of  man,  is  such  as 
to  make  it  of  immense  social  importance  that 
the  laws  of  contagion  should  be  well  studied 
and  understood.  Further,  just  as  contagion 
in  the  case  of  living  bodies  and  their  parts 
spreads  disease  from  one  to  another,  so,  to 
an  immense  extent,  in  the  case  of  certain 
matters  which,  though  of  organic  origin,  are 
not  living,  it  spreads  various  processes  of 
decay.  The  so-called  '  fermentations  '  which 
yield  alcohol  and  vinegar,  as  well  as  that  in 
which  putrefaction  consists,  are  contagious 
affections  of  the  respective  matters  in  which 
they  occur :  every  cheesemonger  knows  that 
moulds  of  different  kinds  spread  by  inocula- 
tion, each  in  its  own  kind,  from  cheese  to 
cheese ;  and  if  the  Greek  proverb  '  grape 
mellows  to  grape '  is  true  of  the  living  fruit, 
the  apple-loft  gives  analogous  experiences  of 
contagion  among  the  fruit  which  is  garnered. 

The  RATIONAI.E  of  the  word  '  contagion '  as 
now  used,  is  that  the  property  is  understood 
to  attach  itself  essentially  to  a  material 
contact;  not  necessarily  that,  when  infection 
is  spread  from  individual  to  individual,  the 
contact  of  the  individuals  must  have  been 
immediate ;  but  that  in  all  cases  there  must 
have  been  such  passage  of  material  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  aa  was  in  itself  at  least 
a  mediate  contact  between  tfacni.  And 
similarly,  in  those  very  instructive  illustra- 
tions of  the  process  of  contagion  which  are 
furnished  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
diseased  body  by  the  propagations  of  disease 
from  part  to  part  of  it,  we  can  in  general 
easily  see  that  infection  advances  from  part 
to  part,  either  in  proportion  as  part  touches 
part,  or  in  proportion  as  the  one  receives 
from  the  other  the  outflow  of  lymph  or  blood 
or  secretion. 

The  various  specific  hatters  which  effect 
contagion  in  the  Uving  body,  the  respective 
'  conbagia  *  of  the  given  diseases,  seem  all  to 
have  in  common  this  one  characteristic :  that 
in  appropriate  media  (among  which  must 
evidently  be  counted  any  living  bodily 
texture  or  fluid  which  they  can  infect)  they 
show  themselves  capable  of  self-multiplica- 
tion ;  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  this  property  that, 
although  at  the  moment  of  their  entering  the 
body  they  in  general  do  not  attract  notice, 
either  as  objects  of  sense  or  as  caiiaes  of 


bodily  change,  they  gradually  gei  to  be  re- 
cognisable in  both  of  thesa  respects.  Now, 
the  faculty  of  self-multiplication  is  eminently 
one  of  the  characters  wiiLcb  we  <:all  vital', 
and  when  it  is  said  that  aU  i:o>:ita<pa  are  aelf- 
multiplying  things,  this  ia  nt  IcomC:  very 
strongly  to  suggest  ihat  porbaps  all  contagia 
are  things  endowed  with  life. 

In  order  to  any  general  considerfttion  of 
the  question  thus  suggested,  coutagia  may 
conveniently  (even  if  but  proviBLOiially)  be 
distinguished  as  of  two  iinun  cla:3se3,  differ, 
ing,  or  at  present  seeming  to  difer,  from 
each  other  in  their  mude  of  action  on  the 
organisms  which  they  infftcC :  cue  class, 
namely,  that  of  Parasites;  and  tliE*  other 
class,  that  of  the  true  oi'  Mi-tabolic  Con- 
tagia.  Of  this  separatian,  bo  far  as  present 
knowledge  seems  to  justify  it,  the  assmued 
grounds  are :  that  each  true  Contaj^ium,  in 
proportion  as  it  multiplies  m  the  Vody,  Irant- 
formM,  in  a  way  which  is  gpeeific  to  itself, 
and  is  different  from  the  way^  of  other  con- 
tagia,  the  bodily  material  v.ith  whic^h  it  htm 
contact;  while,  on  tho  contrary,  the  L'arafiLt^:;, 
however  much  it  may  grow  or  multiply 
in  the  body,  produciiii'  no  quulitalive  effects 
specific  to  itself,  but  on^y  such  elfects  as 
are  of  common  kind  to  it  and  all  other  para- 
sites— indications,  namely,  of  it&  mechmii^ 
cal  intrusiveneas  in  the  parts  which  it 
occupies,  and  eometiiuE^s  of  ih&  drain  which 
it  makes  on  its  host's  general  nutritive  re- 
sources. 

A. — Of  Parasites,  in  relation  to  processes 
of  contagion,  little  needs  W  said  in  the 
present  article.  When  an  orgaiiisiri  or  part 
of  it  is,  in  greater  or  less  amriuHt,  inliabited 
by  other  organisms,  anituril  or  vcgetahlo, 
which  subsist  on  it,  or  its  fond  or  refuse, 
it  of  course  may  be  a  centre  of  inl't^etion  to 
other  (if  susceptible}  bodios  or  ports,  to  which 
it  can  transmit  live  parasites  or  their  germs 
or  seeds:  for,  when  this  irausuiasion  takes 
place,  growth  and  aelf-rdiiltiplicntion,  as  in 
a  colony,  are  the  natDral  rL'tsiilts  which  have 
to  be  expected ;  and  in  propurtion  as  these 
occur,  the  newly-infected  bndy  or  part 
gradually  gets  to  siiffer,  hke  the  old,  from 
those  particular  deningementB  which  make 
the  type  of  parasitic  dif^eaae.  Some  pofaaitic 
diseases,  especially  Bome  of  tbose  of  the  skin, 
spread  actively  by  direct  coutafpoii  in  ordinary 
intercourse;  as,  for  inatanciB,  seabies  by  the 
migration  of  its  aciiri,  and  porrigo  (among 
children)  by  the  spores  of  its  miRrnphyte ; 
and  the  spreading  uf  such  diseases  where 
they  exist  may  of  oourse  be  to  any  extent 
facilitated  by  aggregation  of  persons  and  un- 
oleanliness  of  personal  liabits.  There  are 
cases  in  which  parasitic  diE^enai^  spreads  from 
animal  to  animal  only  in  prOporliaD  as  the 
one  feeds  on  the  other,  and  eats  it  with  para- 
sites still  hving  in  it;  or  in  proportion'  as  tiva 
parasite-eggs  or  larvie,  diHchsrgiid  from  the 
body  of  one  animal,  get  conveyed  with  food 
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>n  raw  herbage  and  in  water) 
iwela  of  another.  Considerable 
>f  trichiniasis  in  the  human 
been  traced,  chiefly  in  Germany, 
from  the  pig ;  in  cases  where 
idiug  with  trichlnse,  has  been 
lusage-meat  or  otherwise,  in  a 
perfectly-cooked  state :  and  in 
:  very  great  Bufferings  of  the 
ect  and  the  cattle  from  echino- 
)  been  traced  to  the  influence 
in  spreading  contagion  from  the 
use,  where  they  eat  hydatidised 
e  kitchen-gardens  and  water- 
pastures,  where  they  discharge 
eggs  from  their  bowels.  See 
SABiEs;  Entozoa. 
ASED  STATES  wUch  consist  in 
ised  by  parasites  are  diseases 
duration,  tending  in  some  cases 
I  increase.  In  cases  where  the 
ists  in  the  presence  of  swarms  of 
gor  otherwise  exhausting  animal 
mptoms  of  the  blood-drain  will 
adually  arise ;  but  otherwise  the 
ether  animal  or  vegetable,  oper- 
.  a  mechanical  presence.  Skin 
membrane  will  be  irritated  in 
icial  layers,  and  in  some  cases 
r,  by  the  animal  or  vegetable 
ich  breed  on  or  in  them,  just  as 
)e  by  dead  mechanical  irritants : 
having  cystic  entozoa  in  them 
Banner  show  evidence  of  irrita- 
psulating  the  colonists;  and  the 
tissue  will  of  coiirse  suffer  com- 
L  displacement  in  proportion  as 
,ion  {e.g.  in  case  of  echinococcus) 
and  massive.  In  the  case  of 
-but,  in  our  ordinary  experience, 
-the  multiplication  of  the  para- 
rrowing  of  their  young,  and  the 
isioQ  of  these  in  the  body,  are 
such  extreme  activity  that,  if 
r  of  contagium  taken  into  the 
i  been  large,  the  innumerable 
ms  suffice  to  make  a  very  acute 
Bven  in  this  extreme  case,  the 
itive  type,  though  exaggerated, 
'  preserved. 

it  sorts  of  animals  are  notoriously 
erent  sorts  of  parasites,  so,  even 
lis  of  one  sort— as,  for  instance,  in 
kind— the  uabiutt  of  diS'erent 
jceive  particular  pArasite-infec* 
ot  seem  to  be  quite  equal  for  all. 
the  vegetable  parasites  seem  to 
ffinities  determined  or  modifled 
iral  state  of  health  of  the  re- 
there  are  cases  in  which  it  looks 
ran  in  particular  family-liaes 
h  some  slight  chemical  idiosyn- 
cial  liability  to  particular  intes- 
.  There,  however,  is  no  reason 
tiat  in  regard  of  the  more  im- 
ual  parasites,  as  particularly  of 


trichina  and  the  teeniadffi,  the  ansceptibility 
of  individuals  to  attacks  is  other  than  univer- 
sal and  practically  equal. 

B. — The  true  or  metabolic  contaqu  (to 
which  the  rest  of  the  present  article  will 
exclasively  refer) — the  contagia  which,  in 
their  respective  and  speciflc  ways,  operate 
tTanaformtTigly  on  the  live  bodily  material 
which  they  affect,  are  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all  the  incidental  physical  in- 
fluences which  concern  mankind.  Whether 
they  may  all,  at  some  time  hereafter,  admit 
of  being  named,  like  the  parasitic  contagia, 
in  terms  of  biological  classitication,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  needs  not  in  the  first  instance  be 
raised;  for  meanwhile  the  identity  of  each 
separate  true  contagium  is  settled  in  experi- 
mental and  clinical  observation  by  the  imi- 
formity  of  the  operation  of  each  on  any  given 
animal  body  which  it  affects.  Each  of  the 
diseases  propagates  itself  in  its  own  form  in 
as  exact  identity  as  if  it  were  a  species  in 
zoology  or  botany ;  and  in  each  such  repeti- 
tion of  the  disease  there  is  a  multiplication — 
always  a  large,  and  sometimes  an  inconceiv- 
ably immense  multiplication — of  material 
which  has  the  same  infective  property.  Evi- 
dences innumerable  to  that  effect  are  under 
daily  clinical  observation  in  this  chmate  in 
instances  of  smallpox,  measles,  scarlatina, 
whooping-cough,  enteric  fever,  mumps,  ty- 

ghuBj  s^-philis,  cowpox,  diphtheria,  erysipelas, 
ospital  gangrene,  purulent  ophthalmia  and 
gonorrhcea,  venereal  soft-chancre  and  phage- 
dena, &c. ;  for,  barring  fallacies,  no  man 
ever  sees  any  one  of  those  diseases  produced 
by  the  contagium  of  any  other  of  them  ;  and 
any  man  who  has  before  him  a  case  of  any 
of  them  can  see  that,  however  minute  may 
have  been  the  quantity  of  contagium  by 
which  the  disease  was  started,  the  patient's 
diseased  body  (part  or  whole)  yields  for  the 
time  an  indefinitely  large  supply  of  the  speci- 
fic agent.  It  is  more  or  less  habitual  to  some 
of  the  diseases  that  the  infectedness  of  the 
patient  is  first  made  known  to  the  observer 
by  such  general  pyrexia  as  tells  of  change 
already  far  advanced  in  the  circulating  mass 
of  blood  ;  and  it  is  only  after  this  has  shown 
itself,  that  other  symptoms,  adding  them- 
selves to  the  fever,  complete  the  more  or  less 
complex  t,)'pe  which  establishes  the  identity 
of  the  disease.  But  in  many  of  the  diseases 
it  may  be  the  case  (eit)ier  naturally  or  as  the 
result  of  experimental  infection)  that  the 
first,  and  in  some  diseases  the  main  or  even 
the  only,  effects  of  the  oontagion  are  local 
changes,  passing  where  we  can  from  the 
first  observe  them;  and  the  broad  facts  ot 
metabolic  infection,  as  regards  waste  of  bodily 
material  with  conciurrent  increase  of  conta- 
gium, are,  in  many  such  cases,  among  our 
most  familiar  experiences.  Most  instructive, 
too,  are  the  facts  of  contagion  which  are  to 
be  learnt  in  the  study  of  tubercle  :  the  con- 
tagium, introducible  either  by  tubercular  aiid 
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oortain  septio  inoculations  through  the  skin, 
or  internally  by  the  infective  action  of  the 
milk  or  diseased  organs  of  tubercular  animals 
if  taken  as  food ;  and  (he  contagium,  when 
introduced,  gradually  spreading  as  it  multi- 
pUes,  and  as  l^mph  and  blood  carry  it  from 
the  first  infection-spot  to  other  organs  which 
now  will  repeat  the  process.  And  similarly 
in  cancer  (though  the  primary  disease  is  at 
present  of  imknown  origin  and  cannot  be 
created  by  experiment)  the  repetition  of  the 
primary  disease  in  secondary  and  tertiary 
propagations  in  the  body  of  the  sufferer  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  of  all  evidences  of 
contagion ;  because  of  the  great  number  of 
structural  types  which  pass  under  the  name 
of  cancer,  and  the  fideUty  with  which  each 
of  them  is  reproduced  in  the  organ  to  which 
the  contagion  extends.  A  further  fact  of 
contagion,  deserving  notice  in  the  present 
context,  is  the  local  spread  of  certain  of  these 
processes  by  continuity  of  tissue ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  continuous  extension  of  phage- 
dtena  or  hospital-gangrene  from  any  centre 
of  first  inoculation,  or  of  tubercular  softening 
or  cancer  at  the  place  where  it  begins :  a 
mode  of  extension  which  indicates  succes- 
sive infective  actions  of  matter  on  matter 
in  spheres  of  ever-widening  circumference ; ' 
and  the  like  of  which,  but  in  rudimentary 
degree,  may  be  traced  in  the  areola  of  any 
acute  inflammation. 

In  the  physiology  of  the  metabolic  contagia 
no  facts  are  more  characteristic  or  more  im- 
portant than  those  which  show  the  belative- 
NBSS  of  pai:ticular  contagia  to  pabticclab 
RECEPTIVITIES  of  body.— First,  and  in  intimate 
connexion,  as  would  seem,  with  a  chemical 
electivenes*  of  action  which  will  presently  be 
imputed  to  contagia,  there  is  the  preference 
wmch  some  particular  contagia  (however  in- 
troduced into  the  system)  show  for  particular 
orgaM  of  the  body ;  so  that  by  the  exercise 
of  this  preference,  there  is  given  to  each  of 
the  diseases  its  own  set  of  clinical  and  ana- 
tomical characters.  Compare,  as  instances  in 
this  point  of  view,  the  respective  local  aflBni- 
ties  of  smallpox,  enteric  fever,  mumps, 
syphilis,  hydrophobia,  &c. — Secondly,  it  may 
be  noted  that,  in  regard  to  some  of  the  con- 
tagia, different  persona,  and  particularly  per- 
sons of  different  family -atocks,  show  original 
differences  of  susceptibility;  original,  namely, 
as  distinguished  from  others,  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned,  which  are  acquired ;  so  that,  for 
instance,  the  severity  with  which  scarlatina 
or  diphtheria  will  strike  in  particular  famihes 
contrasts  with  a  comparative  mildness  of  the 
same  disease  in  other  famihes,  or  perhaps 
even  with  cases  of  apparently  complete  per- 
sonal immunity  under  exposure  to  the  par- 
ticular danger:  and  recent  researches  have 
seemed  to  suggest  as  possible  that,  in  the 

'  Compare  Tennyson 'i 

*  little  pitted  speck  in  garnered  fruit, 
Which,  rotliog  iuwud,  slowly  moulders  alL' 


very  wide  differences  of  degree  with  which 
tubercular    dii^eo&e    prevails    in  difTerent 
famihes,  an  essential  vouditiocL  in&y  be,  thai 
the  families  have  widely  different  decrees  of 
original  predifipuGLtion  towards  soiue  of  the 
septic  contagiii..— Thirdly,  thers  is  the  ex- 
tremely BUgge^tLve  Tael  witli  regard  to  many 
of  our  best-known  febriii^iing  contaj^Ha,  that 
they  run  a  coiurse  of  dcjinife  duraiwR,  and 
that  in  this  course,  provided  the  patient  do 
not  die,  all  present,  pprhape  all  future,  silb- 
ceptibility  to  the  jmrdeu-lar  contai^iitin  is 
utterly  exhausted  from  the  patieul;  so  that 
re-introduction  of  tbe  fiaitie  coutogtuia  will 
no  more  renew  tlmt  patient's  disease  than 
yeast  will  excito  a  new  alcoholic  fermemation 
in  any  preTioii^ly  well -fermented  bread  or 
wine.  The  inference  from  this  fact  seeme  un- 
avoidable, that  each  aueb  contagium  operatoe 
with  a  chemical  distinctiveness  of  electiv  e 
affinity  on  some  Bpedel  ingredient  or  ingre- 
dieots  of  the  body ;  and  tliat  exhausting  tLis 
particular  material  in  febrile  process,  which 
necessarily  ends  when  the  exhaustion  is  com- 
plete, is  the  bodUy  change  whic^h  the  con- 
tagium 'speciticaliy'  performs. — Of  not  all 
metabolic  conta<^ia,  however,  can  it  be  said 
that  their  operation  runs  bo  delinite  and  self- 
completing  a  course.   For,  first,  thtre  are 
particular  acute  in  feciion*  whieL,  aa  a  mJt^, 
kill ;  either  {as  a|ipeju:a  to  be  the  case  in 
splenic  fever  when  affecting  man)  beeause  of 
the  extreme  ma^^iitude  of  the  transforming; 
process  which  tlie  contagium  sets  up,  or  eUe 
(as  appears  to  bo  tbe  case  in  hydrojihobia) 
because  the  elt^ctive  incidence  of  tbe  con- 
tagium is  on  uii  or^^au  iiiilitfp^nstLble  to  life  ; 
BO  that  in  such  eases  there  is  in  fact  hardly 
such  an  event  as  passing  alivo  through  tlie 
whole  process  of  the  di^oiaso.   And,  secondly, 
there  are  the  coiittigioua  dyacratiee  which 
are  dearly  obar&cteriKGd  by  their  tendency 
to  indefinite  diu:utLon:  s.^'phiUs,  which  oftener 
than  not  relapses  in  successive  out^ireaks,  and 
often  as  year^  pa^s  iiivodeui  the  body  more 
and  more  deeply,  nnd  may  after  all  never 
during  life  be  emieil  ;   and   lui'fjrcle  and 
cancer,  which,  with  abnot^t  invariably  per- 
sistence, will  in   general  BleaJily  ad^iMice 
month  by  month  to  infect  more  and  more 
of  the  body  till  the  process  eventuates  in 
death. 

The  transmiii^Fiiou  of  various  contagicpus 
diseases  IK  co^[MU^IIl£S  k  of  course  greatly 
influenced,  both  iti  detail  and  in  aggregate, 
by  such  differnneeB  of  individual  receptivity 
as  were  mentimifd  in  the  bibt  ^etioDt 
Notably,  as  rejiards  conmiunilioa  ihrough 
which  particular  itrute  infections  have  bad 
full  run,  fresh  BparkH  of  the  ciiiitiigium  may 
find  httle  or  no  fuel  on  which  to  act;  and 
much  new  ditTusion  of  the  ditiease  may  not 
again  be  possible,  till  iinmigrjiition,  or  birilirt, 
or  lapse  of  thus  opeiatin-^  in  other  ways, 
shall  have  reconetituit'd  a  miec-ejilible  popu- 
lation. And,  given  the  susceptible  pupulation, 
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of  time  and  place  are  infinitely 
iaily  as  regards  quantity  and 
srsonal  or  qoasi-personal  inter- 
orminin^  bow  far  this  popula- 
9  particular  contagia  thrown  in 

IB  conditions,  not  primarily  of 
d,  which  operate  on  a  very  large 
lining  the  spread  of  some  of  the 
ictions :  giving  to  them  respec- 
vin  times,  in  ways  not  hitherto 
tpedal  increment  of  epreading' 
I  some  instances  also  wpeoial 
id  thus  enabling  them  respeo- 
ne  to  time  to  come  into  com- 
tinence  in  national  life,  and 
nee  or  successively  in  many 
tries,  in  the  form  of  so-called 
huB,  it  is  matter  of  familiar 
%t  the  fevers  which  are  most 
B  country — scarlatina,  measles, 
ric  fever — are  of  nothing  like 
lence ;  that  scarlatina,  for  in- 
e  three  times  as  &tal  in  one 
,her,  and  that  smallpox  is  liable 
'  exacerbations :  and  it  is  known 
7  differences  of  this  kind  are 
y  local ;  that,  for  instance  (to 
licial  report), '  the  epidemic  of 
ch  began  tn  England  towards 
rO  and  terminated  in  the  second 
3  was  part  of  a  general  epidemic 
lat  disease,  of  worldwide  diffu- 
ivherever  it  occurred  by  an  in- 
Edignity  unequalled  by  any  pre- 

0  of  the  disease  within  living 
le  wider  the  survey  which  we 
miology,  the  more  certain  it 
},  that,  outside  the  conditions 
lependently  personal  or  local, 
lical  eonditiom  which  have  to 

Doubtless  there  are  great  epi- 
acts — such,  for  instance,  as  the 

of  smallpox  to  America,  or  in 
^s  the  increasing  frequency  of 
■a  in  Europe,  which  may  he 
vel  conditions  of  international 
bnt  there  are  others,  equally 

apparently  no  snch  explanation 
I.  For  what  reason  it  is  that 
few  years  has  its  definite  fit  of 
idia, — or  why  diphtheria,  which 

1  place  in  history  till  it  overran 
i6tb  century,  and  which  since 
1  rarely  spoken  of,  began  again 
[)dd  years  ago  to  be  compara- 
uit  in  England, — or  why  the 

Levant  has  for  the  last  two 
1  so  unfamiliar  to  us,— or  why 
ver  of  the  Mississippi  has  in 
rs  raged  furiously  m  parts  of 
'hy  our  black-death  of  tiie  14th 
^h  apparently  still  surviving  in 
iT  but  that  once  been  in  Europe, 

has  gone  our  sweating-sick - 
lenturies  ago,— or  whence  have 


come  the  modem  epidemics  of  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis :  these,  and  many  like  questions, 
which  cannot  at  present  be  answered,  seem 
to  be  evidence  enough  that,  in  the  making  of 
epidemics,  contagion  and  personal  Buscepti- 
bility  may  be  ^tors  in  a  partly  conditional 
sense,  ^fiuences  which  are  called  'atmo- 
spheric ' — the  various  direct  and  indirect  in- 
fluences which  attach  to  the  normal  succes- 
sion and  occasional  abnormality  of  seasons, 
in  respect  of  the  insolation  of  our  planet,  and 
of  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  air  and 
earth — are  in  general  far  too  vaguely  regarded 
as  elements  of  interest  in  the  present  ques- 
tion, but  are  possible  factors  which  no  epide- 
miologist should  omit  from  scientific  con- 
sideration. For  any  definite  knowledge  which 
exists  on  the  relation  of  particular  conditions 
of  season  to  the  prevalence  of  particular 
epidemics,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
Epidemics,  and  to  articles  on  the  respective 
diseases. 

In  the  PASBAOS  of  the  metabolic  contagia 
rBOM  peAson  to  pbbson  various  agencies  may 
be  instrumental, — bedding  or  clotbing  or 
towelg  which  have  been  used  by  the  sick, 
dirty  hands,  dirty  instruments  or  other 
utensils,  the  washerwoman's  basket,  foul 
water-supply,  stinking  bouse-draina,  con- 
taminated milk  or  other  food,  the  common 
atmosphere,  &c. ;  but  differences  of  that  sort 
are  only  differences  as  to  the  means  by  which 
such  communication  is  esiabUshed  toith  a 
diseased  body  as  brings  its  products  into 
relation  with  healthy  persons ;  and  the  dis- 
engagement of  infectious  products  from  the 
bodies  of  the  sick  is  pathologically  the  one 
inflnential  fact.  As  regards  the  products 
which  ought  to  be  deemed  infectious,  the 
specially-diBeased  surfaces  and  organs  of  the 
patient,  and  the  discharges  and  exhalations 
which  they  respectively  yield,  must  always 
be  regarded  with  chief  suspicion ;  but  sus- 
picion, however  mnch  it  may  insist  on  them, 
must  never  disregard  other  sources  of  danger. 
Of  some  of  the  metabolic  contagia  we  prac- 
tically know,  and  of  many  of  the  others  we 
may  by  analogy  feel  sure,  that,  when  a  given 
body  is  possessed  by  one  of  them,  no  product 
of  that  body  can  be  warranted  as  safe  not  to 
convey  the  infection.  Presumption  against 
every  part  and  product  of  the  diseased  body 
is  by  everyone  readily  admitted  where  there 
are  vehement  general  symptoms  of  disease  : 
but  it  is  important  to  know  that  not  only  in 
such  febrile  states,  but  even  in  states  of  chronic 
dyscrasy,  and  even  at  times  when  the  dyscrasy 
may  be  giving  no  strong  outward  sign,  the 
infected  body  may  be  variously  infective. 
Thus,  in  regard  to  constitutional  sypbiliB,  it 
is  certain  that  the  mere  utero-catarrhal  dis- 
charge of  the  Byphilitic  woman,  or  the  sperm 
of  the  syphilitic  man,  or  the  vaccine  lymph 
of  the  sypbihtio  infajit,  may  possibly  contain 
the  syphilitic  contagium  in  fiill  vigour,  even 
at  moments  when  the  patieut,  who  thus 
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ghows  himself  infective,  has  not  on  lus  ovn 
person  any  prominent  outward  activity  of 
syphilis.  Similarly,  in  regard  to  tubercular 
disease,  experiment  has  proved  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  milk  of  animals  suffering  from 
tubercle  will,  if  taken  as  food  by  other 
animals,  infect  them  through  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane  :  and  there  are  indepen- 
dent reasons  for  believing  that  the  tabercnlar 
oontagium  (like  the  syphilitio)  will  at  times 
daring  iho  dyBcrasy  be  contained  in  the 
nminal  fluid,  and  that  men,  tuberonlar  ^er- 
hftps  only  in  some  degree  which  is  not  un- 
mediately  important  to  themselves,  may  by 
that  secretion  convey  fatal  infection  to  women 
with  whom  they  have  conjugal  relations.^ 
Regarding  many  of  the  metabolic  contagia, 
comdunve  evidence  exists  that,  when  tbey 
are  in  operation  in  pregnant  women,  the 
fcetus  will  in  general  be  infected  by  them ; 
and  this  though  the  diseases  ie.g.  smallpox, 
cholera,  syphilis)  be  of  the  most  different 
pathological  typea :  bat  with  regard  to  preg- 
nant animals  affected  with  splenic  fever  it  is 
noticeable  that  Brauell,  in  his  extensive  re- 
searches, found  the  blood  of  the  fotas  not  to 
he  infective. 

In  general,  each  eontagiam  has  its  own 
fovounte  WAT  or  ways  or  bhtebing  thx 
BODT ;  and  these  preferences  are  not  only  of 
speoulative  interest,  as  attaching  to  varieties 
of  nature  and  natural  habits  among  the  con* 
tacpa,  bnt  are  of  obvious  practical  importance 
as  measures  of  the  widely  different  degrees 
in  which  the  different  contagia  are  qualified 
to  spread  in  commimities.  Thus,  moculation 
at  broken  turf  aces  of  skin  or  mucous  mem- 
brane has  long  been  known  as  the  ordinary 
mode  by  which  the  infections  of  syphilis, 
hydrophobia,  splenic  fever,  cowpox,  and  farcy 
or  glanders,  get  admission  to  tbe  body ;  and 
our  best  knowledge  of  some  other  infectious 
diseases  (notably  of  tohercle)  has  been  de- 
rived from  inocalations  intentionally  made 
with  their  contagia  for  purpoees  of  study. 
While  probably  sJl  infections  which  tend  to 
be  of  general  action  on  the  body  can  be 
brought  into  action  in  that  way,  and  while 
some  infections  are  not  known  to  pass  by  any 
other  mode  of  transmission,  there  are  many 
infections  which  spread  freely  from  subject 
to  sabject  by  atmospheric  and  dietetic  com.' 
munication ;  and  the  meaning  of  these  pre- 
ferences is  hitherto  not  fully  known.  It  seems 
that  some  contagia  are  so  acted  upon  by  air  i 
and  water,  that  they  seldom  or  never  reach  : 
the  body  in  an  effective  state  by  those  com- 
mon means  of  communication, — some  hardly, 
if  at  all.  by  water,  and  some  not  by  air  except  I 
with  v»-y  close  intercourse;  and  further,  that, 
of  contagia  which  reach  the  body  in  an  effeo-  | 
tive  state,  some  require,  while  others  do  not 
require,  tixaX  an  abnormal  breach  of  surface 
shall  give  them  special  opportonity  for  taking 
hold.  In  some  of  the  eases  where  a  disease 
1  See  Dr.  Weber,  in  CUn.  Soe.  Trmu^  1871. 


can  be  propagated  in  both  ways, — i.e.  Mr> 
tainly  in  smaJlpox,  and  apparently  also  in 
bovine  pleuro-pneumonia,  the  artificially 
inoculated  disease  tends  to  be  much  milder 
than  the  disease  otherwise  contracted;  but 
pathologically  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any 
eesentifu  difference  between  those  different 
modes  of  contagion.  It  may  be  presumed 
tiiat,  in  the  modes  which  are  not  by  true 
inoculation,  acts  which  are  comparable  to 
inoculation  take  place  on  internal  sur&ces ; 
that,  for  instance,  when  particles  of  scarlatina- 
contagium  are  caught  in  the  tonsils,  or  inhaled 
into  the  bronchi,  or  swallowed  into  the 
stomach,  they  begin  by  penetrating  the  tex- 
ture of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  by  thus 
effecting  as  real  an  inoculation,  with  regard 
to  the  blood,  as  that  which  art  or  accident 
provides  in  other  cases  through  the  punctured 
skin.  That  previous  abnormal  breach  of  sur- 
face by  artificial  puncture  or  otherwise  is  not 
necessary  to  allow  the  infection  of  mucous 
surfaces  is  illustrated  in  ophthalmia  and 
gonorrhoea ;  where  apparently  no  other  con- 
dition has  to  be  falfilled  than  that  a  particle 
of  the  blenorrhagio  contagium  shall  be  de- 
posited on  the  nalonil  aurnce  of  the  mueona 
membrane.  It  deserves  notice  that,  while 
a  considerable  number  of  the  worst  diseases 
of  the  domestic  ^nimRla  admit  of  being  com- 
municated to  man  by  artificial  inociuation, 
atmospheric  communication  seems  to  be  very 
inapt,  if  not  absolutely  nnable,  to  infect  man 
with  any  one  of  them ;  and  in  this  con- 
nexion it  may  be  of  interest  to  remember 
that  syphilis,  one  of  the  most  familiar  of 
human  infections,  bnt  hitherto  not  traced 
to  any  brute  ancestry,  differs  from  our  other 
current  infections  in  leqniring  inoculation  to 
transmit  it. 

When  any  metabolic  oontagium  enters  the 
animal  body,  it  requires  an  intebval  of  tue, 
and  in  most  cases  a  considerable  interval, 
be£(H«  its  morbific  eScets  can  become  mani- 
fest even  to  skilled  observation.  The  period 
of  latency  ot  so-called  ihcdbation  varies 
greatly  in  different  cases.  In  hydrophobia 
it  is  very  rarely  less  than  of  one  month,  is 
certainly  often  of  several  months,  and  is  said 
to  be  sometimes  of  ^ars.  In  syphilis  the 
inoculated  spot  remams  generally  for  at  least 
a  fortnight,  and  may  remain  even  as  much 
as  five  weeks,  without  any  ostensible  change; 
and  the  roseola  of  the  general  infection  will 
not  be  seen  till  some  weeks  later,  when  gene- 
rally at  least  three  months  will  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  inoculation.  In  the  acute 
eruptive  fevers,  when  their  contagium  is 
transmitted  by  air,  the  first  changes  which 
ensue  on  infection  are  not  external,  and  we 
cannot  be  sure  what  early  internal  changes 
may  take  place ;  but  in  smallpox,  the  fever 
(which  is  the  first  overt  sign)  does  not  atteact 
notice  till  about  the  twelfth  day  after  infec- 
tion, nor  the  eruption  till  two  days  later;  and 
in  measles  the  moabation-time,  thon^  per- 
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form,  Mems  to  be  little  (if  any) 
that  of  smallpox.  The  septic 
the  contagiiim  of  splenic  fever 
if  particnUrly  quick  operation ; 
most  viruieDt  septic  contagium, 
it  admixtures  which  tend  to 
i  action,  will  not  begin  sensibly 
tie  infected  animal  till  at  least 
I  after  it  faa»  been  inoculated, 
te  contagia  last  referred  to,  it  is 
lat  the  self-multipUcation  of  the 
1  the  form  in  wnich  it  proves 
a  a  process  which  goes  on  con* 
i  uniformly  from  the  moment  of 
I  the  moment  of  death,  and  that 
vhen  signs  of  general  derange- 
manifest  is  the  moment  when 
y-advancing  process  has  accu- 
be  system  a  certain  quantity  of 
it  does  not  seem  easy  to  apply 
ion  to  the  diseases  of  long  in- 
od ;  and  we  can  hardly  conjeo- 
Eiy  be  the  latent  processes — for 
nallpox,  daring  the  first  ten  or 
er  contagium  has  been  received, 
poaaible  to  say,  in  any  universal 
igard  to  the  metabolic  contagia, 

SENTIAI.  COKSTTTUTION  of 'COnta- 

'  or  what  the  intimate  katose 
Forming  power  '  which  the  par- 
natter  exercises  on  the  particles 
)Cts. — As  regards  the  question 
,  chemists,  when  they  refer  in 
I  to  the  various  acts  which  they 
of  fermmtalion,  allege  that 
ises  of  change  in  certain  sorts  of 
!r  induce  characteristic  changes 
ler  sorts  of  organic  matter,  not 
on  chemical  way  of  double  de- 
Evith  reciprocally  new  combina- 
to  speak)  as  a  mere  by-play  or 
ation-effect  of  the  chemical  force 
lovement ;  and  though  language 
I  more  vogne  than  this  for  any 
pose,  it  expresses  clearly  enough 
1  of  experts  that  a  certain  great 
'e  lies  beyond  their  power  even 
menclature,  much  more  of  exact 
and  measurement.  In  that  most 
lut  most  difficult  and  hitherto 
restigated,  branch  of  chemical 
e  are  supposed  to  have  our 
o  the  scientific  problems  of  the 
ct-matter.  It  may  be  conceded 
(ontact-influences '  which  are 
:sed  as  causing  the  fermentatory 
id  organic  matter  have  apparent 
many  of  the  morbid  inmiences 
for  the  changes  which  chemists 
atory '  are  all  catalytic  or  dis- 
'  the  organic  compounds  which 
luid  when  living  protoplasm  is 
atagion  into  processes  of  cha/rae- 
r,  the  analogy  seems  sufficiently 
rtheword  tyTnoticia  the  naming 
of  the  process.  But  it  most  not 


be  forgotten  that,  among  inamediate  effects  of 
contagion  in  the  living  body,&re  caseswherein 
the  process  (eo  for  as  we  can  yet  see)  is  pri- 
marily not  catalytic  or  t2u-integrative,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  anaplastic  or  con-struetiTe. 
Thus,  when  tubercle  gives  rise  to  tubercle, ' 
whether  by  secondary  or  tertiary  infection  in 
a  single  diseased  body,  or  by  infection  from 
the  sick  to  the  healtny,  each  new  tubercle 
which  the  contagion  brings  into  being  is  a 
growth-product  of  the  texture  which  bears 
it.  And  similarly,  when  the  inniunerable 
varieties  of  cancerous  tumour  propagate  them- 
selves by  contagion,  each  after  its  special 
type,  in  the  bodies  of  the  respective  sufferers, 
it  IS  growth,  not  disintegration,  which  we  first 
see.  It  would  seem  that  in  those  cases  of 
anaplastic  '  contact-influence  '  something  far 
beyond  the  analogy  of  chemical  fermentations 
must  be  involved ;  and,  in  view  of  some  of 
them,  the  physiologist  has  to  bethink  himself 
of  the  analogy  of  that  '  contact-influence ' 
which  becomes  the  mainspring  of  all  normal 
growth  and  development,  when  the  ovum 
receives  spermatic  impregnation. — As  regards 
the  ultimate  oboanio  constitution  of  the 
several  metabolic  contagia — (ench  of  them  of 
course  abstracted  from  accidental  admixtures, 
and  seen  or  conceived  in  the  smallest  and 
simplest  units  of  quantity  and  quality  in 
which  its  speciflo  force  can  be  embodied) — 
modem  research  seems  more  and  more  tend- 
ing to  show  that  the  true  unit  of  each  meta- 
bolic contagium  must  either  be,  or  must 
essentially  include,  a  sp^ct^c  living  organiim, 
able  to  multiply  its  kind.  For  with  regard  to 
those  other  contagia  (as  we  may  properly  call 
thera)  which  spread  fermentatory  processes 
in  common  external  nature,  and  of  which  it 
is  as  clear  as  of  the  morbific  contagia  that 
they  multiply  themselves  in  proportion  as 
they  act,  it  seems  to  be  eBtablisbed  beyond 
reasonable  doubt  that  the '  self-multiplication ' 
of  each  of  them  as  it  acts  is  the  self-multipli- 
cation of  a  specific  microphyte;  and  that, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  microphyte's  self- 
multiplying  life  is  the  force  which  originates 
the  fermentation.'  This  being  the  case  in 
regard  of  those  fermentations  (and  the  more 
intimate  nature  of  the  process  needs  not  juat 

'  In  ragftrd  ot  aome  of  these  oommon-world  fer- 
ments, it  seems  pretty  certain  that  their  charac- 
teristic  microphytes  operate  mediately— that  is  to 
say,  by  means  of  special  zymotic  matters  which  they 
respectively  produce,  and  which  when  produced  ca.n 
be  mechanically  separated  from  them :  but  whether 
this  be  trae  of  all  the  same  class  of  (^encies  does 
not  hitherto  seem  fully  nettled.  So  far  &g  it  may 
prove  to  he  true  for  them,  that  the  microphyte  is 
not  itself  the  ferment,  bat  is  the  producer  and 
evolver  of  the  ferment,  the  case  of  these  ferments 
would  be  in  parallehsm  with  that  of  the  chylopoietic 
and  other  functional  ferments  which  more  highly 
organised  creatures  prodace  for  the  purposes  of 
their  own  economy.  In  the  latter  case  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  ferment- yielding  live  bodies  (say 
certain  gastric  cells)  and  their  not-live  product  (say 
pepsin)  is  aJready  familiar. 
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here  be  discnssed),  it  seeme  probable  that  the 
same  is  in  BubBtonce  true  of  the  specific  mor- 
bid changes  which  extrinsic  contagia  produce 
in  the  maberialB  of  the  living  body — probable, 
namely,  that  low,  self-multiplying  organic 
forms,  specific  in  each  case  for  the  particular 
disease  which  is  in  question,  are  essential  to 
each  morbid  poison;  that  the  increase  of  each 
coDtagium  as  it  acts  is  the  characteristic  self- 
multiplication  of  a  Uving  thing ;  and  that 
thit  (h  owever  obscure  may  yet  remain  its 
mode  of  operation)  is  the  eaterUial  originator 
of  change  in  the  affected  materials  of  the  dis- 
eased body.  The  fact  that  low  organic  forms 
of  the  sorts  now  spoken  of  have  often,  or 
generally,  been  seen  in  the  morbid  products 
and  tissues  of  persons  with  zymotic  disease, 
would  not  by  itself  be  a  proof,  or  nearly  a 
proof,  that  the  forms  are  causative  of  the 
morbid  change :  for  obviously  they  might  be 
mere  attendants  on  the  necrosis  and  decom- 
position of  bodily  material,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  process  (just  as  certain  insects 
would)  to  feed  and  multiply :  and  in  many  of 
the  coses  in  which  micrococci  have  been  seen 
in  morbid  material,  no  direct  proof  could  be 
given  that  the  meaning  of  their  presence  was 
more  than  that.  There  are,  however,  some 
oases  in  which  this  proof  has  been  completely 
established;  and  though  such  cases  are  at 
present  but  few,  the  significance  of  each  of 
them  in  aid  of  the  interpretation  of  other 
cases  is  of  the  highest  importance.  The  re- 
searches of  successive  able  observers  in  regard 
of  the  splenic  fever  of  farm-stock,  and  those 
of  Dr.  Klein  in  regard  of  the  '  pneumo- 
enteritis '  (as  he  names  it)  of  swine,  have 
shown  that  in  each  of  these  cases  the  micro- 
phyte which  attends  the  disease  is  botanically 
specific ;  that  it  and  its  progeny  can  be  con- 
ducted through  a  series  of  artificial  cultiva- 
tions apart  from  the  animal  body ;  and  ibat 
germs  thus  remotely  descended  from  a  first 
contagium  will,  if  living  animals  be  inocu- 
lated with  them,  breed  in  these  animals  the 
specific  disease.  It  is  equally  well  known 
that  the  organisms  (spirilla)  which  are  found 
multiplying  in  the  blood  during  the  accesses 
of  relapsing  fever  are  botanically  specific : 
but  in  regard  to  this  disease,  experimental 
proof  has  not  hitherto  been  given  that  the 
spirilla,  if  separately  inoculated,  will  infect 
with  relapsing  fever.  Studies  as  complete  as 
those  which  have  been  made  in  splenic  fever 
fmd  pneumo-enteritis  will  no  doubt  sooner  or 
later  be  made  in  regard  to  man^f  other  of  the 
diseases,  bat  their  progress  will  necessarily 
be  dow;  partly  because  the  objects  which 
have  to  be  scrutinised,  and  to  which  specific 
characters  have  to  be  assigned,  are  so  ex- 
tremely minute,  and  often  so  similar  among 
themselves,  that  none  but  very  skilled  and 
very  patient  microscopical  observers  are  com- 
petent to  pronounce  on  them;  and  partly 
again  because  the  conditions  of  the  case  are 
such  as  to  limit  very  closely  the  field  within 


which  the  essential  esperinienlal  olii;pr\  n.fit  i 
can  be  made.  Meatmliilo,  bi^^wevcr,  iIk- 
diseases,  regarding  which  tha  larger  kiio't 
ledge  has  been  obtained,  mnsf  rfjrn.r.ifd  i 
highly  suggestive  iu  re^^ard  ol'  (htlirr  <litH![i>' 
of  the  same  patholo^cal  gr^xip,  atid  partii: 
larly  as  giving  iuiporiange  (o  fritKnaeMs 
evidence  (not  by  themaelvas  condnsivo)  whit 
have  been  gakh«r£<d  of  lata  yean  in  Mudi^ 
some  of  thwe  other  diBeaoes.  Eminmtly  tb 
is  true  of  the  large  tma3if  of  tha  ssptie  mEe 
tions — including,  on  the  one  hand,  czynpiel 
and  pyemia  with  its  congoners,  and  bavin 
on  the  other  hood,  tubercuJoais  intinuit^ 
associated  with  it,  and  n.linuet  c'tjually  ii 
true  of  enteric  fever  nnd  cholpxu  auil  dip 
theria,and  of  the  ftmidlpiti  of  iniin  and  bea 
Thus,  though  it  wniilJ  hiy  at  loAst  premntu 
to  say  of  these  dis^>jiseB  that  they  certain 
have  as  their  coiitiipa  mu-y'^phijief  retpt 
tively  tpecific  to  tlieni,  ii  mi  ins  !it  prew.- 
not  too  much  Ui  say  tliat  pmlttihlv  surls  w 
be  found  the  case;  .tiid  if  as  miicli  may  n 
yet  be  said  of  many  other  diseases  whicii  n 
due  to  metabolio  contagia,  it  must  be  vemm 
bered  that  the  rif^  linss  cfstndj  relating 
contagia  in  this  point  of  view  have  aoi  t 
within  very  reosofr  times  becm  canned.  £ 
Postscript,  1. 

Of  the  NATUBii.  HisTOET  of  the  cnnta^ 
considered  independently  of  the  part  Vhi 
they  play  in  the  living;  body,  there  are  hithei 
only  the  beginniri^'s  (li'kimwlodge.  The  abf 
lutely  first  origin  of  ccintaKifl  may  perhn 
not  be  more  within  reach  of  scientific  reaeai- 
thon  the  absolutt^ly  fir«t  oriiriu  of  -ioff  or  ca 
but  their  nearer  mitc-Cf'diiit!? — the  states  c 
of  which  they  fomu  wlii?ii  ti^^^t  iil>out  to  t 
on  the  hving  hody,  i^ml  fjeuernllv  the  var 
tions  which  they  and  the  common  fermct 
exhibit  under  natural  and  artificial  ehvng 
of  oircnmstanoa,  are  ndihin  eaay  reach 
investigation ;  and  thoH  humbler  ■kidiea  s 
likely  to  give  very  usvful  results.  Pbr  bdi 
of  our  cases  we  Beam  to  have  an  iastmcti 
analogy  in  the  facts  which  Professor  Mosl 
has  put  together  in  e?;plat]atiou  of  iba  hU 
milk  contagium  of  dairios— facts  Bho>wi3ig-0] 
the  omnipresent  penifilliiim  glanmun^  if 
sporeB  happen  to  alight  iti  particular  (morbi 
sorts  of  milk,  m'lLI  operate  distinctively  < 
their  casein  as  an  aiulitj-iuRkinij  furtiipi 
rendering  the  milk  blue  and  poiaonons,  n: 
imparting  to  eiu^h  drop  uf  it  the  po%\-c;r 
infect  with  a  hke  zvmosis  any  normal  tui 
to  which  it  maybe  added.'  In  our  own  im 
special  field,  pathologists  have  alrf^ad.v  U-ur 
that  ewtain  of  the  ao-callctl '  morbid  poison 
— the  contagia  of  erysipelas,  pyiemia,  ai 
tuberouloslB,  are  intiawdirilF  >7emfld  to  ti 
common  fermoit  or  ficnttfnibi  of  jmirv/fl 
tion ;  and  that  the  most  Tdiflmenl  the 
contagia  can  be  developad  by  Uie  arti£vi 
culture  of  successive  traDsmissicn]*  in.  ti 
living  body  from  the  comparfdoro^  mi 
1  Vindb  Ataky  TaL  xliii. 
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eontaghan  of  any  common  inflammatory 

Two  other  directions  an^^est  themselves  aa 
likely  to  lead  to  fields  of  useful  obserration 
and  experiment.  On  the  one  hand,  in  com- 
paraiiiM  pathology,  and  with  the  tracing  of 
contagion  from  animal  to  animal,  there  is  the 
possibility  that  at  last  some  lower  and  rela- 
tively worthless  order  of  animals  may  be 
finind  the  rtarting-groimd  of  &tal  infections 
fcr  hi^m  oardos ;  and  thia,  perhaps,  by  oon* 
tigia  whioh  in  their  former  rdaticma  are  of 
mere  infiazmnatory  Biguifioanoe.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  geographieai  pathology,  and 
with  the  tracing  of  contagion  from  place  to 
place,  local  centres  of  contasium-OTigination 
may  possibly  be  found,  in  which  the  contagium, 
before  it  enters  the  animal  body,  will  show 
itself  an  independent  microphyte  of  the  earth, 
first  operating  on  the  animal  body  as  the 
essential  force  in  a  local  malaria.  Some  of 
the  worst  pestilences  known  to  the  human 
race — yellow  fever,  cholera,  perhaps  plague, 
and  also  some  of  the  diseases  of  cattle,  have 
in  their  histoi^  &ot8  which  surest  that  sort 
of  interpretation :  the  supposition,  namely, 
that  certain  microf^ytes  are  capable  of  thriv- 
ing  equally  (thouj^  perhaps  in  distent  fisrms) 
aiuer  without  or  witiiin  the  animal  body;  now 
frneti^ying  in  soil  or  water  of  appropriate 
qoaliliy,  imd  now  the  self-multip^mg  con- 
taginm  of  a  bodily  disease.  In  retard  to  our 
own  common  ague-poieon  there  seems  every 
reason  to  suspect  that  its  relation  to  soil  is 
that  of  a  microphyte ;  and  though  we  know 
■gue  only  as  practically  a  non-contagious 
disease,  we  do  not  know  that  any  little  trans- 
fusion of  blood  from  sick  to  healthy  would 
not  show  it  to  be  (in  that  way)  communicable 
fnon  person  to  person.    See  Postscript,  2. 

It  needs  hardly  be  said  that  exact  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  contagia,  and  of  their  re- 
flective modes  of  operation,  is  of  snpreme 
in^wtaziee  to  the  pbbvbhtion  ov  dibkabk. 
With  even  such  knowledge  of  them  as  already 
Bzisti,  disoaaoa  which  have  in  past  times  been 
most  murderous  of  manVintl  and  the  domestio 
■nimakcan,  if  the  knowledge  be  duly  applied, 
be  kept  comparatively,  or  absolutely,  in  sub- 
jection ;  and  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time 
fully  a  fifth  part  of  the  wnmin.!  mortality  of 
the  population  of  England  is  due  to  epidemics 
itf  cont^ioos  disease  is  only  because  of  the 
v«y  imperfect  application  mtherto  made  of 
that  knowledge-  In  the  present  article  it 
is  not  necessary  to  state  in  detail  the  practice 
which  ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  various 
di&vent  cases  of  infectious  disease  ;  but 

'  Bee  particnluhr  Professor  Saadenon'a  pKpers 
fa  SBC  BBMiTe  yearly  Tolamea  id  Bnports  of  the 
Uedieal  Qgu«r  of  the  Privy  Council  from  1606 
to  LS77.  It  ooooemi  the  second  t&ct  mentioned  in 
the  text  to  remember  th»t  Kpp«reiitly  every  '  com- 
moo  influninfttoiy  process'  includes  more  or  JesB  of 
textnnl  changes  miich  sre  iiscrotic  &nd  of  septic 
UuABney.  See  AoImm's  ptflmt  of  Burgerj/t  nnt 


briefly  it  may  be  said  that  one  principle  is 
at  the  root  of  all  sueh  practice,  whatever  the 
disease  to  which  it  relates.  This  prindple, 
which  of  course  becomes  more  and  more 
important  in  proportion  as  the  infection  is 
dangerous,  and  as  the  persons  whom  it  would 
endanger  are  many,  is  the  principle  of 
thoroughly  effective  separation  oetween  the 
sick  and  the  healthy :  a  separation  whioh,  so 
far  as  l^e  nature  of  the  disease  requires, 
must  rt^gard  not  only  the  personal  presence 
of  the  wsk,  but  equally  all  the  various  ways, 
direct  and  indizeot,  by  which  infbotive  matton 
from  that  presenoe  may  pass  into  opuratiou 
on  others.  Especially  as  regards  the  oiseaaes 
which  make  serious  epidemics,  the  principle 
of  isolation  is  not  carried  into  effect  unlras 
due  care  be  taken  to  thoroughly  disinfect  in 
detail  all  infective  discharges  from  the  sick, 
and  all  clothing  and  bedding  and  towels  and 
like  things  which  such  discharges  may  have 
imbued,  and  finally,  as  regards  certain  con- 
tagia, the  rooms  m  which^  the  cases  have 
been  treated;  and  in  order  to  secure  these 
objects,  it  is  essential  in  all  grave  cases  to 
make  such  nursing-arrangements  and  such 
arrangements  of  the  sick*roam  (whether 
private  or  in  hospital)  that  no  retentitm  or 
di«MiiTwina*.ifin  of  infeotions  mattws  will  escape 
notice.  It  is  likewise  essential  that  all  who 
attend  on  the  sick  should  be  careful  not  to 
carry  contagion  to  other  persons ;  as  they  may 
but  too  easily  do,  particularly  in  scarlatina 
and  in  certain  traumatic  and  puerperal  infeo* 
tions,  if  they  omit  to  take  special  precautions 
against  the  danger.  iS««  articles  Quaeantimx; 
Disdifeotion;  and  Pubuc  Health;  and 
those  on  the  special  diseases.  See  also 
Postscript,  8. 

The  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  through  which,  in 
our  own  country  at  the  present  time,  the  more 
fstal  infections  diseases  are  enabled  to  acquire 
^idemic  diffusion  are  chiefly  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing:— ^that  persons  first  sick  in  fiunilies 
snd  districts,  instead  of  being  isolated  from 
the  healthy,  and  treated  with  ^lecial  regard 
to  theii^  powers  of  spreading  in£M!tion,  are 
often  left  to  take  their  chance  in  all  such 
respects;  so  that,  especially  in  poor  neigh- 
bourhoods, where  houses  are  often  in  several 
holdings,  and  where  always  there  is  much 
intermingling  of  population,  a  first  case,  if 
not  at  onoe  removed  to  a  special  estabHsh- 
ment,  will  almost  of  necessity  give  occasion 
to  many  other  cases  to  follow ; — that  persons 
with  infectious  disease,  especially  in  caees  of 
slight  or  incipient  attack,  and  of  incomplete 
recovery,  mingle  freely  with  others  in  work- 
places flud  amusement-places  of  common 
resort,  and,  if  children,  especially  in  day* 
schools ;  and  that  such  persons  travel  freuy 
with  oUier  persons  from  place  to  place  in 
public  conveyances; — that  often,  on  occasions 
when  boarding-schools  have  infectious  disease 
getting  the  ascendant  in  them,  the  schools 
are  Ivoken  up  for  the  time,  and  scholars, 
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incabating  or  perhaps  beginning  to  show  in- 
fection, are  sent  away  to  their  respective,  per- 
haps distant,  homes ; — that  keepers  of  lodging- 
houses  often  receive  lodgers  into  rooms  and 
beds  which  have  recently  been  occupied  hy 
persons  with  infectious  disease  and  have  not 
been  disinfected; — that  persons  in  various 
branches  of  business  relating  to  dress  (male 
uid  female)  and  to  furniture,  if  -they  happen 
to  have  in&etiouB  disease,  moh  as  scarlatina 
or  amallpoXiCm  their  premises,  probably  often 
spread  infection  to  their  customers  by  pre- 
viooB  carelessnees  as  to  the  articles  which 
they  send  home  to  them ;  and  that  laundries 
further  illustrate  this  sort  of  danger  by  care- 
leasness  in  regard  to  infected  things  which 
they  receive  to  wash  ; — that  purveyors  of 
certain  sorts  of  food,  if  they  happen  to  have 
infectious  disease  on  their  premises,  by  care- 
lessness spread  infection  to  their  customers ; 
— that  streams  and  wells  with  sewage  and 
other  filth  escaping  into  them  are  most  dan- 
gerous means  of  infection,  especially  as  re- 
gards enteric  fever  and  cholera; — and  that 
great  purveyors  of  public  water-iupidies,  so 
ur  as  they  use  insufficient  precantions  to 
ensure  the  free^>m  of  their  w^er  from  snch 
risks  of  infectious  pollution,  represent  in  this 
respect  an  enormous  public  danger; — that 
ill-conditioned  sewers  and  house-drains,  and 
cesspools  receiving  infections  matters,  greatly 
oonbibute  to  disseminate  contagia.  often  into 
houses  in  the  same  system  of  drainage,  and 
often  by  leakage  into  wells.  Of  the  dangers 
here  enumerated,  there  is  perhaps  none 
against  which  the  law  of  England  does  not 
purport  in  some  degree  to  provide.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  they  all  are,  to  an  immense 
extent,  left  in  uncontrolled  operation ;  partly 
because  the  law  is  inadequate,  and  partly 
because  local  administrators  of  the  law  often 
sive  little  care  to  the  matter;  but  chiefly 
Moanse  that  strong  influence  of  natioiu^ 
o^nion  which  oonteols  both  law  and  ad- 
ministration cannot  really  be  effieotive  until 
the  time  when  right  knomedge  of  the  subject 
shall  be  generally  distributed  amoBg  the 
people,  and  when  the  masses  whom  epidemics 
a£foct  shall  appreciate  their  own  great  interest 
in  preventing  them. 

Whenever  that  time  shall  come,  probably 
the  public  good  will  be  seen  to  require,  with 
regsj^l  to  every  serious  infectious  disease 
which  is  apt  to  become  epidemic,  that  the 
PEINCIPLB8  which  ought  to  be  accepted  in  a 
really  practical  sense,  and  to  be  embodied  in 
efltective  law,  are  somewhat  as  follows: — 
(1)  that  each  case  of  disease  is  a  public  dan- 
ger, against  which  the  public,  as  represented 
by  its  local  sanitary  aathfaities,  is  entitled  to 
be  warned  by  proper  information;  (2)  that 
every  man  who  m  his  own  person,  or  in  that 
of  anyone  under  his  charge,  is  the  subject  of 
such  disease,  or  is  in  conteol  of  circumstances 
relating  to  it,  is,  in  common  duty  towards  his 
nei^boors,  bound  to  taike  every  cue  which 


he  can  agunst  the  spreading  of  the  infection; 
that  BO  far  as  he  would  not  of  his  own  accord 
do  this>  duty,  his  neighbours  ought  to  have 
ample  and  ready  means  of  compelling  him ; 
and  that  he  should  be  responsible  for  giving 
to  the  local  sanitary  authority  proper  notifi- 
cation of  his  case,  in  order  that  the  authority 
may,  as  far  as  needful,  satisfy  itself  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  his  precautions ;  (8)  tiiat  so  fer 
as  he  may  from  ignorance  nc^  understand 
the  scope  of  his  precautionuy  duties,  or  may 
from  poverty  or  other  oiroumatanoes  be  un- 
able to  fulfil  thenif  the  common  interest  is  to 
give  him  liberally  out  of  the  common  stock 
such  guidance  and  such  effectual  help  as  may 
be  wanting;  (4)  that  so  fer  as  he  is  volun- 
twily  in  de&ult  of  his  duty,  he  should  not 
only  be  punishable  by  penalty  as  for  an  act 
of  nuisance,  but  should  be  liable  to  pay  pecu- 
niary damages  for  whatever  harm  he  occasions 
to  others ;  (5)  that  all  who  are  in  attendance 
on  any  case  of  infectious  disease  should  be 
similarly  bound  to  use  every  proper  care  and 
precaution  not  to  carry  the  infection  to  any 
other  person ;  (6)  that  the  Tarious  e<Kmnereial 
undertsldngs  whifih  in  certain  c<mtingencies 
may  be  specially  instrumental  in  the  spread- 
ing of  infection — ^water-companies,  dairies, 
laundries,  boarding-schools  and  day-schools, 
lodging-houses,  inns,  &c.,  should  respectively 
be  subject  to  special  rule  and  visitation  in 
regard  of  the  special  dangers  which  they  may 
occasion  ;  and  that  the  persons  in  authority 
in  them  should  be  held  to  strict  account  for 
whatever  injury  may  be  caused  through 
neglect  of  n^e  ;  (7)  finally,  that  every  local 
sanitary  authority  should  always  have  at 
command,  for  the  use  of  its  district,  such 
hospital  accommodation  for  the  sick,  such 
means  for  their  conveyance,  such  mortuary, 
such  disinfection-establishment,  and  ^nerally 
such  planned  arruigraaraits  and  skilled  ser- 
vice, as  may,  in  case  aX  need,  suffice  for  all 
I«vhahle  requirements  of  the  district.  See 
Postscript,  4, 

Persons  who  are  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  scientific  and  social  facta  relating  to 
the  present  Bubjeot-matter,  or  who  have  never 
seriously  cwuidered  them,  may  think  it  would 
be  over-sanguine  to  expect  any  general  recog- 
nition of  principles  so  peremptory  as  the  above 
may  at  fLrst  appear  to  them ;  but,  if  so  think- 
ing, they  would  perhaps  have  under-estimated 
the  rapidity  with  which  knowledge  is  now 
increasing  as  to  the  common  interests  said 
mutual  duties  of  mankind  in  respect  of  dan- 
gerous infectious  disease.  In  the  year  1SG5, 
when  the  so-called  cattle-plague  or  steppe- 
muiTBin  was  imported  afresh,  as  a  Icog-fiir- 
gotten  disease,  mto  this  country,  and  waa 
found  to  afieot  very  large  pecuniary  interests, 
furimarily  of  the  chief  landowners  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  secondarily  of  other 
olassea,  an  immensely  valuable  stunnlus  waa 
given  to  the  education  of  the  country,  and 
especially  of  its  Legislature,  in  reptid  to 
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atibility  of  the  infectious  diseases, 
emarkable  zeal  and  ability  which 
time  onward  have  been  Bhown,  in 
adequate  laws  and  admirable  ad- 
ve  arrangements  against  the  diffii- 
Bppe-murrain  and  other  infectious 
'  Farm-Stock,  are  not  likely  to  be 
nanently  absent  in  relation  to  the 
f  Human  Life,  when  once  the  true 
f  the  subject  shall  have  got  to  be 
understood.  John  Sdcon. 

iPT. — In  revising,  for  the  reprint  of 
oary  of  Medicine,  the  above  article, 

1878,  the  writer  has  been  able  to 
original  text  almost  entirely  with- 
),  but  has  to  add  the  following  few 
iferring  to  steps  of  later  progress. 
,  with  regard  to  the  exact  science  of 
iknowledgeof  microphyte-life  as  the 
he  metaboUc  contagia  has  during 
velve  years  advanced  considerably 
Ltent  and  in  minute  accuracy,  and 
tending  to  consolidate  itself  into 
V.  Work  of  especial  value  in  that 
en  done  by  Dr.  Klein  in  respect  of 
and  diphtheria,  and  also  of  the 
lOiith  disease  of  farm-stock, 
rith  regard  to  the  question  of  cases 
perhaps  the  microphytes  of  given 
)efore  infecting  the  human  body, 

multiplied  in  soils  or  waters  of 
B  quality,  an  extremely  interesting 
search  has  been  opened  by  Dr. 
:  his  stndy  of  the  fetiological  re- 
summer  diarrhcea. 

regard  to  the  proper  action  of 
lorities  against  the  spreading  of  dan- 
Lagions  in  their  districts,  it  has  to  be 
t,  in  1889,  an  important  step  towards 
the  first  requisite  for  such  action 
ented  by  the  passing  of  an  Act  for 
Inory  local  Notification  of  cases  of 
Disease  (62  &  68  Vict.,  cap.  72). 
in  the  last  few  years,  by  the  admir- 
es of  Mr.  Power  and  Dr.  Elein,  it 
lade  almost  certain  that  scarlatina 
leria  are  diseases  common  to  man 
si  some  of  the  animals  which  are 
lately  in  his  service  :  both  of  them 
to  be  capable  of  affecting  bovine 
ad  to  be  communicable  by  means 
lUk,  while  diphtheria  appears  also 
sease  which  spreads  among  cats : 
this  extremely  important  addition 
Ige  which  previoiuly  existed,  the 
:e  is  now  strongly  suggesting  itself 
US  of  law  and  administration  in- 
piard  human  society  against  dan- 
actions  of  disease,  must  extend  to 
on  of  adequate  means  for  observing 
slling  the  infectious  diseases  of 
\nd  farm-yard  animals,  and  for 
3at  the  public  health  shall  not  be 
1  through  the  negligent  or  wilful 
a  of  infected  milk.  J.  S. 


CONTINUED  FEV£B8.— Chabac- 
TERS. — Under  the  name  of  Continued  FeverB 
is  included  a  group  of  diseases  which  have 
the  following  characters  in  common  : — 

1.  They  are  attended  with  pyrexia,  or  a 
febrile  condition  sustained  for  a  more  or  less 
definite  period  of  considerable  duration,  with- 
out intermifisiou  or  very  decided  remission, 
and  not  due  to  any  local  inflammation. 
That  is,  the  fever  is  essential,  and  not  merely 
tymptotnatic.  The  distinguishing  feature  of 
pyrexia  is  unnatural  elevation  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body;  but  there  are  other 
symptoms  scarcely  less  constant — increased 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite, 
fiured  tongue,  headache,  chilliness,  and — if 
the  temperature  is  high — various  manifesta- 
tions of  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system. 

2.  They  are  clearly  due  to  the  introduction 
into  the  body  of  ^  poison  from  without,  and 
this  poison  is  reproduced  in  the  system,  so 
that  continued  fevers  are  communicable 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  sufferer  to 
others.  This  statement  would  not  apply  to 
simple  continued  fever  so  called  ;  but  smiple 
continued  fever,  when  not  a  mild  or  abortive 
attack  of  one  or  other  of  the  specific  fevers, 
has  scarcely  anything  in  common  with  them. 

8.  The  continued  fevers  rarely  affect  the 
same  individual  twice.  An  attack  is  pro- 
tective against  subsequent  attacks  of  the 
same  fever.  This  is  much  less  manifest  in 
relapsing  than  in  typhus  and  enteric  fever. 

4.  The  continued  fevers  have  a  more  or 
less  definite  duration.  A  certain  time  inter- 
venes between  the  exposure  to  the  poison  and 
the  onset  of  the  disease,  which  is  called  the 
period  of  -  incubation ;  and  the  disease  is 
divisible  into  the  stages  of  invasion,  domi- 
nance, and  decline. 

5.  In  two  OQt  of  three  continued  fevers  ' 
there  is  a  characteristic  cutaneous  eruption. 

Enuhebation. — The  continued  fevers  are 
typhus,  enteric,  and  relapsing  fever.  Com- 
mon continued  fever,  or  febricula,  often  asso- 
ciated with  them  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
resembles  them  only  as  consisting  in  pyrexia 
not  traceable  to  any  known  local  inflamma- 
tion. It  does  not  conform  to  the  character- 
istics enumerated,  and  cannot  be  brought 
within  any  definition  which  applies  to  the 
true  fevers. 

Diagnosis. — The  continued  fevers  have  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  intermittent  and 
remittent  fevers  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
the  eruptive  fevers  and  some  other  diseases 
on  the  other. 

1.  From  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers 
they  are  distinguished  clinically  by  the  com- 
paratively sustained  high  temperature ;  but 
were  this  all,  the  continuous  character  some- 
times assumed  by  intermittents  and  the  remit- 
tent type  occasionally  seen  in  enteric  fever- 
especially  in  children — would  bring  them  cIofc 
together.  The  essential  distinction  is  that 
indicated  under  the   second  head,  and  is 
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mainly  etiologieaL  Both  kinds  of  fever  are 
due  to  a  poiBon  received  &om  without ;  but 
while  in  otrntinued  fevera  the  sooroe  of  the 
poison  is  for  the  most  part  a  previous  ease  of 
lever  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  poison  is 
generated  anew  in  the  subject  of  the  disease, 
remittents  and  iutermittents  are  of  malarious 
origin,  and  the  poison  is  never  reproduced 
in  we  system,  and  therefore  never  oommuui- 
eated  bv  the  sufferer. 

The  formation  of  the  specific  contagium  of 
oontinued  fevers  within  the  system  during 
the  disease  is  of  course  the  cause  of  their 
spread  by  oontagion.  The  mode  of  tins 
ntread  is  difierent  for  the  di&isrent  fevers. 
TyphuB  and  reUpsii]|[  fovw  are  directly  con- 
tagious in  an  eminent  degree ;  the  poison  is 
contained  in  the  emanations  from  the  skin  or 
lungs,  and  is  capable  of  entering  the  blood  of 
healthy  |>er8ons  by  being  breathed  or  swal- 
lowed;  it  may  also  be  carried  by  fomites. 
Enteric  fever,  if  directly  contagious  at  all,  is 
very  slightly  so  ;  the  contagium  is  apparently 
not  given  off  in  the  breath  or  perspiration, 
but  chiefly  or  exclusively  from  the  bowels, 
and  the  diseEue  is  spread  mainly  by  the  con- 
tamination of  drinkmg- water,  or,  more  rarely, 
by  sewer  gases  or  by  the  emanations  from 
typhoid  ezcreta,e8pe(»aUyafker long  residence 
in  sewers. 

2.  The  distinctions  between  the  continaed 
and  the  erujpUve /even  remain  to  be  pointed 
out.  They  are  of  a  very  slight  character. 
All  tiie  oharaoters  given  of  ^e  continued 
fevers,  including  the  occurrence  of  a  cuta- 
neous eruption,  are  common  to  them  and 
the  eruptive  fevers.  The  differences  are  as 
follows : — 

(a)  The  liability  to  the  eruptive  fevers  is 
almost  universal  in  the  absence  of  protection 
by  a  previous  attack,  and  is  little  affected  by 
the  state  of  health  of  the  individual,  while  the 
liability  to  continued  fever  is  very  variable 
in  different  persons,  and  even  racex,  and  is 
greatly  influenced  by  external'  conditions. 
There  is  no  parallel  in  the  eruptive  fevers 
to  the  predisposition  to  typhus  and  relapsing 
fever  generated  by  overcrowding  and  fiimine. 

(6)  The  protective  influence  of  a  previous 
attack  is  more  marked  in  the  eruptive  fevers, 
t^ni^  not  to  such  a  de^e  as  would  con- 
stitute an  important  distmction.  Instances 
of  small-pox  al  ter  a  previous  attack,  or  after 
vaccination,  and  second  attacks  of  measles 
and  scarlet  fever,  are  not  very  uncommon. 

(c)  "While  in  the  eruptive  fevers  the  specific 
poison  is  considered  to  be  invariably  derived 
from  a  previous  cose,  this  cannot  be  said  with 
the  same  confidence  with  regard  to  the  con- 
tinued fevers.  It  is  true  that,  in  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  attacks  of  typhus,  en- 
teric, and  relapsing  fevers,  the  source  of  the 
poison  can  be  traced,  and  that  as  the  ex- 
perience and  trained  skill  brought  to  bear  on 
the  search  increase,  the  fewerare  the  examples 
in  which  it  fails ;  but  it  cannot  yet  be  said 


definitely  that  these  fevers  are  not  genwated 
anew  under  certain  conditions.  The  con- 
stoucy  with  which  tyidius  and  rdapstng  fever 
follow  in  the  track  of  overcrowding  and 
starvation  is  suji^Btive  of  spontaneous  origin; 
but  in  this  country  typhus  is  never  so  com- 
pletely extinct  that  foci  of  infection  are  want- 
ing, and  epidemics  of  relapsing  fever  may 
be  imported.  Enteric  fever,  again,  appears 
from  time  to  time  under  circumstances  which 
appear  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  poison 
having  been  derived  from  a  previous  cose, 
though  in  most  instances  of  epidemic  pre- 
valence of  the  disease,  there  is  concluidve 
evidence  of  specific,  and  not  merely  geoer^ 
contamination  of  the  air  or  water.  It  is  not, 
however,  necessary  to  enter  upon  this  con- 
troversy here,  or  to  do  more  than  aUude  to 
the  question  whether  or  not  their  eontogia 
are  of  the  nature  of  organic  germs.  Sea 
CoiTTAaiOK ;  and  Zyhe. 

The  fevers  will  be  fully  described  under 
their  rrapective  names. 

'  William  H.  Bboadbent. 

CONTBACTZON,  Htuoular  {eon- 
iraho,  I  draw  together). — A  term  applied  to 
the  action  or  to  the  shortening  of  a  muscle 
from  any  cause,  whether  in  healtii  or  in 
disease.   5m  Spasm. 

COWTBA-INDICATION.— Any  cir- 
cumstance which  forbids  the  employment  of 
therapeutic  measures  otiierwin  indicated. 

OONTBE-COTJF  (Fr.),  Counter-stroke. 
An  injury  of  a  part  opposite  to  but  distant 
from  Uiat  to  which  force  is  ^^ilied,  as  by  a 
fall  or  direct  blow.  Contre-coup  is  diiefly 
observed  in  injuries  of  the  skulL 

CONTUSIOir  {contmido,  I  bruise}.— A 
bruise  or  injury  of  the  soft  ports  without 
breach  of  surface. 

COirVAIiESCEKCE  {con,  with;  and 
valeteOj  I  ^row  well). — The  period  of  eon- 
valeteenee  signifies  that  period  during  which  a 
patient  is  inrogressing  towards  recovery,  and 
is  returning  to  a  state  of  health  after  having 
suffered  from  an  illness.  When  the  health 
has  been  completely  restored,  convsJescence 
is  said  to  be  established,  and  the  patient  is 
regarded  as  convalescent.  The  word  is  used 
most  commonly  in  association  with  fevers, 
inflammatory  diseases,  and  other  acute  affec- 
tions. Convalescence  may  be  ushered  in  by 
a  crisis,  and  become  speedily  established ;  or 
it  may  be  very  slow  and  protracted  in  its 
progress,  which  is  also  often  interrupted  by 
relapses,  complications,  or  sequels.  Patients 
frequently  require  careful  watching  and 
judicious  treatment  while  becoming  convales- 
cent, as  they  are  apt  to  retard  or  even  prevent 
their  recovery,  and  to  lay  the  fbnndaticm  for 
I>ermanent  disease,  by  neglect  of  due  precau- 
tions, especially  as  regards  their  diet.  Much 
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injnrj  is  not  uncommonly  inflicted  by  the 
injadicions  administration  of  medicines,  and 
the  employment  of  other  means  which  are 
supposed  to  hasten  convaleecence ;  bat,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  can  nndtmbtedly  often  be 
promoted  by  suitable  measures. 

Fbedbbiok  T.  Bobebtb. 

0OWYOI.UTIOirS  OF  TEE  BRAIN 
snd  OOBTEX  03SRWBRT,  Iiesions  of. 

The  pathology  of  the  cortex  cerebri  is  etiU 
comparatively  in  its  infancy.  The  older  re- 
cords and  obserrations,  made  while  the  idea 
was  still  prevalent  that  the  convolutions  of 
the  brain  had  no  definite  dispositions  and  re- 
lations, and  that  the  various  parts  of  the 
hemispheres  were  functionally  equivalent,  are 
not  sufficiently  exact  to  be  made  the  basis  of 
truBtworthy  cUnioal  and  physiological  ooncla- 
gions.  Becent  anatomical  investigation  into 
the  topography  and  homologies  of  the  cerebral 
convolutions,  and  the  experimental  researches 
of  Hitzig,  the  writer,  and  others  in  reference 
to  the  results  of  eleotriool  irritation  of  the 
bxaia,  have  dheeted  greatn  attention  to^  m- 
curate  topograj^ueal  desor^ttions  of  the  lesions 
of  cortex  in  connexwa  with  observed 
dinical  symptoms.  Up  to  a  comparatively 
recent  date  physicians  and  physiologiete 
gmeraUy  held  by  the  views  of  Flonrens, 
based  on  experimental  investigation  of  the 
brains  of  the  lower  classes  of  animals.  Ac- 
cording to  Flourens  the  hemispheres  were 
concerned  purely  with  intelligence— a  faculty 
one  and  indivisible ;  and  each  part  of  the 
hemisphere  possessed  the  functions  of  the 
whole,  so  that,  if  part  were  destroyed,  func- 
tional compensation  might  be  effected  by  the 
parts  which  remained.  These  views  seemed 
satidGa^toril^  to  explain  the  cases,  not  uncom- 
mon, in  which,  notwithsUmding  tiie  existence 
of  ezteiuiTe  lesions  in  the  hemispheres,  no 
symptoms  were  observed  during  life.  The 
freqaent  association  of  aphasia  with  a  limited 
lesion  of  the  cortex  cerebri,  vaguely  indicated 
by  Bouillaud  and  Dax,  and  definitely  fixed 
by  Broca  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
uird  left  frontal  convolution,  was  a  step 
towards  localisation  of  function  in  the  brain, 
which,  however,  met  with  much  opposition 
and  counter-facts.  The  clinical  and  patholo- 
gical observations  of  Hughlings  JacKson  in 
reference  to  the  causation  of  limited  and  uni- 
lateral epileptiform  convulsions  were  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  physiology  and 
patholt^  of  the  cortex.  These  convulsions 
ha  attnbnted  to  irritative  or  discharging 
lenons  of  the  grey  matter  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  corpus  striatum  in  the  opposite 
bemi>[Aere. 

Hiysiologioal  experiment  has  demonstrated 
the  eorrectness  of  the  views  advanced  by 
EnghlingB  Jackson,  and  shown  that,  not  onlj^^ 
can  movements  be  excited  by  electrical  irri- 
tation of  certain  regions  of  the  cortex,  but  also 
that  definite  oombinations  of  muscular  move- 


ments  uniformly  result  from  stimulation  of 
certain  specialised  areas  within  this  region. 

Physiological  experiment  is,  as  to  precision 
in  its  resitlts,  considerably  in  advance  of 
clinical  observation,  and,  from  the  nature  of 
the  two  methods,  this  is  what  might  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  investigation  of  diseases  of  the  brain 
is  surrounded  by  special  difficulties.  Thou^ 
as  shown  by  physiolo^cal  experiment,  £be 
brain  is  capable  of  bem^  mapped  out  into 
different  regions  possessmg  different  func- 
tions, yet  the  brain  acts  as  a  whole,  and  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  analyse  the  facts  of 
disease,  and  to  distinguish  with  certainty 
between  the  effects  directly  dependent  on  the 
locality  of  the  brain,  and  those  due  to  the  in- 
direct influence  exerted  on  the  functions  of 
neigfabonring  regions  and  on  the  brain  as  a 
whole. 

That  the  brain  is  diseased  in  insanity, 
functionally  or  organically,  is  a  Coct  now  uni- 
versally admitted ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
lesions  which  oaufie  objective  symptoms  in 
the  domain  of  motion  and  sensation  need  not 
cause  mental  derangement,  and  also  that 
lesions  which  cause  mentel  derangement 
need  not  manifest  themselves  in  any  dis- 
coverable disorders  of  sensation  or  motion. 
In  fact,  for  purposes  of  ideation  we  have 
practically  two  brains;  for,  though  motion 
and  sensation  will  be  paralysed  on  the  oppo- 
site side  by  destruction  of  one  hemisphere, 
yet  intelligence  and  thought  are  possible 
through  the  hemisphere  which  remains. 

Various  forms  of  lesion  have  bften  found  in 
the  brains  of  the  insane,  including  morbid 
conditions  as  to  vasciUority,  d^eneration  of 
the  blood-vessels,  and  degeneration  of  the 
nerve-cells,  neuroglia,  and  membranes ;  but  no 
constant  relation  nas  as  yet  been  established 
between  air^  one  form  of  degeneration  and  any 
one  form  of  mental  alienation,  or  between  the 
latter  and  any  localised  lesion.  Nor  has  it 
been  clearly  established  whether  the  forms 
of  degeneration  found  in  the  brains  of  the 
chronically  insane  are  the  result  or  the  cause 
of  the  mental  disorders.  An  exception,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  made  in  favour  of  general 

EaraJyeis  of  the  msane,  where  there  seems  to 
e  a  definite  connexion  between  the  anatomi- 
cal lesion  and  the  symptoms  manifested.  In 
this  disease  we  find  as  a  constant,  if  not  the 
only  &otor,  a  form  of  chronic  encephalitis, 
Ejecting  chiefly  the  cortical  regions  which 
physioU^^al  experiment  has  shown  to  be  the 
motor  zone  of  the  hemispheres.  This  lesion 
is  associated  with  progressive  motorparalyms, 
varied  with  intercurrent  epileptiform  and 
apoplectiform  seizures,  and  with  mental 
symptoms  characterised  generally  by  exalted 
ideas  and  delusions  as  to  wealth,  power,  and 
grandeur.  The  motor  symptoms  are  readily 
accounted  for  by  the  locality  and  character 
of  the  cerebral  lesion,  but  the  relation  be- 
tween this  and  the  mental  e^ymptoms  is  a 
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subject  which  psyohologicid  analysis  has  yet 

to  elucidate. 

The  objective  symptoms  of  cortical  lesions 
depend  on  their  locality,  and  ou  whether  they 
exercise  an  irritative  or  destructive  in6uence 
on  the  parts  they  invade.  From  the  locali- 
sation point  of  view  alone  the  intimate  nature 
of  the  morbid  process  is  imimportant,  except 


Fio.  80.-  -Sicle  view  of  the  Left  Hemisphere  of  tho 
Monkey-  The  areae  hare  the  nme  ugmficatioii  as 
in  the  next  figure. 

in  BO  &T  as  its  irritative  or  destructive 
character  is  concerned.  Lesions,  such  as 
ituDoars,  which  from  their  very  nature  exer- 
cise important  indirect  effects  on  the  ence- 
phalon  as  a  whole,  apart  from  their  effects  on 
the  regione  which  they  directly  invade,  can 
rarely  be  exactly  localised,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  separating  the  direct  and  indirect 
symptoms  from  each  other  and  referring  each 
to  its  exact  cause.  Also  no  rigid  conclusions 
ae  regards  localisation  can  be  drawn  irom 
morbid  affections  of  the  hemispheres  which 
extend  over  a  large  area,  such  as  the  various 
forms  of  meningitis  and  meningo- encepha- 
litis. In  all  these  cases  the  nature  of  the 
affection  must  be  diagnosed  from  its  own 
general  and  special  characters;  its  ^losition 
and  extent  in  the  brain  being  arrived  at 
awroximatdy  from  a  eonsideratitm  of  the 
effects  of  accurately  circumscribed  lesions,  as 
determined  by  careful  clinical  and  pathologi- 
cal observation  and  physiological  experiment. 

The  brain  may  be  considered  as  divided 
into  a  motor  and  a  aenaory  zone. 

Motor  Zone. — The  motor  zone  includes 
the  convolutions  bounding  the  fissure  of 
Rclando,  viz.  the  ascending  frontal  (pre- 
central),  the  ascending  parietal  (post-central), 
and  postero-parietal  lobule,  the  base  of  the 
three  frontal  convolutions,  and  the  internal 
or  mesial  aspect  of  the  sn,me  convolutions,  or 
maigina]  g^is.  In  this  zone  are  differen- 
tiated centres  for  the  movements  of  the 
[rank,  limbs,  head,  and  eyes,  and  those  of 
the  mouth,  tongue,  larynx,  and  correlated 
muscles.  The  centres  of  the  lower  limb  are 
situated  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  cen- 
tral convolutions  and  in  the  ]>aracentral 
lobule  or  posterior  part  of  the  marginal  con- 
volution (numerals  1  and  2,  figs.  80  and  81). 
The  centres  for  the  foot  and  toes  are  more 
especially  posterior  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
hosure  of  Rolando ;  those  of  the  thigh  and 
leg  anterior  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the 


same  fissure.  The  centre  for  the  arm  is 
situated  below  that  of  the  leg,  and  partly  in 
front  of  it,  and  occupies  the  middle  third,  or 
rather  two-fourths  of  the  central  convolu- 
tions (8,  4,  6,  6,  7,  a,  6,  c,  (2,  figs.  SO  and  81). 


y^n.  31.— Side  ricw  of  tho  Irtft  Hemisphere  in 
Han,  with  the  ai-eas  of  tho  cerebral  oonvolntiona. 
The  effects  of  stimnlation  of  oach  aroa,  as  ascertained 
by  experiments  on  the  brain  of  the  monkey,  are  sab- 
joined. 

I,  9  (at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  fiasore  of 

Rolando).    Movements  of  the  foot  and  leg. 

8,  i.  Complex  movements  of  the  opposite  leg  and 
arm,  and  of  the  trunk,  &a  in  swinuning. 

a,  b,  c,  d.  Ascending  parietal  oonvolotion.  Indi- 
vidnal  and  combined  movements  of  the  fingers  and 
wrist  of  the  opposite  hand. 

6.  Posterior  extremity  of  the  superior  frontal  con- 
volution. Extension  forward  of  the  opposite  arm  and 
hand. 

0.  Upper  part  of  ascending  frontal  convolntion. 
Supination  and  flexion  of  the  opposite  foreami. 

7.  Median  portion  of  ascending  frontal  convolu- 
tion. Retraction  and  elevation  of  tbeopposite  angle 
of  the  mouth. 

8.  Lower  part  of  the  ascending  frontal  oonvolotioii. 
Elevation  of  ala  noft  and  upper  lip,  with  d«i«eauon 
of  lower  lip. 

9  and  10.  Inferior  extremity  of  ascending  frontal 

convolntion  (Broca's  convolution).  Movements  of 
the  mouth,  tongue  and  larynx.    Action  bilateral. 

II.  Between  the  inferior  extremities  of  the  ascend- 
ing frontal  and  the  asoendin^  parietal  convolations. 
Betnction  <^  the  opoosite  angle  of  the  mouth ;  and 
the  head  tamed  sligiitly  to  one  side. 

12.  Posterior  portions  of  superior  and  middle 
frontal  convolutions.  Eyes  opened  widely;  papils 
dilated ;  head  and  eyes  tamed  towards  opposite  side. 

18  and  18'.  Bupra-maiginal  lobule,  angolar  gyrus, 
and  occipital  lobe.  Eyes  moved  towards  the  oppo 
site  side,  with  an  upward  (18)  or  a  downward  (IS') 
deviation.  The  pupils  generally  contracted.  (Centre 
of  vision.) 

14.  Infra- marginal  (superior  tempore- sphenradal) 
convolution.  Pricking  of  opposite  ear;  head  and  eyes 
turned  to  opposite  side;  pupils  luge^  dilsAed. 
(Centre  of  h^fing.) 

In  this  area  may  be  diffarentiated  centres  for 
the  upper  arm  (protraction),  (6,  figs.  80  and 
81),  and  retraction  (4,  figs.  80  and  81) ;  move- 
ments of  the  forearm,  viz.  flexion,  supination, 
&c.  (6,  figs.  80  and  81) ;  and  those  of  the  wrist, 
fingers,  and  thumb  (o^  6,  o,  oE,  80  and  81). 
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imal  movements  of  the  apper  ex- 
re  repreBented  most  in  the  upper 
is  atea  ;  the  distal  movements,  that 
'  the  finger  and  thumb,  most  at  the 
■„  Below  the  arm  area,  aud  occu- 
lower  third  of  the  centra)  convolu- 
te centre  for  the  movements  of  the 
bh,  and  tongue  and  larynx,  Ac.  (7, 8, 
The  upper  facial  movements  are 
1  more  particularly  in  front  of  7,  8 
ad  31),  and  those  of  the  piatysma 
3  fissure  of  Rolando  (11,  fif^.  80  and 
movements  of  the  mouth,  tongue, 
E  are  represented  more  particularly 
er  part  of  this  area  (9,  10,  figs.  30 
rhe  centres  for  the  adduction  of  the 
,8  are  situated  more  particularly  at 

portion  of  the  ascending  &ontal 
>n,  immediately  posterior  to  the 

sulcus.  The  centres  for  the  lateral 
ts  of  the  head  and  eyes  are  situated 
se  of  the  frontal  convolutions  (figs. 
1).  The  areas  or  centres  for  the 
eyes,  arm  and  leg,  extend  over  the 
f  the  hemisphere  into  the  mesial 
narginal  convolution.  In  this  con- 
30stenor  to  the  centres  for  the  head 
and  arm,  are  centralised  the  move- 
the  trunk,  and,  behind  these,  those 
;.  The  prefrontal  area,  that  is  to 
gion  in  advance  of  the  anterior  ex- 
:  the  precentral  sulcus,  though  ana- 
related  to  the  motor  tracts  of  the 
ipsule,  is  a  so-called  non-excitable 
t  is  to  say,  it  gives  no  outward 
to  electrical  stimulation  hke  the 
tove  described. 

ve  lesion*  of  the  motor  zone  proper, 
ay  be  induced  by  syphiUtic  lesions, 
gpicula  of  bone,  depressed  fructiures, 
I  of  the  membranes,  Ac,  cause  con- 
ivhich  may  remain  limited  to  one 
ae  group  of  muscles,  without  loss  of 
less,  or  affect  the  whole  of  the  oppo* 
'ith  loss  of  consciousness,  or  become 
)88  bilateral  with  all  the  symptoms 
(served  in  so-called  idiopathic  epi- 

onvulsive  phenomena  begin  always 
ue  way,  and  if  they  frequently  re- 
klised  in  one  limb  or  one  group  of 
nd  especially  if  paralytic  symptoms 
Jiemselves,  the  exact  position  of  the 
the  oi)poBite  hemisphere  may  be 
-  diagnosed. 

Uive  lesioTi*  of  the  motor  zone  cause 
r  limited  paralysis  of  voluntary 
t  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  ac- 
I  the  lesion  affects  the  whole  of  the 
le,  or  is  limited  to  special  centres 
is  area.  The  causes  of  destructive 
the  cortex  may  be  various — hfemor- 
eration  by  wounds,  4eo.  One  of  the 
mon  causes  is  embolism  or  throm' 
ihe  arteries  supplying  the  cortical 
aa.   These  ore  derived  from  the 


Sylvian  artery  of  the  middle  cerebral.  The 
cortical  branches  may  he  occluded  without 
interfering  with  the  circulation  in  the  corpus 
striatum,  which  is  supplied  by  special 
branches,  as  shown  by  Uie  researches  of 
Duret  and  Heubner. 

When  the  motor  zone  is  affected  by  a  general 
destructive  lesion,  complete  hemiplegia  of  the 
opposite  side  results,  in  all  respects  like  that 
resulting  from  destructive  lesion  of  the  corpus 
striatum  and  anterior  portion  of  the  internal 
capsule.  In  this  form  of  paralysis  the  loss  of 
motion  is  most  marked  in  those  movements 
which  are  most  independent ;  hence  the  arm 
is  more  paralysed  than  the  leg  or  face,  and 
the  hand  more  paralysed  than  the  shoulder 
movements  of  the  arm.  This  has  been  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact,  that  the  centres  for 
bilateral  movements  are  intimately  associated 
in  the  lower  gangha :  hence  the  stimulus 
from  one  hemisphere  can  to  a  certain  extent 
call  forth  the  action  of  the  conjoint  motor 
nuclei.  The  electrical  contractility  and  nutri- 
tion of  the  muscles  is  not  affected  by  paralysis 
of  cerebral  origin.  The  nutrition  of  the 
muscles  may,  however,  suffer  from  disuse, 
and  frequently  paralyses  of  cortical  origin 
are  followed  after  a  time  by  rigidity  and 
contracture,  with  descending  sclerosis  of 
the  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  crura,  pons,  and 
lateral  tracts  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  some 
cases  the  descending  degeneration  invades 
the  anterior  comua  of  the  spinal  cord,  and 
atrophy  of  the  paralysed  muscles  ensues. 
Occasionally  from  limited  lesions  of  the  cor- 
tical motor  area  complete  hemiplegia  may 
occur  on  the  opposite  side,  for  the  time  at 
least.  This  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
sudden  establishment  of  a  destructive  lesion 
may  cause  such  commotion  or  perturbation 
of  the  centres  in  general,  that  their  functions 
ore  for  .the  time  suspended.  But  in  such 
cases  those  centres  which  have  been  only 
functionally  suspended  agam  resume  their 
functions,  and  the  paralysis  disappears  except 
of  those  movements  the  centres  of  which 
hftve  been  permanently  damaged. 

Limited  lesions  of  the  motor  zone  cause 
paralysis  of  those  movements  the  centres  of 
which  the  lesion  invades.  The  result  is  not 
complete  hemiplegia,  but  a  monoplegia  or 
di»8oeiated  paralysis.  Hence,  from  a  cortical 
lesion  we  may  get  a  paralysis  of  the  arm,  or 
of  the  arm  and  face,  or  of  the  leg  and  arm,  or 
of  the  face  alone,  or  of  the  lateral  movements 
of  the  head  and  eyes.  If  the  leg  is  specially 
paralysed,  the  lesion  is  in  the  upper  third  of 
the  central  convolution ;  if  the  arm,  in  the 
middle  third  of  the  central  convolution ;  if 
the  face,  in  the  lower  third  of  the  central 
convolution,  and  we  may  more  precisely 
localise  the  lesion  in  the  upper  or  lower  half 
of  these  respectively,  according  as  the  proxi- 
mal or  distal  movements  are  more  particularly 
affected.  The  lesion  which,  while  circum- 
Boribed  at  first,  causes  a  monoplegia,  may 
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advance  to  other  centreB,  and  after  a  time 
produce  general  hemiple^a  of  the  opposite 
side.  Hemiplegia  so  restdtiug  is  a  Bacoession 
of  monoplegua,  and  is  a  sore  indication  of 
cortical  Msease.-  It  is  to  be  noted  that  de- 
stmotive  lesion  of  the  month-oentte  (Broca'B 
region)  on  one  side  does  not  cause  paralysis 
of  articulation  or  phonation,  owing  to  the  fiuit 
that  each  centre  has  a  more  or  less  complete 
bilateral  influence  over  the  movements  of  the 
month  and  tongue  and  larynx.  DeBtructive 
lesion  of  this  centre  in  the  left  hemisphere 
generally  gives  rise  to  aphasia  without  para- 
lysis of  articulation  {Mee  Apkasia).  In  bi* 
lateral  lesions  there  is  both  aphasia  imd 
paralysis  of  articulation  {aee  Dr.  Barlow's 
case,  Brit.  Med.  Joum.  1877,  vol.  iL  p.  108). 
Limited  cortical  motor  lesions  are  frequently 
associated  with  transitory  rigidity  of  Uie  op- 
posite side  of  the  body ;  and  occasionally  also 
with  unilateral  oonvnlsions,  owing  to  the 
morbid  process  inducing  JrribUion  of  the 
neighbouring  centres. 

Unilateral  destruction  of  the  oonlo-motor 
area  causes  a  temporary  conjugate  deviation 
of  the  head  and  eyes  to  the  side  of  lesion,  a 
condition  which  is  frequently  seen  in  the 
early  stages  of  hemiplegia,  and  it  is  due  to 
the  unantsfonised  action  of  the  centre  in 
the  sotmd  hemisphere.  But  the  effects  of 
imilateral  destruction  of  this  centre  are  not 
permanent,  hence  lesion  of  this  region  may 
appear  entirely  latent.  Lesions  of  the  pre- 
frontal region  cannot  with  certainty  be  dia- 
gnosed. Not  infrequently  they  give  rise  to  an 
irritable  dementia ;  but  it  is  ditUcult  to  dis- 
tinguish this  from  tiie  general  symptoms  of 
otherfbzmsofcerelffal  disease,  Buoh  as  tumour, 
abscess,  uid  the  like. 

Subcortical  lesions  of  tiie  motor  zone  cause 
symptoms  not  readily,  if  at  all,  distinguish- 
able from  lesions  of  the  corteii  itself.  They  are 
perhaps  less  frequently  quite  limited,  owing 
to  the  close  relation  of  the  various  tracts  coa- 
verging  towards  the  internal  capsule,  though 
occasionally  they  have  the  character  of  dif- 
ferentiated monoplegise.  Theoretically,  ac- 
cording to  the  results  of  experiment,  irritative 
lesions  of  the  medullary  fibres  should  produce 
only  tonic,  and  not  clonic,  epileptiform  spasms 
of  the  related  muscular  groups ;  but,  practi- 
cally, this  is  not  a  reliable  test,  inasmuch  as 
these  lesions  are  apt  to  cause  also  cortical  irri- 
tation and  clonic  convulsionBOf  the  usual  type. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  of  paralysis 
from  disease  of  the  cortex  sensation  naa  been 
unimpaired ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  num- 
ber of  cases  have  been  put  on  record  in  which, 
with  lesions  of  various  kinds  (inolnding  tn* 
mours)  implicating  the  motor  zone,  there  has 
been  paralysis,  not  only  of  motion,  but  also 
of  sensation  in  4  greater  or  less  degree.  But, 
whereas  paralysis  of  motion  is  invariably 
caused  by  truly  destructive  lesions  of  the 
motor  area,  anesthesia  is  onlv  of  occasional 
occurrence  in  connexion  with  apparently 


similar  lesions.  There  is  no  relation  between 
the  extent,  degree,  or  duration  of  the  motor 

rftlysiii  and  the  impairment  of  sensation ; 
there  ma;rt>e  the  most  complete  juralysie 
of  motion  with  perfect  sensibility  m  all  its 
forms,  cutaneous  na  weU  as  muscular ;  and 
the  motor  jHuwlysis  may  remain  when  the 
ansBstheeia,  if  any,  has  entirely  disa^meared. 

The  centres  of  common  and  tacule  sensi- 
bility have  been  shown  by  the  writer's  ex- 
periments, and  those  of  Horsley  and  Schafer, 
to  be  situated  in  the  &lciform  or  limbic  lobe, 
and  many  of  the  recorded  coses  of  amesthesia 
in  connexion  with  lesions  affecting  the  motor 
zone  can  be  shown  to  have  directly  impli- 
cated either  this  lobe  or  the  sensory  tracts  of 
the  internal  capsule,  and  we  may  legitimately 
assume,  even  if  we  cannot  demonstrate,  a 
similar  direct  or  indirect  implication  of  these 
regions  in  the  ease  of  others.  The  sli^t  de< 
gree  of  uuestfaesia  afteting  the  fingers  more 
particularly  which  has  been  most  fluently 
noted  in  connexion  with  cortical  motor  para- 
lysis, is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  to  be  regarded 
as  the  beginning  or  the  renmant  of  a  general 
hemianeasthesia,  due  to  direct  or  indirect  im- 
plication of  the  sensory  tracts. 

Sensory  Zone. — Experiments  on  mon- 
keys and  other  animals,  by  the  complemental 
methods  of  excitation  and  destruction,  have 
shown  that  in  the  regions  behind  and  below 
the  motor  zone  there  are  differentiated  cen- 
tres for  the  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  common 
and  tactile  sensibility,  smell,  and  taste. 

The  experiments  of  the  writer  indicate  that 
the  viaufU  centre  is  situated  in  the  angular 
gyrus  and  occipital  lobe,  or  oceipito-aiiRular 
region;  though  those  of  Hunk  and  Schftfbr 
would  limit  titus  centre  to  the  occipital  lobe. 
TTnilateral  lesion  of  the  angular  gyrus,  or 
occipital  lobe,  may  remain  latent;  but  if  it  in 
such  as  to  cause  extensive  destruction  of  the 
medullary  fibres  of  this  region,  homonymous 
hemianopia  towards  the  opposite  side  is  the 
result.  This  is  -  partici^arl^  frequent  in 
connexion  with  lesions  invadmg  the  mesial 
aspect  (ouneus)  of  the  occipital  lobe.  De- 
structive lesions  of  the  angular  gyrus  of  the 
left  hemisphere  commonly  cause  word-blind- 
ness, and  allied  defects  in  visual  ideation. 
Hemianopia  may  be  caused  also  by  lesion  of 
the  optic  tract,  or  of  the  corpora  geniculata. 
Uncomplicated  hemianopia  from  cerebral 
lesion  is  comparatively  rare.  Usually  it  is 
associated  with  some  degree  of  hemiames- 
thesia,  owing  to  implication  of  the  adjacent 
sensory  tracts,  or,  it  may  be,  with  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  hemiuegia.  In  cerebral 
hemianopia,  a  pencil  of  light  thrown  on  the 
anssthetic  side  causes  contraction  of  the 
pupils ;  whereas,  if  the  lesion  is  in  the  optic 
tract  no  reaction  occurs  (Wilbrand's  test). 
Irritative  lesions  of  the  angular  gyrus  not 
infrequently  give  rise  to  subjective  ocular 
spectra,  or  visual  hallucinations. 
The  auditory  centre  is  situated  mainly, 
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cIuBively,  ID  the  superior  tempcpral 
Dwing  to  the  bilateral  relations  of 
re,  unilateral  lesion  may  caase  no  ap- 

Bymptoms.  If,  however,  the  lesion 
superior  temporal  gyras  of  the  left 
re,  word-dea&ess  is  asnally  met 
lis  does  not  occur  in  connexion  with 
any  other  part  of  the  temporal  lobe, 
that  the  superior  temporal  gyrus  is 
Deafness  from  cerebral  diBease  is 
.  In  order  that  this  should  occur, 
essary  that  the  superior  temporal 
ould  be  destroyed  on  both  sides. 
)  only  two  cases  on  record  of  such 
1  lesion ;  one  reported  by  Shaw  {Ar- 

Medicine,  February,  1882),  and  an- 
Wernicke  and  Friedlander  {Fortfch. 

March,  1888).    In  both  cases  total 

waa  observed.  In  monkeys,  how- 
iplete  destruction  of  this  region  on 
8  does  not  entirely  abolish  sensitive- 
unorous  vibrations  {Cronnian  Lec- 
I  Cerebral  Localisation,  Ferrier, 
i'here  are  several  cases  on  record 
live  lesions  of  this  region  causing 
D  auditory  sensations,  or  epilepsy 
in  by  an  auditory  aura  {ibid), 
fitre  of  tactile  and  common  tenti- 
situated  in  the  falciform  or  limbic 
above  mentioned  (gyrus  fomicatus 
s  hippocampi).  This  conclusion  is 
ilmoet  entirety  on  the  results  of  ex- 
8  on  monkeys.  Pathological  evidence 
r  of  the  localisation  of  the  tactile 

this  region  is  as  yet  scanty, 
ments  on  monkeys  indicate  that  the 
r  smell  and  taste  are  situated  in  close 
,0  each  other  at  the  lower  extremity 
mporal  lobe,  or  region  of  the  hippo- 
obule  (see  Croonian  Lectures,  aup. 

atomical  relations  of  the  olfactory 
rell  M  the  resultsof  electrical  stimu- 
dicate  that  the  olfactory  centre  is 
1  relation  with  the  nostril  on  the 
3,  and  cases  have  been  reported  in 
lell  has  been  affected  cn  the  same 
ne  cerebral  lesion.  Bat  the  facts  of 
hemianeesthesia,  functional  and  or- 
Ucate  that  some  at  least  of  the  olfao- 
te  pass  into  the  opposite  hemisphere 
f  the  internal  capsule.  It  was  sup- 
'  Meynert  thut  the  olfactory  tracts 
i  in  the  anterior  commissure,  but  this 
ed  by  the  anatomical  and  experi- 
nvestigatinns  of  von  Gudden  and 

There  are  several  cases  on  record 
Live  olfactory  sensation  in  connexion 
lOurs  and  other  irritative  lesions  im- 

the  region  of  tlie  uncinate  gyrus  in 
ckson  and  Beevor,  Brain,  October, 
rhe  exact  position  of  the  centres  of 

not  been  determined  either  by  ex- 
al  research  or  by  clinical  observation, 
vidence  is  in  favour  of  their  being 
in  cloEe  relation  to  those  of  smell. 


Tbeatment. — The  principles  of  localisation 
above  indicated,  combined  with  those  of  an- 
tiseptic surgery,  have  in  recent  years  been  in 
several  instances  successfully  appUed  to  the 
treatment  of  certain  forms  of  cerebral  disease 
otherwise  hopeless  ('Cerebral  Localisation  in 
its  Practical  Relations,'  Ferrier,  £ratn,  1889; 
and  ibid..  Mills).  These  include  traumatic 
cysts  and  extravasations,  the  position  of  which 
has  been  determined  by  the  symptoms,  as 
well  as  cases  of  tumour  and  abscess,  the 
last  more  particularly  in  connexion  with 
disease  of  the  middle  ear,  Excisions  of  ir- 
ritable portions  of  the  cortex  have  also  been 
undert^en  for  the  cure  of  focal  epilepsy ;  in 
some  instances  with  benefit,  though  in  others 
withoQt  material  improvement. 

Up  to  the  month  of  December,  1880, 
eighteen  cases  of  cerebral  tumour  had  been 
operated  upon.  Of  these,  seven  were  suc- 
cessfully removed.  Of  the  remaining  eleven 
cases  (including  three  cases  of  tumour  of  the 
cerebellum,  and  five  of  miremovable  tumours, 
two  of  them  operated  on  in  extremis)  nine 
have  died  &om  various  causes,  including 
septic  inflammation,  cerebral  oedema,  or  shock. 
This  gives  a  mortality  of  fifty  per  cent.  Con- 
trasted with  the  latest  statistics  of  trephining 
for  all  causes,  or  of  the  mortality  from  the 
major  operations  in  surgery,  we  have  reason 
to  regard  the  surgical  treatment  of  cerebral 
tumour  as  having  achieved  an  encouraging 
measure  of  success,  and  probably  greater  suc- 
cesses may  be  attained  in  future  when  the 
conditions  of  successful  operation  and  after- 
treatment  have  become  better  known.  In  the 
absence  of  definite  indications  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  tumour,  and  as  to  whether  it  is 
situated  on,  in,  or  beneath  the  cortex,  tre- 
phining is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  justifiable 
as  a  diEignustic  measure  ;  for  if  the  tumour 
should,  after  all,  not  be  removable,  the  risks  of 
the  operation  itself  are  less  than  the  evil  of 
allowing  a  case  to  perish  which  the  autopsy 
might  prove  to  be  one  which  could  have  been 
dealt  with  successfully. 

D.  Febrieb. 

COirVUIiSIONS.— Synon.  :  Eclampsia; 
Fr.  Convulsions ;  Ger.  Krampfen. 

Definition. — This  term  is  conmionly  given 
to  more  or  less  general,  purposeless  muscular 
contractions,  occurring  simultaneously  and 
successively  for  a  variable  time^constituting 
a  '  fit '  of  this  or  that  kind.  It  is  aluo,  how- 
ever,  applied  at  times  to  certain  more  locahsed 
purposeless  contractions,  though  these  would 
be  more  appropriately  (and  are  in  the  ma- 

1'ority  of  cases)  termed  spasms.  The  latter, 
ike  convulsions,  are  of  two  kinds,  tonic  and 
clonic. 

Classifications. — Convulsions  have  been 
variously  classified  by  different  authors  ac- 
cording to  the  different  points  of  view  from 
which  they  have  been  regarded.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  their  causation,  it  was  the 
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cuBtom  of  older  writers  to  recognise  both  ft 
clinical  and  a  physiological  division  into 
classes.  From  the  former  standpoint  there 
was  the  division  into  (1)  primary  or  essential; 
{2}  sympathetic ;  and  (8)  symptomatic :  whilst 
from  the  physiological  point  of  view  convul- 
sions were  diWded  into  (1)  centric  ;  and  {2) 
exuentric.  These  classifications  are  altogether 
arbitrary  and  superficial,  and  will  not  stand 
the  test  of  a  critical  examination— though 
the  first  of  them  is  to  a  certain  extent  useful. 
Again,  looking  to  the  distribution  of  the 
convulsions,  or  to  the  parts  involved,  the 
claaaificatiun  that  has  been  adopted  by  various 
writers  may  be  summarised  as  follows : — 
(1)  external  convulsions — a,  general ;  b,  uni- 
lateral; c,  partial ;  {2)  internal  convultioTia. 

These  various  terms  need  Uttle  explanation, 
though  before  referring  to  a  more  recent  and 
more  strictlv  scientific  classification  something 
requires  to  be  said  in  regard  to  them. 

Convulsions  are  termed  primary  or  etaen- 
tial  when  they  occur  either  without  assignable 
cause,  from  mental  or  moral  perturbations, 
or  as  a  result  of  some  local  irritation.  They 
are  called  tympatk^tic  when  the  oonvulsiona 
declare  thems^ves  as  a  prelude  to,  or  in  the 
course  of,  any  of  the  specific  fevers,  as  a  con- 
sequenoe  of  acute  pulmonary  or  renal  affec- 
tions, or  in  association  with  disordered  states 
or  structural  diseases  of  any  of  the  organs  of 
the  body  other  than  those  of  the  nervous 
system;  while  the  name  symptomatic  has 
been  applied  to  the  con^-ulsions  which  occur 
as  a  result  of  injury  or  structural  disease  of 
the  nervous  system  itself.  The  unilateral 
convulsions  which  affvct  one  half  of  the  body 
only,  as  well  as  other  more  partial  convul- 
sions, are  almost  entirely  confined  to  this 
latter  group,  though  general  convulsions  of 
the  symptomatic  type  are  perhaps  just  as 
frequently  met  with.  The  so-called  internal 
convulsions  constitute  an  ill-defined  group, 
the  members  of  which  are  scarcely  worthy  of 
the  name  of  convulsions  at  all.  They  are 
rather  tonic  or  clonic  spasms  of  particular 
parts.  The  best-known  member  of  th-s  group 
is  laryngismus  stridulus ;  but  another  ex- 
ample is  a  spasmodic  and  frequently  re- 
curring hiccup.  Some  authors  would  also 
include  angina  pectoris. 

Convulsions,  either  tonic  or  clonic,  or  both, 
enter  into  or  form  the  semeiolo^ical  basis  of 
six  principal  diseases  having  separate  places 
in  our  nosology.  These  are  eclampsia, 
epilepsy,  tetanus,  laryngismus  stridulus, 
hydrophobia,  and  chorea.  All  but  the  first 
of  these  conditions  v/ill  be  considered  in 
their  respective  places,  so  that  eclampsia 
alone  remains.  But  eclampsia  and  convul- 
sions ore  convertible  terms,  meaning  almost 
absolutely  the  same  thing.  The  former 
term,  indeed,  is  uselefis  except  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  literary  precision.  Id  epilepsy 
and  in  eclsmpsia  we  have  equally  to  do 
with  convulsions,  which  are  now  admitted 


by  almost  all  modern  writc^rs  to  be,  eo  far 
the  form  of  the  attack  is  concerned,  indis- 
tinguishable from  one  another.  Tbe  former 
name,  however,  is  givt>u  to  couvulsiona  which 
have  a  known  teodcncy  to  recur  at  variable 
intervals;  whilst  tbe  Utter  hae  been  com- 
monly  applied  to  convulaions  wlikh  are 
either  solitary  or,  if  not  exactly  so,  which 
occur  as  a  closely  successive  cluster  or  group, 
more  or  less  distinctly  sympathetic  wth  soTiifi 
general  or  local  lx>d]]y  condition.  Seeing 
that  there  is,  in  &  vtry  lar^e  nimiber  of 
cases,  almost  nothing;  in  the  nature  of  the 
attacic  itself  to  enable  w  medical  nis.r\.  called 
to  a  patient  in  convulsions  for  the  first  time, 
to  say  whether  he  line  to  dii  n-ith  an  atio^^k 
which  will  be  repeated  not,  it  is  easy  to 
imderstand  that  ecltimpsia  in  a  word  more 
frequently  to  be  seen  in  bonks  than  to  bs 
heard  at  the  bedside.  In  houks  we  may  read 
of  eclampsia  neonatorum,  the  edamp&ia  of 
parturient  women,  and  uremic  eclampsia ; 
though  the  more  commoiL  cliiucnl  eipiiva- 
lents  are  infantile  convulaiyns,  puerperal 
convulsions,  and  uru'mic  convnlsmns.  The 
distinction  between  epilepsy  ami  e.'lampt^ia. 
is,  therefore,  one  which  is  to  a  very  great 
extent  purely  artificial,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  convulsions  theiusdvcs. 

Convulsions  have  a  frequent  though  less 
constant  relationship  also  with  many  other 
affections,  such  as  gcnerai  paralyai:^  of  the 
insane,  tubercular  mfniufritiH,  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus, hemiplegia,  nnil  hysteria. 

The  more  recent  classEficawon  of  onn^Til- 
sions,  previously  referrud  to,  is  tluit  of  Dr. 
Hughlmgs  Jackson  [Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  i. 
18W).  This  is  an  nttetnpc  in  the  right 
direction — an  attempt,  that  is,  to  idcniily  the 
intimate  cause  of  the  phennuicim,  nod  to 
range  convulsions  into  diiTtrniit  cla'SL-a 
according  to  the  different  portions  of  the 
brain  which  are  the  seats  of  the  initial 
morbid  processes  iti  this  or  that  form  nf 
the  disease.  He  recoi^nises  three  kimls  of 
convulsion  ;  each  kind  mclutiinff  severid 
varieties;  and  these  varieties  a^in  compre- 
hending '  fits  '  of  many  difTortnt  degrees  of 
seventy.  The  first  kind  or  cliisscorrcsptiudE 
with  epilepsy  proper,  anil  these  attacks  are 
dependent,  as  he  tfamkt«,  upon  lUschargcs  nf 
nerve-elements  occurrijif'  in  some  ymrtion  nf 
the  cortex  of  the  prefrontal  tube-  i  ihi?  iferitnd 
kind  or  class  comprises  what  are  known  as 
epileptiform  attacks  (epileptic  hemiplegia 
or  Jacksonian  epilepsy),  due  to  duicUar^'cs 
commencing  in  thi&  or  that  portion  of  the 
cortex  of  the  so-called  'motorareR'  (Rolanthc 
region)  of  the  cortex ;  whilat  t)ie  third-  kiiid 
or  class  comprises  whiit  ha  lerma  '  pocto- 
bulbar  fits,'  being  duo,  iir  h^  ihinkx,  to  initial 
discharges  of  nerve- elements  occurring  in 
some  port  of  the  pons,  the  bulb,  or  ^much 
more  rorely)  the  spiiiul  cord. 

The  aim  of  this  classification  is  essentially 
scientific,  but  even  its  mniu  divisioaa  are 
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very  large  extent  Dot  so  much 
uo^tained  facts  as  upon  bypo- 
ipecnlation.  This  is  especially  the 
r.  Sughlinf^  Jacksoa  admita,  in 
ihe  convulBiona  belonging  to  the 
ird  classes ;  though  the  pathology 
id  class — to  a  very  large  extent  ae 
r  his  labonrs— stands  upon  a  much 
LB  of  actual  knowledge.  Some 
lampsia  would  fall  into  the  first 
[at  many  others  wonld  belong 
lie  third  class.  It  is  difiioult  to 
which  category  well-developed 
leptic  attacks  should  be  placed, 
t  be  lost  sight  of,  moreover,  that 
itioDS  which  have  inspired  this 
>n  are  eminently  hypothetical  and 
,  however  ably  and  consistently 
lave  been  worked  out ;  so  that  our 
to  the  mode  of  production  of  fits, 
le  natural  groups  into  which  they 
bilged,  should  still  be  regarded  as 
rery  rudimentary  stage. 
Y. — The  causes  of  convulsions  are 
more  than  usually  complex,  con- 
web  of  conditions  partly  made  up 
Bpoeing,  partly  (&}  of  exciting,  and 
f  proximate  elements.  It  is  often 
to  pick  out  some  one  of  the  most 
or  easily  recognisable  of  these 
L  speak  of  it  as  '  the  cause '  of  the 
must  never  be  forgotten,  however, 
>-called  cause,  in  any  given  case, 
lie  to  act  as  such  only  when  in 
1  with  certain  other  more  obscore, 
haps  not  less  potent,  co-operating 

ition  of  the  oausation  of  convul- 
es  itself  into  a  strictly  clinical  and 
lysiological  department.  It  is  one 
le  medical  man  to  ascertain  what 
tioular  individual  states,  conditions 
I  occurrences,  physical  or  moral, 
)  contributed  to  induce  an  attack  of 
I.  It  is  quite  a  different  problem 
ndeavours  to  unravel,  by  physio- 
Dmical  data,  the  actual  mode  of 
of  the  convulsions.  For  the  pre- 
a  a  point  of  view  which  concerns 
1  the  more  strictly  clinical  side  of 

ting  cautet.^One  of  the  most 
of  these  is  the  existence  of  an 
citable  nervous  system — one  in 
B  is  an  exaltation  of  the  tendency 
reflex  movements.  This  is  a  state 
which  is  often  more  marked  in 
a  in  men,  and  is  also  notably  pro- 
^onng  children  of  both  sexes.  It 
ir,  much  exaggerated  in  some  chil' 
Tous  habit,  who,  besides  being  im- 
mal  or  excitable,  are  very  prone  to 
imble  at  the  least  noise,  and  are 
muscular  twitchings  in  various 
e  body.  With  increasing  age,  and 
;ially  in  the  male  sex,  we  find  the 


sensorial  and  emotional  nerve-centres  becom- 
ing less  excitable. 

In  persons  possessing  a  nervous  system  of 
this  type  there  is  a  lack  of  proper  balance  or 
equiUbrimn  between  the  functional  activities 
of  some  of  its  parts ;  and  there  seems  to  be  an 
undue  tendency  to  errors  of  nutrition  whereby 
the  matter  of  its  nerve-cells  becomes  from 
time  to  time  highly  unstable  and  prone  to 
undergo  '  discharges '  of  a  morbid  character. 

The  predisposing  groimdwork  being  of  this 
nature,  how  is  it  caused  or  to  be  accounted 
for?  (I)  It  maybe  inherited  from  parents, 
or  from  grandparents,  who  may  themselves 
have  possessed  a  nervous  system  of  this  type, 
and  may  have  been  subject  to  fits  or  other 
well-marked  disease  of  the  nervous  system. 
But  though  not  inherited  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term,  it  may  (2)  be  connate  :  the  patient 
may  always  {i.e.  from  birth)  have  possessed  a 
nervous  system  of  this  type,  as  an  accompani- 
ment of  tiie  mere  low  vitality  which  is  often 
Been  in  children  bom  from  parents  who  are 
weak  or  aged  and  debiUtated.  (8)  At  other 
times  the  nervous  system  may  have  acquired 
such  predisposing  characters  some  time  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  indi\'idual  (especially  during 
cluldhood  or  adolescence)  owing  to  the  action 
of  various  sets  of  conditions,  such  as — (a)  the 
cachexia  which  occasionally  foUows  mefislee, 
pertussis,  Ac. ;  (6)  insufficient  or  improper 
food ;  (c)  chronic  diarrhcea  ;  {d)  hiemorrhages 
or  exhausting  discharges. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  various  exciting 
cauaea,  we  find  these  powerfully  influenced 
by  the  periods  of  age,  which  we  may  con- 
veniently, though  artificially,  mark  off  from 
one  another. 

Infancy  (fit»m  birth  to  end  of  2nd  year). — 
In  certain  cases  convulsive  attacks  are  con- 
genital ;  and  here  perhaps  the  most  frequent 
exciting  cause  is  a  meningeal  effusion  of 
blood  which  irritates  the  surface  of  the  brain 
— the  extravasation  having  been  occasioned 
during  parturition.  These  congenital  attacks 
are  most  frequently  associated  either  with  more 
or  lees  marked  hemiplegia,  or  with  a  snbse- 
qnent  partial  or  distinct  condition  of  amentia 
or  idiocy.  Such  unfortunate  infants  may 
continue  quite  unable  to  stand  or  even  sit 
up;  they  remain  unable  to  speak,  and,  as 
in  a  case  seen  by  the  writer,  Uie  child  may 
be  quite  blind.  Meningeal  or  superficial 
hEemorrhBges  may  also  occur  in  young 
infants,  under  the  strain  produced  by  violent 
fits  of  coughing ;  and  in  some  of  these  cases 
such  effusion  may  be  followed  by  convulsions. 
Fits  in  infancy  may  also  follow  falls  or  blows 
upon  the  head. 

In  infancy,  again,  convulsions  may  usher| 
in  or  supervene  in  almost  any  acute  disease* 
this  being  especially  the  case  in  the  exanthe- 
mata ;  in  pneumonia  or  bronchitis ;  and  also 
in  tubercular  meningitis. 

Bat,  still  more  frequently,  convulsions  in 
infancy  are  excited  by  mere  peripheral  irrita- 
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tiooB,  as  during  the  process  of  teething,  from 
an  overloaded  stomach,  or  from  indigiBstible 
food.  DiarrhoA  aud  wonns  also  take  their 
place  as  more  or  less  frequent  excitants  of  con- 
vulsive  paroxyEms  in  in&nts,  thoogh  worms 
onl^  begin  to  appear  towards  the  end  of  this 
period.  But  though  irritations  in  the  field 
of  distribution  of  the  fifth  and  pneumogastrio 
nerves  are  especially  potent  in  exciting  con- 
vulsions, irritations  of  other  parts  of  the  body 
may  also  lead  to  similar  results,  whether 
tfae^  are  oocaaioned  bjy  the  injadidoiu  dis- 
position of  pins,  by  ti^t  strings  wounding 
or  irritating  the  skin  of  the  body,  or  by  any 
other  means.  The  more  distinctly  that  predis- 
posing conditions  exist,  the  more  frequently 
will  any  or  all  of  these  exciting  causes  give 
rise  to  an  attack  of  convulsions. 

Lastly,  an  infant  which  has  taken  the 
breast  of  a  woman  who  has  shortly  before 
been  much  perturbed  by  violent  anger,  grief^ 
or  any  other  strong  emotion,  may  thereafter, 
if  predisposed,  be  seized  witii  convulsions — 
probably  owing  to  the  milk  of  the  nurse 
having  been  so  filtered  in  quality  as  to  have  led 
to  gasibio  trouble  and  irritation  in  the  infant. 

Childhood  (from  the  2nd  to  the  16th  year). 
Host  of  those  exciting  causes  which  are  in- 
fluential during  the  previous  |>eriod  oontinne 
to  be  occasionally  operative  m  this — especi- 
ally during  the  first  bal^  of  it.  Men^raal 
hfEmorrhages  are  now  rarer,  though  they 
may  still  occur  daring  violent  paroxysms  of 
coughing,  and  also  from  falls  or  blows  upon 
tbe  head.  The  latter  causes  of  hiemorrhage 
may,  however,  act  in  producing  fits  in  other 
ways,  e.g.  by  concussion,  shook,  &o.,  and 
they  now  come  to  be  more  frequently  opera- 
tive. The  exanthemata  are  still  apt  to  be 
preceded  or  associated  with  convulsive  at- 
tacks ;  and  irritations,  especially  from  teeth- 
ing or  irritants  (undige&ted  food  or  worms) 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  are  also  occasionally 
prone  to  be  fbllowed  by  such  a  sequence. 

During  this  poriod  another  cause  comes 
into  operation  with  great  frequency,  and  this 
is  fright.  The  first  fit  either  follows  tbe  fright 
more  or  less  immediately,  or  it  may  not  take 
place  for  days,  or  perhaps  for  weeks.  During 
the  interval,  however,  the  health  and  mental 
condition  of  the  child  is  generally  obviously 
disturbed.  Proper  treatment  at  this  stage 
may  prevent  the  occurrence  of  fits.  Scrofulous 
or  other  tumours  in  the  brain  sometimes  help 
to  determine  convulsions  in  children. 

Adoleacmca  (from  the  18th  to  the  20th 
year).— Fright  or  other  sudden  emotions, 
falls  upon  or  blows  about  the  head,  still 
appear  as  frequent  excitors  of  convulsive 
attacks  which  recur  (epilepsy)  at  this  period 
of  life,  thongh  meningeal  luemorrhagea,  acute 
disesMS,  and  peripheral  irritations  axe  much 
less  fi^nently  operative  than  at  earlier 
periods,  since  the  special  irritabili^  of  the 
nervous  system  characteristic  of  childhood 
decidedly  abates  during  these  years. 


Other  and  new  causes,  however,  come  into 
play  at  this  epoch.  The  establishment  of 
puberty  is  a  kind  of  crisis  during  which,  in- 
dependently of  all  other  causes,  convulsions 
or  fits  may  be  initiated  in  those  whose 
ner\'ous  systems  are  at  all  predisposed  towards 
such  an  occurrence.  This  is  more  especially 
so  in  the  case  of  the  female,  partly  becanse 
of  the  existence  of  a  rather  more  frequent 
predisposition  in  persons  of  this  sex,  and 
partly  because  of  extra  excitations  in  associa- 
tion with  the  establishment  of  the  eatamenia. 
Ovarian  or  uterine  ixritationt  or  irregularity 
of  the  functions  of  these  organs  at  this  period, 
may  occasion  fits  which  may  take  an  hysteri- 
cal type.  Masturbation  may  also  be  added 
as  an  occasional  provocative  of  epilepsy  at 
this  critical  period  of  life,  though  the  writw 
is  inclined  to  think  too  much  stress  is  often 
laid  upon  this  as  a  cause.  This  mode  of  causa- 
tion occurs  more  frequently  with  the  male  sex. 

Excessive  study  and  mental  application,  as 
well  as  worry  or  anxiety,  must  also  undoubt- 
edly be  enumerated  among  the  oansea  of 
epilepsy  at  this  period  of  life. 

Neither  must  we  forget  the  possible  exist- 
ence of  aneurysms  of  the  cerebral  arteries, 
or  of  morbid  growths  in  connexicm  with  soma 

Eirtion  of  the  brain  or  its  meninges.^  This 
tter  cause  also  figures  in  earlier  periods  of 
lifs — more  especially  in  thcne  children  who 
are  of  a  scrofulous  type.  And  in  some  of 
such  cases  the  new-growth  may  lead  to  the 
sn^rvention  of  chronic  hydrocephalus,  and 
thus  render  the  occurrence  of  convnlsuma 
even  still  more  likely. 

Early  adult  age  (20  40  yeara).— Fits 
originate  much  less  fr^uently  during  this 
period  of  life  than  in  adolescence  or  child- 
hood. They  are,  however,  apt  to  snpervene, 
more  especially  when  the  general  health  is 
lowered,  imder  the  influence  of  various  ex- 
citing causes.  Orief  and  mental  worry  (par- 
ticularly when  combined  with  long-continned 
bad  sleep),  and  Uie  labours  or  oarea  of  bnai- 
nees,  are  tiien  apt  to  induce  them. 

Blows  or  &lla  upon  the  head  may  atill  he 
followed  by  attacks  of  this  kind,  though  per- 
haps with  less  frequency  than  in  tbe  earlier 
periods  of  life. 

Syphilitic  indurations  or  growths  from  the 
meninges  may  now  occur ;  and  other  attacks 
(often  of  one-sided  ocmvulsion)  may  be  deter- 
mined by  various  pathological  changes  or 
accidents  taking  place  in  regions  of  the 
brain  where  more  severe  lesions  would  give 
rise  to  hemiplegia.  The  primary  change  in 
these  cases  may  be  minute  luemorrhages  into 
the  brain-substance,  or  minute  and  sli^t 
softeniugs  produced  by  blocking  of  small 
vessels  (embolism  or  thromboaia).  With 
lesions  of  this  kind  hemiplegia  anid  convul- 
sions are  often  more  or  less  asaociatod. 
Occasionally  the  cause  may  be  a  non-syphi* 
litio  tumour,  occupying  the  aide  or  base  ctf 
the  brain. 
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said,  so  far  as  onr  present  knowledge  goes, 
to  be  absent.  It  is  true  that  general  or  par- 
tial congestion  of  the  brain  may  frei^uently 
be  encountered  in  those  who  die  during  an 
attack  of  convulsions.  But  this  congestion 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  result  rather  than  as 
a  cause  of  the  fit.  The  convulsions  are  due 
to  mere  molecular  changes  in  the  brain,  in- 
appreciable to,  or  at  all  events  unappreciated 
ae  yet  by,  the  moat  skilled  microscopists. 
When  fits  occur  in  association  with  actual 
organic  growths  or  other  lesions  of  the  cere- 
bral cortex  or  elsewhere,  some  of  the  nerve- 
cells  contiguous  to  snch  lesions  may  have 
their  nutrition  so  altered  as  to  form  occa- 
sional  starting-points  for  nervona  discharges, 
which  descend  so  ae  to  upset  the  equili- 
brium of  certain  unstable  or  highly  charged 
motor  centrea  (ponto-cerebellar)  in  such  ways 
as  to  determine  the  convulsive  phenomena. 
But  a  similar  disturbance  cf  nervous  etjui- 
librium  with  discharge  of  motor  energy,  im- 
mediately productive  of  convulsive  pheno- 
mena, may  result,  in  another  cose,  from 
abnormal  visceral  impreaeions  (induced,  it 
may  be,  by  indigestible  matters  in  the  intes- 
tine, or  by  an  acute  disease  of  the  lungs),  or 
from  some  surface-irritation.  In  accordance 
with  this  point  of  view,  such  organic  growths 
or  other  lesions  as  may  be  found  in  the  brains 
of  epileptic  patients  need  receive  no  further 
mention  here.  Those  who  may  be  inclined 
to  think  otherwise,  should  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  convulsive  attacks  are  easily  pro- 
duced in  ftnim«.1g  from  whom  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  have  been  removed.  It  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  there 
is  one  region  in  particular  of  the  cerebral 
cortex,  viz.  the  ao-called  Bolandic  area  (com- 
prising the  convolutions  which  bound  the 
fissure  of  Rolando),  the  irritation  of  which 
by  new-growths  or  other  organic  leaions  is 
specially  prone  to  give  riae  to  unilateral  con- 
vulsions, whose  characteristics  are  in  many 
respects  extremely  well-defined  ('  Jacksonian 
epilepsy '). 

Symptoms.  —  The  varied  nature  of  the 
causes  makes  it  impossible  to  say  anything 
of  moderate  compass  concerning  the  pre- 
monitory signs  or  symptoms  which  may 
precede  an  outbreak  of  convulsions.  These 
must  necessarily  vary  immensely  in  different 
cnses.  Some  of  the  characters  of  the  pre- 
disposing state  have  been  already  alluded  to. 
The  onset  is,  however,  often  abrupt,  and 
without  any  distinct  premonitory  symptoms. 

'With  regard  to  the  actual  characters  of  the 
attack,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  here  that 
they  fjso  vary  extremely  in  different  cases ; 
and  as,  notwithstanding  this  great  variability, 
it  is  impossible  in  any  individual  caae  to  tell, 
from  the  nature  of  a  first  convulsive  fit, 
whether  it  will  form  a  more  or  less  iaolated 
attack,  or  whether  it  will  constitute  one  of  a 
subsequently  recurring  series,  the  reader 
may,  for  this  part  of  the  subject,  be  referred 
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tothedeBcriptionofthe  different  forms  of  the 
attack  given  under  Epilepbt.  Ail  that  is 
there  said  concemiDg  the  actual  phenomena 
and  mechanism  of  the  attacks,  holds  good 
for  occasional  convnlaiona  as  well  as  for  those 
which  are  habitual.  .  In  each  well-marked 
attack  we  have  to  do  with  (1)  a  more  or  less 
distinct  stage  of  tonic  spasm,  followed  (2) 
by  one  of  elonio  Bpaams,  and  (8)  sue* 
ceeded  by  a  state  of  stupor.  One  or  othflr  of 
aueh  stages  ia,  however,  not  infrequently 
more  or  lesB  abortive.  Gonvalsive  attacks 
may,  at  times,  so  rapidly  fioUow  one  another 
as  to  be  merged  into  <me  long  series  or  ttatua 
eonvulnvus,  differing  in  no  respect  from  the 
analogous  ttatut  epilepticua. 

CoMPUCATiOKS  AKD  Sequel£.— The  com- 
pUcations  of  convulsions  are  most  various, 
seeing  that  in  different  cases  we  may  have  to 
do  with  irritated  gums,  repletion,  diarrhoea, 
worms,  or  an  acute  specific  disease ;  whilst 
in  other  cases  the  causal  complicating  con- 
ditions may  be  general  debility  and  sleep- 
lessness,  mental  anxiety,  puber^,  or  the 
dimaoterio  period.  Again,  in  other  cases, 
either  pneomoniat  venal  diseaae,  pregnancy, 
ovaritis,  or  some  oiganio  brain-duease  may 
be  the  accompanying  condition. 

The  nature  of  the  sequelee  will  depend 
principally  upon  the  frequency  of  the  attadts, 
and  the  duration  of  the  period  during  which 
the  patient  has  been  subject  to  the  reciurence 
of  them,  so  that  for  this  part  of  the  subject 
the  reader  may  refer  to  the  article  Epzlepsit. 

DiAOKOsis.— There  is  very  little  difficulty 
in  regard  to  the  diagnosis  of  convulsions. 
The  differential  characters  of  laryngismus 
stridulus  are  given  elsewhere,  and  the 
absence  of  any  real  distinction  between  a 
fit  of  eclampsia  and  a  fit  of  epilepsy  has 
already  been  insisted  u^n.  Neither  of  these 
affections  can  be  eauly  confounded  with 
oertain  forms  of  ehorea,  which  occasionally 
present  themselves  in  adnlte,  with  move- 
ments not  unlike  those  of  ordinary  eonvul- 
lions.  The  more  continuous  nature  of  the 
movements,  and  the  fact  that  consciousness 
is  not  impaired,  suffice  to  dutinguish  all 
forms  of  chorea.  The  spasms  of  tetanus 
and  hydrophobia  are  also  easily  distinguish- 
able from  an  ordinary  attack  oi  convulsions. 

The  characteristics  of  hysterical  oonvul- 
rions  are  pointed  out  in  the  article  Htstbbia. 

The  reu  difficulties  from  the  point  of  view 
of  diagnosU  have  reference  to  the  cause  of 
the  attack.  To  arrive  at  a  decision  in  regard 
to  this  is  often  very  difficult,  and  occasionally 
impoaaible — at  all  events  when  a  patient  first 
c(»neB  under  observaticm.  At  other  times, 
however,  the  indications  are  so  plain  that 
there  can  be  little  or  no  difficulty.  It  is  a 
question  which  should  always  be  considered 
with  the  utmost  care,  since  on  the  correct- 
ness of  our  conclusions  in  regard  to  this  point 
the  efficaoy  of  the  particular  line  of  treatment 
which  we  adopt  most  necesearily  depend. 


Nothing  is  more  to  be  deprecated  than  hasty 
j\miping  at  conclusions,  from  mere  routine 
and  superficial  considerations.  The  condition 
of  the  patient  must  be  carefully  examined, 
and  the  nurse,  attendants,  or  relatives  must 
be  closely  questioned  in  order  that  we  may 
leam  as  much  as  possible  as  to  the  previous 
state  of  health  of  the  patient,  and  more 
eqMcially  as  to  the  time  and  events  which 
immediacy  preceded  the  first  outbreak 
of  an  attaw  of  convnlaiona.  Examination 
and  inquiries  combined  may  convince  vs 
that  the  convulsions  are  (1)  of  the  primary 
or  idiopathic  variety,  immediately  occasioned 
perhaps  b^  fright,  anxiety,  overwork,  over- 
much or  mdigestible  food,  &c. ;  or  we  may 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  convulsions 
are  (2)  of  the  sympathetic  order,  dependent 
upon  pregnancy,  renal  disease,  the  onset  of  an 
acute  specific  fever  or  of  pneumonia,  or  due 
to  the  existence  of  whooping  cough,  scarlet 
fever,  &e.  Or,  in  the  absence  of  reasons  for 
placing  them  ia  either  of  these  categories, 
we  may  be  forced  to  conclude  that  they  are 
(8)  sympt<Hnatio  of  some  organio  brain- 
disease,  the  nature  of  whieh  must  then 
be  determined  as  nearly  as  poaeible,  judging 
from  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  mode  of 
onset  of  the  attacks,  his  presrat  state  and 
associated  conditions. 

In  any  case  we  ma^  have  to  inquire  more 
closely  as  to  the  hereditary  tendencies,  or  ac- 
quired predisposing  causes,  which  sometimes 
reduce  the  nervous  system  to  such  a  degree 
of  excitability,  or  disturbed  equilibrium  of 
oertain  parts,  as  to  lead  to  an  attack  of  con- 
vulsions without  the  aid  of  any  obvious  ex- 
citing cause.  In  infiuats  or  very  young  chil- 
dren such  a  condition  of  the  nervous  system 
may  display  itself  by  great  restlessness  and 
startings  at  night,  Dy  the  child's  sleeping 
with  bolf-open  eyes,  by  drawinf^  in  of  the 
thnmbe  across  the  palms,  by  twitchings  of 
the  limbs,  of  the  an^a  of  the  mouth,  or  of 
the  &cial  muscles  generally.  In  older  chil- 
dren and  in  young  adults  the  signs  which 
most  easily  mark  a  similar  below-par  con- 
dition of  the  nervous  system  are  twitching 
of  the  muscles  about  the  angle  of  the  month, 
and  of  the  tongue  (the  former  being  specially 
well  seen  when  the  latter  organ  is  tremu- 
lously protruded  for  inspection),  associated 
with  debility,  anorexia,  jMurtial  insomnia,  and 
general  nervousness.  In  nervous  girls  fits 
are  induced  by  very  slight  causes  about  the 
time  when  the  catamenia  become  first  estab- 
hshed.  The  indications  fox  treatment  must 
in  &ot  vary  immensely  in  may  five  or  six 
consecutive  oases  of  convulsions  to  which  the 
{o^ctitioner  may  be  summoned. 

Proonosib. — The  possibilities  under  this 
head  are  at  least  six  m  number  in  regard  to 
any  ease  of  convulsions  : — (1)  The  patimt 
may  recover  after  having  a  single  fit  or  a 
batch  of  them  within  a  few  hours  or  days, 
and  may  never  have  aoother  attack.  (2)  The 
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patient  may  recover,  and  though  he  or  she 
may  not  have  fits  habitoally  thereafter,  they 
may  recnr  at  prolonged  intervals,  whenever 
predisposing  circnmntancea  chuice  to  be 
strong  or  are  supplemented  by  an  exciting 
cause  of  unusoal  potency.  Thus  oonvulBionB 
dnring  teething  may  cease,  and  may  not  re- 
cnr tiU  the  constitution  baa  been  lowered  by 
aome  iDnees  years  after,  or  when  the  nervous 
1  system  haa  been  rendered  more  iizitable,  as 
at  the  time  when  the  catamenia  are  about 
to  Cfunmence,  especially  if  then  some  aU^it 
fright  should  also  come  into  operation  as  an 
exciting  cause.  (8)  The  patient  may  recover, 
Uiongfa  he  subsequently  continues  to  have 
fite  other  at  irregular  or  rwular  intervals; 
he  becomea,  in  short,  a  conmmed  epileptic. 
(4)  The  convulsions  may  come  to  be  followed 
temporary  delirium  or  a  more  or  less 
marked  maniacal  condition,  recurring  after 
ail  ae  some  seizures.  (S)  The  patient  may 
recover  from  the  convuldve  attack  and  may 
or  may  not  have  another  fit,  though  he  may 
remain  honipl^c.  (6)  The  patient  may  die 
during  the  attack  or  almost  immediately 
■ftenrards —  {a)  fr<Hn  the  effects  of  it,  or  (b)  by 
reason  of  aome  onanic  lesion  by  which  me 
fit  itsdf  has  been  determined. 

Beeoveries  are  fortunately  the  rule,  but 
death,  especially  in  iniants,  is  by  no  means 
uncommon.  We  possess  no  accurate  data  to 
enable  ns  to  assign  the  numerical  proptnrtion 
of  these  terminations  to  one  anothor  or  to  the 
other  above-mentioned  sequences. 

Tkeatkbnt.— During  the  convulsion  itself, 
whether  we  have  to  do  with  an  infant  or  an 
ftdolt,  we  muBt  see  that  all  clothes  are 
thorouf^ly  loose  abont  the  neck  and  chest, 
and  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  Bupine 
position  with  the  head  shghtly  raised.  Be- 
yraid  seeing  that  the  patient  does  not  knock 
or  injure  himself  owmg  to  the  violence  of 
his  movements,  these  should  not  be  much 
restrained;  although  efforts  should  always  be 
made  to  prevent  the  tongue  being  bitten,  by 
slipping  the  most  suitable  thing  at  hand  be- 
tween the  molar  teeth  on  one  side,  when  the 
age  of  the  patient  or  the  character  of  the  fit 
renders  it  likely  that  this  event  might  other< 
wise  occur.  Beyond  such  simple  measures 
as  these,  the  less  we  do  during  the  actual  con- 
tinuance of  the  fit  the  better  it  will  probably 
be  for  the  patient.  We  know  of  no  rationed 
or  successful  means  of  cutting  short  an 
ordinary  attaek  of  convulsions,  and  in  the 
&ce  of  such  an  attack  we  should  be  cautious 
how  we  interfere  lest  evil  may  be  done. 

Where  we  have  to  do  with  a  succession  of 
attacks  quickly  following  one  another,  and 
whieh  have  already  lasted  some  time,  the 
iiyeeticm  into  the  rectum  of  chloral  hydrate, 
witti  or  without  bromide  of  potasBitun,  in 
■oitable  doses  ma,j  be  beneficial ;  or  the 
euefnl  administr^um  of  ohlorofi»m  may  be 
trM,  as  it  is  fbnnd  very  servieeable  in  many 
easss  whoi  a  »tatm  eonmiirivtu  oeeurs  in 


children  or  in  adults — though  it  would  not 
be  desirable  to  have  recourse  to  it  in  infants. 
Under  similar  circumstances,  for  the  latter 
the  warm  bath  may  be  subBtituted,  and 
sometimes  seems  to  do  good.  Antipyrin  uid 
antifebrin  have  also  occasionally  been  given 
with  benefit  in  eases  where  fits  are  succeed- 
ing one  another  rapidly,  ttsd  such  drugs  are 
espeoiaUy  indicated  in  those  oases  where  the 
temperature  in  the  rectum  rises  rapidly  to 
108^  F.,  or  upwards. 

On  the  cessation  of  the  convulsion  or 
convnlKons,  or  during  the  intervals,  the 
treatment  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  their 
recurrence  must  neoessarily  vary  immensely 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and 
according  to  the  predisposing  and  exciting 
causes  which  appear  to  have  lieen  operative 
in  inducing  the  attack. 

An  overloaded  stomach  will  call  for  the 
speedy  administration  of  an  emetio ;  or  where 
indigestible  food  has  already  passed  into  the 
intestine,  an  enema  or  brisk  purgative  should 
be  given.  Diarrhoea  must  be  cheeked,  or 
anthelmintics  administered  when  worms  are 
suspected.  Gums  may  be  lanced  if  they 
seem  really  to  need  it.  In  mai^  of  these 
cases  an  acquired  or  hereditary  predisposition 
will  have  to  be  combated  by  the  carefol  r^n- 
lation  of  the  diet,  so  that  nutritious  and  easily 
digested  food  is  to  be  given  in  place  of  their 
opposites,  and  at  the  same  tune  the  most 
suitable  nervine  tonics  and  antispasmodics. 

For  general  useftilness  in  such  cases  no 
remedies  can  compare  with  the  bromides  of 
potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium.  The 
former  salt  seems  to  be  the  most  potent  of 
the  three ;  though  if  the  bromide  of  sodium 
will  check  the  fits,  it  is  often  more  desirable 
to  give  it  than  the  potassium  salt.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  tlu  circulation  is  weak,  or 
mental  dej^ession  is  apt  to  be  induced,  it  is 
often  best  to  administar  bromide  of  ammo- 
nium. Sometimes  the  best  results  may  be 
obtained  by  gi^'ing  two  of  these  salts  in  oom- 
bination;  at  other  times  by  administering 
moderate  doses  of  chloral  hydrate  in  com- 
bination with  one  or  other  of  them.  As  part 
of  the  specific  influence  which  these  dmgs 
exercise  over  nerve-tissue,  they  fortunatdy 
establish  a  tendency  to  quieter  and  sounder 
sleep,  of  which  such  patients  often  stand 
much  in  need.  Ten-grain  doses  three  times 
a  day  should  be  given  at  the  commencement 
to  youths  or  adiilts,  and  afterwards  slightly 
increased  if  necessary.  Or  a  larger  dose 
may  be  given  once  a  day,  either  in  the 
morning  or  at  night,  or  night  and  mornings 
according  to  the  indications  in  each  case. 

Very  large  doses  of  these  drugs  are  rarely 
beneficial,  and  may  do  harm  {tee  Brohisic). 
Their  action  often  seems  to  be  favoured  and 
harmful  symptoms  warded  off  by  combining 
with  the  bromides  snitable  doses  of  liquor 
arsenicalis  and  tincture  of  digitalis  or  of  con- 
vallaria.   Quinine  or  belladonna  are  other 
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remedies  which  may  also  often  be  given 
■imuhaneoualy  with  great  advantage.  For 
ymmg  ohildroi  or  infants,  the  dose  of  the 
bromide  most,  of  eotirse,  vary  with  their  age. 

Valerianate  of  zino  and  oxide  of  zinc  are 
mostly  remedies  of  altogether  less  power, 
though  these  and  other  drugs  may  be  tried 
where  Ivomides  appear  to  fail.  Occasionally, 
too,  good  results  may  follow  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  borax  in  doses  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
grains  three  times  a  day , freely  diluted  and  com- 
bined with  Uquor  arsenicalis,  where  bromides 
only  seem  to  aggravate  the  patient's  condition,  1 
or,  at  least,  to  be  powerless  for  good. 

General  treatment  of  this  kind  is  applicable 
to  a  l^rge  proportion  of  cases  also  in  which 
in  debUitated  or  *  nervous '  patients  fits  have 
been  brought  on  by  fright,  woxry,  or  anxiety, 
orbyno  assignable  cause.  Vnurow  the  fita 
have  nowred  frequently,  and  a  sort  of  habit 
has  thus  been  eBtabllahed,  sudi  treatment 
has  to  be  continued  over  ixmg  periods  (one  to 
three  years  or  more),  with  suitable  modifica- 
tions, in  order  to  stamp  out  the  tendency  to 
reourreQce  and  thus  effect  a  cure.  In  all  such 
cases  fatigue  of  mind  and  body  is  always  to 
be  avoided;  a  quiet  and  regiilar  life,  free 
from  excitement,  must  be  led ;  and  in  those 
instances  in  which  over- attention  to  business 
or  over-study  has  been  in  part  operative  in 
bringing  on  the  fits,  absolute  rest  must  form 
an  essential  part  of  the  treatment.  In  girla 
or  young  women  in  whom  fits  occur  at  the 
time  of  the  estabhshment  of  the  catamenia, 
or  where  they  recur  in  association  with  an 
irregular  menstrual  fimotion,  the  general 
health  often  re^uiree  our  most  oarefhl  at- 
tention, in  additum  to  such  measares  as  are 
above  indicated. 

The  convulsions  ttiat  belong  to  the  class 
known  as  tympathetie  have  to  be  carefully 
oonaidered  in  relation  to  the  malady  of  which 
they  are  the  forerunners  or  associates.  When 
convulsions  precede  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever 
or  of  small'pox  they  usually  subside  of  them- 
selves as  the  disease  develops.  They  are, 
however,  of  much  more  significance  when 
ooouiring  during  the  course  or  towards  the 
close  of  one  of  these  maladies,  or  during  on 
attack  of  whooping-cough  or  of  croup.  Our 
indications  for  treatment  must  then  be  derived 
in  the  main  from  the  general  state  of  the 
patient,  and  this  is  also  enunenUy  the  case 
where  we  have  to  do  with  uramio  convulsions. 

The  treatment  otBymptomatic  convulsions, 
dependent  upon  actual  organic  brain-disease, 
must  also  necessarily  be  subordinated  to  that 
appropriate  for  the  affection  itself  upon  which 
such  symptoms  depend.  No  drug  will  be 
found  more  generally  useful,  however,  than 
bromide  of  potassium  in  ten-  to  fifteen-grain 
doses  for  an  adult  (administered  three  times 
a  day),  in  checking  or  diminishing  the  repe- 
tition of  convulsions  in  these  cases.  Often 
here  also  the  action  of  the  bromide  seems 
to  be  fiivoured  by  combining  it  with  liquor 


arsenicalis  and  with  moderate  doses  of  digi- 
talis, the  latter  being  indicated  especially  in 
those  oases  in  which  there  is  great  general 
nervousness  in  association  with  a  disordered 
cardiac  rhythm.  Where  goonder  deep  is 
necesaary,  chloral  hydrate,  ahme  or  in  oom- 
bination  with  bromide  of  potassium,  should 
be  given  at  bedtime.  Sulpbonal  often  has 
the  desired  effect.  Tinctures  of  snmbul  or 
of  henbane  are  at  times  useful  a^uvants. 

Where  we  have  to  do  with  tumours  of  the 
brain,  and  especially  with  syphilitic  growths 
in  the  meninges,  much  better  resulta  are  to 
be  hoped  for  from  large  and  increasing  doses 
of  iodide  of  potassium  (that  is,  x  to  xxx  grains 
or  more,  three  times  a  day),  either  alone  or 
in  combination  with  small  doses  of  bichloride 
of  mercury.  With  such  drugs  we  should 
combine  the  administration  of  nutritious 
food,  and  attentim  to  the  improvement  of 
the  general  health  in  every  way  that  may  be 
possible.  Oeeaaonally,  both  in  these  cases 
and  in  non-specific  cortioal  growths  and 
thickenings  of  the  dura  mater,  the  operation 
of  trephining  has  been  had  recourse  to  with 
great  benefit  to  the  patient.  In  some  instances 
a  cortical  growth,  or  a  portion  of  cicatricial 
tissue  or  of  thickened  dura  mater,  has  been 
excised,  with  the  effect  not  only  of  curing 
previous  pain  and  tenderness,  hut  also  of 
curing  or  greatly  diminishing  the  frequency 
of  epileptiform  attacks  to  which  such  patients 
have  been  subject.  The  oases  for  which  this 
treatment  is  suitable  constitute,  however, 
only  a  comparative^  small  percentage ;  and 
much  judgment  and  knowledge  are  needed 
for  the  sdection  of  those  in  which  such  sur- 
gical treatment  is  likely  to  prove  beneficiaL 
See  Brain,  Diseases  of;  EpiLsrsr;  and 
Spinal  Cobd,  Diseases  of. 

H.  Chablton  Basiiah. 

CO-OBDI27  ATI027.— This  term  is  used 
in  reference  to  muscular  movements  princi- 
pally. Certain  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
have  more  especially  to  do  with  the  calling 
into  activity,  and  therefore  with  combining,  the 
contractions  of  different  muscles,  both  simul- 
taneously and  in  succession,  in  the  precise 
order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  several  motor 
acts  of  which  they  are  capable.  The  nervous 
arrangamente  upon  whiui  these  actions  de- 
pend have  otmie  into  being,  both  in  the  race 
and  in  the  individual,  by  invcesses  of  organic 
growth  and  development  pari  paam  with  the 
possibitity  of  executing  these  several  move- 
ments. It  would  be  wrong  to  expect,  there- 
fore, that  an  isolated  organ  should  exist  solely 
for  co-ordinating  muscular  movements.  The 
execution  of  the  most  habitual  of  these  must 
depend,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  the  activity  of 
the  ordinary  motor  (and  related  sensory) 
tracts  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain.  The 
extent  or  precise  mode  in  which  the  cere- 
bellum intervenes  in  certain  higher  forms 
of  co-ordination  is  still  involved  in  much 
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obsonrity.   Tlut  it  has  some  efaare  in  snch  | 

fimctions  may  be  regiu^ed  as  certain,  though 
it  probably  intervenes  fi&r  less  than  Bome 
would  have  us  believe,  who  regard  the  oere- 
bdlum  as  the  organ  for  the  co-ordination  of 
muscular  movements. 

Many  nervous  affections  exist  in  which  the 
Co-ordination  of  muscular  movements  is  more 
or  leas  impaired.  One  of  the  most  familiar 
of  these  is  locomotor  ataxy,  a  disease  depen- 
dent  upon  a  morbid  process  in  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  cord.  Bclerosis  of  the  antero- 
lateral columns  of  the  cord  also  not  infre- 
quently disturbs  the  execution  of  mascular 
movonentB,  ei^ciaUy  those  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremities. Chorea  gives  rise  to  very  Bimilai 
imeertainiieB  in  the  execution  of  musonlar 
•eti.  Spasms  of  all  kinds,  in  short,  tend  to 
interfore  with  the  harmony  of  the  muscular 
movements  in  the  course  of  which  they  inter- 
vene. Stammering  is  an  affection  of  this 
kind,  implicating  some  of  the  muscles  of  arti- 
culation ;  and  certain  disturbed  cardiac  actious 
characterised  by  disordered  rhythm  can  only 
be  regarded  as  wlonging  to  the  same  category. 

The  above-mentioned  are  common  instances 
of  impaired  co-ordination  of  musonlar  move- 
ments dependent  upon  structural  or  funo- 
tionsl  changes  in  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
other  than  the  cerebellum.  Certain  diseases 
of  this  organ,  however,  are  known  to  give 
rise  to  ft  distinot  form  of  inoo-ordination.  It 
ia  charaoterised  by  a  reeltug,  onstaady  gait  in 
miking,  with  legs  straying,  and  mostly 
wide  apart*  to  which  the  term  *  titnbation '  is 
eramntmly  applied.  Other  kinds  of  inco-ordi- 
natiott  may  hereafter  be  proved  to  depend 
upon  diBeasee  of  the  cerebellum.  Its  morbid 
conditions  are  still  very  imperfactly  recog- 
nised, and  this  is  especially  true  in  regitrd  to 
its  merely  functional  perturbations. 

Certain  inco-ordinations  in  speech  and 
writing  are  common.  Instances  are  to  be 
found  in  that  use  of  wrong  words  or  misappli- 
cation of  terms  which  we  meet  with  in  aphasic 
and  amnesic  persons ;  also  in  the  substitution 
of  wrong  words  in  the  act  of  writing,  or  of 
wrong  letters  in  the  writing  of  words,  when 
nuh  snbstitatiaa  is  mechanical  and  nninten- 
tiraial — and  when  it  is  wholly  distinct,  there- 
fore,frommereinabilitytospelL  These  defects 
are  ineo-ordinaiions  of  a  complex  kind,  de- 
pendent npon  the  perverted  action  of  hi^er 
cerebral  centres,  in  the  same  way  that  inco- 
herent speech  genera^  is  dependent  upon 
incoherent  thought.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, indeed,  that  the  same  kind  of  ultimate 
defective  nervous  action  which  leads  to  inco- 
ordinations of  movements  when  certain  motor 
r^ona  of  the  nervous  system  are  affected, 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  give  rise  to  perverted 
perceptions  (illusioru)  or  to  perverted  thought 
(incoheivnee)  when  the  disturbed  nervous  ac- 
tion occurs  in  other  and  in  higher  parts  of  the 
central  nervous  system. 

H.  Gbabltok  Babtum. 


I     OOPHOSIS   (ku^oV,  deaf)'— l^oftfoesB. 

See  Hbakino.  Disorders  of. 

COFFEB,  Foisoninff  by.— Stmok.  : 
Fr.  Empoitonnement  par  le  Cuivre ;  Ger. 
Kupfervergiftung. — Metallic  copper  may  be 
regarded  as  innocuous  when  swallowed,  and 
the  recent  researches  of  Hirt  show  that  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  metallurgy  and 
manu&cture  of  copper  uteusils  are  not  speci- 
ally liable  to  any  diseases  which  can  be 
attributed  to  copper  as  such.  It  is,  indeed, 
stated  that  workers  in  copper  enijoy  an  im- 
mnnity  from  cholera,  a  conclusion  which  ia 
based  on  very  insufficient  premisses.  It  is 
contradicted  oy  the  occurrence  of  cholera 
among  coppersmiths  in  Breslau  in  1866,  and 
by  certain  other  oases  of  a  like  nature  re- 
ported by  Hirt.  That  ihe  disease  is  seldom 
found  among  workers  in  copper  is  true,  but 
that  the  copper  has  anything  to  do  with  this 
result  is  not  proved. 

Though  pure  copper  may  be  regarded  as 
innocuous,  it  is  otherwise  with  alloys  of 
copper,  more  particularly  those  with  zinc  and 
tin,  known  under  the  names  of  brass  and 
bronze  respectively,  and  with  compounds  of 
copper  with  lead  or  arsenic.  In  these  the 
injurious  agent  would  appear  to  be  the  alloy, 
and  not  the  copper  itself  An  affection  of  a 
febrile  character,  and  known  as  'brass- 
founder's  ague,'  ocoasioniJly  occurs  on  fus- 
ing days,  and  it  is  attributable  to  the  zinc 
fumes  which  are  generated  by  the  melting 
process. 

The  aaltt  of  copper,  on  the  other  hand,  toe 
capable  of  causing  injurious  and  fotal  results. 
The  more  important  salts,  from  a  medico- 
legal point  of  view,  are  the  sulphate,  blue 
vitriol,  or  bluestone ;  the  acetates  (basic  and 
neutral)  constituting  artificial  verdigris ;  and 
the  carbonate  or  natural  verdigris.  The 
manufacture  of  verdigris  is  carried  on  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  South  of  France.  Plates 
of  copper  are  acted  on  by  the  skins  of  grapes, 
which  are  allowed  to  undergo  the  acetous 
fermentation.  Those  engaged  in  this  in- 
dustry on  the  whole  enjoy  good  health,  and  it 
is  only  rarely  that  symptoms  can  be  directly 
traced  to  the  work;  and  then  only  when 
through  sheer  carelessness  and  uneleanliness 

?uantide8  of  the  salt  have  been  ingested, 
t  is  even  said  that  dogs  eat  the  refuse 
grape-skins  witfaont  appearing  to  suffer 
from  poiscmous  symptoms.  On  the  other 
hand,  symptoms  of  poisoning  of  a  &mily 
have  recently  been  recorded  where  they 
had  eaten  haricot  beans,  grown,  as  is  the 
custom,  between  the  vines,  which  latter  had 
been  watered  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  (Baynaud,  BuU.  Gin.  de  ThSrap.^ 
1888). 

1.  Aoute  poisoning  by  copper.— 
Symptoms. — The  salts  of  copper,  when  taken 
in  sufficient  quantity,  cause  symptoms  of 
acute  |'oi8oning,fr8qaently  terminating&tally. 
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Twelve  to  fifteen  ^ains  of  the  acetate  have 
been  sufficient  to  kill  a  dog  within  an  hour. 
The  fatal  dose  in  man  is  not  quite  deter- 
mined ;  but  doses  above  the  usual  emetio 
dose  of  the  sulphate  (ten  to  fifteen  groins) 
have  caused  senoua  symptoms,  and  death  has 
resulted  within  four  hours  after  swallowing 
some  pieces  of  the  sulphate.  Starr  (Med. 
Record,  May  1882)  records  a  case  of  death 
in  four  days  from  one  ounce  of  the  sulphate. 
Half  an  ounce  would  probably  cause  a  fotal 
result.  The  symptoms  are  essentially  those  of 
irritant  poisoning,  namely,  styptic  or  coppery 
taste,  constriction  of  the  fauces,  epigastric 
ain,  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  followed 
y  collapse  and  death,  usually  with  tetanic 
or  convulsive  symptoms.  That  which  cha- 
racterises copper-poisoning  more  especially, 
as  compared  with  other  irritants,  is  the  fire- 
quent  occurrence  of  jaundice.  Hemoglobin- 
mria  with  albuminuria  has  also  been  observed 
(Starr's  case).  In  dogs  copper  usually  causes 
death  with  symptoms  of  paralysis  of  the 
hinder  extremities,  proceeding  like  a  form  of 
ascending  paralysis,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
irritant  symptoms.  It  is  said  also  to  have  a 
paralysing  action  on  the  heart.  Such  effects 
nave  onl^  followed,  at  least  constantly,  intro- 
duction mto  the  veins;  when  taken  by  the 
stomach  most  of  it  seems  to  be  stopped  by 
the  liver,  or  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  salts 
{i.e,  acetate)  may  be  reduced  by  the  sugar  of 
the  food  (Roger,  BeviM  de  Midecine,  1887, 
No.  11). 

2.  Chronio  poiBonins  by  copper. — 

It  ia  generally  stated  that  the  long-continued 
introduction  of  copper  into  the  system  in 
small  doses  gives  rif>e  to  a  form  of  chronic 
poisoning  known  imder  the  name  of  '  copper 
oolic' 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  essentially 
those  of  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  with 
nausea  or  sickness  and  diarrhcea.  They  have 
none  of  the  characters  of  cohc  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  is  usually  employed. 
The  hair  and  the  cutaneous  secretions  of 
workers  in  copper  and  brass  are  sometimes 
found  of  a  green  colour,  and  a  line  is  some- 
times found  at  the  margin  of  the  gums 
and  teeth,  variously  described  by  authors — 
Corrigan  calling  it  purple,  while  Clapton 
calls  it  green. 

Though  symptoms  of  gastro-intestinal  irri- 
tation, as  above  described,  have  been  fotmd 
among  workers  in  copper,  the  question  is 
whether  they  are  in  retdity  due  to  the  copper, 
or  merely  symptoms  of  a  not  uncommon 
affection  showing  themselves  among  copper- 
workers.  That  copper  does  gain  access  into 
the  system,  and  may  be  detected  in  the  urine 
during  Hfe,  and  found  in  the  bones  after  death, 
without  the  individual  showing  any  manifest 
symptoms  during  life,  seems  pretty  well 
.  established.  But  though  we  may  regard  it 
as  certain  that  symptoms  of  copper-poisoning 
are  more  rarely  found  than  those  of  lead- 


poisoning  among  those  who  have  to  deal  with 
these  metals,  yet  it  would  ha  a  very  un- 
warrantable CODcluaioD,  and  contrary  to  aU 
that  we  know  of  the  action  of  poUons,  to 
assert  that  a  substance  which  is  undoubtedly 
poisonous  can  be  taken  freely  into  the  aysiem 
with  impunity.  Thijj  ia  a  point  of  considerHible 
interest  in  reference  to  the  accideutal  or 
wilful  adulteratign  of  articles  of  food  with 
copper  salts.  Many  caBes  are  aa  record  of 
severe  symptoms  ret^ultiiig  from  the  use  of 
copper  utensils  in  cooking,  or  more  frequently 
fi'om  the  storage  of  water  or  arliclea  uf  foml 
in  copper  vesselfi,  espacially  if  the  food,  con- 
tains oil — which,  on  turning  rancid.  diRsolves 
the  copper — or  vegetable  acids,  or  even  large 
quantities  of  ordinary  aalt. 

Copper  salts  are  aiao  employed  intention- 
ally to  impart  a  green,  freEli  colour  to  pickles 
and  preserved  vej^etableB.,  Bucb  aa  p&a&.  It 
is  asserted  that  the  quantity  of  copper  netces- 
sary  to  produce  this  etfect  is  infinites iinal,  and 
that  no  poisonous  elTects  can  be  proved  to 
have  resulted  even  from  long- coo timied 
employment  of  these  vefjetablos  aa  articleij 
of  food.  This  is  strongly  maintained  bv 
M.  Gatippe,  who  has  tried  them  on  himsell 
and  family.  Assuming  the  impossibility  <il 
proving  the  injuTioua  effects  of  copper-tinted 
vegetables,  the  question  cornea  to  be  princi' 
pally  a  social  and  economic  one,  as  to  tbe 
propriety  or  legality  of  nclvilleration  of  food 
at  all,  and  especially  with  a  substance  UU' 
doubtedly  poisonous.  Copper  ia  said 
Odiing  andSupri^  to  be  a  natural  conBlituenI 
of  the  human  body.  They  have  found  il 
in  the  blood,  tis^suei^,  ^dBcera^  and  in  manj 
animal  productcj  euch  i^liei^Fie,  e^ga,  Aiui 
also  in  many  vegetables.  It  takes  the  plaL>( 
of  iron  in  the  blood  colourinir-niatter  of  aom* 
invertebrates  (cray-fiah),  and  is  found  as  i 
constituent  of  the  colouring- matter  of  th4 
feathers  of  the  turaco  (planli^in-Batcr). 

DiAONOSIB. — The  greenieh  or  bliiiBk  colnm 
of  the  vomited  matters,  which  turn  bright  bhii 
on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  renders  iht 
diagnosis  compKratively  easy. 

Tkeatmbnt. — In  acute  ciiaea  the  stomacl 
should  be  evacuaLcd  by  encouraging  vomiting 
or  by  the  atomath-pump.  Albumen  in  somi 
form,  as  milk  or  wliitQ-of-epg,  ebonld  bi 
given,  in  order  to  precipitate  the  coppet 
Iron  filings  may  bo  given  for  a  siiuila. 
purpose. 

In  chronic  poLBoning  the  cause  should  b 
discovered  and  removed,  or  tlie  iiidividua 
removed  from  the  cause.        D.  Fereikb. 

COBM".— Stnos. :  CAdvm;  Fr,  Clott;  Cor 
Qer.  Leichdorti;  die  Hiihnerau-^e. 

Definition.— A  com  la  a  thifkemug  o 
the  epidermis,  caused  by  undue  pressure  ani 
fiiction,  as  by  buotFi,  shoes,  or  impletueut 
of  occupation.  It  ia  usually  aituateii  on  i 
prominence,  such  as  that  of  a  joint,  when 
the   skin  is  subjected  to  double  presaun 
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■nd  ia  therefore  unable  to  yield,  or  between 
the  toee.  ComB  are  most  oommon  on  the 
feeL 

DESCBiPTXOir. — A  com  usually  begins  as  a 
l^neral  and  nniform  thickening  of  the  epi- 
dermis,  which  is  termed  a  ealloMtty  {tyloma, 
tytons,  Schwielen).  CaUosities  may  occur 
on  any  part  of  the  integument.  Thus  they 
may  occupy  the  prominence  of  a  joint,  or 
spread  over  the  heel  or  the  metatarsal  cushion 
of  the  foot  from  pressure  in  walking,  or 
occupy  the  metacarpal  prominences  oi  the 
band,  as  in  boatmen. 

The  callosity  is  composed  of  laminated 
epidernm ;  is  thickest  in  the  centre,  becom- 
ing ibin  towards  the  eircnmference ;  and  is 
more  or  1ms  hard  and  condensed,  smooth 
and  hornlike  in  appei^nuiee,  and  yellowish 
in  ocdoor.  When  the  irritati<ni  which  gives 
rise  to  a  eaUosity  is  prolonged,  effusion  is  ape 
to  take  place  beneath  it,  and  it  is  raised  like 
a  blister,  the  effused  fluid  being  sometimes 
serous  and  sometimes  saro-pnndent.  When- 
ever this  happens,  the  subsequent  separation 
of  the  homy  layer  results  in  spontaneous 
cure. 

When  the  pressure  giving  rise  to  a  cal- 
losity, instead  of  being  difFuaed,  is  concen- 
trated on  a  central  point,  the  epidermis  cor- 
responding with  that  point  increases  in 
thiekne8s,l)y  its  under  sur&oe,  and  forms  a 
etmieal  prominenoe;  farther  pressure  in- 
creases the  lengtii  and  breadth  of  the  cone, 
and  in  this  way  a  com  is  established.  Con- 
tinued irritation  enlarges  the  com  by  hyper- 
plasia of  epidermic  cells,  and  its  pressure 
produces  absorption  of  the  derma,  sometimes 
extending  to  the  bone  itself.  Mot  infre- 
quently eflhaions  of  semm  or  blood  take 
place  beneath  the  conical  prominence ;  and, 
in  rare  instances,  a  bursa  is  found  between 
the  corium  and  the  joint. 

At  a  late  stage  of  its  growth  the  com  has 
the  appearance  of  a  central  core — technically, 
the  eye  of  the  corm— surrounded  by  a  collar 
of  smooth  epidermis  in  the  state  of  callosity. 
The  core  is  a  lamellated  ovoid  mass,  corre- 
qMHiding  in  external  figure  with  the  cup  by 
which  it  is  produced ;  and  consisting  in  sub- 
stance of  vertical  cup-shaped  lomellee  <dosely 
packed  one  within  the  other.  In  an  old 
com  the  shape  of  the  entire  core  is  conical, 
the  point  resting  on  the  sensitive  skin,  and 
the  signification  of  the  term  clou  or  nail 
thns  applied  by  the  French  is  made  mani- 
fest. The  substance  of  the  com  resembles 
horn  both  in  colonr  and  density,  but  between 
the  toes,  where  moisture  is  generally  present, 
it  remains  white  and  soft,  like  soddened 
cuticle,  and  is  thence  named  toft  com. 
Effusion  at  its  base  is  more  common  in  the 
soft  than  in  the  hard  com. 

Teeatmkst. — The  treatment  of  a  com  is 
to  remove  its  causes,  namely,  pressure  and 
friction ;  but  when  this  is  impracticable,  to 
equalise  pressure,  by  which  the  com  will 


'  revert  to  the  state  of  callosity.  The  second 
indication  is  best  efifected  by  some  simple 
unirritating  i^lieation,  such  aa  the  soap-  or 
lead-plaster  spread  on  washleather.  As  a 
preliminary  to  this  application,  as  much  of 
the  hard  epidermis  as  possible  should  he 
removed  by  soakloK  and  scraping,  and  the 
core  turned  out  with  a  blunt-pointed  instm- 
ment.  The  soft  com  may  be  removed  as  the 
hard  one,  or  by  snipping  with  scissors.  When 
there  is  inflammation  about  the  com,  it 
should  be  treated  by  water -dressing.  Chronic 
corns  are  much  benetited  by  an  application 
composed  of  Salicylic  Acid,  80  parts ;  Ex- 
tract of  Indian  Hemp,  6  parts ;  Flexile  Col- 
lodion, 240  parts. 

Ebabmub  Wilsoh. 

COBITRITIS.  —  Inflammation  of  the 
cornea.  See  En  AMD  rrs  Appendaobs, 
Diseases!^ 

OOBinrAIi  (eomtt,  a  hran).— Belating 
to  the  comna  or  hxtraa  of  grey  matter 
of  the  spinal  cord,  e^.  comual  myelitis. 
Bee  Spinal  Cobd,  Diseases  ot 

COB027 ABT  ABTEBISS,  IHseaaea 

of.— Synok.:  Ft.  Maladies  det  ArUret  Goto- 
nairea ;  Ger.  Krankkeiten  der  Kra/nearte' 
rien. — The  diseases  of  the  ooronury  arteries 
may  be  dassified  as  follows :  (a)  atheroma 
and  oaleifieation ;  (6)  aneurysm ;  (e)  occlusion 
of  the  orifice ;  {d)  thrombosiB  and  embolism ; 
and  {e)  ^rphilitio  disease. 

a.  Atheroma;  Caloifloaitioii. — Athe- 
roma and  cidcification  of  the  coronary  arteries 
are  frequent,  but  by  no  means  constant, 
sequeliB  of  similar  changes  in  the  root  of  the 
aorta.  The  disease  may  be  general,  affecting 
both  vessels  equally  or  unequally ;  or  it  may 
be  limited  to  one  of  them,  or  even  to  a 
primary  bnmch  of  either  ;  and  may  lead  to 
fatty  degeneration  or  fibroid  change  of  the 
corresponding  substance  of  the  heart.  The 
experiments  of  Mr.  Erichsen  and  M.  Scfaifl 
have  proved  that  the  nutrition  of  the  heart 
in  health  depends  upon  a  free  coronary  cir- 
culation, and  pathology  has  confirmed  this 
conclusion.  Sir  Bichard  Quain  found  the 
coronary  arteries  diseased  or  obstructed  in 
18  out  of  88  cases  of  &tty  degeneration  of 
the  heart,  and  in  one  of  these  coses,  the 
trunks  of  both  vessels  being  healthy,  a  cal- 
cified coronary  branch  led  to  the  only  por- 
tion of  the  heart  exhibiting  fatty  change.  Of 
66  cases  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart 
collated  from  the  Trajiaactions  of  the  Patho- 
logical Society  of  Lond-orir,  21  exhibited  athe- 
romatous or  calcific  change  of  the  coronary 
arteries.  In  10  of  these  death  occurred  by 
rupture  of  the  left  ventricle,  in  1  by  rapture 
of  the  right  ventricle,  and  in  2  by  rupture 
of  the  septum  ventriculoriun,  the  coronary 
branch  leading  to  the  seat  of  mpture  having 
been,  in  every  instance,  in  a  more  advanced 
state  of  disease  than  the  other  portions  of 
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the  vessel.  From  the  foregoing  statistics  it 
would  appear,  that  whilst  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  heart  may  exist  independently  of 
disease  of  the  coronary  arteries,  the  latter 
condition  may  be  regarded  as  an  immediate 
cause  of  fatty  change  in  the  heart,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  88  per  cent,  of  all  cases. 
Hliter  points  out  (Virohow's  Archiv,  vol. 
Ixxxix.  1882)  that  fibroid  disease  of  the  heart 
is  frequently  GuiBociated  with  sclerotic  changes 
in  the  coronary  arteries,  the  fibroid  patches 
corresponding  to  the  site  of  the  changes  in 
the  arteries.  Fibroid  disease  may  also  be 
produced  as  a  result  of  embolism  of  the 
ooronary  vessels. 

Symptoms  and  Signs. — There  are-  none 
which  are  peculiar  to  this  disease;  those 
which  exist  being  due  to  the  consecutive 
changes  in  the  substance  of  the  heart.  The 
doctrine  formerly  held,  that  calcification  of 
the  coronary  arteries  was  the  cause  of  angina 
pectoris,  is  no  longer  tenable,  though  fatal 
cases  of  angina  are  more  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  disease  of  these  vessels  than 
with  any  other  lesion.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  affection  of  the  coronary 
arteries  produoec  angina  only  by  disturbance 
of  the  functions  of  the  cardiac  nerves  and 
ganglia.    See  Anoina  Fectobis. 

h.  Aneurysm. — Aneurysm  of  the  coron- 
ary arteries  is  of  rare  occurrence.  It  is 
usually  preceded  by  atheromatous  or  calcific 
changes  in  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  disease  of  middle 
or  advanced  age.  Dr.  Gee  has,  however, 
published  an  example  of  coronary  aneurysm 
in  which  the  patient  was  a  boy  of  only  seven 
years. 

Stuptoms  and  Signs. — There  is  no  posi- 
tive indication  of  coronary  aneurysm  during 
life.  When  the  termination  is  fatal,  as  it 
usually  is,  death  occurs  by  hsemorrhage  into 
the  pericardium  fr^m  rupture  of  the  sac. 

c.  Ooolusion. — Occlusion  of  the  orifices 
of  the  coronary  arteries  has  been  met  with 
only  in  connexion  with  calcific  changes  in 
the  root  of  the  aorta,  a  partially  detached 
calcareous  plate  overlying  tne  orifice  of  either 
vessel  (both  are  rarely  affected),  and  partially 
OF  completely  shutting  off  the  circulation. 
There  are  no  Bympioma  distinct  from  those 
of  the  principal  disease. 

Thrombosis  and  Embolism.  — 
Thromboait  of  the  coronary  arteries  is  a 
frequent  result  of  disease  in  the  coats  of 
these  vessels ',  and  owing  to  their  small  size, 
complete  blocking  and  arrest  of  circulation 
through  them  are  the  ordinary  consequences 
of  this  accident.  Emboliam  of  the  coronary 
arteries  has  been  observed  in  cases  of  endo- 
carditis especially  involving  the  mitral  valve. 
The  heart- substance,  depending  upon  the 
occluded  vessel  for  its  vascular  supply, 
quickly  undergoes  the  atrophic  changes  of 
fatty  or  fibroid  degeneration ;  or  appearances 
like  those  found  in  infarction  in  other  viscera 


are  produced.  Special  tyniptoma  are  en- 
tirety wanting. 

Disease  or  obstruction  of  the  i!oriinai^' 
arteries,  with  the  ordinary  couse[]uenceH — 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  and  aiiiemi& 
with  white  softc'iiing  of  the  bruin — are  con- 
ditions usually  fouud  in  cB^ee  of  pertuoD- 
ently  slow  pulse. 

e.  Syphilis.—  Syphilitic  disease  of  the 
coronary  arteries  has  been  recorded  in  a 
number  of  instarkces,  but  its  identification 
depended  entirely  upan  the  hicitory  and  the 
concomitant  symptomsp  the  deposit  betii,t: 
histologically  icdiBtiuguifihablo  from  ordinary 
atheroma. 

Thostas  Hatdek.    C.  J.  NntOH. 

COBPOBA  AMYI.ACEA  {ctrrput,  a 
body;  and  amylum,  st&rcb). — These  irtinute 
bodies,  which  ^ere  firet  described  in  tins 
country  b^  Sir  Richard  Quain  and  Dr.  Hugiie? 
Bennett  m  the  2nd  and  8rd  vols,  of  the 
Tranaactiont  of  the  Path-olf^ical  ^^ocieti/  o/ 
London,  were  thus  named  by  Vjrchow.  They 
are  generally  viisible  only  with  the  aid  of  the 
microscope,  but  fiomatimes  are  larj^e  enou[»h 
to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and  now  and 
then  attain  some  &ize.  Usually  they  are 
round  or  oval,  and  prei^ent  a  concentric, 
laminated  arran^'einent,  which  h  mado  more 
apparent  by  the  ootion  of  atretic  acid-  They 
often  have  a  yellowieh  tinge.  In  appearance 
corpora  amylacea  somewhat  reBemlile  starch- 
granules,  and  they  are  tinged  brown  or  bhiisl) 
by  the  action  of  iodine  upon  them.  Thesf 
bodies  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  com- 
|)OBed  of  starch,  and  hence  their  name.  Thi.8 
IB  not  the  case,  however,  and  their  actual 
chemical  composition  is  not  clearly  known ; 
it  probably  differs  in  different  etructures. 
Bodies  resembling  corpora  amylacea  in  ajci- 
pearance  and  arrangement  have  been  found 
m  various  parts,  but  they  have  attracted 
most  attention  in  connexion  with  the  nerve- 
centres,  being  particularly  observed  when 
these  are  the  seat  of  atrophy  or  Jcffen^rBtion ; 
they  are  especially  seen  in  the  chomid  plexus. 

FSEUERICK  T.  RoBEBTS. 

COBPOBA  QnADBIGEKINA, 
Lesions  of.— The  facts  of  comparative 
anatomy  and  experimental  physiology  tend 
to  show  that  the  pgrpora  qimdri|semina  {cor- 
pora bigemina  or  npti-c  luben  of  the  lowc-r 
vertebrates),  thou^^h  related  to  the  optic  tmrts, 
do  not  correspond  in  their  develoimieut  tn 
the  eyes  or  ociilo-motor  apparatus,  and  a^i- 
pear  to  be  lar^f^ly  concerned  in  thoRe  Func- 
tions, such  as  equilibration  and  locomotor 
co-ordination,  which  are  independent  of  the 
cerebral  hemispli<?ret;. 

The  facts  of  human  p(itholof!;j%  Ihouph  nnt 
opposed  to  theee  data,  cannot  hb  m  ide  the 
basis  of  very  precise  conc)u±uons  as  to  the 
diagnostic  indications  of  disease  of  [Ite;^ 
ganglia,  as  it  ie  eTceedingly  rare  to  find 
disease  such  hh  local  Bofteuiog  limited  to 
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uiatomically  or  iiinctionally,  and 
)  is  unkDown. 

Dra  quadrij^emina  are,  however, 
ently  involved  in  lesions  which 
hbourin<;  parta,  snch  as  menin- 
e  and  tubercular,  tumours,  especi- 
pineal  gland  and  the  middle  lobe 
lellum,  &c. 

id  by  experimenters  on  the  lower 
reonH,  Ac.)  that  when  the  anterior 
b'hich  are  more  especially  con- 
1  the  optic  tracts,  are  destroyed, 
olished,  and  that  if  the  lesion  is 
the  blindness  occurs  on  the  side 
lesion. 

tstionable  whether  snch  results 
n,  apart  from  indirect  implication 
tracts  (neuritis).  Dr.  Bastian, 
s  recorded  a  case  of  total  blind- 
ch  the  cause  proved  to  be  soften- 
to  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the 
irigemina  (Paralyais  from  Brain 
L15). 

en  found  experimentally  ia  ani- 
Ibo  in  man,  that  atrophy  of  the 
>erole  ensnee  when  the  eye  has 
^ed.  Irido-motor  action  is  also 
r  destruction  of  the  corpora  quad- 
resnlt  which,  however,  is  stated 
unless  the  injury  is  more  than 
^nd  implicating  the  oculo-motor 

ces  of  equilibration  and  co-ordi- 
result  from  lesion  of  the  corpora 
ta.    These  are  attributed  to  im- 

the  Bubjaoent  tracts,  and,  ac- 
Lussana  and  Lemoigne,  more 
to  lesion  of  the  subjacent  superior 
^dnncle.  For  his  own  part,  the 
s  that  all  attempts  at  differentia- 
B  hypotheses,  and  from  the  nature 
ion  must  remain  so.  Bnt,  from 
mee,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
I  alluded  to  do  occur, 
of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  on 
see  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  a 
tonos  of  the  opposite  side,  which 
leral  if  the  irritation  is  prolonged 
the  head  being  retracted  and  the 
i,  trismus  also  being  very  marked. 
lO  Lussana  and  Lemoigne  nni- 
n  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
curvation  of  the  trunk  and  gyra- 
de  of  the  lesion.  This  would  agree 
jcte  of  irritation,  being  naturally 
of  the  phenomena.  Turnouts 

the  corpora  quadrigemina  Eire 
iociated  with  a  reeling  gait,  which 

symptom,  and  also  frequently 
toms  of  ophthalmoplegia  from 
of  the  oculo-motor  nuclei.  The 

the  ocular  muscles  is  unequal, 
I  the  degree  in  which  the  respec- 
may  be  affected  by  the  lesion 
,  In  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Dufiin 
t.  Soe.  of  London,  vol.  ix.),  which 


the  writer  had  an  opportunity  of  investigating, 
of  tumour  of  the  pineal  gland,  which,  besides 
passing  forward  into  the  third  ventricle, 
pushed  underneath  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius, 
stretching  and  causing  atrophy  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  the  symptoms,  in  addition  to 
those  of  cerebral  tumour — namely,  violent 
occipital  headache  and  double  optic  ueuritis — 
were  double  vision  followed  by  loss  of  sight, 
vertigo,  specially  marked  when  the  eyes  were 
open,  staggering  gait,  and  tendency  to  re- 
traction of  the  head  and  rigidity  of  the  dorsal 
muscles.  The  pupils  were  large  and  sluggish. 
These  symptoms,  to  a  certain  extent,  re- 
semble those  caused  by  tumour  in  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  and  it  is  a  question 
how  far  these  latter  may  be  due  to  mechani- 
cal irritation  of  these  ganglia.  But  we  may 
infer  that  such  a  combination  of  symptoms 
as  the  above  points  to  lesion  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  or  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the 
cerebellum,  though  we  cannot  be  certain  of 
the  absolute  limitation  of  the  lesion. 

Naturally  the  same  secondary  affection 
of  the  functions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
occurs  from  tumours  situated  in  this  region, 
as  in  tumours  of  the  middle  cerebellar 
lobe. 

Pressure  on  the  veins  of  Galen  leads  to 
dropsy  of  the  cerebral  ventricles,  and  its  con> 
sequences  on  the  cerebral  circulation  and 
functions.  D.  Ferrieb. 

COBPUIiENCE  {corpus,  a  body).— An 
undue  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  body. 
See  Obesity. 

COBFTJSCZjE  (corpueculum,  a  little 
body). — In  physiology  and  pathology  this 
word  is  generally  used  as  synonymous  with 
cell.    See  Cell. 

COBFUS  STBIATUM,  Lesions  of. 

The  corpus  striatum  of  English  anatomy 
and  pathology  comprises  various  stmctares 
which  have  received  special  names — namely, 
the  nucleus  caudatut,  or  intra-ventricular 
nucleus,  which  is  exposed  to  view  by  laj'ing 
open  the  lateral  ventricle ;  the  nucleus  len- 
ticularit,  or  extra- ventricular  nucleus,  con- 
sisting of  three  divisions,  and  subjacent  to 
the  convolutions  of  tbe  island  of  Reil ; 
together  with  the  anterior  division  of  the 
internal  captule,  or  peduncular  expansion, 
which  connects  the  cortex  and  cms  cerebri. 

This  differentiation  is  necessary,  as  the 
effects  of  lesion  of  the  corpus  striatum  wil) 
differ  according  to  whether  the  grey  matter 
alone,  or  the  internal  capsule,  is  involved. 

Physiological  experiment  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  defining  the  respective  fimctions  of 
the  ganglionic  masses  of  the  corpus  striatum. 
The  experiments  of  Aronsohn  and  Sachs, 
Ott,  Hide  White,  and  others  seem  to  show 
that  lesions  of  tliese  ganglia  in  animals  cause 
a  rise  of  several  degrees  in  body  temperature 
from  increased  heat-production. 
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The  corpaa  striatum  ig  especially  liable  to 
lesion  from  embolism  or  rupture  of  its  blood- 
Tessels.  These  are  fiuniahed  principally  by 
the  middle  cerebral  artery,  which  in  the  first 
part  of  its  course  sends  on  ntmierous  straight 
twigs,  which  sink  into  the  anterior  perforated 
space,  and  supply  this  ganglion  and  the  ad- 
jacent part  of  the  optic  thalamus.  Owing  to 
their  position,  and  direction  as  regards  the 
main  oiurent,  they  are  easily  ruptured  or 
blocked  up,  and  owing  to  their  being  of  the 
nature  of  '  end  arteries,'  and  almost  destitute 
of  anastomoses  with  other  cerebral  arteries, 
embolism  rapidly  leads  to  Boftening  of  the 
regions  which  they  nourish. 

SYMPTOifs. — The  symptoms  of  lesion  of  the 
corpus  striatum  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups  or  stages. 

FxTst  stage.— laboM  includes  certain  symp- 
toms which  are  more  or  less  transient,  and 
depend  chiefly  on  the  suddenness  of  the 
lesion  and  functional  disturbance  of  other 
parts. 

To  the  latter  belong  the  symptoms  usually 
accompanyinganapoplectic8eizure(apoplexy), 
as  also  the  loss  or  diminution  of  sensation  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  which  some- 
times  occurs  in  consequence  of  pressure  on, 
or  fiinctional  interference  with,  the  sensory 
tracts  of  the  internal  capsule  by  effusion  into 
the  COITUS  striatum.  The  symptoms  due  to 
the  suddenness  of  the  lesion  of  the  corpus 
striatom,  as  such,  are  complete  paralysis  of 
every  voluntary  movement  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body,  occasionally  varied  by  con- 
vulsive spasms  of  the  paralysed  side>  and 
conjugate  deviation  of  the  head  and  eyes 
towards  the  sound  side.  This  latter  symptom 
is  due  to  the  centres  for  the  head  and  e^es 
of  the  opposite  hemisphere  suddenly  losmg 
their  antagonists.  The  temperature  of  tbe 
paralysed  side  is,  as  a  rule,  higher  than  that 
of  the  sound  side.  The  total  paralysis  and 
fiaccidity  of  the  opposite  side  of  the^body, 
and  conjugate  deviation  of  the  head  and 
eyes,  are  transient  symptoms,  lasting  firom  a 
few  hours  to  a  day  or  two. 

Second  stage. — This  stage  includes  those 
symptcnns  which  continue  for  a  variable 
period,  after  those  depending  on  the  sudden- 
ness and  disturbing  e£foot  of  the  lesion  have 
passed  off.  Thc^  constitute  the  common 
type  of  hemiplegia  or  paralysis  of  voluntary 
motion  on  the  side  opposite  the  lesion.  The 
face,  arm,  and  leg,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
tbe  thoracic  and  abdominal  muscles  on  the 
one  side  of  the  body,  are  affected.  The 
paralysis  does  not  affect  all  these  parts 
equally.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated 
that  those  movements  are  most  affected 
which  are  most  independent  of  those  of  the 
opposite  side,  and  which  are  most  complexand 
deucate.  Hence  the  movements  of  the  hand 
and  arm  are  more  affected  than  those  of  the 
face  or  leg,  owing  to  the  &ct  that  these  are 
more  commonly  exoWBed  in  associated  or 


alternating  action  with  those  of  the  other 
side.  The  facial  paralysis  is  moat  marked 
in  the  lower  fitciaf  region.  The  orbionlaiis 
palpebramm  is  more  or  less  paretic,  but 

never  paralysed  to  the  extent  which  occurs 
in  Bell's  or  true  facial  paralysis,  depending 
on  lesion  of  the  portio  dura.  The  angle  of 
the  mouth  on  the  piuratysed  aide  hangs  lower, 
and  the  tongue  deviates  slightly  to  the 
paralysed  side.  The  weakness  of  the  fiusial 
miucles  is  best  brought  out  when  the  patient 
smiles  or  tries  to  whistle.  The  face  then 
becomes  drawn  to  the  sound  side.  While 
some  voUtional  control  may  have  been 
acquired  over  the  leg,  the  hand  and  arm 
remain  perfectly  motionless. 

In  the  process  of  recovery,  the  leg  recovers 
before  the  arm,  and  as  a  rale  the  recovery 
proceeds  from  the  proximal  to  the  distal  end 
of  the  limb,  the  shoulder  and  hip  movements 
being  regained  before  those  of  the  hand  ur 
foot.  The  flexors  regain  their  power  before 
the  extensors. 

The  sensibility  of  the  paralysed  parts  is 
unimpaired.  The  superficial  reflexes  are 
diminished)  the  deep  (tendon)  reflexes  in- 
creased. 

The  faradic  contractility  of  the  muscles  is 
unimpaired;  occosionaUyitisinereaaed  rather 
than  diminished. 

The  muscles  do  not  nndei^  atoophy  exo^ 
by  disuse. 

The  temperature  of  the  paralysed  limbs, 
which  at  first  is  nsoally  increased,  is  generally 
found  to  be  lower  than  that  of  the  sound  side, 
to  the  extent  of  a  degree,  more  or  less. 

Becovery  may  taJie  place  from  all  the 
symptoms  of  this  stage,  within  a  period  vary- 
ing from  weeks  to  months,  or  the  patient 
may  pass  into  the  third  stage. 

Third  stage. — The  special  symptoms  of 
this  stage  are  the  occurrence  of  what  is  termed 
'  late  rigidity '  in  the  paralysed  limbs,  a  condi- 
tion of  evil  import.  This  rigidity  shows  itself 
most  frequently  in  the  arm,  but  it  is  common 
enough  m  both  limbs.  The  rigidity  affects 
the  flexors  more  particularly,  and  causes  the 
limb  to  assnme  a  ^sition  in  which  the  flexors 
predmninate.  It  is  variable  in  degree,  and  at 
first  is  capable  of  being  overcome.  At  fiistt 
also,  it  is  remittent,  tending  to  give  ws^  when 
the  patient  abstains  from  volitional  efforts  or 
from  excitement,  and  seems  almost  gone  on 
waking  from  sleep  or  when  the  patient  yawns 
or  stretches  himself.  Gradually  it  asaames  a 
more  intense  form,  and  the  limb  becomes 
permanently  fixed  and  rigid. 

After  death,  this  condition  is  found  to  coin- 
cide with  descending  sclerosis  of  the  motor 
tracts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  The  de- 
generation proceeds  from  the  seat  of  lesion 
downwards  through  the  crus,  pons,  and  pyra- 
mid of  the  same  side,  and  then  across  to  tiie 
posterior  part  of  the  lateral  column  c/i  Uie 

record  on  the  paralysed  side.  Frequently, 
,  a  similar  track  of  degeneration  is  found 
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oa  the  inner  aspeei  of  the  anterior  column  of 
the  fpinal  cord,  and  occaoionally  also  in  the 
lateral  colnznn  on  the  same  side  as  the  brain- 
lemon  (Charcot,  TUrclc,  &o.) 

Even  during  the  rigid  stage,  there  is,  as  a 
rule,  DO  trophic  degeneration  of  the  muscles 
or  uinihilation  of  faradic  contractility,  thouffh 
the  muscles  waste  from  disuse  nnlese  arti- 
fieially  stimiilated.  But  in  some  rare  in- 
Btanoe8,aa  Charcot  has  shown,  the  secondary 
d^enerati<m  invades  the  anterior  comua  of 
the  spinal  eordf  in  which  ease  amyotrophy 
or  trophio  degeneration  of  the  muscles  en- 
sues. 

There  is  no  recovery  from  this  condition. 

VaritUumt  and  eompUeaHoM.  —  Though 
genera]  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side,  with- 
out affection  of  sensation,  is  the  type  of  dis- 
ease of  the  corpus  striatum,  certain  variations 
and  complications  have  been  observed,  some 
of  which  still  require  elucidation. 

When  sensation  is  permanenUy  affected 
along  with  voluntary  motion,  we  have  reason 
to  regjvrd  the  lesion  as  not  confined  to  the 
corpus  striatum,  but  as  implicating  also  the 
posterior  part  of  the  intemiJ  oapsule  and  the 
thalamus,  an  ooemrenoe  by  no  means  rare. 
When  the  lenon  affects  only  the  matter 
(tf  the  nnelens  caudatos,  the  hemiplegia  is,  as 
a  rule,  eomparatively  slight  and  transitory. 

ffitnility  adSieotion  ot  the  nucleus  lenticularis 
is  said  to  produce  more  marked  paralysis  than 
that  caused  by  affection  of  the  nucleus  cau- 
datos, but  also  not  of  a  permanent  kind. 
When,  however,  the  lesion  causes  rupture  of 
the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  internal  cap- 
sule, the  hemiplegia  is  most  marked  and  most 
endnrinf^.  It  is  this  lesion  only  which  gives 
rise  to  secondary  degeneration  of  the  motor 
tracts  and  permanent  rigidity. 

Cates  are  on  record  in  which  lesions  of  the 
ooipus  striatum  have  given  rise,  not  to  general 
hemiplc^lia  of  the  oppcnite  side,  but  to  mono- 
plegia, snoh  as  paruysis  of  the  &ee  or  of  one 
or  other  limb.  But  these  monoplegis  are 
without  doubt  due  to  limited  lesions  of  the 
internal  capsule,  which,  as  the  researches  of 
Franck  andPitresand  of  Beevor  and  Hor&ley 
have  demonstrated,  contains  the  motor  tracts 
corresponding  to  the  difEsrentiated  oentres  of 
the  cortex. 

Cases  are  also  on  record  of  paralysis  oeonr- 
ring  on  the  same  side  of  the  body  as  the  lesion. 
The  real  existence  and  explanation  of  such 
exceptional  occurrences  are  still  *ub  judice, 
and  though  inuioos  explanations  m^  be  sug- 
gested, it  is  wall  to  wait  for  furthw  instances, 
ear^hlly  investigated  b^  accurate  modem 
methods,  before  pronouncing  definitely  on  the 
questifxi.  D.  Fkbbieb. 

OOBBEIiATIOl!!'.-— This  term  is  used 
in  medieine  almost  exclusively  in  reference  to 
the  etiology  of  disease,  and  in  this  relation 
principally  in  regard  to  the  zymotic  diseases. 
The  term  *  ofnrelation  of  the  physical  forces ' 


may  be  taken  as  implying  that  the  several 
forces  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  or 
of  giving  place  to  one  another  when  they  are 
permitted  to  act  under  certain  conditions,  and 
that  they  are  all  related  to  a  common  cause. 
It  is  very  mnoh  the  same  idea  that  is  impUed 
by  the  term  '  Correlation  of  the  Zymotic  Dis- 
eases,' a  subject  which  has  been  disoussed  in 
»  se^uata  wwlt  by  A.  WdfL 

It  is  oontended  that  the  several  eontagiouB 
diseases  of  a  general  type  (the  exanthemata) 
do  not,  necessarily  and  in  idl  oases,  reproduce 
their  like ;  but  that  occasionally,  the  conta- 
gious particles  thrown  off  from  uie  same  sick 
person  suffering  from  one  of  the  diseases  (e^. 
scarlatina)  may  suffice  to  engender  one  or  more 
different  kinds  of  disease,  according  to  the 
mode  in  which  this  matter  operates — that  is, 
according  as  it  may  be  swallowed,  taken  into 
the  system  through  the  pulmonary  sur&ce,  or 
throughsome  other  mucous  membrane  or  skin- 
abrasion.  These  diseases  are  said  to  be  cor- 
related, therefore,  on  account  of  this  assumed 
relation  to  a  ecnnmou  cause — a  specifie  oon- 
tagium.  Acceding  to  this  notion  the  seat  of 
primary  action  and  the  constitational  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  are  &ctora  which  lately 
influence  the  form  of  disease  that  oltimwtely 
manifests  itself  as  a  result  of  the  contact  oif 
any  given  oontaginm.  This  view  has  at  pre* 
sent  scarcely  pwsed  beyond  the  stage  of  an 
ingenious  speculation — though  it  is  one  which 
is  by  no  means  unworthy  of  further  attention, 
opposed  though  it  may  be  to  many  current 
doctrines  as  to  the  speciflo  and  unalterable 
nature  of  oontagia. 

Of  late  years,  moreover,  evidence  in  support 
of  some  such  doctrine  has  been  strengthen- 
ing. Thus,  to  take  one  example,  it  has  now 
been  shown  {tea  BowdesweU's  Report  in 
BHt  Med.  Jowm.,  July  10,  1884)  that  two 
very  distinct  forms  of  septicemia  exist  of  an 
extremely  contagious  character,  which  may 
take  their  origin  from  common  putnbctive 
material  introduced  into  different  parts  of 
the  body.  The  one,  known  as  'Davaine's 
septicemia,'  may  be  set  up  by  introducing 
two  or  three  drops  of  putrid  blood  beneath 
the  skin  of  an  animal;  whilst  a  totally 
different  form  of  the  disease,  known  as 
'  Pasteur's  septicemia,'  may  be  induced  by 
introducing  a  similar  quantity  of  the  same 
putrid  blood  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of 
another  individual  of  the  same  kind  of 
animal.  The  late  Professor  Hueter,  indeed, 
held,  as  a  result  of  e^ierimental  observations, 
that  the  oontagia  of  many  diseases  sre  de- 
rivable from  common  septic  oi^;anisms  and 
their  alkaloids,  by  virtue  of  alterations  taking 
place  under  partioular  conditions  in  the  pro- 
cess of  pntnfaction,  by  which  means  the 
common  organisms  take  on  'specilio  modes 
of  activity.'  Instances  of  such  conversion,  as 
well  as  of  the  interchangeable  morphological 
characters  of  bacilU  and  micrococci  associated 
with  different  contagious  processes,  are  cited 
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by  him  and  also  by  ProfeBBor  FoJdier  of 
Groniiigen.  See  Trans.  Intern.  Med.  Covg. 
1881,  vol.  i.  pp.  829-884. 

Diseases  may  be  said  to  be  correlated  also 
when  they  are  severally  related  to  the  same 
cause  acting  with  different  degrees  of  in- 
tensity. Thus  it  is  held  by  some  epidemiolo- 
gists that  the  plague  is  only  a  maUgnant  form 
of  typhus ;  that  yellow  fever  is  due  to  a  more 
intense  form  or  action  of  the  same  poison  as 
suffices  at  other  times  to  engender  intermit- 
tent or  remittent  fever;  and  that  summer 
diarrhGBa,  cholerine,  and  cholera  are  also  but 
different  manifestations  of  one  common  though 
variable  cause. 

Similarly  it  is  held  by  many  sorgeone  that 
ordinary  surgical  fever,  pyaemia,  and  septicse- 
mia  are  correlated  effects,  due  to  the  action 
of  the  same  poison  in  different  degrees  of  in- 
tensity. They  maintain  that  the  appearance 
of  one  or  other  of  these  morbid  states  after  a 
surgical  operation  is  dependent  in  part  upon 
differences  in  the  constitutional  condition  of 
their  patients,  and,  moreover,  that  these  forms 
of  disease  are  further  linked  to  one  Another 
by  numerous  intermediate  states.  This  point 
of  view  has  been  both  strengthened  and  ex- 
tended by  some  of  the  experimental  researches 
of  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson.  He  found  that  the 
subcutaneous  injection  of  different  portions  of 
the  same  inflammatory  product,  executed  at 
the  same  time,  would  often  produce  quite  dif- 
ferent effects  upon  different  animals  of  the 
some  species.  In  the  one  a  typical  septicsemia 
proved  rapidly  fatal,  in  another  a  slower  py- 
lemic  process  was  estabhshed,  whilst  in  a  third 
animal  the  still  more  chronic  process  of  so- 
called  tuberculosis  was  set  up.  Here  again 
we  seem  to  get  out  of  the  region  of  specu- 
lation into  that  of  fact.  See  Trana.  Path. 
Soc.  of  London,  1872,  pp.  808-808. 

The  term  *  correlation  is  only  applicable  to 
communicable  diseases,  otherwise  its  leading 
signification,  namely,  convertibility,  could  not 
he  fulfilled.  Hence  it  is  that,  though  very 
many  diseases  may  arise  from  the  operation 
upon  different  individuals  of  some  common 
cause  (such  as  exposure  to  cold),  the  maladies 
which  may  result  from  such  a  cause  no  one 
would  think  of  speaking  of  as  correlated. 

H.  Charlton  Bastiah. 

COBROSIVE  SXTBIiIUATE,  Foi- 
soning  by.—  See  Mebcdbt,  Diseases  arising 
from. 

COBYZA  (KopvCa,  a  running  from  the 
head). — A  synonym  for  nasal  catarrh.  See 
Catarbh. 

COUO-H.— Synon.  :  Tussis;  Fr.  Toux; 
Ger.  Huaien. 

Description.— The  act  of  coughing  con- 
sists in  one  or  more  abrupt  forcible  ex- 
pirations, preceded  by  contraction  of  the 
glottis.  First  a  deep  inspiration  is  taken, 
the  glottis  is  closed  for  a  moment,  and  then 


it  is  opened  by  the  prpsanre  of  the  air  ftirc 
out  by  the  combiiipd  action  of  the  th\yrtn 
and  abdominal  expiratory  niiiscles. 
the  air  thus  suddenly  expelled,  any  forei; 
matter  that  may  bo  in  the  larvux  or  brouc 
is  driven  into  the  pharynx  or  the  mouth. 

Etiology. — The  immediate  cnuse  of  cou; 
is  the  presencQ  of  an  irritant,  TuerhaDical 
s\'mpathetic,  affeptinjj  the  surface  of  the  a 
tubes  or  the  nerves  that  sup)jly  them,  mid 
is  the  object  of  the  cough  to  remove  tl 
source  of  irritation. 

The  sensibility  of  the  rcsriratory  surfac 
is  greatest  at  ittj  coinmenccineut — the  glot 
being  an  ever-watpliful  janitor.    It  may 
increased  by  ccngestion  or  indnmmatioD, 
by  the  continued  act  of  coufihinif.    Evm  t 
mere  inhalation  of  cool  or  dry  air  may, 
asthma  or  bronchial  congestion,  be  siiflici*! 
to  excite  couji^h.    The  rcHidt  of  the  irritati 
is  to  increase  I  ho  natural  secretion,  and 
alter  its  characterB.    See  Ekpectoratjon. 

Cough  may  be  due  to  mnuerona  rell 
causes,  such  as  giistric  irr  it/it  ion,  eAr-disoriL 
aneurysmaJ,  glsTidularor  other  pressure  on  t 
vagus,  recurrent,  or  sympathetic  nerves.  T 
act  may  also  be  caused  by  a  lon^  uTula 
enlarged  tonsil ;  a  grEniidHr  state  of  I 
pharj-ngeal  or  InrvngeAl  mucoua  luernliran 
polj'pi  or  other  foreign  bodies  in  the  Xaiyi 
trachea,  or  evtm  m  the  external  anditn 
meatus;  various  alTectiona  of  the  bronoh 
tubes — for  example,  undue  dryness,  hypi 
lemia,  alteration  in  the  quality  or  qtiajii. 
of  the  bronchial  secretion,  or  inHajmnato 
affections ;  in flatni nation  of  the  lnn° 
pleura ;  or  tubercle,  cancer,  or  other  growt 
in  or  near  the  lung, 

Diagnosis.  —  Cough  ia  not  a  disea^  to 
treated,  but  a  B\inptotu  to  be  traced  to 
source.    An  inHiiection  of  the  plmrj-nit  a 
larynx,  and  a  physical  examination  of  t 
chest,  will  generally  suiHce  to  detect  t 
cause. 

The  character  of  the  cough  is  often  qu 
pathognomonic — e-g-  the  '  wliuop  '  of  whfi 
mg  cough;  the  'bark'  of  hysteria;  t 
catching,  paiufiil  con^h  of  piuurisy ;  t 
slight  '  hack '  of  early  phthisis,  and  t 
equally  distiiiftive  cough  of  advanced  pin! 
sis  with  larynf,'oal  ulceration :  the  teari 
cough  of  empyema  threatening  broncli 
fistula;  the  loud  elauginp  caiif^h  due 
pressure  on  the  trachea  or  laryngeal  nervt 
the  spasmodic,  suffocative  cough  of  ai^tluiii 

The  'tightness'  or  'looseness'  of  eouf 
indicating  the  abscnc*  or  presence  of  sec: 
tion,  is  a  valuable  guide  in  diagnosis  a 
treatment. 

The  ab$ewif  fif  cnttgh  ia  no  proof  of  t 
absence  of  si-i'ioiia  leeion ;  thus,  while  t 
presence  of  a  ftw  granulations  in  the  lu 
18  often  prodiK'tive  of  incessant  and  uncc 
trollable  coui^'h,  long- continued  dustructi 
disease  may  esist  without  it, 

Tbeathbnt.  —  Before    prescribing  for 
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>f  course  essential  to  ascertain  its 
the  simplest  and  most  innocuous 
lould  be  first  used.  The  routine 
if  cough  by  sedatives  is  highly 
The  secretions  which  ought  to 
1  are  thus  locked  up,  Euid  the 
hich  would  have  been  transient, 
abhshed. 

.sils  are  found  much  enlarged,  or 
lendulous  and  irritating  the  epi- 
tics  or  the  guillotine  will  remove 
f  a  granular  state  of  the  pharTn- 
ane  exists,  dependent  on  torpid  or 
idominal  viscera,  gout,  or  hepatic 

it  may  be  treated  by  local  as- 
id  general  deobstruents. 
congested  state  of  the  laryngeal 
due  to  overwork  of  voice,  or  the 
;tion  of  attention  to  the  vocal 
clergyman's  sore-throat),  is  best 
ordiiig  to  the  writer's  experience, 

application  of  a  solution  of  zinc 
en  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water, 
i  dissolved  in  spirit  and  olive  oil. 
less,  simple  hypertemia,  or  hyper- 
tbe  respiratory  mucous  tract,  way 
ieved  by  the  act  of  sipping  and 
lowing  cold  water,  or  the  decoc- 
land  moss,  fruit  lozenges,  gum 
lorice,  or  linseed  tea.  Sucking 
ing  steam  is  very  often  all  that  is 

the  early  stage  of  catarrhal  sore- 
rate  of  potassium  in  crystal,  or  in 
if  lozenge,  used  in  moderation, 
»  neglected.  The  use  of  glycerine 
or  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in 
lalf  a  drachm  to  one  ounce),  is  of 
e  in  relaxed  throat  than  alum  or 
;le ;  indeed,  the  free  use  of  well- 
enges  has  rendered  the  employ- 
u-gles  well-nigh  obsolete.  The 

be  constantly,  the  latter  but 
lied. 

I  treatment — If  it  is  desired  to 
B  fluidity  of  the  secretion,  squill 
nba  may  be  used,  or,  better  still, 
lie  in  small  doses,  which  is  best 
iffen-escenoe  with  carbonate  of 

and  citric  acid.  It  must  not  be 
hat  syrups  and  nauseating  ex- 
ore  apt  to  do  harm  by  enfeebling 
g  digestion.  Tincture  of  aconite, 
ip  doses,  is  often  of  value  in  allay- 
i  cough,  especially  when  fever  is 
jlsemium  is  a  more  recent  remedy 
>  purpose.  Of  the  direct  sedatives, 
I  the  most  valuable  ;  it  proves  of 

very  small  doses,  f^-  ^ 
ng  often  adequate.  Conium,  with 

morplune,  suits  some  persons ; 
a  acid  still  more ;  and  Indian 
:so  of  value.  The  bromides,  in 
1  with  chloral,  have  gained  great 
e  latter  should  be  given  with 
he  power  of  the  bromide  of  am- 

alla^dng  spasmodic  cough  ia  re- 


markable. An  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  or  mustard  may  be  useful  in 
relieving  cough,  by  expelling  secretion  when 
this  has  accumulated  in  large  quantity.  If 
cough  causes  vomiting,  food  should  be  taken 
in  smalt  quantities,  tiuids  should  be  limited, 
and  a  little  capsicum  or  spiced  brandy  'stays 
the  stomach.' 

External  applications.  —  The  use  of 
counter-irritants  must  not  be  neglected.  In 
the  inflammatory  stage  of  bronchitis,  for 
instance,  linseed  and  mustard  poultices,  and, 
in  the  later  stages,  iodine,  are  of  great  use  ; 
and  in  some  cases  the  application  of  a  small 
blister  or  vesicating  fluid  is  a  remedy  not 
to  be  forgotten. 

Inhalatiom, — Infusion  of  hop  as  an  in> 
halation  is  a  useful  calmative ;  iodine  is 
indicated  in  relaxed  conditions  in  strumous 
subjects.  Chloroform  (10  to  16  minims) 
mixed  with  eau  de  Cologne,  and  inhaled 
from  a  handkerchief,  is  useful  in  other  cases. 
By  means  of  the  spray-inhaler,  many  non- 
volatile preparations  may  be  applied  to  the 
reex>iratory  passages.  A  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  sodium  is  very  useful  in  liquefying 
tenacious  secretion.  Tannic  acid,  alum, 
perchloride  of  iron,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  are 
all  valuable.  Of  sedatives,  henbane,  conium, 
camphor ;  aud  of  antiseptics,  sulphurous  and 
carbolic  acids,  are  serviceable  as  inhalants. 
The  vapour  of  tincture  of  iodine,  15  drops 
to  2  ounces  of  water,  in  the  steam  draught 
inhaler,  is  often  usefuL  In  chronic  grant^ar 
disease  of  the  pharyngeal  and  laryngeal 
mucous  membranes,  the  sulphurous  waters 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Aix -lee- Bains,  and  St. 
Saveur  in  the  Pyrenees,  when  inhaled  in  an 
atomised  state,  are  of  distinct  service. 

Patients  may  be  ta/ught  how  to  cough 
as  follows:  Try  to  suppress  the  inclination, 
until  the  secretion  that  causes  the  cough  is 
within  reach,  then  take  a  deep  and  deliberate 
inspiration,  and  the  accumulated  phlegm  is 
removed  at  a  single  e&brt.  By  inhaling 
steam  from  a  hot  sponge  or  a  baslo  of  boiling 
water  on  first  waking  from  sleep,  the  inspis- 
sated secretion,  which  is  apt  to  be  difficult  to 
move,  may  be  easily  loosened  and  expelled. 
An  ipecacuanha  lozenge  may  serve  a  similar 
purpose.  E.  Stubs  Thompson. 

COtrHTEB  -  IITDICATIOIT.  —  See 

COMTRA-INDICATION. 

C01JWTBB-IBHITA1TTS.—  Sykon.  : 
Fr.  Contre-ttimulants ;  Ger.  Qegenreiz- 
mitt  el. 

Definition. — The  term  'counter-irritation ' 
implies  any  irritation  artificially  established 
with  a  view  to  diminish,  counteract,  or  re- 
move certain  morbid  processes  which  may 
be  going  on  in  a  more  or  less  remote  part 
of  the  eystem.  The  substances  employed  in 
establishing  this  state  are  called  counter- 
irritants,  and  may  be  classified  as  follows, 
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aocording  to  the  degree  of  their  action: — 
1.  ItubefeKimta.  2.  Epitpeutics,  veticarUa, 
or  bUatering  agmia.   8.  FitvttdfmU. 

Although  some  therapentiBts  have  of  late 
been  disposed  to  question  the  value  of  counter- 
irritants,  on  the  theoretical  ground  of  inability 
to  explain  their  mode  of  action,  yet  there 
is  not  wanting  evidence,  both  from  clinical 
observation  and  physiological  experiment, 
that  irritation  in  one  part  of  the  body  may 
affect  the  functions  and  nutrition  of  other 
parts.  That  stimulation  of  the  vessels  of  the 
surface  can  influence  decidedly  the  circula- 
tion  of  deeper  parts  has  been  demonstrated 
by  Dr.  Brown-S^quard ;  for  be  found  that 
irritation  of  the  skin  of  the  ba«k,  over  the 
kidneys,  caused  a  contraction  of  the  uterie* 
aaj^tlying  those  organs.  _  Zttlzer  found  that 
when  oantharides  collodion  was  painted  over 
the  back  of  a  rabbit  for  fourteen  days  the 
vessels  underneath  the  skin  were  congested, 
whilst  the  deeper  parts,  including  the  lungs, 
ware  pale  and  amemic.  From  these  experi- 
ments we  can  understand  how  a  blister  may 
relieve  a  sudden  internal  congestion  in  the 
Itmgs  or  brain,  and  how  it  may  act  in  re- 
storing tone  to  dilated  and  paralysed  capil- 
laries. 

RevuUion  and  derwaiion  are  both 
examples  of  counter-irritation.  In  the  first, 
the  induced  morbid  action  is  set  up  in  a  part 
remote  from  the  primary  disease,  as  when 
mustard  poultices  are  applied  to  the  feet  in 
an  attack  of  apoplexy ;  in  the  second,  deriva- 
tive action  is  set  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  primary  malady,  as  when  a  blister  is 
placed  on  the  back  of  the  neck  for  the  relief 
of  cerebral  disorder. 

1.  Bube^ients.  —  Action.—  These  re- 
medies, applied  to  the  skin,  produce  local 
warmth  and  redness  from,  increased  flow  of 
blood  in  the  cutaneous  vessels.  The  local 
hypersmia  thus  induced  subsides  gradually 
on  ceasing  to  employ  the  rubefacient;  but 
sometimes,  when  the  action  of  this  has  been 
prolonged,  the  epidermis  may  peel  off,  and 
more  or  less  local  soreness  remain.  Bube- 
&cients  are  usually  quick  in  action;  their 
local  after-effects  are  trifling;  and  they  may, 
therefore,  be  applied  without  injury  over  a 
large  extent  of  sur&oe. 

Enumeration  and  Aphjoatiow. — Exam- 
ples of  rubefacients  are  found  in  Ammoniacal 
liniments  or  embrocations;  Mustard  plasters 
and  the  Compound  Liniment;  Volatile  Qil 
of  Mustard;  Oils  of  Turpentine  and  Caju- 
put ;  and  Iodine.  Hot  water  is  at  times 
applied  on  a  sponge  or  flannel  to  produce 
a  speedy  counter-irritant  and  derivative 
effect  in  relieving  sudden  internal  congestion 
and  spasm,  as  in  the  early  stage  of  croup, 
laryngitis,  and  laryngismus  stridulus.  The 
Cataplasma  Sinapis,  or  mustard  poultice,  is 
a  useful  and  rapidly  acting  rubefiwient  in 
inflammation,  spasm,  and  neuralgic  pain. 
Sir  Alfred  Garrod  reoomnwnds  a  very  useful 


Binapiimt,  made  by  minng  10  minims  of 
volatile  oil  of  mustard  with  1  oz.  of  spirit  of 
camphor,  and  sprinkling  this  on  impermeable 
piline.  Bigolfot's  mustard  leaves,  or  the 
ChartsB  Sinapis  (B.P.),  applied  to  the  skin, 

Produce  a  speedy  rube&ction  of  the  surfBce. 
linimentum  Sinapis  Compositum  is  also  a 
very  active  rube&cieut.  Vinegar  should  not 
be  added  to  mustard  poultices ;  but  by  mixing 
some  oil  of  turpentine  or  a  little  powdered 
capsicum  in  a  mustard  poultice,  its  rapidity 
of  action  as  a  stimulant  and  rubefacient  can 
be  greatly  increased.  Where,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  gentle  stimulation  with  warmth  and 
moisture  on  the  sur&ce  are  desired,  as  in  some 
cases  of  pneumonia,  a  linseed-meal  poultice 
may  be  used  with  its  surface  sprinkled  lightly 
over  with  mustard  meaL  Generally  twenty 
minutes  is  as  long  as  an  cwdinary  mustard 
poultice  can  be  safely  borne  on  the  skin.  In 

Etrsons  who  have  a  very  deUcate '  skin,  a 
yer  or  two  of  muslin  should  be  placed 
between  the  mustard  application  and  the 
surface  of  the  body.  In  applying  mustard 
poultices  to  those  who  are  unconscious  of  pain, 
caution  is  necessary,  for  it  has  happehed  that 
the  poultice  being  left  on  for  a  long  time  has 
produced  dangerous  ulceration  and  sloughing 
of  the  surface.  A  mustard  foot-bath  is  at 
times  employed  with  a  view  to  a  revulave 
and  counter-irritant  efiisct.  To  prepare  a 
mustu^  bath,  two  tablespoonfuls  or  more  of 
mustard  should  be  tied  in  a  eloth  and  agitated 
well  with  cold  water;  then  hot  water  may 
be  added  to  make  the  bath.  It  is  found  by 
experiment  that  cold  water  extracts  the  active 
principle  or  volatile  oil  of  mustard  far  better 
than  very  hot  water  does. 

UsBS. — Bube&cients  are  used  in  chronic 
inflammation  and  irritation  of  the  mucous 
surfaces,  as  in  bronchitis,  and  irritation  about 
the  air-passages.  Troublesome  cough,  in 
cases  of  phthisis,  is  often  relieved  by  apply- 
ing tincture  of  iodine,  or  acetic  acid  and  tur- 
pentine liniment,  to  the  chest.  Bubefaoients 
are  of  service  in  removing  lingering  irritation 
about  a  joint,  their  use  also  tending  to  pro- 
mote the  absorption  of  chronic  tiiickening  or 
effiision  in  the  joint;  but  frictioa  wiui  a 
rubefacient  liniment  over  a  joint  must  not 
be  employed  till  all  active  inflammatory 
action  has  entirely  ceased.  Various  degrees 
of  persistent  counter- irritation  may  be  main- 
tained by  applying,  after  the  skin  has  been 
well  cleansed  with  soap  and  water,  the  Em- 
plastrum  Picis  or  Emplastrum  Calefaciens 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  A  mustard  plaster 
applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  has  proved 
useful  in  eases  of  uritable  brain  with  sleep- 
lessness. The  same  application  made  to  the 
foot  or  great  toe  is  a  valuable  revulsive  where 
gout  attacks  more  important  organs.  A 
mustard  plaster  has  the  advantage  over  a 
blister  in  rapidity  of  rubefacient  action;  and, 
from  the  sharp  pain  caused,  the  mustard 
plaster  is  preferable  when  it  is  a  matter  of 
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moment  to  rouse  one  who  is  ia  a  state  of 
lethar^  or  toipor  from  narcotic  poisonini; 
by  opium,  or  uc<^ol,  or  &om_  coma  in  the 
coarse  of  a  fever.  Where  we  wish  to  exercise 
s  prolonged  action  over  chronic  inflonmiBtion 
in  an  organ,  we  should  use  a  blister  rather 
th^n  a  sinapism. 

S.  Teeioanta,  EpiapastioSf  or  Blis- 
tering Agents. — Action. — A  blister  acts 
primarily  aa  a  rubefacient  and  powerihl 
stimulant  to  the  cutaneouB  vessels.  The 
papillee  of  the  skin  become  reddened  and 
raised ;  minute  vesicles  soon  appear  on  the 
elevations;  and  these,  graduaUr  coalescing, 
form  a  bleb,  or  large  vesicle,  oetwe^  the 
true  skin  and  eptdeimis,  containing  an 
albumino-fibrinoas  fluid. 

Endmehatiok  and  Afpuoation.  —  The 
sf^nt  most  commonly  employed  for  blister- 
ing puxpoBss  is  the  Canthans  or  Bpanish 
fly;  Dut  there  are  others  that  have  been 
nsed  for  a  similar  object  Glacial  Acetio 
Acid  applied  to  the  skin  produces  intense 
redness  and  pain,  witii  rapid  vesication,  but 
its  action  may  extend  too  deeply  as  a  caustic, 
and  canse  a  troublesome  sore.  Liquor  Am- 
moniie  dropped  on  a  piece  of  lint,  applied  to 
the  skin,  and  covered  with  a  watch-glass, 
very  soon  causes  redness  and  rapid  vesica- 
tion in  most  persons.  This  is  a  good  way  of 
raising  a  blister  when  it  is  desired  to  a^ply 
powdered  morphine  endermically  to  reheve 
severe  pain.  The  Liquor  Epispasticus  of 
the  Pharmaco|N£ia,  applied  with  a  brush, 
■oon  raises  a  bhst»  on  the  surface.  Blistering 
Collodion  is  used  for  a  similar  purpose,  but  is 
flower  in  action. 

The  application  of  Uistera  should  not  be 
made  directly  ovot  an  inSomed  part.  There 
is  some  evidence  to  show  tbat  a  strong 
stimulus  applied  very  near  an  inflamed 
organ  ma^  increase  the  paral^'tic  dilatation 
of  its  capillaries,  and  so  add  to  the  disease. 
Blisters  should  not  be  applied  where  the 
Hkin  is  loose,  nor  over  any  prominence  of 
bone,  nor  to  the  breast  during  pregnancy. 
It  should  moreover  be  borne  in  mind  Ujiat 
the  cantharidine  of  a  blister  may  be  absoroed 
by  the  skin,  and  act  on  the  kidneys,  produc- 
ing strangury  and  bloody  urine.  This  acci- 
dent may  he  obviated  by  sprinkling  powdered 
camphor  over  the  blister  before  placing  it  on 
the  skin,  or  a  thin  piece  of  silver  paper  may 
be  interposed.  In  persons  of  feeble  vitaUty, 
a  blister  left  on  for  too  long  a  time  has  been 
known  to  mduee  dangerous  sloughing. 

When  vraication  is  specially  desired,  there 
is  no  need  to  leave  the  blister  on  for  twelve 
hours  or  more,  for  it  may  be  removed  at  the 
end  of  six  or  eight  hours,  and  a  warm  linseed 
poultice  applied.  If  the  blister  be  opened, 
which  is  best  done  by  pricking  the  most  de- 
pendent port  with  a  disinfected  needle,  sweet 
oil  and  cotton-wool  is  the  best  dressing.  The 
practice  of  maintaining  a  blister  as  a  running 
sore  or  exutoire,  by  applying  irritating  oint- 
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ments,  is  not  often  resorted  to  now._  The 
process  causes  n:eat  pain  and  exhaustion  of 
the  system,  oiid  is  one  rather  of  depletion 
than  of  counter-irritation.  In  the  cose  of 
children,  blisters  should  be  used  with  caution, 
being  kept  on  for  about  one  hour  or  till  the 
skin  is  well  reddened,  when  they  should  be 
replaced  by  a  poultice.  It  is  well  not  to  open 
the  blister,  as  the  efiused  serum  forms  the 
best  dressing  covered  with  cotton-wool.  By 
following  this  plan  the  child  is  saved  much 
worry  and  pain. 

Uses. — In  its  primary  efiect  a  blister  acts 
as  a  local  stimuhmt,  but  when  it  remains  on 
long  enough  to  produce  extensive  vesication 
and  discharge  of  serum,  it  acts  as  a  depletive 
and  depressing  agent.  This  primary  and 
secondary  action  of  blisters  has  been  much 
insisted  on  by  the  late  Br.  Graves  of  Dublin, 
who  found  great  benefit  in  eases  of  fever 
with  apathy  and  prostration  from  the  appli- 
cation oi  fiying  bUaters  to  various  parts  of 
the  sur&ce.  Thus  a  blister  over  the  pre- 
cordial  region,  kept  on  for  about  one  hour, 
and  then  removed,  was  observed  to  rouse 
and  stimulate  a  flagging  heart.  In  other 
coses  the  flying  blister  might  be  placed  at 
the  chest  or  hack,  or  else  behind  the  head  on 
the  neck.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  leave 
the  blister  on  long  enough  to  cause  actual 
vesication,  and  the  size  of  the  bltstmr  should 
be  &irly  large. 

Vesication  by  a  blister  is  of  service  in 
many  brain-afiections  attended  with  conges- 
tion ani  tendency  to  serous  effusion,  such  as 
in  the  ohronio  forms  of  hydrocephalus,  and 
non-tubercular  meningitis.  In  hysterical 
paralysis  narrow  strips  of  blister  plaoBd  omn- 
pletelpr  round  the  affected  limb  have  proved 
curative.  A  strip  round  the  throat  may  care 
nervous  aphonia.  A  strip  of  blister  one  inch 
wide  may  possibly  sometimes  stay  the  spread 
of  erysipelas  along  a  surface.  In  cases  of 
pleuritic  or  pericarditic  effusion  the  repeated 
application  of  blisters  to  the  chest-woU  is  of 
manifest  advantage.  In  effusions  into  joints 
(hydrarthrosis)  bUsters  aid  absorption ;  and 
it  has  seemed  to  the  writer  that  absorbent 
remedies,  such  as  iodide  of  potassium,  often 
begin  to  do  good  as  soon  as  a  blister  appears 
to  have  once  set  the  absorptive  prooess  in 
action.  In  the  ^oint-afleotious  of  acute  rheu- 
matism, '  the  blister  treatment '  has  attracted 
notice.  Armlets  and  wristlets  of  blister- 
plaster  are  applied  dose  to  the  inflamed 
joints  during  the  fever,  and  the  serous  dis- 
charge from  the  blister  is  kept  up  by  means 
of  linseed-meal  poultices. 

In  the  obstinate  acid  vomiting  of  gouty 
patients,  a  blister  over  the  epigastrium  often 
gives  relief.  Some  forms  of  neuralgia,  as  for 
example  pleurodynia,  may  yield  to  a  bUster 
over  the  seat  of  the  pain.  At  times  obstinate 
pleurodynia,  or  mastodynia,  can  be  reheved 
by  flying  blisters  applied  in  the  vertebral 
groove  on  the  affected  side,  where  a  tendec 
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spot  ean  often  be  detected  on  pressure.  Blis- 
ten  should  be  avoided  in  eases  of  renal  and 

vesical  inflammation,  ne  the  absorption  of 
the  oaQtharidine  may  increase  the  mischief. 

Counter-irritauonbyheat.—The  skin 
can  be  rapidly  blistered  by  applying  a  ham- 
mer— '  Ck>rrigan'B  hammer  ' — a  small  flat 
iron  heated  in  a  spirit-lamp  or  boiling  water. 
The  skin  is  tapped  for  a  £aw  seconds  with 
the  hammer,  just  to  induce  redness  of  the 
part.  In  some  forms  of  rheumatism,  neu- 
ralgia and  spinal  weakness,  this  practice  has 
been  followed  by  satisfactoir  results.  Vesi- 
oation  of  the  skin  by  the  ferrv/m  candens, 
or  hot  iron«  has  been  used  in  chronic  Joint- 
disease. 

Uozaa. — Moxas  were  naed  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  severe  eoonter-irritation.  Euro- 
pean moxas  were  made  either  with  ootton- 
wool  soaked  in  solution  of  nitrate  of  potas- 
sium, or  of  the  pith  of  the  sunflower*  which 
naturally  contains  this  salt.  A  wet  rag  was 
placed  on  the  skin ;  in  the  centre  of  this 
was  a  hole  in  which  the  lighted  moxa  was 
placed,  which  gradually  burned  down  to  the 
skin  and  produced  an  eschar,  which  in  due 
time  separated  by  suppturation.  In  spinal 
affections,  and  in  some  lorms  of  paralysis  of 
the  sensory  and  motor  nerves,  moxas  are 
said  to  have  done  good;  but  their  appHca- 
tion  is  very  painful,  and  now  they  are  seldom 
employed. 

8.  Ftutnlanta.— Action.— The  agmts  be- 
longing to  this  class  of  counter-irritants  pro- 
duce a  pustular  eruption  on  the  part  to  which 
they  are  applied,  and  their  use  is  not  recom- 
mended. 

ENUMERA.TION  AND   APPLICATION. — Among 

pustulants  may  be  placed  Croton  Oil,  Tar- 
tarated  Antimony,  and  strong  solution  of 
If  itrate  of  Silver.  When  oroton  oil  is  applied 
to  the  skin,  it  acts  as  an  intense  irritant,  pro- 
ducing an  eruption  which  is  at  first  papular, 
but  very  soon  becomes  pustular.  The  oil  is 
best  employed  in  the  form  of  the  Linimen- 
tum  Crotonis  of  the  Pharmacopceia.  Tu^ar- 
ated  Antimony  in  the  form  of  the  Ointment, 
or  in  hot  aqneous  solution,  is  a  powerful 
counter-irritant,  producing  pustnlea  which 
resemble  those  ot  variola.  When  ai^ed 
thus  it  may,  by  becoming  absorbed,  induce 
symptoms  <^  gastrO'snteritis.  It  should  not 
be  applied  to  parts  nenally  uncovered,  as 
the  pustnles  leave  marks  behind  them ;  and 
under  all  oireumstances  the  remedy,  being  a 
painful  one,  must  be  used  with  caution. 
Strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  will  pro- 
duce pustulation,  but  it  is  seldom  employed 
for  this  puipose. 

Issues. — Issues  have  long  been  used  as 
counter-irritants.  An  issue  is  formed  by 
placing  on  the  skin  a  piece  of  adhesive 
plaster,  in  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  which  a 
fragment  of  caustic  potash  is  inserted.  The 
caustic  causes  an  eschar,  and  when  this  has 
come  away,  an  issue-pea  is  placed  in  the 


cavity  left  by  the  eschar;  this  pea  acts  as  a 
foreign  body,  and  keeps  up  suppuratiraL 
One  drachm  of  pus  may  be  discfaaiged  daily 
by  an  issue ;  more  than  this  is  too  ^at  a 
drain  on  the  system.  An  issue  requires  to 
be  dressed  dail^,  and  when  it  has  been  long 
open  and  running  it  must  not  be  healed  too 
suddenly.  Issues  over  the  spine  have  been 
found  useful  in  chronic  spinal  disease ;  and 
in  some  chronic  brain-afliections,  with  hyper- 
temia  and  congestive  tendency,  an  issue  in 
the  back  of  the  neck  or  in  the  arm  is  of  ser- 
vice, bnt  is  not  now  much  used. 

Setons. — A  seton  is  made  by  passing  a 
narrow-bladed  knife  under  a  fold  of  skin  and 
then  carrying  a  few  silk  threads  through  the 
incision  by  means  of  a  probe  or  long  needle. 
The  threads  remaining  in  the  wound  prevent 
it  from  hraling,  and  maintain  a  free  purulent 
discharge.  Setons  are  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  issues,  and  they  have  proved 
nst^il  in  cwtain  intractable  forms  of  head- 
ache— the  seton  being  inserted  in  the  skin 
of  the  neck.  Setons  ha.v6  been  used  in  cases 
of  cystic  bronchocele  with  thickened  walls ; 
and,  as  counter-irritants,  in  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  bladder  and  uterus  ;  in  chronic 
skin-diseases  of  an  obstinate  character ;  in 
inflammations  of  the  eye,  with  ulceration  of 
the  cornea ;  and  in  the  early  stages  of  pul- 
monary phthisis. 

In  acute  affections  issues  and  setons  are 
never  employed,  and  they  should  not  be 
placed  over  any  part  where  there  is  much 
movement,  as  a  troublesome  sore  may  be 
the  result.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  issues,  setons,  and  pustulants  sfs,  like 
blisters,  when  kept  on  long  enough  to  induce 
serous  discharge,  of  the  nature  of  evacuants. 
They  carry  off  nutrient  material  from  the 
blood,  and  therefore  are  more  or  less  de- 
pressing and  exhausting  to  the  system,  and 
their  repeated  or  protracted  employment  will 
tend  to  mdnce  the  irritative  fever  of  debility. 

John  C.  Thobowoood. 

GOTTF  DE  SOLEHi  (Fr.).— A  synonym 
for^unstroke.   See  Sukstboxe. 

COW-POX.— S««  Vaccinia. 

COXAIiGIA  (coxa,  the  hip ;  and  SXyos, 
pain). — Pain  in  the  hip-joint.  See  Joints, 
Diseases  of. 

CBAOKED-METAX.  or  CBACKED- 
POT  SOTTND.— Stnon.:  Ft.  Bruii  de  pot 
/eld. — A  peculiar  sound  elicited  by  percussion, 
and  resemblmg  that  emitted  on  striking  a 
broken  jar  or  a  metallic  vesseL  j8s«Phxsk]al 
Examination. 

CBADOCE,  in  Oape  Colony.— 5«e 

Apbica,  South. 

CBAMP.— Synon.  :  Fr.  Crampe;  Ger. 
Krampf. — This  name  is  applied  to  certain 
painful  varieties  of  tonic  spasm.  In  its  most 
familiar  form  it  afbets  the  calves  of  the  legs, 
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eoming  on  inineipally  at  nig^t,  on  the  oocasion 
of  some  Blight  moToment  of  these  parts.  The 
afiected  musoles,  mostly  on  one  side,  contract 
with  Hash  energy  as  to  give  rise  to  a  board- 
Uke  rigidity,  tc^ther  with  senaations  of  an 
sgrauaing  character.  The  attack  rarely  lasts 
more  than  a  minute  or  two.  though  it  may 
more  or  less  speedily  recur.  It  is  perhaps 
best  cut  short  by  a  vigorous  but  steady  volun- 
tary contractiou  of  the  opposing  extensor 
mnscleB  of  the  foot.  Where  it  is  more  obsti- 
nate than  nsoal,  firm  pressure  around  the 
thi^  or  iqton  tibe  gnat  sciatic  nerve  scKne- 
tinus  gives  relief  Cramp  is  often  associated 
with  lome  irritation  of  the  stomach  at  of  the 
intestinea,  espeeiiU^  in  ohildren  or  delicate 
nervous  persons,  ul  this  way  it  is  produced 
Dot  infreqnentiy  when  arsenic  in  medicinal 
doees  has  oeen  continued  for  some  time,  and 
ia  beginning  to  exert  some  slightly  poisonous 
effect  upon  the  system.  In  a  more  general 
fbnn  it  often  occurs,  to  a  marked  extent,  in 
eholen.  Localised,  painful,  cramp-like  con- 
tractions of  moseles  may  also  oe  due  to 
iiritatioQ  of  anterior  root-fibres,  either  in 
their  intra-mednllary  or  extra-medullary 
eouTse.  Other  forms  of  punfiil  q>asm  are 
by  no  means  MUnmon,  if  we  except  colic  See 
mum ;  and  Troxsbn's  Disease. 

H.  Chabltom  Bastiah. 

CBAlflOTABES  (orontum,  the  skull; 
and  tabei,  thinning). — A  morbid  condition  of 
the  eranimn  m  ohildren,  consisting  in  spots 
of  local  thinning  of  the  occipital,  parietal, 
and  (rarely)  the  frontal  bonea,  as  well  as  in 
ftenerol  abnormal  flexibility  of  the  osseous 
tissue.    8«e  Sirau.,  Diaeasea  of. 

CBXFITAirr  (crtmto,  I  make  a  noise). 
When  ai^lied  to  a  Dody,  this  word  signifies 
that  it  ia  eatable  of  yielding  the  sensation  or 
sound  of  crepitation.  It  is  also  associated 
with  a  rftle,  to  indicate  a  peculiar  character 
which  it  possesses.  See  Phtsioal  Exahima- 
mni. 

CREFITATIOK  (crepito,  I  make  a 
noise). — A  sensation  or  sound  of  crackling. 
It  may  be  obaerved  in  morbid  states  of  the 
bones,  jointa,  or  Bubcutaneoustisaue;  but  the 
term  is  more  fire^nently  applied  to  a  physical 
sign  connected  mfb.  the  lungs.  See  I^tucaii 

ExAKDIATIOtf. 

CEUETIMIBII  {crilin,  Swiss  patoia  for 
Aritian,  «  Christian).— Syhow.  :  Let.  Cre- 
<Mtsm«f«  ;  Vt.  OriHnieme ;  Ger.  Cretiniamvs. 

Danmrnn*. — A  condition  of  idiocy  oriBing 
from  endemic  causes,  associated  with  im- 
perfect development  and  deformity  of  the 
whole  body,  varying  however  in  degree. 

This  eonditioo  of  physical  and  mental 
degeneracy  is  not  limited  to  any  nationality. 
It  obtains  in  the  great  mountain-chains  of 
Enrope,  Asia,  and  Americib   In  Europe  it 


is  met  with  in  the  valleys  of  Switzerland, 
Savoy,  and  Piedmont ;  and  it  abonnda  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Salzburg,  Styria,  and  the 
Tyrol.  It  is  leas  firequently  met  with  in  the 
Pyrenees  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Auvet^ne 
in  France.  Even  in  England  it  has  been 
met  with  in  various  parts,  among  others  in 
the  dales  between  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 
AUhou^  more  fiwquently  met  with  in  valleys, 
it  is  not  unknown  on  plams  which  are  snbjeet 
to  inundations. 

^TioLoaT. — The  oonditions  for  Ae  deve- 
lopment of  cretinism  are  htoeditary  predis- 
porition;  the  action  of  deteriorating  influences 
on  the  paxwits,  such  as  unwholesome  dwell- 
ings and  non-nutritions  diet ;  and  accidental 
causes  operating  on  the  infiuit  during  the 
period  when  its  physical  and  intellectual 
life  are  developing.  The  last-named  causes 
are  atmospheric  and  possibly  geological 
conditions,  peculiar  to  specisl  localities. 
Humidity  of  the  soil  and  air  in  valleys  where 
there  is  little  interchange  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  existence  of  magnesion  limestone  in 
the  soil,  are  probably  the  most  potent  fiwtors. 
Cretinism  is  not  met  with  as  an  endemie 
disease  on  elevated  plateaux,  nor  in  oold 
countries  where  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture are  uncommon.  Oottre  is  a  frequent 
accompaniment  of  cretinism,  and  would  ap- 
pear to  be  developed  under  the  same  con- 
I  ditions.  The  coses  of  cretinism  met  with  in 
England  present  features  which  are  indicative 
of  a  acromions  origin.  There  is  a  condition 
of  idiocy  associated  with  arrest  of  growth  and 
development  at  the  period  of  first  dentition, 
not  infrequently  met  with  in  England,  which 
has  been  termed  aporadie  cretinUm..  Some 
of  these  cases  have  been  traced  to  alcoholism 
on  the  part  of  the  progenitors,  and  are  usually 
associated  with  an  absence  or  atrimhy  of  the 
thyroid  body,  and  with  the  development  of 
loose  fatty  tumours  in  the  supra-clavicular 
spaces.  They  remain  permanent  children, 
both  physically  and  mentally.  They  have  a 
etr<mg  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  are  fond 
of  exciting  ridicule  in  others  by  their  gro- 
tesque facial  expressions.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  children  become  cretinoid 
when  taken  to  reside,  at  the  period  of  their 
early  development,  in  localities  where  the 
disease  is  markedly  endemic.  There  are 
numerous  well-attested  instances  of  healthy 
women  living  during  their  pregnancy  in 
oretinio  districts  bringing  forth  cretinoid 
children,  who,  removing  from  such  localities, 
propagate  healthy  children.  By  far,  how- 
ever, tiie  greater  number  of  cretins  arrive  at 
their  helpless  condition  by  successive  steps 
of  degeneracy  in  their  ancestors.  It  has  been 
thought  that  cretinism  is  due  to  premature 
ossification  of  the  eranial  sutures,  especially 
of  the  epheno-basilar  suture;  and  that  this 
is  caused  by  drinking  water  largely  charged 
with  lime.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
regard  this  premature  ossification,  when  it 
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does  ooenr,  as  other  than  one  of  the  out- 
comes  of  the  malady,  not  Ub  cause.  More- 
over, there  are  numerous  examples  where 
the  synostosis  is  deferred  instead  of  being 
premature. 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  Pathological 
anatomy  shows  that  the  bones  of  the  cranial 
vault  are  thickened  and  without  diploe.  The 
badlar  groove  is  generally  wanting.  The 
foramina  for  the  passage  of  arteries  and 
nerves  are  somewhat  smaller  than  natund. 
The  occipital  fosss  are  flatter  than  nsnal,  as 
if  the  flattenitl{;  had  resulted  from  a  com- 
pression of  the  cranium  from  above  down, 
wards.  Every  variety  of  deformity  of  the 
cranium  is  met  with  of  the  brachycephalic 
type.  The  brain  is  usually  small,  unsym- 
metrical,  pale,  and  infiltrated  with  serum. 
Premature  synostosis  is  occasionally  met 
with  at  the  epheno-basilar  suture,  and  with 
it  a  rectangular  form  of  the  base  of  the  ^uU; 
this,  however,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
stant condition. 

Dkscbxption. — ^The  degrees  of  cretinism 
are  numeroos.  A  residence  in  one  of  the 
valleys  where  this  affection  exists,  enables 
one  to  trace  the  various  steps  of  degeneracy, 
commencing  with  those  who  are  taking  part 
in  the  industrial  life  of  the  valley,  down  to 
the  helpless  individuals  who  are  leading  only 
a  vegetative  existence. 

The  typical  cretin  presents  a  very  marked 
physical  conformation.  He  is  stunted  in 
growth,  rarely  reaching  five  feet  in  height. 
His  skin  is  of  a  tawny  yellowish  hue,  thick- 
ened and  wrinkled  ;  and  looku  as  if  too  large 
for  the  body.  There  is  also  a  great  increase 
of  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue.  Hia  tongue, 
large  and  thick,  with  hypertrophied  paptllee, 
always  displays  lessened  power  of  oo-ordinsp 
tion ;  and  often  hangs  from  the  mouth.  The 
mouth  is  partly  open,  margined  by  thick 
fissured  Hps,  and  with  the  saliva  running 
over  the  chin.  The  face  is  lai^  ;  the  lower 
jaw  is  drooping,  and  its  angle  obtuse.  The 
eyes  are  often  affected  by  strabismus,  ob- 
Uquely  placed,  and  small;  and  the  lids  are 
commonly  puffy.  The  belly  is  pendulous 
from  the  laxness  of  the  skin.  The  lower 
hmbs  are  generally  short  and  deformed,  and 
the  gait  is  waddling.  The  head  is  deformed, 
the  forehead  retreating,  the  top  flat,  and  the 
occipital  region  ill-developed.  The  cranium 
is  brachycephalic.  The  nose  is  broad  and 
flattened.  Puberty  is  often  delayed  to  the 
twentieth  year.  The  mammte  in  the  female 
are  large  and  pendulous ;  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  genitals  in  the  male.  The 
intellectual  faculties  are  imperfectly  de< 
veloped.  The  cretin  is  often  unable  to 
speak,  and  his  hearing  is  frequently  defec- 
tive. The  affection  is  usually  associated 
with  more  or  less  enlargement  of  the  thy- 
roid gland.  His  viability  is  low,  few  living 
beyond  thirty  years  of  age.  The  sexual 
functions  are  abnormal;  masturbation  is 


frequent;  and  the  sabjeots  of  eretinism  an 

often  impotent. 

DiAONOsis. — The  diagnosis  of  cretinism 
may  be  made  in  childhood,  from  the  slow- 
ness of  the  development  of  the  body,  the 
stupid  expression,  the  postponement  m  the 
evolution  of  the  teeth,  and  of  the  ossification 
of  the  fontanelles  and  sutures,  the  tawny 
yellow  colour  of  the  skin,  the  thick  and 
goitrous  neck,  the  slavering,  and  the  delay  of 
qieech  and  of  walking. 

Tbeathent. — This  eonsista  in  removing 
tiie  child  as  early  as  possible  from  the  eir- 
cumstances  which  have  produced  the  disease. 
He  should  be  taken  to  a  locality  where  the 
soil  is  dry  and  porous,  and  should  have  fre- 
quent baths  with  friction  to  the  surface  of 
the  body.  The  diet  should  be  of  the  most 
nutritious  kind — a  diet  into  which  animal 
food  largely  enters.  The  administration  of 
cod-hver  oil  and  of  the  lacto-phosphates  of 
lime  and  iron  is  indicated.  Early  education 
should  be  commenced  as  to  habits  of  clean- 
liness, followed  by  Bystematio  physical  exer- 
cise of  the  various  muscles.  All  intellectual 
advancmnent  must  be  sought  for  through  the 
improvemfflit  in  every  way  of  his  physical 
condition.  The  lower  animal  lifis  may  thne 
be  supplemented,  if  earnest  efforts  are  used, 
by  increased  capacity  for  rational  enjoyment, 
and  a  more  or  less  useful  existence. 

J.  Lauodon-Down. 

C  B I M  E ,  IRBESFONSIBII.ITT 

FOB.— HlsTOHicAL  SuHiUBT. — A  medical 
opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  an  accused 
person  is  often  necessary  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  be  or  she  can  be  held  account- 
able for  criminal  acts.'  Such  an  opinion 
generally  depends  on  the  presence  or  absence 
of  iasanity,  or  on  the  connexion  which  may 
be  traced  oetween  this  mental  condition  and 
the  act  in  question.  In  the  article  on  legal 
insanity  it  is  explained  that  it  is  only  within 
a  comparatively  recent  period  that  insanity 
has  been  admitted  as  an  excuae  for  erime, 
except  in  those  comparatively  rare  cases  in 
which,  as  Justice  Traoey  expressed  it  in  1728, 
a  person  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing,  *no 
more  than  an  infant,  a  brute,  or  a  wild  beast  * 
{see  Insanity,  Legal).  This  view  fairly  re- 
presents the  state  of  public  and  of  legal  opinion 
until  the  later  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  subsequent  enlightenment  of  the  pnblio 
mind  did  not  receive  juristic  expression  mitil 
tiie  trial  of  Had&eld  in  1800,  when  Erskina 
first  enunciated  the  doctrine  that  ^ddnsioa 
where  there  ia  no  fren^  or  raving  madness 
is  the  tme  character'  of  snoh  insanity  as  im- 
plies irresponsibility.  The  most  important 
case  in  the  history  of  this  question  was  that 
of  Bellingham,  who  was  executed  in  1812  for 
shooting  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval.  In  this  case 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield  said,  that  if  a 
person  labouring  under  mental  derangement 
were  capable  in  other  req>ects  of  distinguish- 
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ing  right  firom  wrong, '  he  could  not  be  excused 
for  any  act  of  atrocity  which  he  mif^t  com- 
mit.' *  It  must  be  proved  beyond  all  doubt,' 
ha  added,  'that  at  the  time  he  committed  the 
atroeioaB  act  he  did  not  consider  that  murder 
was  a  crime  against  the  laws  of  God  and 
nature.'  The  trial  of  MacNao^ton  in  1848 
for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Drammond  led  to  the 
most  authoritative  statement  of  the  law 
which  has  ever  been  obtained  in  this  cotmtry. 
HacNangbton  was  acquitted  on  Chief  Justice 
Tindal's  direction  that  the  point  for  the  jury 
to  consider  was  whether  '  at  the  time  the  act 
was  committed'*  the  accused 'had  that  com- 
petent use  of  his  understanding  as  that  he 
Knew  that  he  was  doing  by  the  very  act  itself 
a  wicked  and  wrong  thmg.'  The  general 
application  of  this  doctrine  would  have  greatly 
ralarged  the  area  of  irresponsibility,  and  its 
enoneiation  at  that  time  produced  consider- 
able BDiprise  and  even  consternation.  The 
matter  was  indeed  regarded  as  so  argent  that 
the  House  of  Lords  immediately  ordered  a 
seriea  of  questions  to  be  laid  before  the  fifteen 
judges  with  the  Tiew  of  settling  the  state  of 
the  law.  In  the  answers  to  these  questions 
it  was  in  substance  laid  down  that,  to  entitle 
an  accused  party  to  acquittal  on  the  ground 
of  instuiity ,  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  either  of 
diseased  mind,  and  at  the  time  he  committed 
the  act  not  conscious  of  right  or  wrong ;  or, 
that  he  be  under  some  delusion  which  made 
him  regard  the  act  as  right.  But  this  state- 
ment has  been  far  &om  effecting  a  final  settle- 
mant  of  the  question. 

Most  writora  on  medical  jurispradence  have 
inristed  that  the  real  cnteritm  of  responsibility 
is  the  freedom  of  the  will,  or  the  power  of  tlw 
individual  to  control  his  actions.  This  has 
been  more  or  less  advocated  by  Esquirol, 
Marc,  Bay,  Pagan,  Jamieson,  Mittermaier, 
and  von  Exa&-£bing.  Eequirol  dwells 
strongly  on  the  importance  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will.  Bay  includes  it  in  the  comprehen- 
sive statement  which  has  received  the  ap- 
proval of  so  many  medical  jurists.  '  Liberty 
of  will  and  action,*  he  says,  'is  absolutely 
essential  to  criminal  responsibiUty,  unless 
the  eoUBtraint  upon  either  is  the  natural  and 
well-known  result  of  immoral  or  illegal  con- 
duet.  Culpability  supposes  not  only  a  clear 
perception  of  the  consequences  of  criminal 
aeta,  but  ^e  liberty,  unembarrassed  by  diBease 
<tf  the  active  powers  which  nature  has  given 
us,  of  pursuing  that  coarse  which  is  the  result 
oi  the  free  choice  of  the  intellectual  faculties.' 
Pagan  observes  that  the  '  loss  of  control  over 
our  actions,  which  insanity  implies,  is  that 
which  renders  the  acts  which  are  committed 
daring  its  continuance  undeserving  of  punish- 
ment.' Jamieson  puts  the  question:  'Had 
the  lunatic  at  the  time  of  committing  the 
deed  a  knowledge  that  it  was  criminal,  and 
snch  a  control  over  his  actions  as  ought,  if  it 
existed,  to  have  hindered  him  from  commit- 
ting it  ?  '  Dr.  Taylor  says :  '  The  power  which 


is  most  manifestly  deficient  in  the  insane  is 
generally  the  controlling  power  of  the  will  * ; 
and  he  expreMSS  the  opinion  that  'we  have 
here  a  fiiir  criterion  on  which  responsibility 
or  irresponsibility  may  be  tested.'  Dr.  Buok- 
nill's  view  is  sobstantially  the  same.  '  Ke- 
sponBibility,'  he  says,  *  depends  upon  power, 
not  upon  knowledge,  still  less  upon  ueling. 
A  man  is  responsible  to  do  that  which  he  can 
do,  not  that  which  he  feels  or  knows  it  right 
to  do.  If  a  man  is  reduced  under  thraldom 
to  passion  by  disease  of  the  brain  he  loses 
moral  freedom  and  responsibility,  although 
his  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  may  re- 
main intact.'  The  latest  German  code  puts 
responsibility  upon  the  same  basis.  'An  act 
is  not  punishable,*  according  to  it,  'when  the 
person  at  the  time  of  doing  it  was  in  a  state 
of  unconsciousness;  or  of  disease  of  the 
mind,  wlureby  free  volition  was  prevented.* 
Mittermaier  and  von  Krafft-Ebiug  sanction 
the  attempt  to  render  the  meaning  of  'free 
volition '  more  definite  by  describing  it  aa 
made  up  of  Ubertas  judicvi  and  HberioM 
consUU — freedom  of  judgment  and  freedom 
of  choice.  Casper  somewhat  obscurely  defines 
criminal  responsibility  as  '  the  psychological 
possibility  of  the  efficacy  of  the  penal  code.' 
Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  a  recent  writer,  gives  as 
the  best  definition  'a  knowledge  that  certain 
acts  are  permitted  by  law,  and  that  cer- 
tain acts  are  contrary  to  law,  and,  combined 
with  this  knowlec^e,  the  power  to  appreciate 
and  be  moved  by  the  ordinary  motives  which 
influence  the  actions  of  mankind.*  Dr.  Guy 
thinks  that  every  person  who  is  insane  must 
be  regarded  as  wlu>Uy  irresponsible,  and  that 
the  law  of  England  ou^t  to  be  assimilated 
to  that  of  France  in  the  declaration  that :  *  II 
n'y  a  ni  crime  ni  d^Ut  lorsqne  le  pr^venu 
6tait  en  ^tat  de  d^mence  au  temps  de  Taction.* 
Mr.  Warren,  on  the  other  hand,  suggests 
that  a  person  should  not  be  held  irresponsible 
unless  he  were  as  '  unconscious  of  his  act  aa 
a  baby.*  Dr.  Maudsley  and  others  hold  that 
the  determination  of  responsibility  in  cases 
where  insanity  is  alleged  depends  on  whether 
a  connexion  can  or  cannot  be  traced  between 
existing  disease  and  the  act. 

Insanity  has  been  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for 
acts  of  theft ;  but  such  cases  are  rare,  and 
never  occur  except  where  the  social  position 
of  the  accDsed  ad^  importance  to  the  de- 
cision. Indeed  it  may  almost  be  said  tiut 
the  plea  is  never  raised  except  in  order  to 
avoid  capital  punishment.  Hence  it  is,  that 
in  the  discussions  which  have  arisen  the 
question  has  been  intimately  associated  with 
we  law  of  murder  and  homicide.  A  special 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  this  law  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons '  has  conse- 
quently given  occasion  to  the  enunciation  of 
important  views  as  to  the  legal  relations  of 

^  Report  of  Select  Committee  ot  the  House  of 
Commoas  on  the  Homicide  Law  Amendment  BQl, 
July  21. 1874. 
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insanity  and  responsibility.  Evidence  was 
famished  to  the  Committee  by  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Cockbnm,  Baron  Bramwell,  Mr. 
Jostioe  Blackburn,  and  Sir  James  Fitz -James 
Stephen.  The  immediate  object  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  to  examine  a  biU  drawn  by  Sir 
James  Stephen  for  the  codification  of  the  law 
of  homicide.  In  the  claase  of  the  bill  which 
deals  with  the  rdations  of  disease  and  re- 
sponsibility, homicide  is  stated  to  be  *not 
criminal  if  the  person  by  whom  it  is  com- 
mitted is  at  the  time  when  he  commits  it 
prevented  by  any  disease  affecting  his  mind^ 
(a)  from  knowing  the  natiure  of  the  act  done 
by  him,  (6)  from  knowing  that  it  is  forbidden 
by  law,  (c)  from  knowing  that  it  is  morally 
wrong,  or  (<2)  from  controlling  his  own  con- 
duct.' But  it  is  stated  to  be  *  criminal,  al- 
thongh  the  mind  of  the  person  committing  it 
is  affected  by  disease,  if  such  disease  does  not 
in  fact  produce  one  of  the  effects  aforesaid  in 
reference  to  the  act  by  which  death  is  caused, 
or  if  the  inabihty  to  control  his  conduct  is 
not  produced  '  exclusively  b;^  such  disease.* 
It  was,  however,  proposed  m  the  bill  that, 
*  if  a  person  is  proved  to  have  been  liU>onring 
under  any  insane  delusion  at  the  time  when 
he  oommitted  the  homicide,  it  shall  be  pre- 
sumed, unless  the  contrary  appears  or  is 
proved,  that  he  did  not  possess  the  degree 
of  knowledge  or  self-control  hereinbefore 
specified.'  That  is  to  sa^,  where  delusion 
exists,  the  burden  of  proving  moral  capacity 
would  be  shifted,  the  proaeoutor  havmg  to 

frove  its  existence,  instead  of  the  accused 
aving  to  prove  its  abBenoe.  The  opinions 
eliciteddunngtheinquirysbowedthat  the  law 
is  regarded  by  legal  authorities  as  being  at 
present  too  uncertain  in  its  operation,  anid  as 
sailing  to  recognise  some  of  the  most  im< 
portant  ^ments  in  the  question.  The  diver- 
gent oharaeter  of  the  recommendations  which 
were  made  showed,  however,  that  legal 
opinion  is  much  divided,  not  only  as  to  the 
proper  relations  of  insanity  and  crime,  but 
also  as  to  the  essential  elements  of  reeponsi- 
bihty.  In  the  meantime,  therefore,  the  state- 
ments of  the  fifteen  judges  after  the  Mao- 
Naughton  case  remain  the  chief  exposition  of 
the  English  law  where  insanity  is  pleaded  in 
excuse  for  crime. 

Pbesbnt  State  of  the  Question. — It  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  justly  appreciate  the 
present  aspeot  of  the  subject,  tbus  to  trace 
its  more  recent  history,  and  it  might  be  use- 
ful to  present  an  estimate  of  the  compara- 
tive vuue  of  the  several  tests  or  criteria 
which  have  been  proposed  for  the  determina- 
tioa  of  cases  in  vbioh  insanity  has  been 
alleged.  These  criteria  may  be  broadly  sum- 
marised in  the  following  six  propositions. 
According  to  one  view  a  person  should  be 
held  irresponsible  for  an  act  if  at  the  time 
of  committing  it  (1)  he  laboured  under  in- 
sanity of  any  kind  or  degree ;  according  to 
another,  if  (2)  he  laboured  under  delusion; 


or  (8)  if  he  was  ignorant  of  right  and  wrong ; 
ox  (4)  had  not  power  to  appreciate  and  be 
moved  by  ordinary  motives ;  or  (5)  had  lost 
the  controlling  power  of  the  will;  or  (6)  if 
the  act  is  traceable  to,  or  its  nature  has  been 
determined  by  mental  disease  affecting  the 
agent.  The  last  of  these  views  is  the  only 
one  to  which  fatal  objection  may  not  be 
raised,  both  on  the  thecovtical  and  praetioal 
sides.  The  others  are  all  too  vi^ae  to  be  of 
much  advantage;  and  they  rather  tend  to 
introduce  new  difficulties  than  to  remove 
those  alread;p  existing.  The  proposition 
therefore  which  seems  to  approach  nearest 
to  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  that  irrespon- 
sibility must  be  admitted  whenever  the  act 
is  traceable  to,  or  its  nature  is  determined 
by  mental  disease  affecting  the  agent.  It 
will  of  course  be  understood  that  under  snoU 
a  rule  the  term  *  mental  disease '  must  be 
held  to  include  both  congenital  and  acquired 
disorders ;  arrest  of  development  being  as 
much  a  morbid  condition  as  functional  or 
structural  change.  This  view  o£  tha  snlyeet 
may  not  be  nltimately  accepted  in  the  pre- 
oise  terms  of  the  proposition  here  given;  out 
the  principle  on  which  it  rests  seems  to 
afford  the  only  safe  basis  upon  which  we  can 
go.  As  has  already  been  shown,  it  has  not 
hitherto  been  regarded  in  this  light  by  the 
majority  of  the  judges;  but  there  have  been 
indications  of  late  years  that  judicial  views 
are  tending  in  that  direction.  The  late  Lord 
Wensleydale  and  othen  have  given  sanction 
to  the  principle  in  their  judicial  statements. 
And  the  late  Lord  Justioe-Oeneral  of  Scot- 
land (Inglts)  gave  definite  expression  to  it  in 
one  case  {Brown,  Sept.  1866).  He  told  the 
jury  that  the  main  question  was  'whether 
Ihe  prisoner  was  in  such  a  state  of  insanity 
at  the  time,  as  not  to  be  responsible  for  the 
act  which  he  had  committed ; '  and  in  order 
to  constitute  such  inaanity  he  said  that  *it 
must  be  clearly  made  out  that  at  the  time  of 
committing  the  act  the  prisoner  was  labouring 
under  mental  disease  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  and  that  that  mental  disease  was 
the  cause  of  the  act.'  In  America  the  doc- 
trine has  been  frequently  acknowledged,  but 
never  more  fully  and  tersely  than  by  Judge 
Doe,  of  New  Hampshire  (State  v.  Pi%e),  who 
comprehensively  defined  the  medical  rela- 
tions of  both  orimiual  irresponsibility  and 
civil  incapacity,  when  he  stated  tiiat  a  'pro- 
duct of  mentu  disease  is  neither  a  oontraci, 
a  will,  nor  a  crime.*  One  important  point 
is  to  prevent  persons  from  bemg  punished 
for  actions  which  are  the  direct  outcome  of 
pathological  processes.  But  it  is  of  equal 
importtmce  to  avoid  the  adoption  of  a  prin- 
ciple which  would  make  the  existence  of 
slight  mental  irregularities  incompatible 
with  responsibility.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  danger  of  this  in  acting  on  the 
principle  which  is  here  enunciated.  For  it 
lies  in  the  very  nature  of  the  cases  in  which 
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the  doctrine  could  be  applied,  that  the  eon* 
dition  to  which  it  is  proposed  that  irrespon- 
Bibtlity  should  be  attached  must  be  one  which 
is  known  to  exhibit  itself  in  acts  of  serious  and 
even  criminal  character.  If  the  trained  ob- 
server of  disease  is  able  to  recognise  in  an  act — 
which  is  ordiaarily  followed  by  severe  punish- 
ment— a  direct  result  or  a  characteristic 
batore  of  a  morbid  process,  of  the  existence 
of  which  there  noay  otherwise  be  sofficient 
proo(  the  qaestion  of  responsibility  cannot 
present  any  seriotu  difficulty.  It  ma^  admit 
ni  doabt  whether  a  person  is  responsible  for 
not  eontroUing  lua  actions,  or  for  not  knowing 
right  from  wrong,  or  even  in  some  cases  for 
the  harbooring  of  a  delusion.  But  once  let 
it  be  proved  that  an  act  is  the  natural  result 
of  a  disease  under  which  a  person  is  known 
to  labour,  and  the  question  must  be  prac- 
tically removed  from  the  field  of  discussion. 
Before,  however,  the  principle  con  be  ac- 
cepted as  fiilly  satisfactory,  it  is  necessary 
to  inquire  whether  its  application  would 
permit  insane  persons  to  be  held  responsible 
who  ooght  not  to  be  so  considered.  In  other 
words,  are  there  states  of  insanity  in  which 
a  person  is  irresponsible  fbr  acts  to  which  he 
has  not  beem  {nredisposed  or  impelled  by  the 
insanity?  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  give 
SQoh  an  answer  to  this  question  as  would  be 
both  definite  and  complete ;  but  for  practical 
ptBpoees  we  think  it  ma^  be  answered  in 
the  n^ative.  Where  the  insanity  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  does  not  modify  the  whole 
conduct,  we  believe  it  will  be  found  in 
practice  necessary  to  admit  the  existence 
of  responsibility  for  acts  where  there  is  no 
demonstrable  connexion  between  them  and 
mental  disease.  The  insane  persons  who 
on  this  principle  might  be  held  responsible, 
vonld  be  found  solely  among  those  whose 
irresponsibility  could  only  be  admitted  after 
very  searching  inquiry,  and  whose  insanity 
was  of  that  kmd  and  d^ree  which  has  often 
beoi  deeUured  by  medical  writars  to  be  oon- 
sisteitt  witib  Tesponsibility.  It  is  not  to  be 
sni^Mwed  that  under  this  rule  difficulties 
would  eeasft.  It  would  often  be  hard  to 
show  in  cases  of  actual  disease  that  there 
was  good  reason  for  beheving  in  its  existence, 
or  that  it  was  really  contributory  to  the  act 
committed.  This,  however,  would  not  result 
from  any  defect  in  the  principle,  but  from 
that  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  which 
renders  the  perfect  application  of  any  prin- 
ciple impossiole.  Let  the  task  of  the  medical 
witness  be  limited  to  the  demonstration  of 
&ct8  indicative  of  disease  and  its  conse- 
quences, and  he  will  at  least  be  acting  quite 
within  his  special  province,  and  might  expect 
that  reasonM^  weight  would  be  attached  to 
his  opinion.  And  if  juries  were  instructed 
that  we  law  does  not  hold  a  person  respon- 
sible for  acts  committed  under  the  influence 
of  disease,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  an,T 
one  would  be  found  guilty  where  good  cause 


had  been  shown  even  for  the  reasonable 
supposition  of  such  an  influence.  Whatever 
may  be  the  view  ultimately  adopted,  it  would 
seem  to  be  in  every  way  desirable  that  the 
attention  of  the  medical  expert  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  elucidation  of  the  medical  facts, 
and  that  he  should  not  be  required  to  deal  with 
questions  which  are  legal  and  abstract,  and 
in  no  way  specially  mescal  The  conation 
known  as  diminished  retpontibiUty  has  not 
been  alluded  to  in  this  article.  It  is  only 
indirectly  recognised  by  British  law,  and 
therefore,  though  much  is  to  be  said  in  fiivonr 
of  its  recognition,  it  ia  onnecessuy  to  deal 
with  the  subject  here.        John  Sibbaij>. 

OBISIS  (KplfTts,  a  decision,  %  torn). — 
Stnon.  :  l-^r.  Crtse  ;  Qer.  Kriae. — Crisis  is  a 
term  applied  to  the  rapid  defervescence  of 
an  acute  febrile  disease.  It  has  wandered 
somewhat  from  its  original  meaning,  which 
was  'judgment ' — primarily  an  operation  in 
the  mind  of  the  observer,  but  reflected  upon 
the  phenomena  observed.  The  converse 
term,  employed  to  designate  a  gradual  sub- 
sidence of  fever,  is  lyais. 

Crisis  formed  at  one  time  the  basis  of  an 
important  medical  doctrine.  C«tain  days 
from  the  onset  of  the  disease  on  which  the 
crisis  commonly  occurred  were  considered  to 
be  propitious.  The  seventh  day  was  especi- 
ally favourable,  while  the  sixth  was  the  most 
unfavourable;  speaking  generally,  the  odd 
numbers  or  the  multiples  of  7  were  propi- 
tious, and  the  even  numbers  and  such  odd 
numbers  as  stood  near  multiples  of  7,  such  as 
19,  were  unpropitious.  The  preparation  also 
for  a  crisis  was  indicated,  and  the  critical 
day  foretold,  by  remissions  perceptible  some 
days  previously.  The  whole  morbid  process 
of  fever  was  represented  as  a  process  of 
elaboration  by  which  a  materies  morbi  was 
prepared  fbr  ez^mlsiou,  and  an  essential 
feature  of  the  erisis  was  a  eritieal  evaonation, 
by  means  of  which  this  was  eUminated. 

The  dootrine  of  crisis  uid  even  of  critical 
dayswas  not  pure  imagination  or  superstition, 
but  was  founded  originally  on  careful  observa- 
tion. In  times  when  nothing  was  known  of 
the  organic  lesions  which  give  rise  to  fever, 
and  in  countries  where  a  large  proportion  of 
the  discEises  were  of  a  malarious  origin,  it 
would  afford  data  for  prognosis  and  conduce 
to  appropriate  treatment ;  and  at  the  present 
day  in  not  climates  a  crisis  is  anxiously 
looked  for  in  febrile  attacks  on  a  given  day, 
and,  as  is  well  known,  a  critical  fall  of  tem- 
perature and  improvement  in  the  general 
symptoma  precede  in  pneumonia  improve- 
ment in  the  physical  aigns. 

In  order  to  constitute  a  true  crisis  the 
ferveeoenee  should  occupy  less  than  finrty- 
eight  hours,  and  it  often  takes  place  in  a 
much  shorter  time.  The  foil  of  temperature 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and 
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should  coincide  with  a  feeling  of  relief  and 
a  return  of  strength;  the  skin  will  be  warm 
and  soft,  the  tongae  moiet,  and  there  will  be 
indications  of  reviving  appetite;  there  may 
or  may  not  be  a  critioal  evacuation,  but  the 
eeoretioDS  will  become  more  natural  in  amount 
and  ohwaoter. 

This  &vourable  mode  oi  tfominaiion  of  an 
acute  febrile  disease  is  more  common  than  is 
usually  supposed.  The  oirenniBtances  imder 
which  it  is  most  likely  to  occur  are  when  the 
attack  begins  abruptly  and  the  temperatore 
rises  rapidly,  the  natural  course  of  the  disease 
being  short  and  not  attended  with  organic 
lesions,  such  as  will  ofthemselves  keep  up  fever. 
After  twenty'One  days,  termination  by  crisis 
is  not  to  be  expected.  The  more  marked  the 
onset — as,  for  example,  by  a  definite  rigor — 
the  more  rapid  the  rise  of  temperature,  and 
the  greater  the  height  to  which  it  reaches, 
the  greater  the  probability  of  an  early  criti- 
oal termination. 

OccuBBEHOB. — The  diseases  in  which  the 
conditions  &Touring  a  crisis  are  realised,  and 
in  which  this  mode  of  termination  is  observed, 
belcmg  to  various  claBses. 

Among  the  $pecifto  /evert,  eruptive  and 
continued,  it  occurs  frequently  in  variola,  but 
in  severe  cases  it  is  interfered  with  by  the 
febrile  disturbance  excited  by  the  eruption. 
In  measles  it  is  very  conmion.  In  scarlet- 
fever  a  true  crisis  is  seen  only  in  mild  cases, 
though  the  onset  of  this  disease  is  peculiarly 
abrupt.  The  mode  of  termmation  of  typhus 
is  essentially  critical,  but  as  a  rule  the  crisis 
is  not  shaip.  Belapsing  fever  afTords  the 
best  examples  of  crisis,  which  is  moreover  ' 
attended  by  a  critical  evacuation  in  the  form 
of  proftise  porspiration,^  the  temperature 
sometimes  fiulinglO^F.  in  as  many  hours, 
and  the  patient  passing  firom  a  state  of  ex- 
treme suffering  and  oppression  to  almost 
perfect  ease  and  comfort.  In  enteric  fever 
lytit  is  the  mode  of  termination. 

Remittent  fevers  often  present  crises,  which 
may  be  true  and  curative,  or  &Ue  and  illiisive ; 
and  the  sun  fever  and  common  continued 
fever  of  hot  climates,  and  tropical  diseases 
generally,  have  a  tendency  to  fever  running 
high  very  early  and  breaking  abruptly  at  a 
critical  period. 

In  this  country  feverieh  colds,  attacking 
the  throat  or  taking  the  form  of  influenza  or 
catarrh,  often  terminate  critically  in  three  or 
four  days.  Erysipelas  may  so  end,  but  at  a 
later  and  less  deflnite  period.  The  sharp 
febrUe  attacJa  which  sometimes  occur  after 
ehildbvrth  often  exhibit  a  very  decided  crisis. 
In  pneumonia  the  natural  termination  is  by 
a  well-marked  crisis,  which  may  take  place 
as  early  as  the  fifth  day,  or  be  deferred  to  the  ' 
ninth,  after  which  a  critical  termination  is 
not  to  be  expected,  and  the  suspicion  may  be 
entertained  that  the  case  is  not  one  of  frank 
pneumonia,  the  prognosis  becoming  grave. 
As  has  been  already  stated,  the  general  im- 


provement precedes  the  indication  by  phy. 
sical  signs  of  resolution  in  the  inflamed  lung. 
Pleurisy  is  said  also  to  terminate  critically, 
bnt  it  is  not  in  the  same  definite  way  as 
pneumonia. 

The  eriUeal  gvaeuatiotu  which  entered  into 
the  original  notion  of  a  crisis  are  really  a 
common  attenduit.  The  most  common  is  a 
profuse  warm  perspiration,  which  may  occur 
whatever  the  disease  may  be.  Occasionally 
the  evacuation  is  a  co^us  flow  (purine,  or  it 
may  take  the  form  of  diarrhcea.  Epistaxis  or 
hemorrhoidal  flux  is  a  more  rare  and  doubt- 
ful critical  evacuation.  A  common  critical 
phenomenon  is  a  prolonged,  sound,  and  re- 
freshing sleep. 

The  question  whether  or  not  a  favourable 
crisis  affects  the  odd  rather  than  the  even 
days  has  been  a  frequent  subject  of  dispute, 
and  it  still  remains  undecided.  It  is  not, 
however,  of  any  importance;  but  another 
point  handed  down  with  the  doctrine  is 
worthy  of  attention,  namely,  that  indications 
of  an  approaching  crisis  are  often  given  two 
or  three  days  beforehand  in  slight  remissions 
of  fever.  By  the  presence  or  absence  of  such 
remissions  at  a  certain  period  of  the  attack, 
or  by  a  continuous  rise  of  temperature  where 
a  remission  might  be  expected,  important 
prognostic  information  may  be  afforded  and 
mdications  for  treatment  obtained. 

Thehapeutic  Indicatioks.  —  The  main 
therapeu^o  deduction  from  a  study  of  crisis 
as  a  termination  of  acute  disease  is,  that  we 
should  not  hastily  interfere  with  the  reactions 
by  which  the  system  adjusts  itself  to  altered 
conditions  or  meets  the  incidence  of  the 
causes  of  such  disease,  but  contribute  to  their 
completion.  _  We  do  not  assume  the  existence 
of  a  OM  medioatrisa  tending  invariably  to  the 
restoration  of  health ;  but  we  must  recognise 
the  power  inherent  in  a  living  orgauism  to 
respond  by  internal  changes  to  externid  in- 
fluences, and  to  regain  the  balance  when  this 
has  been  disturbed.  In  this  process  a  certain 
cycle  of  changes  must  be  gone  throngh,  and 
the  great  opportunity  for  treatment  of  an 
active  kind,  should  any  be  required,  arises 
when  the  course,  direction,  and  probable 
duration  of  these  changes  are  known,  and 
when  agencies  can  be  brought  to  bear  at  a 
given  moment,  which  will  contribute  to 
bring  about  the  appropriate  critical  evacua- 
tion or  a  critical  steep,  through  which  a  re- 
turn to  a  normal  oondititm  would  n^nrallj 
be  efEacted.       'Wiluah  H.  Bsoadbsht. 

OBITIOAIi. — Having  relationto  a  orisis. 
See  Calais. 

CROUP  (Scotch,  croup  or  roup,  hoarse- 
ness).-— Synon. :  Cijnanohe  traehealis;  Fr. 
Croup ;  Ger.  Crovp. 

Definition. — An  acute  febrile  affection, 
occurring  in  childhood,  accompanied  by  in< 
flammatory  swelling  of  tiie  mucous  mem- 
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le  larynx,  and  in  some  rare  cases 
[nation  of  a  fibrinous  false  mem- 

3T  AND  Pathologt.— The  symp- 
tie  most  usual  form  of  croup,  as 
lelow,  are  due  to  an  acute  catarrh 
yngeal  mocous  membrane.  The 
B,  in  fact,  a  simple  catarrhal  laryu- 
s  not  accompanied  by  the  forma- 
ly  £alse  membrane.    The  mucous 

swells  by  reason  of  the  conges- 
blood-vessels,  and  the  pouring  out 
oatory  exudation  into  its  tissue. 
I,  is  prone  to  accumulate  on  its  sur- 
B  conditions  are  precisely  the  same 
the  ordinary  catarrhal  Uxyngitis  of 
ut  in  the  child  the  glottis  is  much 
hssx  in  adults,  and  the  sweUing  of 
s  membrane  from  infiammation  is 
id  more  rapid  in  reaching  its 
[oreover,  the  larynx  is  in  children 
Me,  and  therefore  its  muscles  are 
y  excited  to  spasm.  Thus  when  a 
ixrhol  laryngitis  makes  its  appear- 
hild,  it  is  very  shortly  followed  by 
stenosis,  partly  from  the  swelling 
;oaa  membrane,  partly  &om  accu- 
of  mucus,  and  partly  too  from 

the  laryngeal  intrinsic  muscles, 
ion  described  is  most  often  due  to 

0  cold  and  damp,  especially  at  a 
the  body  is  heated.  It  is  caused 
aids  of  the  larynx,  when  unduly 
u-e  drunk  by  accident,  by  wounds, 
itation  of  noxious  gases,  and  by 
ce  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  larynx. 

1  common  in  male  than  in  female 
mi  is  usually  met  with  between 
\  two  and  nine  years. 

re  also  exists  an  infiammation  of 
c  which  is  accompanied  by  the 
of  a  false  membrane,  and  it  is  in 

this  condition  that  so  much  dis- 
18  Euisen,  and  even  now  doubt 
le  minds  of  some  observers.  It  is,  ; 
well  known  that  in  diphtheria  the  | 
itic  membrane  may  spread  from  ' 
IX,  its  usual  site,  into  the  larynx,  I 
ng  so  may  produce  all  the  symp-  ' 
-called  croup,  in  addition  to  those 

diphtheria  proper.  But  much  of 
ion  which  existed  as  to  the  patho- 
tity  of  croup  resulted  from  the 
lition  of  those  cases  of  diphtheria 
le  local  lesion  had  its  primary  seat 
rynx.  Pathological  observations, 
lave  now  placed  it  beyond  doubt, 

cases  really  exist.  Death  may 
rely  from  the  laryngeal  stenosis 
ed,  as  in  all  other  and  simple 
IS  of  the  larynx.  But  the  diph- 
iture  of  the  affection  is  obvious 
ther  possible  terminations  of  such 

from  the  general  symptoms  pre- 
e  height  of  the  affection.  Thus 
'  also  be  due  to  the  heart-failure, 


or  to  the  general  blood-poisoning,  character- 
istic of  diphtheria.  Again,  in  the  acute  stages 
of  such  a  disorder,  symptoms  may  appear, 
such  as  great  asthenia,  excessively  frequent 
pulse,  hemorrhages  from  various  parts, 
albuminuria,  and  a  formation  of  diphtheritic 
membrane  on  sores  far  removed  from  the 
larynx,  which  symptoms,  while  inconsistent 
with  a  diagnosis  of  non-specific  membranous 
infiammation  of  the  larynx,  are  frequent 
associations  of  diphtheria  when  it  occurs  in 
its  ordinary  form.  Moreover,  when,  in  fortu- 
nate cases,  the  acute  symptoms  have  passed 
away,  after  an  interval  the  characteristic 
paralyses  of  diphtheria  may  show  them- 
selves. The  facts  of  contagion  are  also  of 
importance,  for  from  such  cases  of  membra- 
nous  laryngitis,  other  cases  may  arise,  in 
which  the  diphtheritic  membrane  appears 
first  in  the  pharynx,  and  the  disease  runs  its 
ordinary  and  unmistakable  course.  The 
teachings  of  bacteriology  are  perhaps,  as  yet, 
not  sufiiciently  definite,  in  reference  to  this 
point,  for  them  to  be  accepted  as  absolute 
proof.  It  may,  however,  be  noticed  that 
Lotfler's  diphtheria-bacillus  (not  merely  the 
micrococci  which  may  be  found  in  any 
decaying  membrane)  has  been  demonstrated 
equaUy  well  in  those  cases  of  diphtheria 
which  presumably  began  in  the  larynx,  as  in 
those  where  the  membrtme  was  limited  to 
the  pharynx.  Thus  it  must  now  be  admitted 
that  the  local  lesions  of  diphtheria  may  be 
limited  to  the  larynx ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  under  this  category  must  be 
placed  by  much  the  larger  number  of  cases 
formerly  styled  '  membranous  croup.'  The 
description  of  diphtheria  of  the  larynx  will 
be  found  in  the  article  Diphtheria. 

There  remains  still  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases  of  membranous  laryngitis  which  are 
not  due  to  the  action  of  the  diphtheritic 
poison.  Some  of  these  are  produced  as 
secondary  complications  by  the  poisons  of 
other  specific  fevers,  and  amongst  these  are 
to  be  mentioned  scarlet-fever,  small-pox, 
measles,  enteric  fever,  and  whooping-cougli. 
Yet  this  question  is  before  us,  whether  a 
membranous  laryngitis  may  occur  without 
the  action  of  any  specific  poison.  The  older 
writers  assumed  that  this  occurred  in  a  large 
number  of  instances,  and  the  prevalence  of 
this  view  led  to  the  report  by  a  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society 
in  1879,  upon  the  Relations  of  Membranous 
Croup  to  Diphtheria.  That  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  cases  of  membranous  laryngitis 
are,  iu  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  due  to  diph- 
theria has  ^eady  been  stated  above.  But 
the  evidence  is  also  indisputable  that  the 
affection  may  occasionally  arise  from  other 
and  simple  sources.  Thus,  the  late  Dr. 
Hilton  Fagge '  recorded,  amongst  others, 
cases  where  both  the  fances  and  air-passaees 
were  covered  with  false  membrane,  from  a 
i  Ouy'B  Hospital  Reports,  1877,  p  846. 
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Boald  of  the  throat  by  boilii^  water,  and  again 
from  hnme  of  the  fauces;  where  a  foreign 
body  in  the  bronchns  had  caused  mem- 
branous laryngitis ;  where  a  Bimilar  appear- 
ance followed  a  cut  throat,  other  diseases  of 
the  pharynx  or  larynx  not  diphthezitici  and 
pneumonia. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Parker,^  too,  has  recorded  a  case 
where  false  membranes  formed  in  the  larynx 
after  a  scald.  The  Committee  mentioned 
above,  reported  that  cases  had  fallen  under 
their  notice,  where  '  membranous  affection  of 
the  larynx  and  trachea  had  Portly  followed 
exposure  to  cold,  but  their  knowledge  of  the 
individual  cases  was  not  snffiuent  to  exelnde 
the  possible  interrention  or  co-exiBtenoe  of 
other  nausea.'  General  pathology  would  not 
negattvs  the  view  that  an  inflammation,  usu- 
ally simple,  might  occaaionally  become  mem- 
branous. Asia  mentioned  under  DiPHTHEEU 
in  respect  to  the  true  diphtheritic  membrane, 
an  important  factor  in  its  production  is  the 
occurrence  of  coagnlative  necrosis  of  the 
epithelial  cells,  a  condition  wbich  may  arise 
from  the  intense  action  of  an  irritant  usually 
productive  only  of  catarrhal  inflammation. 
We  have  a  formation  of  &.tse  membraoe, 
analogous  to  that  of  the  assumed  mem- 
branous and  non-diphtheritic  croup  in  the 
affection  known  as  plastic  bronchitis,  in  the 
intestine  in  dysentei^,  in  (he  mouth  in 
i^hilitio  and  sometimes  in  simple  stoma* 
titiB,  and  on  Tarions  mnoons  surfaces  in 
septic  disorders.  Farther,  membranous  in- 
flammation has  actually  been  produced 
ex^imentally  by  the  injection  of  acrid 
irritants  into  the  larynx  of  animals.  A 
therefore,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
a  membranous  lar\'nf^tis  should  not  occur 
without  the  intervention  of  a  specific  poison. 
PrSctically,  however,  it  must  be  concluded, 
from  the  evidence  at  our  disposal,  that  such 
coses  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  that  &lBe 
membranes  do  not  form  in  the  laryngitis 
which  forms  the  basis  of  what  is  met  with  as 
the  simple  non-diphtheritic  croup  of  children. 
It  must  here  be  stated,  that  in  modem  times 
the  late  Dr.  Hilton  Fagge  held  an  opposite 
view,  though  he  with  great  care  and  fiifrness 
considered  the  arguments  against  the  posi- 
tion he  maintained.  He  believed  not  onW 
that,  in  many  cases  of  croup  which  recovered, 
feJse  membrane  had  formed  without  being 
detected,  but  also  that  a  non-specific  mem- 
branous croup  might  spread  from  the  larynx 
to  the  pharynx  and  fauces,  causing  fresh 
deposits  of  false  membrane  on  those  parts, 
which  most  other  observers  would  assume  to 
be  characteristic  of  diphtheria.  He  suggested 
that  the  term  '  Croup '  should  be  applied 
only  to  cases  of  membranous  and  non-diph- 
theritic laryngitis,  while  those  where  no 
membrane  was  ibnned  should  be  known  as 
*  Spurious  Croup.* 

In  fbrmer  accounts  of  the  pathology  of 
1  Clinical  TEaiissations,  1876,  p.  144. 


croup,  differences  are  described  between  the 
croupal  and  the  diphtheritic  false  membranes. 
There  are,  indeed,  differences  between  the 
false  membranes  found  on  the  laryngeal  and 
pharyngeal  mucous  membranes  respeintively; 
but  these  are  due  merely  to  the  differsnoes 
in  structure  of  the  mucous  membrane  at- 
tacked. The  false  membrane  is  in  both 
oases  essentially  the  same  in  structure  and 
in  its  mode  of  formation.  What  is  said 
of  the  diphtheritic  membrane  will  apply  to 
the  membrane  rarely  found  in  croup,  so  that 
no  detailed  description  of  the  latter  need  be 
given  here.   Bea  Pifhthbsia. 

Btmvtomb. — In  aocorduiee  with  the  view 
expressed  above,  little  will  be  said  under  this 
heading  about  oases  other  than  those  of  non- 
membranous,  or  as  the  late  Dr.  Hilton  Fagge 
styled  it, '  spurioos' eronp.  The  diild  afibeted 
by  this  disorder  may  suffer  from  general  catar- 
rhal symptoms  for  a  time,  varying  from  a  few 
hours  to  two  or  three  days.  More  commonly 
before  the  actual  attack  he  appears  quite  well 
at  bed-time,  though  very  often  it  may  after- 
wards be  ascertained  that  some  time  during 
the  day  he  has  been  exposed  to  cold  or  damp, 
or  has  sustained  a  chill.  In  a  few  hours, 
however,  he  wakes  suddenly,  as  if  frightened, 
breathing  hurriedly  with  loud,  hoarse,  in- 
spiratory laryngeal  stertor.  He  coughs  fre- 
quently, making  a  harsh,  metallic  noise,  but 
at  first  removing  no  mucus  from  the  larynx. 
He  cries,  and  pwhaps  spe^s,  in  a  snrilli 
cracked  tone,  whioh  soon  gives  place  (o  a 
mere  whistling  sonnd.  The  character  of  the 
breathing,  voice,  and  cough  gave  rise  to  the 
Scotch  vernacular  name  for  the  disease, 
*  croup,'  which  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Home  in 
1765,  when  descrtbint;  the  affection,  and 
which  is  now  employed  by  most  nations  as  a 
scientific  term.  The  child  is  very  restless, 
tosses  his  body  and  limbs  about  incessantly, 
clutches  at  his  throat  as  if  to  remove  the  ob- 
struction there,  and  seizes  any  surrounding 
objects  with  his  hands.  The  uice  is  at  first 
flushed,  the  eyes  bright,  and  the  expression 
exceedingly  alarmed  and  anxious.  Soon, 
however,  the  flush  becomes  dusky,  and 
gradually  pallor  supervenes,  while  the  iriude 
body  is  covered  wiui  a  cold  sweat.  The  feet, 
and  sometimes  the  hands,  not  infrequently 
assume  the  position  found  in  tetany,  and  in 
extreme  oases  general  convtilsions  may  occur. 
The  pulse  is  frequent  and  feeble,  the  ton- 
perature  is  slightly  raised.  The  difficulty 
with  which  air  enters  the  chest  is  obvious 
from  an  observation  of  the  patient's  position 
and  respiratory  movements.  The  head  is 
thrown  backwards,  the  chin  held  out  pro- 
minently, and  this  position  in  accentuated  at 
each  inspiration  by  a  contraction  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscles.  Ail  the  extraordi- 
nary muscles  concerned  in  chest-expansion 
are  brought  into  play,  and  the  nostrils  dilate 
at  each  breath.  Yet,  in  s^te  of  the  extra 
force  employed,  the  thorax  is  not  filled  with 
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inspiration  the  supra-clavicular 
wer  ribs,  the  epigastrium,  and 
'er  portion  of  the  etemiun  are 
'he  yielding  of  the  chest-wall  is, 
expected,  more  pronounced  in 
'en,  and  in  such  Bubjects  the 
ribs  may  be  seen  to  fave  way  at 
each  breath  is  drawn.  If  tbe 
rynx  be  auscultated,  at  first 
ird  but  laryngeal  sibiliis  ;  aftcr- 
g  noises  are  perceived  in  the 
3  the  presence  of  mucus,  while 

rhonchi  may  be  discovered, 
nrhich  was  at  first  dry,  as  the 
lues  displaces  small  pellets  of 

mucus;  sometimes  threads  of 
•6  are  expectorated,  and  have 
a  for  false  membrane, 
ter  a  time  varying  from  half  an 
or  three  hours,  the  difficulty  in 
bsides,  and  the  child  falls  asleep 

r'  te  free  from  symptoms  indi- 
ent.  His  face  is  somewhat 
,here  is  some  degree  of  pyrexia. 
)se  does  not  quite  disappear  even 
e  hands  and  feet  frequently  re- 
anoid  position.  The  breathing 
and  somewhat  hurried,  and  an 
ight  cough  has  the  clanging 
iticed  during  the  paroxysm ; 
ixt  day,  or  for  the  next  two  or 
lc  breathing  is  hurried  and  some- 
lus,  and  the  attack  may  return 
xt  and  even  succeeding  nights, 
ne  after  recovery  is  apparently 
'slight cough  is  prone  to  assume 
laracter,  just  as  after  an  attack 
x)Ugh  the  characteristic  whoop 
s  recur.  After  one  attack,  too, 
.tacks,  the  child  may  again  and 
rom  repetitions  of  the  disorder, 
ral  years. 

m  stated,  this  non-diphtheritic 
laryngitis  is  not  always  idio- 
iich  cases  the  signs  of  laryngeal 
added  to  those  of  the  original 
ury.  It  is  convenient,  therefore, 
m  in  the  article  on  DiPHTHBBUf 
ill  be  found  in  the  section  upon 
r  the  Larynx. 

— The  prognosis  of  non-mem- 
3  is  almost  invariably  favourable 
the  actual  attack  is  concerned. 

the  apparent  severity  of  the 
ley  nearly  always  subside  natur- 
riends  of  the  patient  should, 
warned  of  the  probability  that 
11  be  repeated  at  times  for  some 
ts  first  appearance.  Membran- 
>n  the  other  hand,  is  a  much 
.  matter.  At  any  moment  the 
mes  may  accumulate  or  curl  up 
X,  and  entirety  dose  the  glottis, 
uiger  merely  that  of  the  laryn- 
.    The  laryngitis  occurs  in  only 

of  tbe  specific  fevers,  and  the 


blood-poisoning  of  the  original  disorder,  just 
as  in  diphtheria,  is  usually  a  most  fotal 
condition. 

TBEATifENT. — As  soon  as  the  attack  of  non- 
membranous  oroup  has  commenced,  the  child 
should  be  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  to  which 
preferably  a  little  mustard  has  been  added. 
Sponges,  wrung  out  of  water  as  hot  as  can  be 
borne,  should  be  applied  over  the  larynx,  and 
renewed  as  often  as  they  become  cold ;  or  a 
mustard-leaf  may  be  applied  here.  An 
emetic,  too,  is  useful.  This  may  be  admin- 
istered in  the  form  of  ipecacuanha  wine,  in 
doses  of  one  teaspoonhU  every  ten  minutes 
until  vomiting  comes  on.  Sir  WiUiam  Jenncr 
recommends  that  afterwards  a  dose  of  calomel 
and  jalap  should  be  given.  It  is  well,  too,  to 
place  the  child  in  a  tent-bed,  under  the  cover 
of  which  the  nozzle  of  a  steam-kettle  is 
introduced. 

Prophylactic  treatment  is  of  importance, 
when  the  disease  has  once  shown  itself.  In 
cold  weather  the  child  should  lie  wrapped 
up  warmly,  and  protected  from  chills  and 
draughts.  At  the  same  time,  the  larynx  may 
be,  as  it  were,  accustomed  to  cold,  by  being 
sponged  once  or  twice  a  day  with  cold  water. 
General  tonics,  too,  are  of  use  in  warding  off 
future  attacks. 

The  treatment  of  membranous  croup  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  laryngeal 
diphtheria.    See  Diphtheria. 

BOBEBT  MAaVIRB. 

CEOUP,  FAIiSE.— A  term  commonly 
applied  to  laryngismus  stridulus.  See 
lIutYNX,  Diseases  of, 

CROUPOUS,  CKOTTPT  (Scotch,  crowp, 
hoarseness). — These  terms  were  originally 
employed  with  reference  to  the  peculiar  crow- 
ing or  stridulous  character  of  the  respiration, 
cough,  and  voice  in  certain  affections  of  the 
larynx,  and  signified '  belonging  to  croup  '  in 
its  clinical  relations ;  for  example,  '  croupy 
cough,'  'croupy  symptoms.'  When  morbid 
anatomy  demonstrated  tbe  occurrence  of  a 
fibrinous  exudation  or  false  membrane  upon 
the  affected  surface  in  a  special  form  of  croup, 
the  word  '  croupous  '  was  used  also  to  desig- 
nate this  false  membrane;  thus  'croupous 
exudation '  and '  croupous  membranes.'  The 
appUcation  of  the  term  was  afterwards  farther 
extended ;  and  it  is  now  employed  to  indicate 
the  process  rhat  leads  to  a  fibrinous  exudation 
in  any  situation  whatever ;  such  as  '  croupous 
inflammation'  and  'croupous  pneumonia.' 
Thus  the  words  'croupous'  and  'croupy,' 
which  were  originally  associated  with  peculiar 
sounds,  have  come  in  a  remarkable  manner 
to  express  certain  physical,  chemical,  and 
microscopical  characters  in  the  products  of 
inflammation.  See  Cboup;  Diphthebia; 
and  Ikflahmation. 

CEOWINO   CONVULSIOK'.  —  A 

popular  synonym  for  laryngismus  stridulus. 
See  Labynx,  Diseases  ot 
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CBUBA  CEBEBBI,  IieaionB  of.— In 
ibe  crurft  cerebri  lie  the  paths  of  communica- 
tion between  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and 
the  periphery.  The  motor  or  pyramidal  tracts 
lie  in  the  foot  or  ventral  portion  of  the  oroa, 
which  is  separated  from  the  dorsal  portion, 
or  tegmeniitm,  by  the  locut  itiger*  The  ^yra- 
midu  tracts  of  the  internal  capsule  constitute 
only  the  middle  third  of  the  root  of  the  onu ; 
the  inner  third  connects  the  prefrontal  lobe 
with  the  grey  matter  of  the  pone,  and,  in- 
directly perhaps,  with  the  opposite  cerebellar 
hemisplwre  (Flechsig) ;  the  outer  third,  which 
has  been  sapposed  by  Meynert  to  constitute 
the  sensory  path,  would  appear,  from  the  re- 
searches of  Flecbsig  and  others,  to  connect 
the  occipito-temporal  regions  of  the  hemi- 
sphere with  the  grey  matter  of  the  pons,  and 
probably  with  the  cerebellum.  The  sensory 
tracts,  in  all  probabihty,  run  in  the  tegmentum 
or  dorsal  division  of  the  cms  cerebri.  The 
fibres  of  the  third  nerve  pass  through  the 
internal,  or  mesial,  aspect  of  the  crus  on 
their  way  to  the  oculo-motor  niieltd  in  the 
floor  of  me  aq^oednet  of  Sylvina. 

From  the  anatomical  uid  fimetional  rela- 
tions of  the  cms  cerebri,  lesions  of  this  region, 
■nch  as  may  arise  from  hemorrhage,  pressure, 
Ao.,  are  apt  to  cause  paralysis  of  motion  and 
sensation  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  as 
well  as  oculo-motor  paralysis  on  the  same 
side  as  the  legion.  The  degree  of  implication 
of  the  sensory  and  motor  tracts  aud  fibres 
of  the  third  nerve  varies  in  individual  in- 
stances ;  but  an  alternate  paralyait,  in  which 
there  is  some  degree  of  oculo-motor  paralysis 
on  the  one  side  and  paralysis  of  the  limbs 
on  the  other,  is  diagnostic  of  lesion  of  the 
crus.  A  typical  instance  of  this  form  of 
paralysis  has  been  recorded  by  Weber  {Med.' 
Chir.  Tram*.  1868).  In  this  case  there  was 
oculo-motor  paralysis  on  the  side  of  lesion 
and  complete  paralysis  of  voluntary  motion, 
with  partial  paralysis  of  sensation  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body.  A  similar  ease 
has  been  recorded  by  Rosenthal  (Afei^JaArb., 
1870).  In  this  case  there  was,  progressively, 
ptosis  on  the  left  side,  right  hemiplegia,  antes- 
thesia  and  analgesia.  The  right  third  nerve 
became  implicated  later.  After  death  a  cyst 
was  found  in  the  left  crus  cerebri,  together 
with  a  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  bean  occupy- 
ing the  interpeduncular  space,  and  compress- 
ing the  right  third  nerve.  In  paralysis  from 
lesion  of  the  crus  cerebri,  there. is,  as  a  rule, 
also  well-marked  vaso-motor  paralysis,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  paralysed  side  may 
be  two  or  three  degrees  above  that  of  the 
other. 

J>.  Ferbikb. 

CBUSTA  UCTEA  {eru*ia,  a  crust ; 
and  laeteOf  milk-like). — Milk-crust :  a  syno- 
nym for  ecMema  pustulosum  of  the  face  and 
iaadt  met  with  in  infants  at  the  breast.  See 

ECZKIU. 


CBUVEII.HIBB*S  FABAI.Y8I8.^ 
A  synonym  for  progressive  muscular  atoophy. 
See  FbOqbxssivx  Mcsodlab  Atbopht. 

CUPFIKa.— Stmon.  :  Fr.  AeHon  d»  ven- 
iouter ;  Oer.  Sehr^fen* 

This  is  a  mode  of  treatment  sometimes 
employed  to  relieve  congestion  or  inflamma- 
tion of  internal  jparts  by  drawing  blood  to  the 
surface  of  the  body.  When  the  blood  thus 
attracted  to  the  superficial  parts  is  actually 
abstracted  from  the  body  by  means  of  in- 
cisions, the  operation  is  called  wtff-cupping; 
and  this  has  been  described  in  the  article 
Blood,  Abstraction  o£  We  shall  here  de- 
scribe <if^-cupping,  in  which  no  soaritications 
are  made,  the  blood  being  simply  drawn 
towards  the  surface  by  atmospheric  exhaus- 
tion, and  hyperemia  of  the  subcutaneous 
parts  or  organs  thereby  relieved. 

Formerly  cupping  was  extensively  prac- 
tised, but  of  late  years  it  has  fallen  into  dis- 
use. In  some  respects  it  serves  the  purpose 
of  oonnter-irritants,  but  has  a  more  power- 
ful efieot  than  ^ese;  rapid  and  marked 
results  being  sometimes  produced  upon  the 
oiroulati<m  of  inflamed  or  wmgested  tissues. 

Modes  op  Afpugation. — l>ry  cupping  is 
performed  as  follows :  The  dame  of  a  spint- 
lamp,  being  allowed  to  burn  for  an  instant  in 
the  dome  of  a  cupping-glass,  is  quickly  with- 
drawn, and  the  cup  is  then  rapidly  and  evenly 
applied  to  the  skin  over  the  affected  part. 
The  heat  expands  the  air  contained  in  the 
glass  cupola,  and,  owing  to  the  contraction 
which  ensues  on  cooling,  the  skin  is  forcibly 
sucked  up  into  the  cup.  It  is  well  first  to 
sponge  the  skin  of  the  selected  spot  with  hot 
water,  so  as  to  render  it  more  supple  and 
vascular.  Slightly  moistening  the  rim  of  the 
oupping-glaas  helps  to  increase  the  degree  of 
exhaustion. 

An  excellent  modification  of  cupping,  which 
has  been  demonstrated  to  the  writer  by  Sir 
Bichard  Quain,  is  practised  in  the  following 
way  :  Instead  of  allowing  the  cup  to  remain 
stationary  after  its  application  to  the  skin,  as 
is  usual,  the  operator  dexterously  slides  it  to 
and  fro  along  the  surface.  When  the  opera- 
tion is  to  be  thus  performed  the  amount  of 
surface  drawn  into  the  glass  must  not  be  con- 
siderable. In  this  way  a  large  tract  of  skin 
may  be  quickly  rendered  hyperemic  without 
effusion  of  blood  into  its  meahes,  as  happens 
when  the  cups  are  stationary. 

Frbcautioks. — Cupping-Basses  should  be 
applied  where  the  skm  is  thick  and  ciuhicmy, 
as  over  the  loins,  nape  of  the  neck,  pectoral 
region  of  Uie  <diest,  «>.,  and  not  where  bony 
prominences,  or  other  irregularities,  are  likely 
to  interfere  with  complete  exhaustion.  The 
edges  of  the  glasses  must  not  be  so  hot  as 
to  bum  the  skin. 

Uses. — Cupping  may  be  advantaffeonsly 
employed  in  cases  of  sthenic  cerebral  conges- 
tion, the  cups  being  applied  to  the  n^w  of  the 
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persmia  of  the  epinal  cord ;  and 
ition  or  congeation  of  the  langs, 
tther  viscera.  In  renal  ischfemia 
□tlj  serriceable.  This  ma;  be 
9  fact  that  the  blood-eupply  of  the 
loins  is  in  intimate  relation  with 
kidneys ;  the  vascular  supply  to 
i  being  thus  directly  and  imme- 
enced.      Alfred  Wiltshire. 

Diseases  ot»~8ee  Skin,  Dis- 

ANBEBINA  (rutia,  the  akin ; 
.  goose). — A  state  of  roughness  of 
sembling  that  of  a  goose  when 
duced  by  prominence  of  the  pores 
It  is  due  to  contraction  of  the 
tructure  of  the  oorium,  and  is 
tccasioned  by  cold. 

D£S,  Poisoning  by.  —  See 

and  Fbussic  Acid,  PoiBoning  by. 

>SIS  (xvavtot,  blue).— This,  which 
t  a  disease,  is  the  peculiar  blue 
less  livid  colour  of  the  surface 
especially  in  certain  parts,  which 
in  several  affections  that  interfere 
culation  and  oxygenation  of  the 
condition  is  most  commonly 
rith  certain  forms  of  congenital 
m  of  the  heart,  and  reaches  its 
)lopment  in  them,  for  which  con- 
yanosis  is  not  uncommonly  used 
mi.  Lesser  degrees  of  similar 
D  are,  however,  not  infrequently 
ases  of  cardiac  disease  developed 
and  they  may  also  accompany 
affections  which  materially  ob- 
rculatioQ.  A  cyanotic  api)earance 
of  the  obvious  effects  resulting 
}de8  of  BuBbcation,  and  it  is  ob- 
e  collapse-stage  of  cholera.  The 
f  the  body  may  become  extremely 
the  result  of  obstruction  of  the 
aa  cava.  For  the  pathology  of 
e  Heart,  Malformations  of. 

rCH£  (rumv,  a  dog;  and  ny;^<ii>, 
. — Synon.  :   Ft.   AjigiTie  ;  Ger. 

d  is  used  to  express  an  inflam- 
iition  of  the  throat,  or  contiguous 
lich  diflicalty  of  breathing  or  of 
exists,  accompanied  by  a  sense  or 
loking.  The  term  is  iiaed  synony- 
ire  fi*equently  on  the  Continent 
;land,  with  angina  ;  an  affix,  in- 
he  seat  or  nature  of  the  affection. 
Dyed  as  a  designation  for  each  of 
forms  or  varieties  of  disease 
B  throat  or  adjacent  parts.  Such, 
,  are  the  terms  cynanche  laryngea, 
lynanche  mcdigna,  or  malignant 
;  cynanche  parotidea,  or  mumps ; 
karyngea,  or  indammation  of  the 
id  cynanche  tontillwrii,  or  quinsy. 
)veral  diseases. 
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CYBTOUETEB  (icvfyrAt,  curved;  and 
fitTpov,  a  measure). —  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  absolute  and  relative  dimen- 
sions and  movements  of  the  chest-walL 
See  Physical  Examination. 

CTSTICEBCTJ8.— 5«e  Entozoa. 

CTSTINS   or    OYSTIO  OXIDS 

(xvcmr,  the  bladder). — A  peculiar  substance, 
occxirring  either  in  solution  or  in  the  form 
of  small  crystals  in  the  urine,  or  as  calculi 
in  connexion  with  the  urinary  apparatus. 
See  Urikb,  Morbid  Conditions  of;  and 
Calculi. 

CYSTITIS  (jtuWif.  the  bladder).— In- 
flammation of  the  bladder.  See  Bladder, 
Diseases  of. 

CTSTOSCOPE  {KioTH,  the  bladder; 
and  iTKojrita,  I  inspect). 

Definition. — An  instrument  designed  for 
inspecting  the  interior  surfEice  of  the  urinary 
bladder. 

Iktboduction. — Progress  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  means  for  inspecting  the  interior 
of  hoUow  organs  was  slow  from  the  begin- 
nings of  Bozzini  (1807).  Segalas  (1826), 
Avery  (1846),  and  Desormeaux  (1853  and 
1865),  and  of  others  by  whose  apparatus 
light  outside  the  body  was  thrown  through 
an  inspecting  tube  on  to  the  surface  of  the 
bladder.  Among  the  many  workers  in 
endoscopy,  Avery  and  GrUnfeld  (1874)  were 
conspicuous  for  their  originality  and  fertility 
of  resource.  Avery  devised  the  means  of 
reflecting  Ught  in  sufficient  amount  to  illu- 
minate the  urethra,  and  his  apparatus  was 
modified  by  Desormeaux  and  others,  but 
greatlyimprovedbyGrtlnfeld.  That  surgeon 
described  many  conditions  of  the  interior  of 
the  bladder  in  health  and  disease  when  seen 
during  life.  Diltel  and  Kitze,  in  1876-1879, 
fixed  an  electric  glow-lamp  to  the  beak  of  an 
instrument,  and  thus  carried  the  source  of 
light  iuto  the  bladder  itself,  and  so  obtained 
a  great  intensity  of  illumination.  Nitze,  by 
suitable  optical  contrivances,  brought  into 
view  nearly  all  the  surface  of  the  bladder. 
Previously,  when  light  reflected  from  without 
was  employed  by  GrUnfeld  and  others,  only 
a  small  part  of  the  wall  of  the  bladder — t  hat 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  tube^ould 
be  seen. 

Niti^e  has  arranged  the  lamp  differently 
in  a  second  instrument,  to  obtain  a  view  of 
that  small  portion  of  the  bladder  which  the 
ordinary  cystoscope  may  miss. 

Apparatus. —  Leiter's  forms  of  Nitze's 
instrument  are  the  most  useful  for  internal 
inspection.  The  apparatus  is  contained  in 
two  tubes,  one  of  which  slides  in  the  other. 
The  outer  one  has  the  form  of  an  ordinary 
coudi  catheter,  the  angle  of  junction  of  the  beak 
with  the  stem  being  180  degrees.  The  electrio 
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current  for  snpplymg  tiie  lamp  passes  in 
through  the  tube  itself,  and  back  by  an 
insulated  wire  carried  in  a  groove  inside  the 
outer  tube.  The  stem  just  above  the  angle  of 
the  bend  is  cut  away  at  one  side  where  a 
right-angled  prism  is  cemented  into  it.  This 
prism  has  its  hypothenuae  Bilvered,  so  that 
ra^s  passing  through  the  exposed  fiwe  of  the 
prmn  mayiie reflected  into  the  inner  tube. 
The  inner  tube  is  straight,  aboat  eight  inches 
long,  and  slides  in  the  outer  tube.  It  carries 
four  lenses:  one,  at  the  end  farthest  from 
the  otwerver,  is  a  hemisjiherioal  lens,  the  flat 
ikee  of  whidi,  on  pushing  the  tube  in,  goes 
quite  close  to  that  face  of  the  prism  whioh  is 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  tne  instmment. 
Near  to  this  hemispherical  lens  is  another  of 
very  short  focal  length.  The  two  lenses, 
receiving  rays  reflected  at  the  hypothenuse 
of  the  prism,  form  a  small  image  of  objects 
situated  opposite  the  prism,  within  a  field  of, 
say,  46  degrees  diameter.  This  image  is  Tery 
neartotheinnersnrfiftceofthesecondlens.  At 
the  middle  of  the  inner  tube  is  a  third  lens  of 
fiooal  length  somewhat  less  than  one  fourth 
of  the  length  of  the  tube.  This  lens  takes  up 
the  little  image  from  the  first  and  second 
lenses,  and  forms  of  it  another  image  of 
nearly  the  same  size  not  &r  from  the  end  of 
the  tube  near  the  eye  of  the  observer.  Lastly, 
there  is  a  short-focussed  lens  at  the  eyepiece 
for  viewing  the  image  formed  by  the  third 
lens.  For  convenience  we  may  call  this 
inner  tube  and  four  lenses  "  the  telescope."  | 

Besides  the  telescope  and  the  insulated 
wire,  recent  instruments  contain  two  small 
tubes — one  for  conveying  an  inflowing  stream 
of  some  sterilised  or  antiseptic  fluid  to  dis- 
tend the  bladder,  and  keep  its  contents  clear 
dnrini^  inspecticoi;  the  other  for  allowing 
the  injected  flnid  to  escape  after  circulating 
in  the  bladdw,  carrying  with  it  any  blood  or 
muco-pns  not  evaoaatod  before  Uie  eysto- 
scops  was  introduced.  By  a  Hi|^nson's 
air-pump,  acting  on  a  reservoir,  the  stream 
is  maintained  constantly,  and  the  bladder- 
walls  are  firmly  distended— a  very  important 
condition  for  satisfactory  inspection.  This 
modification  for  irrigating  during  inspec- 
tion was  bronght  into  notice  by  the  present 
writer. 

With  the  cystoscope  above  described  the 
observer,  on  looking  down  the  telescope,  ob- 
tains a  yiew  of  that  portion  of  the  illuminated 
surface  which  is  situated  within  about  25 
degrees  of  a  perpendicular  to  the  exposed  face 
of  the  prism,  provided  the  bladder  be  &irly 
distended  with  fluid.  The  whole  snr&ca  of 
tiie  bladdor  may  be  examined,  in  most  cases, 
by  pushing  the  prism  farther  into  the  bladder, 
or  by  drawing  it  back,  or  by  turning  the  in- 
stmment on  tne  axis  of  the  stem,  or  by  tilting 
the  stem.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  parts  of 
the  surface  near  where  the  instrument  enters, 
and  in  the  region  opposite  to  it,  are  difficult 
to  bring  into  view  m  a  satisfactory  manner. 


Nitze  has  accordingly  some  different  forms  of 
4^at08cope  adapted  specially  for  those  eases, 
the  principal  one  of  which  has  the  window 
placed  in  the  beak  opposite  the  outer  side  of 
the  bend,  and  the  light  at  tiie  farther  or  pos- 
terior end  of  the  beak.  By  this  arrangement 
the  lif^t  is  thrown  directly  upon  the  floor  of 
the  Uodder,  and  so  passes  Uirough  the  window 
to  tlu  tsUaaqpa.  This  form  of  cystoscope 
illuminates  the  area  between  the  uvnla  and 
the  months  of  the  nreters,  and  often  reveals 
changes  there  not  detected  with  the  ordinary 
form. 

In  interpreting  the  ngniflcance  of  the 
images  obtained,  account  must  be  taken  of 
the  varying  distance  and  obliquity  of  different 
parts  of  the  surface.  This  will  evidently  be 
a  matter  of  difficulty,  to  be  overcome  by 
practice,  especially  by  practice  on  a  model 
of  the  bladder,  in  which  the  various  natural 
landmarks  are  represented  in  bold  exaggerated 
figures. 

Aphjcatioh. — ^In  the  use  of  the  eystoaeope 
little  can  be  seen  if  tiie  cavity  be  not  dis- 
tended or  if  the  contents  tne  bladder  be 
turbid.  When  about  six  or  eight  ounces  of 
fluid  are  injected,  the  sur&ce  of  the  bladder 
is  fairly  smooth,  reddish  or  jellow,  and  raee- 
mose  blood'Veasela  collecting  into  trunks 
towards  the  base  of  the  viscus  are  very  dis- 
tinct. If  the  walls  be  tightly  expanded  the 
surface  may  seem  glistening  white,  like 
mother-of-pearl.  On  the  floor,  the  trigone 
I  is  dull  red,  granular,  and  somewhat  pro- 
minent. Near  the  ends  of  the  ridge  at  the 
base  of  the  trigone  are  placed  in  two  little 
eminences  the  openings  of  the  ureters.  If 
the  urine  coming  from  a  kidney  be  turbid 
with  pus  or  other  matter,  a  jet  of  this  turbid 
fluid  can  often  be  seen  issuing  from  the 
eminence  and  so  discovering  the  orifice  of  the 
ureter.  Similarly,  if  there  be  nloers  on  the 
mucous  membrane,  orapapillomatoustomonr, 
a  jet  of  blood  can  be  seen  occasionally  to  dart 
through  the  clear  fluid,  which  speedily  renders 
it  a  luminous  red  fog,  through  whioh  nothing 
definite  can  be  descried.  In  such  cases  the 
apparatus  for  maintaining  a  constant  flow  of 
ice-cold  boracic  solution  through  the  bladder 
is  of  great  service,  as  the  opaque  fluid  is 
displaced  through  the  outlet  tnbe,  and  trans- 
parency is  restored ;  and  an  artificially  chilled 
solution  represses  hssmorrhage  during  in- 
spection. If  the  contents  of  the  bladder  be 
allowed  to  escape  during  examination,  the 
view  becomes  dark,  or  so  indistinct  as  to 
prevent  recognition  of  any  known  object,  and 
then  there  is  danger  of  the  lamp  growing  hot 
and  injuring  Hhe  wall  of  the  bladder  in  con- 
tact with  it.  Hence,  whenever  the  view 
ceases  to  be  luminous,  the  electric  cnrrent 
sfaonld  be  at  once  cut  off  and  the  bladder 
refilled.  The  various  changes  effected  in  the 
appearance  of  the  bladder  by  disease  are 
described  in  the  article  Bladdeb,  Diseases  at 
-   Bbrkblbt  Hill. 
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OVti'l'S.— DiVDimoK.— The  word  'cyrt' 
(kvotu,  the  urinary  bladder)  i»  used  in  patho- 
logy  vithoitt  strict  scimtifio  aoonracy  for  a 
closed  cavity  oontaining  fluid  or  soft  matter ; 
which  cavity  will  have,  from  the  nature  of  its 
contents,  a  spherical  or  spheroidal  shape. 
The  objects  ^ua  defined  differ  much  among 
themselves,  and  are  associated  together  rather 
from  convenience  that  on  account  of  any  real 
pathological  similarity. 

GZ.ABSIFIGATIOH.— Cysts  may  be  classified 
according  to  their  s^ctnre,  as  simple  or 
compound;  according  to  their  contents,  as 
serous,  mucous,  fatty,  &c. ;  or  according  to 
their  mode  of  origin.  The  latter,  though  not 
free  from  objection,  is  the  basis  of  description 
which  will  be  here  adopted.  Cysts  may 
OTiginaie :  (1)  from  dilatation  of  previously 
existing  dosed  cavities;  (2)  from  retention 
of  the  products  of  secretion  of  a  seeretixig 
^nd;  (8)  as  a  part  of  new-growth;  (4)  by 
a  vice  of  development.  These  kinds  are  dis- 
tinct structures  with  a  wall  lined  by  epithe- 
lium. But  the  name  is  often  given,  less  | 
accurately,  to  spaces  containing  fluid  which  ' 
result  from  softening  of  solid  tissue,  whether 
in  a  new-growth  or  in  an  inflammatory  pro- 
duct. Cystic  parasites  have  also  been  con- 
founded  with  cysts  properly  so  called. 

1.  Cysts  from  Dilatation.  —  Spaces, 
normal  or  newly  formed,  in  connective  tissue 
may,  by  irritation  and  consequent  excessive 
ezn^tion,  be  converted  into  cysts;  or  the 
same  result  may  happen  from  the  confluence 
of  several  sneb  spaces.  In  proportion  as  the 
wan  becomes  smooth,  and  the  shape  uniform, 
they  may  be  called  cysts.  Borse,  whether 
nonnal  or  pathologicsl,  are  cysts.  Ganglion 
in  the  sheath  of  tnidon  is  clearly  a  patholo- 
l^eal  cyst.  To  these  and  like  structures  the 
name  hygroma  oyatieum  has  been  given. 
They  all  contain  clear  serous  fluid,  and  are 
lined  by  an  endothelium.  Encysted  hydro- 
cele may  also  be  called  a  cyet.  One  class  of 
ovariui  cysts  comes  under  this  head,  those, 
namely,  which  are  due  to  simple  dropsy  of 
the  Graafian  vesicle.  Tubo-ovarian  dropsy 
has  the  same  explanation ;  and  cysts  of  the 
broad  ligament  are  enlargements  of  nonnal 
stntetmres  which  are  left  as  relics  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ovary.  The  thyroid  gland 
seems,  from  its  structure,  containing  as  it 
does  so  many  dosed  fblHdes,  particularly 
diqiosed  to  this  kind  of  cyst-Cormation,  and 
this  is  doabtless  the  explanation  of  broncho- 
cele.  The  cause  of  such  an  enlaigement  of 
cloeed  follicles  is  very  obscure,  but  appears 
to  be  immediately  due  to  increased  pro- 
doetion  of  the  material  normally  filling  the 
space. 

2.  Cysts  fl*om  Betentlon.— Cystic  for- 
mations may  result  from  the  obstruction  of 
the  natural  outlet  of  a  secreting  organ,  and 
the  consequent  retention  of  secretion.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  walla  of  the  secreting 
cavity  should  admit  of  enlargement,  and  that 


the  tension  should  not  become  so  great  as  to 

dieek  seoretion. 

All  secreting  glands  present  mstaaees  of 
Bueh  <^sts.  The  sebaceous  glands  of  the  akin 
are  pi^cularly  liable  to  obstruction  of  their 
ducts,  and  in  this  way  are  formed  sebaceous 
cysts,  the  .contents  of  which  are  sometimes 
epithelium  and  the  prodnets  of  normal  secre- 
tion, sometimes  abnormal  products.  The 
same  term  has,  with  less  propriety,  been 
applied  to  the  sehaceons  productions  called 
milium  and  comedo.  8ee  FoixxoLxa,  Dis- 
eases of. 

The  glands  or  macous  surfiuieB  are  liable 
to  similar  obstructions,  and  mucous  oyata 
result,  such  as  are  sometimes  seen  in  the 
mouth.  Larger  cysts  in  the  mouth  (ranula) 
result  from  Uie  obstruction  of  the  duets  of 
the  salivary  glands,  or  are  perhaps  connected 
with  an  abnormal  production  of  gland-sub- 
stanoe.  The  stomach  very  frequently,  other 
parts  of  the  intestinal  canal  more  rardy, 
show  similar  cysts,  which,  when  they  project 
I  and  become  complicated  in  structure,  are 
'  called  polypi.  They  are  occasionally  seen 
on  the  larynx  and  trachea.  In  no  part  are 
mucous  cysts  more  frequent  than  in  the 
uterus,  where,  indeed,  similar  formations,  the 
ovula  Nabothi,  must  be  regarded  as  normaL 
The  varieties  here  met  with  have,  as  Virohow 
has  pointed  out,  a  close  analc^  with  the 
various  forms  of  retention-cysts  in  the 
skin. 

In  the  mamma,  cyits  may  result  from  the 
cutting  off  of  pwtions  of  the  gland-fbUides, 
but  the  cysts  contained  in  mammary  tumours 
are  not  always  formed  in  this  way,  some 
being  part  of  new-growths.  In  the  testicle 
obstruction  and  cutting  ofi"  of  seminiferous 
tubes  may  lead  to  smul  cysts,  but  these  are 
more  often  connected  with  new-growths. 
The  curious  cysts  known  as  tpermatoeelee, 
containing  spermatozoa,  appear  to  arise  from 
a  similar  distension  of  detached  portions  of 
testicle-substance,  which,  by  an  error  of 
development,  have  foiled  to  become  connected 
with  the  excretory  ducts.  The  testicle  is  also 
hable  to  a  general  cystic  degeneration, 
usually  called  cysto-sarcoma.  Cysts  of  the 
kidney  are  of  various  kinds,  hut  many,  no 
doubt,  both  lar^  and  small,  result  from  the 
dilatation  of  uriniferons  tubules  and  capsules 
of  glomeruli  when  their  outlet  is  obstnicted, 
as  occurs  in  the  cirrhotic  form  of  Bright's 
disease.  The  origin  of  the  very  numerous 
microscopic  cysts  has  been  much  disputed. 
The  writer  iuclines  to  the  belief  that  the^ 
arise  from  moniliform  contraction  of  the  urim- 
ferons  tubes,  especially  such  as  oontun  the 
hyaline  cylinders,  known  as  fibrinous  casts. 
Ajiother  form  of  cystic  disease  of  the  kidney 
is  developmental.  In  this  the  whole  of  the 
organ  is  converted  into  a  mass  of  cysts,  and 
is  usually  much  enlarged.  This  condition 
may  be  congenital,  and  the  or^^an  may  be 
so  large  as  to  obstruct  parturition.    It  is 
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attribnted  by  Yirchow  to  inflammation  of  the 
calyces  during  intra-uterine  life. 

To  guard  against  a  common  error  of 
language,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
condition  of  the  kidney  which  reBults  from 
the  obstruction  of  the  ureter,  or  of  the 
urinary  passages  lower  down,  though  some- 
times called  cystic  dilatation  of  the  kidney,  ia 
not  properly  a  case  of  cyst-formation,  and  is 
better  called  hydrontphrotis. 

8.  Cysts  n-om  New-Growth.  —  In 
many  forms  of  new-growth  cysts  are  pro- 
duced, but  not  always  in  the  same  way.  Oc- 
casionally, as  in  myxoma  and  eachondroma, 
softening  of  portions  of  new-growth  already 
formed  produces  spaces  containing  fluid, 
which  are  sometimes,  though  hardly  correctly, 
called  cysts.  In  many  sarcomata,  the  pro- 
duction of  new  tissue  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
that  of  cysts,  and  is  sometimes  effected,  as  in 
glandular  organs,  by  the  formation  of  new 
follicular  structures  without  an  outlet,  some- 
times by  new-growth  into  the  dilated  cavities. 
Polypoid  or  pedunculated  growths  on  a  free 
siuiaoe  may  sometimes,  by  the  fusion  of 
their  extremities,  enclose  spaces  which 
become  converted  into  cysts.  We  do  not 
often  find  cysts  forming  by  themselves  a 
new-growth  of  so  definite  a  character  as 
to  deserve  a  separate  name.  When  they  do 
BO,  they  may  be  called  cystoma. 

4.  Cystoma  or  Cystic  Tumour. — 
Cysts  are  met  with  in  the  ovary  which  come 
under  the  definition  just  given,  namely,  bo- 
oalled  compound-  multUocular  cysts,  which 
constitute  the  well-known  formidable  cystic 
disease  of  the  ovary,  and  sometimes  produce 
tumours  of  immense  size.  In  these  the  origin- 
ally simple  primary  cyst  appears  to  become 
complicated  by  the  formation  in  its  walls  of 
secondary  cysts,  which  may  encroach  upon 
or  project  into  the  primary.  Again  there 
may  be  papillary  growths  starting  from  the 
inner  wall  of  the  primary  cyst,  which  either 
fill  it  up,  or  by  fusion  enclose  spaces,  which 
become  secondary  cysts.  Very  complicated 
structures  thus  result.  The  contents  may 
vary  in  consistence  and  colour,  from  clear, 
pale,  albuminous  liquid  to  gelatinous  matter, 
and  may  be  stained  throu<{h  hfemorrhage,  or 
purulent  through  inflammation.  The  origin 
of  these  structures,  which  have  no  precise 
parallel  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  is 
extremely  obscure.  It  is  not  even  certain 
whether  the  primary  cysts  commence,  as 
might  seem  prima  facie  highly  probable,  in 
the  Graafian  follicles  ;  but  they  are  plainly 
due  to  an  error  of  development,  possibly 
beginning  in  early  intra-uterine  life,  and  are 
not  set  up  by  any  external  causes.  The  pre- 
sence of  a  tubular  gland-tissue,  such  as  is 
found  in  the  rudimentary,  but  not  in  the 
perfect  ovary,  confirms  this  view,  by  throw- 
ing cyst- formation  back  into  an  early  stage 
in  the  development  of  the  organ. 

In  another,  but  rarer,  form  of  oystio 


disease  of  the  ovarj,  equally  dim  to  an  em 
of  development,  and  soiuetinaea  conoeBiu 
the  whole  organ  is  found  couvertc-d  into 
mass  of  small  cyst9,  with  no  strLkitig  ii 
equality  of  size.  This  variety  rosemblos  oi: 
form  of  cystic  die^a^e  in  tbo  testicle  an 
kidney. 

Dermoid  cytin  are  ihoBa  of  whicb  tt 
well  is  composed  iif  akiii  or  mucous  meu 
brane,  and  generally  linod  by  a  layer  i 
flat  cells  resembling  epidermis.  The  'nn 
may  be  complicated  with  curuiieclive  tiaeu 
forming  papills  Teseml>lLag  those  of  tri 
skin,  and  may  contain  haire.  sebaceoi 
glands — either  in  coouesion  with  tbem  i 
unattached — and  sudoriparous  glands.  Tl 
accumulation  of  futty  matt*?r  within  tl 
cysts  is  doubtless  the  rcFult  of  the  continuoi 
activity  of  the  sebacjpuuH  glancbi,  the  procluc 
of  which  cannot  es{>ape.  Large  masses 
hair  may  also  be  found,  (rom  continuoi 
growth,  and  t)iere  are  oft^^n  numeroi 
detached  epidermic  scales.  Distinct 
formed  mammary  f;lj>nds,  with  nipplcR,  a 
sometimes  found.  Huch  a  cvBt  has  only  tl 
characters  of  a  portion  of  skin,  which  mig 
be  imagined  invertt>d  and  includt^d  by  tl 
growth  of  the  surrounding  parta  in  an  ear 
stage  of  developruenl— -axi  t^jiplmiation  whii 
applies  only  to  those  sitiiatL'd  in  certn 
parts  of  the  inte^Ticuent  where  a  jnnclii 
has  normally  taken  place — e.^.  along  tl 
lines  of  the  branctiint  fiftsures  in  the  neck, 
the  anterior  middle  line  of  ih%  budy,  ie. 

These  simple  dermoid  cysts  are  som 
times  complicated  by  coutaining  teeth,  it  ini 
be  in  very  large  numbers  yiientujcrous  cysU 
but  since  teeth  may  a]9o  he  regarded  as  cut 
neous  products,  the  cyet  ui!iy  still  ha 
originated  in  the  akin.  Thin  explanatii 
no  longer  holds,  huwecer,  when  masses 
bone  are  found,  Gometiiupa  eerving  for  l! 
attachment  of  teeth,  sometimes  sfparate  ; 
well  as  other  tissues,  e.g.  ni^rvona  tissue  ai 
striated  muscle.  CveU  with  this  variety 
contents  have  been  called  proJiferaii'i 
Dermoid,  dentigeroua,  and  proliferatlvo  cji 
appear  to  be  always  congenital  alructuri 
but  may  show  further  growth  and  deveki 
ment  in  after-life.  At  least  two-tliirds  of  t 
known  cases  have  occiured  in  the  ovani 
Next  to  these  organs,  the  testicles  are  t 
most  frequent  seat,  Init  these  cyals  have  be 
also  found  in  ottn^r  parts  of  tlie  boJy-cavil 
in  the  mediastinum,  lung,  aud  even  with 
the  skull.  The  orif^iii  of  tlit'!?o  ^owl 
is  extremely  obscuvci  ;  but  it  i.<>  desirable 
reject  entirely  the  hypothesis  that  a  ini^c 
tumour  of  this  kind  ean  be  th?  remains 
an  undeveloped  fii'tus  iiu'lnrled  in  the  perft 
individual;  ahypothefiis  reuilt-red  iiiiprobal 
by  the  extreme  irreniilariiy  of  the  tissii 
produced,  the  tei^lh,  fur  instance,  sometim 
numbering  one  humlred  or  more.  It  vrou 
rather  appear  as  if,  in  some  inetancea, 
portion  of  embryouio  epithelial  tissua  h 
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become  misplaced  at  an  early  period  of 
development.  In  other  oaseB,  these  cysts 
originate  in  obsolete  oanala,  representing 
momentary  Btmetures  ;  such  as  the  central 
canal  of  the  nerroiu  system,  the  post-anal 
gut,  the  branchial  ol^ks,  the  Titello-mtestinal 
duet,  and  others.' 

Several  parautie  animals  infesting  the 
human  body  may  appear  in  an  encysted 
foAn,  and  may  resemble  in  appearance  true 
iiathological  cysts.  The  commonest — the 
larval  form  of  Tetnia  echinococcut,  or  hyda- 
tid cytt— is  known  by  its  laminated  wall, 
and  by  containing  a  fiuid  which  is  not  albu- 
minoos,  but  holds  in  solution  sodium  chloride. 
Cysticercut  celluloats  has  a  transparent  wall 
and  clear  contents.  The  other  encysted 
parasites  are  either  very  small,  as  Trichina 
tpiralis,  or  antmportaut. 

Contents  of  Cysts. — The  serous  cysts  and 
hygromata  contain  an  albuminous  fluid  like 
that  of  MrooB  cavities,  which  ma;  hold 


enough  6brinogeDOUB  material  to  coi^nlate 
spontaneously.  Leucocjrtes  may  aJso  be 
present.  If  inflammation  be  set  up,  the 
proportion  of  albumin  and  of  leucocytes 
becomes  greatly  increased.  In  the  fluid  of 
macouB  cysts  mucin  is  contained  ;  in  that  of 
colloid  cysts,  little-known  snbstimoes  which 
are  allied  to  gelatin.  Sebaceous  cysts  con- 
tain neutral  fats— sometimes  hard, sometimes 
fluid,  and  cbolesterin.  Both  mucous  and 
sebaceous  products  may  harden  into  concre- 
tions, and  even  become  calcareousi  In  renal 
cysts  urea  has  been  fbtmd  ;  in  biliary  cysts, 
bile-pigment ;  and  in  general  the  products  of 
special  secretion  may  be  found  in  cases  of 
retention,  at  least  in  earl^  stages ;  but  if 
retention  last  too  long,  special  secretion  may 
cease.  Various  exceptional  oontenta  have 
been  already  enumerated. 

TaEATHENT.'-~The  treatment  of  cysts  is 
refarred  to  under  the  head  of  Tumours. 

J.  F.  Favhs. 
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DACTTXinS  (WCTvXor,  a  finfjerl.— A 
term  meaning  inflammation  of  the  flnger.  It 
is  applied  to  syphilis  and  struma  of  the 
part,  as  in  the  terms  daetyliti$  Bifphilitica 
and  dactylitia  ttrumosa. 

DAITDBITF,  or  Dandxuff  (firom  Celtic 
foR,Bkin  ;  and  drwg,  foul). —  Scurf  of  the  head 
Haib,  Diseases  of).  Dandriff  is  met  with 
in  pityriasis,  chnmic  eczema,  and  psoriasis  of 
the  B4»lp. 

BAITDT  FEVEB.  — A  synonym  for 
DeofHic-   See  DBNavB. 

DABTBS  (Fr.)— This  term  is  the  French 
eqoivalent  of  the  word  tetter,  and  is  applied 
to  a  variety  of  cutaneous  diseases,  without 
strict  limitation. 

DAVOS-FIiATZ,  In  North  Engs- 
dine,  Switzerland,  an  Alpine  valley  at  an 
altitude  of  5,177  feet.  Well  sheltered ;  atmo- 
sphere still  and  cold.  A  winter  health  resort, 
particularly  for  cases  of  phthisis.  See 
Clihate,  Treatment  of  Disease  by;  and 
Phthisis. 

DAT-BI.INDNESB.— A  disorder  of 
vinon,  characterised  by  the  patient  being 
unable  to  see  in  the  daylight ;  called  also 
hemeralopia.  See^KHXRAUtnA.;  tkudWiaioii, 
Disorders  ct 

DXATHEBS.— Loss  of  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing. See  Eab,  Diseaaea  of;  and  Heabing, 
Disocdera  oL 


DEATH,  ICodea  of.— The  proximate 

causes  of  death,  whether  resulting  from 
natural  decay,  disease,  or  violence,  may  be 
reduced  in  ultimate  analysis  to  two,  namely, 
first,  cessation  of  the  circulation ;  and,  second, 
cessation  of  respiration.  On  the  continu- 
ance of  these  functions,  and  particularly  of 
the  former  (if  Bpeeialisation  is  possible  where 
all  are  essential),  life  of  the  body  as  a  whole, 
or  of  the  individual  tissues  and  organs,  de- 
pends. These  functions  may  cease  from 
causes  directly  operating  on  their  mechanism, 
but  they  may  also  be  brought  to  a  standstill 
by  causes  operating  indirectly  thnnif^  the 
nerve-centres  which  regulate  them.  Hence 
it  is  usual,  in  accordance  with  Bichat's  olaesi- 
fication,  to  describe  this  as  a  third  mode  of 
death  ;  so  that  we  speak  of  death  beginning 
at  the  heart,  death  beginning  at  the  lungt, 
and  death  beginning  at  the  head.  This 
classification  is  convenient ;  for  though  death 
beginning  at  the  head  is,  in  reality,  death 
from  failure  of  the  respiration  or  circulation, 
or  of  both,  through  paridyais  of  the  vital  nerve- 
centres,  yet  the  affection  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  the  primary  fact,  and  the  phenomena 
are  sufliciently  distinct  and  characteristic  to 
require  separate  consideration.  It  must, 
however,  always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  owing 
to  the  interdependence  of  all  the  vital  func- 
tions, there  is  no  such  sharp  line  of  demarca- 
tion, in  reality,  as  we,  for  eonvenienee  sake, 
make  in  theory  between  the  varioas  modes 
of  death.  The  failure  of  the  oirciQation, 
'  however,  seems  the  nltimate  factor  in  the 


1  Dermoid  Tumourt.  Bland  Sutton,  1889. 
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exiinction  of  life,  as  cases  are  sometimes  met 
mth  (of  cerebral  origin — tumour,  &o.)  in  which 
respiration  oeases  and  tiieiiulBe  continues  for 
some  comparative^  prolonged  time,  and, 
indeed,  if  artifloial  respiraticui  be  resorted  to, 
the  hcnit  will  continue'  beating  for  a  long 
period  (an  hour  or  more),  the  reverse  condi- 
tion not  being  observed.  The  suddenness  of 
the  death  is  also  in  direct  ratio  with  the 
rapidity  of  interference  with  the  heart's  action. 
In  pure  asphyxia  it  is  comparatively  slow 
as  compared  with  that  from  heart  disease  or 
stoppaf^,  and,  indeed,  ends  &taUy  only  by 
producing  that  result. 

I.  Death  from  fiulure  of  the  Cir- 
ouUttion. — This  may  be  (1)  sudden,  as  in 
tyncope  and  thocJc;  or  (2)  gradual,  as  in 
atthenia. 

(1)  Sudden  failure  of  the  Circulation. — 
As  the  oirouli^n  of  the  blood  depends  on 
the  difEaience  in  the  pressure  in  the  arteries 
and  Teins,  the  oiroulation  will  be  brought  to 
a  standstill  by  any  cause  which  annihilates, 
or  very  greatly  lowers,  this  difiEierential  {ses- 
Bure.  The  cause  may  be  in  the  heart,  or  in 
the  vessels,  or  in  both. 

(a)  In  the  heart.  As  the  action  of  the  heart 
is  the  chief  fiwtor  in  the  maintenance  of  arte- 
rial tension,  any  organic  or  stnictm-al  disease 
of  the  heart,  rendering  it  incapable  of  propel- 
ling its  contents  into  the  arterial  system,  will 
naturallyresulf  in  cessation  of  the  oiroulation, 
and  death.  Under  this  general  head  are  to 
be  classed  all  diseases  of  the  heart  and  its 
annexes. 

But,  apart  from  structural  diseue,  the 
heart  may  suddenly  be  made  to  cease  through 
nervous  influence.  The  heart  may  be 
inhibited,  m  be  made  to  oease  finally  and 
for  ever,  either  by  central  causes,  such  as 
violent  emotion,  or  a  blow  on  the  head,  and 
{HTobably  in  this  way  in  the  sudden  death 
often  observed  in  cases  of  cerebral  abscess 
and  tumour ;  or  by  reflex  inhibition,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  violent  blow  on  the  epigastrium, 
or  sudden  irritation  of  the  sensory  nerves 
of  the  stomach,  as  in  corrosive  poisoning, 
and  even  in  the  ingestion  of  a  large  draught 
of  cold  water  when  the  system  is  over- 
heated. 

Death  from  sudden  cessation  of  the  heart's 
action  is  death  from  tyneope.  Momentary 
cessation  of  the  heart's  aoUon  is  transient 
syncope  or  ftJnting.  There  is  sudden  loss  of 
consciousness,  doe  mainly  to  the  cessation  of 
pressure  in,  and  ansrnia  of,  the  cerebrsl 
centres. 

(b)  In  the  vessel*.  Bapid  fall  of  the  blood- 
pressure,  and  cessatiou  of  the  circulation, 
will  naturally  be  brought  about  by  rupture 
of  the  vessels,  either  from  injury  or  disease, 
causing  death  by  hfemorrhage  ;  or  by  occlu- 
sion of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  seems 
a  commoner  cause  of  sudden  death  than 
is  usually  believed.  But,  besides  actual 
rupture  of  the  vessels,  the  vascular  area  may 


in  certain  conditions  become  so  enlarged  or 
dilated,  that  we  ma^  practically  have  death 
from  hsemorrhajge  without  any  loss  of  Uood 
externally.  This  is  what  we  observe  in  death 
from  thoak  or  eoUapae.  In  certain  condi- 
tions, such  as  that  resnlting  from  blows  on 
the  abdomen,  the  vascular  area  of  the  abdo- 
men and  viscera  may  become  so  dilated  as 
practically  to  retain  almost  the  entire  volume 
of  blood  in  the  body.  Hence,  even  thou^ 
the  heart  may  be  acting,  yet  the  circulation 
thronghout  the  body  generally,  and  especially 
in  the  extremities  and  snperficiaUy,  is  prac- 
tically nil.  The  individual  may,  however, 
retain  his  consciousness,  and  thus  he  differs 
from  a  patient  in  a  state  of  syncope.  But 
very  frequently,  in  oases  of  blows  on  the  ab- 
domen, there  is  not  merely  reflex  dilatation 
of  the  abdominal  vessels,  but  also  reflex  in- 
hibiticm,  for  a  time  at  least,  of  the  heart,  so 
that  we  have  syncope  and  thiock  eo-existing. 
The  sympttnns  of  syncope  majr  pass  off^leav* 
ing  those  of  shock  still  remsining.  Shock, 
like  syncope,  may  be  either  transient  or 
fatal. 

(2)  Gradual  failure  of  the  Circulation. — 
This  constitutes  death  from  asthenia.  This 
is  the  natural  termination  of  life,  imd  it  is 
also  the  mode  of  death  after  wasting  and 
exhausting  diseases,  cold,  starvation,  &c. 
The  vital  powers  fade  gradually,  while  con- 
sciousness may  be  retained  up  to  the  last 
moment. 

XL  Death  from  &iliire  of  the  Bespirs- 
tion.— The  various  ways  in  which  the  func- 
tion of  respiration  may  be  intermpted,  and 
the  phenomena  consequent  thereon,  have 
been  desoribed  under  ths  head  of  AsraTzu, 
to  which  ftrUcle  reference  may  be  nude. 

III.  Bestli  from  panuyBis  of  the 
vital  nerre-oentrea— CoQUi.— As  already 
remarked,  death  beginning  at  the  head  ends 
by  pifralysing  respiration  and  circulation. 
The  nerve-centres  situated  above  the  medulla 
and  pons  are  not  essential  to  life,  except  in  so 
far  as  animsd  life  is  concerned,  and  the 

etssibility  of  adaptation  to  surroundings, 
iseases  of  the  brain,  however,  are  liable  to 
prove  fatal  by  indirect  action  on  the  medulla 
and  pons  through  pressure,  extension  of 
inflammation,  and  the  like.  Certain  poisons 
also,  whether  introduced  from  without — such 
as  opium  and  narcotics  generally — or  aris- 
ing within,  owing  to  the  non-eliminati(m  of 
waste  products,  as  in  uraemia,  affect  the  nerve- 
centres,  both  cerebral  and  spinal,  and  not 
only  produce  unconsciousness  or  coma,  bnt 
also  paralyse  the  respiratory  and  cardiac 
centres. 

In  death  arising  in  this  manner,  the  indivi- 
dual lies  unconscious,  reflex  action  becomes 
abolished,  and  the  breathing  becomes  ster- 
torous and  ultimately  ceases,  death  occurring 
quietly  or  in  convulsions.  In  death  from 
coma,  in  addition  to  the  usual  phenomena 
of  asphyxia,  there  u,  as  a  rule,  more  or  less 
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muked  congMtioii  of  the  cerebml  and  spmal 
centres. 

MoHOffement  of  the  Dying. — In  whichever 
of  the  three  wbtb  death  may  commenoe,  the 
management  of  the  dying  calls  for  careful 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  medical  atten- 
dant ;  and  reqoiree  to  be  specially  discnased. 
See  Edthamasu.  D.  Ii^bbise. 

DEATH,  SigDB  of.— It  is  not  always 
easy  to  determine  when  the  spark  of  life  has 
become  finally  extinguished.  From  the  fear 
of  being  boned  alive,  whioh  jMrevaila  mom 
abroad  than  in  tiiia  eoimtry,  some  infidlible 
eziterion  of  death,  capable  of  being  applied 
by  wnafcilLJ  persona,  has  been  ocmaidered  a 
desidaratDin,  and  valnable  prizes  have  been 
offiwed  Csr  soch  a  discoveiy.  The  conditions 
most  resembling  aotoal  death  are  syncope, 
Mphyzia,  and  trance,  particolu'ly  the  lut. 
We  cannot,  however,  say  that  any  infallible 
criterion  applicable  by  the  vulgar  has  been 
discovered,  and  we  do  not  rely  exelosively 
on  kny  one  sign,  but  oombine  several. 

The  most  reliable  sign  of  death  is  proof  of 
eeeeaiion  of  the  heart's  action.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  inferred  from  mere  pulse- 
lessness, for  the  heart  may  still  be  beating, 
and  resuscitation  may  be  poraible,  when  no 
pnlae  ia  to  be  felt  in  the  artertea  by  ordinary 
manipolation.  The  use  of  the  steUioscope  is 
necsesMy,  implying,  of  course,  technical 
ddlL  Tnoni^,  according  to  Bayor.the  heart 
eaonot  cease  to  beat  for  more  than  seven 
eeecmds  without  death,  yet,  considering  the 
very  daw  and  feeble  action  of  the  heart  (8  to 
10  beats  per  minute)  infaybemating  animals, 
which  normally  have  a  poise  of  80  to  90  per 
minute,  it  is  well  to  regard  a  similar  condi- 
tiaa  M  possible  in  man,  and  to  spend  in 
doobtfiil  cases  some  minutes,  up  to  half  an 
hour,  in  aosonltation.  The  so-cfdled  coses  of 
hfla  eontinning  notwithstanding  cessation  of 
the  circulation,  as  that  of  Colonel  Townsend, 
or  M  the  Indian  Fakirs,  are  to  be  set  down 
aa  altogether  apocryphal,  and  not  scientifi- 
cally investigated. 

To  enable  nnakiUed  persona^  to  determine 
whether  the  ctroolatiou  continues  or  not, 
Magnus  recommends  the  apidieatitm  of  a 
tight  ligature  on  a  finger  or  toe.  If  the  cir- 
eolation  has  quite  ceased,  no  change  in 
colour  is  produced ;  but  if  circulation  eon- 
tinoes,  however  feebly,  the  extremity,  in 
course  of  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  assumes 
a  livid  tint  from  strangulation  of  the  venous 
fiow,  while  a  ring  of  arterial  aatemia  is  ob- 
servable at  the  point  ligatured. 

Cessation  of  the  heart's  action,  if  abso- 
lutely established,  renders  other  indications 
onnecessary.  As  accessories  they  are  use- 
fbl,  bat  the  fcdlowing  signs  are  none  of  them 
individoally  eondnsive,  taken  alone.  The 
first  ia  uuaHtm  of  rMptrafton.  Bmpira- 
tim  may  not  be  very  obvious,  and  yet  it 
may  be  gtni^  on.  The  popular  methods,  of 


holding  a  cold  mirror  before  the  mouth  and 
nostrils,  and  looking  for  indications  of  mois* 
tore ;  jjaoing  a  flock  of  cotton  wool  on  the 
lips  to  ascertain  whether  air-currents  exist ; 
and  placing  a  cup  of  water  on  the  chest,  and 
observing  whether  the  reflection  on  its  sur- 
face moves  or  remains  still,  are  all  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

With  the  cessation  of  the  circulation  and 
vital  turgor,  the  skin  becomes  ashy  pale, 
there  is  an  absence  of  the  pink  colour  in 
trauspuent  parte  when  exammed  under  the 
influoice  of  a  stroi^  light  ^Bichardatm),  and 
the  tissoes  loee  theur  elasticity.  The  eyeball 
becomes  less  tense,  and  the  etmiea  becomes 
opaque.  The  pupils  oease  to  react  to  light ; 
and  there  is  no  vital  reaction  on  the  appiica* 
tion  of  irritants  to  the  skin.  Thoi^  the 
body  is  dead  as  a  whole,  certain  parte  may 
continue  to  retain  their  independent  vitality 
after  somatic  death.  This  is  seen  in  the 
muscles,  which  may  retain  their  electrical 
contractility  from  two  to  three  hours  after 
death.  The  existence  of  electrical  contract- 
ility of  the  muscles  in  a  body  supposed  to 
be  dead  indicates  life,  or  death  within  the 
previous  two  or  three  hours,  according  to 
M.  Rosenthal. 

The  subsequent  changes  which  occur  in 
the  dead  body  not  only  indicate  the  fact  of 
death,  hot  aid  in  fixing  the  |»obable  period 
at  which  death  oecutnd.  These  are  the 
following; — 

(1)  The  eooUng  of  t\e  &o<f^.— The  body 
alter  dea^  except  under  certam  special  cir- 
comstanoes,  as  in  &tal  cases  of  cholera  and 
yellow  fever,  ceases  to  be  a  source  of  heat- 
production,  and  therefore  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  inert  mass  possessed  of  a  higher 
temperature  than  the  average  medium,  which 
parts  with  its  heat  according  to  certain 
physical  laws.  The  superficial  coldness  of 
coUapse,  which  is  due  to  cessation  of  the 
peripheral  circulation,  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  the  cadaveric  coldness,  for  there  is  still 
an  amount  of  internal  heat  ^ieh  has  to  be 
parted  with ;  and  the  body,  ocdd  to  the  touch 
before  death,  may  after  death  rise  in  tem- 
poratore,  as  the  intemid  heat  radiates.  It  is 
unpoBsiMe  to  describe  here  in  detail  all  the 
circumstances  which  modify  the  rate  of  cool- 
ing of  the  body ;  but  it  may  be  said  in  general 
that  all  oircomstances  which  &vour  radia- 
tion, convection,  and  conduction  of  heat  in 
inorganic  bodies  are  equally  applicable  here, 
while  the  opposite  conditions  retard.  There- 
fore a  thick  coating  of  adipose  tinaue,  cloth- 
irf^,  ftc.,  retard  cooling.  The  observations  of 
Goodhart  [Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.  1670)  and 
Burman  {Edin.  Med.  Joum.  1880)  show  that 
nnder  ordinary  circumstances  we  may  as- 
sume the  temperature  in  the  axilla  at  the 
time  of  death  to  be  the  normal  98*4  F.  Cool, 
ing  occurs  at  the  rate  of  1-6°  F.  per  hour. 
The  rate  of  cooling  is  greater  (2-4^  during 
the  first  few  hours.   Taking  the  difEerenoo 
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between  the  axillary  temperature  in  an^ 
given  ease  and  tfae  normal,  and  dividing  it 
by  1*6,  would  give  the  number  of  hoiUB  tnat 
have  elapsed  since  death. 

(2)  Hypottasit.  —  After  death  the  blood 
gravitates  to  the  most  dependent  parts,  both 
externally  and  internally,  giving  nse  to  Uvid 
disoolorations,  termed  kypoftatea.  These 
are  liable  to  be  confounded  with  ecchymoses 
or  extravasations  externally,  and  with  the 
results  of  congestion  and  infltumuation  in 
the  internal  viscrau.  They  differ  from  ecchy- 
moses in  the  &ot  that  the  Uood  is  not  extra- 
yasated  into  the  tissues,  but  still  contained 
in  the  vessels,  as  may  be  shown  by  an  inei- 
sion  into  the  skin.  So  long  as  the  blood 
remains  fluid,  these  discolorations  may  be 
caused  to  disappear  if  the  position  of  the 
body  be  reversed;  they  will  again  form  in 
the  parts  which  are  now  the  most  dependent. 
They  usually  occur  in  from  eight  to  ten 
hours  after  death. 

(8)  RigoT  mortit.' — After  death  the  mue- 
oles  become  stiff,  giving  rise  to  rt^or  mortis 
or  cadaveric  rigidity.  It  is  due  to  coagula- 
tion of  the  muscle-plasma.  This  rigidity 
attacks  the  muscles  usually  in  a  certain  defi- 
nite order,  beginning  in  the  muscles  of  the 
neck  and  &ce,  and  gradually  extending  from 
above  downwards.  It  gives  wi^  to  pnb«- 
faction  and  the  attendant  solution  m  the 
coagulated  plasma,  in  the  same  order ;  so 
that,  while  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  may 
be  flaccid,  the  legs  may  be  found  rigid.  It 
can  only  be  overcome  by  tearing  the  tissues, 
and  if  overcome  it  does  not  return.  In  this 
it  differs  from  cataleptic  rigidity.  A  certain 
amount  of  mobility  is  still  observable  at  the 
joints.  In  this  it  is  unlike  the  stiffness  of 
freezing,  in  which  all  the  parts  are  equally 
rigid,  and  crackle  if  bent. 

The  period  of  the  occurrence  of  rigidity, 
and  the  length  of  its  endurance,  are  extremely 
variable,  so  that  no  definite  practical  rules 
can  be  laid  down.  It  may  be  said  generally, 
however,  that  the  greater  the  store  of  moscnlar 
energy  at  the  time  of  death,  the  longer  it  is 
before  rigidity  sets  in,  and  the  longer  it  lasto. 
On  the  contrary,  the  greater  the  exhaustion, 
the  sooner  ri^dity  sets  in,  and  the  sooner  it 
disa;^pearB.  Hence  rigidity  is  longer  in  ap- 
pearmg  in  subjects  dying  suddenly  in  full 
muscular  vigour,  than  in  those  dymg  irom 
exhaustion.  As  a  rule,  a  period  of  relaxation 
intervenes  between  death  and  the  occurrence 
of  rigidity,  but  in  certain  cases  the  last  mus- 
cular contraction  seems  to  pass  directly  into 
the  rigidity  of  death.  This  is  seen  more  par- 
ticularly in  death  during  great  nervous  ex- 
citement, as  in  soldiers  on  Uie  field  of  battle, 
or  in  suicides.  The  same  is  said  to  occur 
also  in  death  from  strychnine-poisoning  and 
in  death  by  lightning,  in  which  the  tetanic 
spasm  passes  into  rigidity. 

Bigidity  may  therefore  occur  immediately 
tm  death  or  within  a  few  hours.   It  has  never 


been  observed  to  be  delayed  beyond  a  day 
after  death.  It  may  last  from  so  short  a  time 
as  Bcarcdy  to  be  perceptible,  up  to  a  week  or 
more. 

(4)  Putrefaction. — After  death  the  tissues 
nndergo  changes  in  colour,  consistence,  Ac., 
by  wl^ch  they  are  ultimately  resolved  into 
their  simple  elements,  included  under  the 
gener^  term  putrefaction,  Futtefaction, 
however,  may  occur  locally  during  life,  and 
general  septic  changes  may  occur  to  some 
extent  before  death.  The  term,  however,  is 
not  generally  applied  until  the  changes  are 
clearly  perceptible  in  alteration  of  ecdour, 
consistence,  and  smell.  The  first  external 
sign  is  a  greenish  discoloration  of  the  abdo- 
men. Internally  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  larynx  and  trachea  is  the  first  to  exhibit 
change  in  colour  and  consiBtence.  The  less 
compact  tissues  putrefy  first,  the  fibrous  tis- 
sues resist  longer,  and— in  the  female  body — 
the  compact  tissue  of  the  uterus  resists 
longest  of  all.  In  process  of  time,  however, 
the  soft  tissues  become  entirely  disintegrated, 
and  the  skeleton  is  exposed  and  gradually 
falls  to  pieces. 

The  rate  of  putre&ction  is  very  variable, 
depending  partly  on  tfae  state  of  toe  body  it- 
self, but  mainly  on  external  wmditiona  as  to 
temperature,  moisture,  and  exposure.  A  com- 
bination of  high  temperature,  mmsture,  and 
free  exposure  supplies  the  most  &vourable 
conditions  for  rapid  putrefaction.  A  high 
temperature  alone,  without  moisture,  tends  to 
dry  the  tissues,  and  thus  to  produce  mummi- 
fication, instead  of  colliquative  putrefaction. 
Moisture  alone,  aa  when  a  body  lies  in  water 
or  moist  earth,  tends  to  produce  a  saponifica- 
tion of  the  tissues,  more  particularly  the  &tty, 
with  the  formation  of  a  substance  termed 
adipocere  (tee  Adipocere).  The  course  of 
putrefaction  can  be  stopped  by  antiseptics,  as 
in  embalming,  and  in  certain  oases  of  poison- 
ing, as  with  arsenic,  as  also  by  freezing. 
Putrefaction  is  moN  r^>id  in  air  than  in 
water,  and  least  rapid  in  earth.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  and  average  ten^iera- 
tures,  signs  of  putrefaetiMi  are  clearly  visiUe 
on  ^  third  day  after  death,  commencing 
with  the  green  hue  of  the  abdomen.  Many 
months  elapse  before  the  soft  tissnm  become 
entirely  dismtegrated.  The  utems  has  been 
found  fit  for  ju^cial  examination  as  long  as 
nine  months  after  death,  where  no  antiseptics 
had  been  employed.  When  such  has  been 
the  case,  however,  thrae  is  practically  no 
limit  to  the  period  of  |H^ervatic«i — witness 
the  Egyptian  mummies,  embalmed  thousands 
of  years  ago. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  learnt  respecting 
pntrefoction,  and  it  is  unsafe  to  lay  down 
dogmatic  rules  as  to  how  far  pntrefiwtive 
changes  shall  have  advanced  at  a  given  time, 
for  even  under  amHurently  similur  conditiiMii 
the  most  extraordinary  divergence  have  been 
recorded.  D.  Fkbbibk. 
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BEBHiITY  idebiUs,  feeble).~STNON. : 
Feebleness ;  Weakness ;  ABthenia ;  Fr.  Fai- 
hUtte ;  Oer.  Sekwdche. 

Definition. — The  body  or  any  of  its  organs 
ii  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  debility  when  its 
vital  functions  are  discharged  with  less  than 
the  normal  vigour,  and  when  the  amount 
of  activity  which  it  displays  and  of  work 
which  it  can  accomphsh  is  diminished.  The 
term  *  debility  *  is  also  employedin  a  somewhat 
difibrent  sense  in  the  case  of  constitutional 
weakneea  of  an  organ,  to  convey  the  notion 
of  vulnerabili^  or  predisposition  to  disease. 
Li  this  acceptation,  'pulmonary  debihty,*  for 
example,  stgnifiea  a  peculiarly  delicate  *  build ' 
of  the  lungs,  which  renders  them  more  than 
ordinarily  liable  to  succumb  to  the  causes  of 
dieease. 

^TioLOOT. — DebUity  is  frequently  odnsti- 
tutional  and  inherited ;  but  it  is  more  often 
developed  after  birth.  It  is  most  commonly 
doe  to  impaired  nutrition,  whether  this  be  pro- 
longed and  moderate,  as  in  defective  hygiene 
or  ehronio  illness,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  rapid 
and  extreme,  as  in  acute  disease.  Buch 
fiulnre  of  nutrition,  when  ioeal,  may  arise 
from  the  blood  bdng  deficient  in  quality 
m  Quantity,  or  possibly  from  some  inter- 
ference with  the  nervous  supply.  Another 
frequent  cause  of  debility  is  tiie  abuse  of  the 
afiected  organ.  Over-use  of  a  part  leads  to 
&tigue,  aud  if  frequently  repeated  to  exhaus- 
tion, the  chief  feature  of  which  is  extreme 
debility,  as  in  cases  of  sustained  and  mental 
exertion,  or  of  repeated  strain  of  the  heart. 
On  the  contrary,  an  organ  may  become  feeble 
from  want  of  exercise.  Paralysed  muscles 
fiiroish  the  best  examples  of  this  condition, 
but  the  same  may  be  seen  in  all  organs  after 
unnatoral  rest.  Debility  is  more  liable  to 
occur  at  certain  ages,  such  as  the  periods 
of  active  growth  and  development,  and  in 
ctHmexion  with  the  menopauBs;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  maaifestatioiu  <»  advanced  life. 

SnpTOiu.— The  natural  ability  of  the 
organs  to  pwfonn  their  Amotions  varies  ex- 
tremely with  sex,  age,  previous  exercise,  and 
many  other  circumstances.  Debihty,  or  the 
kas  of  this  functional  power,  is  ther^re  fre- 
qnentiy  ill-defined ;  and,  when  unquestionably 
present,  may  vary  greatiy  in  different  cases, 
from  a  condition  in  which  fatigue  comes  on 
only  somewhat  earher  than  usual,  as  in 
muscular  debility,  to  a  state  in  which  the 
sli^test  exertion  may  exhaust  the  whole  of 
the  vital  energy,  and  the  functional  life  of  the 
part  may  cease — as  is  seen  in  the  cardiac 
asthenia  of  acute  fevers,  and  acaroely  less 
markedly  in  certain  ohronio  diseases,  sudi 
as  idiopathic  anaemia  and  Addison's  disease. 

Debihty  may  be  genaral,  affecting  the  whole 
body;  or  locals  individual  oi^^ans  only  being 
involved.  Speaking  broadly,  the  symptoms 
of  debihty  of  an  oi^an  may  be  said  to  be 
chiefly  two.  These  are,  first,  increased  irri- 
tftbihtj,  or  an  mmatoral  readhiess  of  the  part 


to  respond  to  stimulation ;  and,  secondly,  a 
tendency  to  untimely  exhaustion.  'Ihe 
phenomena  of  irritabiUty  and  exhaustion 
naturally  vary  with  the  organ  involved.  The 
symptoms  of  muscular  asthenia  are  few  and 
simple ;  those  of  digestive  feebleness  are  more 
complex ;  and  in  debility  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem the  whole  of  the  mental  processes,  as 
well  ae  the  functions  of  organic  life,  may  be 
involved.  For  a  specific  account  of  the 
phenomena  of  each  of  these  cases,  and  of 
debility  of  other  parts,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  articles  upon  diseaaes  c/S  the  several 
ormne. 

DuoNosis. — Debility  pore  and  simple  is, 
as  a  rule,  easily  distinguished  from  disease  by 
the  absence  of  all  evidence  of  orgamc  altera- 
tion, and  especifJly  of  physical  signs  of  ana- 
tomical change.  It  is  more  difficult  to  separate 
debility  from  diaorder  or  derarigement,  but 
careful  ol»ervation  will  generally  determine 
in  the  case  of  pure  debihty  that  the  functions 
are  normally  discharged  as  long  as  the  de- 
msjids  made  upon  them  are  not  excessive. 

PaooNOBis. — Debility  due  to  acute  disease 
may,  in  the  absence  of  complications,  be 
expected  to  disappear  during  couvalesoenoe. 
If  the  cause  have  oeen  more  chronic,  and  be 
less  easily  removed,  recovery  will  certainly 
be  more  slow  and  leu  satisfactory.  The 
prognosis  of  inherited  constitutional  debility, 
as  regards  its  disappearance,  is  nearly  always 
un&voorable. 

Tbeaticent. — Debility  must  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  its  cause.  If  nutrition  have  failed, 
it  must  be  restored  as  fei  as  possible ;  and 
until  this  can  be  done,  stimulants  and  suitable 
tonics  are  indicated — especially  in  the  case  of 
acute  disease.  Best  is  of  the  first  importance 
in  most  instances ;  and  frequently  it  is  alone 
sufficient  to  restore  the  vitsl  force.  In  a  few 
oases,  however,  the  opposite  line  of  treatment 
must  be  followed,  as  in  muscular  debility 
from  want  a£  exereiae  or  in  some  forms  of 
pualyais.  Where  the  vital  activity  is  low 
from  oonflitational  defect,  age,  or  sex,  the 
condition  may  not  be  remediable;  and  the 
treatment  of  such  cases  is  chiefly  f>rophylactio. 
The  principal  indication  then  u  to  secure 
the  subject  of  debility  against  exposure  to 
<1  mm  aging  influences. 

J.  IflTOEELL  BbUCR. 

BECIiINE  (deelmo,  I  decline).— A  popu- 
lar name  for  any  wasting  disease ;  especially 
associated  with  pulmonary  consumption.  The 
word  is  also  applied  to  the  penod  in  the 
course  of  a  disease  when  the  symptoms  are 
abating;  and  likewise  to  the  time  of  life 
when  the  physical  and  mental  powers  are 
failing. 

BSOUBITUS  down;  and  oum&o,  I 
lie). — The  lying  posture,  DaeuhUua  is  aiso 
the  Gtennaa  name  for  bed-sore.    Sea  Fos- 

TUBS. 
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DEFiBOATIOir,  DiBorders  of.— On  ! 

the  descent  of  the  fieces,  which  acomnulate 
in  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  into  the 
rectum,  the  associated  movements  necessary 
for  their  expulsion  are  excited.  These  move- 
ments are  chiefly  involuntary,  though  influ- 
enced and  controlled  by  the  will. 

Etioiajqt. Some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant difiicullies  interfering  with  the  actions 
of  defecation  arise  from  disorders  in  the 
nervous  tyatem,  by  which  the  movements 
are  excited  and  directed.  In  injuries  and 
diseasea  of  the  brain  or  cord,  the  oontroUing 
action  of  volition,  especially  it>  inflnenee  over 
the  sphincters,  is  annihilated,  whilst  the 
excito-motor  movements  depending  on  the 
spinal  cord  continue.  In  these  cases  the 
actions  of  defieoation  take  place  only  when 
the  need  ai  expulsion  arises,  without  any 
power  of  tiis  patient  to  induce  or  restrain 
them.  In  injuries  destroying  the  lower  part 
of  the  spinal  cord,  the  faces  escape  iuvolon- 
tarily  in  varying  quantities  and  at  aU  times. 

Serious  troubles  in  defeecation  may  also 
arise  from  excessive  as  well  as  from  weak- 
ened action  of  the  mu»eU$  concerned  in  this 
Amotion.  The  sphincter  may  be  irritable  or 
subject  to  spasm,  and  resist  too  forcibly  the 
expulsive  actions  of  defecation  Aifus, 
Diseases  of).  Or  the  mnscnlar  fibres  of  the 
reetom  may  lose  their  tone,  and  be  defeotiva 
in  power  and  meapaUe  (tf  properly  extruding 
the  feces.  Patients  thus  situated  are  often 
obliged,  when  at  stool,  to  use  the  finger  to 
dislodge  masses  retained  in  the  weakened 
boweL  An  atonic  condition  of  the  rectum 
nsue^y  arises  from  over-distension.  It  may 
be  produced  as  the  result  of  accumulations,  or 
by  too  free  and  frequent  use  of  enemata,  the 
quantity  injected  being  so  large  as  to  dilate 
uie  bowel  and  impair  the  power  of  its  mus- 
cular coat.  This  atonic  state  of  the  bowel  is 
itself  apt  to  give  rise  to  fsecal  accumulation. 
The  presffiit  article  will  deal  with  deficient 
defecation  associated  with  such  aeenmnla* 
tion.  The  opposite  condition  is  described  in 
the  next  article.  8m  Defecation,  Ihtoldn- 

TAKT. 

TflBOOl  Aoonmulation. — Fatholoot.— 
Gases  of  this  hind  are  not  uncommon,  yet 
the  nature  of  the  aifectitm  is  liable  to  be 
overlooked.  The  rectum  may  become  gradu- 
ally dilated  and  blocked  up  b^  a  coUection  of 
hard  dry  feces,  which  the  patient  has  not  the 
power  to  expel,  being  unable  from  loss  of 
tone  in  the  distended  bowel  to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  the  sphincter  to  the  passage  of 
so  great  a  body.  Some  indurated  lumps  from 
the  sacs  of  the  colon,  on  reaching  the  rectum, 
perhaps  coalesce  so  as  to  form  a  large  mass ; 
or  a  quantity  accumulated  in  the  sigmoid 
flexore,  on  descending  into  the  lower  bowel, 
becomes  impacted  there.  In  several  instances 
a  foreign  body  has  been  found  in  the  centre 
of  the  mass.  The  persons  most  subject  to 
these  troubles  are  Uiose  enfeebled  by  age  or 


disesM,  especially  women.  They  may  also 
occur  in  in&nts  who  have  been  operated 
on  for  imperforate  anus,  when  the  srtifioial 
aperture  contracts,  or  is  left  too  small  for 
the  free  passage  of  the  feces.  In  these  eases 
the  distension  of  the  bowel  is  sometimes  ex- 
cessive, and  its  expulsive  fimctions  are  seri- 
ously impaired  and  weakened. 

Bymftoms. — Such  a  collection  gives  rise  to 
considerable  disteess,  producing  constipation, 
a  sensation  of  weight  and  fulness  in  the 
rectum,  tenesmus,  and  forcing  pains  which 
women  liken  to  those  ttf  labour.  In  eases  of 
some  duration,  where  the  hardened  feces  do 
not  quite  obstmet  the  passage,  they  excite 
initation  and  a  mneoos  disuutrge,  which, 
mixing  wititi  recent  fecnlent  nwtter  passing 
over  the  hunp*  oanses  the  ease  to  be  mistaken 
for  diarrhoea. 

Tbeathbht. — Injections  have  no  efleot  in 
softening  the  indurated  mass  :  they  act  only 
on  the  surface,  and  return  immediately, 
there  being  no  room  for  their  lodgment  in 
the  boweL  The  practitioner  on  passing  his 
finger  finds  the  rectum  blocked  up  with  a 
large  lump,  which  feels  almost  as  hard  as 
a  stone.  In  such  cases  the  only  mode  of 
giving  relief  is  by  mechanical  interference. 
The  mass  requires  to  be  broken  up  and 
Boooped  out— an  operation  which  may  re- 
quire the  use  of  a  cocaine  snppomtory,  or  -the 
administration  of  an  ancsthetio.  After  the 
breaking  up  and  extraction  of  the  larger  por- 
tions, injections  of  soap  and  water  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  removal  of  the  remainder. 
T.  B.  CtiBUNa.   Fredekick  Tbeves. 

DEF.ZBCATI017,     InToliintary.  — 

Under  normal  circumstances  the  feces  are 
retained  within  the  rectum  by  the  closure  of 
the  sphincter  am.  When  defecation  takes 
place,  the  sphincter  is  relaxed ;  and  there  is 
increased  peristalsis  of  the  lower  bowel  and 
pressure  on  the  intestines,  from  forcible  con- 
traction of  the  expiratory  mnsdes  with  the 
{^ottis  dosed.  The  nerve-govOTnanee  of  these 
three  associated  phases  of  the  act  is  diflivent 
in  each  case.  The  eontoaction  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  is  mainly  due  to  an  effort 
of  the  will.  The  activity  of  the  colon  and 
rectum  is  reflex,  from  irritation  of  the  accu- 
mulated feces.  Lastly,  the  relaxation  of  the 
sphincter  depends  on  the  inhibition  of  the 
tonic  centre  in  the  lumbar  enlargement  of  the 
spinal  cord ;  such  inhibition  being  brought 
aoout  either  in  a  reflex  manner  from  the  rec- 
tum or  directly  frt)m  the  cerebral  centres.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  relaxation  of  the  sphincter 
is  the  most  imx>ortant  stage  in  the  act,  for 
until  that  takes  place  no  dischazge  can  occur. 
Up  to  a  certain  point  the  increased  peristalsis 
KoA  pressure  on  the  bowels  may  be  resisted 
by  a  voluntarily  increased  contraction  of  the 
sphincter,  but  at  a  certain  stage  the  inhibiting 
influence  is  exerted,  and  relaxaticoi  results. 
Since  this  inflnenoe  is  only  in  part  under  the 
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control  of  the  will,  it  wonld  follow  that  the 
chief  causes  of  the  iavoluntary  disohsi^  of 
the  feces  are  to  be  found  in  those  conditions 
which  diminish  the  normal  tonicity  of  the 
sphiocter.  At  the  same  time,  any  circum- 
stances which  may  increase  the  pressure  of 
the  abdominal  mnscles,  or  the  activity  of  the 
bowels,  much  beyond  what  ordinarily  occurs, 
nun'  Irad  to  an  inTolnntaxy  discharge. 

Etioloot. — The  ommcb  of  invcdmituy 
disehuge  of  fieees  may  be  discussed  in  the 
itdlowing  order : — 

1.  Violent  ctmtraeUon  of  the  expiratory 
mmclea.  This  cause  of  involuntary  deCEeca> 
tion  is  ancb  as  may  be  induced  by  strych- 
Dioe-poisoning.  It  is  of  rare  occurrence  in 
tetanus. 

3.  Increcued  peristaltie  action  of  the  in- 
teatmes.  Increased  peristalsis  is  (^efly  de- 
pendent on  causes  of  irritation  situate  in  the 
bowels  themselves,  such  as  inflammation  or 
ulceration  of  the  walls ;  irritating  contents ; 
or  worms.  Extreme  fluidity  of  the  fseces  is 
frequently  snfficient  to  induce  their  partially 
inv<duntary  discharge,  and  is  noticeable  in 
the  looseuesa  aometimes  associated  with 
•eeumnlation  of  fisoea  in  the  lower  bowel, 
and  the  diairhcea  of  infants  and  children. 

8.  Ahnormai  relaxation  of  the  tphincier 
ani.  As  already  said,  the  previously  mentioned 
causes  are  powerless  to  produce  the  discharge 
of  the  feces  until  the  sphincter  yields ;  and 
bow  far  the  sphincter  may  relax  as  a  result 
of  their  efiorts,  or  independent  of  them,  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  The  nervous  influence 
emulating  from  the  lumbar  centre  which 
normally  determines  the  tonic  state  of  the 
sphincter  may  be  Inhibited  by  Various 
causes : — 

a,  Sefiexly.  Beflex  inhibition  of  the 
Sfduncto:  ani  may  arise  from  such  causes 
M  worms,  fissure  of  the  anua,  or  ctdculus 
vesiefle.  It  ia  quite  true  that  the  inunediate 
result  o£  irritating  the  sphincter  is  to  deter- 
mine in  a  reflex  manner  an  increase  of  its 
contraction,  as  may  be  experienced  in  intro- 
ducing instruments  into  the  rectum ;  but  it 
wonld  also  seem  that  at  a  eertain  point  the 
irritation  may  lead  to  an  arrest  of  the  tonio 
influence,  and  so  allow  the  sphincter  to  yield, 
and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  afiectiona 
of  the  bladder. 

3.  From  eerehraX  dieease.  That  certain 
emotional  conditions  may  lead  to  involuntary 
defiecation  is  well  known,  and  that  a  similar 
result  follows  some  diseases  of  the  cerebral 
centres  is  not  an  uncommon  event.  The 
pandysis  of  the  sphincter  which  occurs  under 
these  eirenmstaneea  is  brought  about  by  in- 
hilnting  the  n<nin8l  tonic  stimulus  discharged 
frtnm  the  lumbar  centres.  Involuntary  evacu- 
ati<au  frequently  occur  in  epileptic  fits ;  in 
states  of  profound  coma  induced  by  ajtoplexy, 
or  b;^  opium-  and  other  forms  of  poisoning ; 
ud  m  dMth  by  hangit^  or  suffocation.  Its 
oocarmee  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  in- 


dicating lesion  of  any  one  part  of  the  cere- 
bral centres,  but  rather  as  a  result  of  general 
brain-states.  It  constitutes  a  troublesome 
complication  in  such  chronic  forms  of  brain- 
disease  as  general  softening,  paralyaia  of  Uie 
insane,  &o. 

y.  From  disease  of  the  spinal  cord.  The 
relaxation  of  the  spluncter  may  of  course  be 
produced  by  disease  or  ii^nry  of  the  lumbar 
enlargement  of  the  spinal  cord.  Inasmuch 
aa  it  18  from  the  cells  of  this  region  that  the 
normal  tonio  influence  is  understood  to  iasne, 
destruction  of  the  nervous  tissues  can  readily 
be  understood  to  prevent  the  origination 
of  such  stimulus  to  contraction.  Certain 
lesions  also  above  the  lumbar  enlargement 
may  lead  to  inroluntary  passing  of  fteces 
by  interfering  with  the  cerebral  control 
of  the  sphincter.  It  is  noticeable  that  dif- 
fused changes  in  the  substance  of  the  cord, 
such  as  acute  or  chronic  myelitis,  intra-spinal 
hemorrhage,  and  compression,  are  far  more 
frequently  accompanied  by  paralysis  of  the 
sphincter  than  are  the  scleroses  of  a  '  sys- 
temic *  or  *  columnar '  character —  e.g.  anterior 
polio-myelitis,  lateral  aeleroais,  pnupressive 
muscular  atrophy,  or  inflammatory  afiectiona 
dthB  spinal  meninges. 

S.  From  local  ImoTt.  The  control  over 
the  sphincter  may  be  lost  from  injury  to  the 
muscle  itself.  Tlus  occurs  in  laceration  of  the 
perinteum,  involving  tiie  lower  end  of  the 
bowel ;  sometimes  it  is  the  result  of  surgical 
operation,  such  as  deep  division  of  the  sphinc- 
ter in  connexion  with  fistula. 

Tbkathbnt. — No  direct  treatment  of  in- 
continence of  isBces  is  of  avail,  beyond  re- 
moval, when  possible,  of  the  cause.  This  may 
be  done  with  success  when  the  involuntary 
dischat^  depends  on  the  presence  of  some 
local  irritant,  such  as  worms  or  &eoaI  impac- 
tion. As  a  distressing  complication  of  cer- 
tain diseases  of  the  nerve-centrea,  whieh  are 
too  frequently  incurable,  little  remains  to  be 
done  for  it  beyond  adopting  such  measures 
as  will  permit  of  the  escape  of  the  discharge 
with  every  regard  to  cleanlineaa. 

W.  H.  Alloeih. 

DEFEBTESCEITCE  (de,  down;  and 
fervesco,  I  grow  hot). — The  decline  of  fever, 
.  characterised  by  a  &11  of  temperature  and 
of  pulse,  and  by  other  phenomena.  See 
Feveb. 

BEFOBMITIES.— iS««  Maijvruations. 

BBFOBHITISS  OF  THB  OHEST. 
See  Oebst,  Defiarmities  ot 

BEOElTEBATIOir  (degener,  unlike 
one'a  race;  out  of  kind).— Htnon. :  Fr.  J)4- 
ginirescence ;  Qer.  Entartung, 

Dbfikition.  —  The  word  '  degeneration,* 
meaning  etymologically  change  or  deteriora- 
tion of  kind,  is  used  in  pathology  for  any  pro- 
cess by  which  a  tissue  or  anbstance  becomes 
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replaced  by  some  other,  regarded  as  less 
highly  organised,  less  complex  in  composi- 
tion, of  inferior  physiological  rank,  or  less 
suited  for  the  performance  of  its  original 
functions.  While  some  change  for  the  worse 
is  thus  the  essence  of  degeneration,  there  is 
great  variety  in  the  mode  by  which  this 
change  is  effected.  It  may  be  by  direct 
ehemicnl  metamorphoait,  as  of  albuminous 
inio  fatty  material;  by  infiltration  of  the 
tissues  with  some  new  material,  as  in  albu- 
minoid degeneration  ;  by  deposition  of  some 
foreign  substance,  such  as  lime  salts,  in  the 
tissues ;  or  even  by  tuhstituiion  of  a  newly 
formed  tissue,  inferior  to  the  original  in 
organisation  or  in  functional  efficiency,  as 
in  what  is  called  fibroid  degeneration.  The 
degenerative  process  may  be  in  certain  cir- 
cimistances  any  one  of  the  above  processes. 
Degeneration  is  very  closely  connected  with 
atrophy,  since  on  the  one  hand  it  is  often 
caused  by  imperfect  nourishment,  and  on 
the  other  hand  may  be  a  stage  in  progressive 
wasting ;  so  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  draw 
the  line  between  the  two. 

SuMUARY, — The  following  kinds  of  degene- 
ration may  be  recognised  :  olbumiTwid,  fatty, 
mucoid  or  colloid,  parenchymatout,  calca- 
reous, pigvientary,  and  fibroid,  with  possibly 
one  or  two  minor  varieties  of  less  moment. 
The  two  first-mentioned  are  described  else- 
where. See  Albuminoid  Disease  ;  and  Fatty 
Degeneration. 

1.  Mucoid:  Colloid.— This  kind  of  de- 
generation is  in  one  sense  a  physiological 
process,  since  it  is  probably  by  a  partial 
transformation  of  the  protoplasm  of  epithelial 
cells  into  mucin  that  the  secretion  of  mucua 
is  effected. 

Mucoid  degeneration  and  colloid  degenera- 
tion are  sometimes  distinguished.  \Ve  are 
unable  to  recognise  any  difference  except  in 
situation,  and  this  distinction  is  better  ex- 
pressed in  other  words.  The  process  consists 
in  the  transformation  of  portiont  (uBually 
albuminous)  of  the  tissnas  into  a  semi-trans- 
parent homogeneous  material,  varying  in  con- 
Bistenc.v  from  fluid  to  a  gelatinous  solid,  and 
consisting  of  altered  albuminates  with  vari- 
able proportions  of  mucin,  a  substance  allied  to 
albumin,  but  differing  in  its  entire  insolubility 
iu  acetic  acid  and  its  solubility  in  alkalis. 
All  maEtses  of  gelatinous  appearance  have  not 
this  composition,  since  the  colloid  material 
which  fills  some  ovarian  cysts,  that  of  renal 
cysts,  and  probably  that  found  in  some  other 
casen,  is  said  to  contain  no  mucin.  The 
thyroid  gland  when  enlarged  and  cystic,  as 
in  one  form  of  bronchocele,  is  a  striking  in- 
stance of  colloid  degeneration.  The  enlarged 
cystic  vesicles  become  filled  with  colloid 
material,  which  plainly  residts  from  a  trans- 
formation of  tlie  epithelial  elements,  and 
possibly  also  of  some  albuminous  exudation 
m  the  original  vesicles.  Small  masses  of 
colloid  material  first  appear  in  the  cells. 


which  become  confluent  into  faomogenei 
masses.  In  colloid  cancer  a  similar  proc 
appears  to  take  place,  but  it  is  rather  b; 
chronoua  with,  than  subsequent  to,  i 
growth  of  the  tumour.  The  alveolar  spac 
which  in  other  forms  of  cancer  are  filled  w 
cells,  here  contain  colloid  material  result! 
from  the  metamorphosis  of  cells ;  and  ev4 
transitional  stage,  from  the  epithelioid  cane 
cell  to  a  homo^eneoun  tranFtlucent  inaBs.  ii. 
often  be  met  with.  The  stroma  is  miaffe.'Ct 
and  remains  fibrous.  The  gelntinous  ma 
rial  of  colloid  cancer  is  stated  to  conti 
more  mucin  than  tbat  of  the  enlarged  tl 
Toid.  It  is  inetnictive  to  notice  that  t 
form  of  cancer  usually  occurs  or  comment 
in  parts  where  epithehum  is  present,  whi 
undergoes  the  mucous  traniftommtion  a 
secretes  mucus,  aa  in  the  stomach  and 
testines.  When  colloid  or  mucoid  transF 
mation  affects  ti?s»c&  of  the  connective  tist 
group,  it  is  the  iiitfict'llulrar  substance  whi 
appears  to  be  chipfiy  (effected.  Tbis  c^haL 
is  seen  in  the  mucoid  soft&nin^  of  cartLln 
which  BometimcB  occurs  in  aid  a^^,  uhc 
the  chondrin  undcrgupa  chemiea]  chan; 
and  the  intercellular  gnbstftiice  softens,  ii 
a  diffluent  or  liquid  anbstniice  coutaini 
mucin.  The  so-called  mucous  tissue,  whi 
forms  the  umliiliciJ  cord  and  the  vitm 
body  of  the  eye,  as  well  aa  certain  fip 
structures,  consists  esBentially  of  a  retit 
lated  connective  tissue  with  mucous  int' 
cellular  substance^and  the  same  tissue  fttn 
the  new-growth  eallefl  myxomn.,  whifli  m 
therefore  be  rcgard&d  as  formed  by  niuci: 
transformation  of  connective  tissue.  ItJi  ct 
are  quite  unaffected  by  this  change,  bei 
either  fixed  stellate  connective-ttssae  ce 
or  migratory  lymphoid  corpuscles.  T. 
view  explains  how  portions  of  other  tumou 
as  sarcoma,  euchoudroma.  and  lipoma,  i 
often  fotmd  to  have  undergone  myxomaii 
degeneration.  -Ml  these  mucoid  or  coll 
substances  contain  mucin  with  albuminati 

2.  Parenchymatous.— Svyojf.:  Grann 
Degeneration ;  Cloudy  Hwellms- — This  i; 
peculiar  change  met  with  in  some  epilJiel 
structures,  espncinlly  li^  er  and  kidney 
and  muscular  tiasue.  occurring  only  in  i 
course  of  some  inffctive  tebrile  diseai: 
especially  typhus,  enteric  fever,  scarlati 
diphtheria,  and  pyitniia.  The  histolo^l 
elements  are  found  after  death  to  have  ^ 
their  transparency,  and  tf>  he  filled 
minute  grannli^s,  so  that  llio  ^LhcraJ  Appc 
ance  is  not  unlike  that  nf  fatty  det'cneraii 
The  naked-eye  appcai  iirice  gf  the  urfjans 
also  not  dissiniiliir :  thc-y  are  palo,  didl.  a 
opafiue-looking.  Thirtchanijehas  bt-ttnthLiu; 
to  be  the  preiursor  of  tatty  change;  b 
whether  this  be  &o  or  not.  it  is  at  once  c 
tinguished  by  the  -whibility  of  the  gmiin 
in  acetic  acid,  and  their  insohihility  in  et!i 
.The  cause  of  this  degeucrtition  haa  W 
asserted  to  be  simply  hi^di  temperatibre ;  s 
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it  is  oot  foimd  in  all  febrile  diseases.  It  has 
idso  been  rej^arded  as  a  pott-moriem  chan<;e, 
which  is  possible,  bnt  still  this  implies  scone 
abnormality  in  the  tissaes  daring  life, 

Another  change  which  occurs  in  febrile 
diseases  is  waxy  or  vitreou*  degeneration  of 
the  volimtary  muscles.  The^  are  fotmd  after 
death  with  little  or  no  stnation,  and  the 
myosin  irregularly  ooagnl&ted  in  lumps. 
That  this  is  a  change  occurring  after  death 
tiwre  can  be  no  doubt;  while  it  is  equally 
dear  that  this  abnormal  coagulation  shows 
some  abnormality  of  composition  to  have 
existed  daring  life. 

8.  Caloareons. — Caloareons  degeneratiw 
wnuists  in  the  deposition  of  calcareous  par- 
ticles in  the  elements  of  a  tissue,  or  in  some 
inflammatory  prodncts  previously  formed. 
It  is  more  appropriately  called  ceUeareou* 
infiltration  or  deposit.  When  the  normal 
tissaes  are  thus  infiltrated,  there  is  not  of 
necessity  any  other  alteration  in  the  tissues 
themselves,  though  the  process  generally  in- 
dicates retardation  of  the  circulation  or  arrest 
of  tissae-metamorphosis.  In  the  case  of  in- 
fl&tomatory  products,  new-growths,  and  para- 
sites, w  well  aa  in  other  eases,  the  oaloareous 
dspodt  follows  on  partial  necrosis  or  local 
death.  It  is,  tiierefore,  if  not  a  degeneration, 
the  consequenee  or  accompaniment  of  de- 
generation.  See  Deposits. 

4.  Figmentary.^Pigmentary  degenera- 
tion is  a  name  which  has  been  ffvm  to  the 
efaauges  produced  in  a  tissue  or  organ  by  the 
deposition  or  formation  of  pigment.  It  is 
very  doubtfol  whether  this  should  always  be 
described  as  a  degeneration,  since  the  change 
does  not  necessarily  diminish  the  vital  ac* 
tivity  of  the  part,  lower  its  physiological  rank, 
or  involve  a  simpler  chemical  or  anatomical 
composition.  Pigmented  tumours  do  not 
show  less  vitality  than  others,  nor  is  exces- 
sive pigmentation  of  the  sldn,  or  any  organ. 
where  {ugment  nonnaUy  occurs,  necessarUy 
an  accompaniment  of  degeneration.  The 
Colouring  matter  in  this  case  is  the  normal 
pigment  called  melanin.  An  entirely  difTer- 
ent  kind  of  pigmentary  change  is  that  which 
depends  upon  the  extravasation  and  breaking 
ap  of  red  blood-discs,  the  bsmoglobin  m 
wnich  becomes  converted  into  a  simpler  form 
of  pigment,  snch  as  hnmatoidin  or  some  other. 
The  pigmentation  of  the  spleen  and  liver  from 
intermittent  fever,  and  that  which  is  the  con- 
sequence of  chronic  venous  congestion,  are  of 
this  kind ;  and  are  often  the  accompaniment 
of  fibroid  induration,  thus  forming  part  of  a 
degenerative  process.  Pigmentation  in  gene- 
ral must  not,  therefore,  be  identified  with  pig- 
mentanr  degeneration. 

6.  Plbnnd. — Fibroid  d^^eration  is  the 
name  given  to  a  process  frequently  met 
with,  in  which  the  original  tissue  becomes 
replaced  by  a  form  of  connective  tissue.  It 
is  also  called  fibroid  substitution  or  fibroid 
ehange.  In  the  early  stages  of  this  prooen 
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we  find  the  tissues  penetrated  withnumerona 
cells  of  the  lymphoid  type,  which  become 
slowly  organised  into  oonnecti%-e  tissue — at 
first  of  the  cytogenous  form,  and  rarely  very 
vascular.  The  infiltrated  lymphoid  cells  are 
probably  chiefly  derived  from  the  blood- 
vessels; but  some  may  be,  as  theory  teaches, 
the  descendants  of  tissoe-cells.  The  process 
is  an  essentially  ehronie  interstitial  mflam- 
mation  (tee  IimAiuuTiOK).  Binoe  the  final 
result  of  the  process  is  that  tinos  of  less 
physiological  value  is  substituted  for  the 
originalt  the  lurocesa  may  be  described  in 
general  terms  as  a  degeneration,  though  it  is 
not  an  actual  metam<Hphosis  of  tissue.  It 
finally  leads  to  induration,  contraction,  and 
partial  atrophy.  J.  F.  PiTNB. 

BSaiiVTITION,  Disorders  of.~ 

Synoh. :  Disturbances  of  Swallowing;  Fr. 
Troubles  de  la  Deglutition',  Ger.  Storun- 
gen  des  SchluoJcens. 

Before  describing  the  disorders  of  degla- 
tition  or  swallowing,  it  is  necessary  to  state 
briefly  in  what  this  physiological  act  consists, 
and  how  the  process  is  performed. 

PaniOLOGT  or  DBOLurmoH.— The  act  of 
dentition  ia  commonly  divided  into  three 
stages.  The  first  u  a  voluntary  effinrt,  ac- 
complished by  means  of  the  tongue  and  the 
muscles  of  the  cheeks  and  mouth,  as  far 
back  as  the  anterior  arch  of  the  fiiaces.  The 
second  stage  is  an  involuntary  act,  though 
certain  voluntary  muscles  are  engaged  m 
effecting  it.  It  is  accomplished  by  the  action 
of  those  muscles  the  duty  of  which  is  to 
retract  the  tongue,  to  raise  the  larynx  and 
close  the  glottis,  to  lift  the  soft  palate,  to  con- 
tract the  &uce8  and  bring  the  tonsils  in  con- 
tact with  the  bolus  of  food,  to  close  the  pos- 
terior nares,  and  to  raise  and  contract  the 
pharynx.  Then  the  food  passes  into  the 
oesophagus  or  gullet,  when  the  third  stage  is 
entered  upon ;  and  as  the  morsel  passes  into 
this  tube,  a  progressive  undalatory  or  peri- 
staltic movement  of  the  gullet  is  produced,  by 
which  the  bolus  is  propelled  into  the  stomach. 

DBFlNrriOM. — Any  condition  which  inter- 
feres with  the  perfect  integrity  of  this  phy- 
siological process  constitutes  a  disorder  of 
deglutition.     The  general  term  which  is 
applied  to  this  condition  is  Dysphsgia  or 
deglutitio   impedtta,   as  it  is  sometimes 
termed.    But,  in  actual  fact,  such  conditions 
will  be  found  to  be  dependent  for  the  most 
'  part  on  some  other  morbid  state  of  the  struc- 
1  turea  immediately  concerned  in  the  act  of 
'  swallowing,  or  of  those  in  close  proximity  to 
them.    Yet,  although  dysphagia  must,  as  a 
I  rule,  be  regarded  merely  aa  a  symptom  of 
some  more  or  less  serious  disoraer,  still  it 
may  be  convenient  and  useful  to  examine 
^  the  subject  somewhat  more  in  detail  thim 
j  can  be  done  in  the  consideration  of  those 
affections  in  which  it  frequently  plays  so 
prominent  a  part. 
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^TiOLOOY. — All  affections  of  the  throat 
modify  in  some  way  the  power  of  swallow- 
ing, and  tendeor  the  act  of  deglutition  poinfid 
and  difficult  Thus :— 1.  We  meet  with  it 
as  one  of  the  symptoms  in  acute  catarrh  of 
the  pharynx,  in  tonsillitis,  and  in  olceration 
of  the  throat.  2.  Similarly,  diseEwes  of  the 
larynx  may  give  rise  to  disorders  of  degluti- 
tion ;  such  as  laryngitis,  inflammation  of 
the  perichondrium,  and  laryngeal  polypi. 
8.  Specific  diseases— for  example,  phthisis, 
syphilis,  cancer,  scarlatina,  measles,  and  croup 
— are  another  fertile  cause  of  difficulty  of 
■wallowing,  owing  to  tlieir  a£bctingthetluoat 
in  various  w^a.  4.  So  also  are  nervous 
affections  —  for  instance,  post  -  diphtheritic 
paralysis,  hysterical  disorderg)  ^neral  para- 
lysis of  the  insane,  progressive  muscular 
atrophy,  and  glosso-pharyngeal  paralysis. 
6.  Affections  of  the  saUvary  glands,  such 
as  parotitis,  may  interfere  with  deglutition. 
6.  ulsophageal  disorders,  whether  functional, 
or  causing  organic  obstruction,  are  important 
causes  of  dysphagia.  7.  Difficulty  of  degluti- 
tion may  result  from  pressure  upon  some  part 
of  the  passage,  as  by  an  aneurysm  of  the 
thoracic  aorta,  a  solid  tumour,  whether 
malignant  or  benign,  or  a  letro-pharyngeal 
abscess.  8.  It  may  be  setupbythe  ehafacter 
of  substances  swallowed — a,g.  when  these  are 
irritant,  corrosive,  or  very  not  articles.  All 
tiiese  causes,  though  in  different  degree,  offer 
some  impediment  to  the  act  of  deglutition. 

SniPTOHS. — ^Although  difficulty  in  the  act 
of  BwallowLOg  is  the  essential  symptom  in 
many  and  various  affections,  yet  this  differs 
greatly  in  degree,  as  well  as  in  the  attendant 
phenomena,  according  to  the  pathological  con- 
dition of  the  parts  iovolved.  Thus,  when 
irritation  of  any  kind  ia  met  with  in  any 
part  of  the  track  through  which  the  bolus  of 
food  has  to  pass,  then  the  act  of  deglutition 
is  attended  merely  with  more  or  less  pain, 
which  in  such  cases  constitutes  the  sole  diffi- 
culty in  the  process.  When,  however,  the 
calibre  of  this  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal 
IB  reduced  by  disease  afEseting  its  own  struc- 
ture, or  when  it  is  encroached  vpaa.  by  mor- 
bid growths  or  other  duease  in  its  immediate 
vioinity,  a  mechanical  impediment  is  set  up, 
which  necessitates  a  certam  amount  of  volun- 
tary effort  to  accomplish  the  act.  This  supple- 
mentary aid  is  usuEilly  sufficient  to  propel  the 
bolus  onwards ;  and  deglutition,  thouf^  slower 
than  in  health,  and  usually  attended  with 
paint  niay  be  successfully  performed.  It  oc- 
casionally happens,  however,  that  the  obstruc- 
tion is  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
at  least  the  la^er  portion  of  the  food  down- 
wards, and  regurgitation  takes  place  through 
the  mouth  or  nostrils. 

A  similar  result  is  brought  about  when 
paralysis  affects  any  |K}rtion  of  the  muscular 
stxuctures  conoemed  m  the  act  of  swallowing, 
but  obviously  in  a  different  manner.  For 
ezuznple,  in  post-diphtheritio  paralysis,  in 


consequence  of  the  implicati<Hi  of  the  soft 

Ealate  and  neighbouring  structures  in  this 
MS  of  power,  the  food,  instead  of  passing 
into  the  gullet,  returns  Oirough  the  posterior 
nai^e. 

The  dysphagia  occasionally  observed  in 
hysterical  persons,  and  which  spears  to  par- 
iake  of  the  nature  of  spasm,  differs  essentially 
from  those  forms  already  described,  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  a  constant  phenomenon, 
and  that  it  is  but  one  manifestation  of  the 
neurotic  temperament. 

Tbeathent. — This  will  manifestly  depend 
upon  the  recognition  of  the  cause  -wbach 
gives  rise  to  the  impediment  in  swallowing. 
Oases  of  simple  catarrh  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  throat,  and  thoee  produced  by 
the  action  of  irritant  substances  generally, 
yield,  after  a  short  interval,  to  the  use  of 
bland  articles  of  diet  and  demulcents,  such 
as  ohve  oil,  milk,  linseed  tea,  Sus.  It  must, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  permanent 
stricture  of  the  oesophagus  may  be  the  result 
of  causes  such  as  those  last  mentioned.  Of 
course,  when  abscess  is  the  cause  of  the  dys- 
phagia, the  evacuation  of  its  contents  will 
give  immediate  relief.  In  that  form  of  dys- 
phagia dependent  upon  diminution  of  the 
calibre  of  Uie  oesophagus,  the  question  of  its 
treatment  by  the  use  of  bougies  or  stomach- 
tubes  should  be  considered.  See  (EsopaAaua 
Diseases  of. 

The  dysphagia  dependent  upon  specific  dis- 
orders of  the  larynx,  such  as  that  occasioned 
by  phthisis,  syjuiilis,  or  cancer,  may  often 
be  greatly  mitig^ed  by  the  nse  of  warm 
medicated  sprays  contaming  sedative  dirugs, 
such  as  bromide  of  ammonium,  opium,  or 
chlorine  water  ;  a  IS  or  20  per  cent,  solution 
of  menthol  in  liquid  vaseline  or  olive  oil,  in- 
jected into  the  larynx  and  pharynx ;  also  a  4 
per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine,  Sus.  In  cases  ac- 
knowledging a  nervous  origin,  the  treatment 
must  bear  reference  to  the  general  nervous 
disorder  of  which  the  dysphagia  is  but  a 
symptom.  Thus,  hysterical  dysphagia  may 
be  speedily  removed  by  the  appUoation  m 
galvanism  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Uie  oeso- 
phagus. Post-diphtiieritic  dysphagia  usually 
disappears  as  the  health  of  the  patient  im- 
proves, and  is  to  be  treated  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  nervine  tonics,  such  as  strychnine, 
iron,  and  quinine. 

The  food  should  be  of  semi-solid  consisteuce, 
concentrated,  and  small  in  bulk  ~-  e.g.  iced  milk, 
cream-ice,  jellies,  switched  egg,  or  the  un- 
broken raw  egg,  custard,  and  oysters. 

C.  MniRHBAn. 

DELHI  SOBE  OB  BOIL.— Stnon.: 
Aleppo  Evil;  Mycosis  Cutis  Ohroniea  (V. 
Carter) ;  Lupus  Endemicus  (Lewis  and  Cun- 
ningham) ;  Oriental  Sore  (Fox).  Fr.  BoiUon 
A^JXe^  \  Qbt,  Beule  voit  Al^, 

Defiiotion. — An  inducted,  inddent,  and 
'very  intractable  sore ;  papular  in  the  eaxty* 
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encniBted  or  ftmratingi  in  the  advanced  gtagee ; 
spreading  by  ulceration  of  akin;  single  or 
moltqtle ;  and  often  occupying  extoisiTe  sur- 
fiu»8  of  the  exposed  parts  of  the  body,  such 
as  the  fiuie,  neck,  and  extremities.  It  is 
capable,  if  inoculated,  of  reproducing  the 
diseaee ;  and  it  also  affects  dogs  and  horses. 

Gboobaphicax,  DiSTftiBDTloN. — This  disease 
oeeurs  in  India,  especially  the  Morth-west  Pro- 
vinces, Punjab,  Cabul  and  Scinde,  Persia, 
Arabia,  Crete,  the  Sahara  of  Africa,  perhaps 
China,  and  doubtless  wherever  certain  pecu- 
liar conditions  of  soil  and  hot  climate  coexist ; 
for  example,  an  epidemic  lately  (1889)  pre- 
vailed in  Greece.  Though  called  Delhi  boil, 
it  is  neither  a  fiirunculus,  nor  is  it  peculiar 
to  that  city.  The  Scinde  boil,  the  sores  of 
Boorkie,  Monltan,  Lahore,  Meemt,  other 
crowded  Indian  dtiest  and  Aden,  are  pro- 
bably only  varieties,  if  not  idenlicaL  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Bonton  d'Alep  of 
Biskra,  Bussorah,  Baghdad,  tmd  Crete.  Shght 
diftrmees  may  exist,  but  essentially  they  are 
the  same  disease.  The  Yemau  and  Cochin 
China  sores  are  probably  variettes,  as  are 
other  indolent  indurated  and  intractable 
Borea  occurring  in  persons  of  impaired  hecdth, 
residing  in  hot  and  malarious  climates,  who 
use  certain  waters,  and  in  whom  there  is 
neither  syphilitic  nor  strumous  taint. 

^TioLOOT  AND  Patholoot. — Dtb.  Fleming 
and  Smith,  V.  Carter,  and  Lewis  and  Cun- 
ningham give  the  beet  account  of  the  disease. 
Though  called  a  local  disease,  it  is  probable 
that  tiie  state  of  the  health  has  much  to  do 
with  its  TOTodnotion,  certain  oonditionB  of 
climate,  scm,  and  eapedaUy  of  drinking-water 
hang  also  cononned.  Fimmoiili  of  a  severe 
and  painful  though  different  character  are  pre- 
valent in  hot  clitoates  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  in  enervating  and  malarious  climates 
like  India,  especiEdly  after  the  rains,  i.e.  to- 
wards the  termination  of  the  most  exhausting 
season,  when  the  vital  powers  have  been  de- 
pressed during  the  preceding  months,  and  the 
fimctions  of  the  liver  and  spleen  are  impaired. 
The  blood,  imperfectly  elaborated,  and  not 
freed  from  excrementitions  matter,  is  then  in 
a  condition  in  which  it  not  only  ministers  im- 
perfectly to  nutrition,  but  is  prone  to  fibrinous 
eoagnlatirais,  which  cause  capillary  embolism, 
frying  riae  to  local  starvation  and  death  of 
minute  p<ntion8  of  areolar  tissue  in  or  imder 
the  integument.  These  result  in  suppuration, 
wluch  is  set  up  fiar  the  purpose  of  getting  rid 
of  the  dead  fragment  or  core.  An  analogous, 
though  perhaps  not  precisely  similar,  patho- 
logical condition  ma^  be  concerned  m  the 
causation  of  the  Delhi  sore,  and  is  not  incom- 
patible with  an  otherwise  foirly  good  condition 
of  the  general  health.  Water,  soil,  food,  bites 
orstings  of  insects,  parasitic  micro-organisms, 
insanitary  conditions,  such  as  exist  in  crowded 
native  cities,  have  all  been  charged  with  caus- 
ing the  disease.  Improved  hygiene,  planting 
of  trees,  and  change  of  water,  food,aiid  locality, 


have  all  been  credited  with  benefit  in  the 
treatment  of  it.  The  fiuits  that  this  peculiar 
form  of  sore  manifests  itself  nndar  similar 
climatic  ccmditions  in  other  parts  of  tiie  world, 
whieh,  it  is  to  be  noted,  are  generally  those  of 
the  more  arid  regions,  and  that  it  ocours  most 
frequently  at  the  most  exhausting  season, 
seem  to  point  to  a  constitutional  state  as  a 
predisposing  cause. 

The  disease  is  not  confined  to  human 
beings-  In  Delhi  it  has  been  observed  that 
dogs  are  very  liable  to  be  affected,  especially 
in  the  nose,  and  this,  from  the  position  of 
the  sore,  has  been  adduced  as  strong  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  theory  that  it  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  parasitic  organism  which  finds 
its  way  there  from  the  water.  In  some  dis- 
tricts other  ftniwiftla  are  affected ;  and  it 
seems  jnrobable  that  the  indolent,  indurated, 
and  intractable  sore  that  horses  are  liable  to 
in  India,  called  Bvrtattie  (Rain  8ore),  is  of 
the  same  character.  Further  investintion 
into  the  causation  and  pathology  of  iDelhi 
boil  is  needed,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  action  of  drinking-water,  and  the  nature 
of  the  structures  that  form  the  essential  con- 
stituente  of  the  disease. 

Anatomical  Charactehs. — When  the  Delhi 
sore  is  out  into,  yellowish  points  are  seen, 
consisting  of  minute  cellular  growths,  which 
have  been  described  by  Dr.  Smith  as  the  ova 
of  a  parasite  {Di$toma),  and  by  others  as  of 
vegetable  origin,  but  are  probably  the  result 
of  cell-growth,  connected  with  the  hair-  and 
gland-follicles,  periiaps  an  abnormal  develop- 
ment of  connective-tissne  corpuscles,  or  an 
imperfect  form  of  granulation.  After  ulcera- 
tion has  disinte^ted  the  sur&ce,  myceliiun 
or  other  low  forms  of  organism  may  be  pre- 
sent ;  but  it  is  a  question  if  these  be  the 
essential  cause,  and  not  rather  an  accident  of 
the  disease,  introduced  from  without.  Dr.  V. 
Carter  refers  Delhi  boil  to  a  parasitic  organ- 
ism, consisting  of  spheroids  ajid  mycelium, 
which  occupies  the  distended  lymphatic  ves- 
sels in  and  around  the  sore,  arranged  in  open 
and  angidar  meshes,  the  free  ends  giving  o£F 
conidia  which  multiply  and  reproduce.  Pole, 
round  or  stellate  granulation-cells  are  found ; 
and  numerous  bright  orange-tinted  particles, 
arranged  as  spherical  or  ovoid  groups  dissemi* 
uated  througnout  the  tisnies  of  the  tumour. 
These,  it  is  o«»idered,  are  the  fructification- 
stage  of  the  fungus.  Lewie  and  Cunningham 
described  lymphoid  nucleated  cdls,  the  im^ 
ducts  of  a  condition  which  they  considered  as 
identical  with  that  of  lupus,  and  which  they 
ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  chemical  con- 
stituents of  certain  hard  waters;  but  in  a 
more  recent  paper,  dated  1885,  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham observed,  in  a  specimen  of  Delhi 
boil  which  had  not  yet  ulcerated,  certain 
microscopic  bodies,  probably  zoocysts  or 
sporocystB  of  some  monoclinio  origin,  which 
he  believes  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
causation  of  the  disease  for  more  than  one 
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reason,  the  chief  being  their  presence  m 
g^tw  numbers  where  the  greatest  morbid 
ehft^^  had  taken  jplace,  and  in  the  water  in 
certain  localities  where  iba  disease  oocars. 

Symptoms.— Delhi  sore  commences  as  a 
unim  pink  and  reddish  papule,  like  a  mos- 
qnito-bite,  which  gradually  extends,  generally 
around  a  hair-follicle  as  its  centre.  This  is 
elevated,  and  after  a  time  desquamates. 
There  is  itching  and  a  stinging  senBe  of  pain ; 
on  presAare  it  is  somewhat  boggy.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  is  slow,  otten  occupying 
several  weeks,  during  which  time  it  assumes 
a  semi-transparent  appearance,  with  blood- 
vessels ramifying  near  the  surface.  A  vesicle 
then  rises,  bursts,  and  gives  exit  to  an  ichor 
which  forms  a  crust ;  under  this,  suppuration 
and  uleeration  take  place  and  advance  until) 
by  the  coalescence  of  several  papules  and  de- 
struction of  skin,  an  indurated  sore  is  formed, 
which  is  either  crusted  over  or  fungates.  The 
■ore  gradually  invades  the  surrounding  parts, 
and,  destroying  the  integument,  may  give  rise, 
especially  on  the  face,  to  deformity  from  cica- 
tricial contraction ;  and,  from  the  irritation 
and  the  pain  it  causes,  may,  when  the  num- 
ber and  extent  of  the  sores  are  large,  seriously 
compromise  the  health.  As  ordinary  boil  or 
abrasion  may  assume  these  specific  charac- 
ters. The  disease  is  regarded  as  contagious, 
and  apparently  may  be  produced  by  inocula- 
tion of  the  specific  cell-matter,  though  not  by 
the  pus  which  forms  on  the  surface- 

Tbeathbmt.— i*mvn<tt>«.— Gleudiness  of 
person,  clothing,  and  habitation,  good  food, 
the  use  of  pure  drinking-water,  and  careful 
attention  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
locality— avoiding  overcrowding  and  contact 
with  the  disease  in  men  or  animals, — are  the 
best  means  of  preventing  Delhi  sore. 

Curative, — The  most  effective  measures  of 
a  curative  kind  are  — change  of  locsJity  when 
practicable  ;  in  some  cases  early  destruction 
of  the  sore  by  the  potential  or  actual  cautery ; 
the  application  of  metallic  astringents,  iodine, 
or  carbolic  acid  lotion ;  pressure ;  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  health,  and  any  ailment  that 
may  he  present;  tonics  and  nutritive  diet, 
and  especially  wholesome  drinking-water ; 
and  change  to  another  climate. 

In  the  advanced  conditions  of  the  disease 
similar  measures  are  indicated.  The  sore, 
if  too  extensive  to  be  destroyed,  should  he 
dressed  with  stimulating  and  astringent  ap- 
plications. Soothing  measnres  are  indicated 
if  there  is  pain.  Black  wash,  sulphate  and 
sulpho-carbolate  of  zinc,  copper,  Giirjun  oil, 
and  lime-water,  with  change  of  climate  and 
the  nse  of  tonics,  will  generally  prove  efhcient. 

Joseph  Fayber. 

I>lSLlRVTM.id€liro,I  rave).— A  derange- 
ment of  consciousness,  characterised  by  in- 
coherence of  thought,  and  evidenced  by 
various  expressions  and  actions.  See  Con- 
BCIOUSNESS,  Disorders  ofl 


BEUBIVM  VBSMXSB  (ddiri 
tremen*,  trembling  delirium). — A  form 
acute  alcoholism,  chiefly  characterised 
delirium  and  tremors.   See  Ai-coholism. 

BELITSIOIT  (deludo,  I  deceive).- 
tmfounded  belief  in  regard  to  some  &c 
occurrence  which  almosi  invariably  eaaa 
the  patient,  and  of  the  falsity  of  which  he  c 
not  oe  persuaded,  eitiier  by  the  evidence  ol 
senses,  by  bis  own  knowledge  and  experiei 
or  by  the  declarations  of  others.  Such 
lusions,  when  distinguished  from  mei 
erroneous  judgments  upon  complicated 
abstract  questions,  generally  indicate 
sanity.  See  Consciodsnbss,  Disorders 
and  UfBANiTT. 

DEKENTIA  (de,  without;  and  m«H 
mind). — Bynov.  :  Fr.  Dimence ;  Oer.  B 
ainn. 

DBFnnnoN. — A  mental  weakness,  or  a 
ficiency  rather  than  an  aberration  of  intell 
depenmng  for  the  most  part  on  some  ant 
dent  brain- disorder,  such  as  apoplexy  or 
lepsy ;  or  being  the  sequel  and  termina 
of  various  forms  of  insanity.  It  may 
be  congenital,  deserving  rather  the  nam 
idiocy  ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  senile  decay. 

1.  Acute  Primary  Dementia — tl 
is  a  form  of  insanity  known  as  primary 
acute  dementia,  which  comes  on  rapidly  w 
out  any  preceding  disorder,  is  acconipai 
by  the  most  profound  vacuity  and  abeyi 
of  all  the  mental  bcnlties,  yet  yields  to  tr 
ment  and  disappears,  leaving  the  pati< 
sane. 

^TioLOOT. — The  patients  are  young 
sons,  boys  and  girls, — more  frequently  g 
The  complaint  is  seldom  seen  in  any  i 
beyond  the  age  of  80,  and  chiefly  in  tl 
under  20.  It  seems  to  be  a  coUapse  ol 
mental  power,  due  to  great  physical  weaki 
and  deficient  nerve-force.  Owing  to  iva 
feet  development,  to  bad  food  and  liv 
or  to  the  patients  having  outgrown  t 
strength,  the  mental  conditioit  become: 
weakened  that,  with  or  without  some  m 
cause,  as  a  finght  or  a  scolding  or  sometl 
appfurently  more  trivial,  or  after  some  illi 
sught  or  severe,  thejr  suddenly  or  gradu 
present  that  oondition  which  is  now  tc 
described.  If  the  immediate  exciting  cf 
is  some  mental  shock  or  fright,  the  sy 
toms  may  come  on  rapidly.  If  they  are 
to  iU-hesJth  or  some  protracted  exhaus 
occupation,  the  access  may  be  gradual; 
if  they  are  set  down  to  sulkiness,  tempei 
idleness,  the  measures  adopted  for  the  cot 
tion  of  the  latter  may  quickly  indicate 
real  state  of  thin<;8. 

Symptoms.  —  Nothing  can  appear  n 
hopeless  than  the  appearance  many  of  t) 
patients  present.  The  face  is  vacant,  i 
a  fatuous  grin,  and  often  the  sahva  drib 
continuoualy.  The  sufierer  sits  motion 
and  lost,  or  automatically  wags  Uie  h 
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the  jaws,  or  moves  the  limbs  for  hours 
er,  unconscious  of  &tigue.  Or  if  a  timb 
:ed  in  any  position,  it  is  retained  there 
ime  in  a  way  that  no  effort  of  will  could 
plish.  There  may  be  a  repetition  of 
word  or  sentence,  out  all  conversation 
liehed,  and  the  patient  has  to  be  Cad, 
d,  and  tended  like  a  baby. 

physical  condition  of  these  patients 
uliar,  and  correflponds  closely  to  the 
1.  The  heart's  action  and  the  eircula- 
re  BO  reduced  in  strength  that  the  blood 

extremities  is  stagnant.  Hands  and 
■e  blue  with  cold  even  in  the  heat  of 
er.  In  cold  weather  they  are  covered 
bilblains,  and  great  care  must  be  taken, 
vise  these  will  give  rise  to  obstinate 
The  tongue  is  pale  and  flabby.  The 

are  dilated.  There  is  no  rapid  ema- 
il for  the  waste  here  is  not  great ; 
r  is  sleep  absent,  as  in  mania,  but  it  is 
lar  and  uncertain. 

HOLOQT. — The  external  physical  mani- 
ons  sufficiently  indicate  the  condition 
brain  in  these  patients.  It  is  the  very 
,te  of  that  in  acute  sthenic  tielizious 
u  In  the  latter  there  is  an  excessive 
irge  of  nervous  force,  a  hypenemio 
of  brain,  and  rapid  brain-eireulation ; 
lole  leading  in  a  short  time  to  death 
tiaustion,  if  relief  does  not  come.  In 
dementia  we  see  the  very  opposite, 
rain-action  is  reduced  to  the  lowest 
and  the  circulation  is  stagnant,  as  in 
[tremities,  giving  rise  to  passive  con- 
D  and  oedema. 

ESE,  Terminations,  and  Prognosis. — 
lite  dementia  there  is  no  sudden  ex- 
on ;  but  death,  if  it  occur,  is  caused, 
i  the  brain-disease,  but  by  a  general 
I  of  the  bodily  strength,  or  by  some 
ma.  of  lung-disease — phthisis,  pnen- 
,  or  gangrene.  Deaui,  however,  in 
isorder,  is  the  exception.  When  tiUcen 
e  and  properly  treated,  the  majority  of 
seemingly  hopeless  cases  recover,  and 
T  perfectly. 

lATKKNT. — The  treatment  of  acute  de- 
ft may  be  carried  out  in  a  family,  or 
kt  home,  if  means  are  ample,  and  if  the 
iary  measures  are  strictly  enforced.  But 
7  be  necessary  to  feed  the  patient  by 
and  that  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
>ns  do  not  always  care  to  enforce  this 
extent  required.  Abundant  nutrition 
lerativel^  demanded  in  order  to  restore 
rce  that  is  bo  greatly  in  default ;  and  un- 
bundant  nutrition  is  administered,  there 
e  no  recovery,  but  the  patient  will  die, 
k  into  permanent  dementia.  There  is 
s  a  rule,  violent  resistance  to  food,  but 
f  be  kept  in  the  mouth  without  being 
iwed,  and  care  must  be  taken  in  feed- 
ren  if  a  stomach-tube  be  not  necessary, 
should  be  given  frequently,  and  so  a 
of  taking  it  engendered.  Stimulants — 


wine  and  brandy — will  be  necessary,  espe- 
cially in  the  early  stages.  Equally  necessary 
is  wurmth ;  an  amount  of  heat  is  required 
which  to  those  in  health  would  be  oppres- 
sive, for  the  greatest  heat  of  summer  fails 
to  warm  the  hands  and  feet.  Warm  clothing 
must  be  provided,  and  the  circulation  aided 
by  a  short  sharp  shower-bath,  cold  or  tepid, 
uid  plenty  of  friction  afterwerds.  Exercise 
is  useful  for  the  same  purpose,  but  this  is  to 
be  taken  under  proper  supervision,  for  it  ninst 
not  be  fatiguing,  and  due  regard  ought  to  be 
had  to  the  debilitated  state  of  the  individual. 
In  addition  to  the  stimulus  of  the  shower- 
bath,  that  of  electricity  is  of  great  use  in 
acute  dementia.  Here,  and  in  certain  cases 
of  melancholia,  marked  benefit  follows  the 
application  of  the  continuous  current.  Of  drags 
the  most  useful  appear  to  be  steel  and  qui- 
nine. The  former,  in  this  as  in  almost  every 
form  of  insanity,  is  a  most  valuable  tonic : 
the  choice  of  the  particular  preparation 
should  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  patient 
at  the  time. 

2.  Chronio  Primary  Dementia.  — 
Dementia,  however,  may  be  primary,  yet 
may  not  be  that  just  described.  It  may 
come  on  gradually  or  suddenly,  without 
previona  mental  affection,  bat  is  in  such 
cases  connected  almost  invariably  with  dis- 
ease of  the  brain.  Its  first  and  most  promi- 
nent 83rmptom  is  loss  of  memory.  In  con- 
nexion with  apoplectic  or  epileptic  attacks, 
or  after  years  of  drinking,  the  memory  is 
found  defective.  This  loss  may  appear  quite 
suddenly,  or  may  be  noticed  to  come  on  gradu- 
ally, bemg  at  first  so  shght  as  to  cause  little 
alarm.  It  may  vary  at  different  times.  If 
a  patient  is  kept  &om  alcohol,  the  memory 
may  gain  strength  ;  and  if  epileptic  attacks 
are  reduced  in  frequency,  tne  same  thing 
may  happen.  The  prognosis  in  all  such  cases 
is  unfovoorable,  for  loss  of  memory  points  to 
decided  deterioration  of  brain.  Apart  from 
loss  of  memory,  symptoms  of  dementia  or 
weakness  of  mmd  are  oocasionally  found  as 
the  first  indication  of  mental  unsoundness, 
following  a  fright  or  shock  or  some  severe 
illness.  If  they  assume  the  form  of  acute 
dementia,  we  may  have  hopes  that  they  will 
pass  away ;  but  if  with  little  disturbance  of 
the  bodily  health  the  mind  becomes  weaker 
and  weaker,  the  hopes  of  recovery  are  small. 

8.  Secondary  Dementia.— Of  dementia 
which  is  the  sequel  of  prior  mental  disorder, 
such  as  mania  and  melancholia,  little  need 
be  said.  It  varies  in  degree,  but  it  is  not 
in  our  power  to  remove  it.  It  may  be  in  our 
power,  however,  to  ameliorate  in  a  great  de- 
gree the  condition  of  such  patients  when,  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  they  are  found  in  a 
very  neglected  state.  Their  friends  think 
that  nothing  can  be  done  or  need  be  done, 
and  they  are  allowed  to  lie  in  bed,  oflen  in 
a  filthy  condition,  or  roam  about  and  get 
into  mischief  for  want  of  care  and  skilled 
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attendftncfl.  Many  dementedTpatientB  havefiftl 
more  mind  than  is  generally  mia^ned  by  the 
uninitiated,  and  can  be  taaght  to  be  cleanly, 
to  take  their  meals  in  an  orderly  fashion,  and 
tu  keep  theinselveB  tolerably  neat.  They  are 
susceptible  of  amusement,  and  open  to  reward 
for  good  behaviour.  The  vital  powers  of  de- 
mented patients  are  low,  and  they  suffer  much 
from  cold.  In  winter  their  minde,  like  their 
bodies,  are  enfeebled,  and  with  warm  weather 
they  recover  somewhat  of  their  energy.  There 
is  a  tendency  in  many  of  these  patients,  espe- 
cially women,  to  become  very  fat,  and  in  this 
condition  they  are  subject  to  bronchitis,  and 
may  succumb  to  acute  attacks  of  this  dis- 
order. They  require  warmth  and  good  diet, 
for  it  is  ditilcult  to  make  them  take  sufficient 
exercise. 

Females,  in  the  writer's  experience,  are 
more  prone  to  drift  into  dementia  than  males. 
The  latter  present  various  types  of  chronic 
mania,  with  well-marked  delusions ;  but, 
among  private  patients  at  any  rate,  there 
are  fewer  of  the  hopelessly  demented  than 
among  the  female  inmates  of  private  asy- 
lums. One  cause  of  this  may  be  that  the 
mortality  amongst  males  is  greater,  and  thus 
fewer  are  leA  to  reach  the  demented  sta^e. 

Q.  F.  Blandford. 

BEMOBEX  (Arj^dc,  fat;  and  6^$,  a 
worm). — See  Acakds. 

DEMUIiCEITTS  {demulceo,  I  stroke 
■oftly), 

Definitioii,  —  Substances  which  soften, 
pt>tect,  and  soothe  mucous  membranes. 
They  are  generally  of  a  mucilaginous  charac- 
ter. When  applied  to  the  skin  they  are  termed 
entoIHentg. 

Enuheeatioh. — The  demulcents  in  ordi- 
nary use  are:  Linseed-tea,  Gum,  Starch, 
Bread,  Honey,  Figs ;  Linseed,  Almond,  and 
Olive  Oil;  Glycerine,  White-of-Egg,  Gela- 
tine, and  Isinglass. 

Action. — The  chief  action  of  demulcents 
ifl  a  mechanical  one,  in  forming  a  smooth, 
•oft  coating  for  Em  inflamed  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  thus  protecting  it  from  external 
irritation.  T.  Laudkr  Bbunton. 

DEKGUE.— Stnon.  :  Dandy  Fever  (West 
Indies) ;  Three-day  Fever ;  Break -bone  Fever; 
Fr.  and  Ger.  Dengue. 

Definition. — An  eruptive  fever,  considered 
by  many  to  be  infectious ;  commencing  sud- 
denly; and  characterised  by  severe  pain  in 
the  head  and  eyeballs,  swelling  and  pain  in 
the  muflcles  and  joints — prone  to  shift  sad- 
denly  from  joint  to  joint,  catarrhal  symp- 
toms, sore-tLuroat,  congested  conjunctivEe,  and 
affection  of  the  submaxillary  glands.  The 
disease  may  remit,  and  is  Uable  to  relapse. 

Natdrai.  Histoby  and  Geographicax.  Dis- 
TEiBDTiON. — Dengue  occurs  epidemically  and 
sporadically  in  India,  Burmah,  Persia,  Egypt 
and  other  parts  of  Africa,  North  and  South ' 


America,  and  the  Vtest  Indies.  Epidci 
visitations  of  dengiie,  estending  av^i  w 
tracts  of  country,  occur  at  conBiderable  ini 
vals,  and  probablydepeud  on  ct^rtain  unkno 
atmospheric  and  cosmic  couditions  that  la^  i 
its  developmeiit. 

^TIOLOOT.- — Dengue  attiu'lis  persona  of 
ages,  from  infancy  to  extreme  old  age. 
infectious  character  has  been  ikdueed  fr 
the  apparent  tranamie&ion  of  the  disease  fr 
person  to  pereon . 

Stuptoks. — The  symptoms  chnracterii 
of  dengue  are  thepreeence  of  severe  contintii 
arthritic  and  muHCular  paina  ;  great  debii 
and  prostration  ;  the  occurrence  of  an  ini 
andaterminal  rubtuLoidor  si.'arletra.-Hh;  foi 
which  is  subjei^t  tn  r^mieeiong  and  relape 
the  pOBsibihty  that  convalescence  may 
tedious  and  painful,  and  complicated  by 
continuance  of  g(?ueral  cachexia,  pain  < 
swelling  of  joints,  eiiJargement  of  glai 
orchitis,  weakness  of  eyea,  d^afrieBB,  viaci 
disease  (such  as  diarrhcE^a  or  dvEeutery  i 
chronic  and  intractable  charact-er,  and  hepi 
derangement),  boila,  carbuncle's,  and  perh 
insanity.  In  the  female,  uterine  ho^morrb 
and  miscarrisgo  may  occur. 

The  invatvm  of  dengue  is  usually  sndc 
the  patient  feeling  well  to  the  perioi 
attack.  The  earliest  symptom  is  severe  p 
in  some  joint,  proljably  of  a  fini^er,  wt 
rapidly  extends  to  all  the  oih&T  joints  i 
bones ;  and  this  pain  during  the  progre& 
the  disease  often  pa.^ftea  fmm  one  joint 
the  other  by  a  sort  of  metaBtasia.  Somelu 
there  is  a  period  of  preliminary  mnlaise.  of 
or  more  days'  duration,  marked  by  anoro 
a  sense  of  wearine&B  Rud  languor,  gidtiin 
nausea,  chillineBs  or  riyor,  pevere  pain  in 
bead  or  in  the  eyeballs,  and  poina  in 
body,  limbs,  and  joints — notably  of  ihe  fiiif 
and  toes.  Tlie  attack  is  oft^n,  howe^ 
strikingly  sudden,  as  was  frequently'  seer 
the  late  Calcutta  epidemic,  commencing  v 
violent  pains  and  swelling  of  the  joints, 
severe  pains  in  the  head,  eyeballs,  neck, 
back.  In  some  epidemics  cert-ain  phenom 
are  more  prominently  Diarked  than  other 

The  eruption  eommencea  on  the  third  t 
The  fever  is  accompanied  by  redness  of 
face,  which  is  puffy  and  awoUen ;  sore-thrc 
congested  oonjunctivte ;  and  a  general  i 
nesB,  like  the  iH^arlntinHl  ranh,  extending  c 
the  whole  body-  The  tongue  is  red  at  the 
and  edges,  and  loaded  witli  white  fur,  thro 
which  the  red  paplllis  protrude.  The  puis 
rapid,  ranging  from  100  to  120,  or  ev^u  1 
respiration  is  hurried  ^  aud  the  temporal 
rises  to  108°  or  even  105°  F.  These  syin]>U 
mark  the  occurrence  of  the  initial  fever  . 
rash,  and  endure  for  a  period  varying  fl 
twenty-four  to  fiirty-ei^ht  hours.  After 
the  rash  disappears  [  the  fever  etiEi&ides  :  : 
the  remission  lasts  for  a  perind  of  two,  ih 
or  four  days.  A  recurrence  of  febrile  syi 
toms  then  takes  place,  accompanied  h 
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Mctmd  or  terminal  rash.  This  differs  in 
character  from  the  first,  reaemblii^  a  rabe- 
oloid  or  even  an  nrtioarial  eruption,  often 
showing  itself  first  on  the  palms  of  the  hands, 
and  in  some  oases  resulting  in  profdse  desqna* 
mation  of  the  cuticle,  wmch,  however,  may 
sometiines  be  so  alight  as  to  be  barely  percep- 
tible. These  symptoms  gradually  subside, 
leaving  the  patient  weak,fixfaaasted,  and  often 
still  tortnnd  by  swelling  and  pain  of  ttio 
joints,  specially  the  smaller  ouea,  which  may 
continue  in  this  state  for  weeks,  making  con- 
valescence tedious  and  painful.  Or  there 
may  be  repeated  relapses,  prolonging  the 
Boffering  and  protracting  recovery. 

Varieties. — The  symptoms  vary  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  as  to  the  character  of  the  rash, 
the  temperutnre,  and  the  mnsoolar  or  OBseoua 
pains. 

The  nuh  not  anhr  variee  eonsiderabfy  in 
ooloor,  character,  luid  duration,  but  it  is  some- 
times almost  absent;  in  other  cases  it  is 
attended  with  bo  much  hypertemia  and  action 
of  the  skin  that  excessive  desquamation  re- 
sohs.  This  hyperemia  also  sometimes  ex- 
presses itself  by  hsemorrhage  from  the  mouth, 
nose,  bowels,  and  uterus. 

The  fever  is  sometimes  accompanied  by 
dehrinm,  or  in  children  by  convulsions ;  in 
the  latter,  indeed,  these  occasionally  initiate 
the  disease. 

.Dengue  occasionally  assumes  a  TnaUffTioMt 
form,  where  the  amount  of  poison  received 
has  been  ovOTwhelmingly  large.  Dr.  Charles 
says:  *  Drowsiness  may  have  passed  into 
coma ;  the  tempwatare  verges  on  the  hyper- 
P^rexie;  the  heart  fails,  and  the  lungs  are 
(edematous ;  while  the  whole  snrihce  is  highly 
cyanotic.  These  cases  have  been  popularly 
termed  "  black  fever,"  and  «M  jnstiy  much 
dreaded.'  Happily  tiiey  are  rare.  Again, 
there  are  ver^  mild  forms  of  the  disoMe,  in 
which  the  patients  are  scarcely  ill,  and  where 
it  is  not  easy  to  decide  as  to  their  exact 
nature :  *  A.  trifling  sore-throat  and  slight 
malaise  may  be  all  you  can  lay  hold  of  till  the 
terminal  rash  appears  to  show  you  what  yon 
have  had  to  deal  with;  and  even  this  may  not 
be  seen.' 

GOUBSB,  DUBATIOV,  AMD  COHPUCATIONS. — 

The  period  of  incubation  of  dengue  is  pro- 
bably firom  five  to  six  da^ ;  it  may  be  a  day 
or  two  more  or  less  in  some  oases. 

In  simple  and  uncomplicated  cases  the 
average  period  for  the  duration  of  the  disease 
may  be  taken  as  about  eight  days ;  but  it  is 
freq^iently  prolonged  over  weeks,  and  recovery 
is  stow  and  painftil;  the  constitution  often 
being  so  much  shattered  that  complete  re- 
storation to  strength  and  vigour  does  not 
occur  for  months.  It  is  rarely  fotal.  Be- 
iopaet  are  liable  to  be  frequent,  and  the 
patient  may  suffer  more  than  even  a  second 
or  a  third  relapse  before  recovery. 

Some  of  the  aequela  already  mentioned 
may  remain  to  torture  the  patient  and  retard 


his  recovery.  Albumen  is  occasionally  pre- 
sent in  the  urine ;  but  it  is  not,  as  in  scar- 
latina, especially  in  the  cases  of  children,  a 
frequent  or  datigerouB  result  of  the  disease. 

DuoNOSis. — ^The  distinction  betwixt  scar- 
latina and  dengue  is  well  marked ;  though 
during  the  outset  there  is  considerable  re- 
semblance between  the  two  diseases.  There 
is  a  high  temperature  at  first  in  both,  but  it 
is  more  quickly  attained,  and  is  transient  in 
dengue ;  in  scarlatina  it  endures  for  several 
days,  whilst  in  dengue  the  fastigium  gives  a 
temperature  of  10U°,  or  even  up  to  106°  or 
107  ,  and,  this  being  attained,  it  rapidly 
declines.  It  is  exceptional  to  find  a  tempera- 
ture above  102°  maintained  in  dengue.  In 
scarlatina  the  period  of  decline  extends  over 
several  days,  sjid  is  marked  1^  sli^t  exaoer- 
batiims  in  the  evening  In  dragoe  it  ooonpies 
a  few  hours,  and  the  temperature  may  even 
fall  below  the  normal.  1^  severe  muscular 
and  arthzitio  pains  of  dengue  do  not  occur  in 
scarlatina;  and  the  pulse  in  the  latter  is 
much  more  rapid  during  the  earfy  stages 
than  in  the  former. 

Pboonobis. — An  attack  of  dengue  does  not 
confer  absolute  protection  from  a  recurrence 
of  the  disease,  though  it  does  so  to  a  great 
extent. 

Treatkent. — This  is  a  specific  fever,  and 
has  to  run  a  certain  coarse.  The  treatment 
is  simple,  and  if  judiciously  directed  miti- 
gates the  sufleriiigs,  and  materially  uda  re- 
covery. 

Neither  emetics  nor  active  purgatives  are 
necessary.  They  do  no  good,  but  increase 
the  weakness  and  aggravate  tlu  sufiering  by 
the  muscular  movements  necessarily  induced. 

Moderate  action  of  the  bowels  is  advisable,  a 
warm  carminative  aperient,  or  an  occasional 
dose  of  calomel,  rhubarb,  or  oolocynth  being 
administered,  especially  if  the  bowels  remain 
confined,  to  which  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  peculiar  tendency,  though  the  evacua- 
tions may  be  dark  and  often  slimy,  and  con- 
fined at  the  outset.  Salines,  mch  as  the 
acetate  of  ammonium,  or  citrate  of  potassium, 
with  nitric  ether,  combined  with  aconite,  are 
good  during  the  pyrexia.  In  cases  of  very 
high  temperature  (10S°  to  lOT)  Dr.  Charles 
suggests  cold  sponging  as  beneficial ;  he 
recommends  it  when  106~  is  reached.  The 
danger  to  life  of  such  a  high  temperature 
during  the  intense  heat  of  the  hot  months  in 
India  is  great ;  and  it  is  then  that  cold  spong- 
ing or  the  cold  bath  is  indicated. 

Belladonna  seems  to  confer  great  relief  in 
this  disease.  Ten  to  fifteen  drops  of  the  tincture 
may  be  given ;  and  two  or  three  such  doses,  at 
intervals  of  an  hour,  will  sometimes  produce 
excellent  effects,  and  afford  much  relief.  The 
extract  may  be  given  if  preferred,  in  djaes  of 
one-third  of  a  grain  ;  or  the  juice  in  similar 
doses  to  thoseof  the  tincture.  For  the  pains  and 
nocturnal  restlessness,  morphine  or  Dover's 
powder  may  be  given.   Xiiniments  containing 
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opinm,  belladonna,  and  chloroform  aire  ser- 
Tieeable  as  extenuil  iqrplicationB  to  tiie  spine, 
bock,  and  joints. 

Tonics,  and  a  earafiilly-re^Iated  nntritious 
diet,  are  also  indicated,  and  depletive  measures 
must  be  avoided.  The  tonics  should  be  of  the 
bitter  vegetable  kind,  such  as  gentian  and 
oalnmba ;  with  these  may  be  combiaftd  a 
small  quantity  of  qoinine,  with  a  mineral 
acid ;  or,  in  some  cases,  the  dilute  phosphoric 
acid,  combined  with  noz  vomica  or  small 
doses  of  sti^chnine. 

Quinine  is  ^iven  more  for  its  tonic  than  for 
its  anttperiodic  effects;  though,  where  there 
is  a  tendency  to  relapses,  the  judicious  ad- 
ministration at  five-  or  even  ten-grain  doeee 
majf  be  beneficial  in  arresting  them  and  re- 
ducing tempwKtore.  Bromide  of  potassium 
IB  recommended  by  some  anthoriMes,  and 
especially  when  convulsions  occur  in  children. 
Alkalis,  colchicum,  and  other  remedies  in 
use  iurhemnatiam  have  been  found  to  have 
litUe,  if  any,  effect  in  relieving  the  pains  of 
denfcue. 

As  to  wines,  claret  is  probably  the  best,  bat 
othera  may  be  given. 

For  the  irritation  of  the  skin,  which  is 
sometimes  very  troublesome,  tiie  application 
of  camphorated  oil  and  the  use  of  warm  baths 
have  been  suggested. 

As  in  so  many  other  diseases,  especially 
those  that  occur  to  Europeans  in  tropical 
climates,  complete  restOTation  to  health  is 
likely  to  be  expedited  and  promoted  by  change 
of  an:;  and  if  the  cachexia  be  severe  after  a 
proloi^ged  attack  of  dmgue,  return  to  the 
patient's  native  climate  £ar  a  season  is 
desirable.  Joskph  Fatreb. 

DENTITIOIT,  Disorders  of.— Synon.  : 
Teething;  Fr.  Troubles  de  la  Dentition ;  Ger. 
Saknung. 

Gbnebal  Bbmabks. — The  period  of  cutting 
the  teeth  has  been  always  recognised  as  a 
critical  time,  during  which  the  health  of  young 
children  is  especially  Uable  to  become  dis- 
turbed ;  and  it  has  been  a  common  practice 
amongst  mothers  to  attribute  every  illness 
occurring  in  early  li£a,  from  the  irritation  of 
scabies  to  the  distortions  of  rickets,  to  the 
same  banefiil  influence.  The  evolotion  of 
the  milk-tee&  is  no  doubt  attended  with 
some  irritation,  especially  as  at  this  period 
the  follicular  apparatus  of  the  intestines  is 
nndergoingconsiderable  development;  and  we 
know  that,  on  account  of  the  impressibility 
of  the  nervous  system  in  young  children,  any 
irritation  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  general 
disturbance.  It  is  no  doubt  also  the  case 
that  local  functional  derangements  are  fre- 
quent at  this  period,  but  it  is  often  unfair  to 
attribute  these  directly  to  the  irritation  of  an 
advancing  tooth.  One  of  the  most  common 
direct  results  of  teething  is  pyrexia,  which 
may  be  intense ;  and  a  feverish  child  is 
parUcnlarly  susceptible  to  impressions  of  oold, 
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and  to  the  irritatioii  of  ttnsniiahle  fbod. 
Catarrhal  attacks  coining  on  at  this  time 
need  not  be  therefore  the  immediate  result 
of  the  condition  of  the  gum.  It  is  at  least 
admissible  to  attribute  them  to  the  ordinary 
causes  of  such  derangements,  acting  upon  a 
body  rendered  for  the  time  particularly 
susceptible  to  injurious  influences.  This  view 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that  diarrhcea,  which 
is  a  very  common  complication  of  dentition, 
is  especially  frequent  during  the  warmer 
months,  when  the  temperature  is  apt  to 
undergo  rapid  variations,  while  the  dress  of 
the  child  remains  unchanged ;  and  is  far  lees 
common  during  the  winter,  when  the  tern* 
perature  is  more  uniform,  and  the  child  is 
more  carefully  guarded  against  the  cold* 

As  a  rule,  the  first  milk-tooth  appeus  in 
tiie  seventh  month  after  birt^ ;  but  dentition 
may  begin  at  an  ewrlier  period.  It  is  not 
rare  for  an  infant  to  cut  a  tooth  at  the  age  of 
four  months ;  and  ooeasionatly  at  the  time  of 
birth  one  tooth  is  found  to  be  already  through 
the  gum.  In  cases  where  the  ordinary  time 
of  teething  is  anticipated,  a  pause  generally 
ensues  after  the  appearance  of  one  or  two 
teeth,  and  further  dentition  is  delayed  until 
the  usual  age.  Constitutional  conditions 
influence  the  time  of  teething.  Thus  tuber- 
culous and  syphilitic  children  out  tiieir  teeth 
early,  while  m  rickety  children  the  teeth  are 
very  slow  to  appear. 

In  the  mqority  of  eases  the  teetii  pieroa 
the  gum  in  the  following  order:  lower 
central  inascKS,  upper  central  inoisors,  apper 
lateral  incisors,  lower  lateral  incisors,  weak 
molars,  canines,  bask  molars.  A  child  of 
twelve  months  old  should  have  eight  teeth 
and  be  cutting  his  first  molars ;  and  the  whole 
number  (twenty)  should  be  through  the  guma 
soon  after  the  end  of  the  second  year.  The 
order  given  above  is  frequently  departed 
from.  The  incisors,  in  particular,  are  often 
cut  irregularly,  and  it  is  not  rare  for  the 
molars  slso  to  appear  out  of  their  proper 
order.  A  double  tooth  wiU  often  be  seen  to 
precede  the  lateral  inoisors,  and  may  indeed 
m  exceptional  cases  be  the  first  tooth  to 
appear  tiirongh  the  gum.  The  canines  seldom 
w  never  jireoede  the  first  molars. 

Some  m  Cants  suffer  more  than  others  from 
the  cutting  of  a  tooth,  and  it  is  not  always 
in  cases  where  the  eruption  of  the  teeth  has 
been  delayed  that  dentition,  when  it  occurs, 
[  is  attended  with  special  inconvenience.  On 
the  contrary,  in  severe  rickets,  where  the 
delay  is  great,  the  teeth  are  often  out  with 
remarkable  ease. 

The  second  dentition  begins  at  about  the 
sixth  year.  The  permanent  teeth  are  cut 
with  more  regularity  than  is  the  case  with 
the  earlier  crop.  'Die  first  to  be  seen  are 
usually  four  molars,  which  appear  behind  the 
last  of  the  temporary  teeth.  Next  come  the 
central  incisors  at  about  the  eighth  year; 
the  lateral  indsors  at  about  the  ninth;  tiie 
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first  and  aecond  bicuBpids,  in  the  place  of  the 
temporary  molars,  at  the  tenth  and  eleventh  ; 
the  canines  between  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth ;  and  the  second  molars  at  abont  the 
tune  ci  puberty.  The  last  finir  permanent 
molars  are  eat  later. 

SnfPnms. — The  phenomena  which  may  be 
looked  npcm  as  natural  to  the  first  dentition 
are  salivation ;  swelling  of  the  gam,  which 
becomes  more  and  more  tense,  hot,  and 
painAil ;  slight  general  pyrexia,  with  flushing 
of  one  or  both  cheeks  ;  irritability  of  temper ; 
and  some  degree  of  restlessness  at  night. 
These  all  subside  when  the  point  of  the 
tooth  appears  through  the  gum.  The  com- 
plications  not  necessarily  attendant  upon  the 
process  are  high  fever ;  inflammation  of  the 
mouth  and  aphths ;  vomiting  (gastric  cat- 
arrh) ;  diarrhoea  (intestinal  catarrh) ;  cough 
(puhnonaiy  catarrh);  otitis,  with  purulent 
disehai^  from  the  auditory  meatus ;  various 
eruptions  of  the  sldn,  with,  sometimes,  swell-  . 
mg;  and  even  sotqanration  of  lymphatic  I 
gi&nds ;  and  COTtun  troubles  of  the  nervous 
Bystem,  such  as  convulsions,  s  juinting,  Ae. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  pyrexia  of  dentition 
is  its  irregular  character.  It  is  often  higher 
in  the  morning  than  at  night,  and  varies  in 
intensity  in  a  remarkable  manner  from  day 
to  day.  A  temperature  of  104°  F.  at  6  A.U.. 
is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  a  teething  infant ; 
indeed  such  an  amoimt  of  fever  in  the  morn- 
ing shonld  alone  lead  us  to  inspect  the  mouth, 
as  few  diseases  are  marked  by  so  much 
pyrexia  at  that  hour  of  the  day.  It  is  impor- 
tant  in  practice  to  bear  in  mind  this  simple 
cause  of  elevation  of  temperature,  for  any 
disoase  in  a  ehild  is  apt  to  oe  complicated  by 
teething,  and  much  needless  anxiety  may  be 
oeeasianed  by  overlooking  the  ocmdition  of 
the  gam.  We  must  not,  however,  in  every 
ease  where  the  gums  are  swollen  and  tense, 
rush  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  the  sole 
caoee  of  the  symptoms,  for  the  most  serious 
cerebral  disease  may  co-exist  with  the  erup- 
tion of  a  tooth.  Thus,  to  take  an  example : 
if  we  find  cerebral  symptoms  to  supervene 
in  the  course  of  dentition,  we  must  most 
narrowly  scrutinise  their  character,  before 
passii^  them  over  as  merely  harmleBs  indica- 
tions  of  the  general  disturbance.  Headashe, 
dehrium,  vertigo,  startings,  twitchings,  and 
convulsiTe  attacks,  may  merely  indicate 
fimetifoud  disturbance  of  the  brsin,  such  as  is 
eommon  to  many  disorders,  and  these  pheno- 
mena are  not  necessarily  symptomatic  of 
ceiebnJ  disease ;  but  if  the  bowels  become 
obstinately  confined,  the  pulse  slow  and 
irr^^nlar,  and  the  respiration  unequal  and 
flghing;  and  if  in  addition  there  be  photo- 
pholoa,  with  sullenness  and  tendency  to 
drowsiness,  we  may  conclude  that  something 
more  than  mere  ranctional  derangement  is 
Resent,  and  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
■n^lMct  the  ezisteace  of  taberoular  menin- 
gitis. 


In  the  ease  of  the  second  dentition  there 
may  also  be  digestive  derangement.  During 
this  period  the  child  is  subject  to  gastro-in- 
testinal  catarrhs,  which  give  rise  to  looseness 
of  the  bowels.  He  is  often  irritable  in  the 
day  and  restless  at  night  Night  terrors  are 
eommcKo,  and  he  nmy  wslce  up  from  his  sleep 
screaming  with  fri^t  at  some  norrible  dre«m. 
Besides  the  discomfort  due  to  fermentation  of 
food  and  acidify,  considerable  loss  of  flesh 
may  be  theoonsequence  of  digestive  derange* 
ment  if  hmg  continued. 

Treatheht. — The  treatment  of  the  com- 
plications which  occur  during  dentition  must 
be  conducted  upon  ordinary  principles. 
Aphthae  of  the  mouth  are  readily  cured  by 
the  administration  of  rhubarb  and  soda,  and 
the  application  to  the  mouth  of  a  solution  of 
chlorate  of  potassium  or  borax  (ten  grains  to  the 
ounce)  in  water,  and  sweetened  with  glycerine. 
Perfect  cleanliness  is  necessary,  and  the 
child's  mouth  shonld  be  wa^ed  out  each  time 
after  taking  food  with  a  piece  of  soft  rag  dipped 
in  warm  water. 

Vomiting  is  best  checked  1^  olearing  out 
the  stomach  with  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha 
wine,  giving  a  tea-spoonful  every  ten  minutes 
until  sickness  is  produced.  Aiterwards,  a  few 
grains  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium  may  be  given 
with  one  drop  of  liquor  arsenicalis  in  a  tea- 
spoonfol  of  water  three  times  a  day.  Diar- 
rhcea  should  be  treated  on  the  same  principle : 
first  a  dose  of  castor  oil  to  remove  irritating 
products  from  the  bowels;  then  a  mixture 
containing  chalk  and  catechu,  or  oxide  of  zinc 
(one  grain  to  the  dose).  If  afterwards  the 
motions  eonUnue  large,  pasty-looking,  and 
o£bnsive,  and  are  passed  too  frequently  in  the 
day,  one  drop  of  tinetore  of  opium  may  be 
added  to  the  mixture,  as  there  is  usually  in 
such  cases  too  rapid  peristaltic  action  of  the 
intestines.  In  the  case  of  either  of  these 
derangements  (vomiting  or  diarrhoea),  it  Is  of 
great  importance  to  keep  the  body  warm,  and 
this  is  most  effectually  done  by  applying  a 
broad  flannel  bandage  to  the  abdomen.  The 
diet  also  should  be  temporarily  modified, 
reducing  the  quantity  of  farinaceous  matter 
that  is  being  taken,  on  account  of  the  ten- 
dency to  acid  fermuntation  of  food  which  is 
set  up  by  such  a  condition  of  the  alimentary 
oanal. 

Looseness  of  the  bowels  during  dentition 
has  been  lodced  npon  by  some  writers  as  a 
natural  method  of  relief  to  the  system,  and 
fears  have  been  entertained  of  grave  troubled 
which  might  ensue  if  the  looseness  were  too 
suddenly  arrested.  Such  fears  are,  however, 
quite  grotmdless.  A  catarrhal  condition  of 
the  bowels  should  be  cured  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, especially  during  dentition,  for  at  this 
time  the  susceptibility  to  chills  is  heightened, 
and  the  danger  of  severe  diarrhoea  being  set 
up  correspondingly  great.  In  some  cases  of 
teething,  where  the  lungs  as  well  as  the 
bowels  are  the  seat  of  catarrh,  and  there  ia 
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a  risk  of  bronchitis,  Trousseau  recommends 
that  the  intestinal  derangement  should  not 
be  suddenly  put  an  end  to;  but  even  in  these 
cases  a  dose  of  castor-oil  may  be  safely  given, 
to  remove  irritating  matters  from  the  canal, 
for,  according  to  the  writer's  experience,  any 
irritation  of  the  bowels  is  apt  rather  to 
increase  than  to  diminish  pnlmonary  mis* 
chief. 

The  &vourite  remedy  for  all  disorders  oc- 
curring  at  the  time  of  dentition  is  lancing 
the  gums,  but  the  practice  is  one  which  ought 
not  to  be  pursued  indiscriminately.  Unless 
the  gam  be  actually  swollen  and  tense,  in- 
cising it  has  no  object  whatever,  for  to  cut 
the  top  of  the  gum  can  have  no  influence  in 
promoting  the  development  of  the  tooth  be- 
low.  If,  however,  there  be  very  much  inflam- 
mation and  swelling,  and  the  child  seem  to 
be  in  pain,  relief  may  be  obtained  by  lancing, 
but  in  this  case  the  object  ia  merely  to  re- 
lieve tension.  Excitement  of  the  nervous 
system  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the 
mouth  can  perhaps  be  allayed  by  the  same 
means ;  but  in  the  case  of  convulsions 
more  benefit  is  to-  be  gained  by  the  use  of 
warm  baths,  cold  applications  to  the  head, 
and  the  gentle  action  of  a  mild  alterative 
aperient. 

In  the  second  dentition,  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  child's  feet  warm  and 
his  body  properly  protected  from  cold.  At- 
tacks of  indigestion  and  diarrhcea  must  be 
treated  by  suitable  remedies,  and  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  diet,  limiting  the  quan. 
tity  of  starches  and  sweets  allowed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  tendency  to  fermentation  and 
acidity.  Night  terrors,  which  are  merely 
attacks  of  nightmare,  can  be  cured  at  once  in 
children  by  a  mild  aperient  to  clear  away 
imdigested  food  from  the  bowels,  and  by  a 
careM  diet.  Sweets,  starrhes,  and  firuit 
should  be  forbidden ;  and  the  child  must  be 
fed  on  meat,  fish,  poultry,  milk,  butter,  cooked 
green  vegetables,  eggs,  stale  bread,  and  any 
kind  of  noD-fermentable  food  suited  to  his 
age.  EnsTACE  Smith. 

DEinrBB,  in  Colorsdo. Situated 
6,200  feet  above  the  sea,  on  a  plain  backed 
by  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  dry,  cold,  clear, 
and  bracing  climate.  Diathermancy  con- 
siderable. Temperature  :  mean  daily  range, 
24°  F.,  showing  great  variation  ;  mean  tem- 
perature,  49°.  Rainfall,  15  inches.  A  valuable 
high-altitude  station  for  phthisical  patients. 
Railway  communication  and  accommoda- 
tion excellent.  For  invalids  the  suburbs  of 
Denver  are  preferable  to  the  city  itself. 

DEOBSTEUENT  (de,  from;  and  ob- 
atruo,  I  obstruct). — A  measure  which  re- 
moves obstructions,  such  as  an  aperient ; 
or  which  opens  the  natural  passages  or 
pores  of  the  body.  See  Puboatives;  and 
DiAPUOEETICS. 


DBOBOBAKTS  (de,  from  ;  and  od, 
I  cause  to  smell}. 

Definitiok.  —  The  term  'detidorant.' 
though  it  has  a  more  extended  sit^^c-at 
is  generally  used  to  signify  a  mbstonce  1 
destroys  offensive  CKlotirsr 

General  Peinciple3, — Odoroua  bodies 
essentially  volatile,  and  thoae  w}ucb 
oflensive  frequently  contain  auJphur  in  « 
state  of  combination.  Deodorants  usn 
produce  the  etfpct  for  which  they  are  v 
by  causing  a  cbtimical  clmnge  in  bodies 
which  they  are  applied  ;  Ijut  i*cmetiuiea  t] 
action  consists  in  absorbing  and  condent 
odoreus  substftxii^en,  and  ttiua  defitro^nn^ 
counteracting  their  volatility.  Subatac 
which,  like  charcoal,  possess  this  latter  ] 
perty  may,  however,  indirectly  prod 
chemical  changes  by  bringing  ths  odoi 
substances  into  contact  vith  oxygen  i 
condensed  and  active  condition. 
'  Deodorants  may  be  claa^d  as  volatile 
non-vol<\  tile. 

1.  Volatile  Deodorants.— These 
consist  of  substantrea  the  ai^tion  of  whic'h  is 
mediately  and  exclusivplly  chemical  lit 
intended  to  act  on  botlies  which  are  th 
selves  volatile,  they  admit  of  more  getmr 
nsefiU  application  than  those  which  are 
■volatile. 

Ehdheration.  —  Chlorine  and  its  lo 
oxides,  Sulphurous  Acid,  Nitrons  Acid 
other  oxides  of  Nitrogen,  Ozone,  and  Pern: 
of  Hydrogen,  are  the  most  important  m' 
bers  of  this  da^^. 

Application  — fa  the  selection  and  nsi 
volatile  deodotantn,  it  is  iiectjasary  to  dig 
guish  between  bodies  which  possefVB  the  po 
of  destroying  or  removlti^  a  nusioua  an 
and  those  which  merely  cover  one  smell 
another.  Carbolic  acid,  for  instaiice,  wl 
is  a  valuable  diBiiifvctant,  is  of  Uttle  ub«  a 
deodorant,  although  it^  powerfnl  ixlour  i 
render  other  weaktir  but  more  obji^cticim 
odours  imperii  cptible  or  indistingiiishs 
On  the  other  hand,  the  so-called  chlu 
of  lime  (chlorinated  lime  of  the  Fhar 
copceia),  while  it  p06.>^e»Res  a  strons 
characteristic  smeU  itself^  ia  capable  of 
stroying  other  no'uous  odours,  and  is 
excellent  deodorant. 

The  chemical  action  by  which  noxi 
odours  are  destroyed  is  principally  ont 
oxidation,  and  ihentare  the  agunts  fumi 
this  class  of  deodorants  are  generally  oxi 
ing  agents.  Omne,  or  active  osyfi^n,  ia 
natural  deodorant  contaiuod  in  the  at 
sphere,  which  no  doubt  lar^fely  coatributft 
the  destruction  nf  noxions  vspotu^  in  the 
Volatile  oils,  which  emanate  from  the  dow 
and  other  partii  of  plants,  in  contact  v 
atmospheric  OTVRen  produce  peroxide 
hydrogen,  and  this  tkn  an  oxidising  a^nt  ] 
sesses  deodorising  as  well  as  disiaftct 
properties.  Tlie  niodttrate  and  juilicioue 
of  perfumes  may  tliua  produce  a  beaeli' 
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eGEect,  ^though  their  nndne  employment,  by 
hiding  rather  than  removing  what  is  objec- 
tionable, may  be  injariona  to  health,  and  can- 
not be  recommended.  The  prepuvtion  called 
'Souitas'  is  principally  a  ■onidon  of  peroxide 
of  hydrogen. 

2.  Non-Tolatile  Deodorants.  —  Bnu- 
nuTKnr. — Among  this  class  of  deodorants 
are  included  Charooal,  Earth,  Lime,  Oxide 
of  Inm,  Sulphate  of  Iron,  Chloride  of  Zino» 
Nitrate  of  I^ad,  and  Permanganate  of  Potas- 

ufaim. 

Appuoatiok.  —  Although  very  efficient 
when  brought  into  contact  with  the  class 
of  odorooB  substances  referred  to  as  noxious 
gases,  these  deodorants  are  less  generally 
osefiil  than  they  would  otherwise  be  on  ac- 
count of  their  non-Tolatile  character.  Char- 
coal owes  much  of  its  efficacy  as  a  deodorant 
to  the  BuriSace-attraction  and  power  of  con- 
densation which  it  possesses,  by  virtue  of 
which  it  brings  noxious  gases^  such  as  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  into  contact  with  oxygen  in 
a  condensed  and  active  state,  so  that  they 
are  burnt  up  and  resolved  into  innocuous 
eon^oimds,  or  oompoonds  less  noxious  than 
those  from  which  they  are  produced.  Earth 
sad  oxide  of  iron,  which,  Uke  charcoal,  are 
used  in  the  solid  and  dry,  or  nearly  dry,  state, 
absorb  and  combine  with,  or  promote  the 
eombinaticoi  o^  noxious  gases,  producing  in- 
nocuous  products.  Lime  may  be  used  either 
dry  or  in  the  state  of  milk  of  lime.  The 
other  substances  named  are  used  in  the  form 
of  solution  in  water.  Where  large  quantities 
of  decomposing  animal  or  vegetable  matter 
are  required  to  be  deodorised,  dry  lime  or 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol) 
may  be  econcmiieal^  And  advantageously 
naed.  T.  Bbdwooo. 

hefHiATOiues    {d^au^  withont 

hai^.— SnroN. :  Ptilothron ;  Bunut. 

DuriNiTioH. — Depilatories  are  measures 
used  for  the  destruction  of  superfluous  hairs. 

Hypettriohosis. — The  patients  who  pre- 
sent themselves  for  trsatment  by  depilation 
srs,  of  course,  almost  always  women.  In 
the  immense  majority  of  cases  the  dis- 
figuring hairs  are  on  the  upper  Up,  chin, 
Deck,  or  in  front  of  the  ears,  the  annoy- 
ance and  mental  depression  caused  by  them 
being  often  so  extreme  as  to  justify  any 
procedure  likely  to  give  permanent  relief, 
provided  it  is  rationally  employed  and  its 
limitations  are  pn^rly  understood.  It  must 
be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in 
a  certain  number  of  oases  hypertrichosis  is 
only  temporary,  dependent  perhaps  on  preg- 
Dancy  or  menstrual  disorders,  or  associated 
with  acne  and  other  sebaceous  affections; 
and  that  in  these  circumstances  it  may  dis- 
appear spontaneously,  or  as  the  result  of 
traatment  directed  to  these  associated  condi- 
tions. As  a  rule,  the  disfigurement  is  first 
noticed  at  about  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  is 
80 


progressive  till  twenty-five  or  thuty,  after 
which  it  remains  permanent  till  the  meno- 
pause, when  it  frequently  beoomes  aggra- 
vated. 

ENUHEiUTioir. —  Various  caustic  applica- 
tions are  occasionally  used  as  depilatories. 
Sir  Erasmus  Wilson  recommended  the  fol- 
lowing:— Quicklime  (three  parts),  sulphide 
of  so<unm  or  of  barium  (one  psrt),  diluted 
with  starch  (four  parts).  The  powder,  mixed 
with  water  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  paste, 
is  laid  on  the  affected  pirt  by  means  of  an 
ivory  paper-knife,  and  allowed  to  remain  for 
from  five  to  fifteen  minutes.  It  must  then 
be  carefully  scraped  off,  when  the  hair, 
shrivelled  and  burnt,  comes  away  with  it. 
The  skin  must  then  be  washed  with  water, 
dried,  and  anointed  with  eold-cream. 

Although  the  immediate  result  of  this 
method  is  sometimes  satisfactory,  a  trouble- 
some degree  of  dermatitis  is  generally  occa- 
sioned by  it.  The  hairs,  too,  always  return, 
their  roots  not  being  destroyed,  but  only 
stimul^ed  by  the  treatment ;  and  the  subse- 
quent growui  is  invariably  stronga,  darker, 
and  more  disfiguring  than  the  original,  while 
otmsiderable  scsrring  too  frequency  results. 

Many  women  keep  the  disfigurement  due 
to  hypertrichosis  in  abeyance  by  habitually 
extracting  the  hairs  with  forceps.  There  are 
man^  obvious  objections  to  Uie  procedure, 
but  m  some  cases,  where  no  other  treatment 
is  applicable,  it  answers  fairly  well;  as  its 
result,  however,  the  growth  becomes  darker, 
stronger,  and  more  bristly.  In  a  certain 
number  of  cases  good  cosmetic  results  are 
obtained  b^  bleaching  the  hair  with  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

Depilatioii  by  Eleotrolyms.— The  only 
efficacious  and  permanent  method  of  destroy- 
ing superfluous  hair  is  by  eleetrolvBiB.  First 
^aetiMd  by  Michel,  of  St.  Louis,  U.S.,  in 
1879,  subsequently  by  Hardaway,  Q,  H.  Fox, 
and  other  American  dermatologists,  it  has 
of  late  years  been  introduced  to  the  continent 
of  Europe  and  to  this  country,  where,  how- 
ever, owing  to  its  indiscriminate  employ- 
ment, too  often  by  unscientific  persons,  the 
treatment  appears  likely  to  fall  into  un- 
merited discredit. 

Indications.  —  Generally  speaking,  the 
cases  in  which  electrolysis  is  most  ap^oable 
are  those  where — fl)  the  growth  is  limited 
in  extent,  and  stationary,  not  progressive ; 
I  (2)  the  hairs  are  strong  and  dark ;  (8)  the 
amount  of  downy  undergrowth  is  slight; 
I  (4)  the  patient  stands  pain  well,  is  sufficiently 
^  intelligent  to  understand  the  bearings  and 
restrictions  of  the  process,  and  is  in  a  position 
to  submit  to  its  necessarily  protracted  dura- 
tion. There  is  little  doubt  that  downy  hairs 
in  the  regions  operated  upon  sometimes 
become  dark  and  strong  with  undue  rapidity 
as  the  result  of  electrolysis;  but  it  is  also 
more  than  probable  that,  independently  of  it, 
these  hairs  would  ultimately,  althou^  more 
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slowly,  become  sonreee  of  disfignrement. 
The  writer  is  of  opinion  that  cases  in  which 
the  growth  is  most  abundant  npon  or  con- 
fined to  the  upper  lip — and,  unfortunately, 
they  form  a  contuderable  proportion  of  those 
who  present  themselves  for  treatment — are, 
as  a  rule,  unsatisfoetory,  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  hair-follicles  there  present,  the 
extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  part,  the  small 
number  of  hairs  which  can  be  extracted  at 
a  sitting  (seldom  exceeding  twelve  to  fifteen), 
and  the  amount  of  inflammatory  cedema  set 
up  in  the  lax  tissue. 

Appabatus.— The  necessary  apparatus  for 
depilation  by  electrolysis  comprises — (1)  a 
reliable  constant- current  battery  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  cells,  the  nature  of  the  elements 
being  a  matter  of  indifference ;  (2)  an  abso- 
lute dead-beat  galvanoiueter,  graduated  in 
milliamp^res,  and  preferably  incorporated 
with  the  battery ;  ^8)  long,  light,  pliable  rheo- 
pfaores;  (4)  a  suitable  needle-holder,  con- 
nected with  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery, 
muiy  forms  of  which  are  now  made  (those 
which  have  the  current-interrupting  appa- 
ratus in  the  handle  are  clumsy  and  incon- 
venient) ;  (6)  a  fine  needle  made  of  steel  or 
platinum,  or  of  gold  or  platinum  tipped  with 
uidium — (the  writer,  after  giving  aU  these  a 
fair  trial,  has  reverted  to  the  finest  steel 
sewing-needles  —  Abel  Morrall's  12'h,  the 
only  disadvantage  of  which  ia  their  brittle- 
ness) ;  (6)  a  carbon  or  brass  cylinder  covered 
with  chamois-leather,  constituting  the  posi- 
tive electrode,  and  connected  with  the  positive 
pole  of  the  battery.  A  steady  hand  and 
good  vision  are  indispensable  on  the  part 
of  the  operator,  all  suggested  arrangements 
of  magnifying-glasses  heing  unsatis&ctory. 
The  best  of  such  is  a  watchmaker's  glass 
mounted  on  a  spectacle-fiiame. 

Method. — The  patiwt  beizu;  placed  in  a 
good  light,  and  preferably  in  the  recumbent 
posture,  the  needle  is  introduced  into  the 
nair-follicle  for  a  distance  of  to  ^  of  an 
inch  or  more,  the  follicle  being,  as  it  wrae, 
oatheterised.  The  experienced  touch  is  even 
able  to  distinguish  when  the  bottom  of  the 
follicle  is  reached,  by  a  slight  increase  in 
the  resistance  encountered.  The  current  is 
closed  by  the  patient  firmly  grasping  the 
positive  electrode,  previously  well  soaked  in 
warm  water,  and  a  sharp  pain  is  experienced 
at  the  moment  of  closure,  which  persists, 
but  in  a  modified  form,  throughout  the  de- 
struction of  the  hair.  The  hair  may  then  be 
seized  with  forceps,  held  in  the  left  hand; 
and,  when  destroyed,  it  oomes  away  without 
appreciable  traction.  The  current  is  then 
broken  b^  the  patient  relaxing  the  graap  of 
the  positive  electrode,  and  the  needle  ia 
withdrawn.  Whilst  the  current  passes,  a 
little  fi*oth,  evidence  of  the  electrolytic  ac- 
tion, wells  up  by  the  side  of  the  hair,  and  an 
urticarial  wheal  forms.  This  soon  subsides, 
leaving  a  pink,  hardish  papule,  which  lasts  a 


few  days;  whilst  occasionally  a  minute  scab 
forms,  which  may  take  about  a  week  to 
separate.  In  either  case  a  tiny  white  de- 
pressed scar  is  left,  but  it  is  usually  practi- 
cally imperceptible  after  a  short  time.  Oc- 
casionally, however,— especially  in  persons  of 
dark  complexion— tiie  scars  are  rather  deeply 
pigmented,  and  the  resulting  disfigurement 
dlMppears  but  slowly.  A  current  of  five 
milhamp^res  employed  for  half  a  minnte  is 
sufiioient  to  destixjy  the  strongest  hurs,  if  the 
folUcle  is  accurately  struck;  and  from  six  to 
ten  cells  are  ususlly  sufficient  to  generate 
th^  current  strength.  Vfeakei  currents  are 
effectual  in  destroying  finer  hairs,  but  it  is 
strongly  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  destroy 
lanugo.  The  amount  of  pain  experienced 
varies  within  very  wide  limits ;  it  is  seldom 
so  intolerable  as  tocontra-indicate  the  opera- 
tion. In  some  oases  ointments  containing 
10-20  per  cent,  of  cocaine,  rubbed  in  for 
ten  minutes  beforehand,  diminish  it  sensibly. 
The  number  of  hairs  extracted  at  a  sitting 
ought  never  to  exceed  fifty,  and  an  interval 
of  several  days  ought  always  to  be  obsOTved 
between  the  destruction  of  hairs  close  to- 
gether. A  few  recurrences  necessarily  take 
place,  their  number  being  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  expertness  with  which  the  operation  has 
been  performed.  They  are  easily  recognis- 
able, and  are  generally  most  abundant 
beneath  the  chin  and  on  the  neck,  where  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  the  preuse  diieotion 
of  the  hair-follicles. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  dwell  upon  all  the 
details  of  the  procedure,  the  success  of  which 
mainly  depends  upon  skill,  patience,  and  ex- 
perience. J.  J.  Pbinolb. 

DSFLETION  {depleo,  I  empty  out). 
Stnon.:  Ft.  DipUHoni  L' Action  de  mder; 
Qer.  EntJeentnff. 

Definition. — By  the  term  '  depletion '  is 
understood :  (a)  the  unloading,  or  rendering 
less  full,  of  ttiat  which  is  over-burdened  or 
over-fuU,  for  example,  portions  of  the  torgid 
vascular  system — as  the  portal  vessels;  or 
(6)  excessive  evacuation,  earning  exhaustion 
— as  in  choleraic  or  other  severe  diarrhoea. 

Uses. — Depletion,  local  or  general,  as  a 
therapeutic  s^nt,  may  be  practised  in  a 
variety  of  affections,  such  as  cerebral  con- 
gestion, venous  turgescenoe,  engoi^ement 
of  the  portal  system,  pulmonary  congestion, 
renal  ischiemia,  aneurysm,  or  general  ple- 
thora. 

Methods. — The  agencies  whereby  deple- 
tion may  be  produced  are  blood-lettingt 
general  or  local ;  putting;  vomiting;  sweat- 
mg ;  and  abstinence  from  food  and  drink. 

1.  Gteaeral  Blood-letting.— There  is  no 
more  powerful  or  prompt  depleting  agent 
than  general  blood-letting  by  venesection  or 
arteriotomy.  Indeed,  the  chief  indications 
for  bleeding  are  to  be  found  where  it  serves 
a  depleting  purpose— in  engorgement  of 
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It  heart  and  venous  system  as  a  result 
Bse  of  the  heart  itself,  or  from  disease 
longs  or  from  impaired  respiratory 
ent;  also  in  visceral  congestion  and 
.  torgescence  (tee  Blood,  Abstraction 
;  is  seldom,  however,  that  abstraction 
i  needs  to  be  carried  to  such  an  extent 
x«rt  a  marked  depleting  effect  on  the 
system ;  it  is  required,  rather,  for  the 
r  limited  Taso-motoT  disturbances. 
DOal  Bleeding.— Bleeding  by  means 
les,  scarification,  or  cupping,  ma;^  serve 
valuable  depleting  purpose  in  limited 
ions,  as  in  those  of  the  pericardium, 

peritoneum,  lungs,  eyes,  kidneys, 
uterus,  Slid  luemorrhoidal  vessels, 
urgstioil. — For  general  depleting 
»  free  purging  by  means  of  bydra- 
latharticB  is  a  most  efficacious  agent, 
it  is  required  to  give  relief  to  turgid 
without  abstracting  blood  iu  cerebral, 
,  and  hepatic  congestions,  nothing 
B  so  readily,  efficiently,  and  safely  as 

purges.  The  best  purgatives  are 
I,  jalap,  senna,  scammony,  sulphate  of 
ium  or  sodium,  tartarated  soda,  acid 
I  of  potassium,  croton  oil,  and  gam> 
10  which  list  may  be  added  mercury, 
ay,  and  resin  of  podophyllin.  The 
Ivantage  of  hydragogue  purges  is  that 
3plete  by  removing  serum  fr^m  the 
essels  without  the  loss  of  red  cor- 
.  Depletion  by  means  oi  such  purges 
fdinal  service  in  cerebral  congestion. 
:estion  of  the  intestinal  tract  arising 
epatic,  cardiac,  or  pulmonary  disease, 
nrial  foUowed  in  a  few  hours  by  a 
3urge  is  of  great  service.  Antimony 
m  mentioned  in  the  above  list  be- 
f  its  usefulness  in  combination  with 
e  of  magnesium  and  other  saline 

As  it  also  acts  as  a  powerful  eircn- 
lepressant,  we  should  remember  that 
>e  only  employed  when  such  action  ia 
iible. 

omiting. — ^Antimony,  when  used  as 
9tic,  has  a  powerfully  depressant,  as 
evacnant  or  depletory  effect ;  but  de- 
1  and  depletion  are  not  synonj'mous. 
rering  effects  of  free  purging  are  pro- 
d,  and,  ordinarily,  sufficient.  Emetics 
:t  as  depletants  by  evacuating  the 
s  of,  or  producing  a  flux  from,  the 
h  and  intestine;  but  when  used  with 
ect  their  depressant  action  is  always 
irae  in  mind. 

reatuog. — Sweating  is  a  less  effectual 
.  of  depletion,  but  if  freely  induced 
a  in  cases  of  renal  disease,  serve  a 
urpose  in  lowering  arterial  tension 
isisting  the  elimination  of  retained 
Js.  The  usual  modes  of  exciting  dia- 
B  are  active  exercise,  the  hot  air  (or 
i)  bath,  the  vapour  bath,  wet  packing, 
of  pilocarpine  (jaborandi),  antimony, 
t  powder,  and  spiritus  atheris  nitrod. 


or  a  judicious  combination  of  these  measures. 
Copious  draughts  of  hot  liquids  often  aid  the 
action  of  diaphoretic  remedies.  The  evacuant 
action  of  sweating  and  purging  may  be  ad- 
vantageously combined  when  speedy  deple- 
tion  is  desired.  The  combination  is  valuable 
in  certain  dropsies.    See  Dropsy. 

0.  Abstinence. — General  depletion  may 
be  produced  by  abstinence  from  food  and 
drink,  and  this  method  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  the  treatment  of  aneurysm. 

Alfbkd  WiLTsantB.      John  Habou). 

DEPOSITS.— The  term  '  deposit '  had  at 
one  time  a  much  wider  extension  in  pathology 
than  it  has  now.  In  accordance  with  the 
doctrine  of  morbid  cra$e»  or  dyacrcuia,  it 
was  customary  to  regard  cancers  and  all  new- 
growths,  the  products  of  tubercular  and 
scrofiilous  diseases,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
specific  fevers  and  ordinary  inflammation  — 
in  fact,  almost  every  kind  of  morbid  product 
in  the  body — as  '  deposited  '  from  the  blood 
in  consequence  of  some  alteration  in  its 
composition  {aee  Blood-disease).  In  many 
of  these  cases  the  term  deposit  is  still  often 
used,  even  though  an  entirely  different  view 
may  be  taken  of  the  processes  leading  to 
these  morbid  changes.  The  name  remains, 
though  the  idea  has  departed;  and  this  is  also 
true  of  other  morbid  products  called  *  deposits.' 
The  term  aeeondary  deposits  was  formerly 
used  for  what  are  now  called  pyemic  or  secon- 
dary abscesses,  from  a  belief  that  pus  was  re- 
moved from  the  original  seat  of  disease,  and 
deposited  in  distant  parts.  The  term  athero- 
matous deposit  is  due  to  Bokitansky,  who 
described  this  change  as  due  to  the  deposition 
upon  the  arterial  wall  of  material  precipitated 
from  the  blood.  In  both  these  cases  the  term 
aeeme  now  misleading.  Again,  several  pro- 
cesses which  we  now  call  degenerations  or 
infiltrations  were  formerly  spoken  of  as  de- 
posita;  for  example,  lardaceous,  &tty,  and 
pigmentary  deposits  ;  and  although  these 
processes  may  now  be  better  described  by 
another  name,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in 
some  of  them  an  extraneous  substance  is 
actually  deposited  in  the  tissues.  The  term 
fibrinous  deposits  was  also  used  for  the 
masses  now  known  as  infarctions  or  blocks 
(as  for  example  in  the  spleen  or  kidneys), 
where  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  extrane- 
ous material  is  produced  by  the  degeneration 
as  a  mass  of  tissue,  mixed  with  products  of 
hfemorrhage,  inflammation,  and  exudation. 
In  quite  another  sense  the  various  substances 
precipitated  from  urine  are  spoken  of  as 
urinary  (2«posi^«,  with  Which  we  are  not  here 
concerned. 

When  these  exceptions  are  made,  the 
present  use  of  the  word  deposit  is  a  limited 
one,  but  is  appropriate  in  those  oases  where 
something  different  from  the  elements  of  the 
tissue,  and  especially  if  it  be  an  inorganic 
material,  is  found  in  their  substance,  and 
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when  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  this 
material  has  been  brought  to  the  tissues  by 
the  circulating  fluid  and  there  deposited. 
The  term  is  clearly  inappropriate  when  the 
foreign  matter  is  formed  by  some  chemical 
change  in  the  substance  of  the  tissue-ele* 
ments;  but  between  such  oases  and  those 

J 'oat  mentioned  it  is  ver^f  difficult  to  draw  the 
ine.  We  shall  spwlt,  m  the  sense  just  de- 
fined, oSoalcareou*,  melaUio,  and  pigmentary 
depodte. 

1.  Caloareous  Beposita.— All  oaleifica- 
tion  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  whether  nor- 
mal  or  d^enerated,  of  inflammatory  products, 
of  new-growths,  or  of  any  other  morbid  pro- 
ducts, appears  to  depend  upon  the  deposition 
of  lime-salts  in  the  form  of  granules,  this 
deposition  taking  place  either  within  the  snb- 
stuice  of  the  elements,  or  more  rarely  in  the 
intercellular  substance,  or,  possibly,  some- 
times in  the  interstices  of  the  tissue.  Cal- 
careous deposit  takes  place  towards  the  close 
of  life  in  several  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the 
walls  of  arteries,  in  oartilagea  and  tendtms, 
in  the  valves  of  the  heart,  aad  the  erystalliiu 
lens  of  the  ^e ;  though  in  most  of  these 
cases,  if  not  m  all,  eome  other  pathological 
change  precedes  the  depoeition  of  lime.  Still 
more  frequently  this  change  occurs  in  masses 
of  dead  or  degenerated  materials,  as,  for 
instance,  in  organs  which  have  partially  or 
wholly  lost  their  vitality,  in  new-growths 
which  have  reached  the  stage  of  retrogressive 
change,  in  old  blood-olots,  or  in  products  of 
bygone  inflammation.  A  wasted  eyeball 
always  becomes  partly  calcified  (sometimes 
ossified);  tumonrs,  such  as  myoma  and 
fibroma,  are  especially  subject  to  calcifica- 
tion ;  venous  dots  which  remain  long  undis- 
turbed, as  in  the  deep  veins  of  the  pelvis, 
undergo  the  same  change,  and  hctcome  phle- 
bolites.  Old  inflammatory  products,  as  pus 
and  lymph,  seem  to  become  necessarily  cal- 
cified if  they  are  not  absorbed ;  so  do  especi- 
ally the  products  of  chronic  d^nerstive  in- 
flammations  which  have  become  necrotic,  as 
seen  in  scrofulous  lymphatic  glands,  and  in 
tuberoular  masses  in  Uie  lungs.  A  similar 
explanation  applies  to  calcareous  deposit  in 
the  walls  of  arteries,  where  the  ume  is 
generally  deposited  in  new  products  which 
result  from  chrouio  arteritis  or  the  athero- 
matous process,  though  lime  may  also  be  de- 
posited in  the  muscular  walls  independently 
of  atheroma.  Necrotic  masses  resulting  bom 
embolic  in^vtion  are  frequently  calcified. 
Parasites  of  all  kinds,  occurring  in  solid 
oi^ans,  are  liable  to  become  surrounded  by 
a  calcified  wall ;  a  change  frequently  seen  in 
hydatid  cysts. 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  calcareous 
deposit  rarely  occurs  in  normEil  healthy 
tissues,  but  is  common  in  such  parts  aa  are 
dead  or  of  deficient  vitality.  Its  deposition 
must  be  attributed  to  some  chemical  reaction 
between  the  tissues  thus  altered  and  the  lime- 


salts  in  the  blOod ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
presence  of  an  excessive  quantity  of  lime-salts 
m  the  blood  sometimes  favours  the  change, 
since  deposition  of  lime  in  one  part  sometimes 
coincides  with  removal  of  it  from  another 
part.  In  senile  decay  the  wasting  of  bones 
goes  on  simnltaneonsly  with  the  calcifying 
processes  jnst  mentioned,  and  in  SMne  rare 
cases  ramd  absorption  of  bone  from  speoial 
disease  has  appeued  to  be  the  determining 
cause  of  its  deposit  elsewhere  by  a  sort  of 
calcareous  metattasie. 

2.  Hetallio  DepositB.— Other  minerals 
besides  lime-ealts  are  rarefy  found  deposited 
in  the  tissues,  although  in  oases  of  chronic 
metallic  poisoning,  compounds  of  lead,  silver, 
and  copper  may  be  fbtmd  thus  deposited. 
Zinc  and  mercury  are  less  clearly  traced,  but 
probably  follow  the  same  law.  The  state  of 
chemical  combination  in  which  the  metals 
occur  is  not  positively  known,  but  appears  to 
be  some  combination  with  albumen. 

8.  Pig^ezLtary  Deposits.— Pigmenta- 
tion as  a  [wooess  is  disoussed  in  the  arttele 
DBaBHBUTiOK,  and  has  been  ehown  to  de- 
pend very  frequently  upon  the  occurrence  of 
fanmorrhage  and  transformation  of  the  ex- 
travasated  blood.  But  physiological  pigment, 
or  melanin,  is  deposited  in  many  parts  of 
the  body,  both  nonnally  and  patholi^ically, 
quite  independently  of  htmiorrhage.  Nor- 
malty  this  is  seen  in  the  skin,  the  oh(»oid 
coat  of  the  eye,  <%c. :  pathologically  in  the 
same  situations,  but  in  excessive  quantity ; 
and  also  in  abnormal  situations,  as  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  pigment  is  in  every  case  the 
same,  forming  minute  black  granules  in  the 

frotoplasm  of  the  cells  around  the  nucleus, 
ts  deposition  and  removal  are  regulated  by 
causes  as  yet  very  imi>erfectfy  known,  but 
are  probably  in  some  way  dependent  upon 
the  nervous  system. 

The  deposit  of  such  substaneea  as  &t,  lar- 
daceous  material,  coUoid,  &c.,  is  not  a  simple 
process,  but  depends  either  upon  ohemieal 
metamorphosis  of  the  cell,  or  on  general 
pathological  changes,  which  are  dealt  with  in 
other  parts  of  this  work. 

J.  F.  FATm. 

DEBBTSHIBE  HTBCK—A  synonym 
for  goitre,  which  is  thus  called  from  the  pre- 
valence  of  the  disease  in  that  county.  See 
QoStbe. 

DEBIVATIVEB  {derivo,  I  drain). 

DiFiKinON. — Medical  appliances  or  reme- 
dies which  lessen  a  morbid  process,  stfch  a» 
inflammation,  in  one  part  of  the  body,  by 
producing  a  flow  of  blood  or  lymph  to 
another  part. 

Emuhbration. — Derivatives  include  Local 
Bleeding,  Cupping,  Leeches,  Blisters,  Sina- 
pisms, and  Setons. 

Action. — The  name  '  derivative '  was  ap. 
plied  in  ancient  times  tmder  the  belief  that 
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dneases  were  cansed  by  morbid  hnmonn, 
which  might  be  drawn  away  from  the  port 
which  they  were  affecting.  It  is  now  used 
chiefly  to  signify  the  diminution  of  blood  in 
an  inflamed  part,  by  increased  eircnlation  in 
Bome  other  vascular  diabrict,  either  adjoining 
or  remote  from  it. 

T.  Lacdeb  Brunton. 

DEBKATAZiGIA  (dtpjua,  the  akin ;  and 
Skyot,  pain).-^Pain  and  aehing  in  the  akin. 
&»  ITkuraiiOU. 

DERMATITIS  (Wp^w.,  the  skin).— In- 
flammation of  the  skin :  s  term  applicable  to 
every  variety  of  inflammation  of  tne  integu- 
ment, but  especially  to  an  acute  inflammation 
attended  with  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle  and 
copioua  desquamation  —  for  example,  der- 
matitis ex/oUaiiva,  the  piiyriaeii  rubra  of 
Devei^e. 

DXBJCATOIiTSIS  (Scppo,  the  skin ;  and 
Xvtns,  a  loosening). — LooBenesa  or  relaxation 
of  tibe  tkin.   See  If  ollubcuv. 

DESQUAMATION  (de,  signifying 
separation ;  and  aquama,  a  scale). — The  pro- 
cess of  separation  or  shedding  of  the  epiths' 
linm  of  any  surface.  It  ia  of  most  importance 
in  connexion  with  the  skin  in  scarlatina, 
where  the  epidermia  uaually  desquamates 
extennvely. 

DE8Q1TAMATIVS  ITEPHBITIS.— 

A  synonym  for  oertun  foims  of  Briefs  die. 
ease,  ap^ied  on  account  of  their  being  oba- 
rac tensed  by  shedding  of  the  epimelium 
hning  the  tuboles.   See  Bbioht's  Disrase. 

DETSBQ-ENTS  {detergo,  I  cleanse). 
DsnHznoK.  —  Bnbatanoea  which  cleanse 
the  akin. 

EmjxBKATioN. — The  principal  detergents 
are— Water,  Soap,  Alkalis,  Ox-gall,  Milk, 
Vin^ar,  Alcohol,  Charcoal,  Sand,  OMmeal, 
Sawdoat,  Fmmiee-stone,  Oil,  and  B<nrax. 

Uses.  —  Detergents  are  need  to  remove 
other  extraneous  dirt  adherent  to  the  skin, 
or  epidermal  scales  which  have  acoumn- 
lated  upon  it  and  interfere  with  its  function. 
The  chief  detergent  is  warm  water,  but  its 
action  ia  greatly  aided  by  such  snbatances 
aa  Boap,  ^kalia,  borax,  or  vinegar,  which  act 
chemically  in  the  removal  of  dirt  or  epider- 
mia; or  by  such  aubstances  as  oatmeal;  saw- 
dust, charcoal,  piiniice<8ione,  and  sand,  which 
act  mechanically.  Oil,  or  alcohol  in  the  form 
of  eau  de  Cologne,  removes  the  resinous 
deposit  left  on  the  skin  by  phwtera.  Where 
the  skin  ia  tender,  as  in  the  case  of  the  scalp, 
and  where  at  the  same  time  the  detergent 
empik^ed  cannot  very  readily  be  removed, 
borax  with  elderflower  water  wa,j  be  found 
pcefierable  to  the  mem  irritating  soaps  as  a 
meanB    removing  scnrt 

T.  liauBBB  Bbuktov. 


DETERMINATION  OF  BLOOD.— 

Increased  flow  of  blood  to  a  part  or  organ : 
synonymous  with  active  kypertemia  or  active 
eongettion.    See  CiBcnuTiON,  Disorders  of.  ^ 

DEVELOPMENT,  Arrest  of.— The 

causes  of  asrest  of  development  are  in  most 
cases  still  very  doubtful,  and  for  the  most 
important  theories  and  observations  on  the 
subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
on  Halfobhations.  Such  arrests  may  take 
place  at  any  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
embryo  and  of  its  orgEuos ;  bat  only  the  moat 
important  of  tiiem,  and  the  mode  ia  which 
some  typical  examples  are  brought  abont, 
will  be  mentioned  here. 

Vakibtibs. — Those  which  occur  very  early 
in  foetal  life  are  complex  and,  for  the  moat 
part,  incompatible  with  viability;  whilst 
those  which  occur  later  often  afieot  only  one 
organ  or  a  aet  of  organs,  and  in  some  cases 
form  no  barrier  to  a  prolonged  existence. 
Not  only  must  the  fcetus  be  considered,  but 
also  the  placenta  and  membranes  in  which 
it  is  enclosed  t»  viero ;  for  disaaaes  of  these 
lead  to  many  forms  of  monstrosity,  either  by 
interference  with  the  nutrition  and  reepira* 
tion  of  the  embryo,  as  in  the  ease  of  many 
so-ealled  'true  mole**;  w  the  nonnal 
ohsnges  may  be  eheeked  1^  adhesions 
between  them  uid  the  foetus.  FersiBtence 
of  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  excessively  rare, 
but  a  patent  vitelline  duct  is  not  uncommon, 
and  explaina  many  of  the  diverticula  in  con- 
nexion with  the  small  intestines,  A  want 
of  closure  of  the  visceral  laminae  is  the 
source  of  many  deformities,  fr^m  a  simple 
fissure  in  the  sternum,  or  a  ventral  hernia, 
to  a  complete  anterior  cleft,  with  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  viscera  lying  bare  out  of  the 
body-cavity.  In  other  cases  the  skin  and 
muscles  only  may  cover  the  viscera,  or  the 
muscles  may  not  be  developed.  The  thorax 
ia  closed  before  the  abdomen,  so  that  ectopia 
of  the  abcbminal  is  more  common  than  of 
the  fhoraoio  viacerai  The  abdomen,  how- 
ever, is  sometimes  closed  in  whilst  the 
thorax  remains  open,  and  varying  degrees 
of  ectopia  cordis  result;  but  this  is  rarely 
complete.  Epiqndias  and  hypospadias  to 
varying  extents  are  further  examples  of  im- 
perfect fnsion  of  the  ventral  laminee.  These 
may  or  may  not  be  attended  with  displace- 
ment or  deficiency  of  the  urinary  and  genital 
organs.  Similarly,  from  an  incomplete  fusion 
of  the  vertebral  laminee,  the  various  forma  of 
spina  bifida  oociu*;  and  these  are  generally 
accompanied  with  an  excess  of  fluid  in  the 
spinal  canal,  or  hydrorachis. 

The  arrests  in  the  development  of  the 
eerebro-spinal  centres  and  of  the  organs  of 
•pedal  sense  are  ver^  numerous.  The  whole 
brayi  may  be  wantmg,  or  the  medulla  ob- 
longata may  be  developed  and  the  remain- 
ing portions  missing,  or  any  part  of  it 
maybe  absent  or  quite  rudimentary.  BVom 
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incomplete  fusion  of  the  bones  of  the  skull 
hernia  cerebri  or  encephalocele  occurs,  and 
thia  is  generally  complicated  with  hydro- 
cephalus, though  the  latter  is  frequently  found 
OS  an  independent  and  solitary  affection. 
Coloboma  and  deficiency  of  the  olfactory, 
optic,  or  auditory  nervea  are  well-known 
examples  of  arrested  developnient  of  the 
organs  of  special  sense.  The  special  mal- 
formations of  the  heart  and  vascular  system, 
the  digestive,  respiratory,  and  urino-genital 
systems,  will  be  found  described  under  the 
various  organs ;  but  reference  must  here  be 
made  to  congenital  fissures  leading  into  the 
pharynx  (persistent  branchial  clefts),  to  the 
various  fissures  of  the  face  and  palate,  to  per- 
sistent cloacae,  to  the  numerous  forms  of 
hermaphroditism,  and  to  imperforate  anus, 
as  all  coming  under  this  head.  Varying  de- 
grees of  ill-developed  extremities  are  common, 
from  a  diminution  of  number  in  the  fingers 
or  toes,  or  their  coalescence,  to  a  complete 
absence  of  one  or  aU  the  limbs.  Finally, 
ducts,  vessels,  and  openings — such  as  the 
urachuB,  ductus  arteriosus,  umbihcal  vessels, 
Euid  foramen  ovale — which  normally  close 
Boon  after  birth,  may  remain  patent  through- 
out life.  John  Cubnow. 

DEVONSHIBE  COLIC— A  synonym 
for  lead  colic,  which  has  arisen  firom  the  fre- 
quency of  lead-poisoning  in  that  county,  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  the  contamination  of  cider 
with  lead.    Bee  Lead,  Poisoning  by. 

DIABETES  IITSIFIDTTS  (Sta^atva,  I 
walk  with  the  legs  apart ;  Stod^i^f,  a  thing 
with  outstretched  legs,  a  pair  of  compasses, 
a  Biphon— whence  the  idea  of  free  now  is 
derived;  iTi«ipi<2u8, tasteless). — Stnon.:  Volj- 
mia,;  Ft.  Diabiteinaipide;  Diabitenonmcre; 
Ger.  Polyurie,  A  synonym  for  polyuria. 
See  FoLYUBiA. 

DIABETES  HEIJJTTTS  {Idaff^t ; 
and  fUKi,  honey). — Stnon.:  Glycosuria;  Fr. 
lyiabita;  Ger.  SamxucJierrukr. 

DEFiNiTioif. — The  term  Diabetes,  meaning 
an  excessive  flow  of  something,  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  pathological  condition  indicated 
by  an  excessive  flow  of  nrine.  It  has,  more- 
over, been  ahnost  wholly  limited  to  the  kind 
of  malady  characterised  by  the  presence  of  a 
notable  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  urine — a  con- 
dition more  strictly  described  by  the  term 
Diabetes  Mellitus.  Another  condition  is  some- 
times seen  where  no  sugar  is  to  be  found  in 
the  nrine,  which  is,  however,  excessive  in 
quantity.  This  is  designated  Diabetes  In- 
sipidus, or  (better)  Polyuria. 

Diabetes  is  a  malady  more  or  less  chronic, 
characterised  by  the  persistent  presence  of  a 
notable  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  which 
is  in  most  cases  markedly  abimdant.  It  is 
accompanied  by  thirst,  hunger,  and  bodily 
wasting.  If  mirelieved,  it  invariably  tends  to 
death.  The  ordinary  form  of  diabetea  is  thus 


to  be  distinguished  from  certdin  other  cc 
tions,  where,  for  instance,  a  sDiall,  or  h^ 
perceptible  trace  of  siigar  may  be  deiecK 
the  urine  ;  or  where,  yet  again.,  conside^i 
quantities  of  this  mbstance  may  be  dett 
occasionally,  and  for  a  alicirt  time  only, 
this  abnormal  couditLoo  the  term  glycosi 
which  is  often  also  emplisyed  to  dt&t!ribe 
ficial  diabetes,  bE^st  applies. 

General  Considkratioss. — Three  in 
tant  facts  lie  at  the  bottom  of  our  knuwl 
of  thepatholog>'  of  diabetes.    These  aw 

I.  That  grape  suyar  is  fguiid  io  the  hei 
human  body. 

II.  That  glycogen,  a  subfitanee  closely  s 
in  chemical  compositiou  io  grape  f^gar,  ie 
found  in  the  healthy  huinau  bodv. 

III.  That  both  of  these  may  be  formi 
the  healthy  human  body. 

Beyond  these,  certain  atber  fuirly  del 
propositions  may  be  mfide  :  — 

1.  Glycogen  ia  fonnd  moet  abundant 
the  liver,  insomuch  that,  with  due  pre 
tiona,  it  can  always  be  detected  there  : 
a  certain  time  sugar  tokcB  the  place  of 
cogen,  but  the  exact  mode  and  tiaie  of 
conversion  are  not  known. 

2.  Neverthi'lcBH,  it  is  iairly  i?eri:alii  thd 
sugar  called  ghicose  can  alwA  vs  be  deii 
in  the  liver ;  atill  more  certain  that  it  is 
found  in  the  blood  ;  but 

8.  This  sugar  never  appears  in  any  i 
ble  quantity  during  a  state  of  health  ic 
urine. 

4.  As  sugar  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  tt] 
ciable  quantity  in  any  other  of  the  e 
tions,  it  foUov'A : 

6.  That  this  sugar  must  disappear  ir 
body. 

6.  It  is  conim.DDly  Hsserted.  and,  npoi: 
whole,  beUevcd,  thnt  ms^r  is  leas  plentif 
venous  than  in  arterial  blood, 

7.  From  this,  if  true,  it  follows  thnt  e 
must  be  used  tip  tu  the  course  of  the  oir' 
tion. 

8.  "Where  the  combustion,  or  osidatioi 
curs  is  not  qiute  clear. 

9.  But  it  isplain  thp-t.from  h  fault  in  c 
direction,  SUgS-r  may  become  oveF-^abuc 
in  the  blood,  nnmely  : — 

(a)  By  oveT-proiiueiion,  or 

(6)  By  diminighfd  ccntatimptum. 

10.  The  over-production  and  tlie  dimini 
consimiption  of  sugar  in  the  body  may  de 
on  various  causes.  The  mnfit  mitable  of' 
are  (a)  an  inf  reaned  ingeation  nf  sacc^hi 
material  into  the  stojiinch  atitl  bowels.  \ 
out  a  corresponding  dogtniction;  ami  ih) 
an  alteration  of  nerve- influence  as  will  i 
pletely  modifj'  the  relative  proponjonB  o 
sugar  produced  itnd  the  sugar  destroyed. 

11.  With  an  g^ch^^  of  sugur  in  the  b 
only  one  easy  road  of  egress  from  the  bo 
available,  that  is,  byway  of  the  icidneya  ; 
this  is  not  a  sufficient  outlet  when  the 
great  superabundance  in  the  blood, 
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may  then  be  found  in  aJmost  arery  one  of  the 
secretions  or  excretions. 

12.  With  this  anaatanJ  disehw^  of  ragar 
there  is  nsaally  a  corresponding  discharge  of 

urine,  bnt  not  always. 

iS.  Thus  there  may  be  no  greatly  increaaed 
flow  of  urine,  yet  the  urine  may  be  rich  in 
sugar. 

14.  And  yet,  again,  there  may  be  a  eopious 
flow  of  mine  witihont  any  sngar,  as  in  poly- 
uria. 

15.  Hence  the  over-pT-oduction  or  the  dimin- 
ished consmnption  of  sugar  in  the  system  has 
no  necessary  connexion  with  increased  flow 
of  mine. 

16.  Both  the  abnormal  action  of  the  liver 
snd  that  of  the  kidneys  seem  in  the  msin  to 
dqtend  on  similar  bnt  not  identical  causes. 

17.  Both  seem  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  sympathetic,  but  the  special  fibres  are  not 
the  same  as  regards  the  two  oi^^s. 

(a)  In  the  case  of  the  liver,  the  fibres  seem 
to  originate  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  to  de- 
Bcoid  in  the  spinal  cord  to  the  lower  cervical 
or  upper  dorsal  vertebra,  thence  to  leave  the 
cord  to  join  the  gangUated  sympathetic,  and 
BO  ultimately  to  reach  the  liver. 

(i)  In  the  case  of  the  kidneys,  the  active 
fibres  proceed  farther  down  the  spinal  cord, 
but  are  ultimately  connected  with  the  great  ab- 
dominal plexus,  for  such  it  may  well  be  called, 
whence  the  fibres  proceed  to  the  kidneys. 

^TiOLOOT. — The  Classification  of  eases  of 
diabetes  according  to  causation  is  in  very 
many  eases  inaotically  impossible. 

As  to  the  eirenmBtanees  that  call  the  mor- 
bid processes  into  pli^,  we  know  very  little. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  disease  is 
much  more  fireqnent  among  men  than  among 
women,  and  among  the  middle-aged  than 
among  the  very  young  or  the  very  old. 
The  disease  is  very  much  more  fatal  in 
young  adults  than  in  those  over,  say,  forty- 
five.  That  the  disease  is  more  rife  in  certain 
districts  than  in  others  may  probably  be  best 
explained  by  its  undoubted  tendency  to  here- 
dity. This  heredity,  as  in  many  other  mala- 
dies, is  peculiar ;  the  diabetic  tendency  in  one 
branch  of  a  family  being  represented  in  an- 
other branch  by  various  nervous  disorders, 
especially  epilepsy  and  imbecUity. 

Of  the  so-called  exeiUng  causes  there  are 
two  of  the  first  rank,  namely,  injury  or  dis- 
ease of  the  brtun ;  and  mental  excitement, 
or,  perhaps  still  more,  worry.  Tumours  and 
other  local  brain-mischiefs  sometimes  give 
rise  to  a  filial  diabetes.  Certain  mental  emo- 
tions, at  once  powerful  and  prolonged,  which 
may  be  epitomised  in  the  single  word  '  strain,' 
apparently  act  as  exciting  causes  of  diabetes, 
such  as  oontiuuous  anxiety,  long-lasting  grief, 
or  excitement  followed  by  reaction.  Certain 
errors  of  diet — such  as  excessive  use  of  hydro- 
carbons, especially  siigar,  or  other  interfer- 
ence with  uie  laws  of  health,  may  originate 
a  btal  diabetes,  especially  in  those  who  have 
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any  here^tary  tendency  to  the  ^sease.  It 
is  possible  that  the  frequency  of  the  malady 
among  the  Jews  (as  noted  by  Seegen)  may 
be  accounted  for  on  dietetic  grounds. 

Anatomical  Chabactebs. — Many  patho- 
logical conditions  have  been  recorded  as 
occurring  in  those  who  had  been  the  sub- 
jects of  diabetes,  but  we  know  little  of  its 
real  pathology.  In  many  cases  nothing  which 
cw  be  direcuy  connected  with  the  diabetes 
has  been  found  poat  mortem.  Latterly  atten- 
tion has  been  mainly  directed  to  the  investi- 
gation of  certain  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
and  of  the  liver  itself.  Perhaps  the  most 
reliable  data  for  the  ordinary  anatomical 
appearances  ue  to  be  found  in  Seegen's  ana- 
lyns  of  Bokitansky's  experience,  embracing 
80  necropsies. 

Connected  with  the  frrotn  and  tpmal  eord 
various  lesions  have  been  found,  such  as 
tumours  of  different  kinds  pressing  on  the 
medulla,  and  softening,  with  or  Without  the 
marks  of  extravasated  blood.  In  some  cases 
extravasation  has  been  the  only  morbid 
change  discovered.  In  two  cases  under  the 
writer's  care  there  were  extravasations  of 
blood  in  the  spinal  canal  in  the  cervical  and 
upper  dorsal  regions,  and  the  same  was  ob- 
served in  another  case  tmder  the  care  of  a 
colleague.  In  one  of  these  there  was  very 
marked  softening  of  the  cord  in  the  regions 
named.  In  these  three  cases  death  took 
place  suddenly.  Dr.  Diddnson's  theory  of 
the  origin  of  diabetes  in  lesions  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  represented  by  enlarged  peri- 
vascular spases,  the  sites  of  existent  or  pre- 
existent  extravasations  of  blood  with  destruc- 
tion of  the  surrounding  nerve-tissue,  is  hardly 
tenable.  The  exploration  of  the  sympathetic 
system  has  not  been  more  satis&ctory. 

Bokitansky  found  (in  15  out  of  80  cases) 
that  the  Uver  vas  enlarged,  hypersemio,  and 
hard,  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  with  its  acini 
imperfectly  defined.  The  same  conditions 
were  present  in  the  cases  examined  by  the 
writer.  When  the  disease  has  lasted  a  long 
time,  the  Uver  may  be  smaller  than  natural. 
The  same  would  appear  to  hold  good  with 
regard  to  the  cells  themselves.  Early  in  the 
disease,  the  cells,  especially  in  the  outer  por- 
tions  of  tile  acini,  are  large,  plump,  and 
rounded,  instead  of  angular,  with  large  and 
distinct  nncleL  They  tend  to  assume  a  wine- 
red  colour  with  solution  of  iodine,  from  the 
presence  of  unchanged  glyoc^n.  There  are 
also  sometimes  found  signs  of  active  cell- 
growth  at  this  early  stage.  Later  the  cells 
seem  smaller,  and  as  if  undergoing  pigmen- 
tary degeneration. 

The  condition  of  the  pancreas  in  diabetes 
is  highly  interesting.  In  18  out  of  Rokitan- 
aky's  80  cases,  it  was  strikingly  small,  hard, 
and  bloodless ;  and  in  many  oases  it  has  bnen 
found  so  shrunken  and  altered  as  to  he  hardly 
recognisable  save  by  its  connexions.  Such 
was  the  case  in  one  instance  the  writer  has 
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seen,  and  In  all  his  other  eases  the  pancreas 
has  been  abnormal,  usually  contracted  here 
and  there,  hard  and  knotty.  In  one  case, 
however,  the  organ  was  enlarged  and  more 
snccolent  than  usual,  probably  the  first  stage 
of  the  mischief.  The  occurrence  of  so  im- 
portant pancreatic  changes  in  about  one-half 
the  cases  of  diabetes  would  seem  to  indicate 
more  than  a  casual  connexion  with  the  dis- 
ease. What  this  connexion  really  is  remains 
unascertained.  Klebs  has  associated  the 
changes  with  disease  of  the  cceUao  plexus. 
One  result  from  the  pancreatic  mischief  is 
inability  to  digest  fat.  This  was  seen  in  one 
of  the  oases  referred  to  above.  SmP4NCRea8, 
Diseases  of. 

The  hidneyB  'Bokitansky  foimd  diseased  in 
20  instances,  but  the  changes  were  not  uni- 
form. Usually  they  presented  the  ordinary 
indications  of  hypersmia,  being  enlarged, 
dark  red,  and  full  of  blood.  Occasionally 
there  were  signs  of  more  extensive  mischief, 
the  substance  of  the  kidney  as  well  as  its 
vessels  and  epitheUum  being  involved,  and 
the  organ  harder  than  natural.  Often  fatty 
changes  occur.  In  one  case  of  the  writer's 
amyloid  ohangea  had  b^on  in  the  Malpighian 
bodies. 

The  lungs  are  frequently  diseased :  in  only 
7  of  his  oases  did  lUudtansky  find  them  nor- 
mal ;  Dr.  Dickinson  only  twice  oat  of  27  in- 
stances. The  changee  included  all  stages, 
from  acute  or  chronic  pnenmonia,  to  the  for- 
mation of  numerous  cavities,  or  even  to  gan- 
grene. In  one  of  the  writer's  cases  the  whole 
of  the  upper  lobe  of  one  Itmg  was  converted 
into  a  huge  cavity  filled  with  solid  and  semi- 
fiuid  detritus,  having  no  gangrenous  odour. 
There  had  been  no  expectoration,  and  no 
hemorrhage,  though  vessels  were  exposed. 

The  $iomach  and  intestinal  canaZ  present 
little  beyond  the  ordimury  signs  of  recurrent 
or  chronic  catarrh — thickening,  mammilla- 
don,  and  slaty  pigmentation;  erosions  and 
ulcerations  may,  however,  occur. 

Sthptoms. — The  following  sketoh  oompre* 
bends  the  more  charaoteiistio  clinical  features 
of  diabetes ;  but  thne  are  often  important 
variatitnis  in  individual  oases,  though  a  cer- 
tain number  of  features  are  common  to  all : 
The  patient,  most  likely  a  male  between 
twenty  and  forty-five,  when  be  comes  before 
the  physician  has  in  all  probability  been 
suffering  from  the  disease  for  some  time; 
for  it  usually  comes  on  insidiously.  He  may 
say  that  he  has  been  in  failing  healtii  for  a 
varying  period  ;  that  he  has  been  very  thirsty, 
and  has  passed  much  water,  having  to  get  up 
repeatedly  for  this  purpose  during  the  night. 
Hia  appetite  has  been  more  than  hearty  ;  but 
bis  food  seems  to  do  him  no  good,  for  he  has 
been  constantly  growing  thinner,  and  he  feels 
weak  and  ill.  On  closer  examination  it  is 
fomid  that  he  is  daily  passing  as  mm^ 
haps  as  eight,  ten,  or  more  pints  of  unne, 
light  in  colour  and  of  a  peculiar  sweetish 
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odonr,  of  a  high  specific  gravily,  perhaps 
1040°,  and  containing  an  abimdanoe  of  sugar. 
The  ekin  is  dry  and  harsh ;  the  tongue  red 
and  glazed  or  shghtly  furred  ;  the  mouth  dry 
and  clammy ;  the  lips,  teeth,  and  gums  are 
covered  with  scanty,  sticky  mucus ;  the  breath 
is  often  sweetish,  or  it  may  be  unpleasant 
from  the  state  of  the  mouth  ;  the  bowels  are 
confined ;  and  the  countenance  wears  an  ex- 
pression of  weariness  and  fatigue. 

From  this  point  the  malady  may  pr^ress 
in  one  or  other  of  two  directions.  Under 
judicions  management  the  symptoms  may 
ameliorate.  Often  the  first  indication  of  im- 
provemeni  is  a  copious  perspiration;  the 
thirst  diminishes ;  less  urine  is  passed ;  the 
appetite  is  not  so  ravenous ;  the  sugar  de- 
creases in  quantity;  and  vnih  it  the  specific 
gravity  is  lessened.  Emaciation  ceases,  and 
the  patient  begins  to  regain  weight.  This 
auspicious  commencement  may,  with  time 
and  care,  end  in  a  more  or  less  complete 
return  to  health.  Unfortunately  there  is 
another  side  to  the  picture,  for,  notwith- 
standing all  our  efforts,  the  patient  often  goes 
from  bad  to  worse.  We  faU  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  sugar  beyond  a  certain  point. 
The  appetite  gets  more  and  more  voracious, 
especially  for  starchy  articles  of  food,  to 
obtain  wnich  the  patient  will  sometimes  lie 
or  steal,  and  yet  there  is  often  no  feeling 
of  satiety.  Sometimes  the  qtpetite  foils,  and 
then  emaciation  goes  on  still  more  rt^idly. 
All  sexual  power  and  feeling  have  long  ago 
been  lost,  me  testes  sometimes  undergoing 
almost  cranplete  atrophy.  The  harsh,  dry, 
and  itchy  skin  becomes  the  seat  of  boils,  or 
even  of  carbuncles.  Often  the  sigjit  is  iigtired 
by  cloudiness  of  the  refractive  media,  es- 
pecially of  the  lens,  or  by  retinitis  and  other 
morbid  changes.  All  this  time  the  tem- 
perature is  low,  perhaps  sub-normal;  but 
towards  the  later  stages  of  the  malady  it 
often  rises.  Such  a  rise  indicates  the  ac- 
cession of  a  formidable  ocnnplioation  which 
might  almost  be  said  to  be  the  natural  ter- 
mination of  diabetes.  This  superadded  mis- 
ehief  is  a  peculiar  insidious  kind  of  pneu- 
monia, resraobling  acute  pneumonic  phthisis, 
and  giving  rise  to  local  signs  resembling  those 
characteristic  of  that  malady.  The  progress 
of  this  lung-mischief  is  rapid ;  the  fever 
increases;  and  often  there  is  irrepressible 
diarrh<Ba,  sometimes  of  fatty-looking  matter. 
As  the  end  approaches,  the  sugar  usually 
disappears  from  the  urine,  which  may  become 
albuminous  and  scanty.  There  may  even  be 
some  oedema  of  the  extremities.  The  end 
often  comes  swiftly,  and  without  warning, 
by  acute  pneumonia,  or  by  what,  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  we  call  diabetic  coma,  or 
more  slowly  by  gradual  exhaustion.  After 
the  onset  of  pmmonary  symptoms  it  is  never 
very  long  delayed.  Suoh  may  be  said  to  be 
the  ord^arv  eonrse  of  a  well-marked  ease  of 
diabetes.   There  are  oases  slighter,  where  the 
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history  is  different ;  bat  in  both  sets  of  oases 
there  are  certain  symptoms,  which  demand 
ftirther  eonnderatton  than  has  just  been 
given  them. 

The  Urine. — The  characteristio  of  the 
urine  in  diabetes  is  the  presence  in  it  of 
sugar  in  notable  quantity,  though  this  yaiies 
greatly  in  different  cases.  In  the  earliest 
and  lightest  forms  of  diabetes,  small  quan- 
titieB  of  sugar  may  be  passed  now  and  again, 
SB  after  a  meal  or  the  consmuption  of  an 
mrasoal  quantity  of  starchy  or  saccharine 
fi)od;  but  the  sugar  mqr  eonudetely  dis- 
appear in  the  interval,  or  may  do  so  finally 
by  the  use  of  an  i^TiirrHLl  diet*  The  sugar 
tiins  excreted  is  glucose  of  tiie  land  called 
dextrose,  from  turning  polarised  light  to  the 
right,  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
aod  easily  ferments.  When  diabetic  urine  is 
allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm  place,  fermenta- 
tion soon  sets  in,  gas  being  disengaged,  and 
yeast  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
The  proportion  of  sugar  to  urine  is  usually 
from  8  to  12  per  cent.,  but  varies ;  the  total 
quantity  passed  amounting  to  20  or  25 
onncfm,  or  even  more.  Its  presence  in  such 
jsupcnrtion  causes  an  increased  specific  gca- 
Tiiy,  though  this  is  not  iuTariably  the  case, 
inasmuch  as  it  may  vary  from  1008  to  1060 
or  1070.  Along  with  the  presence  of  sogwr, 
wa  almost  invariably  find  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  the  nrine.  But  neither  is  this  an 
invariable  feature  of  diabetes,  for  sugar  may 
exist  with  a  normal  quantity  of  urine,  con- 
stituting the  so-called  ti«a&efe«<2e(»pte7M.  But 
in  most  cases  there  is  a  marked  increase,  the 
quantity  passed  amounting  to  eight,  ten,  or 
fifteen  pints  daily;  and  even  tbe  highest  of 
these  rates  has  been  greatly  exceeded.  With  an 
excessive  amount  of  urine,  its  colour  becomes 
lighter;  sometimes  it  has  a  &int  greenish 
tint,  and  when  passed  is  quite  clear.  On 
standing  there  is  no  ordinary  sediment, 
tbou^  as  already  said,  sporules  of  yeast  may 
be  d^onted  after  a  time.  There  ia,  on  the 
whol^  an  excess— scnuetimes  a  large  excess 
— of  urea;  and  if  the  quantity  of  nrine  passed 
be  small,  deposits  of  uric  acid  or  of  tbe 
■morphous  urates  may  appear.  Very  great 
inconvenience  may  arise  in  diabetic  females, 
or  even  in  males,  by  the  arrest  of  saccharine 
urine  about  the  external  genitals,  producing 
a  raw  or  eezematous  condition  of  the  inside 
of  the  thighs  and  groins.  The  nrine,  being 
also  almost  invariably  acid,  is  highly  irritat- 
ing to  the  raw  and  swollen  parts.  Enuresis 
is  common,  especially  at  night,  and  among 
diabetic  children.  Albumen  makes  its  ap- 
pearance sometimes  in  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  or  in  its  later  stages. 

The  DigesUve  Orgem*.—  As  the  correlative 
of  the  unusual  flow  of  urine  ve  have  also,  as 
a  mariced  and  early  symptom  of  diabetoe, 
extreme  thirst,  a  thirst,  too,  which  cannot  be 
satisfied,  for  apparently  th«  more  the  patient 
drinks  the  greater  is  tbe  thirst.   This  sensa- 
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tton  is  in  some  part  due  to  the  dry  and 
clammy  condition  of  the  mouth,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  reheve.  Hunger,  or  even  a 
voracious  desire  for  food,  is  usually  a 
prominent  feature  in  diabetes,  but  is  not 
mvariably  present,  and  in  the  later  stages 
there  may  be  complete  loss  of  appetite, 
amounting  to  a  loathing,  especially  for  a 
restricted  diet.  It  is  often  impossible  to 
satisfy  tbe  intense  craving  for  food,  and 
should  satiety  be  attained  the  sensation  lasts 
but  for  a  little  time.  The  mouth  is  usually 
dry  and  parched,  the  saliva  being  soaut^  and 
tenacious.  Often  particles  of  food  are  re- 
tained about  tbe  teeth,  and  there  putrefy, 
giving  rise  to  unpleasant  odours.  The 
buccal  fluid  is  almost  always  acid  instead 
of  alkaline,  probably  from  the  formation  of 
lactic  acid.  The  tongue  is  rarely  perfectly 
natural.  Seegen  describes  it  as  ueuaUy 
thickened  and  increased  in  volume,  wim 
fissures  and  glazed  blood-red  islands  on  its 
sur&ce,  which,  however,  may  present  a 
general  coating.  The  teeth  oilen  fall  out 
without  pain,  from  the  retraction  of  the  gums, 
and  are  singularly  liable  to  caries.  Digestion 
is  usually  good,  except  during  catarrh  of  the 
Bt<nnach,  which  is  a  rather  frequent  condition. 
Constipation  ia  the  rule  in  diabetes,  often  to 
a  trouDlesome  extent.  This  arises  partly 
from  the  deficiency  of  water  in  tbe  bbwef; 
partly  also  from  the  small  quantity  of  fieca] 
residue  from  an  exclusively  meat  diet. 
Diarrhoea,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  uncom- 
mon, and  rajttdly  diminishes  the  patient's 
strength. 

Qeneral  Sym-ptoma,  —  Emaciation  is  an 
earl^  and  marked  symptom  of  diabetes,  but 
not  mvariably  so,  for  diabetes  often  occurs  and 
persists  in  stout  persons,  without  removing 
the  obesity.  These  are  cases  of  the  more 
tractable  kind,  the  patients  being  usually 
somewhat  advanced  in  life.  Their  complete 
cure  is  seldom  efTected,  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  suffer  greatly  from  the  malady.  Though 
Uie  emaciation  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  re- 
moval of  fitt,  and  in  part  to  the  abstraction  of 
water  from  the  tissues,  there  seems  w  be  also 
an  actual  waste  of  muscular  substance,  espe- 
cially in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease. 
With  (bis  emaciation  are  associated  weak- 
ness, weariness,  and  disinclination  to  exertion. 
These  are  often  among  the  earliest  symptoms 
of  tbe  disease,  and  may  occur  long  before 
wasting  is  noticed,  but  increase  markedly 
towards  the  close  of  the  malady.  From 
various  causes  {one  being,  doubtless,  weaken- 
ing of  the  heart),  cedema  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties may  occur,  with  or  without  albuminuria. 
Oangrene  of  the  extremities,  of  the  se^iile 
kind,  has  been  observed. 

Setpiraiory  Apparatua. — "With  regard  to 
the  respiratory  orgfuis,  a  peculiar  apple-  or 
hay-like  odour  of  the  breath  is  sometimes  ob- 
served, probably  arising  from  the  production 
of  acetone  mixed  with  aloohoL  But  the  most 
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tenons  pulmonary  syuiptomB  axe  those  of 
phthisis,  resultlD^  from  a  more  or  less  chronic 
pneumonia.  This  mischief  ia  usually  indi- 
cated by  a  nightly  rise  in  the  temperature, 
bat  otherwise  may  remain  for  a  time  almost 
latent.  It  is  most  common  in  the  young,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  disease.  The  expec- 
torated matters  may  contain  sugar.  Gangrene 
of  the  lung,  or  a  form  of  necrosis  of  the  lung- 
tissues,  has  been  noticed.  With  this  form  of 
i^emgrene  the  sputum  may  be  odourless. 

Skin. — The  skin  is  usually  dry  and  sciu^y, 
often  extremely  itchy ;  wounds  inflicted  by 
scratching  heal  with  difficulty.  Copious  sac- 
charine sweat  is  observed  in  a  certain  number 
of  instances.  There  ia  a  marked  tendency  to 
the  formation  of  boils  and  carbuncles.  Boils 
often  occur  early  in  the  disease,  and  may  give 
the  clue  to  the  existence  of  diabetes.  Car- 
buncles occurring  late  in  the  disease  may  be 
the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

Nervous  Syttem  and  Special  Senses. — The 
sight  is  often  affected  in  diabetes,  most  fre- 
quently by  the  formation  of  diabetic  cataract. 
Operations  in  such  cases  do  badly  till  the 
disease  is  cured,  and  are  seldom  teied,  for  the 
cataract  occurs  late  in  the  disease,  and  ad- 
vances rapidly.  A  form  of  retinitis  not  unlike 
that  of  albummuria  is  sometimes  found.  Other 
forms  of  imperfect  vision  of  imcertain  origin 
occur  in  diabetes.  Thny  go  by  the  general 
term  of  diabetic  amblyopia. 

Along  with  the  physical,  the  mental  powers 
fail,  and  the  moral  sentiments  become  blunted, 
which,  to  the  friends  of  the  patient,  is  not  the 
least  distressing  feature  of  Uie  malady. 

Genital  Organs. — Early  in  the  history  of 
the  disease,  sexual  appetite  disappears, 
and  sexual  power  soon  fails  in  the  mole — 
but  with  improvement  this  may  return.  In 
the  advanced  stages  amenorrhtxa  is  not  un- 
usual amongst  females. 

CoHPucATiONB. —  Beversi  of  the  symptoms 
just  described  are  regarded  by  some  authori- 
ties as  complications  of  diabetes  rather  than 
as  belonging  essentially  to  the  disease.  Buoh 
are  especiaJiy  diabetic  cataract  and  ambly- 
opia, boils  and  carbuncles,  and  the  chronic 
pnetimonia  or  phthisis  in  which  diabetes  so 
frequently  ends. 

Amongst  the  intercurrent  diseases  that 
are  specially  to  be  watched  for  and  seriously 
regarded,  one  of  the  most  important  is  albu- 
minuria, tlie  appearance  of  which  may  en- 
courage a  false  pro^osis,  from  the  foU  in 
specific  gravity  of  the  urine  that  attends  it. 

Diabetic  Coma. — This  is  a  not  infrequent 
terminal  symptom  of  diabetes.  It  is  more 
liable  to  occur  in  the  early  stages  of  severe 
caeea  in  young  persons.  It  is  especially  noted 
after  muscular  exertion,  and  after  the  first 
adoption  of  an  auti-diabetic  diet.  ConBtii>a- 
tion  predisposes  to  its  development.  Cases 
of  diabetic  coma  are  divided  into  tliree  groups. 
In  the  first  group  the  attack  begins  with  head- 
ache or  epigastric  pain  and  nausea,  followed 
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by  a  great  feeling  of  anxiety^  or  by  restlessf 
and  perhaps  delirium,  after  which  a  pec;u 
dyspncea  sets  in.  The  djspntEa  affects  b 
inspiration  and  expiration,  and  no  phys 
cause  can  be  found  fcir  it  nu  exottiin&tiGt 
the  chest,  and  there  ia  usually  uo  cyanv 
Comatose  symptoms  then  come  nn,  wl 
gradually  deepeci.  The  pulse  is  much  qu 
ened,  and  the  temperHtiire  is  abnormal.  ' 
coma  generally  end^  fatally  within  fwrtj-ci 
hours,  and  only  a  few  cooes  have  been  Itnc 
to  recover.  Tbe  symptouis  of  iho  sec 
group  closely  reBetnble  those  of  renoj  iiratt 
The  dyspnoBa  is  not  so  well  marked  as  in 
preceding  form.  The  pntient  complain: 
general  weakness,  becomes  drowsy,  Ia] 
into  a  state  of  coma  with  low  temperature 
small  pulse,  and  soon  dit^s-  The  third  fi 
exhibits  all  the  syuiptDins  of  acute  alcob 
intoxication.  The  pntient  dwB  nnt  ahow 
same  musculfir  ueakiKii^a  aa  is  nha^rvet^ 
the  two  precediui;  furms.  He  Rttot'ked  i 
denly  by  great  excitement,  etagi^eriiif^  ^ait^ 
drunken  delirium.  Gradually  drowsin^ita 
coma  develop  as  in  the  other  forms,  and  d« 
ensues.  In  all  iiw^a  fonus,  and  during 
preceding  the  attuck,  a  peculiar  sM'eet  su 
resembling  chUirofurcu,  is  p(;rceived  in 
breath.  The  uriiif;  has  a  Himilar  odour; 
it  gives  the  so-calletl:  '  acetone  re.nclion  '  ^ 
perchloride  of  iron — that  is,  wheu  a  boIu 
of  perchloride  of  iron  is  added  in  esc^i 
deep  red  port-wine  poloiir  is  produced. 

The  patholi>g^'  of  diabetic  coma  has  \ 
much  debated.  Kussiuaiit  beHevod  that 
symptoms  were  due  to  the  presence  of  i 
tone  in  the  blood ;  bu£  it  has  been  sbi 
that  other  HubEtitnces  besidvFi  ncetuiie  j 
the  peculiar  roctitm  with  perchloride  of  i 
The  blood  of  diabetit-s  has  been  often  obfii» 
to  contain  excessive  quantitii^is  of  fat.  J 
Sanders  and  Hamilton  described  a  cas< 
diabetic  coma,  in  which  much  fat  was  fo 
in  the  blood,  and  numerous  fat-emboli  v 
seen  in  the  pulnioDary  capillaricBi  and  t 
suggested  that  fut-enihtili  in  the  luni^ 
brain  were  the  I'auae  of  the  aymptuius,  Sim 
cases  have  been  described  by  otliers.  ] 
Dreschfeld  and  Toylorj  however,  wete  unj 
to  find  fat-embuli  in  seven  cases  exAminoe 
them,  although  the  blood  was  excerdiugly  i 
in  fat. 

Diagnosis. — The  diogncisiH  of  diaheten 
pende  on  the  discovery  of  sugar,  in  aoti 
quantity,  in  thf  urine  of  the  patient.  Bn( 
fore  the  invest ij^n lion  for  sugMrisnndertal 
there  have  usually  been  ohser\"ed  by  Hip 
tient  some  of  the  t^arly  indications  of  diab^ 
of  which  the  following  are  the  most  Erequ 
though  no  one  defiidlc  symptom  invartj 
heralds  the  disease  :  (1)  drynesN  nf  the  mo 
and  thirst;  (2)  bodily  wc^eknesa  nnd  gmc 
emaciation;  (3)  dryness  of  Bkiu,  with  itcli 
and  a  tendency  to  Hucceasive  tropa  of  bo 
(4)  urination  in  increased  quantity,  the  m 
being  of  a  greeuieh-yellow  lint,  wilh  the  od 
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doscnlMd;  (6)  defects  of  viBion.  Occasionally 
the  attention  of  the  patient  is  drawn  to  the 
state  of  his  nrine  by  Uie  attraction  it  preBents 
to  ante,  flies,  and  other  insects ;  or  by  the 
formation  of  white  spots  of  sugar  on  his  dress 
and  boots  left  by  the  urine  on  evaporation. 

We  must  not  forget  that  in  true  diabetes 
we  find  sugar  in  notable  quantity.  There 
are  often  present  in  the  nrine  other  reducing 
agents  (such  as  uric  acid  and  colouring  mat- 
ters), so  that  the  amount  of  sugar  detected 
must  be  such  ae  to  admit  of  no  doubt  what- 
ever. Again,  the  presence  of  the  sugar  must 
be  persistent,  hence  a  single  examination  will 
not  suffice  for  diagnosis  unless  sugar  be  found 
in  large  quantity.  It  may  so  happen  that  the 
patient  when  seen  is  not  psoaing  sugar,  from 
the  infloenee  of  restricted  diet,  or  feam  some 
other  cause,  such  as  pneumonia  or  other 
iev«nsh  condition.  It  is  then  best  to  examine 
the  urine  passed  an  hour  or  two  after  a  meal, 
or  even  to  permit  the  use  of  starchy  food  for 
a  day  or  two,  so  that  the  constitutional  pro- 
cHvities  of  the  patient  may  be  the  better  ascer- 
tained. To  determine  the  existence  of  sugar 
is  not  enough :  it  is  always  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  passed,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
doe  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  and  to 
judge  of  the  effects  of  treatment. 

Qnalitatiye  Teeting  for  Sugar.—The 
preeenee  of  sugar  in  the  urine  may  be  de- 
tected in  Tarions  ways.  When  sacoharine 
urine  ia  mixed  with  yeast  and  kept  in  awarm 
jdace,  it  speedily  ferments,  with  production 
of  alcohol  and  erolntion  of  carbonic  acid ; 
and  as  no  other  sabstance  is  capable  of  under- 
going this  transformation,  the  occurrence  of 
fermentation  with  yeast  is  certain  woof  of 
the  presence  of  sugar.  The  signs  of  fermen- 
tation are  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  the 
lowering  of  the  specific  gravity.  By  the 
latter  of  these  two  signs  considerably  less 
than  one  per  cent,  of  sugar  can  be  detected 
in  the  urine.  The  method  of  carrying  out 
this  test  is  fully  described  under  the  head  of 
quantitative  testing. 

Moore*»  or  jBeller*9  te$t. — When  sao- 
durine  nrine  is  boiled  with  liquor  potaesn 
the  sugar  is  decomposed,  and  a  compound  is 
finrmed,  giving  its  colour,  black  or  brown,  to 
the  fluid.  A  convenient  test-tube  is  filled 
«ie-third  full  with  the  urine,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  liquor  potasss  ia  added.  The 
two  should  then  be  well  mixed  by  shaking, 
and  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  applied  to  the 
upper  portion  of  the  mixed  fluids.  If  sugar 
be  prraent  this  portion  will  gradually  darken, 
the  tint  assumed  varying  in  depth  according 
to  the  quantity  of  sugar  present.  This  test 
is  very  convenient,  but  it  is  liable  to  several 
objections,  notably  these : — (a)  It  is  far  from 
ddicate,  requiring  as  much  as  three  parts  in 
a  dionsand,  or  a  grain  and  a  half  of  sugar  to 
the  ounce,  to  afford  any  satisfactory  indica- 
tion, (b)  It  is  practically  useless  for  quan- 
titative pniposes,  though  the  plan  has  been 
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tried  of  comparing  the  colour  prodnced  with 
the  colours  of  s^utions  c<mtaining  known 
qaantiticB  of  sugar,  as  is  done  in  the  Kessler 
process  for  subBtances  producing  ammonia 
and  its  allies,  (c)  It  is  Uable  to  two  notable 
fallacies.  (1)  High-coloured  urine  ia  always 
darkened  in  tint,  sometimes  blackened,  by 
boiling  with  liquor  potaasie.  (2)  Liquor 
potasase  very  often  contains  lead,  which  is 
liable  to  be  converted  into  black  aulphide 
when  boiled  with  caustic  potash,  if  albumen 
or  any  organic  matter  be  present  in  the 
urine.  The  former  of  these  risks  cannot  well 
be  obviated;  the  latter  may,  by  first  testing 
the  purity  of  the  liqnor  potassce,  and  keep- 
ing it  in  green  glass  instead  of  white  ^aas 
bottles. 

Indigo-earmine  test. — If  a  solution  of  in- 
digo-cumine  be  rendered  alkaline  by  car- 
bonate of  sodium,  and  boiled  with  a  small 
quantify  of  grape'sugar,  the  indigO'blue  be- 
comes reduced  to  indigo-white,  and  causes 
the  bine  solution  to  assume  a  yellow  colour.  ^ 
Thia  teat,  originally  introduced  by  Mulder, 
has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  George  Oliver, 
who  makes  use  of  it  in  the  convenient  form  of 
test-papers.  Two  test-papere,  one  saturated 
with  indigo-carmine,  and  the  other  with  car. 
bonate  of  sodium,  at«  digested  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  the  result  being  a  clear 
blue  solution.  To  this  one  drop  of  the  sus- 
pected urine  is  added,  and  tne  mixtures 
boiled ;  if  sugar  be  present  the  blue  colour 
will  snccessively  give  place  to  reddish-violet, 
different  shades  of  red,  and  finally  to  a  pale 
yellow  tint.  On  standing,  the  solution  re- 
absorbs oxygen  from  the  air,  and  gradually 
returns  to  its  original  blue. 

Picric  acid  teat. — This  test  was  introduced 
by  Dr.  George  Johnson.  The  principle  of  the 
method  depends  on  the  power  of  grape-sugar 
to  change  a  yellow  solution  of  picric  acid,  in 
the  presence  of  caustic  potash,  to  a  red  solu. 
tion  of  picramio  acid — and  the  depth  of  the 
red  colour  varies  with  the  amount  of  sugar 
present.  Dr.  Johnson  has  also  applied  this 
method  for  qnantitatiTe  determination.  The 
test  is,  however,  less  delicate  than  that  of 
Febling,  to  be  presentiy  described. 

Trommer^9  teat. — Equal  volumes  of  the 
snapeoted  urine  and  hquor  potaasse  are  mixed 
together  in  a  test-tube  with  a  few  drops  of  a 
10  per  cent,  eohition  of  sulphate  of  copper. 
Heat  is  then  applied  ;  and,  if  sugar  be  pre- 
sent, when  the  boiling-point  is  reached  an 
orange -coloi]red  precipitate  of  suboxide  of 
copper  is  produced.  This  mode  of  applying 
the  copper-test  is,  however,  far  inferior  to  the 
following. 

FehUng'a  teat  or  method. — This  testing 
fluid  may  be  procured  ready-made,  but  the 
following  is  the  formula  for  it,  as  sUghtly 
modified  by  Dr.  Pavy,  and  fitted  for  daily 
use : — Five  grains  of  sulphate  of  copper,  ten 
grains  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potassium,  and 
,  two  drachms  of  liqaOTpotaasB.  A  more  exact 
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formalawillbegivenfartheroo.  Tbefliiidthns 
formed  is  of  an  intense  blue  colour,  clear  and 
bright.  When  the  teBt-fluid  is  to  be  used,  a 
email  quantity  of  it  should  first  be  raised  to  the 
boiling-point,  because  by  prolonged  keeping 
the  tartaric  acid  undergoes  change,  a  sub- 
stance  being  formed  from  it  which  is  capable 
of  reducing  copper,  and  might  give  rise  to 
oonfiision.  But  if  on  boiling  the  test-fluid 
no  copper  is  thrown  down,  the  suspected 
orine  Biioald  be  added  drop  by  drop,  the 
mixed  fluid  being  at  the  boiling-point.  If 
augar  be  present  in  quantity,  it  will  throw 
down  the  copper  in  the  form  of  a  red  or 
orange  precipitate.  The  quantity  of  urine 
added  must  never  exceed  the  bulk  of  the 
test-fluid,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  fluid 
should  be  heated,  so  as  to  contrast  with  the 
lower  portion.  Should  suboxide  of  copper 
be  thrown  down  when  the  test-fluid  is  boded, 
the  fluid  must  be  filtered  before  adding  the 
suspected  urine,  or,  still  better,  a  new  fluid 
be  prepared.  To  obviate  as  far  as  possible 
such  inconveniencei,  the  ouprio  and  alkaline 
fluids  siiould  be  kept  in  separate  bottles  until 
about  to  be  used. 

When  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  urine 
IB  very  smaU,  as  may  occur  in  ordinary  dia- 
betes after  long  fasting  or  the  use  of  a  rigidly 
restricted  diet,  or  during  an  access  of  fever, 
still  more  minute  precautions  must  be  taken. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  to  use  a  great 
excess  of  the  test.  When  the  copper  solution 
is  added  drop  by  drop  to  a  healthy  urine,  at 
a  boihng  heat,  the  blue  colour  is  immediately 
discharged,  although  not  a  particle  of  sugar 
be  present,  and  the  urine  assumes  a  deep 
amber  tint.  The  degree  to  which  urines 
exercise  this  decolorising  property  over  Feh- 
ling's  test  variw  vrith  their  concentration. 
A  dense  urine  (sagar  free)  will  discharge  the 
coloar  from  nearly  its  own  bulk  of  F(^ling's 
standard  solution ;  bat  even  the  most  dilute 
urines  have  a  considerable  power  this  way. 
To  avoid  this  &llacy,  and  secure  an  excess  of 
the  test,  the  most  certain  method  is  to  heat 
the  solution  first,  as  already  recommended, 
and  to  add  the  suKpected  urine  afterwards — 
and  never  to  add  more,  but  always  something 
less,  than  the  bulk  of  the  test-solution.  The 
mixture  is  then  again  raised  to  the  boiling- 
point.  It  then  changes  (if  sugar  be  present) 
to  an  intense  opaque  yellowish-green,  and 
slowly  a  bright  yellow  deposit  subsides.  If 
the  urine  contain  less  than  half  a  grain  per 
cent,  the  precipitation  does  not  take  place 
immediately,  but  occurs  as  the  Uqnid  cools— 
in  five,  ten,  or  twenty  minutes — and  the 
manner  of  the  change  is  peculiar.  First 
the  mixture  loses  its  tninsparency  and  passes 
from  a  clear  olive-green  to  a  milky  opacity. 
This  green  milky  appearance  is  quite  charac- 
teristic of  sugar.  Some  of  the  natural  urinary 
ingredients  have  a  certain  power  of  reducing 
the  oxide  of  copper  to  a  state  of  suboxide,  md 
of  becoming  thereby  a  source  of  follacy  in 
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using  this  test  for  the  detection  of  sugar.  But 
this  fallacy  is  easUy  avoided  by  not  prolong- 
ing the  ebullition.  The  fluid  should  simply 
be  raised  to  the  boiling-point,  and  then  allowed 
to  slowly  cool.  If  suoh  a  proceeding  &il  to 
yield  an  indication  of  sugar,  no  amount  of 
iKHling  will  develop  a  tr^tworthy  reaction. 
An  increased  delicacy  can  be  imparted  to  thia 
method  by  the  following  process,  first  sug- 
gested by  Beegen.  The  urine  is  repeatedly 
filtered  through  animal  charcoal  until  it  is 
completely  colourless.  A  little  pore  water 
is  then  passed  through  the  filter,  and  to  this 
water  the  test  is  applied  in  the  osual  way. 
An  exceedingly  minute  trace  of  sugar  (0*01 
per  cent.)  can  be  detected  by  this  procedure. 

Quantitative  Testing  for  Sugar. — 
Fehling'8  voMmeWxc  *n<(Ao(i.— Thia  method, 
now  in  common  use,  is  founded  on  the  fact 
that  the  proportion  in  which  sugar  reduces 
copper  is  constant.  One  equivalent  of  grape- 
sugar  decomposes  exactly  ten  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  or  160  parts  by  weight  of  grape-sugar 
decompose  1246*8  parts  by  weight  of  sul^ihata 
of  atypfet.  This  being  borne  in  mind,  and  a 
copper  solution  of  known  strength  being  used, 
it  18  easy  to  determine  the  quantity  of  augsi 
in  any  gi'ron  specimen  of  urine.  The  quan- 
tities may  be  calculated  according  to  the 
metric  s,^-sC£m,  or  by  grains  and  minima.  If 
we  adopt  the  metric  system,  our  fluid  will 
consist  of  the  following  ingredients  : — 

Sulphate  of  Copper  (crj'stals)  40  grammes. 

Tartrate  of  Potassium  (neutral)  160 
grammes. 

Liquor  Sodie  (sp.  gr.  1*12)  750  grammes. 

Water  to  1164*5  cubic  centimetres. 

These  should  be  carefully  mixed ;  or,  what 
is  better,  the  copper  and  alkaline  solutions 
are  made  separately,  so  that  five  cubic  centi- 
metres of  each,  or  ten  of  the  mixed  fluids, 
will  exactly  decompose  "OS  gramme  or  60 
milligrammes  of  sugar. 

According  to  the  English  system  of  mea- 
surement. Dr.  Pavy's  solution  is  the  most 
convenient.  It  consists  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
820  grains,  dissolved  in  ten  ounces  of  distilled 
water;  and  tartrate  of  potassiimi  (neutral), 
640  grains,  with  caustic  potash  1280  grains, 
also  dissolved  in  ten  ounces  of  distilled  water. 
These  fluids  may  be  kept  separate  or  mixed. 
In  mixing,  the  copper  should  be  added  to  the 
alkaline  solution,  not  vice  versd,  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  any  precipitate.  One  hun- 
dred minims  of  this  mixed  fluid  are  decom- 
posed by  half  a  grain  of  sugar.  Only  aminim 
measure  and  a  porcelain  capsule,  or  other 
vessel  which  will  stand  heat,  are  required  for 
Dr.  Pavy's  solution  in  the  procedure,  which  is 
as  follows :  Most  specimens  (tf  diabetic  urine, 
containing  too  much  sugar  for  accurate  test- 
ing, first  require  dilution  with  water ;  and  the 
most  convenient  degree  of  dilution  is  when 
one-tenth  of  the  fluid  is  urine.  Next  put 
ten  cubic  centimetres  of  the  metric  copper 
solution,  or  one  hundred  minims  of  Pavy's 
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solution,  carefiiUy  meaaured,  in  a  amall  porce- 
lain  capsnle.  The  fluid  bem^  deep  blue  is  oetter 
ibr  dilation,  00  as  to  '^inniTiiah  the  intensity  of 
tint.  Of  oonrse  this  does  not  alter  the  quan- 
tity ooppoT  present  in  it.  The  porcelain 
capsnle  wiui  its  contents  is  to  be  placed  on  an 
iron  retort-stand,  at  snch  a  level  that  the  flame 
of  a  spirit'lamp  will  easily  play  on  the  capsule. 
Meanwhile  a  pipette,  graduated  from  above 
downwards,  either  in  minima  or  cubic  centi- 
metres, is  filled  up  exactly  to  the  0  in  the 
graduated  scale  with  the  diluted  urine.  When 
the  solution  of  copper  is  boUing,  the  urine  is 
added  to  it  from  the  pipette,  drop  by  drop, 
stirring  carefhlly  the  while,  until  signs  are 
shown  of  a  decoloration  of  the  cupric  solution. 
The  moment  all  the  copper  has  been  thrown 
down  as  suboxide,  and  all  shade  of  blue  or 
green  has  disappeared*  the  addition  of  the 
dOnted  urine  ia  stopped*  and  the  quantity 
slreody  used  read  off  on  tiie  graduated  pipette. 
To  ascertain  the  quantity  of  su^r  in  the  urine 
it  now  a  simple  ealcnliraon.  we  know  how 
much  urine  has  been  employed  in  reducing 
the  10  cubic  centimetres,  or  the  100  minims,  of 
the  onprio  fluid,  but  these  measures  represent 
exactly  60  milligrammes  and  half  a  grain  of 
sugar  respectively.  The  quantity  contained 
ia  the  d^uted  nrine  being  hence  deduced, 
multiplj  this  by  ten,  to  get  the  quantity  con- 
tained m  the  urine  as  passed.  Next  multiply 
by  the  total  quantity  of  urine  passed  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  to  ascertain  the  full  amoimt  of 
sugar  passed  in  this  period.  In  all  such  ana- 
lyses ihe  sample  examined  should  be  taken 
from  the  mixed  urine  passed  during  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours.  That  passed  after  pro- 
longed fasting  is  the  richest,  that  p&saed  three 
or  four  bonrs  after  m  meal  the  poorest,  in 
BOgar. 

BaherW  a  fermentation  method. — We  have 
already  noticed  the  fermentation  method  for 
demonstrating  the  existence  of  sugar  in  urine. 
Sir  William  Boberts  has  also  devised  from  it 
a  highly  accurate  quantitative  process.  It  is 
as  foUows : — 

Put  about  four  otmoes  of  the  suspected 
mine  into  a  clean  eight-  or  twelve-ounce  glass 
bottle.  Introduce  a  piece  of  dry  Q-erman 
^east,  about  the  size  of  a  cob-nut,  but  divided 
into  small  pieces.  Cork  the  bottle  with  a 
grooved  cork  to  allow  the  escape  of  gas.  Fill 
a  companion  bottle  quite  full  with  the  urine. 
Cork  quite  tightly,  and  set  the  two  side  by 
side  fiu'  twen^-fbmr  hours  in  a  warm  placc^ 
Ab  mantelpiece  wiU  do.  By  the  end  of  that 
time  fermentation  will  probably  have  ceased, 
and  the  yeast  &llen  to  me  bottom.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  two  specimens  must  now 
be  carefully  taken  with  an  accurate  urinome- 
ter,  that  of  the  unHermented  bottle  being  taken 
as  the  standard.  The  fermented  urine  will 
have  lost  density  frx>mtwo  causes:  First,  the 
sugar  which  gave  the  increased  specific  gravity 
has  been  destroyed ;  and,  second,  in  its  place 
have  been  formed  aloohol,  which  is  lighter 
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than  water,  and  carbonic  acid,  which  has  es- 
caped. Mvery  degree  of  specific  gravity  thua 
loat  repreaenU  a  ^rtUnofattgarin  the  ounce 
of  uTvne.  Thus,  if  there  is  a  loss  of  twenty- 
five  degrees  of  specific  gravity,  the  urine 
would  contain  twenty-five  grains  of  sugar  in 
each  ounce.  Multiply  this  by  the  total  number 
of  ounces  passed,  to  get  the  amonnt  of  sugar 
discharged  diftm.  This  plan  is  especially 
nsefiU  for  noting  the  quantity  of  sugar  passed 
day  by  day,  and  can  be  easily  tmdertaken  by 
the  patient  or  his  friends. 

EatimaOon  by  the  polariacope. — A  plan  of 
estimating  sugar  employed  a  good  deal  abroad 
depends  upon  the  power  of  diabetic  sugar  to 
turn  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right. 
The  degree  of  rotation  is  in  proportion  to  the' 
quantity  of  sugar  contained  in  the  urine.  The 
apparatus  used  commonly  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  Ventske-Soleil  apparatus,  from  its  in- 
ventors. It  is  best  adapted  fiu  U^i^eoloared 
urines.  If  tiie  urine  be  deep  in  colour  it  re- 
quires to  be  diluted. 

Pboovosis,  Coubsb,  ahd  Tebhinatioks.— 
The  prognosis  of  confirmed  diabetes  is  ever 
unfikvourable.  Amelioration  is  common,  bnt 
a  perfect  cure,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  is 
rare.  Diabetes  coming  on  suddenly  and  from 
special  causes,  such  as  injury  to  the  head,  is 
more  likely  to  do  well  tlian  when  more  gra- 
dually developed.  The  younger  the  patient, 
the  more  stigar  passed,  the  greater  the  ema- 
ciation and  debility,  the  worse  is  the  prognosis. 
Diabetes  persistent  with  pure  flesh  diet  is 
worse  than  if  persistent  only  with  a  free 
starchy  or  saccharine  diet.  Loss  of  appetite 
and  of  digestive  power,  as  indicated  try  the 
condition  of  the  feces,  is  oi  evil  omen.  When 
albumen  appears  intheurinein  the  eonrse  of 
diabetes,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  di- 
minishes, often  giving  rise  to  a  &lse  impres* 
sion  to  the  efiect  that,  as  the  specific  gravity 
has  decreased,  the  diabetic  state  must  be  im- 
proved. The  onl^  true  test  of  recovery  is  the 
power  of  consummg  ordinary  mixed  food  with 
impunity ;  but  Seegen  says  that  out  of  two 
hundred  cases  he  had  never  seen  this  result. 
But  by  rigid  or  limited  dieting,  the  patient 
may  live,  and  even  enjoy  life,  for  many  years. 
Heredity,  directly  or  collaterally,  adds  to  the 
darkness  of  the  outlook.  Cases  resulting 
from  injury  to  the  brain  or  other  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  are  often  the  most  hopeful 
with  vhidi  we  have  to  deal,  though  by  no 
means  always  so. 

The-  course  of  diabetes  is  on  the  whole 
chronic.  Most  frequently  it  develops  gradu- 
ally, though  in  some  cases  sudden^ ;  and  it 
generally  lasts  from  sil  months  to  three  or 
four  years.  In  stout  elderly  persons  it  may 
exist  ranch  longer,  especially  with  good  diges- 
tion and  a  limited  dietary.  On  the  other  hand. 
Sir  William  Boberts  records  a  case  which 
proved  fatal,  after  a  well-marked  onset,  in 
eight  days— the  shortest  period  known  to  the 
writer.  Another  case  was  £atal  in  three  weeks. 
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the  patient  being  three  years  old.  Some  cases 
are  recorded  of  death  at  still  earlier  periods, 
but  these  we're  most  probably  cases  of  long 
duration  in  an  unnoticed  shape  suddenly  de- 
veloped into  an  aggravated  form.  A  fatal 
termination  of  diabetes  may  be  brought  about, 
as  alread;^  indicated,  in  varioiu  ways.  One  ia 
by  diabetic  coma,  not  unlike  the  first  stages 
of  unemia.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  dia- 
betes,  the  strength  being  very  low,  compara- 
tively dight  causes  may  produce  &tal  effects. 

Tbeathknt. — Though  we  are  ignorant  on 
many  points  as  regards  diabetes,  yet  when 
we  come  to  its  treatment,  we  have  these  un- 
doubted facts — that  sugar  cannot  be  formed 
out  of  nothinjT ;  and  that  the  series  of  sub- 
stances out  of  which  it  may  be  formed  is 
limited.  And  though  we  cannot  absolutely 
succeed  in  feeding  the  patient  on  substances 
which  will  not  yield  sugar,  we  can  supply 
a  nourishing  diet  furnishing  sugar-fomung 
materials  in  the  scantiest  proportion — an  end 
best  attained  by  a  pure  meat  diet.  But 
besides  dietetic  measures,  other,  though  sub- 
sidiary, means  may  be  taken  to  limit  the 
form^ion  of  sugar  by  suitable  hygienic  and 
medicinal  treatment.  It  is  convenient  to 
treat  of  these  separately,  though  they  should 
be  employed  in  conjunction. 

Dietetic  treatment. — All  authorities  agree 
that  meat  should  be  the  main  constituent  of 
the  patient's  food,  and  that  starch,  and  cane 
and  grape  sugar,  should  be  avoided,  as  well 
as  the  substances  containing  them.  It  is 
very  important  in  constructing  a  diet  scale 
to  give  the  patient  as  much  variety  of  form 
as  possible,  the  basis  remaining  the  same. 
As  the  diet  of  the  patient  is  the  main  £actor 
in  his  treatment,  it  is  worth  the  practitioner's 
while  to  study  the  various  changes  and  com- 
binations of  food  which  may  be  given  with 
impunity.  As  regards  vegetables,  the  rule  is 
that  all  green  vegetables,  or  the  green  parts 
of  vegetables,  may  be  eaten ;  for  where  chloro- 
phyll is  abundant,  starch  and  sugar  are  com- 
monly scanty;  but  this  rule  has  important 
exceptions,  which  will  readily  occur  to  the 
reader.  Thus  the  green  parts  of  asparagus 
and  celery  may  be  used,  whilst  the  white 
portion  is  hif^hly  saccharine.  Globe  arti- 
chokes may  be  used ;  .Terusalem  artichokes 
are  objectionable.  Cabbage,  endive,  spinach, 
broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts,  lettuce,  spring 
onions,  water  .cress,  mustard  and  garden 
cress,  and  celery  may  be  used  freely.  Most 
fruits  are  forbidden,  but  nuts  may  be  used  if 
they  can  be  digested.  French  beans  may  be 
used  when  quite  green ;  when  older  the  beans 
themselves  must  be  removed.  Haricot  beans, 
peas,  and  all  cereals ;  tapioca,  sago,  arrowroot, 
all  forms  of  macaroni,  potatoes,  carrots, 
turnips,  parsnips,  and  beetroot  are  in  the  for- 
bidden list.  Cheese,  especially  of  the  poorer 
kinds,  may  be  used.  Cream,  butter,  and 
other  fatty  articles  may  be  used  freely.  To 
sweeten  tea  or  coffee,  gluside  has  been 


su^ested ;  but  both  will  soon  be  found  moi 
refreshing  without  any  sweetness.  Coco 
made  from  the  nibs  can  be  used.  Sma 
quantities  of  cold  tea  without  milk  or  suga 
with  slices  of  lemon  in  it,  will  often  b 
found  palatable,  cleansing  the  mouth  an 
relieving  thirst.  Rinsing  the  mouth  wit 
iced  water  will  often  give  more  relief  than 
hearty  draught.  Slowly  sucking  ice  is  a  vei 
good  plan  for  relieving  thirst.  All  swei 
drinks,  are  in  the  forbidden  list,  includix 
most  sherries  and  ports,  though  some  of  tl 
former  may  be  found  nearly  sugar-fr« 
Nearly  all  brandies  contain  sugar.  Ligl 
French  and  German  wines  contain  little  ( 
no  sugar.  Gingerbeer  and  lemonade  are  vei 
objectionable ;  so  are  champa^e,  sweet  bee 
cider,  porter  and  stout,  rum  and  gin.  Whisl 
is  probably  the  best  form  of  spirit.  Tl 
use  of  idcohol  in  these  cases  has  been  grave 
questioned.  Where  alcohol  has  not  bet 
urad  before  the  onset  of  the  disease,  ti 
patient  is  probably  better  wiUiout  it ;  bat 
IB  quite  dear  that  in  many  cases  it  may  1 
taken  in  moderation  with  advantage. 

There  is  difficulty  in  procuring  a  substitu 
for  bread  and  potatoes.  Three  imperfect  bu 
stitutes  are  employed — namely,  gluten  brea 
bran  bread,  and  almond  bread.  Gluten  brea 
as  introduced  by  BouchEurdat,  consists  of  So 
out  of  which  nearly,  but  not  quite,  all  tl 
starch  has  been  washed.  It  is  tough,  ai 
patients  tire  of  it ;  better  forms  of  glut- 
bread  may  be  easily  obtained  in  Londu 
This  last  is  palatable  and  nearly  starch-frf 
but  does  not  keep  well.  Bran  bread 
now  often  made,  in  the  form  of  biscuits 
cakes;  the  bran  should  always  be  wash 
nearly  free  of  flour.  Bran  bread  is  hard 
admissible  when  tiiere  is  a  tmdenoy 
diarrhcBa,  but  may  be  useful  in  eoostipatic 
Almond  cakes  were  first  introduced 
Dr.  Pavy.  They  are  rather  rich  to  be  eat 
with  meat,  but  used  by  themselvea  or  wi 
wine  are  excellent.  Almond  flour  may  m 
be  obtained  from  which  much  of  the  oil  h 
been  expressed. 

We  pass  over  Dr.  Donkin's  skim-mi 
treatment  of  diabetes  with  the  remark  tk 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Doukin  and  some  oth< 
the  method  has  been  successful;  in  the  ban 
of  many  eminent  physicians,  both  at  hoi 
and  abroad,  it  has  done  unmitigated  bar 
Probably  the  explanation  of  any  success: 
cases  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  in  certe 
conditions  of  diabetes,  milk-sugar,  as  well 
certain  other  substances,  does  not  give  rise 
grape-sugar.  If  milk  is  to  be  used,  bntti 
milk  or  sour  milk  wiU  be  best.  The  trei 
ment  by  sugar  or  glycerine  is  self-cc 
demned. 

Hygienic  ireatment. — In  this  the  first  a 
most  important  point  is  regular  exerciee,  < 
pecially  riding  or  walking,  short  of  iktigi 
Bouchardat  has  strongly  advocated  gyomas 
exercises.  These  would  be  useful  in  model 
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specially  in  bod  weather.  Nothine  is 
ratefal  or  beneficial  to  the  skin  ^er 
xercise,  or  even  without  it,  than  a 
bath,  temp.  80°  to  SMy,  with  a  little 
>n  washing  soda  in  it.  In  all  cases 
lidance  of  wet  and  cold  is  important. 
Is,  frequently  changed,  should  be  worn ; 
.B  always  safer  to  change  the  clothes 
le  slightest  exposure  to  damp.  Little 
ffice  to  give  rise  to  a  fatal  pneumonia. 
Urinal  treatment. — This  must  be  con- 
as  subsidiary  to  dieting,  but  there  are 
:ases  where  undoubted  benefit  results 
ugs.  Of  those  which  have  been  found 
value,  the  foremost  is  opium.  Yet 
s  no  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
a  which  opttmi  acts,  and  its  apparent 
are  most  discordant — in  some  cases 
Lg  both  sugar  and  urine  without  sleepi- 
1  others  speedily  giving  rise  to  drowsi- 
d  even  apparently  to  coma.  The  varied 
ibility  of  different  patients  to  this  drug 
striJung.    Some  will  take  20  or  even 

0  grains  a  day  with  no  apparent  pfay- 
lal  effect  beyond  olif^ht  contraction  of 
)i] ;  others  again  cannot  endore  even 
grains.  The  writer's  experience  is 
lly  in  favour  of  opium.  Morphine  an- 
veil  in  some  cases.  Codeine  has  been 
y  recommended  by  Dr.  Favy  as  being 
uential  ingredient  in  the  raw  opium, 
ins  with  doses  of  half  a  grain.  Next 
im  come  alkalis,  and  especially  some 
e  waters.  Alkalis  themselves  may  be 
a  various  forms — as  cream  of  tartar  to 

thirst,  as  citrate  or  bicarbonate  of 
um,  or,  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  gastro- 
lal  catarrh,  as  liquor  potassie,  with  or 
t  a  bitter.  ■  The  waters  in  most  repute 
etes  are  those  of  Carlsbad,  Vichy,  Vals, 
da,  and  Contrexeville.  An  annual  visit 
abad,  with  the  rigid  system  of  regimen 
etary  carried  out  under  the  resident 
^ans,  often  suffices,  with  due  care,  to 
le  patient  fairly  well  for  many  years, 
ic  acid  has  been  strongly  advocated  by 
li.    His  results  seem  good,  but  he  also 

use  of  a  most  rigid  dietary.  Pepsin 
anet  have  been  used,  but  without  real 
age. 

lecondary  remedial  agents,  the  three 
cnportant  are  strychnine,  iron,  and  cod- 
il ;  these  favour  nutrition,  and  the  cod- 
>il  seems  to  improve  the  temperature 
hat.  Laxatives,  not  purgatives,  should 
)d  for  the  troublesome  costiveness. 
d  waters,  castor  oil,  or  alkaline  purga- 
uit  best.  Phosphorus  in  combination 
on  as  hj'pophospbite,  taken  in  pills,  has 
useful. 

lAOEHENT   OF  A  CaSE  OF  DiABETES.— 

y  of  recapitulation  we  may  say  a  few 
here  on  the  management  of  a  case  of 
;s.    When  a  case  comes  under  the 

1  the  practitioner  he  must  first  ascer- 
.e  general  state  of  the  patient  as  a  basis 


for  future  comparison.  The  patient's  weight 
must  be  carefully  taken,  and  the  state  of  his 
bowels  noted.  The  quantity  and  characters  of 
urine  passed  should  be  noted  daily  for  a  short 
time,  the  patient  still  consuming  ordinary  diet, 
unless  there  be  some  urgent  reason  to  the 
contrary.  After  a  day  or  two  the  restricted 
diet  should  be  gradually  commenced,  sugar 
and  potatoes  being  first  cut  off.  Next  the 
bread  should  go,  being  first  of  all  ont  down 
and  used  toasted  hard  or  torrefied,  and  this 
should  merge  into  the  use  of  bran  oakes  or 
gluten  bread.  Above  all  things,  the  patient 
must  not  be  disgasted  with  his  food,  for  this 
favours  the  secret  consumption  of  fotbidden 
dainties.  Week  by  week  the  weight  should 
be  taken  ;  day  by  day  the  sugar  estimated,  as 
may  easily  be  done  by  Boberts's  method,  and 
the  whole  arranged  on  a  card  bo  ae  to  be  seen 
at  a  glance.  Warm  baths,  exercise,  and  the 
other  adjuvants  must  be  assiduously  em- 
ployed ;  and  as  soon  as  the  effects  of  the 
limited  diet  are  clearly  marked,  opium  may 
be  tried,  if  required.  If  well  borne  it  should 
beused  determinedly,  and  pushed  to  its  physio- 
logical effects,  as  indicated  by  the  contracted 
pupil.  If  the  patient  is  seen  daily,  his  diet 
should  be  regulated  each  day ;  if  only  at  in* 
terrale,  certain  available  changes  should  be 
indicated.  When  convalescence  begins,  and 
the  urine  has  for  some  time  been  free  from 
sugar,  the  diet  may  be  gradually  relaxed, 
beginning  with  substances  containing  little 
starch  or  sugar,  gradually  extending  to  bread 
in  small  quantity  ;  potatoes  should  come  last : 
sugar  itself  never.  When,  with  every  care, 
restriction  of  diet  effects  no  diminution  of 
sugar,  or,  if  that  be  limited,  emaciation  and 
weakness  rapidly  go  on,  it  will  be  a  question 
whether  it  may  not  be  best,  as  it  often  is,  to 
return  to  a  practically  unrestricted  diet. 

Alexandeb  Silver. 

DIAGNOSIS  of  Disease.— Dis- 
ease, Diagnosis  of. 

DIAPHORESIS  through ;  and 

(f}aptu,  I  convey). — The  act  of  perspiring. 
The  term  is  more  generally  applied  to  per- 
spiration artificially  induced. 

DIAPHOB£TICS  (pid,  through;  and 
«^opf'«,  I  convey). 

Definition.  —  Remedies  which  increase 
the  secretion  of  sweat.  When  the  increase 
is  so  great  as  to  cause  the  {lerspiration  to 
stand  in  beads  upon  the  surface,  they  are 
usually  termed  audorifics. 

Enumeration. — The  principal  diaphoretio 
measures  are — The  Vapour  Bath,  Turkish 
Bath,  and  Wet  Pack ;  Warm  Drinks ;  Warm 
Clothing ;  Jaborandi,  Pilocarpine ;  prepara- 
tions of  Antimony;  Ipecacuanha;  Opium 
and  Morphine  with  their  preparations ;  Sar- 
saparilla,  G-uaiacum,  Serpentary,  Sassafras, 
Senega,  Mezereon,  Camphor ;  Sulphur ; 
Ammonia  and  its  Carbonate,  Acetate,  and 
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Citrate ;  Aloohol ;  Ethers  (especially  Nitroiu 
Ether) ;  and  Chloroform. 

Action. — The  secretion  of  sweat  usually 
consiste  of  two  parts,  namely,  a  free  supply 
of  blood  to  the  sweat-^ands,  and  the  abstrac- 
tion from  it  of  the  materials  for  sweat  by 
the  cells  of  the  gland.  These  two  processes 
sometimes  occur  independently  of  each  other. 
In  fevers  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  glands  is 
abundant,  but  they  do  not  secrete ;  and  a 
similar  condition  is  observed  in  belhidonna- 
poisoning.  Belladonna  and  atropine  possess 
the  power  of  paralysing  the  secreting  nerves 
of  the  aweat-glanda,  just  as  they  do  those  of 
the  salivary  glands,  and  thus  the  skin  re- 
mains dry,  although  the  cutaneous  vess^ 
are  much  dilated.  In  collapse  the  cutaneous 
glands  secrete  a  cold  sweat  profusely,  al- 
^ou^h  the  supply  of  blood  to  them  is 
deficient. 

The  secreting  cells  appear  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  n^es,  by  exciting  which  secre- 
tion occnrs.  The  centres  for  the  secreting 
nerves  of  the  sweat-glands  appear  to  be  situ- 
ated in  the  spinal  cord,  and  m  the  medulla 
oblongata.  The  fibres  seem  to  run  in  the 
same  path  as  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  The 
secretory  nerves  of  the  sweat-glands  may  be 
excited  directly  by  stimulation  of  the  nervous 
trunks  in  which  they  run;  and  the  sweat- 
centres  may  also  be  reflezly  excited  by  irri- 
tation of  various  sensory  nerves.  Certain 
substances,  such  as  nicotine  and  carbonic 
acid,  seem  to  stimulate  the  sweat-centres; 
whilst  other  drugs,  such  as  pilocarpine,  appear 
to  act  upon  the  peripheral  terminations  of 
the  secrebny  nerves  in  the  sweat-glands 
themselves.  Several  remedies,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  excite  secretion,  likewise  in- 
crease the  flow  of  blood  throufdi  the  skin, 
rendering  it  redder,  warmer,  and  more  vas- 
cular. Others,  again,  excite  the  secretion  at 
the  same  time  that  they  diminish  the  cuta- 
neous circulation.  Diaphoretics  have  there- 
fore been  divided  into  two  classes,  the  former 
kind  being  termed  stimulant,  and  the  latter 
tedative  diaphoretics.  The  exact  mode  in 
which  each  drug  already  enumerated  pro- 
duces diaphoresis  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained; but  antimony,  ipecacuanha,  and 
jaboraudi  are  classed  as  sedative  diapho- 
retioB,  and  all  the  others  as  stimulating  ones. 
The  supply  of  blood  and  the  secretion  are 
both  increased  by  the  applicaticm  of  warmth, 
by  the  ingesti<m  of  warm  fluids,  and  by  the 
action  of  jaborandi. 

Uses. — Diaphoretics  are  employed  to  in- 
crease the  flow  of  blood  to  the  surface,  and 
possibly  to  aid  the  elimination  of  excremen- 
titiouB  products  in  internal  congestion,  such 
as  catarrh  of  the  respiratory  passages  or 
digestive  tract,  and  in  febrile  conditions 
generally.  In  fevers,  the  cutaneous  circula- 
tion is  generally  active,  and  the  ao-called 
sedative  diaphoretics  are  then  most  useful. 
Diaphoretics  are  also  used  to  increase  the 


elimination  of  water  by  the  skin,  and  thus 
lessen  the  accumulation  of  fluid  in  dropsy,  or 
to  relieve  other  excreting  organs,  such  as 
the  kidneys  in  albuminuria  aod  diabetos 
insipidus,  or  the  intestines  in  diarrhosa.  In 
these  eases  stimulant  diaphoretics  are  indi- 
cated. T.  Laddbb  Bbuhtok. 

DIAPHRAGM,   Diseases  of  the. 

The  diaphragm  is  an  important  part  of  the  re- 
spiratory apparatus,  in  relation  to  the  move- 
ments of  breathing,  and  by  no  means  receives 
the  attention  from  a  pathological  and  clinical 
point  of  view  which  it  deserves.  Only  a  brief 
outline  of  its  afiections  can  be  given  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  article ;  and  for 
practical- purposes  they  may  be  conveniently 
discussed  acoordmg  to  the  loUowing  arrange- 
ment : — 

1.  PhTBICAL  iHTBItraRBNCX  WITH  TU  Du- 
PHIUOH,  AND  DoPUCEHEira. 

2.  FunotiohalDisobdbbs.  (a)  FaralyBii. 
(6)  Spasm. 

8.  OaoAino  Lbsioks.  (a)  Injury,  Ferfb- 
ration,  and  Bnpture — Diaphragmatlo 
Hernia.  (6)  Inflammation.,  aonte  or 
ohronio.   (o)  Musonlar  Bhenmataam. 

Atrophy  and  Degeneration.  («)lIor- 
Did  Formations. 

1.  Phtsioaii  Interference  with  the 
DiAPHRAaM,  AND  DiSPLACEHEKT. — The  dia- 
phragm is  frequently  interfered  with  by 
morbid  conditions  within  the  chest  or  abdo- 
men, which  impede  its  movements,  displace 
it  more  or  less,  either  upwards  or  downwards, 
or  render  it  teme  and  stretohed.  The  entire 
structure  may  be  thus  affected,  or  only  a 
portion  of  it,  such  as  one  lateral  half  or  its 
central  part.  The  chief  tfaoracio  conditions 
by  which  the  diaphragm  may  be  thus  aflfootod 
are  pleuritic  effusion,  empyema,  or  pneumo- 
thorax, emphysema  of  the  lungs,  Etbundant 
pericardial  effusion,  enlargements  of  the  heart, 
and  tumours  within  the  chest.  Chronic  con- 
tracting affections  of  the  lung  and  pleura  tend 
to  draw  it  upwards,  by  a  process  of  suction. 
Fleoritic  adhesions,  considered  indepen- 
dently, have  rather  a  depressing  influence 
than  otherwise  (Walshe).  The  principal 
abdominal  conditions  which  may  raise  the 
diaphragm  are  a  distended  stomach,  tym- 
panites, ascites,  peritonitis,  pregnancy,  large 
ftecal  accumulations,  and  tumours  or  enlar^d 
organs  which  attain  considerable  dimensions, 
especially  ovarian,  hepatic,  splenic,  or  renal 
tumours.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
diaphragm  is  interfered  with  both  from  its 
thoracic  and  its  abdominal  aspects.  Tight 
lacing  may  materially  embarrass  and  alter 
the  position  of  this  structure. 

Syuptous. — The  symptoms  induced  by 
this  mechanical  interference  'are  readily  ex- 
plained by  its  effects.  A  sense  of  uneasiness 
and  discomfort  is  often  experienced  around 
the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  amounting  some- 
times  to  considerable  tension  or  ti^tness. 
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Then  is  not  anv  actual  pain,  but  in  some  in- 
■**"*fT.  where  uie  diapfar^m  is  moeh  pushed 
down,  the  patieoi  oomplAiiis  «f  a  painful 
aensatioQ  referred  to  the  enfltform  cartilage, 
as  if  the  attachment  of  the  diaphragm  at 
this  point  were  being  severely  dragged  upon. 
The  act  of  respiration  is  more  or  less  impeded, 
and  this  often  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
diseomf(»t  experienced.  A  sensation  fre- 
i^aently  complained  of  by  patients  is  that 
Uiey  cannot  take  a  full  breath.  Respiration 
may  ba  much  hurried,  or  oppreased  and 
l^oured;  and  not  uneommoii^  the  normal 
wlation  betmeai  the  thwaeio  and  abdominal 
noranente  ia  markedly  altered,  as  obaerved 
oa  inspection  and  palpation,  and  the  dia- 
pfangm  may  bo  act  as  to  draw  in  the  lower 
pan  of  the  chest- walls  in  iospiration.  Occa- 
Bonally  a  kind  of  spasmodic  cough  seems  to 
be  excited  by  the  tension  of  the  diaphragm 
produced  by  certain  conditions.  The  act  of 
coQgfaing  is  also  frequently  rendered  more  or 
less  difficult  and  ineffeotuaL 

The  actual  position  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  diaphragm  in  a  particular  case  can  only 
be  determined  by  carefully  noting  the  phy- 
atal  signs  afforded  by  the  structures  in  con- 
tact with  it,  on  its  thoracio  and  abdominal 
aqteets  reepectiTefy. 

a.  FmtcnoNAL  Disordbiib.— The  affections 
of  the  disfihragm  indloded  within  this  group 
an  (a)  Faralysis;  and  (6)  Spasm.  It  will 
be  nnderstood  that  in  the  oases  now  nnder 
eonaideration  there  is  no  stmctural  change  in 
the  diaphragm  itself. 

a.  Paralysis.  — The  diaphra^  is  com- 
pletely paralysed  when  the  spmal  eord  is 
destroyed  at  the  origin  of  the  plurenio  nerve, 
whether  as  the  result  of  injury  or  disease. 
If  one  or  both  phrenic  nerves  be  cut  across, 
destroyed  by  disease,  or  oven  severely  com- 
presoed,  the  same  effect  will  be  produced, 
either  one  lateral  half  or  the  whole  of  the 
diM^hragm  being  pwalysed,  according  as  one 
or  both  nerves  are  involved.  This  structure 
may  also  be  implicated  in  diphtheritic  para- 
lysis; iead-^alsy;  and  hysteria.  SiwhiBgm- 
Stic  paralysis  has  also  been  attributed  to  cold. 
See  FhbshH]  Nbbve,  Diseases  of. 

Stmptohs. — Where  paralysis  of  the  whole 
dia|diragm  is  suddenly  produced,  death 
fpeedily  ensues  from  the  grave  impediment 
10  the  reepiratoiy  function  resulting  there- 
from. If  it  is  braoght  about  gradually,  or 
if  only  port  of  the  structure  is  involved,  the 
eOBcts  are  seen  in  more  or  less  interference 
with  this  function,  and  with  the  acts  in  which 
respiration  is  concerned.  Thus  there  will  be 
a  Bofajeetive  sensation  of  a  want  of  power  to 
Inmthe;  while  the  respiratory  movements 
may  be  hurried  and  shallow.  It  has  been 
noted,  however,  that,  when  the  patient  is  at 
rest,  breathing  is  often  qnite  easy,  but  any 
exertion  causes  it  at  once  to  become  frequent, 
end  brings  the  extiaordinazy  muscles  of 
TTspiratian  into  play.  Physical  examination 
SI 
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shows  that,  if  a  deep  insphration  be  taken, 
the  epigastrium  and  hypochondria  sink  in 
instead  of  protruding,  wmle  during  expiration 
these  regions  bulge  out  again.  If  only  one 
h^f  of  tiae  diaphragm  is  affected,  this  abnor- 
mal movement  is  unilateraL  Coughing  and 
sneezing  cannot  be  performed  efficiently,  and 
sputa  cannot  be  easily  expelled ;  while  the  ab- 
dominal acts  for  which  a  tense  diaphragm  is 
required,  such  as  defecation  or  vomiting,  are 
also  ineffectual  or  tminracticable.  A  pecu- 
liar d^sphonia  has  been  described,  in  which 
the  voice  loses  its  power  as  the  day  advances, 
beomning  at  last  a  mere  cracked  whisper. 
The  lower  parts  of  the  lungs  tend  to  be 
more  or  ]«s  collapsed  and  congested;  and 
if  bronchitis  sets  in,  the  patient  is  in  grave 
danger. 

b.  Spaam.— The  diaphragm  may  be  the 
seat  either  of  clonic  or  tonic  spaam  or  oramp. 
The  disorder  may  depend  npon  disease  of  the 
nerve-centre  at  the  origin  of  the  phrenic 
nerves;  irritation  of  these  nerves  in  their 
course ;  direct  excitation  of  the  diaphragm ; 
or  reflex  causes.  Tonic  spasm  ia  most  strik- 
ingly observed  in  cases  of  tetanus ;  of  poison- 
ing by  strychnine ;  or  of  hydrophobia.  A 
form  of  asthmatio  attack  has  also  been  at- 
tributed to  this  condition  of  the  diaphragm ; 
and  it  may  result  from  immodonte  langhter. 

STifPTOifS. — The  symptoms  wiU  vary  in 
different  cases.  Tonic  ctmtraotion  of  the 
diaphragm  gives  rise  to  severe  pain,  and 
a  sense  of  conetriotioa  in  the  corresponding 
region,  which  may  come  on  in  paroxysms ; 
clonic  apasms  also  originate  painful  sensa- 
tions after  a  time,  which  may  become  very 
oonsiderable.  Hiccough  is  probably  due 
mainly  to  a  clonic  spasm  of  the  maphragm  (see 
Hiccough).  If  this  structure  should  become 
rigidly  £  ed,  respiration  is  gravely  interfered 
with,  and  the  patient  aoon  presents  the  phe- 
nomena of  apnoea,  whioh  will  end  fatally  if 
the  spasm  is  not  relieved.  In  the  form  of 
asthma  supposed  to  be  due  to  diaphragmatie 
spasm,  eniration  is  very  difficult  and  greatly 
prolonged,  inspiration  being  short  and  abrupt ; 
the  lungs  are  distended ;  p%at  distress  is  felt ; 
and  there  ma^  be  signs  of  impending  death 
from  suffocation.  A  spasmodic  cough  may 
be  due  to  clonic  spasm  of  the  diaphragm. 

S.  Oboanic  Lkbiohs. — These  may  be  briefly 
considered  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
enumerated  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article. 

a.  Injury,  Ffflrforation,  and  Bup- 
tnre  —  Diaphragmatio  Hernia.  —  The 

diaphragm  may  be  perforated,  lacerated,  or 
ruptured  in  connexion  with  various  forms  of 
injury,  such  as  crushing  accidents,  fractured 
ribs,  penetrating  wounds,  or  gunshot  injuries. 
Should  the  patient  recover,  a  permanent 
openit^  may  be  left  Rupture  of  the  dia- 
phragm may  also  ooeur  from  violent  strain, 
as  of  persistent  retching,  or  daring  parturi- 
titm;  and  from  the  effort  to  oonceal  or 
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Bopfteu  the  ones  of  pain  in  parturition.  In 
medical  practice  perforation  of  this  atmctnre 
may  be  met  with  as  a  congenital  condition ; 
as  the  result  of  the  burstmg  of  some  fluid- 
oolleciion  through  it,  such  as  an  empyema, 

Eolmonary  abscess,  a  sub-diaphragmatio, 
epatic,  renal,  or  other  abscess,  or  a  hydatid- 
oyst;  or  from  its  destruction  in  the  progteBB 
of  some  organic  lesion,  such  as  malignant 
disease,  an  aneurysm,  or  a  chronic  gastric 
ulcer.  It  may  occasionally  occur  indepen> 
dently  of  these  causes,  owing  to  the  yielding 
of  a  weak  portion  of  the  diaphragm,  especi- 
ally between  the  attachment  to  the  ensiform 
cartilage  and  the  seventh  rib.  Congenital 
perforation  is  rare,  but  a  considnable  portion 
of  the  diaphragm .  mfqr  be  thus  deficient. 
The  size  uid  oUier  characters  of  the  perfora- 
tion differ  much  in  different  cases.  If  it  is 
produced  by  the  opening  through  the  dia* 
I^ragm  of  a  fluid-accumulation,  this  fluid 
escapes  from  the  abdominal  into  Uie  tiioracio 
cavity,  or  vice  vertd,  the  latter  being  excep- 
tional; in  other  iustanoea  portions  of  the 
thoracic  or  abdominal  organs  pass  through 
the  perforation,  constituting  forms  of  dia- 
phragmatic hernia.  The  writer  had  the  op- 
portunity of  observing  a  remarkable  instance 
m  which  the  entire  stomach  had  passed 
through  an  opening  in  the  diaphragm  into 
the  cavity  of  the  chest.  In  a  case  reported 
by  Dr.  Little,  of  Dublin,  the  diaphragm  pre- 
sented an  almost  circular  opening,  well- 
defined,  sharp,  with  somewhat  thick  e^s, 
and  through  this  opening  passed  a  hernia 
consisting  of  peritoneum  containing  some 
omentum,  and  about  fifteen  inches  of  the 
transverse  and  descending  colon.  The 
stomach  and  colon  most  frequently  pass 
through  the  diaphragm.  In  rare  instances 
the  small  intestines,  spleen,  or  other  sfcme- 
ture  form  part  of  the  hernia. 

Symptoms. — To  recognise  clinically  a  per- 
foration or  rupture  of  the  diaphragm  is 
generally  no  easy  matter.  In  cases  of  sudden 
and  extensive  rupture,  there  will  probably  be 
grave  collapse  and  speedy  death,  and  the 
patient  may  present  murked  lisna  sardonicus. 
Often  there  are  no  symptoms  referable  to  the 
diaphrugra,  though  there  may  be  signs  indi- 
cating wat  ito  functions  are  more  or  less  im- 
peded. The  occarrence  of  sudden  perforation 
may  be  known  from  the  previous  existence 
of  some  eonditi<Hi  likely  to  cause  this  event, 
such  as  empyema,  or  an  abdominal  abscess ; 
the  snpervention  of  acute  pain,  accompanied 
with  indications  of  shock  or  collapse,  and  the 
disappearance  or  modification  of  the  signs  of 
the  original  morbid  condition ;  followed  by 
the  development  of  phenomena  revealing 
that  fluid  has  passed  through  the  diaphragm, 
and  accumulated  in  the  thoracic  or  abdominal 
cavity,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  that  some 
secondary  affection  has  been  set  up  as  the 
result  of  the  perforation,  such  as  peritomtis 
or  pleurisy.   A  fluid  ooUection  may,  however, 
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penetrate  the  diapbra^  without  giving  rise 
to  any  very  evident  msturbanee.  When  an 
(Wgsn  passes  through  this  ■tmeture,  the 

symptoms  present,  if  any,  are  more  likaly  to 
be  associated  with  this  organ  than  with  the 
diaphragm,  and  physical  examination  may 
possibly  detect  the  displacement.  In  the 
case  of  hernia  of  the  stomach  already  re- 
ferred to,  the  chief  symptom  was  urgent 
vomiting,  which  occurred  immediately  after 
taking  any  food  or  drink. 

b.  Inflammation— Diaphragmitia. — 
The  serous  covering  of  the  diaphragm,  either 
on  its  thoracic  or  abdominal  aspect,  is  not 
uncommonly  involved  in  cases  of  acute 
pleurisy  or  peritomtis  respectively,  and  the 
inflammatory  proeess  may  penetrate  its 
structure.  It  may  also  be  invrnved  by  exten- 
sion from  pericarditis.  Inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  dia^iragm  may  further  arise 
from  injury,  direct  irritation,  pysemia,  or 
without  any  evident  cause.  The  anatcnnical 
conditions  observed  are  increased  vascularity 
and  sometimes  ecchymosis ;  the  formation 
of  lymph  upon  its  snr&ces,  or  exudation  into 
its  substance  ;  softening  and  degeneration  of 
its  muscular  tissue  or  central  tendon ;  or,  in 
rare  instances,  suppuration,  an  abscess  form- 
ing in  the  substance  of  the  diaphragm,  or  pus 
collecting  under  one  or  other  of  its  serous 
coverings.  Ulceration  and  gangrene  have 
been  noticed  in  exceptional  instances. 
Chronie  inflammation  of  uedii^hragm  may 
occur,  leading  to  a  fibrrad  change  in  its 
muscular  portions,  either  by  extension  from 
neighbouring  structures,  or  as  the  result  of 
chronic  local  irritati<ni. 

Symptoms. — The  ^mptoms  of  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  diaphragm  are  generally 
very  obscure  and  ill-defined.  The  condition 
may  be  indicated  by  severe  pain  in  the  region 
of  this  structure,  of  burning  and  constrictive 
character,  obvionsly  increased  by  breathing, 
so  that  the  respiration  becomes  mstinotively 
thoracic,  as  well  as  hurried  and  shallow ;  and 
also  much  aggravated  by  coughing,  defie* 
cation,  or  any  other  act  which  disturbs  the 
diaphragm,  as  well  as  by  movements  of  the 
tounk,  and  pressure  over  the  epigastrium. 
Sighing,  hiccough,  painfiU  dysphagia,  risns 
sanloDicus,  and  riolent  delirium  are  othM 
nympioms  described.  The  movements  of  re- 
spiration will  indicate  more  or  less  complete 
paralysis  of  the  diaphragm.  The  patient 
will  probably  be  much  distressed.  More  or 
less  pyrexia  will  be  observed.  If  an  abecess 
should  form,  this  might  burst  either  into  the 
chest  or  abdomen,  and  thus  lead  to  secon- 
dary pleurisy  or  peritonitis.  The  inflamma- 
tion might  also  spread  to  the  pericardium. 
Chronic  inflammation  and  its  consequences 
may  possibly  be  suspected  from  a  want  of 
free  movement  in  the  diaphragm,  associated 
with  conditions  likely  to  originate  this 
change ;  but  it  could  scarcely  be  recognised 
with  any  certain^. 
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e.  Moaoular  Hhetimatiam. — The  dia- 
phragm may  be  involTed  in  thie  complaint, 
whatever  its  natnre  may  be ;  probably  it  is 
attended  with  structural  changes  in  the  tis- 
sues. The  affeedon  is  characterised  by  pain 
referred  to  the  diaphragm,  which  may  be 
very  acate  when  it  is  In  any  way  brought 
into  play.  So  long  as  it  is  kept  at  rest,  there 
may  be  no  discomfort,  but  deep  breathing 
causes  considerable  pain,  so  that  the  respira- 
tion is  carried  on  in  a  shallow  manner,  and 
may  be  entirely  thoracic  Sach  acts  as 
cooglung  or  detecatitm  cause  much  pain  and 
a  sense  of  aching. 

i,  Atroplry  and  Degezientioii  ^The 

diaphragm  may  be  involved  in  the  course  of 
nogressive  muscular  atrophy;  it  may  idso 
be  atrophied  from  oanaes  which  produce 
general  wasting;  or  undergo  senile  atrophy 
and  degeneration;  or  be  similarly  affected 
&om  local  causes,  such  as  interference  with 
its  blood-supply  from  vascular  degeneration, 
want  of  action,  or  after  chronic  inSammatioa. 
Fatty  and  fibroid  degeneration  are  the  chief 
fornu  met  with.  Brawny  induration  has 
been  noticed  in  scurvy.  These  conditions 
tend  to  give  rise  to  more  or  less  evident 
interference  with  the  functions  of  the  dia- 
phiagm,  which  in  extreme  oases  would 
aoioant  to  their  total  cessation,  diaphragm- 
aiio  l»«athing  being  rendered  impossible, 
the  ^mptoms  being  then  the  same  as  when 
the  diaphragm  is  paralysed.  In  cases  of  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy  the  fatal  termma- 
tim  may  arise  from  this  cause.  There  would 
not  be  any  pain,  but  uncomfortable  sensations 
mi^t  arise  from  the  impeded  respiration. 

e.  Morbid  Formations.  —  The  dia- 
phragm is  occasionally  the  seat  of  malignant 
disease,  being  usnaJly  involved  by  extension 
from  some  neighbouring  structure.  Syphi- 
litic and  other  non-malignant  solid  growths 
have  in  rare  instances  been  found  in  it. 
Parasitic  formations  may  also  occur  in  it — 
namely,  hydatids,  cysticercua,  and  trichina 
spiralis.  Taberole  is  occasionally  found  in 
ue  diaphragm.  Possibly  malignant  disease 
might  be  indicated  by  signs  of  impeded  dia- 
phragmatic movementB,  with  localised  pain, 
aeeompmying  indications  of  cancer  in  other 
parts.  The  implication  of  the  diaphragm  in 
triehiooBis  may  also  be  recognised  in  some 
instances  by  severe  pains,  spasmodic  con- 
tractions, and  serious  interference  with  dia- 
phragmatic respiration.  In  most  oases,  how- 
ever, the  presence  of  any  morbid  growth  in 
connexion  with  the  diaphragm  cannot  be 
diagnosed  during  life,  and  is  only  discovered 
at  the  pott-mortem  examination. 

Tbeathbnt. — But  little  can  be  done  in 
most  eases  in  the  way  of  direct  treatment  in 
connexion  with  affections  of  the  diaphragm. 
One  of  the  most  obvious  indications  is  to 
get  rid,  if  possible,  of  any  condition  which  is 
meehanieuly  displacing  it,  or  impeding  its 
movements,  and  preventing  it  from  perform- 


ing its  functions.  In  the  next  place,  any 
disease  of  which  the  condition  of  the  dia- 
phragm is  but  a  part  must  receive  due  atten- 
tion, such  as  progressive  muscular  atrophy, 
centric  nervous  disease,  diphtheritic  paralysis, 
lead-poisoning,  hysteria,  or  trichinosis.  Col- 
lapse or  shock  due  to  a  sudden  diaphragmatic 
lesitm  must  be  treated  on  the  usual  princi- 

Eles.  Painful  affections  mjght  be  relieved 
y  local  applications  of  dry  heat,  fomenta- 
tions, support  by  a  bandage,  or  anodynes; 
and  if  acute  inflammation  is  suspected,  a 
few  leeches  miriit  be  applied.  Paralysis  or 
spasm  of  the  diaphragm  may  call  for  the 
employment  of  electrical  treatment,  applied 
through  the  phrenic  nerve;  uid  various 
remedies  are  found  useful  in  hiccough.  See 
pBBunc  Nhbti, Diseases  of;  and  Hiuoouoh. 

Fbbdbrick  T.  Bobbbts. 

DIAPHBAGHATIO  HSBHIA. — 
See  DupaBaoH,  Diseases  of  the. 

DIAPHRAGMITIS.  ~  Inflammation 
of  the  diaphragm.  See  Diaphbaoh,  Diseases 
of  the. 

DIAILBH(EA  (Suip^fu,  I  flow  away).— 
Synon.  :  Defluxio ;  Alvi  Fluxut ;  Purging ; 
Fr.  Court  de  Venire ;  Divoiement ;  Get.  Der 
IhirehfaU;  Bauckjlutt;  Durehlauf. 

DBnNmoN. — A  frequent  and  profuse  dis- 
charge of  loose  or  of  fluid  alvine  evacuations, 
without  tenesmus,  mainly  due  to  increased 
peristalBis  of  the  large  intestine. 

Etiology. — The  causes  predispoaing  to 
diarrhoea  are  individual  peculiarity ;  child- 
hood— especially  the  period  of  first  dentition ; 
the  climacteric  period ;  and  hereditary  or 
acquired  weakness  of  the  digestive  organs. — 
The  exciting  causes  may  be  thus  classified: 
1.  Direct  irritation  of  the  inteatinea  by : 
(a)  Food  in  excess,  or  of  improper  quality — 
for  example,  salted  meat,  shell-nsh,  sour  un- 
ripe fruit  and  vegetables,  diseased,  decom- 
posed, or  imperfectly  masticated;  the  pro- 
ducts of  fiiulty  digestion  prematurely  pasung 
the  pylorus ;  imperfectly  elaborated  and  fer- 
menting chyme ;  impure  water,  such  as  that 
containmg  from  8  to  10  grains  of  putrescent 
animal  matter  per  gallon  (Parkes) ;  or  imper- 
fectly fermented  malt  liquors.  Acute  diar- 
rhcea,  especially  in  hfuid-fed  in&nts,  is  very 
frequently  caused  by  fermentation  of  milk 
either  previous  to  or  after  ingestion — the 
irritant  effect  being  due  either  to  undigested 
casein,  to  the  products  of  acid  or  alkaline 
fermentation,  or  to  the  formation  of  poison- 
ous ptomaines  or  the  presence  of  bacteria. 
(6)  Pwrgative  medicines  and  irritant  pou 
aons.  (c)  Bile,  excessive  or  acrid,  (tf)  Feecea, 
retained,  (e)  Entozoa — liunbrici,  tsenise,  tricfa- 
inse,  and  enlophyta — mycosis  enteralis  (Buhl 
and  others).  (J)  The  contents  of  a  ruptured 
ahaceaa  or  hydatid-cyat.  (tf)  Inteaiinal  lesion 
— such  as  tubercular  or  other  ulceration. 
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2.  Defective  hygiene. — ^Diarrhoea  may  arise 
from  the  dwellmg  being  damp,  cold,  dork, 
and  unventilated ;  or  from  foul  emanations 
from  decaying  organic,  especially  animal 
matter,  sewage,  or  fiscal  collections.  B. 
Chills,  climaiic  variatione,  ttc.  Diarrhcea 
has  been  attributed  to  insufficient  clothing; 
sudden  exposure  to  cold  and  damp ;  chills,  as 
from  wet  feet,  and  damp  bed  or  clothing; 
and  rapid  variations  of  temperature,  such  as 
hot  days  and  cold  nights.  4.  Nervout  di*- 
turbancea,  for  example,  depressing  emotions 
— fright,  grief;  neuralgia,  hepatsJgia  (Trous- 
seau), dentition,  and  other  causes  of  reflex 
disorder.  6.  Defective  abtorpiion  with  a/ug- 
menled  perittaltit  of  the  small  intestines,  so 
that  the  food  is  passed  imaltered — lienterie 
diarrhoea.  6.  Symptomatic  in  various  morbid 
states,  for  instance,  in  passive  congestion  of 
the  portal  vein  from  disease  of  the  liver, 
heart,  or  lungs ;  peritonitis,  especially  puer- 
peral ;  organic  disease  of  the  intestines — 
ulceration  (simple,  stercoral,  typhoid,  tuber- 
cular, cancerous),  lardaceous  degeneration, 
enteritis,  acute  or  chronic  ;  cholera ;  typhoid 
fever ;  dysentery ;  occasionally  in  pytemia, 
measles,  scarlatina,  conflaent  small-pox, 
malaria,  gout,  Bright's  disease  (its  later 
stages),  and  in  antemia  and  exhaustion,  as 
from  over- lactation,  phthisis,  cancer,  Addi- 
son's disease,  Hodgkin's  disease,  exophthal- 
mic goitre,  leukemia,  and  other  affections. 

Frequently  diarrhcBa  arises  frxtm  the  com* 
bined  action  of  several  exciting  causes,  as 
when  the  disease  is  epidemic  during  summer 
and  autumn.  Pollution  of  air,  water,  and 
food  by  fool  emanations  from  organic  matter 
decomposing  in  very  hot  weather,  over- 
crowding, food  (and  especially  frnit)  in  a 
state  of  incipient  decay,  excessive  heat,  and 
chiUs,  may  then  collectively  determine  the 
result.  In  children  the  exalted  irritability 
of  the  nervous  system  during  dentition  pre- 
disposes to  diarrhoea  from  slight  determining 
causes.  In  several  forms  of  diarrhoea  fer- 
mentation of  the  intestinal  contents  plays  an 
important  part — e.g.  in  infantile  and  sxunmer 
diarrhcea. 

Description  and  Varieties. — Diarrhoea 
may  be  broadly  divided  into  the  acute  or 
occasional,  and  the  chronic  forms ;  and  the 
numerous  clinical  and  pathological  peculiari- 
ties of  different  cases  are  conveniently 
grouped  into  typical  varieties.  The  general 
effects,  varying  according  to  the  intensity  and 
duration  of  the  flux,  are  mainly  these  : — 
Emaciation,  and,  in  children,  also  arrest  of 
growth — the  weight  either  diminishing  or 
ceasing  to  be  progressive  ;  ansemia,  indicating 
defective  hiematosis  ;  desiccation  of  the  tissues 
from  the  rapid  draining  of  serum  from  the 
blood — hence  the  thirst,  and  the  very  con- 
centrated, acid,  and  even  albuminous  mine 
observed  when  there  is  a  copious  watery  out- 
flow from  the  bowels,  as  in  choleraic  and 
similar  forms  of  diarrhcea. 


It  will  be  expedient  to  deacribe  brlefl; 
principal  forma  of  diarrhoea. 

1.  Irritative    DiarrhoBa.  —  Sy 

Diarrhcea  criipulosor  (CuHen). — Simplt 
from  direct  irritation  of  the  inteatineE  i 
most  common  variety  of  dia.rrlufi*^ 
evacuations,  usually  preceded  by  severe 
ing  pains,  are  at  hrst  feculent  aud  m 
fdtid  and  sour,  then  watery.  In  chi 
(especially  hand-fed)  they  are  often  like 
clay  or  puttv,  or  they  contain  dense 
of  undigested  caBein  before  bein^  loose  ; 
evacuation  tliey  ffequenlly  became  grei 
like  chopped  spinach,  from  contact  witfa 
concentrated  acid  iirise  converting  ihei 
colouring  matter  of  the  bile  into  greet] 
Tordin;  or  tbeyare  dark  green  when  p) 
and  may  be  k>  acrid  as  to  eicoriote  tlie 
the  genitals,  the  inner  parts  of  the  thigh 
even  the  heel*.  Fever  is  usually  ahseui 
Diarrhoea  from  irritation  Is  frequcti 
preliminary  stai^e  of  the  iutlanmiatory,  d 
teric  and  cholEraic  varietiea. 

2.  IiLflaminB,tory  DiarrhoeiL.— Sv 
Diarrhaa  terasa.  —  "When  the  caus. 
simple  irritation  excite  inSamiuntion  c 
mucons  membrane  of  the  bowels,  fevei 
in,  and  the  diarrhce:^  Lncroivses.  Usual) 
evacuations  become  more  Berous,  and 
tain  shreds  of  tihriil  or  macUs  or  pus. 
fore  the  attack  paasaa  off,  tha  large  I 
is  apt  to  be  the  mtiin  seat  of  inflanmifi 
then  the  motions  are  scanty,  frei^uent. 
mucous  or  glairv,  contain  streaks  of  I 
and  are  passed  with  severe  straining, 
the  same  time  the  akin  is  hot  and  dry^ 

8.  Cholerlform  Diarrhcsa.  —  St: 
Choleraic  diarrluta  ;  Thermio  diarrhcBa. 
form  prevail(4  mostly  in  hot  weather, 
onset,  indicated  by  vomiting  and  purgi 
usually  sudden.  At  lirst  the  vomited  mi 
are  mucous  aiid  liile-tinted,  and  the  dejec 
are  feculent — both  q^ulckly,  however,  he 
ing  more  and  mora  abundant,  eatery, 
colourless.  The  copious  and  incesssint 
flow  of  serum  may  in  a  short  tiine^  and 
cially  in  childron,  induce  a  atrikuig  r« 
blanoe  to  the  s}~mptoms  of  Asiatic  choli 
a  drawn,  sunken,  and  cyanotic  appear 
loss  of  temperature,  scanty  secreticu  of  ^ 
insatiable  thirst,  and  cramps.  Even  ii 
treme  cases,  however,  the  fluids  from 
stomach  and  bowels  are  rarely  free  from 
and  are  not  so  like  rice-wat-er  ns  in 
cholera.  The  collapsed  alf^id  conditio 
a  rule,  rapidly  gives  place  to  reeovei 
previously  healthy  adults,  while  it  is  a 
become  fatal  in  delicate  children.  chU 
prematurely  weaned,  the  debilitated,  mii 
aged.  Rarelvi  the  cold  stage  being  oiiU 
the  patient  becomes  hob,  and  pas^i-s  ii 
state  of  stupor,  with  either  bilious  voib 
or  purging  and  tympanites  —the  ivj 
stage.  In  children  deatli  is  almo&t  in 
able  if  the  cold  stage  exceeds  twenty 
hours. 
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TeETTOiiB  Diarrhoda. — The  peristaltic 
aents,  and  the  activity  of  the  glands,  of 
imentary  canal,  are  often  increased  by 
operating  through  the  nervoue  ayetem. 
loea  from  mental,  and  especially  emo- 
.  perturbation,  is  the  moBt  common 
>le.  Even  a  chronic  looseness  may  be 
Eiined  by  debility  of  the  nervous  system, 
by  worry  and  anxiety.  Exalted  in- 
;ion  of  the  bowels  may  be  natural,  a 
less  to  diarrhoea  from  slight  exciting 
1  having  always  existed ;  or  acquired, 
for  instance,  a  flnx  once  established  is 
be  maintained.  The  unstable  nervous 
1  of  the  periods  of  rapid  development 
'  the  climacteric  change  predisposes  to 
.  is  often  an  important  factor  in  chronic 
(ra.  The  intestinal  nerve-centres  may 
le  so  sensitive  (as  in  delicate  children) 
very  meal,  however  small,  may  induce 
naediate  call  to  stool,  the  motions  being 
or  pultaceoas,  and  pale,  but  otherwise 
y.  The  peristaltic  movements  may 
>n  so  increased  as  to  hurry  the  food 
;h  the  stomach  and  bowels,  so  that  it 
rs  unchanged  in  the  stools.  Time  is 
lowed  for  digestion  or  absorption  to  be 
begun.  This  form  has  been  termed 
hcea  lienterxca,  and  is  most  frequent 
Idren  before  the  period  of  the  second 
ion.  The  increased  tonicity  of  the 
liar  fibres  of  the  alimentary  tract  may 
'esulted  from  previous  inflammation  of 
lucoas  surface,  or  is  the  propagation 
ds  of  some  irritation  (ulcer,  inflsjuma- 
kc.)  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
a ;  or  it  arises  from  the  products  of 
feet  primary  digestion  entering  the 
amn.  Indigestion  is  the  usual  cause 
Its.  The  appetite  is,  as  a  role,  vora- 
and  debility  may  become  extreme, 
infill  or  difficult  dentition,  diarrhoea 
frxim  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the 
ch  and  bowels;  digestion  is  arrested; 
le  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  be- 
ftcid  from  fermentation,  and  are  ejected 
niting  and  purging. 

rioanouB  DiamiOda.  —  Embarrass- 
3r  suppression  of  the  functions  of  the 
kidneys,  or  lungs  may  lead  to  the 
i  performing  additional  excretory  work, 
lux  thus  set  np  is  salutary,  because 
nsatory.  Diarrhcea  from  chills  (sup- 
d  perspiration)  is  a  common  instance, 
that  from  renal  and  pulmonary  causes 
frequently  observed,  and  may  be  mis- 
ned  oy  the  practitioner.  Inasmuch  as 
oea  usually  diminishes  the  quantity  of 
even  sometimes  to  the  verge  of  sup> 
>n,  the  reverse  of  this  clinical  fact  may 
ily  overlooked  or  misinterpreted.  Even 
forewarned,  the  observer  may  at  times 
cially  when  the  nrine  is  free  from 
en  —  find  it  difficult  to  determine 
er  the  diarrhoea  is  a  cause  or  an  effect 
erfect  renal  eliaiination :  a  distinction 


having  all-important  bearings  on  the  treat- 
ment. The  uremic  and  eliminatory  cha- 
racter of  it  may  be  easily  decided  when  the 
kidneys  are  known  to  be  diseased ;  not  so, 
however,  when  the  only  thing  ascertainable 
is  scanty— may  be  albuminous — urine,  or 
total  suppression  of  urine  in  an  elderly 
patient.  In  such  a  case  there  may  or  may 
not  be  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and 
still  the  diarrbtea  may  be  unemic,  inasmuch 
as  it  may  depend  on  'renal  inadequacy.' 
Diarrfacpa  irom  pulmonary  embarrassmeut 
generally  affords  relief  to  breathing  and 
cough.  The  chronic  looseness  of  some  gouty 
patients  is  also  eliminatory :  when  it  is 
checked,  gout  is  apt  to  advance,  and  the 
health  to  suffer. 

6.  Diarrhoea  from  Meohanioal  Con- 
gestion. —  Draining  of  serum  into  the 
bowels  is  a  common  result  of  overloading 
of  the  portal  vein  from  an  impediment  to 
the  flow  of  blood,  either  in  the  vein  itself, 
the  vena  cava,  or  the  ri^ht  side  of  the 
heart. 

7.  Chronic  Diarrhoea.  —  Synon.  :  Ca- 
chectic diarrhoea. — Chronic  diarrhcea  is  fre- 
quently, if  not  generally,  unconnected  with 
intestinal  lesions.  It  may  be  maintained  by 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  intestines,  or  by  an 
exhausted  and  impoverished  state  of  the 
system,  as  in  inanition,  either  from  insuffi- 
ciency of  food  or  from  enfeebled  digestion,  or 
in  chronic  wasting  diseases,  such  aa  s^'philis, 
malaria,  or  scurvy.  The  flux  increasing,  the 
debility  on  which  it  depends  thereby  per- 
petuates itself,  and  this  vicious  circle  tends 
more  and  more  to  destroy  life  by  antemia 
and  exhaustion,  and  even  after  apparent 
recovery  the  diarrhoea  has  a  strong  disposi- 
tion to  relapse.  These  clinical  features  of 
chronic  diarrhcea  are  well  illustrated  by  the 
malady  which,  from  the  paleness  of  the 
stools,  is  commonly  known  in  India  as 
'■White  Flux' — a  result  of  deterioration  of 
health  by  climate  and  malaria  {see  Psilosis). 
When  accompanied  by  fever  and  night-sweats, 
chronic  diarrhcea  is  nearly  always  due  to 
tuberculisation. 

Diagnosis. — The  different  forms  of  diar- 
rhoea may  be  readily  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  causes 
and  symptoms.  The  diseases  most  apt  to  be 
mistsJien  for  diarrhcea  are  epidemic  cholera, 
dysentery,  and  mucous  irritation  of  the  bowels 
from  retention  of  fieces. 

(a)  Cholera,  in  its  less  definite  forms,  may 
resemble  bilious  diarrhcea  and  choleraic  diar- 
rhoea. The  probability  in  favour  of  it  may 
he  determined  by  the  absence  of  ordinary 
causes  of  diarrhcea,  the  paleness  and  watery 
character  of  the  stools,  tormina  being  slight 
or  absent,  the  suppression  of  urine,  and  the 
early  exhaustion.  The  presence  of  bile  in  the 
stools  is  always  in  favour  of  diarrhcea.  Vomit- 
ing is  more  frequent  in  cholera ;  when  it  oc- 
curs in  diarrhcea  the  vomited  matter  usually 
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containg  bOa  and  undigested  food,  while  io 
cholera  it  i«  a  ooIourleBs  fluid. 

(b)  Vymteiy  ia  usually  bhaiacterised 
by  fever,  tomuna,  and  tenesmus,  and  fre- 
quent scanty  mnoo-Ban^^uinoleot  evacuations. 
BometimeB,  however,  in  the  early  stage,  the 
motions  are  copious,  watery,  and  feculent,  as 
in  ordinary  diarrhcea ;  but  the  presence  of 
tormina  and  tenesmus,  and  tenderness  in  the 
regions  of  the  cecum  and  sigmoid  flexure, 
indicate  the  dysenteric  nature  of  the  disease. 
Chronic  diarrhcea  may  be  distinguished  from 
chronic  dysentery  by  the  absence  of  a  history 
of  acute  dysentery,  and  of  mucus  and  tenes- 
mus, and  by  the  less  frequent  discharge  of 
blood  in  the  evacuations. 

(e)  Mucous  irritation  of  the  hoieeU  from, 
retention  of  fieces  may  induce  a  condition 
raembUi^  diarrhcea — frequent,  thin,  muco- 
feculent  evacuations,  whidi  are,  however, 
shown,  on  inquiry,  to  be  somewhat  scanty, 
and  voided  with  straining.  See  F^ces, 
Bbtkhtion  of. 

Tbeathent.— ((t)  Diet  and  Hygiene,— In 
acute  or  occasional  attacks  of  diarrhoea, 
everything  shotdd  be  taken  in  small  quan- 
tity, and  tepid  or  cold,  never  hot.  Farinacea — 
arrowroot,  sago,  rice,  tapioca,  flour,  and  the 
like — are  useful,  and  may  be  taken  in  milk, 
or  in  chicken  or  mutton  broth,  or  weak  beef- 
tea.  Animal  broths — and  especially  beef- 
tea — when  concentrated,  or  in  large  quan- 
tity, are  apt  to  aggravate  diarrhcea.  De- 
mulcent drinks — w^te  of  egg  in  water  or 
milk,  rioe  or  barley  or  arrowroot  water ;  and 
astringent  liquids— -infaBiQa  of  dried  wlutrtle- 
berries  or  roasted  acorns,  red  light  wines — 
may  be  given.  Brandy  is  often  of  service, 
and  may  be  given  in  an  aromatic  w^er  or 
with  the  farinacea.  Lime-water  with  milk  is 
in  man^  oases  of  much  value. 

Rest  m  bed  secures  a  uniform  warmth  of 
skin,  and  favours  the  oessation  of  diarrhoea. 

In  children,  errors  of  feeding  should  be 
corrected.  Lumps  of  casein  in  the  motions 
may  be  prevented  by  reducing  the  quan- 
tity of  milk,  or  by  adding  thin  arrowroot  or 
barley-water,  with  or  without  lime-water  or 
bicarbonate  of  sodium,  to  the  milk ;  and  by 
regulating  the  time  between  meals,  providing 
a  wet  nurse,  or  substituting  the  muk  of  the 
goat  or  ass  for  that  of  the  cow.  In  infentile 
diaxrhoea  the  milk  should  be  previously  boiled 
and  diluted — one  part  in  two  or  three  of 
barley-water — and  given  regularly  every  hour 
in  ewaH  quantities  (two  or  three  teaspoonfuls). 
The  feedmg-bottle,  when  not  in  use,  should  be 
kept  in  a  weak  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassium.  Sometimes,  however,  milk  in  any 
form  must  be  given  up,  when  barley-water 
or  thin  rice-water,  sweetened  by  saccharin  or 
milk-sugar,  may  be  substituted.  Theabdomen 
should  be  protected  by  a  flannel  bandage,  and 
the  feet  and  legs  by  warm  clothing.  See 
Infants,  Diseases  of;  and  Dbhtjtion,  Dis- 
orders oi 


Inasmuch  as  in  ehronie  diarrhoea  the  flux 
is  perpetuated  by  the  debility  and  anemia 
which  it  induces,  and  by  the  activity  of  in- 
testinal digestion,  it  has  beoome  a  leading 
principle  of  treatment  to  prescribe  food  rich 
m  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  blood 
and  the  tissues,  and  almost  wholly  disposed 
of  by  the  stomach.  Hence  the  happy  results 
fr«4nently  observed  from  a  diet  exclusively 
animal,  either  raw  or  lightly  cooked,  the 
digestion  of  which  may  be  aided  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  alone  or  with  pepsin.  Indi- 
vidual peculiarity  may  be  gratified,  and 
variety  obtained  from  the  use  of  mutton, 
veal,  chicken,  pigeon,  and  game.  Beef^  the 
tough  parts  of  veal,  and  pork  are,  as  a  rule, 
to  be  avoided.  Milk  and  farinacea  are  gra- 
dually permitted  during  the  progress  towards 
recoveiTt  but  the  period  during  wluch  tiiey 
should  be  interdicted  may  require  to  be  very 
prolonged — even  months.  The  treatmmt  with 
raw  meat,  strongly  advocated  by  Trousseau 
and  Niemeyer,  has  been  successmlly  applied 
to  nearly  every  variety  of  chronic  diarrhcea, 
but  especially  to  that  obstinate  form  occurring 
from  the  time  of  weaning  to  the  close  of  the 
first  dentition.  The  meat  may  be  pounded 
into  a  pulp  or  finely  minced ;  then  mixed  with 
salt,  sugar,  fruit  jelly,  or  conserve  of  roses ; 
or  diffused  through  clear  gravy  soup,  or  cho- 
colate made 'with  water  or  wine;  Orthe  juice 
may  be  extracted  from  it  by  pressure.  Kot- 
witlistanding  the  prohibition  of  other  food, 
it  is  best  to  begin  with  a  small  quantity,  and 
to  increase  it  gradually.  The  only  drink 
allowable  is  water  containing  wlute  of  em* 
Trousseau  found  opium  in  small  doses,  ehalki 
and  bismuth,  at  and  between  meals,  to  assist 
tiiis  regimen.  "When  a  restricted  animal  diet 
cannot  be  digested,  causes  loathing,  or  aggra- 
vates the  flux,  other  varieties  of  food  may  be 
added,  and  the  feeding  should  be  as  generous 
and  varied  as  ^ssible,  and  adapts  to  the 
digestion  of  the  mdividual.  Articles  of  diet 
appearing  undigested  in  the  motions  should 
be  avoided.  Low  and  damp  situations  should 
be  exchanged  for  dry  and  open  ones.  Wurm 
clothing,  flannel  next  the  skin,  and  flannel 
waist-belts  should  be  worn.  Chronic  diar- 
rhcea (henteric  and  chronic  tropical  diarrhcea) 
has  also  been  successfully  treated  by  a  strict 
milk  diet  and  rest ;  and  by  rest  along  with 
massage.' 

(b)  Medicinal  Treaim&nU^The  kind  and 
degree  of  interference  required  should  first 
be  decided  in  each  case  of  diarrhcea.  A  rou- 
tine prescription  of  astringents  is  much  to  be 
deprecated.  When  the  flux  is  moderate  and 
salutary — for  example,  removing  undigested 
or  indigestible  materials  or  irritating  secre- 
tions, relieving  an  engorged  portal  vein,  or 
supplementing  a  suppressed  secretion — it 
may  be  left  uncontrolled  by  medicine,  or 
may  be  encouraged  by  laxatives,  such  as 
castor  oil,  rhubarb,  or  a  saline  aperient, 
1  Bodies,  FraeUUoner,  Dec  1890  and  Jui.  1881. 
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combined  with  a  mild  sedatiTe,  sach  as  hen- 
bane or  opinm.  Aa  a  rule,  the  treatment  of 
diarrbtea  should  begin  by  removing  irritating 
substances  from  the  alimentary  canal  by  laxa- 
tives, guarded  by  small  doses  of  opinm ;  and 
utringents,  such  as  chalk-mixture  with  kino, 
catechu,  hiematoxylum,  and  opium;,  should 
be  in  reserve.  The  laxative  may  increase 
the  flux,  which,  however,  soon  subBidea. 
Tronssean  advocated  the  use  of  salines — 
Bodii  sulphas,  soda  tartarata,  magnedi  sul- 
phas— in  progressively  decreasing  doses,  dis- 
solved in  a  small  bulk  of  water,  in  the  morn- 
ing, fisMting,  while  oth»s  prefer  castor  oil, 
or  rhubarb.  Castor  oil  is  by  £u>  the  mcfst 
use  fid  remedy  for  children,  as  well  as  for 
adults.  For  the  former  it  should  be  emulsi- 
fied in  gnm  and  syru|),  for  the  latter  in  yolk 
of  eg^ ;  and  as  occasion  requires  it  may  be 
combmed  with  a  small  opiate,  for  example, 
compound  tincture  of  camphor,  or  the  wine  or 
tinctnre  of  opium,  in  proper  doses. 

In  cholerifonn  or  tumTn&r  diarrhcea,  the 
best  results  are  obtained  from  castor  oil 
guarded  by  a  small  dose  of  landMinm  at  the 
eommenoement,  and  repeated  if  the  disease 
IB  severe;  while  aetrii^^tB  and  opiates  alone 
are  wii^eld  until  the  bowels  are  relieved  of 
offenuve  materials,  as  in  the  later  stages,  the 
stools  being  copious  and  watery,  griping  and 
diBteosion  ot  uie  abdomoi  absent,,  and  the 
tongue  clean.  Vomiting  should  be  encouraged 
by  u^ons  draughts  of  warm  water,  and,  if 
need  be,  by  emetics  of  mustard  or  ipecacuanha. 
In  children,  when  the  motions  are  colourless, 
profuse,  and  incessant,  it  is  best  to  give  hy- 
drargyrum cum  cret&  in  small  doses  every  hour 
or  two,  and  a  very  small  enema  of  starch, 
containing  plnmbi  acetas  or  cupri  sulphas, 
with  laudanum,  which  may  be  repeated  if 
neeesaairy.  Bemedies  which  are  believed  to 
aizeet  almormal  intestinal  fiearmmtation  (suoh 
as  naphthaline,  wJonwd  in  small  repeated 
doBBB,  peroliloride  of  merenxy,  potassio-mer- 
eorie  iodide,  carbolic  acid,  resorein,  salol, 
salicylate  of  eodium)  have  lately  been  em- 
ployed with  suocess  in  infantile  and  summer 
diarrhoea.  Dr.  Luff  has  obtained  the  most 
gratifying  results  from  potassio-meronrio 
iodide,  preferring  the  following  formula : 
Bt  Liquoris  hydrargyri  perchloridi  ITlxij.; 
potassii  iodidi  gr. };  chloral  hydratis  gr.  j. ; 
aqnsB  ad  5j* ;  to  be  given  every  four  hours  to 
iniantB  up  to  six  months,  and  the  dose  to  be 
doubled  for  children  of  more  than  one  year 
old.'  In  the  cold  stage  there  have  been  re- 
commended  mustard  baths  (for  twelve  or 
fifteen  minntes,  several  timm  a  day) ;  emetics 
(tpeeaeoanha  2  to  8  grains  twice  or  three 
times  in  twenty-four  hours) ;  diffiisible  stimu- 
lants (ether  in  syrup  every  hour  or  half-hour). 
In  toe  stage  of  reaction,  saline  aperients 
or  calomel  in  small  doses  may  be  given; 
white  of  e^^  in  water  as  a  drink  thron^out ; 
and,  vomitmg  having  eeased,  and  dianhoia 
1  iMnoet,  Dm.  BO,  IBM. 


being  established,  bismuth,  chalk  or  lime* 
water. 

In  nervou*  duvrrhoea  the  first  indication  is 
to  allay  reflex  excitability  by  the  bromides ; 
or,  these  failing,  by  opium.  When  diarrhoea 
is  excited  by  food,  the  dose  should  be  given 
shortly  before  meals.  In  Uenteric  diaarhosa 
arsenic  is  invaluable.  Mal-digestion  should 
be  met  by  hydroohlorio  acid,  bismuth  with 
alkalis,  or  other  appropriate  remedies,  ac- 
cording to  the  indications.  Occasional  doses 
of  castor  oil  —  alone,  or  with  bismuth  or 
small  doses  of  opium  or  henbane— are  useful 
in  clearing  away  farmenteacible  matters, 
which  axe  apt  to  maintain  an  irritable  state 
of  the  bowels.  Astrmgents  should  only  be 
prescribed  after  the  failure  of  these  or  similar 
measures. 

In  vicarioua  diarrhcea  the  skin  should  be 
made  to  act  freely  by  warm  baths,  or  hot 
air  or  vapour  baths.  In  renal  inadequacy 
counter-irritation  across  the  loins,  digitalis, 
and  nitrate  of  potassium  may  be  likewise  indi- 
cated. The  diarrhffia  should  not  be  arrested 
or  even  checked  unless  it  be  profuse  and  ex- 
hausting, especially  after  restoring  or  aug- 
menting the  action  of  the  skin  and  the  kid- 
neys ;  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  nurse  and 
encourage  it. 

DiarrhcEa  from  patswe  congestion  of  the 
portal  vein  is  to  be  met  by  treating  the  cause, 
for  example,  disease  of  the  heart,  by  digitalis, 
iron,  and  other  remedies. 

The  flux  of  chronic  dia/rrhcaa  (lienteric 
and  the  chronic  tropical  diarrhcea  known 
as  sprue  or  psilosis)  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be 
stopped  altogether  by  astringents  only — the 
evacuations  while  thus  retained  may  decom- 
pose, and  induce  flatulence  and  colic,  or  fever. 
The  general  health  should  be  restored  and 
aniemia  removed ;  the  secretions  will  then 
generally  improve  and  the  diarrhcea  subside. 
Touios — iron,  arsenie,  quinine,  strychnine- 
may  be  aided  byasteingents  — mineral  acids, 
opium,  biHmutn,  chalk,  or  hsmatozylum. 
The  best  preparations  of  iron  are  iron-alum 
— 8  to  6  grains,  and  liquor  ferri  pemitratis — 
10  to  40  minims.  Ipecacuanha  and  taraxa- 
cum are  usefhl  whan  the  skin  and  liver  are 
inactive:  from  1  to  8  grains  of  powdered  ipe- 
cacuanha may  be  given  night  and  morning. 
Podophyllum — 2  or  8  minims  of  a  solution 
of  1  grain  in  1  drachm  of  rectified  spirit 
three  or  four  times  a  day — is  indicated  when 
the  motions  are  watery,  pale  or  high-coloured, 
and  passed  with  severe  cutting  pains.  Saline 
pni^ratives  in  the  early  morning  have  been 
recommended — 2  drachms  of  sulphate  of 
sodium,  sulphate  of  magnesium,  or  soda  tar- 
tarata  on  the  first  day ;  then  1  drachm  for  four- 
teen days,  dissolved  in  a  small  bulk  of  water, 
with  avoidance  of  fluids  after  the  dose.  Lately 
Mr.  Begg  has  reported  snccessfal  results  in 
the  treatment  of  chronic  tropical  diarrhma  by 
santonin  (the  yellow  crystals)  fpr.  v.,  well  mixed 
inateaspoonmlof  oliveoiligiven  in  the  eai^ 
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morning  or  at  bedtime  for  six  days.*  The 
profiise  sweating  and  oolliqtiative  diarrhcea 
of  heotie  ia  best  met  by  hiemato^om  and 
diluted  sulpbnric  acid,  or  opium  with  aatrin- 
gent  mineral  aalte — nitrate  of  ulver,  aolphate 
of  oopper,  or  acetate  of  lead—giTen  hy  the 
mouui  or  rectum. 

Suppressed  secretions,  particular  cachexie, 
disturbed  innervation,  congestion  of  the  por< 
tal  vein,  and  organic  diseases  of  the  intestines, 
fDim  special  indications  for  treatment  when 
diarrhaa  is  iwesent. 

Geosqk  Oliveb. 

DIATHESIS  (iutriffijtu,  I  dispose). ~ A 
morbid  constitution,  predisposing  to  tbe  de- 
velopment of  a  particular  disease.  See  Com- 
8TITCTION,  with  which,  in  a  somewhat  more 
limited  sense,  this  term  is  synonymous. 

DIATHSTIO  DISEASES.— Consti- 
tntional  diseases.  Bee  CoNS-rmmONAL  Dis- 
eases. 

DICBOTISM  (AiV,  doable ;  and  Kpomt,  a 
stroke)  is  a  term  applied  to  the  second  great 
wave  of  the  pulse.  This  dicrotic  wave,  or 
diorotism,  is  due  to  a  second  expansion  of 
the  artery  which  occurs  during  tbe  diastole  of 
tbe  ventricle.  The  puUm  bit  feriera  of  old 
authors  was  a  pulse  in  which  a  sectnid  beat 
became  perceptible  to  the  finger ;  an  occur- 
rence oraerved  occasionally  as  an  antecedent 
of  hemorrhage,  and  also  in  tbe  course  of 
fevers.  Tbe  second  beat  perceived  by  the 
finfjer  is  not  always  the  tnie  dicrotic  wave, 
but  may  in  some  cases  be  an  exaggerated 
tidal  wave.  This  is  tbe  wave  perceived  in  tbe 
high  arterial  tension  sometimes  antecedent 
to  bsemorrbage.  Dicrotiem  is  flavoured  by  a 
low  state  of  arterial  tension,  by  elasticity  of 
tbe  arterial  coats,  and  by  quick  and  strong 
ventricular  contractions.  It  is  central  in  its 
origin,  and  is  a  secondaiy  wave  of  pressure 
produced  in  the  blood-column  by  the  elastic 
recoil  of  the  aorta  after  its  distension  by  the 
blood  injected  at  each  ventrioolar  systole. 
The  recoil  of  the  aorta  causes  the  wave  to 
spring  towards  the  periphery  from  the  closed 
aortiovalves  as  ^ point d'appui.   See  Pulse. 

B.  Wai,tbb  Fostbb. 

DIET,— Definition.— The  term  'diet  *  as 
here  emplojred  may  be  understood  to  express 
the  regulation  of  food  to  the  requirements  of 
health  and  tbe  treatment  of  disease. 

Oeneiul  Principles. — In  order  to  sustain 
life,  a  diet  must  consist  of  a  proper  ajipor- 
tionment  of  the  following  alimentary  princi- 
ples:— 

1.  Nitrogenous  principles. 

2.  Non-nitrogenous  principles  (fats,  carbo- 

hydrates, Sk.) 
8.  Inorganic  materials  (s^ine  matters  and 
water). 

Whilst  these  principles  hold  different  relative 
ptwitions  of  value,  the  absence  or  defioieney 
t  JPraetitioner,  Jan.  1891. 


of  either  grow  will  render  a  diet  unfit  for  the 
support  of  life.  Milk,  the  product  provided 
by  Nature  as  tbe  sole  artiola  of  sustenance 
during  tbe  early  period  of  the  life  (tf  mammals, 
may  be  regarded  aa  {umiBhing  us  with  a 
typical  dietetic  representative  of  all  these 
principles.  The  egg  also  holds  a  like  posi- 
tion, and,  as  all  the  parts  of  the  young  animal 
are  evolved  from  it,  must  neada  comprise  all 
the  materials  for  the  development  ana  growth 
of  the  body. 

The  required  principles  ire  contained  in 
food  derived  from  both  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  and  the  diet  may  be 
drawn  from  either ;  but,  looking  to  man's 
general  inclination  and  the  conformation  of 
his  digestive  apparatus,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  a  mixed  diet  is  that  which  is  designed  in 
the  plan  of  Nature  for  his  subsistence,  and  it 
is  that  upon  which  he  attains  the  highest 
state  of  physical  development  and  intellectual 
vigour. 

Animal  food,  being  identical  in  composition 
with  the  body  to  be  nourished  by  it,  is  in  a 
state  to  be  more  easily  appropriated  than 
vegetable  food.  It  also  appeases  himger 
more  thoroughly  and  satisfies  longer :  in  other 
words,  it  gives,  as  general  experience  will 
confirm,  a  feeling  of  greater  stay  to  the 
stomach.  Animal  food  possesses  stimulant 
properties  which  have  sufficed  in  certain  in- 
stances, as  after  starvation,  and  in  those 
accustomed  to  a  vegetable  diet,  to  produce  a 
state  ^ed  to  intoxication.  This  stimulating 
efiect  is  farther  illustrated  fay  locking  at  the 
relative  character  of  animal  aud  vegetable 
feeders.  Liebig  says  that  it  is  essentially 
their  food  which  makes  camivwrons  animals 
in  general  bolder  and  more  combative  than 
the  herbivora  which  are  their  prey.  He  then 
relates  that  a  bear  kept  at  tiie  Anatomical 
Museum  of  Oiessen  showed  a  quiet  gentle 
nature  as  long  as  it  was  fed  upon  bread,  bnt 
a  few  days'  feeding  on  meat  made  it  vicious 
and  dangerous. 

The  standard  diet  framed  by  Moleschott 
has  been  accepted  as  furnishing  a  model  of 
what  may  be  considered  the  requisite  propor- 
tion of  alimentary  principles  for  maintaining 
health  in  a  person  of  average  stature  under 
exposure  to  a  temperate  climate,  and  the  per- 
formance of  a  moderate  amount  of  muscular 
woA.   It  runs  as  follows : — 

AUmerUary  euhatancee  in  a  dry  aUUe 
required  daily. 
Hty  Food  In  onnoe*  ftrtdr. 

Albuminous  matter  .  ,  4*687 
Fatty  matter  .  .  .  2-064 
Carbohydrates  .  .  .  14*250 
Salts  .....  I'OSe 


22-869 


This,  it  will  be  seen,  famishes  a  supply  of 
about  28  ounces  of  dry  solid  matter,  of  which 
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one-fifth  is  nitrogeuonB.  If  we  reckon  that 
ordinary  food  contains  about  60  per  cent,  of 
water,  then  28  oancee  will  correspond  to  46 
oances  of  solid  food  in  the  condition  in  which 
it  is  consumed.  To  complete  the  alimentary 
ingesta,  a  further  quantity  of  from  50  ounces 
to  80  oimces  of  water  may  be  assnmed  to  be 
required  to  be  taken  daily  under  some  form 
or  other. 

For  a  life  inactivity,  it  mnst  be  stated 
that  a  much  amaller  amount  of  fbod  will 
suffice,  'the  diet,  for  instance,  which  is 
ordinufly  supplied  to  the  patients  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  and  which  suffices  to  satisfy  and 
properly  sustain  thetn,  onl^  contains  about 
30  ounces  of  solid  food,  equivalent  to  about 
17  ounces  of  water-free  material. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  there  are 
reasons  for  regarding  a  mixed  diet  of  animal 
and  vegetable  food  as  best  adapted  to  our 
nature,  and  it  may  probably  be  considered 
that  the  most  suitable  admixture  contains 
about  one-fourth  or  rather  more  of  t"''"!^! 

food. 

Looked  at  from  the  following  point  of  view, 
it  will  be  seal  that  an  admixture  of  animal 
and  T^atable  food  mora  eoonomioally  sup- 
plies what  is  wanted  than  eitiier  kind  taken 
alone,  unless  the  adjustment  should  be  made 
with  the  proper  apportionment  of  fat  as  a 
representative  of  a  non-nitrogenous  article. 
It  is  estimated  that  for  a  man  of  medium 
stature,  and  performing  a  moderate  amount 
of  work,  about  800  grains  of  nitrogen  and 
4,800  grains  of  carbon  are  required  to  be  in- 
troduced daily  into  the  system  with  the  food, 
to  compensate  for  the  outgoing  of  these  ele- 
ments that  occurs.  Now  this  is  yielded,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  in  the  case  of  both  ele- 
ments, by  2  lbs.  of  bread  and  }  lb.  of  meat— 
that  is,  44  ounces  of  solid  food,  of  which  about 
one<fourth  consists  of  animal  matter.  If  the 
lean  aS  meat  only  were  oonsnmed,  rather  over 
6  Uw.  would  be  needed  to  fiimish  the  requisite 
amount  of  carbon,  and  there  would  be  a  very 
lan;e  surplus  of  unntilisaUe  nitrogen ;  whilst 
if  bread  only  were  taken,  the  cunount  ne- 
fOSBSiy  to  supply  the  requisite  quantity  of 
nitrogen  would  be  rather  more  than  4  lbs., 
and  Uiis  contains  nearly  double  the  amount 
of  carbon  wanted. 

In  order  to  preserve  health  it  is  necessary 
that  a  portion  of  the  food  consumed  should 
be  in  the  fresh  state,  and  this  apphes  to  both 
animal  and  vegetable  food.  There  may  be 
no  lack  of  quantity,  and  yet  disease  and  death 
nia>y  be  indiuMd  by  inattention  to  this  fact. 
Afieetitnie  of  the  scwbutio  class  are  produced, 
which  can  only  be  checked  and  removed  by 
the  8iq>i^y  of  fresh  food  or  the  jniee  of  some 
kind  of  sneeulent  vQgetable  or  fruit.  The 
efficacy  of  lemon  and  lune  .iuiee,  for  instance, 
is  well  known  in  the  prevention  and  euro  of 
scurvy. 

Climate  influences  the  demand  for  food,  and 
inatinet  leads  to  the  ad^tati(m  of  dietPto  the 


requirements  that  exist.  Not  only  is  there  a 
oorrespondence  between  the  amount  of  food 
required  and  the  incUnation  for  taking  it, 
but  the  nature  of  the  food  selected  in  different 
oountries  varies  and  stands  in  harmony  with 
tiiat  which  is  most  in  conformity  with  what 
is  needed.  The  dwellers  in  the  arotio  re- 
giims,  besides  consuming  a  lai^e  quantity  of 
food,  partake  of  that  kind  which  abounds  in 
Hxe  meet  effiei«it  form  of  heat-generating 
mstorial— namely,  oleaginoas  matter.  In 
tiie  tropicB,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  upon 
v^table  products,  largely  chained  with 
pnnoiples  belonging  to  the  carbohydrate 
group,  that  the  native  inhabitants  mainly 
subsist. 

'  Labour  necessitates  a  supply  of  food  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  done.  The 
employer  6nds  that  the  appetite  of  a  work- 
man may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  capacity 
for  work — in  other  words,  that  a  ialling  off  of 
the  appetite  means  a  diminished  capacity  iar 
Hie  performance  of  labour. 

'  Until  recently  it  was  considered,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  teaching  of  Liebig,  that  mus- 
cular and  nervous  action  resulted  from  an 
oxidation  of  muscular  and  nervoos  tusne, 
and  that  aeoording  to  the  amount  of  action 
occurring,  so  was  there  ravated  a  demand  for 
the  supply  of  nitrogenous  alimentary  min- 
oiples  to  replace  the  oxidised  materiid.  It  is 
now  held,  however,  that  the  non-nitrogenous 
elements  of  food  contribute,  as  well  as  the 
nitrogenous,  to  the  production  of  muscular 
and  nervous  force.  Fick  and  Wishcenus 
undertook  a  known  amount  of  work  upon  a 
non-nitrogenous  diet,  and  proved  that  the  oxi- 
dation of  their  muscular  tissue,  as  measured 
by  the  amount  of  nitrogen  voided  with  the 
urine,  sufBced  only  for  the  production  of  a 
small  proportion  of  the  force  expended  in  the 
aecompliMimant  of  the  work  performed. 
The  mnsolea,  in  reality,  appear  to  stand  m 
the  position  of  instruments  for  e%cting  the 
conversion  of  the  chemical  enei^  evolved 
by  ^e  oxidation  of  combustible  matter  into 
working  power.  Fats  and  carbohydrates 
can  frirnish  the  combustible  matter  required, 
and,  under  ordinary  ciromustances,  pro- 
bably do  largely,  if  not  chiefly,  supply  it. 
Kitrogenous  matter  can  do  so  likewise,  but 
it  has  to  undei^  a  preparatory  metamorpho* 
sis  for  effecting  the  separation  of  nitrogen  in 
a  Buitable  form  for  elimination.  It  must  be 
said,  however,  that  experience  shows  that 
hard  work  is  best  performed  under  a  Uberal 
supply  of  nitn^n-containing  food.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  probaU^  is  that  it  leads  to 
a  better-nourished  condition  of  the  mnselea 
and  of  the  body  f^nerally.  Under  the  xu»t 
for  instance,  of  animal  food,  whieh  is  oharao- 
terised  by  its  richness  in  nitrogenous  matter, 
the  mnsolea  are  observed  to  be  firmer  and 
richer  in  solid  oonstituente  than  under  sub* 
sistenee  upon  vegetable  food. 
Persons  who  lead  a  sedentary  and  indooi 
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life  naturally  require  less  food  than  those  en- 
gaged in  active  work,  and  lees  should  be  con- 
Bomed  by  them  to  prevent  the  system  be- 
coming clogged  with  effete  prodactB,  which 
act  pemioionsly  in  various  ways  upon  the 
body.  The  food  should  also  be  largely  oon- 
■tifcated  of  non-nitrogenous  principles,  as  these 
tax  the  excretory  organs  Ion  than  the  nitro- 
genons. 

The  diet  of  mfanU  is  a  brsnoh  of  dietetics 
the  importance  of  which  can  scarcely  be  over- 
rated.  The  proper  food  during  the  first 
period  of  infancy  is  that  which  has  been  pro- 
vided by  Nature  for  the  young  of  mammals— 
namely,  milk.  Up  to  about  the  eighth  month 
the  infant  is  designed  to  be  sustained  solely 
by  its  parent's  milk.  The  teeth,  which  ordi- 
narily tiegia  to  show  themselves  about  this 
time,  indicate  that  some  solid  matter  should 
now  be  consumed,  and  one  of  the  &jrinaceou8 
products  will  be  the  most  suitable  with  which 
to  oommenoe.  Bread,  baked  flotir,  plain  bis- 
cuit, or  one  of  the  numerous  ldnds<ta  nursery 
biaouits  that  are  made,  may  be  empk^ed  tat 
a  time  as  a  snpidement  to  the  former  fobd. 
At  about  the  tenth  month  the  mother,  who 
ought  previously  to  have  commenced  lessen- 
ing her  own  supply,  should  now  cease  it  alto- 
gether. As  the  diiild  advances  through  its 
sewmd  year,  and  the  teeth  become  more  de- 
veloped, meat,  preceded  for  awhile  by  gravy, 
may  be  given.  If  the  mother  cannot  suckle 
her  child,  and  if  a  wet  nurse,  whose  supply 
stands  next  best  to  that  of  the  mother,  can- 
not be  provided,  the  milk  of  one  of  the  lower 
animals  should  be  obtained,  and  that  of  the 
cow  gives  the  nearest  approach  to  what  is 
wanted.  Cow's  milk,  however,  is  richer  in 
all  its  solid  constituent  principles  than 
womaa's,  and  the  addition  of  a  solution  of 
sugar  or — what  is  more  in  conformity  with  the 
natural  supply— sugar  of  milk  (lactose),  in  the 
proporti<ui  of  an  ounce  to  three-quarters  of  a 
pint  of  water,  is  needed  to  bring  the  two  into 
closer  approximation.  The  milk  of  the  goat 
is  even  richer  in  solid  constituents  thui  that 
of  the  cow,  and  therefore  stands  somewhat 
farther  removed  from  that  of  the  human  sub- 
ject. If^  however,  it  is  not  adapted  for  in- 
fonts,  it  is  highly  useful  for  improving  the 
condition  of  badly  nourished  children,  and 
is  sometimes  employed  for  this  purpose. 

Tbekapkutioal  Appucations. — The  ap- 
nliciUion  of  the  principles  of  dietetics  may 
be  successfully  brought  into  use  in  the  treat- 
ment of  coi^mlency  and  thinness.  A  diet 
rich  in  nitrogenous  matter,  conjoined  with 
exercise,  promotes  the  growth  of  muscle,  but 
the  faA  Undergoes  uo  increase.  The  condi- 
tions most  conducive  to  an  increased  accu- 
mulation of  &t  are  a  diet  rich  in  either  fat  or 
carbohydrates  (provided  the  requisite  amount 
of  nitrogenous  matter  be  present  for  afford- 
ing what  is  wanted  for  the  nutritive  opera- 
tions of  life),  exposure  to  a  warm  atmosphere, 
and  inactive  habits.  A  supply  of  fot  in  a 


direct  manner  leads  to  an  increased  depo- 
sition of  fat  in  the  system,  but  the  carbo- 
hydrates require  in  the  first  place  to  undergo 
assimilative  change  before  they  can  be  ap- 
plied in  the  same  direction. 

The  detaUs  of  the  dietary  to  be  prescribed 
where  the  aim  is  to  produce  increased  stont- 
ness  and  an  improved  eondititm  of  the  bo^i 
should  comprise  such  articles  as  fht  meats, 
butter,  cream,  milk,  cocoa,  chocolate,  bread, 
potatoes,  farinaceous  and  floor  puddings, 
oatmeal  porridge,  sugar  and  sweets,  swMt 
wines,  porter,  stout,  and  ales. 

The  converse  mode  of  dieting  is  necessary 
for  reducing  stoutness.  Mr.  Banting,  by  his 
noted  system  of  dieting,  reduced  his  weight 
from  14  St.  6  lbs.  to  11  st.  2  lbs.  in  about  a 
year.  Besides  altering,  however,  the  charac- 
ter of  his  food,  he  limited  the  quantity  in  a 
manner  that  must  have  contributed  an  im- 
portant share  towards  producing  the  effect 
observed — not  more  than  twenty-two  to 
twenty-six  ounces  of  solid  food  (corresponding 
with  eleven  to  thirteen  ounces  of  water-free 
material)  being  consumed,  according  to  his 
statement,  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

As  a  guide  to  the  corpulent,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  fot  of  meat,  butter,  cream,  sugar  and 
sweets,  pastry,  puddings,  farinaceous  articles — 
as  rice,  sago,  tapioca,  &c.,  potatoes,  carrots, 
parsnips,  beetroot,  sweet  ales,  porter,  stout, 
port  wine,  and  all  sweet  wines,  should  be 
avoided,  or  only  very  sparingly  consumed. 
Wheaten  bread  should  only  be  partaken  of 
moderately,  and  brown  bread  is  to  some  ex- 
tent better  than  white.  The  gluten  biscuits 
which  are  prepared  for  the  diabetic  may,  on 
accotmt  of  their  comparative  freedom  firom 
starch,  be  advantageoady  used  as  a  substitute 
for  bread  in  the  treatment  of  obesity.  Tfhie 
articles  that  may  be  taken  to  the  extent  of 
satisfying  a  natural  appetite  are  lean  meat, 
poultry,  game,  eggs,  green  vegetables,  succu- 
lent fruits,  light  wines,  dry  sherry,  and  sjdrits. 
Milk  shoold  only  be  taken  sparmgly. 

Holding  the  position  that  food  does  in  rela- 
tion to  the  operations  of  life,  the  art  of  dietetics 
not  only  bears  on  the  maintenance  of  health, 
but  is  capable  of  being  turned  to  advantageous 
account  as  a  therapeutic  agency ;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  success  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  is  oftentimes  dependent  upon 
a  display  of  judicious  management  in  re^rd 
to  food. 

In  the  therapeutic  application  of  dietetics 
the  maxim  should  be  held  in  view  that,  whilst 
the  particular  requiremttits  are  secured,  there 
should  otherwise  be  no  greater  deviatioi  from 
what  is  natun^  than  the  q>ecii^  <uromnstances 
of  the  case  demand. 

The  quantity  of  food  consumed  may  re- 
quire to  be  regulated  as  well  as  its  nature. 
The  quantity  administered  at  a  time  should 
stand  in  relation  to  the  power  of  digesting  it ; 
and  to  properly  compensate  for  a  diminished 
capacity  for  taking  quantity  there  should  be 
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»  eorreBponding  increase  in  the  frequency  of 
administration.  'Little  and  often'  is  the 
TfiaiiTin  to  be  followed  upon  many  occasions, 
and  mach  will  sometimes  depend  upon  the 
Btriotneaa  with  which  it  is  acted  np  to ;  for, 
apart  from  harmonising  with  what  is  wanted, 
□pon  the  principle  that  has  just  been  referred 
to,  it  meets  the  defsotive  aptitude  that  exists 
in  Biekneas  fbr  sostainiag  any  lengthened  illa- 
tion of  abstinence  from  food. 

In  lisbrilet  acute  inflammatory,  and  other 
emditiona  where  there  is  a  fulure  of  digestive 
power,  the  food  administered  should  be  such 
as  not  to  tax  the  stomach,  and  should  there* 
ion  oonsist  of  liquid  materials.  Solid  matter 
by  rmnaining  undigested — and  solids  of  an 
animal  nature  are  fArticularly  likely  to  do  so 
— would  act  as  a  source  of  irritation  in  the 
stomach,  and  only  serve  to  ag^vate  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient.  The  articles  onder  such 
circumstances  to  be  selected  from  are  beef- 
tea,  mutton-,  veal-,  or  chioken-broth,  whey, 
calf  B-foot  and  other  kinds  of  jelly,  arrowroot 
and  such-like  farinaceous  articles,  barley 
water,  rice  mucilage,  gum  water,  fruit  jelly, 
and  the  jniee  of  fr^ts,as  of  lemons,  oruiges, 
Am  made  into  drinks.  Where  a  little  latitude 
is  allowable,  the  employment  (tf  milk  and  of 
eggs  in  a  fluid  form  may  be  sanctioned.  As 
dtcom  stances  permit,  an  advance  may  be 
made  to  solid  substances  which  do  not  throw 
mncfa  work  on  the  stomach,  as  rice,  sago, 
t^ioca,  bread  and  custard  puddings,  and 
stale  bread  or  toast  sopped.  Next  may  be 
allowed  fish,  beginning  with  whiting.  As 
power  becomes  restored,  calves'  feet,  chicKen, 
game,  and  butcher's  meat— mutton  to  begin 
with — may  be  permitted  to  follow. 

In  cases  of  ordinary  dyspepsia  the  aim  of 
the  physician  should  be  rather  directed  to 
raising,  by  appropriate  treatment,  the  digestive 
caracity  to  tiie  level  of  digesting  light  but 
osdinary  ft>od,  than  to  redmnng  the  food  to  an 
adjustment  with  a  low  standud  of  digestive 
power.  Of  butcher's  meat,  mutton  is  almost 
invBziably  found  to  be  the  moet  suitable; 
chicken  and  game  are  allowable,  also  white 
fish  (boiled  or  broiled),  particularly  whiting, 
sole,  flounder,  and{diuee.  Stale  bread,  d^ 
toast,  plain  biscuits,  floury  potatoes,  rice,  and 
the  various  &rinaceous  articles  form  the  kind 
of  food  derived  from  the  vegetable  kiugdom 
to  be  selected.  Green  and  other  succulent 
v^tabtes,  it  is  found,  are  more  apt  to  create 
flatulence  than  other  kinds  ol  food,  and 
articles  belonging  to  the  cabbage  tribe  are 
particularly  to  be  regarded  as  obnoxious  to 
those  who  have  a  tendency  to  this  form  of 
derangement. 

iiikok  depends  in  eases  of  weak  digestion 
upon  the  state  in  which  the.food  reaches  the 
stomach.  Thorough  mastication  aflbrds  great 
assistance  to  the  performance  of  digestion ; 
and  when  the  teeth  are  bad,  the  food  should 
be  finely  minced,  or  otherwise  minutely 
divided,  befisre  being  eaten.   Heguhuity  in 


the  periods  of  taking  food  tends  to  promote 
the  orderly  working  of  the  digestive  organs. 
An  interval  of  more  than  four  or  five  hours' 
duration  between  the  meals  is  to  be  avoided, 
as  it  acts  perniciously  in  several  ways. 
inducing  an  exhausted  state  of  the  system  it 
diminishes  the  energy  of  the  di^stive  organs, 
and  whilst  having  Vain  effect  it  at  the  same 
time  oalls  the  periodical  oceroise  ot  in- 
creased eneifiy,  on  aeeount  of  the  larger 
amount  of  fi>oa  whidi  must  be  taken  at  each 
meal  to  compensate  for  the  length  of  time 
that  is  allowed  to  elapse  between  them. 

In  cases  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  acute 
gastric  catarrh,  and  vomiting,  the  food  must 
be  selected  from  that  which  is  nutritions  and 
which  at  the  same  time  taxes  least  the  digestive 
powers.  Milk — and  this  is  often  better  borne 
after  being  boiled — milk  and  water,  or  milk 
and  soda-water,  will  frequently  be  found  to 
be  tolerated  when  other  articles  excite  irrita- 
tion and  are  returned.  Sometimes  the  milk 
may  be  advantageously  mixed  with  isinglass, 
arrowroot,  ground  rice,  or  biBcuit  powder- 
In  dysentery  and  other  forms  of  ulcerative 
disease  of  ib»  intestine,  sempulous  attention 
mart  be  jMod  to  diet.  The  food  should  oou- 
sist  of  articles  whidi  are  known  to  exert  the 
least  etimulant  and  irritant  action  on  the 
mucous  membrane  and  muscular  coat  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  those  which  best 
meet  the  demand  in  question  are  such  as 
milk,  isin^asB,  and  the  various  farinaceous 
products,  amoi^gst  which  rice  is  pre-eminently 
valuable.  Next  to  these  come  eggs,  white 
fish,  white-fleshed  poultiy,  fresh  game,  and 
fresh  meat.  Salted  and  dried  meats  are 
highly  objectionable,  and  fruits  and  succulent 
vegetables,  with  the  exception  of  a  floury 
potato,  should  be  strictly  shunned.  Bee  Pep- 
TONisED  Food. 

The  development  of  gout  is  known  to  be 
&voured  by  the  conaamption  of  a  highlv 
nitrogenised  diet,  especially  if  coi^oined 
with  sedentaiy  habits.  With  those  who  have 
abeady  experienced  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
and  those  also  who  have  grounds  for  appre- 
hending its  invasion,  it  is  important  that  an 
excess  of  nitrogenous  food  should  be  avoided. 
The  diet  should  be  simple,  in  order  that  the 
temptation  may  be  avoided  of  eating  too 
much,  and  should  at  the  same  time  be 
adjusted  to  the  mode  of  life.  The  principle 
to  observe  is  that  the  higher  the  degree 
of  inactivity  the  greater  ou^t  to  be  the  pre- 
ponderance of  food  derived  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom. 

Bven  of  more  importance  than  what  is 
eaten  is  what  is  drunk,  where  the  question 
of  gout  is  concerned;  and  observation  shows 
that  it  is  not  distilled  spirits,  but  the  stronger 
wines  and  malt  Uqnors,  which  fiibvonr  the 
production  of  the  disorder.  Nothing  is  more 
potent  than  port  wine  in  leading  to  the  pro- 
duction of  gout,  and  a  few  years*  liberal 
indulgence  in  it  has  often  been  known  to  be 
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inatromental  in  bringing  on  the  disease 

where  no  family  predisposition  had  existed. 
Dry  sherry  and  the  lif^ht  wines,  as  claret, 
hock,  kc,,  may  be  drunk,  certainly  in  modera- 
tion,  with  comparatively  little  or  no  fear  of 
inducing  the  disease,  althotigh  any  kind  of 
wine  appears  capable  of  sometimes  acting  as 
the  exciting  cause  of  a  paroxysm  where  the 
gouty  disposition  is  already  established. 
Stout,  porter,  and  the  stronger  ales,  espe- 
cially those  that  have  become  hard  from 
age,  rank  next  to  port  wine  in  their  power 
of  turedisposing  to  gout.  As  regards  the  light 
Utter  beers,  which  are  so  extennvely  used  at 
the  present  time,  the  same  must  be  said  of 
them  as  of  the  light  wines,  viz.  that  with 
little,  if  any,  disposition  to  induce  the  disease, 
they  nevertheless  appear  ca|>able  of  some- 
times exciting  its  manifestation  in  a  gouty 
subject.  A  pure  spirit,  as  whisky,  hollands, 
or  orandy,  diluted  with  water,  often  forms 
the  only  kind  of  alcoholic  drink  that  is  found 
to  agree  with  those  who  are  suffering  from 
gout. 

In  Bright's  disease  with  threatening  une- 
mie  poisoning  it  is  a  point  of  consideration 
to  dmiinish  as  fiur  as  praeticable  the  amount 
of  excretory  matter  to  be  eliminated  by  the 
kidneys.  The  flats  and  carbohydrates  throw 
no  work  upon  the  kidneys.  Their  products 
of  destruction  escape  through  another  chan- 
nel. Nitrogenous  matters,  on  the  other 
hand,  undergo  metamorphosis  in  the  system, 
and  yield  nitrogen-containing  compounds — 
chiefly  urea — to  escape  by  the  kidneys.  In 
this  way  the  kidneys  become  taxed  by  nitro- 
genous food,  and,  to  lessen  the  work  demanded 
of  them,  reason  suggests  that  the  diet  should 
preponderate  in  food  derived  frun  the  vege- 
table kingdom. 

In  diabetes  mellitus  there  is  a  want  of 
assimilative  power  over  the  saccharine  and 
starchy  prineiplea  of  food.  Whilst  these 
princii>leB  become  utilised  and  lost  sight  of 
when  ingested  1^  a  healthy  peracm,  In  tiie 
system  of  the  diabetic  they  fail  to  become 
eonsmned,  bat  pass  off  under  the  form  of 
sngar  in  the  urine,  giving  rise  to  severity  of 
symptoms  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
sugar  escaping.  Much  may  be  done  towards 
sabdning  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  by  a 
properly  arranged  dietetic  scheme,  and  the 
prinoiple  upon  which  it  requires  to  be 
framed  is  the  exclusion,  as  far  as  practicable, 
both  from  what  is  eaten  and  what  is  drunk, 
of  articles  o<mtaining  saccharine  or  starchy 
matters. 

Observation  has  shown  that  the  reaction  of 
the  orine  is  susceptible  of  being  influenced 
by  the  oharaoter  c£  the  food,  ^e  effect  of 
animal  food  is  to  increase  the  aoidity  of  the 
secretion,  whilst  that  of  vegetable  food  is  to 
diminish  it,  and  even,  it  may  be,  to  produce 
alkalinity.  Hence,  on  persons  affected  with 
the  lithic-acid  diathesis,  benefit  is  conferred 
by  a  plan  of  diet  in  which  animal  food  is 


limited,  and  anoealent  vegetables  and  fruits, 
with  the  l^ht  wines,  as  claret,  hook,  Ac.,  are 
freely  supplied.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the 
phosphatic  diathews,  tiie  converse  principle 
of  action  should  be  adopted. 

F.  W.  Pavt. 

DIQESTIOir,  DiBordOTB  of.— The 
function  of  digestion  is  of  a  physico-chemical 
nature,  being  compounded  of  certain  mus- 
cular acts,  and  of  certain  processes  exercised 
by  the  digestive  fluids  on  the  ingesta,  whidi 
are  thereby  converted  into  a  fluid  and  diffbu- 
ble  state. 

Any  interference  with  ttie  due  performance 
of  the  several  components  of  tlie  function 
will  lead  to  indigestion ;  and  though  it  may 
for  convenience  be  desirable  to  consider  these 
disturbances  separately,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  occurrence  of  one  condition  ib 

'  apt  to  be  quickly  associated  with  another, 
and  hence  the  forms  of  dyspepsia  as  they 
usually  present  themselves  are  of  a  complex 
nature,  however  simple  the  primary  fault 
may  have  been.  It  appears  to  the  writer  to 
be  very  undeairable  to  restrict  the  apphcation 
of  the  term  mdigetHon  or  its  eynonym  dys- 
peptia  to  the  perverted  actions  of  any  one 

I  part  of  the  alimentary  system,  such  as  the 
stomach,  or  to  any  one  special  morbid  state, 
such  as  gastric  or  intestinal  catarrii ;  but 
rather  that  it  should  include  all  departures 
from  normal  fimetion  which  any  {MU-t  of  the 
digestive  tract  may  present.  Nor  is  it  possi- 
ble to  consider  irregularities  of  digestion  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  oi^ans  imme- 
diately concerned.  Complicated  as  our  or- 
ganism is,  dieturbances  of  other  functions  will 
speedily  make  themselves  felt  in  the  one  under 
consideration ;  and  failures  in  the  absorption 
of  the  digested  food,  or  in  its  subsequent 
metabolic  changes  and  elimination,  will  tell 
back  sooner  or  later  on  that  process  which 
is,  strictly  speaking,  limited  to  its  prepara- 
tion. 

Gaubes  oy  Dtbpbpsu. — ^Dyspepsia  may  be 
immediiOely  traced  to  (1)  the  food ;  (2)  dis- 
Uarhancet  of  the  to-called  meckawieal  pro- 
eetaet — namely,  the  muscular  acts,  solution, 
Ac;  ^)  deficwneies  in  the  chemical  chcmget 
exercised  by  the  digestive  secretions;  or  (4) 
vmperfect  absorption  of  digested  products. 
It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  three  last-men- 
tioned groups  of  causes  which  bring  about 
indigestion  are  determined  by  certain  gross 
or  minute  abnormal  changes  in  the  struc- 
tural tissues  of  the  organs  concerned,  as 
described  in  the  article  DlOKsnvB  OBiuiffi, 
Diseases  of  the. 

1.  ImperfiBOtloxui  of  Food.— Imperfec- 
tions of  food,  whether  in  quality  or  quantify, 
ure  among  the  most  frequent  causes  of  diges- 
tive disorders.  A  thorod^  knowledge  of  tiie 
principles  of  dietetics  is  essential,  that  the 
errors  may  be  recognised  and  remedied. 
Since  our  digestive  capabilify  ia  limited^  it 
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is  obrioos  that,  when  those  limits  are  over- 
stepped, the  domain  of  disease  is  entered 
upon;  and  although  no  very  absolute  lines 
may  be  laid  down  for  nniversal  application, 
the  ^neral  rules  for  quantity  and  kind  are 
enable  of  being  stated.   See  Diet. 

(a)  Deficimic^  of  Food. — Except  under 
rare  oooaitions,  raeh  aa  Cunine,  &o.,  this  is 
not  ft  common  cause  of  disease.  Of  the 
signs  and  symptoms  of  starvation  it  is  not 
needed  here  to  treat.    But  there  are  fre- 

aaent  occasions  when,  with  no  deficiency  in 
le  tottj  bulk  of  food  taken,  there  is  yet 
a  serious  want  in  one  or  perhaps  more  of 
the  needful  alimentary  principles,  and  this 
ia  especially  liable  to  occur  in  the  feeding 
of  children.  Setting  aside  those  gross  cases 
of  cruelty,  when  in&nte  uid  the  y^oun^est 
children  are  fed  almost  from  their  birth 
with  bread,  broth,  or  even  meat,  there  are 
•till  too  often  to  be  met  with  children 
whose  diet-scale  is  almost  entirely  wanting 
in  nitroKenoua  matter.  Fed  chiefly  opon 
infants*  fisods,  tiie  latter  oonsisting  of  Imle 
more  than  starchy  material,  their  tissues  are 
iU-ibnned  for  the  want  ot  protads,  which, 
dnring  tite  period  of  growth,  are  required  in 
a  lar^  relative  proportion.  The  relationship 
of  rickets  to  prolonged  saokling,  with  the 
accompanying  deficiency  in  necessary  food- 
stofEs,  18  now  generally  recognised. 

The  effect  of  a  deficiency  of  food  is  a  gene- 
ral state  of  malnutrition,  m  which  any  here- 
ditary tendencies  to  disease  that  may  exist 
have  a  more  favourable  field  for  development. 
There  is  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  weight 
of  the  body,  and  an  imperfiact  performance  of 
its  fimotions,  as  indicated  by  muscular  weak- 
ness, mental  lassitude,  Ac. 

!nie  specially  ^sp^tio  symptoms  reCaraUe 
to  a  want  of  food  are,  main^,  permsions  of 
sensation,  such  as  a  feeling  of  sinking,  emp- 
tiness, or  even  pain  at  the  epigastrium,  or 
generally  in  the  abdomen.  Constipation  is 
Beqnent  from  lack  of  stimalus  to  normal 
peristalsis,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  diges- 
tive secretions  are  defective  in  quality  and 
qouitity,  thereby  causing  imperfect  digestion 
of  the  food  that  is  taken.  A  weak  digestion 
ia  not  seldom  due  to  want  of  the  needful 
stimulation  of  sufiicient  food. 

The  deficiency  in  food  taken  may  result 
not  so  much  from  a  defective  supply  of  nutri- 
ment, as  from  a  disinclination  to  eat,  a  com- 
mon symptom  of  many  diseases,  especially 
febrile  states;  self-imposed  fasting  too  fre- 
quent or  prolonged;  the  anorexia  of  the 
hystcoical  temperament ;  or  from  obstruotion 
to  the  entrance  of  food  into  the  stomach 
from  stricture  of  the  cesophagns.  Or  the  appe- 
tite may  be  impaired  by  over-indulgence  in 
alcohol  or  tobacco.   Bee  Appetite. 

Exeeaa  of  Food. — ^There  is  very  little 
doubt  but  that  more  food  is  daily  in  the  habit 
of  being  taken  than  is  actually  required  to 
restore  the  tissue-waste,  most  active  lives 
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being  led  on  an  amount  far  below  what  is 
ordinarily  regarded  as  being  necessary ;  and 
there  is  equAlly  little  doubt  that  much  of 
what  is  taken  is  not  in  the  most  digestible 
form.  It  is  open  to  question  whether  the 
appetite  would  be  satisfied  by  the  ingestion 
of  merely  sufiicient  to  balance  the  waate, 
particularly  if  the  gross  bulk  of  the  food 
taken  were  diminished  by  the  removal,  as 
£ur  as  possible,  of  all  indigBstible  matters, 
leaving  little  more  than  the  needful  alimen- 
tary principles.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  aj^etite  is  very 
easily  controlled  1^  eostcnn,  and  determina* 
tion  can  in  time  overcome  a  vicious  habit. 

An  habitual  excess  of  food,  at  least  in  this 
country,  usually  errs  in  the  disproportionate 
amount  of  nitrogenous  matter  it  contains. 
Bemembering  the  relatively  small  quantity 
of  this  principle  that  is  essentiid,  and  in 
what  a  number  of  the  ordinary  articles  of 
diet  it  occurs,  this  statement  will  be  the 
more  readily  accepted.  Since  all  the  proteid 
pinoiples  require,  to  fit  them  for  absorption 
mto  the  blood,  a  considerable  amount  of 
chemical  altenttion,  and,  physiolMieslly 
nieaking,  there  is  good  reason  to  bdieve 
that  the  subsequent  metabolic  changes  of 
these  matters,  when  absorbed,  are  more 
oomidex  than  those  undergone  by  fats  and 
amyloids,  it  would  follow  that  the  (H^pms 
concerned  in  effecting  these  changes  are 
very  prone  to  suffer  from  overwork  and  its 
sequelte.  Also  many  of  the  substances  result- 
ing from  the  metabolism  of  nitrogenous 
matter  are  liable  to  become  positive  poisons 
in  the  economy,  and  the  proper  elimination 
of  such  materials  is  specially  provided  for 
by  such  oi^ans  as  the  kidneys  and  skin.  The 
frequency  with  which  these  organs  become 
the  seat  of  disease  may  at  Imst  indicate  the 
probabihty  of  errors  of  diet  being  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  determining  the  morbid  changes, 
especially  as  considerable  relief  is  often  the 
result  of  a  restriction  of  nitrogenous  food. 
There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  but  that  the  lar^e 
group  of  diseases  associated  with  failure  m 
elimination  of  nitrogenous  waste  has  for  a 
prominent  cause  an  habitual  excess  of  nitro- 
genous food. 

The  results  of  an  excessive  ingestion  of 
food  are  as  numerous  as  they  are  diverse. 
In  many  cases  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
either  impairment  of  health  or  shortening  of 
life.  In  some  obesity  and  in  othera  leanness 
ensues.  In  a  lai^  majority  of  individuals 
whose  food  is  mn^  in  excess  o£  their  wants, 
partieularly  if  the  exercise  t^sen  be  but  litUe, 
there  are  variable  symptoms  of  indigestion, 
such  as  a  general  feelmg  of  lassitude  and 
want  of  energy,  both  muscular  and  mental, 
a  liability  to  headaches  chiefly  frontal,  con- 
stipation, or  more  rarely  diiuxhoea,  hi^- 
coloored  urine  depositing  abundsJice  of 
urates,  a  general  disposition  to  sleep,  vari- 
ous skin-eruptions,  puiicularly  acue,and  npt 
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infrequently  a  feeble  heart's  action  from  com- 
mencing £a.ttT  degeneration  of  its  substance. 
Any  or  all  of  these  symptoms  may  exist,  and 
may  be  more  or  less  completely  relieved  by 
a  restricted  diet.  It  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  exact  roles  for  the  quantity  of  food 
that  shouJd  be  daily  consumed ;  though  it  is 
desirable  to  remember  that  the  tendency  is 
to  take  too  much,  at  the  same  time  that  age, 
season  of  year,  and  occupation  are  all  circum- 
stanoes  determining  vanations  both  in  quan- 
tity and  kind. 

(y)  Improper  Food. — Setting  aside  those 
extreme  cases  of  perverted  appetite  occasion- 
ally seen  in  the  hysterical  condition,  there 
yet  remains  a  very  constant  violation  of  the 
dietetic  proprieties.  These  errors  may  be 
classed  under  the  following  heads: — 1.  Sub- 
stances which  are  indigestible ;  either  essen- 
tially so,  or  from  imperfect  |)reparation 
(cookinff,  fto.)  2.  Substances  which,  though 
digestible,  are  innatritious  or  even  poisonous. 
In  the  first  group  are  indoded  such  bodies  as 
the  pips  and  seeds  as  well  as  the  skins  and 
rinda  of  fruits,  the  husks  of  com  and  bran, 
the  stalks  and  fibres  of  leaves,  and  gristle, 
elastic  tissue,  and  hairs  in  animal  food.  For 
the  reducing  of  these  to  a  fluid  and  diffusible 
condition  no  chemical  arrangement  exists  in 
the  human  organism,  and  they  are  voided 
Tery  much  in  the  same  state  as  they  are 
swallowed.  Many  articles  of  diet  depend  in 
great  part  for  their  digestibility  on  their 
proper  preparation  by  division,  cooking,  Ac. 
Thus  most  vegetables  when  taken  in  the  raw 
state  are  bat  imperfectly  digested,  and  such 
nutritious  food  as  potatoes  becomes  when 
uncooked  positively  harmfol.  Tha  aj^>arent 
value  of  raw  green  vegetables,  as  lettuoe* 
endive,  cress,  ftc,  would  seem  to  depend  on 
the  peculiar  condition  of  their  mineral  con- 
stituents, rather  than  on  the  vegetable  tissues. 
Such  substances  as  the  above-mentioned 
are  apt  to  produce  perversions  of  digestion  in 
virtue  of  the  mechanical  irritation  they  give 
rise  to,  indicated  by  more  or  less  pain  of  a 
griping  character  (colic),  and  frequently  ac- 
companied by  diarrhcea.  The  constant  in. 
gestion  of  the  more  formidable  may  even  set 
up  a  gastro-eoteritis,  acute  or  chronic.  Ocoa- 
nonaJly  articles  of  food,  such  as  brown  bread, 
oatmeal  porridge,  kc.,  are  taken  for  the  very 
aperient  action  they  induce,  owing  to  the 
irritating  nature  of  the  indigestible  husks 
titej  contain.  Symptoms  of  acute  dyspepsia 
very  frequently  follow  the  taking  of  meat 
foods  enveloped  in  greasy  sauces,  since  the 
&t,  being  nndigested  in  the  stomach,  prevents 
the  action  of  the  gastric  jnioe  on  tlie  proteid 
matter,  which  then  passes  on  into  the  intes- 
tines, setting  up  irritation  like  any  other  in- 
digestible substance.  The  most  interesting 
among  those  articles  of  diet  which,  though 
easily  digested,  may  be  poisonous,  are  those 
producing  their  effects  only  on  certain  indi- 
viduals.   Such,  for  example,  are  certain 


mushrooms,  shell-fish,  or  indeed  any  fish. 
Remarkable  oases  are  authentically  recorded 
of  serious  and  even  &tal  results  following 
their  ingestion.  The  symptoms  may  be 
those  of  an  acute  gastro-enteritis ;  («,  as  is 
very  fre<^uently  the  case,  an  urticaria  is  the 
result,  with  or  without  swelling  of  tiie  cr^es 
and  throat.  Severe  nervous  prostration  has 
*  been  met  with  occasionally.  Be  it  under- 
stood that  other  people  have  partaken  of  the 
same  diet  with  no  ill  results.  The  writer  is 
acquainted  with  a  gentleman  who  for  many 
years  was  unable  to  remain  in  the  room 
when  fish  of  any  kind  was  on  the  table,  its 
presence  inducing  severe  vomitiog,  abdo- 
mftial  pain,  and  general  illness ;  and  although 
the  effects  are  now  but  slight  from  the  mere 
smell  of  such  food,  very  marked  symptoms 
follow  on  partaking  of  any.  The  most  diges- 
tible and  nutritious  articlra  of  food  may  de- 
termine indigestion  when  taken  too  hot  or 
too  cold. 

Finally  must  be  included  those  substaneee 
which  accidentally  find  their  w^  into  the 
alimentary  canal  with  the  food,  aa  entozoa, 
ergot  of  rye,  pins,  needles,  coins,  buttons, 
&c.,  or  lead  and  other  prisons  off  the  hands 
of  workers  in  them,  all  of  which  give  rise  to 
definite  and  for  the  most  part  eharacteristio 
symptoma 

2.  Irregularities  of  the  Mechanism 
of  Digestion. — The  motor  factors  of  the 
digestive  process  depend  for  their  due  and 
normal  performance  on  the  integrity  of  the 
muscular  tissue,  the  nerve-centres,  and  the 
connecting  nerves.  The  several  stages  of  the 
entire  process  are  mastication,  de^utition, 
the  churning  movements  of  the  stomach,  the 
peiistaltio  acticm  of  the  intestines,  uid  de- 
fieeation.  Each  of  these  is  liable  to  impair- 
ment, in  the  direction  of  increased  aeti^ty, 
or  of  defidency  (paralysis),  due  eitiier  to 
lesions,  or  to  reflex  stimulation  of  the  nerve- 
centres  whence  the  motor  stimuli  emanate,  of 
the  nerve-fibres  by  which  these  stimuli  are 
conveyed,  or  of  the  muscular  tissue  by  which 
the  movements  are  performed.  Not  infire- 
quently  more  than  one  of  these  tissues  may 
be  at  fault. 

Lastly,  obstructions  to  the  movements  may 
be  caused  by  tumours,  cicatrices,  adhesions 
to  adjacent  structures,  Sco.  Irregularities  of 
mastication,  deglutition,  and  d^cation  are 
fully  considered  elsewhere. 

(1)  PareUifni. — Apart  from  |>ouiUe  struc- 
tural affections  of  the  intrmsic  nervous 
mechaninu  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract — 
Anra-bach's  plexus — of  which,  indeed,  little  is 
known,  arrest  of  the  peristaltic  action  of  the 
goUet,  stomach,  or  intestines  is  undoubtedly 
often  associated  with  diseased  oonditi<ms  (Hf 
the  central  nervous  otgans ;  but  the  exact 
connexion  is  far  from  being  satisfactorily 
determined.  Those  lesions  which  interfere 
with  the  action  of  the  vagus  nerve,  and  re- 
move its  accelerating  influence  over  the  peri- 
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staltie  morementa,  have  been  regarded  as 
most  likely  to  bring  about  this  condition; 
bat  stimulation  of  the  splanchnic  nerves,  by 
which  inhibitory  impulses  reach  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  will  produce  the  same  result. 
The  nervous  exhaustion  induced  by  long 
fastiiig,  eontiuued  vomiting,  previous  violent 
peristusia  firom  pni^tives,  hysteria,  and  such 
diseases  as  chronic  typhus,  and  puer- 

pwal  fever;  also  over-brainwork,  with  the 
attendant  altered  conditions  of  cerebral  vas- 
cularity, and  extremes  of  blood  temperature 
in  pyrexia,  or  great  cold,  have  been  found  to 
be  accompanied  with  symptoms  indicating 
loss  of  power  of  the  muscular  ooat  of  the 
boweL  Possibly  in  these  cases  the  result  is 
due  to  arrest  of  the  vagus  influence. 

Paralysis  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is 
a  frequent  result  of  affection  of  these  organs 
themselves.  Inflammation  of  the  peritoneal 
or  mucous  coats,  with  the  snbsequent  infiltra- 
tion of  the  muscular  coat  with  uie  inflamma- 
tory  products,  materially  diminishes  the 
power  of  the  contractile  tissue.  Degenera- 
tioa  of  the  oi^ans,  particularly  the  lardaeeous 
variety,  which,  commencing  in  the  mucous, 
subsequently  invades  the  muscular  ooat,  ob- 
viously interferes  vrith  the  movements.  Over- 
distension from  whatever  cause  will  also  en- 
feeble the  contractile  power  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  etomacn  or  intestine,  whilst 
moderate  distension  is  the  normfJ  stimulus 
to  their  activity.  If,  as  is  supposed,  the 
eoergetio  contractions  of  the  pyloric  part  of 
the  stomach,  whereby  the  ohyme  is  pro[)eIled 
iuto  the  duodenum,  be  normally  excited  by 
the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  it  may  be 
expected  that  any  duninution  of  this  acidity 
will  lead  to  deficient  propulsion  of  the  con- 
tents, and  their  undue  retention  in  the 
stomach.  The  movements  of  the  alimentary 
canal  may  be  eonsiderably  lessened  by  the 
admimstration  of  certain  drugs,  suui  as 
i^nnm,  which  diminish  the  excitMility  of  the 
angmentor  centres,  or  stimulate  the  inhibitory 
MHitroL 

The  results  of  these  various  paralytic  a£fee- 
tioos  are  in  most  cases  sufficiently  apparent. 
The  palsied  lips  and  cheeks  and  tongue  tell 
their  own  tale  by  the  half-opened  mouth,  the 
dribbling  saliva,  and  the  cheeks  distended 
with  food  which  cannot  be  kept  between  the 
teeth.  When  the  traces  and  pharynx  are 
afliected,  the  painful  efforts  at  sw^owing, 
the  rejection  of  food  throngh  the  nose,  and 
the  passage  of  food  into  the  larynx,  are  signs 
not  to  be  mistaken.  Paralysis  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  is  mainly  recognised  by  the 
etmitipatum  from  inability  of  tiie  oaiul  to 
pnpel  its  contents,  and  py  symptoms  of 
^qtepaia,  such  as  flatoleooe  diu  to  deficient 
gasteio  secretion  from  want  of  the  requisite 
stimnlation  aflEorded  by  the  ehnming  of  the 
stomach- contents,  and  to  conse<iuent  delayed 
digestion,  leading  to  abnormal  fermentative 
mmgaa.     A  panUytio  ctmditlon  of  the 


sphincter  ani  will  be  indicated  by  an  ia- 
ability  to  retain  the  fsces.  It  should  not  b« 
forgotten  that,  normally,  the  gastric  move- 
ments cease  during  sleep. 

{2)  Excessive  activity. — Excessive  aetivi^ 
of  the  muscular  structures  of  the  aliments^ 
canal  will  be  mEuiifested  by  an  increased  pen- 
stalsis  of  the  stomach  and  intestine,  or  by 
tonic  spasms  of  limited  regions.  The  former 
condition,  by  hurrying  along  the  contents  at 
the  expense  of  their  proper  digestion  and 
absorption,  is  an  effective  cause  of  diarrhcea. 
The  latter,  which  is  altogether  abnormal  and 
not  a  mere  exa^^^eration  of  a  healthy  action, 
will,  in  proportion  to  its  severity  and  extent, 
detcormirte  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the 
food.  The  spasmodic  affections  are  almost 
always  associated  with  pain  —  intestinal 
cramp,  colic,  tormina,  fto. ;  and  varying  de- 
grees of  discomfintusiuUyaeoampanyexahad 
peristalsis. 

The  causes  leading  to  these  states  may,  as 
in  paralysis,  be  referred  (a)  to  the  cerebro- 
spinal centre B,  or  (6)  to  the  local  neuro-mus- 
oolar  structures.  Excluding  spasms  of  the 
muscles  of  mastication,  dee^aiition,  and  de- 
fecation, which  are  elsewhere  treated  of,  in- 
creiued  gastro-intestinal  movements  (a)  may 
follow  on  (i.)  emotional  states;  (ii.)  some 
structural  lesions  of  bnun  and  spinal  cord, 
such  as  basilar  meningitia  and  locmnotor 
ataxy ;  (iii.)  the  increased  excitability  of  the 
ueivo-muBcular  apparatus  caused  by  drugs — 
as  strychnine,  and  septic  poisons;  (iv.)  cutane- 
ous irritation,  as  firom  ccud,  reflexly  stimulal- 
ing  the  accelerator  nerves;  affections  of  othet 
viscera,  especially  uterine  and  ovarian,  may 
act  in  a  similar  manner.  Whilst  the  first- 
and  last-mentioned  causes  tend  to  cause  in- 
creased peristalsis  of  the  canal,  the  other 
causes  menticmed  rather  lead  to  tonio  spasm, 
(i)  Causes  which  may  be  regarded  as  excit- 
ing gastro-intestinal  movements  by  their 
local  effect  may  be  grouped  thus :  (i.)  irrita- 
tion due  to  the  character  of  the  contents, 
such  as  its  indigestible  nature,  acidity,  ex- 
treme coldness  or  even  excessive  bulk,  foreign 
bodies  in  the  food,  as  pins,  batUms,  Ac,  irri- 
tant drugs,  or  worms ;  (ii.)  drugs  which  ap- 
pear to  act  directly  on  the  gastro-iutestiaal 
plexuses  and  muscle-fibres,  as  lead,  nicotine, 
Ski.  ;  (iii.)  increased  irritability  of  the  mucous 
sui-face,  as  firom  inflammation  or  ulceration, 
thereby  &vouring  the  action  of  the  ordinary 
stimulants  to  contraction.  Certain  blood- 
states,  such  as  that  occurring  in  the  uric- 
acid  diathesis,  aniemia,  or  any  other  o(mditi<m 
in  which  there  is  a  deficienoy  of  circulating 
oxygen  and  overoharge  of  carbomo  acid,  are 
liable  to  excite  spasm  or  increased  paristalsia, 
probably  acting  on  the  nerve-centres  con- 
cerned, as  well  as  directly  on  the  tissues 
of  the  canal  itself.  Spasm  of  the  pylorus, 
described  as  of  occasional  occurrence,  is  of 
theoretic  rather  than  practical  interest ;  a 
paralytic  state  of  this  ^hinoter  is  probably 
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more  common.  The  normal  tonicity  of  the 
sphincter  ani  may  give  place  to  painful 
spaara,  a  condition  which  ia  very  apt  to 
complicate  fissure  and  ulcer  of  the  anus. 

(8)  Mechanical  diMcultiea. — The  due  per- 
formance of  the  mechanism  of  digestion  may 
be  interfered  with  by  alterations  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  alimentary  canal  caused  by  various 
kinds  of  obstruction  or  dilatation.  Thus  de- 
glutition may  be  rendered  difficult  or  even 
impossible  by  a  swollen  tongue  or  tonsils, 
post-pharyngeal  abscess,  tumours  of  the  oeso- 
phagus or  larynx,  or  new-growths  situated  at 
the  cardiac  aperture  of  the  stomach.  The 
various  obstructive  diseases  of  the  pylorus 
and  intestines  will  obviously  interfere  with 
the  proper  passage  of  the  contents,  and  in 
those  dilatations  of  the  canal  which  are  liable 
to  develop  above  a  stricture,  the  food  accumu- 
lates  and  is  delayed  in  its  passage.  The 
adhesion  of  coils  of  the  bowels  to  each  other 
or  to  adjacent  structures  is  a  further  source 
of  imperfect  movement. 

(4)  Diaeaaea  of  the  teeth. — Lastly,  the  sub- 
division of  the  solid  food,  so  necessary  for 
the  effective  action  of  the  digestive  juices, 
is  only  imperfectly  performed  when  the  teeth 
are  deficient  in  number  or  are  carious,  and 
to  this  cause  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of 
dyspepsia  may  be  fairly  assigned. 

So  marked  a  perversion  of  the  mechanism 
of  digestion  as  vomiting  is  more  fitly  de- 
scribed by  itself,  though  it  is  a  very  frequent 
symptom  of  indigestion. 

8.  Imperfections  in  the  Chemical 
Changes. — Our  knowledge  of  the  normal 
chemistry  of  digestion,  much  as  it  has  ad- 
vanced of  late,  is  still  very  far  from  complete ; 
and,  in  face  of  our  ignorance,  but  Uttle  can 
be  said  of  the  conditions  existing  in  disease. 
Yet  there  are  certainly  no  departures  from  the 
healthy  working  of  the  body  so  common  as  are 
those  associated  with  the  digeetion  of  the  food. 

The  various  secretions,  whose  office  it  is  to 
convert  into  a  fiuid  and  diffusible  form  those 
alimentary  principles  which  cannot  be  ab- 
sorbed without  such  preparation,  are  formed 
from  the  blood  by  the  ssJivary,  gastric,  pan- 
creatic, hepatic,  and  intestinal  glands.  It  is 
clear  that,  for  these  juices  to  be  secreted  in 
proper  quantity  or  of  proper  composition,  the 
blood,  DO  less  than  the  secreting  cells,  must 
be  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  the  trophic  in- 
fluence of  the  nervous  centres  upon  the  latter 
must  be  unimpaired.  If  the  circulating  fluid 
be  laden  with  imperfectly  secreted  products 
of  tissue-change,  or  if  it  be  charged  with 
poison,  of  whatever  origin,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  normal  secretion  is  to  be 
obtained  from  it ;  whilst,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
a  degenerated  secreting  epilhelimn  is  imable 
to  perform  a  function  intimately  dependent 
on  the  integrity  of  its  protoplasm.  Of  neces- 
sity these  two  factors — blood  and  cells — 
react  on  one  another;  any  flaw  in  the  one  is 
reciprocated  by  the  other,  and  thus  becomes 


intensified  by  mutual  interdependence.  E 
periment  leads  us  to  ascribe  the  efficacy 
these  juices  in  the  changes  they  effect  to  tl 
existence  in  them  of  certain  so-called  ft 
ments,  whilst  the  result  they  bring  about 
mainly  one  of  hydration.  How  fax  the  vario 
mineral  constituents  of  the  secretions  aid 
the  process  is  uncertain,  but  at  least  ih( 
presence  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  In  tl 
way,  the  insoluble  starches  of  our  food  a 
converted  by  the  saliva,  the  pancreatic,  ai 
possibly  the  intestinal  juices,  into  solul 
and  diffusible  sugars;  the  various  protei 
are  rendered  capable  of  absorption  into  i. 
blood,  by  the  gastric  and  pancreatic  jaic< 
and  perhaps  also  the  auccus  entericas,  bei 
changed  into  bodies  known  as  peptones.  T 
fats  are  prepared  for  absorption  by  the  bi 
and  pancreatic  juice,  by  being  in  part  reduo 
to  a  sufficiently  minute  state  of  subdivisii 
(emulsion)  to  permit  of  their  passage  throuj 
the  tissue-interstices,  and  partly  by  bei 
chemically  altered  into  soaps.  Howev 
closely  we  may  imitate  the  separate  actio 
of  these  fluids  in  our  test-tubes  and  laboi 
tories,  the  conditions  ore  undoubtedly  mu 
more  complicated  in  the  alimentary  cani 
where  so  many  changes  are  simultaneouH 
going  on,  and  bo  many  sets  of  products  a 
formed. 

The  various  secretions  may  be  morbid 
affected  in  respect  to  their  quantity  or  coi 
position ;  alterations  which  must  of  necf 
sity  profoundly  modify  the  digestive  procei 
though  with  our  present  imperfect  knowled 
we  may  not  bo  able  to  refer  with  accuran 
any  particular  symptoms  of  indigestion 
a  special  change  in  either  of  the  secretionf 

The  taUva  may  be  increased  in  amou 
{aee  Salivation),  tiie  fluid  being  poor  in  soli' 
uid  ferment.  It  may  be  difficult  to  trace  ai 
definite  digestive  troubles  to  this  conditio 
since  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  carb 
hydrates  ore  insufficiently  converted ;  bnt 
is  probable  that  the  quantity  of  slightly  oik 
line  fluid  swallowed  may  interfere  with  tl 
changes  in  the  stomach.  The  general  wastii 
which  frequently  follows  on  tbiiB  state  may  I 
in  part  attributable  to  the  anorexia  which 
80  commonly  associated  with  it.  Nor  can 
diminution  in  the  sahva,  such  as  occors  : 
fever,  be  held  responsible  for  any  speci 
dyspeptic  symptom.  Should  the  fluids  of  tl 
mouth  become  acid,  as  from  lactic  or  othi 
fermentation  of  food  therein,  a  stomatitis 
varying  severity  may  be  induced,  so  con 
monly  seen  in  infants. 

Within  the  past  few  years  considerab 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  behaviour  ' 
the  gaatric  juice  in  disease,  and  much  vali 
able  information  has  been  obtained,  main 
in  reference  to  the  acid  constituents.  Tl 
want  of  a  reliable  test  for  the  acids  has  bee 
felt,  bnt  for  all  ordinary  practical  purpose 
so  far  as  present  investigation  has  goD 
Qunzburg's  reagent  would  seem  to  be  sufl 
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eient  finr  the  detection  of  hydroehlOTio  add. 
This  is  an  orange-brown  fluid  composed  of 
2  grms.  of  phloroglacin  and  1  grm.  of  vanillin 
di&Btdved  in  80  cc  of  absolute  alcohoL  A  few 
drops  of  this,  gently  heated  in  a  porcelain 
dish  with  a  similar  quantity  of  the  flmd 
obtained  by  filtering  the  Yomit  (or  gastrio 
contents  withdrawn  by  stomach-pump  or 
syphon-tube),  give  adeep  crimson  crystalline 
deposit  if  HCl  be  present.  Lactic  acid  is  de- 
tected by  it  deepening  the  fiiint  yellow  tint 
of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  ferric  chloride. 
It  is  now  ascertained  that  during  the  earUest 
Bta^  of  gastric  digestion  of  an  ordinary  meal, 
Is^  acid  dnived  by  fermentation  of  the 
carbdhydratea  or  directly  from  the  ingesta, 
is  tixma  to  be  found ;  later  the  hydrochloric 
■eid  becomes  manifest,  and  at  the  end  of  diges- 
tion should  be  tiie  only  acid  obtainahle.  Ex- 
amination of  the  vomited  or  withdrawn  gastric 
contents  will  determine  the  presence  or  ab- 
senes  of  these  adds,  and  their  quantitative 
aDalysis  may  be  also  approximately  esti- 
mated. Bepeated  observations  have  now 
shown  that  the  HCl  is  diminished  in  amount 
in  pyrexia,  anaemia,  certain  general  cachectic 
states,  some  gastric  neuroses,  and  in  chronic 
gastric  catarrh,  whilst  it  cannot  be  detected 
at  all  in  most  cases  of  gastric  cancer  and 
strophie  and  d^enerated  states  of  the  mucous 
mambrana.  As  a  means  of  diagnosis,  there- 
fim,  the  ttumiuation  of  the  vomit  in  this 
urtieular  becomea  of  great  importance  {m 
Stoiuch,  Diseases  of).  An  increcue  in  the 
amonnt  of  HCl  in  the  stomach  may  be  due 
to  actual  hyper-secretion  foUowing  on  ihe  in- 
troduction of  food,  and  also  to  an  accumula- 
ti<m  of  the  juice  during  fasting.  Normally 
there  should  be  no  gastric  juice  in  the  empty 
stomach;  but  in  some  nervous  diseases,  such 
as  hysteria  and  tabes,  large  quantities  of  fluid 
containing  a  marked  excess  of  HCl  may  be 
vomited,  independently  of  food,  with  epigas- 
tric pain  and  acid  eructations.  This  condi- 
tion is  said  to  lead  to  gastro-ectasis  and  pre- 
dispose to  gastric  vHcex.  The  more  frequent 
eaoH^  however,  of  *  acidity*  is  an  excess  of 
bctio  add  from  fozmentation  of  the  sugars 
present,  and  under  these  circnmstances  the 
ECl  is  diminished  in  amount  and  does  not 
replace  the  fcHrmer  as  it  normally  should. 
Butyric,  acatia,  and  other  acids  of  the  series 
may  also  occur  as  results  of  fermentation  of 
the  stomach  contents.  Facts  concerning  the 
variation  in  quality  or  quantity  of  the  pepsin 
are  wanting,  but  it  would  appear  to  vary  with 
the  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  rennet  ferment.  The  efficacy  of 
the  gastric  juice  is  impaired  by  the  presence 
in  the  stomach  of  strong  alcohol  or  of  bile, 
whidi  precipitates  the  pepsin;  and  an  excess 
of  mucus,  such  as  occurs  in  gastrio  catarrh, 
acts  prejudicially  by  preventing  the  food 
comii^  m  anfficiently  dose  contact  with  the 
secreting  surfiaoe.  During  sleep,  also,  the 
gastrio  aeeretion  is  diminiahed. 
» 


Notwithstanding  that  the  normal  paneraa- 
He  juice  effects  active  digestive  changes  in  the 
proteid,  fat,  and  carbohydrate  constituents  of 
the  food,  the  results  which  follow  its  defidency 
in  quanti^  or  quality  cannot  be  indicated 
with  j^o^cisiou ;  possibly  its  absence  may  be 
in  part  compensated  for  by  the  bile  and 
intestinal  secretion.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  its  effedive  working  largely  depends  on 
the  previous  gastiic  digestion  havmg  been 
properly  carried  out.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  in  many  cases,  when  the  pancreatic  fluid 
is  oompletdy  cut  off  frcmi  ue  duodenum, 
the  digesticat  of  Cats  is  very  oondderahly 
intofwad  with,  as  shown  by  the  ahazaoter  of 
the  stools,  and  the  rapid  emaciation  of  the 
patient ;  but  this  result  is  'not  invariaUe,  and 
IS  certainly  most  marked  when  the  bile  is 
also  wanting.  In  fever  the  aecretiw  is  aaid 
to  be  diminished. 

An  excessive  secretion  of  bile  is  not  clini- 
cally recognised  except  as  the  result  of  the 
administration  of  certain  dru^,  but  a  defi- 
ciency or  complete  absence  is  of  common 
occurrence  in  those  morbid  states  associated 
with  obstruction  of  the  bile-ducts,  and,  to  a 
lees  degree,  in  fever.  The  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms directly  referable  to  this  state  are  speci- 
ally due  to  the  impaired  fat  digestion,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  olayey  foetid  stools.  Abnormal 
fermentations,  mam&sted  by  flatulence,  may 
also  take  place.  The  absenoe  of  bile  fiirthar 
exerts  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  course  of 
proteid  digestion,  from  the  failure  to  neutra- 
lise the  add  chyme  and  consequent  pre- 
cipitaticm  of  peptones  and.  arrest  of  peptic 
•fermentation.  The  exact  changes  which 
ensue  are  unknown,  but  there  is  httle  doubt 
that  the  duodenal  digestion  of  proteids  is 
seriously  interfered  with  by  the  absenoe  of 
bile. 

So  little  is  known  of  the  action  of  the  vn- 
ieatvnal  juice  in  health,  that  nothing  can 
-with  certainty  be  affirmed  of  the  part  it  may 
play  in  disease.  It  is  really  doubtfol  which 
of  the  alimentary  principles  it  can  affect,  or 
whether  its  action  is  not  limited  to  effecting 
furtlier  chuiges  in  the  already  partially 
digested  food-stuffs.  An  excess  of  the  aaore* 
tion  appears  to  occor,  and  to  form  the  haJk 
of  the  fluid  in  the  diarrhoea  of  cholera,  which 
may  be  compared  to  the  salivation  and 
gastric  hyper- secretion  of  certain  nerve- 
etates. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  in  the  ingesta 
effected  by  the  above-mentioned  secretions, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  similar  changes 
of  a  solvent  character  may  be  brought  about 
by  the  action  of  micro-organiame  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  Becent  observations 
have  demonstrated  that  numbers  of  these 
fungi  are  normal  inhabitants  of  different 
parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  that  cer- 

I  tain  species  are  peculiar  to  special  regions. 
Originally  intoodnced  a&  Cirfrd,  they  propagate 

I  enormously,  at  the  same  time  being  subject 
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to  grest  Tariation  in  ntunber,  and  to  some 
extent  in  kind,  with  the  food  taken.  These 
microbes  would  seem  for  the  most  part  to 
play  a  minor  part  in  ordinary  digestion; 
although  the  lactic-acid  fermentation  of  carbo- 
hydrates in  the  stomach,  and  certain  changes 
in  the  proteids  in  the  duodenum,  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  such  bodies  as  indol,  are  to 
be  ascribed  to  their  agency.  How  &r,  how- 
ever, such  changes  are  normal  and  essential 
is  uncertain ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  they  may 
be  very  readily  induced  and  very  consider- 
ably extended— such  as  the  butyric-  and 
aeetie-aeid  fBrmentatione.  In  this  way  may 
be  formed  other  prodncts  of  pntrefactive  de- 
eompcMUtion — ptomaines  and  tox-albumens — 
often  of  a  poisonous  character,  and  mainly 
responsible  far  many  remote  dyepeptic  symp- 
toms ;  as  well  as  accumulations  of  such 
gases  as  carbonic  acid,  hydrogen,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  marsh-gas,  productive  of  all 
degrees  of  flatulence.  The  exact  conditions 
which  permit  thete  abnormal  fermentations 
are  not  known  with  certainty.  Delay  in  the 
propulsion  of  the  gastro-intestinal  contents 
ia  probably  an  important  factor;  and  still 
more  so  is  the  proper  composition  and 
quantity  of  the  different  digestive  secretions, 
by  which  the  activity  of  many  tozio  organ- 
isms is  undoubtedly  held  in  check.  Diseases 
such  as  cholera  and  enteric  fever,  due  to 
spedfic  germs,  are  not  ordinarily  accounted 
M  '  disorders  of  digestion,'  though  many  of 
their  most  marked  symptams  as  well  as 
anatomical  lesions  are  connected  with  the 
digestive  system. 

4.  Deficient  Absorption  of  the  Di> 
gested  Products. — This  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  cause  indigestion,  as  it  certainly 
does  the  Bub8ec|uent  impairment  of  nutrition. 
•  The  accumulation  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines of  materials  which  should  have  been 
gradually  absorbed  into  the  blood  or  chyle 
vessels  must  interfere  with  the  healthy  ac- 
tion of  the  digestive  secretions,  much  in 
the  same  way,  probably,  as  the  alcoholic 
fermentation  of  sugar  is  arrested  in  time 
by  the  presence  of  we  very  products  of  such 
fBrmentation. 

Data  for  estimating  the  normal  rate  of  ab> 
sorption  from  the  alimentary  mucous  mem- 
bnuie  of  the  ordinary  results  of  digestion  are 
very  imperfect;  and,  until  they  are  more 
clearly  ascertained,  it  is  not  possible  to  dia- 
gnose with  certainty  this  functional  defect, 
tiiough  its  existence  may  often  be  inferred 
with  much  probability,  and  may  suggest 
modifications  in  the  size  if  not  in  the  qi^ty 
of  the  meols  taken 

Conditions  upon  which  an  impaired  ab- 
sorption of  the  digesta  may  be  assumed  to 
depend,  are  (i.)  failure  in  converting  the  food 
to  a  diffusible  state  from  inefficiency  of  the 
secretions ;  (ii.)  impaired  neristalsis,  where- 
by tiie  matnrisJs  are  not  brought  into  suffi- 
ciently close  contact  with  the  mucous  mem- 


brane; (iii.)  deficient  circulation  of  the  blood 
and  lyiuph  in  the  chylopoietio  area,  and  con- 
sequent hindering  of  osmosis ;  (iv.)  disease  of 
the  vessel- walls,  impauing  their  permeability ; 
and  (v.)  degeneration  of  uie  epithelium,  with 
the  same  result. 

Syhptouu  of  Dtspepsia.  —  The  almost 
numberless  symptoms  which  indicate  the 
perverted  functions  above  described,  and  are 
primarily  dependent  on  morbid  structural 
changes  in  the  oi^ans  concerned,  may  be 
conveniently  grouped  into  local  and  remote. 
Many  so-called  dyspeptic  symptoms,  how- 
ever, are  more  properly  referable  to  Bul»e- 
qnent  perversions  of  metabolism  than  to 
actual  digestive  imperfections. 

The  local  symptcmiB — those,  that  is,  which 
are  conneoted  directly  with  the  affected 
structures — are,  perversions  of  sensation; 
constipation  ordiarrhcea;  vomiting;  pyrosis 
and  acidity ;  htematemesis ;  flatulence  ; 
eructation  and  foul  breath ;  sahvation  or 
dry  mouth ;  morbid  states  of  the  tongue ; 
abnormal  character  of  the  stools.  Except- 
ing the  first-mentioned,  these  receive  de- 
tailed description  in  the  jveeent  work  under 
their  respective  headings. 

Ordinarily  we  are  unconscious  of  the  process 
of  digestion,  but  in  disease  the  function  may 
be  accompanied  by  alterations  of  sensation 
var^'ing  from  a  mere  sense  of  wei^t  uid 
discomfort  in  the  abdomen  to  the  severe 
spasmodic  pain  of  ooUo.  Such,  however, 
are  not  constant,  for  very  definite  indigestion 
may  exist  without  the  patient  ever  complain- 
ing of  abdominal  sensations.  The  ingestion 
of  food  may  be  followed  by  a  feeling  of  ab- 
normal repletion,  or  of  emptiness  with  crav- 
ing  for  food;  or  there  may  be  heartburn,  an 
ill-defined  sense  of  burning  felt  in  the  epigas- 
trium or  over  the  chest  or  extending  to  the 
throat ;  or  positive  pain,  or  tenderness  over 
some  tolerably  definite  area.  Sensations  as 
of  excessive  movements  of  the  bowels,  of 
sinking,  or  of  tightness  across  the  abdomen 
are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Among  the  numerous  remote  symptoms  are 
pain  in  shoulder,  back,  or  limbs ;  headache — 
fi»ntaI,occipital,and  vertical;  vertigo  uid  gid- 
diness; muses  volitantes;  tinnitus  anriiim ; 
cramps  in  the  limbs ;  muscular  weakness ; 
palpitation,  cardiac  irregularity,  flushings, 
and  angtnouB  attacks ;  cough  and  singultus; 
impaired  appetite;  all  degrees  of  mental 
perversion,  from  irritability  to  apathy  and 
hypochondriasis  ;  drowsiness  or  insomnia  ; 
a  peculiar  sallow,  muddy- looking  skin; 
vanous  cutaneous  eruptions,  chiefly  papu- 
lar; jaundice;  and  abnormalities  of  urine. 
Mal-digestion  may  also  determine  a  condi- 
tion of  fever,  which  may  be  so  severe  as 
to  reach  the  typhoid  state  and  end  in 
ooma.  Such  general  perversions  of  nutri- 
tion as  wasting  and  obeuty  may  result  from 
indigestion.  Many  of  these  symptoms  may 
be  rcj^irded  as  r^ex  in  oauwtion,  such  as 
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distid  pains  and  ooogh,  the  afferent  nerve- 
path  for  which  is  probably  the  vagus  ;  others 
are  doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  actual  want 
of  proper  materials  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  tissues,  owing  to  their  improper  prepa- 
ration in  the  alimentary  canal;  and  others 
again  are  possibly  toxic  in  character,  due  to 
poisonons  subBttmces  produced  in  the  course 
of  the  perverted  digestion. 

The  extreme  diversity  of  these  symptoms 
is  remarkable :  there  is  soarcely  a  fimction 
of  the  body  that  may  not  be  implioated  in 
the  disturbance  of  digestion,  and  contribute 
its  share  to  the  total  symptoms  of  an^ 
given  case.  The  degree  to  which  Uiese  mam- 
festations  may  be  present  is,  moreover,  most 
varied:  in  one  patient  the  matador  may  be 
mainly  represented  by  &  headache,  m  another 
the  evidences  of  illness  are  most  numerons. 
And,  again,  the  different  ways  in  which  these 
symptoms  are  associated  in  different  oases 
are  almost  as  many  as  the  cases  themselves. 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  attempt  any 
description  of  a  case  of  indigestion  which 
pfaall  have  other  than  the  most  limited  ap- 
plication; and  since  the  symptoms  set  forth 
find  their  fuller  explanation  dsewhere  in  this 
vatkf  the  bare  ennmeration  of  them  mnat 
suffice  here.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  many  oS  the  symptoms  mentioned  as 
indieatiTe  of  disordered  digestion  are  of  not 
infrequent  occurrence  in  the  cotirae  of  mala- 
dies quite  distinct,  or  at  least  primaril;^  so, 
from  digestive  diseases :  headache,  vomiting, 
eoug^,  palpitation,  Ac,  are  iUastrations  of 
this.  Bo  that,  although  the  recognition  of  the 
symptoms  be  not  difficult,  care  and  experi- 
ence are  needful  to  ascribe  them  to  dyspepsia. 
But  supposing  that  causes  other  than  ind^es- 
tion  have  been  excluded,  there  still  remains 
the  task  of  referring  the  manifestations  of 
disease  which  any  case  may  present  to 
tiieir  causal  perversions  in  the  digestive 
process :  to  determine,  that  is  to  say,  what 
may  be  the  morbid  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  secretionB  and  consequent  ohemi< 
eal  looeeBses,  or  the  distnrbanees  of  motihty, 
w  may  be  the  error  of  diet;  and,  if  possible,  to 
infer  beyond  these  conditions  the  underlying 
structural  lesions.  The  intimate  interdepen- 
dence of  the  various  fiu;  tors  of  digestion  renders 
the  disorimination  of  the  primary  lault,  from 
the  symptoms  present,  a  matter  of  exceeding 
difficulty ;  and  it  is  this  which  makes  the  ac- 
curate diagnosie  of  a  cose  of  dyspepsia  so  un- 
certain, and  its  treatment  often  so  empirical. 
Many  of  the  signs  and  symptoms,  without 
doubt,  indicate  with  tolerable  certainty  the 
region  of  the  alimentary  system  which  is  at 
&alt,  and  may  even  suggest  the  nature  of  the 
disease ;  but  how  far,  and  in  what  manner, 
nuHrbid  change  in  one  part  of  the  canal,  or 
at  one  stage  <h  the  digestive  process,  may  deter- 
mine Bubfleqnent  changes,  and  what  the  exact 
nature  of  these  ma^  be,  and  their  relation  to 
the  ^mgtoaa  manifested,  are  data  at  present 


almost  nnknown.  The  progressive  character 
of  the  function  of  digestion — that  is  to  say, 
the  continuous  series  of  stages,  whereby  the 
later  ones  are  dependent  on  those  preceding — 
renders  affeotions  of  this  aystem  very  dif- 
ferent in  their  detection  from  those  of  other 
organs.  Alterations  in  the  physical  cha- 
racters of  the  digestive  organs,  such  as 
a  dilated  stomach  or  an  enlarged  liver, 
may  usually  be  ascertained  with  accuracy, 
and  some  symptoms  may  be  reasonably 
asserted  to  follow  from  these  conditions, 
whilst  their  relation  to  other  morbid  mani- 
festations is  often  of  donbtfnl  inference. 
Modifications  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
the  digestive  secretions  may  be  demon- 
strated with  certainty,  but  their  connexion 
frith  many  of  the  symptoms  which  may 
be  present  is  often  most  obscure.  And, 
agam,  there  may  be  most  persistent  and 
serious  disturbance  of  digestion,  with  severe 
discomfort  to  the  patient,  and  it  may  be 
quite  uncertain  which  organ  is  primarily  at 
nult,  and  still  more  doubtful  what  the  real 
morbid  change  is.  So  far  as  individual 
symptoms  may  be  referred  to  definite  dis- 
eases of  the  various  digestive  organs,  this 
is  attempted  in  the  articles  treating  of  the 
diseases  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  liver, 
panerea^  fto.)  whii^  are  o(»nplementaxy  to 
this  section. 

Trbatment. — The  eseentitd  basis  for  the 
Buccessfril  treatment  of  indigestion  is  the 
recognitionof  the  cause.  Oftener  perhaps  than 
may  be  supposed  this  is  a  removable  one;  in 
every  case  it  must  be  well  sought  for,  and 
corrected  if  possible.  A  carefully  regulated 
diet,  both  as  regards  ordinary  food  and  special 
idiosyncrasies,  is  aU-importuit,  and  the  means 
from  which  much  good  is  to  be  expected,  both 
by  way  of  prevention  and  cnra.  To  lay  down 
a  requuite  diet  entails  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  average  composition  of  food-stufis  and 
of  the  changes  which  they  normally  undergo 
in  the  process  of  digestion,  together  with  the 
nature  of  the  inflnenoe  exerted  by  Tarious 
ingredients  <k  tiie  food  upon  tiie  digestion 
of  the  others — e^.  'tiie  retarding  effect  of 
tea  and  coffee  on  peptic  digestion '  (Eoberts). 
Whether  or  not  any  given  article  of  diet 
should  or  should  not  be  allowed  must  de- 
pend upon  its  digestibility  in  tiie  given  case, 
apart  from  what  may  be  its  value  under 
healthy  circumstances,  and  also  upon  what 
harmful  by-products  of  digestion  it  may  give 
rise  to  under  the  diseased  conditions  which 
may  be  present.  Exact  information  on  several 
of  tiiese  points  is  not  yet  available,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
articles  of  food  which  normally  are  regarded  as 
of  the  most  digestible  and  innocent  character 
may  at  times  seriously  disagree,  whilst  most 
ind^stible  articles  may  be  taken  with  bn- 
pnnity.  The  writer  is  conrinced  that,  whilst 
ful^  recognising  the  great  importance  of  diet, 
it  IS  nevertheless  me  case  that  not  a  few 
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dyspeptics  may  trace  their  ailment  to  a  long- 
oontiuued  adhesion  to  a  strict  diet  which  might 
theoretically  fulfil  all  phynological  require- 
ments, and  that  many  cases  of  indigestion  may 
be  considerably  benefited  by  a  laxity  which 
might  not  always  be  justified  on  physiolc^cal 
grounds.  As  useful  adjuncts  to  dietetic  treat- 
ment are  the  varioiis  artificial  partially  or 
wholly  digested  fbod-stufilB,  such  as  maltmes, 
peptones,  uid  emulsions  of  different  kinds. 
Such  details  of  general  hygiene  aa  exercise, 
bathing,  occupation— mental  and  bodily, 
ofaange  of  scene  and  air,  reqnire  attention 
8cairmly,ifat  all,  secondary  to  diet  Undoubt- 
edly, much  may  be  done  with  drugs,  both  in 
reheving  the  symptoms  and  in  ti«ating  the 
conditions  on  which  the  symptoms  may  de> 
pend.  The  latter  are  met  by  such  means  aa 
abstinence  from  food  for  periods,  with  conse- 
quent rest  to  the  oi^ans  concerned,  the  requi- 
site nutriment  being  suppUed  per  rectum ;  by 
artificially  digested  aliment,  uius  helping  the 
digestive  juices;  and  by  supplying  the  elO' 
ments  of  the  secretions — acids,  alkalis,  and 
ferments,  when  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
they  may  be  deficient.  Irregulmrittes  of  move- 
ments of  the  canal  may  be  remedied  by  soch 
drugs  as  strychnine,  nux  vomica,  belladonna, 
and  opium,  or  more  active  aperients  or  as- 
tringenta.  Pain  and  other  senaory  disturb, 
anceg  of  the  stomach  or  inteatinea  may  be 
relieved  by  allcalis,  bumuth,  hydrooyanio 
acid,  morphine,  or  opinm.  Amon^  the  long 
list  of  drugs  whose  value  ia  aasured  m  different 
cases  of  dyspeinia  are  arsenic,  iron,  the  vege. 
table  bitters,  silver,  creosote,  charcoal,  vue* 
rian,  the  hyposulphites,  and  the  various 
carminatives. 

Conclusion. — In  the  foregoing  remarks  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  enter  into  a  de< 
tailed  description  of  the  various  symptoms  of 
disordered  digestion,  or  to  do  more  than  indi> 
oate  very  generally  the  treatment  to  be  fol- 
lowed. Such  subjects  are  left  to  the  diseases 
treated  of  in  then:  respective  aectima.  Nor 
has  it  been  thou^t  dmirable  in  thia  article 
to  treat  the  subject  from  the  ill-defined  pcnni 
of  view  of  'Torietiea  of  dyspepsia.'  Bather 
it  has  been  sought  to  bring  the  matter  of 
indigestion  within  the  limits  of  an  anatomico- 
phyaiological  basis,  since  it  is  only  on  such 
lines  th^  the  protean  symptoms  of  dyspepsia 
can  be  accurately  defined.  At  the  same  tune, 
whilst  for  clearness  the  various  causes  have 
been  made  to  assume  a  somewhat  tabular 
form,  it  is  not  intended  that  the  int«rdepend- 
ence  of  these  states  should  be  overlooked,  or 
to  suggest  that  one  only  of  the  causes  men- 
tioned is  at  work  in  any  given  case.  The  com- 
plexity and  harmony  of  our  functions  alike 
forbid  anch  a  mistake  being  made.  Yet  for 
that  mental  analy si  s  which  the  formation  of  a 
diagnosis  presupposes,  some  siu^  scheme  as 
the  ibregomgia  eaBential,no  leaa  than  for  the 
adoption  of  a  ration^  treatment 
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of  the. — The  oigans  comprised  in  the  diges- 
tive system  have  for  their  function  the  pre- 
paration of  the  soUd  and  fluid  ingesta  of  the 
body,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  absorption  into  the 
blood.  Some  of  the  food  requires  little  oi 
even  no  such  prepwation ;  some  needs  con- 
siderable treatment,  both  physical  and  chemi- 
cal. To  effect  this  object  it  would  appear  to 
follow  that  there  should  be  some  receptacle 
or  series  of  receptacles  into  which  the  food 
may  readily  be  taken*  and  from  which  the 
worthleaa  reeidae  may  eacape,  provided  with 
muaonlar  atmotnrea  to  enaure  a  movement 
of  ita  contenta.  It  wonU  farther  fidlow  that 
there  ahonld  be  certain  (ugana  eommnnioat- 
ing  with  the  foregoing,  whose  function  it 
ahould  be  to  prepare  those  materials  necea- 
aaiy  to  effect  tiie  required  chemical  changes 
in  the  food ;  and,  lastly,  that  some  arrange- 
ment should  exist  to  permit  of  the  ready  ab- 
sorption of  the  digestive  materials.  Such 
requirements  we  find  supplied  in  the  ahmen- 
tary  canal,  with  its  terminal  apertures,  and 
its  ctmtinuous  muscular  coat  so  arranged  as 
to  maintain  a  progressive  advance  of  the  con- 
tained food,  thon^  with  varying  defirees  of 
speed — for  atune  lengtha,  aa  uiroogh  the 
gullet  without  any  arreat;  throtu^  others, 
aa  the  atonuwh,  with  oonaideraDle  dday. 
Into  this  oanal  open  nnxnenmB  rianda  (mu- 
ooua,  aalivary,gaairio,  inteatinal,  iwpatio,  and 
pancreatic),  the  secretions  of  wMeh  play  each 
their  special  part  in  the  conversion  of  the 
food  to  a  fluid  and  difinsible  state.  From  an 
anatomical,  and  indeed  a  genetic,  point  of 
view,  these  glands  may  be  regarded  as  more 
or  less  complicated  diverticula  of  the  mucous 
surface.  In  order  that  the  food  when  so 
treated  may  gain  a  ready  entrance  into  the 
blood,  the  surface  of  the  canal  in  contact 
with  the  digesting  food — mucous  membrane 
— offers  various  modifications — villi,  Ac. — to 
facilitate  the  process  of  absorption.  Lastly, 
in  beings  ao  complex  in  atmctore  as  maii, 
there  is  need  for  aome  controlling  influence 
to  bring  the  operation  of  this  qratem  of  organs 
into  harmony  with  the  aotions  of  other  and 
interdepuidettt  systems.  Such  power  of 
co-(»rdination  is  exercised  via  the  nervous 
system,  sympathetic  and  cerebro-spinal. 

By  the  expression  '  diseases  of  the  digestive 
organs '  is  meant,  departures  firom  the  normal 
structure  of  the  tissoea  of  which  these  organs 
are  composed. 

The  constructive  tissues  of  the  alimentary 
organs  are : — (1)  the  Epithelial ;  (2)  the  Con- 
nective, including  the  Lymphoid ;  (8)  the 
Muscular ;  (4)  the  Nervous ;  and  (5)  a  com- 
pound texture — the  Vascular.  Each  of  these 
IS  subject  to  its  own  perveraions,  either  alone 
or  in  common  with  others. 

Mnouom. — If  we  conaider  diseases  to  be 
altered  fdnctiona  dc^tcmdent  on  altered  atmo- 
ture,  the  latter  being  determined  some 
perversion  in  the  nonnal  stimuli  to  nutritioot 
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either  hereditary  or  aoqaire^.  we  ahall  at 
once  recognise  that  the  opportunities  for  ab< 
normal  stimulation  in  the  case  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  are  most  nnmerons.  Communi- 
cating witph  the  external  world,  and  continu- 
ously subject  to  the  admission  of  foreign 
matter^  we  have  in  the  character  of  the 
ingesta  abundant  sources  of  disease.  Toxio 
agents,  living  and  dead,  6nd  ready  entrance ; 
and  excesses  in  quantity  of  food,  no  less  than 
imperfection  in  its  quality,  alike  serve  to  pro- 
duce those  departures  from  the  normal  struo- 
tnre  on  which  perversiinis  of  function  depend. 
Fuithenium,  the  tissues  of  the  alimentary 
Tiacm  are,  equally  with  those  of  iba  body 
Renraally,  snbjeet  to  those  more  obscure 
hereditary  influences  which  determine  irregu- 
larities in  structure  and  their  sequence.  Aod, 
fittidly,  arrests  in  development  of  organs,  not 
hifreqaent  in  those  under  consideration, 
Mmpiete  the  list  of  possible  diseases  to  which 
the  alimentary  system  is  liable. 

Nor  is  this  system  independent  of  morbid 
e<mdition5  affecting  other  organs.  80  com- 
plicated as  is  the  human  body,  it  is  impossible 
that  disease  should  for  long  be  limited  to  one 
region.  Sooner  or  later  the  functions  which 
are  acting  the  one  with  the  other,  to  consti. 
tnte  the  harmonious  working  of  heaJUiy  life, 
will  feel  the  effsots  of  tiie  one  that  is  out  of 
gear,  and  will  resp<md  eaoh  in  its  own  man- 
ner to  tiie  abnormal  condition  of  ite  environ- 
ment. A  disease  primarily  loonted  in  the 
nervous  system  will  produce  an  effect  in  the 
working  of  the  nutritive  functions,  none  the 
less  real  because  the  exact  lesion  cannot  as 
yet  be  determined.  Failures  in  elimination  of 
the  products  of  tissue-waste,  from  structural 
diseases  of  the  excretory  glands,  must  tell 
back  on  the  or^ns  concerned  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  elaboration  of  the  ingesta ;  and  such 
conditions  constitute  a  frequent  cause  of  dis- 
orders of  digesticm.  The  eanses  may  be  thus 
tabnlsted : — 

A.  Hereditary, 

1.  Arrests  in  development  of  tissues  and 

organs. 

2.  Abnormal  nutritive  stimuli,  determin- 

ing new-growths,  Ao. 

B.  Acquired. 
X.  Poisons. 

2.  Imperfections  in  qoantity  or  quality 

of  normal  ingesta. 
8.  Failure  of. excretory  functions,  with 

oonseqnent  circulation  of  an  impure 

blood,  and  malnutrition  of  tissues. 
4.  Trophio  dtatnrbanoeB  noting  viA  the 

nervous  system. 
6.  Traumatic. 

Varisties  or  Disease  of  the  Dioestivk 
OBaiBS.— There  is  scarcely  any  form  of 
diseased  structure  that  is  not  to  be  met  with 
in  the  tissues  comprising  the  digestive  organs, 
ffinee  almost  every  variety  of  texture  is  mnnd 
in  them,  and  there  is  so  extuudve  a  liability 


I  to  the  causes  of  disease,  this  result  is  only  to 
be  expected. 

I.  AffeotionB  of  the  Vasoular  State. 
Begarded  coUeotively,  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion present  several  points  worthy  of  remark' 
in  respect  to  their  blood-aupply.  First,  the 
arrangement  of  the  vessels  is  such  as  to 
ensure  a  ver^  extensive,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  direct,  supply.  The  arteries  to 
those  alimentary  organs  situate  in  the  abdo- 
men are  almost  all  primary  branches  of  the 
aorta ;  and  this,  together  with  the  numerous 
and  free  anastomoses  between  them,  reduces 

\  to  a  minimum  the  chance  of  failure  in  eirou- 
lation.  Secondly,  the  blood  from  the  same 
area  is  t\\  edleoted  into  one  large  vein— the 
portal — and  after  eiroulatiag  through  the  liver 
IB  carried  by  tme — the  hepatic — direetiy  into 
the  inferior  vena  cava,  close  to  the  right 
atuicle.  Such  an  arrangement,  whilst  con- 
siderably reducing  the  speed  of  the  blood-flow 
through  the  hepatic  capillaries,  offers  a 
double  chance — viz.  in  the  liver  and  in  the 
heart — of  producing  a  general  state  of  con- 
gestion of  the  alimentary  oi^ans.  Thirdly, 
the  existence  of  such  an  organ  as  the  spleen, 
which  by  its  position  and  structure,  as  well 
as  its  periodic  rhythmic  contractions,  allows 
of  great  variation  in  the  amount  of  blood  it 
oontains,  wQl  materially  afiect  the  extent  of 
vasoularity  of  the  digestive  organs.  And, 
lasdy,  the  idimentary  organs  probably  un- 
dergo, within  normal  physiological  limits,  a 
wider  variation  in  amount  of  blood  than  does 
any  other  system,  ^h^poat-moriem  appear- 
ances of  the  vascularity  of  the  canal,  both 
normal  and  morbid,  are  most  deceptive,  and 
give  little  or  no  indication  of  what  actually 
exists  during  life.  This  is  due  in  great  part 
to  the  constriction  of  the  vessels  after  death, 
and  a  eonsequnit  bloodless  state  of  the 
tissues. 

1.  Byper<emia. — Hyperemia  is  here  taken 
to  mean  an  excess  of  blood  in  the  arterial  side 
of  the  capillaries.  How  far  a  determination  of 
blood  to  the  alimentary  canal  may  exist,  unae- 
oompanied  ,1^  any  change  in  the  tissues,  is  a 
matter  of  doubt :  it  rarely  if  ever  leads  to  any 
recognisable  morbid  state.  In  the  normid 
process  of  digestion  this  condition  obtains, 
DTit  with  it  there  is  an  alteration  in  the 
glandular  epithelia,  if  in  no  other  tissue- 
elements.  It  is  conceivable,  however,  that  a 
vaso-motor  paralysis  with  consequent  fluxion 
may  occur,  and  such  may  be  the  case  in  cer- 
tain mental  states,  as  indicated  by  diarrhcea. 
The  majority  of  circumstances  that  produce 
hyperemia  do  not  stop  at  that  pomt,  but 
bring  about  a  state  of  catarrh  and  mflamma- 
tion,  in  which  the  epithelial  and  oimueotive 
tissues  are  also  engaged. 

Among  the  digestive  glands,  the  liver  un- 
doubtedly manifests  states  of  simple  hyper- 
emia  without  say  appreciable  changes  in  the 
hepatic  tissues.  Excessive  feeding,  irritants 
such  as  spices  and  alcohol,  hot  climates  and 
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nuduria,  suppreBsed  menstruation,  have  all 
been  recogniaed  as  prodacing  temporary  en- 
largements of  the  liver  from  active  vascular 
engorgement,  although  without  doubt  these 
oaoaes  if  oontinned  lead  to  stmotoral  affec- 
tions. 

2.  Congettion. — An  excess  of  blood  pri- 
marily in  the  venous  side  of  the  oapillanee, 
brought  about  by  some  impediment  to  the 
return  of  the  blood  in  the  veins*  has  little  or 
no  analogy  vith  any  normal  jdiyuological 
action.  As  a  condition  of  disease  it  is  more 
important  and  far  more  common  than  the 
preceding. 

There  are  two  chief  causes  leading  to  its  oc- 
currence :  (A)  It  may  be  part  of  a  general  con- 
gestion due  to  obstruction  at  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  from  tricuspid  dilatation.  Owing  to 
the  very  direct  communication  of  the  veins 
of  the  chylopoietio  viscera  and  the  right 
auricle,  these  organs  are  among  the  first  to 
experience  the  effects  of  the  cardiac  obstruo- 
tion.  (B)  Obstruction  through  the  portal 
circulation  in  the  liver,  either  by  compression 
of  the  portal  capillaries  by  cirrhosis,  Ac.,  or 
by  pressure  on  uie  portal  trunk  by  enlarged 
gtends,  tumours,  Ac.,  will  directly  produce 
congestion  of  the  ga^o-intestinal  tract  and 
pancreas.  Congestion  of  the  aUmentary 
canal  and  glands,  when  due  to  either  of  these 
causes,  is  in  the  main  progressive  in  its  nature, 
though  occasionally  liable  to  temporary  varia- 
tions in  degree. 

Asa  rule,  changes  which  are  strictly  limited 
to  alterations  in  the  fulness  of  the  vessels  are 
not  to  be  detected  with  certainty  after  death ; 
but  extreme  conditions,  especially  if  associated 
with  any  hemorrhage  into  the  sub-epithelial 
tissue,  may  present  poti-morUm  appearances 
often  mistaken  for  irritant  poisoning. 

8.  Reaultt  of  Increated  Vaae^ttritj/. — 
(a)  Heemorrhage.  Over-fulness  of  t&e  eapil- 
Wies,  from  whatever  cause,  is  liable  to  lead 
to  eztxavasation  of  blood,  eiUier  by  diapedesis 
of  the  corpuscles  and  trajasfosion  of  the  fluid 
part  of  the  blood,  or  from  actual  rupture  of 
the  vessels.  It  is  much  more  common  and  &r 
more  extensive  in  venous  congestion  than  in 
arterial hypersemia.  Itmustnotbetooreadily 
assumed  post  mortem  that  either  of  these 
conditions  alone  is  the  cause  of  the  hemor- 
rhage, since  minute  nlcers  of  the  mucous 
membrane  communicating  with  main  vessels 
have  been  met  with.  Dependent  on  the 
cause  and  situation,  the  e£fused  blood  may 
vary  in  colour  from  bright  red  to  a  coffee- 
ground  appearance.  Hemorrhage  may  be 
also  due  to  altered  states  of  the  blood,  such 
as  purpura  and  8cur>-y.  (0)  (Edema.  An 
over-distension  of  the  vessels,  especially  of 
the  veins,  if  it  be  at  all  persistent,  is  invari- 
ably accompanied  by  an  effusion  of  serum 
into  the  substance  of  the  viscera  themselves, 
and  into  the  aUmentary  canal,  in  the  latter 
case  producing  diarrhoea,  fy)  Tissues  the 
seat  of  a  chronic  congestion  in  time  undergo 


certain  structural  changes  as  the  result  of 
their  impaired  nutrition,  resulting  in  atrophy 
or  dsgmeration;  or  they  may  be  characterised 
by  the  presence  of  an  excessive  amount  of 
connective  tissue,  containing  fewer  proto- 
plasmic elements  than  normal,  and  e^bit- 
ing  a  marked  tendency  to  contract.  This 
fibroid  tubatitution  may  occur  throu^out 
the  entire  digestive  system,  but  is  partimilarly 
noticeable  in  the  stomach,  intestines,  liver, 
and  pancreas,  (t)  Another  result  of  a  long* 
contmned  congestion  is  to  develoj)— often  to 
an  enormous  extent — collateral  circulations, 
especially  at  the  points  of  communication 
between  the  vessels  of  the  portal  and  systemic 
areas;  e.^.  the  connexions  between  the  gastric 
and  cesophageal  veins  aroimd  the  cardiac 
orifice,  and  hy  the  latter  with  the  phrenic, 
intercostal,  and  a;:ygos  veins,  and  thence  with 
the  inferior  vena  cava,  or  the  junctions  be- 
tween the  hfemorrhoidal  veins  and  branches 
of  the  internal  iliacs.  Considerable  oompen. 
sation  is  thereby  very  frequently  estabiiwed, 
but  the  over-distensioD  to  which  the  ^'essels 
are  subject  especially  favours  their  rupture. 

4.  Atuanvia. — ^The  alimenbury  viscera,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  may  share 
in  a  genend  bloodlessnese  due  to  excessive 
loss  or  extreme  malnutrition  frx>m  wasting 
disease,  Ac.  A  deficiency  of  blood  limited  to 
these  organs  is  not  clinically  met  with. 

6.  InfarcHont. — As  compared  with  the 
brain,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  the  organs  of  the 
alimentary  system  would  appear  to  be  less 
prone  to  suffer  from  emboli  and  thrombi,  or 
at  all  events  from  the  effects  of  these  obstruc- 
tions. A  partial  exception  to  this  general 
statement  must  be  mode  in  the  case  of  the 
liver,  which  is  a  frequent  seat  of  abscess 
determined  by  the  arrest  in  the  portal  capil- 
laries of  septic  particles  taken  up  by  the 
portal  radicals  in  dysentery,  &c.  Any  of  the 
vessels  of  the  liver  may  be  oooluided  by 
emboli,  ox  thrombosis  following  on  endar- 
teritis or  endophlebitis,  but  they  are  ctmdi' 
tions  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The  superior 
mesenteric  artery  has  been  known  to  be  blocked 
by  an  embolus,  with  consequent  infarction 
and  profuse  intestinal  hemorrhage.  Minute 
emboli  in  the  gastric  arterioles,  or  thrombosis 
from  degeneration,  atheromatous  or  hyaline, 
of  these  vessels  is  an  undoubted  cause  of 
ulcer  of  the  stomach,  though  not  the  only  one. 

n.  structural  AffeotionB.— 1.  Injlam- 
mation, — This  term  is  apphed  to  express 
those  changes  which  take  place  in  the  nutri- 
tion of  a  tissue  subsequent  to  the  application 
of  some  abnormal  stimulus  wluch  siull  not 
have  been  sufficiently  powerful  to  produce 
destruction.  The  changes  in  the  structural 
elements  of  the  textures  result  ^rtly  in  the 
production  of  some  material  which  is  unlike 
the  normal  constituents  of  the  part  affected, 
and  partly  also  in  certain  destructive  pheno- 
mena. One  or  other  of  these  phases  may 
predominate,  as  suppuration  and  abscess  or 
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ulceration,  Sic.  Ceriain  variations  present 
themselves  in  the  natare  of  the  new-formed 
material,  and  also  in  the  general  course  of  the 
process,  constitating  formB  of  inflammation, 
as  mmple  catarrhal,  diphtheritie,  phlegnum- 
ouB,  Ac.  In  vasbolar  tismeB  there  are,  in 
addition  to  the  tissue-changes,  certain  altera- 
tions in  the  circulation  in  the  affected  region, 
commencing  with  hypersmia  and  leading  to 
a  variable  amount  of  stasis  and  cedema. 

Inflammation  as  it  affects  the  alimentary 
tract  offers  no  exception  to  this  description. 
It  is  rare  for  the  muscular  tissue  to  share  in 
the  process,  which  is  practically  limited  to  the 
epithelium,  mucosa,  and  sabmucosa.  The 
transition,  so  far  as  anatomical  appearances 
are  concerned,  from  the  normal  state  of 
activity  of  the  organs,  with  their  increased 
vascalarity  and  uondy  appearance  of  the 
qothelial  cells,  to  thai  of  simple  inflam- 
mation or  oatarrh,  is  but  a  step  marked  by 
no  abmpt  line. 

Biflereni  sections  of  the  entire  oanal  ap* 
pear  to  be  more  prone  to  certain  forms  of 
inflammation  tiian  are  others.  It  is  nn- 
Qsaal  for  the  whole  length  to  be  involved,  and 
certain  regions,  notably  the  jejonum,  are  but 
exceptionally  affected.  The  month,  pharynx, 
stomach,  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  and  colon 
are  the  uAial  seats.  Catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion, characterised  by  intense  redness  and 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  an 
excessive  secretion,  mucous  or  serous,  and 
desqnamation  of  the  ivitbelial  cells,  is  of 
commonest  oocnrrence  almost  throughout  the 
canal  {lee  Sxoiutitis  ;  Btohach,  Diseases  of; 
and  iHTSSTimgr  Diseases  of).  When  but 
limited  areae  are  affected  and  the  cause  is 
removed,  this  condition  runs  an  acute  course 
and  tends  to  recovery ;  bat  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  canal  is  involved  and  the  cause 
IS  of  specific  vimlenee,  the  effects  are  more 
serions.  This  is  the  case  in  cholera,  whether 
of  the  Asiatic  or  English  type,  the  anatomical 
lesion  of  which  is  essentially  an  intestinal 
catarrh.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  epithelia 
of  this  tract  are  but  little  prone  to  manifest  a 
purulent  inflammation,  as  is  so  characteristic 
of  some  other  mucous  surfaces,  such  as  the 
nasal,  bronchial,  and  vaginal.  Phleg7nonoii$ 
mdammation,  probably  bacterial  in  origin, 
corrBspooding  to  erysipelas  of  the  skin,  and 
diatii^aished  by  the  formation  of  pns  in  the 
mneosa  and  submucosa,  represents  a  more 
severe  inflammatory  process,  accompanied  by 
a  more  severe  constitutional  disturbance.  It 
is  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  the  &aces 
and  tonaUa,  where  it  is  common  {see  Tonsils, 
Diseases  of),  and  &r  more  rarely  in  the' 
stomach,  where  it  constitutes  a  very  serious 
disease.  Under  the  term  membranoug  or 
peUieular  are  included  those  forms  of  in- 
flammation in  which  the  new  material 
assames  the  form  of  a  ialse  membrane  on 
or  in  the  mncous  surface.  This  is  repre- 
sented in  the  mildest  degree  by  aphthe, 


which  characterise  a  special  form  of  stoma- 
titis, and  are  small  patches  of  coagulated 
exudation  from  the  blood  involving  leucocytes 
and  the  deeper  layers  of  the  stratified  oral 
^ithelium.  After  a  day  or  two's  duration 
they  break  down  and 'are  thrown  ofl^  leaving 
an  abrautm  or  not  according  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  tissues  are  included  in  the  patch. 
The  more  severe  forms  of  inflammation  as- 
sociated with  formation  of  false  membrane 
are  termed  croupous  and  dipht}ieritic,  words 
which  have  been  extensively  misapplied,  with 
much  resulting  confusion.  The  former  de- 
notes that  form  of  inflammatory  product 
which  consists  of  a  coagulated  fibrinous  exu- 
dation effused  among  the  necrosed  epithelial 
cells  And  into  the  mucosa,  together  with 
many  leucocytes  and  a  few  red  blood-cells ; 
in  the  latt«,  the  necrosis  of  the  tisBUO-ele* 
ments  ia  more  extenaiTe  and  the  adhermee 
of  the  membrane  is  more  intimate.  The 
fanoee  are  by  &r  the  most  frequent  seats  <d 
these  states,  but  patches  of  false  membrane 
are  of  occasional  occurrence  in  the  stomach, 
and  more  commonly  on  the  edges  of  the 
saccules  of  the  large  intestine.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  whemer  such  membranes  are 
diphtheritic  in  the  clinical  sense  of  the 
term,  however  closely  they  may  correspond 
in  anatomical  characters. 

An  acute  or  snb -acute  attack  of  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  intestines  is 
likely,  if  the  cause  persist,  to  become  chronic, 
the  structural  features  of  which  are  especially 
an  atrophy  of  the  epithelium,  with  or  with- 
out much  fibroid  thickening  of  the  mucosa. 
The  wasting  of  the  epithelinm  is  often  very 
marked,  and  when  the  Tilli  also  become 
shrunken  the  snr&oe  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane appears  smooth  and  glazed  over  large 
areas.  In  young  children  this  atrophy  ap- 
pears frequently  to  follow  a  single  attaisk  of 
acute  intestinal  catarrh.  Some  forms  of 
stomatitis,  though  persisting  a  long  time, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  chronic  in  the 
sense  of  leading  to  permanent  structural 
changes;  the  utmost  that  occurs  is  a  thicken- 
ing of  the  epithelium,  which  usually  dis- 
appears in  time.  The  fibroid  overgrowth 
may  affect  the  stomach  or  parts  of  the  in- 
testine tolerably  uniformly,  or  not  infrequently 
form  polypoid  elevations. 

Certain  peculiarities  in  the  inflaanmaUons 
of  special  regions,  such  as  the  cncum,  colon* 
and  rectum,  are  fully  described  elsewhere. 
SeeCMomt,  Diseases  of;  Bectuu,  Diseases 
of;  and  Typhlitis. 

The  accessory  gUnds  (salivary,  pancreas, 
and  liver),  which  genetically  are  but  diver- 
ticula of  the  primitive  digestion-tube,  essen- 
tially consist  in  the  adult  state  of  a  ^an- 
dular  epithelium  arranged  in  various  ways 
and  supported  by  a  connective-tissue  stroma 
which  carries  vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves. 
In  structure,  therefore,  they  correspond  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
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taxi,  like  it,  the^  are  subject,  though  much 
more  rarely,  to  similar  inflammatory  changes. 
The  communicating  ducts  of  these  organs 
with  the  mouth  and  duodenum  respectively 
are  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane  continuous 
with  that  of  the  cavities  into  which  they 
open.  Catarrh  of  the  ducts,  usually  caused  by 
extension  or  by  the  irritation  of  calculi,  may 
be  acute  or  chronic,  and  may  lead,  by  the 
retention  of  the  secretions  from  the  blocked 
lumen,  to  inflammation  and  other  changes 
in  the  proper  gland  tiesue. 

The  oanaeB  of  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  digestive  orgajia  are  very  numerous. 
Among  those  vhieh  may  be  regarded  as 
predisposing  are  (i.)  the  exposure  of  the 
mucous  membrane  to  injury  or  irritation 
from  injurious  ingesta ;  (ii.)  age,  which 
eon&rs  speoial  liability,  as  witness  the  fre- 
quency of  stomatitis  and  gastro-enteric 
catarrh  in  children  ;  (iii.)  season,  such  as  ex-, 
tremes  of  heat  and  excessive  moisture,  which 
are  most  active  in  determining  epidemics  of 
gastro-intestinal  inflammations ;  (iv.)  morbid 
conditions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  more, 
especially  chronic  congestion  and  degenera- 
tion,  which  favour  the  development  of  the 
catarrhal  state.  Exciting  causes  are  (i.)  the 
nature  o(  the  ingesta,  whether  mechani- 
cally or  chemieuly  irritating,  cozrosive 
poisons,  toxio  nuoro-organisms,  ptomaines, 
and  other  bodies  which  may  occur  in  the 
course  of  mal-digestion ;  (ii.) catching  cold; 
(iii.)  dentition ;  (iv.)  wounds  or  malpositions 
of  the  bowels,  hemife,  Ac,  impacted  fseces ; 
(v.)  extension  from  the  peritoneum ;  (vi.)  the 
irritation  of  new-growths;  (vii.)  secondary 
to  many  acute  febrile  states,and  some  chronic 
diseases,  such  as  phthisis  and  diabetes. 

Among  the  chief  results  of  inflammation 
are: — ■ 

(q)  '4i«c«s».— This  may  occur  in  any  part 
of  tiie  submucous  tissue,  in  the  so-cidled 
phlegmonous  and  pyemic  inflammations,  bat 
is  of  most  common  occurrence  in  the  gums — 
gumboil,  in  the  tcmsUsiUid  in  the  liver;  often 
m  the  latter  situation  it  is  the  result  of  in- 
flammation determined  by  absorption  into 
the  mesenteric  veins  of  septic  particles  from 
dysenteric  ulceration. 

0)  Ulceration. — The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  alimentary  canal  is  particularly  liable 
to  this  morbid  process.  Some  preference  is 
exhibited  for  the  different  forms  of  ulcer  by 
certain  regions  of  the  canal,  and  a  difference 
exists  in  the  tendency  to  perforate  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  tube,  those  of  shorter  dura- 
tion frequently  producing  this  result,  whilst 
the  chronic  ulcers  are  usually  accompanied 
by  a  slow  formation  of  indurated  connective 
tissue,  which  proceeds  pari  paasu  with  the 
destructive  process,  and  is  especially  likely 
to  institute  adhesions  between  the  canal 
and  adjacent  orgims.  Ulcers  are  met  with 
in  the  salivary,  hepatic,  and  pancreatic 
dnots,  very  frequently  as  a  sequence  of  in- 


flammation determined  by  the  passage  of 

calculi. 

The  ulcers  which  are  usually  acute  in  their 
course  are : — (1)  Simple  or  catarrhaL  (2) 
Aphthous.  These  forms,  though  they  may 
occur  in  any  part  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
are  far  more  commonly  situated  on  the  gums, 
cheeks,  tongue,  and  palate.  (8)  Acute  speciflc 
ulcerations :  as  diphtheritic  and  searlatiual, 
mainly  affecting  the  fauces ;  or  typhoid, 
limited  to  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  and  origi- 
nating in  the  soutary  and  agminated  gland& 
(4)  Dysenteric. 

The  ulcers  that  are  commonly  chronie  in 
their  course  are: — (1)  Gastric.  (2)  Tubercular, 
which  may  occur  in  any  part  of  tpe  canal,  but 
are  ususJly  limited  to  the  same  situation  as 
the  typhoid.  (8)  Syphilitic,  most  common  in 
the  mouth,  fauces,  and  rectum.  (4)  Can- 
cerous. (5)  Dysenteric  and  chronic  catarrhal. 
.  (v)  Sloughing  and  Oangrene. — The  in- 
flammatory state  may  be  so  intense  as  to 
lead  to  molar  death  of  the  area  affected,  with 
the  production  of  slough.  This  often  follows 
scarlatinal  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  and 
the  Bur&ce  of  the  large  intestine  in  dysentery 
is  frequently  covered  by  large  and  numerous 
sloughs. 

Gan^ene  is  inmost  entirely  limited  to  the 
mouth  in  ohildren,  when  it  produces  the  eon- 
dition  termed  noma.  The  cheeks  are  usually 
affected  first,  the  process  rapidly  involving 
the  gums,  jaws,  &e.  Portions  of  bowel  that 
have  been  strangulated  readily  become  gan- 
grenous. 

Post-mortem  softening  and  destruction  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines  is  frequently  met 
with,  and  is  due  to  an  actual  digestion  of  the 
viscera  by  the  gastric  juice,  which,  thus 
escaping  from  the  stomach,  may  cause  de- 
struction of  adjacent  organs.  It  is  usually 
met  with  when  death  has  occurred  during 
the  process  of  gastric  digestion,  and  is  more 
common  in  infants,  possibly  from  the  greater 
acidity  of  the  products  of  digestion. 

2.  Hypertrophy. — A  general  ovorgrowth 
of  the  normal  tissues  of  the  digestive  orgauF 
is  practieall^  unknown.  CertaJn  parts  may 
manifest  this  condition,  notably  the  muscular 
tissue  of  parts  of  the  canal  above  an  obstruc- 
tion. Patches  of  hypertrophied  epithelium 
are  seen  in  the  mouth  following  on  persistent 
mechanical  irritation  of  broken  ieeui,  Ac,  or 
as  the  result  of  syphiUs.  The  overgrowth 
may  be  limited  to  the  epithelium  of  the 
lingual  papilk.  Considerable  hyperplasia 
of  tiie  sub-epithelial  coimective  tissue  may  be 
caused  by  a  chronic  inflammation  of  any  part 
of  the  canal.  The  liver  is  described  as  being 
occasionally  hypertrophied  in  certain  cases 
of  diabetes. 

8.  Atrophy. — The  alimentary  organs  may 
share  in  the  gsner^  atimthy  and  wasting  of 
old  age  or  inanition.  T^is  condition  is  apt 
to  foUow  disease  of  certain  parts,  espedally 
the  epithelia  in  chronic  iim  ammation,  or 
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may  be  Been  in  the  thinning  and  shrinking  of 
the  Btomach  and  intestines  beyond  an  obstraC' 
tion  or  an  artificial  anus,  or  when  these  organs 
are  permanently  dilated.  Pressure  on  the 
oTgans,  as  by  tight-lacing,  Ac.,  may  lead  to 
the  same  result. 

4.  Vegetiffrationt. — Those  morbid  processes 
to  whidb  thie  term  '  degeneration  *  ia  applied, 
and  vhiish  'wiHwitiftlly  consist  in  the  ocmyer- 
utttk  of  the  tissues  into  materials  of  a  less 
complex  chemical  eam^KMition  than  normalf 
associated  with  a  diminished  vital  activity, 
may  affect  any  or  all  of  the  Btmetnr&t  ele- 
ments of  which  the  digrative  oi^ans  are  com- 
posed. Albominoid  infiltration  .  or  cloudy 
swelling  ia  the  invariable  accompaniment  of 
inflammation  of  the  epithelial  and  museular 
tissues.  Fatty  degeneration  is  a  further  re- 
salt  of  inflammation  or  of  other  malnutrition, 
and  has  been  found  in  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane,  as  well  as  in  the  muscolar  coat 
at  various  parts  of  the  canal.  Although  not 
the  commonest  organs  to  be  so  affected,  yet 
not  infrequently  the  intestine  and  stomach 
are  the  seat  of  lardaceoua  degeneration,  not 
alwajv  limited  to  the  vessels,  bat  affecting 
also  the  epithelial,  fibrous,  and  moacukur 
coats.  The  liver  is  especially  liable  to  undergo 
degeneration,  both  fatty  and  lardaoeous. 

Deposition  of  pigment  may  be  found  in  the 
deeper  epithelial  strata  of  the  month  and 
intestines  in  Addison's  disease,  in  the  gastric 
and  intestinal  mucous  membrane  as  the 
result  of  changes  in  effused  blood  associated 
with  chronic  inflammation,  and  in  the  liver 
in  certain  cases  of  blood  diseases  and  inter- 
mittent  fievers.  The  sulphides  of  such  metals 
as  lead  may  be  deposited  in  the  mu^oue 
membrane  of  mouth  or  intestines  in  Unes 
and  spots  of  black  or  bluish  appearance. 

6.  Chuiges  in  or  retention  of  the  secretions 
of  the  varioos  glands  may  result  in  the  pro- 
duction of  eaieuU — salivary,  pancreatic, 
biliaiT* 

6.  Neu/'prowtJu. — ^There  is  scarcely  any 
known  form  of  neoplasm  which  may  not  be 
found  in  some  region  or  another  of  the  ali- 
mentary tract. 

The  new-growths  limited  to  the  epithelial 
coat,  or  commencing  in  it,  are  condylomata, 
papillomata,  and  various  forms  of  carcinoma. 

In  the  fibrous  tissue  occur  sarcoma,  fibroma, 
myeloid,  adenoid,  gumma,  enchondroma,  and 
lipoma. 

In  addition  there  may  be  polypi  or  tumours 
of  the  mucous  membrane ;  myxoma ;  tnusou- 
lar-tissue  tomour;  cysts;  vasoohu:  growths, 
■oeh  as  xmvi  and  hamorrhoids ;  and  the 
in&etive  granolomata,  viz.  tubercle,  Inpus, 
and  airohiUa. 

7.  Traumatu!. — Certain  parts  of  the  ali- 
mentary tract  are,  from  theur  position,  more 
liable  than  others  to  external  injury.  Incised 
and  punctured  wounds  of  the  mouth,  ceso- 
phagos,  Btomaoh,  intestines,  and  liver  are  of 
oectwonal  oocurrenoe,  and  rapture  of  the 


abdominal  viscera  is  sometimes  met  wit^. 
The  ingestion  of  corrosive  sabstances  may 
produce  destruction  of  certain  parts  of  the 
canal,  and  wounds  may  be  determined  by 
foreign  bodies,  as  pins^  fish-bones,  Ac,  which 
have  been  swallowed. 

III.  Malformations  uid  Kalposi- 
tlons.—!.  Heredttary.—Ot  these  the  most 
important  are  hare-lip;  cleft  palate ;  macro- 
glossia;  fistulous  eommonioatiott  between 
the  pharynx  and  the  exterior,  ta  between  the 
gullet  and  trachea;  intestinal  eaoa;  imper- 
forate anus ;  and  hemis. 

2.  Acquired. — Malformation  and  malposi- 
tion of  the  viscera  may  foUow  from  disease. 
Communications  between  the  stomach  and 
intestines',  or  between  different  coils  of  intes- 
tine, or  between  the  gall-bladder  and  the  gat, 
may  result  from  chronic  ulceration.  Many 
hemise  are  not  developed  until  long  after 
birth,  irom  violent  strains,  fto. 

Stricture  of  various  pturts  of  the  canal  is 
frequently  associated  with  the  healing  of 
ulcers,  and  with  new-growths.  Dilatation  of 
the  canal  is  apt  to  occur  on  the  {nroximal,  and 
contraction  on  the  distal  side  of  such  stric- 
tures. The  intestines  may  be  considerably 
displaced  from  adhesions  following  periton- 
itis. Twists  (volvolos),  intussusception,  inter- 
nal strangulations,  and  prolapsus  ani,  are  more 
or  less  common  affections  of  the  intestines. 

IV.  Abnormal  Contents.  —  Conere- 
iiona. — These  are  foundoccasionally  inthe  sac- 
cules of  the  large  intestine,  ctecum,  appendix, 
and,  more  rarely^  stomach  and  small  intestine. 
They  usually  are  made  up  of  concentric 
layers  of  eaurthy  and  organic  matter,  the 
former  bein^  principally  phosphates  of  lime 
and  magnesia.  They  frequently  have  as  a 
nucleus  some  foreign  body.  Similar  bodies 
have  been  met  with,  formed  of  chalk,  mag- 
nesia, or  oxide  of  bismuth,  which  have  been 
swallowed.  Much  larger  massesi  mainly  com- 
posed of  densely  felted  hairsor  vegetablehusks 
and  fibres,  with  earthy  and  fieeal  matter,  are 
sometimes  seen ;  gasteroliths  are  genera^  of 
this  variety  (<«  Calodu).  Foreign  bodies, 
such  as  pins,  bones,  fruit-stones,  coins,  fto., 
may  also  lodge  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

ParaaiteB. — The  alimentary  organs  an  in- 
fested by  numerous  forms  of  micro-organisms, 
belonging  for  the  most  part  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  greater  number  are  comprised 
in  the  Schizomycetes,  or  bacteria,  but  a  few, 
Bueh  as  the  Actinomyces,  found  in  the  mouth 
and  liver,  are  included  in  the  division  Hypho- 
mycetes,  or  moulds ;  and  as  an  example  of  the 
Blastomycetes,  or  yeasts,  may  be  mentioned 
the  thrush-fungus,  Saocharomyces  albicans. 

These  all  obtain  entranee  to  the  oanal  from 
the  exterior,  chiefly  with  the  food,  and  the 
majority  give  rise  to  no  symptoms  of  disease 
provided  proper  cleanliness  be  observed. 
That  many  propagate  and  flourish  in  different 
parts  of  the  tube  is  certain,  and  some  appear 
to  take  a  definite  share  in  converting  the  food 
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to  A  diEFiisible  state,  especially  in  the  intes- 
tines, and  to  that  extent  are  true  digestive 
agents.  The  ferments  which  Bet  up  the  lactic- 
acid  change  in  the  stomach  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  normal,  whilst  those  which 
develop  butyric  acid  are  clearly  abnormal. 
The  true  pathogenic  organisms,  such  as  those 
produciag  tubercle,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria, 
and  cholera,  develop  as  they  may  nnd  their 
surroundings  suitable ;  but  it  is  aJso  probable 
that  some  forms  of  gastro'intestinal  dis- 
turbance,  such  as  summer  diarrhoea  of  infants, 
are  due  to  the  activities  of  bacteria,  which 
produce  toxic  substances— ptomaines — in  the 
course  of  putreiactive  changes  set  up  by 
them  in  the  intestinal  contents. 

A  few  species  of  Protozoa  have  been  met 
with  in  the  intestines,  such  as  Amceba  coli, 
Parameecium  coli,  Ceroomonas  intestinaUs, 
and  Fsorospermiffi.  The  other  and  larger 
parasites  belong  to  the  flat  or  round  worms, 
and  include  the  various  species  of  Taenia  and 
Bothriocephalufl  among  the  former,  Ascaris 
lumbricoides,  Oxyuris  vermicularis,  Tricho- 
cephalus  dispar,  and  Ankylostoma  duodenale 
among  the  latter.    See  Entozoa. 

Oatei. — The  gases  normally  occurring  in 
the  stomach  or  intestines,  whether  they  be 
swallowed  with  the  food  or  formed  during 
fermentation  in  the  canal,  are  often  much 
increased  in  amount,  especially  carbonic  acid, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  marsh  gas,  the 
last  named  being  inflammable,  and  occasion- 
ally eructated  in  considerable  quantity. 

W.  H.  Allohin. 

DILATATION  (diJato,  I  enlarge). 

jEtiologt. — Dilatation  of  any  of  the  cavi- 
ties, tubes,  or  orifices  of  the  body  may  either 
result  from  increased  pressure  from  within, 
or  from  diminution  in  the  resisting  power  of 
the  walls  of  the  tubes  or  cavities.  These  two 
causes  are  frequently  combined,  and,  indeed, 
the  latter  is  oflen  the  result  of  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  former.  Increased  pressure 
from  within  may  be  due  either  to  increased 
secretion  of  the  normal  contents  of  the 
cavity,  or  to  some  other  efl'usion  into  it. 
This  is  the  usual  cause  of  dilatation  of  the 
dosed  cavities  of  the  body ;  we  have  ex- 
amples in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  the 
pericardium,  the  synovial  cavities,  the  bursee, 
the  follicles  of  the  thyroid  body  in  cystic 
goitre,  and  the  Graafian  vesicles  in  some 
forms  of  ovarian  dropsy.  In  the  various 
tubes  of  the  body,  increased  pressure  from 
within  may  arise  from  obstruction,  and  the 
consequent  accumulation  beliind  the  seat  of 
obstruction  of  the  substances  which  it  is  the 
function  of  the  tubes  to  transmit. 

VaBIKTIES   AMD    CHARACTERS.  —  1.  Cystic 

dilatation. — In  tubes  which  begin  by  blind 
extremities  the  result  of  dilatation  is  generally 
the  formation  of  a  cyst,  and  this  is  the  usual 
mode  of  origin  of  the  large  class  of  retention- 
cyitM,  or  cyaiic  dilatation.    We  have  ex- 


amples in  the  sebaceous  cy&ts,  in  the  i 
of  mucous  membranes,  due  to  the  due 
the  mucous  glands  becoming  obstnlcte 
the  products  of  ciitarrhal  iuHumm&tiu 
cysts  of  the  kidney  formed  by  dilatA 
of  the  Malpighian  capsules  sJid  urinifi 
tubules,  and  in  dilatations  of  the  gall-bla 
and  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney^ 

2,  Uniform  or  eylitidrical  dilataium, 
tubes  not  beginning  by  blind  eitremitiei 
effect  of  the  obstruction  is  usually  to  pn 
a  uniform  or  cyhndHcai,  and  not  a  [ 
dilatation;  though  sometimes  one  parte 
wall  will  yield,  and  so  causa  a  divertic 
or  sacculus.  These  uniform  and  c.vlLni 
dilatations  may  occur  in  al)  the  tubes  o 
body.  They  are  met  with  in  the  oesopt 
and  all  parts  of  the  digestive  canal,  i 
heart,  veins,  bladder,  ureters,  bile-duiCtE 
This  form  of  dilatatiuQ  mny  be  attt 
either  with  thickening  and  h\-peTtropb 
with  thinning  and  atrophy  of  the  i 
Usually  when  the  tubes  are  in  the 
muscular,  hypertrophy  occurs,  from  Lncr 
exercise  of  the  muscular  fibrer^  their 
to  overcome  the  obstructiou  \  hut  whei 
walls  are  mainly  librouE  or  elastic, 
generally  become  atrophied  and  thuuiM 

8.  Compensatory  or  collateral  dilaU 
Another  form  of  dilatation  from  incr 
internal  pressure  may  be  termed  comp 
tory  or  collateral  dilatation ;  it  is  pro( 
by  the  tubes  having  to  triLt^smit  au  bicr 
quantity  of  fluid  in  consctjiieuco  of  th 
struction  of  other  channels.  Besidei 
blood-vessels,  we  may  meet  with  exai 
of  compensatory  dilatation  in  one  t 
when  the  other  is  blocked,  aud  in  the 
chial  tubes  and  other  parts.  lichen 
this  form  in  its  mode  of  origin  ia  Che  d 
tion  caused  by  tuhes  having  to  trai 
substances  of  too  large  a  cnlibre,  aj 
example,  in  the  pa^^sa^e  of  calculi  don 
gall-duct  and  ureters. 

4.  Dilatation  from  cJianges  in  the  ^ 
The  last  class  of  dihitations  consiBts  of 
due  to  diminished  power  of  resistance  i 
walls  of  the  tubus  or  cavitiea.  The 
important  examples  of  thLs  class  occ 
the  circulatory  and  respiratory  aysteoj 
the  heart  from  fatty  degeueration ;  ii 
arteries  from  atheroinatoliB  changes.  1 
respiratory  organs  it  occurii  both  ii 
bronchial  tubes  and  in  the  air-eells. 
however,  the  loss  of  resisting  potver  is 
usually  caused  by  prolonged  increa^t^l 
sure  from  within;  which  iu  tlje  air-ce 
their  walls  are  ehif^lic  and  not  miis 
rapidly  causes  atrophy,  and  suliapcjuenl 
tation.  W.  Cati 

DIIiTTENTS  idiiiio.  I  waFdi  or  dila 
Defikition. — Eemediea  which  increw 

proportion  of  fluid  in  the  blood. 

Enumeration. —  Water  is  the  onl; 

diluent.  It  isgivenforlhis  purpose  in VI 
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forms  —soups,  titanea,  barley  water,  toast  and 
water,  milk,  lemonade,  aerated  waters,  Ac. — 
to  quench  thirst,  and  inorease  secretion. 

UsBS. — Diluents  are  employed  to  lessen 
thirst,  as  in  fever  and  diabetes,  and  to  remove 
the  products  of  tissue-waste.  As  the  thirst 
may  depend  upon  local  dryness  of  the  throat, 
as  well  as  upon  general  want  of  flnid  in  the 
systeiD,  the  power  of  water  to  oneneh  thirst 
may  be  greatly  increased  by  adding  to  it  a 
little  vegetable  or  mineral  acid,  or  some  aro- 
matic, such  as  lemon  or  orange  peel,  which 
will  stimulate  the  flow  of  saUva,  and  thus  tend 
to  keep  the  mouth  moist  after  the  liquid  itself 
has  been  swallowed.  The  thirst-quenching 
power  of  water  is  also  aided  by  the  addition 
of  mucilaginous  substances,  such  as  oatmeal, 
or  linseed  tea,  which,  leaving  a  mucilaginous 
coat  on  the  inside  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx, 
retard  evaporation,  and  thus  lessen  the  dry- 
ness of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  free  use 
of  water,  and  eqteeially  drinking  hot  water  on 
lising  in  the  morning,  or  on  gtnng  to  bed  at 
night,  and  between  meals,  is  usefhl  in  ^ont, 
chronic  rheunatinn,  aqd  biliary  lithiasis, 
lenening  at  preventing  the  oacnrrenoe  of 
acute  attacks.         T.  Laudbb  Bbohtoh. 

DIPHTHEBIA  (iut>6tpa,  a  skin).— 
Stnon.  :  Fr.  DvphihSrite ;  Diphthirie ;  Ger. 
Dipktheritia ;  Diphtherie. 

Definition. — An  acute,  specific,  contagious 
and  infectious,  and  often  epidemio,  general 
disease  ;  accompanied  by  pyrexia  and  great 
weakness ;  having  as  its  local  manifestation 
inflanmiation  of  various  mucous  membranes, 
particularly  those  of  the  throat  and  larynx, 
and  the  formation  upon  them,  or  upon  ex- 
ternal wonnds,  of  tUeers  covered  by  a  fibrin- 
ous &lse  membrane ;  and  often  fuknred  by 
paralysis  of  varied  distribntion. 

Histobt. — From  the  writings  of  the  most 
ancient  physicians,  it  is  evident  that  the 
disease  we  know  as  diphtheria  existed  in  the 
earliMt  i^es,  and  then  had  main  features 
diflering  httle,  if  at  all,  from  those  with  which 
it  presents  itself  to  VLB  now.  Hippocrates, 
AretSQS,  Galen,  Celsus,  and  Adtius,  have  all 
left  frafpnentary  accounts  of  a  disease  pre- 
valent in  their  time,  which  serve  for  its  iden- 
tification with  diphtheria.  From  the  six- 
teenth  century  onwards,  sinoe  which  time 
medical  observation  has  been  more  fully  re- 
corded, we  have  reliable  descriptions  of  epi- 
demic diphtheria  occurring  at  times  in  wious 
parts  of  Europe,  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  ^low  that 
Essentially  it  had  not  chan^  for  centuries. 
Bretotmean,  in  a  work  published  in  1826,  gave 
an  aecoont  of  his  e:^rience  of  the  disease, 
beginning  with  an  epidemic  in  Tours  in  1818 ; 
and  from  this  description  dates  the  copious 
modern  literature  upon  the  subject.  Bre- 
tonneau,  too,  gave  the  modem  name  to  the 
disease,  by  ccdling  it  diphth&rite,  and  later 
diphthirie^  in  allusion  to  the  prodnction  of 


membranes  or  skins — a  special  character  of 
the  malady.  The  most  severe  outbreak  of 
diphtheria  which  has  occurred  in  England 
was  that  which  attained  its  height  about  the 
year  1858.  But  while  later  epidemics  may 
not  have  be«i  so  severe  as  this,  their  occur- 
rence has  become  more  frequent,  and,  as  will 
be  discussed  in  the  section  on  Fatholc^,  the 
disease  is  now  endraoic  in  our  laige  towns. 
In  the  article  upon  Group,  the  writer  has 
given  his  reasons  for  believing  that  at  least 
a  large  majority  of  cases  clawed  under  this 
head  are  really  true  diphtheria  having  its 
primary  seat  in  the  larynx.  But  membranous 
croup  and  diphtheria  are  even  yet  considered 
by  some  physicians  as  distinct  diseases,  and 
in  former  tunes  this  view  was  much  more 
prevalent.  Consequently,  many  of  the  out- 
breaks of  *  croup '  in  Scotland  and  En^and 
must  be  considered  as  epidemics  of  diph- 
theria. It  ia  noteworthy,  too,  that  the  recmt 
returns  of  the  Begistrar-Oeneral  show  an 
inorease  in  the  number  of  oases  of  diphtheria 
and  a  decrease  in  those  of  croiq>,  doubtless 
from  the  recognition  of  most  cases  of  the 
latter  disMse  as  exam^es  laryngeal 
diphtheria. 

Ihodbation. — ^After  exposure  to  the  poison 
of  diphtheria  a  certain  interval  elapses  twfore 
defimte  phenomena  of  the  disease  appear, 
whether  these  be  of  the  nature  of  general 
symptoms  or  the  beginnings  of  the  local 
lesion.  This  period  of  incubation  varies 
greatly.  It  is  much  shorter  after  direct  in- 
oculation than  when  the  poison  is  taken  into 
the  system  by  other  channels.  When  animals 
are  inoculated  with  diphtheritic  poison,  signs 
of  the  disease  may  appear  in  about  twelve 
hours,  or  may  be  delayed  as  long  as  three 
days.  In  the  human  subject  snch  inocula- 
tion occasionally  takes  place,  as  when  diph- 
tiieritic  membrane  comes  in  contact  with  an 
open  wound  in  another  patient,  or  when 
instruments  which  have  been  used  for  an 
operation  upon  a  diphtheritic  subject  have 
not  been  thoroughly  cleansed  and  ^sinfected 
before  being  used  for  other  purposes.  In 
such  cases  the  period  of  incubation  resembles 
that  seen  in  the  experiments  upon  animals, 
but  may  be  prolonged  to  four  days.  When, 
however,  tbe  poison  is  received  in  other  and 
more  indirect  ways,  the  incubation  time  is 
much  more  variable,  and  probably  its  or- 
dinary limits  are  from  two  to  eight  days.  Yet 
certainly  the  lower  limit  is  frequently  anti- 
cipated, for  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  tiie 
accuracy  of  many  published  eases,  in  which 
the  disease  began  a  few  hours  only  after  ex> 
posure  to  infection.  Cases  are  on  record, 
too,  where  the  incubation  seemed  to  have 
been  much  longer,  but  these  are  more  doubt- 
ful. Not  only  may  it  be  suggested  that  a 
second  exposure  had  occurred,  but  it  is 
likely  that,  where  this  can  be  disproved,  the 
poison  was  not  received  into  the  body  at 
the  time  of  exposore,  but  was  held  by  fomites 
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until  a  period  mnoh  nearer  to  the  outbreak, 
when  the  patient  was  in  a  more  favourable 
state  to  receive  the  disease. 

A  difficulty  in  determining  the  period  of 
inenbation  is  eatued  by  the  invasion  of  the 
disease  being  not  infrequently  insidious. 
Daring  tiu  incubation,  while  there  may  be 
no  symptoms  at  all,  there  may  be  mere 
inde^te  feeUngs  of  malaise,  not  to  be  dis* 
tinguished  from  the  early  symptoms  of  inva- 
sion in  a  mild  attack. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  more 
intense  the  poison,  or  the  more  liable  the 
patient,  the  snorter  is  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion. 

Syvptous. — Invasion. — According  to  the 
severity  of  the  disease  in  its  clinical  aspects, 
three  separate  types  of  diphtheria  may  be 
distinguished — the  benign,  the  ordinary,  and 
the  mialignant.  These  are  not  natural  orders, 
but  relative  terms.  Kumerous  oases  occur 
which  thron^oat  their  oonrse  may  be  elai- 
8  fled  aa  beloDging  to  one  or  other  of  these 
groups.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  instances 
are  also  numerous  which  show  a  transition 
from  one  to  the  other  group,  which,  beginning, 
for  example,  after  the  benign  type,  afterwards 
show  the  most  serious  symptoms  or  sequelee 
of  the  disease;  or  which,  presenting  only 
ordinary  symptoms  at  the  onset,  rapidly 
assume  the  features  of  the  malignant  t^ype. 

1.  It  will  be  convenient  to  describe  m  the 
first  place  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  as 
it  is  ordinarily  met  with. 

In  such  oases,  after  a  period  of  incubation, 
the  patient,  aB  a  rule  gradually,  but  often 
almost  suddenly,  feels  ilL  He  baewandering 
aches  and  pains,  disinclination  for  exertion, 
slight  headache,  chilliness,  loss  of  appetite, 
nausea — and  rarely  even  vomiting,  thirst, 
and  the  general  discomfort  of  a  febrile  condi- 
tion. The  temperature  of  the  body  is  raised, 
but  not  to  a  great  degree—in  most  cases, 
at  the  onset,  to  not  more  than  100°  or 
101°  F.  At  this  time,  however,  the  local 
symptoms  of  the  disease  appear  in  the  form 
of  soreness  and  tenderness  of  the  throat,  and 
slight  enlargement  of  the  glands  at  the  angles 
of  the  jaws.  The  fauces,  tonsils,  soft  palate, 
and  pharynx  are  swollen,  and  show  a  diffuse 
dusky  redness.  The  pulse  and  the  respiration 
are  hurried,  in  accordance  with  the  general- 
febrile  state.  The  urine  presents  the  usual 
fisbrile  condition. 

The  sy  mptoms  rapidly  increase  in  sererity. 
The  bodily  weakness  becomes  extreme,  anid 
annmia  soon  presents  itselt  The  g^nds,  not 
only  those  at  the  an^es  of  the  jaws,  but  their 
lymphatic  connexions  also,  become  greatly 
BWoUen,painfol,  and  tender;  and  their  cover- 
ing  of  skin  may  be  reddened.  The  pulse  is 
frequent,  feeble,  and  of  low  arterial  tension ; 
the  respirations  are  more  hurried.  The  local 
disorder  now  becomes  characteristic.  The 
tonsils  themselves  assume  a  paler  aspect,  but 
are  surrounded  by  the  reddened  mucous 


membrane.  Soon  a  white  haziness  appears 
in  patches  on  the  tonsils,  the  soft  palate,  or 
the  pharynx.  While  the  swelling  of  the 
parts  already  mentioned  greatly  increases, 
the  haziness  oeofunes  more  pr(nionnoedt  until 
in  disseminated  patches  a  distinct  &lse  mem- 
brane is  seen,  slightiy  raised  from  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  yellowish-white  in  oolonr, 
ragged  in  outline,  and  surrounded  by  a  zone 
of  congestion  distinguishable  even  from  the 
general  redness  of  the  neighbourhood.  At 
first  the  membrane  can  be  detached  from  the 
underlying  parts ;  and  when  removed  it  leaves 
an  intensely  red  sur&oe  behind.  But  very 
Soon  it  becomes  more  adherent,  and  its  re- 
moval is  only  attained  by  laceration  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  the  exposure  of  a 
bleeding  ulcerated  snriace,  on  wnich  a  new 
layer  of  false  membrane  is  formed  in  a  short 
time.  The  membrane  spreads,  and  may 
cover  the  whole  of  tiie  fauces  and  pharynx. 
When  this  occurs  there  is  usually  so  much 
swelling  of  the  parts  that  soaroely  any  open- 
ing of  we  fauces  can  be  seen.  Further,  l^e 
aspect  of  the  membnme  changes.  From 
being  yellowish-white,  thin,  and  delicate,  it 
becomes  thicker,  of  a  brownish  tint,  firm  and 
leathery  in  texture.  The  difference  in  colour 
is  due  to  admixture  with  decomposed  blood- 
pigment,  the  entanglement  of  atmospheric 
particles,  and  drying  of  the  exudation.  Signs 
of  coryza  are  present,  and  from  the  nostrils  a 
thin  acrid  discharge  issues. 

The  tongue  is  dry,  coated  with  a  white  or 
brownish  fur,  and  red  at  the  tip.  Appetite 
is  entirely  lost,  and  as  a  rare  symptom  there 
may  be  vomiting.  Swallowing  is  difficult 
and  painful.  The  bowels  are,  as  a  rule,  con- 
stipated. The  temperature  becomes  higher, 
but  does  not  attain  the  extreme  degree  seen 
in  many  other  fevers.  Its  ordinary  hei^t 
is  between  102°  and  108°  F.  The  exami- 
nation of  the  chest  at  this  time,  provided 
the  case  is  uncomplicated,  reveals  either 
nothing  at  all,  or  only  the  rhonclii  and  r&les 
of  bronchial  congestion.  The  urine  is  still 
febrile,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  con- 
tains albumen.  Slight  delirium  may  occur, 
but  is  not  a  frequent  symptom  in  the  or- 
dinary type. 

When  such  cases  tend  to  a  &vourable  issue, 
the  duration  of  the  disease  is  variable.  Even 
after  such  a  moderately  severe  form  as  that 
just  described,  the  symptoms  may  begin  to 
decline  at  about  the  fourth  day ;  the  patches 
of  fidse  membrane,  after  separating,  cease 
to  re-form ;  uid  the  patient  rapidly  resumes 
his  ordinary  health.  Usually,  however,  both 
the  general  and  the  local  symptoms  are  pro- 
longed for  a  much  longer  p»iod,  say  up  to 
the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  day,  when  slow  con- 
valescence begins. 

Such  is  a  description  of  the  form  in  which 
diphtheria  ordinarily  presents  itself,  without 
any  of  the  numerous  complications  which 
may  occur.   Many  of  the  symptoms,  how- 
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ever,  require  a  more  detailed  deecriptioii,  and  ' 
this  will  be  given  below.  1 

2.  The  benign  form  is  so  mild  that  a  oon-  | 
sideiable  number  of  patients  pass  through  it 
with  so  little  feeling  of  illness  that  they  con- 
sider  it  unnecessary  to  eonsult  a  medical 
man  at  alL  There  oan  be  no  donbt  that  such 
ambulant  oases  are  important  fiMtors  in 
spreading  the  disease.  The  patient  suffers 
ftam  but  slight  malaise  and  weakness,  with 
loss  of  appetite  and  slight  fever.  The  urine 
is  nsuaUy  not  albuminous.  No  complaint 
whatever  may  be  made  of  soreness  of  throat ; 
sod  for  this  reason  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint is  frequently  overlooked,  even  by  medi- 
cal  men.  Generally,  however,  there  is  some 
soreness  in  swallowing,  and  a  little  enlarge- 
ment of  the  glands  at  the  angles  of  the  jaws. 
On  examination,  a  few  white  patches  of  false 
membrane,  easily  detached,  will  be  seen  on 
the  tonsils,  rarely  on  the  soft  palate  or  pharynx. 
Barely,  with  only  mild  general  symptoms, 
very  extcaisive  oaposit  may  be  seen  m  the 
throat.  In  a  few  days  the  patches  disappear, 
either  b^  being  coughed  out  or  by  gradual 
dissolabon;  no  mora  form;  the  symptoms, 
■light  as  they  were,  decline ;  and  the  patient 
rapidly  resumes  his  usual  health.  Duiing 
the  whole  period  of  the  disease  it  is  possible 
for  the  patient  to  walk  about,  and  even 
attend  to  his  usual  duties.  But  this  is  very 
undesirable,  not  only  because  such  coses 
ore  as  capable  of  spreading  infection  as  more 
severe  ones,  but  because,  however  slight 
may  be  the  condition  at  the  onset,  at  any 
time  more  serious  symptoms  may  arise,  and 
in  this,  the  benign,  form  there  is  no  exemp- 
tion from  the  most  dangerous  complications 
and  Bequela  of  the  disease,  such  as  spread 
of-the  membrane  to  the  larynx,  eardiao  failure, 
andpezalyuB. 

8.  Themofi^nanfiijrmof  diphtheriaisdia- 
racterised  by  severity  rather  of  the  general 
symptoms  uian  of  the  local  lesions.  Com- 
monly, from  the  first  the  symptoms  are 
severe,  though  the  early  features  of  the  case 
may  be  those  of  the  ordinary  ot,  even  of  the 
benign  form.  There  is  extreme  prostration ; 
the  pulse  is  rapid,  feeble,  and  of  low  tension ; 
and  the  respirations  are  hurried  and  shallow. 
The  skin  is  dry,  pungent  to  the  touch,  and  of 
a  gmerally  diirfiy  hue.  The  tongue  is  dry 
and  brown.  Very  soon  the  'typhoid '  state 
devdops,  and  there  maybe  sometimes  a  mut- 
tering deUrinm,  though  in  most  cases  thu 
is  absent.  A  hsmorrfaagio  diathesis  is  a  fre- 
quent phenomenon  in  this  condition,  and  is 
^own  b^  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhages 
from  various  mucous  membranes,  or  beneath 
the  conjimctiva,  and  by  the  appearance  of  a 
purpuric  rash  on  the  s£u.  The  temperature 
may  be  highly  febrile,  or  not  unduly  raised. 
The  urine  is  albimiinous.  While  the  symp- 
toms of  the  throat-lesion  are  not  very  evident, 
yet  its  signs  are  characteristic.  The  false 
membrane  is  soft,  pultaceoos,  and  very  dark — 


'  sometimes  black,  in  colour.  It  is  often  ex- 
I  tensive ;  and  the  tissues  around  are  sloughing 
I  or  gangrenous.  A  foul  smell  comes  from  the 
putrifying  mass  at  the  back  of  the  throat. 
In  most  cases,  too,  the  false  membrane  has 
spread  to  the  nose ;  and  a  sanious  disohai^e, 
also  of  fbnl  smell,  iasoes  from  the  nostrils, 
and  by  its  irritation  excoriates  the  skin  aroond 
with  which  it  comes  into  contaot.  The  glands 
of  the  neck  are  always  much  enlorgMl  and 
inflamed.  Such  a  condition  in  most  cases 
ends  &taily  in  a  short  time. 

This  general  description  of  the  three  types 
of  diphtheria  requires  to  be  supplemented  by 
a  detailed  accotmt  of  some  of  the  symptoms. 

Formation  and  Spread  of  the  False  Mem- 
hroine. — The  presence  of  the  false  membrane 
is  the  characteristic  featnre  of  diphtheria,  and 
that  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  is 
the  special  local  manifestation  of  the  disease. 
But,  as  will  be  clear  from  the  descriptions 
given,  in  diphtheria  we  have  to  deal  with 
general  symptoms  which,  in  point  of  severity, 
uoay  have  no  relation  to  the  extmt  of  tiie 
local  lesion.  In  the  benign  form  we  may 
sometimes  find  the  general  symptoms  very 
slight,  or  practically  absent,  while  a  large 
quantity  of  membrane  may  be  seen  in  the 
uuroat.  In  the  malignant  form  we  may  have 
the  most  severe  general  symptoms  when  the 
local  phenomena,  severe  it  may  be,  are  not 
so  prominent  as  the  signs  of  general  disease. 
The  question  then  arises  whether  we  may 
oocBsionaJly  meet  with  general  symptoms  of 
diphtheritic  fever,  not  only  without  signs  of 
any  local  lesion,  but  without  the  appearance 
of  any  blse  membrane,  and  with  merely  con- 
gestion and  swelling  of  the  fauces,  having  no 
■pecialiaed  character.  It  is  in  the  experience 
01  olinioianB  that  this  occurs,  but  certainly 
very  rarely.  It  is  possible  thai,  in  the  course 
of  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria,  instances  of  the 
benign  form  may  be  met  with  without  more 
local  lesion  thou  the  early  congestion  de- 
scribed; yet  in  such  cases  a  slight  formation 
of  false  membrane  may  easily  be  overlooked. 
Because  of  the  existence  of  such  a  condition, 
Virchow  originally  described  a  catarrhal 
form  of  diphtheria,  in  which  no  membrane 
at  all  was  formed.  But  it  is  beyond  doubt 
that  the  poison  of  diphtheria  may  act  so 
powerfully  upon  the  system  as  to,  in  ex- 
tremely rare  cases,  kill  the  patient  before  the 
local  lesion  has  tima  to  develop.  It  is  only 
such  cases  as  these  which  oan  without  fear 
of  error  be  used  for  argument ;  but  &ey  have 
been  recorded  by  such  competent  observers 
that  it  must  be  admitted  that  diphtheria  may 
at  times  occur  withont  any  specialised  local 
lesion. 

In  by  bx  the  majority  of  cases,  however, 
false  membrane  does  appear.  Generally  it 
occurs  first  on  some  part  of  the  throat — either 
on  the  tonsils,  soft  palate,  or  the  bock  of  the 
pharynx.  Usually,  too,  it  is  seen  in  one  op 
more  spots  simultaneously  on  both  sides,  and 
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most  oommonly  on  the  tonsils.  Yet,  occa- 
sionally, at  on  early  period  but  one  side  may 
ba  attacked,  but  soon,  however,  an  afiection 
or  the  opposite  side  follows.  'I'he  membiane 
can,  at  quite  its  early  appearance,  be  detached 
with  but  slight  difficulty,  leaving  a  very  red 
or  htemorrhagic  surface  behind.  Bat  very 
soon  its  connexions  to  the  subjacent  parts 
become  much  firmer;  it  can  be  removed  only 
by  some  force,  and  leaves  behind  a  rough, 
bleeding,  and  ulcerated  surface.  In  all  but 
extremely  slight  cases,  a  new  formation  of 
membrane  then  occurs  ;  and  this  may  be  re. 
peated  many  times  if  the  disease  continues. 
The  detachment  of  membrane  also  takes 
place  naturally,  not  only  at  the  termination 
of  the  case,  bnt  during  its  height,  new  mem> 
branes  being  again  formed.  In  this  way,  the 
patient  may  expel  from  the  mouth,  nsually 
t>7  coughing,  large  quantities  of  the  false 
membrane,  in  small  or  large  shreds.  Where 
the  larynx  and  trachea  are  attacked,  complete 
casts  of  these  cavities  may  be  thus  expec- 
torated ;  and  in  still  more  serious  cases  even 
moulds  of  the  smaller  bronchi  are  occasion- 
ally coughed  up. 

In  the  early  stages,  the  membrane  appears 
as  a  thin  whitish  deposit,  which  rapidly 
thickens.  The  colour,  too,  soon  changes, 
passing  through  stages  of  grey,  greyish- 
yellow,  yellow,  brown,  and  even  black.  Its 
consistence  increases,  becoming  in  most  cases 
very  firm,  and  resembling  shreds  of  kid- 
leather.  In  the  malignant  form,  the  mem- 
brane becomes  softened,  and  even  pultoceous. 
Its  colour  then  is  still  darker,  and  the  mem- 
brane becomes  mixed  with  blood  or  the  pro- 
ducts of  its  decomposition. 

The  isolated  patches  in  which  the  mem- 
brane first  appears  soon  spread  and  amalga- 
mate, until  the  whole  of  the  throat,  as  seen 
on  opening  the  mouth,  is  entirely  covered. 
But  the  affection  spreads  fiarther.  One  of 
the  most  dangerous  comphcations  of  diph- 
theria, and  also  one  of  the  most  frequent,  is 
the  spread  of  the  membrane  to  the  larynx. 
This  18  more  frequent  in  children ;  and,  while 
dangerous  in  adults,  is  still  more  so  in  chil- 
dren, because  of  the  greater  ease  with  which 
it  diminishes  the  lumen  of  the  glottis.  The 
signs  by  which  the  complication  may  be 
diagnosed  are  the  following.  The  patient 
feels  soreness  in  the  larynx,  and  is  greatly 
troubled  by  cough.  The  breathing  becomes 
RtBt  wheezy,  then  stridulous,  and  always 
more  hurried  than  before.  The  cough  is 
harsh ;  the  voice  is  hoarse  and  husky,  and 
finally  lost.  The  patient,  if  a  child,  cUitches 
at  the  throat  as  if  to  remove  an  obstruction. 
Soon  the  narrowing  of  the  larynx  interferes 
greatly  with  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
lungs.  All  the  extraordinary  muscles  of 
inspiration  are  brought  into  action.  The 
lower  ribs  cease  to  move  outwards,  and  later 
on  are  dejiressed  at  each  inspiration.  The 
Bupra-clavicular  spaces  are  similarly  de- 


pressed. These  signs  are  more  obvious 
children :  in  very  young  subjects,  and 
pecially  in  those  affected  by  rickets,  the  wl 
chest-wall  may  be  depressed  as  each  bre 
is  drawn.  Signs  of  cyanosis  may  now 
observed  in  blueness  of  the  Ups  and  chee 
but  more  commonly  the  &ce  is  paUid.  ' 
pulse  is  very  rapid.  T3ie  tf'inperftture  is 
more  raised  than  it  was  beforo,  anil  ii 
indeed  be  only  slightly  above  the  nort] 
The  forehead,  and  even  the  whale  be 
becomes  covered  with  a  cold  clammy  sw 
If  unrelieved  by  operation,  ihin  condit 
soon  ends  in  dci^tli^  occasionally  precec 
in  young  subjects,  by  convitlKliinn. 

The  opinions  of  obiM>rM?ra  of  great  es 
rience  vary  as  to  the  period  of  the  dise 
at  which  exten^itm  of  metnlirane  from 
pharynx  to  the  trachea  is  most  liltely  to 
cur.  Sir  William  Jenner  stated  that  he 
never  known  tliis  coinplieaticn  comme 
after  the  expiration  of  the  lirst  week  of 
disease.  Oerteb  on  the  other  hjmd,  speak 
its  occurrence  as  bite  as  the  thirteenth  d 
and  Henoch  saw  it  3>egin  fourteen  days  a 
the  commencement  of  the  primary  dise 
Sir  William  Jermer's  atntement,  howeA-e; 
correct  for  the  nj>i^j'*rity  of  cases ;  and  we  i 
place  the  usual  timp  of  appearance  of  se< 
dary  laryngeal  syiuptotus  at  three  to  eis  li 
after  the  onset  of  the  diphtheria.  I 
rather  in  the  milil  and  in  tlie  ordiijary  fo 
than  in  the  malij^maiit  that  thin  compUca 
may  be  looked  for.  Yet  its  appennuice 
sign  of  extreme  danger;  most  of  the  des 
from  diphtheria  mo  due  to  tlii^  cause. 
William  Jenner  asft'n,  atatea  that  he 
seen  death  occur  twelve  haiirs  after  the  oi 
of  laryngeal  symptoinKv  and  had  never  km 
it  delayed  more  than  live  days  ;  and  hie 
perience  agreed  with  that  of  Bretouneau. 

The  membrane  frequently  spreads  to 
nares  also.  This  ia  almost  invariably 
case  in  the  malignant,  but  occurs,  too,  in 
ordinary  form.  The  BvmptomB  of  the  c 
pUcation  are  snoring  or  enufHing  respiral 
and  the  dischar'^e  of  an  acrid  tiuid  frma 
nostrils,  which  excoriateB  the  snrroimi 
skin.  The  excoriations  may  in  tbeir  I 
become  covered  by  diphtheritic  membi 
when  the  disease  is  severe.  Sbreds  of  m 
brane,  too,  may  be  discharged  from 
nostrils.  Epistax.is  is  of  frequent  occurre 
Sometimes,  as  stated  in  t)ie  account 
malignant  dipbtheria,  this  is  due  to 
general  tendency  to  hsernorrhaKK'  foiini 
septic  diseases,  but  it  ia  also  a  fii^i  of  ii 
sion  of  the  nassl  mucous  membrane.  F 
the  nose  the  lacrymol  ducts,  and  even 
conjunctivte,  may  be  infected,  leading 
casionally  to  degtructim;  of  the  eyeball. 

Spreadingfronithp  throat,  the  membrar 
formation  easily  readies  the  upjier  phan 
and  by  way  of  this  proKfccis  tji  the  mii 
ear.  Great  paiu  and  s&nse  of  di^ttneion 
thereby  produced,  and  severe  otitit  mt 
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with  destrnction  of  the  parts,  or  even  otitit 
interna  and  externa,  and  necrosis  of  the  bone, 
maj  result. 

The  oesophagns,  too,  may  be  affiaeted  in  the 
whole  of  itfl  length,  and  even  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  as  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
p^IuJogieal  description. 

Sometimes  fidse  membrane  may  ^>pear  in 
various  parts  of  the  month,  probably  by  the 
infection  of  abrancois  of  snrfoce. 

In  most  oases,  as  above  described,  the 
membrane  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the 
throat.  Yet  numerous  cases  are  now  on 
record  in  which  it  has  first  bem  seen  else- 
where. 

The  primary  laryngeal  form  of  the  dis- 
ease  is  well  recognised,  and  has  been  known 
by  the  name  of  Diphtheritic  Cronp.  The 
general  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  then 
the  same  as  m  the  ordinary  form,  but  signs 
of  the  trouble  in  the  larynx  occur  early  and 
before  any  affection  of  the  pharynx  con  be 
detected.  With  the  laryngoscope,  if  the  pa- 
tient irill  allow  of  it  being  used,  false  mem- 
brane, having  the  ordinary  appearance,  can 
be  seen  covering  the  posterior  snr&ce  of  the 
epiglottis,  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the 
larynx,  and  even  of  the  trachea.  The  affec- 
tion may  remain  localised  in  the  larynx 
antil  death,  or  may  extend  thence  to  the 
pharynx  and  other  parts. 

A  primary  nasal  form  is  rare,  bnt  some- 
times met  with.  Here  the  coryzal  symp- 
toms and  the  mnco-purulent  or  sanious  dis- 
chaige  from  the  nostrils  occur  early  in  the 
disease ;  and,  when  the  affection  is  advanced, 
false  membrane  may  be  seen  near  the  an- 
t«nOT  nares.  From  the  posterior  nares  the 
leuoa  may  spread  to  &e  pharjmx,  as  in  the 
Urvngeal  form.  Such  oases  are  often  over- 
looked in  their  early  stages,  because  of  the 
obscore  3)Osition  of  tiie  (^aracteristio  mem- 
bntne.  They  are  generally  severe  in  cha- 
racter. 

External  wounds  or  abrasions  maybe  secon- 
darily infected  and  covered  by  f^se  mem- 
brane in  the  course  of  the  ordinary  disease. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  happen  cases 
in  which  not  only  has  the  first  local  appear- 
ance of  the  disease  been  seen  in  an  external 
wound,  but  the  inoculation  of  such  a  wound 
h.13  been  the  means  of  infecting  the  general 
Eystem.  Thus  diphtheria  has  originated 
from  the  use  of  an  infected  instmment  in 
the  operation  of  oirenmoision,  diphtheritic 
membrane  first  developing  on  the  wound. 
Br.  Bin  has  recently  described  cases  in 
which  the  primary  lesion  was  on  the  peri- 
neum. Dr.  Braxton  Hicks  and  others  have 
also  described  cases  where  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  &]8e  membrane  was  on  some 
part  of  the  female  genital  organs,  doubtless 
as  the  result  of  accidental  inoculation. 

Affection  of  the  Qlanda.  —  The  glands 
beneath  the  jaw  are  swollen  and  tender  in  all 
Imt  very  exceptional  oases  of  diphtheria.  In 


most  they  are  so  large  as  to  be  easily  seen ; 
in  nearly  all  they  can  be  felt.  Snt  in  by  fiu: 
the  larger  majority  of  oases  the  swelling  of 
the  glands  is  a  ver^  marked  feature.  la 
severe  oases*  too,  it  u  not  only  the  glands 
beneaUi  the  jaw,  bnt  also  all  those  of  the 
neck,  on  both  sides,  though  the  affection 
one  side  may  predominate.  The  skin  cover- 
ing them  is  swollen,  reddened,  and  cedematona. 
Sometimes,  too,  the  tissue  lying  between  the 
glancU  is  greatly  inflamed ;  and  in  a  few  oases 
a  brawny  hardness,  extending  from  the  jaw 
to  the  clavicle  and  involving  apparently  all 
the  tissues  of  the  neck,  an  angina  Ludovici, 
has  been  observed.  Barely,  the  glandnlar 
inflammation  may  proceed  to  suppuration, 
causing  a  large  and  formidable  abscess.  The 
affection  of  the  glands  and  surrounding  tissue 
is  more  marked  in  the  severe,  and  especially 
in  the  malignant  fisrms. 

Condition  of  ike  Vrine. — ^Tha  urine  in 
dij^theria  resembles  in  its  general  characters 
that  of  other  febrile  diseases,  though  the  fea- 
tures are  less  marked  than  in  other  affections. 
It  is  diminished  in  quantity,  high-coloured, 
and  deposits  urates  and  uric  acid.  Sometimes, 
too,  it  may  appear  but  little  changed.  But  a 
special  feature  of  the  disease  is  the  occurrence 
of  albuminuria,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Wade  of  Birmingham,  in  the  Midland  Quar- 
terly Jov/mal  of  Medicine,  1857.  This  appear- 
ance is  very  frequent,  and  is  found,  according 
to  statistics,  in  one-half  or  even  two-thirds  of 
the  total  number  of  cases.  The  amonnt  of 
albumen  may  be  only  slight,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  very  great ;  and  it  may  disiqtpear  frx>m 
day  to  day,  to  again  return.  With  it  may  be 
fbund  in  Uie  urine  hyaline  or  epithelial  casts, 
but  only  very  rarely  blood,  and  the  occurrence 
of  altiuminnria  is  in  (mly  extremely  ex- 
ceptional cases  accompanied  by  anasarca  or 
followed  by  any  uramio  symptoms.  Whether 
albumiatuia  is  present  or  not,  the  daily  ex- 
cretion of  urea  is  normal,  or  increased.  It 
differs  markedly  from  the  albuminuria  of 
scarlet  fever,  in  making  its  appearance  nearly 
always  during  the  acute  oourse  of  the  disease : 
very  aeldom  at  the  time  of  convalescence.  In 
most  cases  it  appears  on  the  third  or  forurth 
day.  Bann^,  amongst  others,  has  made  ex- 
tended investigations  into  this  complication. 
He  examined,  in  reference  to  albuminuria, 
224  cases ;  and  found  that  it  appeared  on  the 
first  day  in  three,  on  the  second  di^  in  ten, 
on  tiie  third  and  also  on  the  fourth  day  in 
thirty,  on  the  fifth  dayin  twenty-two.  After 
the  fifteenth  day  albuminnria  occurred  only 
once  for  the  first  time.  Asa  general  rnle,the 
greater  the  quantity  of  albiunen  in  the  urine, 
and  the  earlier  its  appearance,  the  more  severe 
is  the  case  ;  but  the  mere  presence  of  albumi- 
nuria does  not  affect  the  prognosis  of  the 
diphtheria.  In  most  cases  the  albumen  dis- 
appears during  convalescence ;  though,  as  the 
writer  can  confirm,  it  may  continue  in  the 
urine  for  months  in  moderate  amount,  and 
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tuiaeeompaiiied  by  oUier  a^ptomB,  beyond 
slight  weakness  and  atuemia.  On  tiu  oUaer 
hand,  the  writer  has  reason  to  bdiere  that 
in  exceptional  cases  chronic  nephritis  may 
have  its  origin  in  an  attack  of  diphtheria. 

TempereUvre. — The  temperature  in  diph- 
theriahaenodefinitecourse.  Itrisea suddenly 
early  in  the  disease,  and  as  a  rule  continues, 
with  morning  remissions,  until  the  beginning 
of  convalescence,  when  it^  declines  gradually. 
The  average  temperature  at  the  height  of  the 
attack  is  from  102°  to  108'',  and  very  rarely 
does  it  exceed  104°  F.  It  may  become  raised 
above  the  average  limit  by  the  advent  of 
complicati'nw,  sach  as  broncho-pneumraiia  or 
suppuration  in  the  neck ;  but,  with  these  ex- 
ceptions, the  hei^t  of  the  temperature  is  no 
cOTtain  guide  to  the  severity  of  the  general 
disease  or  to  the  extent  of  the  looal  lesion. 
In  eases  of  prolonged  diphtheria,  such  as  will 
be  noted  below,  after  remissions  or  even  inter- 
missions of  the  raised  temperature,  renewed 
attacks  of  pyrexia  are  met  with,  generally  as- 
sociated with  increase  of  the  general  symp- 
toms. 

The  Pulse  and  Heart. — The  pulse  in  diph- 
theria is  throughout  of  an  asthenic  character, 
short,  ill-Bustamed,  and  of  low  tension.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  it  is  frequent,  above  the 
degree  to  be  expected  from  the  fever.  Dr. 
Sidney  Phillips,  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal,  1690,  L  p.  000,  has  analysed  100 
oases  of  diphtheria  with  reference  to  the 
states  of  the  circulation  which  may  oecnr. 
In  three  per  cent,  of  his  oases  the  pulse  was 
unduly  slow,  and  these  instances  were  cha- 
racterised by  vomiting  and  by  a  fatal  issue. 
He  'eonclndes  that  a  very  rapd  poise,  also 
«  very  dangerona  symptom,  may  occur  with- 
out any  other  phenomenon,  but  may  be  ac- 
companied by  vomiting  and  extreme  drow- 
siness. Irregularity  both  in  the  rhythm  and 
the  force  of  the  pulse  is  not  uncommon  and 
not  unfavourable.  The  heart-sounds  are 
feeble,  and  the  first  sound  short.  Disturb- 
ances of  the  intervals  between  the  sounds 
are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  of  great  im- 
portance. A  rapid  sequence  of  the  second 
sound  upon  the  first,  but  especially  'spacing' 
of  the  sounds,  as  heard  at  the  apex  of  the 
heart— that  is,  an  eanalling  of  the  intervtJs 
between  the  first  and  seoond,  and  the  second 
and  Booceeding  first  sound  respectively — are 
of  most  serious  import,  and  indicate  a  lia- 
bility to  sudden  cardiac  &ilure,  the  most  dan- 
gerous complication  of  diphtheria.  These 
alterations  in  the  sounds  of  the  heart  may  be 
detected  both  at  the  height  of  the  fever  and 
during  convalescence,  and  are  equally  im- 
portant at  either  time.  Acute  dilatation  of 
the  heart,  usually  of  the  right  ventricle, 
sometimes  of  the  left,  is  not  infrequent  in 
diphtheria.  It  may  he  accompanied  by  a 
systolic  murmur,  heard  at  the  apex  or  over 
the  area  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  But  such 
a  murmur  is  not  due  to  endocarditis.  Bou- 


chard and  Labadie-Lagrave  have  maintuned 
that  endocarditis  is  a  fireijiient  oompUoation 
oi  diphtheria,  but  their  opmion  has  been  snp- 
ported  by  no  other  obaerrexs.  The  eaardiao 
dilatation  does  not  occasion  dropsy,  as  it  does 
in  most  other  conditions,  but  the  weakness 
of  the  heart's  jmpulse  is  the  cause  of  the 
thrombosis  of  the  huge  veins  which  loine- 
times,  though  rarely,  occurs. 

Bash. — A  certain  degree  of  efflorescence 
on  the  skin  is  not  uncommon  in  unmixed 
cases  of  diphtheria,  and  especially  in  the 
severe  variety.  It  is  usually  seen  about  the 
neck  and  the  npper  part  of  the  chest.  It 
is  a  diffuse  redness,  not  punctate,  and  not 
papolajT  in  the  di^test  degree.  This  is  not 
a  specific  rash,  and  must  be  oarefolly  distin- 
guished from  that  of  scarlet  fever.  To  the 
writer,  it  has  q>pesnd  to  be  somewhat 
darker  in  colour  than  the  rash  of  scarlet 
fever.  In  the  maUgnant  forms  purpuric 
spots  of  diffareat  sizes  may  be  omerved, 
scattered  over  the-  whole  surface  of  the  body 
in  great  numbers. 

Complications  and  Seqcblb. — Many  of 
the  complications  have  already  been  described 
in  the  foregoing  account  of  the  disorder,  and 
such  will  be.  here  only  enumerated. 

1.  Extension  of  the  false  membrane  to  the 
larynx  and  lower  air-passages,  to  the  nose, 
ear,  and  eye. 

%  Formation  of  &lBe  membrane  on  ex- 
ternal wounds  and  abrasions. 

8.  Extensive  ulceration,aadevengangrcne, 
of  the  tissues  of  the  throat.  Henoch  men- 
tions perforation  ol  the  palate  as  an  oeca* 
sional  resnlt. 

4.  Great  inflammatiim  in  the  neck,  and 
rarely  suppuration, 

6.  Albuminuria. 

6.  Sapfffesaion  of  urine,  and  unamia.  This 
has  been  described  by  Oertal  and  by  a  few 

other  observers,  but  its  occurrence  is  con- 
trary  to  general  experience;  and,  as  Dr. 
Hilton  Fagge  has  remarked,  it  is  probable 
that  scarlet  fever  has  been  overlooked  in 
such  cases. 

7.  Dilatation  of  the  heart. 

8.  Cardiac  failure,  s^cope,  and  sudden 
death.  This  complication  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous which  can  occur  in  diphtheria,  and 
may  come  on  at  any  period  of  the  disease,  and 
even  during  convalescence.  It  is  preceded 
usually  by  a  very  frequent,  sometimes  by  a 
slow,  pulse,  but  its  special  warning  is  an 
alteration  in  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  as 
described  above.  The  cardiac  failure  may  in 
some  case  sshow  itself  by  a  gradual  &ilure 
of  the  circulation,  but  ususJly  by  sudden 
syncope,  which  is  nearly  always  fatal.  The 
most  distressing  oases  in  which  this  occurs 
are  those  where  the  patient,  some  time  after 
the  decline  of  pyrexia,  is  in  full  convales- 
cence, or  even  in  apparently  good  health,  yet 
suddenly  faints  and  almost  instantly  dies. 
No  patient  is  absolutely  safe  from  this  fatal 
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midbap  tmtil  at  least  six  weeks  after  the 
apparent  end  of  the  disease. 

9.  Htemorrhaf^es.  These  may  ooeur,  not 
only  from  &e  ulcerated  mucons  membranes, 
bat  also  from  any  macous  surface.  They 
may  be  so  copions  as  to  seriously  weaken 
the  patient. 

10.  Thrombosis  of  veins. 

11.  Afieotiona  of  the  bronchi  and  lungs. 
General  bronchitis  may  be  met  with  in 
diphtheria  before  the  larynx  is  attacked,  and 
may  be  followed  by  extenave  broncho-pnea- 
mooia.  Both  theae  complications  are,  how- 
ever, more  frequent  when  the  air-passages  be- 
come invoWed  in  the  special  diphtheritic  in- 
flammation. CollapBe  of  lung,  emphysema, 
and  hemorrhage  into  ^e  tissues  of  the  lung 
are  also  met  with  at  times.  Their  spedal 
symptoms  are  added  to  those  of  the  original 
complaint,  and  need  not  be  here  detailed. 

12.  PanUysis.  Though  paralysis  may 
follow  other  febrile  disorders,  yet  it  is  so 
frequently  an  association  of  diphtheria  as  to 
form  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  disease. 
The  paralysis,  as  statistics  show,  varies  in  its 
frequency  in  different  epidemics.  Cadet  de 
Qasaioourt  found  that  it  occurred  in  128 
cases  out  of  987.  Dr.  Gtowers  states  that  its 
frequency  has  been  reported  as  &x)m  8  to  66 
per  eent.,  and  that  probably  cme-fomrth  of  the 
eaeea  which  do  not  die  from  the  primaiy 
diuMe  eafkr  from  paralysis.  The  paralysis 
as  a  rule  appears  about  two  or  three  weeks 
after  the  decline  of  the  pyrexia,  but  it  may 
occur  dmring  the  height  of  the  disease,  even 
as  early  as  the  second  day  (Sann^),  and  it 
may  be  delayed  until  the  fomth  or  fifth  week 
from  the  attack.  As  Landonzy  has  shown, 
the  older  the  patient  the  more  liable  he  is 
to  this  sequela.  It  is  more  common  after 
slight  cases  of  diphtheria,  but  its  onset  is 
earlier  in  the  severe  forms. 

The  first  purt  to  be  afifeoted  by  the  paralysis 
is  the  soft  palate.  The  patient  then  spealis 
with  a  nasal  voice,  and  is  unable  to  swallow 
fluids,  since  the  immobile  palate  no  longer 
doses  tiiB  entrance  to  the  posterior  nares,  and 
so  fluids  regorgitate  through  the  nose.  The 
palate  hangs  motionless  during  respiration 
and  phonation,  and  is  insensitive  to  touch. 
Occasionally,  and  for  a  time  only,  one  side  of 
the  palate  remains  unaffected,  and  then  the 
uvula  is  drawn  to  one  side  and  the  curves  of 
the  palatal  edges  are  unequal.  In  rare  cases 
the  inability  to  swallow  extends  to  solids 
also,  from  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
pharynx. 

The  next  most  common  paralysis  is  that 
of  the  eye.  The  most  obvious  effect  of  this 
paralysisjand  that  which  moat  readily  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  patient's  friends,  is  an 
external  strabismua  from  pvsdysis  of  the 
internal  rectus  mnsde.  But  this  is  not  the 
most  common  result.  More  frequently  we 
nieet  with  a  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle, 
usually  in  botii  eyes,  which  has  as  its  effect 
ss 


a  loss  of  the  power  of  acconmaodatiun.  Un- 
less  the  patient  has  previously  been  myopic, 
he  is  now  unaUe  to  adjust  his  eye  for  near 
objects,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  act  of  reading, 
while  vision  for  distuit  objects  remains  un- 
altered. The  pupil,  too,  is  sluggish  in  con- 
tracting to  light.  Other  muscles  of  the  eye- 
ball may  suffer,  so  that  various  forms  of 
squint  ate  met  with,  and  sometimes  ptosis ; 
while,  in  exceptional  cases,  one  or  even  both 
eyes  have  become  absolutely  motionless  from 
paralysis  of  all  their  muscles.  Concentric 
contraction  of  the  fields  of  vision  has  been 
described. 

Other  organs  of  sense  snffer  but  rarely,  but 
Dr.  Gowers  states  that  he  has  met  with  loss 
of  taste,  and  loss  of  smell  without  loss  of 
t^te. 

The  limbs  next  suffer  from  the  paralysis, 
and  usually  the  lower  before  the  upper  limbs. 
The  paralysis  is  generally  preceded  by  tingling 
feelings,  sense  of  '  pins  and  needles,'  or 
actual  pain,  in  the  parts  about  to  be  attacked. 
Then  gradually  and  slowly  the  paralysis  sets 
in.  It  is  but  rarely  complete,  but  always 
su£&eient  to  render  the  muscles  practically 
useless.  The  muscles  are  flaccid  and  soon 
begin  to  atrophy.  The  knee-jerks  are  lost ; 
but  this  phenomenon  may  be  met  with,  as 
Dr.  Buzzard  and  Dr.  Hadden  have  shown, 
early  in  the  primary  disease ;  and  Dr.  Angel 
Money  has  found  that  there  may  be  a 
previous  exaggeration  of  the  knee-jerks.  AH 
reflexes  are  abohshed.  The  affected  muscles 
after  a  time  cannot  be  stimulated  to  contrac- 
tion by  the  faradic  current,  though  they  still 
retain  their  reaction  to  galvanism.  Together 
with  the  paralysis,  and  sometimes  without  it, 
a  certain  amount  of  ataxy  is  not  infrequently 
seen,  most  obvious  in  the  legs,  though  slso 
sometimes  found  in  the  arms. 

Sensation,  in  one  or  all  of  its  varieties,  is 
usually  lost  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but 
not  always  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of  muscu- 
larpower.  The  tUstributionof tiieanssthesia 
varies.  It  may  be  spread  over  the  whole 
limb,  or  appear  only  in  patches.  It  is  usu- 
ally most  marked  in  the  fingers  and  toes. 

These  afiEeotiona  of  the  hmbs  are  usually 
bilateral,  though  not  necessarily  equal  on  the 
two  sides. 

There  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the  body  which 
may  not  be  affected  by  the  paralysis,  but 
other  parts  than  those  mentioned  are  com- 
paratively  rarely  attacked,  and  only  in  severe 
cases.  The  intercostal  muscles  may  be 
paralysed,  and  less  frequently  the  diaphragm, 
80  that  respiration  becomes  ditlicult  or  even 
impossible.  The  head  falls  forward,  if  the 
patient  is  in  the  upright  position,  from  weak- 
ness of  the  neck  muscles.  The  muscles  of 
the  larynx  are  sometimes  attacked.  The 
muscles  attached  to  the  epiglottis  cease  to 
close  the  orifice  of  the  larynx,  and  food  may 
then  reach  the  air- passages.  More  rarely,  the 
muscles  of  the  vocal  cords  themselves  are 
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weakened  or  paralysed,  and  the  voice  is 
altered  in  quality  or  entirely  lost.  The 
bladder  and  rectum  may  be  affected  in  severe 
casee,  but  generally  they  are  una£fected. 
Amongst  the  muscles  most  rarely  attacked 
•re  those  of  the  face  and  tongue. 

In  the  most  severe  cases  it  is  possible  for 
nearly  all  the  muscles  above-mentioned  to  be 

Saralysed  at  the  same  time,  bo  that  the  patient 
es  in  bed  utterly  helpless.  This  condition, 
however,  is  extremely  rare.  More  uenally, 
the  paralysis  recovers  in  one  part  while  it 
progresses  in  another,  and  as  a  rale  does  not 
recur  in  a  part  it  has  already  left.  A  patient 
the  subject  of  diphtheritic  paralysis  is  in 
most  danger  of  heart- failure,  for  this  compli- 
cation, while  liable  to  set  in  during  the 
height  of  the  primary  disorder,  is  specially 
prone  to  occur  during  paralysis.  The  nutri- 
tion of  the  body  may  fail  from  the  inability 
to  swallow  food ;  and  from  food  entering  the 
larynx  pneumonia  may  arise.  In  very  rare 
cases  death  ensues  aom  paralysis  of  the 
respiratory  musclra.  Yet  all  these  dangers 
are  comparatively  rare ;  and  usuaUy  the  para- 
lysis, however  severe,  after  a  time  gradually 
and  entirely  disappears.  According  to  Ur. 
Gowers,  the  average  duration  of  the  paralysis 
is  from  six  to  eight  weeks  in  cases  that 
recover,  but  it  remains  longest  in  the  limbs, 
and  may  there  last  for  as  long  as  four  or  six 
months. 

Tebminations.  —  (1)  Resolution.  —  When 
the  attack  ends  favourably  the  fever  dechnes 
by  lysis ;  the  membranes  soften,  separate,  and 
do  not  reappear ;  the  patient  gradually  re- 
covers strength,  and  resumes  his- ordinal^ 
health.  The  duration  of  ordinary  oases  is 
about  ten  to  fourteen  days,  but  the  attack 
may  be  prolonged  by  recrudescences  to  a 
much  longer  period. 

(2)  Death. — Death  occurs  in  diphtheria 

(a)  by  gradual  asthenia  from  mal-nutrition; 

(b)  by  rapid  asthenia  from  excessive  efiect  of 
the  poison ;  (c)  by  cardiac  &ilure ;  {d)  by  as- 
phyxia from  spread  of  the  membrtme  to  the 
lar  jnix,  or  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  muscles ; 
or  (e)  by  any  of  the  complioations  enumerated 
above. 

Anatomical  Chabacters.— False  mem- 
brane.— The  naked-eye  appearances  of  the 
false  membrane  have  already  been  sufficiently 
described.  "When  a  section  of  the  mucous 
membrane  covered  by  the  exudation  is  ex- 
amined under  the  microscope,  the  false  mem- 
brane is  seen  to  consist  of  either  threads  or 
shapeless  masses  of  fibrin,  in  which  are  em- 
bedded leucocytes,  more  or  less  degenerated, 
red  blood -corpuscles,  and  shrivelled  ceU- 
nuclei.  In  the  deeper  layers  of  the  false 
membrane  the  outlines  of  epithelial  cells  can 
be  seen,  showing  their  bodies  swollen  into  a 
hyaline  or  granular  mass ;  the  nuclei  are  not 
visible ;  and  these  ceUs  no  longer  easily  take 
the  ordinary  stains.  No  definite  hne  of 
demarcation  between  the  false  membrane 


and  the  trae  mucous  membrane  can  be 
the  one  joins  the  other  gradually  and  i 
larly.  The  mucous  membrane  shows 
ing  and  proliferation  of  its  epithelia 
and  is  infiltrated  with  leucocytes.  Its 
Teasels  are  congested,  sometimes  thron 
and  bsBmorrhages  are  seen  in  the 
Numerous  inicro-otf;aaiBmB,of  wfaieh  i 
account  will  be  given  in  the  next  sectu 
found,  not  only  in  the  folse  membrane, 
the  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane,  iti 
and  lymphatics.  In  the  later  stages,  i 
degenerative  changes  are  found  in  th 
membrane.  It  is  then  much  more  grt 
as  seen  under  the  microscope  ;  containt 
bers  of  fatty  globules  and  crystals  o 
acids  and  cholesterin  ;  and  swarms  wi 
micro-organisms  of  putrescence.  Thi 
membrane  consists  in  part  of  an  exn 
of  fibrin  elements,  but  mainly  of  the  pr 
of  ooagulative  necrosis  of  the  epithelia 
Hence  its  close  connexion  with  the  n 
membrane. 

Oland$. — The  swollen  glands  are,  < 
tion,  soft,  red,  and  pnlpy,  resembling  i 
tissue.  They  show  uie  changes  of 
lymphadenitis,  and  contain  micrococci 
lymphatics  leading  to  them  are  also  en 
and  inflamed,  and  contain  micro-orga 
Spots  of  suppuration  are  ocoasionaJl; 
rarely,  found  in  the  glands. 

Hespiraiory  organs. — The  larynx,  ti 
and  bronchi  may  be  covered  by  false 
brane.  Its  characters  here  are  slight 
ferent  from  those  foimd  in  the  pharyr 
is  thinner,  somewhat  soiter,  and  more 
separated  from  its  attachments.  Thes 
racters  are  due  to  no  peculiarity  in  the 
brane  itself,  but  probably  to  the  thinne 
of  epithelium  from  which  in  tiiis  situa' 
takes  its  rise.  The  membrane  may  b 
longed  into  the  smallest  bronchi  whi< 
be  followed  out.  More  commonly,  ho 
after  proceeding  down  the  trachea  i 
way,  it  becomes  soft,  loose,  and  at  laa 
tinuouB  with  a  thick  purulent  or 
purulent  exudation,  which  covers  the  n 
membrane  of  the  bronchi,  but  is  not  atl 
to  it.  The  lungs  may  be  congested,  oi 
the  changes  of  broncho-pneumonia 
pulmonary  apoplexy.  Very  frequent! 
emphysema  or  insufflation  of  uie  lu 
seen  in  patches. 

The  mediastinal  glands  may  be  si 
and  resemble  in  appearance  those  i 
neck. 

Circulatory  organt. — The  cavities 
heart,  especifilly  those  of  the  right  sidi 
tain  ante-mortem  clots  firmly  adherent 
endocardium.  Endocarditis  is  not  fount 
muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  is  nearly  i 
softened,  and  may  sometimes  show  cart 
fatty  degeneration.  In  a  few  cases,  \ 
writer  has  found,  colonies  of  micro-orga 
may  be  seen  embedded  in  the  mu 
tissue.   Frequently,  and  especially  if 
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has  been  difBculty  of  respiration,  small  pnno* 
tiform  heemorrhages  may  be  observed  boneath 
the  visceral  layers  of  the  pericardicun  and 
pleone.  In  the  malignant  form,  the  blood 
alter  death  is  found  to  be  of  a  dark  ohooolate 
colour,  and  very  fluid. 

Flenzisy  and  pancarditis  aze  only  nrely 
seen. 

DigeMtive  organs. — The  false  membrane 
may  be  fomid  extending  down  the  whole  of 
Uie  oesophagns,  and  may  affect  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  even  that  of 
the  intestines.  The  Payer's  patches  and 
the  lymphatic  nodules  of  the  intestines  are 
swfdlen,  and  may  sometimes  show  ulcera- 
tiniHL  The  liver  is  congested.  The  spleen 
is  enlarged,  but  not  excessively  so,  and  on 
Bsetion  is  found  to  be  softened  and  pulpy. 

Vrinary  organs. — The  kidneys,  in  all 
esses,  show  the  change  of  their  epithelial 
eella  called  cloudy  degeneration.  When 
albominturia  has  been  present  during  life, 
the  Iddneys  present  the  usual  appearances 
of  acute  parenchymatous  nephritis.  The 
organs  are  swollen,  pale  in  colour,  and  soft 
on  section.  The  cortical  portion  is  unduly 
enlarged,  and  of  a  yellowish-white  colour. 
On  microscopic  exammation,  the  cells  of  the 
convoluted  tubes,  and  also  those  of  the 
gbmerular  and  capsular  epithelium  are  seen 
to  be  swcUen,  and  often  proliferated.  The 
changes  tmly  differ  from  those  scarlatinal 
neiAritis  in  being  of  a  less  intense  degree, 
less  htemorrhagic,  and  in  being  present  often 
in  scattered  patches  ratber  than  diffused  over 
the  whole  organ.  Sannd  asserted  that  in 
most  cases  only  one  kidney  was  affected,  and 
thus  explained  the  absence  of  unemia  and 
dropsical  symptoms.  This  assertion,  how- 
ever, is  not  confirmed  by  the  observations  of 
tiie  writer  or  of  others. 

Mtuelea  tmdjointt. — The  external  muscles, 
and  sometimes  those  of  the  heart,  may  show 
the  waxy  degeneration  of  Zenker.  In  rare 
ESses  tile  joints  may  be  foimd  inflamed. 

Nerootis  system. — Associated  with  the  para- 
lysis, changes  have  been  found  in  the  spinal 
cord  and  the  peripheric  nerves.  Degenerv 
tioa  and  atrwby  of  the  anteriw  eomua  of 
the  ftpitul  crard  nave  beoi  observed  by  Dts. 
Aberorombie,  Percy  Eidd,  Hott,  and  others, 
irtiile  extensive  degeneration  of  the  peripheric 
nerves  was  first  clearly  and  fuUy  demonstrated 

D^erioe,  an  observation  since  conflrmed  by 
many  others.  The  degeneration  of  the  nerves 
IB  seldom  fotmd  in  the  whole  of  their  extent, 
and  may  attack  the  portions  near  the  spinal 
cord  or  those  more  remote.  The  change 
coTTeroonds  in  its  distribution  and  degree 
with  me  region  and  severity  of  the  paralysis. 
The  affected  muscles  show  granular  and  ratty 
d^eneration. 

Patholoot. — The  older  discussions  as  to 
whether  diphtheria  was  from  the  first  a 
geoersl  disease  witii  a  local  manifestation 
in  the  throat  ~  comparable,  indeed*  to  enteric 


fever— need  now  be  merely  mentioned.  Ik 
is  at  the  present  time  beyond  doubt  that 
the  primary  local  lesion  in  diphtheria  is  due 
to  changes  at  the  site  of  inoculation,  and 
that  from  this  are  absorbed  the  poisonoas 
matters  which  give  rise  to  the  general  symp- 
toms. In  the  false  membrane  there  are 
found  swarms  of  micro-organisms,  most  of 
which,  however,  are  either  entrapped  by  the 
fibrinous  exudation  or  are  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  putrefactive  changes  going  on 
in  the  membrane  and  in  its  vicinity.  Such 
adventitious  organisms  are  fotmd  only  in  the 
superficial  layers  of  the  false  monbrane, 
except  in  the  malipiant  form,  where  they 
may  be  met  with  in  the  deeper  tissues,  in 
the  thrombosed  Tessels,  and  in  the  l^phatiea 
and  glands.  In  1688  Klebs  discovered  a 
bacillus  in  the  deeper  layer  of  the  membrane, 
which  he  believed  to  be  the  specific  organism 
of  the  disease.  Its  relation  to  the  disease  was 
afterwards  folly  worked  out  by  L5filer  in 
1884,  who  showed  that  its  cultivations,  when 
injected  into  guinea-pigs,  produce  changes  at 
the  site  of  tiie  inoculation  identical  with 
those  found  in  the  throat  of  man,  and  after- 
wards the  general  symptoms  of  the  human 
disease.  Further  progress  in  this  direction 
has  been  made  by  Dr.  Klein,  who,  in 
the  Report  of  the  Medical  O^cer  to  the 
Local  Ooverrvment  Board  for  1889,  has 
shown  that  the  bacUli  described  by  BJebs 
and  Loffler  are  of  two  different  kinds,  which 
he  has  separated.  Both  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  diphtheritic  membrane,  but  are 
free  from  other  organisms  in  the  deeper 
layers.  One  of  these  bacilli,  styled  by  Dr. 
Klein  the  pseudo-diphtheritic  bacillus,  is  not 
constant  in  its  presence,  and  can  only  be 
cultivated  at  a  raised  temperature.  The 
other,  asserted  by  Dr.  Klein  to  be  the  true 
bacillus  of  the  disease,  grows  on  gelatine  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  a  room,  and  has 
other  technical  differences  which  serve  for 
its  separation.  It  grows  readily  in  milk. 
These  bacilU  are  only  found  at  the  site  of 
the  local  mani&statioD  of  the  diphtheria  and 
in  the  neighbouring  glands;  never,  except 
in  cows,  in  the  blood  or  deeper  tissues ;  so 
that  if  they  are  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
the  general  symptoms  must  be  due  to 
poisoning  by  some  chemical  product  of  the 
growth  of  the  bacillus.  This  poison,  or 
what  is  beheved  to  be  such  a  poison,  has 
been  separated  from  growths  of  the  bacillus 
by  Bouz  and  Yersin,  Frankel  and  Brieger, 
and  others ;  and  by  means  of  its  inocula- 
tion they  were  able  to  produce  the  general 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  theory,  then, 
which  at  present  best  explains  the  pathology 
of  the  disease,  is  that  we  have  an  infection 
of  the  throat  or  of  a  superficial  wound  by 
the  diphtheria  bacillus,  which  there  takes 
root,  and  by  the  jnx)duo1s  of  its  growth  infects 
the  whole  orgamsm.  How  its  poison  produces 
the  general  symptoms  of  the  disease  we  have 
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at  present  no  theories  to  explain.  Recently, 
experiments  have  been  made  by  Behrin^  and 
Kitasato,  Brief^er  and  Frankel,  and  LotHer, 
as  to  the  possibility  of  weakening  the  action 
of  the  bacillus  by  various  methods,  and  so  con- 
ferring immunity  against  its  further  action ; 
but,  so  far,  no  results  have  been  obtained 
which  are  of  use  in  human  therapeutics. 

The  pathology  of  the  cardiao  failure  so 
often  met  with  is  also  obscure.  It  may  be 
due  to  actual  poisoning  of  the  heart-muBole 
by  the  vixiu  of  the  disease;  and  this  may 
be  the  yroceM  at  work  when  this  accident 
occurs  m  the  early  stagee  of  the  fever.  The 
stoppage  of  heart,  though  in  regard  to  its 
symptoms  a  sudden  phenomenon,  may  be 
really  due  to  a  gradually  accumulating  weak  - 
ness.  Dr.  Sidney  Phillips  baa  shown  that  &om 
cardiac  weakness  there  may  be  a  gradual  filling 
up  of  the  right  ventricle  by  thrombus,  accom- 
panied by  symptoms  scarcely  appreciable  in 
the  midst  of  the  general  febrile  disturbance. 
Sudden  death,  however,  will  occur  when 
in  the  right  ventricle  and  pulmonary  artery 
there  is  not  left  sufficient  room  for  the  cir- 
culation to  be  carried  on.  In  the  later  stages, 
the  cardiao  failure  is  probably  due  to  changes 
in  the  pnenmogastrio  nerve  or  its  central 
oonnezions— changes,  however,  which  as  yet 
have  nbt  been  demonstrated. 

The  changes  in  the  nerves  have  been  found 
to  be  parenohymatous  in  nature,  except  in 
one  case  reported  by  Meyer,  where  nodular 
enlai^ements  were  seen,  due  to  infiltration 
of  the  nerve-sheath.  Though  the  changes 
are  generally  described  as  due  to  'parenchy- 
matous neuritis,*  there  is  no  proof  of  their 
being  inflammatory,  and  the  appearances 
observed  are  degenerative.  In  some  cases  of 
post-diphtheritic  paralysis  there  is  great  difli- 
culty  in  tracing  the  affection  to  an  antece- 
dent sore-throat,  and  the  question  has  arisen 
whether  the  sequels  may  occur  without  any 
Bpeoifio  local  lesion.  That  there  may  be  a 
non-membnmouB  primary  diphtheria  has  been 
argued  above,  and  this  may  be  followed  by 
paxalysis.  A  remarkable  series  of  cases 
illustrating  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
physician  may  be  involved,  is  recorded 
by  Boissarie  in  the  Gazette  Hebdomadaire, 
1881.  p.  810,  amongst  which,  during  an  epi- 
demic, the  first  symptoms  observed  were 
those  of  paralysis  in  many  cases,  in  some 
followed  by  angina,  whereas,  in  succeeding 
coses,  the  disease  had  its  aooustomed  course. 

The  albuminuria  may  be  due  to  several 
causes.  In  many  cases,  of  course,  the  organic 
changes  in  the  kidney  sufficiently  account  for 
the  symptom.  But  in  other  cases,  and  es- 
peciaily  in  those  where  it  is  an  early  symptom 
of  the  disease  and  quickly  disappears,  it  would 
appear  to  the  writer  to  be  due  to  a  disorder 
of  the  circulation  dependent  upon  the  weak- 
ness of  the  heart's  action.  This  maybe  com- 
bined with  ort;anic  change,  as  it  is  in  all  cases 
of  Brif^t's  disease,  but  the  essential  factor  in 


the  production  of  the  albuminuria  is  tt 
order  of  circulation. 

Mode  of  acceta  of  the  poison  t 
system. —  Diphtheria  is  eminently  a 
tagious  disorder.  A  large  number  of  the 
can  be  traced  to  actual  contact  with 
theritio  membrane  or  the  secretions 
from.  Thus,  surgeons  who,  after  perfoi 
tracheotomy,  have  sucked  out  the  sec 
which  block^  the  tube,  have  venr  freqi 
contracted  the  disease,  as  have  alao  wi 
who  have  kissed  a  patient  The  cases  al 
to  earlira:  in  this  article,  in  which  woundi 
been  inoculated  by  diphtheritic  poisoi 
also  demonstrative  of  tida  fact. 

But  diphtheria  is  also  infectious,  as  is  t 
by  its  spread  from  one  district  and  fro] 
country  to  another.  It  occurs  most  fr«qi 
in  epidemics,  and  yet  in  the  present  da 
so  endemic  in  our  large  towns  that  tbi 
never  free  from  it.  It  forms  a  large  it 
the  regular  annual  bills  of  mortality. 

Its  spread  seems  to  have  no  cont 
with  the  water-supply.  But  instance 
now  numerous  in  which  outbreaks  of 
theria  have  been  associated  with  a  part 
supply  of  milk.  Here  we  may  not 
have  to  deal  with  a  mere  transferance  ■ 
poison  from  man  to  man,  milk  being  n 
the  vehicle,  as  is  the  case  with  scarlet 
but  the  question  also  arises  whether 
may  be  a  disease  in  gor-s  which  is  ide 
in  pathology  with  human  diphtherii 
capable  of  producing  the  latter.  Dr.  £ 
recent  observations  are  of  great  impoj 
in  this  connexion.  During  epidemics, 
been  noted  in  a  few  instances  that  the 
from  which  the  infected  milk  had  het 
rived,  had  had  chaps  or  sores  on  the 
Dr.  Klein  inoculated  healthy  cows  with 
vations  of  his  diphtheria  bacillus,  and  u 
sequence  of  this  observed  not  only  a 
affection  at  the  point  of  inoculation 
general  symptoms  too,  but  also  an  en 
on  the  teats  and  udders.  He  also  suoc 
in  ohtaining  cultivations  of  his  diphthei 
cillus  from  uie  milk  of  such  a  cow,  and,  fu 
an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  amongst  th* 
of  the  Brown  Institution  was  traceable  I 
cats  who  had  been  accidentally  fed  o 
milk  of  the  infected  cows.  These  observ: 
are  extremely  suggestive,  and,  if  confi 
will  throw  great  light  upon  the  ntiolc 
diphtheria. 

Medical  men  have,  at  different  timi 
tributed  outbreaks  of  diphtheria  in  m 
infection  or  spread  of  infection  from  cal 
other  doniestio  animals,  but  no  distinct 
of  such  a  method  of  attack  has  hithertc 
published.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Klein 
shown  that  oats  spontaneously  suffer  f 
disease  which  is  associated  with  the  pn 
of  bis  diphtheria  bacillus,  and  also  thi 
same  disease  is  produced  in  them  I 
oculation  on  the  cornea  with  poiaon  d- 
from  human  diphtheria.   Dr.  Klein 
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opinion  that  in  cats  the  primary  seat  of  in- 
fection, in  idiopathic  eases,  is  the  Innga. 

£tiou>ot. — The  sxoitmg  eatiM  of  diph- 
theria is  doubtless  an  oi^anised  poison,  and 
it  may  be  accepted,  provisionally  at  least, 
that  it  is  the  diphtheria  bacillus  described 
by  Br.  Klein.  The  means,  however,  by  which 
this  germ  obtains  access  to  the  body,  and  is 
allowed  to  work  its  ill  effects  therein,  are  of 
all  importance,  and  constitute  the  prediqios- 
ing  cansee  of  the  disease.  These  may  shortly 
be  discossed  as  follows : — 

1.  Age. — The  sfeatiBtics  of  the  inoidenee  of 
diphtfaraia  at  TaKions  ages  have  been  collated 
by  Dr.  Thome  Thome  in  his '  Milroy  Lectures  * 
for  1691.  The  greatest  number  of  cases,  he 
remarks,  occur  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
five  years,  or,  more  widely  stated,  between 
three  and  tw^ve  years,  and  this  excess  may 
{MMsibly  be  due  to  the  greatra  exposure  to 
infection  during  this  period  from  the  aggrega- 
tion of  children  in  schools. 

2.  Sex. — The  disease  is  more  frequent  in 
females,  possibly,  according  to  Dr.  Thorne, 
because  of  the  greater  d^ger  of  infection 
they  undei^  in  nursing  the  sick. 

8.  Heredity.  —  There  undoubtedly  are 
■ome  fiunilies  in  whom  a  more  than  usual 
nnmber  of  eases  of  diphtheria  occur,  and  this 
jKobably  is  das  to  ftn  inherited  weakness, 
Tendering  the  members  unduly  receptive  of 
the  poison. 

4.  Beaton. — Dr.  Tatham,  when  medical 
officer  of  health  for  Salford,  pablished  in 
his  reports  most  careful  statistics  as  to  the 
number  of  eases  occurring  in  that  locality, 
where  diphtheria  is  especially  rifa,  at  varioos 
times  of  the  year.  Dr.  Tatham  has  kindly 
fonuBhed  the  writer  with  the  table  which 
follows,  in  which  it  is  clearly  shown  that  an 
iocrease  in  the  number  of  cases  of  diphtheria 
begins  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  year ;  the 
number  attains  its  maximum  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  and,  while  declining  in  the  first 
quarter,  nevertheless  is  still  in  excess  of  the 
Qmuber  occurring  in  the  second  quarter. 

BOBOUGH  OP  SaLFOED. 

Reported  Attaei*  of  Diphtheria  U  the  tereral 
QHortere  of  the  Seven  Yeart  1883-1889. 
{Dr.  Tatham.") 
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The  table  also  shows  (see  percentage  of 
deaths)  that  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  year 


the  milder  cases  occur,  and  the  greatest  num* 
her  of  deaths,  in  the  fourth  and  first  quarters, 
the  excess  in  the  first  quarter  being  probably 
due  to  a  legacy  of  severe  cases  left  from  the 
preceding  quarter. 

6.  Bank. — ^The  disease  is  more  prevalent 
among  the  poor,  probably  because  overcrowd- 
ing increases  facilities  for  contagion  and  infec- 
tion. 

6.  Hygienic  conditvmt.  —  There  is  no 
doubt  that  exposure  to  sow^e  emanations 
is  a  fruitful  source  of  diphtheria.  How  this 
comes  about  is  no*  precisely  certain :  we  do 
not  yet  know  that  the  dii^ineria-gwm  grows 
in  sewage,  OT  is  given  off  in  sewage-gas.  The 
eases  reported  by  Dr.  HiU  of  perineal  diph- 
theria, already  mentioned,  tend  to  show  that 
this  might  be  the  mode  of  infection.  Dbr. 
Thome,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  sewage- 
gas  produces  a  morbid  condition  of  the  fauces 
which  renders  the  patient  more  liable  to  the 
reception  of  the  diphtheria  poison.  He 
makes  the  very  apposite  remark  that  diph- 
theria has  ^preatly  increased  of  late  years,  and 
especially  m  towns,  whilst  improvement  in 
hj^rgienic  surroundings,  and  especially  in  the 
disposal  of  sewage,  has  received  much  more 
attention,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  diseases 
nndoofatodly  due  to  sewage  infection,  such  as 
enteric  fiaver,  have  greatly  diminished.  This 
is  a  foot  which  imlitates  B«ainst  t^e  view 
that  diphtheria  is  oonneotea  with  poisoning 
by  sewage,  but  the  statistics  of  the  assooiation 
between  the  two  are  very  positive. 

In  former  years,  diphtheria  was  more  com- 
mon in  country  districts  than  in  towns,  or,  to 
speak  more  aoonr^ly,  in  the  sparsely  popu- 
lated than  in  the  densely  populated  parts.  In 
recent  times,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Longstaff  in 
the  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  1688,  this  re- 
lation has  been  reversed,  and  now  diphtheria 
is  the  more  common  in  thickly  populated 
districts.  The  statistics  also  show  that  the 
geological  conditions  have  but  little  effect 
on  the  inoidenee  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Thome, 
however,  asserts  that  this  is  only  true  as 
reguds  the  stracture  of  the  soil  itself,  in 
relation  to  drainage.  A  clay  soil  may  be 
rendered  immune  from  diphtheria  by  the 
possibility  of  free  drainage.  But  whne 
moisture  is  accumulated,  and  also  allowed  to 
remain  stagnant,  there  diphtheria  is  rife. 

7.  Influence  of  other  Ai»ea»e». — The  way 
for  the  diphtheria  poison  may  be  prepared 
by  other  diseases,  such  as  tonsillitis,  render- 
ing the  fauces  a  vulnerable  point,  or  by 
diseases  which  weaken  the  system  and  so 
diminish  its  power  of  resistance.  Probablv 
the  puerperal  state  should  be  associated  wim 
the  latter  group  of  conditions. 

In  most  works  on  diphtheria  hitherto  pub- 
lished, it  has  been  customary  to  speak  of  a 
primary  and  of  a  secondary  form  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  former  is  that  ordinarily  met  with. 
By  the  latter  is  understood  the  occurrence 
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of  diphtheritic  lesions  and  symptomB  after 
varioQS  other  diseases,  amongst  which  the 
principal  are  scarlet  fever  and  measles.  It 
must  be  remembered  in  connexion  with 
this  subject,  that  the  mere  appearance  of  a 
folse  memhraneisnotaproof  of  the  existence 
of  diphtheria.  The  same  process,  ooagulative 
necroBUt  which  is  the  main  fiuitor  in  pro- 
ducing iha  diphtheritio  membrane,  also  takes 
place  on  mucous  aur&ces  as  the  result  of 
many  other  intense  inflammations.  Thus, 
in  scarlet  fever,  the  occurrence  of  a  false 
membrane  on  the  iances  may  be  due  only 
to  a  specially  irritative  effect  of  the  scarla- 
tinal poison.  Nevertheless,  cases  not  Lnlre- 
quently  occur — and  the  writer  has  had  many 
opportunities  of  examining  such — where, 
together  with  positive  symptoms  of  scarla- 
tina, large  quantities  of  diphtheritic  mem- 
brane have  formed  in  the  throat,  and  have 
even  extended  to  the  larynx,  and  where  also 
after  a  time  the  eharatfteristio  paralyses  of 
diphtheria  have  shown  themselves.  Bnch 
oases  are  specially  prone  to  ooonr  when 
demics  of  scarlet  nver  and  diphtheria  co- 
etaneously  exist,  and  there  is  reasonable 
ground  for  believing  that  they  are  due  to  a 
dual  infection  by  the  poison  of  both  diseases. 
In  attacks  of  '  scarlatinal  diphtheria '  a 
special  streptococcus  has  been  found  by 
several  observers,  but  the  evidence  of  its 
identity  is  still  incomplete. 

8.  Previous  attacks, — One  attack  of  diph- 
theria confers  no  immunity  upon  its  subject. 
Even  during  convalescence  the  patient  has 
been  known  to  incubate  the  disease  afresh, 
and  this  process  mi^  be  repeated  more  than 
once. 

DiAONOBis. — ^Almost  any  affection  of  the 
throat  may  be  mistaken  for  diphtheria,  but 
the  misfiwe  is  only  likely  to  happen  in 
the  case  of  acute  follicular  tonsillitis,  scar- 
let fierer,  and  syphilitic  afiections.  Their 
points  of  difbrenpe  mi^  be  aammarised 
thus:— 

1.  Acute  folUeular  tonsilliUs, — ^Here  the 
amount  of  fever  may  beequal  to  or  even  greater 
than  that  found  in  diphtheria.  Usually  the 
fever  begins  more  suddenly,  without  prodro- 
mata,  and  is  accompanied  by  more  pain  in 
the  throat  and  more  disagreeable  general 
symptoms  than  occur  in  the  early  stage  of 
diphther'a.  In  foot,  the  less  serious  disease 
has  in  most  oases  the  more  severe  symptoms. 
In  acute  follicolar  tonsillitis,  even  from  the 
first,  exudation  can  be  seen  issuing  from  the 
tonsillar  crypts,  forming  many  small  white 
points  upon  the  surface  of  the  swollen  tonsils, 
and  nowhere  else.  In  dif^theria  some 
hours,  or  even  days,  usually  elapse  before 
more  than  one  patch  of  membrane  is  seen, 
and  this  may  possibly  not  be  upon  the  tonsil ; 
or,  if  there  be  more  than  one,  a  patch  situated 
elsewhere  than  on  the  tonsil  will  decide  the 
diagnosis.  The  diphtheritic  membrane,  too, 
soon  becomes  thick  and  leathery,  and  is  not 


easily  removed,  while  the  exudation  of  t 
siUitiB  remains  soft  and  creamy  and  is  em 
wiped  away  with  a  brush.  In  acute  tonsill 
nasal  catarrh  is  not  often  met  with,  while 
diphtheria  of  moderate  severity  it  is  freqnei 
an  early  symptom. 

2.  8<MrUt  fever. — Diiditheria  rarely 
with  the  same  suddenness  as  scarlet  fey 
and  vomiting,  too,  is  not  usually  an  ei 
symptom.  The  temperature  in  scarlet  fc 
rapidly  rises  to  a  height  which  is  rai 
found  in  diphtheria,  and  then  only  in  the  li 
stages  of  an  acute  attack.  After  twenty-i 
hours,  too,  tha  scarlet-fever  rash  appe 
This  may  possibly  be  mistaken  for  the  ( 
thema  rarely  seen  in  diphtheria.  But 
diphtheria-rash,  when  present,  does 
spread  over  the  whole  body,  beiog  limitei 
the  upper  parts  of  the  chest  and  the  neck 
is  not  punctate ;  and  it  is  never  an  early  ayi 
!  tom.  The  special  albuminuria  of  sea 
fever  first  makes  its  appearance  late  in 
disease  or  at  the  beginning  of  eonvalescen 
and  if  albuminuria  should  occur  earlier,  i 
only  slight,  and  such  as  may  accompany 
febrile  state.  The  urine,  too,  in  scarlet  f< 
frequently  contains  blo<>d  together  with 
albumen.  In  diphtheria,  on  the  other  hi 
albuminuria  is  an  early  s^ptom ;  and  i 
doubtful  case,  if  the  unne  contains  m 
albumen  after  only  two  or  three  days  of 
fever,  a  diagnosis  of  diphtheria  is  the  n 
probable.  The  urine  m  diphtheria  ra 
contains  blood.  The  throat  affections  of 
two  diseases  may  resemble  each  other  i 
closely,  for  in  scarlet  fever,  not  only  may 
slough  of  the  mucous  membrane  simulate 
false  membrane  of  malignant  diphtheria, 
as  already  stated,  there  may  occur  in  sea 
fever  a  false  membrane  having  the  si 
pathology  as  that  of  diphtheria.  Tek, 
scarlet  fever,  ulceration  is  more  promit 
than  in  diphtheria;  shreds  of  membrane 
not  expectorated,  and  there  is  no  tendenc 
the  throat- affection  to  spread  to  the  lar; 
The  writer  has  already  mentioned,  as 
opinion,  that  in  the  cases  where  laryn) 
affection  has  ensued  upon  scarlatinal  syi 
toms,  there  has  been  a  double  infection  by 
two  poisons. 

8.  Syphilitic  affections. — Syphilis,  in 
secondary  stage,  may  produce  white  pate 
over  various  parts  of  the  throat,  due  to  ooa 
lative  necrosis  of  the  epithehal  cells.  T( 
may  be  mistaken  for  diphtheritic  membn 
But  they  are  never  accom|[ianied  by  so  m 
fever  as  occurs  in  diphthena;  they  are  no 
raised  as  diphtheritic  patches ;  and  the  pi 
around  are  not  so  swollen  as  in  diphthe 
Moreover,  the  rash  of  secondary  syphilis  ] 
sent  on  the  body-surface  at  the  same  timi 
diagnostic.  The  ulceration  of  the  thi 
which  may  appear  in  the  tertiary  stag* 
syphilis  might  be  mistaken  for  a  diphthei 
condition  during  an  epidemic  of  diphthei 
but  the  remembrance  of  the  possibility  ol 
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oeenirence  should  be  nifficient  to  remove 
the  chance  of  error. 

The  paralysis  of  diphtheria  has  the  charac- 
ters of  paralysis  due  to  peripheral  neuritis,  in 
the  article  upon  which  eu^ject  details  will  be 
found  as  to  its  diagnoaia.  The  special  charac- 
ters distingaishiiig  it  as  of  diphtheritic  origin 
are — the  history  of  the  throat  trouble,  if  wie 
be  obtainable;  the  peculiar  progress  of  the 
paralysis ;  and  the  early  affection  of  the  palate 
and  eyes,  which  are  rarely  touched  by  other 
forms  of  periphery  neuritis.  Bea  NzuBina, 

Pbognosib. — The  prognosis  in  diphtheria 
most  always  be  guarded,  even  in  the  mild 
eases,  for  serious  symptoms  may  at  any  time 
break  out.  The  prognosis  is  the  more  serious 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  membrane  to  be 
seen  in  the  throat,  the  higher  the  temperature, 
and  the  greater  the  weakness  and  the  severity 
ut'  the  general  symptoms.  The  early  signs 
of  heart-failure — namely,  an  unduly  slow  or 
very  rapid  pulse,  and  the  alterations  in  the 
eardiaeeonnds  already  detailed — are  warnings 
of  intending  great  peril.  The  malignant 
fintu  neuly  always  mtal ;  and  conBequently 
the  occurrence  of  much  hsmorrhage  from 
the  tiiroat  or  nose,  a  gangrenous  condition 
of  the  Use  membrane  and  surrounding  parts 

the  throat,  or  signs  of  much  nasal  affec- 
tion, are  of  grave  significance.  The  occur- 
rence of  albuminuria  adds  nothing  at  all  to 
the  severity  of  the  original  disease,  and 
therefore  is  per  te  of  no  consequence  in  judff- 
ing  the  pro^osis.  But,  with  this  exception, 
any  one  of  the  complications  mentioned  above 
adds  to  the  gravity  of  the  attack.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  extension  of  the  dis- 
esae  to  the  larynx,  which,  if  unrelieved  by 
operation,  in  nearly  all  cases  will  kill  the 
patient.  After  operation,  too,  a  large  number 
of  patients  die  either  from  the  severity  of 
the  original  attack,  or  from  extension  of  the 
membrane  down  the  bronchi  and  omuequent 
occurrence  of  difi&ised  pneumonia.  In  the  ex- 
perience of  the  writer,  those  eases  of  laryn- 
geal diphtheria  which  have  followed  on  scar- 
latinal symptoms  are  specially  fiataL  Gene- 
rally spiking,  the  prognosis  is  the  less  favour- 
aUe  the  younger  the  subject. 

The  prognosis  of  diphtheritic  paralysis  is 
on  the  whole  favourable.  Nearly  always  the 
paralysis  recovers.  The  unfavourable  cases 
are  those  in  which  the  muscles  of  the  larynx 
and  those  of  the  trunk  are  paralysed. 

Tkkatmbkt.  —  1.  Prophylaxie.  —  Diph- 
theria is  undoubtedly  both  contagious  and 
infectious.  The  infection  lies  in  the  exha- 
lations of  the  patient,  and  especially  in  the 
portions  of  Calse  membrane  expelled  from  the 
tfaroat.  Pot  Uiis  reason  it  is  necessary  that 
a  case  of  diphtheria  should  be  stringently 
isolated,  and  that  all  fiJae  membrane  coughed 
up  should  be  ^t  once  received  into  a  vessel 
containing  an  antiseptic  fluid,  such  as  carbolic 
wid  (1  in  20)  or  perchloride  of  mercury  (1  in 


000).  During  the  course  of  an  epidemic  no 
milk  should  be  partaken  of  by  healthy  persons 
unless  boiled  saortly  before  being  used.  In 
the  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  doubtful 
though  this  may  be,  it  would  also  be  well  to 
banish  cats  and  birds  from  a  household 
during  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria.  Loffler 
has  fixed  eight  days  after  the  apparent  disap* 
psuvnce  of  the  disorder,  as  the  period  during 
which  a  patient  should  remain  m  (insrantine. 

2.  Smrroundingt  of  the  paiient.  —  The 
patient  should  be  kept  in  a  warm,  well-ventt- 
lated  room.  If  there  is  any  sign  of  affection 
of  the  respiratory  passages  tiie  air  of  the 
room  should  be  kept  moist,  and  this  may  be 
effected  by  allowing  the  nozzle  of  a  bron- 
chitis-kettLe  to  enter  within  the  coverinff  of 
a  tent-bed.  A  warning  may  here  be  given 
that,  without  due  care,  cool  and  not  hot 
moisture  may  thus  be  supplied  to  the  patient, 
and  may  be  extremely  harmful  by  depressing 
the  vital  powers  and  inducing  pnetmnonia. 
Heed  to  uiis  point  is  especially  necessary 
after  the  perfinmance  of  tracheotomy. 

8.  Diet. — The  extremely  weakening  effect 
of  diphtheria  must  always  be  home  in  mind, 
and  every  effbrt  made  to  help  the  patient  to 
assimilate  nutriment  during  the  attack.  This, 
however,  is  a  difficult  matter,  for  not  only 
does  the  patient  firequently  loathe  food,  hut  u, 
in  spite  of  this,  it  m  a£ninistered  in  inju- 
dicious quantities,  vomiting  may  be  set  up, 
which  wiU  totally  preclude  nutriment  being 
given  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  these  matters 
the  judgment  of  the  careful  physieian  maybe 
taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  must  decide  on  the 
merits  of  each  individual  case  apart  fivm  any 
general  laws.  As  a  rule,  milk  must  be  the 
staple  article  of  diet.  It  may  with  advantage 
be  peptontsed,  and  mixed  with  lime-water  or 
soda-water  in  the  propmrtifm  of  3  in  8.  It 
should  be  given  at  mtervals  of  two  hours,  or, 
if  only  small  quantities  can  be  taken  at  a 
time,  every  hour.  With  it,  twice  or  thrice  a 
day,  the  yolk  of  an  egg  may  be  beaten  up,  or 
arrowroot  boiled  in  milk  may  occasionally  be 
substituted.  Again,  strong  beef-tea  should 
at  intervals  be  given,  not  only  as  a  relief  to 
the  milk-diet,  but  also  for  its  stimulant 
effects.  If  the  condition  of  the  throat  do 
not  debar  the  patient  from  swallowing  them, 
beef-jelly,  or  chicken-  or  beef-essence,  may 
be  given  similarly.  Where  milk  disagrees, 
raw  beef-juice  wUl  sometimes  be  found  of 
great  value.  Children  will  not  infrequently 
refuse  to  swaUow  food,  even  when  the  throat- 
affection  does  not  interfere  with  its  passage. 
Here  two  meuis  may  be  made  use  of  to 
maintain  the  nutrition :  either  the  ofaUdmay 
be  fed  by  the  nasal  tube,  a  disagreeable  pro- 
ceeding which  is  rarely  applicable  in  diph- 
theria, or  the  feeding  may  ois  carried  on  per 
rectum  by  means  of  nutrient  enemata  or  sup- 
positories. The  latter  method  must  always 
be  resorted  to  when  severe  vomiting  prevents 
,  food  being  given  by  the  mouth. 
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4.  Stimulantt. — Alcohol  is  needed  in 
every  case  of  Bevere  diphtheria,  and  is  best 
given  in  the  form  of  champagne  or  brandy,  at 
mtervals  of  two  or  three  hours,  in  quanuties 
proportionate  to  the  age  of  the  patient  and 
the  severity  of  the  attack.  It  must  always 
be  given  freely  when  any  of  the  signs  of 
cardiao  failure  are  perceived. 

6.  Internal  medication. — Of  recent  years 
rational  therapeutics  has  been  employed 
with  great  advantage  in  the  treatment  of 
diphtheria.  The  disease  has  long  been 
thought  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  germs  or 
of  the  products  of  their  growth,  and  for  this 
reason  many  germicide  remedies  have  been 
proposed.  Qamine  was  used  before  any  sueh 
theories  were  mooted,  but  is  a  most  valuable 
remedy.  Again}  the  perchlorlde  and  also 
the  periodide  of  mercury  have  been  employed 
with  great  success.  The  perchlorlde  of  mer> 
oury,  1^  to  ]^  of  a  grain,  with  sulphate  of 
quinine  2  grains,  administered  to  an  adult 
patient  every  third  or  fourth  hour,  is  an  efl3- 
cactouB  combination.  The  periodide  of  mer- 
cury can  best  be  given  in  the  soluble  form 
recently  introduced  by  pharmaciste.  A  still 
more  powerful  drug,  the  cyanide  of  mercury, 
has  been  recommended,  but  cannot  be  other 
than  a  dangerous  remedy.  SaUcylic  acid 
and  its  compounds,  too,  have  been  used 
with  apparent  benefit.  Of  the  older  and 
empiric  remedies,  perchlorlde  of  iron  and 
chlorate  of  potassium  have  been  the  most  em- 
ployed, and  are  undoubtedly  of  great  value. 
They  may  be  given  in  eombinatCui  tdeether 
with  glycerine,  and  the  iron  should  oe  ad* 
ministered  freely  so  long  as  vomiting  does 
not  occur.  The  genertJ  antifebrile  remedies 
may  also  be  given  in  diphtheria,  but  acids  are 
preferable  to  alkaline  compounds,  since  the 
latter  are  depressing  to  the  circulation.  On 
no  account  whatever  should  antifebrin,  antt- 
pyrin,  or  any  of  the  so-called  new  anti- 
pyretics be  used  in  diphtheria. 

The  number  of  other  drugs  which  have 
been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease is  very  large,  bat  as  the  writer  has  no 
experience  of  them  he  can  do  no  more  than 
mention  them.  Amongst  them  ore  peroxide 
of  hydrogen,  hyposnl^te  of  sodium,  and 
turpentine,  not  to  say  chloral  and  jabwandi, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  \h»  writer  an  dan- 
gerouB. 

The  older  physicians  frequently  adminis- 
tered emetics  in  diphtheria,  with  the  object 
of  detaching  and  expelling  fiilse  membranes 
from  the  air-passages  and  throat.  Their 
results  from  this  treatment  were  often  good. 
But  now  that  more  is  known  of  the  heart- 
failure  so  common  in  diphtheria,  and  of  the 
depressant  effects  which  emetics  have  upon 
the  circulation,  they  are  used  more  rarely. 
If  employed  at  all,  only  the  least  depressant, 
such  as  Bidphate  of  zinc,  ipecacuanha,  or 
apomorphine  should  be  given. 

6.  Local  remedie9,—The  throat  ia  the 


looality  from  which  the  spedfio  pcnson  of 
diphtheria  is  absorbed  into  the  system,  but 
it  IS  very  doubtful  whether  remedies  appUed 
thereto  are  of  any  effect  upon  the  poison 
itselC  Nevertheless,  we  have  in  di|^theria  a 
poisoning  by  general  septic  matter,  the  result 
of  the  putrefactive  chfuigeB  going  on  in  the 
throat,  and  much  good  can  be  done  by 
remedies  which  arrest  this  process.  No  force 
whatever  should  be  used  to  remove  the  mem- 
branes, but  the  throat  should  be  sponged  out 
frequently  with  a  solution  of  perchloride  oi 
mercury  (1  in  500),  of  carboUc  acid  (1  in  40), 
or  of  resorcin  (1  in  20).  An  excellent  appli- 
cation, too,  is  the  solution  of  the  perchlonde 
of  iron,  either  alone  or  mixed  witii  an  equal 
qntmtity  of  glyoerine.  The  tincture  of  iodine 
applied  loouOly  has  also  been  found  very  bene- 
ficial.' These  applications  may  be  altranated 
with  the  use  of  tke  carbolic  spray.  A  large 
number  of  other  apphcations  have  been  re- 
commended at  various  times,  but  those  just 
mentioned  will  be  found  the  most  useful 
Many  of  those  which  have  been  used  have 
no  other  merit  than  that  of  being  harmless. 
Some,  such  as  papain,  Sk.,  have  b^ea  recom- 
mended because  they  had  the  power  of  dis- 
solving diphtheritic  membrane  outside  the 
body.  They  have,  however,  not  been  found 
so  efficacious  in  dissolving  the  membrane  in 
situ ;  and,  if  they  hod  been,  they  would  only 
have  been  of  use  when  the  membrane  at- 
tacked the  air-passages.  Their  thorough 
application,  in  such  oonditions,  is  diffiomt 
or  impossible,  and,  moreover,  in  the  same 
drcumstonoes,  other  treatment  is  more 
urgently  reqmred< 

7.  Treatment  of  oertam  oomplieaHma. — 
(a)  Spread  of  the  membrane  to  the  air- 
patsaget. — In  view  of  the  extreme  &t^ity  of 
this  complieation,  operative  treatment  is  at 
once  called  for,  as  soon  as  it  is  diagnosed  by 
the  signs  already  detailed,  even  though  it  be 
in  an  early  stage.  The  opinion  of  surgeons 
is  as  yet  divided  as  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  tracheotomy  and  Dr.  O'Dwyer's  intuba- 
tion  of  the  larynx,  but  one  or  other  operation 
must  be  performed.  It  is  tme  that  even  after 
this  the  prognosis  ia  still  bad,  for  death  from 
pneumonia  is  very  common;  yet  the  beat 
chance  has  been  afforded  to  the  patient. 

lb)  Spread  of  membrane  to  ike  narea. — 
When  this  oeeurs,  antiseptb  solutions  similar 
to  those  used  for  tiie  throat  shoold  be  imeeted 
frequently  into  the  narea.  Care,  too,  uionld 
be  taken  to  quickly  wipe  away  all  secretion 
issuing  from  the  nostrils,  in  order  that  ex- 
coriations and  secondary  infection  may  be 
avoided. 

(c)  Vomiting, — This  is  best  treated  by  the 
sacking  of  ice,  and  the  administration  of  oar- 
boUo  acid,  creasote,  or  bismuth.   Ice  to  the 

1  In  a  note  to  the  writer,  Dr.  Adamson,  of  B78, 
reports  highly  of  th«  iniernal  use  of  tincture  ot 
ioaina  in  frequent  doses  of  8  to  7  minims.  It 
produced  no  ill  effects,  and  wu  easily  taken. 
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epigaatrium,  or  a  blister  over  the  epigastrium, 
will  frequently  be  of  use ;  bat  if  a  blister  be 
used,  care  must  be  employed  that  the  re- 
salting  sore  be  not  infected  by  the  diphthe- 
ritic membrane.  If  the  vomiting  is  severe, 
food  must  be  given  by  the  rectum. 

{d)  Heart-failure. — Here  free  stimulation 
must  be  resorted  to,  both  during  the  attack 
and  when  it  is  threatened.  During  the 
attack  remedies  an  not  of  much  aviul,  for 
death  is  so  frequently  sadden ;  but,  if  possible, 
nitrite  of  amyl  or  nitroglycerine  may  be  ad- 
ministered. The  subcutaneous  injection  of 
liquor  strychninie  hydrochloratis  in  doses  of 
three  minims  repeated  every  half  hour  (for 
adults)  will  sometimes  tide  the  patient  through 
the  dangerous  period.  When  the  signs  of 
heart-fiulure  are  perceived,  even  if  the  patient 
is  apparently  convalescent,  he  must  be  kept 
in  tiie  recumbent  posture  at  absolute  rest. 
Oener^  tonic  remedies  should  be  given, 
together  with  strychnine,  iron,  and  digitalis. 

(e)  Faraljftis.—Fot  this  complication  the 
most  efficacious  remedies  are  good  diet,  good 
air,  and  the  administration  of  iron  and  strych- 
nine. Uauage,  when  the  extremities  are 
tSedieA,  is  ofVen  of  value,  and  the  application 
of  a  weak  &radic  current  seems  eometimes 
to  promote  recovery. 

BOBEBT  MAaUIBB. 

DrPHTHBBITIC— Relating  to  diph- 
theria. The  term  is  applied  to  the  mem- 
brane formed  in  diphtheria;  and  it  is  also 
associated  with  certain  symptoms  occurring 
in  the  course  of  the  disease,  such  as  diphthe- 
ritio  panJysis.   Bee  Cbodpous  ;  and  Diph- 

THBBU. 

DIPLOE,  Difleases  of.— Sm  Skull, 

Diseases  of. 

DIPIiOPIA(8t)rXoos,  double;  and  itrroiuu, 
I  see). — Double  Timtm.   See  Stbabisuus. 

DIPSOMANIA  (ISi^,  thirst ;  and  fiavia, 
madness). — Sywok.  :  Oinomemia ;  Fr.  Manie 
]^>rieu»e,  or  Crapuleuse ;  Qer.  Trunkeucht. 

DEvnnTioN. — An  irritable  condition  of  the 
nervous  system,  characterised  by  a  craving, 
generally  periodic,  for  alcoholic  and  other 
stimulants. 

Mnohoar. — This  peculiar  condition  may 
be  brought  on  b^  a  coarse  of  intemperate 
drinking ;  but  it  is  seldom  the  result  of  that 
cause  alone,  and  is  not  infrequent  in  persons 
who  have  never  been  intemperate  prior 
to  the  development  of  the  morbid  craving. 
The  occurrence  of  this  form  of  insanity,  as 
of  other  d^;enerative  nervous  diseases,  may 
generally  be  traced  in  the  fiunily  history  of 
the  patientB.  But  sunstroke,  a  blow  on  the 
beea,  or  oUier  direct  injury  to  the  brain  may 
excite  it;  and  it  may  he  symptomatic  of 
epilepsy,  or  of  structural  disease  of  the  brain. 
It  may  be  developed  at  any  period  of  adult 
Hfe ;  but  most  frequently  declares  itself 
din^the  pubescent  and  elimocterie  periods. 


DIPSOMANIA 


BOff 


Stmptoms. — An  instability  of  character  and 
indications  of  pecuhar  nervous  irritabihty 
may  generally  be  recognised  as  having  pre- 
ceded the  distinct  development  of  the  cravmg. 
It  is  also  usual  to  find  such  persons  as  are 
predisposed  to  the  disorder  abnormally  sen- 
sitive to  the  influence  of  stimulants.  Some- 
times very  small  quantities  of  alcohol  produce 
appreoioUe  intoxication,  llie  duration  of 
the  periods  of  craving  ia  variable ;  but  most 
commonly  they  lost  one  or  two  weeks. 
The  remissions  continue  for  periods  vary- 
ing from  two  to  twelve  months.  During 
the  period  of  craving  the  whole  moral  being 
is  enthralled  by  the  morbid  desire ;  and  the 
regard  for  truth,  decency,  or  daty  is  generally 
altogether  lost.  Moderate  indulgence  in  a 
e*>imulant  may  bring  on  the  morbid  craving ; 
but  the  desire  ia  frequently  developed  without 
any  such  introduction.  Members  of  the 
household  in  which  a  patient  lives  can  indeed 
oilen  recognise  the  indications  of  a  coming 
attack  by  a  restlessness  and  depression  which 
precede  any  such  indulgence.  During  the 
intervals  the  patient  seems,  except  when  the 
brain  has  been  weakened  by  frequent  attacks, 
to  recover  completely;  and  he  generally 
dlspla}^  great  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
resist  the  tendency  in  fature.  Repeated 
aMacks  always  produce  a  permanent  degrada- 
tion, both  intellectual  and  moral ;  and  if  the 
patient  live  long  enough  he  lapses  into  a 
state  of  dementia.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
some  cerebral  lesion,  of  which  tiie  dipso- 
mania had  been  symptomatic,  manifests 
itself  in  paralytic  or  convulsive  symptoms ; 
and  the  appearance  of  such  phenomena  is  often 
accompanied  by  a  modification  of  the  craving. 

Diagnosis. — True  dipsomania  may  easily 
be,  and  often  is,  confounded  with  mere 
habitual  drunkenness.  In  dipsomania,  how- 
ever, there  is,  bb  a  fundamental  condition,  a 
pathological  condition  of  the  brain  which 
manifests  itself  irrespeotive  of  external  eir- 
camstonces  of  temptation.  In  habitual 
drunkenness  the  craving  consists  mainly  in 
a  desire  to  keep  up  a  condition  of  stimula- 
tion to  which  the  orain  has  become  accns. 
tomed.  The  habit  is  the  result  merely  of 
compliance  with  a  vicious  custom,  and  there 
is  no  such  periodicity  or  independence  of 
external  influences  in  the  symptoms  as  is 
found  in  the  true  disease. 

Tbbathbnt. — Prolonged  abstinence  frt>m 
stimulants,  and  adherence  to  the  tonic  regi- 
men, are  the  only  measures  from  which  any 
amelioration  can  be  hoped  for.  It  is  seldom 
possible  to  restrain  the  gratification  of  the 
craving  without  compulsory  seclusion;  and 
even  when  this  has  been  suocessfully  en- 
forced for  a  considerable  period,  the  morbid 
tendency  is  seldom  eradicated.  By  the 
'Habitual  Drunkards  Act,  1879,'  amended 
and  made  perpetual  by  the  *  Inebriates  Act, 
1888,'  a  person  who  is,  by  reason  of  habitual 
intemperance,  at  times  dangerous  to  himself 
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or  others,  or  incapable  of  managing  himself 
or  his  affairs,  may,  upon  his  own  written 
application,  attested  by  two  justices,  be  ad- 
mitted into  a  licensed  *  Betreat,'  and  detained 
forsach  period,  not  exceeding  twelve  months, 
as  he  may  specify  in  such  application. 
Several  retreats  have  been  licensed  nnder 
the  provisionB  of  this  Act  for  the  treatment 
of  atpeomaniaci,  with,  in  many  cases,  satis* 
foctoiy  resnlts.  John  Sxbbald. 

DISCBETE  {dMcemo,  I  separate).— This 
adjective  is  naed  in  reference  to  certain  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  in  which  the  spots  or  pus- 
tiiles  are  separate  from  each  other ;  for  ex- 
ample, discrete  emall-pox  as  dislingniahed 
from  confluent. 

DlSCUTIBirFS  {diteuHo,  X  drive 
away). 

Definition. — Local  applications  which  are 
supposed  to  remove  or  disperse  the  congestion 
and  effiision  of  inflamed  parts,  and  the  swelling 
of  the  skin  over  them. 

Enumeration. — The  chief  discutient  mea- 
Bures  or  agents  are: — Friction;  Pressure; 
Waim  moist  iqipUoations ;  Counter-irritation 
by  blistors  or  liniments;  Mercury  and  its 
prepantions;  Iodine  and  ita  preparations, 
inclnding  the  Iodides  of  Fotassinm,  Lead,  and 
Cadmiam. 

Uses. — These  remedies  are  generally  ap- 
plied over  enlarged  joints,  enlar^  panels,  or 
cvstic  tumours.  The  most  powerfiil  amongst 
them  are  blisters,  which  sometimes  remove 
enlat^ements  with  great  lapidity ;  next  to 
these  come  mercury  and  iodine  and  their 
preparations,  either  alone  or  in  combination. 
Their  action  is  aided  by  heat  and  pressure. 
The  effect  of  the  former  is  seen  in  the  Indian 
treatment  of  goitre,  which  consists  in  rubbing 
iodide  of  mercury  ointment  over  the  tumour, 
and  exposing  the  patient  to  the  foM  rays  of 
the  sun,  or  to  the  warmth  of  a  large  fire. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  pressure  are  observed 
in  the  diminution  which  takes  place  in  en- 
larged and  swollen  joints  under  the  appUca- 
tion  of  mercurial  ointment  or  strapping,  the 
friction  with  the  hand  in  applying  the  oint- 
ment, and  the  presBure  exerted  by  the  strap- 
ping greatly  increasing  tiie  efficacy  of  the 
mercurial  preparation  in  removing  swelling. 
5m  Fbhstion.        T.  Laudeb  Bsitntok. 

DISBAR  {diM,  from;  and  owe,  ease). 
Symoh.  :  Fr.  Maladie ;  Ger.  Krankheit. 

DsFiNiTioir. — Disease  may  be  defined  aa  a 
deviation  from  the  Btandard  of  health  in  any 
of  the  fimctioiu  or  component  materials  of 
the  body.   See  Patholoot. 

The  expression  '  a  disease '  is  frequently 
used  with  reference  to  a  supposed  unit  of 
causation.  Thus,  it  may  be  applied  to  some 
simple  phenomenon,  for  example,  neuralgia, 
when  that  phenomenon  is  the  sole  effect  of  a 
cause,  such  as  a  carious  tooth ;  or  it  may  in- 
elude  many  concurrent  or  consecutive  result- 


ant phenomena,  rooh  as  those  of  syphilis  os 

typhoid  fever. 

Gbnbbal  Considerations.  —  It  is  well 
known  that  changes  of  fimction  and  of  struc- 
ture are  brought  about  and  influenced  by 
a  great  variety  of  agencies.  These  agencies, 
some  of  which  act  from  within,  others  from 
without,  are  recognised  as  the  eauies  irf 
disease.  Such  changes,  whether  they  be 
functional,  lectins  more  especially  the  vital 
properties  of  the  body  without  manifest  altera- 
tions of  stmctore,  or  stmetural,  clearly  affect- 
ing its  physicfd  properties,  constitute  what  is 
fftmiliarly  known  as  Disease,  which  is  hence 
said  to  be  functional  or  atTUctural  respec- 
tively. These  changes  are  merely  the  evidence 
of  an  altered  or  perverted  action,  which  is 
then  in  operation  or  has  already  occurred,  the 
nature  of  which  is  considered  under  the  head 
of  Fatholoot.  When  these  deviations  from 
health  can  be  recognised  during  life  they  are 
described  as  the  eymptonu  or  ngnt  of  disease. 
For  example,  when  a  person,  after  exposure, 
it  may  be  to  wet  or  to  cold,  or  both,  is  ionnd 
to  have  an  increase  of  temperature,  with  a 
quick  pulse  and  perverted  secretions,  to 
complain  of  thirst,  and  of  pain  at  the  joints 
with  effusion  in  and  around  them,  we  say 
that  such  person  is  labouring  under  disease ; 
and  we  call  it  '  rheumatism,*  because  that 
name  has  been  assigned  to  a  complexns  of 
deviations  from  hesJtb,  such  as  those  then 
presented  by  this  individual.   When  typhoid 

ftoison  has  been  introduced  into  the  body,  it 
eads  in  like  manner  to  a  number  of  func- 
tional and  structural  changes,  wbich,  taken 
together,  constitute  what  we  call  'typhoid 
fever.'  Or,  again,  under  certain  ciroom- 
stanoes  there  aj^sis  to  be  generated  in  the 
system,  whether  as  the  result  of  a  tendency 
establi^ed  before  birth  (hereditary)  or  by 
habits  of  life  (acquired),  an  agency  which, 
acting  morbifically,  produces  a  series  of 
phenomena  which  we  call  'gout.*  These 
several  forms  of  disease  may  be  cUunfied 
in  gronps,  arranged  in  accordance  with  the 
causes  which  give  rise  to  them,  or  their 
nature,  their  seat,  their  duration,  Ac.  Bules 
are  laid  down  for  the  modes  of  distinguish- 
ing or  diagno8iicatvng  one  disease  from 
another ;  for  prognoeticating,  as  far  as  may 
be,  their  result;  and  for  tiUax  prevention 
and  treatment. 

Thus  it  comes  that  the  disonssion  or  de- 
scription of  any  oortteulor  dieeaee  eonsists  of 
an  aoeonnt  of  the  causes  tfiai  give  rise  to  it, 
or  its  ^tioloot  ;  the  changes  of  structure 
or  of  function  which  constitute  it,  that  is,  its 
Anatomical  Characters  and  Fatholoot; 
the  phenomena  attending  these  changes, 
otherwise,  the  Sthptous  and  Hions  of  the 
disease ;  the  facts  that  serve  to  distinguish 
this  particular  disease  frvm  other  diseases, 
that  is,  its  Diaonosis;  the  means  of  fore- 
casting its  progress  and  termination,  which 
constitute  its  PaooNosm;  and  finally  the 
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measures  by  which  it  may  be  prevented, 
relieved,  or  removed,  that  is,  its  Treathbnt. 
Throughont  this  work  the  various  diseases 
are,  as  &r  as  is  practicable,  discassed  apon 
this  onifonn  plan. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that,  as  thus  nn- 
derstood,  Disease  is  an  abstract  or  relative 
term,  and  not  an  entity  having  a  special 
and  independent  existence.  Physiology  has 
in  zeoent  days  diffdsed  a  clear  and  penetrat- 
ing U^t  over  many  of  the  processes  of  life 
in  hMlth,  irtkieh  were  previously  dark  and 
obsooie.  Fatiudogy,  which  is  physiology 
^iplied  to  Ihe  study  of  onhealthy  fimction 
and  stmctnie,  earnestly  follows  the  foot- 
steps of  the  sister  science.  We  are  therefore 
not  hoping  and  believing  too  much  when  we 
express  ocr  conviction,  that  the  time  is  not 
remote  when  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  those 
early  and  subtle  changes  which  eonsCitnte  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  the  causes  which  give  them 
origin,  and  that  we  shall  thus  be  enabled  to 
de&e  in  a  more  philosophic  form  and  with 
more  practical  results  what  disease  really  is. 
In  the  meantime  we  mast  be  content  to  work 
upon  die  phenomena  before  ns,  to  investigate 
u  fur  IS  we  can  t^e  oanses  ot  disflMe,  how  to 
reoogdae  its  presence  and  its  nature,  how  to 
estimate  its  progress  and  its  duration,  and 
finally  how  to  prevent  its  oconrrence  or  to 
core  It  when  it  has  occurred.  These  varied 
and  important  points  will  be  found  discnssed, 
&s  above  stated,  under  suitable  headings,  in 
the  articles  immediately  following,  and  in 
other  parta  (tf  this  work. 

BicuABD  Quain. 

DISEASE,  Gausea  of.— Definition.— 
Whatever  is  capable  of  damaging  the  struc- 
tore  of  any  oreaa  or  tissue  of  the  body,  or  of 
interfering  witti  its  function,  may  be  a  cause 
of  disease.  This  definition  implies  that  such 
eaoBss  are  numerous,  and  that  (^many  of  them 
adenee  is  yet  ignorant.  To  e^ve  a  suocinat 
sceoont  of  them  is  therefore  difficult,  nor  is 
the  diffienlfy  diminished  by  the  feot  that,  in 
nuMt  diseaseSf  we  oan  trace  a  suooession  or 
KanMnaticni  of  oanses. 

Oemcbai.  Classification. — The  causes  of 
disease  have  been  divided  into  (1)  Predispos- 
ing or  Remote,  and  (2)  Exciting  or  Proxi- 
vuie.  Illustrationa  will  explain  what  is 
meant  by  these  terms  : — Two  individuals  are 
exposed  to  the  contagion  of  typhus  in  equal 
degree ;  one,  wearied  by  bodily  and  mental 
Isboor, '  catches '  the  disease— that  is  to  say, 
his  condition  has  predinoaed  him  to  the 
netting  cause  of  the  malady ;  the  otiier,  in 
TigDRHis  health,  escapes  the  contagion—the 
exciting  cause  of  disease.  Predisposition  in 
&et  preparea  persons  by  rendering  them 
more  nseeptible  to  the  influence  of  exciting 
Mmes  of  disease.  Many  persons  are  predis- 
poted  to  emphysema  because  of  heredity  ; 
tbe;  contract  bronchitis,  which,  by  its  at<' 
tendant  oou^  eanly  excitet  the  malady. 


Such  illustrations  might  be  extended  to  a 
multitude  of  diseases.  Predisposition  may  be 
inherited  ;  or  it  may  be  acquired,  and  be  due 
to  various  accidental  causes.  In  most  cases 
there  is  a  combination  of  predisposing  causes ; 
in  a  man,  for  example,  lowered  by  fetigue, 
want  of  food,  exposure  and  debauch,  an 
attack  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  will  be 
readily  extnied.  Though  where  many  factors 
unite  m  creating  the  predisposition  to  disease, 
it  is  not  infrequently  possible  to  estimate  the 
part  played  by  each,  yet  practically  it  is  often 
difficult  to  say  even  how  much  is  due  to 
predisposition. 

Moreover  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distin- 
guish predisposing  from  exciting  causes. 
Predisposition  carried  to  excess  becomes  in 
some  cases  an  exciting  cause  of  disease,  and 
often  there  is  a  combination  of  both  causes. 
There  are  certain  distinct  exciting  causes — 
for  example,  heat,  cold,  or  injuries  of  various 
kinds;  but  most  of  these  can  also  claim  a 
predisposing  power.  The  contagia  of  specific 
diseases  are  good  examples  of  direct  exciting 
causes. 

In  proceeding  to  discuss  the  sulq'ect  of  aatio- 
lo^,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  separate 
d^initely  predisposing  fi^m  exciting  causes 
of  disease.  The  writers  will  endeavour  rather 
to  indicate  as  far  as  possible,  under  the  head 
of  each  fector  of  causatitm,  the  direction  in 
which  it  especially  acts. 

The  following  causes  will  be  considered : 
(1)  Eace,  (2)  Heredity,  (8)  Sex,  (4)  Age, 
(5)  Intenfuwriage,  (6)  Temperament,  (7)  Cli- 
mate, (8)  Town  and  country,  (i))  Hygienic 
oonditiona,  (10)  Occupation,  (11)  Air, 
(12)  Previout  disease,  (18)  Mental  and 
moral  conditions,  (14)  External  physical 
conditions,  (15)  Cold  and  chill,  (16)  Poisons, 
(17)  Diet,  (18)  Epidemic  diseases,  eonta- 
gion,  malaria,  parasites,  and  growths. 

1.  Baoe. — The  statements  fonueiiy  ad- 
duced to  show  the  influence  of  this  factor 
of  life  in  the  production  of  disease,  have 
been  of  late  years  subjected  to  a  seardiing 
criticism,  with  the  result  that  many  are 
either  rejected  as  inaccurate,  or  resolved  into 
other  factors,  such  as  climate,  dress,  and  diet. 

What  is  left  of  them  may  be  thus  sum- 
marised. '  Lethargy  '  and  '  ainhum  '  are 
diseases  pecuHar  to  negroes,  who  also  seem 
especially  liable  to  small-pox  and  leprosy. 
In  the  same  race,  on  the  other  hand,  hee. 
morrhoids  and  calculi  are  unusually  rare; 
and  an  almost  complete  immtmity  from  yel- 
low fever  is  enjoyed  by  its  members.  This 
immunity  is  said  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
purity  of  the  race,  but  probably  may  be  lost 
or  diminished  by  residence  in  a  colder  zone 
(Hirsch).  Among  Europeans,  the  nunifeata- 
tions  of  hysteria  and  insanity  are  most  marked 
in  the  Latin  races. 

a.  Heredity.— Thisis  one  of  the  most  com* 
plex  predisposing  causes,  and  is  therefore  pro- 
portionately diflicult  to  estimate.  In  the  first 
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plaoe  it  is  unquestionable  that  certain  specific 
diseases,  such  as  amall-poz  and  syphihs,  may 
be  directly  transmitted  from  parent  to  child. 
The  second  and  more  complex  problem  is  to 
detenmne  whether  or  to  what  extent  im- 
munity from,  or  Bosceptibility  to,  specific  con- 
tagia,  disordered  fdnetioiu,  or  diaeaaed  tiBsues, 
can  b«tranainitted  from  pcirent  to  child.  The 
terms '  temperament '  and '  idiosynoraay  *  are, 
as  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  pointed  oat,  simply 
e:qire88ion8  of  individual  neredity. 

A  virgin  community  suffers  more  severely 
from  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  than  one  in 
which  the  disease  has  long  been  known. 
Bome  kind  of  transmitted  immunity  is  there- 
fore probable.  Some  specific  diseases  run  in 
fiamiUes.  Of  these  the  best  example  is  tuber- 
cle, with  which  have  been  classed  leprosy 
and  even  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria.  Here 
it  is  probably  a  predisposition  to,  not  a  direct 
transmission  of,  the  disease  in  question. 
There  is  amongst  mankind  not  only  an  inherit- 
ance of  aach  prominent  diseEMes  as  phthisis, 
bnt  of  peouliuitieB  in  the  mumer  tiiey  meet 
and  pass  through  minor  ailments.  Thns,  in 
families  with  a  *  nervous  history,'  we  meet 
with  predisposition  to  headaches  of  nervous ' 
tjrp^,  irregularities  of  digestion  in  the  form  of 
marrhcBa  and  vomiting,  and  a  multitude  of 
conditions  which  have  been  ascribed  to  vaso- 
motor disturbances.  The  members  of  some 
families  live  long  in  spite  of  exposure  to 
almost  every  exciting  source  of  mischief,  and 
contrast  most  favourably  with  others  who,  as 
far  as  one  can  determine,  have  all  things  in 
ttieir  favour.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
tendency  to  gout,  the  haamorrhagic  diathesis, 
pseudo -hypertrophic  paralyse,  Friedreich's 
disease,  hay  fever,  enuresis,  and  other  dis- 
eases is  handed  down  from  generation  to 
gennration.  .Of  many  minor  complaints  there 
is  less  certainty ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  prob- 
able that  persons  are  predisposed  to  bron. 
ohitis  and  other  catarrhs  by  inheritance.  It 
is  acknowledged  that  epilepsy  descends  from 
parent  to  child,  and  that,  in  fact,  individuals, 
because  of  heredity,  are  often  the  subjects 
of  nervous  diseases  excited  by  causes  which 
those  from  a  different  stock  are  enabled  to 
throw  off  readily.  The  various  forms  of  in- 
sanity are  striking  examples.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  inheritance  lies  in  the  tissnes  them- 
selves— that  there  is  a  something  in  the 
tissue-elements  which  predisposes  to  certain 
diseases  in  certain  families.  Too  much 
attention  is  generally  bestowed  on  direct 
transmission  of  diseases  from  parent  to  child, 
and  too  little  on  tendemdes  resulting  from  the 
sum  of  forces  acting  through  the  innumerable 
generations  of  the  past.  See  Atavism  ;  and 
Hebxditt. 

8.  Sex. — ^niere  are  great  differences  in 
tiie  organs  and  functions  of  the  sexes,  and  ia 
conset^nence  a  great  contrast  in  their  pre- 
disposition to  disease.  The  female  is  more 
delicately  constructed  tlian  the  male,  and  ; 
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those  cfegana  which  the  two  sexes  possess  in 
common  differ  in  weight  and  in  '  fineness  * ; 
and  a  general  consideration  at  once  indicates 
that  the  female  is  less  fitted  than  the  male 
to  resist  many  exciting  causes  of  disease. 
This  is  particularly  evident  at  climacteric 
periods  of  life :  with  the  onset  of  puberty 
girls  BuSer  far  more  than  males,  and  especi- 
ally from  a  variety  of  reflex  spasmodic  dis- 
orders, which  require  but  little  provocation 
for  their  development.  All  the  phenomena 
classed  under  the  head  of  hysteria  often  occur 
at  this  period.  At  the  same  time,  and  shooitly 
afterwards,  there  is  a  tendency  to  nicer  of  the 
stomach,  to  persistent  constipation,  to  pecu- 
liar attacks  of  neuralgia — especially  of  the 
intercostal  nerves,  and  to  acute  rhemnatism, 
lapsing  into  the  subacute  or  chronic  kind. 
Ansmia  and  chlorosis  are  also  commonly 
met  with  at  the  period  of  pnberty,  and  if 
then  neglected  thepr  are  apt  to  persist,  and 
predispose  the  individual  still  more  to  dis- 
ease. Goitre,  too,  ia  more  prevalent  among 
females  than  among  males. 

Even  BO  early  as  the  period  of  puberty  the 
external  circumstances  of  the  sexes  di£for, 
and  on  this  depends,  in  a  certain  measure,  the 
difference  in  theirpredisposition.  Education, 
domestic  habits  and  customs,  ani,  above  all, 
occupation,  play  an  important  part,  and  these 
are  largely  influential  in  the  production  of  Uie 
diseases  just  mentioned.  But,  underlying 
these  outside  influences,  there  is  inherent  in 
the  sexes  a  difference  in  predisposition ;  for 
when  they  are  exposed,  as  often  happens,  to 
the  same  surroundings,  they  suffer  from 
widely  separated  diseases.  Males  are  more 
subject  to  epilepsy,  tetanus,  gout,  diabetes, 
locomotOT  ataxy,  pseudo-hyperbophic  paraly- 
sis, hsemophilia,  vesical  diseases,  and  acute 
lung-affections,  than  females.  The  list  shows 
that  occupations  which  involve  hard  mental 
and  bodily  work  and  constant  exposuie  ex- 
plain some  of  the  varieties  in  predisposition. 
It  is  probable  that  females  are  more  frequently 
ailing  than  mEdes,  but  very  often  their  ill- 
nesses are  associated  with  the  menstrual 
functions,  and  are  trifling  in  degree ;  and, 
though  more  males  are  bom  thaja  females, 
towards  the  later  years  of  life  the  average  of 
the  sexes  becomes  more  equally  balanced, 
or  even  reversed,  because  the  mortality  of 
males  is  greater  than  that  of  females.  It  is 
suflicient  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  pregnancy 
aad  lyin^-in  predispose  females  to  diseases 
from  whiob  males  are  entirely  exempt ;  and 
that  there  is  a  considerable  dirforence  in  the 
sexes  M  regards  venereal  afiectionB,  both  as  to 
predisposititm  and  the  effects  of  the  diseaaeB. 

4.  Age. — This  has  a  most  important  in- 
fluence as  a  predisposing  cause  of  disease. 
In  Wagner's  Manual  of  General  Pathology 
the  periods  of  age  are  thus  subdivided  : — 
(1)  Nursing  age  (infancy)  —from  birth  to  7tfa- 

10th  month. 
'  (2)  Childhood— fix>m  Ist  to  &id  dentition. 
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(8)  Boyhood — firom  2nd  dentitioa  to  puberty. 

(4)  Adolesoenoe—from  puberty  to  20th-&6th 

year. 

(5)  Eaily  manhood — from  25th  to  45th  jeaa. 

(6)  Later  manhood— from  45th  to  60th  year. 

(7)  Old  age — from  60th  onwarda. 

This  division  is  excellent,  but  in  no  defini- 
tion is  there  more  need  to  look  out  for  excep- 
tiooB  than  in  that  of  age.  The  term  age  is 
strictly  comparative;  some  individuals  are 
old  at  forty,  others  young  at  sixty.  Persons 
bH  with  regard  to  particular  organs  while 
yonng  in  years;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
others  acquire  an  increased  power  in  the 
same  as  years  advance,  of  which  the  brain 
affords  an  apt  illustration.  The  minor  organs 
of  tiie  body  betray  the  like  peculiarities,  and 
in  the  early  decay  of  teeth,  the  changeB  in 
the  hair  and  the  akin,  we  meet  with  indioa* 
tiooi  of  old  age  though  the  individuals  are 
young  in  years.  But,  generally,  the  predis* 
pocdti<mBof  the  young  and  old  are  stiiung  by 
Uudr  contrast.  The  young  are  exempt  from 
faOj  degenerati(m8,  whioh  are  so  eommon 
amongst  those  of  advanced  life,  and,  in  con* 
sequence,  many  diseases  amongst  them  are, 
caieri*  paribtu,  less  deadly ;  and  not  only 
does  age,  by  reason  of  the  changes  which 
naturally  oconr  as  life  goes  on,  predispose  to 
diBeasoibnt  all  outward  conditions  become 
changed.  Children — speaking  generally — 
are  apt  to  suffer  from  acute  catarrhal  affec- 
tions of  the  mneous  tracts,  glandular  diseases, 
^iu-diseasee,  tuberculosis  of  acute  type, '  scro* 
fida,'  inflammation  of  endo-  and  perioazdium, 
and  a  Tarieiy  of  oomplaintB  traceable  to  im- 
pnmer  feeding,  bad  ventilation,  overoiowding, 
and  to  hereditary  tendencies.  From  acute 
tuberculo^  the  aged  are  almost  entirely 
exempt,  and  in  them  the  manifestations  of 
hereditary  tendencies  are  observed  less  fre- 
quently than  in  the  young.  The  very  young 
and  the  very  old  are  equally  subject  to  bron- 
chial catarrh,  and  the  mortahty  from  this 
disease  at  each  extreme  of  life  is  exceedingly 
great.  Bnt  in  the  yonng  the  predisposition 
to  this  affection  is  almost  invariably  asso- 
ciated with  catarrh  of  the  intestinal  tract, 
and  diseases  which  indicate  a  general  con- 
stitntional  depression;  while  in  the  old  a 
predisposition  to  bronchial  catarrh  is  caused 
oy  a  d^enerative  change  in  the  lungs  them- 
auves,  or  in  the  air-^iassages.  I>nring  infancy 
the  nervous  system  is-rapidly  developing,  and 
during  this  stage  general  oonvulmons  and 
convulsive  disorders,  such  as  laryngismus 
stridnlus,  result  fcom  slight  forms  of  reflex 
irritation.  As  age  advances  the  tendency  to 
Bpasm  decreases,  and  convulsions  become 
much  less  marked.  The  nervous  system 
furnishes  other  illustrations  of  '  epochal ' 
diseases.  From  five  to  fifteen  chorea  is 
eonunon,  but  differs  from  convulsions  in 
the  grecter  frequency  with  -frhich  girls  are 
attacked  (three  to  one).  Hysteria  and  the 
various  sensations  and  vaso-motor  disorders 


which  characterise  the  climacteric  period  are 
also  largely '  epochal,'  and  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  famale  sex. 

Some  of  the  specific  diseases,  espedally 
measles,  scarlatina,  and  pertussis,  are  more 
common  amongst  children  than  adults,  which 
is  partly  explained  by  the  fao%  that  the  latter 
class  have  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  those 
diseases,  and  are  thus  proof  against  Hhem. 
Bickets  also  is  essentially  a  disease  of  in&noy 
and  early  childhood. 

The  onset  of  puberty  is  a  constant  source 
of  predisposition  to  disease,  for  with  it  oomes 
a  complete  transformation  in  the  mental  and 
physical  characters,  so  that  the  individual,  if 
not  very  carefully  watched,  deviates  firom 
even  the  most  perfect  health  into  a  perma- 
nent tendency  to  disease.  The  system  at 
this  period — especially  in  the  case  of  females 
— ^is  frequently  unable  to  bear  anything  which 
interrupts  or  interferes  with  its  activi^.  The 
generative  organs  undergo  great  changes,  and 
with  them  the  whole  moral  and  physical  nature 
is  altered.  At  this  period  of  life  there  is  a  pre- 
disposition to  both  bodily  and  mental  diseases ; 
and  though  constipation,  want  of  sleep,  and 
excessive  work  at  school,  especially  among 
girls,  are  important  factors  in  the  causation 
of  disease  at  this  time,  perversions  of  any 
organ  or  faculty  may  be  started,  and,  once 
started,  they  are  apt  to  continue;  so  that 
there  is  established,  literally,  a  permanent 
predisposition  to  disease,  and  this  predisposi- 
tion swells  very  largely  the  list  of  affections 
which  are  dealt  with  under  the  generic  term 
Hysteria.  Lung-affections — excepting  pure 
bronchitis — aze  more  common  at  and  shortly 
after  the  time  of  puberty  than  in  previous 
years ;  but,  excepting  in  the  instonce  of 
phthisis,  hereditary  tendencies  are  less  mani- 
fested than  during  childhood.  Even  here* 
ditaiy  epilepsy  is,  if  postponed  beyond  early 
years,  likely  to  be  postponed  to  the  period  of 
adult  life. 

As  iias  been  said,  the  degenerations  of 
organs  and  tissues  begin  to  show  with  much 
uncertainty,  but  after  the  fortieth  year  of  life 
we  almost  invariably  meet  with  one  or  other 
of  them.  Their  degree  and  their  conse* 
quences  vary  with  Uie  surroundings  of  the 
individual — with  bis  habits,  temperament, 
occapatiori,  and  like  influences.  23isease8  of 
the  Wge  vessels  are  especially  common  at 
this  epoch,  such  as  aneurysms  of  the  aorta 
and  of  the  large  arterial  trunks  in  the  ex- 
tremities. Henceforward  all  the  diseases 
peculiar  to  advancing  age  become  common. 
The  results  of  previous  disease  are  now 
declared  by  a  decided  predisposition  to  ex- 
citing causes  which  have  been  hitherto  with- 
stood. Old  age  is  a  relative  term.  A  man 
ia  old  and  predisposed  to  trifling  excitants 
because  his  lungs  have  lost  their  elasticity, 
or  his  brain  its  regularity  of  circulation,  or 
his  heart  its  vigour  :  in  each  of  these  cases, 
as  in  a  host  of  others,  the  predisposition  is 
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Btrictlj  one  of  degeneration — most  frequently 
of  the  vasoular  system.  Again,  inherited 
diseases  do  not  declare  themselTeB  m  some 
cases  till  the  later  years  of  life,  and  of  this 
carcinoma  is  a  striking  example.  The  old 
are  predisposed  to  lowering  diseases— low 
pneumonia  or  bronchitis ;  ai^  to  a  variety  of 
nervous  affections  which  the  vigorous  can  re- 
sist. In  short,  they  succumb  to  insigniBcaat 
exciting  causes,  because  of  the  general  or 
partial  decay  of  the  tissues  and  textures  of 
the  body. 

5.  latermaxriage. — Intermarriage  cer- 
tainly predisposes  to  disease,  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  how  far  its  predisposing  powers 
extend.  Hereditary  influences  are  thereby 
intensified.  If  the  practice  were  confined 
to  carefully  selected  cases,  some  advantage 
might  ensue.  Breeders  of  first-class  animfJs 
practise  intermarriage,  and  thereby  develop 
■peed,  quality,  and  endurance  in  the  offspring. 
It  is  beyond  question  that  this  praetioe  of 
breeders  of  racehorses  is  eminenUy  snooeas' 
ful  for  the  time,  but  it  by  no  means  foliows 
tiuJt  the  permanent  results  are  good.  We 
are  bound  to  look  not  only  to  the  immediate, 
but  to  the  ultimate  resoltH  of  intermarriage 
— in  shcat,  to  decide  whether  intermarriages 
predispose  to  disease,  to  the  injury  of  the 
community.  But  no  rule,  free  firom  excep- 
tion, can  be  laid  down  on  this  subject,  for 
beyond  all  doubt  many  intermarriages  have 
led  to  both  physical,  moral,  and  mental  ad- 
vantages. There  is  no  doubt  that  malforma- 
tions are  handed  down,  and  that  where  these 
are  marked  in  families  it  is  injudicious  for 
persons  to  intermarry.  Where  also  serious 
diseases,  such  asphthims,  insanity,  or  cancer, 
have  been  met  with  on  both  sides,  it  is  most 
advisaUe  that  intennairriage  should  not  take 
place. 

6.  Temperament.— Temperament  is  only 
of  importance  as  expressing  certain  inherited 
predispositions  to  disease.  It  is  not  in  itself 
either  a  predisposing  or  an  exciting  cause. 
Many  fonns  of  temperament  were  described 
by  the  older  writers.  According  to  them, 
persons  of  tanguine  temperament  are  disposed 
to  congestions  of  organs,  and  heemorrhages,  on 
eomparativelysmall provocation.  PhUgmaHo 
individuals  are  the  subjects  of  those  diseases 
which  are  readily  excited  by  want  of  mental 
and  bodily  energy  and  activity.  A  third  set 
belong  to  the  nervout  temperament;  such 
persons  are  easily  excited  and  eaeily  depressed, 
and  are  prone  among  other  diseases  to  hys- 
teria or  hypochondriasis.  Nervous  persons 
Buffor  quickly  from  delirium  and  other  brain- 
symptoms,  which  aggravate  and  render  dan- 
gerous an  otherwise  hopeful  malady.  In  the 
acute  specific  diseases  this  is  particularly 
manifested ;  nervoua  people  are  undoubtedly 
predisposed  to  them,  and  when  once  attacked 
are  unduly  liable  to  dangerous  complications. 
Practically  we  meet  with  '  mixed '  tempera- 
ments, though  one  may  especially  prevaiL 


On  the  whole,  much  confusion  might  be 
avoided  if  these  terms  were  altogether  dis- 
carded, and  the  connotation  of  each,  stated  in 
definite  langui^  expressing  what  is  actually 
observed  in  each  case,  substituted.  It  would 
then  be  evident  upon  how  sli^t  a  bads 
statements  regarding  temperament  are  often 
grounded.   Bee  Tehpbbaiibnt. 

7.  Climate. — This  includes  many  foctors, 
all  of  which  may  predispose  to  disease. 
Amongst  these,  the  influence  of  altitude,  mois- 
ture, temperature,  seaeon,  and  soil  will  be  con- 
sidered : —  (a)  AUitude,  Dwellers  in  moun- 
tainous legions  suffer  with  excessive  fre- 
quency fr<mi  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  from 
hernia,  though  the  causes  of  these  should  be 
more  properly  sought  under  '  occupation  ' 
than  '  climate.'  '  Mountain  sickness '  is 
wholly  dependent  on  barometric  pressure, 
and  is  only  rarely  met  with  below  a  level  of 
10,000  ft.  The  prevalence  of  both  malaria 
and  phthisis  is  almost  inversely  proportional 
to  the  height  d  the  district  above  tiie  sea- 
level.  Cholera  is  most  prevalent  in  valleys  and 
plains,  (b)  Moiiture.  D17  air  is  generally 
considered  less  provocative  of  bronchitis  than 
moist,  and  this  disease  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  moist  climate,  (c)  Temperature,  In  the 
tropics  various  endemic  fevers  prevail  which 
are  unknown  in  this  country,  for  they  cease 
to  exist  when  the  temperature  sinks  below  a 
certain  level  (about  60°  F.),  probably  be- 
cause the  micro-oif^anisms  concerned  in  their 
spread  are  unable  to  thrive  below  that  tem- 
perature. Frost  very  often  cuts  short  epi- 
demics in  our  own  country  in  like  manner. 
Particular  oi^iians  are  predi^osed  to  disease 
by  climate — ^the  liver  in  l^e  East  Indies,  Uie 
lungs  and  the  kidneys  in  re^^ons  where  the 
temperature  is  caprunoos.  Tropieal  heat  is 
essential  to  the  ezistenoe  of  yellow  fever, 
malaria,  and  dengue;  and  is  an  important 
fi&ctor  in  the  production  of  such  diseases  as 
cholera,  tropical  stomatitis,  dysentei^,  and 
hepatitis.  Heat  may  kill  suddenly,  as  m  sun- 
stroke and  heatstroke,  or  excite  cerebral  mis- 
chief just  short  of  deathf  especially  in  con- 
fined, ill-ventilated  places.  Long-continued 
heat  lowers  the  vital  powers,  and  may  excite 
such  slight  diseases  as  eczema  of  a  simple 
character,  or  such  grave  affections  as  in- 
fiammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 
Choleraic  attadcs  in  this  country  usually  are 
asBooiated  witii  exposure  to  immoderate  heat. 
((2)  Beaton.  The  influence  of  season  may  be 
resolved  into  the  influmoes  of  temperature, 
rainfitll,  and  prevalent  winds.  Animal  para- 
sitic diseases  are  more  prevalent  in  the 
summer.  Yellow  Cover,  malaria,  and  dengue 
are  rife  in  the  eummer  and  autumn,  when  the 
rainfall  is  heavy.  Deaths  from  lung-diseases 
are  most  numerous  in  the  winter,  and  from 
nervous  diseases  in  the  spring,  (e)  Soil.  No 
better  proof  \)f  the  tendency  to  disease 
dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  can  be 
given  than  that  yielded  by  the  many  careM 
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observfttioDs  which  have  showa  that  where 
a  proper  system  of  drainage  of  soil-water  is 
carried  out,  the  tendency  to  pulmonary 
diseases  is  very  greatly  diminished.  Clay 
soils  are  cold,  damp,  and  impermeable,  and 
&Tonr  diseases  aroused  by  tiieae  combined 
agencies ;  sandy  and  gravelly  soils  readily 
disin  themselves,  are  warm  and  dir,  and 
thoB  far  tend  to  protect  those  who  are  on 
them  against  disease.  Climates  an  also 
modified  by  trees,  rocks,  rivers,  lakes,  and 
other  phyncal  conditions.  Detritus  carried 
down  by  streams  and  deposited  along  their 
banks  or  at  their  estuaries,  has,  like  ground 
Testation  and  its  decay,  an  undoubted  pre- 
dispcMing  influence  in  the  spread  of  malaria. 
The  upturning  of  large  tracts  with  imperfect 
cultivation  is  also  frequently  followed  by  out- 
breaks of  malaria.  Particular  districts  also 
predispose  to  certain  diseases.  Cretinism  is 
most  common  in  close  valleys ;  urinary  cal- 
culus is  endemic  in  many  districts  of  Qreat 
Britain  and  elsewhere.  In  some  circum- 
scribed areas  in.  Scotland,  in  Norfolk,  and 
other  districts,  individuals  are  especially 
liable  to  stone. 

Fogs  in  large  cities  depress  most  people ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  many 
diseases  may  be  traced  to  a  predisposition 
which  '  bad  weather '  has  started.  Aloo- 
htdism  has  been  provoked  in  this  way.  It 
is  dear,  therefore,  that  under  the  head  of 
climate  there  are  many  combining  influences, 
which  affect  the  moral,  mental,  and  bodUy 
nature  of  individuals,  and  through  one  or  all 
may  predispose  to  disease.  In  this  country, 
and  probably  elsewbere,  those  who  dwell  on 
mountains  are  less  liable  to  disease  than 
the  dwellers  on  plains — marshy  plains  es* 
pecially.  New  comers  are  more  prone  to 
the  endemic  diseases  of  «  district  ^an  the 
natives.  The  best  instances  of  this  are  dysen- 
tery uid  malaria.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  it  is  not  climate  alone  which 
varies  the  predisposition  amongst  persons 
rending  in  different  regions ;  for  their  habits, 
diet,  and  social  conditions  differ  far  more 
than  the  climate  in  which  they  dwell,  and 
predisposition  to  disease  should  never  be 
ascribed  solely  to  climatic  conditions  unless 
accidental  influences  have  been  investigated 
and  eliminated.'    See  Climate. 

8.  Town  and  Country.— The  influences 
of  town  and  country,  as  predisposing  to  dis- 
ease, require  separate  consideration.  With 
them  may  be  considered  dwellings,  and  a 
vuiety  of  minor  sources  of  predisposition. 
The  mortality  of  country  districts  is  less 
than  that  of  towns,  but  towns  differ  in  this 

*  Imperfect  dxainwe  lewU  to  what  ue  popQlftrly 
known  m  '  damp  woUb  '  in  dweUisgs,  and  thns  pre- 
diffpoie*  to  palmoDBry  dieeaBea  Ijy  interfering  with 
TcntiUtioii— in  fact,  by  preventing  the  admisaion  of 
pare  tix  into  snch  dwwllngs.  Thistnitit  bean  out 
the  toachinga  we  have  derived  from  Dr.  Budianan'a 
iavwtigationB  at  Ely  and  elsewhere. 


I  respect  amongst  themselves.  The  health  of 
the  largest  city  in  Great  Britain,  for  example, 
compares  favourably  with  any  of  the  large 
manufacturing  towns  and  with  many  rural 
communities.  It  is  easy  to  imderatand  that 
differences  must  depend  on  the  occupation, 
food,  and  habits  of  the  people,  and  on  their 
external  surroundings— air,  light,  drainage, 
and  like  conditions.  In  lar^r  towns  occu- 
pations are  more  lowering  than  in  country 
districts ;  while  the  physical  and  mental 
strain  is  greater,  and  has  fewer  interraptions. 
Late  hoiirs,  intemperance,  and  prostitution 
prevail  in  towns ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
these  ills  are  less  frequent  in  the  more  remote 
districts.  In  towns  overcrowding  checks 
ventilation,  makes  drainage  difficult,  so  that 
subsoils  become  saturated,  clouds  the  atmo- 
sphere with  smoke  and  duet,  iatermingles 
the  sexes  (amongst  the  lower  classes),  so  that 
succeeding  generations  are  stunted  in  their 
development,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  ways 
predisposes  to  disease.  But  in  some  towns 
these  evils  have  been  obviated  by  sanitary 
measures,  and  as  a  consequence  towns  often 
predispose  less  than  country  districts  to 
diseases  due  to  defective  drainage  and  over- 
crowding. Some  startling  illustrations  of 
this  fact  have  occurred  since  sanitary  science 
has  been  acknowledged  to  be  of  national 
importance.  In  villages,  for  instance,  repu> 
tedly  '  model,'  epidemics  of  disease  associated 
with  defective  drainage  and  evil  domestic 
arrangements  have  decimated  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  virulence  of  these  epidemics  has  been 
greater  than  that  of  those  met  with  in  large 
towns.  The  latter  are  nowadays  for  the 
most  part  better  drained  than  country  dis- 
tricts ;  thus  milk-epidemics  of  typhoid  fever 
have  been  imported  into  large  cities  from 
isolated  &rms  where  the  dnunage  alone 
seemed  to  be  at  &ult.  Amongst  children, 
rickets,  scrofula,  tubercuIosiB,  and  choleraic 
diarrhcea  are  far  more  prevalent  in  town  than 
country  ;  and  the  more  crowded  the  popula. 
tion  the  greater  the  mortality  from  phthisis. 
I  The  mortality  amongst  ^oung  children  is  far 
t  greater  in  towns  than  m  country  districts. 
I  Adulterations  are  an  evil  in  large  oommuni- 
,  ties,  affecting  people  of  all  ages.  From  many 
I  of  these  country  districts  are  free.  Un- 
adulterated milk  is  now  as  easily  obtained  in 
towns  as  in  the  country.  80  while  dwellers 
in  the  country  may  have  bad  drainage  and 
bad  houses,  they  have  pure  air,  as  a  rule,  and 
every  opportunity  of  breathing  it  out  of  doors. 
Even  vie  aleohoused  drinks  in  many  country 
districts  are  home  made  and  hamuess  when 
compared  with  the  adulterated  raw  spirits 
taken  by  the  lower  classes  of  large  towns. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  dysentery  is  a 
disease  of  villages  rather  than  of  towns. 

9.  Hygienic  Conditiona.— One  of  the 
most  common  causes  of  disease  coming  under 
this  bead  is  want  of  cleanliness.  To  this  ia 
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due  a  variety  of  ekin-diseaaes,  such  as  eczema 
of  the  scalp  in  children,  and  diseaseB  caused 
hy  pedicub.  It  interferes  with  the  functions 
of  the  skin  generally,  and  by  it  even  a  com- 
mon cold  is  modified.  Clothing  is  a  part  of 
the  sa^eet  Insoffieieiit,  improper,  or  exoes- 
sive  clothing  are  most  important  sources  of 
predisposition,  amonKSt  the  rich  as  well  as 
unongst  the  poor;  for,  though  the  climate 
of  this  country  is  so  variable,  corresponding 
adaptations  of  dress  are  for  the  most  part 
neglected.  Clothing  is  used  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  heat,  which  occurs  in  three  ways — ^by 
radiation,  conduction,  and  evaporation ;  and 
a  proper  adaptation  should  prevent  undue 
loss  of  heat,  ektlowing  for  the  escape,  instead 
of  ensuring  the  condensation,  of  the  secretions 
from  the  skin,  and  should  be  sufficiently 
loose  to  permit  the  movement  of  the  limbs 
and  thorax.  Non-oondnoting,  lowely  woven, 
flexible  materials  are  dearly  the  beet  adapted 
fivthiB  purpose.  Negilect  of  these  require- 
ments iBlargelyinatramental  intheoauBation 
of  disease,  particularly  in  young  women  of 
our  large  towns.  A  very  conmion  cause  of 
predisposition  to  disease  is  neglect  of  proper 
bedding.  Deficient  ventilation  and  over- 
crowding are  prolific  sources  of  muchief. 
Overcrowding  andiusufficient  ventilation  are 
among  the  greatest  evils  of  our  chief  cities 
and  towns ;  and  not  only  is  it  in  their  homes 
and  workshops  that  populations  are  over- 
crowded, but  in  their  places  of  recreation  and 
of  religious  worship.  Briefly  it  may  be  said 
that  overcrowding  predisposes  to  moral,  men- 
tal, and  physical  ueterioration ;  to  all  com- 
munioable  dieehses,  including  all  septic  and 
parasitie  oonditionB,  and  especially  to  typhus 
fever  and  tubercle ;  to  pulmonary  affsetionB ; 
and  to  a  variety  of  nervous  diseases.  By 
lowering  the  morals  of  populati<nis  it  in- 
creases all  other  predispositions,  and,  in 
£Eu:t,  passes  into  an  active  exciting  cause  of 
disease. 

10.  Ooonpatlon.— Occupation  acts  in  two 
ways  as  a  &ictor  in  the  production  of  disease. 
(1)  It  may  expose  the  worker  to  certain  dele- 
terious iimuences  which  are  themselves  ex- 
citing causes  of  disease.  Of  this  class  the 
best  illustration  is  furnished  by  workers  in 
poisonous  substances,  such  as  antimony, 
arsenic,  copper,  brass,  lead,  mercury,  mineral 
acids,  phosphorus,  and  indiarubber.  Turners, 
knifia-grindem,  and  stone-masons  goffer  from 
inflammatoiry  diseases  of  their  air-passages 
and  lungs,  induced  by  the  inhalation  of  fine 
particles  resulting  from  their  irork.  Corns, 
ehronio  inflammatory  nodules,  and  -rarious 
deformities  are  produced  in  thiose  whose  oo- 
eupation  involves  constant  pressure  on  any 
one  part.  Shoemakers  and  chair-makers 
illustrate  this  statement,  the  latter  presenting 
a  characteristic  com  and  subjacent  pleural 
thickening  in  the  first  right  interspace. 

(2)  Occupation  has  a  still  wider  predispos- 
ing influence.   The  general  health  may  be 


lowered,  and  the  resisting  power  diminished, 
by  the  conditions  of  life  in  which  many  occu- 
pations are  carried  on.  Among  these  are 
(a)  the  ifreathinff  of  viHaied  air  due  to  over- 
crowdizig  or  to  deficient  ventilation;  (b)  de- 
ficient exereiee ;  (c)  ex)uuutioH,  physical  or 
mental,  from  overwork;  (d)  the  excetnve 
ute  of  partiealar  parts  of  the  body  ;  (e)  eX' 
pottire  to  cold  and  wet,  or  to  excessive 
changes  of  temperature  ;  (/)  improper  or 
irregular  feeding;  (g)  or,  on  the  contrary, 
absence  of  adequate  employment.  These  in- 
fluences are  often  combined  and  their  effects 
proportionately  increased. 

Physical  overwork  is  often  conjoined  with 
exposure  and  improper  or  irregular  food- 
supply,  and  the  combination  has  a  marked 
efiect.  It  has  so  predisposed  armies  to  dis- 
ease that  their  ranks  have  been  decimated 
by  &v«>,  pneumonia,  and  bronchitis,  &c 
more  thux  by  actual  fighting.  Not  a  few 
medical  men  have  been  afifeoted  by  the  otm- 
tagia  of  the  aeate  speeiflo  diseases,  beeanse 
when  exposed  to  them  the^  were  worn  out 
by  bodily  and  mental  exertion,  and  by  pro- 
tracted fastiug. 

Many  other  illustrations  might  be  (pven. 
Soldiers  are  most  liable  to  thoracic  aneurysm 
and  sunstroke ;  and  young  women  with  np 
fixed  employment,  or  exhausted  from  over- 
work and  anxiety,  to  hysteria.  A  coachmaa 
who  uses  for  many  hours  his  pectoral  mus- 
cles in  driving,  sufiers  chiefly  in  them  when 
he  has  an  attack  of  musoulur  rheumatism. 

Many  of  the  diseases  mainly  dependent  on 
occupation  may  be  avoided  or  alleviated  by 
oarenil  attention  to  hygienic  precautions. 

11.  Air.— The  question  of  air  has  already 
been  alluded  to,  in  oonadering  climate, 
oeoapation,  town  and  country,  ovennowding, 
Ac,  and  it  is  scwely  necessary  to  dnrw 
much  more  on  its  eetiological  effects.  Air 
influences  the  predisposition  to  disease  ac- 
cording to  its  degree  of  rare&ction,  moisture 
or  dryness,  warmth  or  coldaess,  and  the 
impurities,  mechanical  or  chemical,  which 
may  adulterate  it.  In  the  article  Cuhatb 
many  of  these  atmospheric  conditions  are 
folly  dwelt  upon,  and  their  tendencies  ex- 
plained. Impurities  in  the  air  are  exceed- 
ingly prevalent;  and  mechanical  substances 
suspended  in  it  can  excite  irritable  conditions 
of  the  air-passages  which  may  pass  on  to 
inflammation,  and  even  destruction,  of  the 
lungs.  Pharyngeal  and  laryngeal  afEections 
area  common  consequence  of  these  impurities, 
and  occur  largely  amongst  certain  classes 
whose  occupation  loads  the  air  with  fine  parti- 
cles as  already  described.  There  is  scarcely  a 
mineral  used  in  the  arts  which  cannot,  by 
inhalation,  excite  or  predispose  to  disease. 
The  air  may  also  be  rendered  impure  by 
chemical  agencies,  and  the  moment  the 
normal  proportion  of  its  elements  is  disturbed 
it  becomes  a  source  of  disease.  Excess  of 
carbonic  acid  is  especially  an  element  of 
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nuHchief — eaoaing  headache,  dyspepsia,  and 
nerrous  depression.  The  presence  of  am< 
monia  and  of  sulphiiretted  hydrogen  is 
attended  by  like  resolts.  The  hnman  economy 
is,  however,  so  framed  that  its  organs  can 
often  very'  ra^odly  throw  off  the  evil  effects 
of  these  gases  when  breathed  in  ovenrowded 
rooms,  BO  that  no  peimaneBt  mischief  is 
eetablisfaed.  Poisoned  air  plays  a  part  in  the 
production  of  tubercle,  ansomia,  uid  lowered 
conditions  generally ;  but  it  is  an  incomplete 
comprehension  of  the  causes  of  these  condi- 
tions to  set  down  all  to  this  one.  The  air, 
also,  may  be  poisoned  by  other  gaseSf  sooh  as 
cuburetted  hydrc^en. 

The  atmoephere  is  modified  by  currents — 
sometimes  to  the  relief^  sometimes  to  the 
damage  of  mankind.  Winds  can  remove 
sources  of  contagion — they  can  'clear  the 
air.'  But  accordii^  to  many  authorities 
they  can  also  bring  contagion  into  localities. 
Cholwa  and  other  diseases  have,  it  is  said, 
fiillowed  aerial  currents,  that  ia»  have  been 
carried  1^  them.  The  inflnmee  of  winds 
apcm  health  varies  with  the  individnal  eon- 
eemed.  Some  persons  are  invigorated  by 
warm  south-westerly  breezes.  A  north- 
easterly wind  will  stimulate  the  eneigy  of 
one  pereon,  but  reduce  another  to  a  condition 
of  abject  misery.  The  colder  winds  generally 
exert  their  tonic  action  to  most  advanture 
during  the  middle  periods  of  life.  .  Whue 
easterly  winds  prevail,  acute  Inng.diseases 
prevail,  pariieolarly  in  the  aged.  £czematons 
conditions  often  owe  ^bmr  origin  to  the  same 
cause. 

12.  FrevioTUBDlBeasa— Frevionsdisease 
often  predisposes  to  the  same  or  to  some 
other  affection,  and  no  clinical  history  is  of 
vahw  onless  it  includes  an  account  of  former 
ilhieBses.  In  difficult  and  doubtful  cases  a 
true  statement  of  these  often  gives  the  clue 
to  diagnosis,  and  even  patients  themselves  are 
alive  to  the  value  set  upon  an  accurate 
acoount  of  their  life-ailments.  An  attack  of 
croupouB  pneumonia  predisposes  to  recnr- 
rence,  especially  during  the  three  months 
succeeding  the  attack;  and  it  may  leiive 
behind  a  predisposition  extending  fiir  beyond 
the  original  disease.  Chorea,  acute  rheuma- 
tism, tonsillitis,  malarial  fevers,  and  epilepsy 
tend  to  recur,  as  also  do  the  ordinary  con- 
vulsions of  children;  but  in  all  these  and 
many  other  cases  it  ia  difficult  to  estimate 
'the  exact  part  played  by  derived  predisposi- 
tion, because  in  all  the  primary  predisposition 
may  be  the  mun  agent  in  the  subsequent 
attacks.  In  practicil  medicine  it  is  distinctly 
recognised  that  certain  diswinnn  predispose  to 
disease,  and  in  their  case  recurrence  is,  very 
prc^wrl^jjealonaly  guarded  against.  Pertussis 
is  supposed  to  predispose  to  measles,  and 
vie*  vergd.  There  is  distineUy  a  connexion 
between  chorea,  rheumatism,  and  scarlet 
fever,  and  these  diseases  may  follow  one  an- 
other  in  any  order.  Again,  previous  disease 
M 


maif  leave  behind  pathological  conditions 
which  remain  in  abeyance,  until  excited  by 
causes  which  the  healthy  individual  could 
readily  vrithstand.  Pertussis  often  ends,  to 
all  appearances,  &vourably,  but  aiterwards 
the  patients  may  suffer  from  severe  Inng- 
afbetioDB,  nprai  trifling  exposure  to  exoitu^ 
influences.  Caseated  or  calcified  tubendee 
in  ^e  lungs  may  after  a  long  period  of 
quiescence  excite  acute  phthi^;  hepatic 
mischief  followed  by  coUection  of  gall-stoneB 
in  the  gall-bladder  may  cause  peritonitis  and 
other  diseases.  Slight  complaints  are  even 
more  marked  in  their  predisposing  powers 
than  serious  diseases.  On  the  other  hand, 
prdviouB  disease  sometimes  protects  indivi- 
duals and  commimities ;  for  example,  vaccina- 
tion can  save  nations  from  the  most  terrible 
of  epidemics — small-pox.  In  the  case  of 
scurlet  fever,  typhus,  pertussis,  measles,  Ac, 
an  almost  perfect  immunity  is  acquired  by 
those  who  nave  already  suffered  fr^  them. 
Of  oonrse,  as  with  nn^-pox.  no  one  denies 
thatseeond  attacks  of  these  diseases  do  oeonr, 
but  such  attacks  are  whoUy  exceptional. 

18.  Uental  and  Horal  Conditdons.— 
Bad  news  may  cause  sudden  death,  or,  short 
of  this,  may  interfere  with  the  functions  of 
particular  organs.  Sudden  mental  worry 
may  excite  dangerous  interference  with  diges- 
tion, or  start  an  abnormal  cardiac  rhythm. 
Fright  has  turned  the  hair  white  within  a  few 
days  or  hours  in  healthy  persons.  Mental 
and  moral  shock  may  check  or  increase  the 
flow  of  urine,  and,  in  fEict,  may  affect  all 
the  excreting  and  secreting  organs  of  the 
economy.  Mental  overwork  may  excite  cere- 
bral  symptoms  of  a  dangerous  and  even  fatal 
nature,  probably  dependent  upon  a  general 
inflammatory  hyperemia.  It  may  uao  in- 
crease the  predisposition  to  tubercular  menin* 
gitis.  Undue  or  sudden  emotional  disttirb- 
ances  can  excite  serious  mischief,  just  aa  tfae^ 
can  predispose  to  it.  Again,  the  mind  is 
affected  by  imitative  influences ;  thxu  a  single 
hysterical  patient  may  arouse  in  others  symp- 
toms almost  identicu  with  her  own.  The 
snhject  of  the  direct  influence  of  the  mental 
and  moral  state  on  disease  is,  however,  too 
wide  to  be  here  dwelt  upon. 

14.  External  Fbysical  ConditdonB.^ 
These  are  very  numerous  as  exciting  causes  of 
disease.  Violent  or  over-exertion  may  cause 
hemise,  hivmorrhages,  as  from  the  vessels  of 
the  lungs,  eerebral  congestions,  and  even 
ruptures  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  and  in  one 
(Mr  all  of  these  cases  lead  directly  to  death. 
Over-exertion  with  the  voice  maybe  followed 
by  pharyngitis  or  laryngitis.  Syncope  has 
occurred  in  the  most  healthy  from  violent 
exertion  in  hiU-climbing,  in  boat-racing, 
walking  and  running  matches,  &c.,  acute 
dilatation  of  the  ventricles  probably  occurring. 
In  less  marked  cases  an  'irritable  heart* 
may  result.  Various  forme  of  direct  injury 
are  frequent  causes  of  disease. 
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16.  Gold  and  Chill.— Cold  carried  to 
excess  ma.y  prove  fatal  at  once.  The  in* 
fluences  of  severe  cold  are  described  under 
its  own  heading,  aad  it  is  only  with  the 
diseases  excited  by  cold  in  the  everyday 
acceptation  of  these  terms  that  we  shaJl 
deal  here.  See  Cold,  Effects  of  Severe  or 
Extreme. 

Cold  is  the  most  common  cause  of  disease 
in  temperate  climates,  especially  in  the 
changeable  olimate  of  this  country.  It  can 
excite  disease  directly,  and  can  affect  prob- 
ably all  the  organs  of  the  body,  causing 
either  disturbed  nmction  or  organio  misohie^ 
Cold,  when  severe,  eonfo«ots  the  vessels; 
interiEBroB  with  the  circulation,  and  all  vital 
activity ;  and  in  this  way  may  cause  death. 
But  it  is  with  moderate  degrees  of  cold  we 
have  chiefly  to  deal.  A  momentary  exposure 
to  a  cold  draught  is  as  frequent  an  excitant 
of  disease  as  general  exposure  for  a  long  time. 
A  cold  draught  playing  on  the  cheek  may 
cause  facial  paralysis,  sore-throat,  or  bron- 
chitis ;  that  is  to  say,  cold  applied  locally  may 
excite  disease  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its 
application  or  in  distant  organs..  It  is  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  cold  may  act  in  several 
ways:  (1)  it  may  interfere  with  circulation ; 
(2)  it  may  affect  the  extremities  of  nerves 
and  excite  disease  by  reflex  action ;  or  (8)  it 
may  cheek  secretions  of  the  skin,  the  mucous 
membranes,  or  other  parts. 

We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that  diseases 
of  the  throat,  larynx,  and  lungs  are  frequently 
excited  by  cold.  Bronchitis  and  pneumonia 
are  its  most  common  results ;  and  as  the  young 
and  the  old  are  less  capable  of  enduring  cold 
than  adults,  its  results  are,  in  their  case,  more 
freqnenUy  fatal.  Diarrhoea,  renal  diseases, 
coni^stion  of  the  liver,  acute  and  chronic 
rheumatism,  simple  dyspepsia,  and  a  host  of 
other  affections,  are  traceable  in  many  in- 
stances  only  to  cold.  Predisposition  has  much 
to  do  with  the  effects  of  cold :  some  individuals 
suffer  from  one  form  of  disease  when  exposed 
to  it,  others  feom  entirely  different  affections. 
In  some,  '  a  common  cold '  is  most  evidenced 
by  severe  muscular  pains  and  fever,  in  others 
by  a  nasal  discfaa^e,  in  others  by  headache, 
imd  so  on.  Some  persons  never  8n£Eer  from 
'  cold  *  without  having  an  attack  of  herpes 
labialie ;  and  some  are  most  prone  to  *  catch 
cold '  whenever  the  weather  suddenly  becomes 
warm.  Numerous  similar  idiosyncrasies 
might  be  given.  The  effects  of  cold  should 
always  be  considered  in  almost  all  predis- 
posing causes  of  disease.  '  Cold '  is  a  vague 
term  and  not  thoroughly  understood;  there 
is,  therefore,  all  the  more  reason  why,  when 
it  comes  imder  consideration  in  individual 
cases,  its  precise  effects  should  bo  most  care- 
fully considered  and  recorded. 

10.  Pouons. — Poisonous  gases  are  power- 
ful excitants  of  disease,  and  so  are  poisons 
generally,  whether  animal,  vegetable,  or 
inorganic.   They  may  kill  quickly,  or  excite 


a  disease  of  long-e(Hitinued  or  even  perm 
nature. 

17.  Diet. — Food  and  drink  may  b;y 
abuse  excite  disease,  and  gluttony  is  a 
tainly  an  excitant  as  drunkenness,  tl 
this  fact  is  often  lost  sight  ot  Excess  o 
does  not  refer  simply  to  the  quantity  1 
but  to  its  quality — its  nature,  richnea 
the  times  when  it  is  taken.  Exce»»  oj 
overloads  the  stomach,  makes  calls  u] 
which  it  cannot  meet,  and  dyspepsia  : 
result.  Excess  of  food,  if  digested,  cl 
the  blood  with  materials  not  demaudi 
the  economy,  and  disease  of  excretory  o 
or  fatty  degenerations  may  thus  be  ei 
Want  of  food,  by  diminiuiing  the  rei 
porror,  also  predisposes  to  disease,  aa 
pneumonia  and  bronchitis.  When  the  p 
proportiom  of  the  elementt  of  too 
neglected,  disease  resnlta,  as  e.g.  scurvy 
deficiency  of  fresh  vegetables.  Bicket 
cording  to  Dr.  Cheadle,  is  due  to  want  i 
while  gout  is  often  provoked  by  a  largely 
genous  diet,  and  diabetes  by  an  excesi 
saccharine  one.  Particular /oodt  wiH  i 
diately  excite  violent  gastric  catarrhs  in 
individuals,  while  others  can  bear  then 
fectly  well.  Clotted  lumps  of  casein  or  st 
foods  may  irritate  the  ^imentary  canal 
infant,  as  well  as,  from  their  indigestil 
aflEordnononriahment.  Many  deaths  asi 
to  'oonsomptive bowels'  are  due  to  tins  i 
Putrid  food  is  an  active  poisan.  Certain 
of  Jith  are  pcnsonous  in  themselTea,  ai 
may  be  shell-fish  and  crustaceans. 
Bothriocephalus  latus  enters  the  body  th 
the  flesh  of  the  pike ;  and,  accordii 
Hutohinsoxtjleprosy  is  derived  from  saltei 
Diseased  rye  produces  ergotism,  and  die 
maize  pellagra.  Flesh  frx>m  animals  suf 
from  '  trembles,*  is  beUeved  to  give  r 
'milk  sickness';  trichinosis  and  the  coe 
forms  of  tape-worm  result  from  the  ingt 
of  beef  or  pork  affected  with  the  parti 
parasite  in  question;  and  some  ^egi 
foods  laden  with  salts  of  lime  have 
supposed  to  cause  urinary  calcuh. 
and  milk  are  prolific  sources  of  mia 
through  the  impurities  they  so  often  coi 
The  drinking-waters  of  large  towni 
usually  derived  fccm  rivers,  and  filtrat 
not  a  sufficient  purification ;  or,  if  obt 
from  a  purer  source,  they  may  become 
taminated  in  transit  or  stwage,  so  that  di 
may  be  excited  by  their  use,  especially  ty 
fever.  Scarlet  fever,cholera,  and  malaria 
according  to  some,  been  traced  to  the 
source.  Many  parasites  thus  find  enti 
e.g.  the  ova  of  the  Tsenia  solium  (de\ 
ing  in  the  cystic  stage),  Distoma  hei 
bium,  Ankylosttuna  duodenale,  Filaria 
guinis  hominis,  and  Guinea-worm.  Hyi 
may  be  derived  from  the  same  source,  oi 
veyed  directly  to  the  food  frcmi  the  m 
fieces  of  an  infected  dog.  Diarrhoea,  d 
tery.  Oriental  boU,  and  various  fam 
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metallic  poiBoning  (lead,  copper,  arsenic, 
junc,  and  mercury)  sometimes  owe  their  pre- 
sence to  the  minute  qnantitiflB  taken  in  drink- 
ing-water.  Qoltre  and  cretinism  have  been 
attributed  to  inorganic  impurity  in  water. 
Alcohol  is  a  most  estenaive  source  of  disease : 
it  eaoses,  when  taken  in  excess,  cerebral,  gas- 
tric, intestinal,  hepatic,  and  renal  oflElBetions, 
and  can  lower  the  system  bo  far  as  to  pre- 
dispoce  to  other  diseases.  See  iajoo-OavaM.; 
Ehtozoa;  and  Poisonous  Food. 

18.  Bpidemio  Diseases,  Coatagioii, 
Kalaria,  Faxaaites.  and  Growths  are 
treated  ot  under  smarate  headings.  It  is 
now  generally  established  that  the  diseases 
known  as  the  acute  specific  diseases  are  mostly 
direct  consequences  of  some  contaginm.  So 
among  the  most  common  exciting  causes  of 
disease  we  must  class  the  contagia  of  the 
several  favers,  of  syphilis,  tubercle,  and  many 
others.  See  Contaoion  ;  Pebsonai.  Health  ; 
and  PuBUO  Health. 

J.  Pbabsoh  Ibvihe. 

H,  MOMTAaCB  MUBBAT. 

DZ8BABB,  Classifioation  c^— Varknu 
dassifieations  of  diseasee,  at  systems  of  noso- 
logy, have  been  adopted  by  different  writers, 
but  it  is  beyond  the  province  of  this  work  to 
discnss  these  arrangements,  neither  of  which 
fulfils  all  that  is  required,  or  can  be  regarded 
as  satiB&otory.  All  that  can  be  done  here  is 
to  point  out  the  characters  upon  which  the 
chief  divuions  of  diseases  are  founded. 

The  first  classification  deserving  of  men- 
tion is  that  into  (1)  Genenl  and  (2)  IiocaL 
General  diseases  include  those  in  which 
tile  whole  system  is  involved  from  the  com- 
mencement, and  it  comprehends  as  sub- 
divisions :  (a)  The  cxuie  ^edfie  f  evert,  and 
certun  other  diseases  dne  to  the  introdaetion 
of  some  special  morbifie  agent  into  the  body 
from  viubnt,  or  in  some  instanoes  developed 
within  the  system — for  example,  typhiu  and 
typhoid  fevers,  scarlatina,  small- pox,  malarial 
fevers,  hydrophobia,  syphilis,  pynmia,  and 
septiciemia.  (&)  The  so-o&lled  conetituHonai, 
etuhectie,  diatheUc,  or  hlood-diaeaaet,  some 
of  which  seem  to  depend  upon  the  production 
of  deleterious  elements  within  the  system, 
which  are  capable  of  recognition,  such  as 
rheumatism  and  gout;  while  others  are 
independent  of  any  such  obvious  pathological 
eaofee,  but  are  supposed  to  be  severally 
associated  with  a  peculiar  dyscrasia  or 
dia&esis — for  instance,  cancer,  tuberculosis, 
•eorvy.  rickets.  Iiocal  diseases  are  those 
which  primarily  afiiaet  partienlar  organs  or 
lissnea,  eadi  bemg  liaUe  to  its  own  peculiar 
lesions.  Tbtu  we  have  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
heart,  stomaeh,  Uver,  kidneys,  brain,  uid  the 
other  organs;  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
serous  or  fibro-serous  membranes,  skin, 
peiioetenm,  bone,  and  other  structures. 
This  division  into  general  and  local  diseases 
is  nsefol  within  proper  limits,  bat  it  mnst  be 


remembered  that  general  maladies  ore  often 
revealed  or  accompanied  by  local  lesions,  and 
that  complaints  which  are  originally  local 
often  more  or  less  speedily  set  up  general 
disturbance.  Moreover,  it  is  still  a  question 
whether  some  maladies  are  to  be  regarded  as 
general  or  local  in  the  first  instance.  See 
SmuBTBT.  ZH  Belatioh  to  Disease. 

Anotiier  division  of  diseases,  which  applies 
more  particularly  to  those  which  are  of  a 
local  nature,  is  into  (1)  Organic  or  Btruo- 
tnial,  and  (2)  FunotionaL  These  tenns 
are  self-explanatory,  the  former  implying 
that  there  is  some  organic  change  in  the 
affected  part,  which  we  can  discover  and 
demonstrate ;  the  latter  indicating  that  there 
is  mere  functional  disorder,  which  is  indepen- 
dent of  any  recognisable  lesion.  That  there 
are  structural  changes  in  many  affections 
which  are  regarded  as  functional,  u,  however, 
highly  probable,  though  oor  means  of  obser- 
vation are  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  enable 
us  to  detect  them.  In  connexion  with  each 
organ,  a  special  dassifieation  of  its  individnid 
complaints  under  one  or  other  of  these 
primary  headings  is  usually  adopted,  this 
subdivision  depending  upon  the  affections  to 
which  the  ps^oular  organ  is  liable.  As 
illustrations  cf  functional  disorders  may  be 
mentioned  disturbed  action  of  certain  oi^^ans. 
as  of  the  heart,  causing  palpitation ;  derange- 
ment of  the  secretory  or  excretory  functions, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  stomach,  liver,  or 
kidneys;  and  many  nervous  disorders. 
Organic  diseases  are  exemplified  by  inflam- 
mation and  its  consequences ;  alterations  in 
growth  and  development ;  degenerations ; 
malformations;  and  new-growths.  In  this 
work  it  has  not  been  deemed  advisable  to 
describe  the  diseases  of  the  several  oi^;ans 
according  to  any  definite  soientifio  arrange- 
ment, but  in  some  cases  an  a^habetioal  order 
has  been  adopted,  while  in  others  individual 
writers  have  had  free  seope  to  classify  tihe 
affections  of  a  particular  organ  according  to 
their  own  judgment. 

Again,  diseases  may  be  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  causation  and  mode  of  origin. 
Thus  they  are  divided  into :  (1)  Hereditary, 
or  those  which  are  transmitted  either  directly 
from  parents  to  children,  or  indirectly,  as  the 
result  of  a  family  taint ;  and  (2)  Acqnixed, 
or  those  which  are  developed  anew  in  per- 
sons free  from  hereditary  taint.  When  a 
morbid  condition  exists  at  birth,  it  is  said  to 
be  CongenitaL  Other  divisions,  founded 
on  an  letiologieal  basis,  are  into :  (1)  Contiu 
gions  or  Infisotious,  and  (2)  Hon-oon^ 
tagiouB ;  and  into  (1)  Specie,  or  those 
diseasea  which  arednetoaspeoifle  cause,  aud 
(2)  Hon-speoiflo. 

There  are  other  classifications  of  diseases, 
which  need  only  be  mentioned  here.  Thus, 
according  to  their  intensity  and  duration, 
they  are  sud  to  be :  (1)  Aoute ;  (2)  Sub- 
acute; or  (8)  Ohronic.  Another  arrange- 
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ment,  founded  on  their  mode  of  progress,  is 
into :  (1)  Continuoiu ;  (2)  Penodioal,  or 
affections  which  come  on  at  more  or  less 
definite  intervals ;  (8)  Faroxysm&I,  or  those 
which  are  characterised  by  sadden  or  acnte 
paroxysms ;  and  (4)  Beoarrent,  or  diseases 
whidh  tend  to  recur.  Lastly,  aoeording  to 
their  mode  of  ^sbribotion  amongst  commnni- 
ties  or  in  districts,  oompliunte  are  said  to  be : 
(1)  Sporadic :  (2)  Bpidemio ;  (8)  Ende- 
mio  ;  and  (4)  Pandemio.  The  meanings  of 
these  terms  are  defined  under  their  several 
headings,  but  they  are  sufficiently  fiuniliar 
as  indicating  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the 
diseases  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 

With  regard  to  the  classification  of  diseases 
which  is  likely  to  be  permanently  adopted  in 
the  fiitnre  for  general  use,  it  is  probaMe  that 
this  will  be  fonnded  on  a  pathological  basis, 
and  that,  as  onr  knowledge  of  morbid  con- 
ditions and  processes  becomes  more  extensive, 
ooetirate,  and  definite,  it  may  become  possiUe 
to  astaUidi  a  system  of  nosology  which  will 
be  both  scdentino  and  practically  nsefiil. 

FSKOBUCK  T.  BOBESTB. 

DISEASE,  Diagnosis  of  (3td,  apart; 
and  yumtFKm,  I  know).— Stmom.  :  Fr.  Dia- 
gnoae ;  Ger.  JHagnoM* 

Defihitiok. — Diagnosis  is  the  art  of  re- 
cognising the  presence  of  disease,  and  of 
distinguishing  different  diseases  firom  each 
other.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  result 
obtained. 

GEintBAi.  CoNSiDEBATioNS.— The  general 
principles  only  of  diagnosis  will  be  here  dis- 
cussed. Special  diagnoact  will  be  treated 
of  in  connexion  with  the  several  diseases  to 
which  they  have  reference. 

In  many  respects  diagnosis  is  a  subject  of 
great  interest  and  importance.  I^t,  in  a 
sdentifie  point  of  view,  it  is  essential  that  all 
knowledge  should  be  accurate.  Secondly, 
aocnracy  of  diagnosis,  founded  upon  a  sound 
pathology,  enables  us  to  firame  a  scientific 
classification  of  disease  in  its  diverse  forms. 
Thirdly,  it  is  by  an  accurate  determination 
of  the  nattu^  of  the  disease  which  may  be 
present  in  any  given  case  that  we  ore  able 
to  anticipate  its  course,  and  to  employ  the 
right  kind  of  remedies  in  its  treatment.  It 
is  imperfection  of  diagnosis  which  leads  in 
many  instances  to  an  under-estimate  of  the 
value  of  therapeutical  agents ;  for  when  the 
nature  of  a  disease  is  mistaken  we  are  led  to 
employ  impnmer  and  nnsnitable  remedies, 
the  failure  ot  which  is  then  erroneously 
attributed  to  the  ineffleieney  of  Uie  agents, 
and  not  to  the  unfitness  of  the  treatment 
employed.  If  our  diagnosis  had  been  correct 
or  complete,  the  remedy  employed  would 
more  often  have  had  the  desired  effect. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis  we  must 
study  the  phenomena  or  characters  of  each 
individual  case,  and  then  trace  its  connexion 
with  those  groups  of  symptoms  which  have 


been  previously  recognised  and  described  as 
belonging  to  special  or  distinct  classes  of  dis- 
ease.' Assommg  that  the  classification  has 
been  already  made,  we  proceed  to  deal  with 
the  means  which  enable  us  to  identify  each 
individual  case,  and  to  connect  it  with  pre- 
viously dassified  forms  of  ^sease. 

Means  or  DuaHosm.— 1^  obtain  aocnracy 
in  diagnosis  we  most  be  inreparad  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  several  fbnns  and  the 
varieties  which  disease  assumes;  we  must  be 
fomilior  also  with  the  functions  and  structure 
of  the  several  organs  of  the  body  in  health. 
It  is  by  observing  and  comparing  the  changes 
wrought  by  disease  in  these  mnctions  and 
structures  that  we  are  enabled  to  discover 
the  presence  of,  and  to  determine  the  natnre 
oi^  the  morbid  process  going  on.  In  forming, 
then,  a  diagnosis  in  any  particular  case,  the 
physician  must,  as  far  as  possible,  keep  in 
view  the  real  or  the  ideal  condition  of  the 
patient  in  a  state  of  health.  He  must  endea- 
vour to  place  him  in  as  naturid  a  position  as 
may  be,  and  as  little  disturbed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  his  attendant,  or  by  external  cir- 
cumstances, as  possible.  The  physician  must 
lihen  obtain  a  history  from  the  patient  him- 
self or  from  others  of  the  incidence  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  and  having  done  this  he  must  proceed 
to  investigate  for  himself  the  condition  of  the 
patient. 

1.  PreviouM  hittory  of  the  patient. — The 
history  implies  of  course  a  statement  of  the 
age  and  sex  of  the  patient,  as  of  his  home  and 
his  employment— each  of  which  may  have  a 
special  relation  to  disease.  It  should  also  in- 
clude an  inquiry  into  the  antecedent  genera- 
tions of  the  patient,  and  how  far  he  may 
have  any  proclivity  to  congenital  disease  or 
malformation.  This  inquiry  should  have  re- 
ferenee  to  both  positive  and  negative  foots. 
It  should  extend  not  only  to  tiie  previous 
existence  of  disease  in  the  family,  out  also 
to  the  absence  of  particular  diseases  or  types 
of  constitution.  The  patient's  history  should 
include  a  statement  as  rcttords  the  diseases 
and  injuries  from  which  he  may  previonsly 
have  suffered ;  the  remedies  used  for  them ; 
and  the  climatic  and  other  influences  to  which 
he  has  been  exposed.  Nor  must  the  physician 
neglect  to  ascertain  the  history  of  any  children 
that  the  patient  may  have  had,  as  ihe  nature 
of  disease  firom  which  the  of&pring  have 
suffered  in  many  instances  throws  light  upon 
the  health  of  the  parent. 

2.  Hittory  of  preaetUWauu. — The  histoiy 
of  the  present  iUneas  should  inelnde  the  de- 
termination of  the  date  of  its  oommenee* 
ment ;  its  probable  caose ;  its  eariiest  ^eno- 
mena  and  its  progress  as  influenced  oy  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  including  treatment. 

8.  The  preaent  condition  of  the  patient. — 
Here  we  have  to  deal  with  two  classes  of 
phenomena;  namely  (a)  those  feelings  or 
facts  of  self-consciousness  which  the  patient 
describes  to  m~»uiijeeHve  phmometw,  and 
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{b)  those  Bigna  which  we  ourselTes  obaorra — 
objective  phenomsna. 

(a)  SiHjecUve  phenomma. — The  patient 
describes  to  us  his  feehngs — as  of  strength  or 
weaknesB,  of  nnmbneea,  tingling  oi  pain,  of 
wakefuhiesa  or  'wandering;  he  can  tell  of 
ofieetious  of  vision,  of  bearing,  of  smell,  or 
of  taste ;  of  breathlessness,  cough,  palpita- 
tion, or  of  feelings  of  sinking  or  faintness ; 
of  difficulty  of  swallowing,  tmrst,  loss  of  ap- 
petite, nausea  or  sickness,  or  TarioOB  sensa- 
tions and  actions  connected  with  the  abdo- 
men ;  of  feelings  associated  with  the  genito' 
urinary  organs,  snch  as  pain  or  difficulty  in 
passing  water ;  of  cramps,  spasms,  or  other 
alterations  of  sensation  or  motility;  or  of 
distorbancea  of  sensibility  and  activity,  Sus, 
Each  of  these  signs  of  deviation  from  health 
will  have  its  own  value  and  significance. 
The  physician  must  at  the  same  time  care- 
fully note  how  far  the  condition  of  the  patient 
is  m  accordance  with  Ms  statements,  and 
whedier  there  may  not  be  present  some  reason 
or  cause  for  oonoealment  or  for  eza^era- 
ticm. 

(6)  Oijeetive  phenomena. — In  studying  the 
objective  phenomena  connected  with  disease, 
the  physician  makes  use  of  his  special  senses, 
assisted  by  the  several  instruments  with  which 
modem  science  has  provided  him. 

First,  in  matters  of  eyesight,  he  sees  the 
general  a8j>ect  and  expression  of  the  patient, 
which  will  include  the  colour  of  the  stun  (such 
as  may  result  from  the  fulness  or  emptiness 
of  the  blood-vessels,  from  the  yellowness 
caused  by  jaimdice,  from  the  bluenesa  of 
cyanosis,  or  from  pigmentation,  Ac.) ;  the  pre- 
sence and  character  of  cutaneous  eruptions 
(eqiecially  in  the  exanthemata) ;  the  ex- 
premm  proper,  such  as  that  of  ease  or  suf- 
fering, and  ot  depression  or  exeitemmt ;  the 
conditions  of  obesity  and  plethora,  or  of  wast- 
ing and  bloodlessness.  He  will  also  observe 
the  position  of  the  patient— how  he  lies,  or  sits, 
or  stands  ;  how  he  breathes;  the  appeurance 
of  the  eyes,  the  tongue.  Ac.  Further,  the 
sense  of  sight  will  be  employed  in  determining 
conditions  of  a  local  or  less  general  nature. 
Observation  must  be  made  of  the  size,  the 
shape,  and  movements  of  parte,  and  of  their 
expansion  or  contraction.  With  the  aid  of 
special  instruments,  such  as  the  ophthalmo- 
scope, the  laryngoscope,  the  cystoscope,  the 
various  nieoula,  sounds,  &c.,  the  physician 
win  be  able  to  examine  parts  of  the  body  of 
the  patient  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tmassisted 
eye  The  ehMt-measorer  or  the  sbethometer 
will  render  more  exact  the  infbrmation 
already  obtained  by  the  eye  and  hand  as 
to  the  size  and  mobility  of  parts.  The  use  of 
each  of  the  several  instruments  above  men- 
tioned, as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  wLU  be  found 
described  under  the  heads  of  their  respective 
names,  or  in  the  article  on  Phtsical  Ex- 

UOHATION. 

The  sense  of  heading  tells  of  the  character 


of  the  breathing,  the  voice  and  speech  of 
the  patient,  including  cough,  hoarseness  or 
aphonia, '  aphasia,'  &o.  But  the  ear  is  especi- 
^y  applied  to  the  study  by  auscultation  of 
the  sounds  produced  in  connexion  with  the 
heart,  the  lungs,  and  other  organs.  The  signs 
thns  elioited  will  be  found  iidly  deBcribed 
elsewhere. 

The  sense  of  toueht  or  feeling,  will  com- 
municate a  knowledge  of  the  temperature,  of 
moisture  or  dryness,  of  size,  shape,  elevation 
or  depression,  of  smoothness  or  roughness,- 
of  the  pulse  or  pulsation,  vibrsition,  fremitus, 
of  extent  of  movement,  resistance,  softness  or 
hardness,  and  of  fluctuation.  The  accuracy 
of  the  results  of  these  observations  by  touch 
may  be  tested  by  the  use  of  the  thermometer, 
the  cahpers,  and  the  tape-mesbsure. 

The  sense  of  tmell  aids  diagnosis  in  certain 
cases.  The  general  odour  of  the  patient  may 
be  observed  in  small-pox,  in  rheumatism,  and 
some  wasting  diseases  (such  as  phthisis),  and 
in  syphilis;  and  the  odour  of  partionlar  parts 
and  secretions,  as  the  urine  m  diabetes,  tiie 
feces  in  jaundice,  Ac,  and  in  oases  of  the 
use  of  certiun  drugs,  or  in  poisoning.  In- 
formation is  also  aJSbrded  by  the  odour  of 
certain  dischoi^es,  as  in  oziena,  leucorrhoea, 
canc»,  ko. 

The  sense  of  iaate  is  seldom  employed  in 
clinical  investigation,  but  the  physician  may 
make  use  of  the  patient's  taste,  as  in  tasting 
the  urine  in  diabetes. 

Further  aids  in  diagnoait. — Having  thus 
summarily  described  the  employment  of  the 
special  senses  in  diagnosis,  and  given  examples 
of  their  use,  we  may  briefly  mention  some 
other  agencies  of  more  general  application. 
The  acuteness  of  the  patient's  sense  of  iaaeh 
may  be  determined  by  the  ssthesiometer. 
The  capacity  of  the  lungs  may  bo  measured 
by  the  spirometer;  the  steoigth  of  muscles  by 
the  djmamometer;  the  contractility  of  mus- 
cles by  galvanism ;  and  the  force  and  character 
of  the  pulse  are  determined  by  the  sphygmo- 
graph.  Constant  use  is  found  for  the  micro- 
scope, the  test-tnbe,  the  spectroscope,  the 
endoscope,  and  polariscope,  which  aid  in  de- 
termining the  character  of  the  various  secre- 
tions or  morbid  products  that  require  to  be 
submitted  to  investigation.  The  result  of 
treatment  may  also  be  mentioned  as  an  aid 
to  diagnosis,  as,  for  example,  when  an  in- 
durated sore  yields  to  the  use  of  mercury. 
Again,  the  knowledge  that  a  person  has  been 
in  a  malarious  district  enables  us  to  decide  on 
the  intennittent  nature  of  certain  symptoms 
that  may  be  present.  In  some  cases  it  may 
be  neoessary  to  render  a  patient  insensible 
by  ansesthetics,  with  a  view  to  making  a  com- 
plete examination,  or  in  investigating  feigned 
diseases.  The  administration  of  small  doses 
of  charcoal  has  been  suggested  as  a  means 
of  determining  the  presence  of  a  passage 
through  the  bowels  when  more  or  leu 
obstruuotion  exists. 
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Such,  then,  are  the  meuis  need  for  taking 
note  of  thoae  deviations  from  health  which 
occur  in  the  several  functions  and  structures 
of  the  body,  and  which  constitute  what  are 
known  ob  the  tympiomt  and  tigna  of 
dtMOw;  these  are  terms  whieh  will  be  found 
more  iipeciaUy  treated  of  under  the  heads, 
Di»A8E,  Symptoms  and  SigoB  of;  and 

FETSICAI.  EXAHDfATION. 

The  Difficulties  of  Diagnosis. — It  need 
scarcely  be  said  here  that  the  practice  uf 
diagnosis  is  not  free  from  great  difficulties. 
We  know  how  hard  it  is  to  obtain  in  ordinary 
daily  life  a  reliable  account  or  description  of 
any  past  or  present  event.  There  must  be 
still  greater  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  accurate 
mescal  history  of  a  patient's  case.  He  has 
to  tell  of  {acts  of  which  practically  he  may 
know  much,  but  scientifically  very  little.  Ue 
ma^  be  forgetfiil  or  ignorant  on  points  about 
which  we  most  need  to  be  informed.  He  may 
be  inclined  to  exaggerate  or  to  suppress  &eta 
of  material  import  Nor  are  the  difficulties 
less  in  regard  to  the  t^jeeHve  phenomena 
with  which  we  have  to  deaL  The  symptoms 
of  a  disease  are  not  always  so  clear  and  definite 
as  to  mark  its  nature — that  is,  to  be  patho- 
gnomonic. They  are  more  often  slight,  un- 
defined, obscure,  and  to  be  found  with  diffi- 
culty. The  symptoms  of  one  disease  may 
very  closely  resemble  those  of  another,  whilst 
those  of  the  same  disease  will  vary  at  different 
stages,  and  in  different  individuals.  Again, 
the  symptoms  of  a  disease  may  be  compU- 
cated  by  the  co-existence  of  those  of  another 
disease ;  whilst  a  symptom  sufficiently  strik' 
ing  in  itself  may  be  common  to,  and  present 
in,  several  different  diseases.  We  need  only 
mention,  for  example  feverishness,  pain, 
eoofdi,  breatfalessness,  and  Uood-etpitti^. 

These  are  some  of  the  difficulties  which  h« 
who  has  to  study  the  operation  of  disease  in 
life,  has  to  contend  with.  He  mnat  come 
prepared  for  the  duty  with  a  knowledge,  as 
we  have  already  said,  of  the  body,  its  struc- 
ture and  its  functions  in  health,  and  with 
a  knowledge,  too,  of  those  combinations  of 
morbid  actions  which  constitute  special  forms 
of  disease.  For.  as  regards  this  latter  know- 
ledge, all  the  observations  made  would  re- 
main aa  isolated  phenomena  if  they  could 
not  in  each  case  be  gnraped  aa  constituting 
distinct  diseases. 

We  have  thus  indicated  the  difficulties  of 
obtaining  accurate  knowledge  as  regards  both 
the  subjective  and  objoctive  phenomena.  The 
difficulties  are  not  leu  when  the  exercise  of 
the  intellectual  and  reasoning  &cultiea  ia 
called  upon  to  analyse,  to  compare,  and  to 
group  these  i^enomena. 

The  physician  may  commence  his  inqniry 
by  tracing  np  the  history  of  the  case  and  its 
several  incidents,  a  method  which  ia  called 
the  synthetical;  or  he  may  commence  by 
ascertaining  the  present  condition  of  the 
patient,  and  going  as  it  were  backwards  in 


his  inqniry — a  method  which  is  known  as 
the  analytical.  As  a  general  rule,  both 
methods  are  eombined  m  the  practice  of 
diagnosis. 

Observers  can  sometimes  arrive  at  a  tUreet 
diaffnoti$,  aided  by  the  presenoe  of  aome 
oharaeteristio  symptom  or  sign  disease. 
When  diaeaaea  which  are  easentiaDy  different 
have  symptoms  more  or  less  common  to  both, 
the  ph^cian  will  have  to  institute  a  com- 
pariaon  between  them,  until  he  finds  sufficient 
evidence,  in  the  presence  or  in  the  absence  of 
some  distinctive  symptom  or  sign,  to  satisfy 
him  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  which  is 
present.  By  being  able  thus  to  trace  the 
absence  or  the  presence  of  a  given  symptom, 
he  ma^  be  able  to  exclude  the  possibility  of 
the  existence  of  one  or  other  of  the  diseases 
under  investigation.  These  modes  of  investi- 
gation will  be  found  fully  illustrated  in  the 
diagnosis  of  the  several  diseases  described 
throughout  this  work. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  remnnbered  that 
these  investigations,  which  call  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  hi^iest  mental  faenltiea,  should 
be  conducted  without  prejudice  and  without 
haste.  We  should  never  be  ready  to  accept 
as  clear  that  which  is  obscure,  as  established 
that  which  is  open  to  question ;  above  all, 
we  should  remember  that,  though  to  err  is 
human,  it  is  our  duty  to  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain in  each  and  every  case,  before  commenc- 
ing its  treatment,  what  its  real  nature  is,  as 
for  as  it  may  be  possible  for  us  to  do  so.  It 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  appUca- 
,tion  of  a  right  remedy  depends  on  an  accurate 
diagnosis,  and  that  the  prevention  and  the 
core  of  disease  ore  the  aims  and  ultimate 
ol^eots  of  onr  science. 

BlOHASD  QUAXM. 

BIBEABE,  Ihiratton  <tf.— The  dura- 
tion of  a  disease  signifies  the  period  which 
elapses  between  ita  onset  and  its  termina- 
tion, in  whatever  way  this  may  take  plaoe. 
In  some  instances  disease  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  anv  duration,  a  sudden  lesion  oocnr- 
ring,  which  instantaneously,  or  in  a  vary 
short  time,  destroys  Ufe  ;  nnder  such  circum- 
sttmces,  however,  some  previous  disease  has 
usually  existed,  though  perhaps  without 
giving  any  clinical  evidence  of  its  presenoe, 
which  determines  the  occurrence  of  the  sud- 
den event.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  some 
coses  of  apoplexy,  and  of  rupture  of  the  heart 
or  of  an  aneurysm.  Host  afEectiona,  aa  re- 
gards their  dumtion,  oome  nncter  one  of  the 
three  categories  alimdy  refbrred  to  nnder  the 
Glabsifigatioh  or  Disbabe— namely,  ocMfo, 
tuhacuie,  or  chronic ;  but  it  does  not  serve 
any  useful  porpose  to  fix  npon  any  d^nite 
limit  of  time  aa  specially  expressed  by  these 
several  terms.   See  Acute  ;  and  Chbonic. 

Acute  diseases  are  of  limited  dnratii;ai,  and 
in  many  of  them  this  is  remarkably  uniform 
on  the  whole,  as  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
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aente  specific  fevers  and  acute  idiopathic 
pnmmonia.  Even  in  ench  affeotioiw,  how- 
ever, there  are  deviations  from  the  ordinary 
eonrse,  instances  oconrring  in  which  the 
duration  is  longer  or  shorter  than  that  nsnally 
observed,  and  this  fact  depends  on  various 
cirenmstances,  of  which  the  most  obvious  are 
tiie  intensity  of  the  disease  in  any  partiBalBr 
ease,  the  iffevions  condition  and  snrronndiiiff 
cirBoinslenees  of  the  patient,  the  ocenrrenee 
of  complieatioais,  and  the  treatment  adopted. 
Complaints  which  are  tub-acute  as  re^rds 
their  duration  may  be  exemplified  by  many 
eases  of  whooping  cough  and  chorea,  and  by 
some  cases  of  pleurisy,  phthisis,  pneumonia, 
gastrin  or  enteric  catarrh,  and  certain  skin 
afifictions.  A  large  number  of  diseaees  are 
ehronie  in  their  duration,  and  many  of  these 
when  once  established  become  permanent, 
whilst  others  are  ultimately  capRble  of  being 
eared.  As  illustrations  may  be  mentioned 
oganie  diseases  of  the  heart,  most  coses  of 
]dithisis,eirriiosiB  (tf  the  liver,ohronie  Bright's 
&eMe,  d^pepsia,  many  skin  affaettoiu,  and 
also  morbid  growths  in  various  struetures. 

Bmie  complaints,  as  regards  their  dora- 
tim,  can  only  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the 
groups  just  indicated,  but  a  considenible  pro- 
portion  may  in  difTerent  oases  be  either  acuto, 
nib-acnte,  orchronic.  Again,it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a  disease  may  be  acute  or  even 
sadden  in  its  origin,  but  afterwards  may  sub- 
side into  a  chronic  malady.  Certain  affections 
sre  chronic  as  regards  their  entire  duration, 
bat  are  characterised  by  the  occurrence  at 
regular  or  irregular  intervals  of  acute  or  even 
sudden  attacks,  lasting  a  more  or  less  definite 
time,  which  course  of  events  is  exemplified  by 
sues  of  ague,  efdlepsy,  and  asthma. 

Fbedbbiok  T.  Bobsbts. 

DIBSASE,  Oemu  ot.~8ee  Oebhs  or 

DISEASE,  FrognooU  of  (irpi,  before ; 
and  ytpmrxv,  I  know).— Bthon.  :  Fr.  Fro- 
noatie ;  Ger.  Frognoie. 

DEViNrriOH. — Prognosis  is  the  art  of  fore- 
casting the  progress  and  termination  of  any 
given  case  of  disease.  The  term  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  foreknowledge  thus  obtained. 

Obhzkal  CoKsmBBATiOKs. — It  is  a  matter 
of  interest  and  often  of  great  importance  to 
be  able  to  indicate  with  precision  how  a  case 
of  disease  or  injury  will  be  likely  to  advance 
and  terminate.  This  ^oestion  must  be  always 
present  to  the  physician's  mind ;  and  it  can 
xanly  be  absent  from  tiiat  of  the  patient  and 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  his  well-being. 
It  can  thus  be  easily  seen  how  much  depends 
upon  the  answer  of  the  physician  to  the  ques- 
liens  coastaatly  proposed  to  him.  How  long 
is  this  illness  likely  to  last  ?  How  is  it  likely 
to  terminate  ?  If  in  recovery,  will  the  re- 
covery be  complete  or  partial?  If  in  death, 
irtwD  and  howf 


Obodkds  of  Pbookosis. — ^The  knowledge 
which  can  give  trustworthy  answers  to  such 
questions  as  the  {nweding  must  be  founded 
upon  an  accurate  diagnosis  nf  the  nature  of 
the  disease  from  which  the  individual  is 
snfibring;  upon  the  capability  of  remedies 
to  oimtrol  it ;  and,  lastly,  upon  an  estimate 
of  the  constitutional  and  vital  powers  of  the 
patient. 

First,  as  regards  the  nature  of  ihe  di§ease. 
Some  diseases  which  are  mild  in  their  nature 
run  a  definite  coarse  and  end  favotuubfy: 
take,  for  example,  a  simple  catarrh.  Others 
commence  with  great  mtensity,  and  come 
to  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  termination 
very  rapidly :  for  instance,  Asiatic  cholera,  of 
which  many  of  the  subjects  die  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  of  their,  first 
becoming  manifestly  ill.  A  third  group,  such 
as  typhus,  typhoid  fever,  and  certain  of  the 
exanthemata,  run  a  longer  and  more  defined 
course,  seldom  terminating  in  death  except 
after  the  ctf  many  days,  nor  in  recovery 
except  after  a  period  of  weeks.  Another 
elass  of  maladies,  cfaronie  in  character,  rarely 
acute,  such  aa  tuberoolous  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  render  the  patient  more  or  less  an 
invalid  so  long  as  he  lives,  and  generafly  end 
iatally.  The  like  observation  will  ap^y  to 
the  so-called  maJignant  diseases. 

Secondly,  the  intetuity  of  the  partieular 
attack  afib^s  further  grounds  for  prognosti- 
catiog  the  result.  Thus,  in  a  fever,  great  pro- 
stration, high  temperature,  and  rapid  pulse, 
indicative  of  the  severity  of  the  disease, 
must  lead  to  the  formation  of  an  uniavour- 
able  prognosis;  just  as  great  debility  and 
wasting,  with  disturbance  of  the  nutritive 
fimetiraLB  general^,  would  indicate  a  like 
resolt  in  ehronie  diseases. 

Thirdly,  wi&iegard  to  local  diseases  w  com* 
fdieations,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  disease 
may  be,  the  organ  affected  must  form  an  im- 
portant element  in  inrognosis.  Thus  disease 
of  the  brain,  or  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  lungs, 
or,  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  other  viscera,  must, 
even  when  not  specially  severe,  be  looked 
upon  as  affording  grounds  for  anxiety,  from 
a  prognostic  point  of  view. 

Fourthly,  as  regards  the  eonatiiution,  age, 
and  aex  of  th«  patient,  it  may  be  safely 
anticipated  that  in  a  patient  with  a  good 
constitution  the  prognosis  will  be  more 
favourable  than  in  a  person  with  a  feeble 
or  broken-down  constitution.  Persons  whose 
vital  powers  am  unimpaired  will  resist  dis- 
ease, and  recover  under  eironmstanoes  which 
would  be  &tal  to  other  individuals,  in  whom, 
on  the  one  hand,  plethoric  habits  may  pre- 
dispose to  acute  and  rapid  changes,  or  who, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  degeneration  of  tissues 
ot  by  the  existence  of  chronic  disease  may 
be  rendered  liable  to  succumb,  and  that 
raiudly,  to  morbid  influences  which  healthier 
textores  could  resist  and  overcome. 

Disease  is  badly  bcnme  by  the  very  young 
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and  {he  very  old.  La  veiy  young  children 
disease  rapidly  mns  its  course,  &voarabIy 
or  uniavourably.  The  aged  have  little  power 
of  reaction  or  of  reBittanee;  and  disease 
in  them,  though  less  jffonomuwd,  more  fre< 
gnently  ends  onfavoiirably.  In  middle  life, 
dieease  may  be  expected  to  sssume  an  acute 
or  sthenic  form. 

Aa  a  rule,  sex  has  little  influence  on  the 
prognosis  of  disease,  except  that  usually  dis- 
eases of  equal  severity  are  more  amenable  to 
treatment  in  females  than  in  males.  Nervous 
symptoms  are,  however,  more  easily  developed 
in  women,  exaggerating  a  condition  that 
might  not  otherwise  be  unfe.vourable.  Men- 
struation, pregnancy,  parturition,  and  laeta- 
tim  have  all  a  certain  amount  of  inflaencBt 
sometimes  fevonraUe  and  sometimes  the  re- 
verse, on  disease  in  the  female. 

Fifthly,  with  respect  to  treatment :  a  more 
or  leas  favourable  prognosis  may  be  founded 
npon  the  feet  that  the  patient  can  enjoy  all 
the  advantages  afforded  by  rest,  diet,  change 
of  climate,  &e.,  which  may  not  be  available 
under  other  circumstances  for  like  cases.  It 
is  well  known  that  there  are  some  remedies 
which  have  a  specific  efiect  upon  certain  dis- 
eases, as  quinme  upon  intermittent  fever; 
mercury  in  some  manifestations  of  syphilis ; 
iodide  of  potassium  in  certain  stages  of  the 
same  disease ;  and  colchicum  in  gout.  In 
sudi  cases  a  much  more  favourable  prognosis 
can,  of  course,  be  given  than  in  tiune  for  whit^ 
no  such  specifie  remedies  are  known  to  exist. 
Eiqieriuice,  however,  tells  us  thai  feTonraUe 
results  follow  in  many  other  eases  in  whiefa 
suitable  though  not  actually  specific  remedies 
can  be  applied. 

Taking  into  consideration,  then,  the  above 
conditions — the  nature,  the  iutensity,  and 
the  seat  of  the  disease ;  the  constitution,  the 
resuting  power,  the  age,  and  the  sex  of  the 
patient ;  and  the  possibility  of  applying  suit- 
able and  efficient  remedies — we  ore  able,  in 
a  large  number  of  cases,  to  arrive  at  an  ac- 
curate conclusion  as  to  what  the  coarse  and 
resiUt  of  a  disease  will  be. 

Difficulties  of  Pbookosis. — Still,  to  ar- 
rive at  an  accurate  prognosis  is  often  most 
difficult.  Disease  is  not  always  identical  in 
its  character,  nor  definite  in  its  progress  or 
results.  TheconstituticNuof  individuusvary, 
uid  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  measure  their 
powers  of  resistance.  Remedies,  too,  vary  in 
their  action  and  their  operation ;  and  some- 
times we  are  deceived  in  the  hest-fonnded 
oonolnsion  as  to  the  results  that  they  con 
accomplish.  There  are  few  physicians  who 
cannot  recount  errors  of  prognosis  made 
by  themselves  or  by  their  colleagues.  Many 
persons  now  live  who  were  doomed  to 
die;  and  many  persons  have  died  whose 
death  was  not  anticipated.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  physician,  when  asked  for  his  opinion, 
to  state  it  honestly,  but  with  great  discretion, 
and  in  general  with  as  much  hope  as  is 


iairly  admissiUe.  Ha  mnsi  be  gnarded  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  his  ojunion  is  eomma- 
nicated  to  tiie  patient,  for  (here  are  many 
individuals  whose  temperament  is  such  that 
(he  progress  of  their  disease  would  be  greatly 
influenced  for  good  or  for  evil  by  the  expres- 
sion of  a  fevourable  or  of  an  unfavourable 
opinion.  At  the  same  time,  the  physician 
must  avoid  deceit ;  and  if  there  be  risk  or 
danger  in  communicating  an  unfevourable 
prognrais  to  the  patient,  he  must  at  least 
communicate  it  to  some  judicious  individual 
amongst  the  patient's  friends.  Altogether, 
too  much  caution  cannot  be  exercised  in  stat- 
ing, in  any  obscure  case,  what  its  progress 
and  reanlt  will  be.  There  are  many  eases  in 
which  the  medical  attendant  will  be  justified 
in  replyingthat  he  is  a  physician,  and  not  a 
prophet.  He  cannot  always  foretell  results, 
his  aim  and  object  ever  being  to  mitigate  the 
patient's  sufiering,  to  prolong  life,  and  to  cure 
the  disease  if  possible;  foil  ofientoprofeuor 
to  do  more  than  this  is  beyond  his  art. 

BiCBAKD  QUADt. 

DISEASE,  Symptoms  and  Signs  of. 

VHien  disease  affects  any  of  the  fimctions  or 
structures  of  the  body  it  produces  certain 
altered  actions  or  changes,  which,  when  ob- 
served during  life,  become  evidences  of  ita 
presence  and  often  of  ite  nature,  and  which 
then  are  called  the  symptoms  and  s^ns  of 
disease. 

The  terms  symptom  and  aign  are  oftoa 
used  synoi^ymoasly,  though  the  deriva- 
tiooB  of  the  words  are  by  no  means  the 
same.  Symptom,  acocHdiog  to  ite  derivation 
{<TVfinT»na  =  a  coincidence),  means  simply  a 
coincidence ;  that  is  to  say,  it  coincides  with 
the  presence  of  certain  phenomena.  The 
term  sign  (from  $ignum)  is  more  distinctive, 
and  seems  more  directly  to  point  to  sottio 
special  or  peculiar  condition.  Kecently,  how* 
ever,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a 
more  special  meaning  to  these  terms.  Symp- 
tom, more  especially  if  it  be  characterised  by 
the  prefix  vital,  is  intended  to  refer  to  modi- 
fications of  functions,  or  to  such  subjecipve 
phenomena  as  we  can  learn  from  the  patient's 
account  of  his  fselings.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  term  sign,  more  markedly  with  the  pre- 
fixpA^Mooi,  indicates  those  morbid  changes 
which  are  t^eeiive,  or  may  be  recognised  oy 
the  senses  of  the  physician,  assisted  by  other 
appliances. 

It  would  possibly  be  well  if  the  meanings 
of  the  words — symptoms  and  signs  of  disease 
—as  above  stated,  were  to  come  into  general 
use ;  but  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the 
way.  For  example,  if  the  ear  be  applied  to 
the  chest  in  the  cose  of  incompetence  of  the 
aortic  valves,  we  hear  a  murmur,  and  we  say 
that  there  are  '  physical  signs '  of  aortic  valve 
imperfection ;  but  the  locomotive  pulse,  and 
its  peculiar  beat,  would  by  many  be  called  a 
*  symptom '  of  incompetence  of  the  aortie 
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.  It  ia  therefore  extremely  difficult  to 
the  distinction  between  the  terma 
itom  '  and  '  sign.' 

whatever  name  these  phenomena  may 
ed,  we  must  rely  npon  them  aa  the  chief 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  form  our 
■sis.  The  more  accurate  and  complete 
lowledge  of  the  funotione  of  the  body 
r  its  component  parts,  and  the  more 
e  we  are  of  interpreting,  with  all  the 
ateness  possible,  the  changes  produced 
lease,  the  more  accm-ate  wiU  be  our 
lais  as  to  its  presence  and  its  nature, 
bese  phenomena  may  be  best  observed 
I  found  discussed  under  the  articles  on 
SE,  Diagnosis  of;  and  Physical  Exak- 

M.  BiCHABD  QUAIN. 

KEABE,  Terminatioiia  of.  — The 

lations  of  a  disease  must  be  regarded 
-om  a  pathological  and  from  a  clinical 
)f  view. 

h  pathological  process  or  condition  has 
of  ending  peculiar  to  itself,  bat  it  is 
1  the  province  of  this  article  to  dis- 
hese  at  any  length,  and  one  or  two 
itions  must  suffice.  Thus  inflamma- 
a&y  terminate  by  resolution ;  by  the 
ion  of  different  effasions  or  exuda- 
or  by  causing  suppuration,  softening, 
tion,  ulceration,  or  gangrene.  Fever, 
id  favourably,  may  terminate  by  crisis, 
r  a  combination  of  these  modes,  or  in  an 
:ar  fashion.  An  effusion  of  blood  may 
1,  mora  or  less  altered ;  may  become 
Bed ;  may  soften  and  undergo  a  puri- 
!:hange  ;  may  form  a  cyst ;  or  may  be 
her  absorbed. 

clinical  terminations  of  diseases  are 
important,  and  demand  more  consi- 
>n.  In  the  first  place,  a  disease  fre- 
y  terminates  in  the  death  of  the 
(.  This  event  may  take  place  suddenly 
f  rapidly,  from  the  occurrence  of  some 
I  lesion,  or  of  grave  functional  disorder 
)rgan  essential  for  carryingon  the  phe- 
la  which  constitute  life.  In  other  cases 
is  the  termination  of  a  more  or  less 
illness,  either  affecting  a  person  pre- 
T  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health  ;  or, 
s  not  uncommon,  being  the  consum- 
\  of  a  chronio  malady,  which  has 
1  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  In 
ther  instances,  death  is  a  slow  and 
c  process,  the  patient  gradually  sink- 
iveral  causes  and  morbid  conditions 
ultimately  contributing  to  the  fatal 
The  modes  in  which  death  occurs 
scribed  elsewhere,  and  therefore  need 
discussed  in  this  article.  See  Death, 
I  of. 

bhe  next  place,  a  large  proportion  of 
of  disease  end  in  complete  and  entire 
ry,  the  patients  being  restored  to  their 
us  state  of  health,  and  no  organic 
ief  remaining.   This  result  may  be  ex- 


pected in  most  of  the  ailments  or  functional 
disorders  which  are  of  such  conmion  occur- 
rence, provided  proper  treatment  is  carried 
out.  Again,  the  great  majority  of  cases  of 
acute  disease  terminate  in  complete  recovery, 
taking  them  in  the  mass,  though  several 
affections  of  this  class,  when  they  do  not 
prove  fatal,  are  liable  to  leave  behind  more 
or  less  serious  deterioration  of  the  general 
health,  or  even  actual  organic  disease.  In  this 
class  of  cases,  when  recovery  does  ensue,  it 
is  usually  only  after  a  more  or  less  prolonged 
period  of  convalescence.  Chronic  complaints, 
if  they  are  of  a  structural  nature,  cannot  in 
most  instances  end  in  complete  recovery, 
although  to  all  appearance  the  patient  may 
often  be  quite  restored  to  health.  Even  in 
these  cases,  however,  an  actual  cure  may 
sometimes  be  effected,  and  that  after  a  dis- 
ease has  had  a  prolonged  duration.  This 
is  illustrated  by  several  chronic  skin-affec- 
tions, Bjrphilis,  and  chronic  inflammation  of 
mucous  surfaces.  Or  it  may  happen  that 
the  patient  recovers  perfectly,  only  with  the 
destruction  of  some  structure  which  is  not 
essential  to  life,  such  as  a  group  of  lymphatic 
glands. 

Thirdly,  partial  or  incomplete  recovery  is 
a  very  common  mode  of  termination.  This 
is  observed  in  many  cases  of  acute  disease, 
where  either  the  patient  remains  perm&n- 
ently  in  a  state  of  general  ill-health,  without 
any  actual  structural  lesion  being  discover- 
able ;  or  some  positive  organic  affection  has 
been  established,  of  which  phthisis  remain- 
ing after  acute  pneumonia,  or  cardiac  disease 
following  acute  rheumatism,  afford  apt  illus- 
trations. An  attack  of  an  acute  malady  may 
also  serve  to  bring  out  some  latent  constitu- 
tional predisposition ;  or  may  leave  the  patient 
in  such  a  condition  that  certain  so-called  con- 
stitutional maladies  are  readily  originated 
from  slight  causes.  Partial  recovery,  amount- 
ing often  to  very  marked  improvement,  may 
take  place  in  many  serious  diseases  of  a 
chronic  nature.  This  is  illustrated  by  nu- 
merous cases  of  pulmonary  consumption,  in 
which  disease  great  improvement  is  often 
observed,  not  only  as  regards  the  symptoms, 
but  also  in  the  local  lesions,  so  much  so  that 
patients  not  uncommonly  regard  themselves 
as  cured.  Again,  there  are  some  complaints 
in  which  apparent  recovery  is  brought  about, 
but  a  tendency  to  recurrence  remains,  either 
without  any  obvious  reason  or  from  slight 
causes.  Such  affections  are  exemplified  by 
ague,  asthma,  neuralgia,  intestinal  catarrh, 
bronchitis,  and  certain  skin-diseases.  As  in- 
stances of  incomplete  recovery  may  be  also 
mentioned  the  cure  of  some  prominent  symp- 
tom or  symptoms,  while  the  disease  which 
originates  these  phenomena  continues  un- 
altered. Thus,  it  may  be  possible  to  get  rid 
of  ascites,  which  the  patient  regards  as  the 
disease  from  which  he  suffers,  while  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  upon  which  the  ascites  depends, 
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is  a  permanent  condition;  extensive  dropey 
and  other  symptoms  aseooiated  with  cardiao 
diaeaae  may  also  be  got  rid  of,  while  tiie  or* 
ganio  mischief  still  remains.  Bndden  lesiimi 
may  tenninate  in  partial  recovery.  For 
instance,  a  case  in  which  a  sadden  hnmoiv 
rluge  into  the  brain  has  occurred,  attended 
with  mailed  apoplectic  and  paralytic  symp- 
toms, not  uncommonly  improves  remarkably 
in  com^e  of  time,  the  clot  oein^  more  or  less 
absorbed.  Some  complaints,  which  are  nsn- 
ally  sadden  in  their  onset,  may  apparently 
be  recovered  from  completely,  but  sometimes 
set  np  conditions  which  ultimately  lead  to 
permanent  disease.  Thus  the  passa^  of  a 
gall-stone  or  of  a  renal  caloulos  may  excite 
snch  irritation  as  to  cause  an  inflammatory 
process  to  be  set  up,  which  may  induce  per^ 
maaent  mischief,  such  as  closure  of  the  bile- 
duct  or  of  the  ureter  in  the  several  instances, 
and  ttie  efifoete  may  not  be  peroeptibl«  until 
a  oonaiderable  interval  has  dapeed. 

Lastly,  it  mnst  be  remarked  that  some 
affections  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  cmy 
termination.  They  continue  daring  the  life 
of  the  individual,  ^haps  interfering  but 
little  or  not  at  all  with  tas  health,  or  at  sll 
events  not  in  any  way  contribating  to  the 
death  of  the  patient,  when  that  event  does 
happen.  This  applies  to  many  of  the  ail- 
ments from  which  people  suffer ;  as  well  as 
to  many  chronic  organic  diseases  not  in 
themselves  serious  or  giving  rise  to  any  im- 
portant symptoms,  and  not  implicating  struc- 
tures essential  to  life. 

Fbbdxbick  T.  Bobkstb. 

DISEASE,  Treatment  oi.—TiuB  term 
has  reference  to  the  means  by  which  disease 
may  be  prevepted— ^ropAyIa«<«e  or  preven- 
tive treatment;  w  its  effaeta  counteracted 
when  it  occurs— renMduU  or  ewrafws  treat- 
ment. 

1.  FreventiTe  Treatment  will  be  found 
discussed  under  the  heads  —  Contaoion  ; 
Cuuatb;  Disease,  Causes  of;  Disinfection; 
Malahia  ;  Pebsokal  Health  ;  Pubuc 
Health;  Vaccinatiok,&c.;  as  well  as  in  the 
several  articles  treating  of  q>ecial  diseases. 
It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  say  more  upon 
the  subject  in  this  place. 

2.  OnraUve  Treatment.— Bearing  in 
mind  thai  disease  is  a  deviation  from  health 
in  the  fiinetionB  or  oomponent  materials  of 
the  bo^,  it  must  be  remembered  tiiat  there 
is  in  organised  bodiesatendeney  to  maintain 
their  healthy  ftmction  and  structure,  and  in 
ease  of  disease  or  injury  to  resume  it.  This 
is  especially  manifest  m  the  lower  types  of 
aiiiiri«.l«,  many  of  which  when  mutUated 
are  capable  of  resuming  more  or  less  com- 
pletely their  original  form,  to  the  extent 
even  of  the  restoration  of  lost  parts.  In 
man  and  the  higher  animals  this  power  of 
complete  restoration  is  confined  to  the  ele- 
menlary  cells  and  least  complex  structures 


of  which  the  body  consists ;  the  more  com* 
plex  tissues  are  not  reproduced,  nor  are  lost 
parts  restored.  There  is,  however,  in  man, 
as  in  all  organised  beings,  a  tendmcy  to 
rectify  deviations  from  haalth,  and  to  restore 
the  organisation  to  its  normal  condition.  To 
remove  or  subdue  the  causes  of  disease,  and 
to  aid  this  restorative  power  in  the  establish- 
ment of  healthy  function  and  structure,  is  for 
the  cure  of  disease  the  most  pluloBophical  in- 
dication that  can  be  adopted.  But  our  know- 
ledge of  disease  and  of  remedial  agents  is  not 
BuSicient  to  enable  us  always  to  carry  out 
these  principles.  As  the  treatment  of  disease 
has  been  directed  sometimes  to  the  one  ob- 
ject and  sometimes  to  the  other,  frequently 
to  neither,  it  has  given  origin  to  a  great 
variety  of  systems  or  methods  of  practice. 
Thus  in  the  earliest  history  of  the  healing  art, 
means  the  moat  diverse  were  used  for  the 
relief  of  BoflGBring.  Sometimes  the  Bufiering 
or  the  disease  yielded  whilst  these  means 
were  being  employed ;  laiA  it  was  oonolnded, 
on  very  insufficient  grounds,  that  these  agents 
had  '  cured '  the  disease.  Persons  who  had 
felt,  OS  they  supposed,  the  beneficial  efiiacti) 
of  these  particular  remedies,  commimicated 
them  to  others  as  the  result  of  their  experi- 
ence ;  and  thus  was  established  what  has  been 
known  in  Medicine  as — 

Empiricism. — This  mode  of  practice  has 
its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages.  When 
aided  by  accurate  knowledge  and  discrimina- 
tion it  often  leads  to  satis&ctory  results;  and 
many  remedies  suggested  by  experience,  and 
that  alone,  are  now  found  to  be  in  accord 
w^ith  our  more  advanced  scientific  knowledge; 
take,  for  example,  the  use  of  mercury  in 
syphilis,  which,  though  long  used  emptcically , 
is  now  known  to  act  by  ite  control  over  the 
nutrition  of  young  cellular  growths.  So  also 
with  respect  to  quinine  and  other  remedies 
of  now  established  usefulness.  On  the  other 
hand,  mere  empiricism,  when  vaguely  ap- 
plied, taints  uid  damages  to  this  day  ue 
treatment  of  disease.  It  is  this  practice  which, 
for  example,  suggests  opium  to  quiet  a  cough 
or  a  colic,  without  reference  to  the  cause  of 
the  one  or  the  other,  and  when  an  expectorant 
or  a  purgative  would  have  been  the  suitable 
remedy ;  and  it  is  this  empiricism  which  does 
such  harm  in  the  hands  of  amateur  prae- 
titioners,  leading  them  to  recommend  for 
the  relief  of  symptoms,  remedies  which 
they  supposed  had  relieved  like  symptoms 
in  other  eases,  however  different  the  real 
nature  or  causes  of  these  symptmns  may 
have  been. 

Rational  treatment. — On  the  other  band, 
modem  science  endeavours  to  take  cognistuice 
of  the  nature  of  disease,  and  also  of  the  specific 
action  of  remedies;  it  seeks  to  counteract  the 
operation  of  the  one  by  the  influence  of  the 
other.  This  constitutes  the  rational  treatment 
of  disease.  To  extend  this  system  should  be 
the  object  of  the  scientiiio  practitioner.  On 
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^one  ri^  it  is  his  doty  to  stodjibe  nature 
of  disease  itself  its  eauBes,  and  tneir  efiEDcts; 
on  the  other,  to  study  the  action  of  varions 
i^ents  <ni  the  living  body  in  health  and  in 
disease ;  and,  if  possible,  to  trace  how  far  the 
one  is  capable  of  combating  and  snbdning  the 
other.  Tbis  study  of  scientiBc  therapeutics 
is  of  comparatiTely  recent  date,  and  is  now 
punned  with  great  zeaL  The  results  already 
arrived  at  are  alike  satisfactory  and  encou- 
raging. As  rational  treatment  Mcomes  more 
firmly  established,  scientific  medicine  will 
take  a  more  elevated  and  nobler  position. 
The  modes  or  methods  by  which  the  two 
great  principles  just  alluded  to,  the  founds.- 
tions  as  they  are  of  the  healing  ari,  have  been 
u>idied  are  extremely  various,  and,  although 
these  diffsrent  methods  may  be  traced  to 
the  (HW  or  to  the  other,  they  have  received 
distiztetive  names,  according  as  the^  are 
inariced  by  some  qteoial  charaeterisbc.  A 
few  of  tluse  modes  of  treatment  may  be 
Inefl y  enumerated. 

1.  Expectant  treatment  is  founded  on  the 
principle  that  the  restorative  power  of  nature 
should  be  allowed  entire  freedom  of  action, 
the  practitioner  neither  anninting  nor  inter- 
fering with  its  operation. 

2.  What  is  caUed  Jiomeeopathio  treatment 
would  by  some  persons  be  included  under  the 
preceding  head.  It  proposes  to  treat  disease 
by  giving  in  infinitesimal  doses  substuices 
that  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  producing 
a  diseased  condition  like  that  which  they  are 
intended  to  cure.  It  may  be  described  in  the 
words  of  MoliSre,  who  wrote  long  before 
Hahnemann,  the  invMitor  of  faomceopathy, 
■s  Vairt  tPamuaer  la  malada  pendant  me  la 
nature  gwhit.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
this  and  in  similar  methods  of  treatment, 
the  imagination  plays  an  active  and  useful 
part. 

8.  Palliative  treatment  oonaista  simply  in 
the  adoption  of  mews  which  are  calculated 
to  soothe,  and  to  lessen  suffering,  and  thereby 
to  prolong  life  when  the  cure  of  disease  is  not 
possible. 

4.  Stimulant  treatment  is  founded  on  a 
doctrine  which  regards  most  forms  of  disease 
M  associated  with  or  dependent  on  a  lowered 
state  of  the  vital  powers,  and  which  teaches 
that  in  such  cases  the  free  use  of  stimulants 
is  the  practice  most  to  be  relied  on.  See 
BmrouHTB. 

6.  AnHphlogulia  treatment  is  the  opposite  ; 
of  the  preeeding.  It  reeognisesm  many  forms 
of  disease  inerMsed  nervous  excitement  and 
vascular  fulness,  which  are  to  be  remedied  by 
depressing  agencies,  saeh  as  low  diet,  bleeding, 
pmgatftn,  Ac.  SeeBhooD,  Abstraction  of;  and 
Dbputiok. 

6.  Purgative,  diaphoretic,  or  otherwise  eli- 
minative  treatment  aims  at  removing  bjf  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  by  the  skin,  or 
by  the  secreting  ^ands,  respectively,  certain 
morbid  matters;  and  thus  allowing  the  re* 


storative  power  of  the  system  to  operate  mm 
efficiently.   See  Pcboatives,  Ac. 

7.  The  Water  cure,  including  baths,  acts 
partly  on  the  principle  of  eUmination,  partly 
by  exerting  a  tonie  inflamee.  See  Baisb; 
and  Htdso-thbbapiutios. 

8.  Betmleime  treatment  acts  by  producing 
connter-irritation  by  means  of  bli  sters,  setons, 
issues,  and  the  like.  fi»  ConNTEB-lBBiTANTS; 

'  BaVULSSNTS,  ftc. 

0.  Antieeptic  treatment  aims  at  destroying 
the  germs  of  disease,  whether  on  the  surface 
of,  or  witbin,  tbe  body.  See  Antiseptio 
Tbeathent  ;  and  Disinfbction. 

10.  Dietetic  treatment  oom^tuteB  A  ffre&tBT 
or  less  portion  of  all  modes  of  treatment. 
It  implies  a  reference  to  the  kind  of  food 
which  is  adapted  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  patient  is  placed,  and  which  is 
anitafale  in  the  disease  from  vhich  he  is 
an&rii^.   See  Dikt. 

11.  The  treatment  by  eUmafe  operates 
more  or  less  by  removing  patient  beyond 
Ihe  region  of  noxious  influences,  snd  plaoing 
him  in  circumstances  which  promote  healthy 
action  of  the  several  functions. 

It  ia  well  known  that  under  these  several 
and  varied  modes  of  tireatment  disease  ma^ 
yield  and  patients  may  get  well.  Hence  it 
has  been  said  that,  as  different  means  are 
made  use  of  to  obtain  a  single  result,  the 
treatment  of  disease  can  never  be  absolutely 
scientific.  Phthisis  is  pointed  to,  for  ex- 
ample,  eu  a  disease  which  one  person  seeks  to 
relieve  by  cod-Urer  oil,  another  by  climate, 
a  third  by  tonics,  a  fourth  hpr  sedatives,  a  fifth 
by  attention  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  a 
sixth  by  counter-initation.  We  need  scarcely 
say  that  the  disease  bearing  the  name  of 

Shthisis  is  an  aggregate  of  phenomena  or  con- 
itiMis,  the  relief  of  any  one  of  which  may 
lead  to  the  amelioration  of  the  others.  Thus 
the  general  health  mif^t  be  improved  by 
climate,  and  with  it  all  the  other  symptoms. 
Cod-liver  oil,  with  remedies  calculated  to 
improve  the  digestion,  may  lead  to  healthy 
nutrition,  and  thus  to  a  mitigation  of  all  the 
symptoms.  The  like  remark  applies  to  the 
other  agencies  mentioned.  The  treatment  of 
disease  must  not,  then,  be  condemned  as  un> 
scientific  because  it  cannot  remedy  a  variety 
of  morbid  states  by  a  single  agent,  but  would 
aim,  on  still  strictly  scientific  principles,  by 
diffiarmt  agencies  to  overcome  disease,  the 
effects  of  which  are  manifested  in  difllarent 
forms. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  repeated  that  the 
end  and  aim  of  the  practitioner  should  be,  if 
poBuble,  firstly,  to  discover  the  cause  or 
causes  on  which  the  disease  depends,  and  to 
remove  or  counteract  thorn  if  practicable; 
and,  secondly,  to  endeavour,  by  every  avail- 
able means,  to  restore  to  health  the  functions 
of  the  body,  and  with  that  object  to  guide 
and  assist  Nature,  but  never  to  thwart  her 
operations.  Bichabd  Quaix. 
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DtSSASES,  Types  and  Varieties 
of. — ^In  the  case  of  many  diseases  more  or 
less  distinct  varieUet  an  reoognisedt  which 
in  some  instances  oonstiti^  well-^fined 
iypcM.  It  is  importuit  to  understand  the 
precise  significance  of  these  terms  in  diCforent 
cases. 

In  the  first  place  the  varieties  of  a  particu- 
lar affection  may  be  founded  upon  diversities 
observed  in  its  clinical  history.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  and 
their  duration,  a  large  number  of  complaints 
are,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  divided 
into  acute,  eub-acute,  and  chronic  varieties. 
Again,  many  diseases,  while  presenting  in  the 
majority  of  cases  a  certain  group  of  symptoms, 
npon  which  their  general  clinical  description 
is  fotmded,  exhibit  striking  differences  in  the 
exact  nature  of  the  phenomena  observed,  as 
well  as  in  their  gravity,  when  the  mass  of 
cases  is  taken  into  account,  and  on  these 
differraices  varietiet  or  typet  are  founded. 
This  is  well-exemplified  by  some  of  the  acute 
Qieeifie  fevers,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  scarla- 
tina, measles,  and  small-pox.  Of  these  affec- 
tions several  varieties  are  described,  depen- 
dent upon  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  the 
nature  of  those  which  are  most  prominent, 
or  the  characters  of  the  eruption. 

In  the  next  place,  the  classification  of  a 
disease  into  varieties  may  be  founded  upon 
a  pathological  basis.  For  instance,  pul- 
monary phthisis  may.in  the  writer's  opinion, 
arise  from  different  morbid  processes,  and 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  arrange 
tiie  eases  oi  this  disease  into  corresponding 
groups,  ninstrations  of  these  pathological 
varieties  are  idso  found  in  the  difierent  ^ms 
of  cancer ;  in  the  varieties  of  pneumonia,  of 
laryngitis,  and  of  fatty  disease  of  the  heart; 
and  in  the  classification  of  serous  inflamma- 
tions  according  to  their  morbid  products,  such 
as  fibrinous,  serons,  purulent,  &c.  Again,  such 
a  pathological  condition  as  dropsy  or  fever 
may  be  divided  into  varieties.  Thus  dropsy 
is  arranged  according  to  its  situation  and 
distribation,  as  anasarca,  ascites,  Ac. ;  or 
according  to  its  pathological  cause,  whether 
cardiac,  pulmonary,  hepatic,  &c.  Fever  is 
recognised  as  having  several  important  types, 
founded  upon  its  intensity,  its  coarse,  and  the 
exact  nature  of  the  phenomena  accompany- 
ing the  pyrexial  state. . 

Another  division  of  a  disease  into  varieties 
is  aUological^  the  cases  being  grouped  ac- 
cording to  their  causation,  either  the  immedi- 
ate patiiolo^eal  or  the  more  remote  exciting 
causes  being  employed  as  the  basis  of 
division.  Thus  we  have  the  different  forms 
of  meningitis  (simple,  tubercular,  rheiunatic, 
Sus.) ;  the  {etiological  varieties  of  pleurisy  or 
peritonitis  (idiopathic,  traumatic,  perforative, 
tubercular,  secondary,  &c.) ;  those  of  joint- 
inflammation  (simple,  rheumatic,  gouty, 
scrofulous,  &o.) ;  or  those  of  intestinal  ob- 
stmotioD.  etiological  varieties  are  often  at 


the  same  time  characterised  by  differences  in 
the  pathological  results  and  products. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  some- 
times a  certain  group  oftymptoms  is  summed 
up  for  oonvenience  under  some  single  term, 
which  symptcms  really  depend  npon  very 
different  morbid  conditions  and  causes ;  and 
therefore  it  often  becomes  necessary  to  classify 
affections  thus  named  into  varieties.  I^ys- 
pepsia,  neuralgia,  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  and 
paialysis  will  uford  illustrations  of  such  an 
arrangement. 

Fbedbbick  T.  Bobbrts. 

DISINFBCTIOH".— BiTNoif.:  Fr.  DU- 
infection ;  Qer.  Beamficiren. 

DsFDnnoN. — Disinfection,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  means  any  process  by 
which  the  oontsgium  of  a  given  msease  may 
be  destroyed  or  be  rendered  inert. 

Disinfectants,  however,  are  used  in  prac- 
tice for  several  objects,  and  in  consequence 
the  term  has  often  been  vaguely  appued  to 
the  use  of  heat  or  ehemic^  means  for  pre- 
venting the  generation  or  for  the  destruction 
of  noxious  agents,  whether  products  of 
specific  disease  or  not.  In  this  vague  and 
erroneous  sense  disinfectants  have  been  con- 
founded with  deodorants,  which  merely 
cover  or  destroy  offensive  odours  without 
affecting  the  contagia ;  and  with  antit^tict, 
which  *  are  £a.tal  to  the  growth  and  multipU- 
cation  of  miorozymes.'  Following  the  line 
indicated  by  the  late  Dr.  Baxter  in  his  valu- 
able report  on  an  experimental  study  of  certain 
disinfectants,  it  is  necessary  to  distingaidi — 

1.  The  true  meaning  of  the  word — that  of 
acting  on  the  specific  poisons  of  commtmi- 
cable  diseases  in  such  a  way  as  prevents  their 
spreading. 

2.  That  of  acting  upon  organic  substances 
in  such  a  way  as  renders  them  le^  hable  to 
undergo  molecular  change  and  decomposition, 
whether  spontaneously  or  under  the  influence 
of  catalytic  agents,  as  in  the  case  of  emulsin 
npon  amygdalia ;  or  under  the  influence  of 
living  organisms,  such  as  are  connected  witli 
fermentation  and  putrefaction.  Examples  of 
this  kind  of  action  are  seen  in  salting  meat, 
and  in  preserving  small  n-nimftla  in  weak 
solutions  of  carbolic  acid. 

8.  That  of  meventing  or  arresting  decom- 
position by  kiUing  the  toruln  associated  with 
fermentation  in  slightly  acid  media,  or  the 
bactoroid  organisms  associated  with  putre&e- 
tion  iu  neutral  or  alkaline  media.  Properly 
speaking,  this  is  the  action  of  an  antiseptic, 
but  the  relative  power  of  disinfectants  has 
been  largely  estimated  by  their  efficacy  in 
this  respect — partly,  no  doubt,  becawc  anti- 
septic power  is  desirable  in  a  disinfectant, 
but  chiefly  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  sub- 
mit disinfectants  to  their  proper  test  by 
experimenting  upon  contagium.  Recent  ex- 
periments upon  inhibition  of  growth  of  patho- 
genic bacteria  show  that  mercuric  chh>ride. 
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BMCifi.  ^  CStSV^Bt  ttHll&IU**  ^**HnTTHt 

^^mb.  iLi'vauibiiir  ocvtui^ 
of  ■mufi  Bwdlh  ir  xbtt  of  uk  ^on^- 
aa*  a:  TBMMM^  ji  w- 

:  of  ttm  suMudKo  of  dmo  npioiir 
Mumfveetraaea  &S.-111L.    Tbeat-  j»rx»- 

of 'wma^aeL  at  «nipbimiwt8  ^7-^?^- 


vHBL  mc  n.  a  '^'sr-  dimv  scsu-:  ana 

of »  dHnfaeam  ie  us  w  — .  liuiitf^  xbt 
mmm.  t£  Aemnn.ine  mu^  esnaiBXuiis  » 
■n^Bc  in-  mfanoa  iJI  diKniBi>MW  of  l**^ 

mi.  naiiirT^ 

en^Bsia  cf  wranu  Aihmm  mM 
anas     nnmBB  aofid  panieleL  ftr  ifafv  ai* 

ibcT  fee-  'viui  tfap  uiiuiniviH^ie.  and 
OB  W  eahirMni  eat  of  Itodr:  and  w 
mar  inbr  liiK  all  niiflr  onmaciB  are  partira- 
imt  ttniMb.  A  daaiatfcjiiaac  of  onntjuriiim. 
tor  lb  ift  pKiacndake  nanm.  istiiu  dihmon 
■■  tAe  dHHM  of  icieexiai.  hm  has  lin> 
i^tHi  Tiim  CH»  if  UM-  dinranr  takAk 
Uov  is  &ther  no  eSert  at  aJL  or  a  full 
■peofic  c&eL  Cmtafrimn  particles  are  upl 
to  CDB  aa  dond*  in  air.  wucr.  or  milk, 
inatead  of  hean^  eqoallT  oifCrilxited  tfarmifrfa- 
OM:  and  tins  bean  •apcm  inrtkal  di^- 
facciaa.  Tbe  parciadatc  and  noa-^tataias 
ixK  ctf  wafUgnB  floMinfr  in  abnoiThm 
imuila  il  froDi  bcnif  abaotited byanv Bqind 
oraofid  diHiiiiiiani  wtaA  does  not  Wmdi 
or  eoBM  into  inSnBate  contact  with  ciciji 
partial  of  the  air,  aad  aa  tiiis  is  impracti- 
eaUe,  infcrted  air  eaa  only  be  parified 
gaaBooi  diainfectaitta,  such  as  solphoRNts  acid 
(reblorioe.  INanfeetants  of  this  land,  to  be 
efieetiTe,  nnut  be  protnt  in  soefa  a  quantity 
■a  is  iDoompatible  vitfa  the  existoice  of 
bmaa  beings.  Fkom  this  it  follows  that 
saneera  of  dianfeeting  flnids.  or  irritating 
TapouTB  and  gases  in  the  dck-room,  are 
merely  a  nsdess  anooyanee  to  the  patient, 
except  in  ao  fiu-  as  they  may  be  dedrvd  as 
deodorants.  The  best  me^od  for  dealing 
with  infected  air  is  to  rei^aoe  it  by  Tentila- 
tion,  e^erially  by  means  of  veiifiia/iwy  open 
fin-plaeai.  Hie  {ooper  nae  of  volatile  dis- 
inlMtants  is  the  pnrifieation  of  walls,  ceilings, 
and  inaeeeanUe  plaoea;  and  tor  this  purpose, 
if  poanUe,  enotn^  shotild  be  itsed  to  saturate 
the  atmoephne,  Temembering  that  the  vira- 
lent  particles  are  moat  like^  wotected  by 
beinfc  bnried  in  a  lut  of  eirithditun  or  snr- 
ratnidad  by  an  albominoas  enTelope.' 

1  Tbongfa  disinfwtsiit  or  satiaeptio  guM  of  noh 
■trensUi  m  cu  be  tolerated  in  Uie  aick-rooin  an 
dttflrlV  inept  w  reguds  luelal  effect  upon  contagium, 
K  is  jost  poaaibla  that  th^  mar  be  of  serrice  in 


TT^e  laxnrF  nf  «he  iKiiinii.  is:  wliu^k  nra- 
iMnns  -varcuOfs  vrr  ma^wtiitM  haj'  Uv-  vtt<M 
nqunBiii  bearmc  i^ic  Uie  unuvrtme  a 
danntvsaiA.  Ttae  rnwenne  tc  tiitmnpr. 
Innnd  w  jBtmna  amtr  ftirmv'  a  Mmndrc- 
aide  ntmttt  iwama  ftt<ti.-<ir.  x  ftvmaant- 
jaat  n  tvaaacnm  mm  riik-rm^.  hM  hnlt- 
or  ar  Tci^nmiw  imnc  tht  amw  tw'hthinvm 
aria  arad  ^^fcr^:u^^  arii.  A  «rikinc  inmom 
nf  7>oTjorfl  ty  S.-h:l!.  «n«  Fiarftm*. 

etttataniTu:  bar:.:;  upa  srvTv^  viu:  tm  Atsttt- 
ieffi  TXi  rm^t^rv-iimr  h.-M;TS  hy  ar;  <s>nal 
Tohnne  of  ftnlnia.-c;  nf  iwrrftrw  c>.l.-CT3r  1  i« 
^Kir)]  as:  #kriai3  vnhnne  .-c  <y(rA. 
ftarbnbo  and  j».T.hiTv«  luyvtmTihfihea  the  di»- 
inferaim  in  ihai  nmA.  Thst  ftttstmiHy  ^'X^Vlaam 
in  psat  tbe  «.-mir*dir!tv«T  iw«ta}i»  ^itmriwl 
6«aB  eqta  inifiits  with  dtj^lnnanis.  aiod 
fdmrs  the  aeewB^y  of  liwwvmch.y  Toivinf 
inGr-ift^teM  with  h.q[i»dK  <r  fabf«MM>M:  to  be 

^cona  jathAfwaic  oipKniimta.  «nch  •«  the 
bftnlh  M  anthrax,  are  T«4y  Mualr  killed, 
wiiile  <4baih  WMh  n«  the  ifvwM  of  the  aame 
bacQH.  aiv  «\tM«MiT  wtfatsant,  I1  is  pM^ 
able  that  in  aasy  oaaM  the  Mwhurinm 
be  of  a  ffwnes  «r  at  a  f«MW  «-heTt  it  onr  be 
ratdilr  defW^red  br  a  freHk-  th^sinfMWA,  bw 
in  the  abamoe  of  knowlet^  pntdfwe  Fe> 
quires  the  opponte  MsnnptMn^ 

A  oaidinai  principle  in  dii«nfr<4>««  )« that 
it  fhooM  be  carried  oat  at  the  source,  or  as 
near  the  eonroe,  of  the  eonu^mtn  a«  pOAftib)*^ 
Inonction  with  lard.  «-iih  0MK4iM<d  i'aI  to 
40V  or  with  filyvenn*.  to  city  epithelial  ar<de«. 
and  regnlw  wadui^;  and  chan^  of  ciothin^ , 
will  do  mndi  to  pvMert  tb*  parity  of  the  air 
MKaittst  ««nta(!iiim  proceodinf;  flrom  the  4tin 
in  sodi  diswtfw  «*  ataitet  fe^ w  and  aiutll  -pra. 
One  pari  of  ethereal  wdntion  of  pen>>cide  of 
hydr^en  to  eight  parts  of  lard  is  an  excellent 
af^dicatioD  for  the  skin  in  tyr^ws.  l>i»chat)EMi 
frewn  the  mouth.  n<««,  and  ooweK  as  well  •« 
the  nrine.  fhonld  be  receir-ed  in  v^esjielii  oon- 
taining  disinfrt'ting  solutions  to  co^-er  thoin 
and  give  protection  to  the  air ;  aiid  Uien  laitjer 
quantities,  or  more  concentrated  solutions, 
as  the  c*.'*  may  be,  should  be  thorotigiily  in- 
eorpoiAted  wita  tlie  disrharves  before  they 
are  remored  from  the  origiiiat  xietwls. 

Of  all  agencies  for  pre\-onting  Uie  spread 
of  eoDUimnicable  disease,  cleanliiu>!tM  is  one  of 
the  most  importMit.  Facts  ha>-e  been  ad- 
duced pointing  to  the  conclnaon  titat  Alth, 
when  undeiKoing  change  of  ft  Atnnentatiw 
or  putrefactive  nature,  is  in  K  condition  tho 
most  conducive  to  tho  extension  of  infrotious 

defltroying  or  rand^riitir  itK^pable  of  rlianM>  the 
oTganio  niattera  cvclrra  from  the  okin  and  Inng*, 
which  are  alwaja  vtrj  nnxtoua,  and  may  be  mi|w. 
dally  ao  in  diaeaae.  Thew*  nr|pui<(<  msttem  mv 
nflOMHarilj  more  or  leaa  r^boMthtd  unloaa  ths 
patient  be  placed  in  a  cumnt  of  sir.  It  ventilation 
Bufflcient  to  prevent  all  odour  cannot  bo  ptt)vii1odi 
then  soma  gsa,  sach  »s  chlorine  or  oaonc,  tltat  will 
destn^'  the  cstiM  of  Uit  odoor,  is  certsialy  dmiiabls. 
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disease.  This  is  probably  ez^uned  by  ilia 
ra^  moltiplioation  of  any  wecifio  dwase- 
o^canisiiu  oontuned  in  we  filth.  Pending 
the  removal  of  aocumnhttions  of  dirt,  and  fiw 
the  protection  of  workmen,  fermentation  may 
be  delayed  by  the  application  of  crude  car- 
bolic acid,  or  solution  of  mercuric  chloride. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  contagitun  is  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  patrefution,  and  this  appears  in* 
variably  to  destroy  its  specific  infective  power. 
In  certain  cases  where  real  disinfection  is 
impracticable,  as  in  dealing  with  the  aceu- 
mtdation  of  manure  and  litter  from  a  number 
of  animals  suffering  from  cattle-plague,  the 
natural  processes  may  be  hastened  by  stack- 
ing the  material  so  that  it  shall  *  heat,'  or 
may  even  be  destroyed  by  sponiaiieoas  com- 
bnstion.  Certainly  jpntr^ction  should  xkot 
be  delayed  by  small  additions  of  dinnfee. 
tants,  which  cannot  accomplish  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  noxious  matter  present. 

SraouL  OistNFECTAHTB.— 1.  Heat.— Heat, 
dry  or  moist,  is  perhaps  the  best  disinfectant 
we  possess.  High  temperature  and  length 
of  exposure  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  mutually 
compensatory,  bat  it  appears  that  a  tempera- 
ture below  140°  F.  (60^  C.)  will  not  disinfect 
vaccine  even  with  long  exposure.  Tyndall 
points  out  that  some  germs  seem  to  be  in  a 
dormant  condition,  in  which  they  resist  the 
action  of  heat  unless  applied  very  long  or  in- 
termittently, so  as  to  start  their  vitality  into 
growth,  when  they  are  easily  killed.  Disin- 
fection by  dry  heat  (whidi  is,  however,  best 
fer  the  destruction  of  insect  vermin)  is  now 
being  superseded  by  steam.  Dry  heat  pene- 
trates so  slowly  into  fabrics  that  they  are  in- 
jured before  a  disinfecting  temperature  is 
attained  throughout.  The  presence  of  mois- 
ture asastfl  the  action  of  hot  air,  as  it  like- 
wise does  that  of  gaseous  BO,  and  CI.  Koch 
found  that  1^  hour's  exposure  within  test- 
tubes  in  an  oven  containing  air  saturated  with 
moisture  at  a  temperature  from  280°  F.  to 
246°  F.  destroyed  sporeless  micro-organisms 
and  spores  of  ningi,  but  did  not  affect  spores 
of  the  bacilli  of  potato,  hay,  and  anthrax,  nor 
the  spores  of  garden  eaxux.  These  were  all 
destroyed  by  three  hours'  exposure  to  284°  F. 
A  enrrent  of  steam  at  F.  destroyed  spans 
of  earth,  anthrax,  and  tnberele-baeUli  in  less 
than,  fifteen  minutes,  when  they  were  freely 
exposed.  Steam  penetrates  clothing  quickly, 
but  may  take  some  time  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  sheltered  articles,  especially  if 
wet.  Modem  steam-disinfectors  are  made 
with  a  jacket  space  to.  which  live  steam  may 
be  admitted,  so  that  the  internal  chamber 
may  be  used  as  a  simple  hot-air  chamber 
where  steam  is  not  admitted  directly  to  it 
With  a  proper  apparatus  the  articles  come 
out  dry.  Steam  instantly  ruins  leather,  and 
fixes  permanently  any  stains  of  blood  or 
discharges.  Stained  clothing  should  be  pre- 
viously soaked  in  cold  water  and  the  water 
afterwards  disinfected  by  mercuric  chloride. 


It  has  been  aboudanUy  proved  that  ordi- 
nary boiling  QxtA  washing  will  completely 
disinfect  the  linm  of  a  fever  hoapitaL  The 
water  should  attain  the  foil  temperature  ot 

212?  F. 

Nearly  all  the  chemical  agents  used  in 
disinfection  are  mntnalfy  incompatible,  and 
therefore  cmly  me  should  be  used  at  a 

time. 

2.  Carbolio  Aoid. — solution  of  this 
substance  of  the  strength  of  5  per  cent.,  or 
1  in  20,  is  the  only  one  fit  for  use  in  disinfec- 
tion. For  steeping  fine  clothing  a  solution 
should  be  made  from  crystals.  The  solution 
generally  useful  is  that  obtained  by  making 
up  one  gallon  of  crude  60  per  e6nt.aeidto  mx- 
teen  gaJlonB  witii  water.  Tba  rwnlts  of  the 
e^eriments  of  Baxter  and  others  prove  that 
*no  virulent  liquid  can  be  c<mBidered  disin- 
fected by  carbolio  add  unless  it  contain  at 
least  2  per  cent,  hy  wei^t  of  the  pure  acid.* 
More  recent  experiments  show  that  in  scnno 
cases  this  proportion  of  carbolic  acid  is  not 
nearly  enough.  Anthrax  spores  required  to 
soak  over  twenty-four  hours  in  5  per  cent, 
carbolio  solution  to  be  destroyed,  though 
blood  containing  anthrax  bacilli  was  almost 
instantly  sterilised  by  a  1  per  cent,  solution. 
With  our  present  knowledge  it  would  be  safer 
to  employ  stronger  acid,  or  in  any  case  to  use 
a  large  quantity  of  6  per  cent.  Combinations 
of  carbolic  acid  are  geeaXlf  inferior  to  the 
pure  acid,  and  its  sohinons  in  oil  and  alcohol 
are  found  to  be  absolotely  inert.  Thymol 
and  salicylic  acid  are  affected  in  the  same 
way  by  solution  in  oil.  Jud^ng  from  the 
light  of  experiments,  carbolic  acid  vapour  is 
^uite  useless.  Very  small  quantities  of  the 
liquid  acid  mixed  with  (»gaiiio  fluids  enable 
tfaiem  to  remain  fresh  and  lesiBt  decay  tor  a 
long  time.  So  little  as  one-fifth  per  cent, 
preserves  milk.  It  u  obvious  then  that  small 
quantities  of  this  disinfectant,  instead  of  de- 
stroyinj^  contagium,  may  actually  preserve 
its  activity,  when  otherwise  it  would  have 
succumbed  to  the  action  of  natural  agencies. 
This  danger  may  accompany  the  limited  use 
of  any  disinfectfuit  that  uas  a  *  pickling '  or 
preswvative  action  in  small  quantity.  Owii^ 
partly  to  the  volatility  of  carbolio  acid,  which 
removes  it  in  time,  and  partly  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  its  action,  another  danger  attends 
its  use  in  anything  short  of  full  strength  and 
large  quantity  when  applied  to  kill  contagium. 
The  acid  may,  for  a  time,  deprive  the  conta- 
gium of  its  infective  power  without  perma- 
nently abolishing  it,  and  the  virulent  proper- 
ties may  be  regained  whenever  the  acid  nas 
evaporated.  This  has  been  proved  experi- 
mentally by  Dr.  Dougall,  of  Olasgow,  who 
found  that  vaccine  mixed  with  carbolic  acid 
(1  in  60)  regained  its  infective  power  after 
10  days'  exposure  to  the  air. 

For  removing  odour  from  the  hands  after 
working  in  the  dissecting-room,  a  1  per  cent, 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  is  superior  in  efficacy 
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pennanganitta  of  potautam,  even  when 
ing  enough  to  stain  the  skin,  and  is  also 
rerable  to  chlorinated  lime. 
.  Sulphur  Dioxide.  —  The  aqueous 
ition  of  this  substance  contains  sulphurous 
L  It  destroys  snlphturetted  hydrogen  thus, 
,  +  2HLjS  =  2H,0  +  S3,  and  combines  with 
monia.  For  aerial  disinfection  the  best 
1  is  simply  to  bum  sulphur  in  very  large 
.ntitiea.  Even  in  presence  of  abtmdant 
isture,  Koch  pronounces  SO,  uselees  for 
otical  disinfection.  By  volimie,  10*5  per 
t.  of  the  gas  in  a  room  &iled  to  affect 
res  of  a-nthwLT,  Sco.,  in  twenty-four  hours, 
ather  wet  or  dry.  Aboat  8  per  cent,  in 
y-ught  hours  had  not  destroyed  the  vitidity 
mierococens  prodigiosos,  pink  yeaat,  or 
teria  of  bine  pus.  In  an  ordinary  room  a 
was  disinfectant  rapidly  disappears.  On 

other  hand,  Gyms  Edson  tries,  from  the 
iistics  of  the  Health  Department,  N.Y.,  to 
ve  the  efficacy  of  SO.^  fumigation  (8  lbs. 
)hnr  to  1,000  cubic  feet)  in  smail-pox, 
rlet  fever,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  meaales- 
.  diphtheria-infected  houses.  The  statistics 

not  convincing  to  the  present  writer, 
phur  dioxide  destroys  the  activity  of  dry 
cine  on  points  very  rapidly,  and  even 
m  mach  diluted  stops  the  amceboid  move- 
its  of  living  cells,  kills  vibrios,  and  acts 
iterioosly  on  vegetation.  Bnlphur  dioxide 
lerves  meat  uid  other  snbstances,  when 
loeed  vessels,  for  very  long  periods.  It 
Lches  v^table  colours,  attacks  iron,  lutd 
bsorbed  by  oloth  and  leather — facts  to  be 
lembered  in  practical  disinfection.  1  lb. 
alphur,  when  bnmed,  produces  11'7  cubic 

of  sulphur  dioxide  gas. 
.  Chlorine. — Chlorine  is  most  easily  ob- 
led  from  '  chloride  of  lime  *  or  bleaching 
'der,  by  adding  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
I.   Exact  proportions  cannot  be  stated,  as 

value  of  the  bleaching  powders  varies ; 

rather  more  acid  than  of  the  equal  parts 
ileaching  powder  and  strong  hydrochloric 
1  may  be  taken.  The  acid  should  be  diluted 
kre  use.  For  deodoriung  water-closets, 
LC  eryatals  of  potassinm  onlorate  may  be 
>wn  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  containing 
[te  hydrochloric  acid.  Euchlorine  comes 
gradually,  and  is  both  more  effective  and 
re  agreeable  than  chlorine.  The  most 
rked  character  of  chlorine  is  its  strong 
[lity  for  hydrogen,  which  enables  it  to 
»k  np  compounds  containing  that  body, 
,  to  set  £ree  in  a  nascent  or  active  state 
oxygen  combined  with  hydrogen  in 
«r.  It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most 
versally  appli(fable  and  powerful  deodo- 
rs  in  existence.  When  merely  used  as  a 
doriser,  enough  euchlorine  may  be  expelled 
n  moist '  chloride  of  lime '  by  the  carbonic 
1  of  tiie  air  £>r  most  purposes.  In  air 
urated  with  moisture  0*8  per  cent,  chlorine 
■  all  minor  organisms  that  are  freely 
oted ;  bat  any  cover,  such  as  a  piece  of 


blotting-paper,  prevents  the  result.  Less 
moisture  demands  1  per  cent,  chlorine. 

6.  Permanganate  of  Fotasmum.— 
This  substance  is  non-poisonons,  and  is  a 
good  deodorant,  especiaUy  for  the  emanations 
from  organic  bodies.  It  is,  moreover,  free 
from  odour,  and  its  aqueous  solution  shows, 
by  loss  of  colour,  when  it  is  exhausted.  It  is 
a  very  suitable  deodorant  for  the  sick-room, 
as,  when  dissolved  in  water  and  a  large 
surfi&ce  of  the  solntion  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
will  absorb  gases  to  some  extent.  Contagium, 
being  non-gaseous,  is  not  affected,  unless  in 
contact  with  the  solntion.  Fermanganate 
of  potassium  is  a  true  disinfectant,  .oxidising 
and  destroying  contagia  as  well  as  putrid 
matters ;  but  the  quantity  required  and  the 
price  render  its  use  almost  impossible,  fbr 
enough  permanganate  has  to  be  used  to 
destroy  the  meditun  or  vehicle  bearing 
contagium  as  well  as  the  contagium  itself. 
The  solution  should  contain  6  per  cent, 
permanganate  after  all  chemical  action  has 
subsided.  Condy's  fluid  is  a  solution  of  this 
substance  in  water.  When  the  virulent 
liquid  or  matters  are  small  in  quantity, 
permanganate  solution  forms  a  capital  reci- 

Sient,  and  may  stand  by  the  bedside  as  a 
eodorant  till  required  as  a  disinfectant. 
Permanganate  Has  no  effect  in  restraining 
the  appearance  of  bacteria,  or  preventing 
the  onset  of  pntrefiKstion. 

6.  Adds. — The  mineral  acids  and  glacial 
acetic  acid  have  all  disinfecting  power  when 
used  in  sufficient  quantity  for  a  long  time, 
but  there  are  serious  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  their  use.  HCI,  2  per  cent,  in  solution, 
required  ten  days  to  kill  anthrax  spores. 

7.  ITitronB  Aoid. — Kitrous  acid  can  be 
easily  disengaged  as  a  gas  by  putting  bits  of 
copper  into  nitric  acid,  or  pouring  nitric  acid 
upon  sawdust  or  starch.  It  is  the  best  deodo- 
rant for  the  deadhouse,  and,  without  doubt,  it 
is  a  disinfectant,  but  it  is  too  dangerous  for 
ordinary  use,  as  it  may  easily  be  breathed 
in  quanti^  sufficient  to  cause  fittal  bron- 
chitis. 

8.  Ohlorinated  Iiime.  —  Bleaching- 
powder,  commonly  known  as  'chloride  of 
lime,'  gives  off  chlorine  easUy,  and  this 
probably  ex^ains  its  diunfectiog  power.  It 
is  very  cheap  and  manageable,  and  hence  of 
much  importance. 

9.  Qmoklime.  —  Liboriue  Kitasato  and 
Ffiihl,  confirmed  by  Drs.  Bichard  andChante- 
messe,  state  that  fresh  excreta  of  cholera, 
enteric  fever,  and  dysentery  are  sterilised,  and 
the  bacilli  destroyed,  so  that  the  stools  are 
disinfected,  by  2  per  cent,  of  a  20  per  cent, 
fresh  milk  of  lime  in  a  few  hours.  The 
experiments  detailed  are  not  conclusive  to 
the  writer  as  to  real  disinieetton  in  all  cases. 
Quicklime  is  so  cheap  and  abundant,  that  it 
could  be  used  in  any  quantity.  It  is  soltible 
in  water  in  the  proportion  of  only  1  in  about 
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10.  Uerourio  Chloride.— PerchloruZe 
of  Mercury,  Corronve  SuhUmate,  MallevM 
MetaUorvm,  the  most  powerfnl  chemical  dis- 
infectant known,  dissolves  in  16  parts  of  cold 
water,  is  extremely  poisonons,  and  corrodes 
metals.  With  albuminous  matters  it  forms 
insoluble  precipitates,  which  are  prevented 
b;  addition  of  common  salt,  HGl,  or  tartaric 
acid.  Precipitates  must  be  prevented  where 
disinflBCtion  has  to  be  repeated,  as  they  mi^t 
be  dangerous.  The  solution  with  tartaric  acid 
is  not  stable,  and  should  be  freshly  made.  A 
spray  of  1  in  1,000,  or  washing  with  1  in  6,000, 
killed  the  moat  resistant  organicms  in  ten 
minutes.  Enongh  should  be  nsed  to  leave 
1  in  6,000  after  any  QgCl.  is  precipitated  by 
sulphur  or  albumen.  After  didnfectian  is 
finished,  copious  washing  with  water  removes 
the  remaining  mercury  salt.  For  utensils, 
clothing,  Ac.,  1  in  2,000,  and  for  excreta  an 
equal  bulk  of  1  in  1,000  solution,  are  recmn- 
mended. 

In  regard  to  the  agents  hitherto  considered, 
we  have  more  or  less  of  the  sure  light  of 
direct  experiment  upon  contagium  ;  but  the 
claims  of  the  followmg  and  a  legion  of  other 
substances  asserted  to  be  *  powerful  disinfec- 
tants, of  which  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly,*  rest  entirely  upon  chemical  theories, 
or  the  (ndnions  of  physiciana,  or  upon  their 
•  power  of  coagulating  albumen,  or  of  deliqring 
or  preventing  putre&etion  and  itBrmentwon, 
or  of  deodo^ing.  It  will  be  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  do  more  than  enumerate  the  best,  as 
follows : — 

11.  HetalUo  SaLt8.~MetaUic  salts  in- 
clude— (a)  Bichromate  ofpotattvum.  (6)  Sul- 
phate of  copper,  (c)  Chloride  of  xinc.  A 
6  per  cent,  solution  had  no  effect  on  anthrax 
spores  in  a  month,  and  1  per  cent,  failed  to 
lull  micrococcus  prodigiosus  in  forty-eight 
hours,  {d)  Chloride  of  aluminium,  (e)  Ferric 
chloride,  which,  if  strong,  liberates  offensive 
fumes  from  animal  matters,  but  ia  a  fair  anti- 
septic and  preservative,  {f)  Ferrout  tulphaie. 
{g)  2'A«u»M<0eiUoru2«<,fr(nnthemanu&cture 
of  chlorine,  contain  MnCl,,  Fe^Cl^,  and  free 
HGl,  which  ooBt  next  to  nothing,  and  might 
be  tued  for  larger  masses  of  filth  or  dnuns. 

12.  OEOne.— This  body,  got  by  half-im- 
mersing a  stick  of  pho^horus  in  tepid  water, 
or  by  mixing  gradually  8  parts  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  and  2  parts  permanganate  of 
potassium,  oxidises  organic  matter,  and  so 
destroys  odours.    Tereoene  and  cupralum,  a 

S reparation  containing  terebene,  are  good 
eodorants,  and  give  rise  to  ozone. 
18.  Oharooal. — Charcoal  condenses  gases 
within  its  pores,  where  combustible  gases  are 
destroyed  by  the  condensed  oxygen.  Con- 
tagium, unless  in  water,  does  not  enter  the 
pores,  for,  being  particulate,  it  is  not  absorbed 
from  the  air  as  gases  are. 

Practical  Dihinfkction. — In  eonclnnon, 
a  few  remarks  may  be  offered  as  to  the 
modes  of  carrying  out  diainfaotiw  under 


circumstances  in  which  it  ia  commonly  re- 
quired. 

1.  Clothing  ttad  Bedding. — In  dealing 
with  the  ragged  and  worthless  articles  of  the 
poor,  local  authorities  will  generally  find  it 
most  satts&u!tory  to  both  parties  to  bum 
them  and  replace  them  with  new.  By  such 
discreet  generosity  danger  is  averted,  and 
goodwill  created,  which  helps  in  getting  early 
information  and  carrying  out  measures,  and 
so,  by  shortening  epidemics,  saves  expense. 
If  not  burned,  clothing  may  be  steamed  as 
described  under  Heat,  or  well  boiled  with 
soda.  Before  coming  to  the  washhouse  they 
may  be  steeped  in  6  per  cent,  carbolic  solu- 
tion, or  perchloride  cdF  mercury  (1  in  2,00(Q, 
or  dilorinated  lime  (2  oz.  to  the  gallon). 

2.  Boonu. — The  eesential  process  for  dis- 
infecting  rooms  is  thorough  cleMising  with 
soft  soap  and  hot  water,  which  may  contain  5 
per  cent,  carbolic  acid,  but  the  carbolic  solu- 
tion is  not  so  easily  handled.  The  walls  and 
ceiling  ^ould  be  brushed,  and  wall-paper  re. 
moved.  Furniture,  if  iron — a  bedstead  fox  ex- 
ample—is to  be  taken  down  and  washed  with 
carbolic  solution,  and  removed  from  the  room, 
or  smeared  with  vaseline  if  to  be  fumigated. 
Textile  fabrics  should  be  steamed  or  boiled, 
or  spread  out  in  the  room  far  fiimigation; 
but  this  ia  not  so  effective,  and  oolomiv  are 
bleached.  Should  it  be  oonaidared  desirable 
to  fumigate,  the  room  should  be  steamed 
for  some  hours.  Tba  chimney,  doors,  and 
windows  are  to  be  dosed,  and  crevices 
covered  with  paper  pasted  on.  Then  15  lbs. 
chlorinated  lime  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  made 
into  cream  with  water  in  shallow  dishes, 
has  22  lbs.  HCI  added  from  vessels  which  tilt 
over  as  the  operator  escapes.  The  door  is  to 
be  shut  imtiJ  next  day,  when  the  wini^wa 
and  doors  are  all  to  be  opened,  and  kept  open 
for  twenty-four  hours.  In  white-washed  rooms 
the  walls  should  be  scraped,  and  then  washed 
with  hot  lime  in  addition  to  the  fumigation. 

8.  Draiiis,Water-oIoset8,&o.— Propel 
drains  remove  sewage  so  swiftly  and  com* 
pletely,  that  little  or  no  sewage-gas  is  formed 
if  ventilatfon  is  given.  For  bad  drains  car- 
bolic acid,  ehlori^  of  zino,  or  waste  chloridee 
from  the  manufiijPtare  of  chlorine,  are  fiuz 
palliatives.  The  excreta  from  casea  of  infec- 
tious diseases  require  a  very  large  quantity 
of  disinfectant,  which  should  be  apimed  in  a 
concentrated  form  before  they  are  thrown 
into  the  water-closet  or  house-pipes.  When 
a  reliable  amount  of  disinfectant  is  in  these 
cases  sent  down  the  pipes,  it  is  apt  to  corrode 
them  unless  it  has  been  allowed  to  expend 
its  energy  on  the  excreta  alone  in  the  first 
place.  If  small  quantities  of  disinfectants 
are  poured  down  water-closets,  it  is  better  to 
mix  them  with  the  afler-flush  water  which 
filb  traps  and  basins,  so  that  the  little 
Miergy  availaUe  may  be  devoted  to  the 
destruction  of  any  slime  adhering,  or  portions 
of  organic  matter  retained.  Fennaiiganate 
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BUBBCTEOV     WOUJI1A8.  —  Si* 

mygATJC-— CiaJtr  this  nuno  tb«  wriwr 
r.bcii  in  th«  ^fdtemi  Timn 

focm  of  wluch  inhabiis 
bm^  vhcn  it  was  fint  found 
=  FawM.  ^  Dr.  B.  S.  Bii^,  in  liitTU. 
Tbe  «n  of  the  {Miasite  have  frcqoeotlT  be«n 
facnd  W  Pkofanor  Baelz.  of  Tokio,  by  Um 
w»«r-  and  bj  others,  aod  by  tbem  are  as- 
■iiiiliil  viih  a  peculiar  fovrn  of  lecumnt 
hfUMUKjiaa.  to  which  the  teim  emiemie 
lou^fjm*  baa  been  apfilied. 

SmTOXs  AXD  pATBOLOGT. — Tbo  symp- 
tomc  ctf  iliiriri  asaociaSed  with  the  presence 
oi  the  <tigt«m*  Bing^  mn  a  sli^t  congfa ; 
tbe  expectontifHi  of  a  ehaiacteristie  rusty- 
Wown,  viscid  mncna;  aod  at  times  hemo-  ' 
ptysts,  ali^it  or  ec^wma.   The  hemwrhage  ' 
oeettiB  at  imgnlar  intwals  firing  nuuiy  , 
years.  Ibe  expectoration  of  nutr  hronehial  ' 
mums  is  pmistent,  and  in  this  ue  oTa  are  ' 
raadil^diaoomedwithtiieinicroecc^.  These  . 
are  pale  brown  bodies  Gm^"^  ^  T5o       ovoid,  ! 
dotiue-oatlined,opereiuated  at  the  broad  end,  | 
and  containing  witt^dasnaie  gtobules  having 
raj  active  nKdeeolar  moveniaits.    If  tlM  | 
SS 
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DXITRBSIS  'SJ^  t^JVC;;*::  a:^i  w«<^«k 
1  jww  wawr',— A  irv*  *\«.'rv«x>a  v>f  aruM>.. 
a^eiMr  naturaCy  or  artisnnalfy  iMfcaeiMl 

DIUBKnCS        tkN4^;  and  ^ 
I  pas»  vawr^. 
I^ansRUVC  — RMaMdvw  which  incinwtw  Ui* 

th#nKvt  importani  dvaTv<k«;  Wmvc;  \ltU,; 
sails  of  i\>«as»iUB,  Sodium,  and  l.uhiuui: 
Cakwel :  Alovth^>l.  Ninous  KiVr.  ^^hitiock  of 
EthvlNtuiw:  TurpeuiUYO, Juniivr.Oopaiba: 
Canthartd«»;  l>vSt»lis.  SuoivwnihtM.  ^ttiU ; 
Cadkine.  Tbe«.4wv«uii»es  aiHl  il«  coiu|»ttnd 
with  S«lic\l)o  Acid  and  St.>ltttm  t«mMNl 
*lHur»tin';  Tv>h»«co:  S.N^wtuuu  and  Spar* 
teine.  Tbe  actiim  of  diuivu<tt  i»  oft<m  ahiM 
by  l«rts^  puij^atKW.  depteiion,  vv>4Uil<Mvimia> 
tiiui  o%-er  tlw  kanst  wd  mm^ium  bgr  ih* 
use  of  nwimrT. 

Action.— Tne  «ecr«ii\vi  t,'^  urine  api^Nur* 
to  consist  pan^r  »f  filtration  of  riotd  UtrvMt^ 
the  filonierali  of  the  kidney,  and  partly  of 
secretion  by  the  f^lU  of  the  iiriuaiy  tnbukdk 
The  amount  of  uriiie  excretetl  depeiula  v«  ihe 
nudity  with  which  the  blixxl  flowa  thrvHi)^ 
the  glomeruli,  and  thi»  a^iaiu  depei\da  on  the 
bei^t  of  the  systemic  blvv.Hl>|vos»ure  and  tlte 
dilatation  or  coDtracti\>u  of  tbe  reiial  arteries. 
The  secretion  is  increased  by  amtliind  which 
raises  the  b)ood-{veesur»  throuKOOUt  tbe  dys- 
tern  generally,  or  in  the  reital  arteries  locally-. 
The  systemic  blood-pressure  may  be  raised 
by  cold  to  the  snrfoce,  digitalis,  squilU  uid 
tobaceo.  Digitalis,  and  ptvisibly  otlier  drugs, 
hare  also  a  Uical  action  on  the  reual  arte* 
ries,  which  are  more  veatUly  affected  by 
some  drugs  than  oUter  arteries  in  tlie  bod.v. 
Kitrous  etlier  and  solution  tkf  etiiyl  nitrite 
probably  Mt  as  diuretioe  hy  dilating  ttie 
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renal  arteries.  The  exact  mode  of  action 
of  the  other  diuretics  ia  not  determined;  but 
conunon  salt,  nitrate  of  potasBiuniiiirateB,  and 
uroa  increase  the  flow  of  urine  even  although 
the  preanire  in  the  vesaek  of  the  kidney  ia 
very  low.  It  ia  therefim  probable  that  they 
stimulate  secretion  by  acting  on  the  nervea 
or  cells  in  the  kidney  itself;  and  probably 
caffeine  acts  in  a  similar  manner. 

Uses. — Diuretics  are  employed  to  inorease 
the  flow  of  urine,  and  thus  remove  water  or 
excrementitiouB  products  like  urea  from  the 
body.  They  are  used  in  cases  of  general 
dropsy,  or  of  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the 
peritoneum  or  pleura.  In  febrile  conditions 
they  are  given  to  aid  in  the  elimination  of 
waste  matter.  They  are  also  employed  in 
order  to  render  the  urine  more  watery,  and 
thus  prevent  the  deposition  of  solids  from  it, 
and  the  formation  of  calcuh  in  the  kidney 
or  bladder,  or  to  redissolve  such  concretions 
when  they  are  already  formed.  Digitalis  and 
•quill  are  most  useful  in  dropsy  dependent  on 
heart-diaeaae ;  the  other  remedies  are  more 
effiMttve  in  ^opsy  dependent  on  diaeaae  of 
the  kidneys  or  hver.  The  action  of  digitalis 
and  squill  is  greatly  assisted  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  blue  pill ;  and  when  the  kidneys  are 
much  congested  or  pressed  upon  from  with- 
out by  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity,  diuretics  sometimes  fail  to  act 
until  the  congestion  has  been  reUeved  by  de- 
pletion from  the  loins  or  the  use  of  a  brisk 
purgative,  and  the  pressure  removed  by  para- 
centeaiB.   Sec  Dbopst. 

T.  liADDEB  BbUNTON, 

DIZZINESS.— £^ee  Vebtkio. 

DOCHlil  U  »(ddxfuoc,  twisted)^A  genus 
of  nematode  worms  established  by  D^iardin. 
iSwEntozoa. 

DOBBBECHT,  in  Cape  Colony.— 
Bee  Afbica,  South. 

DOTHtENENTEBITIS  (Sodi^f,  a  pus- 
tule ;  and  fvrtpov,  the  intestine). — A  synonym 
for  a  form  of  enteritis,  accompanied  by  an 
enlargement  of  the  foUicles,  which  causes 
them  to  resemble  pustules.  See  Intebtike, 
Diseases  of. 

DOUCHE  (Fr.).— Definition.— A  jet  of 
water  propelled  against  some  part  of  the  body 
through  a  doccia  or  pipe.  The  size  of  the  jet 
of  water,  the  degree  of  its  impetus,  and  its 
temperature  can  all  be  regulated.  A  douche 
difiera  from  umple  affusion  in  its  api^cation 
being  more  local,  and  the  fbroe  with  whioh 
it  ia  aj^ed  being  greater. 

Appucation  ahd  Actiok. — ^Douchea  of  cold 
and  of  hot  water,  of  vapour,  and  occasionally 
of  gas,  are  employed ;  but  those  by  far  the 
moat  commonly  used,  except  where  there  are 
hot  natural  waters,  are  of  cold  water. 

The  immediate  efiect  produced  by  a  cold 
douche  on  those  who  are  iinaccustomed  to  it 
ia  a  feeling  of  shook,  spasmodic  shortness  of 


breathing,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  some- 
times pam  m  the  back  of  the  head.  Locally 
the  first  effect  of  a  douche  is  to  deaden  the 
sensibility  of  tiie  part  to  which  it  is  i^pUed; 
but  if  the  dooehe  be  poweifdl  enough,  reaction 
of  the  part  oomea  on  in  about  forty  netxada. 
This  continues  for  a  time ;  but  if  ue  doncbe 
be  kept  up  tor  three  or  four  minutea^  the 
pulse  ulla  seven  or  eif^t  beats,  the  deaden- 
ing of  asnailMlity  retuma,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  part  is  greatly  lowered ;  when  the 
douche  is  withdrawn,  reaction  again  takes 
place.  This  alternate  sedative  and  stimula- 
ting effect,  producing  emptiness  and  turges- 
cence  of  the  vessels,  quickens  the  action  of 
the  capillaries  of  the  part,  and  thus  Abvoura 
the  truismutation  of  tissue.  The  mecha- 
nical effect  of  the  force  with  which  the  douche 
is  appUed  must  not  be  overlooked.  If  great, 
it  produces  the  highest  amount  of  stimulation, 
which  may  ahii(wt  amount  to  inflammation. 

Diffiarent  portions  of  the  body  have  difEarent 
degrees  of  tolerance  of  the  douche.  Thus  the 
extremitiea  uid  the  head  bear  it  better  than 
the  cheat,  and  the  cheat  somewhat  better  than 
the  abdomen ;  and  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
body  bears  it  much  better  than  the  anterior. 
Patients  soon  get  accustomed  to  the  cold. 
Warm  douches  produce  leaa  ahook,  and  are 
more  easily  borne,  but  they  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  little  employed  in  private  houses. 
An  alternation  of  hot  and  cold  douches,  known 
somehow  by  the  name  of  Scotch,  is  avaluable 
remedy ;  in  it  the  hot  water  rapidly  restores 
the  irritability  of  the  part  deadened  by  the 
cold  water,  and  there  ia  a  maximum  of  action 
and  reaction  of  the  part  obtained.  Under  par- 
ticular circumstances  it  may  be  expedient  to 
use  a  jet  of  steam,  but  this,  of  course,  must 
be  done  with  caution ;  and  a  jet  of  carbonie 
acid  is  sometimes  propelled  against  the  eye 
or  ear,  or  the  neck  oi  the  uteroa.  So-called 
(ucending  douchea  are  used  for  the  rectum 
or  the  vagina.  Douches  for  the  eye  and 
the  ear  have  been  used  of  late  years.  In  a 
certain  sense  what  the  Enghsh  call  ^u>nptn^ 
is  a  variety  of  the  douche,  and  the  ahower- 
bath  is  in  reality  merely  a  multiplication  of 
fine  douches.  The  action  of  douches  is  more 
or  less  general  according  to  the  portion  of  the 
body  to  which  they  are  apphed.  Thus  the 
appucation  of  a  douche  to  the  head  haa  the 
most  general  action,  and  that  to  the  spine 
the  next.  In  either  case  it  is  imjwssiblo 
to  hmit  it  very  strictly,  and  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  affusion  besides  the  direct  douche. 
A  douche,  again,  applied  to  one  of  tho  ez> 
tremities  may  easily  be  localised;  and  a 
douche  may  be  applied  only  to  one  part  or  to 
several  parts  of  the  body  in  succession. 

Douches  merely  require  a  pipe  with  nozidea 
of  various  sizes  in  connexion  with  a  cistern 
at  a  certain  elevation,  or  with  a  pnmping 
machine;  they  can  easily  be  improvised. 
Shower-baths  can  be  procured  with  equal 
&cility.    A  vapour-douche  can  be  got  by 
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attaching  a  pipe  to  a  vessel  of  boiling  water. 
In  the  ease  of  fine  douches  used  for  the  eye, 
the  water  is  propelled  with  sufficient  force  by 
the  action  of  a  caontchouo  bag  worked  by 
the  hand.  Carbonio  acid  is  practically  little 
used,  and  only  where  there  is  an  abundant 
natural  snppW  of  the  gas. 

Perhaps  6(r  F.  may  be  considered  the  aver- 
ngetemperaioreofaoold  douche,  and  firomfonr 
minuteB  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  its  average 
dmation.  The  coarse  of  dooehing  will  prob- 
ably extend  at  least  over  a  fortnight.  As  to 
the  actual  temperature  of  the  wato-,  the  sen* 
ntion  it  produces  in  the  patient  depends 
most  on  his  condition.  Thus  water  of  F. 
may  feel  ice-cold  to  one  who  has  just  quitted 
a  hot  bath.  In  like  manner  a  douche  of 
^htly -heated  water  may  appear  qnite  warm 
when  applied  to  a  part  cooled  by  a  cold  douche. 
The  temperature  of  a  douche  should  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  the  patient. 

Uses. — As  a  general  rule  we  may  say  that 
dooehes  are  only  applicable  in  cases  of  chronic 
disease;  that  cold  douches  are  most  usefU 
in  c<m8titutional  diseases ;  and  that  warm 
douches,  and  the  alternation  of  hot  and  cold, 
an  most  suitable  in  local  affections.  The 
use  of  hot  and  cold  douches  alternately  has 
been  much  and  suceessfnlly  employed  of 
late  in  France,  for  the  treatment  of  certain 
nervous  diseases. 

The  cold  douche,  when  it  is  employed 
gradually  and  with  judgment,  is  found  ser- 
viceable in  chlorotic  and  hysterical  conditions, 
m  hysterical  paralysis,  and  in  over-BenflibUity 
of  the  skin,  with  tendency  to  catch  cold ;  and 
of  late  years  it  has  formed  a  part  of  the  special 
treatment  of  phthisis  in  elevated  places.  Aa 
cold  affusion  on  the  head  is  veiy  serviceable 
in  infantile  convulsions,  so  the  application  of  a 
douche  of  cold  water  to  the  head  is  a  calmative 
and  hypnotic  in  maniacal  cases.  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  10  much  used  in  this  way  as  fbimerly, 
because  it  has,  like  the  shower-bath,  oome  to 
be  eonsidwed  a  sort  <tf  punishment  to  trouble- 
some lunatics.  Still  it  is  a  valuable  agent 
Hydn^athio  praetitionershave  found  douches 
ottfal  revnlaives  in  congestion  of  the  liver  and 
of  the  ntems. 

Locally  douches  have  been  used,  but  with 
moderate  benefit  only,  in  some  cases  of  skin- 
afiections  and  of  chronic  ulcers.  Their  prin- 
cipal local  application,  however,  is  in  cases  of 
old  sprains,  in  chronic  rheumatism  or  gouty 
thickenings  of  joints,  in  lumbago,  in  some 
neuralgias,  and  in  paralysis  when  it  is  not 
too  recent.  The  Scotch  is  far  the  most 
efifeetive  for  these  purposes,  and  there  seems 
to  be  some  evidence  of  its  having  been  effi- 
cacious in  threatened  tabes  dorsalis — cer- 
tainly more  efficaeious  than  anyother  reme^. 
Douches  mi^t  be  used  more  extensively  m 
private  houses;  still,  as  assistance  ia  always 
requited  by  the  pi^ent,  public  batiis  have 
advantages  for  thdr  amlicatuHi. 

John  If  acpbebson. 


DRACtJirCTTLUS  {dracuneuhu,  a  little 

dragon). — See  Entozoa. 

DBAZNAGE.— £ee  Public  Health. 

DBAEEITSBBBa-  HOUNTAIHS, 

in.  NataL — See  Africa,  Bodth. 

DBASTICS  (iSpau,  I  act).— DsnmnoN. 
Violent  pnrgfttives. 

EMUHBUTioir. — The  drastics  most  See- 
qnenUy  employed  are Hellebore,  Podo- 
phyllin,  Gamboge,  Elaterin,  8camiii(xiy» 
Jalap,  and  Croton  Oil. 

For  ACTiOH  Oiod  uses  of  drastioa,  see  Puk- 

OATrVKS.  T.  liAUDEB  BbCHTON. 

DBZBUBa,  in  Westphalia.— Strong 
Cfaidybeate  Wators.   8e6  Mihbbai.  Watebs, 

ISBOITVnOH,  ixL  Woroeatentaire. 

Common  Salt  Waters.  SeelS.unauj.'WA.'ntB. 

DBOFSY  (vSpmyfr:  teom  vdop,  water;  and 
aspect,  appearance). — Symon.  :  Fr.  Sy- 
dropine ;  Ger.  Waaaeretteht, 

DsnNZTioN. — Accumulation  of  serous  fluid 
in  the  subcutaneous  oellulai  tissue,  or  in  a 
serous  cavity.  * 

Dropsy  is  known  by  various  other  names, 
according  to  the  portion  of  the  body  affected. 
When  confined  to  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue  it  is  termed  osdema  or  anaearca ;  to  the 
pei'itoneal  cavity,  aecitea.  The  term  is  often 
limited  to  these  two  forms  of  the  disease ;  and 
exudations  similar  to  that  of  ascites  in  other 
cavities  are  termed  hydroperieardium,  hy- 
droeephalue,  hydrocele,  hydrops  ocriH,  hy- 
drops articuU,  and  kydrothoraa  or  pleural 
effusion,  according  as  they  are  contamed  in 
the  pericardium,  arachnoid,  tunica  vaginalis, 
eye,  joint,  and  pleural  cavity  respectively. 

Pathology. — The  accumulation  of  flmd  in 
the  tissues,  or  in  a  serous  cavitytdepends  upon 
more  fluid  exuding  from  the  blood-vessels 
than  can  be  taken  up  by  tiie  absorbents. 
This  condition  may  depend  on  an  increase 
in  the  rapidity  of  exudation  above  the  nor- 
mal,  or  on  s  diminution  in  the  aJbB(ffpti<ai,  or 
on  both  together.  Increased  exudation  may 
be  due  to  alteration  (1)  in  the  calibre  of  the. 
arteries  or  capillaries ;  (2)  in  the  condition  of 
their  walls ;  (8)  in  the  condition  of  the  blood ; 
and  (4)  possibly  also  in  the  condition  of  the 
tissues.  Dimmished  absorption  is  chiefly 
due  to  obstruction  of  the  absorbents,  although 
alteration  in  the  tissues  may  also  play  a  part. 
Obstruction  may  be  (1)  local  or  (2)  general. 
So  long  as  no  obstruction  to  absorption  occurs, 
it  rarely  happens  that  more  fluid  can  exude 
from  the  blood-vessels  than  the  absorbents 
can  again  take  up.  Absorption  is  partly  car- 
ried on  by  the  veins,  and  partly  by  the  lym- 
phatics ;  principally,  however,  by  the  veins, 
when  venous  obstruction  takes  place,  fluid  is 
apt  to  accumulate  in  that  part  of  the  body 
from  which  the  blood  ought  to  return  by  the 
obetmcted  vessel.  But  it  does  not  always  so 
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aecumnlate ;  for  it  may  happon  that  the  lym- 
phatics ore  able  to  absorb  aJl  the  fluid  which 
exudes  from  the  capillaries,  and  to  return  it 
into  the  general  circulation.  Thus  it  has 
been  found  by  Banvier  that  ligature  of  the 
vena  cava  in  a  dog  does  not  usually  produce 
oedema  of  the  lower  estremities,  but  if  one 
sciatic  nerve  be  divided  in  such  an  animal, 

.  the  corresponding  leg  at  once  becomes  cede- 
matous.  The  reason  of  this  is  that,  so  long 
as  the  nerve  is  intact,  the  lymphatics  can 
absorb  all  the  fluid  which  exudes  from  the 
capillaries ;  but  when  the  nerve  is  divided  the 
arteries  dilate,  more  fluid  is  ponred  out  than 
the  lymphatics  can  absorb,  it  accumulates  in 
the  tisaoes,  uid  oedema  ensues.  This  oedema 
is  not  dne  to  paralysis  of  the  limb,  bat  to 
paralysis  of  the  vessels.  For  if  the  sympa- 
the£lo  fibres  through  which  the  vaso-motor 
nerves  pass  to  the  sciatic  nerve  are  divided 
before  theyjoin  the  motor  fibres  of  that  nerve 
in  the  sacral  plexus,  the  power  of  movement 
remains  unimpaired,  but  cedema  occurs  just 
as  if  the  whole  nerve  had  been  divided.  If^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  motor  strands  of  the 
sacral  plexus  are  cut  before  they  are  joined 
by  the  sympathetic  fibres,  the  limb  is  as 
completely  paralysed  as  if  the  sciatic  nerve 
had  been  cut,  but  no  oedema  takes  place.  Any 
obstruction  to  the  venous  flow  wUl  operate 
in  the  same  way  as  ligature  of  a  vein*  though 
to  a  less  extend  the  efilDct  varying  according 
to  the  amount  of  obstruction.  Thus  regur- 
gitation of  blood  through  the  tricuspid  valve 
tends  to  produce  general  anasarca,  and  ob- 
struction to  the  portal  vein  by  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver  tends  to  cause  acomnuJation  of  fluid 
in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

It  has  been  mentioned  how  great  an  in- 
fluence dilatation  of  the  arteries  from  vaso- 
motor paralysis  has  upon  the  production  of 
cedema  in  cases  where  the  veins  are  ob- 
structed. Arterial  dilatation  may  also  produce 
a  local  cedema,  even  when  no  such  obstruction 
is  present,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  tissues 
around  an  inflamed  part.  It  has  been  shown, 
however,  by  'Winniwarter,  that  Uie  walls  of 
vessels  in  on  inflamed  part  are  more  perme- 

^able,  and  allow  floids  to  pass  through  them 
more  easily  than  healthy  vessels  will  do.  It 
is  probably  in  consequence  of  this  that  we 
find  that  a  slight  stimulus,  such  as  scratch- 
ing the  skin,  which  ordinarily  produces  in  a 
healthy  person  only  sUght  dilatation  of  the 
capillaries,  and  consequently  redness  of  the 
part  scratched,  will  produce  on  eflusion  from 
the  vessels,  and  local  swelling  of  the  part  at 
the  point  scratched,  in  persons  suffering  from 
urticaria.  The  same  thing  takes  place  when 
the  skin  is  scratched  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  part  sttmg  by  a  wasp. 

But  this  alteration  m  the  vessels  is  not  the 
only  cause  of  the  oedema,  which  may  occur 
mthout  any  obstruction  to  the  einnilation. 
An  alteration  in  the  compositi<ni  of  the  blood 
appears  to  allow  it  to  permeate  more  easily 


into  the  tissues,  and  to  produce  cedema,  even 
when  there  is  no  obstruction  of  the  vdns. 
In  caees  of  »>-na>mi>t  we  find  cedema,  occur- 
ring at  the  ankles,  although  ihere  is  no  oh* 
struction  to  the  venous  circulation  other  than 
that  caused  by  the  weight  of  the  colimm  of 
blood  itself.  In  these  cases,  however,  we 
have  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  as  is  shown 
by  the  form  of  the  sphygmographic  tracing, 
and  an  altered  composition  of  the  blood  is 
evidenced  by  the  ansemio  look  of  the  patient. 
In  albuminuria  the  altered  composition  of 
Uie  blood  appears  to  be  the  chief  factor  in  the 
^oduction  of  oedema,  as  the  pulse  in  BOoh 
eases  may  be  hard,  evidencing  arterial  con- 
traction, and  not  relaxation. 

^noLOOT. — General  dropsy  a£focting  the 
subcutaneous  tissue,  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
and  the  internal  serous  cavities  and  organs 
generally,  is  usually  the  result  of  albumin- 
uria, and  most  frequently  of  that  form  which 
depends  on  acute  nephritis,  or  on  fatty  degene- 
ration of  the  kidney.  In  cirrhotic  disease  of 
the  kidney  the  loss  of  albumen  in  the  urine  is 
much  lees,  and  the  alteration  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  blood  consequently  is  not  so  great 
as  in  the  flrst-mentioned  form.  The  arterial 
tension  also  is  greater  than  usual,  instead  of 
being  less.  In  the  amyloid  form  the  oedema 
is  generally  moderate. 

The  next  moat  common  cause  of  dropsy  is 
tricuspid  regurgitation,  obstructing  the  venotu 
circiUation  throughout  the  body.  This  re- 
gurgitation generally  depends  on  dilatation  of 
the  ri^t  ventricle  consequent  upon  obstmc- 
tion  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  lungs, 
either  from  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphy- 
sema, or  mitral  obstruction  ssid  regurgita- 
tion. Dropsy  from  cardiac  disease  generally 
appears  first  in  the  feet  if  the  patient  has 
been  for  some  time  in  an  upright  position, 
whUe  dropsy  with  albuminuria  is  often  fint 
remarked  by  a  puffiness  of  the  eyelids.  In 
the  former  it  appears  where  the  greatest 
obstruction  to  re-absorption  takes  place,  and 
in  the  latter  case  in  those  parts  where  loose- 
ness of  the  cellular  tissue  most  readily  allows 
of  exudi^on. 

Local  dropsies  have,  as  a  rule,  local  caoses. 
Even  the  swelling  of  the  feet  in  anemic 
young  women,  although  de^iendent  on  a 
general  cause,  namely,  dilatation  of  the  ves- 
sels, and  altered  composition  of  the  blood,  is 
determined  locally  by  the  greater  obstruction 
to  the  venous  circulation  which  the  pressure 
of  the  long  column  of  blood  in  the  veins 
between  the  feet  and  the  heart  presents.  In 
general  dropsy  also,  those  parts  which  are 
most  dependent  are  apt  to  become  most 
swollen.  It  is  not,  however,  always  so,  as  in 
certain  coses  the  dependent  ports  have  been 
noticed  to  be  less  dropsical  than  the  others. 
This  eurions  phenomenon  seems  to  be  due  to 
some  Toso-motor  no'vons  influence  on  the 
veEsels  of  the  dependent  part.  The  local 
oedema  of  a  brawny  character,  often  noticed 
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aroond  inflamed  parts,  is  partially  due  to 
swelling  of  the  tissueB  themselTes,  and  par- 
tially to  eSiision  of  fluid  between  them.  This 
eCFuBion,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
appears  to  be  caused  both  by  the  dilatation 
of  the  vessels  observed  in  inflamed  parts,  and 
by  the  greater  readiness  y/ith  whush  fluids 
pass  through  them. 

Dropsy  in  SarooB  CaTitlefl.  —  The 
seroiu  oavitieB  of  the  body — the  arachnoid, 
p]enra,  pericardinm,  |>eiitonemn,  ftc.—are 
now  Imown  to  be  large  lymph-sacs,  in  com- 
munication with  the  general  lymphatic  sys- 
tem of  the  body.  The  fluid  which  exudes 
into  them  from  the  blood-vessels  is,  in  the 
peritoneum  and  pleura,  removed,  at  least  in 
part,  by  a  pumping  action  in  the  movements 
of  respiration.  The  central  tendon  of  the 
diaphragm  contains  iq>aces,  the  walls  of 
ivhich  are  alternately  drawn  apart  and  pushed 
tf^ther  during  its  ascent  and  descent. 
Their  separation  draws  up  lymph  from  the 
abdominal  cavity,  and  their  compression 
Ibrces  it  onwards  through  the  lymphatic 
vessels.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  costal 
[denra,  during  the  respiratory  expansion  and 
extraction  of  the  ohest.  The  aecmnnlation 
of  fluid  in  serous  cavities  may  be  due,  like  its 
accumulation  in  the  cellular  tissues,  either  to 
diminished  absorption  or  increased  exudation. 
The  diminished  abscn^ition  occurs  here  in 
consequence  of  pressure  upon  veins,  and 
poBBibly  also  from  interference  with  the 
pumping  Ewtion  just  described.  Accumula- 
tion of  fluid  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  or 
in  the  sub-arachnoid  cavity,  is  chiefly  due  to 
compression  of  the  veins  of  Galen.  In  the 
peritoneum  it  may  be  due  to  obstruction  of 
the  portal  vein  by  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  or  by 
the  pressure  of  tumours ;  and  it  may  occnr  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  cavities  of  the 
body  from  general  obstruction  of  the  venous 
circulation,  by  disease  of  tiie  heart  or  lungs, 
in  the  same  way  as  anasarca.  It  may  luso 
occur  in  these  eavities  from  alteration  in  the 
blood,  as  in  Bright's  disease.  Active  dropsy 
mtty  occnr  in  a  serous  cavity  from  inflamma- 
tion, and  here  the  exudation  of  fluid  is  much 
more  rapid  than  in  passive  dropsy,  the  ves- 
sels of  the  inflamed  part  being  dilated  and 
more  pervious  than  usual. 

Trkatkknt.— The  first  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  treatment  of  dropsy  is  the 
removal  of  its  cause,  if  this  be  at  all  possible. 
Where  it  is  due  to  obstruction  of  a  vein  we 
must  hinder,  as  much  as  possible,  the  accu- 
mulation of  fluid  in  the  vein,  by  preventing  the 
part  from  remaining  in  a  dependent  position, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  try  to  aid  the  ab- 
sorption of  fluid  by  the  l^phatics  by  gentle 
upward  friction.  'Where  it  is  due  to  obstruc- 
tion of  the  circulation  in  the  lungs,  we  must 
diminish,  aa  far  as  possible,  all  obstruction 
to  the  pulmonary  circulation  by  inhalations, 
emetics,  and  expectonnts,  pushed  if  necessary 
so  br  OS  to  cause  nausea  or  even  Tomituig. 


Where  the  obstruction  is  due  to  dilatation  or 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  we  must  lessen 
the  work  the  heart  has  to  do,  and  insist  in  bad 
cases  on  absolute  rest  in  bed  or  on  a  couch,  in 
which  the  patient's  position  can  be  altered, 
but  which  he  should  not  leave.  An  absolute 
milk  diet,  like  that  used  in  typhoid  fever,  is 
often  of  the  greatest  possible  service,  if  it  can 
bebome.  At  the  some  time  we  should  aid  the 
heart  to  contract  more  powerflilly  1^  the  use 
of  cardiac  stimulants,  such  as  alcohol  and 
digitalis.  Digitalis  probably  has  a  threefold 
action  in  cardiac  dropsy,  by  strengthening 
the  heart,  by  contracting  the  vessels,  and  by 
stimulating  the  kiilneyfi.  It  strengthens  at  the 
same  time  that  it  slows  the  cardiac  pulsa- 
tions, and  by  making  the  heart  contract  more 
powerfully  it  keeps  up  the  onward  current 
of  the  blood  more  efficiently,  and  at  the 
same  time  lessens  the  dilatation  which  tends 
to  render  the  valves  incompetent.  Besides 
its  effect  on  the  heart,  digitaUs  bos  also  an 
action  on  the  vessels,  causing  the  arterioles 
to  contract,  and  mobably  reducing  the  dropsy 
in  this  way.  For  the  contraction  of  the 
arterioles  piodnoed  b^  digitaUs  is  exactly  the 
converse  of  the  condition  which  occurs  after 
division  of  thevaso-motor  nerves,  and  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  produces  dropsy  whenever 
any  obstruction  of  the  circulation  exists.  It 
is  not  known  at  present  whether  digitalis 
also  causes  increased  absorption,  but  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  it  does  so,  because  we 
know  that  it  stimulates  the  vaso-motor  centre, 
and  stimulation  of  this  part  of  the  nervous 
system  has  been  shown  by  Qoltz  to  increase 
greatly  the  rapidity  of  absorption  from  the 
lymph-sac  of  the  frog.  In  addition  to  this 
action  on  the  heart  and  vessels  generally, 
digitalis  possesses  a  specific  action  upon  the 
vessels  of  the  kidney.  Itisapowerfdldiaretie, 
and  by  thus  lessening  tiie  amount  of  water 
ta  the  blood  it  will  tend  to  increase  the  ab- 
sorption of  serous  fluid  either  from  the  cel- 
lular tissue  or  serous  cavities.  When  digitalis 
alone  does  not  succeed,  the  addition  of  squill 
and  of  a  small  qnaintityof  bine  pill  frequently 
increases  its  efficacy.  I>igitalis  succeeds  best 
in  dropsy  caused  by  valvular  disease  or  dila- 
tation of  the  heart.  Sometimes  strophanthns, 
convallaria,  or  adonis  vemalis  may  succeed 
when  digitalis  &ils ;  but  in  general  digitalis 
is  best.  It  is  not  so  useful  in  dropsy  arising 
from  renal  disease,  and  here  other  diuretics 
are  preferable.  One  of  the  best  is  spirit  of 
jtmiper,  given  either  as  a  mixture  or  in  the 
form  of  Hollands  gin.  Spirit  of  nitrous  ether, 
nitre,  lutartrate  of  potassium,  and  broom 
are  usefhl  in  all  forms  of  dropsy.  Gafieine 
is  sometimes  very  useful.  Theobromine,  the 
active  principle  of  cocoa,  seems  also  to  be 
useful,  and  a  compound  of  it  with  salicylic 
acid  and  soda  has  been  recommended  under 
the  name  of  'diuretin.'  Copaiba  occasion- 
ally succeeds  where  other  diuretics  fail.  It 
Boems  to  be  most  successful  in  dropsy  due  to 
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oirrhosis  of  the  liver.  Hydragogue  cathar- 
tios,  such  as  compound  jalap  powder,  elaterin, 
Ac.,  which  cause  copious  watery  secretion 
from  the  intestines,  supplement  the  action  of 
diuretics,  and  reUere  or  remove  dro^t^  by 
removing  water  from  tiie  body,  ae  well  as 
altering  ita  nutrition.  Calomel  seems  to  have 
an  almost  specific  diuretic  aeti<m,  and  is 
useful  either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
other  diuretics  or  purgatives.  In  some  oases 
of  Bright's  disease  considerable  relief  has 
been  obtiuned  by  the  profuse  sweating  in- 
duced by  vapour  baths,  hot-air  baths,  jabor- 
andi,  or  pilocarpine.  When  the  dropsy  does 
not  yield  to  other  remedies,  the  fluid  most  be 
removed  by  paracentesis  in  the  case  of  serous 
cavities,  and  by  small  superficial  incisions 
or  punctures,  or  by  the  insertion  of  verjjr  fine 
trocars  with  drainage-tubes  attached,  m  the 
ease  of  the  limbs. 

T.  Ii^UDEB  BatTKTOM. 

BBOWJXXXrO,  Beath  by.— The  term 
*  drowning '  is  emjdoyed,  in  an  extended  sense, 
to  si|[nify  death  from  submersion  in  a  liquid 
medium,  and  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to 
signify  death  in  ccmseqnenee  of  obstruction 
of  respiration  so  caused.  Now,  though  death 
must  necessarily  enaae  frxun  asphyxia,  when 
the  air-passages  are  submerged,  apart  from  any 
other  complication,  asphyxia  is  not  always 
the  mode  of  death  in  those  who  were  alive  at 
the  moment  of  submersion.  For  death  may 
result  from  mechanical  injuries,  concussion, 
shock,  syncope,  or  apoplexy  in  the  very  act, 
or  at  the  moment,  of  falling  into  the  water. 
Devergie  estimates  that  12'5  per  cent,  of 
deaths  occur  from  one  or  other  of  these 
causes.  In  the  remaining  87*6  per  cent,  the 
phenomena  of  asphyxia  pure  and  simple  sure 
present  only  in  25  per  cent.,  while  in  02*5  per 
cent,  these  are  more  or  less  modified  by  the 
causes  above-mentioned,  to  which  mast  be 
added  the  benumbing  influence  of  cold. 

When  death  is  not  sadden  from  shock,  &c., 
the  ultimate  result  is  the  same  in  the  swim- 
mer or  non-swimmer,  if  there  he  no  escape 
or  rescue.  All  efforts  to  keep  above  water 
foil,  vain  ointchings  ore  made  at  whatever 
comes  within  reach,  water  is  drawn  into  the 
lungs  and  more  or  less  swallowed,  all  strug- 
gles finally  cease,  and  the  body  sinks. 

The  indications  of  such  instinctive  efforts 
fbrm  the  most  important  evidence  of  submer- 
sion during  life.  Drowning  is  not  necessarily 
to  be  inferred  in  the  case  of  a  dead  body  re- 
moved fKKn  the  water;  fhr  the  body  may 
have  been  tlirown  in  a&er  death  from  other 
causes — asphyxia  among  the  rest. 

The  Evidehce  of  Death  fbou  Dbownino. 
This  is  cumulative,  for  we  can  scarcely  say 
I  that  there  is  any  one  indication  invariably 
present  which  can  be  looked  upon  as  due  to 
drowning  and  to  nothing  dse.  But  one  or 
other,  or  more,  of  the  CoUowing  aj^eazances 
ore  generally  found. 


ExtemaL — The  face  is  either  pale,  or 
slightly  Uvid_,  and  frequently  bloated  if  the 
body  has  lain  some  hours  in  the  water. 
Water  flows  from  Uie  month  when  the  body 
is  tumedfiMM  downwards.  Foamatthemcniu 
and  nostrils  is  common ;  and  tJie  tongue  is 
swollen  and  ramgested,  closely  applied  to  the 
teeth,  or  even  clenched  between  them.  The 
skin  is  pole,  or  marked  here  and  there  by 
livid  discolorations,  and  the  muscles  of  the 
hair-bulbe  are  rigidly  contracted,  causing  the 
appearance  of  goose-skin,  or  cutU  anserina. 

The  penis,  according  to  Caeper,  is  retracted, 
but  the  more  common  oonditi<m  is  one  of 
semi -erection. 

Indications  of  struggling  are  eometimes 
seen  in  excoriations  of  the  hands,  mud  and 
sand  under  the  nails,  or  even  weeds,  straws, 
or  other  small  objects  tightly  clenched  in  tiie 
hands. 

Intemeil.  —  The  trachea,  bronchi,  and 
nnalla'  air-tubes  are  congested  and  filled 
wiU)  a  mucous  froth,  more  or  less  tinged  with 
blood.  The  lung^  themselves  are  congested, 
osdematons,  and  pit  on  pressure.  Pressure 
on  them  causes  froth  to  exude  into  the 
smaller  bronchial  tubes,  and  on  section  a 
sanguinoleot  froth  and  water  escape.  Indi- 
catioaa  may  be  seen  of  sand,  mud,  or  small 
weeds  drawn  deep  into  the  air-passages  along 
with  the  water  in  which  submersion  took 
place.  Water  is  often  foimd  in  the  pleural 
cavity. 

The  stomach  occasionally  contains  water. 
If  this  has  any  special  character  by  which  it 
can  be  identified  with  that  in  which  subiner- 
eion  occurred,  and  not  likely  to  have  been 
drunk  to  (jnench  thirst,  it  excludes  the  theory 
of  its  havmg  been  swallowed  before  submer- 
sion, and  is  a  strong  presumption,  if  it  can- 
not be  said  to  be  a  certainty,  that  it  iras 
swallowed  during  the  death-agony,  and  did 
not  find  its  way  into  the  stomach  met  death. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  water  in  the 
longs. 

The  rifi^t  side  of  the  heart  and  venous  sys- 
tern  in  general  frequently  present  the  appear- 
ances characteristic  of  asphyxia ;  and  the 
brain  is  often  congested.    See  Asphyxia. 

Without  relying  on  any  one  sign  as  conclu- 
sive, we  may  say  that  a  body  which  exhibits 
goose-skin,  semi-erection  of  the  penis,  ex- 
coriations, Ac,  of  the  hands,  froUi  at  the 
mouth,  water  in  the  lungs  and  stomach,  and 
congestion  of  the  right  heart  aai^  venous 
system,  oratainfy  died  frtnn  drowning.  In 
the  presence  of  some  and  in  the  absence  of 
other  indications,  a  careful  weighing  of  all 
the  &etB  is  necessary;  but  in  most  cases  a 
satis&ctory  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at. 

Complete  submersion  is  usually  sufficient 
to  cause  death  within  two  minutes ;  but  oases 
have  been  recorded  of  resuscitation  after  a 
much  longer  period.  Many  of  these  can  be 
attributed  to  the  exaggerated  estimation  of 
time  by  anxious  on-lookuB;  but  there  are 
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other  veU-anihentieated  inBtances.  which 
may  he  explained  by  the  supervention  of 
syncope  and  temporary  cessation  of  the  re- 
^irator^  process.  That  which  renders  re- 
snscitation  after  submersion  less  likely  than 
after  a  corresponding  period  of  mere  sufibcsh- 
tion  is  the  entry  of  water  into  the  lungs  by 
aspiration. 

Trkatjcent. — The  treatment  of  the  drowned 
consists  in  the  persistent  use  of  eutificial 
respiration  {see  Abjificial  Bespibation  ;  and 
BKsnsciT&TiON)  so  long  as  any  signs  of  life 
remain,  together  with  the  application  of 
means  to  coanter&ct  the  great  abstraction  of 
body-heat  which  occurs  even  when  the  aerial 
temperature  is  comparatively  high.  Before 
commencing  the  movements  of  artificial 
respiration,  the  month  and  nostrils  should  be 
freed  from  water  and  froth,  by  holding  the 
head  somewhat  low,  face  downwards,  for  a 
few  seconds.  Artificial  respiration  should 
then  be  immediately  proceeded  with.  At 
the  same  time  the  wet  clothes  should  be 
removed,  and  the  body  wrapped  up  in  warm 
clothes  obtained  from  bystanders,  pending 
the  arrival  of  warm  blankets,  hot  bottles  or 
bricks,  &c.,  from  the  nearest  house.  Assiduous 
friction  of  the  extremities  should  also  be  kept 
up.  These  directions — artificial  respiration 
excepted — naturally  presuppose  assistance.  If 
this  be  not  at  hand,  the  operator  must  rely 
mainly  on  artificial  respiration.  In  the  per- 
ibrtnanceof  artificial  respiration  by  Sylvester's 
method,  especial  care  must  be  taken  against 
pressing  on  the  stomach,  for  as  it  so  fre- 
quently contains  water,  this  may  be  forced 
up  the  cesophagos,  and  drawn  into  the  longs 
by  the  next  incrpiratOTy  movement. 

When  spontaneous  respiratory  movements 
oommence,  attention  should  be  directed  to 
maintain  life  by  the  application  of  warmth 
externally,  assiduous  friction  of  the  limbs 
upwards,  and  the  administration  of  brandy 
sod  water,  wine,  or  coffee.  Lung-complica- 
tioDS  should  be  watched  for  and  ootmteracted. 

D.  Febrieb. 

DBOWSINESS.— Inclination  to  sleep. 
See  SzsEP,  Disordora  ot 

PBITO-SBRXrPTIOIirB.— Btnon.  :  J>er- 
mutHUa  medicamentosa. 

Many  medicines  produce  at  times  various 
wnptions  or  discolorations  of  the  skin,  owing 
to  idiosyncrasy,  irritability  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal mucous  membrane,  or  defective 
power  of  elimination  on  the  part  of  the 
patient ;  or,  on  the  side  of  the  drug,  from  the 
loi^ness  of  the  dose  or  its  long-continued 
administration. 

These  toxic  lesions  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes : — (1)  Those  inflammatory 
ions  which  are  special  to  the  drug, 
as  the  agminated  pustular  eruptions 
produced  by  bromine  or  iodine  compounds 
|m0  Bbohism;  and  Iodesm).  (2)  Various 
utflammatory  eruptions  not  ditHncUve  in 


themselves,  their  nature  being  only  recog- 
nisable from  the  snrrotmding  oiretimstanoes. 
(8)  Discolorations  of  the  skin,  such  as  are 
produced  by  arsenic  and  nitrate  of  silver. 
See  PiaxENTABY  Diseases. 

The  great  bulk  of  medicinal  eruptions  are 
either  erythematous  or  urticarial,  but  the 
kind  of  eruption  produced  by  the  same  drag 
often  varies  according  to  the  indi\'idual  who 
takes  it.  With  the  exception  of  the  special 
eruption  of  iodides  and  bromides,  the  lesions 
are  probably  due  to  irritation  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal mucous  membrane  acting  reflexly 
onthevascularnervesoftheskin;  forinmany 
instances  the  dose  has  been  too  small*  and  the 
eruption  has  followed  too  quickly  on  the  inges- 
tion of  tiiie  drug,  for  the  rash  to  be  due  to  the 
absorption  and  circulation  of  the  substance 
itself.  With  the  exception  of  the  special 
bromide  and  iodide  eroptlons,  the  diagnosis 
cannot  be  made  from  the  aspect  of  the  rash. 
The  following  lists  do  not  pretend  to  be  qnite 
complete,  but  represent  tul  the  chief  erup- 
tions and  the  drugs  which  produce  them : — 

Iiist  of  Drugs  and  of  the  Hashes 
which  they  Produce. 

Antipyrine  (FjfeeTwsoM).— Erythema— dif- 
fuse, patchy,  papular,  or  morbiUifoim ;  urti- 
caria; miliaria. 

Arsflntc.— Erythema — diffiue  and  erysi- 
pelas-like, papwar;  acuminate  or  morbilli- 
form ;  urticaria,  vesicles,  pustules,  famnolea, 
herpes  zoster,  gangrene,  pigmentation. 

Belladonna.— Eryihemar—diSaae,  searlati- 
niform,  or  patchy. 

BengoeUe  o/«odti»n.— Erythema— patchy. 

Borax, — ^Psoriaais,  or  a  scaly  eruption 
like  it. 

Borie  acid.- Erythema,  followed  by  vesi- 
cles. 

Bromine  compounds. — Erythema — diflftise, 
patchy,  papular  or  morbilliform, '  nodosum  '- 
Uke;  urticaria,  bullae,  pustules — discrete  or 
agminated,  furuncles,  ecthyma  (indirectly), 
eczema. 

Calomel  injection, — Erythema,  soarlatini- 
form  in  one  ease. 

CoMttabit  indiiea. — ^Veudes. 

Chlordlamide. — Erythema. 

Chloral  %<2raf«.— Erythema — diffuse,  pa- 
pular, and  scarlatiniform ;  urticaria,  vesicles, 
Dullte,  pustules,  purpura,  shedding  of  nails. 

Chlorate  of  potassium, — Erytnamat  papu- 
lar ;  discoloration,  bluish  or  icteric. 

Chloroform. — Purpura. 

Chrysarobin.  —  Erythema  —  diffuse,  with 
cedema,  eczema,  once  pityriasis  rubra. 

Cod-liver  oil. — Vesicular,  pustular. 

Copadba. — Erythema — dilntse,  patchy,  or 
scarlatiniform ;  miliary  papules,  peteehiie, 
vesicles,  buUse,  urticaria. 

Cubebs. — Erythema^papnlar,  miliary,  or 
morbilliform. 

Digitalie, — Erythema — Mtrlatinifonn  or 
papular. 
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Iodine  and  itt  compounds. — Erythema— 
diffuse,  papular,  morbilliform,  or  nodoBum- 
like ;  urticaria,  discrete  pustules,  vesicles,  pur- 
pura, gangrene. 

Iodoform. — Erythema — diffuse  or  scarla- 
tiniform;  papules,  vasielies,  bulla,  eczema, 
purpura. 

Mercwry. — ^Erythema— difibse,  like  erysi- 
pelas. 

Morphine  and  opium. — Erythema — acarla- 
tiniform,  papular,  morbilliform;  vesicleaand 
buUffi ;  never  any  rash  from  hj'podenuic  in- 
jection. 

fftospAonu.— Bulla,  puroora,  icterus. 

QuirnvM. — Erythema— diiFase  or  patchy, 
scarlatiniform ;  papules,  acuminate  or  mor- 
billiform, urticaria,  vesicles,  bulls,  funmdes. 

SaUeylie  acid  and  iU  comjtoundt. — Ery- 
thema—diffuse ;  urtiearia,  Tesioles,  pustules, 
purpura. 

Salol. — Urticaria. 

Santonin. — Urticaria. 

Sirychnma. — Erythema — soarlatiniform. 

ITor.— 'Erythema ;  locally  a  form  of  acne. 

Terebene. — Erythema — papular. 

Turpentine. — Erythema — diffuse,  papular, 
acuminate,  or  morbilliform ;  vesicles. 

Idst  of  EruptioiiB  and  of  the  Drags 
whloh  produce  them. 

Diffuse  orpo-tchy  erythema. — ^Antipyrine, 
arsenio,  belladianna,  benzoate  of  sodium,  boric 
acid,  bromides,  chloralamide,  chloral  hydrate, 
ohrysarobin,  copaiba,  iodides,  Balieylio  acid, 

stramonium,  tar. 

Scarlaiiniform  erythema. — Belladonna, 
chloral  hydrate,  copaiba,  iodoform,  quinine, 
strychnine,  bromide  of  nickel. 

Papular  or  vwrbilliform  erythema. — 
Antipyrine,  arpenic,  bromides,  chloral  hydrate, 
cubebs,  morphine,  quinine,  terebene,  turpen- 
tine. 

Nodoawn-Wce  erythema^ — Bromides  and 
iodides. 

VrOeana. — ^Antipyrine,  ananio,  bromides, 
GOjiaaba,  iodides,  morphine,  quinine,  resin, 
sahcylio  aoid,  salol,  santonin. 

Vesiclet. — Cannabis  indica,  chloral  hydrate, 
ood-liTer  oil,  copaiba,  iodides,  morphine,  qui- 
nine, salicylic  acid,  and  turpentine. 

BidUe. — Bromides,  cannabis  indica,  chlo- 
ral hydrate,  copaiba,  iodides,  morphine,  phos- 
phoric acid,  quinine. 

Puttulea. — Arsenio,  bromides  (confluent), 
chloral  hydrate,  iodides  (isolated),  salicylic 
acid. 

Purpwra. — Chloral  hydrate,  chloroform  in- 
halation, iodides,  quinine,  salicylic  acid. 

Pif^riancr»ira(?].— Bichromate  of  potas- 
sium. 

Paoruuie  (?).-^Sorax,  bichromate  of  potas- 
sium. .  - 

^csemo.— Bicarbonate  of  potasainm,  faro* 
mides,  ohrysarobin,  iodoform. 

Qangrene, — ^Arsenio,  e^t,  iodide^  quinine. 

PertiBient  det^uamaHon* — Quinine. 
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Ahtcett. — Quinine. 

Furunclea. — ^Arsenic,  bromides,  qninine. 
Eeratosia  paUnaint, — Arsenic. 
Pigmentation. — ^Arsenic,  nitrate  of  diver, 
picric  acid. 
Serpee  Zoeter. — Arsenio. 

H.  Badcuffe  Crock£L 

DBY.— Stnok.:  Fi.  Sec ;  Qer.TrocJcen,-- 
A  term  applied  to  certain  morbid  oondi- 
tious,  to  express  the  entire  or  comptra- 
tive  absence  of  fluid  exudation  or  secretion, 
which  is  often  present  in  such  conditions ; 
for  example,  Dry  Gangrene,  Dry  Cavity,  Dry 
Catarrh,  and  Dry  Pleurisy.  The  word  is 
also  associated  with  certain  auscultatory 
signs,  which  convey  the  impression  of  want 
of  moisture ;  for  example.  Dry  Bhonchns  and 
Dry  Crackle.   See  Fetsical  Exahehatiov. 

DUCHENKS'S  PAHAIiTSIS— S« 

Pseudo-Htpebtbopbic  MuscDua  Fasalt- 
sis. 

DVCTITS  ABTEBIOSTTS,  Pat6il07 
of. — See  Eeabt,  Malformations  o£ 

BinCBllSSS.— DxriMiTiON.— The  con- 
dition of  an  individual  considered  inc^nble 
of  articulating  sounds. 

Dumbness  may  arise  from  a  varied  ct 
causes,  and  its  prognosis  and  treatment  vary 
accordin^y. 

1.  Dumbness  due  to  deaiheBS.— Tho 
most  frequent  cause  of  so-called  dumbness  is 
congenital  or  early  acquired  complete  deaf- 
ness, or  defective  power  of  hearing,  so  that 
the  patient  is  unable  to  acquire  in  an  ordinary 
way  the  knowledge  of  articulate  sounds.  It 
is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  complete 
dea&ess  is  not  essential  to  this  peculiarity. 
Dumbness  is  frequently  met  with  in  childr«a 
and  others  whore  the  only  cause  is  defeetim 
power  of  hearing. 

Tbeatmknt. —  Whether  the  outcome  of 
complete  or  partial  deafness,  the  treatment 
must  be  based  on  the  beli^  that  the  artieu- 
lating  power  is  latent,  and  may  be  develc^ied 
by  teacning  the  patient  to  imitate  the  process 
of  speaking  in  others,  and  by  a  methodical 
training  in  lip-language.  Itis  most  importaut 
that  sign- language  should  not  be  cultivated  at 
the  same  time,  and  that  if  a  language  of  signs, 
whether  by  the  band  or  gesture,  has  been  pre- 
viously taught,  it  should  be  thoroughly  and 
at  once  discaa'ded.  With  patients  who  have 
full  intellectual  power,  and  who  are  trained 
as  indicated  above,  it  will  be  found  that  for 
them  dumbness  is  a  misnomer,  articulate 
Bounds,  although  with  a  defective  modula- 
tion, being  readily  acquired.  Individuals 
coming  under  this  category  an  erroneouBly 
called  deaf-mutes. 

2.  Dumbness  from  central  lesion  of 
the  l^pogloBsal  nerre.— This  may  aiiie 
from  cerebral  hemorrhage,  tumours,  or  on- 
holism,  and  the  prognosis  is  mMt  an&vom^ 
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able.  It  is  usoally  associated  with  other 
paralytic  conditions,  but  is  of  all  the  most 
persistent. 

8.  Dumbness  from  peripheral  lesion 
of  the  hyp<^|l0B8al  nerre.— This  is  mneh 
leu  frequent  as  a  cause  of  dumbness  thui 
centnl  leuons ;  nevertheless  eases  are  met 
with  where  hydatid  or  other  tumours  result 
in  dumbness  through  pressure  on  the  nerve 
itselC 

4.  Bombness  Horn  lead-poisoning.— 

Among  the  paralyses  arising  from  the  slow 
effects  of  imbibition  of  lead  is  paralysis  of  the 
tongue,  with  consequent  loss  of  articulating 
power.  This  defect  is  usually  associated  with 
frnve  impairment  of  other  parts. 

Tkeatuent. — The  treatment  of  dumbness 
due  to  lead-poisoning  will  be  beat  effected  by 
elimination  of  the  poison  by  the  administra* 
tion  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  the  judicious 
employment  of  galvanism  to  the  nervous 
Hjstem. 

5.  DmnlmesBftom  oongenital  defects 
of  the  tongue  orof  the  palate.— Various 
eongenitid  local  lesions  are  met  with  giving 
rise  to  dumbness. 

Treatuent. — Many  of  these  cases  are  re- 
mediable by  surgical  or  surgico-dental  help, 
followed  by  methodical  teaching. 

G.  Dumbness  ftom  emotional  lesions. 
Dumbness  occasionally  arises  from  great 
emotional  disturbance,  such  as  great  anger 
or  sudden  fright.  Moreover,  it  is  often  met 
with,  without  such  marked  cause,  in  indi- 
Wduals,  especially  of  the  female  sex,  having  a 
bighly  developed  emotional  life. 

Tbeaticent. — Cases  of  this  kind  are  usually 
successfully  treated  by  faradisation  about  the 
muscles  of  the  neck ;  the  patient  at  the  same 
time  being  encouraged  to  call  his  articulating 
power  into  action,  and  in  proportion  to  his 
success  the  furadic  current  being  discon- 
tinued. The  moral  treatment  here  indicated 
nuy  be  greatly  assisted  by  promoting  the 
general  health,  and  placing  the  patient  under 
the  best  possible  circumstances  as  to  hygiene 
and  moral  discipline. 

7.  Dumbness  from  intelleotual  dis- 
orders.— This  is  by  far  the  most  common 
cause  of  true  dimibness.  It  may  arise  from 
idiocy  or  imbecility  of  a  congenital  nature ; 
bom  that  which  has  been  acquired  early  in 
life;  or  from  dementia  as  the  outcome  of 
acute  or  chronic  brain-disease  in  middle  or 
advanced  life.  Among  the  congenitaliy 
feeble-minded,  dumbness  is  a  very  frequent 
phenomenon.  This  arises  from  the  associa- 
tum  therewith  of  deformed  months  and 
highly  .arched  palates ;  from  defective  power 
of  co-ordination  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue ; 
and  from  an  inability  to  transform  ideas  into 
word-signs.  In  the  most  profound  cases 
there  is  such  an  absence  of  ideas  that  language 
of  any  kind  is  not  required. 

TfiEATHENT. — The  treatment  of  this  kind 
of  dumbness  is  one  which  requires  great  tact, 


patience,  and  energy ;  and  the  success  will  be 
commensurate  with  these  aids. 

The  physical  health  of  the  individual 
shotdd  be  carefully  attended  to,  so  as  to 
induce,  by  judicious  food,  frequent  bathing, 
and  warm  temperature,  the  highest  amount 
of  nervous  energy.  The  power  of  co-ordina- 
tion should  be  sedulously  cultivated  by 
methodical  exercises,  especially  of  the  hands, 
leading  up  to  well-devised  tongue-gymnasUes. 
lie  should  then  be  taught  monosyllabic 
sounds,  by  being  shown  the  object  represented 
by  the  sound,  while  he  imitates  the  sound 
when  watching  the  teacher's  lips.  Having 
thus  acquired  the  power  of  producing  the 
word-sign  by  imitation  purely,  he  is  next 
taught  to  repeat  it  from  memory  when  shown 
the  object  only.  After  nouns  have  thus  been 
taught,  the  names  of  qualities  and  adverbial 
expressions  should  be  added,  and  in  this 
manner  articulate  speech  built  up. 

Where  the  feebie-mindedness  has  been 
acquired  after  birth,  the  dumbness  resulting 
therefrom  should  he  treated  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner  to  that  having  a  congenital 
origin,  but  the  prognosis  is  not  so  good. 

Still  more  imfavourable  is  the  forecast  xtf 
dumbness  when  the  result  of  dementia. 

J.  liANaDOH  DOWK. 

DUODENUM,  Diseases  of.— These 
may  be  considered  under  the  heads  of — 
(1)  Functwnai  dUorder;  and  (2)  Organic 

disetueg. 

1.  Functional  disorder. — Disorder  of  the 
duodenum  is  said  to  produce  a  form  of  dyspep. 
sia,  characterised  by  pain  in  the  epigastrium 
and  right  hypochondrium  two  or  three  hours 
after  meals,  vomiting,and  the  distant  effects  of 
ordinary  dyspepsia— vertigo,  headache,  drow- 
siness, burning  sensation  in  the  soles  of  the 
feet  and  palms  of  the  hands,  &c.  Imperfect 
chymi£cation,  which  attends  ordinary  dys- 
pepsia, may  induce  these  symptoms  by  gene- 
rating products  which  irritate  the  duodenum. 

Tbeatmeht. — The  treatment  is  mainly  that 
of  disordered  digestion.  The  bowels  and  the 
diet  are  to  be  carefully  regulated ;  and  such 
remedies  as  alkalis,  bismuth,  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, prussic  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid  ex- 
hibited, according  to  the  special  requirements 
of  each  case. 

2.  Organic  diseatet. — These  are  (a)  in- 
flammation\  (6)  v,lceraiion\  and  (c)  wio- 
growtha. 

(a)  Inflammation.— Sthok.:  Duodenitis ; 
Fr.  Duodiniie^Acute  infltunmation  of  the 
duodenum  is  usually  of  a  mild  catarrhal  cha- 
racter. It  either  forms  part  of  an  enteritis,  or 
is  an  extension  downwards  of  a  similar  affec- 
tion of  the  stomach.  The  ordinary  exciting 
causes  are  exposure  to  cold,  and  irritating  in- 
gests or  acrid  bile.  Usually  the  symptoms  of 
slight  gastric  catarrh — a  loaded  tongue,  ano- 
rexia, nausea,  vomiting  of  tenacious  mucus 
— are  followed  by  jaundice.    When  the 
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duodenum  is  invaded  there  Ih  said  to  be  fulness 
and  tenderness  of  the  right  hypoohondriam. 
As  a  role,  however,  new  symptoms  are  not 
set  up  unless  the  bile-dncts  become  obstmeied 
by  mucus  from  extension  of  the  catarrh  into 
them,  when  jaundice  supervenes  without  pain. 
The  attack  usually  lasts  a  week  or  a  fort- 
nighti  and,  with  suitable  hygienic  and  dietetic 
treatment,  it  passes  safely  off.  It  is,  however, 
sometimes  followed  by  jaundice  unusually 
prolonged,  and,  even  when  the  bile-ducts  are 
free,  by  prostration  an  I  wasting  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  miidne  ss  of  the  disease  in  itself. 
While  catarrhal  duodenitis  does  not  afford 
characteristic  symptoms,  its  presence  is,  how- 
ever, usually  suggested  by  painless  jaundice 
following  expoaiu'e  to  cold,  catarrh  of  the 
stomach,  and  enteritis. 

Trbatment. — This  consists  in  rest  in  bed, 
warmtii,  liquid  diet,  oonnter-imtation  by 
blisters,  mustard  or  hot  poultices,  and  effiar- 
Tesoing  salines. 

Chrome  inflammation,  resulting  in  thicken- 
ing of  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissue,  and 
even,  adhesion  of  the  duodenum  to  adjacent 
organs,  is  usually  associated  with  chronic 
nloeratiitti,  or  with  cancer  of  the  duodenum, 
pouoreus,  liver,  or  other  structures.  Con- 
traction of  the  duodenum  produces  symptoms 
of  obstruction  similar  to  those  arising  from 
stricture  of  the  pylorus. 

(6)  Ulceration. — Perforating  ulcer,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  stomach,  is  said  to  be  more 
frequent  in  men  than  in  women  (about  10 
to  1),  and  rarely  to  occur  during  childhood; 
while  it  sometimes  follows  severe  and  ext«n- 
8ive  bums  and  scalds.'  Fats!  ulceration  has 
not  infrequently  been  reported  in  previously 
healthy  subjects.  It  may  then  possibly  arise 
from  an  accidental  abrasion  of  the  duodenal 
mucous  membrane  (by  some  indigestible 
substance),  becoming  subsequently  subjected 
to  the  deleterious  action  of  the  gastric  juice.' 
The  ulcer,  usually  ringle  and  found  m  the 
upper  horizontal  portion,  when  recent  has 
elean>cut  edges  free  from  sweUing.  The  wall 
of  the  duodkium  may  be  perforated,  either 
without  previous  adhesion,  being  followed  by 

'  In  explanation  of  the  connexion  between 
uevere  bona  and  dnodenitis  ending  in  perforative 
alcention,  Dr.  WiUiam  Hnnter  infart  from  bin 
experiments  with  the  sabcntoiiflons  injection  of 
tolaylendiamin  (which  he  found  to  set  op  inflanunop 
tion  of  the  dnoaennm)  that  there  may  be  derived 
from  the  bornt  tissaea  and  excreted  through  the 
bile  irritant  sabstances  which  excite  ulcerative  in- 
flammation. Some  recent  obeervers  (Fajrer,  Bowlby, 
and  Feny),  however,  have  failed  to  dinover  poaU 
mortem  evidence  of  the  alleged  canool  relation 
between  boniB  and  daodenoT  alceration;  while 
others  (WilltB  and  Uacpxthy)  have  ehown  the  rarity 
of  it.  DonbtleiH  the  association  is  much  lowttre- 
auent  than  has  hitherto  been  held;  for  example, 
Baymond  Johnson  found  in  the  reocnds  of  Univer- 
sity College  Hospital  only  two  cases  of  ulceration 
oat  of  ninety-three  cases  of  bums  (Tram.  Path. 
Soe.  Land.,  180O). 

'  Myers,  Tram.  Faik.  Soe.  Lond^  169a 


the  signs  of  general  peritonitis ;  or  with  ad- 
hesion to  adjacent  parts,  such  as  the  liver, 
the  gall-bladder,  the  pancreas,  the  colon,  the 
hepatic  artery,  or  the  poeterior  wall  of  the 
abdomm — into  which  mceiation  extends  to  a 
variable  extent  Cicatrisationmay  take  {dace 
with  recovery,  or  it  may  induce  Btrictnre  of 
the  duodenum  or  obliteration  of  the  bile-duet. 
As  a  rule  the  symptoms  greatly  resemble 
those  of  perforating  ulcer  of  the  stomach; 
mora  frequently,  however,  the  disease  is 
latent,  and  induces  very  obscure  dyspeptio 
symptoms  prior  to  fatal  perforation.  Jaundice 
is  not  more  common  than  in  the  similar  affec- 
tion of  the  stomach.  In  bums  and  scalds  per- 
foration seldom  occurs  before  the  tenth  day. 
The  treatment  should  be  the  same  as  that 
laid  down  for  gastric  ulcer.  See  StohacHj 
Diseases  of. 

The  duodenum  may  be  ulcerated  by  the 
action  of  a  gall-atone  passing  into  it  directly 
from  the  gall-bladder. 

(c)  ITev-Chrowthfl.— The  most  important 
of  these  is  scirrhous  cancer,  which  may  in- 
volve the  walls  of  the  duodenum,  usuidly  by 
extension.  It  tends  to  produce  obstrueoou, 
or  it  may  set  up  chronic  duodenitis,  or  block 

the  bile-dnct  and  thus  give  rise  to  jaun- 
dice. Oboboe  Olitsb. 

DUBA  HATSB,  Diseases  at.— Bee 

Meninges,  Diseases  oL 

DUHA.TIOIT   OF  DISEASE.— 50« 

Disease,  Duration  ot 

DTITAMOMETSB(dvM]/ur,  power;  and 
fiirpoVf  a  measnre). 

DEscBiFmv. — The  dynamometer  is  an  in- 
strument originally  invented  by  M.Dncheime, 
of  Boulo^e,  for  measuring  and  accurately 
recording  the  strength  of  the  hand-grasp, 
and  also  for  measuring  the  traction  power 
capable  of  being  exerted  by  other  groups  of 
muscles.  The  result  is  shown  by  an  index, 
which  traverses  a  semieircnlar  diial  bearing 
a  scale  graduated  so  as  to  enable  the  observer 
to  record  the  number  of  kilogrammes  which 
the  applied  pressure  or  traction  represents. 
In  practice  this  instrument  has  been  prin- 
cipuly  employed  for  estimating  the  absolute 
or  comparative  force  of  the  hand-grasp ;  and, 
in  view  of  this  restriction,  Duchenne's  in> 
stromoit  is  needlessly  c<nnplex.  It  has, 
moreover,  the  absolute  disadvantage  of  being 
a  little  too  broad,  and  of  requiring  too 
much  strength  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
to  move  the  index  over  the  lower  figures  of 
the  dial.  A  patient  with  a  small  amount  of 
motor  power,  especially  if  the  hand  is  small, 
is  often  unable  to  set  the  index  of  this  dyna- 
mometer in  motion.  A  cheaper,  simpler, 
and  narrower  instrument  has  therefore  been 
devised  by  English  makers,  the  index  of 
which  can  be  moved  by  the  application  of  a 
much  smaller  amount  of  power.  This  con- 
sists of  a  simple  elliptical  ring  of  steel,  to 
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the  inner  and  anterior  &ce  of  which  is 
attached  a  brass  Bemioircular  dial  graduated 
with  two  rows  of  figores  representing  pounds 
instead  of  kilogrammes.  The  compression 
of  the  steel  ring,  by  lessening  its  shorter 
diameter,  mores  a  metal  bar  projecting  from 
and  sliding  in  a  groore  behind  the  dial,  and 
this  by  rack-woric  eommnnieates  its  move- 
ment to  the  index. 

Uses. — ^The  dynamometer  is  a  osefiil  in- 
Btroment,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  us  ac- 
curately to  ascertain  the  relative  compressing 
powers  of  the  two  hands  in  cases  of  incipient 
or  actually  developed  hemiplegia,  and  aUo  to 
learn  in  a  positive  and  definite  manner,  from 
time  to  time,  the  amount  of  improvement  or 
the  reverse  which  may  have  taken  place. 
Since  the  power  of  the  muscles  of  the  fore- 
arm and  hand,  like  that  of  other  groups  of 
muscles,  varies  a  t^ood  deal  with  the  general 
state  of  health  of  the  patient,  the  dynamo- 
met«  is  also  capable  of  yielding  valuable 
information  eoneeming  the  strei^ith  of  the 
patient,  even  where  we  have  to  do  mth 
general  debility  fitmi  any  eause  rather  than 
intii  a  case  of  paralysis.  Any  instrument 
which,  in  the  {dace  of  fleeting  and  more  or  less 
i-sgoe  imjoessions  made  npon  the  mind  of 
the  practitioner  at  the  time,  enables  him  to 
make  a  more  accurate  record  in  figures  in 
bis  note-book,  is  a  clear  gain  to  practical 
medicine — more  especially  when  its  use  in- 
ndves  no  appreciable  loss  of  time. 

H.  Chablton  Bastun. 

DTSiBSTHESIA  i&w,  with  difficulty; 
and  iwSdpofiat,  I  fiael).— A  term  applied  to 
impainnettt  of  any  of  the  senses,  but  esi>e- 
cidly  to  that  of  toooh.  See  Sbitsatxon,  Dis- 
orders oL 

DYSOBASZA  (duo--,  with  difficulty,  or 
badly;  and  Kpmris,  a  mixture). — A  morbid 
condition  of  blood. 

This  term  signifiea  more  than  a  disposition 
to  disease ;  it  implies  the  presence  of  some 
genenU  disease  exerting  its  pernicious  effects 
ap<m  the  Uood.  Hectic  fever,  septioamia, 
and  metastatic  inflammations  are  diseased 
conditions  referable  to  dyscrasife.  A  person 
sickening  for  a  fever  is  the  subject  of  a  spe- 
cific dyscraaia.   See  Blood-Diseasr. 

B.  DOUGUS  POWXLL. 

DY8ENTEBT  {iw-,  with  difficulty ;  and 
ivTtpm,  an  intestine). — Stnon.  :  Fr.  Dyeen- 
ttrie ;  Ger.  Dytenterie, 

Defihition. — A  ^cific  febrile  disease,  ac- 
companied 1^  considerable  nervous  prostra- 
tion, and  characterised  by  inflammation  of 
the  solitary  and  tubular  glands  of  the  large 
intestine ;  stmietimes  ending  in  resolution,  but 
frequently  terminating  in  ulceration,  occa- 
noually  in  more  or  less  sloughing  or  gan- 
grene ;  always,  in  the  acute  stage,  accom- 
panied by  tormina  and  tenesmus,  the  latter 
being  most  marked  when  the  disease  is  aita* 


ated  in  the  rectum  or  lower  end  of  the 
sigmoid  flexure ;  stools  at  first  more  or  less 
fieculent,  later  on  yielding  dysenteric  products 
without  much  if  any  fieculenco,  such  as  blood, 
mucus,  slime,  and  gelatinoid  exudation,  or — 
as  in  the  slonghing  or  gangrenous  forms — ^like 
the  washings  of  meat,  and  possessing  a  puteid 
or  gangrenous  odour,  and  so-called  epithelia], 
asb-colonred,  black,  saugrenous,  pus-infil- 
trated or  tubular  slon^s,  diiefly  consisting  ot 
tough,  imperfectly  oi^anised  exudation. 

^TIOLOOT  ANn  Patholoot. — In  almost  all, 
if  not  in  all,  situations  where  malarious  fevers 
abound,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the  swamps  and 
sluggish  rivers  of  tropical  and  sub-tropicfd 
countries,  dysentery  prevails  in  proportion  to 
the  intensity  and  frequency  of  these  fevers. 
Where,  on  the  other  Imnd,  mtermittants  and 
remittents  have  been  extinguished  by  im- 
proved drainage  and  the  conversion  of  marsh 
into  cultivated  land,  it  becomes  equally  un- 
known. In  or  near  the  tropics.  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  the  United  States,  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  world,  its  diminution  has  pro- 
ceeded pari  patm  with  tlw  decrement  of 
makuions  fevers.  There  would,  therefore, 
seem  to  be  some  irttimate  connexion  between 
the  causation  of  dysentery  and  intermittent 
and  remittent  fevers.  Not  that  the  immediate 
causes  of  malarial  fevers  and  dysentery  are 
identical:  all  that  is  meant  is  that  nnder 
certain  conditions  they  concur. 

Paroxysmal  fevers  interfere  materially  with 
the  nutrition  and  functions  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  with  the  proper  nourishment  and 
constitution  of  the  blood.  Violent  congestion 
of  the  abdominal  viscera  is  one  of  the  special 
conditions  of  the  different  forms  of  ague. 
Both  the  liver  and  spleen  are  Uable  to  tem- 
porary and  repeated  engorgement,  and  so  in 
feet  are  all  the  oraans  which  minister  to 
gastrie  and  intestinal  digestion.  £ven  where 
malarious  poisonmg  may  never  have  resulted 
in  any  of  uie  various  farma  of  periodic  fever, 
it  may  impair  the  power  of  the  organic  nerve- 
centres  and  the  muscular  tone  of  the  blood- 
vessels, thus  disturbing  the  balance  of  the 
portal  circulation,  and  leading  to  more  or  less 
permanent  repletion  or  congestion.  As  the 
congestion  is  most  embairassing  during  diges- 
tion, interfering  with  the  appetite,  and  the 
capacity  for  digesting  and  assimilating  food, 
its  repeated  and  prolonged  existence  must 
deteriorate  the  qu^ty  and  modify  the  quan- 
tity of  such  important  secretions  as  the  gastric 
juice,  the  bile,  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  those 
furnished  by  the  follicles  of  UeberkUhn,  and 
by  Brunner's  and  the  solitary  glands.  Crude 
aumentai^  principles  are  uius  assimilated 
from  the  intestinal  tract.  The  liver  is  espeei- 
ally  liable  to  functional  derangement  from  the 
stagnation  and  slowing  of  the  portal  circt^a- 
tion,  and  thus  it  happens  that  in  dysentery 
hepatic  impairment  is  almost  an  invariable 
accompaniment.  Such  being  some  of  the  ab- 
normal conditions  produced  by  the  operation 
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of  malaria  in  its  active  or  latent  form 
upon  the  chylopoietic  viscera,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that,  under  the  prolonged  strain, 
certain  p<nrtion8  of  the  alimentary  mucous 
membrane  should  break  down.  Why  the 
8(^tary  glands  of  the  la^  intestine  should 
be  l^e  special  seat  of  dysentery,  whilst  the 
cozreroonding  ^ands  in  the  small  intestine 
should,  with  few  exceptions,  escape,  it  is,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  impossible 
to  say.  The  most  that  can  be  hazarded  is, 
that  the  elementary  structures  of  these  glands 
take  on  morbid  action  through  the  operation 
upon  them  of  a  materiea  morbi  derived 
durectly  from  their  blood-supply.  That  this 
poison  exists  in  the  blood  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  constitutional  disturbance 
invariably  precedes  and  accompanies  the 
earlier  stages  of  acute  dysentery. 

Unwholesome  drinking-water  is  a  fertile 
proximate  and  exciting  cause  of  dysenteric 
disease.  Bad  and  unwholesome  food  of  what- 
ever description,  by  providing  aliment  inca- 
pable of  bemg  perfectly  digested,  may  act  in 
producing  the  disease.  In  like  manner  im- 
pure air  may,  by  preventing  the  proper  aera- 
tion and  depuration  of  the  blood,  and  by  pro- 
moting the  retention  in  it  of  inassimilable 
material ,  light  up  dysenteric  inflammation 
of  the  solitary  glands.  The  transit  of  acrid 
and  vitiated  bile  and  other  seciretions  poured 
into  the  digestive  canal,  often  operates  as  an 
exciting  cause,  and  frequently  determines  a 
morbid  action  which  might  be  otherwise 
righted  by  resolution,  to  advance  to  ulcera- 
tion, slouching,  or  gangrene.  It  is  thus  that 
many  a  smiple  but  neglected  case,  scarcely 
at  first  distinguishable  from  diarrhoea— un- 
less indeed  every  evacuation  is  most  carefully 
washed  and  scrutinised — ends  in  deBtruction 
of  large  masses  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  death,  from  the  conjoint  effect  of  ex- 
haustion and  shock  frnm  the  separation  of 
the  sloughs.  Indigestible  articles  of  diet, 
which  cannot  be  reduced  by  the  juices  of 
the  digestive  tract  to  a  condition  admitting  of 
ready  absorption,  may  act  as  local  irritants 
and  exciting  causes.  Not  only  is  this  so  in 
the  earliest  visible  stage  or  that  of  active 
congestion,  but  it  becomes  much  more  sus- 
ceptible of  demonstration  in  the  exudative 
and  ulcerative  phases  of  the  disease,  by  the 
repeated  investigation  of  the  subjective  and 
objective  indications.  Thus  the  aggravation 
of  the  tormina  and  tenesmns  in  adults  and 
children  is  traceable  to  indiscretion  in  diet, 
or  to  the  passage  of  undigested  morsels  of 
food,  recognisable  in  the  stools.  Sudden 
vioisntudes  of  temperature  from  a  high  to  a 
low  range,  or  exposure  to  damp  and  cold 
combined,  especially  when  the  vital  powers 
are  physiologically  depressed,  by  checking 
the  excretory  action  of  the  skin  and  diminish- 
ing the  cutaneous  circulation,  augment  the 
portal  congestion  and  excite  dysenteric  dis- 
ease.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why,  in  a 


large  proportion  of  cases,  the  onset  of  the 
disease  is  ushered  in  towards  midnight  or 
the  early  morning.  The  operation  of  epidemic 
influences  in  the  causation  of  dysentery, 
signifies  only  that  it  is  most  prevalent  At 
those  seasons  when  malarious  fevers  are  most 
abundant.  As  there  is  an  Intimate  connexion 
between  the  existence  of  malaria  and  the  pre- 
valence of  dysentery,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  why,  both  as  regards  type  and 
seasonal  frequency,  dysentei^  shonld  bear  a 
striking  relation  to  the  severity  and  seaaimal 
prevalence  of  nudanons  fevers. 

Is  dysentery  a  contagious  or  eom-municahle 
disease  J — Whilst  many  of  the  older  physi- 
cians held  that  dysentery  might  be  spread  by 
contagion  from  person  to  person,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  the  experience  of  most  modem 
practitioners  is  altogether  opposed  to  this 
view.  There  is  no  dear  and  unimpeachable 
evidence  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  propagated 
in  the  same  way  as  typhus  or  small-pox. 
Dysentery  may  possibly  be  eommmuewile, 
like  typhoid  fever,  through  air,  water,  or 
food — hquid  or  solid — charged  with  matfflial 
derived  from  the  undisin&cted  and  putrefying 
products  of  the  disorder.  Be  this,  however, 
as  it  may,  the  complete  disinfection  or  de- 
struction of  the  alvine  evacuations  should 
always  be  regarded  as  a  sanitary  measure 
of  supreme  importance.' 

Anatomical  Charaotkhsand  Pathology. — 
The  dysenteric  process  generally  consists  of 
a  specific  inflammation  of  the  solitary  glands 
(Parkes,  Baly,  and  others).  The  first  visible 
change  is  congestion,  the  vessels  surrounding 
and  penetnUing  the  capsules  being  turgid  and 
engorged  with  blood.  The  second  change  is 
angmentation  of  their  contents  from  tiie  ac- 
cumulation of  albuminous  exudation,  and 
enlargement '  from  the  size  of  a  millet-seed 

1  It  is  more  than  probable  that  there  are  MvenJ 
vuietiei  of  dyMiiterjr,  each  ot  vhich  is  attribo- 
table  to  its  own  speo^  caase.  Differant  micro- 
or^aniBmB  hiiTe  from  time  to  time  been  described  in 
this  connezioQ ;  bat,  as  there  eeems  to  be  no  con- 
sensas  of  opinion  on  the  subject  among  obwrren, 
it  is  premature  to  oonslode  that  dysentery  is  bronght 
about  by  the  direct  action  on  the  glands  of  the 
colon  of  any  known  micro-organiBm.  The  only 
parasite  which  has  establiBbed  anything  like  a  claim 
to  be  considered  apecifto  to  dysentery  ia  the  Amoeba 
coli,  discovered  by  Losch  in  1876.  This  amoeba  ha* 
of  late  years  been  frequently  tonnd  in  dysenteric 
discharges  in  places  so  widely  separated  as  Rnwia, 
Central  Europe,  Eerpt,  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, and  India.  Moreover,  it  has  been  found,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  in  the  pus  and  walls  of  liver- 
abscesB  complicating  dysentery.  This  assocl^um  is 
not  without  si){niflcance ;  bat,  as  the  amceba  is  cer- 
tainly not  preeent  in  every  case  of  dysentery  or 
dyaenterio  abscess  of  the  liver,  we  are  as  yet  justified 
in  regarding  it  mainly  as  an  epiphenomenon  grafted 
on  certain  cases  <tf  ooliUs  and  liver-absoeBs,  and  not 
as  the  speoifio  cause  of  these  diseases.  The  Amaha 
eoU,  which  when  alive  displays  the  characteristic 
amoeboid  movements]  varies  in  size  ttaai  0*09  to 
O'OSS  mm.,  is  coarsely  gtanolar,  nnoleated,  and 

gtssesses  one  or  morenon-omtiSiotilevaoDoles.  Btt 
NTOZOA.— EorroB. 
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to  ft  small  shot '  (Baly).  The  third  change, 
provided  the  inflammation  advances,  is  rap- 
ture of  some  of  the  capillarieB  in  the  interior 
of  these  iitUe  vascular  glandB,  extravasation 
of  blood,  with  the  area  of  the  ordinary  dark 
point  on  the  iree  aspect  increased.  The 
fourth  stage  is  now  marked  by  atrophy  smd 
molecular  disintegration  of  the  free  aspect  of 
the  capsular  wall,  and  escape  of  its  morbid 
gelatinoid  blood-tinged  contents  into  the 
canal  of  the  intestine.  This  is  the  rule ;  but, 
in  very  exceptional  cases,  the  capsule  may 
barst  through  the  attached  portion,  lighting 
np  inflammation  in  the  neighbooring  con- 
nective tissue  and  mnscolar  coat.  In  a  large 
number  of  instances  the  morbid  process  may 
stop  Aort,  under  proper  treatment,  at  any 
of  the  first  three  stages,  and  repair  is  then 
eSected  by  resolution.  In  many  oases  the 
DUHrbid  action  is  cut  short  after  Uie  comple- 
tion of  the  fourth  stage,  without  farther  ex- 
tensbn  of  the  disease.  The  a^oining  folli< 
des  of  Lieberkfihn  do  not,  in  these  cases, 
necessarily  participate,  to  any  great  extent, 
in  the  diseased  process.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, when  the  whole  of  the  exudation  has 
been  expelled,  the  glands  regain  their  tone 
and  fimctions,  and  recovery — rapid  and  com- 
plete— ensues.  It  is  not  often  possible  to 
illustrate  these  conditions  in  the  poat-mortem 
room ;  because,  when  death  supervenes  from 
dyseiUery  alone,  the  ravages  committed  upon 
eveiy  atrocture  of  the  moeoufl  membrane  sire 
H>  extensive  as  to  destroy  the  earlier  physical 
{biases  of  the  disease.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, which  have  died  from  intercurrent 
affections,  the  writer  has  been  able  to  de- 
monstrate the  earliest  stages  successfully  to 
his  students,  at  a  period  prior  to  the  impli- 
cation of  LieberkUhn's  foUiclee,  of  which  the 
mucous  membrane  is  in  great  part  composed, 
and  to  exhibit  to  them  the  gelatinoid  exuda- 
tion, termed  by  others  '  gelatinous  mucus,' 
free  from  or  tinged  with  blood  taken  from 
enlarged  and  diseased  solitary  glands  {Indian 
AnrtaU  of  Medical  ScimoSip.  190,  No.  xziiL, 
1868). 

'Vnien,  owing  to  neglect,  to  constitational 
defact  in  s^iite  of  the  most  careful  therapeu- 
tic and  hygienic  management,  or  to  intensity 
or  quantity  of  the  specific  poison,  the  disease 
is  not  cored  by  resolution,  the  disintegrating 
or  ulcerative  process  is  developed.  The  whole 
of  the  solita^  glands  en$|aged  periah.  The 
ulceration  involves  the  neighbouring  tubular 
glands,  leading  to  ulcers  varying  from  the 
size  of  a  mustard-seed  to  that  of  a  florin  or 
more,  in  depth  generally  extending  to  the 
submucons  connective  tissue,  and  not  infre- 
quently laying  hare  the  circular  lamina  of 
the  mnscular  coat,  sometimes  involving  the 
longitudinal  layer  and  perforating  it  as  well 
as  the  periton^  coat,  Ulus  admitting  of  the 
extravasation  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel 
into  the  peritonei  cavity,  and  li|^tin^  np 
peritonitis,  which,  if  general,  is  mvanably  j 


fotal,  but  which,  if  local  and  confined  to  the 
close  vicinity  of  the  perforating  ulcer,  is  not 
necessarily  so. 

The  ulcers  vary  in  appearance,  size,  and 
shape.  They  may  be  mere  abrasions  without 
much  loss  of  structure ;  minute,  though  pene- 
trating rather  deeply  into  the  submucous 
connective  tissue;  irregular,  terpentine,  or 
rodent,  with  here  and  there  portions  of  the 
surronnding  mucous  membrane  undermined 
and  patulous;  frarwrwrse,  embracing  partially, 
or  completely,  the  entire  circular  outline  of 
the  mucous  membrane;  cvrculwr  or  oval, 
with  regular  and  even  margins;  or  tuber- 
calar,  involving  the  whole  substance  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  locking  as  if  they  had 
been  punched  out  of  it.  These  nlcers,  as 
generatly  observed  in  the  poit-mortem  room, 
are  free  from  sloughs,  and  present  a  pale 
ashy  appearance.  Sometimes  they  are  of  a 
vermilion  or  purple  colour,  from  active  or 
passive  congestion.  They  are  often  covered 
with  flakes  of  tenacious  lymjdi  or  exudation, 
and  this  may  sometimes  be  seen  spread  over 
the  neighbouring  mnoous  membrane.  The 
floors  of  these  ulcers  are  usually  formed  by 
inSamed  and  thickened  submucous  areolar 
tissue ;  but  sometimes  this  has  all  been  de- 
stroyed, and  then  they  are  constituted  of  the 
muscular  coat,  thickened  and  infiltrated  by 
inflammatory  products ;  and  when  the  mus- 
cular structure  has  itself  yielded  to  the  ulcer- 
ative process,  Hlb^  are  made  up  of  congested 
and  swollen  peritoneum,  which,  as  already 
stated,  occasionally  becomes  perforated. 

When  the  ulceration  proceeds  solely  by 
molecular  disintegration  massive  sloughs  are 
not  obaerred.  But  when,  as  not  uncommonly 
happens  in  asthenic,  malaria-stricken,  tuber- 
cuWand  worn-out  constitutions,  tissue-death 
occurs  en  maeae,  at  an  early  period  of  tho 
attack,  sloughing  of  the  mucous  membrane 
is  to  be  seen,  together  with  portions  of  the 
muscular  coats,  or  gangrene.  Tnese  sloughs,  or 
gangrenous  portions  of  tissue,  may  be  limited 
m  extent,  tiome  or  all  of  them  may  be  suc- 
cessfully detached  during  life,  and  can  be  iden- 
tified as  they  are  examined  from  time  to  time 
in  the  stools.  In  the  pott-mortem  room  they 
may  be  found  partly  detached  and.  lying  loose, 
mixed  with  the  fltud  contents  of  the  bowel, 
or  attached  more  or  leas  firmly ;  sometimes 
compact,  nodular,  eechymosed,  grey  or  oUve- 
coloured,  green  or  yellow  and  pus-infiltrated, 
black,  flaky,  shreddy,  shaggy,  flocculent  like 
pieces  of  teased  cotton-wool,  or  ragged  and 
stringy.  In  the  truly  gangrenous  dysentery, 
the  mucous  and  muscular  coats  are  enor- 
mously thickened,  and  large  portions  are 
found  gangrenous,  varying  in  colour  from  a 
pale  olive  to  purple  or  black.  These  appear- 
ances and  conditions  may  be  restricted  to  the 
csecum  and  ascending  colon,  or  to  the  sigmoid 
flexure,  but  sometimes  they  are  co-extensive 
with  the  internal  structure  of  the  large  intes- 
tine from  the  ileo-colio  valve  to  the  anus. 
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When  the  ileo-eolio  valve  becomes  destroyed,  j 
inTftgination  of  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum  ' 
into  the  c^com  BometimeB  happens,  causing 
intestinal  obstruction.  Occasionally  many 
inches  of  the  gangrenoas  mucous  membrane, 
with  or  without  ute  muscular  coat,  are  found 
either  hanging  loose  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
gut,  or  in  process  of  being  detmded  from  the 
anns. 

In  ordinary  acute  dysentery,  advancing  to 
nlceration  or  sloughing,  repair  is  doubtless 
accomplished,  as  a  general  rule,  by  granula- 
tion and  cicatrisation.  This  process  can  be 
readily  observed  in  dysenteric  lesions  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
rectum,  and  in  healing  of  the  surgical  ulcer 
within  the  verge  of  the  anns.  The  reason 
why  Tepajr  is  frequently  accomplished  so 
slowly  18  because,  owing  to  the  irritaUon 
caused  by  the  exalted  vermicular  contraction 
of  the  gat  and  the  passage  of  flatus,  fieces, 
uid  other  products,  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
mand the  physiological  rest  necessary  for 
speedy  and  substantial  granulation  and  cica- 
trisation. Unless  the  destruction  of  tissue  is 
very  great,  the  contraction  due  to  cicatrisa- 
tion doea  not  occasion  much  future  incon- 
venience. But  if  it  embraces  a  large  portion 
or  the  whole  circumference  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  the  subsequent  contraction  may 
produce  dangerous  narrowing  of  the  calibre 
of  the  gut,  or  stricture  ci  the  sigmoid  flexure 
or  rectmn.  The  thickening  and  oontraotion, 
especially  in  the  attenuated  victims  of  <dironio 
dysentery,  can  be  identified  b^  physical  ex- 
aminati(Hi.  These  constrictions  are  fre- 
quently the  mechanioal  cause  of  constipation 
and  feecal  accumulations. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  for  believing  that 
the  lost  tissue  is  ever  actually  reproduced  in 
true  dysenteric  ulceration,  when  the  ulcers 
have  been  small,  the  contraction  following 
repair  is  sufficient  to  bring  the  follicles  of 
Lieberkilhn  on  all  sides  into  close  juxta- 
position. And  this  it  is  which  has  given  rise 
to  the  impression  among  some  pathologists, 
that  the  lost  tissues  have  been  renewed  by  a 
process  of  development  and  growth.  But 
whenever  the  nlcers  have  been  too  large  to 
admit  of  obliteration,  microscopical  examina- 
tion shows  that  they  have  been  bribed  over 
by  cicatricial  tissue,  devoid  of  solitary  and 
tubular  glands,  and  sparingly  supplied  with 
blood-vessels  and  absorbents. 

In  addition  to  the  above  anatomical  cha- 
racters, the  mesenteric  glands  are  generally 
found  to  be  enlarged ;  and  as  an  accompam- 
ment  or  sequel,  organic  disease  of  the  liver, 
or  abscess,  is  not  infrequently  discovered  to 
complicate  the  disease. 

Syuptohs. — Every  attack  of  acute  dysen- 
tery is  preceded  by  disordered  digestion  and 
constitutional  disturbance,  indicated  by  loss  or 
capriciousness  of  appetite  and  furred  tongue, 
constipation  alone  or  alternated  with  loose- 
ness, dryness  of  skin,  occasional  chilliness 


and  general  malaise,  with  slight  rise  of  tho 
evening  temperature.  These  signs  may  bo 
viewed  as  contemporaneous  with  the  progresa 
of  the  morbid  action  going  on  in  the  solitanr 
glands.  As  the  disease  advances,  there  is 
more  marked  ehillinesa,  succeeded  by  distittot 
feverishness.  If  the  bowels  have  been  con- 
fined, they  now  act  spontaneously — expelling, 
at  one  or  more  acts  of  defiecation,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine. 
If  they  have  been  loose,  with  or  without 
aperient  medicines,  the  fieculence  is  not  so 
.great  in  quantity.  But  in  either  case,  beyond 
a  little  mucus,  there  is  not  as  yet  any  dis- 
coverable dysenteric  product  in  the  stools. 
Prior  to  this  eonaarvative  evacnation  of  the 
bowels,  the  fobrik  exoit«nent  sometimes 
runs  high;  there  is  thint,  bad  taste  in  the 
month,  flatnleney,  a  variable  amount  of  ner- 
vous and  muscmar  debility,  griping,  an  ac- 
celerated and  irritable  pulse,  restlessness, 
disturbed  sleep  or  actual  msomnia.  During, 
and  immediately  after,  each  evacuation  thwe 
is  tenesmus  or  painful  straining — most  in- 
tense in  those  coses  where  the  disease  is 
situated  in  the  descending  colon,  sigmoid 
flexure,  and  rectum.  The  stools  are  offensive, 
but  there  is  nothing  at  this  stage  pathogno- 
monic in  their  odour.  If,  as  frequently  hap-  ■ 
pens  in  private  practice,  the  patient  oomesr 
under  treatment  at  this  period,  a  small  dose 
of  castor  oil  guarded  by  laudanum,  or  a  full 
dose  of  ipecacuanha,  with  absolutiB  rest  in 
bed  and  b]andliquidnouxishment,ia  sufficient, 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  eases,  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  morbid  action,  and  to  promote  cure  by 
resolution  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  - 
hours. 

When,  however,  the  disease  persiBts,  the 
symptoms  continue  in  an  aggravated  form. 
The  tormina  and  tenesmus  become  intensi- 
fied; the  desire  to  go  to  stool  is  more  fre- 
quent, and  to  remain  on  the  stool  or  bed-pan 
more  irresistible  and  enduring,  especially  if 
the  disease  be  concentrated  in  the  sigmoid 
flexure  or  rectum.  In  rectal  dysentery, 
there  is  dysuria,  frequent  micturition,  and 
sometimes  retention,  from  spasm  due  to 
reflex  action,  necessitating  catheterism.  The 
eonsumptitni  of  solid  food— even  of  tlie  most 
digestilue  kind — provokes  and  aggravates  the 
tormina.  The  griping  and  tenesmus  are  now 
BO  intensified  in  degree,  and  increased  in  fiw- 

Juency,  that  each  recurrence  of  them  pro- 
uoes  much  defvession  and  exhaustion,  and  a 
pinched  and  anxious  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance, with  augmented  frequency  and  weak- 
ness of  the  pulse.  There  ia  abdommal  tender- 
ness. Dnrmg  the  acme  of  the  tormina,  the 
patient  experiences  difficulty  in  locolisiog  this 
tenderness.  He  will  then  declare  that  he  feels 
agonising  pain  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
abdomen,  with  or  without  the  application  of 
preraure.  But  in  the  absence  of  the  tormina, 
careful  palpation  will  enable  the  praetiticmer 
to  localise  it  in  those  portioiu  of  me  intestine 
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tbow  the  reetnm  whidi  an  a£boted  by  dysen- 
teminflamznation.  At  this  stage  the  ttunefoe- 
tioD  of  the  w^s  of  the  gut  is  seldom  great 
enough  to  be  distinguished  throurii  the  ab- 
dommal  ^arietes.  The  scanty  stooiB  are  now 
ebaractenstic,  consisting  of  mucoid  exudation 
tinged  with  blood,  or  bloody  mucus  or  slime 
from  the  inflamedtabulaf  glands,  with  isolated 
portions  of  gelatinoid  exudation,  more  or  less 
coloured  with  blood  Jrom  inflamed  and  rup- 
tured solitary  glands,  and  with  little  or  no 
fieeolence.  These  conditions  are  contempo- 
raneous with  the  rupture  of  the  affected 
Bohtary  glands  and  a  highly  inflamed  state 
of  the  adjacent  follicles  of  LieberkUhn,  as 
well  as  of  the  sabjaeent  and  intervening  con- 
nective tissue.  The  muscular  tissue,  though 
not  yet  necessarily  inflamed,  is  nevorthelMs 
hypersesthetic.  It  is  this  hyperssthesia  which 
has  more  to  do  with  the  production  of  the 
igonising  tormina  than  the  diseased  glandulfv 
organs  implanted  in  and  forming  a  cousti- 
tnent  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
These  are  the  symptoms  presented  in  a 
goodly  number  of  cases  met  with  in  private 
practice,  and  in  a  smaller  proportion  atunitted 
into  hospital.  The  disease  is  said  to  have 
lasted  from  two  to  six  or  eight  days.  In  un- 
compheated  cases,  occurring  in  tolerably  good 
constitutions,  they  generaUy  yield,  without 
extension  of  the  mischief,  to  rest,  bland  liquid 
food,  and  full  doses  of  ipecacuanha. 

In  cases  which  have  been  n^eoted  or 
aggravated  b^  indiscretions  in  diet  and  drink, 
or  hv  diathetic  or  other  defect  of  constttotion, 
the  dysenteric  process  passes  on  to  ulceration. 
If  the  patient  have  not  been  brought  under 
proper  Uierapentio  and  hygienic  management, 
the  tormina,  tenesmus,  local  tenderness,  and 
hfcWItming  of  the  sDperimposed  abdominal 
muscles  are  augmented.  The  calls  to  stool 
are  more  frequent  and  painful.  The  urine  is 
scanty  and  lugh-coloured,  and  is  surcharged 
with  lithates  and  biliary  pigment.  The  stools 
mainly  consist  of  the  foreign  products  already 
described,  but  in  greater  quantity ;  are  now 
possessed  of  a  peculiar  sickly  smell ;  and  yield 
portions  of  exudation  iu  masses  of  greater  or 
smaller  size,  simulating  sloughs,  but  which, 
on  micro8em>ieal  examinatirai,  are  seldom 
firaud  to  anord  positive  evidence  of  dead 
tissue-elements. 

Unless  the  disease  bend  to  treatment,  it  may 
tenninate  in  alooghing.  This  may  be  either 
restricted  or  extensive.  DeaUi  of  pwtions  of 
the  mucous  membrane  is  always  accompanied 
by  vital  depression  or  well-defined  muscular 
and  nervous  prostration,  cardiac  enervation, 
and  an  accelerated  and  feeble  pulse.  In  some 
cases  tissue-death  en  matte  happens  at  an 
earlier  period,  even  before  the  rapture  of  the 
solitary  glands ;  and  the  sloughs  can  be  dis- 
covered in  the  stools  on  from  the  eighth  to 
the  thirteenth  day.  The  acme  of  vital  pro- 
stration is  manifested  during  the  detachment 
of  the  sloughs,  when  the  exhaustion  is  oftut 
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much  inoreaeed  by  hsmorrhflge.  Inqnwve- 
ment  in  the  strength,  volnme,  and  slowing  of 
the  pulse,  and  in  the  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance, the  comparative  relief  from  tormina 
and  tenesmus,  cleaning  of  the  tongue,  and 
the  substitution  of  fieculence  for  dysenteric 
products  in  the  stools,  signify,  in  these  cases, 
the  probable  cessation  or  tumiog-point  of  the 
disease.  The  converse  implies  that  the  slough- 
ing is  extending,  and  a  succession  of  sloughs 
of  various  kinds,  with  or  without  muscular 
structure,  continues  to  be  passed,  which,  in 
the  process  of  separation,  is  accompanied  by 
muco  bleeding,  especially  in  patients  poisoned 
hy  malaria  or  afflicted  with  the  scorbutic  or 
hiemorrhanc  diathesis.  The  abdominal  ten- 
derness and  hardening  of  the  parietal  muscles 
are  marked  during  the  separation  of  the 
sloughs.  The  affected  pcnrtions  of  the  colon 
can  be  felt  to  be  swollen,  doughy,  and  *  pud- 
dingy '  (Chevers).  The  skin,  in  nniavourable 
oases,  becomes  clammy,  features  and  eyes 
shrunken,  body  emaciated,  appetite  in  abey- 
ance, thirst  great  and  distressing,  tongue  dry 
and  brown,  pulse  feeble  and  running;  the 
stools  extremely  offensive,  bloody,  slimy  or 
watery,  with  varieties  of  sloughs  and  exuda- 
tion. The  sensibility  becomes  so  blunted 
that  the  stools  are  passed  without  much  pain 
— often  involuntarily ;  and  the  patient  even- 
tually dies  from  sheer  exhaustion  from  the 
extension  of  the  sloughing,  or  the  end  may 
be  accelerated  by  perforation  of  the  bowel  in 
one  or  more  places,  leading  to  eztrarasation 
of  some  of  the  contents  of  the  intestine  into 
the  peritoneum,  and  general  peritonitis. 

Sometimes,  from  the  commencement  of 
an  attack,  or  during  the  course  of  acute 
dysentery,  rapid  sloughing  forms  the  chief 
pathological  condition,  passlli^  into  gangrene 
of  large  patches  of  mucous  membrane,  at- 
tended by  increasing  prostration  and  soon 
merging  into  collapse.  Asthi8extendsuntil,in 
many  instances,  it  involves  almost  the  whole 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  submucous  tissue, 
and  muscular  structure,  it  is  characterised  by 
intensified  collapse.  The  tormina  and  the 
tenesmus,  at  first  excruciating,  suddenly  dis- 
appear, to  the  delusive  relief  of  the  sufferer. 
Until  the  gangrene  has  spread  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  stools  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
slime,  blood,  pecuUar-lctddng  exudaticn,  and 
much  gelatinoid  exudation ;  but  as  the  living 
moeons  membrane  becomes  diminished,  these 
products  also  decrease,  and,  in  their  room,  we 
notice  a  watery  prodnct  of  a  dark  purple  or 
black  colour,  resembling  the  washings  of 
meat,  giving  off  an  incomparably  offensive 
and  gangrenous  odour.  To  the  naked  eye, 
and  on  washing,  these  stools  seem  to  be  ab- 
solutely devoid  of  faeculence.  They  yield  a 
granular  sediment  of  a  black  colour — gangre- 
nous dihria  blackened  by  the  combination  of 
sulphur  with  the  iron  of  disorganised  cmorin. 
The  abdomen,  at  first  doughy,  becomes 
tympanitic  and  iree  from  pain  on  pressure, 
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and  the  snr&ce  ec&A  and  clammy ;  the  oonn> 
teoance  lesembles  the  haggard  and  sunken 
appearance  presented  during  the  algid  Btage 
of  cholera;  the  tongae  is  dry,  brown,  and 
flesnred ;  the  puUe  is  thready  and  rapid;  food 
and  medicines  are  rejected ;  the  dejecta  ore 
passed  involuntarily ;  perception  is  blunted ; 
delirium  supervenes ;  and  the  patient  at  last 
•  succumbs,  worn  out  and  exhausted,  on  irom 
the  sixth  to  the  thirteenth  day,  according  to 
the  range  and  severity  of  the  disease,  and  the 
constitutional  power  which  he  possesses.  . 

ChronioDysentray. — This  is  sometimes 
the  result  of  acute  dysentery,  in  spite  of  the 
most  appropriate  management,  in  persons 
poisoned  by  malaria  and  weakened  by  &tty 
or  waxy  degeneration  of  the  spleen  or  liver, 
or  both,  and  in  Btmmoos  or  Boorbutio  oonsti- 
tntions.  The  dyscrasia  may  be  so  pronounced 
that  the  material  exnded  is  incapable  of  heal- 
ing up  the  ulcers  by  granulation  and  cicatri- 
sation. The  ulcers  are  repeatedly  disturbed  by 
peristalsis  and  the  passage  of  flatus,  feces,  un- 
digested morsels  of  solid  food,  and  the  acrid 
unutilised  secretions  of  the  hver,  stomach,  and 
pancreas.  Thus  they  are  liable  to  become 
irritable  from  renewed  confiestion  and  inflam- 
mation. The  muscular  coat  participates  in 
the  excitement,  and  becomes  infiltrated  with 
exudation,  which  eventually  becomes  organ- 
ised  and  leads  to  thickening.  The  floors  and 
sides  of  the  ulcers  are  constituted  of  unhealthy 
structure.  The  difliculty  thus  experienoed  in 
effecting  repair  is  augmented.  In  other  cases 
the  intestine  becomes  atrtmhied,  attenuated, 
and  transparent.  The  stools  are  made  up  of 
serous  exudation,  slime,  blood,  and  sometimes 
of  puriform  material,  with  fieculenoe  generally 
unformed.  Almost  every  stool  will  be  found 
on  washing  to  contain  dysenterio  {nrodncts. 
Very  frequently,  especially  in  cases  which 
have  been  careiiilly  dieted  for  a  time,  neither 
blood  nor  mucus  can  be  detected  in  the 
stools,  which  appear  to  be  of  a  purely  diar- 
rhceio  nature.  The  appetite  is  uncertain  ;  the 
tongue  often  clean,  shining,  and  devoid  of 
epithelium;  the  pulse  weak  and  irritable  ;  and 
the  abdominal  tenderness  easily  localised. 
Thickening  can  often  be  detected.  Tormina 
are  always  present;  and  unless  the  disease 
he  confined  to  the  caecum  or  ascending  and 
transverse  c<^n,  there  is  tenesmus.  Multiple 
abscesses  of  the  liver  frequently  supervene 
and  carry  off  the  patient ;  or  after  months  or 
years  of  suffering  he  may  pwish  from  in- 
anition and  exhaustion,  or  from  intercurrent 
disease. 

Complications. — Acute  dysentery  is  fre- 
quently complicated  by  the  various  forms  of 
malarious  fever,  typhoid  fever,  the  tuber- 
cular or  the  bfemorrhagic  diathesis,  purpura, 
scurvy,  hepatic  and  splenic  enlargement, 
malarious  cachexia,  or  abscess  of  the  liver ; 
and  in  children  by  dentition.  In  every  case 
of  dysentery  the  strictest  attention  should  be 
paid  to  existing  complications.   In  patients 


inhabidng  marshy  districts,  and  those  fol- 
lowing a  sea&ring  life,  the  gums  should  be 
carefully  scrutinised,  and  the  cutaneous  sur- 
face examined,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 

freedom  or  otherwise  from  purpuric  or  scor- 
butic taint.  The  history  of  the  patient 
should  be  gone  into,  in  order  to  make  ont 
the  probable  diathetio  proclivities — acquired 
or  hereditary. 

Sequee^ — That  abscess  of  the  liver,  single 
or  multiple,  frequently  follows  acute  and 
chronic  dysentery,  is  indisputable ;  but 
whether  as  a  result  of  the  general  condition 
existing,  or  of  local  pysemic  poisoning  or 
embolism  originating  in  the  veins  within  t^e 
area  of  the  ulcers,  is  still  an  open  question. 
Dysentery  sometimes  tenninates  in  perma- 
nent thi<<irntn'iig  of  the  parietes  of  the  gut 
with  eventual  contraction  or  stricture,  caus- 
ing constipation,  fiecal  accumulation  or  ob- 
struction. When  the  seat  of  stricture  can 
be  reached,  as  in  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum, 
much  relief  can  be  afforded  by  simple  in- 
cision  and  subsequent  dilatation  by  means  of 
bougies.  Fissure  of  the  anus,  or  ulcer  with- 
in the  verge  of  the  anus,  is  a  common  sequeL 
Once  diagnosed  by  examination  of  the  stools 
and  by  means  of  the  speculum,  it  admits  of 
speedy  relief  by  incision  and  after-surgical 
management. 

Diagnosis. — Dysentery  can  be  diagnosed 
from  diarrhcea  by  the  abdominal  tender- 
ness, tormina,  tenesmus,  and  the  existence 
of  dysenterio  products  in  the  stools.  I)r. 
Edward  Ooodeve,  late  Professor  of  ICedicine 
in  the  Calcutta  Medical  College,  was  the  first 
to  carry  ont  the  practice  of  washing  the 
stools  in  dysentery  uid  diurhoea.  The  stools 
are  first  examined  as  they  lie  in  the  stool- 
pan.  Water  is  then  added  in  considerable 
quantity.  After  a  short  interval,  to  allow 
the  dysenteric  products  to  sink  to  the  bottom, 
the  supernatant  fluid  is  gradually  poured  off. 
The  washing  is  repeated  imtil  the  foreign 
products  remain  clean  and  destitute  of  much 
smell.  When  these  products  are  putrescent, 
or  perhaps  in  all  cases,  it  is  convenient  to 
wash  the  stools  with  a  solution  of  ctirbolio 
acid  or  other  colourless  disin&ctast.  Dysen- 
tery is  diagnosed  from  fissure  or  ulcer  of  ike 
rectum  by  the  fluid  or  loose  character  &e 
sto<ds,  with  dysenteric  products,  and  by  the 
absence  of  ulcer,  as  determined  by  examina- 
tion by  meane  of  the  anal  speculum. 

Vtoawsa.— Favourable. — The  followin/i 
are  to  be  regarded  as  favourable  features  in 
the  prognosis  of  any  given  case:  The  ordi- 
nary uncomplicated  form  of  acute  dysentery; 
early  subsidence  of  the  constitutioniU  disturb- 
ance ;  a  steady,  firm,  and  strong  ^Ise,  with 
diminishing  frequency  and  increasmg  power ; 
moderate  abdominal  tenderness ;  absence  of 
tympanites ;  a  placid  and  normal  expression 
of  cotmtenance ;  absence  of  sloughs  or 
putrescent  matters  in  the  stools ;  early  sub- 
sidence of  tormina  and  tenesmus,  witii  the 
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appearance  of  feculence  and  the  eontempo- 
raneoos  decrease  of  dysenteric  prodacis; 
retiira  of  appetite  and  power  of  digesting 
and  wwinnlftting  food;  and  the  absence  of 
iadammatoi^  or  eappurative  misdbief  in  the 
liver.  ■ 

Unfavourtible. — Unfavourable  features,  on 
the  contrary,  are — The  persistence  of  an 
elevated  temperature ;  quick  pulae,  with  in- 
creasing feebleness;  sudden  freedom  from 
tormina,  tenesmus,  and  abdominal  tender- 
ness, with  groat  vital  depression  or  collapse ; 
doughy  thickening  of  the  colon,  with  dulneas 
on  percussion  where  there  should  be  re- 
sonanee ;  sudden  increase  of  abdominal  ten- 
demesBi,  with  hiccough,  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
great  nervooB  prostration,  tympanites,  and 
peritonxtic  pain  with  constant  hardness  and 
tension  of  the  abdominal  muscles;  increase 
of  putrescent  and  gangrenous  products  in  ' 
the  stools,  like  the  washings  of  decomposing  ' 
flesh ;  excessive  hemorrhage  from  the  bowel ; 
bleeding  from  chapped  and  fissured  lips, 
gums,  and  mouth;  harsh,  dry,  black  or 
glazed  tongue ;  delirium ;  picking  at  the  bed- 
clothes; and  Boantinesa  or  Buf^nvssion  of 
urine. 

Teeatuent. — Should  an  aperient  be  re- 
quired in  the  congestive,  exudative,  or  ulcer- 
ative stages  of  acute  dysentery,  or  in  sudden 
relapses  supervening  upon  chronic  forms  of 
the  disuse,  lin  readiest,  eimplest,  and  most 
painless  is  a  iepd  water  enema  of  from  two 
to  four  pints.  After  the  operation  of  the 
enema,  or  immediately  the  patient  preeenta 
himself  suffering  from  any  of  these  dysen- 
teric conditions,  in  those  cases  where  no  pre- 
liminary aperient  is  indicated,  a  turpentine 
epithem  or  mustard  plaster  should  be  ap- 
^ed  to  the  epigastrium  for  twenty  minutes. 
At  the  same  time,  from  twenty  grains 
to  a  drachm  of  ipecacuanha,  suspended  in 
two  drachms  of  syrup  of  orange-peel  and 
four  drachms  of  water,  or  in  haJf  an  ounce 
of  infusion  of  chamomile,  with  ten  grains  of 
carbonate  of  sodium  or  bismuth,  or  simply 
made  np  into  oonvenieutly  sized  pills,  should 
be  administered.  The  reonmbent  posture, 
with  the  head  lower  than  aanal,  shonld  be 
enforced.  Iiiquids  should  be  resisted  as 
much  as  possible  for  an  hour  or  two.  Food 
should  not  be  given  for  at  least  three  hours 
before,  and  six  hours  after,  the  adminiBtration 
of  the  drug.  Movement  of  every  kind  must 
be  avoided ;  and  the  saliva  should  not  be  swal- 
lowed, but  wiped  away  with  a  cloth.  Thirst 
may  be  quenched  by  sucking  pieces  of  ice. 
or,  when  this  cannot  be  procured,  by  cold 
water  in  teaspoonsful  at  a  time.  Nausea 
will  probably  occur ;  perhaps,  in  some  cases, 
retching  and  vomiting.  AVhen  vomiting  does 
occur  it  seldom  happens  before  the  lapse  of 
an  hour  after  the  exhibition  of  the  drug,  and  the 
ejected  matter  usually  consists  of  annul  qaanti- 
ttes  of  gasteio  secretion.  Should  the  ipecacn- 
anha  be  rejected,  the  diose  should  be  repeated 
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as  soon  as  the  stomach  has  been  toanqniUised. 
It  will  be  foimd  beneficial  to  time  the  large 
doses,  so  as  to  allow  of  one  being  given  nif^t 
and  morning,  as  long  as  their  use  is  con- 
sidered necessary.  The  signal  for  the  re- 
linquishment of  these  doses  is  freedom  from 
tormina  and  tenesmus,  with  the  occurrence 
of  refreshing  sleep,  feculent,  bilious,  or  ipe- 
cacuanha stools,  and  restoration  of  the 
primary  processes  of  assimilation.  If  no 
great  amount  of  disorganisation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  have  taken  place,  these 
fovourable  changes  are  frequently  noticed 
after  the  administration  of  the  first  or  second 
dose ;  and  even  if  undoubted  ulceration  have 
set  in,  they  are  generally  discerned  on  the 
second  or  third  day,  or  earlier.  In  either 
case  the  drug  should  be  abandoned,  aa  the 
disappearance  of  the  tormina  and  tenesmus, 
and  Uie  absence  of  mucus,  blood,  and  slime 
from  the  stools,  indicate  the  cessation  of  dy- 
senteric inflammation,  and  that  the  affected 
portions  of  the  bowel  have  been  placed 
m  the  most  favourable  condition  to  undergo 
cure  by  *  resolution,'  if  the  case  have  not  pro- 
ceeded to  ulceration,  or  by  *  granulation  and 
cicatrisation,'  if  ulceration  or  even  sloughing 
have  already  taken  place.  Chalk-mixture 
with  hyoscyamus  and  astringents  is  now 
quite  suflicient  to  complete  the  cure.  In 
some  cases  ferruginous  and  bitter  tonics  are 
demanded,  to  give  tone  to  the  digestive 
o^ans,  and  to  improve  the  condition  o£  the 
blood.  Counter-irritation^  1^  means  of  tur- 
pentine epithems  and  mustard  plasters  to 
the  abdomen,  or  fomentations,  is  a  valuable 
adjunct  in  the  management  of  the  disease. 

The  diet  should  consist  of  chicken-broth, 
beef-tea,  essences  of  chicken,  mutton,  or  beef; 
sago,  arrowroot,  or  tapioca;  Gkud  small  quan- 
tities  of  good  port  wine  or  brandy.  During  the 
active  period  of  the  disease  all  food  should  be 
given  in  a  liquid  form.  The  disturbing  effect 
of  the  ipecacuanha  given  as  above  directed  is 
only  temporary.  Abimdance  of  time  is, 
therefore,  available  between  the  large  doses 
for  the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  liquid 
food.  At  tixe  outset  of  dysentery,  and  as  long 
as  the  tongue  is  coated,  food  should  be  avdid«a 
88  much  as  possible ;  and  when  taken  it  shonld 
consist  of  very  weak  chioken.tea  or  barley- 
water.  As  soon  as  the  tongue  is  clean  a 
purely  milk  diet  is  the  best.  As  the  stools 
become  more  fteculent  and  consistent,  solid 
food  in  the  shape  of  tender  chicken,  lamb,  and 
mutton,  with  biscuit  and  bread,  light  sago, 
rice,  or  tapioca  pudding  should  be  allowed. 
Potatoes  and  other  vegetables  should  be 
avoided  until  the  tone  of  the  digestive  system 
has  been  fully  re-established.  When  the 
dysentery  is  complicated  with  a  purpuric  or 
scorbutic  condition  of  the  blood,  the  admini- 
stration of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  orange, 
pomegranate  or  lime,  and  bael  sherbet,  are 
essentially  necessary  as  dietetic  rather  than 
therapeutic  agents. 
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Opinm  hy  the  month  is  eeldom  required. 
When  swallowed  it  'looks  up'  the  secretions 
of  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  alimentary  mucous 
membrane,  rather  &vounng  than  reducing 
the  inflammation  of  the  solitary  and  tubular 
stands.  These  bad  effects  counterbalance  the 
buiefits  derived  from  the  sleep,  diminution  of 
peristaltic  action,  and  temporary  decrease  of 
tormina  and  tenesmus  consequent  on  nax- 
cotism.  This  explains  why  the  real  character 
of  the  disease  is  often  completely  masked  by 
opium,  and  why  ^parent  amendment  is 
taking  place  whilst  destructive  ulceration  and 
slouj^ing  of  the  mnoouM  membnuie  is  rapidly 
extending.  As  ipecacuuiha  speedily  brings 
about  all  the  good  without  any  of  the  e\'il 
effects  of  opitnn,  this  narcotic  is  not  only 
snperflnoUB  but  injoiioiu  in  any  form,  ex- 
cepting  as  an  enema  or  suppository  to  relieve 
tenesmus,  particnlarly  in  sigmoidal  or  rectal 
dysentery.  There  is  less  objection  to  uniting 
the  ipecacuanha  with  such  remedies  as  are 
acknowledged  to  possess  the  power  of  lessen- 
ing the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  of 
increasing  its  tolerance  of  the  drug,  without 
interfering  with  the  functional  activity  of 
those  organs  whose  secretions  we  are  endea- 
vouring to  promote  with  a  view  to  rectify  the 
disturbed  balance  of  the  portal  oirculation. 
On  the  contrary,  medicines  of  this  order  may 
be  beneficially  associated  with  ipecacuanha — 
each  as  curbonate  of  sodium,  bismuth,  chloro* 
form,  camphor,  and  hyosc^amus. 

When  dysentery  occurs  in  pregnant  women; 
lai^e  doses  of  ipecacuanha  are  not  contra- 
indicated  ;  because,  if  the  disease  be  allowed 
to  proceed  (which  is  more  likely  to  happen 
under  the  old  than  the  ipecacuanha  treat- 
ment) abortion  or  prematnre  laboor  is  almost 
certain  to  follow ;  and  when  such  a  complica- 
tion supervenes,  in  the  later  months  of  gesta- 
tion, the  mortality  almost  suniasses  that  of 
any  other  disease.  When  the  dysenteric 
inflammation  is  sommarily  put  a  stop  to  by 
the  ipecacuanha,  abortion  or  premature  labour 
is  prevented.  Under  the  opiate  method  of 
management,  premature  labour  is  not  averted, 
but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  occurs  at  the 
acme  of  the  disease,  when  the  slou^ie  are 
being  thrown  off;  and  the  patient  succumbs 
to  the  conjoint  shock  to  the  system.  In 
dysentery  complicatad  with  pregnancy  opiat-e 
enemata  to  relieve  irritation  in  the  rectum  are 
more  essential  and  permissible  than  under 
other  circumstances. 

In  the  acute  dysentery  of  children  ipe- 
cacuanha is  invfduable.  For  a  child  of  six 
months  a  grain,  and  for  a  child  of  one  year 
two  grains,  should  be  g^ven,  witb  an  equal 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  nif^t  and 
morning,  until  the  tormina,  tenesmus,  and 
slimy  and  bloody  stools  are  replaced  by  relief 
from  pain  and  by  feculent  evacuations.  It 
will  not  often  be  necessary  to  continue  the 
drag  beyond  two  or  three  days  at  a  time. 
Bui  it  should  be  remembered  ihaX  the  disease 


adheres  with  greater  tenacity  to  children  than 
to  adults ;  ana  although  we  observe  that  ipe- 
cacuanha has  an  immediately  beneficial  e£fect 
in  diminishing  the  blood,  mucos,  slime,  and 
frequent  stools,  still  we  find  that  dysenteric  or 
riimy  motions  with  undigested  food  continue 
to  pass.  In  that  case  the  ipecacuanha,  com- 
bined with  chalk,  bismuth,  carbonate  of  sodinm, 
or  aromatic  powder,  should  be  repeated,  once 
or  twice  a  day,  for  a  certain  period,  till  healthy 
evacuations  are  restored.  The  gums  must  be 
lanced  when  necessary ;  turpentine  liniment 
or  stupes  may  be  aj^ed  to  the  abdomen; 
weak  chicken-broth  or  arrowroot  ahonld  be 
temponrily  substitiited  for  mUk ;  and,  above 
all,  food  must  be  given  in  smsJl  quantities 
at  a  time,  and  at  regulariy  stated  periods. 
From  the  of  one  year  the  dose  is  regulated 
by  adding  one  ^[rain  for  each  additional  jjrear 
of  age  up  to  eighteen,  when  the  doses  mdi- 
cated  for  adults  should  be  employed. 

In  cases  where  evident  malarious  taint 
pervades  the  system  and  complicates  acute 
dysentery,  sulphate  of  qninine  is  indispen- 
sably necessary.  A  scruple  of  the  antiperiodie 
will  be  most  speedily  absorbed  if  dissolved  in 
water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
exhibidf  n  of  this  may  precede  by  an  honr  the 
first  dose  of  ipeoecnanha.  Ten-grain  doses 
ahonld  be  given  midway  between  the  large 
doses  of  ipecacuanha,  or  during  abatranaent  of 
febrile  excitement,  until  the  feverish  sym^- 
toms  have  been  subdued.  Quinine  here  is 
^uice  as  important  as  ipecaeiunha,  for,  until 
it  has  successfully  checked  the  disturbing  in- 
fluence which  malarious  poisoning  exercises 
upon  the  capillaries  of  the  portal  and  general 
ciicnlatory  systems,  the  good  effects  which 
ipecacuanha  produces  are  only  temporary  and 
incomplete.  The  mildest  febrile  exacerbsb- 
tions  of  a  miasmatic  origin  re-excite  dysen- 
teric action,  and  thus  undo  the  good  effected 
by  the  action  of  the  ipecacuanha.  Hence  the 
urgent  necessity  for  removing  without  delay 
every  vestige  of  masked  or  active  malarious 
fever  complicating  dysentery.  No  drug  en- 
ables us  to  accomplish  this  object  so  safely 
and  so  quickly  as  the  sulphate  of  qninine  in 
large  doses. 

When  ipecacuanha  fitils  to  preserve  the  life 
of  the  patient,  its  failure  may  be  generally 
attributed  to — (1)  coexistence  of  abscess  of 
the  liver;  (2)  unchecked  malarious  poison- 
ing ;  (8)  permanent  enlargement  of  spleen  or 
liver,  or  both  ;  (4)  irretrievable  constitutional 
cachexia ;  (5)  Addison's  disease  of  the  supra- 
renal capsules ;  (6)  morbus  Brightii ;  (7) 
phthisiB  or  tuberculosis ;  (8)  strumous  disease 
(^the  mesenteric  frauds;  (9)  peritonitis,  with 
01  without  perfiaratiim  of  the  gut ;  or  (10)  the 
existence  of  extensive  slouching  or  gangrene. 

The  advantage*  of  the  'ipecacuanha  treat- 
ment *  (for  the  revival  of  which  the  profes- 
sion in  India  and  England  is  indebted  to 
Mr.  Scott  Docker,  of  the  2nd  battalion  of 
(he  7th  Boysl  Fusiliers,  statiimed  at  the 
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Uanrititis, — Laneei  of  July  81  and  Aogast 

14,  1858)  in  the  congestive,  exudative,  and 
ulcerative  stages  of  flLbnost  ever^  form  and 
type  of  acute  dysentery,  as  well  as  in  the  acute 
attadts  Bupervening  upon  chronic  dysentery, 
may  be  briefly  stated.  The^  consist  in  (1)  its 
simplicity,  (2)  its  safety,  (8)  its  certainty  com- 
pared with  any  other  method,  (4)  the  promp- 
titude with  which  the  inflammation  is  stopped, 
(5)  the  rapidity  with  which  repair  takes  place 
— (a)  by  resolution  or  {b)  by  granulation  and 
cicatrisation,  (6)  conservation  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers,  (7)  abbreviation  of  the  period 
required  for  convalescence,  (8)  decrease  in  the 
freqaency  of  chronie  dysenteiy,  (9)  decrease 
in  the  frequency  of  absceas  of  the  liver,  (10) 
diminntion  of  mortality  to  cases  treated—all 
of  which  are  accompliahed,  (a)  without  local 
or  general  blood-letting,  (6)  without  saliva- 
tion, (e)  without  calomel  and  irritating  pur- 
gatives, and  (d)  without  opium  by  the  mouth. 

Ipecacuanha  in  large  doses  may  be  sud  to 
fiilfll  many  important  indications.  It  pro- 
dncee:  (1)  all  the  beneflta  that  have  been 
ascribed  to  blood-letting  without  robbing  the 
system  of  one  drop  of  blood,  (2)  all  the  advan- 
tages of  mercurial  and  other  purgatives  with- 
out their  irritating  action,  (8)  all  the  good 
results  of  antimomals  and  sudorifics  without 
any  of  their  nnoortainty,  (4)  all  the  euthanasia 
ascribed  to  opium  without  maskinj;,  if  not 
aggravating,  the  disease  whilst  the  mischiet  is 
silently  aocumulatiog  within.  Thus,  we  pos- 
sess in  ipecacuanha  a  non-spoliative  anti- 
phlogistic, a  certain  eholagogae  and  unirri- 
tating  purgative,  a  powerful  sudorific,  and 
a  harniless  sedative  to  the  heart  and  the 
mnscnlar  fibres  of  the  intestines. 

The  objectioTit  which  have  been  urged 
against  large  doees  of  ipecacuanha  in  dy- 
sentery are,  first,  its  *  depressing  influence  ' 
kepi  up  by  nausea  ana  vomiting ;  and, 
secondly,  that  it  is  liable  to  set  up  'oneon- 
troUable  vomiting.' 

First,  the  depressing  power,  nauspa,  and 
vomiting  have  all  been  over-estimated. 
Nausea  ia  only  a  temporary  and  evanes- 
cent effect.  Vomiting  is  an  exceptional 
oecuirence ;  and  even  when  it  does  super- 
vene, it  seldom  lasts  long.  As  much  noanah- 
ment,  Uierefore,  as  may  be  required  to 
•apport  the  strength  can  be  given  in  the 
intervals  between  the  large  doses  of  ipe- 
cacoAnha.  Bat  what  contributes  more  to 
the  conservatiou  of  the  patient's  stamina 
and  to  the  prevention  of  depression  or  as- 
thenia, is  the  speedy  cessation  of  the  dysen- 
teric process  accomplished  by  the  drug,  fol- 
lowed by  refreshing  sleep  and  the  power  of 
digesting  and  assimilating  nourishing  food. 
Such  remarkable  results  as  these  soon  recon- 
cile any  patient  sufiering  firom  dysentery  to 
an  othOTwise  disagreeable  remedy. 

Beccmdly,  when  uncontrollable  sickness 
and  Tomiting  succeed  the  employment  of 
this  drug  in  the  manner  already  recom- 


mended, the  existenoe  at  one  or  oUbet  of 
the  serious  conditions  previously  enumerate 
may  be  more  thou  suspected.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  these  complications,  unmanageable 
vomiting  is  seldom  if  ever  witnessed.  Hence, 
in  a  preponderating  majority  of  the  cases  of 
dysentery  met  with  this  objection  is  quite 
nntenable.  The  tmth  is  that  every  physician 
who  has  used  ipecacuanha  in  heroic  doses 
soon  learns  that  depression  of  the  vit^ 
powers  &om  it  is  not  to  be  feared,  and  is 
surprised  at  the  small  amount  of  vomiting 
that  follows  its  administration,  and  at  the 
unexpected  ease  with  which  the  stomach 
tolerates  its  presence. 

When  dysentery  becomes  chronie  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  counselling  removal  from  a 
malariooB  to  a  non-malarious  and  mild  cli- 
mate. A  sea  voyage— provided  easily  diges- 
tible food  can  be  secured—is  often  attended 
by  the  happiest  results.  To  men  so  atflicted 
*  the  salt  ration,'  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Mao- 
lean,  *  is  simply  destruction.'  The  clothing 
should  be  warm,  and  flannels  always  worn 
round  the  abdomen;  Dr.  Maclean  also  re- 
commends '  the  use  of  a  water  belt  over  the 
abdomen  for  some  hours  daily.  This  acts  as 
a  fomentation,  and  the  steady  uniform  preB> 
sure  it  maintains  seems  to  favour  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  fibrin  eSiised  between  the  intes- 
tinal coats.  If  there  be  much  uneasiness 
about  the  fnndunent,  a  water  compress  over 
the  anus  afibrds  more  relief  than  opiate  ene- 
mata.'  The  food  should  be  chiefly  concen- 
trated soups,  milk  and  lime-water,  and  sago, 
cornflour,  arrowroot,  &c.,  egg-flip  with  port, 
sherry,  or  brandy;  or,  if  solid  food  can  be 
digested,  the  tenderest  chicken,  lamb,  or  mut- 
ton, with  bread  and  biscuit,  may  be  allowed. 
Beyond  airing  in  a  carriage  or  chair,  no  ex- 
ercise should  be  attempted.  The  position 
should  generally  be  recumbent  or  semi-recum- 
bent. The  erect  position  excites  peristaltio 
action,  and  thus  disturbs  the  physiological 
rest  required  to  faciUtate  the  repair  of  the 
ulcers.  Antiscorbutic  juices  should  be  given 
where  there  is  the  least  taint  of  scurvy  or 
purpura.  Frequent  blistering  does  mnoh 
good;  and  all  forms  of  oonnter-iiritation  are 
beneficiaL  In  all  obstinate  cases  a  diet  con- 
sisting  of  milk  only  ought  to  be  tried ;  and 
also  enemata  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
U  grain  to  1  fl.  oz.  of  distilled  water),  two  or 
three  pints  being  passed  up  whilst  the  patient 
ia  in  the  knee-snoulder  position  and  the 
pelvis  weU  raised. 

Gallic  acid,  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  are  reputed  to  act 
beneficially.  Dr.  Maclean's  favourite  remedy, 
'  particularly  in  men  returning  from  tropical 
regions,  amemic  from  loss  of  blood  and  the 
depraving  influence  of  malaria,  is  the  solu- 
tion of  the  pemitrate  of  iron.  Unda  this 
remedy  the  whole  s^ratem  often  rallies  won- 
derfully, the  condition  of  the  blood  imiffoves, 
colour  returns  to  the  Uanched  cheek,  the 
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■tools  become  more  natural  and  less  frequent, 
the  appetite  improves,  and  digestion  ia  more 
perfecUy  performed.  The  citrate  of  iron  and 
qoinine  may  after  a  time  be  snbstituted.'  As 
nearly  all  chroiuc  cases  are  underlain  by  a 
malarious  taint,  quinine  should  form  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  therapeutic  manage- 
ment, and  the  greatest  care  uiould  be  taken 
to  secure  for  the  residence  of  the  patient  a 
climate  at  once  mUd  and  temperate  and  free 
from  suspicion  of  malaria.  Bathing  during 
oonvaleBcence  is  an  efficient  and  welcome 
anxiliazy.  Tepid  or  warm  baths,  medicated 
with  Tidman's  sea-salt  or  with  nitro-mnriatic 
acid,  act  in  stimulating  the  secreting  fbnction 
of  the  skin.  Bnt  it  will  often  happen  that, 
in  spite  of  the  most  careful  dietetic,  hygienic, 
and  &erapentic  management,  no  substantial 
progress  towards  the  repair  of  the  ulcers  is 
made,  and  the  patient  eventnally  dies,  worn 
out  team  suffering  and  the  asthenia  conse- 
qoent  literally  on  inanition. 

Joseph  Ewabt. 

DT8ZDB08I8  (dur-.  with  difficulty;  and 
lltpAst  sweat),— jBm  Sudobipaboub  Gumos, 
Discnrders  o£ 


EAB,  DISEASES  OF 

DYSMBlS'OBBHaBA  (Stw--,  with  diffi- 
culty; fi^f,  a  month;  and  ^ta,  I  flow). — 
Difficult  and  painftU  menstniation.  See 
Mbnstbitation,  Disorders  ot 

DTSOBEZZA  (pwr-,  with  difficulty ;  and 
Spt^t,  the  appetite). — Asi  obsolete  term  fmr 
iminired  or  dispraved  appetite.    See  Appk- 

TITK. 

DTSFEP8IA  (»va-,  with  difficulty ;  and 
vtwrta,  I  ooncoct). — A.  synonym  for  iudiges- 
tion.   See  DXOESTION,  Disorders  ot 

DTSFHAOIA  (dvo-.with  difficulty ;  and 
(fxiyM,  I  eat). — Difficulty  in  swallowing.  See 
Deghttition,  Disorders  of. 

DYSPHOiriA  (dwr-,  with  difficulty;  and 
tPtayif,  the  voice). — Difficulty  in  producing 
vocal  sounds,  so  that  the  voice  is  more  or 
less  enfeebled.   See  Voicv,  Disorders  ot 

DYSFNCEA  (dvtr-.  with  difficulty ;  and 

fl-w'w,  I  breathe). — Difficulty  of  breathing. 
See  Besfibation,  Disordere  ot 

DY817BIA  (Avtr-.  with  difficulty ;  and 
o£pM*,  I  pass  water).— Difficult  or  psinfol 
miotorition.  See  Miotubitiov,  I^sorders  ot 
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EAB.  Diseasee  of.— Stkoh.  :  Fr.  MaXa- 
Aies  de  t Oreille;  Ger.  Ohrenkrankkeiten. 

The  natural  division  of  the  eax  into  external, 
middle,  and  internal,  suggests  a  rational  as 
well  as  a  convenient  classification  of  the  dis- 
orders to  which  the  auditory  apparatna  is 
liable. 

I.  ExTBBNix  Eab.— In  examination  of  the 
external  meatus  and  tympanic  membrane, 
bright  dilGFiised  daylight,  or,  when  this  is  not 
obtsdnable,  light  from  a  bull's-eye  lam^  lit 
with  gas  or  electric  light,  is  the  ust  for  illu- 
mination, and  the  light  shonld  be  reflected 
from  a  concave  perforated  mirror  of  eight- 
inch  focus  down  a  tubular  speculum.  In  any 
operative  proceedings  the  mirror  should  be 
worn  on  the  forehead,  as  in  examining  the 
throat,  but  otherwise  should  be  held  in  the 
hand.  As  great  variations  in  the  calibre  of 
the  auditory  meatus  are  met  with,  it  ia 
necessary  to  be  provided  with  apecula  of 
several  aizen,  the  most  convenient  form  being 
that  known  as  Qruber's. 

Of  the  a£fectiona  of  the  external  ear  the 
most  important  are  the  following : — 

1.  Ecsema. — Although  the  acute  form  cf 
eczema  occasionally  affects  the  auricle  and 
external  auditory  meatus,  it  is  far  more  com- 
mon to  meet  with  the  chronic  variety. 
Elderly  females  are  especially  subject  to 
eczema  of  the  ear,  and  it  is  to  its  long  con- 


tinuance that  the  remurkable  narrowing  of 
the  external  meatus  throughout  ita  whole 
extent,  met  with  occasionally  in  the  subjects 
of  this  complaint,  is  generally  attributable. 
Such  narrowing  wiU  often  Eimount  to  almost 
complete  closure,  and  it  is  in  these  instances 
that  eczema  becomes  the  cause  of  greatly 
impaired  hearing ;  for  when  this  condition  is 
arrived  at,  the  passage  down  to  the  tympanic 
membrane  is  at'  times  so  small  as  only  to 
admit  of  a  very  small  probe.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that,  although  no  special  meUiods  of 
treatment  are  called  for,  beyond  what  ia 
necessary  when  parts  other  than  the  ear  are 
affected  with  eczema,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  keep  the  meatus  sednlously 
free  from  secretion,  and  this  occasionally  is 
not  a  very  easy  matter. 

2.  Changes  in  oartilage.— Another  con- 
dition, in  which  the  external  passage  becomes 
subject  to  partial  closure,  is  shrinking  of  the 
cartilaginouspartof  the  meatus.  This,  again, 
ia  a  complaint  of  old  age,  and  is  attributable 
to  no  known  cause.  It  is  readily  relieved  by 
the  patient  wearing  a  piece  of  ulver  tube,  to 
keep  the  passage  patent. 

8.  Bony  Growths.— -Bony  growths  in  the 
external  auditory  canal  are  of  two  kinds, 
true  exostoses  and  hyperostoses. 

(1)  True  exoatoeee  arise  from  the  jnnotion 
of  the  oseeons  and  oartilaginoua  portions  oi 
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the  canal,  owe  their  origin  to  acute  inSainma- 
tion,  and  are  somewhat  rapid  in  their  growth. 
They  present  very  little  difficulty  in  their  re- 
moval, inasmuch  as  they  are  attached  by  a 
I>edicle,  and  are  not  compoiied  of  very  dense 
tissue. 

(2)  HwperottOBea  arise  &om  the  osseous 
part  of  ue  canal.  These  growths  are  of  ivory 
Wdness,  and  have  a  lai^  base.  They  are 
oecasionaUy  single  and  confined  to  one  ear, 
but  generally  are  mnltiple,  and  more  usually 
than  not  affect  the  meatus  of  both  eara  simul- 
taneously. The  form  which  they  habitually 
assume  is  that  of  three  growths,  Uie  apices  of 
which  meet,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  axis  of  the 
canal.  Thus,  seeing  that  a  very  small  opening 
is  quite  enough  to  permit  of  the  passage  of 
sonorous  vibrations  to  the  tympanum,  their 
presence  remains  undiscDvered  until  a  minute 
piece  of  cerumen  completely  closeB  an 
already  nearly  closed  canal,  and  so  by  the 
dea&ess  thus  produced  leads  to  their  detec- 
tion. Their  growth  is  very  slow,  as  they  are 
observed  to  remain  widioat  increase  for  many 
years,  and  although  without  doubt  they  are 
at  times  ccmgenital,  it  would  seem  that  their 
existenee  ia  often  called  into  being  by  a  local 
irritation,  first,  because  in  a  large  number  of 
oasee  the  individuals  so  suffering  have  been 
for  long  periods  addicted  to  diving;  secondly, 
they  are  firequently  preceded  by  a  discharge 
passing  for  years  through  a  perforated  mem- 
brane and  over  the  canij. 

Treathknt. — The  occasions  when  these 
growths  should  be  removed  ought  to  be 
Btrictly  limited  to  two  conditions :  let,  when 
they  interfere  with  the  escape  of  purulent 
discharge,  and  so  place  the  patient  in  danger 
of  cerebral  inflammation  ;  2nd,  when  by  ab> 
solutely  closing  the  canal  they  indnoe  great 
deafnesa  ^  In  the  large  proportion  of  oases 
the  oceaaional  remow  of  cerumen  which 
blocks  jxip  the  small  opening  that  remains  is 
^  that  IS  necessary,  and  this  should  be  d<me 
by  the  use  of  a  small  hook  rather  than  by 
syringing,  as  the  passage  of  water  behind  the 
growths  is  to  be  avoided.  'When,  however, 
it  is  imperative  to  remove  bony  growths  for 
either  of  the  above-named  reasons,  the  best 
method  consists  in  drilling  them  away  with 
a  dental  engine,  to  which  may  be  attached 
drills  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  This 
operation  should  be  peribrmed  under  reflected 
light,  and  ether  must  be  given.  Owing  to 
the  extreme  hardness  of  the  growths,  this 
process  occupies  considerable  time,  but  with 
due  care  it  is  not  a  dangerous  proceeding. 
When  the  object  in  view  is  simply  ^e  relief  | 
of  deafiiess,  it  is  snflBicient  to  drill  away  the  , 
apices  of  the  growths,  but  when  it  is  done  for 
ue  purpose  of  providing  a  complete  escape 
to  pnmleat  matter  it  is  desirable  to  remove 
the  chief  part  of  the  enlargement. 

4.  iDflAHunatioil. —  The  external  audi- 
tory meatus  is  subject  to  inflainmation,  dif- 
fdaed  or  drcnmscribed,  the  latter  occurring 


in  the  form  of  small  abscesses  or  boils.  Both 
affections  are  attended  by  acute  pain,  and  in 
each  the  general  health  of  the  patient  has 
been  out  of  order  for  some  time  previous  to 
the  local  trouble. 

Tbbathemt. — Treatment  in  the  direction 
of  improving  the  general  health,  and  local 
bleeding  by  meane  of  leeches  applied  in  front 
of  the  tragus,  will  often  rapid^  relieve  the 
diffiised  fonu  of  inflammation ;  but  when  it 
has  continued  for  a  long  period  (as  it  not 
infrequently  does),  in  addition  to  the  soft 
tissues  the  periosteum  becomes  afiected. 
The  passage  then  throughout  its  whole  extent 
becomes  so  swelled  as  to  nearly  close  the  ex- 
ternal opening,  and  pain  is  constant.  The 
only  treatment  which  gives  complete  and 
permanent  relief  under  these  circumstances 
is  to  make  two  or  three  fr«e  incisions  down 
to  the  bone,  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
osseous  part  of  the  canal.  A  convenient 
instrument  for  this  purpose  is  a  small  sharp- 
pointed  curved  bistoury.  As  to  the  propriety 
of  opening  abscesses  in  this  situation  there 
can  be  no  question,  for,  owing  to  the  extreme 
densoiesB  of  the  tiaenesand  their  approxima- 
tion to  bone  in  the  external  auditory  canal, 
abscess  in  this  part  is  slow  in  its  progress  and 
attended  with  very  great  snflermg.  These 
abscesses  being  especially  liable  to  recur,  a 
proper  regimen  and  medicines  appropriate 
to  the  iailure  in  general  health  are  required. 

5.  Fungi. — The  external  auditory  meatus 
has  been  occasionally  found  to  be  the  seat  of 
two  varieties  of  vegetable  fiin^s,  nsonely, 
Aspergillus  fiavtu  and  ntgncafts.  The 
symptoms  which  they  have  given  rise  to 
have  been  great  irritation  and  a  slight  dis- 
charge. They  have  been  readily  destroyed 
b^  syringing,  and  the  local  application  of 
diluted  spirit  of  wine  or  weak  meroarial 
ointment. 

6.  Polypus. — Polypus  ofthe  ear  is  usually 
preceded  by  inflammation  in  the  tympanic 
cavity  and  perforation  of  Uie  membrane ;  it  is 
oonsidered  along  with  diseases  of  die  rtviddle 
ear.  ■  ■ 

7.  H8Bmat<»na  AnriB.  See  Hshatoiu 

AtTBIS. 

II.  MmDLE  Eab. — All  affections  of  the 
middle  ear  originate  in  some  part  of  that 
tract  of  mucous  membrane  which,  commenc- 
ing where  the  Eustachian  tube  opens  into 
the  pharynx,  forms  the  lining  of  this  tube 
and  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  finally 
becoming  the  innermost  layer  of  the  tym- 
panic membrane.  To  the  character  of  this 
tissue  is  due  the  term  '  catarrh,*  which,  in  its 
two  forms  of  purulent  and  non-purulent,  is 
used  in  describing  any  deviation  from  hetUtii 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  the  cause  of 
pathological  change  in  the  Eustachian  tube 
or  tympanum. 

1.  Obstruction  of  the  Eustaohian 
Tube. — One  of  the  most  frequent  conditions 
under  which  the  Eustachian  tubes  become 
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the  seat  of  obstniction  ia  that  met  with  in 
children  or  young  persons.  The  snbjects  of 
this  affection  present  a  very  characteristic 
aspect.  They  breathe  ahnoat  entirely  through 
the  mouth,  which,  sleeping  or  waking,  ia 
kept  imrti^y  open;  theur  tonsils  are  often 
enlarged,  and  they  snore  loudly  during  sleep. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nares  and 
phafynx  is  swollen,  and  secretes  in  excess. 
Owing  to  this  tumid  state  of  the  fauces  the 
passages  to  the  Eustachian  tubes  in  this 
aitoation  do  not  admit  of  the  constant  neces- 
sary supply  of  air  to  the  tympana.  The  air 
in  these  cavities  tmdergoes  partial  absorp- 
tion, and  thus  becomes  more  rare  than  that 
external  to  the  tympanic  membrane;  the 
density  of  the  outer  air  remaining  the  same, 
the  equihbrium  from  pressure  is  destroyed ; 
the  membrane,  consequently,  is  retracted, 
the  chain  of  ossicles  is  pressed  inwards, 
and  thus  the  conduction  of  sound  becomes 
interfered  with — in  short,  the  patient  is  more 
or  less  deat  In  these  cues  inspection  of 
the  ^mpanio  membrane  at  once  reveals  the 
state  of  afihirs.  As  the  cavity  of  the  tym- 
panum is  not  involved  in  the  catarrhal 
change,  its  translucency  and  lustre  are  not 
impaured ;  the  handle  of  the  malleus  is  tilted 
inwuds,  the  head  of  this  bone  is  unusually 
prominent,  and  there  is  a  distinct  fold  cross- 
mg  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  section  of 
the  membrane.  Where  the  obstruction  has 
lasted  for  a  long  period,  the  membrane  will 
appear  to  be  almost  fallen  in  upon  the  walls 
of  the  tympanum,  and  the  promontory  and 
incus  may  be  distingtiisbed.  If  tmder  these 
conditions  the  tympanum  be  inflated  on 
PohtzOT's  plan,'  an  instant  return  to  good 
healing  feUows,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  the  improved  hearing  partially  dies 
away,  leaving  the  patient,  howevo*,  in  some 
degree  better  than  before  the  operation. 

In  all  these  oases  a  thorough  ezaminfttion 
of  the  pharynx  should  be  made,  inasmneh  as 
it  will  be  frequently  found  that  the  symptoms 
above  mentioned  are  due  to  masses  of  aden- 
oid gro'A'thB  in  the  vault  of  the  pharynx. 
This  condition  is  especially  indicated  when, 
in  addition  to  the  apparent  nasal  obstruction, 
the  intonation  of  the  voice  is  of  that  peculiar 
kind  as  of  a  person  speaking  with  a  bad  cold  : 
thus — "dinety-dine"  msteadof"  ninety-nine." 
The  only  effectual  way  to  explore  the  pharynx 
is  to  place  the  forefinger  behind  the  soft 
p^ate  OS  far  up  as  tbe  posterior  nares. 
when  adenoid  vegetations  are  present,  they 
can  in  this  way  be  readily  felt,  and  their  size 
and  position  estimated.  The  posterior  nares 
will  often  be  found  to  be  completely  closed, 

1  This  method  of  inflating  the  middle  ear  (now  in 
BQch  general  tiBe)  consists  in  pasung  a  stream  of 
air  from  an  india-mbber  bag  throogn  one  nostril 
whilst  tbe  patient  swi^ws  some  water.  The  oper- 
ator at  the  same  time  closes  one  noatril  with  the 
forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  and  oompletes  the 
cdosare  of  the  other  with  the  thnmb.  The  mouth 
must  be  kept  firmly  shut. 


and  in  severe  cases  the  pharynx  throughout 
is  absolutely  filled  with  them.  A  ^lino- 
scopic  examination  gives  but  a  very  inade- 
quate idea  of  the  condition. 

Tbeatmeitf. — When,  adenoid  growths  an 
present  they  should  be  ranoved,  and  if  this 
IS  done  thoroughly  the  patients  recover  their 
hearing  completely  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  and  what  is  almost  of  equal  import- 
ance (this  apphea  to  the  general  health),  nasal 
respiration  is  quite  restored.  The  best  plan 
is  without  doubt  to  clear  the  pharynx  at  one 
sitting.  This  may  be  done  either  under 
ether,  or  without.  In  each  case  the  ^tient's 
body  should  be  well  bent  forward,  m  order 
that  the  blood  should  pass  out  through  the 
nostrils.  Unless  this  position  is  carefully 
attended  to  in  the  case  of  a  patient  under 
ether,  there  is  great  risk  of  blood  drihbUng 
into  the  larynx  and  being  inhaled ;  for,  these 
growths  being  very  vascular,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  bleeding.  With  this  precaaticm, 
however,  the  pharynx  can  be  cleared  of 
adenoid  growths  by  the  nail  of  the  fsr^nger 
in  eases  where  they  are  very  soft  and  friable ; 
or  in  other  cases  (the  larger  proportion),  when 
they  are  of  firmer  consistence,  the  use 
of  a  steel  nail  (introduced  to  notice  by  the 
writer),  atiynsted  to  the  forefinger.  When 
it  is  found  upon  examination  that  adenoid 
growths  are  not  present,  the  treatment  of 
obstruction  of  tbe  Eustachian  tubes  will  be 
of  a  more  simple  character.  It  should  in- 
clude the  gentle  syringing  of  the  inferior 
nares  with  warm  alkaline  solutions.  The 
most  useful  of  these  contain  bicarbonate  of 
sodium  and  borax.  In  using  them  the  head 
should  be  bent  forward,  and  a  small  nasal 
syringe  employed ;  this  is  prefarable  to  the 
nasal  douche,  since  the  stream  from  the 
douohe  is  so  powerful  as  sometimes  to  rash 
into  the  Enstachian  tubes,  and  so  excite 
inflammation  of  the  tympanum.  FoUtzer's 
inflation  should  be  employed,  but  not  more 
frequently  than  two  or  three  times  in  a  week. 

If  the  tonsils  are  so  much  enlarged  as  to 
interfere  with  the  respiration,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  remove  them ;  but  the  reason 
for  this  proceeding  is  not  that  they  press 
upon  the  openings  of  the  Eustachian  tubes, 
but  because  their  presence  keeps  up  the 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  pharynx. 

Under  this  routine  of  treatment  the  pa- 
tients completely  recover  their  hearing ;  the 
space  of  time  during  which  it  is  necessary  to 
continue  treatment  varying  according  to  the 
obstinacy  which  each  case  manifests. 

Obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  in 
adults  presents  eertun  well-marked  di£for- 
ences  from  the  affection  as  it  prevails  in 
children.  An  ordinary  cold  is  tbe  beginning 
of  the  trouble.  It  is  more  usual  to  find  one 
instead  of  both  tubes  obstructed,  and  more 
often  than  not  the  tympanic  cavity  is  m- 
volved  in  the  catarrh.  Where  this  is  not 
the  case— and  it  will  be  evident  from  the 
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retained  loatre  and  transparenoy  of  the  mem- 
brane— the  same  principles  of  treatment  as 
are  pursued  in  the  case  of  children  will  hold 
good,  except  in  bo  far  that  the  afifeotion  in 
grown-up  perBcms  is  less  persistent  after  the 
tube  has  been  once  artificially  <»>ened ;  and 
that,  to  eifect  tUB,  Folitzer's  method  is  some- 
times not  snffieient,  or,  even  if  so,  not  aa 
effieacioos  as  tiie  Eustachian  catheter.  It 
nnut  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the 
treatment  of  cases  in  which  one  ear  is 
healthy,  by  means  of  the  catheter  the  af- 
facted  ear  exclusively  may  be  subjected  to  the 
atr-douche,  whilst  with  Folitzer's  method  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  forcing  a  stream  of  air 
into  the  healthy  tympanum,  and  this  is  not 
always  an  advisable  proceeding. 

The  Euataehian  Catheter. — The  following 
is  the  mode  of  using  the  Eustachian  cathe- 
ter :  *  Flaee  the  patient  in  a  chair,  and  let 
lum  lean  back,  and  steady  his  head  with  the 
left  hand  firmly  fixed  on  the  top  of  it ;  hold  the 
catheter  lightly  in  the  right  nand,  with  the 
eorve  downwards,  and  pass  it  quickly  in  this 
position  trough  the  inferior  meatus  of  the 
nose  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx. 
When  this  is  felt,  withdraw  the  catheter 
obont  half  an  inch,  and  tilt  the  point  of  the 
curved  end  rather  upwards,  and  to  the  left 
or  right,  according  to  the  side  which  is  being 
operated  upon.  Now  hold  the  catheter  and 
end  of  the  patient's  nose  steadily  between 
the  thumb  and  the  first  two  fingers  of  the 
left  hand.  All  this  time  the  ear  of  the 
patient  and  that  of  the  surgeon  are  connected 
with  the  otoscope.  The  point  of  the  catheter 
is  now  mipposed  to  be  in  the  pharyngeal 
orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube ;  but  tlu  anlj 
certain  sifpi  of  this  being  the  ease  is  that 
when  air  is  forced  into  the  catheter  it  will  be 
heard  through  the  otoscope  to  impinge  upon 
the  tympanic  membrane  when  a  stream  of 
air  is  passed  down  the  catheter.' 

The  catheter  may  be  made  of  silver  or  of 
vulcanite,  but,  of  whatever  material,  it  must 
be  inflexible  whilst  being  used.  Beyond  this, 
suffice  it  to  say  here  that  in  practised  hands 
its  employment  is  invaluable,  and  indispens- 
able in  the  treatment  of  most  affections  of 
the  middle  ear,  not  only  in  overcoming  ob- 
struction of  the  Eustachian  tube,  but  also  as 
a  means  by  which  injection  of  fluids  may  be 
applied  to  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  In 
making  nse  of  the  au'-donohe  anmdia-mbber 
bagfitted  to  the  catheter  should  be  employed, 
and  in  using  injections  to  the  tympanum  a 
Bimilar  arrangement  is  necessary. 

2.  Catarrhal  Inflanunation  of  the 
Tympanum. — When  the  tympanic  cavity 
hu  become  involved  in  the  catarrhal  state, 
or  when  the  affection,  instead  of  proceeding 
Dp  the  Eustachian  tubes,  begins  in  the  tym- 
panom,  as  it  frequently  does,  those  changes 
have  commenced  which,  of  all  others,  form 
the  most  fi^quant  impediments  to  the  conduc- 
ticm  of  sound— in  ouwr  words,  which  make 


the  subjects  in  whom  they  are  found  more 
or  less  deaf;  and  it  may  be  broadly  stated 
that  the  extent  to  which  this  affection  is  re- 
mediable depends  directly  upon  the  time  at 
whiefa  the  patients  saffering  from  it  apply  for 
treabnent.  In  the  early  stages,  the  obstrae- 
tion  to  the  passage  of  sound  through  the  tym- 
panum is  solely  dne  to  the  effusion  of  mucus 
m  this  situation,  and  this  ia  easily  demon- 
strated by  the  moist  gui^Ung  soimd  which 
iaflation  of  the  tympanum  produces,  as  may 
be  heard  upon  connecting  the  ears  of  the 
patient  and  sur^on  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
india-rubber  tubing.'  Afterwards  comes  what 
may  be  termed  the  dry  stage,  i^e,  when  the 
fluid  portion  of  the  mucus  has  suffered  ab- 
sorption, and  when  any  of  the  products  of 
inflammation  may  have  become  more  or  less 
organised,  or  at  least  in  a  condition  which, 
if  not  interfered  with,  suffers  no  further 
change.  The  morbid  conditions  which  re- 
sult firom  non-purulent  eatanih  of  the  tjnn- 
panum  are  twofold.  First,  those  which  afiect 
the  tympanic  membrane,  and  are,  therefore, 
demonstoaUa  during  life;  secondly,  those 
which  are  met  with  after  death  in  the  tym- 
panic cavity.  The  first  of  these  include 
changes  in  curvature,  in  colour,  and  in  con- 
sistence. 

The  slighter  changes  in  curvature  have 
been  noticed  in  specUcing  of  obstruciton  of 
the  Eustachian  tubes,  which  condition  is  ne- 
cessarily more  or  less  present  in  all  cases 
where  the  tympanum  has  been  the  seat  of 
catarrh,  and  these  changes  are  met  with 
indefinitely  increased  until  the  state  of  com- 
plete coUapee  is  reached. 

In  this  condition  the  membrane  has  the 
appearanoe  of  being  in  close  apporation  to  the 
WEute  of  the  tympanum,  and  lapped  round 
the  ossicles,  so  that  the  fbrms  of  the  malleus, 
incus,  and  sometimes  the  stapes  are  distinctly 
traceable. 

In  so  extreme  an  example,  the  membrane 
is  generally  bound  down  to  the  tympanic 
wall  by  adheeions.  The  first  change  which 
the  membrane  exhibits  is  a  loss  of  its  lustre 
and  transparency  :  it  becomes' opaque.  Fur- 
ther alterations  in  colour,  in  cases  of  long 
standing,  consist  in  the  formation  of  patches 
of  brown,  yellow  (colour  of  parchment),  and 
white.  Variations  in  consistency  will  include 
thickening  throughout  the  membrane,  or  in 
parts  of  it,  especially  in  the  cues  of  dense 
chalk  deposits  (phosphate  of  lime) ;  and  diin- 
ning  in  places,  so  observable  sometimes  that 
inflation  will  induce  bladder-like  protrusions, 
which,  as  inflation  is  suspended,  fall  back 
again:  changes  in  all  these  respects  com- 
pletely mettunorphosing  the  appearance  of 
the  msmbraae.    After  death,  within  the 

'  This  tabing  Bhoald  alwftyi  be  ased,  whether  air 
or  SaidB  ore  being  injected  throagh  tbe  Eastachiui 
tube,  for  upon  the  eoonda  thns  lienrd,  as  well  w  on 
the  patient's  own  perception,  depends  the  answer 
to  the  question  whether  the  inflation  is  complete. 
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tympanum  may  be  found  collectiona  of  dried 
mucus  around  the  ossicles ;  thickening  of  the 
lining  membrane ;  bands  of  adhesion  in  all 
directions ;  and  uikylosis  of  the  oasieleB  to 
each,  other,  u  well  as  between  the  itapeB  and 
fenestra  ovalis. 

As  additional  evidence  during  life  of  ob- 
(itructton  in  the  tympanum,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  sounds  from  a  vibrating  tuning- 
fork  placed  on  the  vertex  are  intensified  whan 
0uch  obstruction  exists,  and  the  nerve  re- 
mains unimpaired.  This  test  is  especially 
valuable  where  one  ear  is  healthy,  inasmuch 
as  the  sound  will  be  heard  exclusively  on  the 
deaf  side,  this  beint;  due  to  the  fact  that  vi- 
brations of  sound  thus  conveyed  to  the  audi- 
tory nerve,  on  their  passage  outwards  through 
the  tympanum,  meet  with  the  obstruction  m 
this  position,  and  are  reflected  on  to  the  laby- 
rinth. The  appearances  above  described, 
together  with  we  history  of  the  case,  serve 
sufficiently  to  distinguish  affections  of  the 
condaeting  from  those  of  the  nervons  appa- 
ratus;  snd  the  sounds  which  are  produced 
upon  inflation  of  the  tympanum,  whether  of 
a  moist  or  dry  character,  give  evidence  as  to 
whether  the  mucus  in  the  cavity  of  the  tym- 
panum is  in  a  more  or  less  fluid  state,  or  has 
reached  the  dry  stage  where  the  fluid  part  of 
the  secretion  has  become  absorbed,  the  more 
solid  portion  remaining. 

Teeatmbnt. — In  the  first  of  these  condi- 
tiouB,  the  inflation  at  once  increases  the  hear- 
ing power;  in  the  second,  it  produces  no 
change  in  the  hearing.  An  indication  in  this 
direction  is  a  most  useful  gnide  in  respect  of 
treatment,  which  may  be  said  to  inclnde  in^ 
jections  of  fluid  or  vapours  into  the  cavities 
<k  HiB  tympana.  In  the  matter  of  the  selec- 
ticm  of  these  remedies,  the  greatest  diversity 
of  practice  exists  in  the  hands  of  capable 
authorities.  Astringent  solutions  of  sulphate 
of  zinc,  alkaline  injections  of  bicarbonate  of 
sodium,  iodide  of  potassium,  chloride  of  am- 
monium, and  the  vapours  of  iodine,  chloride 
of  ammonium,  each  and  all  find  &vonr.  If 
fluids  are  injected,  a  few  drops  only  are  to  be 
introduced  through  the  Eustachian  catheter, 
a  small  bulb  of  india-rubber  being  used  to 
force  the  fluid  through  the  catheter.  Vapours 
are  employed  by  means  of  the  many  appa- 
ratus in  general  use.  The  diversity  of  opimon 
on  this  Euliject  shows  how  difficult  a  m^blem 
ia  t^e  treatment  of  the  ulterior  efilBcts  of 
catarrh  of  the  tympanum. 

The  decree  of  improvement  varies  within 
wide  limits,  but  the  greater  benefits  may 
always  unhesitatingly  be  predicted  during 
the  moist  stage  of  the  catarrh.  Indeed,  the 
necessity  for  early  treatment  is  abundantly 
shown,  in  the  instance  of  catarrhal  affection 
of  the  middle  ear,  by  the  extremely  satisfac- 
tory termination  of  cases  treated  early  in 
the  disease,  and  the  slight  relief  which  but 
too  often  follows  when  the  affection  has  been 
Allowed  to  proceed  for  years  unchecked.  In 


such  cases  as  the  latter,  the  fact  that  con- 
siderable quantities  of  inspissated  mucus 
have  been  found  in  the  tympanic  cavities, 
first  suggested  the  operation  of  making  an 
incision  mto  the  tympanic  membrane,  and 
attempting  the  removal  of  mucus  through 
the  incision  by  passing  a  stream  of  tit 
through  the  tympanum.  This  proceeding, 
with  certain  modifications  afterwards  intro- 
duced, is  no  doubt  very  ufteful  in  cases  favour* 
able  for  its  employment,  but  it  should  be 
reserved  lor  those  which  have  defied  the  less 
severe  means,  and  where  there  is  immiatak- 
able  evidence  of  an  obstruction  to  the  |nsRage 
of  sound  through  the  tympanum.  Experi- 
ments with  the  tuning-fork,  already  referred 
to,  give  valuable  evidence  in  this  direction  ; 
but  for  a  detailed  account  of  this  method  of 
treatment,  introduced  some  years  ago  by  the 
late  Mr.Hinton,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Quag- 
tiona  of  Aural  Surgery.  Suffice  it  to  say  here 
that  an  indabn  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length  is  made  in  the  posterior  section  of  the 
membrane  with  a  eataraet-needle,and  throu^ 
this  opening  an  attempt  is  made  to  expel 
from  the  tympanum  Uie  mcorbid  secretion. 
It  is  not  within  the  compass  of  this  article  to 
refer  to  the  many  operations  which  have 
during  the  past  fiileen  years  been  suggested 
for  the  relief  of  tympanic  affections,  bat  as  in 
most  of  these  cases  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  tympanic 
cavity  is  the  primary  seat  of  the  disorder,  not 
sufficient  success  has  attended  these  efforts 
to  stand  the  test  of  time,  or  probably  some  of 
them  would  be  {nractised  habitnally  by  aural 
•araMns  in  this  conntry,  on  the  Continent, 
ana  in  America.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case.  One  of  the  causes  of  failure  in  all 
operative  measures  on  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  any  opening  in  this  struc- 
ture from  healing.  That  such  attempts  at 
relief  should  have  been  made  ia  not  surprising 
when  it  is  remembered  how  intractable  some 
of  these  cases  are,  how  one  of  the  forms  of 
catarrh  which  affects  the  tympanum  is  slow 
and  insidious  in  its  progress,  and  sufficiently 
distinctive  in  its  character,  to  have  appUed  to 
it  by  general  consent  the  term  pro^eroua 
progressive  catarrh. 

8.  Pnrolent  Oatarrli  of  tbe  Tym- 
panum.—Pezlbration.— Hie  form  of  tym- 
panitis in  which  the  effused  products  become 
purulent,  is  an  acute  and  generally  an  ex- 
tremely painful  affection.  Usually  the  pna 
rapidly  makes  its  escape  from  the  ^rapannm 
into  the  external  meatus,  by  a  process  of 
ulceration  through  the  tympanic  membrane, 
leaving  as  its  result  a  perforation  of  this 
structure.  In  quite  the  early  stage  the 
affection  may  often  be  cut  short  by  the  firee 
application  of  leeches  in  front  of  the  tragus, 
followed  by  fomentations,  but  more  often  than 
not  the  membrane  has  given  way  before  the 
patient  comes  under  observation.  Even  then, 
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if  the  tympanic  cavity  be  emptied  of  the  pus 
by  the  free  nse  of  Politzer's  inflation  and 
repeated  syringing,  the  opening  will  often 
cloee,  and  leave  ver^  little,  indeed  sometimee 
budly  any,  appreciable  deafhess.  If,  how- 
ever, a  pumlenl  discharge  through  the  open- 
ing be  allowed  to  ^  on  unheeded  for  any 
length  of  time,  it  u  the  exception  for  the 
perforation  to  heaL  This  eonuition  is  con- 
stantly seen  after  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or 
any  of  the  exanthemata.  A  perforation  of 
the  tympanic  membrane  presents  an  infinite 
variety  of  aspects,  from  a  small  pinhole  to 
nearly  complete  loss  of  the  memDraae,  but 
there  will  always  be  a  slight  remaining 
external  rim  of  membrane.  This  latter  is 
perhaps  the  most  frequent  of  all  forms  of 
perforation,  and  especially  when  the  ulcera- 
tion dates  from  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever. 
Although  the  handle  of  the  malleus  occasion- 
ally remains,  it  more  usually  comes  away  in 
these  and  other  oases  where  the  loss  of  tissue 
ii  very  extensive.  The  head  of  this  bone, 
however,  may  always  be  diatii^uished,  unless 
there  has  been  complete  disorganisation  of 
the  tympanic  cavity.  Among  other  forms  of 
perforation  commonly  met  with  may  be 
mentioned  those  in  which  the  anterior  or 
posterior  half  of  the  membrane  is  left,  and  is 
bounded  internally  by  the  handle  of  the 
malleus  ;  the  so-called  reniform  perforation, 
where  the  lower  part  of  the  membrane  is 
lost,  and  the  umbo  of  the  malleus  indicates 
the  position  of  the  hilus  of  the  kidney ;  and 
the  small,  smooth-edged  circular  perforation 
which  is  common  alike  to  all  parts  of  the 
membrane.  Occasionally,  though  not  very 
i^n,  the  tympanic  membrane  is  the  seat  m 
a  doable  perforation.  Similar  vaziations  in 
hearing  accompany  Uiia  condition,  between 
slight  deafriess  and  tot^  loss  of  hearing 
power.  The  size  of  the  perforation  affords 
no  guide  in  this  respect,  extreme  loss  of 
hearing  being  met  with  when  the  perforation 
is  very  small,  and  very  slight  deamesa  where 
the  loss  of  tissue  has  been  most  extensive,  so 
that  it  may  be  unhesitatingly  stated  that  the 
loss  of  the  membrane  is  but  in  a  very  small 
degree  the  cause  of  the  deafness  in  these 
cases,  the  disorganisation  in  the  tympanic 
cavity  mainly  accoimting  for  this.  Such  dis- 
orf^nisation  is  at  times  so  complete  (es- 
pecially after  scarlet  fever)  as  to  include  the 
loss  of  all  the  osncles,  total  deafness,  and 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  suppled  the 
portio  dnra.  A  very  smiUl  penoration  in  the 
anterior  Mid  superior  part  of  the  membrane 
may  from  its  pc^tion  escape  notice,  but  the 
diagnosis  can  be  always  verified  by  the 
fftcility  with  which  air  may  be  made  to  pass 
through  the  opening,  or  the  reverse,  provided 
that  the  communication  between  the  Eusta- 
chian tube  and  the  tympanum  is  not  closed 
by  cicatricial  tissue — a  very  rwre  condition 
when  so  little  of  the  membrane  has  suffered 
ulceration. 


One  other  form  of  perforation  deserves 
mention,  rather  on  account  of  its  frequency 
than  its  importance,  namely,  perforation  of 
Bhrapnell's  membrane,  which  is  that  part  of 
the  membrane  proper  lying  just  above  the  short 
process  of  the  malleus.  Ulcerati<m  of  this 
small  area,  which  is  merely  a  protective 
membrane,  may  exist  without  any  impair- 
ment to  hearing  so  Iwig  as  the  remainder  of 
the  tympanic  membrane  is  entire,  so  that  it 
would  appear  to  perform  no  function  so  far 
as  a  conducting  medium  is  concerned,  but  it 
is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  when  it  is 
perforated  the  lesion  is  at  times  connected 
with  exposed  bone. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  pmTilent 
tympanitis  and  perforation  will  include  as- 
siduous cleanliness ;  keeping  the  Eustachian 
tube  free  from  obstruction ;  and  the  use  of 
local  remedies.  Amongst  the  most  useful  of 
these  are  weak  solutions  of  alcohol,  and  in- 
Bn£9ation  of  gallic  acid  or  borio  acid.  As 
the  oonditi<m  of  the^  ear  im|m>yeB  under 
these  meaauies,  bo  will  tiie  hearing  power 
vastly  incretMe  when  it  has  not  been  com- 
pletely lost ;  but  there  still  remains  the  oft- 
times  invaluable  application  of  what  is  spoken 
of  as  the  artificial  membrane.  Of  all  kinds, 
the  best  undoubtedly  is  the  flattened  pad  of 
moistened  cotton-wool,  applied  by  the  patient, 
every  morning,  with  a  pair  of  forceps  con- 
structed for  the  purpose.  Until  this  be  tried 
in  each  case  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
it  will  do  good;  but  when  it  is  useful — as  it 
is  in  a  larf^e  number  of  cases — by  its  help  the 
patient  will  recover  very  good  hearing,  and 
this  even  when  the  perforation  has  existed 
for  a  period  of  many  years.  That  its  effects 
depend  upon  the  Bupport  which  it  gives  to  the 
ossicles,  thus  re-estatuishing  the  normal  pres- 
sure of  the  stapes  upon  the  fenestra  ovalii, 
has  been  unquestionably  demonstrated. 

4.  Folypufl.— One  of  the  most  frequent 
complications  in  cases  of  perforation  of  the 
tympanic  membrane  is  polypus,  a  term  em- 
ployed to  designate  a  fleshy  tumour  in  the 
ear.  Although  polypi  are  occasionally  present 
in  the  meatus  independently  of  perforation, 
the  most  usual  situation  from  which  they 
arise  is  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tympa- 
num. Sometimes  the  exact  point  of  origin 
is  the  edge  of  a  perforation,  and  still  more 
rarely  the  sides  of  the  meatus.  In  size  these 
growths  vary  from  a  small  protrusion  through 
a  perforation,  to  a  tumour  which  entirely  fiUa 
the  meatus  and  projects  externally  from  the 
ear.  In  this  latter  instance  the  growth  pre- 
sents a  very  distinctive  appearance,  not 
unlike  a  raspberry.  Sections  of  aural  polypi 
hardened  in  chromic  acid  with  few  exceptions 
show  the  structure  to  be  fibro-cellnlar,  the 
fibrous  element  preponderating  over  the  cel- 
lular in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  tnmour. 

Treatment. — In  all  cases  polypi  should  be 
removed,  and  the  best  instruments  for  this 
purpose  are  the  rectangular  ring  polypus 
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toroepa,  or,  in  the  cue  of  a  large  growth,  a 
Wilde's  snare.  Owing  to  their  remarkable 
tendency  to  recur,  removal  ia  only  the  pre- 
liminary  step  in  treatment.  The  principal 
part  of  this  oonnsta  in  their  complete  eradi- 
eatioi  by  cansties.  Of  these  the  moet  effica- 
oions  and  oonvenient  ie  chloro-acetic  acid,  and 
later  in  the  treatment  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
acid  should  be  appUed  with  great  care  hy 
using  it  on  the  point  of  a  probe  defended 
by  a  small  twist  of  cotton,  and  a  convenient 
form  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  a  bulb  of  the 
melted  salt  fused  on  to  a  probe  or  plati- 
num  wire.  The  caustio  should  be  applied 
daily  for  some  time  after  the  polypus  has 
been  removed,  and  then  less  firequeuily.  The 
treatment  should  also  include  the  same 
Bcrapnlons  oleatiliness  and  application  of  as- 
tringents, so  desirable  in  the  case  of  perfora- 
tions. It  is  simply  to  the  want  of  attention 
to  details  that  failure  in  the  treatment  of  aural 
polypus  may  be  ascribed. 

COHFLK^ATIONS   OF  TtHPANIC    DisEASB. — 

(a)  Facial  Paralyaia^—ThiB  is  due  to  iufiam- 
mation  around  the  portio  dura  in  its  passage 
through  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius.  When 
suppuration  in  the  tympanic  cavity,  with 
canes  of  the  bony  canal,  precedes  or  accom- 
panies the  loss  of  Unction  in  the  nerve,  re- 
covery is  hopeless;  but  when  the  paralysis 
follows  a  subacute  catarrh  of  the  tympanum, 
not  ending  in  a  perforation,  as  is  sometunes 
the  case,  the  patalysis  in  time  disappears  no 
km  certainly  than  when  it  is  dependent  upon 
an  affection  of  the  nerve  at  a  point  after  its 
exit  from  the  temporal  bone. 

(&)  Pymnia;  Cerebral  Abacest ;  and  Mm- 
ingiti$. — When  the  mastoid  cells  become  the 
seat  of  inflammation,  the  pain,  tenderness, 
and  pitting  on  pressure  over  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess, will  at  once  suggest  an  early  incision 
down  to  the  bone,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
this  is  often  delayed  too  long,  and  perhaps 
is  never  done  too  soon.  Again,  when  the 
symptoms  point  definitely  to  pus  within  the 
mastoid  ceUs,  the  bone  should  be  pierced  so 
as  to  make  the  external  opening  communi- 
cate freely  with  the  ceUs.  Belief  given  in 
this  way  will  occasionally  be  the  means  of 
saving  ufe,  by  preventing  the  absorption  of 
poisoned  material  into  the  lateral  sinus.  Be* 
sides  pyemia  thus  induced,  other  f&tal  issues 
which  Bupparati<m  in  the  middle  ear  fre- 

Suently  entails  have  their  starting-point  in 
le  tympanic  cavity,  and  in  such  instances 
cerebral  abscess  or  meningitis  may  be  the  im- 
mediate cauE^e  of  death.  In  the  latter  case  a 
post-mortem  examination  reveals  pus  in  the 
arachnoid  cavity,  or  between  the  roof  of  the 
tympanum  and  the  dura  mater;  in  the 
former  case,  the  seat  of  the  abscess  may  be 
either  in  the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum;  this 
portion  of  the  brain  (the  cerebellum)  being 
more  generally,  though  not  always,  the  part 
affected  when  the  mastoid  cells  are  invwved 
as  well  as  the  tympanum. 


The  experience  of  the  past  few  yean  hag 
amply  demonstrated  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  operation  of  trephining  in  those 
cases  where  symptoms  pomt  to  cerebral 
abscess  rather  thein  to  general  meningitis. 
The  operation  should  be  done  under  strictly 
antiseptic  conditions;  the  point  selected 
should  be  over  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe ; 
and  when  pus  is  found  after  an  exnloration 
through  this  opening  the  wound  snonld  be 
kept  carefully  drained. 

Fatal  terminations  of  this  nature  most 
frequently  occur  when  cleanliness  and  local 
treatment  of  the  ear  have  been  n ejected. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  such  care. 

Bnt  the  fact  that  even  under  the  most 
fikvonraUe  conditions  such  events  are  pos- 
sible, when  there  is  a  fistulous  opening  in  the 
tympanic  cavity,  should  induce  caution  with 
insnranee  offices  in  accepting  the  lives  of  per- 
sons with  this  lesion,  at  Uie  ordinary  pre- 
miums. Fatal  eases  of  this  kind  might  seem 
in  practice  to  be  almost  divisible  into  two 
classes — ^namely,  those  in  which  cerebral 
symptoms  come  on  soon  after  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  the  perforation ;  and  others  where 
there  has  been  a  pumlenc  discharge  from 
the  ear  (that  is,  from  the  tympanum)  for 
many  years  before  the  advent  of  such  symp. 
toms.    In  this  latter  class  must  be  included 
those  cases  in  which  the  temporal  bone  has 
become  the  seat  of  caries;  and  it  may  be 
stated,  subject  to  no  exceptions,  that  when- 
ever exposed  bone  can  be  detected  by  means 
of  examination  with  a  probe  within  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum,  the  subjects  of  this  con- 
dition are  always  more  or  less  in  a  peril- 
ous state,  and  that  at  any  time  fatal  symp- 
toms  may  commence  with  a  severe  rigor,  the 
earliest  of  all  succeedii^  symptoms.  For 
this  reason,  even  when  exposed  bone  cannot 
be  absolutely  demonstrated  in  the  way  men- 
tioned, the  existence  of  bone-granulations 
where  there  is  a  perforation  of  the  tympanic 
membrane  should  be  regarded  as  a  most 
serious  comphcation.    The   same  danger, 
though  in  a  very  much  less  degree,  may  be 
said  to  be  present  when  dead  bone  ean  be 
detected  in  the  mastoid  process — in  a  less 
degree,  because  the  outer  table  of  the  bone 
is  often  affected  whilst  the  inner  remains 
healthy.    The  dead  bone  then  in  the  former 
position  becomes  exfoliated,  and  the  external 
wound  heals.    Such  are  briefiy  the  points  of 
importance  in  connexion  with  caries  of  the 
temporal  bone.   How  caries  of  the  mastoid 
process  may  be  obviated  by  a  timely  perfora- 
tion of  the  mastoid  cells,  and  how  the  chief 

Eart  of  the  temporal  bone  may  when  carious 
e  removed  and  the  patient  survive,  may  be 
seen  on  reference  to  a  paper  entitled  '  Disease 
of  the  Mastoid  Bone,'  by  the  writer  of  this 
article,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society  for  1879. 

(c)  Malignant  Disease. — ^In  the  paper  just 
mentioned  is  also  reported  a  case  of  malig- 
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nut  disease  of  the  ear,  in  which  the  camty 
of  the  tympanum,  having  been  the  Beat  of 
flappuration  for  some  time,  became  affected 
with  epithelial  growth,  which  oansed  the 
death  of  the  patient.  From  all  recorded 
cases  of  malignant  disease  of  the  ear,  as 
well  as  those  which  have  come  under  the 
writer's  notice,  it  would  seem  that  the  seat 
of  wigin  of  the  new-growth  will  be  foond  to 
be  the  liniiw  membrane  of  the  tympanic 
flsviQr,  and  that  a  purulent  diBchai^  from 
this  soifitoe  always  precedes  the  appearance 
of  the  «atwer,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded 
as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  growth.  In  its 
earlj  stages  cancer  in  this  situation  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  forms 
of  polypus.  The  same  cause,  then,  which  in 
some  cases  calls  into  being  a  polypus,  may 
occasionally  give  rise  to  malignant  disease, 
and  this  without  any  predisposing  cause  (so  far 
as  can  be  ascertained)  in  the  patient  towards 
cancerous  growth. 

HI.  Ikternai,  Gab. — Apart  from  dea&ess 
due  to  local  changes  in  the  external  or  middle 
ear,  the  function  of  hearing  is  subject  to  im- 
pairment from  causes  which  have  their  seat 
m  the  nervous  stroetnres  of  the  ear ;  in  other 
words,  although  the  oonduetion  of  sound  may 
be  good,  the  perception  of  sound  may  be 
&ulty.  The  inability  to  bear  the  vibrations 
of  sound  conveyed  tlurough  the  cranial  bones, 
such  as  from  a  vibrating  toning-fork  placed 
upon  the  vertex,  is  indicativeof  thiacondition. 
For  the  rest,  the  absence  of  tympanic  disease, 
and  the  history  of  the  case,  must  supply  the 
evidence  required  for  a  diagnosis.  Familiar 
examples  of  this  nature  are  the  deafiiess 
which  often  accompanies  old  age,  or  which  is 
left  after  fevers  when  the  middle  ear  has  not 
suffered ;  the  two  forms  of  syphilitic  nervous 
aSaedon  to  be  presently  mentioned ;  the  sud- 
den and  sometimes  total  loss  of  hearing  which 
oeoanonaUy  follows  severe  mental  shock ;  the 
daafiieBS  after  load  explosions  near  the  ear, 
•0  common  in  artiUerymen  and  naval  men ; 
and  that  which  is  caused  by  blows  on  the 
head  and  boxes  on  the  ear.  An  attack  of 
mumps  will  aometimes  Irave  behind  an  irre- 
mediable loss  of  hearing  in  one  or  both  ears, 
unattended  with  any  discoverable  change  in 
the  tympanum.  In  a  similar  way  weakly 
women  occasionally  become  more  or  less 
deaf  daring  their  confinement,  and  this  symp- 
tom becomes  aggravated  as  each  successive 
child  is  bom.  In  connexion  with  this  sub- 
ject, prolonged  suckling  may  be  mentioned 
aa  one  of  the  numerous  debilitating  causes 
which  undoubtedly  aggravate  the  trouble  of 
an  already  impaired  ear. 

Among  the  nervons  aflbotitms  of  the  audi- 
tor apparatns  possessing  certain  character- 
istics which  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  others 
is  the  so-termed  Meniere's  disease,  an  attack 
of  which  at  times  gives  rise  to  symptoms 
which  would  be  alarming  if  their  true  origin 
passed  nnreoc^ised.   A  patient  who  suffers 


in  this  way  is  seized  with  an  attack  of  vertigo 
BO  severe  that  he  not  infrequently  falls,  and 
for  some  hours  afterwards  requires  assistance 
in  walking;  occasionally  vomiting  succeeds 
the  giddiness ;  and  he  recovers  to  find  him- 
self very  deaf  in  one  ear,  with  which  pre- 
viously he  had  heard  welt  Milder  attacks 
of  the  same  nature  generally  follow  the  first, 
and  each  one  leaves  the  patient  more  deat 
Although  with  many  writers  it  is  a  favourite 
theory  that  the  seat  of  morbid  changes  in 
this  disease  is  in  the  semicircular  canals,  up 
to  the  present  the  point  has  not  been  satis- 
fiMtorily  determined.  No  treatment  appears 
to  exercise  any  influence  upon  the  disease. 
Bee  VERTiao. 

Syphilis. — The  affections  of  the  ear  due 
to  syphilitic  disease  demand  separate  con- 
sideration. They  occur  under  the  following 
varieties :  Firstly,  in  the  form  of  sores  and 
warts  in  the  external  meatus,  which  yield 
to  local  treatment.  Secondly,  affections  of 
the  middle  ear  during  the  secondary  ulcera- 
tion of  the  throat,  the  treatment  for  which, 
beyond  speolBc  medicines,  in  no  way  differs 
from  what  is  useful  in  the  ordinary  catarrh 
of  the  same  parts.  Thirdly,  failure  in  hear- 
ing power  daring  the  secondary  stages,  un- 
attended with  any  change  in  the  middle  ear. 
This  disappears  under  constitutional  reme- 
dies. Fourthly,  the  loss  of  function  in  the 
auditory  nerve,  so  commonly  met  with  in 
the  subjects  of  inherited  syphilis.  In  these 
patients  the  hearing  power  begins  to  fail  be- 
tween five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  (very  sel- 
dom later  in  life),  and  proceeds  to  very  great 
and  often  total  deafriess,  the  period  between 
good  hearing  and  the  extreme  point  of  deaf- 
ness arrived  at  varying  from  a  few  weeks  to 
several  years.  From  this  cause  children 
sometimes  become  in  the  course  of  a  month 
or  six  weeks  totally  deat  but  such  rapidity 
is  exceptional.  Experience  has  shown  how 
powerless  treatment  is  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  this  affection,  so  that  attention  sboold  be 
confined  to  preventing  its  subjects  from  be- 
coming dumb,  if  they  are  attacked  after  they 
have  acquired  speech,  and  before  they  are 
likely  to  forget  it,  namely,  from  about  four  to 
seven  years  of  age.  This  is  best  attained  by 
teaching  them  lip-reading;  and  if  they  can 
read,  by  making  them  do  so  (aloud)  several 
times  each  day.  In  this  way  a  child  will  retain 
its  recollection  of  language  when  otherwise 
speech  would  pass  away.      "W.  B.  Dalbt. 

EAUX-BONNES,  in  France.— Sul- 
phur waters.    See  Minebal  "Watebs. 

EAUX-CHATTDES,  in  Franoe.— Sul- 
phur waters.   See  Minebal  Watebs. 

EBXTBlTATIOir  (ebur,  ivor7)^A  state 
of  bone-tissue  in  which  it  assumes  the  white- 
ness, smoothness,  and  hardness  of  ivory,  in 
consequence  of  an  increased  deposit  of  calca- 
reous matter.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  rheomatio 
arthritis.   See  Bheukatig  Akthbteis. 
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EOBOLICB  (rK0AXi7,  abortion).  —  Tbii 
name  is  given  to  the  measares  which  produce 
abortion,  or  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the 
nterua.  In  moderate  doses  ecbolio  drags  may 
act  as  emmenagogaes.    See  Ehhenaqogues. 

ECCHTUOSZS  (eV,  ont  of;  and  x^l^^s, 
juice). — An  extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
oellolar  tissue,  due  either  to  injury  or  to  dis- 
ease. It  presents  at  first  a  more  or  less  blue 
or  bluish-black  appearance,  which  changes 
with  age,  passing  through  green  to  yellow. 

See  EXTRAVASATIOlf. 

EOUIA  OCOCCTT8  (t'xtvos,  a  hedgehog; 
and  KoKKoe,  a  grain  or  berry). — See  Entozoa. 

ECIiAlIPSIA  ((VXa/xir».  I  flash,  I  ex- 
plode).— This  term  is  now  used  as  a  synonym 
for  convulsions,  whatever  may  be  their  cause. 
Bee  GoHVULSioMS. 

ECPHYIEA  (»,  out  of;  and  (f^vfia,  a 
swelling). — A  growth  from  the  integument 
The  term  was  employed  by  Mason  Good  as 
a  designation  for  warts  and  eoms,  but  ia  at 
present  almost  obsolete. 

ECSTASY  {i^icrTrifu,  I  amaze).— Deftni- 
TioN. — The  term  '  ecstasy '  has  been  applied 
to  certain  morbid  states  of  the  nervous  system, 
in  which  the  attention  ia  occupied  exdn- 
slvely  by  one  idea,  and  the  cerebral  control 
is  in  part  withdrawn  from  the  lower  centres 
and  those  for  certain  reflex  functions.  These 
latter  centres  may  be  in  a  condition  of  inertia, 
or  of  insubordinate  activity,  presenting  vari- 
ous disordered  phenomena,  for  the  most  part 
motor. 

DKSCBiPTtON'. — The  snbjecta  of  ecstatic 
phenomena  are  commonly  of  the  female  sex, 
or  are  men  who  lead  celibate  and  ascetic 
lives.  To  such  individuals,  they  are  in  the 
present  day  almost  confined.  In  the  middle 
ages,  on  several  occasions,  imder  special 
circumstances,  an  intense  dominant  emotion, 
with  some  attendant  ecstatic  manifestations, 
was  known  to  spread  widely  by  a  sort  of 
moral  contagion. 

"Women  who  are  the  subjects  of  this  morbid 
state  are  usually  single,  frequently  present 
menstrual  irr^marities,  and  often  distinct 
evidences  of  hysteria,  of  which  the  ecstatic 
condition  may  be  but  a  part.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  attack  is  usually  some  repeated 
vivid  emotion,  conmionly  religious,  sometimes 
one  of  fear.  The  direction  tiAen  by  the 
motor  or  other  phenomena  of  the  ecstatic 
state  is  often  very  obviously  determined  by 
imitation.  With  this  direction  there  is 
associated,  in  some  cases,  the  assertion  of 
supposed  facts,  which  transcend  the  ordinary 
course  of  natural  phenomena,  and  which  have 
been  proved,  in  many  instanoes,  to  ^pend  on 
.  intentional  fre,ni. 

Aa  forms  of  ecstasy  we  have  the  .condition 
of  some  religious  en^usiasts,  in  whoae  domi' 


nant  state  all  other  mental  processes  are 
merged.  Dreams  and  visions  are  determined 
by  the  ecstatic  emotion  and  add  to  its  inten- 
sity. Consciousness  of  the  body  may  even 
be  lost,  so  that  all  sensation  is  gone  for  a 
time ;  while  the  corporeal  functions,  includ- 
ing ingestion  and  egestion,  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  a  little  exaggeration  may 
represent  them  as  in  complete  abeyance. 
Hence  the  '  fasting  girls '  tliat  have  arisen 
in  various  countries,  by  whom  '  stignkata ' 
marks,  in  the  positions  of  the  nails  employed 
in  crucifixion,  are  sometimes  presented,  prob- 
ably b^  artificial  production,  but  possibly 
by  the  mfluence  of  the  mental  state  on  the 
processes  of  nutrition  in  the  parts  to  which 
attention  is  directed.  In  some  hystero-epi- 
lepticB  a  state  of  ecstasy — of  rapt,  intense 
emotion — forms  part  of  the  parozyanud 
seizures,  and  then  wild  muscular  apasina 
replace  the  tranquil  repose  of  the  more  voli- 
tional ecstatics.  Occasionally — when  an  in- 
tense emotion  is  shared  by  many  persons — 
insubordinate  muscular  movements  occur,  of 
a  rhythmical  character,  seen  in  the  Jumpers 
and  Shakers  of  the  present  day,  and  more 
strikingly  in  some  of  the  dancing  religious 
ceremonies  of  half-civiUsed  races,  ani  in  the 
dancing  epidemics  of  the  middle  ages.  Such 
was  the  original  dance  of  St.  Vitus,  in  which 
the  exciting  onotion  was  relig^ns;  and  such 
also  Uie  *  tarantella,'  in  which  the  exdtant 
waa  temnr  at  the  supposed  oonseqnencee  of 
the  bite  of  the  tarantula,  which  we  dance 
was  intended  to  avert.  The  phenomena  now 
manifested  in  the  epidemics  that  have  been 
described  under  the  name  of  the  'Jumpers,' 
&c.,  merit,  indeed,  more  detailed  notice,  since 
they  have  been  observed  ia  remarkable  de- 
gree and  conspicuous  form  in  certain  races 
in  whom  the  process  of  brain  development 
concerned  in  what  we  term  '  civilisation ' 
is  taking  place— with  a  slowness  that  is  prob- 
ably alike  typical  as  regards  the  past,  and 
instructive  as  to  the  process.  The  conditions 
especially  favourable  for  the  development  of 
these  disorders  wpear  to  be  generated  by  the 
ekwe  contact  of^  snch  races  with  thoae  in 
whom  the  process  of  evolution  of  the  ner- 
vous system  has  been  carried  fiuther;  and 
the  less  developed  orguiisation  is,  aa  it  were, 
strained  by  a  connexion  which  it  is  not 
strong  enough  to  endure.  At  all  periods  a 
pathogenic  influence  has  probably  also  been 
exerted  by  the  excessive  tension  placed  on 
some  mental  Acuities  by  certain  religious 
systems,  but  the  effect  is  greater  when  the 
strain  comes  from  without,  and  the  nervous 
constitution  is  warped  by  the  inequality  be- 
tween its  own  strength  and  that  of  the  race 
with  which  it  is  not  ouly  in  contact  but 
attachment  The  cerebral  functions  may  be 
deformed  by  emotions  that  would  be  power- 
less to  disturb  a  brain  whose  fhnetions  were 
strengthened  by  equal  development  in  all 
parts. 
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It  is  eapeciaUy  amcmg  the  negro  tribes  in 
contact  wiUi  more  oivilised  white  races,  that 
the  must  oonspicaotis  forms  of  ecstatic  disease 
hare  been  observed.  A  condition  described 
by  Hammond  under  the  term  '  Miryaohit ' 
(Hnssian,  Miriatehit  = '  playing  the  fool ')  is 
ahnost  identical  with  that  met  with  in  the 
so-called  Jtunpers.  The  snbjeots  of  this 
condition  have  been  met  with  chiefly  ia 
Siberia ;  but  an  exactly  similar  condition  is 
met  witii  in  Java,  miere  it  is  known  as 
'Idta*  or  *Latak.*  Both  sexes  are  liable, 
but  most  sufferers  are  females.  It  ooours  in 
endemics,  especially  involving  several  mem- 
faera  of  the  same  funily ;  althouj^  sporadic 
eases  are  often  met  with.  Contact  with  a 
poson  who  is  the  subjeet  of  this  affection 
is  often  the  exciting  cause ;  but  sometimes 
the  malady  is  distinctly  hereditary.  Natives 
Mid  aedimatised  immigrants  are  exclusively 
attacked,  and  of  thete  only  children  and 
peraons  of  a  low  intellectual  development. 
The  characteristic  of  the  disease  is  that  its 
subjects  are  compelled  to  imitate  any  sound, 
gesture,  grimace,  or  act,  even  if  it  gives  rise 
to  pain,  anger,  or  remonstrance.  As  a  rule 
the  malady  is  chronic,  but  presents  spon- 
taneous remissions,  ^e  general  health  is 
unaffected,  and  the  patient  is  not  incapaci- 
tated from  woric  llraa  the  chief  difference 
between  this  condition  and  most  other  ec- 
static states  is,  that  the  subjects  of  Miryachit 
re-act  only  and  simply  to  unpulses  entering 
through  the  affsrent  optic  and  auditory  chan- 
nels; and  when  an  order  is  given  they  do 
not  perform  the  acts,  but  simi^  repeat  the 
words  of  the  order. 

The  state  of  '  somnolentia,*  or  '  sleep* 
dnmkenness,'  is  closely  allied,  psychically,  to 
the  conditions  under  discussion,  although 
difering  in  its  associations,  by  which  it  is 
connected  more  closely  with  epileptic  mania 
than  with  the  ecstatic  disorders.  The  sub- 
jects of  thu  condition  perform  some  act,  it 
may  be  even  of  violence  or  murder,  ou  being 
suddenly  awakened  from  sleep— the  action 
being  often  prompted  by  a  dream. 

Tbia  close  resemblance  between  ecstasy  and 
some  forms  of  hysteria  has  already  been 
alluded  to ;  but  what  is  greater  interest 
is  the  fact  that  suggestion  plays  a  most  impor- 
tant part  in  all  the  conditions  that  have  here 
been  discussed,  and  that  all  these  conditions 
seem,  as  it  weret  to  form  links  in  the  chain 
which  connects  the  dancing  epidemics  of  the 
middle  ages  with  the  phenomena  of  sugges- 
tion and  hypnotism  of  the  present  day. 

A  remarkable  case  ia  quoted  by  Hammond, 
of  a  gentleman  who  would  perform  any  act 
he  was  told  to  by  a  person  whispering  into 
his  ear  while  he  was  asleep. 

Tkratmeht. — It  is  rarely  now  that  ecstatic 
manifestations  have  to  be  treated  except  as 
part  of  pronounced  trysteria,  and  the  tz^ai- 
ment  ia  tiiat  of  the  hysterical  state  which 
anderiies  the  ecstasy.  The  measures  of  para- 


monut  importance  are  the  substitution  of  a 
'  healthy  moral  atmosphere '  for  that  under 
which  the  symptoms  have  arisen ;  and  the 
exposure  of  actual  fraud.  Occasionally,  even 
now,  examfdes  of  sohtary  ecstasy  oome  under 
observation.  In  these  cases  considerable  care 
and  tact  are  needed.  Ecstatics  are  not  amen- 
able to  the  motives  which  influence  most 
persons,  and,  if  there  is  actual  fraud,  will 
sometimes  die  rather  than  be  fbimd  out.  In 
the  case  of  fasting  girls,  due  observation  of 
the  body-weiriit  during  a  short  time  will 
answer  as  weu  as,  and  is  much  safer  than,  a 
long  ezoltisiou  of  food.  Bnt  the  removal  of 
the  ecstatic  to  other  surroundings  is  the  most 
important  step  for  both  detection  and  cure. 

W.  B.  GOWEBS.     J.  S.  BiSIEH  BuSSELL. 

ECTHYMA  (»^<i»,  I  burst  out).— A  pus- 
tule or  pimple ;  pathologically  occupying  a 
mid-place  between  a  pustule  and  a  furuncle. 
The  so-called  tar-acne,  the  small  inflamma- 
tory pustules  developed  around  a  mother- 
boil,  and  the  eommoner  emptiona  produced 
by  iodine  and  bromine,  are  ezampIeB  of  ec- 
thyma.  See  Skin,  Diseases  ot 

ECTOPIA  (tK,  out  of ;  and  rmroi,  a  place). 
An  abnormal  protrusion  or  displacement  of 
a  part ;  for  example,  ectopia  vesica,  protru- 
sion of  the  bladder.  See  OsaANS,  Displace- 
ment of^ 

EGTOZOA  (/n-dc,  without ;  and  C&ow^  on 
animal). — A  term  employed  by  some  natura- 
lists to  embrace  all  the  ext«nal  parasites. 
See  Epizoa. 

SOTBOFION\,,  ,    .  T 

XOTBOPITTK/  aairpfvm,  I 

turn). — ^A  condition  in  which  the  eyelid  be- 
comes everted,  so  that  the  oonjunctival  sur- 
face is  exposed.  Bee  Eti  and  its  Append- 
AOES,  Diseases  ot 

ECTBOTIC  {tKTiTfMXTKa,  I  miscarry).— 
A  term  applied  to  arrest  of  the  course  of  a 
morbid  process,  for  example,  the  develop- 
ment of  small-pox.  The  agent  by  which  the 
pustule  ia  made  to  abort,  named  the  eotrotio, 
may  in  this  instance  be  a  point  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  A  coating  of  plaster,  and  especially 
substances  whic^  will  exdude  the  lifl^t, 
such  as  mercurial  ointment,  or  an  ointment 
of  lampblack,  are  likewise  employed  as 
ectroticB  of  small-pox. 

Erasmus  Wilson. 

ECZEMA  (cV^co),  I  bubble  up).— Stnok.  : 
Fr.  Eczema ;  Ger.  Eczem. 

Definitiok. — An  inflammatory  disease  of 
the  akin,  which  in  its  typical  form  is  associated 
with  the  formation  of  papules  and  vesicles 
which  quickly  burst,  and  leave  a  more  or  less 
excoriated  sur&ce,  discharging  a  gummy 
serous  fluid,  which  stiffens  into  a  thin  crust 
as  it  dries.  The  disease  is  always  attended 
with  itching. 
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^TioLoaT. — ^Eczflnw  ii  by  fitr  most 
oommon  disease  of  the  skin,  and  is  said  to 

constitute  about  one-third  of  all  the  cases  of 
skin-disease.  It  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life, 
from  infancy  to  old  a^,  but  is  probably  rather 
more  conuuon  during  the  first  and  second 
dentitions,  and  in  the  later  period  of  life,  than 
in  youth  or  middle  age  ;  on  this  point,  how* 
ever,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion,  and 
in  any  case,  age  is  not  a  very  constant  factor 
in  its  development.  It  is  generally  admitted 
to  be  somewhat  more  oommon  in  males  than 
in  females. 

The  principal  oansea  oi  eczema  may  be 
oonveniendy  divided  into  three  groups: 
(1)  tiiose  that  are  strictly  local,  Buoh  Mvarumse 
veins,  and  tbe  various  forms  of  local  irrita- 
tion ;  (2)  more  general  causes,  such  as  teeth- 
ing, errors  of  diet,  overwork,  and  anxieties  of 
all  kinds;  (8)  a  constitutional  tendency  to 
the  disease.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  there  are  cases  of  eczema  for  which  no 
definite  assignable  cause  can  be  found. 

With  reg^d  to  strictly  Zocoi  causes,  varicose 
veins  are  perhaps  the  most  important.  Irri- 
tants, however,  such  as  tincture  of  -arnica, 
stimulating  plasters  and  embrocations,  often 
give  rise  to  local  attacks  of  eczema  in  those 
who  ara  predisposed  to  it.  Exposure  to  ex- 
treme heat  or  cold  is  amongst  the  well-reci^- 
nised  exciting  causes  of  the  malady,  which  is 
often  a  source  of  annoyance  to  Europeans  living 
in  the  tropica.  A  Turkish  bath  will  sometimes 
produce  a  papular  eczema  such  as  we  also 
meet  with  in  stokers.  The  handling  of  irritat- 
ing materials,  which  is  incidental  to  certain 
trades,  occasionally  gives  rise  to  local  eczema 
of  the  hands.  Too  frequent  washing  in  hard 
water  may  be  mentioned  as  a  common  excit- 
ing cause  in  those  predisposed  to  the  disease. 

The  general  causes  of  eczema  are  of  more 
importance  than  the  local  causes,  although 
they  are  less  certain  and  definite  in  their 
action.  In  children,  the  process  of  teeth- 
ing, an  imndicions  diet,  and  worms  may  be 
mentioned  as  generally  recognised  nciting 
causes  of  the  disease;  of  these  three,  in- 
judicious feeding  is  the  most  important,  and 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  infancy  or  child- 
hood. Constipation  and  a  general  neglect  of 
the  action  of  the  bowels,  is  another  common 
cause  of  the  perpetuation,  if  not  of  the  de- 
velopment, of  the  malady. 

With  regard  to  a  conatitutional  tendency 
to  the  disease,  it  is,  without  doubt,  common. 
In  some  instances,  this  tendency  is  so  strong 
that  eczema  may  be  said  to  be  always  present 
throughout  life,  or  with  but  short  intervals  of 
freedom.  It  is  generally  believed  that  gouty 
families  and  individuals  are  more  liable  to 
eczema  than  those  that  have  no  tendency  to 
gout ;  the  writer  does  not  doubt  this  fbot,  bat 
that  is  very  different  from  the  common  state- 
ment that  gout  givet  rite  to  ecxema,  far  which 
tbere  is  not  much  foundation. 
Symftoms. — Eczema  is  remarkable  for  the 


Taxying  ai^aranee  it  aflsnmes,  according  to 
the  aeutenesB  (rf  Hhe  inflammation,  the  stage 

of  the  disease,  and  the  parts  affected.  In  an 
early  stage  it  generally  consists  of  a  red  and 
slightly  swollen  patch ; .  later  on,  this  may  be 
covered  with  papules  and  vesicles,  which  are 
usually  of  short  duration,  to  be  followed  by 
the  development  of  a  moist  excoriated  sur- 
face, discharging  a  serous  or  gunomy  fluid. 
When  the  process  of  healing  begins,  the  patch 
becomes  dry,  and  covered  with  thin  scaly 
crusts,  which  ultimately  &ii  off,  and  leave 
the  skin  in  a  comparatively  healthy  con- 
dition. Although  this  is  the  description  of 
typical  eczema,  yet  the  varietim  in  the  course 
uid  character  of  the  eruption  ate  ao  groat 
that  they  require  a  brief  notice. 

There  are  three  principal  variations  in  the 
development  of  the  eruption :  (1)  The  infiam- 
maticoi  may  be  very  acute,  and  the  exudation 
of  serous  fluid  into  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
structures  so  rapid  and  excessive  as  to  pro- 
duce great  swelling  of  the  tissues.  Thisisespe- 
ciolly  met  with  in  Eicute  eczema  of  the  face,  in 
which  there  is  sometimes  closure  of  the  eye- 
hds,  and  a  complete  alteration  in  the  features, 
so  that  the  patient  can  be  hardly  recognised. 
(2)  A  very  common  variation  from  the  nor- 
mal course  of  the  eruption  is  the  develop- 
ment, from  the  first,  of  dry,  red,  lightly  scaly 
patches,  which  are  never  moist,  and  but  little 
swollen.  Eczema  of  this  kind  is  always 
attended  with  much  itching,  but  with  no 
pain  or  tenderness  on  pressure.  (8)  A  general 
eruption  of  minute  red  papules  over  the  body 
and  limbs,  is  another  very  oommon  form  of 
the  disease.  The  papules  usually  develop 
rapidly,  and  are  distributed  symmetrically 
over  the  body,  reminding  one,  at  a  Uttle  dis- 
tance, of  a  scarlatina  rash.  The  eruption 
generally  aborts,  dries  up,  and  desquamates 
without  the  formation  of  visible  vesicles, 
though  now  and  then  a  few  may  be  found 
amongst  the  bright  red  papnles. 

The  various  forms  or  stages  of  eczema  are 
sometimesindicatedbyqtutlifyingnames;  thus 
tiie  earliest  phase  consists  simply  of  hypersmio 
patches  and  is  calledeozema  erythematoaumi 
later  on  we  may  have  eczema  j^apuloaum, 
and  vesitntlotum',  soon  the  vesicles  burst, 
and  leave  a  raw,  discharging,  excoriated  sur- 
face, to  which  the  term  ichiyrotum  has  been 
applied;  when  the  congestion  is  great,  it  is 
called  eczema  rubrum.  The  formation  of  a 
puriform  discharge  is  indicated  by  the  name 
xmpetiginosum;  and  lastly,  eczema  zqttamO' 
rum  is  applied  to  the  disease  in  its  scaly  con- 
dition. One  or  all  of  these  phases  of  eczema 
may  sometimes  be  seen  in  difierent  regions 
of  the  body  at  the  same  time. 

Although  the  dun  of  any  part  oX  the  body 
is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  eczema,  yet  it  may 
be  said  to  have  a  preference  for  certain  re- 
gions, as,  for  example,  the  flexor  surfaces  of 
the  limbs,  the  hands,  the  scalp,  and  the  points 
of  junction  of  the  skin  with  the  mucous 
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membraneB.  In  Bome  of  these  regions,  such 
as  the  hands,  the  lips,  and  the  anas,  local 
causes  play  an  important  part  in  the  per- 
petuation, if  not  in  the  development,  of  the 
malady.  Eczema  is  generally  distributed 
symmetrieally,  though  there  are  many  ez- 
ceptions  to  the  rule.  With  npad  to  subjeo- 
tive  sensationB,  it  may  he  said  that  they  are 
always  present,  and  form  one  of  the  most 
tnraUeeome  symptoms  of  the  disease.  In 
most  rases  itching  is  a  very  characteristic 
feature;  the  only  exception  to  this  rule  is 
met  with  in  acute  eczema,  in  which  the  sen* 
sations  of  pain,  burning,  and  smarting  for  a 
time  mask  or  take  the  place  of  itching ;  but 
when  the  inflammation  subsides,  itdbong  is 
sure  to  arise.  In  no  other  afiection,  except 
prurigo,  is  itching  so  constantly  present. 

DuoNosis. — Eczema  is  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken for  the  following  diseases :  erysipelas, 
scabies,  psoriams,  sycosis,  tinea  tonsurans, 
mperfleial  lupus,  and  some  syjAiilitio  erup- 
tions. 

BcMema  and  Erynpelaa. — Aonte  eczema 
at  the  fiuie,  with  much  exudation  into  the 
■nbeutaneous  tissue,  is  the  only  form  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  erysipelas.  The  following 
points  will  aid  the  differential  diagnosis: 
(1)  In  erysipelas,  tbe  eruption  is  preceded  by 
rigors.  (2)  The  pulse,  temperature,  and  feb- 
rile symptoms  generally  are  higher  than  in 
eczema.  (8)  There  is  almost  always  headache, 
and  often  albtmiinuria.  (4)  Erysipelas  has  a 
more  sharply  defined  margin,  and  a  smoother 
and  more  glazed  surface.  (5)  Erysipelas 
^mmonly  begins  round  or  below  one  orbit, 
and  is,  more  often  than  eczema,  unilateral  at 
first,  although,  in  the  end,  both  sides  may  be 
affected. 

Eczema  amd  ScaHnea. — These  two  diseases 
are  often  confounded,  for  the  very  obvious 
reascm  that  scabies  leads  to  a  kind  of  artificial 
oozexoa.  Apart  from  .tiie  use  of  the  micro- 
scope, whion  cannot  always  be  applied,  the 
following  considerations  will  aid  the  difTer- 
ential  diagnosis.  Scabies  especially  attacks 
certain  regions,  and  when  a  pimply  eruption 
lA  met  with  between  the  fingers,  and  on  the 
flexor  surface  of  the  wrists,  and  also  at  the 
same  time  on  the  lower  pfirt  of  the  abdomen, 
penis,  and  nates,  a  very  careful  examination 
should  be  made  for  other  signs  of  scabies. 
An  examination  over  the  wrist  with  a  common 
magnifying.glasB  will  often  lead  to  the  detec- 
tion of  the  Boabies  otuiiculuB,  looking  very 
like  a  pin-scratch.  The  histcwy  of  tlu  case 
will  also  ud  the  diagnosis. 

Eczema  and  Paoriatia. — Dry  scaly  forms 
of  eczema  may  be  mistaken  for  psoriasis, 
though  the  more  sharply  defined  and  raised 
margin  of  the  latter,  with  a  tendency  to  form 
rings,  usually  makes  the  diagnosis  easy.  The 
development  of  the  eruption  on  the  points  of 
the  elbows  and  just  below  the  knee-caps,  is 
very  distinctive  of  psoriasis. 

Eoeema  and  Sycoti*, — The  very  cbronio 


character  of  sycosis,  and  the  absence  of  any 
running  exudation,  together  with  its  strict 
limitation  to  the  hairy  parts  of  the  face,  will 
generally  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  eczema. 
In  a  recent  attack  the  differential  diagnosis 
is  diffionlt,  but  not  of  mnch  importance,  as 
&e  two  diseases  are  very  closely  allied. 

McMema  and  Tinea  Tonmrana. — ^It  is  only 
ringworm  of  the  body  that  can  be  mistaken 
for  eczema.  A  solitary  patch  of  dry  eczema- 
like eruption,  spreading  at  the  margin,  at 
once  suggests  the  probability  of  ringworm. 
The  diagnosis  will  be  rendered  almost  cer- 
tain  if  a  narrow  margin  of  the  round  patch 
is  sharply  defined,  slightly  raised,  and  of  a 
brighter  colour  than  the  other  parts.  If  no 
treatment  has  been  adopted,  the  microscope 
will  complete  the  diagnosis ;  but  if  any  active 
remedies  have  been  appUed,  the  microsoopio 
examination  is  useless. 

Eesemaand  Lupus. — Patches  of  superficial 
lupus  sometimes  become  covered  with  sotUes 
and  eezema-like  emsts,  whit^  mask  the  rral 
nature  of  the  disease.  A  careful  examination 
will,  in  any  doubtfiil  ease,  lead  to  a  correct 
diagnosis. 

Eczema  and  Dermato-ayphiUa. — Pustular 
B^hilitic  eruption  of  the  scalp  may  be  mis- 
taken for  impetiginous  eczema.  The  presence 
of  snperficial  ulceration,  and  a  peculiar  offen- 
sive smell,  are  characteristic  of  the  syphihtic 
eruption,  apart  from  other  signs  of  eyphihs. 
Dry,  cracked  eczema  of  the  palm  is  very  com- 
mon, and  is  sometimes  confounded  with  a 
similar  condition  which  is  due  to  syphilis, 
and  often  miscalled '  psoriasis  palmaris.'  This 
kind  of  eczema  is  generally  attended  with 
much  itching,  which  is  not  uie  case  with  the 
syphilitic  eruption.  Eczema  is,  moreover, 
rarely  confined  to  one  palm,  while  the  syphi- 
htic eruption  is  often  unilateral.  The  history 
of  the  case  will  also  aid  the  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — The  variations  in  the  charac- 
ter of  eczema  are  so  great  that  it  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  rules  of  treatment  that  will  meet 
all  cases.  Some  general  directions  may,  how- 
ever, be  given,  which  will  serve  as  guides, 
though  nothing  can  supply  the  place  of  prac- 
tical experience. 

Acute  Eczema. — The  treatment  of  acute 
eczema  is  simple.  In  all  very  severe  cases 
the  patient  must  be  confined  to  bed  or  the 
couch.  Moderate  or  free  purging  with  sul- 
phate of  magnesium  or  sulphate  <d  sodium  is 
always  indicated,  some  care  being  of  course 
required  in  the  case  of  weakly  or  elderly 
people.  When  the  attack  is  of  gouty  origin, 
the  purgative  treatment  maybe  supplemented 
b^  the  use  of  alkalis  with  iodide  of  potas- 
sium or  colchicum,  according  to  oiroum- 
stances.  In  the  local  treatment  of  acute 
eczema,  all  ointments  of  a  stimulating  kind 
should  be  strictly  avoided.  If  the  inflam- 
mation is  confined  to  the  limbs,  water-dress- 
ing or  a  weak  lead  lotion  is  often  the  best 
application,  but  it  must  never  be  allowed  to 
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get  dry.  During  the  ilay,  when  the  dreesmg 
can  easily  be  kept  moiBC,  it  is  better  not  to 
cover  it  with  gutta-peroha  tissue ;  but  at  night 
this  plan  may  be  adopted,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  hnt  from  getting  quite  dry.  It  is  diffioolt 
to  apply  water  dressing  to  the  head  and  fiMe, 
and  under  theae  oiromnstaneee  fuller's  earth 
or  starch  and  zinc  powder  is  a  useful  applica- 
tion. If,  however,  this  does  not  suit,  the  lini- 
mentum  calcis,  made  with  sweet  almond  oil, 
may  be  used ;  it  should  be  either  applied  on 
lint  or  simply  painted  on  several  times  daily. 
Some  patients  derive  great  benefit  &om  thin 
linseed  meal  poultices,  which  do  not  require 
changing  so  often  as  water-dressings,  other- 
wise the  principle  of  treatment  ia  the  some  in 
both. 

Suh-acute  or  Chronic  Eczema.~The 
general  treatment  of  eub-aoute  or  ohronio 
eczema  will  depend  more  on  the  chomcter  of 
the  eruption,  and  the  age  of  the  patient,  than 
on  the  porta  afibcied ;  the  Ioom  treaiment, 
<tti  Uie  other  bsiiid,  must  be  modified  to  suit 
the  r^ons  attacked.  The  general  treatment 
woold^  include  rest,  change  of  air,  diet,  and 
medicine,  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
case,  and  other  attendant  circumstances.  If 
the  patient  is  suffering  from  gouty  symptoms, 
dyspepsia,  or  constipation,  the  plan  of  treat- 
ment should  be  adapted  to  meet  these  con- 
ditions, with  a  considerable  probability  that 
it  will  also  be  the  most  suitable  treatment  for 
the  eczema,  which  may  of  coarse  be  dealt 
mth  at  the  same  time  by  local  means.  When, 
however,  the  patient  is  young  and  in  good 
health,  arsenic  in  moderate  doses  will  be 
found  the  moat  generally  useful  remedy.  In 
children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  five, 
one-drop  doses  of  the  liquw  araenicalis  given 
after  meals  three  times  daily  is  usually 
enough ;  it  may  be  combined  with  alkali 
or  laxatives  or  tonics  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  routine  practice  of  treating 
ordinary  eoz«na  in  young  children  with  iron 
and  cod-Uver  oil  generally  ends  in  failure, 
especially  when  the  eczema  is  of  an  irritable 
hind.  In  the  pustular  forms  of  eczema,  how- 
ever, iron  is  useful,  and  then  the  arsenic  may 
be  combined  with  the  vinum  ferri  or  some 
other  preparation  of  iron.  In  people  of  middle 
age,  arsenic  is  not  so  generally  useful  as  in 
children.  In  the  snb-ocnte  irritable  forms  of 
eczema,  vinum  antimoniale  in  small  doses, 
with  diuretics,  nu^  often  be  given  witii  ad- 
vantage instead  of  usenic. 

In  all  forms  of  eczema  the  greatest  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  action  of  the 
bowels.  The  malady  is  often  associated  with 
constipation,  and  even  when  this  is  not  the 
case,  some  incretue  in  the  natural  action  of 
the  bowels  is  highly  benefic  al.  The  kind 
of  purgative  to  be  used  will  depend  on  the 
age  of  the  patient  and  other  circumstances. 
In  in£a.acy,  fluid  magnesia  in  milk  is  one  of 
the  best;  in  childhood,  sulphur  powders 
or  lozenges,  or  mild  saline  pui^tivesi  are 


most  suitable ;  for  adults,  sulphate  of  mf^i;- 
nesium  or  sulphate  of  sodium,  given  either 
before  breakfast  in  fall  doses,  or  in  smaller 
doses  with  some  tonic  two  at  three  times 
daily,  is  suitable ;  lastly,  in  <dd  age,  mild 
aloetio  pills  maybe  ^ven. 

The  UM  of  Tar  tn  Eexema. — For  many 
forms  of  chronic  dry  eczema,  the  TariooB  pre- 

ations  of  tor  are  among  the  most  useful 
remedies.  They  do  more  to  relieve  the 
intolerable  itching  wan  any  other  class  of 
remedies,  the  chief  drawbacks  being  their  dis- 
agreeable colour  and  smell.  Before  applying 
tar  peparations  to  eczema,  it  is  always  ad- 
visaole  to  try  the  effect  in  a  much  diluted 
form,  or  over  a  very  limited  area  ;  for  when 
apphed  to  unsuitable  cases  they  some- 
times produce  a  great  aggravation  of  the 
disease.  The  ordinary  tar  ointment  may  be 
freely  dilated  with  any  other  ointment,  such 
as  zinc  ointment,  and  subsequently  the 
quantity  of  tar  increased  or  diminished  ac- 
cording to  dronmstanoes.  The  tar  lotions 
ore  less  disagreeable  than  tor  ointment;  the^ 
ore  mode  by  combining  the  liquor  carbonis 
detergens  (mode  from  coal  tar),  or  the  Uqnor 
picis  oompoeitas  (mode  from  vegetable  tar) 
with  water,  or  some  simple  lotion,  such  as  the 
ordinary  lead  lotion.  One  to  four  per  cent 
of  the  tar  solution  is  usually  enough. 

Looal  forms  of  EoBoma. —^csema 
of  the  Scalp. — Special  local  treatment  is 
sometimes  required  when  eczema  attacks 
certain  regions  of  the  body.  On  the  scalp, 
when  it  is  atteniled  with  much  discharge,  the 
hair  should  be  cut  and  kept  quite  short.  AH 
the  scabs  should  be  softened  by  a  poultice, 
and  then  removed  by  bathing  wiui  warm 
water.  The  head  should  then  be  earefally 
dried,  and  dressed  with  an  ointment  consist* 
ing  of  acetate  of  lead  gr.  zv,  zinc  oint- 
ment 5ijt  oolconel  gr.  xx,  nitrate  of  mercury 
ointment  gr.  xz,  vaseline  5ij>  benzoated 
lard  jfss.  "When  the  indammation  has  sub- 
sided, the  white  precipitate  ointment,  diluted 
with  on  equal  quantity  of  vaseline,  may  be 
used.  In  dry,  scurfy  eczema  of  the  scalp,  the 
best  salve  is  the  red  oxide  of  mercury  oint- 
ment white  vaseline  5'^  ;  this  should  be 
applied  m  small  quantities  every  day.  Some- 
times when  there  is  much  active  infiamma- 
tion,  a  lotion  may  be  used  instead  of  an  oint- 
ment until  the  mflanunation  has  subsided. 
Hie  most  nsefdl  are  weak  sulphate  of  zinc  or 
boric  acid  lotions,  or  carbolic-acid  lotion  of 
strength  of  about  one  part  in  a  hundred 
parts  of  distilled  water.  Whenever  a  lotion 
is  used  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry ; 
the  dressing  may  be  conveniently  kept  in  its 
place  by  a  light  thread  or  cotton  nightcap. 

Eczema  of  the  hairy  partt  of  the  face 
should  be  treated  very  much  like  eczema  of 
the  scalp.  If,  however,  there  is  pus-forma- 
tion in  the  hair-follicles,  it  is  best  to  remove 
the  hairs  that  pass  through  pustules,  and 
allow  the  pas  to  escape ;  then  to  wash  with 
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weak,  strained  gmel,  and  alter  carefally  dry* 
ing  the  skin  to  apply  a  lotion  of  oalamine  and 
oxide  of  zinc,  so  as  to  dry  up  the  dischai^  aa 
quickly  as  possible.  The  cmsts  which  form, 
if  firmly  attached,  should  be  allowed  to 
remain,  but  when  loose  from  exudation 
nndemeath,  they  ebould  be  removed,  and, 
the  hair  being  carefnlly  cat,  the  sarfsuie  cdioald 
then  be  dab^d  with  a  little  medicated  wool, 
and  the  lotion  a^in  applied. 

Sezema  of  the  Anust — This  is  a  most 
troublesome  malady,  the  itching  being  often 
ont  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  visible 
eruption ;  when  this  is  the  case,  it  is  com* 
monly  called  j»rurito«  oni.  The  most  impor- 
tant point  in  the  local  treatment  of  eczema 
in  this  region,  is  always  to  wash  directly 
after  the  bowels  have  acted,  without  the  me 
of  paper.  For  this  purpose  a  jug  and  basin 
and  a  very  soft  old  towel  should  always  be 
kept  in  the  water-closet.  After  washing,  the 
eczema  should  be  very  careftilly  dried,  and 
some  suitable  ointment  immediately  applied. 
Among  the  best  are  the  calomel,  the  diluted 
oxide  of  mercury,  and  the  calamine  oint- 
mmts ;  a  very  sniall  quantity  of  the  crea- 
sote  ointment  may  be  advantageously  com- 
bined with  any  of  these  wlwnever  pruritus 
is  chief  feature  of  the  disease.  An  oe- 
eadonal  painting  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  (gr.  x  ad  ^)  is  very  useful.  Although 
it  is  essential  to  wash  directly  after  the 
bowels  have  acted,  yet  this  should  not 
generally  be  repeated  untQ  the  bowels  act 
again,  too  frequent  washing  being  bad  for 
the  eczema.  A  little  cotton-wool  placed  so 
as  to  keep  the  skin  on  the  two  Bides  from 
touching  is  very  useful. 

EcJsema  of  the  Auditory  Meatus. — Any 
accumulation  of  crusts  should  be  first 
removed  by  syringing  with  warm  water ; 
this  should  be  followed  by  the  use  of  a  tepid 
sulphate  of  zinc  lotion  iij-yj  ad  Jj)  several 
times  daily ;  an  occasional  painting  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  viij  ad  3j)  is 
often  tisefnl.  "When  the  eczema  is  of  the  dry 
kind,  citrine  ointment  diluted  with  six  ports 
of  oil  Taseline,  and  applied  to  the  inside  of 
the  ear  eareftilly  with  acamel's-hair  brash,  is 
the  best  remedy. 

Fineures  in  Eczema. — Fissures  are  apt  to 
occur  in  eczema  at  the  comers  of  the  mouth, 
between  the  toes,  about  the  anus,  and  along 
the  lines  of  flexure  ia  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
The  best  treatment  for  these  is  to  carefully 
paint  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  xv 
ad  ^)  into  the  bottom  of  the  craek,  with  a 
very  fine  camel's-hair  brash,  once  a  day. 

Eceema  of  the  Nipple  is  often  difficult  to 
euie.  It  should  be  protected  from  ttywshiatg 
the  eiothee  hy  a  ekield,  and  painted  daily 
witii  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  x 

Tonic  Bceema  of  the  Palm  is  a  most 
obstinate  malady.   This  arises  from  the 
natural  thickness  of  the  eutieie,  which  does 
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not  readily  allow  the  escape  of  exudation, 
but  cracks  and  leaves  troublesome  fissures, 
especially  at  the  Unes  of  flexure.  Moreover, 
the  hands  are  constantly  exposed  to  the 
imfin'ourable  conditions  of  movement  and 
frequent  washing.  In  these  cases,  if  the 
outer  cuticle  is  much  hardened  and  thickened, 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  it.  This  may  be 
dcme  either  by  macerating  it  with  a  weak 
lotion  of  H^uor  potasssa  s]ad  distilled  water 
ftd  Jviq)  aj^ed  on  lint,  or  by  painting 
it  for  a  few  days  with  a  saturated  suution  of 
saUcyUo  acid  in  flexible  collodion.  When  the 
hard  cuticle  is  removed,  the  hand  should  be 
dressed  with  the  oleate  of  zinc,  or  some  other 
soothing  ointment.  Gloves  should  be  con- 
stantly worn,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
washing  until  the  hand  is  quite  well. 

Eczema  of  the  Leg. — The  special  indication 
in  the  treatment  of  eczema  of  the  leg  is  care- 
ftd  bandaging  from  the  foot  up  to  the  knee. 
In  some  few  cases  the  soUd  india-rubber 
bandages  are  most  useful,  but  they  are  not 
always  easily  borne. 

Prttriginoue  Ecxemet. — Some  forms  of  dry 
eczema  affecting  lai^  areas  of  the  body  are 
attended  irith  such  mtense  itching  that  the 
patient  loses  all  power  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  scratch.  As  a  consequence  the  skin 
is  torn  and  lacerated  with  we  nails  of  the 
sufferer,  which  only  gives  temporary  relief. 
Under  these  circumstances  Professor  Unna 
reconmiendsa  kind  of  gelatine  paint  made  by 
combining  zinc  oxide  and  gelatine,  each  one 
part,  and  glycerine  and  water  each  four 
parts.  This  is  melted  when  required  by 
placing  the  jar  in  hot  water,  and  then  painted 
on  with  a  soft  shaving  brush.  The  remedy 
Is  rather  a  disagreeable  one,. but  sometimes 
useful  to  prevent  scratching  in  seveie  oases. 

Diet. — A  careful  diet  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  teeatment  of  eczema, 
especially  in  children,  and  in  gouty  or 
d^peptio  people.  Children  suffieiing  from 
pustular  eczema  require  a  liberal  diet,  and 
especially  a  little  beer  or  wine,  and  plenty 
of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables.  Even  in£mto 
with  pnstiilar  eruptions  often  require  alcohol 
in  small  quantities,  the  best  form  being  from 
16  to  20  drops  of  French  brandy  in  milk  two 
or  three  times  daily  according  to  circum- 
stances. It  is  the  formation  of  pus  which 
appears  to  indicate  the  use  of  sm^  doses  of 
alcohol.  On  the  other  hand,  dry  irritable 
eczema  in  adults  is  often  benefited  by  a 
reduction  in  the  usual  amount  of  alcohol. 
8<mie  kinds  of  food,  such  as  highly  stated 
meat  and  fish,  sweets — including  dried  fruits, 
coffee,  and  oatmeal,  appear  to  be  unsuitable 
for  most  kinds  of  eczema. 

Waahing  «n  Eczema. — Perhaps  there  is 
no  more  common  mistake  in  the  treatment 
of  eczema  than  too  frequent  washing ; 
indeed,  the  mistake  is  a  very  natural  one. 
In  all  ordinary  oases  of  eczema,  wathiTtff 
with  eoap  and  water  mutt  beforbiddeni  and 
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thiB  is  most  GBsential  when  the  eczema  is 
healing,  and  the  new,  delioate  cuticle  is 
forming,  for  then  water  macerates  and 
destroys  it,  and  thus  the  donutitm  of  the 
disease  is  needlessly  prolonged.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  starch  or  ftuler's  earth  powder  keeps 
the  skin  quite  clean,  and  also  favours  the 
healing  process.  If  washing  is  absolutely 
necessary,  as  it  is  sometimes  in  an  early 
stage  of  the  disease  where  there  is  much 
discharge,  weak,  strained  gruel,  made  with 
soft  or  distilled  water,  is  always  preferable 
to  soap  and  water,  but  even  that  should 
not  be  used  often. 

Baths  in  Eczema. — It  is  difficult  to  lay 
down  any  definite  rule  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  batha  in  eczema.  In  some  forms  of 
eczema,  especially  in  young  children,  baths 
do  much  harm.  In  gouty  people,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  suffer  from  dry  ehronio 
eczema  resembling  pscniasii,  a  course  <^ 
mild  alkaline  baths  is  often  very  benefieiaL 
Great  discrimination,  however,  is  required 
in  the  choice  of  batha.  The  smnmer  is  the 
most  suitable  time  of  the  year  for  the  bath 
treatment.  Bosebt  Livbino. 

ECZEMA  KABOINATUM.  —  ^ 
TiHXA  TBicKorHniNA;  and  ERYTHBiaiu. 

EFFUSION  (coat;  and  ^nio,  I  pour). 
The  esca^  of  a  flnid  from  its  natural  channel 
or  cavity  into  the  substance  of  organs  or  the 
cellular  tissue,  or  from  free  aurfaces.  As  ex- 
amples may  be  mentioned  dropsy  in  its 
various  forms,  and  effusions  resultmg  from 
inBammation. 

EGYPT,  UPFEB.— A  very  dry,  tonic, 
winter  climate.  Mean  winter  temperature, 
62°  F.  Season,  October  to  March.  See  Cli- 
mate, Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

ELECTKICITY  IW  MEDICIITE.— 

The  purposes  for  which  electricity  is  em- 
ployed in  medicine  are  various.  It  is  used 
as  a  stimulant  to  excite  muscular  and  ner- 
vous tisene  which  is  the  seat  of  paralyids 
or  pain,  and  as  a  stimulant  to  the  tissues 
generally ;  its  chemical  action  may  be  em* 
ployed  for  dissolving  tissues  and  coagulat- 
ing blood  within  uieurysmal  sacs;  and  its 
thermal  effects  are  employed  in  surgery 
for  heating  cauteries.  The  incandescent 
electrie  light  has  been  adapted  for  the  illu- 
mination of  the  throat,  as  well  as  of  the 
bladder  and  other  _  cavities  of  the  body. 
Electricity  is  used  in  its  three  forms  of — 
(1^  FranJdinic,  static,  or  frieiiontU  eleo- 
tnoity;  (2)  Faraditm,  i.e.  electricity  gene- 
rated by  induction,  whether  voltaic  or  mag* 
netic;  and  (8)  Galvanism  or  T^oZfoif m,  whidi 
owes  its  existence  to  chemical  action. 

Appabatus.  —  1.  Frariklinic  electricity, 
which  is  generated  by  the  friction  of  glass  disca 
or  cylinders,  and  which  was  formerly  mnoh  in 
vogue,  may  again  posnibly  take  its  place  as  a 


reooguised  therapentio  agent  Charcot  coo- 
tends  that  in  some  cases  of  mnacnlaT  wasting, 
firanklinism  will  produce  a  contraction  where 
both  fitfadism  and  galvanism  &il  to  do  so; 
and  in  some  cases  of  *  hysteria  *  also  frank- 
linism  seems  to  b«r  of  undoubted  service. 

2.  FaradAe  batteries  should  consist  of  (a) 
a  coil  of  insulated  copper  wire,  the  ends  of 
which  ore  in  connexion  with  the  plates  of  a 
galvanic  cell.  This  is  called  the  primary 
coil,  and  contains  a  bundle  of  soft  iron  wire 
in  its  interior.  (6)  A  second  coil  of  insulated 
copper  wire,  made  of  finer  wire,  and  contain- 
ing a  greater  number  of  spirals  than  the 
primary,  over  which  it  is  mode  to  slide ; 
this  is  called  the  secondary  coil,  (c)  An  tn- 
terrupter,  capable  of  interrupting  the  current 
automatically  wid  with  great  rapidity,  by 
means  of  the  constantly  recurring  magnetic 
action  of  the  handle  of  iron  wires  in  me  in- 
terior of  the  primary  coil.  These  batteries 
should  have  means  of  graduating  the  in- 
tensity of  the  current  of  either  coil,  and  of 
including  the  patient  in  the  circuit  of  either 
coil  without  utering  the  connexions  of  the 
conducting  wires.  Sometimes  the  galvanic 
element  is  replaced  by  a  large  magnet,  as  in 
the  well-known  rotating  magneto-induction 
apparatus. 

8.  Oalvanio  batteries,  when  used  for  thera- 
peutic or  electrolytic  purposes,  should  be 
composed  of  (a)  a  large  number  of  small 
cells  of  low  electromotive  force,  and  as  con- 
stant in  their  action  as  possible.  The  cells 
known  as  the  '  Leclwch^ '  are  the  best.  (6) 
Means  of  including  in  the  circuit  any  number 
of  cells  at  will,  so  that  thereby  the  intensity 
of  the  current  may  be  regulated,  (c)  Means 
of  opening  or  closing  the  cirenit  at  will,  and 
of  reversing  the  direction  of  the  current  with- 
out altering  the  position  of  Uie  current- 
carriers  (rheophores)  on  the  patient's  body. 
This  is  efiected  by  means  of  a  simple  con- 
trivance known  as  a  Jcey  and  commutator, 
{d)  A  galvanometer.  Practitioners  who  only 
make  occasional  use  of  electricity  should 
select  batteries  of  the  simplest  construction; 
and  for  rough  therapeutic  purposes  a  box  of 
cells  provided  with  screw  terminals  (one 
terminal  for  every  third  or  fbnrth  cell)  is  all 
that  is  neceasary.  Accessories,  such  as  inter- 
rupters, reversers,  and  galvanometers,  should, 
if  needed,  be  purchased  independently  and 
connected  viui  the  battery  when  required. 
The  galvanometer  is,  for  the  purposes  of 
exact  diagnosis,  for  phynological  experiment, 
and  for  electrolytic  operatums,  quite  indis- 
pensable, as  by  its  use  alone  are  we  able  to 
say  what  strength  of  current  is  operating. 
Not  only  does  the  electnonotive  force  of  the 
cells  employed  vary  momentarily,  hut  the 
resistance  of  the  body  varies  in  the  same  and 
in  difiierent  individuals,  so  that  to  say  that  a 
current  from  *  so  many  cells '  has  been  used 
is  no  guide.  The  galvanometer  alone  is  able 
to  measure  the  intensity  of  the  onrrent  em- 
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Itbyed,  and  these  instniments  are  calihraied 
to  register  intensity  in  milliomp^eB ;  and  in 
recording  we  say  t£at  *the  muscle  contracted 
with  a  current  of  bo  many  milliampires,'  Ac. 

Batteries  which  are  required  for  heating 
wires  and  eanteries  must  be  composed  of 
cells  of  high  electromotive  force,  and  as  large 
as  is  practically  possible.  The  number  of 
cells  or  elements  is  of  lees  importance  than 
their  size.  It  is  not  unusual  to  have,  for  this 
purpose,  Groves's  or  Bunsen's  cells  cax>able  of 
containing  'a  pint  of  liquid  each.  Acoumu* 
lators  or  storage  batteries  are  now  much  need 
fi>r  this  purpose. 

The  enential  and  dislinotive  diffarenoea 
of  tiie  two  fiorms  of  enrrent  ^alTanio  and 
furadic)  will  now  be  described. 

The  Gfllraiiio  Oarrent.— The  galvanic 
current  is  (1)  eontinuoualy  evolved;  hence  it 
is  epoken  of  frequently  as  the  'continuons 
enrrent;'  (2)  It  Jlowg  ahoaya  in  the  tame 
direction — i^.from  the  positive  pole,  which 
is  in  connexion  with  the  copper  or  receiving 
plate,  to  the  negative  pole,  which  is  in  con- 
nexion with  the  zinc  or  generating  plate. 
This  &Gt  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind, 
because  the  action  of  the  two  poles  is 
markedly  different,  and  it  has  been  asserted 
(on  very  doubtful  evidence,  however)  that 
the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  body^ 
whether  towards  the  nerve-centres  or  to- 
wards the  peripherjT,  has  an  important  effeet 
upon  the  physiological  and  thenipeutioal  re- 
salts.  (8)  It  has  well-marked  ehemieal  and 
thermal  ejects.  This  action  is  most  marked 
at  the  negative  pole,  with  which,  if  a  mode- 
rately intense  current  be  used,  heat,  redness, 
inflammation,  and  even  sloughing  of  the  skin 
maybe  readily  produced.  Jtisthereforealways 
necessary  to  frequently  change  the  position 
of  the  negative  pole  on  the  body.  f4)  It  has 
electrolytic  effects.  When  a  galvamc  current 
is  passed  through  a  conducting  compound 
liquid,  decomposition  of  the  liquid  results, 
oxygen  {if  water  only  be  used)  and  acids  (if 
Bslme  solutions  be  used)  being  evolved  at  the 
positive  pole,  while  hydrt^en  or  alkalis,  as 
the  ease  may  be,  are  erolved  at  the  negative 
pole.  Since  the  hnmaa  body  oonsiats  of  a 
mass  of  cells  which  contain  and  are  bathed 
in  saline  flnids,  many  of  the  phenomena  ob- 
served on  passing  galvanic  onrrents  through 
tbe  human  body,  or  any  ^art  of  it,  are  prob- 
ably due  to  this  electrolytic  action.  Faraday 
called  the  positive  pole  the  anode,  and  the 
negative  pole  the  cathode,  and  these  terms 
are  frequently  employed. 

Induced  Current.— With  regard  to  the 
induced  current,  the  following  points  mnst 
be  remembered.  (1)  It  is  Tnomentary  in 
duraiion.  (2)  Its  direction  is  constantly 
changing,  so  that,  in  using  it,  it  is  less  neces- 
saiy  to  distinguish  between  the  poles.  (8) 
Its  chemical,  thermiU,  and  eUotrot^tie  effecU 
are  niL  (4)  It  has  much  greater  *  tennon ' 
than  the  guTanie  current — ^thi^  is,  it  over- 


ocnnes  the  renstanee  of  the  body  with  &r 
greater  ease.  (6)  It  caueee  the  contraction 
of  healthy  muscle  far  more  readily  than 
the  galvanic  current.  Muscular  contractions 
only  occur  at  the  moment  of  making  or 
breaking  a  current,  and  it  is  mainly  to  the 
rapid  interruptions  of  the  induced  current 
that  its  high  stimulating  power  is  due.  The 
enrrent  of  the  secondary  coil  has  greater 
tension,  more  penetrating  power,  and  greater 
stimulating  poorer  than  the  current  of  the 
primary  coil  or  '  extra-current.'  This  is  due 
to  its  oeing  composed  of  finer  wire,  snd 
having  a  greater  number  of  turns. 

The  stimulating  efiGBcts  of  the  galvanic 
eozrent  which  cause  muscular  oontraetion 
occur  only  at  the  moment  of  making  or 
breaking  tiie  current,  and  not  daring  its  con- 
tinuance, and  the  stimulating  effect  of  the 
two  poles  is  different,  as  may  be  demon- 
strated by  the  'polar  method  of  investiga- 
tion,* instituted  by  Brenner  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. If  one  rheophore  be  placed  on  an 
indifferent  part  of  the  body,  as  the  back,  and 
the  other  be  placed  over  a  nerve-trunk  or 
muscle,  we  are  able  by  means  of  the  commu- 
tator and  key  to  study  the  action  of  either 
pole  on  nerves  and  muscles  dnring  the 
making  and  breaking  of  the  current.  With 
weak  cnrrenta  it  is  found  that  contraction 
ensues  only  when  the  stimulating  rheophore 
is  native  (cathode),  and  only  on  ebsing 
the  circuit.  This  is  called  Cathodal  Closnro 
Contraction  (C.C.C.)  If  the  strength  of  the 
current  be  sli^tly  increased,  we  gat  contrac- 
tion also  when  the  stimulating  rheophore  is 
positive  (anode),  and  the  circuit  is  opened 
(A.O.C.)  Next  follows  Anodal  Closure  Con- 
traction (A.C.C.),  but  Cathodal  Opening  Con- 
tractions (C.O.C.)  never  occur  in  healthy 
mnscles  with  any  currents  short  of  those  of 
nnbearable  intensity. 

The  galvanic  enrrent,  unlike  the  induced 
current,  affects  the  nerves  of  special  sense. 
If  it  be  applied  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
eyes,  flashes  of  light  are  seen,  and  blindness 
has  resulted  in  one  case  from  the  ineautiotts 
application  of  strong  euirents  to  the  iaeei 
The  gustatory  nerve  is  affected  in  a  similMT 
way,  and  the  '  galvanic  taste '  is  perceived 
when  the  rheo^ores  are  placed  on  uie  cheek. 
The  taste  is  acid  with  the  positive,  but  metal- 
lic and  coppery  with  the  negative  pole.  If 
the  rheophores  are  held  to  the  ear,  rumbling 
noises  are  produced,  and  it  is  said  that  stimu- 
lation of  the  olfactoiy  nerve  will  give  rise  to 
a  peculiar  smell. 

OnimuB  has  pointed  ont  a  further  distinc- 
tion between  the  induced  and  the  galvanic 
current.  *  An  induced  current,'  he  says, 
*  only  acts  during  the  infinitely  short  time 
of  its  passage,  after  which  everything  returns 
to  order.  ...  It  can  never  be  anything  else 
but  a  series  of  slight  excitements.  "With  con- 
stant currents  real  excitement  is  determined 
only  at  the  times  of  making  and  breaking. 
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...  It  is  daring  the  eilent  period,  however, 
that  the  principal  action  of  the  continuous 
eorrent  makee  itself  felt.' 

It  is  certain  that  the  rapid  intermptions  of 
the  induced  current,  and  the  strong  muBCuIar 
contraetionB  caused  thereby,  are  capable,  if 
the  current  be  moderately  strcmg,  of  rapidly 
and  completely  exhaosting  the  irritability  of 
a  muscle,  and,  if  this  fiict  be  not  constantly 
borne  in  mind,  harm  instead  of  good  will 
result  from  the  application  of  foradism.  The 
galvanic  current,  on  the  contrary,  possesses 
remarkable  re&eshing  effects,  a  fcict  which 
has  been  demonstrated  by  Heidenbain  on 
frogs,  and  by  the  writer  on  the  human  sub- 
ject. It  is  found  that  a  man  can  sustain  a 
weight  at  arm's  length  far  longer  than  he 
otherwise  could,  if  a  galvanic  current  be 
passed  through  the  nerves  of  the  limb.  The 
feeling  of  &tigu6  can  be  removed  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  cmrent,  and  the  force  of  mus- 
cular contraction  is  increased  thereby.  These 
&otB  have  important  therapentio  bearings. 

Modes  of  AppucATioir.— To  apply  elec* 
trioity  we  need  to  have  oondncting  wires  and 
rheophores  or  current-carriers  attached  to  the 
battery.  The  best  conductors  are  made  of 
ordinary  telegraph  wire,  which  should  be  as 
thick  as  is  compatible  with  pliability.  Tele- 
graph wire  is  not  damaged  by  moisture,  and 
can  be  readily  connected  to  ul  forms  of  bat- 
teries and  rheophores,  and  is  therefore  econo- 
mical as  well  as  convenient.  Bheophores 
vary  much  in  design.  They  should  all  have 
insulating  handles,  and  the  junction  between 
the  conductor  and  rheophore  should  be 
about  the  middle  of  its  length,  so  that  both 
conductors  may  be  held  in  one  hand  without 
risk  of  the  metellic  junctions  coming  in  con- 
tact. The  most  generally  iisefhl  rheophore 
is  the  sponge-holder.  An  excellent  sponge* 
holder,  which  retains  the  sponge  with  abso- 
lute firmness,  is  that  designed  by  Kidder  of 
New  York.  Bhet^thores  should  be  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  from  a  sponge  as  big  as  half-a-crown 
to  the  pointed  extremity  of  an  ohve-shaped 
conductor.  They  should  be  made  of  metal 
aad  not  carbon,  because  the  latter  is  too 
brittle.  They  may  be  obtained  in  the  form 
of  discs,  haHa,  points  ;  and  of  endless  design 
for  reaching  particular  organs  and  regions, 
as  the  eye,  ear,  larynx,  bladder,  rectum,  and 
uterus.  They  are  usually  covered  with  wash- 
leather,  and  used  moist.  A  wire  brash  is 
osefnl  for  influencing  the  skin.  The  dry  hand 
of  the  operator,  who  allows  the  current  to 
pass  through  his  own  body  to  that  of  the 
patient,  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
It  is  often  convenient  to  fix  one  rheophore  to 
thepatient'sbody,whichmay  be  accomplished 
by  placing  an  ordinary  sponge  on  the  aurfEbce 
of  the  body,  laying  thereupon  the  naked  end 
of  the  conducting  wire,  and  securing  the  whole 
with  one  turn  of  a  bandage).  If  we  wish  to 
influence  the  surface  only,  we  may  use  one 
rheophore  dry ;  but  if  we  wish  to  affect 
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deeper-lying  structures,  we  must  overcome 
the  resistance  of  the  epidermis  by  thoroughly 
moistening  it  with  hot  salt-and-water.  We 
may  use  one  rheophore  dry,  and  one  moist; 
or  we  may  use  as  a  rheophore  a  porcelain 
or  gutta-percha  vessel  containing  water,  into 
which  the  limb  ii  placed. 

There  are  two  methods  of  applying  elec- 
tricity, known  as  general  electrisation  and 
loeal^edelectriaation.  By  the  former  method 
we  pass  the  current  through  the  entire  body 
or  great  part  of  it ;  it  has  been  employed  for 
many  diseases,  but  its  utihty  is  doubtml.  By 
the  latter  method,  which  we  owe  to  Duchenne, 
we  seek  to  influence  special  nerves,  muscles, 
or  organs,  and  to  limit  the  action  of  the  cur- 
rent strictly  to  these  parts.  If  we  wish  to 
influence  a  muscle,  we  may  do  so  either  by 
applying  the  rheophores  directly  over  the 
fibres  of  a  muscle,  both  the  rheophores  being 
held  in  one  hand  and  'promenaded'  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  muscle.  This  is  the 
direct  method,  and  is  the  method  advocated 
by  Duchenne.  Or,  instead  of  trying  to  in- 
fluence the  mnsele  itself,  we  may  stimulate 
the  nerve  supplying  it,  and  so  cause  the 
muscle  to  contract.  This  is  the  indirect 
method,  advocated  by  Ziemssen.  It  is  effected 
by  using  two  rheophores  of  different  sizes.  A 
large  rheophore  is  affixed  to  an  indifferent 
part  of  the  body,  while  with  a  small  pointed 
rheophore  an  endeavour  is  made  to  touch  the 
exact  point  where  the  ner\'e  we  seek  to  influ- 
ence IS  most  superficial.  Neither  of  these 
methods  is  to  be  exclusively  adhered  to.  Cer- 
tain deep-lying  muscles,  such  as  the  dia- 
phragm and  the  supinator  brevis,  are  only 
capable  of  indirect  stimulation.  It  will  be 
■  found  also  that,  in  certain  diseased  oonditicuis, 
muscles  will  not  respond  to  stimulation 
through  the  nerves,  but  only  to  tiie  direct 
application  of  the  current.  AVhen  we  wish  to 
use  the  refreshing  effects  of  the  current,  as  in 
cases  of  paralysis  which  are  on  the  road  to  re- 
covery, or  in  cases  of  fittigued  znnscles,  &c.,  it 
is  advisable  to  combine  the  application  of  the 
galvanic  current  with  a  rhythmical  exercise 
of  the  affected  muscles.  Benedict  lays  it  down 
as  a  rule  that  the  locua  morhi,  be  it  brain, 
spinal  cord,  nerve,  or  muscle,  should  alwajv 
be  included  between  the  rheophores. 

Diagnostic  and  Thebapedtical  Uses. — 
1.  Diagnostio  XlBes  of  Eleolxicity.— For 
purposes  of  diagnosis,  electricity  is  of  un- 
doubted service,  since  by  its  means  we  are 
often  enabled  to  distinguish  between  paralysis 
due  to  central  lesion  and  paralysis  due  to 

E'leral  lesion.  We  are  accustomed  to 
of  a  paralysis  as  '  central  *  so  long  as 
,}ortion  of  a  nerve-centre  is  sound  from 
which  the  nerves  supplying  the  paralysed 
muscles  take  origin.  Thus  in  cases  of  damage 
to  one  internal  capsule,  the  spinal  cord  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  brain  being  healthy, 
we  speak  of  the  case  as  one  of  central 
paralysis.   In  cases,  too,  of  paraplegia  from 
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local  kynxy,  the  carA  below  the  mjnz;  beinff 
healthy  (notwithatandiiig  that  all  mental 
control  is  cut  ofiT),  we  speak  of  the  paralysie 
as  centraL  In  such  oaees  of  central  paralysis 
wo  find  (a)  that  reflex  stimalatioa  of  the 
muscles  is  possiblei  {b)  that  the  muscles 
undergo  bat  little  wasting,  and  (c)  that  the 
irritability  of  the  mnscles  to  faradism  is 
scarcely  diminished.  We  speak  of  paralysis 
as  dae  to  a  *  peripheral '  lesion  whenever  the 
paralysed  mnscles  are  cat  off  from  commoni- 
cation  with  their  nerve-centres,  or  directly 
communicate  with  centres  whose  physio- 
logical activity  has  been  destroyed  by  disease. 
In  such  eas^  we  find  (a)  tiiat  reflex  stimu- 
lation of  the  paralysed  muscles  is  no  longer 
poBsiUe,  (6)  that  the  ijaralysed  mnscles  waste 
with  remarkable  rapidity,  and  (e)  that  the 
irritability  of  the  muscles  to  &radism  is 
rapidly  diminished,  and,  as  a  mle,  is  ulti- 
mately destroyed.  To  establish  the  fact  of 
dimimshed  irritability  to  faradism  is  generally 
not  difficult,  and  in  cases  of  paralysis  affecting 
one  side  of  tiie  body  only  it  is  done  by  com- 
paring the  paralysed  muscles  with  their 
healthy  fellows.  We  must  take  care  that 
the  current  does  not  vary  in  intensity,  and 
that  it  passes  through  exactly  sifnilar  lengths 
of  the  body  for  the  stimulation  of  both  sets 
of  mnscles.  It  will  be  found  convenient  to 
fasten  one  rheophore  to  the  middle  line  of 
the  body  (a  big  sponge  tied  to  the  back  of 
the  neck  answers  well),  and  then,  when  the 
patient's  limbs  are  arranged  exactly  sym- 
metrically, test  the  healthy  muscles  first  with 
a  small  or  pointed  rheophore,  and  determine 
the  enzrent  of  least  intensity  which  will  cause 
contraction.  Then  the  rheophore  is  to  be 
applied  to  exactly  the  same  spot  on  the  oppo- 
site limb,  and,  if  contraction  follows  as 
readily  as  on  the  healthy  side,  we  know  that 
there  is  no  diminution  of  irritability.  If, 
however,  contraction  do  not  follow,  we  in- 
crease the  strength  of  current,  and  so  deter- 
mine to  what  extent  the  irritability  is  dimin- 
ished, and  whether  or  no  it  is  completely 
extinguished.  We  should  add  that  in  cases 
of  peripheral  paralyus  the  diminution  and 
extmotion  of  irritability  do  not  supervene 
immediately  on  the  occurrence  of  the  para- 
lyring  lesion,  but  only  after  the  lapse  of  a 
week  or  ten  days.  In  paraplegia  or  other 
morbid  conditions  in  which  paralysis  affects 
both  sides  of  the  body  it  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible to  compare  a  paralysed  muscle  with  its 
healthy  fellow,  and  m  such  cases  we  can  only 
judge  of  the  amount  of  irritability  by  expe- 
rience and  mental  comparison  with  previous 
instances.  It  is  found,  in  cases  of  peripheral 
paralysis,  that  after  complete  extinction  of 
faradic  irritability  the  muscles  will  respond 
to  a  slowly  interrupted  galvanic  current,  and 
tiiat  not  infrequently  uiQ  irritability  of  the 
muscles  to  galvanism  is  greater  on  the  para- 
hsed  than  on  the  sound  side  of  the  body. 
It  Bometimm  hi^^ens  that  not  morely  qoan- 
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titative  but  qualitative  changes  take  place  In 
the  irritability  of  these  muscles,  and  that  the 
Anodal  Closure  Contraction  (A.C.C.)  soon 
becomes  very  marked,  and  equals  or  even 
surpasses  in  force  the  Cathodal  Closure 
Contraction  (C.C.C.) ;  and  farther  that  the* 
Cathodal  Opening  Contraction  soon  becomes 
more  marked  than  the  Anodal  Opening  Con- 
traction. These  reactions,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  depend  upon  degenerative  changes 
in  the  muscle  and  motor  nerve-endings,  have 
been  spoken  of  as  the  degenerative  reactions. 
These  quantitative  and  qualitative  changes 
in  irritability  are  found  (1)  in  some  forms  of 
paraplema  due  to  degeoerative  chuges  in 
the  com;  (2)  in  so-called  spinal  paralysis 
both  of  infants  and  adults;  (8)  in  traumatio 
jiaralysis  due  to  injury  of  the  nen'e-trunks ; 
(4)  in  rheumatic  jmralysiB,  that  is,  paralysis 
due  to  'rheumatic'  thickenings  of  the  neuri- 
lemma; and  (5)  in  lead-paral^'sis. 

Its  occurrence  is  probably  determined  by 
the  degeneration  of  the  motor  nerve.  In  one 
form  of  'rheumatic'  paralysis — paralysis  of 
the  mnsculo-spinal  nerve  from  cold,  as  de- 
scribed by  Duohenne — the  reactions  of  the 
paralysed  muscle  remain  normal. 

In  ordinary  hemiplegia  the  irritability  of 
the  mascles  remains,  as  a  rule,  unchanged. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  irritability  is 
increased  in  the  early  stagM ;  and  occasion- 
ally after  the  paralysis  has  lasted  some  time 
we  find  slight  diminution  of  irritability.  In 
some  of  the  conditions  confiisedly  known  as 
progressive  muscular  atrophy,  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  wasted  mns<^s  to  fi&radism 
remains  undiminished  to  the  end. 

2.  Therapeutical  ITses  of  Eleotriolty. 
a.  In  Paralysis. — The  treatment  of  paralysis 
by  means  of  electricity  must  be  conducted 
rationally  and  with  discrimination.  By 
means  of  electricity  we  may  attempt  to  re- 
move the  cause  of  the  paralysis,  by  influencing 
the  nutrition  of  the  parts  where  such  cause  is 
situated,  by  acting  on  the  sympathetic  nerve- 
branches  supplying  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels. Thus  it  is  asserted  that  the  absorption 
of  a  clot  ia  tbe  brain  may  be  hastened,  and 
that  the  nutrition  of  a  damaged  brain  may 
be  improved,  fay  acting  upon  the  cervical 
sympathetic  nerve.  To  mfluence  the  cervical 
sympathetic  we  place  one  rheophore  over 
the  superior  cervical  ganglion  (which  may  be 
reached  by  pressing  inwurds  behind  the  angle 
of  the  jaw),  and  the  other  on  the  back,  over 
the  first  and  second  cervical  vertebree.  The 
use  of  such  a  proceeding  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful, and  in  case  of  imy  improvement  occur- 
ring it  would  be  impossible  to  know  to  what 
such  improvement  ought  to  be  attributed, 
since  the  passage  of  a  current  across  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck  must  influence  many 
I  important  nerves  besides  the  sympathetic. 
On  the  whole,  we  think  that  galvanisation  of 
the  sympathetic  is  not  to  be  advised  in  the 
early  stages  of  paralysis.   Oalvanisation  of 
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the  sympathetic  has  been  employed  in  chronio 
dagwierative  changes  in  the  brain  or  cord,  bat 
with  very  donbtfdl  success. 

The  localised  application  of  the  electric 
ourrent  to  the  paralysed  muscles  is  of  un- 
doubted seirice,  and  in  employing  it  we 
should  bear  in  mind  the  following  rules. 

1.  As  to  tliQ  objectof  our  treatment,  we  should 
remember  the  words  of  Sir  Thomas  Watson, 
'That  our  aim  is  to  preserve  the  muscular 
part  of  the  locomotive  apparatus  in  a  state  of 
health  and  readiness,  until  peradventnre  that 
portion  of  the  brain  from  which  volition  pro- 
ceeds havingrecovered  its  function,  or  the  road 
by  which  its  messages  b«Tel  having  been  re- 
paired, the  influence  of  the  will  ^lall  again 
reach  and  reanimate  the  palled  limbs.' 

2.  Always  to  employ  that  form  of  current  to 
wliioh  we  muscles  most  readily  respond. 
Thus  if  the  muscles  act  readily  to  faradism, 
then  &radism  is  to  be  used.  In  some  cases 
of  peripheral  palsy  we  find  that  contraction 
follows  only  on  the  application  of  a  very 
strong  galvanic  current,  very  slowly  inter- 
rupted, and  accordingly  a  slowly  interrupted 
galvanio  current  must  be  used.  As  the  case 
improves  we  shall  find  that  a  weaker  current 
produces  similar  results,  and  that  the  muscle 
contracts  with  moderately  rapid  interruptions. 
And  BO  will  improvement  gradually  take 
place  in  fitvoorable  cases  till  faradic  irrita- 
bility and  lastly  voluntary  power  are  restored. 
B.  Mways  to  employ  the  weakest  eorrents 
whioh  will  cause  muscular  eonteaction,  and 
never  to  run  the  risk  of  exhausting  a 
muscle  by  causing  a  too  prolonged  contrac- 
tion. Each  muscle  should  bo  taken  in  turn, 
and  be  made  to  contract  two  or  three  times 
in  succession,  and  having  gone  over  the 
whole  of  the  paralysed  muscles  seriatim  the 
process  may  be  repeated.  An  application  of 
this  kind  every  other  day  is  usually  sufficient. 
4.  If  the  paralysis  to  the  will  remain  absolute, 
and  if  the  contractility  of  the  muscles  be 
perfect,  we  do  no  good  by  persevering  with 
electrical  treatment.  This  condition  is  often 
met  with  in  hemiplegia.  The  patient  is 
absolutely  helpless  on  one  side,  although  the 
paralysed  muscles  are  in  no  degree  wasted, 
and  their  irritabili^  remains  normal.  6.  If 
the  paralysis  to  the  wiU  remain  absolute,  and 
if  the  irritability  of  the  mosoles  be  diminished, 
then  electricity  is  useful,  in  so  &r  as  it  helps 
to  improve  the  notrition  of  the  muscles  and 
restore  their  normal  degree  of  irritabilit;^- 
The  normal  degree  of  irritability  and  nutri- 
tion being  restored  (the  paralyais  to  the 
will  remaining  absolute)  electrical  treatment 
may  be  discontinued.  6.  If  the  irritability 
to  both  forms  of  current  has  completely  dis- 
appeared, we  are  not  justified  in  persevering 
too  long,  nor  in  holding  out  delusive  hopes 
to  the  patient.  Nevertheless,  treatment 
should  not  be  abandoned  without  a  patient 
trial.  [For  the  treatment  of  special  fcoms 
of  panuysis  by  electricity,  the  reader  is  xe- 
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fiaired  to  the  appropriate  seotions  of  tttis 
work.] 

j3.  In  Painful  Affeetioru. — The  power  of 
electricity  to  relieve  pain  is  very  great.  The 
relief  is  usually  temporaiy,  but  in  many 
cases  is  permanent.  Electricity  may  act  by 
serving  to  divert  the  mind  from  troubles  real 
or  fancied,  or  its  counter-irritating  effects 
may  serve  the  same  purpose  as  other  counter- 
irritants  whose  power  to  relieve  pain  is  well 
recognised.  Occasionally  electricity  will  give 
relief  when  every  known  remedy  has  failed, 
and  in  such  cases  we  must  suppose  that  it 
acts  by  bringing  about  some  change  in  the 
nerves  themselves  by  its  specific  action  on 
nervous  tissue.  All  three  forms  of  electricity 
ore  employed  for  the  relief  of  pain,  but  the 
galvanic  current  will  be  found  the  most 
generally  applicable.  Some  writers  insist 
that  the  anodia  (positive  pole)  shall  be  applied 
to  the  painful  spot.  Strong  foradieation 
serves  in  some  cases  to  give  relie£  The 
effects  of  galvanism  should  .be  txied  in  every 
case  of  neuralgia,  but  it  is  not  capable  of 
reheving  all  oases,  and  disappointment  is  not 
infrequent.  Where  muscular  movements 
increase  the  neuralgic  pains,  a  rhythmical 
exercise  of  the  affected  muscles  should  be 
conjoined  with  the  galvanism.  Headache  of 
all  kinds  not  infrequently  yields  to  electri- 
city ;  lumbago,  sciatica,  and  those  painful 
muscular  conditions  v^ch  we  call  'rheu- 
matic,* are  quickly  relieved  by  it.  Tinnitus 
aurium  will  sometimes  yield  to  the  galvanio 
current  when  all  other  remedies  have  iailed. 

y.  In  Spamodic  Diseatet. — In  the  treat- 
ment of  spasmodic  diseases,  eleotricity  is  of 
limited  utility.  Some  forms  of  tremor  are 
relieved  by  it.  Some  aggravated  eases  of 
writer's  cramp  have  yielded  to  it  when  all 
other  remedies  have  niled,  and  a  few  cases 
of  clonic  torticollis  have  received  undoubted 
benefit  by  its  judicious  application.  Tonic 
spasm  of  internal  organs,  such  as  the  bowel 
and  bladder,  has  been  relieved  by  the  galvanic 
current. 

i.  In  other  Diseatea. — In  addition  to  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  a  purely  nMrvous 
character,  electricity  has  been  employed  as  a 
remedial  arant  in  diseases  whoeeorigm  is  not 
so  obvioimy  connected  with  the  nervous 
system.  It  has  relieved  the  paroxysms  of 
angina  pectoris,  and  the  burning  pains  whi^ 
accompany  herpes  zoster.  It  has  been 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  many  obstinate 
skin-diseases  by  American  phi^cians,  and 
Dr.  Cheadle  has  recorded  a  case  in  which 
the  dilated  vessels  in  acne  rosacea  were 
made  to  contract  by  faradisation.  Bheu- 
matic  gout  is  said  to  have  been  benefited 
by  a  '  central '  application  of  galvanism  (one 
pole  to  the  nucha,  and  the  other  to  the 
epigastrium).  The  fiow  of  urine  in  diabetes 
has  been  stated  to  be  diminished  by  a  similar 
process;  and  the  symptoms  of  exophthalmia 
gottte  have  (it  is  said)  been  diminished  1^ 
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galvaniflation  of  the  eenrieal  Bympathetio. 
There  is  in  fact  scarcely  a  disease,  from 
epilepsy  to  chilblains,  in  which  it  has  not 
been  alleged  tiisA  eleetricitv  has  been  of  use. 
In  obstetric  medicine,  fbr  the  arrest  of  pott- 
ftartum  hsmorxfaage,  faradisation  is  now  one 
of  die  recognised  means  to  be  employed;  and 
it  has  been  of  more  doubtM  servioe  for  the 
rectification  of  displacements  of  the  nteros. 
Ovarian  pain  and  tendemBsa  have  been 
relieved  by  the  galvanic  current,  and  amenor- 
riuea  has  often  yielded  to  electricity. 

«.  Oalvano-eauiery  and  GtUvano-punctwre. 
The  chemical  and  thermal  eCEects  of  galvanism 
are  larf^ly  employed  both  in  siurgery  and 
medicine.  Its  tDermal  effect  has  been  used 
for  the  heating  of  canteries ;  and  cauteries  so 
heated  have  very  obvious  advantages  over  all 
other  forms.  The  chemical  effect  of  the 
negative  xwle  has  been  used  as  a  eanstie  for 
the  destruction  of  tissues,  and  tumours  of 
considerable  size  have,  it  is  s^d,  been  *  dis- 
persed '  by  this  means.  The  treatment  of 
uterine  fibroids,  as  reconunended  by  ApostoU, 
by  pasdng  a  current  of  250  or  more  milli- 
amperes  by  means  of  a  big  clay  rheophore 
applied  to  the  abdomen  and  a  special  platinum 
rheophore  inserted  in  the  uterus,  is  a  mode  of 
treatment  which  is  occupying  the  attention 
of  obstetricians,  and  is  still  $ub  judice.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  similar  measures  appUed 
to  cancerous  and  other  tumours.  Galvano. 
puncture  has  been  used  in  the  treatment  of 
hydatid  cysts  of  the  liver,  but  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  simple  puncture  is  not  quite 
as  serviceable.  Galvano-pnucture  seemed  at 
one  time  likely  to  take  a  recogmsed  position 
among  the  means  at  oar  d&poaal  for  the 
treatment  of  atnrtto  aneurysms.  Several  cases 
were  recorded  in  which  improvement  followed 
thia  method  of  treatment,  but  the  success 
attending  U  has  not  on  the  wbi^e  been 
eneoniagmg,  and  it  has  follen  almost  entirely 
into  disuse.  G.  Y.  Poobb. 

EI^EPHANTIASIS  ARABUH  {iXi- 
tftatf  an  elephant). — Stkon.  :  Fr.  El^han' 
tia*is ;  Ger,  Elephantians, 

I>KFiianoN. — A  non-contagious  disease, 
characterised  by  recurrence  of  febrile  pa- 
roxysms, attended  by  inflammation  and  pro- 
gressive  hypertrophy  of  the  integument  and 
areolar  tissue,  chiefly  of  the  extremities  and 
genital  organs  ;  and  occasionally  by  swelling 
of  the  lymphatic  glands,  enlargement  and 
dilatation  of  the  lymphatics,  and  in  some 
caaes  by  the  oo-existenee  of  ehylnria,  and  the 
presence  in  the  blood  of  certain  nematode 
hsmatozoa ;  together  with  various  symptoms 
indicative  of  a  morbid  or  depraved  stote  of 
nntrition. 

^TioLooT. — Elephantiasis  is  endemic  in 
B»dia,  the  Malayan  peninsula,  China,  Egypt, 
Arabia,  the  West  Indies,  and  parts  of  Ame. 
riea.  chiefly  in  localities  within  the  influence 
ttt  the  sea  air ;  and  it  oocon  eporadically  all 


over  the  globe,  excepting,  perhaps,  in  the  ex- 
treme north  and  south.  Certain  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate,  such  as  humidity,  heat, 
malarious  influenoesi  aud  proximity  to  the 
sea-coast,  seem  to  be  ooncemed  tn  producing 
the  disease  and  inflnenein^  its  development. 
Removal  from  the  endemic  area  frequently 
checks  the  disease,  whilst  return  there  re- 
producea  it.  Elephantiasis  affects  both  sexes, 
and  persons  of  all  ages  and  conditions  at  lifo, 
but  more  men  suffer  from  it  than  women. 
No  race  is  exempt,  but  it  is  much  more  fre- 
quent in  dark  than  in  foir  races.  Ic  occurs 
at  all  ages,  but  is  most  common  in  adult  and 
middle  life,  comparatively  rarely  beginning  in 
^oung  children  or  in  the  aged.  Elephantiasis 
IB  doubtfully  hereditary ;  but  Bichards  found 
that  of  236  persons,  78  per  cent,  had  one  or 
both  parents  affected,  various  causes  are 
assigned  for  the  disease.  Air,  water,  food, 
and,  as  it  is  eonunon  near  the  sea-coast,  eat- 
ing fish  have  been  frequentiy  credited  with 
producing  it.  Certun  forma  of  vegetation, 
and  the  geological  formation  of  the  soil,  have 
also  been  re^rded  as  predisposing  de- 
termining causes.  Chmate  and  locality, 
combined  with  bad  living,  are  doubtless  the 
real  predisposing  causes ;  and  it  is  probable 
that,  as  the  late  Dr.  T.  Lewis  suggested,  it 
may  be  found  to  be  intimately  associated  with, 
if  not  entirely  dependent  on,  the  presence  in 
the  blood  of  certain  parasites.  No  race  is 
exempt  from  the  disease,  but,  whatever  may 
be  the  explanation,  the  white  suffer  less  than 
the  dark  races.  It  does  occur  occasionaUy, 
though  very  rarely,  in  the  pure  European 
in  India,  but  more  frequently  in  those  of 
mixed  descent;  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  where  it  occurs  in  persons  of  apparently 
European  parentage,  there  is  a  mixture,  how- 
ever slight,  of  dork  blood. 

Anatomicai.  Cbaractbbs. — The  hypertro- 
phy of  elephantiasis  in  most  oases  appears 
to  be  simply  an  increase  in  the  natural  ele- 
ments of  the  part,  the  blood-vessels  and  lym- 
phatics sharing  in  the  growth.  In  other 
cases  the  lymphatics  and  lymph-spaces  are 
most  concerned,  giving  rise  to  a  condition 
that  has  been  described  as  Tusvoidelephanti- 
arit,  in  which  the  appearance  is  presented  of 
a  soft  and  fluctuating  swelling,  which  when 
punctured  gives  issue  to  a  white  or  pinkish 
fluid,  very  closely  resembling  chyle.  The 
lymphatic  glands  also  share  in  the  enlarge- 
ment. In  other  respects  the  progress  of  mis 
variety  is  like  that  of  the  ordiiury  (arm 
the  diseiue. 

The  Filaria  aanguinit  hominia  is  some- 
times found  in  great  numbers  in  the  blood  of 
persons  suffering  from  elephantiasis ;  and  the 
mosquito  is  considered  to  oe  the  medium  by 
which  the  hcematozoon  is  transmitted  to 
water,  and  thence  to  the  human  body;  but  its 
causal  relations  to  the  disease  are  not  abso- 
lutely established.    8e*  FiLuu  SAHauxNU 

HOMZMU. 
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SniPTOHS. — The  ordinary  form  in  which 
elephantiasis  presents  itself  is  hypertrophy 
of  the  integument  uid  areolar  tissue  of  some 
part  of  the  trunk  or  limbs,  and  notably  of  the 
legs  and  genital  organs.  The  skin  becomes 
enormously  thickened  by  hypertrophy  of  all 
the  fibrous  elements  of  its  structure,  attended 
by  the  deposit  of  a  quantity  of  albuminous 
fluid  in  the  interstices  of  the  areolar  tissue. 
The  papillee  ore  prominent  and  much  in- 
creased in  size.  The  integument  is  formed 
into  hard  masses  or  folds,  with  a  rugose  con- 
dition of  the  surface,  not  unlike  the  appear* 
ance  of  an  elephant's  leg.  The  feet  and  toes 
are  sometimes  almost  ludden,  and  the  scro- 
tum or  labia  form  enormous  outgrowths.  The 
scrotum  often  attains  great  weight,  and  may 
be  accompanied  bylai^  hydroceles.  Scrotal 
tumouTH  nave  been  remoTed  weighing  up- 
wards of  100  lbs. 

The  onset  of  elephantiasis  is  frequently 
violent  and  attended  with  great  suffering. 
There  ^  is  high  fever ;  intense  pain  in  the 
lumbar  region,  groin,  spermatic  cords,  and 
testes,  which  become  swollen;  while  acute 
hydroceles  form.  These  symptoms  are  o^n 
attended  with  sympathetic  vomiting,  nausea, 
and  rapid  erythematous  swelling  of  the  oz- 
temal  parts;  and,  if  the  extremities  be 
attacked,  the  swelling  may  be  tense  and 
painful,  accompanied  by  much  effusion  into 
the  areoliur  tissue.  The  surface  of  the  in- 
teguments  is  much  inflamed,  and  sometimes 
discharges  a  serous  ichor  or  ch^le-like  fluid, 
according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  lym- 
idiatioB  are  engaged  in  the  particular  case. 
The  great  tension  and  swelling  of  the  sper- 
matic cords  are  apt  to  dilate  me  abdommal 
rings  so  widely,  that  after  recovery  the 
patient  may  suffer  from  hernia. 

In  some  cases  of  elephantiasis  the  integu- 
ments are  also  the  seat  of  a  dilated  and  turgid 
condition  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  which 
during  the  periods  of  vascular  excitement, 
when  the  febrile  attacks  occur,  give  way  and 
discharge  a  chyle-like  fluid;  in  other  cases 
the  surface  temporarily  assumes  a  herpetic 
condition,  which  exudes  an  acrid  and  offen- 
sive serous  fluid.   See  Chxlubu. 

Elephantiasis  not  infrequently  occurs  with- 
out much  or  any  obvious  injury  to,  or  dis- 
turbance of  the  general  heuth  during  the 
intervals  between  the  febrile  attacks,  which 
in  some  cases  are  few  and  slight.  The  appe- 
tite, spirits,  and  strength  are  good,  the  fhnc- 
tions  are  all  normally  performed,  and  the 
only  inconvenience  is  that  due  to  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  outgrowth.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  frequently  quite  the  reverse :  the  rapidly 
recurring  febrile  attacks,  pain,  exhaustion, 
suffering,  and  visceral  complications  induce 
a  state  of  cachexia  and  debihty  sometimes  so 
serious  aa  to  render  even  surgical  interference 
impracticable.  Withal,  hepatic  and  splenic 
enlai^ments  do  not  as  a  rule  result  from  the 
persistence  ctf  the  elephantoid  fever  alone; 


thon^  not  infrequently,  as  a  more  direct 
result  of  malarions  poisoning,  they  seriously 
complicate  the  evils  of  the  sufferer's  condi- 
tion. ^  Albuminuria,  as  well  as  chyloria,  is 
occauonally  present. 

In  some  cases,  afler  the  outgrowth  has  at- 
tained a  certain  bulk,  it  ceases  to  grow  alto- 
gether, or  increases  slowly  and  insidiously 
without  febrile  disturbance,  and  in  such  cases 
the  general  health  remains  good.  But  there 
is  generally  a  tendency  to  recurrence  of  the 
fever  once  or  twice  a  month,  when  the  parts 
affected  become  tense,  hot,  painful,  and 
swolleUr  and  often  discharge  a  serous  or 
lymph-like  fluid,  which  may  be  acrid  and 
offensive.  Some  tumours,  ou  the  other  hand, 
are  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  so  affected,  and  re- 
main perfectly  dry.  In  all  oases,  however, 
some  growth  goes  on ;  and  even  when,  as  oc- 
casionally happens,  fever  has  ceased  to  recur, 
there  may  be  a  gradual,  bat  slow  and  pain- 
less, increase  of  the  hypertrophy.  The 
greatest  variety  and  uncertainty  obtain  in 
the  duration  and  progress  of  the  growth  : 
sometimes  it  is  very  rapid,  at  other  times  it 
is  slow,  with  intermissions  of  activity  and 
indolence  of  development.  The  disease  else- 
where than  in  the  genitals,  unless  it  be  ac- 
companied by  exhaustion  and  debility,  causes 
no  failure  in  the  generative  powers  in  either 
sex.  Women  may  have  a  tendency  to  mis- 
carry whei^  suffering  from  elephantiasis. 

CODBSE,  DnUTION,  AND  TeBHINATIONS. — 

According  to  Richards,  the  average  dnratiim 
of  the  disease,  as  deduced  from  the  observa- 
tion of  686  cases,  was  11^  years  ;  and  he 
notes  that  the  earliest  age  was  nine  years, 
whilst  the  latest  at  which  he  observed  it  was 
eighty  years.  It  amiears  from  this  that  the 
dbease  has  little  influence  in  shortening  life. 

pATHOLOor. — The  outgrowths  in  elephan- 
tiasis are  the  local  expressions  of  a  constitu- 
tional disease,  and  are  not  to  be  regarded 
merely  from  their  local  point  of  interest. 
They  ore  the  result  of  certain  cUmatio  in- 
fluences whose  exact  nature  is  not  at  present 
determined;  though,  considering  the  geo- 
graphical range  of  the  area  where  the  disease 
is  endemic,  it  seems  probable  that,  whatever 
other  causa  may  be  at  work,  the  so-called 
Duduious  influences  play  some  part  in  its 
prodoction. 

The  researches  of  the  late  Dr.  T.  Lewis  into 
the  pathology  of  chyluria  in  India,  and  his 
discovery  of  certain  hsematozoa  in  the  blood 
of  those  a£kcted  with  that  disease,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  subjects  of  chyluriaand 
heematozoa  are  also  frequently,  if  not  always, 
afiected  by  elephantiasis  with  its  febnle 

{laroxysms,  hypertrophied  integument,  and 
ymphatic  disturbance,  are  very  suggestive  of 
a  community  of  origin  of  these  morbid  con- 
ditions. Br,  P.  Manson's  investigations  into 
the  connexion  of  the  mosquito  with  the 
transmission  of  the  fllaria  are  also  most  im- 
portant and  interesting. 
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Tbeathent. — Little  haa  yet  been  done  by 
eonstitational  treatment  in  cases  of  elepban- 
tiBsia,  Remedies  aseful  during  the  febrile 
paroxysmB  have  little  power  in  preventing 
reeorrence  of,  or  in  checking  the  disease. 
Iodine,  combined  with  quinine,  arsenic,  and 
iron,  haa  been  foimd  UBefiU  to  a  certain  extent. 
During  the  febrile  state  Balines,  diaphoretics, 
and  such  remedies  as  are  needed  during  the 
pyrexial  state  of  malarioos  fevers,  sze  indi> 
eaied.  Opiom  may  be  necesaairy  to  relieve 
the  intense  pain  which  often  aecompamesthe 
onset  of  the  stage  of  excitement,  when  the 
febrile  sta^  has  passed,  quinine  is  useful, 
which,  if  amemia  exist,  should  be  combined 
with  iron.  The  Jocal  application  of  iodine,  in 
Bueh  forma  as  the  iodide  of  lead  or  biniodide 
of  mercury  ointment,  has  been  thought  useful; 
but  as  this  is  generally  combined  with  pres- 
Eore  in  the  recumbent  posture,  the  benefit  is 
probably  due  to  the  latter.  Such  measures, 
along  with  improved  hygienic  conditions, 
may  no  doubt  control  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease and  relieve  snfiferinf^.  No  remedy,  how* 
ever,  is  so  potent  as  change  of  climate,  by 
lemoval  firom  the  eodemio  site  of  the  dis- 
ease. This*  if  effected  in  the  earliest  stages, 
may  eompletely  arrest  the  disease,  and  per- 
h^s  even  disperse  any  incipient  structural 
change.  This  has  been  observed  in  the  rare 
cases  in  which  elephantiasis  occurs  in 
Europeans,  who,  on  returning  to  Europe, 
have  after  a  time  lost  the  disease,  and  almost, 
or  entirely,  any  hypertrophic  changes  that 
may  have  occurred.  Natives  of  India  im- 
prove if  they  leave  the  endemic  area  during 
the  early  stages,  and  go  and  reside  in  other 
and  drier  localities.  However,  when  the 
hypertrophy  is  advanced,  the  paroxysms  of 
fever  are  etiU  liable  to  recur,  even  when 
the  dimate  ia  changed*  though  with  less 
Tiolenee. 

Surgiced  ireaiment,  when  the  hypertnqthy 
is  advanced,  is  often  most  succeMfol  in  re- 
lieving ^e  sufferer,  not  only  of  the  local 
trouble,  but  also  of  the  fever.  Tnmoura  of 
the  genital  organs,  sometimes  of  enormous 
size,  are  now  removed  with  complete  success 
and  comparatively  small  mortality.  Before 
commencing  the  operation,  especially  in  the 
case  of  a  large  scrotal  tumour,  it  is  well  to 
drain  it  of  blood  by  placing  the  patient  on  his 
back,  and  elevating  the  tumour  on  the  abdo- 
men for  an  hour  or  so,  during  which  time 
pressure  by  a  bandage  (a  modification  of 
Esmarch's)  may  be  tried,  and  cold  (ice)  may 
be  applied.  During  the  operation,  the  appli- 
cation of  a  whipcord  ligature  drawn  tightly 
Tonnd  the  neck  of  the  tumour  also  prevents 
loss  of  Uood. 

The  removal  a  scrotal  tumour  ia  effected 
by  incisions  along  the  course  of  the  cords  and 
the  dorsum  penis.  The  cords,  testicles,  and 
penis  are  tunied  out  by  a  few  touches  of  the 
knife,  and  then  reflected  and  held  up  on  the 
abdomen*  while  the  mass  of  the  tumour  is 


rapidly  swept  away  by  a  few  bold  inciuons 

in  the  perinseum.  The  numerous  venous  and 
arterial  bleeding  points  should  then  be  ar- 
rested, and  the  wound  dressed  with  antiseptic 
applications.  No  attempt  should  be  made 
to  preserve  flaps  of  integimient  either  for  the 
penis  or  testes.  It  is  unnecessary,  and 
almost  certain  to  be  followed  by  recurrence 
of  the  disease.  The  process  of  cicatrisation 
goes  on  rapidly*  and  in  from  two  to  four 
months  all  is  closed  in  by  cicatricial  tissue, 
which  gradually  perfects  itseli^  and  has  no 
liability  to  become  the  seat  of  a  return  of  the 
disease.  Joseph  Fatkeb. 

SIjSTEB*  in  Saxony.— Alkaline  snl- 
phated  waters.   See  Mikebai.  Watebs. 

EMACIATIOir  (eTnacio,  I  make  lean). 
Wasting  or  loss  of  flesh.  The  term  is  applied 
both  to  the  process  of  wasting  and  to  the 
condition  that  results  there&om.  Bee 
A.TB0PBS ;  and  Atropht,  Geneeal. 

EHBOLISH  (f/i^oXoK,  a  plu^.— Stnok.  : 
Fr.  EmboUe ;  Ger.  Embolic, 

DKrormoN. — ^The  arrest  in  Uie  artoies  at 
capillaries  of  some  solid  body,  which  has  been 
carried  along  in  the  course  of  the  circulation. 

Patholoot. — Emboli  usually  consist  of 
portions  of  fibrin  derived  from  thrombi  of 
the  veins  or  heart,  or  of  vegetations  detached 
from  the  cardiac  valves.  They  may,  however, 
be  formed  by  firagments  of  tumours  which 
have  grown  into  t^e  blood-vessels,  or  of  other 
foreign  bodies,  including  fat,  which  have  ob- 
tained entrance  into  the  circulation. 

The  effects  of  embolism  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes:  First,  those  which  are 
caused  by  the  arrest  of  the  circulation ;  and 
secondly,  those  which  are  due  to  any  specially 
irritating  properties  of  the  ^bolus. 

1.  The  embolus  may,  first,  be  supposed  to 
consist  of  some  indifferent  substance  not  pos- 
sessing any  irritating  qualities.  The  effects 
which  may  then  be  caused  by  arterial  embo* 
lism  are  maioly  these :  First,  a  transient  an- 
Eemia  of  the  territory  supplied  by  the  blocked 
artery.  This  may  pass  away  without  leav- 
ing any  permanent  consequences.  Secondly, 
necrosis  of  this  territory.  This  may  be 
either  sudden,  in  the  form  of  gangrene ;  or 
more  gradual,  in  the  form  of  softening  or 
withering.  Thirdly,  the  formation  of  a 
hemorrhagic  infarction,  that  is,  congestion 
of  the  territory,  followed  by  extravasation  of 
blood  into  the  tissues,  and  so  the  formation  of 
a  firm,  solid  patch  of  a  dark  red  colour, 
usually  of  a  wedge  shape,  with  the  apex  to- 
waids  the  embolus,  and  tbe  base  towards  the 
periphery.  In  very  soft  organs,  as  tbe  brain, 
the  extravasation  may  break  down  the  tissue 
and  cause  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  an 
apoplectic  clot.  These  hsemorrhagic  infarc- 
tions undergo  various  subsequent  changes. 
Usually  a  process  of  degeneration  sets  in; 
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the  blood-pigment  passes  thnragh  its  fiuniliar 

transformations ;  the  patch  changes  firom  dark 
red  to  tawny  and  yellow,  imdergoes  molecular 
disintegration,  shrinks  away,  and  ultimately 
leaves  a  depressed  fibrous  patch,  in  which  the 
remains  of  the  altered  blood,  crystals  of 
hsematoidin,  Sec.,  may  often  :be  recognised. 
Sometimes  the  patch  so^us  down  into  a 

Surifcmn  fluid,  which  may  become  Borrounded 
y  a  fibrous  capsule,  and  ultimatdy  di^  up, 
or  even  calcify.  Whea  recent,  these  patches 
ar«  usually  surronnded  by  a  halo  of  oon- 
gested  vessels. 

The  cause  which  determines  these  different 
results  of  Arterial  embolism  is,  in  the  main, 
the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  blood- 
vessels. Bupposiog  the  embolas  to  be  lodged 
in  an  artery  which  gives  off  anaetomotio 
branches  between  the  seat  of  the  embolus 
and  the  final  capillary  distribution,  the  effect 
in  most  cases  will  be  transient  anemia,  the 
collateral  channels  will  enlarge,  and  the  cir- 
culation will  be  again  restored.  A  thrombos 
will  form  on  the  embolus  and  will  extend 
back  to  the  next  arterial  branch,  and  the 
ohonges  deecribed  in  the  turtiele  on  throm- 
bosis  will  take  place  in  it  (tee  Tbbovbosis). 
If  the  blocked  artery  he  of  large  size,  and 
supply  important  organs,  Uie  symptoms  of 
temporary  arrest  of  function  of  the  part  sup- 
plied by  tlie  artery  will  follow,  as  transient 
puralysis,  dyspncea,  coldness  of  the  extremi- 
ties, &c.,  according  to  the  artery  affected. 
Bhould,  however,  the  artery  be  small,  and 
not  supply  important  organs,  no  symptoms 
whatever  will  be  caused ;  and  this  is  the  case 
in  the  majority  of  embolisms.  Supposing, 
however,  the  artery  is  what  Cohnheim  calls  a 
tsrmvnal  artery — i.e.  one  which  gives  off  no 
anastomotic  branches  between  the  embolus 
and  the  final  capillary  distribution,  and  that 
the  capillary  anastomosis  with  other  arterial 
territories  is  insufficient  to  supply  a  col- 
lateral eireulation,  and  that  the  presence 
of  valves  prevents  the  reflux  of  blood  into 
the  torritory  from  the  veins,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  embolism  must  completely  cut 
off  the  blood-supply,  and  consequently,  in 
some  form  or  other,  cause  necrosis  of  the 
territory. 

The  network  of  anastomosing  channels  is, 
however,  so  close  in  most  parts  of  the  body 
that,  in  order  to  produce  this  effect,  it  is  neces- 
sary either  that  the  main  artery  of  the  part 
be  obstructed,  or  else  that  there  be  multiple 
embolisms  blocking  up  at  tho  same  time 
several  arterial  branches,  and  bo  stopping 
the  channels  of  collateral  circulation. 

The  mode  in  which  the  luemorrhagio  in- 
&rotion  is  produced  is  still  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute. According  to  Cohnheim,  whose  views 
until  recently  were  generally  acc^ted,  the 
hemorrhage  is  duo  to  a  reflux  from  the  veins 
into  the  territory  supplied  by  the  blocked 
artery.  This  6rst  causes  congestion,  and  then 
extravasation,  in  eonseqnenoe  of  impairment 


of  nutrition  of  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels 
for  the  integrity  of  which  the  circulation  ot 
the  blood  is  essential.  According,  then,  to 
Cohnheim,  in  order  to  produce  the  phenomena 
of  the  htemorrhagic  infarction  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  artery  be  a  terminal  one— 
one  which  gives  off  no  anastomotic  branches 
for  some  distance  before  its  final  ca^iillary 
distribution,  and  that  the  veins  be  not  fur- 
nished with  valves.'  These  conditions  are 
met  with  in  the  spleen,  the  kidney,  the  brun, 
certain  branefaes  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
supplying  surface  lobules,  and  the  central 
artery  of  the  retina ;  and  on  these  grounds 
he  accounts  for  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
luemorrhagic  in&rctions  in  these  organs, 
thou^  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lungs,  emboliams 
are  more  frequent  in  them  than  in  other 
parts. 

The  more  recent  researches  of  Br.  M. 
Litten,  Zeitschrift  fUr  kUnitche  Medicin, 
vol.  i.  p.  189,  render,  however,  these  views 
no  longer  tenable.  He  shows  by  experiments 
on  the  kidney,  sfdeen,  lung,  Ac.,  that  if  the 
blocked  artery  be  a  sbrietly.-terminalcnie— 4.0. 
one  whose  urea  of  distribnticm  has  no  other 
arterial  snpjdy,  the  phenomena  of  the  hamor- 
rhagic  infarction  do  not  oeenr,  evm  tiiou^ 
the  vein  have  no  valves;  and  under  other 
circumstances  that  the  infarction  takes  place 
although  the  vein  has  been  ligatured;  hence 
the  cause  of  the  infarction  cannot  be  venons 
reflux.  Thus,  if  both  the  renal  artery  and 
vein  be  ligatured,  infarction  of  the  kidney 
takes  place,  the  kidney  receiving  a  sufficient 
collateral  supply  of  blood  from  other  sources ; 
but  if  the  capsule  be  first  stripped  off,  and  the 
kidney  left  attached  only  by  the  renal  artery 
and  vein,  no  infarction  takes  place,  tbou^ 
the  vein  is  left  pervious.  Similar  results 
were  obtained  in  o^er  organs.  Hence  it  would 
seem  evident  that  the  e(n^estioQ  and  infarc- 
tion following  embolism  are  produced  by  an 
afiinx  of  arterial  blood  into  the  territory  from 
collateral  channels.  Should  these  be  nume- 
rous, and  should  small  arteries  open  directly 
into  the  ansemic  territory,  the  circulation  will 
soon  be  restored,  and  no  infarction  will  take 
place ;  should,  however,  tlie  communication 
be  imperfect,  and  chiefly  by  means  of  capil- 
laries, a  congestion  of  the  territory,  leading 
to  diapedesis,  and  infarction  will  result,  the  via 
a  tergo  being  insufficient  to  propel  the  Uood 
onwards  into  the  veins. 

Litten  has  also  shown  that  the  vessels  in 
which  the  circulation  has  been  arrested  retain 
their  mtegrity  much  longer  than  was  supposed 
by  Cohnheim ;  and  that  in  the  kidney,  lonj; 
before  the  vessels  suffer,  necrosis  of  the  epi- 
.th^mn  takes  place,  the  nuclei  of  the  cells 
disappear,  their  inratralaam  coasnlateB,  and 
they  become  converted  into  swoUen  hyaline 
masses  (cooffulation  necroiia),  which  have  a 
remarkable  tendency  to  calcification.  Henoe 
the  wedge-sh&ped  wuite  emboliams  often  seen 
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in  the  kidney  are  not  produced  by  decolor- 
isation  of  hsBmorrhagic  infarctions,  bnt  are 
simply  the  result  of  the  necrofUB  of  the 
epit^ielium ;  and  the  halo  of  injection  which 
is  often  seen  to  surronnd  them  is  due  to  in- 
flammatory congestion  caused  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  necrosed  patoh. 

This  explanation  of  the  mode  of  produc- 
tion of  the  hamorrhagio  in&retion  is  more 
doaely  in  accord  with  the  view  originally 
propounded  by  Virohowt  who  regarded  the 
nemorrba^  as  due  to  collateral  fluxion. 

3.  We  have  now  to  oonfiider  the  effects  of 
emboli  which  poesess  irritating  or  poiaonou* 
qualities,  snch  as  those  derived  from  the  pori- 
fonu  Boftenins  of  venous  thrombi  in  cases 
of  septic  inntunmation.  The  mechanical 
effects  will  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  pre- 
vione  class;  but,  in  addition,  these  emboli 
set  up  a  suppurative  inflammation  in  their 
vicinity,  quite  independent  of  any  obstruc- 
tion of  the  circulation.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
meet  with  pynmic  abscesses,  as  the  result  of 
infeetiDK  emboli,  in  all  parts  of  tiie  body, 
while  me  effects  of  obstructed  circulation 
are,  for  the  mo«t  part,  confined  to  certain 
ngans.  Thus  the  bver  is  very  frequently  the 
srat  of  embolic  absoeases,  while  hemorrhagic 
ioiarctions  do  not  occur  there.  In  the  long, 
where  in  parts  terminal  arteries  are  fbtmd 
fast  &r  tiie  most  part  there  ie  free  anastomosis, 
the  two  processes  are  often  seen  side  by  aide. 
The  different  effects  of  these  two  classes  of 
emboUam  are  very  manifest  in  the  capillaries. 
Simple  emboli,  of  such  amall  size  as  to  be- 
come first  arrested  in  the  capillaries,  either 
cause  no  permanent  change  at  all,  or,  at  most, 
produce  a  pnnctifonn  hiemorrhage.  Infect- 
ing emboli,  on  the  other  hand,  give  rise  to 
the  miliary  abscesses  so  often  seen  in  pyeemia. 

W.  Cayley. 

SKESIS  {ifUta,  I  vomit). — A  synonym 
finr  vmmting.  See  Yohitiko. 

BHBTI08  I  vomit).— Stnon.  :  Fr. 
EmiUqueei  Qt&c.BreehmUtel. 

DEFDfinoN. — ^Agents  that  produce  vomit* 
ing. 

Entjkeiutiom. — Copious  draughts  of  Lake- 
warm  Water,  Mustard,  Snlphate  of  Zino, 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  Carbonate  of  Ammonium, 
Common  Salt,  Alum,  Chamomile,  Tartar 
Emetic,  Ipecacuanha,  and  Apomorphine. 

Action. — The  act  of  vomiting  consists  in 
the  simultaneous  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles,  and 
relaxation  of  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the 
stomach,  so  that  its  eontMita  are  expelled. 
When  the  dia)>hragm  and  abdominal  muscles 
oottteet,  but  the  cardiao  orifice  remains 
closed,  BO  that  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
cannot  escape,  the  expulsive  eflbrts  are 
tenned  retching.  The  nervous  centre  which 
regulates  theae  movements  is  situated  in  the 
medulla  oblongata;'  and  it  may  be  excited 
either  directly  by  the  actum  upon  it  of  drugs 


carried  to  it  by  the  blood,  or  reflexly  by 
irritation  of  various  nerves.  The  dn^  that 
act  directly  upon  it  have  the  same  action, 
whether  they  are  introduced  immediately 
into  the  circulation  or  absorbed  by  the 
stomach.  They  may  thns  produce  vomiting 
and  evacuation  of  the  stomach  without  being 
taken  into  the  stomach  at  all,  and  on  this 
account  they  are  termed  indirect  emetics, 
although  they  act  directly  upon  the  vomit- 
iuf!  centre.  Such  are  ipecacuanha,  apomor- 
phine, and  tartar  emetic.  Similany  the 
drugs  that  excite  it  refiexly  are  still  termed 
direct  emetics,  because  they  are  applied 
directly  to  the  stomach.  Such  are  the  sul- 
phatea  of  zino,  copper,  and  aluminium ;  car- 
bonate of  ammonium ;  salt ;  mustard ;  and 
chamomile,  which  irritate  the  ner\'es  of  the 
stomach.  Tickling  the  fauces  with  a  featiier, 
or  with  the  finger,  also  excites  reflex  vomit- 
ing, and  may  be  adopted  either  alone,  or  in 
order  to  aid  the  action  of  other  emetics. 
The  terms  direct  and  vnilxrect,  therefore,  as 
applied  to  emetics,  relate  to  the  stomach, 
and  not  to  the  centre  for  vomiting. 

Direct  eme^,  as  they  stimnlate  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach  only,  have  little  action 
except  that  of  simply  exciting  vomiting. 
The  mdirect  emetics,  which  excite  vomiting 
by  their  action  on  the  medulla  oblongata, 
act  also  on  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  cause  secretion  of  saliva,  secretion  of 
mucus  from  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  and 
bronchial  tubes,  and  perspiration.  They  also 
cause  much  nausea,  depression  of  the  cir- 
culation, and  loss  of  nervous  and  muscular 
power.  Further,  the  vomiting  they  induce 
is  more  continuous  and  violent,  and  often 
expels  the  contents  of  the  gall-bladder,  caus- 
ing part  of  the  bile  to  flow  into  the  stomach, 
and  be  thus  evacuated. 

Uses. — ^Emetics  are  employed  to  nnioTe 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  under  various 
eircomstances.  Firstly,  when  the  food  ia 
causing  irritation,  and  not  undergoing  proper 
d^estion,  as,  for  example,  in  dyspepsia  or  sick- 
headache  ;  and  in  such  cases  large  draughts 
of  lukewarm  water,  of  mustard  and  water,  or 
of  an  infusion  of  chamomile  are  usually 
found  beneficial.  Secondly,  in  coses  of  ^i- 
soning;  and  here  mustard,  sulphate  of  zmc, 
and  sulphate  of  copper  are  best,  as  they  empty 
the  stomach  most  quickly  aud  efiectusJly. 
Thirdly,  to  cause  the  expulsion  of  bile  from 
the  gall-bladder,  or  remove  bile  firom  the 
body,  in  bihoasnefls,  fevers,  and  ague.  "When 
the  bile-duct  is  stopped  by  a  small  gall-stone, 
the  pressure  exmted  on  the  gful-bladder 
during  vomiting  has  besn  known  to  cause 
the  expulsion  ot  the  oalculns.  In  bilious, 
ness,  excess  of  bile  is  more  readily  removed 
by  vomiting  than  by  purging,  as  there  ig  no 
opportunity  for  the  bile  to  be  absorbed  on 
its  way  from  the  gall-bladder  to  the  month, 
whereas  it  may  undergo  absorpticm  on  its  pas- 
sage through  the  intestine*.  It  is  jmpposed 
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by  some  that  Tarioos  poisons  circulate  occa- 
gionaily  in  the  bile,  Buch  as  the  malarions 
poison  which  occasions  agae,  and  possibly 
certain  septic  poisons  which  give  rise  to 
fevers.  The  advantage  of  emetics  in  ague  is 
undoubted,  as  it  can  certainly  sometimes  be 
ctured  by  them  without  quinine,  and  the 
action  of  quinine  la  always  aided  by  their 
use.  They  have  also  been  recommended  in 
the  early  stages  of  continued  fevere.  In 
such  cases  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacnanha  is 
most  serviceable.  Fourthly,  to  cause  ezpid- 
fiion  from  the  air-passages  of  false  membrane 
in  croup  or  diphtheria,  or  of  secretions  in 
bronchitis  and  phthisis.  For  these  purposes 
ipecacuanlu.  is  the  emetic  most  frequently 
chosen ;  but  if  it  do  not  act  rapidly  in  croup, 
sulphate  of  zino  or  sulphate  of  copper  may 
be  employed,  or  a  teaspoonfid  of  powdered 
alum  and  honey.  In  cases  of  either  croup  or 
bronchitis,  where  there  is  great  depression  of 
the  circnlation,  carbonate  of  ammonium  may 
be  used  with  advantage,  as  it  not  only  causes 
vomiting,  but  at  the  same  time  stimulates 
the  circulation. 

T.  LaUSBB  BBUKTOlt. 

BMUSNAG-OOTTES  {fm^a,  the 
mmses;  and  Sym,  I  move  or  ei^el). 

Defikition. — Emmeuagognes  are  remedial 
agents  which  stimulate  or  restore  the  normal 
menstrual  function  of  the  uterus,  when  it  is 
irregular  or  absent. 

Ekuheeation. —  Emmenagognes  may  be 
either  indireety  as  Iron,  Strychmne,  and 
ollter  tonics,  Warm  Hip-baths,  Leeches,  Mus- 
tard, Aloetic  purgatives,  Sc/a. ;  or  direct,  as 
Bue,  Borax,  Savin,  Myrrh,  Cantharides, 
Chiaiacum,  Apiol,  Quiniue,  Digitalis,  and 
Ergot — most  of  which,  when  given  in  larger 
do»B,  produce  abortion,  and  are  colled 
ecboUea,  The  most  efficient  means,  how- 
ever, of  obtaining  this  last-named  action  are 
tiiose  of  a  mechanical  nature,  so  well  known 
to  obstetricians,  and  directed  either  to  the 
actual  rupture  of  the  membranes,  or  to  their 
separation  from  the  cervix. 

Action. — Hhe  iitdirect  emmenagogOM  act 
by  improving  the  quality  of  the  blood,  giving 
tone  to  the  nervous  system,  or  irritating  ad- 
jacent parts  or  organs,  from  which  a  sumu- 
lating  influence  is  conveyed  by  reflex  action 
to  the  womb. 

The  direct  drugs  in  moderate  doses  gently 
stimulate  the  uterus,  thus  promoting  the 
menstrual  flow,  or  even  checking  it  when 
in  excess;  but  when  further  pushed  they 
ma^  cause  powerful  contraction  of  the  un- 
stnped  muscular  fibre,  of  which  its  walls 
are  mainly  composed.  Ergot  is  believed  to 
act  either  directly  on  the  moacular  tissnes 
tfaemBelves,  or  through  the  intermediate  in- 
tervention of  some  central  or  peripheral 
nwvons  influence. 

Uses. — Checked  or  retarded  menstruation 
frequently  results  from  antemia  w  general 


debility,  and  the  indirect  emmenagognes  will 
under  these  circumstances  usually  eflect  a 
cure.  If,  however,  the  case  prove  more  obsti- 
nate, one  or  more  of  the  direct  emmenagognes 
will  often  restore  the  suspended  function. 
Should  even  this  do  no  good,  some  mechani- 
cal impediment  probably  exists,  or  scune 
altered  physical  condition  of  the  womb  which 
mere  drags  cannot  rectify. 

BOBERT  FaBQUHABSOM. 

EHOIiLIENTS  {emollio,  I  soften). — 
Stnoh.  :  Ft.  £molUent9 ;  Ger.  Erweich^ide 
MiiteL 

Definition. — Substances  that  soften  and 
relax  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied. 

Enuheratiok.  —  The  principal  emollient 
applications  are :  —  Warm  water,  Steam, 
Poultices  made  of  substances  which  retain 
heat  and  moisture,  for  example,  linseed<mea1, 
bread,  bran,  flour,  oatmeal,  and  figs;  Fatty 
substances,  as  linseed,  olive,  almond,  and 
neat's-foot  oil,  lard,  and  suet;  SpMmacetit 
Wax;  Soap  Liniment  and  other  finimenta; 
Glycerine ;  Parafiines ;  and  Lanolin.  To  these 
may  be  added  such  substances  as  do  not  pro* 
perly  relax  the  tissues,  but  protect  the  snr- 
iace  from  irritation,  aueh  as  White  of  Egg, 
Gelatine,  Isinglass,  G^lodion,  and  Cotton* 
wooL 

Action.— Emollients  relieve  the  tension 
and  pain  of  inflamed  parts  by  their  action 
both  upon  the  blood-vessels  and  upon  the 
tissues  themselves.  They  cause  all  the  con- 
tractile tissues  to  relax  and  dilate,  and  thus, 
lessening  pressure  upon  the  nerves  of  the 
part,  they  relieve  pam.  They  soften  super- 
ficial parts  by  supplying  them  with  either 
faX  or  moisture,  and  by  increasing  the  snroly 
of  blood.  In  this  way  they  prevent  the  idun 
from  cracking  after  exposure  to  cold.  W^hen 
the  cntiolB  is  lost  tiiey  form  a  covering,  under 
which  the  skin  ma}'  held;  and  they  prevent 
the  injurious  consequences  of  friction  from 
without. 

Uses. — Fatty  emollients  are  used  to  pre- 
vent the  skin  or  mucous  membranes  from 
cracking  ;  to  prevent  irritation  or  ulceration 
between  parts  constantly  in  contact,  as  on 
the  Umbs  of  children  near  the  joints ;  to 
prevent  bed-sores;  to  aid  the  healing  of 
blisters ;  or  in  skin-diseases,  such  as  eczema. 
They  are  also  need,  especially  in  the  form  of 
linimentum  calcis,  as  applications  in  boms 
and  scalds,  for  which  purpose  such  sub. 
stances  as  cotton-wool  are  likewise  fre- 
quently employed.  Mucilaginous  substances 
are  uaefiil,  when  swallowed,  to  relieve  pain 
and  irritation  in  the  throat,  and  to  Irasen 
irritable  cough ;  and  such  substances  as  figs 
are  employed  to  protect  the  intestines  from 
injury  by  hard  and  pointed  substances  which 
have  been  swallowed.  Warmth  and  rnois* 
ture  are  applied  in  the  form  of  poultices  to 
the  surface  in  pustules,  boils,  carbuncles,  and 
deep-seated  inflammation  of  the  limbs,  and 
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in  inflanimation  of  the  internal  organs  (»ee 
Poultice).  In  the  form  of  vapour  they  are 
nsefbl  in  inflammation  of  the  air-passagee. 
See  iHHAUTioMSf  Therapentio  Uees  of. 

T.  liAUDxa  Bbuntom. 

SKPHYSEHA  OF.  LirKQ8.~0w 
Ldmob,  Emphjeema 

XKPHTSEKA^  SUBOUTAITEOUS 

(<V,  in;  and  ^wa,  wind).  —  Bynon. :  Fr. 
EmphyUme;  Oer.  JSmpAywm ;  Windgg- 
aehwuUt, 

Pescbiptiok.— Subcutaneous  emphysema 
is  tb«  distension  of  the  spaces  of  the  areolar 
tissae  with  air  or  any  other  gas.  There 
is  thus  produced  a  swelling,  in  sUght  cases 
affecting  a  very  limited  area,  in  extreme 
cases  extending  to  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
of  the  whole  body.  Unless  the  tension  is 
great,  the  swelling  is  slightly  lobulated ;  it 
is  elastic,  and  alUiough  the  finger  sinks 
readily  into  it,  no  lasting  impression  is 
left.  When  the  uea  affected  is  small,  the 
gas  can  be  driven  in  any  direction  by  the 
pressure  of  the  hand.  On  palpation  a  pecn. 
Uar  fine  crepitation  is  Halt,  which  is  ab- 
solutely diagnostic.  On  percussion  there  is 
supuficial  resonance,  the  note  resembling 
that  obtainable  from  a  bladder  loosely  filled 
with  air.  Unless  the  gas  causing  the  em- 
physema is  the  product  of  decomposition  of 
gangrenous  tissues,  as  in  spreading  gangrene, 
there  is  no  redness  of  the  skin.  Tne  swelling 
usually  forms  rapidly,  and  may  extend  in  a 
few  minutes  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
body.  In  such  cases  it  is  most  marked 
where  the  subcntaneous  tissue  is  lax.  In 
the  £sce  the  features  are  obliterated,  and  the 
eyee  closed  by  the  sweUing  of  the  lids.  The 
scrotum  and  penis  become  enormously  dis* 
tended. 

^TTOLOOT  Aim  Fatholoot. — Woufid  of  the 
lung  finnn  a  broken  rib  or  from  a  stab  is  the 
most  common  cause  of  subcutaneous  em- 
physema. If  from  a  stab,  it  can  only  occur 
when  the  opening  in  the  pleura  and  that  in 
the  skin  no  longer  correspond  with  each 
other,  in  consequence  of  an  alteration  in  the 
position  of  the  patient,  or  when  the  wound 
has  been  artificially  closed.  AVhen  from 
wound  of  the  lung,  it  may  occur  with  or  with- 
ont  pneumothorax.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  find  a  limited  emphysematous 
swelling  round  a  fractured  rib,  without  any 
signs  of  air  in  the  ^lenral  cavity.  This  arises 
either  firom  adhesions  existing  between  the 
parietal  and  visceral  ]a;^rB,orm>m  the  escape 
of  air  being  very  limited.  In  severe  eases 
with  pneumothorax  the  mechanism  of  the 
production  of  emphysema  is  as  follows :  A 
wound  in  the  lung  always  allows  air  to  pass 
from  it  readily*  but  from  the  way  in  which 
the  soft  puhnonary  tissue  falls  together,  no 
amount  of  force  can  drive  air  through  the 
wound  in  the  c^^KMite  direction.  It  thus  acts 


somewhat  like  the  valve  of  an  air-pump. 
The  first  effect  of  the  escape  of  air  into  the 
pleural  cavity  is  to  cause  collapse  of  the  lung. 
As  the  chest  expands  with  each  inspiration 
air  rashes  frx)m  the  wound  in  the  lung  into 
the  pleoial  cavity ;  as  it  contracts  in  expira- 
titm,  ^  air,  brang  unable  to  pass  back  by 
the  wonnd,  k  driven  through  the  opening  in 
the  parietal  pleura  into  the  snbcutaneous 
cellular  tissue.  In  such  cases  there  is  gradn< 
slly  increasing  dyspnoea,  with  great  disten* 
sion  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue; 
and  unless  relief  is  given,  the  patient  dies 
asphyxiated. 

Emphysema  occasionally  oocurs  from  rup- 
ture of  some  of  the  air-vesicles  during  a  vio- 
lent expiratory  effort.  Dr.  Walshe  states  that 
this  accident  has  happened  frvm  '  the  efforts 
in  parturition,  defscation,  raising  weights, 
coitus,  violent  coughing,  paroxysms  of  rage, 
excessive  laughter,  and  nysterical  convul- 
sions.' The  air.usually  escapes  first  into  the 
cellular  tissue  between  the  lobules  of  the  limg, 
givii^  rise  to  the  condition  known  as  inter- 
lobuUr  emphytemtu  It  then  finds  its  way 
into  the  mediastinum,  and  thence  to  the  root 
of  the  neck.  InterlobnlBr  emphysema  gives 
rise  to  intense  dyspncea,  and  has  been  known 
to  cause  sadden  death.  Emphysema  has 
also  been  seen  as  a  consequence  of  ulceration 
of  the  trachea,  and  in  a  few  very  rare  cases 
as  the  result  of  ulceration  proceeding  from  a 
cavity  in  the  lung  through  the  adherent 
pleura  and  intercostal  muscles  to  the  subcu- 
taneous cellular  tissue. 

Localised  emphysema  of  the  face  is  a  symp- 
tom of  fiiactures  implicating  the  antrum. 

Emphysema  of  the  flanks  is  an  occasional 
symptom  of  rapture  of  the  third  part  of  the 
£ioaenum,  behmd  the  peritoneum,  and  of 
perforation  of  the  eaeonm  at  its  posterior 
part. 

Emphysema  of  the  perinanm  and  scrotum 
may  arise  from  a  wound  of  the  bowel  in  the 
administration  of  an  enema. 

In  non-penetrating  wounds  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen,  a  small  quantity  of  (dr  may 
find  its  way  into  the  areolar  tissue  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  in  consequence  of 
the  movements  of  respiration.  In  compound 
fractures  emphysema  is  ofren  found  extend- 
ing some  distance  above  and  below  the  wound, 
if  the  patient  has  been  carried  some  distance 
and  the  injured  Hmb  much  shaken. 

Emphysema  from  the  gases  produced  by 
decomposition  is  only  seen  in  cases  of  rapid^ 
spreadmg  moist  gangrene — emphytemalout 
gamgrme. 

Pbooress  AMD  TEEMUfATioHs. — The  effccts 

of  emphysema  differ  with  the  source  of  the 
gas.  When  the  air  comes  from  a  superficial 
wound  of  the  lung,  it  has  no  tendency  to 
cause  decomposition  of  the  effosed  blood  with 
which  it  may  come  into  contact.  Thus,  in 
surgical  cases,  no  evil  consequences  result 
from  emphysema  around  a  simple  fracture  of 
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a  rib.   This  is  explained  by  the  &ct  that  the  | 
gaa  in  the  air-vesioleB  is  absolutely  free  from  ^ 
solid  particles  of  any  kind,  including  micro-  : 
organisms,  as  shown  by  Tyndall's  experiment,  j 
in  which  ihe  residual  air,  in  forced  expiration,  I 
makes  a  fi&p  in  the  beam  of  an  e^cmo  light 
when  breathed  across  it.  On  the  other  haad, 
air  admitted  from  without,  as  in  a  command 
fraetore,  tends  to  favour  the  decomposition  of 
the  efEtued  blood*  and  renders  treatment  by 
occlusion  or  by  antiseptic  dressing  difficult 
and  uncertain.   In  ordinary  oases  the  effused 
air  is  rapidly  absorbed  without  causing  incon- 
venience of  any  kind.   If  the  amount  of  air 
in  the  tissues  he  very  great,  and  the  case  be 
complicated  by  pneumothorax,  fatal  dyspnoea 
m^  occur,  uidess  relieved  by  treatment. 

Tbeatment. — The  swelling  itself  requires 
usually  no  treatment,  the  gas  being  absorbed 
without  difficulty.  If  it  is  complicated  by 
pneumothorax,  or  if  the  dy8pn<8a  be  such  as 
to  threaten  death,  the  woond,  if  one  exists, 
must  be  opened  up ;  or,  if  there  is  none,  a  free 
opening  must  be  nude  into  the  pleural  eavi^. 
If  the  swelling  be  such  as  Berionaly  to  incon- 
venience the  patient,  a  few  pnnetnres  may  be 
made  with  a  triangtdar  neecue.  Emphywuna 
from  intestinal  flatus  u  always  Umited,  and 
requires  no  treatment  beyond  that  applicable 
to  the  cause  of  the  escape  of  gas. 

Mabcdb  Bkok. 

SHPIBIOAIi  QrV,by;  and  irctpo,  experi- 
ence)^— ^Hub  term  is  applied  to  treatment 
founded  on  ezperieiuie,  as  contrasted  with 
rationalr  which  is  franded  on  scientific 
reasoning.   See  Disease,  Treatment  of. 

EMFBOSTHOTOITOS  (<^irpo<rBtv,  for- 
wards; and  TciW,  I  stretch). — A  bending  or 
drawing  forwards  of  the  body,  due  to  tonic 
contraction  of  the  muscles,  observed  in  some 
cases  of  tetanic  convulsions.    See  Tetanus. 

EMPYEMA  (<V,  in;  and  wiop,  pus). — 
Strictly  speaking,  this  term  signifies  a  collec- 
tion of  pus  within  the  cavity  of  the  pleura, 
bat  it  is  often  conventionally  used  to  denote 
any  inflammatory  effusion  in  that  situation 
wmch  has  assumed  a  chronic  character.  See 
Flbubjl,  Diseases  oL 

ZKS,  in.  Germany.— Thermal  muriated. 
alkaline  waters.   See  Minebal  Watbbs. 

EI!rCEFHAXiITI8(r)nc(^aXor,  thebrain). 

Inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes ;  or,  more  properly,  inflammation  of 
the  brain-substance  itself.  See  Bbain,  In- 
flammation  oL 

ENCSPHAIiOCEIiE  (fyxc't^Xor,  the 
brain ;  and  tc^Xif,  a  tumour). — A  hernial  pro- 
trusion of  a  portion  of  the  brain-substance 
through  an  opening  in  the  skull,  which  may 
be  either  congenital  or  the  result  of  accident, 
of  suigicul  operation,  or  of  disease.  See 
Bbaxh,  Malformations  ol 


ENCEFHAliOID  (cyn'^Xor,  the  brain). 
A  form  of  cancer,  so  named  on  account  of 
its  obvious  resemblance  to  brain-tissiie.  Sea 

Cancbb. 

ENOHONDBOUA  {iy,'m;  andx<>>^poc, 
cartilage). — A  new-growth  condsting  of  ear- 
tilaginoQs  tissue.  Bee  Tuhoitbs. 

ENCYSTED  (c*-,  in ;  and  icvtrrir,  a  blad- 
der).— Contained  within  a  cyst  ^  A  term  ap- 
plied to  new-growths  or  collections  of  fluid 
thus  enclosed,  or  limited  by  adhesions. 

EKDAJBTEBXTIS  (!vdoy,  within;  and 
ifynfpta,  an  artery). — Inflammation  of  the 
internal  coat  of  an  artery.  The  disease  is 
generally  chronic  or  subacute,  rarely  acute. 
Two  special  forms  of  endarteritis  have  been 
described — ^namely,  endarterUis  de/omutm, 
or  atheromatous  diseaae  (tee  Artbeibs,  Dis- 
eases and  Atheboma)  ;  and  mphUUie 
endart«riii»,  which  frequently  aSects  the 
vessels  of  the  brain.  See  Stpbius;  and 
Braih,  Vessels  of,  Diseases  ot 

ENDEMIC  (cV,  in ;  and  d^^r,  a  people). 
Thu  term  is  applied  to  diseases  that  prevail 
in  particular  localities  or  districts,  and  which 
are  due  to  special  etiol<^i;ioal  ctmditions 
existing  there.  See  Disbasb,  Canses  ot 

ENDEBMIC  MEDICATION  (tV,  in ; 
and  ftipfia,  the  skin). — Fr.  La  Mitkode  En* 
dermique',  Oer.  Intncutane  ArMiuiappli' 

cation. 

Defihition. — The  method  of  using  reme- 
dies either  by  rubbing  them  into  Uie  akin 
or  hy  Bi^inkfing  them  on  a  sur&ce  which 
has  beui  previously  denuded  of  its  epidermis. 

Endermic  medication  vras  strongly  advo- 
cated and  practised  by  Lembert,  Valleix, 
Trousseau,  Anthony  Todd  Thomscm,  and 
others,  but  it  has  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
^ven  place  to  hypodermic  injection,  (1)  be- 
cause the  endermic  method  is  the  more 
painful ;  (2)  because  it  is  slower  in  action — 
thus.  Trousseau  found  that  twelve  minutes 
were  required  for  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of 
morphine  endermically  administered  to  take 
efiect,  whereas,  hypodermically,  the  action  of 
the  same  dose  is  observed  in  less  than  one 
minute,  in  fact,  almost  immediately;  (S) 
because  in  many  parts  of  the  body  endermio 
medication  is  totfdly  inapplicable. 

Method  akd  Uses. — Theeiddermis  should 
first  be  detached  either  by  some  ordinary 
vesicant,  such  as  eantiurides  ^buter,  or  by 
the  application  of  a  cautery.  The  drn^  to  be 
used  is  then  laid  on  the  raw  sur&ce  m  the 
form  of  powder  rubbed  up  with  starch,  sugar, 
sulphate  of  sodium,  or  some  other  unirritating 
substance,  paste  made  with  water  or  tlun 
mucilage,  or  ointment.  In  this  way,  neural- 
gia, sciatica,  and  other  painful  affections  may 
be  treated  with  the  morphine  salts  in  doses  ot 
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me-uxtiti  of  a  grain  and  upwards;  local  para- 
lyses and  other  nerve-tronbles  with  stryeh- 
nine  in  doses  of  one-fiftieth  of  a  grain  and 
npwards;  and  many  other  alkaloids  may  be 
used  in  Uie  same  wi^  in  yarious  diseases. 

A.  B.  CVBBIS. 

ENDOCABDITIS  {Movt  within;  and 
Kopdta,  the  heart). — Inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  heart.  See  Heaet, 
Inflammation  o£ 

S^OOASTBITIS  {iviov,  within ;  and 
yaoTTip,  the  stomach). — Influnmation  td  the 
macons  membrane  of  the  stomach.  Bee 
Stokach,  Diseases  oL 

JUI  J>OiniETitlTiS  gtpitep,  within ;  and 
fiTTTp,  the  womb).  —  Inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrsne  of  the  ntems.  See  'Womb, 
Diseases  of. 

£m>OFEBICAItI>ITIS.— Inflamma- 
tion o£  the  endocardimit  and  pericardimn 
together.  See  Hbabt,  Inflammation  of;  and 
PmoiaDnnc,  Diseases  ofL 

ENDOSCOFT  ((i^v,  within ;  and 
nvwt^  I  look). — Dehnition. — The  inspec- 
tion of  internal  sur&ees.  Taken  inclnBivelyt 
this  definition  comprises  ophthalmoscopy, 
otoscopy,  laryngoscopy,  rhinoscopy,  urethro- 
scopy, cystoscopy,  and  inspection  of  the 
gollet,  st(»naoh,  and  reetimii  ^  But  in  wdinary 
parhmoe,  the  word  signifies  insj)ection  of  the 
nrsthra  only ;  special  terms  bemg  used  when 
ininection  of  other  parts  is  meant. 

iNTRODncTiON. — An  internal  sorf^  may 
be  illumiiiated  by  letting  light,  snch  as  day- 
light, fall  through  a  straight  tube  {direct 
iUumination) ;  or  by  rays  collected  and 
thrown  by  mirrors  placed  conveniently 
throtfgh  a  tube  on  to  the  aurfEice  to  be  ex< 
amined,  and  reflected  directly  to  the  eye  of  the 
observer,  or  throngh  lenses  set  at  suitable 
aite;les  {rejected  illumination) ;  or,  lasdy,  by 
l^t  generated  within  the  body  and  reflected 
to  the  eye  of  the  observer  (tn^mtoZtilufntna* 
Hon).  This lastmethodiinwbichtheelectrio 
lamp  was  placed  at  the  inner  end  of  the  tube, 
and  ito  light  tlurown  directly  on  to  the  exposed 
part,  has  been  abandoned  for  examining  the 
urethra,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  shield- 
ing that  canal  from  the  heat  of  the  ^low-lamp ; 
thongh  it  is  still  the  mode  of  illuminating  the 
bladder  or  other  cavities,  the  walls  of  which 
are  not  in  contact  with  the  instrument. 

The  present  mode  of  examining  the 
urethra  and  other  surfacA  is  the  outcome  of 
the  work  of  many  experimenters,  the  earhest 
of  whom  was  probably  Bozzini  (1807),  fol- 
lowed by  Segalas  in  1626.  In  1840-46, 
Avery  of  London  devised  the  tubes  which 
are  still  in  general  nse.  But  the  methods  of 
iUmninaticoi  now  employed,  by  gas  or  elec- 
tricity, ue  far  superior  to  those  obtainable  in 
Arary'stime.  Desonneanx  improved  Avery's 


method  of  illamination,  and  this  was  farther 
bettered  by  Cnuse.  StUl,  the  apparatus  re- 
mained too  cumbroua  for  easy  use  until 
OrUnfeld  simplified  the  application  of  illu- 
mination between  1876  and  1880,  and  Leiter 
between  1880  and  1887  perfected  the  electric 
method  by  reflecting  light  from  a  glow-lamp 
along  the  tubes  on  to  the  exposed  surfaces. 
About  this  time  QrOnfeld,  Dittel,  and  others, 
employing  these  more  manageable  instru- 
ments, were  able  to  describe  methodically  the 
appearances  of  the  normal  urethra  in  its 
several  parts,  and  also  many  of  the  changes 
caused  By  diwfinsft 

APPABA.T0S. — ^The  i^iparatns  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  three  nrieties:  in  Desormeaux' 
and  Leiter's  the  lamp  and  tube  are  fixed  to- 
gether ;  in  a  secoad,  the  light  is  distinct,  but 
the  reflectors  and  lenses  are  fixed  to  the 
tube;  in  a  third,  the  light  and  reflactor,  a 
concave  mirror  fastened  to  the  forehead  or 
held  in  the  hand,  are  both  separate  &om  the 
tube. 

The  best  apparatus  is  that  of  Leiter,  where 
the  light  of  an  Edison's  glow-lamp  of  0*5  to  1 
ampere  is  afiixed  below  the  outer  end  of  the 
tube,  and  its  rays  reflected  through  the  tube 
on  to  the  exposed  portion  of  the  urethra  and 
back  again  to  the  eye  of  the  observer.  It 
comprises  a  set  of  straight  silver  tubes  five 
inches  long  and  of  internal  diameter  ranging 
between  18  and  20  millimetres.  Their  inner 
ends  are  cut  off  either  transversely  or 
obliquely,  and  the  outer  ends  have  a  wide 
mouth  and  flange,  on  to  which  the  fimnel  and 
mirror  may  be  fitted.  Each  tube  has  a  vul- 
canite plug  with  a  smooth  or  rounded  end 
that  projects  beyond  the  tnbe,  to  fiicilitate  its 
passage  along  the  urethra.  The  interior  is 
blackened  to  prevent  confusion  by  reflection 
fi-om  its  sides.  Dr.  William  E.  Otis,  of  New 
York,  has  contrived  curved  tubes  which  ean 
be  passed  along  the  lurethra  to  the  posterior 
portion  with  ease  ;  but  curved  tubes  require  a 
reflector  at  the  end,  and  the  one  supplied  with 
the  tubes  is  too  clumsy  to  be  of  much  service. 
GrOnfeld  has  improved  the  windowed  tubes 
of  Avery — that  is,  tubes  with  some  part  of 
the  side  or  the  end  dosed  by  a  piece  of  glass 
— and  for  some  purposes  these  windowed 
tubes  are  more  useful  than  the  open  ones. 
In  addition  to  tubes,  lamps,  and  mirrors,  small 
mops  of  cotton  wool  are  needed  to  wipe  the 
mucus,  pus,  and  blood  firom  the  displayed 
surfaces,  bo  that  the  cleaned  and  dried  mem- 
brane may  be  viewed.  For  the  treatment  of 
the  various  aflections,  additional  armamenta 
are  strong  astringent  or  caustic  solutions, 
hsemostaticB,  such  as  hamameUs.  iron,  or 
tannin,  and  pencils  of  cuprio  sulphate  or  of 
lunar  caustic.  To  them  may  be  added  small 
electric  cauteries,  probes,  forceps,  snares, 
knives,  scissors,  curettes,  and  tubes  fat  insuf- 
flation of  astringent  powders.  GrUnfeld  has 
also  contrived  to  place  outude  bisendoscopia 
tube  another  fine  one,  through  which  he  can 
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ii^eot  drops  of  astringent  solntionB  on  to 
inflamed  patches. 

Batteries  of  Tariona  make  are  used :  that 
for  illnmination  should  have  a  power  of  eight 
to  twelve  volts ;  that  for  cauteiy,  of  twenty 
to  tixiety  volts.  Carbolic  oil  (1  in  16)  or 
glycerine  for  lubricating  the  tubes  is  also 
needfuL 

Appucatiok. — ^When  inspecting  the  nre* 
thra  it  is  convenient  to  divide  the  canal  into 
two  portions — that  before  the  triangular 
ligament  being  the  anterior,  that  behind  it 
the  posterior.  Kot  infrequently  the  inflam- 
mation set  up  by  gonorrhoea  is  confined  to 
the  anterior  portion ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  gleets  of  long  standing  the  posterior 
part  may  be  alone  affected,  when  the  anterior 
section  is  quite  clear  of  disease. 

In  the  anterior  portion  are  the  meatus  and 
the  fossa  navicularis,  the  spongy  and  bulbous 
parts,  into  which,  with  a  forward  direction, 
open  the  ducts  of  maooua  glands  and  those 
of  Gowper's  glanda.  In  the  postericnr  are  ihe 
vemmontanum,  the  sinus  pocularis,  and  the 
openings  of  the  spermatic  duets  and  (tf  those 
<^  the  prostate  itself. 

Before  examining  the  urethra,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  pass  along  the  canal  a  sound  or 
bougie  slightly  larger  than  the  inspecting  tube, 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  no  constriction  exists 
which  would  prevent  the  passage  of  the  tube, 
and  also  to  familiarise  the  urethra  with  the 
presence  of  instruments.  It  is  well  also  to 
refrain  from  introducing  the  tube  into  the 
posterior  portion  until  that  part  has  become 
accustomed  to  instruments  oy  the  repeated 
passage  of  bougies  or  sounds.  The  eidibre  of 
the  tube  ahould  not  be  large  enough  to 
Btrsteh  the  urethra ;  if  it  is,  the  waUs  are 
more  or  less  blanched,  and  the  operation  ia 
apt  to  give  pain.  Thece  drawbaesa  avoided, 
the  larger  the  tube  the  more  eaay  the  ex* 
amioatiou. 

Jixaminaiion  of  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  urethra. — The  best  position  is  the  half- 
recumbent  one  on  a  high  couch,  with  the 
knees  bent  and  the  legs  hanging  over  the  edge. 
The  observer  seats  himself  on  a  low  stool 
opposite  his  patient,  his  eyes  about  level  with 
theurethra.  Ifthepatientbewellaccustomed 
to  manipulation  ho  may  stand  upright  on 
a  stool  against  a  wall,  to  bring  his  pelvis 
level  with  the  eyes  of  the  observer  sitting 
before  him.  All  beiiu;  ready,  the  operator 
introduces  the  tube.  If  the  meatus  be  much 
contracted,  either  oongemtally  or  by  fibrous 
bands  after  inflammation,  it  is  well  to  divide 
the  tight  bands  by  the  touch  of  a  probe- 
pointed  bistoury,  after  rendering  the  part 
msensibie  with  cocaine.  A  No.  24  or  26  tube, 
with  its  pln^,  ia  then  slowly  passed  along  the 
passage  until  the  bulb  is  reached.  The  plug 
IB  then  withdrawn,  and  the  area  of  the 
urethra  exposed  at  the  end  of  the  tube  is  well 
mopped  and  dried,  and  the  light  adjusted.  If 
the  urethra  is  healthy  and  not  acarred  or 


blanched  by  previona  inflammation,  the  part 
now  seen  is  of  a  delicate  rose-pink  orpurplish 
pink  hue,  &intly  striated  with  longitudinal 
lines.  The  most  distinct  streaks  or  farrows 
are  in  the  floor  at  each  end  of  the  transversely 
disposed  lumen.  Faintly  marked  crimson 
papillse  are  visible  in  the  anterior  portion,  but 
are  lost  near  to  the  navicular  fossa.  As  the 
tube  is  slowly  withdrawn,  the  urethra  col- 
lapses closely  behind  it  evenly  on  all  sidea. 
The  lumen  or  central  figure  is  an  even  trans- 
verse line  or  alightly  oval  figure  of  sym- 
metrical thickness.  The  orifice  of  a  lacuna 
Morgagni  is  indicated  by  a  little  dark  dot ; 
though  these  lacunee  may  he  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish unless  sought  for  in  the  way  to  be 
described  presently.  When  inflamed,  ulcer- 
ated, or  indurated,  theae  openings  ore  easily 
distinguished.  As  the  tube  continues  to  re- 
treat fl^  about  three  inches  from  the  meatus, 
the  oolonr  oX.  the  mucous  membrane  grows 
paler  in  many  persons,  to  become  a^in  dull 
pmk  or  bluish  pink  at  the  unus  navicnlaria. 
Here,  also,  the  lumen  changes  from  a  trans- 
verse position  to  a  vertical  one,  being  oval  or 
triangular  in  form.  In  the  roof  of  the  urethra 
it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  in  this  fossa  tlw 
mouths  of  two  or  three  or  more  ducts  of  muci- 
parous glands,  and  the  wall  of  the  passage  is 
not  BO  evenly  resilient  as  it  is  more  posteriorly. 
To  find  the  lacunae  Morgagni  in  a  healthy 
urethra,  it  is  oflen  necessary  to  slightly 
divert  the  tube  from  the  axis  of  the  urethra 
to  cause  the  wall  to  bulge  slightly  into  the 
open  end  of  the  tube.  By  this,  a  larger  area 
of  the  wall  is  brightly  illuminated.  If  a 
lacuna  be  within  the  iUominated  area,  it  is 
distinpuiahed  by  a  dark  dot  dne  to  want  of 
reflexion,  because  the  floor  of  the  laouim  is 
lower  thui  l^e  general  aurface.  8o,  also,  the 
position  of  a  lacuna  is  revealed  during  alow 
retraction  of  the  tube  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  a  fine  furrow  or  seam  in  the  wall, 
radiating  from  the  lumen  and  made  more 
distinct  by  the  greater  brilliancy  of  the  light 
reflected  from  each  side  of  the  furrow.  Very 
shortly  the  seeming  furrow  or  line  disappears 
as  the  tube  passes  from  it.  The  openings  of 
the  ducts  of  Cowper  can  be  more  easily  found, 
as  they  have  a  more  constant  position  in  the 
urethra.  They  open  into  the  bulbous  portion, 
where  they  appear  as  two  dark  dots,  side  by 
side,  soon  after  the  lumen  has  assumed  its 
tranavorse  linear  form. 

Examination  of  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  urethra, — In  this  portion,  proceeding  from 
behind  forwaida,  are  to  be  seen  the  os  inter* 
nmn  nrethre,  the  walla  of  the  prostatic  por- 
tion, the  vorumontanum,  the  openings  of 
the  prostatic  duets  and  of  the  ejaoulatory 
ducts,  and  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra. 

The  ordinary  straight  tube  with  open  end, 
five  inches  long  and  of  the  calibre  suitable 
for  the  anterior  part  of  the  urethra,  is  the 
best  to  use  for  this  purpose.  A  special  move- 
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tnent  is  required  to  pass  the  tube  through  the 
triangular  ligament  without  exciting  contrac- 
tion of  the  voluntary  muscles  which  encom- 
pass that  portion  of  the  canal,  and  which 
resist  the  passage  of  the  tube,  and  thereby 
hurt  the  patient. 

In  introducing  the  tube,  the  end  rounded 
by  the  plug  should  be  pressed  gently  down 
the  urethra  so  that  it  follows  the  floor,  not 
the  roof,  until  it  reaches  the  triangular  liga- 
ment. There,  while  steady  pressure  is  main- 
tained, the  hand  is  lowered  deeply  between 
the  thighs  until  the  deeper  end  rises  and 
slips  on  in  spite  of  the  slight  resistance 
always  made  to  its  onward  passage.  When 
resistaztce  ceases,  the  tube  is  pushed  back- 
wards for  another  inch  or  so,  and  held  steadily 
while  the  plug  is  withdrawn  and  the  light 
adjusted.  If  this  is  done  slowly,  the  pain, 
should  the  patient  feel  any,  ceases  as  soon 
as  the  instrument  stops  moving.  It  is  often 
well  to  get  the  patient  to  hold  the  tube  him. 
ael(  during  the  adjustment  of  the  lamp,  as 
he  is  less  likely  than  the  operator  to  move  it 
inadvertently.  But  a  steady,  gentle  pressure 
must  be  kept  on  the  tube  while  it  is  in  this 
region,  or  it  will  be  ejected  by  the  muscles  of 
the  urethra,  and  will  be  suddenly  thrust  forth 
into  die  bnlboos  portion.  The  part  being 
well  wiped  and  the  light  thrown  on,  this 
portion  of  the  urethra  will  appear  funnel- 
shaped,  and  of  faU  rosy  hue  or  pale  purple,  or 
yellowish  white  if  there  have  been  inflam- 
mation or  induration  of  the  prostatic  portion 
at  some  time  before.  At  the  os  internum 
the  lumen  is  long,  horizontal,  and  marked  at 
each  end  by  two  radiating  creases.  If  now 
the  tube  be  pushed  back  a  little,  it  is  quickly 
filled  by  urine,  and  a  misty  yellow  Hght  is 
all  that  is  visible.  This  accident  is  easily 
avoided  by  practice;  but  if  it  happens,  the 
tube  must  be  withdrawn  a  little,  and  its  outer 
end  depressed  that  the  urine  may  flow  out. 
This  done,  the  mops  dry  up  the  remaining 
moisture,  and  the  inspection  may  begin. 
Besides  the  conditions  already  mentioned, 
in  some  oases  fine  longitudinal  stris  or 
cresses  are  seen  to  radiate  pretty  uniformly 
firom  the  centre.  These  are  probably  rows 
of  fine  papiUe  along  shallow  folds  of  the 
membrane.  The  tube  is  slowly  withdrawn, 
bit  by  bit ;  and,  as  it  recedes,  here  and  there 
s  dot  or  depression  may  be  noted  placed  in 
no  definite  position  on  the  wall.  These  dots 
are  orifices  of  ducts  of  the  prostate.  Gradu- 
ally, while  the  end  of  the  tube  recedes,  there 
rises  into  view  a  saddle'shaped  eminence  like 
an  inverted  U,  with  the  top  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  exposed  surface,  around  which 
the  walls  closely  conform.  This  is  the  veru- 
monianum,  or  caput  gallinaginis.  It  has 
usaally  a  palex  colour  than  the  waU,  but  is 
never  white  unless  diseased.  Presently,  when 
the  saddle-shaped  eminence  is  at  the  highest, 
two  small  red  fossse  or  furrows  can  often  be 
seen  on  either  side  of  the  central  ridge,  and 
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equidistant  from  it.  These  are  the  outlets  of 
the  ejaculatory  ducts ;  and  usually  near  them, 
but  more  outward,  some  more  dots  appear, 
signifying  the  orifices  of  the  prostatic  ducts. 
Occasionally,  if  the  tube  be  kept  still  or 
pressed  firmly  against  the  floor,  a  little 
whitish-grey  bead  forms  on  one  of  the  sym- 
metrically placed  hollows.  This  is  semen, 
and,  if  wiped  away  and  put  under  the  micro- 
scope, is  seen  to  contain  the  characteristic 
spermatozoids.  Not  infrequently  the  mouths 
of  the  ejaculatory  ducts  are  not  found  by  this 
method.  The^  mav  then  be  generally  de- 
tected by  pushing  tne  tube  back  a  little  and 
pressing  it  np  against  the  roof  to  allow  the 
floor  to  rise  more.  If  the  outer  end  of  the 
tube  be  now  raised,  the  light  shines  more 
strongly  on  the  veru,  and  as  the  tube  recedes 
the  furrows  generally  become  distinct.  When 
they  are  clearly  seen,  a  flne  whalebone  bougie 
or  silver  probe  may,  it  ia  said,  sometimes  be 
coaxed  into  them  for  a  short  distance.  On 
still  further  withdrawing  the  tube  the  saddle- 
shaped  eminence  widens  at  its  base,  the 
lumen  loses  the  shape  of  an  inverted  U,  and 
grows  circular  or  o  val,  with  the  long  diameter 
vertical.  The  walls  also  rise  up  into  the  area 
before  the  tube,  and  have  a  paler  hue,  making 
a  broad  pinkish  ring  inside  the  tube.  When 
this  appears,  the  membranous  portion  has 
been  reached.  If  there  have  been  bygone 
inflammation  of  the  part,  the  ridge  of  the 
vera,  instead  of  being  like  an  inverted  U,  is 
like  an  inverted  V,  and  of  much  lighter 
colour,  even  white,  from  induration  and 
wasting.  Small  veins,  showing  as  dark 
sinuous  lines,  are  not  uncommonly  seen  in 
the  prostatic  portion,  and,  but  less  frequently, 
in  the  anterior  portion  also. 

liEBKELEY  HiLL. 

ENEMA  (fviilit,  I  inject).— Synon.  :  Lave- 
ment ;  Clyster ;  Fr.  Clyatere ;  Lavement ; 
Ger.  Klystier. 

Definition. — An  enema  is  a  liquid  injected 
by  means  of  s  suitable  instrument  into  or 
through  the  rectum. 

Instruments. — Various  instruments  are 
used  for  the  administration  of  enemata : 
1.  A  simple  elastic  bottle  with  ivory  or  gum- 
elastic  pipe,  which  has  superseded  the  old 
bladder  and  pipe.  2.  An  indiarubber  bottle 
with  flexible  tube  at  either  end  and  double 
action,  as  in  Higginson's  instrument.  8.  An 
ordinary  piston  syringe,  worked  by  the  hand, 
which  is  either  simple,  or  provided  with  a 
double  action,  so  as  to  supply  a  continuous 
stream.  4.  A  French  instrument,  known  as 
the  irrigateur,  worked  by  a  spring.  5.  The 
hydraulic  enemi,  which  consists  of  a  piece 
of  indiarubber  tubing  about  six  feet  long, 
furnished  with  an  ordinary  ivory  rectum- 
pipe  at  the  one  end,  and  a  metal  cone,  or 
a  screw  nozzle,  at  the  other.  The  tube,  being 
filled  with  the  injection,  has  one  end  placed 
in  the  containing  ceservoir,  or  is  connected 
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by  the  screw ;  while  the  pipe  at  the  other 
end  is  introduced  into  the  bowel.  The  veseel 
supplying  tlie  injection  being  placed  un  an 
elevation,  the  liquid  gravitates  into  the  bowel, 
611ing  the  large  intestine.  When  it  is  desir- 
able to  inject  a  large  quantity  the  patient 
should  he  first  on  the  left  side,  then  on  the 
back,  and  lastly  on  the  right  side,  to  promote 
the  filling  of  the  intestine.  In  all  cases  care 
should  be  taJieu  to  prevent  the  injection  of 
air  into  the  bowel,  and  also  to  ascertain  that 
the  nozzle  of  the  injecting  pipe  is  free  in  the 
rectum,  not  in  contact  with  the  ^hincter, 
not  thruBt  against  the  sacrum  or  into  a 
hard  fscol  mass.  The  process  of  injection 
must  be  carried  on  slowly,  with  ocoasioniU 
pausest  otherwise  prematura  eontraetion  of 
the  bowel  with  expulsion  of  the  enema  will 
result. 

Varieties  and  Uses. — The  chief  varieties 
and  uses  of  enemata  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Anthelmintic  Enemata.— To  cure 
tliread-worms  injections  of  salt  and  water, 
or  lime-water,  or  &om  two  to  four  drachma 
of  spirit  of  turpentine  difiused  by  yolk  of 
egg  in  fonr  ounces  of  water,  are  serviceable. 
The  enema  of  aloes  or  of  asa&etida  may 
also  be  employed  in  the  small  quantity  just 
named. 

2.  Antispaonodie  Enemata — Puer- 
povl  conTolsions  have  been  relieved  by  the 
injection  of  half  a  drachm  or  more  of  chloral 
hydrate.  Injections  of  asafoetida  or  of  rue 
are  also  given.  Injections  of  warm  water 
with  two  or  three  fluid-drachms  of  solphuric 
ether  have  sometimes  relieved  spasmodic  in- 
vagination of  the  bowels.  When  the  intestine 
is  tympanitic  and  distended,  the  enema  tere- 
binthinse,  or  enema  asafoetidte,  will  act  well 
as  a  stimnlant  and  carminative. 

8.  Astringent  Enemata. — These  are 
used  either  to  check  diarrhoea,  to  arrest 
hsemorrhage,  or  to  remedy  ulceration  and 
mucous  discharges.  For  the  first  of  these 
poraoses  the  enema  0|m  is  valoable.  Incases 
of  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  as  well  as 
from  the  womb,  injections  of  ice-cold  water 
are  frequently  used.  Ulceration  with  mucous 
discharge  is  often  encceasfully  treated  with 
enemata  of  nitrate  of  silver  (five  grains  to  one 
pint  of  distilled  water),  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or 
alum  (one  or  two  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
water),  or  of  sulphate  of  copper  (one  grain  to 
the  ounce  of  water). 

4.  Emollient  Enemata — Demulcents, 
such  as  decoctions  of  starch,  linseed,  or  barley, 
or  pure  linseed  oil,  are  at  times  used  with 
the  object  of  imparting  nourishment  to  the 
eystem,  and  of  soothing  an  irritable  mucous 
membnme. 

In  dysentery,  from  four  to  dx  pints  of 
warm  water,  or  of  milk  and  water,  have  been 
injected  aa  a  form  of  internal  fomentation. 

6.  ITuteifflit  Snemata.~-In  cases  of  ex- 
haustion, enemata  of  peptonised  milk,  beef- 
»a  and  eggs  beaten  up  are  used.  About 


four,  or  six  ounoes  should  be  given  at  once 
by  means  of  an  indiarubber  bottle  with  an 
elastic-gum  rectum  tube.  When  properly 
given,  they  will  remain  and  be  absorbed. 
Should  the  rectum  become  irritable,  the  irri- 
tability may  be  often  lessened  by  adding  a 
few  drops  of  laudanum  to  each  enema.  A 
solution  of  defibrinated  blood,  in  its  recent 
or  dried  form,  has  been  recommended  as  a 
material  for  nutrient  enemata  {aee  paper  by 
Dr.  Sansom  on  Supplementary  Alimentation, 
Lancet,  1881,  vol.  L  p.  288).  The  digestion 
and  araimilation  of  nutrient  enemata  may 
be  fitcilitated  by  the  addition  of  preparations 
of  pancreatin  and  pepsin.  See  Peftonibed 
Foon. 

Injections  of  brandy  and  water,  or  beef-tea 
and  brandy,  have  been  given  with  benefit  in 
prostration  from  uterine  hsemorrhage  or 
other  causes. 

6.  Sedative  Enemata.— These  are  often 
employed  in  painful  afiections  of  the  rec- 
tum and  bladder.  The  enema  opii  is 
very  useful.  In  spasm  of  the  bowels  and 
in  hernia  the  enema  tabaci  has  been  re- 
sorted to>  but  it  must  be  used  with  caution, 
as  it  may  produce  fiimtness  and.  collapse. 

7.  PurgatiTe  Bnemata.— These  are 
used  to  OTereome  constipation.  For  thu 
purpose— in  the  case  of  an  adult — from  one 
ttf  two  pints  of  fluid  most  be  slowly  pumped 
into  the  boweL  When  the  prooess  is  con< 
ducted  gradually,  stopping  occasionally  and 
makii^  pressure  on  the  anus  if  the  injection 
threaten  to  come  away,  as  much  as  four  or 
five  pints  can  be  got  into  the  bowel.  The 
injection  shoidd  be  retained  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, as  thus  a  complete  evacuation  is  en- 
sured. As  a  general  rule,  about  a  pint  of 
liquid  is  enough  for  an  adult ;  for  an  infiant 
an  ounce ;  for  a  child  of  four  years,  four  to 
sis  ounces. 

Composition.— SoA-p  and  water,  gruel  with 
olive-oil,  caetor-oil,  and  sometunes  oil  alone, 
may  be  used.  The  enema  magnesii  snlphatis 
is  an  efficient  purgative.  Enema  aloes  is  also 
valuable. 

Glycerine  is  now  used  in  cases  of  defec- 
tive action  of  the  bowels.  From  one  to  two 
drachms  are  injected  by  a  suitable  syringe 
into  the  rectum,  and  in  from  five  to  thirty 
minutes  action  of  the  bowels  will  follow. 
There  is  often  more  or  less  straining,  with 
expulsion  of  flatus ;  and,  if  the  quantity  used 
be  too  large,  violent  and  epasmodio  action 
may  result. 

Glycerine  suppositories  have  been  added  to 
the  Pharmacopceia.  Their  action  is  attended 
with  less  spasm  than  is  that  of  the  fluid  in- 
jection.   The  glycerine  acts  as  a  stimulant 
and  irritant  to  the  rectum ;  for  while  some 
amount  of  bnming  is  felt,  a  thermometer 
I  shows  increased  temperature  in  the  rectum. 
,  Where  the  accumulation  lies  high  up  in  the 
I  intestine,  glycerine  iii^ection  has  little  or  no 
effect  in  causing  its  expulsicm. 
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In  eases  of  intestmal  obstmction  the  intro- 
dnction  of  a  large  volame  of  soap  and  water 
— with  oil,  perhaps,  added— by  means  of 
the  gravitation-tube,  may  be  had  recourse 
to  with  advantage.  Obstruction  due  to  im- 
pacted  fsees  generally  yields  to  this  method 
of  treatment,  especially  if  assisted  by  judi- 
cious massage  of  the  abdomen. 

The  gradual  injection  of  air  by  means  of  a 
bellows  and  rubber  tube,  or  a  Lund's  insuf- 
llator,  into  the  large  intestine  has  proved  a 
successful  method  of  treating  intussusception 
of  the  bowel  in  ^oung  children,  especiaUy  in 
cases  where  the  intussusception  can  be  easily 
felt  by  the  rectnm,  and  where  enemata  are  at 
once  returned.  Bee  Intestinal  Obstbuction. 

The  frequent  use  of  very  large  injections 
is  undesirable,  lest  undue  distension  result, 
«ith  weakness  and  loss  of  tonicity  in  the 
boweL  The  habitual  use  of  injections  washes 
away  the  mucus  designed  to  lubricate  the 
bowel. 

John  C.  Thobowoood. 

EiraADINE,  UFf  EE;  in  Switzer- 
land.— A  bracing  mountain  climate.  Eleva- 
tion of  valley  6,000  to  6.000  feet.  Season, 
June  to  September.  Some  places  are  also 
open  during  the  winter.  See  ClwaTk,  Treat- 
ment of  Disease  by. 

SNGHIEir,  in  France.  —  Sulphur 
waters.   See  Mimkbal  Watebs. 

ENOIiISH  CHOIiSBA.— A  synonym 
for  Bimide  cholera  or  choleraic  diarrhoea.  See 
Choleeaic  Diabbhcea. 

ENOOItCI-EUENT.  —  Overloading  of 
the  vessels,  or  of  the  heart,  with  blood.  A 
synonym  for  congestion.  See  Cibcdlation, 
Disorders  oL 

EKTE&AIjGIA  {ivrtpov,  the  intestine ; 
snd  oXyoc,  pain).~SYKON. :  Enterodynia  ; 
Neuralgia  mcienteriea  vel  mesaraica ;  Colio. 

The  terms  eiiteral<;ia  and  colic — generally 
reiitiirded  as  synonymous — include  all  forms 
and  de<^ees  of  paroxysmal  intestinal  pain  in 
cases  where  there  is  no  febrile  disturbance. 
Enteralgia,  implying  more  especially  the 
neuralgic  nature  of  the  sensori-motor  dis- 
turbance, is  sometimes  preferred,  as  by  those 
who  hold  that  colic  proper— of  which  lead- 
cobc  is  a  typical  example,  as  distinguished 
from  symptomatic  colicky  pains — is  a  vis- 
ceral neuralgia.  It  is  lUcewise-  frequently 
apphed  to  colic  occurring  in  the  neurotic — 
in  whom  there  is  not  uncommonly  a  record 
of  other  forms  of  neuralgia  in  the  individual 
or  family  history — tlie  asthenic,  the  antpmic, 
or  the  gouty,  even  when  there  is  a  local 
emting  cause,  such  as  datus,  retained  fieces, 
Ac;  and  to  conditions  in  which  pain  pre- 
dominates over  spasm.  The  clinical  features 
of  enteralgia  are,  however,  as  a  rule,  indistin- 
goishable  from  those  of  colic.  A  similar  local 
disturbance— pain  either  sudden  and  sharp 


or  gradual  and  dull,  either  about  the  umbili* 

CHS  or  in  the  right  iliac  region — according  to 
its  intensity,  is  reflected  by  the  nerves  to  the 
heart  and  the  peripheral  arteries.  The  action 
of  the  former  becomes  slow  and  feeble,  anu 
the  latter  contract ;  hence  arising  the  small, 
infrequent,  tense  pulse,  the  cool  pale  skin, 
and  the  other  signs  of  collapse  which  mark 
the  distant  effects  of  colic.  And,  as  in  this 
disorder,  the  termination  of  the  attack  may 
be  sudden,  perhaps  following  the  expulsion 
of  flatus  or  feeccs — a  free  perspiration,  a 
copious  flow  of  pale  urine,  the  menstrual  or 
lochial  or  other  discharge,  or  a  fit  of  the 
gout.  Asarule,  the  more  severe  the  paroxysm 
the  shorter  will  be  its  duration.  The  exciting 
cause  is  not  uncommonly  a  chill  <wet  feet, 
&o.),  or  mental  over-strain  and  worry.  Per- 
sistent enteralgia  is  now  and  then  indicative 
of  spinal  disease,  such  as  caries. 

TBKATMEirr. — ^The  main  indications  in  the 
treatment  of  enteralgia  are  to  endeavour  to 
remove  any  cause  of  the  pain :  to  administer 
opium  or  belladonna  by  the  mouth  or  rec- 
tum, or  subcutaneous  morphine,  and  to  apply 
hot  fomentations,  with  laudanum  and  turpen- 
tine, for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  {aee  Colic, 
Intestinal)  ;  and,  during  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  seizures,  to  restore  the  nutrition 
and  tone  of  the  nervous  system,  and  improve 
the  general  health.  Among  medicines,  courses 
of  the  hy^phosphites,  belladimnai  quinine, 
and  arsemc  may  be  found  most  useful. 

Geobob  Oliver. 

BITTEBIC  FEVEB — A  synonym  for 
typhoid  fever.   See  TnaoxD  Feveb. 

ENTERITIS  (tmpov,  the  bowel).— In- 
flammation of  the  intestioes.  See  Intestines, 
Diseases  at 

ENTEBOCEI^  (?in-rpoy.  the  bowel ;  and 

KijXij,  a  timaour).— A  hernia  containing  a  por- 
tion of  bowel.    See  Hernia. 

ENTOPHYTE  («Woc,withui;  and  ^wdv, 
a  plant). — A  plant  parasitic  in  any  part  of  the 
body.  Entophyiic  dtaeaaet  are  diseases 
that  are  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  growth 
of  such  plants,  as,  for  example,  fungus-foot. 
See  FuMaus-DiSEASE  of  Inuia. 

EITTOZOA  {ivTQs,  within  ;  and  (Siov,  an 
animal). 

Man,  in  common  with  other  animals,  ver- 
tebrate and  in^'ertebnite,  is  liable  to  entertain 
various  forms  of  ento/oa.  In  comparison 
with  other  vertebrates,  e^■en  with  members 
of  his  own  order.  Primates,  the  number 
known  to  infest  man  is  Bintmlarly  small. 
This  is  attributable  in  a  large  measure  to 
the  fact  that  liis  food  is  submitted  to  the 
process  of  cooking.  The  various  entozoa 
found  in  the  hiunan  subject  are  truly  para- 
sitic, and  not  examples  of  commensaUEm. 
A  paraeite  inhabits  a  living  organism,  and 
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obtains  noarisbnient  from  its  body.  In  ' 
commemaliam  creatures  live  within  the 
bodies  of  larger  animals,  like  parasites,  but 
((hare  its  food,  or  live  upon  the  refuse  of  its 
body  instead  of  the  Juices  and  tissues  of  the 
bost.  The  more  important  entozoa  found  in' 
man  are: — 

I.  Cettoda,  Tapeworms. 
11.  Trematoda,  Flukes. 

III.  Neniafoda,  Bound-worms. 

IV.  Qregarinidee,  FsorospemU. 
V.  Shizopoda,  Amceba  coU. 

I.  Cestoda,  or  Tapeworms  {Kturot,  a 
girdle). — Fr.  <Je»toide»,  Tinia;  Ger.  Band' 
vmrm. 

Varieties ; — 

a.  Tania  toUum. 

b.  Ttenia  mediocanellata  vel  taginata. 

c.  Tcenia  botkrioccpkalut  laius. 

d.  Ttsnia  cueumerina  vel  elUptica. 
0.  Ttenia  nana. 

/.  Ttenia  eehinoeoeetu, 

a.  Ttenia  tolium. — This  worm  when  fully 
developed  may  attain  a  length  of  2  to  8 
feet.  The  vertex  or  head,  about  the  si^e 
of  a  small  pinhead,  is  furnished  with  four 
suckers,  a  roateUum,  and  twenty-six  hooklets 
(fig.  84).  A  narrow  neok  sneoeeds  the  head, 
and  at  a  short  distance  the  se^ents  begin 
to  be  visible.  At  first  their  breadth  exceed 
their  length ;  but  farther  from  the  head  they 
lengthen,  until  the  mature  segments  are 
reached.  These  average  12  mm.  in  length 
and  6  mm.  in  width. 

Each  mature  se^^ent  contains  male  and 
female  generative  organs.  The  genital  open- 
ings are  at  the  sides  of  the  segments  near 
the  middle :  the  ovary  presents  seven  to 
ten  branches,  each  ending  in  a  dendritic 
manner  (tig.  8G). 

T.  solium  inhabits  the  small  intestine  of 
cian,  and  is  acquired  by  eating  pork.  Infec- 
tion takes  place  in  the  foUowmg  manner: 
The  eggs,  either  free  or  contained  in  the 
segments  (proglottides),  are  evacuated  from 
the  host,  and  are  conveyed  either  by  means 
of  food  or  drtnkinK-water  into  the  body  of  a 
pig  or  other  animal.  AVhen  the  eggs  reach  the 
stomach  of  the  pig  the  capsule  is  dissolved, 
and  the  liberated  embryo  makes  its  way  into 
the  wall  of  the  intestines  or  is  carried  by  the 
blood-current  into  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  young  tapeworm,  when  it  emergea  from 
the  egg,  possesses  six  hooklets,  and  is  known 
as  the  '  six-hooked  embryo.'  After  settling 
in  the  tissues  it  becomes  metamorphosed,  and 
is  now  furnished  with  a  head  and  becomes 
enveloped  by  a  membrane.  In  tliis  condition 
it  is  known  as  a  '  measle  '  or  Cysticercus  eel- 
lulo8<e (ji[i^47Ttr,abladdcr;  and xfpKor,ataiI)  (fig. 
82).  Fork  containing  the  oysticercua  is  said  to 
be '  measted.'  The  cysticerci  are  destroyed  by 
thorough  cooking,  either  by  boiling  or  the 
more  satisfactory  process  of  roasting.  When 
a  cysticercus  is  introduced  into  the  intestine, 


the  head  (scolex)  fixes  itself  into  the  maeoiis 
membrane,  the  cyst-membrane  is  dissolveil, 
a  chain  of  segments  or  proglottides  develop, 
and  a  tapeworm  is  the  result. 

The  cysticercus  occurs  also  in  man.  aud  is 
probably  due  to  the  introduction  erf  the  eggs 
of  T.  solium  into  the 
stomach.  Cysticerci 
have  been  found  in  the 
aqueous  and  vitreous 
chambers  of  the  eye, 
in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  and  in  muscles. 
When  encysted  they 
retain  their  vitality  for 
many  years.  The  pre- 
sence of  these  small 
bodies  exciteslocal  irri- 
tation, inducing  inflam- 
matory thickening.  In 
muscles  and  intermus- 
cular tissue  they  ncca- 
sionallycause  swellings 
resembling  tumours.  In  the  brain,  when 
numerous,  they  induce  fatal  results.  A  few 
may  exist  in  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum 
without  producing  any  obvious  effect,  but 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  medulla  two 
cysticerci  have  been  known  to  cause  death. 
In  the  eye  cysticerci  have  been  detected  by 
means  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  In  this  situa- 
tion they  present  a  striking  and  characteristic 
appearance. 

b.  Ttenia  mediocanellata  vel  aoffin-ata, — 
This  tapeworm  differs  from  T.  solium  in 
several  important  particulars.  When  fully 
developed  it  may  attain  a  length  of  4 
feet.  The  segments  are  thicker  and  wider 
than  in  T.  solium;  it  bas  no  rostellum  or 
booklets,  but  four  suckers  or  proboscides  and 


Pio.  89.  —  Cj/itiemn* 
(teUe)  cellulota,  re- 
moved from  the  hu- 
man eye  Mocken- 
ue.  X  Bdiam.  Aftei 
Allen  Thomson. 


Fio.  88. — TTnarnied  Head 
of  Tcenia  m«d^oeanel- 
lata.  X  lOdiam.  After 
G.  FritBch. 


Fio.  U.— -Anned  Head 
ot  Tania  solium. 
X  10  diam.  After 

a.  Pritscb. 


a  median  canal  (fig.  BB).  The  mature  seg* 
ments  have  a  larger  nimiber  of  uterine  diver- 
ticula, and  they  do  not  end  dendritically 
(tig.  85).  The  eysticereua  of  this  tapeworm 
infests  the  muscles  of  oxen.  The  tapeworm 
itself  is  acquired  by  man  in  consequence 
of  eatiog  underdone  beef.  In  the  accom- 
panying sketches  the  heads  and  proglottides 
of  Tcenia  solium  and  Ttenia  mediocanelUUa 
are  arranged  side  by  side  for  comparison. 
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e.  Tcenia  bothrioeepJialuB  latus. — This  is 
the  largest  tapeworm  infeating  man ;  when 
mature  it  attains  a  length  of  5  to  8  feet, 
and  contains  two,  three,  and  even  four 


Fio.  85.— Proglottis  of 
Tisnia  maaxocanet- 
lata.  X  H  diajD. 
After  O.  Fritsch. 


FiQ.  88. — Pro^lottii  of 
Tania  loltum.  x 
U  dibin.  After  Q. 
Fritsch. 


thousand  segments.  The  ntems  has  the 
form  of  a  coiled  ribbon,  and  the  genital  open- 
ing is  near  the  middle  of  the  ventral  surface. 

This  worm  lives  in  the  small  intestine,  and 
is  met  with  mainly  in  Switzerland  and  north- 
eastern Europe.  It  has  been  reported  as 
occurring  in  Ireland. 

It  has  long  been  suspected  that  fish  were 
the  int«rmediate  host  of  this  cestode,  and 
Braun  haH  demonstrated  its  occurrence  In 
the  larval  stage  in  the  muscles  and  viscera 
of  pilie,  trout,  and  turbot. 

d,  Tesnia  cucumerina  vel  elliptica, — This 
is  a  small  tapeworm,  common  in  cats  and 
dogs,  rarely  found  in  man.  It  has  a  rostellum 
and  about  sixty  booklets  arranged  in  four 
irregular  rows.  The  intermediate  host  is  the 
dog-louse,  TrichodectcB  canis.  This  fact  ex- 
plains the  large  number  of  ttenia  found  in 
dogs  not  cleanly  kept.  The  lice  worry  the 
dog,  and  it  licks  the  irritated  parts,  and  thus 
takes  the  lice  with  the  oysticerci  into  the 
alimentary  canal.  Stroking  dogs,  or  receiving 
their  lingual  caresses,  is  probably  the  means 
by  which  man  is  infected.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  children  have  furnished  nearly  all  the 
specimens  of  this  worm  which  have  been 
reported  in  the  human  snbject. 

e.  T tenia  nana. — This  is  a  small  tapeworm. 
The  head  has  four  suckers,  a  rostellum,  and 
circlet  of  twenty-two  to  twenty-eight  hook- 
lets.  Bilhorz  found  it  in  great  numbers  in 
the  duodenum  of  a  boy  in  Egypt.  It  is  very 
rarely  entertained  in  the  alimentary  canal  of 
man. 

Sthptous. — The  presence  of  tapeworms 
is  indicated  by  a  great  variety  of  symp- 
toms. Among  the  more  important  may  be 
mentioned  interference  with  the  digestive 
process,  irritability,  and  restlessness  at  night. 
Aniemia,  headache,  and  vertigo  are  not  un- 
common. Irritation  about  the  anus  is  some- 
times a  source  of  annoyance.    Reilex  pheno- 


mena, such  OB  chorea,  convulsions,  or  epilep- 
tiform seizures,  insanity,  mania,  squint,  and 
other  untoward  conditions,  have  been  known 
to  coincide  with  the  presence  of  tapeworms  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  disappear  when 
the  worms  have  been  expelled.  Many  other 
grave  phenomena  have  been  attributed  to 
tlieir  presence.  It  is  equally  true  that  hun- 
dreds of  individuals  entertain  tapeworms  and 
sutTer  no  inconvenience  in  consequence,  nay, 
even  are  unaware  of  their  guests  until  ap- 
prised of  the  fact  by  the  appearance  of  two 
or  three  feet  of  cestode  segments  passed  ^er 
anum. 

Treatment. — Many  drugs  have  been  re- 
commended, such  as  turpentine,  kousso, 
kamala,  areca-nut,  and  other  anthelmintic 
remedies.  The  late  Dr.  Cobbold,  after  a  long 
experience,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  liquid  extract  of  male  fern  is  the  most 
reliable  drug.  The  patient,  if  a^ult,  should 
take  a  dose  of  castor-oil  at  night,  a  drachm 
of  extract  early  next  morning  on  an  empty 
stomach,  to  be  followed  in  three  hours  by  a 
small  dose  of  castor-oil.  The  fragments  ol 
worms  should  be  exammed  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  head  be  expelled. 

/.  Taniti  echinococcua  and  Hydatids 
(vharls,  a  drop  of  water). — Fr.  Hydatidc ;  Ger. 
Blaaenwurm. — Teenia  echinococcus  is  espe- 
cially interesting  because  its  larval  stages 
occur  in  man  under  the  name  of  hydatid 
cysts. 

The  matture  teenia  inhabits  the  intestine 
of  dogs,  jackals,  and  wolves.    It  is  about  4 
mm.  in  length,  and  consists 
of  only  four   segments,  of  >^;V 
which  the  terminal  one  alone      ^  -^^^ 
is  mature.  Its  head  hati  four 
suckers,  a  rostellum,  and  two 
rows  of  booklets,  varying 
in  number  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-five  in  each  row. 

The  eggs  of  this  worm  are 
introduced  into  the  alimen- 
tary canal  vith  the  food,  but 
more  commonly  with  drink- 
ing-water. The  six-hooked 
embryo,  emerging  from  the 
egg,  makes  its  way  into  sur- 
rounding tissues,  and  is  fre- 
quently carried  along  by  the 
blood-current  in  the  veins  as 
an  embolus,  to  find  a  resting- 
place  in  lungs,  kidney,  liver, 
omentum,  or  brain,  and  be-  p,a,  s7.~Tania 
comes  gradually  transformed  echiitococcui. 
into  an  hydatid  cyst. 

For  the  history  of  the  early  stages  of  these 
cysts  we  are  indebted  to  the  zeal  and  indus- 
try of  Leuckart.  At  first  they  are  small 
white  dots,  with  thick,  homogeneous,  trans- 
parent capsules,  with  concentric  lamination, 
enclosing  coarsely  granular  contents  (fig.  88). 
After  the  cyst  has  been  growing  five  months, 
and  has  attained  a  diameter  of  half  an  inch. 
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echinocoeous-heads  begin  to  bud  from  its 
walls.  Each  of  these  heads,  when  fully 
formed,  is  about  0*8  mm.  in  length  when 
fully  distended,  and  represents  the  head  and 
neck  of  an  adult  echinococeus  (fie.  80).  Each 
head  is  furnished  with  four  suckers  and  an 
umod  rostellum,  the  hooklets  of  which  are 


Pto.  88.— Hydatid  of  foor   Fiq.  89.— The  ao-caHed 
growth,  showing      Echinococcua  head, 
eotoeyet  *nd  endocy st.      showing  books,  sack- 
X  60.   After  Leackaxt.        era,  ciliB,aiidcorpaB- 
cl«8.     X  360  diam. 
After  Hnxle;. 

very  nnall.   Knmerous  calcareous  particles 

are  lodged  in  its  parenchyma.  The  roetellum 
with  its  hooks  and  suckers  can  be  retracted 
and  extended.  In  examining  such  specimens 
imder  the  microscope  it  is  usual  to  find  them 
in  the  inverted  or  retracted  condition  shown 
in  fig.  40.  The  heads  or  scolices  are  formed 
within  brood-capsules,  and  Leuckart  empha- 
tically states  that  they  are  throughout  life 


Pio.  40. — Group  of  Echirococci,  with  their  hook- 
crowns  inverted.    K  160  diun.    After  Bask. 


directly  continuous  with  each  other  by  means 
of  the  parenchyma  of  the  main  cyst,  and 
cannot  roam  about  the  cavity  and  retain 
their  vitality.  The  walls  of  hydatids  consist 
of  two  lavers,  an  outer  or  cuticular  and  an 
inner  layer  or  parenchyma.  The  cuticular 
kyer  is  hif;lily  elastic  and  curls  up  when 
divided  ;  the  pnrenchyma  consists  of  granular 
matter,  cells,  and  muscle-fibre.    The  brood- 


capsules  are  developed  from  the  parenchyma; 
each  brood-capsule,  like  the  parent-cyst,  has 
two  layers,  an  outer  parenchymatous  and  an 
inner  cuticular,  thus  reversing  the  conditions 
of  the  mother-cyst.  Leuckart  maintains  that 
,  the  scolices  bud.  from  the  outer  wall  of  the 
capsule;  but  when  fuUj  developed  invaginate, 
so  that  what  was  formerly  the  int|mu  cuti- 
cular surface  of  the  head  now  becomes 
external.  This  view  requires  confirmation. 
The  mother-cyst  grows  larger  as  fresh  brood- 
capsules  are  formed.  Every  echinocoocns 
cyst  does  not  develop  brood-capsules,  and  may 
attain  a  large  size  yet  remain  sterile.  The 
presence  of  the  cyst  irritates  the  surrounding 
structures,  and  leads  to  the  formation  of  a 
spurious  napsnle  of  fibrous  tissue,  sometimes 
of  great  thickness  and  usually  very  vascular. 
The  brood-capsules,  with  their  contained 
BctJices,  occiur  in  clusters ;  each  capsule  is  of 
the  size  of  a  No.  5  shot.  Occasionally  the 
capsules  become  much  larger  and  form 
internal  daughter-cysts  attaining  in  some 
specimens  the  size  of  a  Tangerine  orange. 
Such  daughter-cysts  may  develop  cysts  of 
their  own,  or  granddaughter-cysts.  When 
endogenous  daughter-cysts  are  present,  the 
mother-cyst  is,  as  a  rule,  of  very  large  size, 
and  contains  as  many  as  two  or  three  thousand 
daughter-cysts  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to 
an  orange.  OccasiontJly,  we  find  in  echino- 
coccus  cysts  occurring  in  cattle,  that  daughter- 
cysts  aire  formed  from  the  cuticle  and  protrude 
beyond  the  external  wall  of  the  parent-cyst, 
and  form  brood -capsules.  A  few  examples 
of  this  condition  have  been  reported  in  the 
human  subject. 

Eehinoeoeeua  mtdlUocularu  ia  m  variety 
of  hydatid,  which  has  been  described  as 
affecting  the  liver.  It  fonns  a  hard  tumour 
made  up  of  alveoli,  separated  by  fibrous 
tissue.  The  alveoli  are  filled  witli  ^atinous 
transparent  mAterial,  stained  at  tmnes  with 
bile.  Such  specimens  were  formerly  described 
as  colloid  cancer  of  the  liver,  iintil  Virchow 
pointed  out  that  they  were  oompoeed  of 
echinococcns  cysts,  and  occasionally  con- 
tained scolices.  Nearly  all  the  reported 
cases  have  occurred  in  South  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  The  true  nature  of  this  form 
requires  elucidation.  The  recognition  of  E. 
multUocularia  is  rendered  more  diflicult  by 
the  circumstance  that  they  sometimes  ulcer- 
ate. This  condition  may  easily  be  confounded 
with  actinomycosis  of  the  liver. 

Anatouicai.  Cbaracters  in  Max.— The 
human  body  frequently  contains  echinococcus 
cysts;  there  is  scarcely  an  organ  in  which 
it  has  not  been  found,  even  in  the  medullary 
cavities  of  hones.  like  the  cysticercua  cel- 
Itilostx,  the  embryo  of  T.  eehinoeoeeua  has 
its  favoiuite  situations :  the  former  selects 
chiefly  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue 
and  Drain,  the  latter  selects  mainly  the 
,  viscera,  especially  the  liver.  The  liability 
I  of  organs  to  entertain  hydatids  may  be  in- 
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forred  from  Neisser'B  tables  as  quoted  by 
Lenckart.  They  are  based  upon  an  analyeis 
of  986  cases  :  Liver,  451 ;  lun^s  and  pleura, 
B4;  kidney,  80;  brain,  G8;  muscles,  dermis, 
and  orbit,  72 ;  spmal  cord,  Itt ;  pelvis,  86 ; 
circulatory  organs,  29 ;  spleen  and  bones,  28, 
and  so  on.  This  table  is  onl^  useful  as  show- 
ing the  greater  liability  of  viscera  to  harbour 
this  parasite.  In  the  bones,  eye,  orbit, 
mamma,  thyroid  body,  and  heart  it  is  of 
extremely  rare  occurrence. 

It  is  strange  that,  though  the  liver  is  such 
a  favourite  viscus  for  hydatids,  it  is  rare  to 
find  more  than  one  cyst  present  in  this 
organ  at  the  same  time  in  the  human  subject ; 
yet  in  swine  they  are  frequently  multiple. 
In  man,  one  large  cyst  may  be  lodged  in  the 
Uver,  and  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  a  hundred 
occupy  the  omentum,  mesentery,  &c.  This 
condition  is,  however,  very  uncommon. 

Syuptoms. — The  danger  caused  by  these 
cj'sts  arises  mainly  mm  the  mechanical 
pressure  they  exercise  on  surrounding  parts. 
Thus,  in  the  brain  or  heart,  a  cyst  the  size  of 
a  hazel-nut  gives  rise  to  serious  disturbance, 
but  one  as  large  as  a  man's  head  is  olten 
tolerated  in  the  liver  or  pelvis.  These  cysts 
are  often  found  poat  mortem  when  their 
presence  had  never  been  suspected  during 
life,  although  they  attained  goodly  propor> 
tions.  The  parasite  may  die  early  in  its 
career,  and  the  cyst-wall  calcify ;  hydatid 
membranes  seem  very  prone  to  this  change, 
the  calcareous  matter  resembling  very  old 
dried  mortar.  Hydatid  cysts  cause  death  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  In  the  brain  they  simulate 
cerebral  tumour,  and  induce  death  early, 
esjiecially  when  growing  near  the  bnlb.  In 
the  spinal  cord  they  produce  paraplegia.  In 
the  hver  they  may  be  accidentally  ruptured, 
and  cause  death  in  a  few  hours  from  shock 
and  hfemorrhage  combined,  or,  later,  from 
peritonitis.  In  some  instances,  after  injury 
or  meddlesome  tapping,  suppuration  takes 
place  with  septic  troubles,  which  the  forma- 
tion of  pus  entails.  Liver  cysts  may  per- 
forste  the  diaphragm,  and  rupture  into  the 
pleura,  or  communicate  with  the  lung  and  its 
bronchi.  Occasionally  they  open  into  stomach 
or  bowel,  the  scoUces  being  discharged  per 
anum.  They  have  been  known  to  rupture 
into  the  bile-passages,  the  transit  of  the 
Rcolices  causing  biliary  colic.  Among  the 
rarer  sites  of  rapture  may  be  mentioned  the 
pericardium,  vena  cava  inferior,  or  through 
the  parietes  of  abdomen  or  thorax. 

In  the  lung  pressure  upon  the  air-cells 
or  bronchi  may  cause  gangrene  and  other 
troubles  which  follow  bronchial  obstruction. 
Hydatid  cysts  of  the  thyroid  body  are  very 
rare ;  ^hey  usually  rupture  into  the  trachea 
and  cause  death  by  suffocation. 

DuoNoais. — The  diagnosis  of  hydatid  cysts, 
in  organs  other  than  the  liver,  is  attended 
with  very  great  difficulty ;  and  as  these  cysts 
frequently  appear  at  pott'tnortem  examina- 


I  tions  and  astonish  the  physicians,  so  are  they 

'  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  surprise  to 
enterprising  surgeons.  In  the  hver  a  hydatid 
cyst  may  be  suspected  when  a  tumour  can  be 

I  made  out  imaccompanied  by  pain,  cachexia, 
high  temperature,  or  wasting. 

The  conditions  most  likely  to  be  confounded 
with  hydatid  cysts  in  tiie  liver  ore  abscess,  dis- 

'  tended  gall-bladder,  effusion  in  the  right 
pleura,  anenr^'sm  of  the  abdominal  aorta  or 

I  hepatic  artery,  cancer  of  the  hver,  renal  cyscs, 
dilated  stomach,  pancreatic  cyst,  ovarian 
tumours,  and  dropsy  due  to  closure  of  \V'in- 
slow's  foramen.    See  Liteb,  Hydatid  Dis- 

I  ease  of. 

It  is  not  wise  to  rely  on  the  fact  that  the 
patient  has  Uved  among  dogs  or  in  a  pastoral 
'  country.  Individuals  wlio  have  never  kept 
or  hved  with  dogs  often  develop  hydatids. 

When  an  abdominal  or  thoracic  tumour  is 
suspected  to  be  a  hydatid  cyst  (these  are  the 
situations  in  which  physicians  are  most  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  diagnose  them),  tlie 
nature  of  the  swelling  should  be  ascertained 
by  puncturing  it  with  a  trocar,  and  drawing 
off  some  of  the  fluid.  The  characters  which 
determine  its  eohinococcus  nature  are  the 
following : — 

The  6uid  is  limpid,  colourless  (occasionally 
bile-stained  when  growing  in  the  liver),  and 
in  specific  gravity  varies  from  1009  to  1015. 
Free  from  albumen,  it  contains  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  is  said  to  furnish  traces  of 
succinic  acid,  leuciu  and  tyrosin.  The  three 
last  are  present  in  quantities  too  small  to 
be  of  any  clinical  value.  The  most  positive 
signs  are  the  presence  of  brood-capsules,  sco- 
lices,  booklets,  or  the  gelatinous,  trembling, 
laminated  membrane  which  forms  the  true 
wall  of  the  cyst,  and  is  in  itself  absolutely 
peculiar  to  hydatids. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  hydatid 
cysts  are  occasionally  sterile— that  is,  they 
I  contain  no  brood -capsules  and  furnish  no 
hooklets.  Such  cysts  frequently  attain  a 
large  size,  and  seem  to  occur  most  frequently 
in  the  pelvis ;  they  are  as  a  rule  mistaken  for 
other  forms  of  cypts. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  hydatid 
cysts  is  entirely  surgical.  In  such  on  organ 
as  the  liver  the  cyst  should  be  freely  opened, 
and  its  edges  stitched  to  the  sides  of  the  in- 
cision and  drained.  The  w^alls  collapse,  the 
cyst-membrane  comes  away  during  the  ope- 
ration, or  is  subseqiiently  discharged  piece- 
meal.   The  cavity  tnen  slowly  granulates. 

When  hydatids  are  lodged  in  the  omentum 
they  are  easily  removed  by  abdominal  sec- 
tion. When  deeply  placed  in  the  pelvis  they 
may  be  situated  between  the  bladder  and  the 
rectum  in  ihe  male,  or  burrow  between  the 
layers  of  the  broad  ligament  in  the  female. 
These  ore  better  treated  by  incision  and 
drainage.  Hydatid  cysts  have  many  times 
been  recorded  in  the  kidney,  but  it  is  very 
I  unusual  for  them  to  exceed  the  dimensions  of 
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an  orange.  Tliey  exhibit  a  marked  tendency 
to  discharge  into  the  renal  pelvis,  the  vesi-  - 
olw  eBcapin^;  by  way  of  the  urethra.  Should 
the  cyst  attain  such  proportiontt  as  to  give 
rise  to  a  palpable  tumour,  it  should  be  ex- 
plored by  a  lumbar  incision,  and  treated  in 
the  way  recommended  fur  the  liver.  Such 
cysts  arising  in  the  kidney  have  been  known 
to  open  into  the  lung,  into  the  stomach,  or 
communicate  with  the  intestine.  Intra-tho- 
rucic  hydatids  are  best  treated  on  the  same 
surgical  lines  as  empyema.  In  the  subcutane- 
ous tissues  and  orbit  they  are  rarely  diagnosed 
— indeed,  these  cysts  in  such  situations  can 
only  be  suspected ;  the  suspicion  is  confirmed 
when  the  vesicles  or  portions  of  membranes  j 
escape  during  removal  of  the  tumour.  Intra- 
cranial hydatids  have  in  Sydney,  Australia, 
been  suecessfnlly  submitted  to  surgical  pro-  1 
eedure.  It  is  certain  that  no  tumour  or  cyst 
connected  with  the  brain  offers  a  more  favour*  | 
able  prospect  to  surgeons  than  a  hydatid 
cyst  connected  with  the  cerebral  cortex. 

II.  Trematoda,  or  Flukes  (rpnua,  a 
hole). — Fr.  Trematodea ;  Ger.  Trematoden ; 
Sattgtviirmer. — These  forms  have  only  one 
opening  to  the  digestive  cavity. 

Varieties  : — 

a.  Distoma  hepatieum, 

h.  Distoma  laneeolatum. 

0.  Distoma  heematohium  vel  Bilhareia 

kamatohia. 
d.  Distoma  Ringeri.-~8ee  p.  260. 

a.,  6.  The  6rst  two  are  rarely  seen,  though 
they  are  common  enough  in  the  biliary  pas- 
sages of  sheep  and  oxen.  They  are  vulgarly 
known  as  flukes,  and  are  the  cause  of  the 
destructive  disease  known  as  '  the  rot '  of 
sheep.  When  flukes,  with  the  excejition  of 
the  Bilknrzia  kismatobia,  occur  in  man, 
they  occupy  the  biliary  passages,  but  are 
usually  present  in  such  limited  number  as  to 
rarely  cause  any  serious  disturbance  of  health. 

e.  Bilkarzia  htematobia,  or  Distoma  heema- 
tohium, unlike  other  forms  of  flukes,  has  the 
sexes  distinct.  The  male  is  12-14  mm.  long, 
and  has  a  flattened  body,  which,  at  its  posterior 
part,  is  rolled  into  a  kind  of  tube,  constituting 
the  gynfecophorio  canal.  The  female  is  almost 
cylindrical  in  form,andl6-19  mm.  long,  being 
lodged  within  the  gyntecoj^oric  canal  (6g.  41). 
The  mature  worms  live  in  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  portal,  splenic,  mesenteric,  vesical,  and 
hemorrhoidal  veins  of  men  and  monkeys. 
The  ova  pass  into  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bladder  and  intestine,  probably  escaping 
as  a  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  small 
vessels.  Occasionally  the  ova  may  be  found 
in  the  ureter  and  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 
The  ova.  often  present  in  great  numbers,  are 
furnished  with  either  a  terminal  or  a  lateral 
spine.  Dr.  Zancarol  says  that  ova  with  a 
lateral  spine  occur  in  the  intestine;  those 
with  the  terminal  spine  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bladder.   The  use  of  this  ap- 


pendage has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained (6g.  42).   See  Appendix. 

The  Bilkarzia  is  common  in  Egypt,  AbyB* 
ania,  the  Cape,  and  NataL   The  oercario,  as 


Pro.  il.  —  BahaTHa  Pio.  42.— Ovum  ol 

hantatobia,     male  Bilhartia  Kama- 

and  femalQ  seniall^  tohia  with  ocm- 

combined.     Magm-  tuned  embryo 

fiud.  After  Xlia^n-  vtd  free  urcode- 

meialer.  granules,    x  !234 

diam.  Original. 

the  larval  forms  are  termed,  aboand  in  rivers 
and  canals,  and  are  especially  common  in  the 
Nile.  When  taken  mto  the  alimentary  canal 
the  cercoria  quickly  work  their  way  into  the 
mucous  membranes,  gain  access  to  blood- 
vessels (veins), anddevelop  mto  mature  flukes. 

Symptoms. — When  lodged  in  the  intestines 
they  give  rise  to  dysentery ;  in  the  bladder 
and  ureters,  to  cystitis,  htematuria,  and 
vesical  calculus.  The  hsemorrhage  caused 
by  their  presence  in  the  genito-urinary  tract 
is  known  as  'endemic  hiematuria.'  The 
eggs,  whilst  still  within  their  host,  may  de- 
velop ciliated  embryos.  The  disease  may 
be  suspected  when  hiematuria  occurs  in 
persons  coming  from  countries  where  the 
BilharHa  abounds:  the  diagnosis  is  con- 
firmed by  finding  under  the  microscope  the 
ova  embedded  in  fragments  and  slureds  of 
mucous  membrane  passed  with  the  urine. 

Teeatment. — Means  must  be  taken  to 
allay  the  vesical  irritation  by  such  remedies 
as  buchu,  uva  ursi,  hyoscyamus,  and  the  like. 
No  remedy  is  known  that  acts  as  a  parasiti- 
cide to  the  Bilkarzia.  It  is  wise  to  remove 
the  patient,  if  possible,  from  an  infected 
locality.  Cure  is  likely  to  be  protracted,  and 
as  yet  we  are  ignorant  of  the  duration  of  hfe 
of  the  fluke. 

III.  Kematodaf  or  Round-worms 
{vijiia,  a  thread).— Fr.  Nimato'ideii  Ger. 

Fadcmvilrmer. 
Varieties : — 

a.  Ascaris  lumhricoides. 

b.  Oxyurit  vermicularit. 
e.  Trichocephalua  dispar. 

d.  Ankifloatoma  duodineU». 

e.  Filaria  medinensia. 

f.  Trichina  spiralis. 

g.  Filaria  tangaini*  Aomtnti. 
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Host  of  these  inhabit  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  when  restricted  to  this  region  rarely  give 
riee  to  dangerous  symptoms,  unless  they  be 
very  numerous ;  but  they  are 
apt  to  migrate  and  invade  other 
organs,  and  thus  give  rise  to 
dangerous  and  ottea  disastrom 
resultt;. 

a.  Aacaria  Ivmbricoid^t. — 
This,  the  common  round  or 
maw-worm,  is  of  cylindrical 
shape,  pointed  at  each  end, 
and  of  a  light  brown  colour. 
The  female,  as  is  usual  among 
nematodes,  exceeds  the  male 
in  size.  The  length  of  the 
female  varies  from  25  to  40 
em.  The  male  is  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  two  chitin- 
ous  spines  near  the  caudal  end 
of  the  body  (fig.  48).  This 
extremity  la  also  bent  and 
hook-like.  The  spines  indicate 
the  male  genital  orifice.  In 
the  female  the  genital  pore  is 
situated  near  the  middle  of 
the  body.  The  ova  are  very 
numerous ;  when  mature  they 
possess  a  double  shell  sur- 
rounded by  an  albuminous 
coating,  have  considerable 
power  of  resistance,  and  are 
not  killed  by  drying  or  freezing. 

The  lifis-history  of  the  worm 
is  not  fully  known,  and  we  are 
ignorant  of  its  intermediate 
host.  Dr.  Cobbold  was  of 
opinion  that  it  did  not  require 
OD6,  but  that  the  eggs  develop 
in  water. 

This  worm  lives  chiefly  in 
the  small  intestine,  but  may 
wander  into  the  stomach,  and 
even  pass  np  the  cesophagus 
and  be  dischai^^  through  the 
mouth.   An  cucaria  has  been 
hnown  to  creep  into  the  bile- 
duct  and  cause  jaundice.  In 
oases  of  perforation  of  the  in- 
testine in  fatal  cases  of  typhoid 
fever,  these  worms  have  been 
foond  lodged  in  the  aperture. 
We  must  not  conclude  from 
this  that  the  worm  caused  the 
perforation ;  it  is  more  reason- 
able to  believe  that  when  the 
Fio.  46.~A»ca-  aeoident  ham»ened  the  ascaris 
Tw     lumfcrt-         passively  lodged  in  the 
coidet;  male,         ■'^     ,    ■•'     .if        ,  , 
with  wrerled  opening  diuing  the  outward 
^icalm.  Nat.  rush  of  the  fluid  contents  of 
■■■e(Cobbold).  the  bowel.  It  is  possible  that 
worms  may  occasionally  per- 
forate the  intestinal  wall,  and,  getting  into 
the  subserous  tissue,  give  rise  to  abscess. 
Such  cases  have  been  recorded.  The  wander- 
ing habit  of  ascarides  ts  often  fatal  to  them. 


Ai^  foreign  body  in  the  intestine  is  sure  to  ' 
attract  their  attention  and  to  form  a  sort  of 
•  worm-trap.'  Thus  they  have  been  strangled 
by  metallic  buttons,  hooks  and  eyes,  open- 
topped  thimbles  and  the  like  (Cobbold). 

Syuptohs. — It  is  unusual  for  an  individual 
to  harbour  more  than  two  or  three  round 
worms,  and  as  a  rule  they  rarely  give  rise  to 
symptoms.  When  present  in  large  numbers 
— a  condition  of  things  most  common  in  chil- 
dren— diarrh(Ba,  colic,  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
convulsions  may  occur.  Children  have  been 
known  to  pass  in  the  course  of  a  few  vears 
one  hundred  worms,  and  in  one  case  510 
worms  were  voided  by  a  child.  Generally 
the  passage  of  a  worm  by  the  anus  or  mouth 
is  the  first  and  only  indication  of  its  pre- 
sence. 

Tbeathent.— The  most  reliable  drug  is 
santonin,  in  the  form  of  a  powder;  for  chil- 
dren two  to  four  grains,  followed  by  a  saline 
purge  or  castor  oil;  for  adults  five  grains 
daily;  for  three  days  each  dose  to  he  followed 
by  castor  oil.  Among  other  useful  remedies 
we  may  mention  aloes,  scammony,  jalap, 
calomel,  kauiala,  sulphur,  and  turpentine. 

b.  Oxywrit  vermieularia 
{Thread-  or  Seat-worm).— 
The  thread-worm  is  an  in- 
habitant of  the  colon  and 
adjacent  ports  of  the  ileum. 
The  female  is  usually  about 
10  mm.  and  the  male  4  mm. 
long.  In  addition  to  its 
greater  size  the  female  has 
a  sharp-pointed  tail,  whereas 
in  the  male  it  is  blunt  and 
furnished  with  a  spioulum 
(fig.  44).  Some  behnintho- 
logists  are  of  opinion  that 
the  mature  females  inhabit 
the  colon,  whilst  the  males 
and  uiimature  females  are 
found  in  the  ileum. 

Oxyurides  are  often  present 
in  large  numbers,  and  wander 
into  the  rectum.  They  often 
cause  intense  irritation  in  the 


Fig.  H.—Oxyuri» 
varmicularu, 
female.  Highly 
mafnufied.  Al> 
tar  Leuckart. 


Pio.  48.— EggB  of  Orjf- 
■uria  vermicu  lari$,  en- 
closing tadpole-shaped 
embryos,  x  460diam. 
Original. 


neighbourhood  of  the  anus,  and  in  females 
cause  great  distress  by  creeping  into  the 
genital  passages,  especially  during  the  night. 
The  eggs  of  oxyuris  are  expelled  with  the  iceces 
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and  require  to  be  taken  into  the  Btomach 
before  they  re-develop  (fig.  45).  Pereons  re- 
infect themselves  by  scratching  the  anus, 
and  conveying  the  ova,  by  means  of  the 
Bnger'Tiails,  to  the  mouth. 

Symptohs. — Among  the  local  symptoms 
heat  and  irritation  around  the  anus  and  nose 
a'-e  common.  In  children  especially  we  often 
find  restlessness,  nervous  irritation,  choreic 
symptoms,  and  convulsions.  Signs  Buggest- 
ing  such  severe  conditions  as  meningitis  are 
by  no  means  infrequent.  The  existence  of 
thread-worms  is  easily  verified  by  admin- 
istering a  mild  purgative  and  examining  the 
fieces.  As  a  rule,  they  will  be  found  in 
considerable  numbers.  In  the  case  of 
children  the  attention  of  the  nurse  is  called 
by  finding  the  worms  on  the  sheets. 

Tbeatment. — ^Brisk  saline  purgatives  to 
expel  the  wonns,  and  extreme  eleaminess  to 
prevent  re-infection,  are  usually  all  that  is 
required.  Fruits  and  vegetables  should  be 
thoroughly  cooked.  In  adults  treatment  re- 
quires to  be  carried  out  more  vigorously,  with 
such  drugs  as  calomel,  scammony,  aloes, 
jalap,  santonin,  and  asafoetida,  in  eo^jimction 
with  enemata  of  infusion  of  quassia,  or  salt 
and  water. 

c.  Trickocephaitu  diapar,  or  Whip-worm. 
— The  male  and  female  equal  each  other  in 


Fio.  46. — Triehocephalut;  male  (a),  and  female  (b). 
Ealtirged  one-fourth. 

length ;  as  a  rule  they  average  4  to  6  mm. 
The  anterior  part  of  these  worms  is  fine  and 
thread-like,  the  posterior  is  thicker,  and  con- 
tains the  genital  organs.  In  the  male  the 
caudal  end  is  rolled  into  a  spiral ;  near  the 
extremity  it  is  fiimished  with  a  spine 
(fig.  40). 

The  trichocephalus  resides  mainly  in  the 
cecum.  The  early  stages  are  passed  in 
water  or  damp  earth.  The  worm  is  very 
oonmion  in  France :  DavEiine  calculated 
that  half  the  FarisiEUis  are  infested  by  it. 
In  England  it  is  rare.  Unless  present  in 
great  quantities  it  is  not  often  a  source  of 
trouble. 

d.  Ankylostoma  duodenale. — This  small 
worm  ia  also  known  as  Sclerostoma  duode. 
nal^,  DochmiuB,  or  Strongylua  duodenalis. 
Occasionally  it  is  referred  to  ae  the  tunnel- 
worm,  on  account  of  the  disasters  it  caused 
among  the  men  engaged  in  the  Mount  St. 
Gothard  Tunnel.  The  female  averages  twelve 
mm.  in  length,  the  male  is  slightly  smaUer. 
The  cephalic  end  is  fiimished  with  an  oral 
capsule,  which  possesses  a  cleft  covered  by 
two  ohitinous  lomellaB.   Tlie  ventral  lip  has 


ttoma  duodtm- 
ate  ;  male  (i), 
and  female  (B). 
X  s  diam. 


four  curved  teeth;  the  dorsal,  two  straight 
ones.  The  caudal  end  in  the  male  has  a 
tbree-lohed  bursa  and  two  spines  (fig.  47). 
This  vfoxm  infests  the  small 
intestine  and  bores  its  way 
into  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  effects  of  ankylo- 
stoma on  tlie  gut  are  very 
characteristic.  The  dam- 
aged spot  is  indicated  by 
a  small  ecchymosis,  with 
a  central  depressed  white 
spot,  in  which  the  head  of 
the  worm  lodged ;  oocewion- 
ally  it  may  be  found  still 
anchored  to  the  mucous 
membrane.  When  present 
in  large  nmnbers  these 
worms  produce  angmia, 
sometimes  called  Egyptian 
chlorosis.  The  Ankylo- 
stoma is  very  oommtm  in 
Egypt  and  Brazil.  One 
stage  of  the  worm  is  passed 
in  muddy  or  dirty  water; 
it  gains  access  to  the  ali- 
mentary canal  in  drinking- 
water,  and  there  attains  its 
maturity. 

Symptoms. — The  presence  of  this  worm  is 
indicated  by  the  usual  signs  of  aniemia,  viz. 
pallor  of  the  mucous  membranes,  weakneES. 
palpitation,  and  faintness.  Diarrbo^  and 
dropsical  effusions  sometimes  occur.  The 
aneemia  is  due  to  the  loss  of  blood  conse- 
quent on  the  injuries  inflicted  by  these  para- 
sites on  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

Treatment. — The  worms  should  be  eva> 
coated  by  calomel  and  santonin  combined, 
given  at  intervals  over  a  period  of  a  few 
weeks,  for  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  one 
or  two  doses  will  destroy  the  thousands  of 
helminths  lodged  in  the  intestines  in  a  severe 
example  of  this  disease.  The  Uquid  extract 
of  maJe  fern  is  a  useful  remedy.  The  patieut 
will  require  nourishing  diet,  easily  digestible 
food,  and  good  wine,  with  the  usual  tonic 
remedies. 

e.  Filaria  medinenaity  Dracunculua,  or 
Quinea-worm. — This  is  a  fine  thread-like 
worm  from  60  to  100  cm.  in  length,  and 
about  2  mm.  broad.  The  female  raoly  is 
known.  The  embryos  develop  within  the 
uterus.  The  intermediate  host  is  a  minnte 
crustacean  (Cyclops),  which  inhabits  drink- 


Fio.  4a — Filaria  madinmaia.   Bednoed  lo  |. 

ing-water.  "Within  the  cyclops  they  are  in- 
troduced into  the  human  stomach,  and  then 
migrate  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  where 
they  become  mature.  A  common  situation 
is  the  tissue  beneath  the  skin  of  the  legs  and 
feet ;  the  heel  is  a  favourite  situation. 
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Th©  worm  is  confined  to  certain  districtB 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Brazil.  It  ia  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  the  fiery  serpents  men- 
tioned in  the  Pentateuch. 

When  the  worm  first  lodges  in  the  subcu- 
taoeous  tissue  it  gives  rise  to  little  trouble ; 
as  it  grovTB  an  abscess  forms  and  gradually 
exposes  the  worm.  Treatment  consistB  in 
carefally  winding  the  worm  with  gentle 
traction  around  a  slender  stick  of  ivory,  bone, 
or  wood,  an  inch  or  so  daily,  taking  care  not 
to  break  it.  This  metliod  seems  to  have 
been  employed  of  old  by  Persian  surgeoas. 

/.  Trichina  apvraUs. — The  mature  worm 
inhabits  the  intestinal  oanal.  The  female  is 
8  nun.  long ;  the'  male  is  much  smaller,  and 
is  farther  distinguished  by  presenting  on 
the  dorsal  side  of  the  tail  two  mammillary 
protuberances,  which  are  turned  towards  the 
rentral  aspect,  and  include  between  them 
four  wart-like  nodules  (fig.  49).  The  young 
are  developed  in  the  uterus,  and  are  bom  in 
a  free  state.  The  immatuze  trichina  inhabite 


Fio.  49.— TrichxTM 

E'raliM  mogni- 
I;  male  [a), 
and  femala  (ft). 
Alter  LeuckaJ-t. 


Fio.  CO. — Portion  of  human 
muBcle,  enclosing  a  single 
oapsaled  tne&ina.  EUgbly 
magnified.  After  Leoo- 
kart. 


voluntary  muscular  fibre,  where  it  ts  usually 
coiled  into  a  spiral,  embedded  in  granular 
tisane  and  surrounded  by  a  cyst-waU,  which 
frecjuently  contains  calcareous  particles  (fig. 
SOj.  These  capsules  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  as  minute  white  specks.  Each  capsule 
Qsaally  contains  one  trichina,  but  two,  three, 
and  even  five  may  be  present 

The  relation  of  the  two  forms  is  as  follows, 
^lien  a  piece  of  muscle  containing  living 
^clmue  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  ihe  cap. 


sules  are  digested  and  the  worms  set  fSree. 
In  two  da^  and  a  half  they  become  mature, 
and  pair.  The  embryos  commence  to  be  bom 
on  the  seventh  day ;  and  the  female  may  con- 
tinue to  bring  forth  worms  for  many  days. 
The  mature  worm  lives  but  a  few  weeks,  but 
during  this  brief  life  may  bring  forth  a  thou- 
sand or  thirteen  hundred  embryos.  The 
yoimg  then  seek  for  striated  muscle-fibre, 
and  migrate  through  the  wall  of  the  intes- 
tine and  the  subperitoneal  tissue.  A  few  may 
get  into  vessels  and  are  distributed  by  the 
circiilation.  On  gaining  access  to  a  muscle 
they  penetrmto  ^e  fasciculi,  becoming  in 
about  fourteen  days  mature  musde-triclUnEe. 
In  due  course  they  become  encysted;  the 
cyst  is  siud  to  be  in  part  due  to  a  secretion 
furnished  by  tiie  trichina.  After  a  time  the 
cyst-waU  ealcifies;  should  the  trichina  die, 
the  cyst-contents  also  calcify.  The  duration 
of  life  of  the  worm  in  the  muscle  is  very 
long,  and  even  survives  for  a  time  the  death 
of  its  host.  The  trichinn  are  fonnd  most 
abundantly  in  the  intercostal  muscles,  dia- 
phragm, and  laryngeal  muscles.  In  the  limb 
muscles  they  are  less  abimdant,  and  cluster 
near  the  union  of  the  muscle  with  its  tendon. 
The  trichinffi  so  accurately  select  the  volun- 
tary muscles  that  the  pharyngeal  constrictors 
and  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus  will  lodge 
hundrads  of  them,  while  the  rest  of  the  tube 
oontama  ncme. 

Stkptokb. — HumaD  bein^  usually  acquire 
the  disease  fix>m  eating  triehmosed  pork.  The 
symptoms  may  be  divided  into  two  stages : 
the  first  consists  of  gastro-intestinal  disturb- 
ance due  to  the  intavdnction  of  the  parasite ; 
the  second  corresponds  to  the  migration  of 
the  worm,  and  is  characterised  by  muscular 
troubles  and  febrile  disturbance. 

The  gravity  of  the  symptoms  depends  upon 
the  number  of  trichhue  taken.  The  initial 
gastro-intestinal  catarrh  lasts  usually  about 
a  week.  The  second  stage  is  characterised 
by  high  fever  and  pain  in  the  limbs  and 
muscles,  often  mistakm  for  rheumatism.  The 
muscles  sometimes  swell,  become  (ndematons, 
and  occasionally  are  partially  paralysed.  In 
grave  cases  delirium  ensues,  the  limbs  be- 
come flexed  and  paralysed,  there  is  excessive 
diarrhcea,  terminating  in  death.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  second  stage  lasts  four  or  five 
weeks.  In  fatal  cases,  death  usually  occurs 
about  the  third  or  fourth  week. 

At  the  end  of  five  weeks  the  migration  is 
nsaally  complete,  and  tlie  trichinee  once  en- 
cysted give  rise  to  no  further  trouble.  That 
this  is  so  is  clear  from  the  fact  that,  in  dis- 
secting-rooms, subjects  occasionally  occur 
with  many  hundred  thousand  trichince  en- 
cysted in  the  voluntary  muscles  of  all  parts 
of  the  body,  from  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  The  diagnosis  may  sometimes  be  estab- 
lished during  life  by  an  examination  of  sus- 
pected articles  of  food,  or  by  the  detection  of 
adult  trichinte  in  the  evacuations  during  the 
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coarse  of  the  disease.  The  most  certain  plan  ' 
is  to  remove  a  fra<^ent  of  affected  muscle 
and  examine  it  under  the  microscope. 

Tbeathent. — If  it  can  be  at  once  ascer- 
tained that  trichinosed  food  has  been  taken 
into  the  stomach,  an  emetic  should  be  admin- 
istered wit  bout  delay,  followed  by  a  brisk  pur- 
gative ;  this  treatment  ahoidd  be  iniTsasa  for 
several  days  to  expel  the  worms  before  they 
become  mature.  Calomel  alone,  or  combined 
with  scammony  or  jalap,  is  recommended. 
Even  when  the  young  filariee  have  begun 
their  migrations,  brisk  cathartics  stUl  do  good; 
bat  the  patient's  strength  will  require  support 
during  this  critical  stage  by  solutions  of 
meat,  broth,  eggs,  milk,  and  the  judicious 
adminietration  of  wine  or  brandy.  As  the 
patient  becomes  o<HiTaleBoent  ordinary  tonics 
will  be  needed. 

Preventive  treatment  consists  in  rejectinjt 
suspected  trichinosed  food,  especially  pork. 
The  disease  is  rare  in  Great  Britain,  but 
&irly  frequent  in  Germany,  where  it  is  the 
oostom  to  eat^WnTBt,*  or  Bausogas  made  of 
smoked  bam. 

g.  Filcaria  temguinU  Tbrncnu.— This  para- 
site and  its  embryo  are  separately  described. 
See  FlLABU  Sanquinis  Hominib. 

IV.  QregarinldfiB  {gregariua,  from  grex, 
a  flock). — Fr.  Qrigarine* ;  Ger.  Qregarinen. 

Variety : — Cocctdium  ovi/orme. 

The  disease  produced  by  the  presence  of 
the  coceidium  oviforme  is  known  as  Ptoro- 
apermia  {y^apa  or  y^fapt),  a  cutaneous  disease — 
the  itch,  scab,  or  mange.  The  Latin  equiva- 
lent is  scabies).  The  French  use  the  word 
psore  as  a  generic  title  for  vesicular  and 
pustular  maladies  of  the  skin.  J.  Mtiller 
seems  to  have  first  used  the  word  *  paorosperm' 
to  indioate  a  parasitic  affection  of  the  skin, 
gills,  muscles,  and  kidneys  of  fish  and  frogs. 
In  the  skin  of  fish  the  disease  consisted  of 
small  sacs  containing  oval  bodies,  some  with 
and  some  without  tails;  these  he  termed 
psorosperm  saccules. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  destruc- 
tive liver-disease  of  rabbits  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  small  oval  bodies  named  coccidia 
oviformia,  lodged  in  the  bile-ducte.  The 
coceidium  is  thus  described  by  Leuckert : 
It  is  egg-shaped,  0-038  to  0-87  mm.  long,  and 
0-015  to  0"01i  mm.  wide,  with  a  thick  smooth 
sheU,  possessing  at  one  end,  usually  the  nar- 
rower, a  micropyle.  The  coccidia  resemble 
very  closely  the  eggs  of  certain  entozoa. 

It  has  been  known  since  1858  that  this 
coceidium  occurs  in  the  human  subject,  and 
since  that  date  numerous  cases  have  been 
observed.  Among  the  recent  eases,  one  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Silcock  may  be  mentioned.  A 
woman,  hfty-three  years  of  age,  was  thought 
to  be  suffering  from  typhoid  fever.  The 
illness  dated  from  a  chill  taken  seven  weeks 
before  death.  The  symptoms  were  pain  in 
the  limbs,  nausea,  and  occasional  sickness, 
tenderness  over  the  hver  and  spleen,  fever 


of  remittent  type,  the  temperature  reaching 
108°  F.,  and  slight  diarrhoea.  The  urine  was 
albuminous,  the  splenic  and  hepatic  dulness 
increased,  and  the  tongue  dry  and  coated 
with  brown  fur.  Death  resulted  from  cardiac 
failure. 

On  post-mortem  examination  the  liver 
weighed  eighty-three  ounces,  and  contained 
numerous  small  caseous  fboi ;  the  spleen 
weighed  sixteen  ounces,  and  presented  similar 
foci  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to 
a  pea.  Papule-hke  elevations  dotted  the 
mucous  membrane  oi  the  ileum  and  large 
intestine.  The  naked-eye  characters  of  these 
nodules  resembled  tubercle,  but  on  micro- 
scopic examination  they  were  fbimd  to  be 
coceidium  nodules. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  ureters  is 
a  favourite  situation  for  these  nodules.  In 
this  situation  they  give  rise  to  hfematuria, 
frequent  micturition,  and  death  from  ex- 
haustion. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  para- 
sites invade  the  orifices  of  the  fi^lioular  ducts 
of  the  skin  and  give  rise  to  molluscum  coo- 
tagiosum  and  chronic  eczema  of  the  nipple 
,  (Darier).  ConfinoatOTy  observations  have 
been  made  in  London. 

V.  Hhizopoda  (^iCa,  a  root ;  and  iri>t>s',  a 
foot). — Fr.  Rhixopodes  ;  Ger.  Bhizopoden. 

Amceha  eoli. — Lambl  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  to  detect  amffibte  as  human  para- 
sites, but  the  first  satisfactory  investigations 
were  made  by  Losch  in  1875.  He  found 
them  in  the  stools  of  a  Bussian  peasant  suf- 
fering from  ulcer^uioD  of  the  large  intestine. 
In  this  case  the  amoebce  were  five  to  eight 
times  larger  than  the  red  blood-corpuscles; 
their  protoplasm,  which  was  coarsely  granu- 
lar, presented  a  few  blunt  processes,  a  roimd 
nucleus,  and  several  vacuofeE. 

LSsoh  found  them  in  great  nmnber;  as 
many  as  sixty  oould  be  seen  in  one  field  of 
view  with  a  magnifying  power  of  600.  The 
peasant  who  was  the  subject  of  Losch's 
researches  had  lived  a  miserable  Ufe ;  his 
illness  presented  all  the  signs  of  violent 
dysentery.  Pleurisy  and  pneumonia  super- 
vened, accompanied  by  aniemia,  exhaustion, 
and  death.  The  fresh  dejections  from  this 
patient  were  injected  into  dogs  per  os  et 
anum,  but  with  incomplete  results.  In  1888 
Kartulis  examined  in  Egypt  150  bodies  of 
persons  dead  of  dysentery,  and  found  the 
arooeba  in  every  case.  In  twelve  ;posl-mortem 
exammationsamoebcB  were  found  in  the  ulcers. 
Subsequently  Kartulis  extended  his  observa- 
tions to  hepatia  abscess  complicating  dysen- 
tery, and  found  amcebs  in  sections  of  the 
abscess-wall.  They  resembled  Uiose  found 
in  the  intestine.  He  has  since  extended  his 
researches  so  as  to  include  500  cases  of 
dysentery,  with  confirmatory  results. 

The  amceba  coli  has  been  found  in  the 
intestines  of  dysenteric  patients  by  other  ob- 
I  servers — Massentiu,  Baumgarten,  and  Osier. 
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Dr.  Osier's  observations  were  made  on  a 

doctor,  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  resident  in 
Panama  for  nearly  six  years,  who  had  suffered 
frum  chronic  dysentery.  When  he  came 
under  Dr.  Oslnr's  care,  abscess  of  the  liver  was 
detected  and  drained.  As  the  pua  came  from 
the  drain^e-tube,  samples  were  taken  at  once 
to  the  laboratory  and  examined.  Amoebee 
were  present  in  large  numbers,  and  continued 
to  be  present  until  the  patient  died.  Amoebse 
were  also  found  in  the  stools,  and  in  every 
respect  identical  with  those  from  the  abscess. 
They  were  rarely  found  in  the  brownish 
stools,  %ut  were  more  frequent  in  the  mucus 
and  in  the  greyish  fragments  of  sloughs. 

The  amoebe  in  size  ranged  from  10  -20  mm., 
and  were  somewhat  larger  than  those  found 
by  Kutulis.  When  once  recognised  there 
was  not  the  slightest  dtOiculty  in  distinguish- 
ing them,  even  when  at  rest,  from  pus-cells, 
not  merely  by  their  size,  but  from  the  en- 
tirely different  appearance  of  their  proto- 
plasm. 

How  far  these  bodies  are  the  exciting 
agents  of  the  disease  is  uncertain,  because 
amo-bfe  have  been  found  in  normal  teces ; 
nevertheless  they  are  deserving  of  extended 
study.  They  have  been  found  in  Egypt, 
Athens,  St.  Petersburg,  London,  and  America. 

J.  Bland  Sutton. 

BNTOZOON  POULICITLOEUM,— 

A  synonym  of  the  animalcule  of  the  follicles 
of  the  skin,  otherwise  named  aoarus  (Simon), 
demodex  (Owen),  and  steatozoon  folliculorum 
(Erasmus  Wilson).    See  Auaeus. 

ENTROPION  (*V,  in ;  and  rpinto,  I  turn). 
A  morbid  condition  in  which  the  eyelid  is 
inverted,  so  that  its  free  margin  is  directed 
towards  the  eye.  See  Eye  and  its  Append- 
iass,  Diseases  of. 

ENTJItBSIS  (cf,  in;  and  oi-^i»,  I  pass 
the  urine). — Involuntary  discharge  or  in- 
continence of  urine.  See  Mictdbition, 
Disorders  of. 

EFHEXiIB.  —  Sthon.  :  Sunbum ;  7r. 
Kpkelide;  Oer.  Sonnenfieehen. — This  word 
is  applied  to  pigmentary  discoloration  of  the 
skin,  of  a  brown,  grey,  or  black  coloirr,  in- 
creased by  the  stimulus  of  light  and  heat,  as 
of  the  sun's  rays,  or  scorching  by  fire.  Two 
principal  varieties  of  the  affection  have  been 
noted,  namely,  Ephelis  solans,  and  Ephelis 
ignealis.   See  Piombhtaby  Siun-Diseasbs. 

Ebabhds  Wilson. 

SPHEHEBAIi  PEVEB  («ir^  upon; 
and  Ji^(>t,  a  day).— A  mild  form  of  milk- 
fever,  BO  called  on  account  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  subsides,  lasting  not  more  than 
a  day.    See  Milk-Feveb. 

EFHIDBOSIS  (<ir(,  upon ;  and  lA^ou,  X 
sweat). — A  term  signifying  a  state  of  sweat- 
ing, and  synonymous  with  idrosis.  See 
Pebspiratioh,  Disorders  of. 


EPIDEMIO  {epidemums,  affecting  the 

people ;  from  cVt,  upon ;  and  irinot,  a  people). 

The  word  '  epidemic '  is  used  in  two  senses 
by  medical  writers  and  by  medical  men, 
namely,  (1)  in  a  general  sense,  and  (2)  in  a 
technical  sense. 

Ab  a  general  term  the  word  signifies  'com- 
mon to,  or  affecting,  a  whole  people,  or  a 
great  number  in  a  community ;  prevalent ; 
general'  (Webster's  Dictionarij).  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  the  word  is  used  when  it  is 
applied  to  mental,  moral,  and  social  phe- 
nomena, as,  for  example,  when  we  apeak  or 
write  of  'epidemic  suicide,*  *  epidemic  foUy.' 
This  employment  of  the  word  is  ooninstent 
with  received  literary  practice.  Thus  we 
read, '  There  was  a  time  when  wit  toaa  epi' 
demic '  {Athenaum).  Again,  M.  Littr^, 
writing  to  the  Temps  :  '  It  argues  great 
confidence  in  oneself  and  one's  own  en- 
lightenment to  treat  with  haughty  disdain, 

.  and  without  reserving  any  compromise,  the 
opinion  of  so  many  citizens,  and  to  regard 
it  as  a  case  of  epidemic  aberraiion.' 

As  a  technical  term,  having  reference  to 
diseftse,  the  word  'epidemic  '  has  several  dif- 
ferent meanings  attached  to  it.  All  these 
meanings  include  the  notion  of  general  pre- 
valence among  a  conamunity  or  a  people,  but 
some  of  them  would  go  on,  beyond  what 
etymology  justifies,  to  attach  a  peculiar 
hypothetical  or  theoretical  conception  to  the 
term.  Thus  (a)  Mayne  restricts  the  term  to 
diseases  which  are  contagious,  making  con- 
tagion the  essence  of  epidemicity,  as  he 
would  phrase  it;  (6)  Dnnglison  implies  by 
the  term  a  particular  constitution  of  the  air 
constiiutio  aerit,  or  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ') ;  {c)  other  authoritative  writers  use 
the  term  as  signifying  a  widespread  cause, 
telluric,  atmospheric,  cosmic,  as  the  case  may 
be,  acting  at  the  same  moment  of  time  on 
many  individuals,  or  as  something  occult, 
regarding  which  speculation  is  vain,  and 
which  they  designate  epidemic  constitution 
or  epidemic  influence. 

The  foregoing  technical  sig^floations  at- 
tached to  the  word '  epidemic  *  are  not  less 
misleading  than  instlmcient.  Mayne's  defi- 
nition imposes  an  arbitrary  limitation  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  while  it  involves 
but  a  partial  notion  of  the  phenomena  of 
epidemic  prevalence  of  contagious  diseases. 
Dunglison's  definition  does  not  rest  upon  a 
scientific  foundation,  and  its  phraseology, 
derived  from  a  period  when  msdicine  was 
still  hampered  with  semi-mystical  specula- 
tions, cannot  well  be  dispossessed  of  the 
vague  traditional  meanings  which  adhere 
to  the  word  '  constitution.'  Other  technical 
detinitions  (if  that  con  be  called  a  definition 
which  makes  obscure  what  should  be  ren- 

,  dered  clear)  rest  ou  mere  ossiunptions,  or 

:  relegate  the  term  to  the  incomprehensible 
and  insoluble.     Of  these  last-named  defi- 

I  nitions  Leon  Colin  has  said:  '  They  signify 
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implicitly  a  common  cause,  apparently  in- 
decomposable, to  which  individuals  are  not 
exposed  successively  bat  simultaneously  .  .  . 
a  something  isolated,  impersonal,  inaccessible 
to  nason,  detached  from  the  disease  itself, 
the  epidemic  genius  [constitution,  influence] 
...  A  ereative  force  of  the  different  epidemio 
afEections,  compelling,  directing,  extinguishing 
them.* 

The  promiscnons  use  of  the  word '  epidemio ' 
in  medical  literature  and  medical  talk,  and 
the  dilTerent  irreconcilable  significations  at- 
tached to  it  as  a  technical  term,  have  been, 
and  Btill  continue  to  be,  sources  of  almost 
hopeless  confusion  in  treatin;;  of  diseases  in 
respect  to  which  the  phenomenon  of  (etymo- 
logicaily)  epidemio  prevalence  is  observed. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  apprehend  how  this  has 
come  about.  The  diseases  in  question  (the 
morfti  pt^ularee  of  some  writers)  include 
among  their  number  plague,  the  eruptive  and 
continued  fevers,  infloensa,  maligmuit  cbo- 
lera,  *  Tbey  have  the  peculiar  character 
of  attacking  at  intervals  great  numbers  of 
people  within  a  short  period  of  time ;  they 
diBtrnguish  one  country  from  another,  one 
^ear  from  another ;  tKey  have  proved  epochs 
in  chronology  ;  and,  as  Niebulu-  has  shown, 
have  influenced  not  only  the  fate  of  cities, 
such  as  Athens  and  Florence,  but  of  empires; 
they  decimate  armies,  dissble  fleets ;  they 
take  the  lives  of  criminals  that  justice  has 
not  condemned;  they  redouble  the  dangers 
of  crowded  hospitals ;  they  infest  the  habi- 
tations of  the  poor,  and  strike  the  artisan  in 
his  strength  down  from  comfort  into  helpless 
poverty;  they  cany  away  the  in&nt  from  the 
mother's  brmst,  and  tiie  old  man  at  the  end 
of  life ;  but  their  direst  eruptions  are  exces- 
sively fatal  to  men  in  the  prime  and  vigour 
of  age  '  (Wh.  Fabb).  Exercising  at  all  times 
in  their  greater  and  more  fatal  prevalence  the 
profoundest  influence  over  the  mind,  as  well 
of  the  people  generally  ae  of  the  medical 
profession,  these  diBeases,  partly  from  the 
terror  they  inspire,  partly  from  the  extreme 
complexity  of  the  phenomena  they  display, 
have  formed  a  never-ceasing  subject  of  the 
wildest  speculation.  No  part  of  medicine  has 
retained  so  much  of  the  semi-mystical  teach- 
ii^  of  the  older  physicians  as  that  which 
T^tes  to  epidemics,  and  general  history  has 
oontribated  with  medical  mstory  to  propagate 
in  regard  to  epidemics  that  habit  of  thought 
which  refers  the  unknown  to  the  occult — 
using  the  latter  term  in  the  sense  ui  which 
it  is  applied  with  regard  to  the  imaginary 
sciences  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Much  of  the 
speculation  as  to  epidemics  which  passes 
current  for  science  at  the  present  day  is  in 
reality  an  uosuspected  continuation  of  the 
mystical  teacliings  of  earlier  medicine — mag- 
netism, or  electricity,  for  example,  taking 
the  plEtce  of  Saturn  or  Mercury  in  the  scheme 
of  causation.  The  terminology  is  modernised, 
but  the  underlying  conception  remains  the 


same.  Again,  the  so-called  ^  preeunort*  oi 
epidemics,  which  still  find  a  place  in  treatises 
on  medicine,  are  the  relies  of  the  doctrine  of 
portents  of  the  Middle  Ages.  They  rest  on 
the  assumption  of  an  epidemic  bemg  deter- 
mined by  some  common  extra-mandone  or 
intra-mnndane  eanse,  of  which  it  is  but  one 
of  several  efleots.  The  celestial  'portents,* 
such  as  comets  and  meteors,  and  the  more 
manifest  teUurio  'portents,'  such  as  earth- 
quakes EUid  volcanic  eruptions,  have  been 
discarded ;  but  the  '  portents  '  derived  from 
exceptional  developments  of  insect  life,  from 
murrain,  from  unusual  prevalence  of*  certain 
diseases,  and  team  remukable  perturbations 
of  the  weather,  are  retained  under  the  de- 
nomination of  'precursors.'  For  example, 
the  earlier  epidemics  of  malignant  cholera 
which  visited  Europe  were  believed  to  have 
been  heralded  by  an  unusual  prevalence  of 
'  fevers '  and  of  diarrhoeal  a£foctions.  The 
epidemic  <tf  1866-66  gave  an  excellent  t^ppor- 
tmiity  of  studying  the  fiKts  bearing  on  this 
question.  Europe  was  taken  by  surprise 
when  cholera  appeared  in  1B05,  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  Alexandria, 
and  began  thence  to  extend  rapidly  to  the 
southern  and  eastern  sliores  of  that  sea.  It 
was  not,  indeed,  until  the  disease  had  effected 
a  lodgment  in  several  psurts  of  the  Continent 
that  the  attention  of  govenunents  and  the 
public  with  regard  to  it  was  fully  aroused. 
No  change  of  the  pubUc  health  in  the  several 
pistes  visited  by  the  epidemic  had  occurred 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  rise  to  any,  even 
the  least,  suspicion  of  impending  pestilence. 
Moreover,  notwitlistanding  the  prevalence  of 
steppe-murrain  and  of  oerebro-^nnal  fever 
in  N  orthern  Europe  at  the  beginmng  of  1865, 
there  was  nothii^  to  su^mt  (indeed  it  was 
not  suggested)  that  these  phenomena  were 
*  precursors '  of  the  ooming  epidemic  of  cho- 
lera, or  of  the  extension  of  yellow  fever  to 
the  shores  of  England  the  same  year.  In 
fact,  the  different  occurrences  were  parts  of 
contemporaneoiu  rather  than  successive  phe- 
nomena. The  condition  of  the  public  health 
preceding  the  appearance  of  cholera  in  Eng- 
land, and  especially  in  respect  to  diarrhcea 
antecedents,  was  made  the  subject  of  careful 
study  by  the  late  Professor  Parkas  and  others. 
These  observers  foiled  to  obtain  any  inkling 
of  a  change  in  the  publio  health  which  eoula 
be  regarded  as  presaging  pestilence — of  the 
existence,  in  short,  of  any  so-called '  epidemio 
constitution.*  It  is  true  that  John  Sutherland 
had  described  an  increase  of  'fevers'  and 
diarrhoeal  disease  in  Malta,  as  preceding  the 
appearance  of  cholera  there,  in  June  1866, 
observing  that :  '  These  facts  are  sufficient 
to  show  that,  long  before  cholera  began  to 
come  towards  the  north-west,  there  were  in- 
dications of  a  changed  condition  of  the  publio 
health  in  Malta ; '  and  after  giving  an  account 
of  two  groups  of  choleraic  cases  which 
occurred  in  May,  he  adds, '  It  appears  to  me 
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Rcarcel/  possible  to  escape  from  the  conclu- 
Doa  that,  long  before  cholera  appeared  in 
Malta,  poraibly  before  the  first  outbreak  in 
.\r&bia,  the  earUest  wave  of  the  coming  epi- 
demic had  passed  over  those  ittlands.'  But 
while,  according  to  I>r.  Satherland,  the  com- 
ing epidemic  was  thus  clearly  foreshadowed 
in  Malta,  no  change  in  the  public  health 
preuiged  its  appearance  in  Gibraltar  in  July. 
The  absence  of  all  foreshadowing  of  the  epi- 
demic at  Gibraltar  can  hardly  be  reconciled 
with  the  suggested  presence  of  such  fore- 
shadowing at  Malts.  The  foots  which  have 
been  intet^Kreted  as  presaging  the  a|[)pearance 
of  cholera  in  the  Utter  island  are,  indeed,  to 
b«  regarded  as  eoiiicid«ital  rather  than  re- 
lated. It  is  true,  also,  that  MM.  Didiot  and 
Giles  have  endeavoured  to  show  that,  prior  to 
the  appearance  of  cholera  at  Alexandria  in 
18t>5,  choleraic  disease  existed  in  Marseilles, 
uid  that  the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic  in  the 
litter  town  was  preceded  by  'una  constitution 
niedieale  chol^rique.'  The  evidence  they 
adranee  in  support  of  their  conclusions 
simply  shows  that  deaths  from  infantile 
cholera,  which,  as  they  properly  remark,  is, 
'A  U  v^rit^,  fr^guente  4  Marseille,'  and  from 
w-ealled  '  sporadic  '  cholera,  are  apt  to  occur 
in  Marseilles  during  the  months  of  May  and 
Jane,  as  perhaps  in  every  city  and  town  of 
SonAem  and  Central  Europe. 

Another  illnstration  to  the  same  efEact  as 
the  above,  in  regard  to  the  '  precursors '  of 
Bpidemics,  is  furnished  by  the  history  of  the 
small-pox  epidemic  of  (1869-78,  the  greatest 
epidemic  uf  this  disease  in  recent'  times— a 
tme  pandemic  {n-di^i^^r,  from  vav,  all ;  and 
irniot,  the  people)  extension  of  the  malady. 
The  acntest  observers  were  taken  by  surprise 
with  the  malignity  and  difihsibility  of  the 
disease  dtiring  the  epidemic — phenomena 
wboUy  unforeseen.  Here,  again,  the  study  of 
the  diseases  preceding  or  accompanying  the  , 
epidemic  yields  no  foots  of  variation  in  their 
prevalence,  from  which  the  approach  of  a  great 
^idemic  might  have  been  inferred,  nor  ^ves 
sny  hint  that  they  were  dependent  with  it  on 
■ome  common  cause. 

There  were  eonourrent  phenomena  of  dis- 
ease  daring  both  epidemics,  but  they  were 
eoncnrrences  of  certain  diseases  existing  at  ^ 
the  same  time  among  the  population  afiected 
by  the  great  epidemic,  and  some  of  them 
probably  having  certain  secondary  elements 
of  causation  in  common.  This  is  a  different 
uestion  to  that  of  an  assumed  '  epidemic  in- 
uence  '  or  *  epidemic  constitution.'  The  sub- 
ject of  the  concurrence  of  epidemics  is  a  new 
field  of  investigation,  which  has  lately  been 
opened  by  an  arithmetical  study  of  George 
Buefaaiian's,  relating  to  epidemics  in  nnmer- 
ous  extra-metropolitan  registration  Fub-dis- 
trietfl  in  England.  This  study  was  directed 
to  aBcortain— as  necessarily  introductory  to  a 
statistical  investigation  regarding  community 
of  cattaatiott  or  mutual  antagonism  of  v  arioua 


epidemics— the  arithmetical  probability  of 
their  concurring  as  a  mere  matter  of  chance. 
The  data  used  were  taken  from  a  particular 
quarterly  return  of  the  Ke<:^strar-General,  and 
they  extended  to  946  occurrences  of  epidemics 
(smaU-pox,  measles,  scnrlet-fever,  diphtheria, 
whooping-cough,  fevers,  and  diarrhcea  and 
simple  cholera)  in  1,490  districts.  The  result 
showed  a  good  deal  of  genm'al  correspondence 
j  between  the  calculated  number  of  concur- 
rences and  the  actually  observed  number,  but 
with  departures,  of  more  or  lees  magnitude, 
oC  the  actual  from  the  calculated  degree  of 
concurrence,  which  deserve  to  be  followed 
!  up  by  further  investigation.  The  departores 
were  shown  in  an  excessive  frequency  of  the 
concurrence  of  measles  with  the  other  epi- 
demics, of  diarrhoea  with  all  other  epidemics 
except  small-pox,  and  of  scarlet-fever  with 
1  the  '  fever  '  of  the  Begistrar-Oeneral.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  of  interest  to  observe  that 
I  there  was  an  absence  of  any  notable  excess 
of  frequency  of  concurrence  between  scarlet- 
fever  and  diphtheria,  or  between  seariet-fever 
and  whooping-cough. 

In  view  of  the  extreme  looseness  with 
which  the  word  'epidemic '  is  used  in  medicine, 
sometimes  simply  as  a  descriptive  term,  some- 
times  as  a  technical  or  quasi-technioal  term 
involving  various  hypothetical  and  tiieoretical 
conceptions  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and 
sometimes  as  implying  an  occult  influence, 
it  would  be  well  if  it  could  be  discarded  ftY>m 
medical  literature  and  language.  '  Epidemic,* 
in  its  present  medical  uses,  is  an  instance  of 
words  which,  as  Bacon  says,  when  writing  of 
the  effects  exercised  by  a  bad  and  inapt  for- 
mation of  words  on  the  human  mind, '  force 
the  understanding,  throw  everything  into 
confusion,  and  lead  mankind  into  vain  and 
innumerable  controversies '  {Nov.  Org.  App. 
48).  But  the  retention  of  the  word,  f^om  its 
long  and  familiar  usage,  is  practically  a  ne- 
cessity in  medicine ;  moreover,  it  would  be 
difficcdt,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  a  substitute 
which,  if  the  word  be  used  in  its  oidinaiy  sig- 
nification,  would  supply  its  place. 

It  is  suggested  here  that  the  technical 
meaning  of  the  word '  epidemic '  ^oidd  be  as- 
similated to  the  common  meaning ;  or,  more 
accurately,  that  the  technical  meanings  now 
attached  to  the  word  should  be  abandoned, 
and  the  word  used  in  medicine  in  the  same 
sense  as  in  general  literature  and  in  cardinaiy 
converse ;  that  is  to  say,  as  a  merely  quanti- 
tative term  applicable  to  particular  pheno- 
mena, whether  patliolo^^icol,  mental,  or  social, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  '  common  to  a  whole 
people,  or  to  a  great  nnmber  in  a  community,' 
or,  in  a  word,  are  '  prevalent '  or  '  general.' 
In  this  way  not  only  would  the  confhuon 
arising  fr^m  the  present  medical  uses  of  the 
word  be  got  rid  of^  but  the  scientifie  Btu^ 
of  epidemic  phenomena  would  be  facilitated 
in  the  only  direction  which  gives  promise  of 
successful  issue.   As  Loon  Colin  has  aptly 
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written :  *  It  is  the  disease  which  constitutes 
the  epidemic,  not  the  epidemic  the  disease. 
The  evil  always  remains  the  same,  the  luim- 
ber  of  affiacted  alone  being  increased.'  The 
medical  study  of  epidemics  is  essentially  a 
study  of  the  individual  diseases  which  are  apt 
to  become  epidemic,  and  not,  as  has  been  too 
commonly  the  case  hitherto,  of  some  figment 
of  the  imagination  (epidemic  cotutitution, 
or  infiuence,  or  genitia),  apart  from  the  dis- 
eases. It  is  only  in  proportion  as  researches 
have  been  directed  to  particular  diseases 
liable  to  become  epidemic,  and  to  the  condi- 
tions underwhich  they  prevailed  epidemically, 
that  recent  advances  in  our  knowledge  of 
epidemics  have  been  made.  In  this  country 
the  two  moat  important  events  which  have 
oceorred  in  this  connexion  of  late  yea»  were 
the  discrimination  of  typhut  from  typhoid 
/ever,  by  A.  P.  Stewart  and  William  Jenner, 
and  the  researches  on  the  typhus  of  homed 
eattls  (steppe-muirain,  eattU-plague)  pro- 
moted by  the  Boyal  Commission  of  186S-66 
on  Cattle-FIagiie.  The  discrimination  of 
typhus  from  typhoid  fever  proved  that  the 
voluminous  speculations  which  to  that  time 
were  current  on  the  epidemiology  of  the 
continued  fevers  of  this  coimtry,  then  re- 
garded as  but  one  disease  presenting  several 
varieties,  were  for  the  most  part  meaning- 
less verbiage,  by  showing  that  the  two  most 
common  forms  of  fever  were  distinct  dis- 
eases, clinically,  pathologically,  and  Eetiologi- 
cally.  This  discovery  proved  to  be  the  in- 
auguration of  a  true  method  of  investigation 
concerning  epidemics,  by  making  evident  that 
epidemic  phenomena  did  not  admit  of  accu- 
rate study,  except  in  so  fitr  as  it  was  based 
upon  a  ^just  discrimination  of  the  diseases 
manifestmg  them,  and  upon  their  clinical  and 
pathological  histories.  The  same  lesson  was 
taught,  not  less  clearly,  although  in  another 
fashion,  by  the  researches  promoted  by  the 
Boyal  Commission  on  Cattle-Plague,  with 
which  the  names  of  Lionel  Beale  and  Burdon 
Sanderson  are  especially  connected.  These 
researches  demonstrated  the  essentially  infec- 
tious nature  of  the  malady,  and  that  its  pre- 
valence was  dependent  upon  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  infection,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  animals  sick  of  the  disease  to  the  healthy. 
It  was  shown,  indeed,  in  the  patholc^cal 
laboratory,  that  preconoeived  doctrines  of 
some  occult  epidemic  influence  which  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Commission  as  deter- 
mining the  prevalence  of  the  cattle-plngue 
had  no  existence  in  fact  when  the  dii^ease 
was  subjected  to  experimental  study,  and  that 
its  conditions  of  prevalence  were  fully  within 
human  control.  These  researches  proved  the 
starting-point  of  those  important  investiga- 
tions on  the  intimate  pathology  of  contagion 
carried  out  by  Burdon  Sanderson  and  Klein, 
for  the  Privy  Council,  under  the  direction  of 
John  Simon,  and  to  which  William  Roberts 
and  others  have  independently  contributed  so 


largely,  and  which  have  been  followed  by  the 
investi^tions  into  the  intimate  pathology  of 
scarlatma  and  diphtheria  by  Klein  acting 
under  the  instnicuons  of  Oeorge  Buchanan 
for  the  Local  Government  Board.  See  also 
PERioDicrar  IN  Disease. 
J.  Nettkn  Eadcliffe.   Shirlet  F.  Mubpbt. 

EPIDEMIC  CEBEBBO-SPINAL 
MENINGITIS.— A  synonym  for  cerebro- 
spinal fever.    See  Cebcbbo-spi^ai.  Fever. 

EPIDEMICS,  Ooonrrence  of.— See 

Periodicity  in  Disease. 

EPIDERMIS,  Diseases  oL—See  Seik. 
Diseases  of. 

EPIDEBMOPHYTON  {ivL,  apon; 
iipfta,  the  skin ;  and  ipm-av,  a  plant). — The 
name  of  the  epiphyte,  or  parasitic  fiingns,  cl 
pityriasis  versicoUw;  also  called  microsporon. 
See  EpiPHfTA. 

EPIDIDYMITIS  (/irf,  upon;  and  Mv- 
fiov,  a  testicle). — Inflammation  of  the  epi- 
didymis.  See  Testes,  Diseases  of. 

EPIGASTRIC  REGION.— This  re 
gion  is  situated  at  the  upper  and  central  psri 
of  the  abdomen,  just  below  the  ensiforni 
cartilage,  and  between  the  sloping  margins 
of  the  thorax  down  to  the  level  of  the  ninth 
cartilage,  corresponding  to  what  is  popnl&rly 
known  as  the  'pit  of  the  stomach.'  The 
stnictures  within  the  abdominal  cavity  which 
normally  occupy  the  epigastrium  are  the 
greater  part  of  the  stomach,  a  small  portion 
of  the  liver,  and  more  deeply  a  part  of  the 
pancreas,  the  aorta  giving  otf  the  codiae  axis 
and  superior  mesenteric  branch,  the  Tens 
cava  inferior,  the  veins  forming  the  com- 
mencement of  the  portal  vein,  the  recep- 
taculum  chyli,  and  the  solar  plexus. 

Clinical  Investioatiok.  —Clinically,  it  -ktSI 
be  found  that  patients  frequently  complain  of 
abnormal  sensations  specially  referred  to  the 
epigastrium.  These  are  generally  associated 
with  the  stomach,  and  may  merely  amount 
to  a  sense  of  discomfort,  fulness,  or  tightness; 
or  to  actual  pain  of  varying  character,  more 
or  less  severe  according  to  the  condition  npon 
which  it  depends,  and  oflen  much  influenced 
by  the  ingestion  of  food.  Sensations  of 
trembling,  throbbing,  or  sinking  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach  are  also  of  common  occurrence, 
especially  in  females.  These  are  often 
merely  of  a  nervous  character.  In  some 
cases  there  is  evident  tenderness,  either  over 
the  entire  epigastrium  or  in  some  limited 
spot,  and  it  is  important  to  recognise  whether 
this  is  superflcial  or  felt  more  or  less  deeply, 
for  it  may  be  connected  with  the  superficiftl 
structures,  the  peritoneum,  the  liver,  the 
stomach,  or  the  pancreas.  The  sensation 
experienced  in  connexion  with  hunger  ie 
referred  mainly  to  the  epigastrium,  and  it 
may  be  of  a  painful  character.    Here  may 
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also  be  noticed  the  epigastric  pain  termed 
gattraigia  or  geutrodynia,  which  is  nsnally 
felt  chiefly  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  being 
reliered  by  taking  food.  A  most  unpleuant 
■ensation  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  accom- 
panieB  naosea,  which  may  be  of  a  horrible 
bat  indescribable  character ;  while  violent 
Tomiting  or  retching  causes  considerable  pain 
or  aching  in  this  region,  partly  associated 
with  the  stomach,  partly  with  the  abdominal 
walls.  Heartburn  is  another  sensation  which 
aeems  to  start  from  the  epigastrium.  Some- 
times the  pain  is  situated  deeply,  or  shoots 
towards  the  back.  This  may  depend  upon 
disease  afflBcting  the  posterior  mil  of  the 
ibmaeh,  panoreatio  disease,  aneurysm,  or 
other  causes.  A  sensation  of  tension  or 
■ctnal  pain  is  sometimes  experienced  just 
below  the  ensiform  cartilage  in  cases  where 
the  diaphragm  is  much  pressed  downwards, 
as  from  extreme  emphysema,  abundant 
acciunulation  of  fluid  or  air  in  the  pleura,  or 
eitensiTe  pericardial  eflnsion.  A  deep  pain 
is  not  uncommonly  referred  to  the  epigastrium 
ia  cases  of  Addison's  diseaae,  and  also  in  those 
of  pemicions  ansemia.  Probably  this  ia  con- 
nected  with  the  sympathetic  plexuses. 

Phyrieai  examination  of  the  epigastric 
r^ion  is  often  of  the  greatest  value,  and 
important  objective  ngns  of  various  morbid 
emotions  may  thna  oe  readily  recognised. 
Of  oonrse  organs  whicAi  normally  occupy 
other  Kgicms  may  enlarge  so  as  to  extend 
into  the  epinstrimn,  or  may  beocone  vei^ 
movable  and  consequently  be  felt  in  thu 
r^on.  It  may,  moreover,  bo  occupied,  along 
with  other  parts  of  the  abdtunen,  by  growths 
oc  aeeamnlations  of  fluid.  The  objective 
signs  and  conditioiu  which  are  more  especi- 
ally connected  with  the  epigastrium  may  be 
indicated  as  follows : — 

1.  It  is  customary  to  apply  the  hand  over 
the  epigastrium  for  the  purpose  of  counting 
the  respirations,  if  these  cannot  be  reckoned 
by  merely  watching  the  patient  breathing. 

3.  Morbid  conditions  of  the  abdominal 
walls  may  be  confined  to  the  epigastric  region, 
andi  as  an  abscess;  and  here  it  may  be  re- 
madied  that  the  recti  maseles  frequently 
become  very  hard  and  rigid  when  palpation 
ia  practised  over  this  part,  and  so  miglit  be 
in  danger  of  being  mistaken  tax  some  seriouB 
lesion,  unless  oare  were  exercised  in  the 
examination. 

8.  Oiowths  connected  with  the  peritoneum, 
especially  the  g^Mt  omentum,  may  be  felt 
cmeSy  or  entir^  in  the  epigastrium  in  some 
instaneeB. 

4.  Abnormal  states  of  the  stomach  are 
necessarily  revealed  mainly  by  corresponding 
signs  in  the  epigastrium.  Thus  there  may  be 
•ndanca  of  dilatation  of  this  organ ;  of  carci- 
nomatous infiltratitm  or  thickening  of  its  an- 
terior wall;  of  a  localised  tumour;  or  of  some 
seenimilatiwi  in  its  interior,  whetiier  solid  or 
liquid.   It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that 
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the  stomach,  when  diseased,  frequently  ex- 
tends into  other  regions  beyond  the  epigas- 
trium, or  is  actually  displaced. 

5.  'When  the  liver  is  the  seat  of  organic 
disease,  this  is  often  revealed  in  the  epigastric 
region,  usually  along  with  other  regions,  but 
sometimes  the  abnormal  physical  signs  are 
noticed  specially  in  this  part.  Thus  a  can- 
cerous mass  may  present  here,  or  a  hydatid 
tumour  or  hepatic  abscess  may  tend  in  this 
direction.  The  gall-bladder  has  also  occasion- 
ally been  fotmd,  when  the  seat  of  some 
acoomulation  or  of  malignant  disease,  to  have 
been  diq)laeed  towards  the  ^ngastrimn  and 
becinne  fixed  there. 

0.  Pulsation  is  not  uncommonly  felt  in  the 
epigastrium.  When  mtnated  at  its  upper 
part,  just  below  the  ensifarm  cartilage,  it 
depends  upon  the  heart,  usually  its  right 
side,  being  due  either  to  shortness  of  the 
sternum,  displacement  of  the  heart,  or  en- 
largement of  its  right  cavities.  Very  often  a 
pulsation  is  felt,  and  sometimes  even  seen, 
due  to  a  pulsating  aorta,  especially  in  thin 
and  ansemio  subjects ;  and  an  unpulse  from 
this  vessel  may  be  transmitted  through  an 
enlarged  pancreas,  or  through  an  abscess 
of  the  liver,  of  which  the  writer  has  seen  a 
marked  example.  Occasionally  an  impulse 
in  the  epigastrium  is  connected  with  an 
aneuiTsm,  either  of  the  atnta  or  of  one  of  its 
bnuKUtes.  A  pulsation  in  this  r^on  has  also 
been  attributed  to  regurgitation  of  blood  from 
the  right  auricle  into  thia  inferior  vena  cava 
and  hepatic  veins,  in  oases  of  tricuspid  in- 
competency. A  murmur  mar  sometimes  be 
beard  in  the  epigastrium.  Usually  this  is  a 
conducted  cardiac  murmur,  but  occasionally 
it  depends  on  an  aneurysm. 

Fbedebick  T.  Bobbbts. 

EPI  GLOTTIS,  SiBeaoes  of.  —  iSee 
Lastnx,  Diseases  of. 

EFHiEFST  (cViXofi^i'iu,  I  seize  upon). — 
StnoN.  :  Morhu*  comitialia,  eacer,  mo^OTy 
(tc, ;  Fr.  Mpilepne,  haut  mal,  de. ;  Ger. 
FaUsueht. 

Bbfihitiok. — ^In  its  common  form  this  apy- 
retio  affection  is  a  neurosis,  characterised  by 
seizures  of  loss  of  consciousness,  with  tonic 
or  clonic  convulsions.  When  either  of  these 
manifestations  recurs  in  fits,  epilepsy  exists, 
although  incomplete,  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing fiwts :  firBt,  that  patients  who  gene- 
rally have  convulBions  only  are  sometimes 
seized  also  with  unconsciousness ;  secondly, 
that  others  who  usually  have  seizures  of  loss 
of  conBciousness,  without  marked  spasmodic 
action,  sometimes  have  complete  fits  of 
epilepsy. 

Some  writers  confine  the  name  of  Epi- 
lep$y  to  the  well-defined  form  of  that  neurous 
Imown  as  itUopathic.  Others  consider  as 
belonging  to  epilepsy  most  of^  if  not  all,  the 
non-£Bbrile  aftootions  recurring  in  fits,  and  of 
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which  we  Bometimes  have  good  inetanoes  in 
cases  of  poroxTsmal  aphasia,  amaurosis,  pan< 
Ijrsis,  or  invcunntary  movemantB,  either  dis< 
ordered  or  well  oo-ordinated,  fto.  Thoe  is 
no  douht  that  all  apyretic  nervoni  affoetionB, 
appearing  in  seizures,  have,  on  acoonnt  of 
this  special  feature,  a  common  link  with 
epilepsy.  In  this  article,  however,  the  writer 
will  only  study  the  ordinary  forma  of  the 
tnorhu*  eormtudit  aiid  the  epuqrtiformmani* 
festationB  dne  to  brain^disease. 

Etiology.— Under  thishead  we  will  study, 
first,  what  relates  to  the  cautation  of  the 
morbid  atate  in  which  epilepsy  essentially 
consists;  a»ac(D.S\y       cautea  of  attaeht. 

Predi^oting  Cautet. — Heredity  deserves 
to  be  noticed  first,  not  because  it  is  the  most 
freqaent,  but  because  it  i«  a  most  undeni- 
able cause.  Pritchard  has  shown  that  all 
neuroses  have  the  greatest  relationahip  one 
to  another.  It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  that 
epilepties  an  vary  often  firand  to  have  had 
a  father  or  a  mother  who  suffered  from 
some  kind  of  nervons  disorder.  Korean 
has  shown  that  epileptics  are  often  the  ofT- 
sming  of  insane  parents.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  people  attacked  either  with  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  and  having  had  no  convul- 
sions, or  with  any  kind  of  neiirosis  or  any 
form  of  insanity,  very  frequently  have  chil- 
dren who  become  epileptic.  Important  statis- 
tical data,  given  by  Flr&,  show  that,  among 
the  direct  ascendants  of  594  epileptics,  70 
had  suffered  fi-om  epilepsy,  160  from  insanity, 
88  from  paralynis,  21  from  general  pandysis, 
72  from  hysteria,  78  from  senile  dementia, 
88  from  pnerperal  edampsia,  01  from  chorea. 
The  number  of  oases  ^  nervous  disorders 
among  the  direct  ascendants  of  those  694 
epileptics  was  1,024.  Inherited  epilepsy,  ac- 
cording to  the  writer's  experience,  which 
agrees  with  that  of  Firi,  chiefly  appears 
betwem  the  ages  of  12  and  18 ;  but  its  per- 
centage remains  high  up  to  the  age  of  40,  as, 
according  to  Dr.  Gowers,  out  of  286  epilep- 
tics from  20  to  80  years  old,  80  had  inherited 
this  affection,  which  gives  84  per  cent.  This 
shows  how  erroneous  is  the  view  of  some  able 
physicians,  who  maintain  that  after  the  age 
of  20  inherited  epilepsy  ia  not  to  be  dreaded. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  inheritance  be- 
comes relatively  extremely  rare  in  advanced 
life.  But  it  can  yet  show  itself  at  the  ages  of 
70  (Poilroux)  and  71  (Dr.  Gowers).  Still,  wo 
strongly  advise  that  symptoms  of  an  organio 
disease,  and  especially  of  a  cerebral  tumonr, 
be  most  carefully  sought  for  in  all  cases 
of  supposed  inherited  idiopathic  epilepsy  in 
patients  over  60. 

The  power  of  aieoholism  in  parents  is  so 
great  that,  out  of  the  504  epileptics  studied 
by  F^r^,  238  had  parents  addicted  to  habits 
of  hard  drinking. 

As  regards  the  influence  of  sex,  there  is  a 
marked  difference  between  men  and  women 
of  somewhat  advanced  ^;e,  the  proportion  of 


epileptio  females  being  then  larger  than  that 
of  males;  but  for  people  under  25  years  of 
age  the  reverse  is  brae, 

ludepcoidently  of  sex,  age  has  certainly  a 
decided  influence  on  the  appearance  of 
lepsy.  The  following  table,  ixwrowed  frnn 
HfMse  and  Dr.  Qowers,  is  important,  as  the 
results  are  grounded  on  most  extensive  eta- 
tiitieai  data.  These  results  agree  fully  with 
Hie  writer's  own  obsarvatixnu. 


Age  at 

Naattaoksd 

commenoement 

Hmm 

Qowera 

Under  10  . 

.  898 

433 

11  to  SO  . 

.  864 

666 

SI  to  80  . 

.  in 

SS4 

81  to  10  . 

.  50 

87 

41  to  SO  . 

.  81 

81 

61  to  60  . 

.  18 

16 

61  to  70  . 

4 

4 

At  71  . 

0 

1 

99fi 

1,450 

The  writer's  experimoe  seems  to  show  that 
hereditary  epilepsy  makes  its  appearance 
chiefly  between  10  and  12  in  both  sexes. 
At  any  rate  it  is  certain  that  inheritance 
manifests  itself  rather  before  than  duringthe 
period  of  change  that  puberty  causes.  Kom. 
berg.  Dr.  Bussell  Reynolds,  and  others  have 
abready  pointed  oat  that  sash  is  the  general 
rule. 

Puberty  itself  is  a  cause  of  epilepsy.  This 
ia  clearly  proved  by  the  large  number  of 
epileptics  who,  as  shown  in  the  preceding 
table,  have  been  attacked  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  20  (864  out  of  095,  and  fi06  out  of 
1,450). 

Of  other  causes,  the  most  powerful  are  per- " 
haps  not  those  usually  stated.  In  patients 
under  15  years  of  age  the  most  frequent 
cause,  after  hwedity,  is  some  obscure  altOTa- 
tion  oi  nutrition  of  the  brain,  or  congestion 
of  that  organ  or  of  its  membranes,  lasting  a 
more  or  less  considerable  time  after  t^hoid 
fever  or  scarlatina.  It  is  frequent,  indeed, 
that  in  examining  such  patients  (even  when 
there  are  reasons  to  believe  in  beredi^) 
there  are  a  number  of  symptoms  showing 
some  deficiency  in  the  action  of  the  brain, 
as  regards  its  motor,  sensitive,  or  sensorial 
functions.  It  is  most  important  to  detect 
these  symptomB,  as  the  form  of  epilepsy  due 
to  or  ejlied  with  the  cerebral  alteration  then 
existing  is  often  curable,  or  at  least  can  be 
considerably  benefited  by  treatment. 

Alterations  of  blood,  in  quantity  or  qoality, 
often  contribute  to  the  proauotion  of  epilepsy. 
But,  however  true  it  is  that  a  rapid  and  con- 
siderable loss  of  blood  can  cause  an  epilepti- 
form attack,  it  has  not  been  shown  that  such 
a  cause  has  ever  produced  a  lasting  epilepsy. 
It  is  nevertheless  well  known  that  aneemia 
is  a  very  fireqnent  factor  in  the  causation  of 
that  neurosis  or  of  any  other.  A  weak  and 
slow  action  of  the  heart  also  is  found  in  a 
number  of  cases  to  be  among  the  causes  of 
epilepsy  (Sir  W.  Burnett,  Rondeau).  Bat 
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the  reverfle  is  sometimes  observed ;  and>  re- 
cording to  the  writer^s  practice,  cases  of  epi- 
lepsy are  not  very  rare  in  which  the  pulse 
was  strong  and  beiating  more  than  00  or  100 
times  a  minute,  without  any  oiganic  affection 
that  could  account  for  this  phenomenon.  In 
these  cases  the  only  morbid  condition  that 
could  be  looked  upon  as  a  cause  of  epilepsy 
was  the  abnormal  oircnlationt  which  may  be 
remediable. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  when  epilepsy  ap- 
pears in  cases  of  Brii^t's  disease,  of  afltoctions 
of  tiie  liver  or  other  viscera,  it  is  due,  at  least 
in  most  cases,  to  the  presence  of  some  toxio 
agent  in  the  blood ;  but  other  etiological 
factors  exist  sometimes.  Among  them  one 
especially  deserves  attention — it  is  an  irrita- 
tioo  of  the  nerves  of  the  diseased  visous. 

Secondary  twhilU  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
wlepsy.  Undoubtedly  syphilis  then  acts 
chiefly  through  the  alterations  it  produces 
in  the  brain  and  meninges ;  but  it  often  acts 
also  on  the  oranial  penosteum,  and  in  dia- 
tnrbing  nutrition  and  sanguification. 

Of  other  dyscrasife  goui  has  very  little 
power  ;  but  Thewmatvnn,  although  not  fre- 
quently, can  cause  epilepsy  by  its  morbid 
influences  on  the  bram  and  its  membranes, 
and  by  the  produotion  of  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  the  great  blood-vessels. 

2)iabete$  has  been  classed  among  afTeotions 
sometimes  causing  epilepsy,  but  the  question 
is  then  whether  it  is  the  ;^esence  of  sugar  in 
the  blood  or  some  affection  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  which  brings  on  this  affection. 

Oxide  of  carbon,  carbonic  acid,  lead,  ab- 
nnthe,  alcohol,  and  a  number  of  other  toxic 
agenit  have  sometimes  produced  a  lasting 
epilepsy.  Asphyxia  by  strangulation  was  in 
one  ease  the  cause  of  epilepsy  (A.  Beardsley). 

Vxaeiy  psychical  or  emotional  causes  have 
much  less  power  than  has  been  snpposed. 
Bat  their  influence  is  great  in  bringing  on 
attacks  when  epilepsy  exists. 

Determining  CatMss.— The  most  frequent 
eaases  of  epilepsy,  however,  are  not  the  pre- 
ceding,  which  generally  are  only|)redirooBing 
eircnnistances.  The  really  active  efficient 
causes  of  epileptiform  convulsions,  and  even 
Econetimes  of  genuine  and  complete  morbus 
eomiiialis,  are  to  be  found  in  the  four  fol- 
lowing groups  of  organic  morbid  states : 

(1)  lesions  of  some  parts  of  the  brain; 

(2)  morbid  conditions  of  the  mminges  or  of 
the  periosteum  of  the  cranium;  (8)  lesions  of 
the  spinal  cord  or  its  membranes ;  (4)  peri' 
pkme  lesions  anywhere.  It  is  only  for  con- 
venience sake  utat  the  writer  establishes 
these  divisions,  as  he  looks  upon  all  the 
four  gronps  as  quite  alike.  In  neithw  of 
the  four  Idnds  of  cases  is  the  location  of 
the  lesion  the  seat  of  tiie  neororis,  that 
place  being  onhr  the  seat  of  an  irritative 
cause.  Each  of  these  kinds  of  eaases  will 
now  be  studied,  the  first  one  onfy  with  some 
development. 


1.  Lesions  of  the  brain  considered  at 
causes  of  epilepsy. — This  subject  must  be 
subdivided  as  ftulows :  (a)  parts  of  the  brain 
that  give  rise  to  that  affection ;  (b)  kinds  of 
brain-lesion  which  bring  on  that  neurosis. 

(a)  What  are  the  ^ar^«  of  the  brain  which 
can  produce  epilepsy  ?  Facts  answer  that 
all  ports  have  that  power,  as  will  be  proved 
bereaiter.  On  account  of  the  importuice  of 
this  subject  as  regards  diagnosis  and  thera* 
peutios  of  the  nervous  centres,  the  miter  baa 
noted  down  for  more  than  twenty  years  all 
that  relates  to  convulsions  out  of  many 
thousands  of  cases  of  cerebral  disease.  tJn- 
forttmately,  for  a  long  time  not  having 
counted  the  coses  without  convulsions,  he 
cannot  say  out  of  how  many  eases  of  brain 
disease  come  the  1,688  cases  of  oonvuluone 
he  has  collected. 

The  first  important  result  of  these  re- 
seorches  is  that  partial  or  unilateral  convul- 
sions are  more  frequent  than  bilateral  or 
general  convulsions.  Out  of  the  1,688  cases 
there  are  887  in  which  the  convulsions  were 
altogether  limited  to  one  or  two  limbs,  or 
began  in  one  side  before  reaching  the  other, 
or  were  more  violent  in  one  side  than  in  the 
other  ;  while  the  number  of  general  convul- 
sions was  801. 

The  887  cases  of  unilateral  conTnlsions  can 
be  elaasifled  as  follows : — 


Side  of  ConvnlBions 

Right  .  .  lOS 
Left 

Riffht  . 

Left  . 

Right  . 
Left 


Side  of  LesioD 

.  Right 

go   .      .  Left 

ZOJ   .      .  Left 

247    .       .  Right 

78   .      .  Two  Bides 

81   .      .  Two  Bides 


As  seen  in  this  table,  there  were  102  cases 
of  direct  and  641  of  crossed  convulsions,  with 
154  cases  of  unilateral  convulsions  due  to 
lesion  in  the  two  sides. 

Of  the  801  cases  of  convulsions  in  both 
sides  of  the  body,  there  were  525  due  to  a 
unilateral  lesion  ond  276  caused  by  a  lesion 
in  the  two  sides  of  the  brain.  In  the  526 
cases,  the  lesion  in  235  was  in  the  right  side, 
and  in  200  it  was  in  the  left. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  contrary  to  what 
was  long  believed  by  the  writer  and  other 
authora,  the  number  of  oases  of  convulsions 
(partial  or  general)  due  to  a  lesion  in  the 
right  side  of  the  bnun  is  notably  less  fre- 
quent than  that  of  cases  of  ledon  m  the  left, 
OS  shown  in  this  table : — 


Side  of  Lesion 
Right 

986  890 
947  294 

109  90 


Convulncnu 

Two^ided 

Crowed 

Direct 


684 


674 


It  is  very  remarkable  also  that  convulsions 
do  not  take  place  much  more  frequently  on 
the  right  side  of  the  body  than  on  the  left, 
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the  numbers  being  for  the  rifl^t  460  oases,  for 
the  left  418  cases. 

As  regards  the  ^arts  of  the  brain  'where  a 
lesion  is  found,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  use 
of  all  the  &etB,  because,  when  a  lesion  is  in 
the  two  sides,  it  very  rarely  ocoupies  similar 
parts  in  both;  and  also  in  a  rather  large 
proportion  of  cases  the  lesion  oconpied  two 
or  more  parts  of  the  brain.  The  following 
table  gives  the  number  of  eases  for  lemons  in 
all  the  important  parts  of  the  encephalon : — 

1.  So-called  motor  oentroB  .  .  ,  106  cases 
S.  Cortex  cerebri  oot  of  the  motor  zone  178  „ 

5.  Bnifsce  or  intanal  parbtfrontol  lobe  144  „ 
*■  »         „         parieUl  „   140  „ 

6.  Base  of  the  bnua      .      .      .      .   91  „ 

6.  Snrfaco  or  internal  parts  of  occipital 

lobe  89  „ 

7.  Cerebellani  67  m 

8.  Bnrface  ox  internal  parts  i^ih.  temp. 

lobe  64  „ 

9.  Centnim  ovak  S9  n 

10.  Optio  thalamas   AS  ^ 

11.  Corp.  str.,  opt.  thaL  ft  internal  capsule  95  „ 

19.  Corpas  striatom   94  „ 

1>.  Lateral  rentriole                       .  81  ^ 

14.  Cornn  Ammonia   ^  n 

1.118  „ 

It  is  essmtial  to  remark  that  the  number 
oi  oases  of  lesion  of  the  cortex  cerebri  in  the 
so-called  motor  zone  or  out  of  it  (8G9  out  of 
1,110  cases — about  88  per  cent.)  is  possibly 
greater  than  it  should  have  been,  owing  to 
tiie  probable  co-existence,  in  some  cases,  of  a 
meningeal  affection  with  the  lesion  of  the 
brain-tissue.  The  writer  must  say  that  he 
has  eliminated  as  completely  as  he  could  from 
the  cases  he  has  collected  of  disease  of  the 
cerebral  surfoce  those  in  which  there  was  a 
complication  of  meningitis.  If  we  add  to 
these  BOO  cases  one-half  of  those  of  disease  of 
the  foor  cerebral  lobes  (214  out  of 427)  — which 
OTwht  to  be  done,  because  in  more  than  one- 
half  of  these  last  eases  the  sor&ee  was  partly 
the  seat  of  the  lesion — there  are  fi88  oases  vl 
oonvulrions  from  disease  of  the  cortex  cerebri 
(588  out  of  1,115 — M.  about  £2  per  cent.) 
The  oerabral  coDT(Jntions  have  more  power 
than  the  rest  of  the  brain  to  give  hse  to 
oonvulaionB,  but  the  cortex,  outside  of  the 
so-called  motor  zone,  has  at  least  aa  mnch 
power  as  that  zone. 

Concerning  the  ports  of  the  brain  con- 
sidered as  not  motor,  we  find  that  there  are 
89  cases  of  lesion  of  the  occipital  lobe  and  54 
of  the  spheno-temporal  lobe,  giving  a  total  of 
148  cases ;  to  which  we  have  to  add  the  178 
cases  of  superficial  lesion  out  of  the  motor 
zone;  so  that  there  are  816  cases  of  convul- 
sion from  a  lesion  in  parts  which,  according 
to  many  authorities,  ought  not  to  have  pro- 
duced such  a  symptom.  In  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  cases  of  disease  of  the  cerebellum 
there  was  no  pressure  on  the  base  of  tiie 
Inrain,  bo  that  we  could  add  a  good  many  of 
the  67  cases  of  lesion  of  that  nervous  centre 
to  the  810  cases  above  mentioned. 


It  would  be  wrong  to  imagine  that,  because 
the  number  of  cases  of  convulsions  was  much 
larger  when  disease  existed  in  the  parietal 
lobe  (140  cases),  that  that  part  has  more 
power  to  originate  epileptiform  contractions 
than  the  occipital  lobe  (89  cases).  The  re- 
verse is  true,  because,  in  opposition  to  all  that 
is  taught  on  this  point,  this  last  lobe  has  more 
power  than  the  parietal  in  that  respect  (if  we 
leave  aside  what  relates  to  the  ascending 
parietal).  This  can  easily  be  proved.  The 
number  of  oases  of  o^anio  disease  (especially 
hsemorrhage,  as  one  can  see  in  Gintrao's  great 
work  containing  127  cases  of  luemorrhage  in 
the  parietal  lobe  and  only  88  in  the  occipital) 
of  the  parietal  lobe  is  more  than  treble  that 
of  cases  of  lesion  of  the  occipital ;  while  the 
number  of  cases  of  convulsions  due  to  disease 
of  the  first  of  these  parts  not  only  is  not 
three  times  as  large  as  that  of  oases  of  con- 
vulsions due  to  the  occipital  lobe,  but  is 
even  far  from  being  the  double.  This  last 
part,  therefore,  although  supposed  not  to  be 
motor,  has  ihore  influence  than  the  parietal 
lobe  in  giving  rise  to  epileptiform  convulsions. 

Taking  into  account  the  frequency  of  dis- 
ease in  the  four  cerebral  lobes,  the  number 
of  cases  of  lesions  which  in  each  of  them 
generate  convulsions,  shows  that  the  frontal 
lobe  is  the  one  which  has  the  greatest  hiflu- 
ence  as  regards  the  production  of  epileptiform 
convulsions.  Next  to  it  comes  the  occipital 
lobe,  and,  after  these  two  lobes,  we  have  to 
place  almost  on  a  similar  level  the  parietal 
and  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes. 

Considering  the  frequency  of  disease,  and 
especially  of  heemorrhage,  in  the  corpus 
striatum,  which  has  been  supposed  to  have 
a  great  infiuence  in  producing  epileptiform 
convulsions,  it  is  remarkable  that  tiiat  part  of 
the  brain  has  given  rise  to  convulsions  only 
25  times  (hardly  more  than  2  per  cent.) 
The  percentage  given  by  the  <^tic  thalamus 
in  that  respect  is  higher  (8*0  per  cent.) 

All  the  internal  parts  of  the  Drain  (centnun. 
ovale,  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  the  central 
ganglia)  give  only  1C4  cases  (15  per  cent.), 
not  much  more  than  the  frontal  lobe  (144 
cases,  almost  18  per  cent.),  although  the 
central  parts  of  the  cerebrum  are  far  more 
frequently  diseased  than  the  anterior  lobe. 

{h)  There  is  certainly  a  very  great  difference 
between  the  various  Tandt  of  disease  of  or 
injury  to  the  brain  with  regard  to  their  power 
of  giving  rise  to  genuine  epilepsy  or  to  epilep- 
tiform convulsions.  Btill,  it  is  very  difBctut 
to  draw  positive  conclusions  out  of  what  has 
been  published  on  this  point,  because  the  sub- 
ject bias  not  been  studied  as  it  should  have 
been.  Certain  parts  of  the  brain  will  give 
rise  to  convulsions,  while  others  will  not, 
under  one  and  the  same  Idnd  of  lesion;  but 
a  part  like  the  frontal  lobe,  for  instance,  which 
will  so  often  generate  genuine  epilepsy  or 
epileptiform  convnlstona  under  causes  such 
as  an  injury,  a  tumour,  an  abscess,  or  an 
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inflanmiatory  softening,  will  raxely  produce 
convulsions  under  a  cause  which  is  an  in- 
jury, but  of  a  peculiar  Idnd — i.e.  a  heemor- 
rbage.  In  other  parts,  on  the  contrary,  a 
bffimorrhage  will  most  frequently  give  origin 
to  convulsions.  The  following  table,  from 
data  ftumished  by  Gintrac,  is  interesting 
in  that  respect;  it  shows  what  has  been 
the  frequency  of  convulsionB  in  cases  of 
luemorrhage : — 

Cases  of 
linmorrhage 

43  in  cortex  cerebri 
187    „   parietal  lobe 

88    „   occipital  „ 

17    „    frontal  „ 

88    „   optic  tbolamna 

72    „   corpits  striatnm 

48    „   bow  omtral  fpuiglia 

40    „   lateral  ventnelea 

60    „  oerebellam 

70    „   pons  Varolii 
fi    M   cms  cerebri  . 


Cases  of 
oonTnlBiona 
11 

25 
7 


0 
5 
U 

10 
36 


121 


It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  out  of  88 
cases  of  hsemorrhage  in  the  optic  thalamus 
there  were  convulsions  in  20 — i.e.  more  than 
one-half  of  the  cases ;  while  there  were  none 
in  any  of  the  72  cases  of  hemorrhage  in  the 
corpus  atriatum.  It  is  perhaps  more  remark- 
able that  when  both  ganglia  were  the  seat  of 
the  effusion  of  blood  there  were  only  5  casra 
of  convnlsions  out  of  48  of  luemorrmige. 

Tumour  and  tubercle  are,  with  hfemor- 
rbages  and  inflammatory  softening,  the 
lesions  of  the  brain  which  give  rise  most 
frequently  to  partial  or  general  convulsions. 
"Wlule  tumours  of  the  frontal  lobe  produce 
epilepsy  or  epileptiform  convulsions  m  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  tumours  of  the 
temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  give  rise  to  convul- 
sions in  about  one-half,  and  tumours  of  the 
parietal  and  the  occipital  lobes  in  only  about 
one-third  of  the  cases.  A  remarkable  fact 
which  comes  out  of  the  study  of  cases  of 
tumont  of  the  brain  published  b^  Ladame, 
Bwnhardt,  Gintrac,  and  others,  is  that  the 
base  of  the  brain  under  the  irritation  of 
tumours  gives  rise  to  convulsions  very  much 
less  frequently  than  the  surfiuie  of  liie  brain. 
Indeed,  one  part  of  the  brain — the  medulla 
oblongata — did  not  originate  convulsions  in 
one  single  instance  out  of  21  cases  of  tumour 
published  by  Bernhardt.  This  kind  of  dis- 
ease of  the  medulla  oblongata  is  not,  how- 
ever, incapable  of  giving  rise  to  epileptiform 
attacks,  as  the  writer  knows  of  five  cases  of 
tumour  of  that  organ  cansing  convulsions. 

There  is  no  kind  of  lesion  which  may  not 
give  origin  to  convulsions.  But  there  is  one 
species  of  tumour,  namely,  aneurysm,  which 
causes  convulsions  considerably  less  fre- 
qnentlj  than  any  other.  Out  of  86  cases 
of  aneurysm  of  the  Tarions  encephalio 
arteries,  given  by  Gintrac,  there  were  con- 
Ttduons  only  in  three,  if  we  put  aside,  as 
ought  to  be  done,  the  eases  in  whioh  there 


were  alterations  in  brain-tissae  or  a  rupture 
of  the  aneurysmal  sac. 

Abscesses  of  the  brain  have  more  influence 
in  the  causation  of  epileptiform  convulsions 
than  is  generally  admitted.  Out  of  87  oases 
of  unilateral  abscess  collected  by  the  writer, 
convulsions  occurred  in  48  cases. 

Unilateral  atrophy  of  the  brain,  of  a  very 
old  date  as  regards  its  origin,  is  known  to  be 
allied  not  rarely  to  epilepsy  (partial  or 
^neral).  Summing  np  78  oases  given  1^ 
Cotard,  Boyd,  Turner,  and  Gintrac,  the 
writer  finds  that  epileptiform  convulsions  or 
genuine  epilepsy  existed  in  20  cases.  It  is 
of  great  importance  against  the  views  of  those 
who  try  to  locate  epilepsy  in  the  so-called 
motor  centres,  that  not  only  those  parts  were 
absolutely  destroyed  in  more  than  one-half  of 
those  20  oases,  but  that  the  so-called  motor 
track  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  was  deeply 
altered  if  not  destroyed,  at  least  in  certain 
parts  of  its  length,  and  that  nevertheless 
convulsions  occurred,  either  anywhere,  or 
chiefly  or  exclusively  in  the  paralysed  Hmbs. 

Softening  due  to  embolism  causes  convul- 
sions almost  as  often  as  inflammatory  soften- 
ing, except  when  the  seat  of  the  lesion  is  the 
cortex  cerebri.  White  softening  of  vessels 
of  the  occipital  and  of  the  frontal  lobes  pro- 
duces oonvnlsions  more  firequentlythan  the 
same  lesion  in  the  parietal  lobe.  Embolism 
without  any  marke^  softening  very  rarely 
produces  convulsions. 

AU  kinds  of  entozoa  in  Uie  brain  very  fre- 
quently give  rise  to  convulsions,  but  none  so 
often  as  cysticerci,  if  Euchemneister  is  right. 
He  states  that  out  of  80  cases  of  cysticerci  in 
the  encephalon  there  were  24  cases  with  con- 
vulsions. No  other  cause  of  irritation,  what- 
ever be  its  scat  in  the  brain,  originates  con- 
vulsions BO  often  as  that. 

The  application  of  a  ligature  on  one  of  the 
carotid  arteries  has  brought  on  oonvnlsions 
in  a  number  of  instances ;  and,  what  is  re- 
markable, when  the  convulsions  were  uni- 
lateral they  appeared  on  the  correspon^ng 
side  in  more  cases  than  on  the  opposite  side. 

2.  Letioru  of  the  meninget  eonndered  at 
cautes  of  ep^Upsy. — The  reader  may  refer 
to  the  articles  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Men- 
inges and  Diseases  of  the  Cranium  for  what 
relates  to  convulsions  due  to  these  morbid 
states.  Complete  and  persistent  epilepsy  due 
to  chronic  meningitis  is  very  rare ;  but  syphi- 
litic affections  either  of  the  dura  mater  or 
of  the  periosteum  of  the  cranium  not  very 
rarely  will  give  rise  to  this  affection.  Bee 
Menihqes,Cerebbal,  Diseases  of;  and  SkuIiL, 
Diseases  and  Deformities  o£ 

8.  Lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  considered 
as  causes  of  epil^sy. — In  the  writer's  work 
on  Epilepsy  he  has  shown  that  this  aSsetitm 
can  arise  from  disease  of  the  sjunal  cord. 
Bince  1867,  when  that  watk  mpMred,  many 
facts  have  come  to  his  knowle^fe  establishing 
tiiat  his  concluGion  was  ri^t.    He  only 
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maintained — and  he  does  nob  now  go  beyond 
that  assertion — that  epilepsy  sometimee  has 
its  cause  in  the  spinal  cord. 

4.  Peripheric  laaiont. — That  genuine  epi- 
lepsy can  have  its  cause  in  any  part  of  the 
body  ifi  now  a  recognised  truth.  But,  be- 
eides  tiiat  form  of  the  morbus  eomitiaUat 
what  may  be  called  the  cerebral  form,  con- 
sisting in  miilateral  conirulaifnie,  can  be 
origiziated  by  an  irritation  of  either  a  nerve 
or  a  viscna.  Among  the  parts  of  the  body 
having  the  greatest  jpower  with  regard  to 
the  production  of  epileptiform  convulsions, 
we  may  name  the  bowels,  the  trigeminal  and 
the  sciatic  nerves,  the  abdominal  sympathetic 
nerve,  and  the  sexual  organs.  Indigestible 
food  ma^  be  the  cause  of  an  attack.  In  coon- 
tries  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  children  of  the  two  sexes  being  less 
watched  and  lees  warned  than  elsewhere 
against  the  dangers  of  onanism,  epilepsy  due 
to  this  fatal  habit  is  partioulariy  frequent. 

The  great  importance  of  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  certain  symptoms  of  earehrad  epi- 
l^sy,  especially  as  regards  surgical  treatment, 
makes  it  necessary  that  these  symptoms 
should  be  carefully  studied.  It  must  be  first 
stated  Uiat  every  kind  of  organic  brain  dis- 
ease, wherevw  situated,  may  cause  any  form 
of  epilepsy,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
form  of  this  neurosis  may  exist  without  any 
cerebral  organic  affec^on.  To  this  must 
be  added  that  any  part  of  the  brain  may  be 
the  seat  of  any  kind  of  disease  without  con- 
vulsions appearing  anywhere.  In  more  than 
two  thousand  cases  of  brain  disease  analysed 
by  the  writer  for  other  purposes,  there  were  no 
cimvnlsions.  Out  of  that  number  there  were 
more  than  one  hundred  cases  of  simply  irri- 
tativB  lesion  of  the  BO>called  motor  centres, 
limited  to  them  or  invading  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  in  which  there  were  varioos  symp- 
toms, but  no  convulsions.  In  more  than  160 
cases  of  disease  (destructive  and  irritative,  or 
simply  irritative)  of  the  base  of  the  brain 
there  were  no  convulsions.  Simply  irritative 
leeions  of  the  so-called  motor  tract,  the  in- 
ternal capsule,  between  the  great  cerebral 
ganglia,  did  not  cause  convulsions  in  more 
than  45  cases.  The  part  which  gives  the 
smallest  number  of  cases  without  convulsions 
is  the  optio  thalamus,  and  the  part  most  able 
to  bear  any  kind  of  irritation  without  pro- 
ducing convulsions  is  the  corpus  striatum. 

These  negative  facts  show  as  well  as  the 
ponUve  ones — t.e.  those  in  which  convulsions 
take  place — that  that  symptom  appears  or  not 
aecoraing  only  to  the  excitability  of  certain 
parts  of  the  nervous  centres  in  different  in- 
dividuals. This  result  is  borne  out  also  b^ 
the  study  of  unilateral  convulsions,  as  is 
shown  by  an  analysis  of  887  cases  collected 
by  the  writer. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  study 
of  these  cases  can  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
(1)  These  oonvolsionB  can  be  produced  by  a 


lesion  in  almost  any  pEirt  of  the  brain ;  (2) 
they  can  be  caused  by  any  kind  of  lesion ; 
(8)  they  can  begin  in  any  muscle  or  group 
of  muscles,  or  simultaneously  in  every 
part  of  one-half  of  the  body  (eye,  foce,  neck, 
trunk,  and  limbs) ;  (4)  they  can  be  preceded  by 
any  kind  of  aura,  local  or  generu;  (6)  they 
can  be  associated  with  any  other  ^mptcnn  of 
brain  disease,  or  be,  for  some  time  or  till 
death,  the  only  existing  cerebral  symptom ; 
(G)  they  often  precede  general  convulsions  or 
appear  at  the  end  of  such  an  attack;  (7)  th^ 
usually  last  longer  than  general  convulnons 
even  due  to  brain  disease,  but  they  especially 
last  much  longer  than  seizures  of  idiopathic 
epilepsy ;  (8)  like  other  convulsions  due  to 
an  encephaUc  affection,  they  often  appear 
without  loss  of  consciousness  at  the  begin- 
ning or  during  the  whole  time  they  last; 
(0)  they  can  take  place  either  on  the  side  of 
the  brain-lesion  that  causes  them  or  on  the 
opposite  rade ;  (10)  the  proportion  of  eases  of 
direct  convulsions  to  cross  tmes,  when  the 
lesion  is  in  the  cerebrum,  is  about  one  to  three, 
but  the  direct  convulsions  Bxe  more  frequent 
than  the  cross  ones,  when  that  cause  is  in  the 
base  of  the  brain  (cms  cerebri,  pons,  and  me- 
dulla) ;  (11)  the  right  limbs  are  more  fr«> 
quently  attacked  than  the  left  (right  896  cases, 
lefl  887),  and  this  rule  is  true  for  direct  as 
well  M  for  cross  convulsions;  (12)  in  the 
same  individual,  even  when  there  is  but  one 
lesion,  they  can  appear  at  first  on  the  side  of 
the  lesion  and  afterwards  on  the  opposite 
side,  or  vice  verad;  (18)  they  can  ocfur  on 
the  side  where  exists  a  cross  hemiplegia  or  on 
the  opposite  side ;  but  they  can  also  be  direct, 
the  pualysis  also  being  direct ;  or  they  can 
be  cross,  me  pwralyds  being  direct ;  (14)  Jaek- 
Bonian  ctmvulsions  (either  when  exdnnvely 
and  persistently  unilateral  or  only  tempo- 
rarily so)  can  appear  on  the  side  of  tile  ledon, 
or  from  a  lesion  in  parts  of  the  brain  belong- 
ing neither  to  the  so-ealled  motor  zone  nor 
to  the  first  and  second  frontal  e<mvolutions, 
which  Dr.  Hughlings  Jaekstm  now  snf^xwes 
to  be  psycho-motor. 

On  accoimt  of  the  importance  of  Jack- 
Bonian  convulsions  for  surgical  treatment,  it 
must  be  said  that,  as  stated  in  the  last  of  the 
above  conclusions,  they  may  appear,  as  shown 
by  anomber  of  cases,  on  the  side  of  the  lesion. 
In  a  case  of  that  kind  the  surgeon,  by  press- 
ing on  the  dura-mater  on  the  right  side,  in- 
creased convulsions  of  the  right  limbs  (Leroy). 

Many  cases  show  (hat  surgeons  led  by  uie 
views  of  localisers  mig^t  make  great  mis- 
takes. For  instance,  in  a  typical  case  of  Dr. 
Hughlings  Jackson's,  instead  of  the  toes  it 
was  a  finger  which  was  first  convulsed, 
although  the  lesion  was  in  the  paracentral 
lobe ;  in  a  case  of  Andral's,  Jacksonian  con- 
vnlsions  limited  to  the  right  arm  were 
caused  by  a  tumour  between  the  left  posterior 
lobe  and  the  cerebellum ;  in  a  case  of  Prof. 
Virchow,  Jacksonian  convulsions  beginning 
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m  the  left  leg  were  due  to  a  tnmonr  of  the 
right  posterior  lobe  ;  in  a  celebrated  case  of 
Morean  (De  Tours)  there  was  a  notable  aura 
in  the  left  hand  and  convnlaioDa  of  the  left 
ann  due  to  a  cyst  in  the  anterior  lobe  near 
the  right  corpOB  Btriatam  and  the  lateral  ven- 
triele.  A  good  many  facts  sfaov  that  Jaok- 
■oniin  eonvnlsioDs,  although  caused  generally 
by  lesions  of  the  first  and  second  frontal  or 
the  two  ascending  oonTolotions,  oan  be  pro> 
dneed  by  lesions  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
htaiu  very  £ir  from  those  convolntions. 

Of  the  887  cases  of  unilateral  convul- 
■ians  analysed  by  the  writer,  the  arm  or  the 
leg  alone,  or  one  of  these  limbs  at  times,  the 
other  in  other  attacks,  were  the  parts  affected 
in  381  cases.  The  following  table  shows 
what  parts  of  the  brain  were  tlte  seats  of  the 
lesion  producing  these  partial  convulsions. 

Arm  I«g  Legoruin 

Motor  centres    ...    81  13  1 

Snrftce  hvntal  lobe  .       .    17  1  1 

„     puietal  lobe  .       .    18  1  2 

f,     w^ben.  temp,  lobe  .6  1  0 

„     oocipital  lobe      .13  1  0 

„     BCTerftl  lobes .      .23  9  3 

Aliooet  whole  hemiBph.     .7  0  1 

Frontal  lobe      ...   16  1  0 

P&rietkllobe     ...    IS  0  1 

Sph.  temp,  lobe       .      .     9  0  0 

OoeipitiJ  lobe    ...   10  1  1 

CentnimoTale  ...   90  1  0 

[«teml  Tentride      .      .     9  3  0 

Two  central  g&nglia  .      .     B  9  0 

Optic  thalamns ...     8  4  1 

Corpos  Btriatom       .      .     4  S  1 

Bue  of  brain    ...    16  5  0 

OrebeQam       ...   10  9  0 

Senrsl  parts    ...   88  1  0 


815 


89 


II 


This  table  shows  that  the  so-called  motor 
zone  and  the  rest  of  the  eerebial  eortei:  gave 
rise  to  a  Tery  large  proportiim  of  conTnlsions 
of  one  limb  alone.  There  were  158  oases  of 
eonvnlsioDB  of  the  arm,  18  of  the  leg,  and  C 
of  leg  and  arm  alternately.  It  will  also 
be  seen  that  the  base  of  the  brain,  if  it  gave 
a  small  proportion  of  cases  of  convulsions  of 
the  arm,  gave  a  large  one  of  convulsions  of 
the  leg.  But  the  most  remarkable  point  is 
that  all  parit  of  the  hrain  can  give  rita  to 
eonvulnofu  of  the  arm,  and  that  moat  pari* 
can  produce  convultione  in  the  leg. 

Most  important  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  the  study  of  the  percentage  of  cases  of 
e(mvnlsi<His  of  the  arm  in  the  number  of 
eases  of  unilateral  convulsions.  Thus  it  can 
bs  easily  ascertained  that  the  percentage  is 
enonnons — ^  per  cent — for  oases  with  a 
lesion  of  the  spbeno-temporal  lobe ;  it  is  also 
very  large  for  cases  of  lesion  of  the  surface 
of  the  occipital  lobe  (50  per  cent.) ;  of  the 
sidieno-temporal  lobe  (47'6per  cent.) ;  and  of 
the  frontal  lobe  (46*9  per  cent.)  Next  come 
the  so-called  motor  centres  (45  per  cent.), 
the  mass  of  the  occipital  lobe  (40  per  cent.), 
the  eentnun  ovale  (87*7  per  eent.),  the  cere- 


bellum (87  per  cent.),  the  parietal  lobe  (89 
per  cent.),  and  the  frontal  lobe  (88-8  per  cent.) 
A  lesion  of  almost  the  whole  brain  (19  per 
cent.)  and  of  the  base  of  the  brain  (28*8  per 
cent.)  give  the  smallest  percentages. 

As  regards  the  leg,  the  la^st  percentage 
is  Aurnished  by  the  cerebral  gan^^  next  to 
whidi  come  the  base  of  the  brain,  the  cere- 
bellum, the  Burfaceof  the  spheno- temporal  and 
occipital  lobes,  and  the  so-called  motor  centres. 
It  is  evident  from  the  facts  relating  to  the  leg, 
but  still  more  from  those  concerning  the  arm, 
that  great  mistakes  in  the  diagnosis  of  the 
localisation  of  disease  might  be  made  if  con> 
vulsions  of  the  leg  or  arm  were  looked  upon  as 
a  proof  that  the  cerebral  lesion  causing  them 
is  located  in  the  motor  zone,  even  if  we  in- 
clude in  itf  according  to  Dr.  Hoghlings  Jack- 
son's views,  the  two  lirst  frvntsl  convolutions. 

Convulsions  from  brain  disease  may  be 
alternate — i,e,  they  may  affect  the  limbs  on 
one  aide  and  the  £aoe  on  the  other— ai^  this 
owing  to  a  lesion  of  either  one  or  both  sides 
of  the  oerebmm  or  the  base  (tf  the  brain. 

It  is  importuit  to  know  that  nnilatual 
convulsions  are  sometimes  due  to  a  peripherio 
irritation  (in  the  bowels,  the  liver,  the  kid* 
ney,  &c.),  without  any  kind  of  disease  exist- 
ing in  the  brain. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  convulsions  of  one 
arm  are  often  associated  with  spasmodic 
movements  of  the  face ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
also  that  the  most  heterogeneous  associations 
of  partial  convulsions  are  sometimes  wit- 
nessed :  convulsions  in  one  leg  and  in  one 
eye,  of  the  thoracic  muscles  and  the  face  or 
of  the  neck  and  legs,  and  a  great  many  other 
associations,  from  lesions  which  cannot  give 
the  k^  of  these  ungnlarfitcts.  Thetwoarms 
or  the  two  legs  are  not  rarely  afieeted  to* 
gether,  evMi  under  the  influence  of  leaions  of 
only  one  nde  of  the  brain. 

The  kind  of  association  between  paralysis 
and  convulsions  is  most  intermting.  French 
surgeons,  till  a  somewhat  recent  period,  gave 
it  as  a  law  that  when  convulsions  frvra  brain 
disease  occur  without  paralysis  they  show 
themselves  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  of  the 
cerebral  lesion ;  but  that  when  there  is  para- 
lysis, this  symptom  appears  on  the  side  op- 
posite to  that  of  the  lesion,  and  convulsions 
occur  on  the  corresponding  side.  This  is  the 
reverse  of  what  is  seen  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  in  which  puralysis  and  convulsions 
coexist  on  the  same  side.  But  there  are  two 
kinds  cases  in  which  the  convulsions  are 
on  one  side  and  paralysis  on  the  other.  The 
writer  has  collected  more  than  800  eases  in 
which  the  couvnlsicais  were  on  ^e  side  of 
the  lesion,  tutd  paralysis  on  the  opposite  side ; 
and  16  cases  in  which  the  contrary  existed — 
Le.  convulsions  on  the  opposite,  and  paralysis 
on  the  corresponding  side.  Here  also  we 
have  a  proof  of  the  great  variety  of  effects 
that  can  come  from  an  irritation  of  the  same 
or  of  various  parts  of  the  brain. 
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Unilateral  convulsionB  have  no  essential 

connexion  with  p8Tcho-motor  centres,  as  ia 
proved  by  cases  of  lesion  of  those  centres  on 
one  side  causing  that  kind  of  conTolsions 
sometimes  in  one  side  of  the  body,  sometimes 
in  the  other.  The  writer  has  seen  two  such 
cases  and  collected  42  other  cases,  some  from 
most  able  ohservers,  inoludiog  Dr.Hoghlings 
Jackson. 

Many  oases  of  railepsy  in  man  are  on 
recwd,  resembling  uie  special  kind  seen  in 
certain  animals,  particularly  in  this  respect, 
that  an  attack  can  easily  be  produced  by  a 
peripheric  irritation.  The  writer  has  col- 
lected more  than  sixty  such  cases.  They 
form  two  principal  groups — one  in  which  an 
irritation  of  almost  any  part  of  the  body  was 
able  to  give  rise  to  an  attack ;  the  other  in 
which  certain  parts  only  had  that  power. 
Many  of  those  cases  belonged  to  the  class  of 
organio  cerebral  epilepsy;  some  depended  on 
diseases  of  the  pericranium,  of  the  spine 
or  its  contents,  of  nerves  or  of  one  of  the 
thoracic  or  abdominal  viscera ;  while  in  other 
cases  there  was  a  genuine  idiopathic  epilepsy. 
The  parts  of  the  body  which  are  most  fro- 
onently  found  giving  rise  to  an  attack,  are 
tne  pit  of  the  stomach  (under  the  influence 
of  even  a  very  slight  pressm-e)  and  the  akin. 
of  the  neck  lateridly  from  the  lower  jaw  to 
the  collar-bone. 

Stuptomb. — We  shall  consider  this  part  of 
the  subject  under  three  heads — ihepremoni- 
ton,  the  paroxytmal,  and  the  inter-paroxyt- 
mcd  symptoms. 

1.  Premonitoiy. — The  frequency  of  pre- 
monitory symptoms,  according  to  the  writer's 
experience,  is  much  greater  than  is  generally 
known.  It  is  extremely  important  to  find 
out  the  existence  of  these  warnings,  as  in 
many  cases  attacks  may  easily  be  prevented 
if  we  know  when  they  are  on  the  point  of 
taking  place.  When  we  say  that  premonitory 
indications  are  extremely  frequent,  we  do  not 
mean  tiiat  the  classic  or  Galenic  aitra  is  often 
fband.  That  vague,  queer,  and  anexfrfoined 
sensation,  whether  accompanied  or  not  by  a 
muscular  contraction,  is  certainly  more  fre- 
quent than  is  admitted,  but  is  considerably 
less  frequent  than  the  other  kinds  of  warn- 
ing. Among  the  premonitory  symptoms 
there  are  four  oftener  observed  than  others : 
one  is  a  change  of  temper  (irascibility,  appear- 
ing or  increasing) ;  another  is  a  contraction 
of  the  vessels  in  the  feet  or  hands,  producing 
a  diminution  of  temperature ;  and  the  two 
others  are  a  spasmodic  state  of  some  muscle, 
or  an  optical  illusion  or  hallucination.  The 
following  list  mentions  but  a  part  of  the 
various  manifestations  which  indicate  that 
an  epileptic  attack  is  threatening.  Altera- 
tions of  the  various  functions  of  the  brain, 
sensations  of  any  kind,  headache  or  backache, 
vertigo,  sensorial  disturbanees,  sleeplessness 
or  sleepiness,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  dilata- 
tion or  oontraetion  of  blood-Teasels  anywhere, 


altered  InMthing,  diminution  or  inerean  of 
the  various  secretions  (of  the  skin,  mucous 
membranes,  or  of  the  visceral  glands), 
hsmorrhagesfrom  the  nostrils  or  other  parts, 
fever,  more  or  less  marked  weakness  (general 
or  local),  hunger  or  thirst,  disgust  for  food  or 
drinks,  an  increase  of  the  sexual  appetite  or 
the  diminution  or  loss  of  sexual  desire  or 
power,  spontaneous  erection,  and  spasm  of 
the  bladder — sometimes  accompanied  by  in- 
voluntary evacuations  of  urine — involuntary 
expulsion  of  freoes,  cramps,  trembling,  choreic 
movements,  tenduioy  to  run  forwards,  back- 
wards, or  round,  rigidity  or  convulsions  of  a 
limb  or  other  parts,  paralysis  of  a  limb  or 
other  parts— stifih  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  tia» 
forerunners  noticed  by  a  number  of  obserrers, 
and  all  of  which  the  writer  has  seen  or  knows 
to  have  occurred  in  his  patients. 

Sometimes  one  or  several  of  hese  symp- 
toms will  appear  a  day  or  two  before  the 
attack,  but  generally  the  warning  shows 
itself  a  few  hours,  or  a  very  much  shorter 
time  (even  only  a  few  seconds  or  a  minute 
or  two),  before  the  seizure.  Not  rarely  in 
cases  of  epilepsy  due  to  an  organic  cerebral 
disease,  or  to  cerebral  congestion,  a  drawing 
of  the  head  towards  one  shoulder  will  take 
idaoe  either  before  or  during  an  afetaok. 
Prenumitory  symptoms  unfortunately  may 
be  deceptive,  as  they  can  appear  without 
being  fbllowed  by  the  attack;  and  even  in 
oases  in  which  warnings  usually  exist  there 
are  sometimes  attacks  without  any  fore- 
runner. 

2.  Paroxysmal. — The  paroxysmal  symp- 
toms vary  considerably  according  to  the 
kind  of  attack.  If  the  fit  is  one  of  petii  mal 
{epilepiia  mitior),  there  may  be  no  other 
symptom  than  arloss  of  consciousness,  with 
either  a  fixed  state  of  the  muscles  of  the 
eye  or  a  slight  contraction  of  one  or  more 
muscles  of  the  £eu»  or  neck,  or  a  movement 
of  the  lips,  tongue,  and  throat,  as  in  the  act 
of  swallowing.  Aocording  to  his  personal 
observation,  the  writer  is  inclined  to  affirm 
than  an  attack  oipefiU  mal  never  consists  in 
a  loss  of  consciousness  only — i^.  without  the 
least  trace  of  any  other  trouble  whatsoever. 
Dr.  Bussell  Beynolds,  however,  states  that  he 
has  seen  such  attacks,  and  therefore  we  must 
admit  that  sometimes  a  pure  and  simple  loss 
of  perception  and  volition  is  all  that  exists  in 
a  seizure  of  epilepsia  mitior.  In  such  an 
attack  the  patient  may,  if  walking-,  continue 
to  walk ;  but,  if  talking,  he  stops— generally 
Cor  BO  short  a  time,  however,  that  the  trouble 
may  pass  absolutely  lumoticed  by  listeners. 
Such  an  attack  usually  lasts  only  from  one 
to  four  or  a  few  more  seconds. 

Haul  Mail. — In  a  complete  attack  of  ep- 
lepsy,  an  irritation  jwoeaeding  frcmi  a  moral 
or  physical  source  is  the  cause  of  an  act  of 
inhibition  of  the  mental  activity,  and  of  a 
reflex  ccmtraetion  of  blood-vessels  in  the 
oarelnnl  lobes.  Jmu     consoonsnesa  isi  of 
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coorae,  the  consequence  of  that  inhibition. 
Together  with  Eussmanl  and  Tenner,  the 
writer  had  long  looked  upon  spasm  of  cere- 
bral Teasels  as  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  con- 
sciousness. He  had  a  confirmation  of  that 
Bopjwsition  in  hia  epileptic  guinea-pigs,  in 
which  he  found  that  the  ttlood-Traseu  of  the 
Imun  contracted  when  eansdouBneiB  disap- 
peared. Since  then,  howsTer,  he  has  ascer- 
tained that  conseioaaness  was  lost  in  the 
seizure,  even  after  the  excision  of  the  upper 
oenieal  ganglia  of  the  two  sympathetic 
nerves — when,  of  coorse,  the  cerebral  vessels 
remained  dilated  before,  durii^,  and  after  the 
fit — ^just  as  it  is  lost  in  animals  having  con- 
tracuon  of  these  vessels.  Dr.  W.  Alexander 
has  observed  that  in  man,  loss  of  coneoious- 
oess  in  fits  occurs  after  the  excision  of  these 
ganglia,  the  same  as  before  that  operation. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  spasm  of  the 
Tessels  of  the  brain  is  not  an  essential  element 
in  the  causation  of  the  loss  of  mental  faculty. 
Still,  when  that  .spasm  exists,  and  bo  long  as 
it  lasts,  the  lack  of  blood  in  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres mnst  necessarily  contxibute  to  the 
cessation  of  the  mental  activity.  The  reasons 
fiir  admitting  that  an  act  of  inhibition  is  the 
first  or  principal  cause  of  the  loss  of  con- 
sciousness will  be  found  in  the  writer's 
published  papers  on  this  subject. 

Muscul^  spasms  of  a  tonic  character  begin 
at  the  same  moment  that  consciousness  daa- 
appeura.  They  may  begin  first  in  any  part 
of  the  body,  whether  the  attack  is  to  be 
general,  or  to  remain  in  one  half  of  the  body, 
or  in  one  limb.  Bather  frequently  the  mus- 
cles of  the  &ce,  the  eyes,  and  the  neck  are 
seized  before  those  of  otiier  parts,  but  the 
time  is  so  very  short  between  the  appearance  of 
spasm  in  these  muscles  and  the  general  stiff- 
ness, that  it  is  almost  alwsjs  very  difllonlt  to 
detect  that  these  phenomena  are  not  simnlta- 
neoos.  Tf^ther  with  the  first  appearance  of  a 
spasmodio  cmdition  in  the  face  and  neck  there 
is  also  in  a  great  numy  oases  a  contraction  of 
tome  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  of  the  expi- 
ratory muscles  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen, 
producing  the  so-called  epileptic  cry,  the  cha- 
racter of  which  is  so  special  that,  when  once 
heard,  it  can  always  be  recognised  even  when 
the  patient  is  not  seen.  When  an  epileptic 
is  standing,  at  the  onset  of  a  complete  attack, 
he  Jails.  This  is  not  doe  solely  to  loss  of 
consciousness,  as  we  know  that  in  fits  of 
petit  mal  this  accident  may  not  occur.  The 
&U  is  sometimes  an  aoHve  one :  the  patient 
isinncipitated  more  or  less  violently  forward, 
baekmrd,  or  latenJly  by  musoolar  contrac- 
tioas.  Then  the  &U  may  be  either  a  pcM'a- 
lyiio  or  a  eontmlaive  one. 

Generally  a  period  of  rigidity  exists  before 
the  clonic  convulsions  appear.  This  stage 
of  tcHiio  spasm  almost  uways  lasts  only  a 
few  seconds ;  but  it  may  constitute  the  whole 
attack,  and  then  it  may  last  longer.  On 
the  contrary,  clonic  convulsions  may  appear 


at  the  onset  of  the  seizure.  In  almost  all 
cases,  however,  they  follow  a  general  stifT- 
ness,  and  form  a  second  sts^e  or  period  of 
the  fit  of  which  by  their  violence  and  dura- 
tion they  are  the  principal  part.  The  clonic 
spasmodic  contractions  as  a  rule  last  hardly 
more  than  from  one  to  three  minutes  in 
idiopathic  cases. 

When  a  fit  lasts  five,  six,  eight,  or  ten  min- 
utes,  even  if  than  be  no  sign  of  an  orgaoio 
disease  of  the  brain,  there  is  some  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  attack  is  brought  on  by  such 
a  cause.  Generally,  in  complete  seizures,  the 
limbs  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body  have  simi- 
lar convulsions,  but  in  cases  of  brain-disease 
there  may  be  clonic  conwdsions  on  the  one 
side  and  tonic  rigidity  on  the  other.  In  the 
face,  the  eyes,  the  neck,  differences  between 
the  sides  are  frequent,  or  at  least  not  rare, 
even  in  idiopathic  epilepsy.  In  most  cases, 
the  eyes  are  drawn  up  under  the  upper  eye* 
lid,  and  they  roll  from  side  to  side.  It  is  not 
rare  that  the  eyes,  fiwe,  and  head  turn  oon- 
Tulsively  towards  the  left  or  the  right  side, 
sometimes  jerking,  however,  alternately  from 
one  to  the  other  side.  When  the  djbbA  is 
euried  sideways — to  the  right,  for  instance — 
it  is  chiefiy  owing  to  a  spasm  of  the  left  stemo- 
cleido-mastoideus,  butalso  to  the  group  of  mns* 
cles  of  the  top  of  the  neck  on  the  right  side. 

Breathing  is  considerably  interfered  with 
during  the  whole  attack.  After  the  spasmodio 
action  of  the  expiratory  muscles  contribut- 
ing to  the  shriek,  there  is  almost  always 
for  a  time  (not  longer  usually  than  one  or  two 
seconds)  a  stoppage  of  respiration  from  the 
persistence  of  tlmt  initial  spasm.  During 
the  whole  fit  respiration  is  couvtdsive,  irregu- 
Ittr,  jer^,  or  gasping,  and  always  incomplete. 
A  real  asphyxia,  going  as  far  as  cyanosis, 
soon  shows  itseli  The  &oe,  which  was  x>ale 
at  the  onset,  becomes  red,  and  promptly  as- 
sumes a  livid,  dark,  purple  or  bluish-violet 
hue.  A  frothy  saliva,  ^quently  of  a  red< 
dish  tinge,  from  effused  blood  coming  from 
the  biting  of  the  tongne  or  lips,  issues,  little 
by  Uttle,  from  the  mouth.  It  is  extremely 
rare  that  the  movements  of  the  heart  are 
modified  at. the  onset;  but  palpitation,  or  a 
diminution  (and  even  a  complete  inhibition) 
of  the  cardiac  movements  has  been  noticed 
by  the  writer  in  a  few  instances.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  heart  becomes  very  much  excited 
and  beats  quickly,  as  in  ordinary  asphyxia. 
The  temperature  rises  (1'*  or  2"  F.  and  some* 
times  a  little  more) ;  and  the  whole  trunk, 
the  iace,  and  limbs,  are  covered  with  perspira- 
tion. The  pupils  always  dilate  considerably, 
sometimes  after  an  evident  contraction ;  the 
eyes  are  bloodshot;  and  htemorrhage  may 
occur  there  or  in  other  parts,  such  as  the 
nostrils,  the  ears,  the  bronchi,  or  even  the 
capillaries  of  the  skin  or  of  the  brain.  Urine 
may  be  expelled  from  a  spasm  of  the  blad- 
der at  the  onset,  or  itom  paralyus  of  the 
sphinetw  at  the  end  of  the  fit. 
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Afl  ft  role,  at  the  end  <tf  the  eonToluonB 
the  patient  passes,  without  recovering  oon- 
sciouBnesB,  into  a  heavy  sleep,  with  more  or  less 
violent  stertorous  breathing.  A  real  comatose 
state  is  not  rare.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
these  symptoms  are  more  intense  if  no  care 
be  taken  as  re^rds  the  tongue  and  head.  The 
patient  should  not  be  left  on  his  back;  and  the 
tongue,  which  falls  and  covers  the  laryngeal 
opening;,  should  be  drawn  forward.  Some 
uleviation  is  almost  Eilways  obtained  when 
this  is  done  for  the  tongue,  and  when  the 
body,  and  especially  the  head,  are  placed  on 
one  side.  Generally  the  sleep  foUowing  a 
paroxysm  does  not  last  much  more  than  an 
nour,  sometimes  not  as  long  as  that ;  but  it 
is  exceedin^y  rare  that  tiiere  is  no  sleep  at 
alL  The  more  violent  the  convulsions  have 
been,  the  more  there  is  relaxation  of  the 
muscles  after  they  have  ceased.  When  lifted 
up,  the  limbs  may  fall  as  if  they  were  com. 
pletely  paralysed. 

On  waking  &om  the  sleep  following  a 
seizure  moat  patients  are  very  tired,  the 
limbs  and  trunk  aching,  as  well  as  the  head. 
Usually  there  is  some  mental  alteration, 
often  consisting  of  confusion  or  stupor,  and 
sometimos  delirium.  The  mind,  however, 
may  be  quite  clear,  even  after  a  violent 
attack,  and  the  head  free  frcon  pain,  the 
only  efiect  of  the  fit  being  general  lassitude. 
On  the  contrary,  after  an  ^iparently  slight 
seizure  there  is  sometimeB  considerable  men- 
tal disorder.  The  degree  and  duration  of 
stupor  after  an  attack  have  no  relation  to 
the  duration  of  the  convulsive  period.  Stupor 
is  chiefly  an  effect  of  asphyxia,  and  is  there- 
fore  in  direct  relation  with  laryngismus, 
trachelism,  and  the  spasms  of  the  thoracic 
muscles,  of  the  diaphragm,  and  perhfLDS  of 
the  bronchial  tubes  also.  It  has  been  stated, 
and  denied,  that  the  urine  passed  after  an 
attack  of  epilepsy  sometimes  contains  albu- 
men in  patients  free  from  kidney-disease.  In 
at  least  five  cases  the  writer  has  ascertained 
that  there  was  a  notable  amount  of  albumen 
in  the  first  issne  of  urine  after  attacks  in 
which  there  had  been  violent  spasmodic  con- 
tractions of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic 
muscles.  There  was  no  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys or  of  the  heart  in  those  patients. 

Attacks  of  epilepsy  are  sometimes  very 
slight,  consisting  only,  besides  the  loss  of 
ooDBciousnesB,  of  an  extremely  short  tonic 
spasm  of  muscles  of  the  tnmk,  the  neck,  the 
head,  and  the  limbs.  Bat  even  in  the  short- 
est and  slightest  attack  of  that  kind  the  epi- 
leptic cry  may  be  uttered,  the  tongue  may 
be  bitten,  and  there  may  be  a  somewhat  co- 
matose sleep  after  the  fit. 

It  is  now  very  well  known  that  frequently 
there  is  after  a  fit  a  real  paralysis,  which 
sometimes  persists  for  a  long  time.  This  loss 
of  power  is  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  ex- 
haustion from  discharge  of  nerve-force,  while 
it  is  evidently  the  effect  of  an  act  of  inhibi- 


tion associated  with  the  convulsions — inhibi- 
tion striking  other  motor  elements  than  the 
excitation  which  canses  convulsions.  If  it 
were  an  exhaustion  from  over-action  the  fol- 
lowing facts  could  not  exist :  (1)  the  paralysis 
may  appear  after  attacks  which  are  not 
'\'iolent,  and  not  show  itself  after  most  violent 
and  prolonged  convulsions ;  (2)  there  may  be 
a  paralysis  in  one  or  two  limbs  after  an  at- 
tack of  petit  mal,  in  which  no  convulsion  has 
taken  place  in  those  parts ;  (8)  aAer  equal  con- 
vulsions on  the  two  sides  of  the  body  there 
may  be  a  paralysu  of  one  side  only ;  (4)  after 
unilateral  convnlaiona  there  may  be  a  paraly- 
sis of  one  limb  aalj  (espeeiaily  the  azm)i 
while  both  have  been  convulsed ;  (5)  the 
writer  has  seen  a  case  in  which  a  patient 
alternately  had  attacks  of  only  paralysis  or 
convulsions,  or  of  convulsion  followed  by 
paralysis,  always  in  the  same  limb — the  left 
arm ;  (G)  the  writer  has  seen  three  cases  of 
hemiplegia  from  brain- disease,  in  which  the 
paralysis  slightly  but  evidently  dimmiahed 
after  each  attadi  of  convulsions.  Several 
similar  facts  are  on  record;  (7)  FirA  has 
found  a  loss  of  power  after  convulsions  in 
21  per  cent,  of  his  cases  in  the  right  arm,  and 
in  28  per  cent,  in  the  left  arm,  whUe  in  cases  in 
which,  without  convulsions,  there  was  vertigo 
with  or  without  loss  of  oonsciousness,  the 
loss  of  power  was  80  per  cent,  in  the  right 
arm  and  27  per  cent  in  the  left;  (8)  Sr. 
Hughlinga  Jaokson  has  seen  in  those  eases  in 
which  an  abortion  of  the  attack  can  be  pro- 
duced, that  paralysis  not  only  may  appew, 
but  can  be  greater  than  if  convulsions  had 
occurred.  All  these  fiicts  are  in  hajrmony 
with  the  idea  that  paralysis  occurring  in 
seizures  either  after  or  without  convulsions  is 
dne  to  inhibition  and  not  to  exhaustion. 

There  are  many  reasons  also  to  consider  in- 
hibition and  not  exhaustion  as  the  cause  of 
all  the  other  losses  of  power  which  are  some- 
times observed  after  an  attack  of  epilepsy, 
such  as  aphasia,  amnesia,  anffistheaia,  loss 
of  the  muwsular  sense,  amaurosis,  deafness, 
anosmia,  loss  of  taste,  loss  of  knee-jerib  This 
is  so  true,  that  certain  of  these  kinds  of  loss 
of  fimction  an  sometimes,  or  even  very  fre- 
quently, as  is  the  cose  for  knee-jerk  (Beevor), 
replaced  by  an  increase  of  power. 

Petit  Mal. — The  symptoms  of  a  seizure  of 
epilep*ia  mitior  are  very  different  from 
those  of  a  violently  oonvnlsive  attack  of 
epilepsy  (kaut  mal).  The  loss  of  conscious- 
ness occurs  only  for  one  or  a  few  seconds, 
and  the  spasmodic  contractions  take  place  in 
a  few  muscles  only — in  the  fiice,  tongue, 
throat,  eyes,  and  neck.  If  seized  while  stand- 
ing up  the  patient  rarely  falls,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  if  walking  he  may  continue  his 
movement  as  regularly  as  before  the  fit.  If 
attacked  while  speakmg,  he  gooerally  stops 
while  the  ctmsciousness  is  lost,  and  on  re- 
covering it  he  may  complete  the  unfinished 
sentence,  so  that  the  bystanders  may  know 
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nothiDg  of  what  has  occurred.  Sometimes, 
bowerer,  the  patient's  mind  is  deeply  altered, 
even  when  the  attack  of  petit  mal  has  been 
as  short  and  alight  as  possible. 

NoeturruU  atiacJct  of  epilepsy  may  occur 
without  any  knowledge  of  their  having  taken 

Cce.  Indeed,  the  writer  has  sometimes 
n  consulted  by  persons  who  only  asked 
for  advice  on  account  of  headachM,  and  who 
had  no  pain  in  the  head  except  after  noc- 
turnal attacks  of  epilepsy  oocnrring  with- 
ont  Uieir  knowledge.  In  each  cases,  the 
patient,  after  a  seizure  dnring  Bleep,  wakes 
Tq>  tired,  as  if  he  had  walked  consider- 
ably ;  he  has  pains  in  the  limbs,  the  back, 
and  the  bead.  He  finds  his  mind  con- 
fused, and  his  memory  a£Fected ;  he  feels 
dmnclined  to  get  out  of  bed  or  to  exert 
himself  in  any  way ;  and  often  he  is  excit- 
able or  depressed.  Sometimes  his  tongue 
or  his  lips  are  sore,  and  if  the  pillow  is  ex> 
amined  it  shows  bloody  spots.  More  rarely 
it  is  foimd  that  an  involuntary  evacuation  of 
urine  has  soiled  the  bed.  Anyone  sleeping 
within  hearing  distance  of  the  patient  may 
be  wakened  by  the  pimwing  epileptic  cry,  and 
then  hear  the  noise  of  £e  shuiing  of  the 
bed,  caused  by  the  oonvnlsive  movements. 
Such  attaeks,  although  very  frequent  and 
also  very  Tiolent,  may  remain  altogetiier  un- 
known and  unsuspected  by  the  patient  and 
his  friends. 

8.  Inter-parozyamal.  —  The  general 
health  of  epileptics  is  usually  very  poor.  Be- 
mdes  the  euterations  of  their  mental  powers, 
and  especially  of  their  memory,  they  show  a 
great  deal  of  excitability  and  often  depression 
of  spirits.  Their  circulation  and  their  diges- 
tion are  often  afi'ected.  There  is  nothing 
qtecial,  however,  either  in  the  morbid  state 
of  their  mind  and  of  their  feelings,  or  in  the 
disturbances  of  their  physical  heaJth.  Cer- 
tainly the  mental  aberrations  observed  in 
the  inter-paroxysmal  state  are  not  essential 
dements  m  the  symptomatolc^  of  epilepsy. 
These  aberrations  can  exist  witinout  epilepsy, 
and  in  a  great  many  cases  they  are  missing. 

The  frequenej/  of  attaekt  varies  immensely 
in  epilepsy.  In  one  case  the  writer  learned 
that  for  more  than  seventeen  years  the 
patient  had  passed  no  night  without  a  fit, 
and  for  more  than  ten  years  the  average 
nightly  number  of  fits  had  been  about 
twelve,  which  gives  a  total  of  more  than 
forty  thousand  attacks  in  ten  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  once  consulted  by  a 
patient,  sixty-two  years  old,  who  had  had  but 
seven  attacks,  the  first  of  which  occurred 
when  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  the  interval 
between  that  and  the  seccmd  fit  having  been 
thirteen  years,  and  the  interval  between  the 
two  last  seise  urea  having  been  seven  years. 
Between  extremely  difierent  cases  like  the  two 
just  mentioned  we  find  the  greatest  variety 
as  regards  the  frequency  of  attacks.  Usually, 
however,  there  are  a  uunkbv  of  fits  every 


month.  If  there  are  attacks  xritii  extremely 
violent  convulsions,  the  frequency  is  gene- 
rally much  less  than  when  the  convulsions 
are  slight.  Seizures  of  petit  mal  are  usually 
very  frequent.  A  perfect  periodicity  is  ex- 
tremely rare,  but  an  approximation  to  period- 
icity is  not  rare,  especially  in  women.  There 
may  be  singular  and  inexplicable  periods ; 
the  writer  knows  of  a  number  of  cases  with  a 
weekly  periodicity,  and  of  a  case  in  which 
for  years  attacks  recurred  every  ^forty-nine 
days. 

8tattt»  Epil^UMtM. — BoumeviUe, 
and  Dr.  Qowers  have  studied  carefolly  this 
duigerous  condition,  which  is  often  iaXeX  to 
epileptics.  As  the  writer  wUl  show  about  the 
treatment  of  morbus  comitialit,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  know  that  this  recurrence  of  a  large 
number  of  fits,  within  a  short  period  of  time, 
with  no  return  of  consciousness  betwera  the 
attacks,  may  be  the  only  kind  of  epileptic 
manifestations  in  some  patients,  in  whom, 
after  variable  but  sometimes  almost  perfectly 
periodical  intervals,  tbis  so-called  status 
epilepticuB  reappears.  Usually,  however,  this 
frightful  and  very  rapid  succession  of  violent 
fits  occurs  in  the  worst  oases  of  organic  epi- 
lepsy dne  to  disease  of  the  brain,  k^eys,  or 
liver,  and  frequently  then  destroys  the  Hfe  of 
the  patiMit. 

CoMPLtCAnom  and  Skquzls. — Epilepsy 
has  no  necessary  or  usual  complication.  The 
diseases  which  often  aceompsoy  it  are  fire- 
quently  its  causes  and  not  complications. 
Bright's  disease  and  other  organic  affections 
of  the  kidneys,  diseases  of  the  hver,  the  womb, 
and  other  viscera,  when  allied  with  epilepsy, 
if  they  have  not  been  the  first  and  only  cause 
of  it,  are  powerful  additional  causes.  As 
regards  sequelae,  the  important  researches  of 
Dr.  Hughlincs  Jackson.  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett, 
and  Dr.  Fere  have  estabUsbed  that  difficult 
speech,  aphasia,  amnesia,  trembling,  general 
pfaydcsl  and  mental  weakening,  as  well  as 
any  mental  disorder,  paresiB  or  para^ais, 
auKsthesia,  or  great  disturbanoes  in  the 
various  organic  functions,  may  not  only  ap- 
pear temporarily  as  post-paroxysmal  phe- 
nomena in  epilepsy,  out  may  persist  and 
increase  after  each  fit.  The  most  common 
of  those  effects  of  seizures  of  this  neurosis, 
and  especially  of  petit  mal,  is  amnesia, 
which  may  last,  even  if  the  epileptiform 
affection  is  cured. 

Pathology, — The  writer  does  not  pretend 
to  know  what  is  the  nature  of  epUepsy,  so 
that  when  he  tries  to  explain  how  that  imec- 
tion  is  produced  and  how  its  manifestations 
are  generated,  he  will  only  state  &cts,  and 
the  conclusions  they  foroibly  lead  to. 

I.  As  early  as  1BS7  he  mdeavonred  to 
show  that  one  of  the  most  essential  features 
of  epilepsy  is  an  increased  excitability  (tf  the 
refiecto-motor  parts  of  the  nervous  ^rstam, 
which  may  exist  not  only  in  many  parts  of 
the  centres,  but  also  in  some  peripherio  parts 
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of  the  nervous  extern.  The  annlyna  of  the 
phentmens  which  appear,  after  certain  in- 

Iuries,  in  guinea-pigs  or  cats  in  which  epi- 
epev  oan  be  gradually  ^oducedrleads  forcibly 
to  uiis  view.  In  these  animale,  a  few  days 
after  a  lesion  which  causes  epilepsy  (espe- 
cially a  section  either  of  the  sciatic  nerve 
or  of  a  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  the 
dorsal  region)  the  first  morbid  change  to  be 
detected  consists  in  an  increase  of  the  reflex 
power  of  certain  parts  of  the  skin  of  the 
face  and  neck,  while  a  greater  excitability 
BUpen'enes  in  the  medulla  oUoncrata,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  cervical  region  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  tri- 
geminal and  of  the  two  or  three  first  cervical 
nerves.  Gradu^y  the  reflex  excitability  of 
the  nerve-cells  in  direct  communication  with 
the  fibres  of  the  nerves  we  have  named  in- 
creases, so  that  irritation  of  the  skin  of  the 
face  and  neck,  instead  of  producing  only,  as 
at  first,  a  reflex  contraction  of  the  neighbour- 
ing muscles,  causes  tonic  or  clonic  spasms  of 
all  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  neck,  and  head, 
on  the  side  of  both  the  lesion  and  the  irri- 
tation of  the  skin.  Later  oo,  the  reflex  spas- 
modic action  extends  to  the  other  side,  and 
at  last  (a  month  or  later  after  the  traumatic 
injury  firom  which  proceeds  this  series  of 
effects)  a  complete  attack  of  epilepsy  takes 
place,  characterised,  as  in  man,  by  loss  of 
consciousness,  with  tonic  and  clonic  con- 
vulsions. 

In  cases  (rf  injury  to  certain  parts  of  the 
base  of  the  brain  in  some  animals,  the  same 
changes  may  occur,  but  vrith  two  differences : 
Ist,  the  rapidity  of  inraeaae  in  the  reflex  ex- 
citability of  the  parts  above-named  is  very 
much  greater  than  after  an  injury  to  the 
spinal  cord  or  to  the  sciatic  nerve ;  2nd,  the 
zone  of  skin  that  acquires  the  power,  when 
irritated,  to  give  rise  to  an  attack  is  on  the 
side  opposite  to  that  of  the  brain-injury, 
while  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  lesion  of  a 
nerve  or  of  (he  spinal  cord. 

The  writer  cannot  give  here  the  many 
reasons  showiDg  that  what  takee  place  in 
animals  rendered  epileptic  by  the  lesions 
mentioned,  ma.^  be  applied  in  a  ^reat  measure 
to  tiie  production  of  epflepsy  m  man.  He 
will  only  say  that  cases  identical  with  those 
of  his  guinea-pigs  have  been  published  by 
several  clinical  writers. 

After  the  important  discovery  of  Fritsch 
and  Hitzig,  concerning  the  galvanic  excita- 
bility of  a  certain  zone  of  the  cortex  cerebri, 
it  hfU  been  found  that  epileptiform  convul- 
sions oan  easily  be  produced  by  an  irritation  of 
that  zone  in  monkeys,  doge,  and  cats.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  perfectly  healthy  ani- 
mals can  be  rapidly  rendered  epileptic.  Man 
slso  can  be  seized  almost  at  once  after  a 
htemorrhage  in  the  brain  or  a  fracture  of  the 
cranium. 

n.  In  eases  in  which  for  the  first  time 
these  R{iasmodic  phenomena  take  place,  the 


irritation  which  brings  them  on  does  tUs 
only  after  having  given  rise  to  a  motUd 
change  conatituting  epilepay  or  an  e^lepti- 
form  affection.  A  longw  &ne  is  neoessary 
for  the  appearance  of  these  convulsive  move- 
ments than  for  uiy  kind  of  natural'  reflex 
contractions. 

The  facts  relating  to  the  production  of  an 
attack  of  epilepsy  by  the  galvanisation  oi 
certain  parts  of  the  cortex  cerebri  in  mon- 
keys, dogs,  and  cats,  also  show  that  a  cer- 
tain time  is  necessary  for  the  production  of 
the  morbid  state  in  which  epilepsy  ciHssiBts. 
In  that  case  also,  as  heresfter  uLown*  tbe 
spinal  cord  is  partly  the  seat  of  the  genoine 
epilepsy  generated.  In  otiier  words,  two  dis- 
tmct  effects  result  from  the  irritative  lesioit 
— the  one  the  genesis  of  the  disease,  ix.  of 
the  morbid  condition  allied  with  which  is 
the  power  of  giving  rise  to  epileptic  or  epi- 
leptiform attacks ;  the  other,  the  production 
of  a  seizure. 

III.  Experiments  in  sudden  crushing  of 
the  head  in  animals  show  that  epilepsy  can 
appear,  although  nothing  remains  of  any 
port  of  the  brain,  not  even  a  portion  of  the 
medulla  obUmgata,  the  connexion  between 
the  encephalon  and  tbe  spinal  cord  hamiK 
been  altogether  severed.  Epilepsy,  in  the 
case  of  the  crushing  of  the  head,  uas  its  sest 
in  the  spinal  cord,  whatever  be  the  share  of 
the  iHrain  in  giving  origin  to  it.  The  -wnia, 
although  reco^iising  that  &ct  about  the  Iocs- 
tion  of  this  affection  in  such  special  circum- 
stances, is  not,  and  has  never  been,  readv 
to  admit  that  the  spinal  cord  in  all  cases  is 
the  seat  of  this  neurosis. 

ly.  The  writer  believes  that  the  supposed 
absolute  distinctions  between  the  vsrioiu 
kinds  of  convulsions  (eclampsia  and  other 
forms  of  epilepsy  due  either  to  peripheric 
causes  or  to  the  state  of  the  blood.  &c.)  are 
purely  artificial  and  based  only  on  the  Imow- 
ledge  of  the  cause.  All  kinds  of  epilep^ 
may  cause  attacks,  exhibiting  the  same  es- 
sential fieaturee.  In  idiopathic,  as  well  as  in 
any  other  kind  of  epilepsy,  an  izritatioa 
wmch  may  come  from  any  of  the  refleeto- 
motor  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  goes  to 
a  great  many_  other  parts  of  the  nervooa 
system,  producing  in  some  an  inhibition  of 
action  or  of  power  of  action,  and  in  others 
a  simple  e^enditure  of  the  normal  or  mor- 
bidly accumulated  nerve-force,  or,  t(^ether 
with  an  expenditure,  an  increased  generation 
of  force  (dynamogeny 

Two  facts  forcibly  show  how  these  vari- 
ous effects  of  an  irritation  are  produced. 

*  Tbe  writer  deaigoatag  by  tbftt  name  jast  Uta 
contrary  to  inhibition.  That  action  is  the  effect  of 
a  tnuiBformation  of  force  dne  to  an  irritation,  and 
in  virtue  of  which  there  is  a  sadden  or  rapid  pn>- 
daction  of  foroe.  A  great  many  facts  estaUiih  Uta 
dynamogenetic  power  of  certain  ports  of  the  nentKH 
system  over  other  parts  of  that  system  and  arts 
oontractile  tissnea.  See  his  article  '  DynamogAue,' 
in  the  JMcMm.  BnejfeUp.  dee  Seieiuee  UHiMim. 
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(1)  Under  the  infiaenee  of  a  very  slight  irri- 
tation— that  of  a  superficial  prick  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  close  by  the  nib  of  the 
ealarmui — the  brain  may  be  suddenly  and 
(bo  &r  as  the  writer  knows)  irrevocably 
inhibited,  bo  that  all  the  powers  and  func- 
tions of  thai  organ  disappear,  while,  on  the 
oontrary,  the  spinal  cord,  the  nerves,  and 
the  muscles  gain  immensely  in  power :  they 
are  dynamogenised.  The  loss  of  cerebral 
activity  is  not  due  to  a  diminution  or  a 
cessation  of  circulation  in  the  brain,  as,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  heart,  for  a  time,  shows 
no  great  weakness,  although  breathing  is 
stopped  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  experi- 
ment succeeds  although  the  cerebral  blood* 
vessels  are  dilated  owing  to  the  previous  ex- 
tirpation of  the  two  superior  cervical  ganglia. 

(2)  The  other  fact  ^ows  the  simultaneous 
production  of  convulsions  with  inhibition 
and  dynomogeny.  Instead  of  pricking  the 
medolu  oblongata,  that  organ  is  suddenly 
emahed,  and  then  it  is  fonnd,  first,  that  the 
powers  of  the  cervical  and  of  a  part  of  the 
dorsal  spinal  eord  are  inhibited,  someiimes 
BO  completely  that  Uiey  can  be  galvanised 
without  producing  any  muscular  action; 
seoondly,  that,  for  a  longer  time  than  in 
death  by  asphyxia,  either  tonic  or  clonic  con- 
vulsions alone,  or  tonic  followed  by  clonic 
muscular  contractions,  take  place  in  the 
hind  limbs ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  power  of 
that  part  of  the  spinal  cord  giving  rise  to 
eonvmsions  is  considerably  increased,  as 
shown  not  only  by  their  violence  and  dura- 
tion, notwithstan^g  the  cessation  of  circu- 
lation, but  also  by  the  iact  that  reflex  actions 
can  continue  to  exist  after  convnlsiona  have 
ceased. 

The  first  of  these  fiurta  clearly  proves  that 
one  and  the  some  cause — a  very  alight  irrita- 
tion in  a  certain  part  of  the  nervous  centres 
— ean  change  at  once  and  everywhere  the 
dynamical  condition  of  the  nervous  and 
muscular  tissues,  inhibiting  all  the  powers 
of  the  brain  and  increasing  considerably  the 
powers  of  the  spinal  cord,  of  its  nerves,  and 
of  all  muscles. 

The  second  fact  positively  shows  that  an 
irritation  of  a  certain  part  of  the  nervous 
centres  can  give  rise  aimultaneouriy  to  three 
radically  different  effects — an  inhibition;  a 
prodnbtion  of  nerve-force;  oonvnlsions  due 
to  an  expenditnre  of  nerve-force. 

T.  These  foots  throw  a  flood  of  light  on 
(he  idianomena  of  epilepsy.  First,  they 
elMTly  show  that  it  is  by  an  act  of  inhibition 
that  the  loss  of  consciousness  takes  place. 
Seoondly,  titoy  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
convulsions  do  not  require  the  pre-existence 
of  a  great  quantity  of  nerve-force  in  any 
part  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  that  they 
can  take  place,  with  great  violence  and  last 
a  long  time,  from  irritations  which  need  not 
be  very  great.  The  supposition  that  epilepti- 
form fits  depend  on  a  sudden  discharge  of 


previously  accumulated  nerve-force  is  no 
longer  necessary. 

YI.  The  lesions  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  brain  in  epileptic  patients  do  not  show 
l^e  Mat  of  epurosy— uiey  only  have  one  or 
the  other  of  tine  three  following  signifioatTons : 
First,  they  are  places  of  irritation  generating 
that  neurosis  in  the  same  way  as  periphezie 
lesions  in  the  skin,  in  mucous  membranes, 
in  nerves,  ftc.,  produce  it.  Second,  they  may 
be  mere  oo-ensting  alterati<iSiB,  having  no 
influence  over  the  epileptic  affection.  Third, 
they  may  be,  and  very  often  are,  effects  of 
the  changes  in  circulation,  in  the  state  of  the 
blood,  and  in  cerebral  nutrition,  during  fits. 
The  alterations  of  the  medulla  obloi^ta, 
described  by  Schrceder  van  der  Kolk,  and 
more  completely  by  Ch.  Bouchard,  are  cer- 
tainly, as  pointed  out  by  this  last  observer, 
effects  of  fits,  but  aUe,  however,  at  certain 
stages  of  their  development  to  have  a  share 
in  some  of  the  (MmTuuive  phenomena.  The 
Uut  effort  recently  made  by  Dr.  Chaslin  to 
establish  that  in  idiopathic  epilepsy  there  is 
a  constant  lesion,  has  failed  like  all  others. 
That  lesion,  consisting  in  the  existence  of  a 
diffuse  sclerosis  located  chiefly  in  the  grey 
matter,  is  so  Uttle  the  essential  oi^;anic 
cerebral  cause  of  that  form  of  morhua 
comiUaUa,  that  F^r^,  in  a  case  of  core  of 
that  affection,  found  that  the  brain  was  the 
seat  of  the  cortical  sclerosis,  besides  having 
an  induration  of  the  two  comua  Ammonis. 

yiL  One  only  of  the  supposed  seats  of 
epilepsy  in  the  brain  deserves  some  atten* 
tion.  It  is  that  part  which  is  the  most  fire- 
quently  found  diseased  in  cases  of  unilateral 
epileptiform  oonvnlsions,  whether  Jaoksonian 
in  character  or  not — the  so-called  motor  zone. 
That  pert  is  also  very  often  diseased  in  oases 
of  general  epileptiform  convnlsionB,  and,  not 
rarely,  besides,  in  cases  of  apparenUy  pare 
idiopathic  epilepsy.  This  firequency  of  lesion 
of  VM  so-ouled  motor  centres,  in  epileptic 
cases,  may  as  well  be  due  to  the  fact  uiat 
an  irritation  starting  from  that  place  has 
given  rise  in  other  parts  of  the  nervous 
centres  to  the  morbid  state  in  which  epilepsy 
consists,  as  due  to  the  foct  that  this  peculiar 
morbid  condition  is  really  located  there.  In 
other  words,  a  lesion  of  the  cortex  cerebri 
along  the  Bolandio  fissure,  like  that  of  a 
nerve  anywhere,  may  be  only  the  location 
of  an  imtative  oanse  and  not  (he  seat  of 
thisnenrous. 

Many  facts  observed  in  ^nimfcla  and  in 
man  show  that  this  sapposition  is  the  ooiTeot 
one.  Experiments  on  dogs  have  shown  to 
the  writer  that  every  part  of  the  motor  tract 
in  the  encephalon,  after  the  production  of 
an  epileptic  attack  by  the  galvanisation  of 
the  so-called  motor  centres,  can,  on  galvanic 
irritation,  give  rise  to  an  identical  convulsive 
seizure.  They  have  also  estabHshed  the  fact 
that  it  is  on  the  motor  cells  of  the  base  of 
the  brain  and  of  the  spinal  oord  that  the 
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irritation  of  the  cortex  cerebri  acts,  in  pro- 
ducing, first,  the  morbid  state  conatitnting 
epUepsy,  and  afterwards  genuine  epileptio 
attacks. 

YIII.  What  is  proved  for  dogi  is,  at  least, 
extremely  probable  for  man.  Glinioal  &eto 
show  that  most  frequently  any  Idnd  of  lesion 
of  the  so-called  motor  centres  or  of  tile 
neighbouring  frontal  convolutions '  has  given 
origin  either  to  genuine  and  complete  epilep- 
tic  fits,  or  to  the  greatest  variety  of  epUepti- 
form  manifestations.  This  has  led  to  the 
erroneous  conclusion  that  epilepsy  has  its 
seat  in  certain  cortical  parts  of  the  brain. 
It  can  be  shown  that  all  parts  of  the  cere- 
brum, of  the  cerebellum,  of  the  base  of  the 
brain,  and  also  the  cerebral  meninges,  the 
spinal  cord,  and  the  centripetal  nerves,  can 
produce  epilepsy.  On  the  other  hand,  irri- 
tative lesions  are  known  to  have  existed,  in 
many  cases,  in  one  or  another  part  of  the 
fimtal  or  parietal  lobes  without  the  appear- 
ance of  epilepsy. 

"When  any  land  or  form  of  that  affection 
appeszs  under  the  influence  of  a  disease  or  of 
an  injury  to  the  cortex  cerebri  in  the  parts 
looked  upon  as  its  real  location,  the  altered 
tissue,  as  the  following  facts  well  show,  may 
be  only  the  seat  of  an  irritation  acting  on 
other  parts  of  the  nervous  centres,  so  as  to 
give  nse  to  epilepsy  and  to  its  manifestations. 
This  view  is  proved  by  the  &cts — 1st,  that 
when  this  neurosis  is  due  to  a  worm  in  the 
bowels,  it  can  be  cured  by  the  expulsion  of 
the  irritating  cause ;  2nd,  that  when  it  de- 
pends on  a  neuroma,  or  neuritis,  it  can  be 
eured  by  the  section  of  a  nerve  between  the 
dueased  peripheria  part  and  the  nervous  cen- 
tres ;  Srd^  tluht  when  eansad  by  some  patho- 
logiwl  alteration  of  a  cerebral  eonvoiution, 
it  can  be  cured  by  the  exdsiou  of  the  dis- 
eased part.  In  all  those  cases  there  is  a 
cure,  not  because  the  seat  of  Uiis  convul- 
sive affection  is  separated  from  the  nervous 
centres,  but  because  the  irritating  causa  is 
suppressed. 

Sometimes,  as  is  well  known,  epilepsy  will 
continue  after  the  expulsion  of  a  worm,  the 
section  of  a  nerve,  and  the  excision  of  a 
diseased  convolution,  or  the  opening  of  a 
cerebral  abscees.  In  the  first  place,  the  irri- 
tative cause  may  be  only  partly  BuppreBsed 
by  those  means ;  in  the  second  place,  as  said 
aueady,  the  morbid  state  in  which  epilepsy 
consists  may  exist  in  other  parts  of  the 
uervons  system  than  those  where  the  irri- 
tative onuses  are  located.  That  morbid  con- 
chtion  may  persist,  remaining  able,  under 
the  infloenoe  of  other  irritations  than  those 

'  Dr.  J.  Hnghlings  Jiuskaon,  in  his  late  remark- 
able '  Lamleian  Lectures,'  has  pat  forward  the  snp- 
podtion  that  the  seat  of  'complete  or  ^nnine' 
epilepey  is  in  the  prefrontal  lobes.  Against  this 
supposition  the  writer  will  only  say  tlwt  all  the 
characteriatics  of  thia  affection  have  existed  when 
these  lobes  were  either  abiolotelT  normal  or  com- 
pletely destroyed. 


which  acted  prerionaly,  to  pre  rise  to 

seizures. 

IX.  Togel^ier  with  the  conclusions  flowing 
from  the  fiusts  and  a^uments  above  dis- 
cussed, the  writer  will  give  some  others,  ihe 
grounds  for  which  lack  of  space  does  not 

permit  him  to  mention '. — 

1.  Epilepsy  is  a  reflex  neurosis  even  when 
positively  allied  with  an  oi^^anio  lesion  of 
the  brain.  Its  only  constant  feature  is  an 
increase  of  the  reflex  excitability  of  a  number 
of  nerve-cells  located  in  various  parts  of  the 
oerebro-spinal  centres.  That  hyper-excita- 
bility  is  generally,  but  not  necesswuy,  greater 
at  the  time  of  an  impending  fit. 

2.  No  distinction  can  be  made  between 
the  kinds  of  epilepsy,  with  predominances 
either  of  considerable  disturbance  of  the 
mental  functions  or  of  the  higher  senses,  or 
of  ocmvulsive  movements,  or  of  any  symptom. 
The  greatest  vuiety  of  epileptifbnn  manifes- 
tations can  arise  from  a  similar  lesion  in  any 
part  of  the  brain  or  elsewhere. 

8.  Some  parts  of  the  nervous  centres 
are  always  ready  to  cause,  rapidly  but  not 
inmiediately,  all  or  some  of  the  phenomena 
of  epilepsy,  under  the  influence  <»  an  irrita* 
tion,  and  especially  a  sudden  one,  proceeding 
from  any  central  or  peripherio  part  of  the 
incito-motor  nervous  system.  Two  succes- 
sive and  absolutely  distinct  actions  take  place 
then:  the  first  is  a  morbid  change  in  the 
properties  of  a  number  of  cells  of  the  nervous 
centres — change  according  to  which  epilepsy 
or  an  epileptiform  affection  is  generated; 
the  second  is  a  reaction  from  uiose  cells 
brining  outwardly  the  manifestatiom  oi 
the  special  kind  of  the  nenrosu  produced. 

4.  All  the  manifestations  of  genmne 
epilepsy,  even  in  its  worst  and  inhflrited 
form,  in  certain  animals,  can  take  place  after 
the  ^tnicticm  of  the  whole  brain,  ineloding 
every  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

6.  The  seat  of  epilepsy  is  not  where  an 
organic  lesion  or  a  ^aumatio  injury  is  found, 
either  in  the  brain  proper,  the  cerebellum,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  nervous  centres,  nor  in 
any  nerve  or  viscns.  All  organic  lesions  are 
only  foci  of  irritation,  seats  of  causes.  The 
true  location  of  the  morbid  state  constituting 
epilepsy  or  an  epileptiform  affection  is  in 
reflecto-motor  nerve-cells  in  parts  of  the 
central  nervous  system  varying  extreiAelpr. 

6.  Attacks  of  ^Oepsy  are  not  essentially 
due  to  an  overflow  of  nerve-force  acetuun- 
lated  anywhere.  The  same  irritating  cause 
whidi  brings  on  an  attack  can  produce 
nerve-fbree  at  the  same  time  (hat  it  deter- 
mines convulsifma  by  dischoiges  of  tiiat 
force. 

Diagnosis. — In  most  cases  it  is  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish epilepsy  fi^m  the  few  affections  which 
resemble  it.  Sometimes,  however,  difficulties 
exist.  There  is  no  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  attacks  of  eclampsia  in  women  and 
children  and  attacks  of  epilepsy,  except  the 
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ezistonce  in  eclampsia  of  a  peripheric  cause 
of  irritation,  which  is  likely  to  disappear. 
But  thoBO  purely  reflex  epileptiform  attacks 
in  women  and  children  are  sometimes 
Bncceeded  bv  genuine  attacks  of  epilepsy. 
Changes  in  the  nervous  centres  occur  during 
the  eclamptic  attacks,  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  persistent  epilepsy,  although  the  peri- 
pheric irritation,  which  was  the  first  cause, 
has  ceased  to  exist.  It  is  sometimes,  there- 
fore, almost  impossible,  as  regards  children 
especially,  to  say  if  we  have  to  deal  with 
eclampsia  or  epilepsy.  The  eame  may  be 
lud  of  all  kinds  of  attadu  of  loss  of  oon- 
■doiunesfl  and  convulsions  dne  to  aperipherio 
cause,  whether  we  call  the  affection  eclamp- 
sia or  reflex  epilepsy  {tee  ComrtiLSioifs). 
The  first  cause  in  these  cases  may  cease  to 
exist  without  our  discovering  pomtively  that 
it  has  disappeared,  and  BtiU  attacks  may 
continue.  A  mistake  is  not  dangraons,  as 
the  treatment  will  be  very  much  the  same, 
except  that  in  purely  reflex  epilepsy  we 
have  to  fight  against  the  peripheric  cause, 
besides  "i^Cing  use  of  means  against  eidlepsy 
itself. 

As  regards  the  known  facts  concerning  the 
stiology  of  epilepsy  and  hysteroid  affections, 
it  must  be  remembered :  (1)  That,  instead  of 
epilepsy,  hysteria  may  appear  in  the  descen- 
dants 0^  epileptics ;  (2)  taftt  an  organic  disease 
<d  the  bram  can  give  riae  to  genuine  h^ysteria 
or  to  mixed  fbrms  of  hysteria  and  epilepnr ; 
(8)  that  diseases  of  the  womb  or  even  of  the 
ovaries  can  give  origin  to  epilepsy,  and  diseases 
of  the  testidea  to  hysteria ;  (4)  ttuit  traumatic 
eanses,  and  eqtecially  injuries  to  nerves,  can 
■ometiiDeB  produce  hysteria;  (5)  that  syphilis, 
nnemia,  worms  in  the  bowels,  lead  poisoning, 
can  give  rise  to  hysteroid  affections.  ^Etiology 
alone  cannot,  therefore,  be  decisive  for  the 
diagnosis  between  epilepsy  and  hysteria. 

The  aura  hysterica  and  the  epileptic  anra 
are  generally  very  different  one  n-om  the 
other,  but  they  may  be  quite  similar.  The 
writer  has  seen  a  ease  of  idiopathic  epUepsy 
in  an  adolt  male,  in  whom  the  globus  hyste- 
new  was  the  warning  of  almost  every  attack. 
As  regards  other  means  of  diagnosis,  we  will 
leSar  to  the  articles  Htstbbu  and.  Htstbbo- 
xpilbpst. 

l^iilepsia  mitior  IpeHt  mat)  sometimes 
cannot  be  reot^ised  easily  from  syncope. 
Tjipeiitmal,  however,  the  loss  of  conscious- 
ness is  absolutely  radden;  the  eyes  are  fixed; 
almost  alwaya  some  muscles  of  the  face  are 
contracted ;  sometimes  other  muscles,  in  the 
neck  and  elsewhere,  are  also  contracted ;  if 
the  patient  is  standing  he  rarely  falls,  and  if 
he  is  walking  he  may  continue  to  do  it.  The 
attack  is  very  short,  and  there  may  be  no  ap- 
pearance of  its  having  occurred,  except  that 
■ome  mental  disorder  may  follow  it ;  the  pulse 
may  be  diminished,  but  it  never  disappears 
altogether.  Syncope  diffiars  from  p«M  mal 
in  lU  those  eharaeteristios. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  draw  here  the  lines 
of  diagnosis  between  idiopathic  epilepsy  and 
cerebral  epilepsy.  The  characteristic  features 
of  this  last  aiffection  have  been  described  at 
length  in  several  parts  of  this  article. 

Peoonosis. — Inherited  epilepsy  is  very 
rarely  cured.  The  writer  can  positively 
state,  however,  that  it  may  be  cured.  Among 
other  good  cases  of  persistent  cure,  he  has 
seen  two  extremely  remarkable.  The  patients 
were  first  cousins,  and  had  inherited  the  dis- 
ease from  a  grandmother  :  one  of  them  died 
from  a  fall  while  intoxicated,  five  years  after 
his  last  attack  of  epilepsy;  the  other  died 
from  typhoid  fever,  seven  years  after  his  last 
attack.  They  had  both  been  treated  for 
about  two  years,  in  1852  and  1868. 

There  is  a  very  great  difference  as  regards 
prognosis  between  pure  idiopathic  epuepey 
and  other  forms  of  that  neurosis. 
pOBsibihty  of  cure  is  greater  when  some 
curable  or  amendable  organic  alteration 
exists  as  a  cause  of  epilepsy.  One  form  of 
this  uorvous  affection — that  which  is  due  to 
some  congestion  or  even  a  more  serious 
alteration  of  the  brain,  consecutive  to  ty- 
phoid fever,  scarlatina,  or  measles — is  often 
much  benefited  by  treatment,  if  not  cured. 
Already,  before  the  great  progress  in  the 
treatment  of  epilepsy  through  surgical  means, 
the  writer  looked  upon  epilepsy  caused  by 
disease  of  the  brain — ayphihtic  or  not — as 
much  more  curable  thtm  any  of  the  forms 
of  this  neurosis,  excepting,  perhaps,  that 
which  is  due  to  an  easily  removable  peri- 
pheric irritation.  Epilepsy  beginning  in 
childhood,  from  teething  or  a  bowel  com- 
plaint, and  having  lasted  many  years,  is 
almost  incurable. 

Teeatmbkt. — Abortion  of  the  attaclc. — A 
most  important  fact  ought  at  first  to  be 
pointed  out  under  this  head:  it  is  that,  as 
every  attack  causes  in  the  nervcua  centres 
changes  which  prepare  other  attacks,  it  is 
essential  to  produce,  if  possible,  the  abor- 
tion of  attacks  whenever  warnings  occur. 
The  treatment  to  obtain  such  an  abortion 
varies  with  the  kind  of  warning.  In  coses 
in  which  a  real  anra  exists  many  means  can 
be  employed  with  the  greatest  benefit.  The 
writer  long  since  showed  that  the  old- 
fashioned  mode  of  prevention  of  attacks, 
consisting  in  the  appUcation  of  a  ligature 
round  a  limb,  acts  not  as  the  Galenic  doc- 
trine supposed  that  it  did— that  is,  by  barring 
the  way  to  something  ^oing  up  to  the  brain ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  m  doing  jast  the  re- 
verse—that is,  by  sending  an  irritation  to- 
wards or  rather  to  the  nervous  centres.  The 
writer  has  also  shown  that  the  ligature  need 
not  be  left  applied,  and  that  a  greater  success 
is  obtained  by  tying  suddenly  a  handker- 
chief or  a  band,  and  repeating  this  tying 
several  times  in  succession,  tiian  by  applying 
the  ligature  even  vary  tightly  and  leaving 
it  so.  Beades,  he  has  found :  (1)  that  the 
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ligatme  can  do  good  even  when  applied  on 
another  limb  than  that  where  tt^e  anra  is 
fait,  although  it  is  more  efficacione  on  the 
latter ;  and  (2)  that  pinching  or  striking  the 
^n,  or  irri^ting  its  nerves  by  heat,  by  cold, 
by  galvanism,  or  by  repeated  pricks  with  a 
needle,  will  generally  do  as  much  good  as 
the  ligature. 

In  those  cases  in  whioh  an  involuntary 
muscular  contraction  takes  place  before  an 
attack — that  is,  before  the  loss  of  conscious- 
ness— one  of  the  most  efficient  meann  to 
produce  an  abortion  of  the  fit  is  to  draw 
forcibly  on  the  contracted  muscles,  so  as  to 
elongate  them.  For  instance,  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  unconsciousness  is  preceded  by 
a  contraction  of  the  mnscleB  of  the  neck, 
which  draws  the  chin  towards  one  B^onlder, 
taming  forcibly  and  rapidly  the  head  towards 
the  opposite  shoulder  gives  in  most  cases  a 
very  good  chance  of  checking  completely  the 
tendency  to  the  fit.  In  case  of  contraction 
of  the  fiezor  muscles  of  the  forearm,  forcible 
extension  of  the  hand  over  the  forearm  may 
succeed  in  preventing  the  attack.  A  blow, 
pressure,  or  friction  on  parts  where  some 
muscles  become  rigid,  may  have  the  same 
fiivourable  effect. 

If  there  are  disturbances  of  breathing 
among  the  premonitory  symptoms,  the  in- 
halation of  ether  or  chloroform  may  prove 
BQCcessfuL  In  cases  of  laryngiemus  similar 
means,  or  the  cauterisation  of  the  fituees  by 
a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  sUver,  has  been 
found  most  usefal  by  the  writer.  The  use  of 
anffisthetics  as  a  means  of  warding  off  an 
attack  is  too  much  neglected.  By  the  help 
of  ether  in  inhalations  the  writer  suc- 
ceeded, with  Mr.  B.  Dunn,  in  preventing  sn 
attack  in  a  patient  who  had  had  a  fraccure 
of  the  aim  in  a  previous  seizure,  and  who 
used  to  have  a  fit  regularly  every  week.  A 
whole  week  was  gained  in  that  way.  In 
some  cases  the  recurrence  of  attacks  has 
been  warded  off  by  giving  chloroform  or 
ether  (by  inhalation)  to  patients  who  had 
had  the  first  of  what  would  have  been  other- 
wise a  aeries  of  many  fits.  There  is,  in  cases  in 
which  a  fit  is  expected,  a  considerable  chance 
of  preventing  it  by  onssthetics. 

According  to  the  kind  of  warning  uid  to 
its  seat,  one  means  or  anoUier  out  of  a  very 
large  nimiber  (some  of  whioh  only  shall  be 
mentioned  here)  ought  to  be  used.  An 
emetic,  a  purgative,  a  stimulant,  the  immer- 
aion  of  the  two  hands  in  hot  water,  the  applica- 
tion of  a  lamp  of  ice  to  the  back  of  the  neok 
or  between  the  shoulder-blades,  the  subcu- 
taneous injection  of  a  solution  of  3V  of  a  grain 
of  sulphate  of  atropine  with  ^  of  a  grain  of 
acetate  of  morphine,  powdered  atamm  taken 
as  snuff,  a  dose  of  25  grains  of  hydrate  of 
chloral,  the  inhalation  of  a  small  dose  of 
nitrite  of  amyl,  extremely  rapid  and  ample 
voluntary  respiratory  movements  for  five  or 
six  minutes,  jumping,  running  for  at  least 


ten  minutn,  reading  very  load  and  firt — 
such  are  some  of  the  means  which  the  writer 

has  found  to  be  the  most  sneeessfaL 

In  a  number  of  cases,  patients  under  the 
writer's  care  obtained  abortion  of  an  impend* 
ing  fit  by  TfTB^Vi^rg  energetic  moTOm«i.ts 
Sometimes,  however,  even  when  the  warning 
allowed  the  performance  of  very  powerful 
general  movements  for  a  long  time,  the  fit 
came  with  its  usual  violence.  These  facta 
are  in  decided  opposition  to  the  view  that 
attacks  of  epilepsy  are  the  effects  of  dis- 
charges of  accumtilated  nerve-force  by  the 
so-CEilled  motor  centres,  or  by  other  parts  of 
the  brain.  Just  as  the  tension  of  vapour 
dimiuisheB  in  a  boiler  when  steam  is^  let 
off,  the  amount  of  nerve-force  ahoold  dimi- 
nish as  a  necessary  oonaequence  of  the  ex- 
penditure taking  pace  in  voluntary  move- 
ment. 

The  second  point  of  importance  about 
treatment  is  to  try  to  discover  a  part  of  the 
body  which  can  by  irritation  give  rise  to  a 
premonitory  symptom  of  an  attack,  or  even 
to  an  attack  itself.  If  such  a  part  is  dis- 
covered, counter-irritation  of  some  kind  is 
to  be  appUed  there.  Our  remarks  must  be 
confined  to  saying  that  hard  pressure  on 
certain  parts  of  the  head,  the  spine,  the 
breast,  the  abdomen,  or  the  limbs,  has  in  a 
number  of  cases  produced  an  attack  or  some 
symptoms  of  it.  We  have  seen  the  passage 
of  a  galvanio  ciurait  produce  the  same 
effect  In  such  oases  a  buster  <a  othw  local 
arolioatifm  has  done  good  in  «T?Tniniatitng 
the  violence  or  frequency  of  attacks,  and 
even,  in  a  fow  instances,  helped  notably  to  a 
cure. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  whether  a 
sensory  or  muscular  anra  exists  from  some 
affection  or  injury  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
its  seat  in  the  periphery,  or  >from  an  organic 
affection  or  a  traumatic  injury  of  the  nervous 
centres,  the  best  place  of  appUcation  of  any 
means  of  abortion  of  an  attack,  or  of  cure  of 
epilepsy,  is  the  same — i.e.  the  skin  near  the 
seat  of  the  aura,  or  along  the  passage  of 
nerves  going  to  that  seat.  If  a  place,  which 
is  not  connected  with  an  anra,  is  found  to  be 
capable  under  an  irritation  of  fpnng  rise  to 
a  fit,  there  also  ia  the  best  situation  for  the 
application  of  counter-irritants  and  other 
means  of  treatment  against  the  epileptio 
affection.  One  of  the  most  powerfol  means 
of  counter-irritation,  in  all  cases  like  the 
above,  is  a  circular  blister  to  be  appUed  all 
round  a  finger,  a  toe,  or  an  arm  or  leg. 
This  means,  used  also  with  benefit  by  Dr. 
Buzzard,  has  led  him  to  find  that  some- 
times the  aura,  under  the  influence  of  a 
circular  blister,  disappears  from  the  limb  so 
treated,  and  is  transferred  to  homologous 
places  of  the  other  side.  In  a  case  of  epilepsy 
of  K^camier's,  a  sensory  aura  changed  place 
a  great  many  Umes,  and  each  time  after  an 
application  of  a  small  blister.    The  anra 
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io  pnrsned  disa^ieared,  and  the  patient  was 
enred. 

Treatment  during  the  atlack. — The  best 
plcui  in  most  cases  of  epilepsy  is  simply  to 
save  the  patient  firom  the  danger  of  striking 
Birthing  which  might  caose  a  braise;  to 
loosen  his  clothing,  cravat,  Ac.,  so  as  to  give 
freedom  to  respiratory  movements;  to  wash 
the  fitce  with  cdd  water  if  it  become  covered 
with  perspiration ;  and  at  last  to  turn  the 
head  and  face  at  the  end  of  the  fit,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  fiiUing  back  of  the  tongae  on  the 
glottis,  and  even  to  dniw  forward  uie  tcmgae 
if  there  is  deep  stertorons  ta  comatose 
Inreathing.  There  is,  however,  one  means  of 
treatment  which  has  certainly  proved  some- 
times successful  in  curtailing  an  attack  even 
in  so-called  idiopathic  epilepsy,  although  it 
is  more  powerfiu  in  partial  epilepsy  due  to 
brain  disease  or  to  some  peripheric  irritation : 
tiiis  is  pressnre  on  the  part  of  the  neck  where 
lie  the  carotid  arteries.  The  idea  was  to 
lessen  the  amount  of  blood  going  to  the  brain. 
"Whether  obtaining  that  effect  is  really  of 
service  or  not  the  writer  cannot  say,  but,  as 
often  stated  by  him,  it  isnot  possible  to  mess 
stroDjrly  over  iJie  carotid  arteries  wiuiont 
pressmg  also  on  the  rervieal  sympathetio 
and  on  the  nervi  vsffi.  It  is  Imown  that 
Angostas  Waller  and  CKermak  have  ascer- 
tained that  in  man,  as  in  the  mammalians, 
pressure  on  the  carotid  artery  acts  sufficiently 
on  that  nerve  to  inhibit  the  heart  more  or 
less  completely.  This  effect  is  certainly 
quite  capable  of  curtailing  a  fit.  The  writer 
has  shown  also  that  snch  pressure  can  act 
on  the  nerve  so  as  to  modify  &vourably  the 
condition  of  the  respiratory  centres,  and  he 
has  proposed  to  employ  pressure  on  both 
carotids  and  neighbouring  nerves  in  those 
cases  of  epilepsy  (and  also  of  apoplexy)  in 
which  the  heart  beats  very  violently,  while 
the  respiratory  muscles  partake  of  the  general 
oonvulmons, 

TreaiTttent  of  epUepwy  ittelf. — The  modes 
of  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  epilepsy 
which  chie6y  deserve  to  be  noticed,  must  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  internal  and  the 
external  and  sargicaL  We  will  first  speak 
of  internal  means. 

Against  idiopathic  epilepsy  the  most 
powerful  means  consists  m  the  simultaneous 
use  of  some  tonic  remedy  (such  as  strychnine 
or  arsenic)  to  be  taken  sfter  meals ;  and  of 
a  mixture  composed  more  or  less  like  the 
fidlowing : — 

B  PotMdl  iodUt  31f. 
Potanll  bromia  3J. 
Ammonil  bromldl  3III. 
Fotatdl  UcarboiMtla  3t 
TlDot.  odnnta  SJ. 
AvuvdartUlMsfTi. 

Of  this  solution  four  doses  a  day  may  be 
given  to  adults,  three  of  one  teaspoonAil 
each  hefore  meals,  and  the  fourth  of  three 
teaspoonfdls  at  bedtime,  with  as  much  water 
M  denred.  According  to  many  dreum- 
40 


stances  the  dose  of  one  or  another  of  the 
ingredients  is  to  be  changed.  For  example, 
if  the  j>etit  mal  exists  alone,  or  co-exists  with 
the  complete  epilepsy,  the  dose  of  the  bromide 
of  ammonium  must  be  larger,  and  that  of  the 
other  bromide  diminished.  If  there  is '  a 
weak  pulse,  carbonate  of  araxnonium  is  to 
be  BUMtitated  for  the  bicarbonate  of  potas- 
sium. In  the  writer's  work  on  functional 
nervous  aSiDctions  all  the  rules  relating  to 
this  mixture  are  given,  and  he  will  onlv  say 
now  that  its  use  is  considerably  more  mim- 
ficial  than  that  of  any  of  its  ingredients  alone, 
or  an;^  two  of  them.  Two  essential  rules  are 
to  be  followed  when  bromides  are  employed 
against  epilepsy.  The  first  is,  that  thore 
ought  to  be  no  cessation  whatever  in  the  use 
of  such  remedies,  as  the  whole  benefit  that 
may  have  been  obtained  may  be  lost  at  once 
after  an  interruption  of  even  only  a  few  days ; 
the  second  is,  that  the  treatment  must  be 
persevered  with  for  at  least  two  years  alter 
the  date  of  the  last  attack.  There  is  no  evi- 
dent harm  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
from  a  inx>longed  use  of  a  mixture  like  the 
above ;  a  lai^  number  of  patients  have  taken 
it  for  many  years  without  any  marked  bad 
effect. 

The  writer  has  tried  many  other  bromides 
than  the  two  of  this  mixture.  None  has 
answered  so  well  as  these  two.  In  a  great 
many  eases  he  has  made  use  simultaneously 
of  this  mixture  and  of  one  or  another  of  the 
many  remedies  which  have  been  proposed 
for  epilepsy.  None  of  them  has  proved  very 
useful  except  when  there  was  some  local 
affection  which  could  be  benefited  by  the 
added  remedy.  Such  has  been  the  case  with 
atropine,  ergotin,  cannabis  indiea,  digitalis, 
aconitine,  ood-liver  oil,  Ac 

In  those  eases  in  which  the  above  mixture 
either  did  not  produce  a  sufficiently  good 
efbot,  or,  still  more,  allowed  of  an  increase 
of  the  convulsive  neorous  or  of  petit  nud,  the 
use  of  atropine,  of  the  ammonuted  sulphate 
of  copper,  of  borax,  of  the  oxide  or  other  s^t 
of  zinc,  has  firequently  proved  usefuL  It  is 
not  possible  to  say  in  what  kind  of  cases  one 
of  these  remedies  is  to  be  used  rather  than 
the  others,  except  that  zinc  seems  to  be  of 
better  use  when  hysteria  is  more  or  less 
mixed  up  with  epilepsy. 

The  writer  has  obtamed  a  permanent  cure 
of  two  cases  of  idiopathio  epilepsy  through 
the  agency  of  nitrate  of  silver,  without  any 
discoloration  of  the  skin.  He  employed  a 
small  dose  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day), 
and  stopped  giving  the  medicine  for  eight  or 
ten  days  after  having  had  it  used  for  three 
weeks.  It  required  nearly  a  year  for  the 
compete  cessation  of  the  fits,  and  the  use 
of  the  remedy  was  continued  a  £aw  months 
|iter  the  last  attack. 

Petit  mal,  as  well  as  complete  ^ilepsy,  can 
be  treated  advantageously  with  the  above- 
mentioned  mixture.  Much  benefit  will  some- 
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times  be  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  this 
special  neurosis  by  the  addition  of  arsenio 
or  of  atropine. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  when 
syphilis  is  the  cause  of  epUepsy,  the  dose  of 
the  iodide  of  potasaiimi  in  the  preecriptiou 
is  to  be  notably  inereaaed  (it  moat  oe  at 
least  a  drachm  a  day),  and  also  that  frie- 
tions  with  the  mercnnal  omtment  are  often 
to  be  resorted  to.  If  epU^fOT  depend  on 
some  'visceral  affection,  it  is  clenr  that  the 
treatment  should  be  directed  against  that 
affection.  But  if  the  liver  is  diseased  from 
some  influence  of  malariafthe  sulphltte  of 
qoinine  should  not  be  given,  as  it  is  almost 
always  a  bad  remedy  to  employ  in  epilepsy, 
often  more  hurtfiil  than  useful.  Arsemc 
should  then  be  the  remedy  used  for  the 
sequelu  of  fever  and  ague.  If  quinine  must 
be  employed  in  cases  of  clearry  periodical 
epilepsy,  the  valerianate  should  be  given. 

The  writer's  experience  shows  that  in  mort 
cases  of  epilepsy  iron  is  harmful  rather  than 
nsefbl.  It  is  only  in  eases  allied  with  or 
eaoaed  by  ohlt^osis  ot  conflideraMe  anMnia 
that  the  good  effects  of  iron  or  manganese 
are  often  yen  marked.  Still,  the  citrate  of 
iron,  although  less  powerfal  against  a  defl- 
oimoy  of  blood-globules,  may  be  used,  because 
it  is  less  apt  to  give  rise  to  attacks  than  are 
most  flBm4^nons  preparatioiu.  Writers  who 
disagree  with  these  views  (which  are  accepted 
by  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson)  have  lately  tried 
to  show  that  iron  can  always  do  some,  if  not 
much,  good,  and  can  do  no  harm ;  but  they 
have,  in  support  of  their  statements,  given 
cases  belongmg  rather  to  hysteroid  affsetiona 
than  to  epilepsy. 

The  writer  has  obtained  no  decided  good 
effects  from  nitrite  of  amyl,  antipyrin,  picro- 
toxine,  oarara.  or  simnlo. 

It  IB  important  to  state  that,  in  cases  of 
status  epileptioni,  the  prompt  and  continued 
use  of  annsthetics  (ether,  dilOTofi»rm)  may 
atop  the  tendency  to  the  recurrence  of  fits. 
The  condition  or  the  tongue  must  then  be 
watched  carefully.  as  is  usual,  the  fits 
are  very  violent,  this  organ  &Us  over  the 
larynx  and  increases  the  state  of  asphyxia, 
which  contributes  to  the  return  of  con- 
vulsions. The  tongue  is  to  be  drawn  forward, 
and  any  accumulation  of  frothy  or  bloody 
mucus  in  the  throat  must  be  wiped  out. 
Anesthetics  have  some  power  of  curtailing, 
if  not  stopping  at  once,  the  tendency  to  a 
return  of  fits. 

External  and  turgioaX  m«a»ff.— The 
notion  that,  if  ^nlepsy  dqrends  on  a  ^ri- 
phorio  eauae  which  can  be  removed,  it  is 
right  to  employ  smgical  means,  has  often 
been  acted  apon,  and  with  decided  benefit. 
The  nmnber  of  oases  is  large  in  which  a 
cause  has  been  profitabfy  eupprassed  by  an 
operation  or  some  other  means.  In  a  goo^ 
many  such  cases,  the  section  of  a  nerve  or 
the  extirpation  of  a  foreign  body  or  •  tomoor 


has  proved  Bncceeaful.  Lately  some  cases 
of  stretching  of  nerves,  followed  by  cure  or 
amelioration,  have  been  published.  A  great 
deal  is  to  be  expected  from  counter -irritation. 
Ice  applied  on  the  bare  skin,  the  actual 
cautery,  or  sedative  applications  on  Bores» 
may  do  much  good. 

As  regards  eases  of  idic^thio  at  oerabral 
epilepsy,  all  kinds  of  eounter-irritation  on 
the  nape  of  the  nedc  or  at  the  level  of  the 
first -and  second  dorsal  vertebree  may^ove 
usefiU,  especially  if  there  is  considerable  pain 
or  heat  in  the  head.  When  attacks  are  Tery 
violent  and  firaquent,  a  decided  ameli<nBtion 
may  be  obtained  from  croton-oil  applications 
on  a  great  part  of  the  shaved  scalp.  Setons 
and  issues  very  rarely  do  any  good,  and  often 
weaken  and  irritate. 

Among  surgical  means  against  epilepsy,  two 
bold  and  somewhat  strange  operations  have 
successively  been  proposed  by  an  able  surgeon. 
Dr.  W.  Alexander,  of  Uverpool :  the  one  was 
SDpposed  to  act  in  producing  augania  in  the 
base  of  the  brain;  the  other,  on  the  ocmteary, 
was  to  oanse  a  vaseolar  fulness.  The  first  oi 
these  means  cmuisted  in  the  ligature  of 
both  Teitebral  arteries.  Out  of  86  Oases 
there  was  a  temporary  oure  or  a  perustent 
amelioration  in  10  cases — certainly  a  voy 
large  proportion.  Having  given  up  this  thera- 
peutical means.  Dr.  Alexander  formed  the  idea 
of  taking  away  on  the  two  sides  the  superior 
oervioal  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve, 
and  obtamed  this  remarkable  result — that 
there  was  a  cure  or  an  improvement  in  25 
per  cent,  of  the  eases,  while  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  medical  treatment  gives  about 
7  per  cent,  of  exire  or  improvement.  The 
writer,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  supe- 
riority of  this  kind  of  treatment,  would  be 
quite  indirocned  to  recommend  it  except  after 
complete  tulure  of  all  {he  best  mtenul 
remedies. 

Operations  on  the  gemtal  o^jaus  of  epil^ 
tics  of  the  two  sexes  are  only  to  be  resorted 
to  in  desperate  eases. 

Trephining  against  spilepsy,  during  a  great 
port  of  this  century,  uthough  employ^  in- 
discriminately, has  nevertheless  frequently 
proved  useful.  It  is  now,  in  appearance,  used 
according  to  rational  scientific  principles — in 
reality  sometimes  quite  faulty.  Statistics 
show  that,  with  the  addition  of  very  bold 
operations,  it  is  not  bo  frequently  usefu  as  it 
previously  was.  In  other  parts  of  this  article 
I^EtioIogy;  Symptoms)  there  we  &ct8  show- 
ing that  recognition  of  the  seat  of  a  tumour 
or  of  some  other  oiganio  disease  of  the  brain 
is  not  always  possible,  and  most  in  monpr 
cases  be  extremely  difflcnltu  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  quite  certain  that  not  rarely  aftw 
the  laying  bare  of  the  dura  mater  or  the 
cerebral  convolutions,  surgeons  have  been 
disappointed  in  not  detecting  an  expected 
morbid  state  to  which  they  attributed  an 
existing  epileptio  affection.    On  the  other 
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hand,  however,  they  were,  Bometimes,  agree- 
ably surprised  in  finding  that  in  such  oircum- 
stances  the  affection  disappeared.  In  1857, 
after  having  given  all  the  details  of  a.  case  of 
the  kind,  furnished  to  him  by  Dr.  van  Bnren, 
the  writer  in  bis  work  on  Epilepsy  put  for- 
ward a  view,  very  tersely  expressed  a  few 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Gowers  in  the  following 
sentence :  '  It  is  possible  that  the  measnre 
(trephining)  ia  sometimes  beneficial  as  an 
energetic  fyrm  of  coTrnter-izritation,  but  it  is 
doubtfol  whether  for  this  object  its  perform- 
ance is  jnatifable.' 

Knowing  how  ^werfol  eonnter-irritation 
may  be  against  epilepsy  caused  by  a  blow  on 
the  bead  or  allied  with  some  tmidemess  of 
a  point  of  the  scalp,  the  writer  lon^  ago 
proposed  that,  before  resorting  to  trephming, 
the  most  energetic  means  of  oonnter-irrita- 
tion  should  be  employed.  Trials  should  be 
made  of  ice  applied  on  the  shaved  and  bare 
akin  of  the  head  twice  a  day  for  an  hour 
each  time,  of  the  actual  cautery,  of  blistering, 
of  croton  oil,  and  of  a  means  which  the 
writer  (imitating  Fouteau)  used  successfully 
in  two  oasea,  eonsisUi^  in  a  deep  erooitu 
indsion  of  tiie  scalp  and  tlw  poicnuiium 
(the  outs  beit^  of  one  inch  and  a  quarter). 
It  is  possible  that  it  was  a  more  or  less  similar 
Mieiation,  and  not  the  trephining,  which  was 
the  means  of  snceess  m  the  oases  above 
mentioned. 

When  we  read  of  cases  of  cure  after  the 
extirpation  of  bony  spiculs  or  of  a  mass  of 
cicamcial  tissue,  of  a  tumour,  or  of  a  certain 
amount  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  resem- 
bhmce  of  these  facts  to  the  cases  of  cure  of 
epilepsy  by  the  expulsion  of  worms  from  the 
bowels,  or  the  removal  of  a  neuroma  or  a 
foreign  body  pressing  on  a  nerve,  or  of  other 
eauees  of  peripheric  irritation.  The  analogy 
betmen  the  cerebral  and  the  peripheric 
eases  is  very  great :  both  ore  cases  <rf  reflex 
efrilep^y.  in  hoth  kinds  of  eases  there  may 
be  a  nilure  of  the  means  used,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  changes  having  occurred  in  the 
nervous  centres  which  are  able  to  give  rise 
to  attacks  of  epilepsy.  In  such  cases  the 
sxeiskm  of  the  supposed  centre  of  certain 
moscles  may  not  be  followed  by  a  cessation 
of  oonvnlsions  of  those  parts.  80  it  was  in 
the  case  of  a  boy  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Ferrier, 
and  who  had  been  operated  upon  by  Mr.  V. 
Horsley. 

Notwithstanding  the  diminution  of  risks 
due  to  antiseptics,  great  is  still  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  following,  if  not  caused  by, 
the  operation  of  teephining,  with  the  abla- 
tion o(  morbid  parts  of  the  brain,  and  some- 
times, alas  I  (»  perfectly  healthy -looking 
parta. 

There  is  no  doabt  thai  sm^ceons  are 
entitled,  in  certain  cases,  to  employ  trephin- 
ing against  epilepsy;  but,  for  ihe  reasons 
above  briefly  given,  the  writor  thinks  that, 


before  resorting  to  this  operation,  when  there 
is  no  clear  evidence  that  some  morbid  parts 
are  to  be  removed  or  an  abscess  to  be  opened, 
or  some  necessity  arising  from  a  fracture,  it 
would  be  wise  to  first  ezhanst  all  means  of 
oounter-izritation. 

0.  E.  Baowx-SiquAaD. 

XPIUBFTIC  IirSAirZTY.— Stnon.  : 
Fr.  Folie  fyileptiquet  Qet.  Epileptitchet 
Irregein, 

Defzhitiov.— Mental  disorder  whioh  a  the 
outcome  of  the  epileptic  neurosis,  and  which 
is  generally,  though  not  invariably,  aooom- 
pamed  by  motor-  epilepsy. 

MtuxloQtY. — The  statements  in  the  article 
Epilepsy  may  be  taken  generally  as  applic- 
able to  epileptic  insanity.  But  an  exception 
must  be  made  in  regard  to  what  is  said  con- 
cerning sympathetic  epilepsy,  the  insanity 
described  here  being  associated  only  with 
epilepsy  of  cerebral  origin. 

pATBoifOox. — The  structural  changes  asso- 
ciated with  epileptic  insanity  have  their  seat 
in  the  cerebral  cortex,  and  involve  an  altered 
notrition  of  certain  of  the  uerve-odls.  This 
altered  nutrition  is  usually  due  to  idiopathio 
degeneration;  but  it  ma^  also  be  one  to 
morbid  growths  or  otiier  irritative  ledais  in 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  brain.  It  seems 
probable  that  fimotimal  disturbance  of  tiie 
cells  in  the  higher  centres  or  psyche  axese 
may  be  excited  by  radiation  from  ihe  motor 
area  in  which  an  epileptic  discharge  origi- 
nates ;  but  in  most  cases  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  cells  in  the  psychic  ares  are 
themselves  the  subject  of  structural  change. 
In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  psychic .  centres 
are  the  first  affected,  and  the  discharges  may 
be  at  least  for  a  time  limited  to  these  centres. 
In  such  cases  the  discharges  are  manifested 
by  loss  of  consciousness,  faallacinations,  or 
ontbursts  of  mania  nnaeoompanisd  by  eon- 
vnlaions.  Tlisstntetur^  change  chiefly  oeoon 
in  the  small  irregulariy  shaped  nerve- cells 
whidi  are  found  in  the  second  eortioal  layer. 
Bevan  Lewis  regards  aa  of  a  hi^y  charac- 
teristic nature  a  fatty  degeneratum  of  the 
nuclei  of  these  cells,  which  goes  on  to  vaouo- 
lation,  and  ends  in  complete  disint^^tion 
of  ih6  cells.  He  describes  similar  changes  as 
usually  affecting  to  some  extent  the  other 
layers  of  the  cortex.  This  form  of  degenera- 
tion is  not,  however,  as  Bevan  Lewis  himself 
shows,  peculiar  to  epilepsy;  and  other  ob- 
serverB)  thoo^^  using  Bevan  Lewis's  own 
method  of  examination,  have  fiuled  to  find  it 
in  Bome  cases  of  epilepsy.  When  a  patient 
dies  in  a  fit,  there  is  usually  found  intense 
vmouB  engoi^iement  with  sometimes  pnneti- 
form  hnmorrhagea  in  all  the  Tiseua,  indttding 
the  braio.  This  condition  has  important 
pMhologieal  bearii^;  hat  it  is  post-epilqitic 
m  its  natnre,  and  u  lortqierly  r^aroBd,  not 
as  the  cause,  but  as  a  renilt  <^  the  epflt^tio 
seizoze. 
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Deschiptiom. — li  is  neeeBsaxy  to  eonnder 
■eparately  three  aspects  of  tite  nnsonndueBB 
of  mind  whicfa^  is  associated  with  epilepsy, 
according  as  it  appears  (1)  as  arrested  or  im- 
peded  mental  development— eptfopiw  idiocy 
and  ^l^Hc imheciUty;  (2)  as  progreerive 
mental  degeneration — chronie  epileptic  in- 
foni^ ;  and  (8)  as  transient  mental  disorder 
— aeuie  epileptic  inaanity  or  epileptic  mania. 
These  three  conditions  are  to  be  regarded  as 
different  phases  and  not  as  different  kinds  of 
epileptic  msanity.  They  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  one  another,  and  occasionally 
tiiey  may  all  be  illostrated  in  the  progreaa 
of  a  single  case.  Thus  epilepsy  superveninfl 
during  infiujcy  or  yonth  may  so  retutl  mental 
development  as  to  wodnce  imbeoilit;^;  the 
subsequent  periodical  recuzrenoe  of  epileptic 
fits  during  adult  life  may  gradually  pervert 
and  deprave  the  already  imperfect  intelngence, 
causing  it  to  xhibb  through  a  phase  charac- 
terised by  emotional  disorder,  hallucinations, 
uid  delusions,  and  ending  in  the  hebetude  of 
complete  dementia ;  this  progress  may  occnpy 
many  years,  and  it  may  be  interrupted  by 
irtercurrent  outbuiBts  of  acute  maniacal  ex* 
citement.  Though  it  is  necessary,  therefore, 
for  the  purpose  of  description  to  deal  with 
each  of  the  phases  separately,  their  int^- 
dependence  must  not  be  overlooked. 

1.  Epileptio  Idiocy  and  Epil^tio  Im- 
becility.— These  terms  axe  nMd  to  indicate 
^fferentdegrees  of  the  same  afieotion — amore 
or  less  complete  azxest  of  mental  develop- 
ment due  to^  epilepsy.  Those  individuals 
in  whom  epil^sy  supervenes  in  infancy, 
where  there  is  no  development  of  mind,  or 
very  little,  are  called  idiots.  Those  in  whom 
epilepsy  commences  after  substantial  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  mental  growth,  or  in 
whom  the  epileptic  seizures,  though  appear- 
ing early,  do  not  recur  frequently,  and  where 
there  is  considerable  though  defective  mental 
development,  are  called  imbeciles.  The  effect 
of  the  fits  upon  the  mental  condition  of  chil- 
dren differs  greatly  in  different  cases.  The 
fits  are  usndily  followed  by  more  or  less 
mental  retrogression.  In  many  eases  after  a 
fit,  and  especialfy  after  a  series  of  fits,  the 
patients  fiul  into  a  state  of  prostration  and 
stupor  of  some  duration.  The  educational 
traming  of  the  epileptio  imbecile  is  seriously 
embarrassed  by  the  oceurroice  of  such  at- 
tacks. A  great  part  of  what  has  previously 
been  learnt  seems  to  be  wiped  out,  and  re- 
quires to  be  learnt  over  again.  In  cases 
where  the  fits  cease  the  evolution  of  the  in- 
tellect may  resume  its  course,  but  the  mental 
organisation  always  remains  damaged.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  one-third  of  the  total 
number  of  cases  of  idiocy  are  due  to  epilepsy. 

2.  Chronio  Epileptio  Insanity.— In 
a  large  number  of  epileptics,  estimated  by 
Bussell  Beynolds  at  about  one-third  of  the 
total  number,  the  mental  condition  is  not 
affected  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  recognised 


INSANITY 

as  abnormal ;  and  in  a  small  number  of  casaa 
the  disorder  is  limited  to  a  few  brief  attacks, 
sometimes  to  a  single  attack,  of  maniacal  ex- 
citement. In  about  two-thirds  of  the  cases 
there  is  an  appreciable  mental  enfeeblement 
which  gradutJly  increases  so  long  as  the  fits 
continue  to  rectu*,  in  some  cases  never  going 
farther  than  a  peculiar  emotionai  mobility 
and  weakness  of  memory,  and  in  others  pass- 
ing on  to  profound  dementia.  This  progressive 
mental  degeneration,  though  varymg  greatly 
in  degree,  is  very  uniform  in  type,  and  it  is 
important  to  be  able  to  recognise  it.  In  the 
mildest  cases  there  are  usually  to  be  detected 
lapses  of  memory,  fits  of  absrat-mindedness, 
and  transient  oonfiuionB  of  thought;  and 
there  is  always  more  or  less  instobility  of 
mood  and  morbid  irritability.  The  instability 
is  the  most  eharacteristio  mental  feature  of  * 
the  epileptic.  At  one  time  he  will  be  gloomy, 
despairing,  conscious  of  his  mental  enfeeble- 
ment, and  lamenting  its  hopeless  nature ;  at 
another  time  he  will  exhibit  a  surprising 
self-satis&ction,  hopefulness,  and  confidence. 
Many  epileptics  are  liable  to  fits  of  intensely 
passionate  anger,  occurring  without  a^arent 
cause.  The  changes  of  mood  often  take  place 
with  a  startling  suddenness  which  is  im- 
portant as  a  dugnostic  indication.  In  the 
fully  developed  chronio  insanity  of  the  epi- 
lepuc  the  variablenessofthe  mental  condition 
may  show  itself  in  the  intelleotnal  as  well  as 
in  tne  emotional  state.  A  patient  who  usually 
exhibits  eonfdsitm  <tf  tlun^ht,  vtnk  memory, 
and  little  power  ni  attmtion  may  suddenly 
awake  to  a  state  of  great  mentel  activity, 
and  show  remark^le  clearness  and  rapidity 
of  thought,  vivid  memory,  and  great  power  of 
concentration.  A  common  condition  is  to  be 
habitually  quarrelsome,  argumentative,  fond 
of  teasini^,  insolent  in  demeanour,  and  given 
to  capricious  cruelty ;  yet  such  patients  will 
sometimes  be  found  marvellously  sweet  in 
disposition,  benevolent,  affectionate,  and  con- 
siderate. In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  dis- 
order the  moral  nature  is  generally  deeply 
degraded,  as  shown  in  repuMve  obsequious- 
ness of  demeanour,  low  conning,  treachery* 
and  cruelty.  The  intellectual  condition  alsp 
passes  through  stages  of  degradati(m.  Delu- 
sions of  being  injured  by  other  persons  fill 
the  mind,  and  visual  and  auditory  hallucina- 
tions occur.  When  these  are  present  the 
patient,  with  his  tendency  to  impulsive  pas- 
sion, is  dangerous  to  persons  near  him.  The 
last  stage  is  marked  by  complete  loss  of 
moral  sense  and  mental  capacity.  Nothing 
remains  but  the  lower  instincts  in  their  most 
degraded  form ;  and  this  is  accompanied  by 
a  physical  debasement  which  accords  only  too 
well  with  the  mental  condition. 

8.  Aoute  Epileptio  IiiBaziity--'Epi- 
leptio  Mania. — The  term '  epileptic  mania ' 
is  used  to  denote  a  peculiar  automatic  form 
of  acute  mania  which  sometimes  follows 
epileptio  seizures,  and  mwe  rare^  occurs  in 
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pOBons  with  the  epileptic  neorosis  who  hare 
never  had  a  eonvnlsive  attack — or  at  least 
who  have  not  been  known  to  have  one. 
There  is  generally  some  transient  mental 
perturbation  preceding  or  following  a  con-! 
vuluTe  seizore,  which  does  not  attain  the 
intennty  of  mania,  but  which  may  be  fitly 
alluded  to  hen.  The  pre-parozynnal  phase 
oi  these  pertnrbationB  iqay  last  fat  a  few 
honn  or  a  hw  days.  They  etmsist  in  a 
development  of  conditions  which  have  been 
already  described  aa  characteristio  of  the 
early  stage  of  chronic  epileptio  insanity. 
S(nnetime8  there  is  morbid  irritability,  de- 
{nession,  or  exaltation,  sometimes  confusion 
of  thought  or  loss  of  memory.  Inmiedifltely 
before  Uie  occurrence  of  a  fit  then  is  often 
some  special  idea  which  rivets  the  attention, 
the  recollection  of  some  particular  scene,  or  a 
special  hallucination  such  as  a  flame,  a  red 
colour,  a  spectre,  or  a  peculiar  odour.  When 
there  is  a  particular  idea,  or  an  hallucination, 
it  ia  usually  the  same  which  recurs  at  each 
seizure,  and  it  generally  has  some  relation  to 
the  cireamstanoes  in  which  the  first  fit  oc- 
curred. After  the  convulsive  fit  has  psissed 
oS^  there  is  frequently  a  short  period  of  con- 
fusion of  thought,  and  lethargy.  The  condi- 
tion known  as  e^eptic  mania  is  an  outburst 
of  maniacal  excitement  lasting  from  a  few 
hours  to  several  days.  The  general  features 
which  are  distinctive  of  these  attacks  are  the 
BuddenneBB  of  their  onset,  the  violence  and 
abrupt  rapidity  of  the  acts  of  the  patients,  the 
painful  and  appalling  nature  of  the  ideas  and 
hallucinations  finim  which  they  suffer,  the 
suddenness  as  well  as  the  completeness  of  the 
return  to  sanity,  and  the  entire,  or  nearly  en- 
tire,  forgetfalness  of  what  has  happened  during 
the  course  of  the  attacks.  During  an  attack 
the  impulsive  acts  are  often  of  a  homicidal  or 
soioidal  character,  and  this  makes  e^ibptio 
mmia  one  of  the  most  dangraona  of  all  kmda 
of  insanity.  Sometimes  the  attack  is  charac- 
terised by  furious  maniacal  excitement  during 
its  whole  course,  but  there  are  also  oases  in 
which  there  te  an  apparent  calnmessof  conduct. 
In  a  typical  case  ofthis  kind  the  patient  is  irri- 
table, suffers  firom  a  vague  terror,  seems  im- 
pelled by  a  force,  which  he  feels  irresistible, 
to  commit  acts  without  conscious  purpose. 
In  this  state  the  patients  will  walk  long  dis- 
tances without  object,  steal  or  destroy  articles 
in  an  unaccountable  way,  and  will  commit 
homicide  or  suicide  with  apparent  delibera- 
tion. They  seem  insensible  to  everything 
which  does  not  fall  in  with  their  dominant 
idea  or  impulse.  This  automatic  action  is  a 
special  characteristic  of  epileptic  mania,  both 
in  the  eases  where  there  is  violent  excitement, 
and  in  those  wh«e  there  is  an  apvearanoe  of 
deliberate  co-ordination  of  thought  and  act. 
llie  patients  are  as  if  in  a  waking  dream;  and 
when  they  awake  suddenly  to  rational  oon- 
seionsness,  they  feel  as  if  thcf  had  passed 
through  a  dream  which  they  dimly  oonoeive 
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to  have  been  of  a  distressing  and  frightful 
nature,  but  of  whose  details  they  have  no 
recollection,  or  only  a  very  vi^e  one. 

The  relation  of  the  mental  disorder  to  the 
conviilsive  seizorea  is  concisely  given  in  the 
following  sentences.    When  the  fits  are  fre- 

Suent,  and  continue  through  a  course  of  years, 
ley  are  generally  associated  with  chronic 
epifsptie  insanity,  tiioagh  there  are  excep- 
tional oases  in  which  the  mind  is  not  sezionsly 
affected.  Where  the  fits  are  frequent,  and  are 
of  the  character  of  petit  mal,  the  mentad  de- 
generation is  usually  more  rapid  and  com- 
plete than  where  the  motor  symptoms  are 
more  severe,  as  in  the  grand  mal.  The 
calmer  type  of  epileptic  mania,  called  by 
Falret  petit  mal  intelleeiuel,  is  most  fre- 
quently sMsociated  with  fits  of  the  character 
of  petit  mal  and  with  nocturnal  fits ;  while 
the  violent  excitement,  called  by  Falret  grand 
malinteUeeittel,  ia  most  fi^quently  associated 
with  the  severe  motor  fits.  Epileptio  mania 
is  most  frequent  after  a  fit  or  a  series  of  fits, 
is  less  frequent  before  a  fit,  and  least  firequent 
in  the  intervening  periods ;  it  is  specially  apt 
to  occur  after  a  recrudescence  of  fits  following 
a  long  period  of  freedom  from  them.  It  is 
also  apt  to  occur  after  a  rapid  succession  of 
abortive  fits.  It  is  rare  in  the  first  stages  of 
epilepqr,  most  frequent  in  the  middle  stage, 
and  rare  after  dementia  has  begun. 

TsEATHENT. — In  the  treatment  of  epileptio 
insanity  everything «which  is  useful  in  the 
treatment  of  epilepsy  is  to  be  included  (sea 
Efilepst).  The  bromides  are  the  most  im- 
portant remedies,  especially  bromide  of  potas- 
sium. It  should  be  given  persistently  in 
doses  just  short  of  producing  bromism,  com- 
bined with  small  doses  of  arsenic.  It  may 
be  jpven  for  years  if  necessary.  When  syphi- 
lis .IS  present,  the  bromide  should  be  com- 
bined with  the  iodide.  When  pre-paroxysmal 
symptoms  are  observed,  20  gruns  of  chloral 
hydrate  should  be  given  and  the  patient  put 
to  bed.  The  same  treatment  is  useful  after 
a  fit;  and  it  may  also  arrest  a  fit,  or  series 
of  fits,  .or  ward  off  an  attack  of  epileptic 
mania.  Constipation  and  overloading  of 
the  stomach  with  food  should  be  carefiillpr 
avoided.  There  should  be  complete  absti- 
nence from  alcohol ;  it  is  apt  to  bring  on  fits 
and  also  mania. 

Meoigo-leoal  Relations. — Where  respon- 
sibihty  for  acts  committed  iu  what  seems  to 
have  been  an  attack  of  epileptic  mania  is  in 
question,  the  whole  character  of  the  mental 
symptoms  and  the  evidence  of  other  epil^tic 
concutions  must  be  kept  in  view.  The  diffi- 
cult cases  axe  those  in  which  there  has  been 
no  violent  excitement,  and  when  the  conduct 
has  had  the  character  of  the  calmer  type  of 
epileptio  mania.  Here  it  is  important  to 
bring  clearly  out  the  automatic  character  of 
the  conduct.  But  the  most  important  point 
is  the  existence  of  the  fits.  It  may  happen 
that  the  fits  have  not  been  recognised  though 
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they  were  really  present.  Nocturnal  fits  are 
the  most  likely  to  escape  recognition.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  may  have 
occurred  without  the  knowledge  of  the  patient 
himself.  Careful  inquiry  should  therefore 
be  made  for  signs  of  their  occurrence,  such 
as  biting  of  the  tongue,  of  the  lips,  or  of  the 
eheek;  spots ofb]ood<»i  the  pillow;  gathering 
of  froth  about  the  month  on  waking ;  nncon* 
seionsemission  of  urine;  peculiarfitsof  snor* 
ing ;  or  the  occurrence  of  nnmerons  small 
ecchymoBes  under  the  skin  of  Uie  neck  or 
forehead,  the  last  being  a  sign  the  importance 
of  which  is  strongly  insisted  on  by  Trousseau. 
When  no  eoUTUlsive  fits  can  be  ascertained, 
evidence  of  Terti^,  or  of  brief  losses  of  con- 
sciousness oecumng  periodically  or  in  series, 
should  be  looked  for.  If  in  the  opinion  of  a 
medical  witness  an  act  of  violence  has  been 
the  result  of  epileptic  insanity,  it  is  his  daty 
to  show  that  not  merely  the  act  itself^  but 
also  the  condoot  and  condition  of  the  accused 
otherwise,  are  symptomatic  of  the  epileptic 
condition.  JoHX  Sibbau). 

SFII.EPTIFOBH 

EPIX.EPTOID 
characters  of  epilepsy ;  terms  generally  ap- 
plied to  oonvnluons.  Bee  Coktolsioks. 

EPIPHORA.  (cW,  upon;  and  ^/w,  I 
carry).— A  flow  of  tears  so  peruatont  that 
they  ran  down  the  cheek,  due  either  to 
obstruction  of  the  lacr^taul  duct  or  to  exces- 
sive  secretion.  See  Lackymal  Apparatus, 
Diseases  of. 

EPIPHTTA  (<V/,  upon;  and  ^uroi-,  a 
plant).^ — These  are  the  plant-like  organisms 
found  on  the  skin  and  its  appendages,  or  on 
mucous  surfaces,  the  so-called  vegetable- 
pa/remtety  originating  certain  diseases,  such 
88  the  various  forms  of  tinea  and  thrush.  The 
more  important  of  them  are  the  achorion, 
1«ich(n|hyton,  and  microsponm.  The  adio- 
rion  SchOnleinii  is  the  vegetable  fungus 
which  constitutes  the  mass  of  the  crusts  of 
Cavns,  and  belongs  to  the  group  of  oidia. 
The  trichophyton  is  the  dermatophyte  of 
tinea  and  sycosis,  and  is  found  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  hair  as  well  as  in  the  epidermis. 
The  microsporon,  termed  epidermophyton 
by  Bazin,  is  the  parasitic  fimgus  of  pityriasis 
versicolor.  Both  the  latter  are  members  of 
the  group  of  torulacen.  See  EpiPBrrio 
Skin-Diseases;  and  Aphtha. 

EBAsmrs  Wxlbok. 

EPIPHYTIC  SKIir-DISEASES.— 

Synon.  :  Tinete ;  Dennato-mycoses  or  Der- 
mato-phytoses  ;  Bingworms ;  Fr.  Tricho- 
phyiies  (Besnier);  Tei^t  ;  Qer.  Flechte. 

Definition. — An  epiphyte  is  a  living  vege- 
table organism  which  grows  in  the  superficial 
parts  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  of 
another  organism,  and  is  paraeitio— M.  lives 
at  the  expense  of  its  host. 


EPtFHTnO  SEIK.BISEASES 

CLASSinoinoN — ^The  vegetable  parasites 
are  all  fungi  and  belong  to  the  subdivi- 
sions Bchizomyeetes  (bacteria),  Blastomyoetes 
(yeasts),  and  Hyphomycetes  (moulds).  In 
addition  to  the  pathogenic  microbes  of 
anthrax,  glanders,  erysipelas,  le^troay,  tuber* 
enlosia,  Ac.,  nduoh  mw  ocenr  m  ttie  skin 
in  aSBOeiatum  witii  these  diseases,  there 
exists  under  normai  eoDditions  a  nomber 
of  micro>(ffganimu8  amongst  the  scales  of 
the  skin  and  its  appendages,  in  nature  be* 
tween  sa|m>phyte8  and  genuine  parasites. 
There  ie  a  growing  tendency  to  assume  that, 
under  certain  conditions,  this  '  dermatologieal 
flora*  may  possess  pathogenic  properties. 
There  may  also  be  found  from  time  to  time 
accidsntal  ot^anifims  of  various  kinds,  and 
these  are  the  pyogenic  microbes.  A  parasitic 
origin  has  been  ascribed  to  alopecia  areata, 
but  not  proved ;  and  the  letiological  connexion 
of  certain  oi^anisms  found  in  furuncles, 
oriental  sore,  and  impetigo  contagiosa,  &o., 
it  stiU  unsettled.  Las^,  there  are  the 
bacteria  of  bromidnwia  and  red  sweat,  and 
the  oi^anisnu  associated  with  certain  hair 
conditions,  such  as  tinea  nodosa,  piedra,  and 
forms  of  sycosis. 

Apart  firom  all  such,  however,  there  is  the 
distmct  group  of  Hyphomycetes,  achloro- 
phyllous  thallophytes,  uving  only  on  organic 
carbon  compounds  and  needing  oxygen,  which 
constitutes  the  long>estabIished  daas  of  true 
epiphytic  diseases.  The  group  is  composed 
thus:— 

1.  Tinea  favoea  or  favut,  caused  by  the 
Achorion,  discovered  by  Schonlein.  The 
phases  occurring  in  the  scalp,  beard,  non- 
hairy  parts,  and  nails  ma;^  be  specially  noted. 

2.  Tinea  tricht^hytina  or  ringtoorm, 
caused  by  the  TrieJu^hyton  tonturana  of 
Gruby  and  Malmsten.  '  Here  also  the  phases 
occurringin  the  scalp,  beard,  non-hairy  parts, 
and  nails  have  special  characteristics. 

8.  Ttnea  imbricata  or  Tokelau  ringtoorm, 
a  special  (?)  form  found  in  Polynesia,  and  the 
Malay  and  Indian  Archipelagos. 

4.  Tiftea  verticolor  or  chnrawphyione^ 
caused  by  the  MtoFOiporon  fvirftur  of  £!ieh> 
stedL 

6  £ri/f/tra«ma,causedby theMteroiporon 
minutistimum  of  Bnrckhardt. 

To  this  list  are  usually  added  mycetoma 
or  the  fungns-diBease  of  India,  due  to  the 
Chionyphe  Carieri ;  and  an  obscure  disease 
of  Mexico  and  parts  of  Central  America 
called  pinta. 

This  group  of  the  Hyphomycetes,  whose 
natural  history  is  even  yet  not  folly  known, 
stands  apart  by  itoeU^  but  its  members  are 
most  nearly  iJlied  to  the  Mucorine.  The 
difficulty  of  determining  their  affinitiw  and 
classification  has  given  rise  to  much  contro- 
versy, now  almost  subsided.  Increased 
knowledge  of  their  morphology,  direct  ex- 
periment, and  successful  pure  cultures  have 
established  that  these  d^uato-n^ooses  are 
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BOtfbu  to  p<^^m(wphie  fcmns  of  some  moidd, 
meh  u  Fenicillinm,  ABpergUluB,  MaQpr,  Ac, 
bat  are  distinct  spedea,  wiu  dif^ent  ve^ta> 
tionB,  growing  in  a  eonatant  and  detramined 
form,  with  different  behavioar  under  at- 
tempted oultivation,  and  alwajv  giving  rise 
to  nmilar  objeotive  aymptoniB.  Tinea  tricho- 
pt^tina,  &V08a,  and  Tersicolor  cannot  give 
rise  to  cme  another,  bat  breed  true.  These 
derma to-mycoses  are  contagions,  and  are 
inoculated  from  person  to  person  and  from 
animals.  Their  fdngi  have  no  sporangia, 
bat  consist  of  spores  and  simple  or  branched, 
jointed  or  unjointed,  filaments  or  tubes, 
which  are  eiuer  mycelial  (vegetative)  or 
spore-bearing.  The  spores  become  isolated, 
or  an  arranged  in  monilifonn  threads  or  in 
masses.  Balzer  aa^  *£T«7thin^  is  derived 
frun  the  sporo,  wmoh  by  eloD|^tuui  forms  a 
tube  lUanientof  myeelinm ;  m  the  interior 
of  this  tube  the  aabatanee  of  the  nndena 
(protoplatm)  bnds,  sends  out  latersl  pro- 
cesses and  segments,  so  as  to  form  (he  tporv- 
bearmff  tube ;  when,  later  on,  segmentotion 
of  theuieath  occurs  in  its  torn  andimpriaons 
ihe  segments  of  the  central  substance,  new 
siKH%s  are  thus  formed  and  will  evolTe,  in 
their  torn,  in  a  similar  manner.' 

DascBiFTioN.  —  To  examine  the  fimgus, 
some  epidermic  scales  should  be  scraped,  or 
a  hair  placed  on  a  slide,  and  soaked  for  a 
time  in  20  to  40  per  cent,  soda,  potash,  or 
ammonia  solution  or  in  acetic  acid.  Then 
the  specimen  shoold  be  gently  pressed  oat  by 
the  covW'g^ass  to  ensure  proper  focussing, 
and  examined  by  a  microsei^pio  power  of  800 
or  more  diameters.  If  them  la  much  fat 
preaentt  the  material  most  be  previously 
soaked  in  ether.  For  more  accurate  and 
dalieaie  examination,  coloration  of  the  speci- 
men is  necessary  with  methyl  violet,  eosin, 
or  iodine.  The  ei^rtiiraama  fungus  needs 
hif^  powers  and  staming.  It  is  often  impos- 
sible to  name  with  certainty  isolated  spores  or 
even  filaments  of  these  epiphytes,  but  when 
seen  in  bulk  and  in  connexion  with  the 
clinical  symptoms,  there  is  rarely  any  diffi- 
culty, tfnfortunately  there  are  no  elective 
stains  to  differentiate  them.  The  abundant 
Micro*poronminuti»aimum  is  so  minute  and 
slender  as  to  be  unmistakable.  M.  furfur  also 
is  vary  characteristic,  with  ita  roe-like  masses 
of  laise  nnifoim  sporei^  and  ita  short,  much 
eurved  pieces  of  myeelUmi.  The  Aehorion 
and  Triehophyion  are  much  more  difficult  to 
distinguish  apart  from  eol tores,  and  they 
difier  from  the  other  two  epiphytm  in  attack- 
ing the  hairs,  though  aehonon  does  so  to  a 
nmeh  leaa  extent  than  trichophyton.  Expon 
says  aehorion  displays  a  predominance  of 
conidta  of  very  variable  size  and  shape,  a 
comparatively  short  and  remarkably  jomted 
mvceliom,  a  scucity  of  smooth-bordered 
tabes,  wd  a  faciUty  for  breaking  up  into 
aing^  cells;  trichophyton  less  numerous, 
■malla:  and  more  uniform  oooidia,  and  more 


tenacious,  branched,  and  smooth-bordered 
m^celiam.  In  the  hair  and  nails,  however, 
trichophyton  forms  conidia  with  ilw  greatest 
fivedom. 

Akatomxcai,  SuT.—Tbese  darmato-phytes 
fiomrish  in  the  epidermic  tissue — t^.  the  epi- 
dermis, hairs,  and  nails.  We  know  little  of 
many  of  the  conditions  of  the  soil  fovourable 
or  otherwise  to  their  growth.  Aehorion  and 
trichophyton  prefer  the  skin  of  the  youn^  and 
such  as  grows  fine  hair.  These  fdngi  are 
more  likely  to  attack  and  floarish  in  un- 
cared-for children,  and  hence  the  prevalent 
idea  that  ill-health  or  dirt  are  essential  fac- 
tors. A  certain  d^ree  and  combination  of 
moiature  and  temperature  are  &voarable,  as 
exemplified  by  the  affection  of  calves  after 
bein^  shut  up  in  winter  qnartezs,  and  by 
tropical  ringworm. 

Effects. — The  effects  which  cwphy  tea  pro* 
dnoe  are,  firstly,  to  mechanically  diraooiate 
and  thus  destroy  the  epidermic  cells,  on  the 
nitrogmiooa products  of  which  they  live;  and, 
secondly,  to  cause  local  inflammation,  chiefly 
in  all  probability  by  the  formation  of  irri- 
tating qhemical  substances.  The  degree  of 
infiammation  excited  varies  for  each  fiingus 
and  with  different  individuals;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult.to  determine  the  relative  parts  played  by 
individual  susceptibiUty,  and  the  powers  of 
irritation  possessed  by  the  fungus  under  the 
different  conditions  of  its  source  of  origin,  the 
character  of  the  nutrient  medium,  &c.  The 
inflammation  may  be  evidenced  only  by  hy- 
penemia  and  desquamation,  or  by  exudation 
and  the  formaticm  of  papules,  vesicles,  pus- 
tules, dto.  As  the  fungus  tends  to  grow 
equally  in  all  directions,  a  rounded  area  of 
jpflaromation  ia  formed,  which  subsides  in 
the  older  central  parts,  so  that  a  ringed 
eruption  is  oommoiily  produced. 

The  general  health  is  not  perceptibly 
affected  by  any  absorption  of  the  products  of 
Amgus-growth,  nor  is  there  evidence  of  any 
auto-vaccinatioii  preserving  fi^ln  a  second 
attack. 

These  dmmato-myooses  are  inooulable  fi-om 
human  beings  and  some  lower  animals  di- 
rectly, and  by  means  of  infected  caps,  towels, 
brushes,  razors,  clothes,  Ac.  Their  course  is 
usually  very  chronic,  but  the  soil  may  become 
exhausted  and  un&vourable. 

DxAaMosn. — The  diagnosis,  when  (he  elini  - 
cal  r^ympioma  aro  well-marked,  is  clear ;  but 
seientitfealfy,  and  even  prac(ieally  at  eer(ain 
s(agQ8,  i(  ia  neoesaaxy  to  aeareh  mieroaeopio- 
ally      the  fungus. 

Proonosis  and  Treatment. — The  progno- 
via  depends  on  the  site  affected  and  the  nature 
of  the  fungus;  but  the  dermato-mycosea  are 
all  amenable  to  treatment  by  parasiticides 
and  the  mechanical  removal  of  the  fungus. 
Great  inconvenience  and  anQoyanpe,  however, 
are  occasioned,  and  sometimes  diafigurement. 
See  Tinea  tonsvbans;  Tinea  vebsicolob; 
and  Faws.  T.  Coixutt  Fox. 
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EPXFLOITIS  (hiinXoov,  tha  omentnm). 
Inflammation  of  the  e^aploon  or  great  omen- 
torn.   Se«  PEBiTONEDif,  Diseases  ot 

EPISPADIAS  (fV(,  upon;  and  (nrda,  1 
tear). — A  malfoTmation  of  ihe  poni8,iii  which 
the  urethra  opens  on  its  apper  snrfiMse.  See 
PiinSi  Diseases  ot 

EPI8PASTI0S  {M,  upon;  and  mrdm,  I 
draw). — Snbstainees  whioh,  when  ajqplied  to 
(he  skin,  are  oapaUe  of  prodneing  a  blister. 

Bee  COUNTKB-XBBITAHTS. 

EPISTAXIS  (nrt,  upon;  and  trraCea,  I 
drop). — Stnoh.  :  Fr.  fipistaxit ;  Ger.  Nasen- 
bhttint. 

DEFitriTioM.- — Epistaxis  signifies  a  bleed* 
ing  firom  the  nose. 

.^TiOLOOT. — Epistaxia  is  either  traumatic 
otidiopathM. 

The  traumatic  floim  may  be  ooeasioned  by 
a  blow,  by  violent  sneesing,  by  snnfflngup  irri- 
tating Btwstanoes,  or  by  dhreet  violence ;  but 
in  these  eases  there  frequently  appear  to  be 
general  or  local  preHtpoting  causes  to  ac- 
count for  the  readiness  with  which  it  occurs, 
such  as  a  hsemorrhagio  diathesis,  an  inflam- 
matory or  congestive  hypersmia,  or  some 
oloeration  of  the  mucoas  membrane. 

The  idiopathic  form  of  epistaxis  frequently 
occurs  in  children,  particularly  boys,  just  be- 
fore or  about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  in  girls 
as  a  form  of  vicarious  menstruation.  Epi- 
staxis may  be  one  of  the  forms  of  bleeding  in 
persona  of  hfemorrbagic  diathesis,  in  which 
case  it  is  a  source  of  anxiety  and  difficulty. 
Occturing  in  advanced  lifia,  it  may  be  in- 
dicative of  over-distension  or  obBtruetion  of 
cerebral  venous  system  from  ehronie 
Bright's  or  oardiao  disease;  and  the  blood 
which  flows  is  then  often  venona  in  appear- 
ance. Occasionally  it  occurs  as  a  spontaneous 
r^f  to  determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
in  whioh  form  the  blood  generally  proceeds 
from  one  nostril  only.  In  other  instances 
epistaxis  is  connected  with  serious  disorder 
of  the  blood,  as  in  the  specific  fevers.  Thus 
it  is  often  associated  from  the  outset  with 
remittent,  enteric,  typhus,  or  scarlet  fever, 
and  is  indeed  regarded  in  some  degree  as 
pathognomonic  of  enteric  fever.  It  may  also 
attend  scurvy,  purpura  hemorrhagica,  sple- 
nio  disease,  pynmia,  and  erysi|>elas,  being  a 
ccmae^uenoe  of  the  septic  condition. 

In  its  {jEMsive  form,  epistaxis  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  o^anic  disease  of  tne  heart, 
pleurisy,  emphysema;  or  with  ascites  or 
ovarian  dropsy,  on  aoooont  of  pressure  on  the 
diaphragm  mducing  a  stasis  of  the  venous 
circulation.  It  may  occur  qpontaneonsly 
from  expoBore  either  to  great  cold  or  great 
heat,  or  a  sudden  change  from  cold  to  heat, 
or  from  the  diminution  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, as  in  going  up  high  mountains. 

Sthptoks. — Hsmorrhage  from  the  nose 
is  too  fi^niiliiu  to  demand  desoriptiMi  in  this 


|>laoe.  The  flow  of  blood  may  be  either  con- 
tinuous or  drop  by  drop.  As  a  rule,  the 
esc^M  oi  blood  is  from  one  luwtril,  bleeding 
from  both  being  rare.  It  may  last  a  very 
short  time,  or  for  some  hoars,  and  in  severe 
instaneea  for  days,  causing  syncope,  or  even 
being  attended  with  &tEd  results.  It  is  at 
times  met  with  as  occurring  periodically. 

Diagnoses. — Epistaxis  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  hiemoptysis,  as  may  happen  if 
the  epistaxis  takes  place  posteriorly,  and  the 
blood  passes  into  the  mouth. 

TaxATKENT. — When  epistaxis  is  obviously 
a  salutary  process,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  in  a 
good  many  instances,  it  subsides  spontane- 
ously; where  it  occurs  frequently  and  se- 
verely, recourse  must  be  had  to  mechanical, 
cutaneous,  or  internal  remedies.  The  local 
application  of  cold,  in  the  form  of  cold-water 
or  iced  eonqffesses  to  the  nose,  neck,  or  fore- 
head is  most  Qsefol,  acting  as  these  agents  do 
either  directly  or  by  inducing  a  reflex  effect 
on  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  Simple  pressure 
upon  the  nostril,  or  upon  the  septum  nasi,  by 
com{H%8sing  the  bleeding  nostril  with  the 
finger  of  the  wpoute  hand,  white  the  arm  of 
the  affected  side  is  raised  above  the  head,  is 
the  most  readily  practicable  and  effectual  of 
all  measures.  The  application  of  mustard 
over  the  stomach  or  upon  the  ankles  is  some- 
times successftil.  When  simple  means  iail, 
astringents,  either  in  the  form  of  solution  or 
powders,  may  be  injected  into  the  cavities,  or 
applied  on  plugs  of  lint  or  cotton-wool ;  such 
as  alum,  acetate  of  lead,  the  salts  of  iron,  or 
gallic  or  tannic  acid. 

Internally,  the  frequent  administration  ot 
saline  purgatives,  tincture  of  perohlorida  at 
iron,  tuipwtine,br(nnide  of  potassium,  bella- 
donna and  quinine,  ergotin  (suboutaneously), 
sulphurio  acid,  or  acetate  of  lead,  may  be 
necessary  in  cases  of  periodic  attacks. 

In  very  severe  cases  the  operation  of  plug- 
ging the  nares,  and  thereby  favouring  the 
formation  of  a  clot,  must  be  resorted  to ;  and 
the  most  ready  and  easiest  method  is  by  the 
employment  of  Bellocq's  sound,  or,  more 
properly,  cannula.  If,  however,  this  instru- 
ment be  not  at  hand,  a  catheter  or  an  eyed 
probe  should  be  threaded  with  a  stout  silk  or 
hemp  ligature,  and  pushed  along  the  floor  of 
the  nose  until  it  protrudes  bOTond  the  velnm 
palati ;  one  end  of  the  thread  should  now  be 
pulled  out  of  the  month  by  the  fingers  or 
forceps,  and  a  roll  of  lint  or  a  pieee  of  sponge 
tied  to  it,  and  then  pushed  up  behind  the 
velum.  The  catheter  and  the  attached  thread 
being  now  withdrawn  through  the  nosbil, 
the  plug  is  puUed  forcibly  against  the  pos- 
terior nares,  and  by  the  pressure  exerted  the 
hsmOTrhage  can  generally  be  arrested.  The 
intra-nasal  plug  is  invaluable.  It  consists  of 
a  thin  indiarubber  bag,  connected  with  a 
tube  provided  with  a  stopcock.  The  bag  is 
passed  empty  along  the  floor  of  the  nose  into 
the  nasal  fossse,  and  then  blown  up  or  filled 
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with  water.  Transfusion  is  indicated  in  very 
severe  cases,  where  there  is  danger  of  delay. 
The  strictest  antiseptic  jorecautions  should  be 
used  in  'plugging' — such  as  pufiBng  with 
iodoform,  or  syringing  with  the  various  anti- 
septics,  as  it  not  mfrequentJy  happens  that 
the  condition  known  as  ozeena  commences 
after  severe  eases  of  ^istaxis. 

Edwabd  Bbllasit. 

EPI8THOTONOB  {hria-Stv,  forwards; 
and  rcuw,  I  extend). — ^A,  s^onym  for  empro- 
sthotODOs.  See  Ekpbostbotonos. 

EFXTHELIOUA  {hi,  upon;  and  ^Xi}, 
the  nipple  (the  word  '  epi^eliom '  being  at 
first  used  for  the  tissue  covering  the  nipple) ; 
and  oma,  a  termination  indicating  a  tumour) . 
— Synoh.  :  Epithelial  Cancer ;  Cancroid ;  Fr. 
Epithelioma ;  G-er.  Epithelkrebs. 

Definition. —  Cancerous  disease  of  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes,  caused  by 
growth  inwards  of  the  epitheUal  cells .  of 
the  rete  mucosum  and  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brsJie,  leading  to  destruction  of  connective 
tissue  and  progressive  ulceration. 

J&nouiat. — Epithehoma  is  a  disease  of 
advanced  age,  occurring  mostly  after  forty, 
although  it  is  found  ocaasionally  in  young, 
and,  rarely,  in  very  young,  individaals.  It  is 
more  common  in  men  than  in  women,  and  is 
usually  considered  hereditary. 

The  frequency  with  which  it  begins  in  a 
wart,  shows  that  certain  histological  con- 
ditions of  the  ^in  predispose  to  its  develop- 
ment. The  exciting  cause  is  often  to  he  found 
in  local  irritation,  of  which  a  striking  example 
is  seen  in  the  frequency  with  which  cancer 
of  the  lower  Hp  in  men  is  caused  by  the 
tobacco-pipe.  Cancer  caused  by  soot  gives 
rise  to  chimney-sweep's  cancer.  It  maj^ 
develop  in  chronic  nlceru,  in  lupus,  in  syphi- 
litic scars,  and  in  cicatrices.  The  irritation 
of  bad  teeth  may  cause  it  on  the  cheek.  In 
Cashmere,  where  braziers  are  frequently  ap- 
plied to  ib»  abdomen  and  thigh,  epithehoma 
oeeanonaUy  results.  Lenkoplakia  of  the 
month  in  certain  eases  ends  in  oaneer. 
Three  eases  have  been  reported  in  which  it 
developed  in  warts  growing  on  the  hands  of 
persons  employed  in  tar  and  petroleum  works. 
It  may  be  set  up  by  the  irritation  of  old-stand- 
ing eczema.  In  Kaposi's  disease  a  great 
number  of  cancerous  epitheUomatous  ulcers 
develop  in  the  skin,  following  the  deposition 
ofpatches  of  pigment.  Four  cases  have  been 
reported  in  which  epithelioma  developed  in 
old-standing  psoriatic  patches.  It  is,  how- 
ever, abundantly  proved  that  chronic  irrita- 
tiim  of  the  most  various  kinds  may,  in  certain 
persons,  result  in  podueing  epithelioma;  but 
in  what  the  predisposition  ooudsts,  or  in 
what  way  the  irritation  produces  the  epiUie- 
liranatous  growth,  ue  questions  np<ni  which 
no  light  has  yet  been  thrown. 

DsaCBiFTXOK. — In  the  early  staxe  of  epithft- 
lionu  of  the  dun  the  afEsctea  luinoe  is  found 


to  he  hard,  more  or  less  nodular,  and  charac- 
terised by  small,  closely-set,  irregularly  de- 
fined papules  which  are  covered  with  epi- 
thelial scales.  These  scales  are  constantly 
being  shed  and  re-formed ;  and  if  the  detached 
epidermis  is  removed,  a  red  granular  Bur£Eu:e 
is  exposed.  The  thickened  and  elevated  area 
gradually  enlarges,  forming  a  superficial  hard 
tumour,  which  is  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  skin,  with  an  abrupt  margin.  For 
some  time  the  tumour  moves  with  the  skin 
in  which  it  has  grown ;  but,  as  it  extends,  it 
becomes  fixed  to  the  underlying  tissues,  and 
a  growth  is  formed,  which  may  either  be  of 
very  limited  extent,  or  may  involve  an  area 
of  considerable  size.  Eventually  the  growth 
ulcerates ;  or  ulceration  may  occur  so  early 
that  the  initial  indurated  stage  maynot  have 
been  noticed,  and  the  first  morbid  appearance 
that  attracts  attention  is  a  small,  dry,  yellow 
or  hlackbh  crust  covering  a  fissure  m  the 
epidermis. 

Not  infrequently  the  first  development  of 
epithehoma  is  in  a  warty  growth  which  be- 
comes fissured  after  having  remained  of  a 
simple  nature  for  a  long  p^od  of  time. 
The  wart  finally  indurates,  then  ulcerates, 
and  a  typical  epithelioma  is  the  result. 

The  ^itful*ofnatova  ulcer  has  uanally  an 
uneven  surface,  and  is  irregularly  bounded 
by  hard,  livid,  everted  edges.  It  is  covered 
by  minute  granulations  or  by  a  greyish  crust, 
which  after  removal  is  quickly  renewed.  It 
discharges  a  thin,  scanty,  sanious  ichor, 
which  IS  usually  inoffensive ;  and  it  bleeds 
easily  when  touched.  In  some  eases  there 
is  very  little  or  no  pain.  In  other  cases  the 
pain  is  severe  and  lancinating,  or  there  may 
be  stinging  or  pricking  sensations,  which 
cause  frequent  scratching  and  consequent 
irritation.  The  ulcer  is  usually  round,  oval, 
or  elongated.  Its  essential  character  is  the 
hardness  of  its  borders  and  base,  which  is 
produced  by  the  infiltration  which  is  an  in- 
TariaUe  {isatura  of  the  disease.  The  indu- 
rated boundary  oan  be  felt  as  a  distinct  mass 
adherent  to  the  subjacent  tissues.  The  bor- 
ders are  generally  raised,  sinuous,  or  nodu- 
lated, frequently  everted,  and  sometimes 
undermined.  The  surCbce  of  the  ulcer  is 
concave,  unequal,  nodular,  or  warty.  As 
the  disease  progresses,  the  ulceration  extends 
in  depth,  and  causes  destruction  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissues,  muscles,  and  bones.  WhUst 
ulceration  and  destruction  are  proceeding  in 
the  centre,  the  small  paj^ary  nodules  with 
a  scaly  sur&ce,  which  mark  the  early  stage, 
are  found  on  the  circumference  of  the  sore, 
and  they  may  increase  till  they  form  small 
tumours  before  being  finally  involved  in  the 
extension  of  the  ulceration. 

In  course  of  time  the  lymphatic  ^ands  corre- 
sponding to  the  affected  part  become  enlarged, 
being  felt  at  first  as  snutll,  bud,  movule, 
isolated  tumours  producing  little  inflamma- 
tory xeactioo.  As  thay  increase  in  size  they 
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become  incorporated  in  ft  single,  somewhat 
lobalated  mass,  which  eveatoally  softens. 
From  the  infected  glands  the  disease  may 
extend  further  towards  the  trunk,  bnt  more 
frequently  the  proximate  ^anda  alone  be- 
come cancerous.  The  affected  glands  may 
inflame^  suppurate,  and  lead  to  oaneeroiu 
ulcers,  in  wmch  the  pecnliorities  of  the  dis- 
eue  are  reproduced.  Seemidary  epithelio* 
matoas  grovtha  are  oooasionally,  Imt  not 
freqnently,  found  in  the  internal  ot^mis. 

In  the  earlier  sto^  of  an  epitheUomatons 
growth  ^e  destamction  may  take  place  chiefly 
in  the  corium,  in  which  case  the  growth  is 
not  much  elevated  above  the  normal  level  of 
the  skin.  If,  however,  development  takes 
place  chiefly  in  the  papillary  layer,  we  have 
a  permanent  and  warty  growth,  whilst  if  it 
grows  freely  in  the  subcutaneous  tissne  we 
have  a  deep-seated,  flat,  or  roimded  mass. 
These  different  varieties  may  more  or  less 
intermingle,  and  thus  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
an  epithelioma  we  may  have  a  variety  of  ap- 
pearances. This  d^uids  to  Bcmie  extent  on 
the  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  part  in 
wlwdi  the  disease  develops.  Li  tXL  cases 
befiwe  ulceration  takes  jdaoe  the  affoetedpart 
is  unusnallj  hard  and  enlarged.  The  Iqi,  for 
example,  pouts  and  projects  like  one  over- 
grown. 

The  chief  varieties  of  epithelioma  are  tbe 
tuperficial  and  the  deep-seated  forms,  which 
respectively  depend  on  the  greater  or  leas 
resistance  opposed  by  the  para  retieularia 
corii  to  the  extension  inwards  of  the  epi- 
thelial growth.  If  the  morbid  epithelixmi 
be  for  a  long  time  unable  to  penetrate  the 
strong,  firm  bundles  of  the  corium,  and  con- 
tents itself  with  *  cropping  off,'  m  Erasmus 
Wilson  has  expressed  it,  the  highly  organised 
corpus  vopt^Itm,  we  have  a  typieal  superficial 
form  Which,  whilst  it  extends  on  the  sorfoce, 
makes  an  effort  at  healing  in  the  centre. 
The  disease  presents  the  appearance  of  an 
extending  cicatrix  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
bum,  the  centre  appearing  to  be  healed 
whilst  the  advanced  border  which  surrounds 
the  cicatrix  is  in  a  state  of  slow  nloeration. 
Bnt  when,  either  from  the  greater  deBtructive 
power  of  the  cancerous  epithehum  or  from 
weakness  of  tbe  fibrous  tissues  of  the  corium, 
the  growing  epithelium  pierces  the  pwra  reti- 
cularia,  the  clinical  aspects  are  much  more 
seriouB,  and  are  very  different.  The  growth 
having  once  penetrated  into  the  subcutaneous 
tissne,  extends,  usually  with  comparative 
rapidity,  f^oducing  the  destruction  which  is 
ohsraetuistio  of  deep-seated  epithelioma. 
When  the  chief  feature  of  the  epiuielionia  is 
a  projeeting  papillary  gnmtfa,  we  have  the 
so-called  papulary  epithelioma  or  malignant 
papilloma.  This  form  is  not  infrequent 
when  the  disease  develons  in  a  wart.  It 
may  have  begun  as  a  papilldma  or  a  papillary 
growth,  or  may  deveh^  sabaeqaently  on  a 
•nperficial  or  more  fre^pently  (HI  a  uodalatiDg, 


nlcerating  epithelioma.  It  may  project  con* 
siderably  above  the  level  of  the  sairounding 
skin,  and  may  be  seated  either  on  a  broad 
base  or  have  a  constricted  neck,  assuming  a 
fimgating  form.  The  surface  is  formed  of 
oicatrices  and  enlarged  papillae,  which  are 
eylindrioal,  pyriCorm,  or  conical,  and  sin^e 
or  in  dusters.  They  are  very  vascular,  the 
Borfiuse  chiefly  covered  with  an  opaque,  white 
cuticle,  of  apink,  vermilion,  or  Inightly 
florid  hue.  When  the  loose  ^idermio  scales 
are  washed  off,  we  have  Ae  granulated  and 
lobulated  surface  known  as  '  cauliflower-like 
excrescence.'  The  epithelial  cells  may  con- 
tain melanotic  matter,  which  is  also  fbnnd 
between  the  cells,  and  we  have  then 
melanotic  epithelioma.  In  discoid  epithe- 
lioma there  is  a  sharply  bordered  circular  or 
oval  disc,  the  margins  being  bounded  by 
healthy  integument,  which  is  raised  and 
slightly  everted  by  the  growth. 

An  epithelial  cancer  may  grow  up  in  the 
form  of  a  cone,  altbongh  snch  eases  are  rare. 
Sir  James  Paget  removed  one  from  the  lower 
lip  half  an  inch  high,  and  nearly  as  much  in 
diameter  at  its  base,  and  another  in  a  chim- 
ney-sweep's neck  of  a  dmilar  kind.  In  botti 
cases  the  growth  was  covered  with  a  thick 
laminated  scab,  not  easy  at  first  to  distin- 
guish from  syphilitio  mpia.  Mr.  Henry 
Morris  has  seen  one  in  the  outer  dorsum  of 
the  foot  in  a  man  t^fed  fifty-six.  Or  the 
growths  may  even  be  pendulous.  Sir  James 
Placet  refers  to  growths  on  the  lower  lip  and 
anus  consisting  of  masses  of  very  firm  grann- 
lations  far  overhanging  the  adjacent  healthy 
skin. 

The  tendency  in  all  these  forms  is  to  pro- 
dace  continued  destruction  of  healthy  tissue, 
nnless  the  morbid  growth  is  removed  by 
operation.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  malady 
exhaustion  supervenes,  and  the  patient  even- 
tually snccmnbs,  wmn  out  by  pain  and 
increasing  discharge  from  the  tdcerating 
surface. 

Seats. — Epithelioma  may  develop  at  any 
port  of  the  integument,  but  is  most  finqnent 
on  the  /ac«.  In  102  cases  78  were  on  the 
face,  48  of  these  being  in  the  lip,  4  were  on 
the  extremities,  and  10  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  tbe  month.  The  local  ravages  may 
be  very  extensive  before  they  oanse  death, 
and  in  the  &ce  may  produce  hideous  de- 
formity, laying  bare  the  bones,  teeth,  and 
fauces,  destroying  portions  of  the  skull  until 
the  dura  mater  is  exposed. 

The  lower  is  a  very  common  seat  of 
epithelioma,  which  commences  there  eitiiw 
as  a  warty  growth,  or  as  a  fissure  from  the 
edges  of  which  the  disease  spreads.  The 
whole  lip  becomes  thickened  and  hard,  pro- 
jecting outwards,  and  allowing  the  saliva  to 
flow  from  the  mouth.  The  surface  nloeratee 
progressively;  and  if  the  affected  tissue  is  not 
removed,  the  disease  extends  to  the  mnooos 
membraoe  of  the  cheeks,  giving  rise  to 
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nloeration,  and  eventoally  the  throat  and 
bonee  become  affected.^ 

In  the  penit  ^thelioma  may  commence 
as  a  nodolar  swelling  of  the  prepuce,  or  as  a 
hard  Bcirrhons  infiltration  of  the  glana,  at 
between  the  prepuce  and  gl&ns.  In  the 
latter  ease  a  discharge'  may  be  the  first 
Brmpttmi  observed.  A  tight  prepuce  and 
phimotio  wmdition  of  the  parts  favonr  the 
development  of  the  disease.  In  epithelioma 
of  the  ^lans  and  snleus  there  early  occurs 
thiekenuig  of  the  dorsal  lymphatic  vessel  of 
the  penis,  which  can  be  fiaLt  as  a  thick,  hard, 
nodulated  tract  extending  towards  the  pnbes, 
to  be  continned  towards  the  ingninal  glEUids, 
which  enlarge  into  hard,  nodtdated  masses. 
Abscess  and  ulceration  eventually  oeonr. 

Primitive  epithelioma  of  the  vuha  fre- 
quently develops  as  a  small  warty  tumour ;  at 
other  times  it  is  preceded  by  pruritus  or  a  long> 
standing  leukoplakia.  The  point  of  origin  is 
not  infrequently  on  the  mucous  snrfiwe  of  the 
lalnum  majns,  m  at  the  junction  of  tiie  skin 
and  mueoQs  membrane.  There  is  nsnally  a 
discharge  of  bloody,  ill-smelling  serum.  A 
tumour  may  form  as  large  as  a  nut  or  hen's 
e^  with  a  hard,  shining,  papillated  surface. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  pedunculated.  The 
labium  minus  may  be  the  seat  of  infiltration 
of  a  hard  consistence  and  reddish  colour,  and 
there  may  be  a  tumour,  more  or  less  pedun> 
eolated,  of  the  clitoris.  After  the  first  symp- 
tom of  pruritufl  there  is  a  sensation  of  cold 
and  fnlness  of  the  pelvis,  especially  in  walk- 
ing or  standing.  The  progress  is  usually  slow. 
At  the  beginning,  epith^oma  of  the  vulva 
may  be  mistaken  far  chronic  granular  vagin- 
itis, or  non-malignant  tomour,  and  in  the 
ulcerative  period  fat  a  primary  syphilitic  sore 
or  a  gamma.  The  severe  Umcmating  pains 
and  extouioa  of  tiie  ulceration  remove  the 
donlrts  which  may  have  existed-  daring  an 
earlier  period. 

Epithelioma  of  the  anus  is  rare.  It  occurs 
as  a  notched  and  protuberant  growth  at  the 
anal  orifice,  and  extends  into  the  gut. 

In  the  limbs,  usually  the  leg,  epithdioma 
mostly  develops  in  cioatrioes,  varicose 
ulcere,  syphilis,  and  lupus. 

Epithelioma  of  the  mucvtu  membrane  of 
the  nose,  conjunctiva,  vagina,  and  rectum  may 
appear  either  primarily,  or  secondarily  as  an 
extension  from'  the  a^acent  skin.  Cancer  of 
the  tongue  and  mucoos  membrane  of  the 
ebeek  is  not  unctnnmfm,  in  vhioh  utnati<His 
it  may  develop  on  the  seat  of  ^hilitic 
dumge,  or  on  a  patch  of  leukoplakia.  On  tiie 
tongue  it  begins  as  a  raw  granulated  surfiuie, 
which  is  sometimes  thickly  set  with  white 
pnnts,  tender  toramsnre;  and  it  may  be  the 
seat  of  pain,  nodnlar  infiltration  developing 
under  the  sore.  Sometimes  the  nodular  in- 
filtration precedes  the  iJceration.  On  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek  epitheUcmia 
is  rarer,  and  is  generally  flat  bnt  sometimes 
Amgoid  when  it  occurs. 


Anatomical  Chakactkbs  and  PATHOLoaT. 
The  pathology  of  epithelioma  may  be 
sunmied  up  briefly  in  describing  it  as  an 
epithelial  neoplasm,  which  leads  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  vaaeular  tissaee  amongst 
which  it  grows.  From  the  rete  mneosom 
there  occur  ofEshoots  of  epithelial  growth, 
which  travel  along  the  papiUary  layer,  pierce 
the  corium,  and  (wherever  they  grow)  produce, 
in  the  first  instance,  well-marked  develop* 
ments  of  inflammatory  action.  "Wherever 
the  epithelioma  comes  in  oontaot  with  the 
vascular  tissue,  it  acts  like  a  poison,  and 
evidences  of  destruction  are  foond.  The 
essential  feature  is  not  that  there  is  a  new 
growth  of  epithelium,  but  that  there  is  a 
f^wth  of  a  new  kind  of  epitheUmn,  which 
IB,  in  effect,  a  connective-tissue  poison.  Like 
all  poisons,  this  epithelial  poison  exerts  an 
irritating  influence  on  the  adjacent  blood- 
vessels, as  is  witnessed  by  abundant  small 
oeli  infiltratitm,  serous  effiui<m,  redness,  and 
other  evidences  of  engorged  blood-Tessels. 
Cancerous  epithelium  has  then  two  abnor- 
mal qualities:  one  in  that  it  grows  inwards 
into  the  connective  tissue  ;  the  second,  that 
wherever  it  grows  it  produces  inflammatory 
action.  When  a  vertical  section  is  made 
through  the  edge  of  an  epitheUomatous 
ulcer,  we  find  on  the  outer  border  which 
is  adjacent  to  the  healthy  tissue  prolonga- 
tions inwards  of  the  rete  mncosum,  whilst  in 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  papillary  layer 
and  cutis  we  find  sections  of  apparently  iso- 
lated masses  of  epithelial  growth.  These 
isolated  masses,  which  are  mostly  in  a  cylin- 
drical form,  were  really  in  unlwdEen  oontinnity 
with  growths  from  the  rete;  bat  as  the 
growths,  after  they  have  penetrated  down- 
wards, follow  to  a  certain  extent  the  lines  of 
least  resistance,  they  cease  to  be  in  a  direct 
line  with  tiie  interpapillory  cone  from  which 
they  have  come,  and  thereCare,  in  a  tiiin  sec- 
tion, appear  to  be  detached.  It  is  this  ap< 
parent  isolation  that  led  to  the  erroneous  in- 
terpretation that  epithelial  cancer  was  caused 
by  a  heterologouB  growth  of  connective- tissue 
corpuscles.  That  in  cancerous  tissue  the 
epitheUmn  takes  its  origin  in  the  rete  mucc^um 
is  a  £act  that  was  reoognised  so  long  ago  as 
1852  by  Hannover,  but  was  lost  sight  of  for 
many  years  afkerVirchow's  views  on  cellular 
pathology  became  generally  accepted.  It 
was  agam  clearly  shown  by  Thiersch  in 
186S. 

There  is  a  special  epithdial  ^ysii^omy 
peculiar  to  the  morUd  growtli  in  each  in- 
dividoal  case.  In  many  instances  the  cell 
columns.nndergo  an  extreme  degree  of  homy 
change,  and  we  find  in  the  sections  groups 
of  very  large  homy  cells  clustering  concentri- 
cally, giving  rise  to  the  so-called  laminated 
capsules  or  '  nests.'  In  some  oases  the  cell- 
colimms  do  not  take  on  the  extreme  homy 
metamorphosis,  all  the  cells  retaining  the 
ordinary  apparent  characters  of  rete  colls. 
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The  largfe  homy  cells  frequently  break  down, 
and  in  tiieir  cavities  numbers  of  nuclei  are 
fonnd,  an  appearance  which  has  suggested 
the  theory  of  so-called '  mother '  and '  daughter' 
cells.  The  appearance  is,  however,  equally 
in  harmony  with  the  probable  theory  that 
lenooeytes  have  finmd  uieir  way  into  the  in* 
terior  o£  the  broken-down  oells. 

The  new  ooIIb  are  generally  fopposed 
to  be  ibrmed  by  eell-fisidon— a  process,  now- 
ever,  which  is  not  found  when  sections  are 
examined.  Whatever  the  exact  method  may 
be  by  which  this  epithelial  growth  takes 
place,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  in 
principle  it  differs  from  that  which  is  oharae- 
teristio  of  increase  of  epithelium  in  healthy 
etniditions. 

"When  the  changes  in  the  connective  tissue 
which  lead  eventually  to  ulceration  are  care- 
fully scrutinised,  it  is  found  that  under  the 
influence  of  the  epithelial  poison  there  is  an 
extensive  emigration  of  white  and  red  cor- 
puscles, a  splitting  up  of  the  bundles  of  con* 
nective  tissne  into  the  primary  or  elementary 
bandies  of  which  the^  are  composed,  and 
eventually  diaintenation  of  the  bundles  al- 
together, a  granuar  detritus  taking  their 
place.  Immediately  under  and  bounding  the 
ulceration,  masses  of  small  oells  are  found, 
numbers  of  engorged  and  dilated  blood-ves* 
sels,  and  many  free  blood-corpneoles. 

liie  diseased  epithelium  not  only  possesses 
the  power  of  destroying  the  connective  tissue, 
but  finds  its  way  into  the  lymphatic  vessel^ 
and  by  thom  mto  the  lymphatic  glands. 
Occasionally  it  is  conveyed  into  the  viscera, 
leading  to  cancerous  deposits  in  tiw  internal 
organs. 

Attempts  to  associate  cancerous  develop- 
ments with  the  presence  of  micro-organisms 
have  not  yet  been  oonfirmed.  I^,  lutkimo£f 
hu  stated  that  in  cancer  tiie  blood-vessels, 
not  only  near  the  tnmour  but  throughout  the 
body,  acquire  thickened  waits  with  diminished 
lumen.  Mr.  Ballance  and  Mr.  Shattock  have 
described  in  cancerous  tissue,  after  sterile  in- 
cubation, a  projection  of  nuclear  granules 
into  the  cell  protoplasm,  and  they  sug^fest 
that  the  stimnlus  which  excites  the  epithe- 
lial growth  may  be  due  to  these  particles. 

Diagnosis. — Before  ulceration  has  taken 
place  it  is  possible  in  the  early  stage  to  con- 
found epithelioma  with  sebaceous  acne,  with 
warts,  and  with  certain  forms  of  lupus.  If 
in  acne  sebacea  the  crusts  on  the  affected 
part  are  removed,  by  rubbing  with  soft  soap 
or  other  means,  a  healthy  skin  with  distended 
sebaceous  follicles  is  laid  bare,  the  disease  not 
extending  deeply  into  the  true  skin.  In  dis- 
tinguishing between  e^thdioma  and  lupus, 
xt  is  to  be  borne  in  mmd  that  in  lupus  the 
patient  is,  as  a  mle,  either  young  or  has  a 
history  of  having  suffered  from  ^e  disease 
in  early  youth.  In  lupus  the  characteristic 
infiltration  will  be  found  on  or  near  the 
borders  ot  the  affected  part.  In  an  ulcerat- 


ing lupus  the  edges  of  the  idoer  are  soft  and 
regular  and  not  everted.  The  ulceration  ex- 
tends more  on  the  surface  than  in  depth. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  epithelioma 
may  develop  in  the  seat  of  lupus. 

A  tubercular  typhiUda  is  distinguished 
by  ihe  colour  and  grouping  of  the  tabercleB, 
fniich  are  multiple ;  whilst  nuthelioma  b^^ 
uaually  by  a  sui^  tubenue,  runs  a  dower 
eonrse  and  lasts  longer,  and  is  not  affected  by 
a  course  of  iodide  of  potassium.  The  dia- 
gnosis between  epithelioma  and  syphilis  is 
sometimes  difficolt,  and  without  microsco- 
pical examination  is  occasionally  impossible. 
Byphilomata  presenting  this  £flicully  are 
not  infrequent  on  the  tongue  and  lower  lip, 
the  diagnosis  being  rendered  difficult  by  their, 
late  appearance,  and  often  by  their  long  period 
of  latency.  In  such  cases  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  a  small  portion  of  the  affected 
sur&ee  should  be  excised  and  subjected  to 
microscopical  examination.  In  syphilitic 
ulcers  the  oleeration  progresses  usually  more 
rapidly  thui  in  epithelioma.  The  ulcers  are 
multiple,  whilst  m  mithelioma  the  uloer  is 
usual^  single.  Whilst  the  tissues  surround- 
ii^  the  ^theliomatouB  ulcer  are  infiltrated 
and  hard,  in  syphilis  the  diseased  snrface  is 
usually  bounded  by  apparently  healthy  skin. 
The  pain  whioh  is  frequently  present  in 
epithdioma  is  not  usually  present  m  syphilis, 
and  when  it  is  present  it  yields  to  palliatives. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  distiiiguiah  between 
a  titnple  wart  and  an  epithelioma  which 
begins  in  a  warty  growth.  If  a  tumour  of 
this  kind  develops  iu  an  elderly  person,  shows 
a  tendency  to  spread,  and  is  the  seat  of  fre- 
quent desquamation  with  excessive  formatioQ 
of  epidermis,  the  probability  is  in  &vour  of 
epithelicuna. 

It  is  sometimes  not  eai^  todistingnish  epi- 
thelioma on  elinicalgroundsalonefrom  rmlmf 
ulcer,  which  is  a  form  of  superficial  cancer 
depending  on  a  specifio  epitnelial  celL  A 
typical  epidermic  epithelioma  and  a  typical 
rodent  uloer  can  be  distinguished ;  bnt  there 
are  cases  in  which,  without  microscopical 
examination,  the  diagnosis  for  a  time  is  im- 
possible. Bodent  ulcer  produces  less  inflam- 
mation in  the  surroundmg  tissues,  and  usu- 
ally after  ulceration  occurs;  it  takes  place  at 
first  slowly  and  superficially.  If  the  glands 
become  affected  we  may  feel  confident  that 
we  are  dealing  with  an  epithelioma.  Either 
of  these  forms  may  occur  on  any  part  of  the 
body,  but  in  the  mcnority  of  oases  epithelioma 
occurs  on  the  Up,  whilst  rodent  uloer  is  found 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  fitce.  The  rolled- 
over  edge,  whidi  is  frequent  but  not  constant 
in  rodent  uloer,  is  very  cbaraoterisiio.  S«9 
Bodent  Uloeb. 

FitooNoflis.r--The  iH:<^;uosis  in  ejdtheUfnna 
of  the  skin  is  not  so  grave  as  that  in  other 
forms  of  cancer,  because  its  course  is  slow, 
and  because  it  is  frequently  well  within  reach 
of  radical  treatment  If  removed  sufficiently 
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'  early  and  completely  it  irill  not  return  at  all 
Metastasis  is  rare.  The  gravity  in  any 
cial  case  depends  upon  Aether  the  lUcera- 
tion  remains  localised  on  the  surface  or  pene- 
trates deeply.  Jn  the  deep-seated  form  the 
danger  to  life  is  considerable.  The  disease 
may  last  a  long  time  before  the  health  be- 
comes seriously  affected.  Unless,  however, 
relieved  by  ancceasfiil  treatment,  the  patient's 
strength  eventnally  fails,  the  characteristic 
pain  of  cancer  increases,  and  death  usually 

-  takes  place  from  exhaustion ;  sometimes  &om 
hsemorrhage  caused  by  blood-vessels  being 
exposed  in  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

TsBATiiBNT.r— No  modlcines  administered 
intomally  have  any  eflfect  on  this  disease ; 
but  so  long  as  the  new-growth  rranains  single 

-  and  i«  within  the  reaoh  of  surgical  treatment, 
we  may  hope  for  a  Btiecessnil  result.  As 
soon  as  the  nature  of  the  growth  is  ascer- 
tained, the  whole  of  the  diseased  tissue  should 
be  removed,  where  this  is  possible,  either  by 
the  knife  or  with  caustics.  The  surgeon  will 
natoraJly,  when  it  is  possible,  have  recourse 
to  a  cutting  operation ;  and  where  the  ulcer 
has  attained  a  certain  size  and  there  is  con- 
siderable infiltration  prraent,  complete  ex- 
cision of  the  whole  of  the  diseased  tissue  is 
a  very  efCBotual  method  of  dealing  with  the 
diseaee.  In  the  early  sbHEt^  of  the  afiection 
thera  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  within  the  reach 
of  cmostiea.  ^  An  epithelimua  in  a  limited 
war^  condition  may,  when  the  afibcted  snr- 

u  small,  be  saccessfolly  treated  in  this 
w^  after  scraping  with  a  curette.  In  severe 
easQg^  too  advanced  to  be  reached  by  the 
knife,  the  progress  of  the  disease  may  some- 
times, to  a  certain  extent,  be  arrested  by  cau- 
terisation, under  which  the  condition  of  the 
ulcerated  snr&ce  improves,  pain  ii  dimi- 
nished, the  discomforts  of  the  patient's  con- 
dition lessened,  and  life  prolonged.  If  the 
knife  is  used,  it  is  necessary  to  out  well  be- 
yond the  affected  tissue,  as  there  is  little 
doubt  that  relapses,  when  they  do  occur,  are 
dne  to  the  fact  that  a  nidus  of  infected  cells 
has  been  leffc  behind,  although  they  had  not 
developed  snfBciently  to  enable  the  snrgeon 
to  recognise  the  extent  to  whu^  the  diwase 
had  qnread.  We  have  found  by  microscopi- 
cal examination  of  excised  epitheliomata,  that 
seetions  fnm  the  part  next  the  line  of  in- 
tamaxk  have  ecmtained  cancerous  epithelium 
between  the  ccmneetive-tissue  bundles. 

The  caustics  generally  used  are  caustic 
potash,  chloride  of  zinc,  pyrogallio  acid,  and 
arsenic.  Caustic  potash  may  be  used  either 
in  stick  or  in  solution.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  being  thorough  in  its  action,  and  of  not 
leaving  much  pain  after  it  has  been  used. 
-The  growth,  of  course,  should  be  thoroughly 
cauterised.  Pyrogallic  acid  is  used  as  a  10 
per  cent,  ointiuentf  which  is  spread  on  linen 
and  hept  eontinnonsly  a^tjdied  for  from  three 
to  six  mn.  It  is  less  pautfiil  than  ehleride  of 
sine.   Chl<aide  <tf  sine  is  used  as  a  paste  in 


the  proportion  of  one  part  to  three  parts  of 
^um  mixed  with  a  little  water.  The  paste 
IB  laid  over  the  diseased  surface,  which  must 
be  blistered  if  the  skin  is  entire,  the  surroimd- 
ing  healthy  skin  being  protected  by  adhesive 
plaster.  A  strip  of  plaster  cover  should  be 
placed  over  the  whole.  The  paste  will  de- 
stroy structures  equal  to  three  or  four  times 
its  own  thickness.  The  zinc  paste  which  is 
used  at  the  Middlesex  Hospit^  is  composed 
of  equal  parts  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  hquor 
opii,  with  sufficient  flour  to  moke  it  into  a 
paste.  Resorcin  has  been  recently  recom- 
mended for  epitheliomata.  There  are  cases 
in  which  it  answers  well ;  in  other  cases  its 
action  does  not  seem  soEBciently  energetic. 
Hie  writer  has  used  it  as  incorporated  in 
Beiersdorf  8  (Kunbui^)  gutta-percha  plos* 
ters,  aiding  its  action  by  painting  the  surface 
with  a  solution  in  alooh(d.  The  treatment 
is  comparatively  painless,  and  interferes 
little  with  the  comfort  of  the  patient.  Lactio 
acid  has  also  been  recommended  for  epithe- 
lioma. It  is  supposed  to  have  a  destructive 
effect  on  the  diseased  tissue,  whilst  it  spares 
the  healthy  structures ;  but  the  alleged  ad- 
vantages have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  con- 
firmed. 

Amongst  the  various  caustic  pastes  which 
have  been  used  in  epithelioma  arsenical 
paste,  as  regards  efficiency,  occupies  a  high 
place,  although,  on  account  of  the  danger 
attending  absorption,  it  requires  special  oare. 
The  writer  cannot  speak  from  his  own  ex- 
perience ;  but  he  has  the  testimony  to  ^e 
merits  of  the  paste  recommended  by  Dr. 
Morsden  of  his  friend  Dr.  MacLaurin  of 
Sidney,  who  has  used  it  extensively  in  hos- 
pital and  private  practice,  and  is  satisfied 
that  for  a  considerable  number  of  cases  it 
posseeses  very  great  advantages. 

G.  Thin. 

EFITHEIiIlTU;  Diseases  of.— The 
different  kinds  of  epithelium  must  be  sepa- 
rately considered,  as  they  differ  in  their 
pathological  relations  —  namely,  iquamoua 
and  eyUndricai  epithelimn  of  mucous  snr- 
&ces;  ««rou«  epithelium,  or  sfuiof Ae2t«in;  and 
finally  tpJierotdal  or  gUmthtlar  opitheliuni. 
The  last  kind  will  be  better  treated  of  under 
the  heads  of  the  several  glairs. 

A.  Diseases  or  Squajcotts  anb  Ctlikdrical 
EpiTHXLnnc.  —  1.  Catarrhal  Inflamma- 
tion.— Both  varieties  of  epithelium  occurring 
on  mucous  surfEuies  are  subject  to  inflamma- 
tion, which  usually  takes  what  is  called  the 
catarrhal  form. 

Catarrhal  inflammation  is  characterised  by 
hypereemia,  swelling  of  the  tissae,  rapid  pro- 
duction and  casting-off  of  cells,  and  increased 
production  of  the  normal  mucous  secretion 
of  the  parts,  without  the  production  of  any 
coagnlabU  exudation,  or  any  layer  of  new 
material.  The  cells  thrown  off  are  partly 
epithelial,  partly  leucocytes  or  pus-cells.  The 
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seoietion  contains  mucin.  The  jEuroportion  of 
the  varioaa  factors  of  catarrhal  mflammation 
varies  greatly,  sometimes  hypenemia  with 
swelling,  sometimes  cell-prodaction,  some- 
times fluid  secretion  predominating ;  and  these 
difTerences  sometimes  mark  di£Ferent  degrees 
or  stages  of  the  inflammatory  process.  When 
the  number  of  leucocytes  thrown  off  is  very 
large,  the  catarrh  becomes  purolent,  iriiich 
differs  only  from  the  other  in  d^jree.  Catar- 
rhal inflammation  is  the  wdinaiy  result  of 
irritation  applied  to  a  nraooos  snr&ce ;  bnt  it 
persists  after  the  irritatioii  has  ceased,  and 
has  a  marked  tendency  to  beocnne  chronic 
While  the  chief  share  in  producing  and  main- 
taining the  phenomena  of  catarrh  must  be 
referred  to  the  condition  of  tiie  blood-ressels 
which  ke^  up  the  congestitm,  and  ^ows 
increased  transodation  and  copious  emigra- 
tion of  leucocytes,  the  part  played  by  the 
epithelial  cells  in  Uiese  processes  is  a  point 
of  great  interest  and  miportance,  though 
as  yet  imperfectly  determinftd.  These  cells, 
whether  squamous  or  cylindrical,  enloi^e  and 
alter  in  shape,  sometimes  contaiiiiug  vacuoles 
or  mucous  drops ;  while  there  must  be  (since 
so  mtmy  are  shed)  a  rapid  new  formation  of 
them;  bnt  the  seat  of  this  new  formation, 
whether  in  the  normal  or  the  pathological  con- 
dition, is  still  obscure.  All  that  can  be  clearly 
seen  is  that  new  epithelial  cells  grow  up  from 
the  basement  membrane  by  the  side  of  the 
old  ones.  Further,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
swollffli  epi^elial  ceUs  which  show  division 
of  the  nuclei  or  partial  division  of  the  cell 
itself,  and  others  which  show  within  their 
substance  several  smaller,  roundish  bodies, 
with  the  general  character  of  young  cells. 
These  appearances  have  been  regarded  as  in- 
dicating (1)  multiplication  of  cells  by  fission, 
(2)  endogenous  cell-formation  within  the 
mother-cells,  and  (8)  the  origin  of  the  nume- 
rous pus-corpuscles  seen  on  the  inflamed  sur- 
face. There  is,  however,  no  reason  for  think- 
ing that  new  epithelial  cells,  or  still  less  that 
pns-oorpuscles,  are  formed  in  this  way.  The 
presence  of  pus-wrpnaclea  or  young  cells 
witiiin  the  epithelial  cells  ia  probably  an  acci- 
dental complication,  the  young  cells  which 
possess  the  power  of  migration  being  absorbed 
mto  the  protoplasm  of  the  epithelial  cells, 
so  as  to  appear  as  if  originally  formed  there* 
The  production  of  vacuoles  or  mucous  drop- 
lets m  the  epithelia  apx>ears  to  show  an 
abnormally  rapid  production  of  mucus,  and 
indicates  also  tiie  death  of  the  cell  producing 
it.  It  is,  therefore,  an  evidence  of  excessive 
mucous  formation,  and  explains  also  the  rapid 
desquamation  of  the  mucous  epithelium. 

2.  Croupous  Inflammation.  —  Croa- 
pons  inflammation  is  distipgoished  by  show- 
mg,  in  addition  to  hypemnia  and  swdling, 
the  pEodueiion  of  a  la^  of  new  material,  or 
fiJse  membrane,  easily  detached  finm  the 
Bur&oe.  This  form  is  usiiaUy,  if  not  ezolu- 
nvely,  seen  on  sar&oei  eorerea  with  cgrlindri- 
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cal  epithelium,  as  in  the  air-passages.  The 
false  membrane,  composed  of  fibrin  cement- 
ing tt^ether  layers  of  detached  epithelium 
and  leucocytes,  does  not  owe  its  origin  to  any 
alteration  of  the  epithelium  itself. 

Croupous  inflammation  of  epithelial  sur- 
faces has  been  regarded  as  always  indicating 
some  specific  form  of  inflammation.  It  now 
a|^>ears,  however,  that  it  may  be  produced  by 
Bunple  irritation,  sooh  as  that  which  prodoees 
the  catanlial  fonn,  provided  the  irritation  be 
sofRoiently  intense  and  destroys  the  soper- 
fieial  epithdinm. 

8.  Dipbtherltio  Tnfl  amTnation.— Thia 
is  a  name  used  with  much  variation  of  mean- 
ing, but  generally  to  signify  a  process  in 
which  there  is  production  of  a  false  mem- 
brane closely  adherent  to  the  epithelial  sur- 
face, and  which  is  accompanied  Iby  some  de- 
gree of  necrosis  or  gangrene.  In  the  produc- 
tion of  the  diphtheritic  fiJse  membrane  an 
important  part  has  been  assigned  to  the  epi- 
thelium, it  being  held  that  ue  new  material, 
which  appears  like  exuded  fibrin,  is  really 
produced  oy  a  metamorphosis  (the  so-called 
,^>rinous  tran^fiyrmaHon)  of  ^e  pavemoit 
epithelium.  It  ispietty  etear  that  when  thie 
condition  occurs  on  sorfoces  covered  wiUi 
this  variety  of  eptthelinm  some  suoh  change 
in  the  epiOieUum  does  take  place,  butnot  that 
the  membrane  is  made  np  wholly  or  even  in 
any  large  degree  of  such  altered  ceUs.  More- 
over, even  this  cannot  be  clearly  traced  on 
sur&ces  covered  with  cylindrical  epithelium. 
The  membranes  oonsist  in  large  measure  of 
cast-off  epithelium,  and  also(as  the  writer  holds) 
partly  of  fibrin,  though  the  presence  of  the 
latter  constituent  is  denied  by  some  authors. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  terms  croupous 
and  diphtheritic  inflammation,  as  here  used, 
are  not  synonymous  with  the  diseases  named 
croup  and  diphtheria.  Micro-organisms,  either 
microcooei  or  bacilli,  eepeeiallr  the  former, 
are  always  found  in  the  diphthexitio  fain 
membrane.  S<nne  may  be  r^srded  as  mere 
saprophytes,  living  in  the  drad  tissoes;  bat 
there  is  apparently  at  least  one  species,  pos- 
sibly more  than  one,  capable  of  originating 
the  morbid  process,  and  causing  necrosis  che 
the  epitheUum.   Be9  Diphtheria. 

4.  Fatty  D^ceneration.  —  It  is  very 
common  to  find  the  protopleum  of  both  squa- 
mous and  cylindrical  epithelial  cells  dotted 
with  oil-globules,  so  mudi  so  that  this  moat 
be  considered  normal,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
some  glandular  epithelium  (as  kidney),  and 
does  not  appear  to  interfere  with  the  mnction 
of  cells.  When  the  fotty  change,  how- 
ever,  is  extensive,  and  more  eqieciaUy  when 
the  whole  body  ol  the  cell  is  opaqne,  the  con- 
dition must  be  ref^arded  as  one  of  fatty  de- 
generation <S00  Fatty  Dbcukrutiov).  TiaaiM 
seen  in  the  stomach  in  cases  of  aloohdismtin 
poisoning  with  metals  or  pho^horus,  and  in 
cases  which  are  probably  nothing  more  than 
chrcmio  eatorrik  It  is  slso  seen  in  the  alva- 
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olar  epithdhun  in  pulmonary  em^iysema. 
Fatfy  degeneratitHi  in  epithelium  appears  to 
be  a  prooeea  leading  to  atrophy  or  destruc- 
tion. 

5.  Huooiu  or  Colloid  Degeneration. 
Epithelial  cells,  eE;>eoiaUy  in  parts  which  are 
naturally  adapted  to  the  production  of  mneus, 
particnlarly  cylindrical  epithelium,  are  liable 
to  undergo  a  form  of  degeneration  in  which 
a  portion  of  their  protoplasm  becomes  con- 
verted into  macoos  anbsianoe,  and  thus  lique- 
fied. Cells  having  this  character  are  often 
seen  in  catarrhal  conditions  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  air-passages,  but  the  change 
is  pnAubly  (mly  an  exaggeration  of  the  phy- 
Bologieal  prodnetion  of  muena  in  the  interior 
of  the  oelL  It  has  not  been  traced  in  squa- 
mouB  epithelium. 

&  Albnmixu^  (Waxy  or  Amyloid) 
Dagmeratioii.— This  ibrm  comparatively 
nrely  «fliBcta  epithelial  cetb,  but  still  in  cases 
ct  klbmmnoid  disease  we  may  sometimes  find 
that  the  mucous  surface  of  the  intestines  is 
stained  with  iodine  in  the  characteristic  man- 
ner. In  one  or  two  cases  the  writer  has  ob- 
served a  similar  change  in  the  surface  of  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  even  the  bladder, 
where  there  has  been  albtuninoid  disease  of 
the  kidney. 

B.  Diseases  of  Endothelium. — The  single 
layer  of  flat  epithelium  found  on  serous  sur- 
bees,  now  generally  known  as  endotheUum, 
dif^B  also  m  its  pathological  relations. 

1.  Catorrhftl  Inflommatiozi.— This  is 
unknown  on  serous  membranes,  then:  charac- 
teristio  fi»m  oS  inflammation  being  exudative 
and  fibrinous,  corresponding  thus  to  the 

8.  Oxonpoua  iTiflammatioii  of  mneous 
snrfaees.  In  this  inflammation  the  endo- 
theUum does  not  necessarily  take  any  part ; 
though  when  the  infltunmation  is  once  estab-. 
lished,  the  endothelium,  in  part,  is  simply 
shed,  in  part  shows  changes  of  a  proliferative 
kind ;  cell-division,  multiplication,  and  endo- 
genous coll'formation  being  observed  here 
with  less  ambiguity  (as  it  appears  to  the  writer) 
than  in  the  epitheuum  of  mucous  sarfaAes. 
Similar  changes  appear  to  occur  in  chronio 
inflammation  of  serous  snrfiujes,  and  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  produddon  of  film) as 
adheaunia  between  opposing  snr&ces. 

8.  Vatty  Degaiaataaoii.— Endothelial 
edis  are  also  Biujeet  to  fatty  de^neration, 
which  may  be  very  deazly  Been  m  sor&ces 
macerated  by  a  collection  of  fluid,  bb  m  serous 
^uionfl  of  the  peritoneum  or  pleora. 

The  other  pathological  changes  of  endothe* 
limn  have  not  been  studied. 

The  epithelium  (or  endothelium)  lining  the 
inner  surfaces  of  the  walls  of  arteries  and 
veins  doeely  resembles  the  endotheHum  of 
serous  surfaces.  It  is  very  subject  to  fatty 
d^lHoeration,  aa  may  be  seen-  on  examining- 
atheromatous  arteries.  A  distinct  fatty  de- 
feneration of  this  tissue  also  occurs  quite 
mdependentiy  of  atheroma,  or  of  any  in- 


flammatory process.  ProlifBrative  changes 
have  also  been  traced  by  some  observers  in 
the  process  of  occlusion  of  ligatured  arteries 
or  veins  obstructed  by  tkromtKHSis ;  but  they 
do  not  appear  to  play  any  important  part 
in  idiopathic  disease. 

C.  Diseases  or  Gi^anduiab  Epitheliuh.— 
The  diseases  of  glandular  epithelium  are  best 
spoken  of  under  the  head  of  diseases  of  the 
several  glands.  See  Bbbast,  DIb eases  \i; 
Saijvast  Glands,  Diseases  of;  &c. 

J.  F.  Patnb. 

EPITHEH  ((jrt,upon;andrt^ijfx*,Tplace). 
A  general  term  for  a  class  of  external  appli- 
cations which  are  soft. and  moist,  such  as 
poultices  and  fomentationa  See  FovKsti.- 
TiONs;  and  Poultice. 

KPIZOA.— 5e«  Entosoa. 

EPUXiIB  {iiri,  upon ;  and  oSXoftthe  gam). 
See  Mouth,  Diseases  oL 

EQIJINIA  {equtu,  a  horse). — A  synonym 
for  glanders.   See  Glandebs. 

EKBTHISH  (ipteiCt  I  irritate).— A 
condition  of  excitement  or  irritation,  afibeting 
either  the  whole  system  or  a  particular  organ 
or  tissue.  The  word  has  been  especially 
applied  to  the  condition  of  the  body  in  the 
early  stage  of  acute  diseases,  and  also  to 
that  induced  by  the  too  free  use  of  mer- 
cury (mereurieu  mthism).  See  Mbboubt* 
Poisoning  by. 

BBOOTIBK.— Sthoh.:  llorhm  eereaHe; 
Fr.  ErgoHeme ;  Ger.  ShyoHemut ;  KriebeU 
krankneit, 

DsFiNinoK. — ^A  disease  due  to  the  action 
of  ergot. 

^TJOLOOT. — This  disease  derives  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  in- 
gestion of  ergot — the  sclerotium  of  a  fungus 
called  Clavvsept  pwrpurea,  which  grows 
parasitically  in  the  ear  of  the  rye.  In  some 
seasons  this  form  of  blight  affects  the  grain 
BO  extensively  that  ten  per  cent,  of  the  meal 
may  consist  of  ergot.  The  phenomena  to  be 
described  as  symptoms  of  ergotism  have  been 
regnlady  and  oxeluaively  traced  to  the  nee 
of  articles  ot  food  made  from  rye-meal  thns 
eontaminated.  The  aiq>earaiiee  and  severity 
of  the  disease  vary  with  the  amount  of  ergot 
consumed.  Chil^n  at  the  breast  are  never 
attacked.  Ergotism  has  frequently  broken 
out  in  weU -marked  epidemicsi  after  unfavour- 
able harvests.  In  mder  times  it  constituted 
a  severe  form  of  scourge ;  but  now  it  usoally 
occurs  sporadically,  or  is  limited  to  fiunilies 
or  small,  communities. 

Anatomical  Ghabactbhs.  —  Ergotism  is 
characterised  by  definite  anatomical  changes, 
mainly  in  connexion  with  the  vessels  and 
the  spinal  cord.  The  arterioles  are  foxmd 
pOMt  mortem  to  be  contracted,  and  to  be  the 
seat  of  a  peculiar  hyaline  degeneration  of  the 
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Ultima,  with  thrombosis  and  diminntion,  or 
even  complete  disappearance  or  occlusion,  of 
their  lumen.  Gangrene  is  the  ultimate  result 
of  these  morbid  changes.  The  posterior 
coltmuu  of  the  spinal  cord  are  the  seat  of  a 
degenerative  or  sclerosing  process,  sconewhat 
resembling  the  lesion  so  to  ns  in 

loeomotor  ataxy. 

BniFTOKB.— Within  a  ftw  days  of  the  first 
ingestion  of  rye-meal  (Hmtaminated  with 
ergot,  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  irritant 
poisoning  are  developed,  namely,  vomitingt 
diarrhcea,  severe  abdominal  pains  and  cramps, 
and  general  deinression — giddiness  and  head- 
ache being  nieciaUy  marked. 
.  Along  with  the  preceding,  certain  sjtecific 
symptoms  gradually  make  their  appearance. 
The  first  and  most  characteristic  of  these  is 
formication  (a  sensation  of  insects  ronning 
along  the  skin),  attended  with  severe  itching 
of  the  extremities.  The  other  special  senses, 
sach  as  vision  and  hearing,  may  also  become 
disordered.  Ocoaaional  tearing  pains  occur 
in  the  limbs,  and  elonio  apasms  of  the  mns- 
eles.  Bavenoos  hunger  is  said  to  be  a  striking 
symptom  in  some  instances.  The  pnlse  is 
infr^nent  and  small.  Sespiration  is  not 
markedly  disturbed. 

The  renuuning  phenomena  peculiar  to 
eigotism  are  usiuJly  described  as  belonging 
to  two  forms,  the  gangrenoua  and  the  spat- 
modic,  according  as  the  circulation  or  the 
nervous  system  is  chiefly  affected. 

(a)  Oangrenout  ergotism. — The  gangrene 
produced  by  ergot  is  peculiar  only  in  respect 
of  its  cause.  The  toes,  fingers,  feet,  ears,  and 
nose  are  the  parts  most  commonly  attacked. 
The  incipient  discol<H«tion,  pain,  and  sw^- 
ing  an  observed  within  a  pwiod  of  turo  days 
to  three  weeks  from  the  eommeneement  of 
the  other  toxin  symptoms.  The  neerotio 
process  passes  throu^  the  ordinary  stages 
of  development ;  may  be  either  '  wet '  or 
*  dry ;  *  and  advances  to  complete  separation 
of  the  part,  if  this  have  not  been  previously 
removed  by  operation. 

(6) .  Spcumodic  ergotism.  —  The  leading 
symptom  of  this  form  of  the  disease  is  the 
occurrence  of  severe  intermittent  cramps  or 
pidnfUl  spasms,  specially  affecting  the  lower 
extremities.  These  develop  into  tonic  con. 
traction  of  the  muscles,  with  fixation  of  the 
limbs;  and  end  perhaps  in  general  convul- 
sions, prostration,  various  kinds  of  mental 
derangement,  unconsciousnesst  and  death. 
Abortion  does  not  appear  to  be  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

GoUBSB,  DuunoM,  ahd  Tbbkxhatiohs.-— 
Uany  oases  of  ergotism  are  aonte  rather  than 
chronic;  but  when  gangrene  appears,  the 
course  may  he  very  protnicted  and  variable. 
Spasmodic  ergotism  may  last  from  two  weeks 
to  as  many  months.  The  mortality  is  said 
to  have  fi^en  from  sixty  to  ten  per  cent  In 
a  few  caaea,  resolution  oeonra  in  affected 
•xtremitiea. 


P&THOLOOT. — Beyond  its  effect  as  an  irri- 
tant poison,  the  specific  influence  of  ergot  is 
mainly  exerted  upon  the  oigans  of  circulation, 
the  central  nervous  system,  and  the  uterus. 
The  different  effects  have  now  be«i  satisfac- 
torily traoed  to  the  actions  of  ^e  different 
orgaoio  oonatitnaita  of  the  diseased  grain. 

Comutine,  an  alkaloidi  one  of  the  four 
important  organic  eonatitaents  of  ergot,  pro- 
duces slowing  of  the  cardiac  rhythm  by 
stimulation  of  the  vagus  at  its  central  ex- 
tremity. The  contraction  and  hyaline  change 
■of  the  walls  of  the  arteries  are  due  to  the 
action  of  a  second  constituent,  sphacdinic 
aoid.  The  result  of  these  effects  on  the 
heart  and  arteries  is  that  the  blood-pressure 
rises.  The  gangrene  is  readily  accounted 
for  by  the  vasculs^  changes,  and  is  thus  defi- 
nitely referable  to  the  sphacelinic  acid. 

The  painful  spasms,  as  well  as  the  formi- 
cation and  other  sensory  disturbances,  are 
the  direct  result  of  the  action  of  the  cotmitine 
npon  ^e  spinal  cord. 

The  action  of  ergot  npon  the  ntema  ia  ex- 
pluned  by  some  anthonttea  aa  due  to  stimn- 
lation  by  comutine  of  the  uterine  centre  in 
the  cord.  Other  authorities  maintain  that  it 
is  set  up  by  the  local  aneemia  {uroduced  by 
the  vascular  contraction ;  whilst  others,  agiun, 
consider  that  ergot  acts  directly  upon  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  organ. 

DuoHOSis. — The  occurrence  of  gangrene 
in  a  number  of  young  and  previously  healthy 
persona,  in  countries  where  rye-meal  is  an 
article  of  food,  should  remove  all  difiSionity 
from  the  diagnosis  of  ergotism.  The  spas- 
modic form  of  the  disease  can  usually  be 
distinguished  from  epidemic  cerebro-apinal 
&Ter  by  the  absence  of  pyrexia. 

FBoamma.— The  prognoaia  depends  chiefly 
np<m  the  early  recognition  and  removal  of 
the  cansfl.  The  probability  of  the  eso^  <^ 
affected  extremi^  may  be  estimated  by  the 
degree  to  which  the  gaogrenona  process  haa 
advanced. 

TasATHEHT.— The  treatment  of  ei^^tiam 
must  commence  with  the  removal  of  the 
cause.  An  attempt  most  then  be  made  to 
hasten  the  elimination  of  the  poison  by  the 
cautious  administration  of  emetics  and  pur- 
gatives; to  allay  the  symptoms  of  gastro- 
enteritis ;  and  to  support  the  strength  of  the 
patient  by  internal  and  external  stimulants, 
such  as  alcohol,  warmth,  and  fiiction.  The 
treatment  of  less  acute  ergotism,  including 
qMumodie  oaaes,  is  symptomatic.  Gangrenii 
moat  be  averted  by  oareml  local  stimnlation 
— by  means,  for  example,  of  warm  fomenta* 
tions ;  or  treaied  surgically  if  it  make  its 
appearance.  jSm  OiHaBKHS. 

J.  Mitchell  Bbucb. 

EBOaiOir  («ro(2o,  I  gnaw).— A  anper* 
ficial  destruction  of  tissue,  caused  especially 
by  friction,  pressure,  corroaioD,  or  eertaiii 
forma  of  ulceration. 
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BBOTOKANIA  {ipas,  love ;  and  futvlot 
madness). — Stnon.:  Love-melancholy;  Satyr- 
iasis (in  men) ;  Nymphomania  (in  women) ; 
Fr.Mononumie  &roiique;  Qec.Zkebetwutk. — 
Luanity  characterised  hj  excessive  sexual 
excitement;  sometimesBymptomatieof oexe- 
Iffsl  lesion,  sometimes  of  disorder  in  Uu  n- 
prodnctive  organs.  See  Ivuxm. 

EBBATIO  (erFo,Iwander).— Wandering, 
shifting,  or  irregalar.  Applied  to  pains, 
eraptions  on  the  skin,  and  other  morbid 
phenomena,  when  they  shift  or  move  firom 
plaee  to  place. 

EBUCTATIOir  (eructo,  I  belch).— 
Dbfinition. — The  sadden  escape  or  expol- 
sion  of  gas  from  the  stomach  upwards,  with 
or  without  an  admixture  of  portions  of  litjnid 
or  solid  food,  or  of  gastric  joice  or  other  liquids. 

Dkscbiption.— The  act  of  eructation  may 
be  ToluntaiT  or  involuntary.  In  the  former 
case  a  small  portion  of  air  is  first  swallowed, 
and  by  the  over-distension  thus  produced  the 
escape  of  a  portion  of  the  gaseoos  contents  <k 
the  stomach  is  tavonred.  When  involnntary, 
we  must  snppose  that  tiie  oardiao  orifice, 
which  is  closed  in  the  normal  state  of  diges- 
tion, is  relaxed,  and  thus  permits  the  rejection 
at  portions  of  undii^sted  matter.  From  the 
violence  with  which  eroctations  often  take 
place,  we  may  also  assume  that  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  stomach  contracts  spasmodically 
at  the  same  moment  that  the  relaxation  of 
the  cardiac  opening  occurs.  The  nature  of 
the  material  rejected  varies  greatly.  Some- 
times it  is  tasteless,  at  other  times  acid,  and 
in  rarer  instances  alkaline. 

JBtioiaoy. — Eructations  occur  in  all  gastric 
diseases  attended  with  an  undue  formation  of 
gag.  _  They  are  constantly  complained  of  in 
atonic  dyspepsia,  more  especially  in  that  form 
which  f>oenrB  in  elderly  petmle,  and  are  pro- 
bably tiie  result  of  an  imperfect  contraction  of 
the  stomach,  preventing  the  due  expulsion  of 
the  digested  food  into  the  intestine.  They  form 
a  prominent  and  distressing  symptom  in  dila- 
tation of  the  stomach.  In  sucn  cases  the 
patient  often  complains  of  a  sense  of  fermen- 
tation in  his  abdomen,  and  immense  qpanti- 
ties  of  gas  are  expelled,  generally  mixed  with 
an  acid  or  acrid  fluid. 

Trbatment.— The  indications  in  the  treat- 
ment of  eructations  are  to  prevent  the  decom- 
position of  food,  and  the  formation  of  gases 
and  other  products ;  to  restore  tone  to  the 
stcoDaebt  and  remove  any  morbid  condition 
of  this  organ ;  and  to  give  remedies  with  the 
view  of  absorbing  ^ses,  or  assisting  the  act  of 
emetation.*  See  Stomaoh,  Diseases  ot 

SAlCnEL  FXKWICK. 

1  Hepatic  fUsorder  beqaently  reqnires  sitsntion, 
vitli  Tomedies  Elected  to  the  liver.  Lavage  nuy 
be  oftlled  for  in  the  severe  tnw  at  eraotation  vUoo 
Bttnds  dilatation.— Ed. 
41 
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EBUPTION  (tfTupito.aburstingforth).— 
This  term  is  commonly  applied  to  a  patholo- 
gical manifestation  in  the  skin,  more  or  less 
general;  sometimes  marked  by  colour,  some- 
times byprominence,  but  more  firequently  by 
both,  mien  sndden  and  hypenemio,  a  term 
derived  from  the  efflorescence  of  a  {dant, 
namely,  exanthema,  is  employed,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  exanthematons  eruptions — 
scarlatina,  rubeola,  roseola,  uid  variola.  The 
term  is  equally  a|^eable  to  less  acute  forms 
of  dormatosis,  saioh  as  urticaria,  eczema,  im- 
petigo, ecthyma,  acne,  and  fornnoulas ;  and 
is  also  used  for  still  more  ehronio  forms  of 
disease,  for  example,  psoriasis  vulgaris ;  and 
for  outgrowths  of  the  skin  due  to  aberration 
of  nutrition,  as  in  the  instance  of  warts  and 
moUuseoos  tnmonrs.     "EvjOMm  Wilsov. 

EBYSIPEI1A8  (r/rvd/xtr,  red;  andn-AXa, 
skin).— Stnom.  : — Lat.  Erytipelaa ;  Fr.  £ry- 
npile ;  Ger.  ErysipeUu.  Popular  names : — 
St.  Anthony's  Fire  (English) ;  the  Rose 
(Sooteh) ;  der  Bothtauf,  and  dte  Bote  (Ger.) 

DEnxmov. — Inflammation  of  the  integu- 
ment tending  to  spread  indefinitely  (BoyaX 
CoUege  of  JPhytieiatuI'  Nomenclature  of 
Diseaset).  The  vagueness  of  this  definition 
indicates  the  looseness  with  which  the  term 
is  employed.  The  features  common  to  all 
inflammations  usually  spoken  of  as  erysipela- 
tous are  fever,  sometmies  apparently  preced- 
ing the  local  phenomena ;  and  an  inflamma- 
tion tending  to  spread  indefinitely  by  means 
of  the  lymph-spaces  and  lymphatic  vessels  of 
the  afiected  part. 

ScHMiKT  or  Vabieties. — Erydpelas  is 
nsnally  divided  into:  (a)  eimple  cutaneout; 

(b)  phlegmonoue  or  celUdo-eutaneottt ;  and 

(c)  eeUtuar  or  diffaee  oeUuHHt  (Nunneley). 
In  the  first  of  these  the  inflammatifm  is  seatM 
in  the  eotiB  vera,  the  sabcntaneons  tissue  being 
often  cBdematotis,bttt  not  actually  imjdieatea 
in  the  morbid  process.  There  is  practically  no 
tendency  to  sm^uration  in  simple  cutaneous 
erysipelas.  In  phlegmonous  or  oeUttlo- 
cutaneous  erysipelas  the  subcutaneous  areo- 
lar tissue  is  primarily  affected,  but  the  skin 
covering  the  infiamed  area  is  speedily  im- 
plicated. If  not  relieved  by  treatment,  the 
mflammation  tends  inevitably  to  diffuse 
suppuration,  often  accompanied  by  extensive 
sloughing  of  the  cutaneous  and  subcutaneons 
tissues.  In  cellular  erysipelas  or  diffuse  cellu- 
litis, deep-seated  planes  of  areolar  tissue  are 
affected,  such  as  those  of  the  pelvis.  The 
course  of  the  disease  is  the  same  as  in  cellulo- 
cutaneons  erys^elas,  t*f*^'"C  to  terminate  in 
diffuse  suppuration  and  slouching.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  three  chief  varieties,  erysipela- 
tous inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels 
and  veins,  and  of  serous  and  mucous  mem- 
branes, is  also  described. 

JEtiolooy  AMD  Fatholoot. — All  these 
affections  grouped  together  as  erysipelatous 
belong  to  the  class  of  infective  inflammations ; 
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that  is  to  ea^,  they  are  dependent  npon  a 
Tinu  which  increases  in  qiumtity  in  the 
Ehffected  area,  thns  causing  the  ch&ra«teristio 
spreading  of  the  inflammation.  The  virus  is 
present  in  the  fluids  of  the  inflamed  area,  and 
the  disease  can  be  communicated  from  one 
individual  to  onotho*  by  inoculation  of  the 
inflammatory  innduots;  and  in  the  case  of 
entoneons  eryaipeloa,  at  least,  there  aeenis 
raasoa  to  believe  that  the  poison  may  aleo  be 
carried  by  the  air.  In  all  erysipelatous  in- 
flommationB  the  virus  difiiises  itself  by  the 
lymph*8paces  and  lymphatic  vessels  of  the 
affected  port,  showing  little  or  no  tendency 
to  invade  the  blood-Tessels,  and  to  be  dis- 
seminated by  the  blood-stream  to  distant 
parts.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  more  than 
one  virus  which  may  thus  give  rise  to  a 
spreading  lymphatic  inflammation ;  but  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  clinically  described  as 
erysipelas,  which  have  been  submitted  to  ex- 
amination, a  micro-organism  of  a  definite 
form  has  been  found,  which  is  believed  to  be 
the  actual  vims.  In  1860  Hueter  suracested 
that  the  vims  of  erysipelas  was  proukbly  a 
mioro-oxganiun,  and  thou^t  that  he  nod 
fbond  it  in  the  diseha^es  of  the  inflamed 
part.  In  1880  Lukomsky,  Tillmanns,  and 
others  discovered  the  presence  of  micrococci 
in  the  lymph-spaces  of  the  skin  at  the  ad- 
vancing edge  of  the  rash  in  cutaneous  ery> 
ripelas;  but  in  1682  the  relation  of  these 
organisms  to  the  disease  was  clearly  demon- 
strated by  Fehleisen.  A  small  piece  of  the 
skin  from  the  advancing  edge  of  tne  rash  was 
removed  with  proper  precautions  to  avoid 
contamination,  and  planted  upon  some  nu- 
trient gelatine.  From  this  a  film  soon  spread 
over  the  gelatine,  which  on  microsoopic  exa- 
mination proved  to  be  a  pure  cultivation  of 
a  mieroooecos.  The  organism  belong  to  the 
genus  streptoooeeuft— uat  is  to  say,  it  shows 
a  tendeno;^  to  grow  in  chains  or  pairs.  It 
does  not  uquefy  the  gelatine  in  its  growth. 
This  organism,  after  cultivation  for  several 
generations  upon  gelatine,  gave  rise  to  typical 
erysipelas  when  inoculated  on  the  ear  of  a 
rabbit.  Subsequently  inoculations  were 
made  on  the  human  subject  wi^i  the  inten- 
tion of  setting  up  erysipelas  for  the  relief  of 
lupus  or  incurable  cancer.  Seven  cases  were 
thus  treated  and  genuine  cutoneeus  erysipelas 
followed  the  inoculation  in  six ;  the  seventh 
patient  bad  recovered  from  an  attack  of  ery- 
sipelas a  few  months  before.  Other  observa- 
tions seemed  to  show  that  one  attack  of  ery- 
sipelas confers  upon  the  patient  a  short  period 
of  inunimity  to  the  disease. 

In  aill  forma  of  eeUub-cntoneoos  erysipelas 
and  in  diffuse  cellulitis  a  streptococcus  exactly 
resembling  that  described  by  Fehleisen  is 
found  in  tide  fluid  filling  the  lymph-spaces  of 
the  affected  part,  whether  it  be  purulent  or 
serous.  It  cannot  be  distioguished  from  that 
found  in  cutaneous  erysipelas  by  its  reaction 
to  aniline  dyes,  by  its  zoode  of  growth,  or 


microscopio  appearances.  To  this  micro* 
coccus  Bosenboch  gave  the  name  of  strepto- 
coccus pyogenes.  Cultivations  of  this  or- 
ganism cause  acute  suppuration  when  in- 
oculated on  animals ;  hut  it  has  lately  been 
asserted  that  when  inoculated  superficially 
on  the  ear  of  a  rabbit  typical  cutaneoas  ery- 
sipelas is  aet  np.  It  has  been  stated  that  eoL- 
tivatknifl  of  the  Btrejptococcns  er^pelatosos 
from  the  human  subject  injected  mto  the  enb- 
cutaneouB  tissue  of  tne  rabbit  have  given  rise 
to  deep-seated  phlegmonous  inflammation  and 
snppuration.  This  ia,  luwever,  denied  by 
Feia  lisen,  who  asserts  that  he  has  repeatedly 
injected  erysipelas  micrococci  into  the  sab- 
cutaneous  tissue  and  mustdes  of  rabbits  with- 
out causing  inflammation  or  suppuration. 
The  identity  of  the  organisms  must,  there- 
fore, be  considered  an  open  question  at  the 
present  time.  Clinically  the  simple  cutaneous 
variety  of  erysipelas  differs  so  widely  from 
the  subcutaneous  forms  that  it  is  difl^oult  to 
believe  they  are  due  to  the  same  vims;.  In 
outaneons  erysipelas  the  straptococoi  ue 
found  in  the  lymph-spaces  ot  the  cutu  at  the 
advancing  maigm  of  the  rash.  Their  pre- 
lenee  excites  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  in- 
flammation— the  blood-vessels  are  injected, 
and  abimdant  migration  of  colourless  corpus- 
cles takes  place.  These  seem  to  destroy  the 
micro-organisms,  which  ore  not  to  be  found 
in  the  more  central  ports  of  the  rash.  The 
persistence  of  the  phenomena  of  iuflammatioa 
m  the  ports  in  which  no  streptococci  can  be 
demonstrated  must  be  supposed  to  be  due  to 
the  damage  done  to  the  tissues  by  the  chemical 
products  formed  during  the  growth  of  die 
organisms.  The  organisms  never  enter  the 
blood-vessels  locally,  and  though  very  pro- 
bably some  may  find  their  way  into  the 
blood-Btream  by  the  lymphatics,  there  is  no 
reason  to  helieve  that  they  multiply  in  the 
blood.  The  constitutional  symptoms  ara 
therefore  due  to  the  entrance  of  the  chemioal 
products  of  the  local  process  into  the  biood- 
stream,  and  not  to  any  general  infective 
process.  In  phlegmonous  erysipelas  and  in 
cellulitis  the.  streptococci  can  be  easily  de- 
monstrated in  the  inflammatory  exudation 
filling  the  lymph-spaces  in  the  whole  affected 
area,  and  not  only  at  the  advancing  margin ; 
but,  OS  in  the  cutaneous  form,  the  organisms 
have  not  been  proved  to  infect  the  blood. 
Further  evidence  of  the  absence  of  blood 
infection  is  fiimished  by  Fehleisen's  experi- 
ment on  the  rabbit's  ear.  Having  induced 
t^ical  cutaneous  er^pelas  by  the  inocula- 
tion of  a  pure  oultivatiou  of  the  streptococcus, 
he  amputated  the  ear  witii  a  Paqnelin's  cau- 
tery, with  the  effect  of  immediately  relieving 
the  elevation  of  temperature  and  all  other 
constitutional  symptoms.  It  is  not  proved, 
however,  thot  the  virus  may  not  enter  the 
circulation  from  the  alimentarv  canal  or  the 
air-passages,  and  be  carried  by  the  blood, 
without  actually  infecting  it,  to  some  part 
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which,  frcon  local  iqjnry  or  other  oatue,  may 
form  a  suitable  point  tea  its  develoiaiMiit. 
On  the  assumption  that  the  streptoooccas  is 
the  aotaal  virus,  this  seems  the  only  possible 
explanation  of  many  cases  of  erysipelas,  es- 
pecially of  the  ceUulo-cutaneonB  or  entaneous 
variety,  in  which  no  evidence  of  direct  inocula- 
tion by  a  wound  or  otherwise  can  be  obtained. 

The  streptococcns  grows  readily  at  ordinary 
temperatures  on  gelatine,  agar-agar,  and  po- 
tatoes, and  probably  on  simost  any  damp 
oi^;aiuc  matter.  It  has  been  said  to  have  been 
found  on.  the  flow  of  an  affected  ward.  This 
ex^ains  the  well-known  &ot  that  hospital 
wards  are  apt  to  beoome  mfeoted,  case  after 
case  breaking  out  untQ  the  ward  is  closed 
and  disinfected.  In  military  practice,  ery- 
sipelas is  very  rare  except  in  cases  treated  in 
civil  hospitals.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from 
hospital  gangrene  and  pyemia,  which  can 
always  be  generated  by  crowding  the  wounded 
in  bmldings  of  any  kind.  It  seems  probable 
therefore  that  the  virus  is  really  specific,  like 
that  of  scarlet  fever  or  smallpox.  That  it 
can  be  carried  by  the  air  seems  also  to  be 
proved,  as  the  streptococcns  has  been  detected 
on  potato  cultivations  made  from  the  air  of  in- 
fected wards.  The  cultivations  thos  obtained 
gave  rise  to  eri^pelas  when  inoculated  on  a 
rabUt.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  tiiat 
it  is  more  commonly  ecmveyed  by  the  hands 
or  clothes  of  the  attendants.  Erysipelas  cer- 
tainly does  not  show  the  same  degne  of  in- 
fectiousness as  most  of  the  acute  specific  dis- 
eases. 

The  micro-oi^anism  is  killed  in  46  seconds 
by  a  1  in  80  eolation  of  carbolic  acid,  and  in 
16  seconds  by  a  1  in  1,000  solution  of  per- 
chloride  of  mercury. 

All  the  evidence  above  given  tends  there- 
fore  to  show  that  erysipelas  is  a  local  disease, 
dependent  on  the  invasion  of  the  tissues  by 
a  specific  micro-organism,  and  that  the  con- 
stitntional  diaturbauce  is  secondary  to  the 
local.  The  opposite  view  has  been  held  by 
many  anUu»ritieat  who  have  classed  erysipelas 
with  the  aente  speeifio  Cnrera,  regarding  the 
rash  M  the  local  manifsstation  of  a  general 
condition.  The  urgnments  in  favoor  of  the 
latter  are  briefiy  as  foUows:  (a)  In  many 
eases  them  is  a  mstinot  period  of  invasion  in 
which  the  constitntionsJ  symptoms  are  pre- 
sent without  the  local;  (b)  there  is  frequently 
no  evident  point  of  inoculation ;  (c)  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms  in  cutaneous  erysipelas 
are  often  much  more  severe  than  the  local 
inflammation  seems  snfficient  to  account  for. 

Against  these  it  is  urged  by  those  who  sup- 
port the  local  theory :  (a)  that  even  during  the 
apparent  period  of  invasion  without  local 
pbeeomena,  a  careful  examination  will  detect 
Bome  awdling  of  the  Ijmphatio  glands  or 
other  evidence  of  local  misdiief ;  (b)  that  the 
minateafc  abxanon  merely  being  necessary 
for  inoculation,  it  is  very  easily  overlooked; 
and  (e)  that  when  we  consider  the  intensely 


poisonous  nature  of  the  products  of  the  growth 
of  micro-organisms  in  albuminous  fluids, 
the  constitutional  symptoms  are  not  greater 
than  mifj^t  be  expected.  The  results  of  the 
inoculations,  and  Fehleisen's  experiment  of 
amputation  of  the  rabbit's  e^  above  men- 
tioned, and  the  fact  that  inoculation  of  the 
blood  has  never  communicated  the  disease, 
nor  have  organisms  been  satisfoctorily  de- 
monstrated in  it,  are  further  proofa  of  the  local 
nature  of  the  disease.  Moreover  the  disease 
does  not  run  a  definite  course  like  an  acute 
speeifio  fovor.  ^e  fever  continues  as  long 
as  the  rash  is  extending;  and  ceases  as  soon 
as  that  comes  to  an  end.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  it  is  not  ]noved  that  the 
blood  may  not  serve  as  a  carrier  of  the  vims, 
though  not  as  a  medium  for  its  growth,  as  in 
many  other  infective  diseases — tubercle,  for 
example.  Granting  therefore  that  eryaipdas 
is  an  infective  disease,  and  that  the  micro- 
organism above  described  is  the  actual  vims, 
the  predi^rasing  causes  may  be  divided  into 

(1)  those  favouring  the  growth  and  dittenU? 
nation  of  the  orgamtm  out  of  the  body ;  and 

(2)  thotepreditpoting  thepatietU  to  receive  it. 

1.  (a)  Accumulatione  of  decaying  animal 
or  vegetable  matter,  upon  which  the  organ- 
ism can  develop,  will  predispose  to  the  dis- 
ease. Thus  the  ^esence  of  a  dn8t<heiq»  near 
a  window  of  a  ward,  has  been  known  to  cause 
repeated  outbreaks  of  eryripelas  in  the  nearest 
bed.  ^  Dampness  of  the  floors,  from  repeated 
washing,  has  also  been  siud  to  predi^se  to 
erysip^as.  Decomposing  dischargee  from 
wounds,  and  want  of  cleanlinesB  in  dressings, 
are  also  important  causes.  (6)  Certain  me- 
teorolopcal  conditions  are  said  to  predispose 
to  erysipelas.  East  winds,  low  temperature, 
excessive  moisture,  cold  and  heat,  have  all 
been  considered  causes,  but  the  evidence  on 
these  points  is  very  unsatisfactory.  It  is  cer> 
tainly  least  common  in  the  hottest  and  driest 
part  of  the  year,  and  more  common  in  spring 
and  late  autumn,  (c)  Bad  ventilation  leads 
to  concentration  of  the  virus  and  increases 
the  chances  of  infection,  (d)  The  virus  can 
undoubtedly  be  carried  by  the  medical  and 
other  attetraants,  but  risk  of  this  luq>pening 
is  grmtly  diminished  by  the  proper  use  of 
antiseptics. 

2.  (a)  A  constitutional  predisposition  to 
erysipelas  is  oeoawonaJly  met  with,  which  is 
Bometimes  hereditary.  The  patient  usually 
suffers  from  repeated  attacks  of  the  disease. 
One  attack  of  erysipelas  is  therefore  said  to 
predispose  the  patient  to  another,  (b)  Ex* 
poBure  to  the  impure  atmosphere  of  badly 
ventilated  or  overcrowded  wards  increases 
the  habihty  to  erysipelas,  (e)  Imperfect 
hygienic  conditions  generally,  such  as  had  or 
insufficient  food,  impure  water,  &e.,  predispose 
the  patient  to  the  disease,  (t^  Diseases  of 
the  hver  or  kidneys  make  a  patient  especially 
liable  to  it.  (e>  The  i^ose  of  alcohol  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  all  predisposing 
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causes.  The  great  majority  of  the  cases  of 
fatal  phl^^onons  etysipelas  oocttr  in  hard 
drinkers.  (/}  Age  hasnoinflnenoe.  (^)  The 
duease  is  said  to  be  more  common  in  women, 
especially  at  the  menstroal  period,  {h)  The 
presence  of  a  wound  or  abrasion  to  serve  as 
the  seat  of  inoculation  is  the  only  important 
local  predisposing  cause  of  erysipelas. 

Eryfdpelas  undoubtedly  occurs  in  epi- 
denUet,  and  the  type  of  the  disease  varies  in 
difierent  outbreaks.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
oansea  whidi  render  the  disoMe  epidemie. 

We  ahaU  now  jnroeeed  to  disenss  in  detaQ 
the  several  vuiebes  of  er^pelas  sommaiised 
above. 

I.  Simple  CutaneouB  Erysipelas.— 

This  is  the  most  typical  form  of  the  disease. 

Anatomical  Chakactebs. — ^The  post-mor- 
tem appearances  of  erysipelas  are  by  no 
means  characteristic.  The  redness  of  the 
inflamed  area  of  course  fEkdes  after  death, 
leaving  a  faint  yellowish  tint.  The  skin  feels 
hard  and  inelastic,  and  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  contaiuB  an  excess  of  serous  fluid.  In 
very  acute  cases  there  may  be  the  nsoal 
signs  of  blood-change  seen  in  all  malignant 
fevers;  early voif-mor^nn staining, imperfect 
coagulation  of  the  blood,  subserous  petechie, 
BWoUen  and  soft  spleen,  and  cloudy  swelling 
of  the  liver  and  kidneys.  Hiller  states  that 
microsoopie  examination  of  the  blood  before 
death  shows  many  of  the  white  corpuscles 
to  have  nnd«:gone  d^enerative  changes  and 
become  converted  into  masses  of  highly  re< 
iracting  granules.  Busk  has  described  plugs 
of  such  altered  corpuscles  in  the  small  TesBels 
of  the  lung,  and  Bastian  has  observed  a 
similar  condition  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 
Microscc^io  examination  of  the  affected  part 
of  the  skm  shows  large  numbers  of  migrating 
leucocytes,  lying  in  the  spaces  of  the  fibrous 
tissue,  amongst  the  fat-cells,  and  in  the  lumen 
of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  They  are  espeeially 
abundant  round  the  small  vessels.  The 
mioro-oxi^amsms  finmd  in  the  lymph-spaces 
of  the  skm  at  the  advancing  margm  of  the 
rash  have  h«m  already  described. 

Stmptohs. — In  simple  erysipelas  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms  often  appear  to  precede 
the  local.  The  invasion  is  marked  by  chilli- 
ness, seldom  by  an  actual  rigor ;  loss  of  appe- 
tite ;  general  malaise ;  nausea,  but  seldom 
actual  vomiting ;  headache ;  pain  in  the 
limbs ;  and  the  usual  signs  of  pyrexia.  The 
invasion  is  tolerably  sudden.  The  tempe- 
rature rapidly  rises,  to  about  108°  F.,  or 
higher.  The  rarer  symptoms  at  this  sta^e 
are  epistaxis  in  adults,  and  convulsions  m 
ohildron.  Usually  within  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  invasion  the  ehuaoteristic  cutaneous 
inflammation  bemmies  evident.  It  may, 
however,  commence  simultaneous^  with  the 
febrile  disturbance,  or  be  delayed  even  for 
two  or  three  days.  Frequently  the  lymphatic 
^ands  nearest  to  tiie  put  are  swollen  before 
the  outaneouB  eruption  appears;  afterwards 


they  are  invariably  enlarged  and  tender.  The 
local  inflfunmation  usually,  if  not  always, 
starts  from  some  wound,  scratch,  or  abrasion. 
It  commences  indifferently  in  a  fresh  wound 
or  a  granulating  sore.  When  no  wound  can 
be  rect^jnised  as  its  starting-point,  it  usually 
starts  from  the  junction  of  mucous  mem- 
brane and  skin,  most  commonly  from  the 
comer  of  the  eyot  causing  a  swwing  across 
the  bridge  <rf  tlw  nose.  It  msy  also  start 
feom  the  angle  of  the  motUh*  me  external 
anditcny  meatus,  w  the  anas.  It  may  c<nn- 
mence  in  the  nasal  fosss  or  pharynx,  and 
extend  outward  to  the  skin  of  me  face. 
Possibly  in  all  cases  it  starts  from  some 
slight  abrasion  which  is  scarcely  to  be  de- 
tected (Trousseau).  The  inflamed  skin  is 
bright  red  in  colour,  with  sometimes  a  yel- 
lowish tinge ;  the  redness  advances  in  all 
directions,  but  usually  most  rapidly  in  that 
of  the  lymph-stream.  The  advancing  margin 
is  irregular,  shsrply  defined,  and  very  slightly 
raised.  The  cutis  is  oedematous,  and  pressure 
with  the  finger-nail  leaves  a  deep  and  abiding 
mark.  Where  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue 
is  lax,  as  in  the  eyelids  or  scrotum,  it  alao 
becomes  greatly  swollen.  In  the  Umbs  the 
subcutaneous  swelling  is  great  only  in  severe 
cases.  In  muiy  oases  small  vesicles  rise, 
which  maf  eouesce,  forming  Uebs  of  con- 
siderable size.  These  ordinarily  contain  dear 
yellow  serum,  which,  in  bad  cases,  may  be 
stained  with  blood-pigment.  As  these  bulls 
burst  ^ey  dry  up,  forming  scabs  on  the  sur- 
face, but  no  ulceration  takes  place  beneath 
these  scabs.  The  inflammation  has  but  little 
tendency  to  end  in  suppuration ;  when  this 
does  occur  it  is  in  those  parts  in  which  the 
cedema  haa  been  greatest,  as  the  eyelids. 
There  is  heat,  tonsion,  and  pain  in  the  affected 
part,  and  a  peculiar  sensation  of  stifbess, 
which  may  even  precede  the  appearance  of 
the  redness. 

l^e  felarile  symptoms  whidi  usher  in  the 
attack  remain  unrelieved  so  long  as  the 
rediwss  continues  to  spread.  The  pulse  is 
at  first  quick  and  full,  but  it  soon  loses 
force,  and  in  bad  cases  becomes  extoemely 
rapid  and  feeble.  It  is  by  the  pulse,  more 
than  anything  else,  that  the  gravity  of  the 
case  is  marked.  The  temperature  seldom 
rises  above  lOft"  F.,  though  107-6°  F.  has 
been  recorded.  The  daily  variations  are  not 
great,  there  being  merely  the  usual  slight 
morning  fall  and  evening  rise.  Delirium  is 
not  uncommon  at  night,  even  in  mild  cases. 
In  erysipelas  of  the  head  it  may  be  a  pro- 
minent symptom.  It  is  usually  due  to  the 
blood-eondition,  and  not,  as  was  formerly 
supposed,  to  extension  of  the  inflammation 
to  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  This,  how- 
ever, does  occur  in  rare  cases,  esjpeoislly  in 
erysipdas  of  the  orbit,  or  in  that  lollowing  ft 
compound  fracture  of  the  skull.  The  tongue 
is  always  foul,  and  usually  dry ;  in  bad  cases 
I  becoming  cracked  and  brown,  with  sordes  on 
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the  lips  and  teeth.  In  erysipelas  of  the  head 
the  fituces  are  always  red  and  congested,  even 
when  the  infiammatioa  has  not  actually  ex- 
tended to  that  part.  The  bowels  are  sometimes 
confined,  bat  diarrhcaa  with  offensive  motions 
is  liable  to  ocoor.  There  is  nothing  oharae- 
teriatio  about  the  tixine.  As  in  ouer  aoate 
febrile  dieeaseBiit  fireqnently  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  albumen.  In  errsipdaB  of  the 
head,  when  the  disease  reaenes  its  height, 
the  appearance  is  often  hideous  in  the  ex* 
traue,  the  features  being  completely  oblite- 
rated by  the  swelling  of  the  lax  subcutaneous 
tissue,  and  the  loee  further  disfigured  by  the 
scabs  formed  by  the  dried  blebs. 

The  duration  of  simple  erysipelas  is  very 
uncertain.  The  cessation  of  the  disease  is 
marked  by  the  inflammation  ceasing  to  extend, 
and  by  a  simultaneous  &11  of  temperature, 
often  very  sudden.  This  may  occur  as  early  as 
the  fifth  day,  or  be  delayed  till  the  end  of  the 
second  or  middle  of  the  third  week.  As  the 
rash  fades  its  margin  loseii  its  distinct  out- 
line, and  the  redness  shades  off  insensibly. 
It  is  not  nnconimon  to  see  the  iwflMninfttio*i 
q>reading  at  one  part,  fading  at  another. 
After  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation 
there  is  desquamation  of  the  etttiele,  sjid  in 
erysipelas  of  the  head  often  complete  loss 
of  h&ir,  which  is,  however,  never  permanent. 
Even  after  a  mild  attack  the  patient's  strength 
is  much  reduced,  and  he  often  remains  weak 
and  anemic  for  a  considerable  time.  Be- 
lapses  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  When 
death  occurs  &om  simple  cutaneous  erysipe- 
las, it  arises  moat  frequently  &om  exhaustion. 
It  may  also  be  due  to  the  gravity  of  the 
blood-change.  Occasionally  the  &tal  ter- 
mination is  preceded  by  violent  delirium 
ending  in  coma.  Sometimes  it  is  due  to 
eomplications,  ss  pleurisy  or  pneumonia,  or  in 
veiy  rare  oases  meningitis,  when  sloughing 
of  the  skin  or  suppuration  occurs,  death  may 
take  i^aee  from  septicsmia  or  pynmia. 

Vabzeties. — Some  writers  tutve  divided 
nmple  erysipelas  into  medieal  and  stomal 
— or  idicjaaihie  and  trwnuUief  and  have 
described  these  varieties  as  distinct  diseases. 
They  are,  however,  probably  identical,  for 
the  following  reasons :  they  closely  resemble 
each  other  in  mode  of  invasion,  course,  and 
pathological  changes;  infection  from  so- 
called  idiopathic  erysipelas  will  give  rise  to 
the  tranmatio  form  m  patients  suffering  from 
an  open  wound ;  and  during  an  outbreak  of 
erysipelas  in  a  surgical  ward,  patients  with- 
out open  womids  are  occaBionally  attacked  by 
the  ioiopathia  form.  Erysipelas  has  also  been 
snbdiviaed  according  to  the  purt  it  attacks,  as 
M^pelas  fikciei,  cajntis,  scroti,  See. 

EcWpelas  ocoasion^y  affects  the  mucous 
membnuie  of  the  pharynx  and  upper  part  of 
the  larynx.  This  form  presents  some  pecu- 
liarities, and  is  spoken  of  aa  eryt^latota 
pharyngitia  and  laryngitis.  The  mvasion 
and  amstitntional  sympiomi  ue  similar  to 


those  of  simple  cutaneous  erysipelas.  There 
is  a  bright  redness  of  the  back  of  the  pharynx 
and  the  fauces,  always  accompanied  by  con- 
siderable oedema  of  tiie  eofl  palate  and  some 
swelling  of  the  tonsiL  The  glands  at  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  are  swollen  and  tender. 
The  danger  of  this  affection  arises  from  ex- 
tension to  the  glottis,  causing  oedema  glot- 
tidis,  with  inteiue  dyspncea,  expiration  being 
more  easy  than  inq>iration,  and  boUi  liable 
to  obstruction  by  spasm.  In  snch  cases 
tracheotomy  or  laryngotomy  may  be  required 
at  any  moment,  to  prevoit  _  deatii  from 
asphyxia.  In  other  cases  the  inflanunation 
may  extend  forwards  and  appear  on  the  fkce, 
either  at  the  nostril  or  mouth,  and  aflwrwards 
extend  as  ordinary  facial  erysipelas. 

Erysipelas  occasionally  attacks  new-bom 
infants,  starting  from  the  navel  or  genitals. 
This  form  has  been  spoken  of  as  E.  neona- 
torum. Serous  membranes,  especially  the 
peritoneum,  are  said  sometimes  to  be  affected 
by  erysipelas  following  wounds.  In  lying-in 
women  tiie  poison  of  ezysipelas  seems,  in 
common  with  that  of  many  other  unhealthy 
inflammations,  to  be  eapabla  of  oansing  puer- 
peral fever. 

Dermatologists  have,  acwn-ding  to  their 
wont,  invented  a  nunc  for  every  possible 
variation.  Thus  when  the  inflammation 
spreads  at  one  part  while  &ding  another 
it  has  been  called  E.  ambulans  or  erraticum ; 
when  spreading  in  a  winding  coarse,  E. 
serpens;  when  causing  small  vesicles,  E. 
vesiculare  or  miliare;  when  blebs  form, 
E.  bullosum ;  when  there  is  much  sweUing, 
E.  cedematoaum,  Ac.  Such  names  are  use- 
less, and  might  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum. 

DuoNOSis. — When  erysipelas  is  fully  de- 
veloped it  is  scarcely  possible  to  mistake 
the  disease.  During  the  stage  of  invasion, 
before  the  appearance  of  the  raah,  diagnosis 
is  impossible.  Simple  difihse  inflammation 
around  a  wound  or  abscess  is  distinguished 
from  erjrsipelas  by  the  absence  of  the 
characteristic  invasion,  and  of  the  shantly 
defined  border.  Simple  erythema  difurs 
from  erysipelas  in  the  absence  of  fever,  and 
in  the  eruption  being  composed  of  numerous 
isolated  patches.  Occasionally,  in  malignant 
ranallpox,  there  may  be  much  redness  and 
swelling  of  the  face  before  the  appearance  of 
the  vesicles,  but  the  symptoms  of  invasion  are 
much  more  severe  than  those  of  erysipelas. 

Pbookosis. — The  prognosis  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  gravity  of  the  generu  symptoms. 
The  following  are  bad  signs :  high  fever, 
violent  delirium,  excessive  diarrhoea,  early 
prostration,  and  very  dry  tongue  with  sordes. 
The  extent  of  the  inflammation  is  of  less  im- 
portance. Old  age,  disease  of  the  kidneys  or 
fiver,  and  especially  chronic  alcohdUsm,  add 
greatly  to  the  gravity  of  the  ease.  When 
erysipelas  affects  the  pharynx  there  is  always 
danger  from  cedema  glottidis.  In  nncompli- 
cftted  cases  the  death-rate  is  not  high.  Of 
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25  patients  treated  in  the  medical  wards  of 
Umversity  College  Hospital  for  facial  erysipO' 
las  from  1872  to  1876,  only  one  died,  and  he 
was  suffering  from  chronic  Bright's  disease. 

Treatuent. — 1.  Conatitutional. — Erysipe- 
las being  a  most  exhausting  and  depressmg 
disease,  no  antiphlogistic  treatment  is  ever 
justifiable.  Clear  the  bowels  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack,  but  avoid  violent 
puigation.  Only  two  drugs  have  any  reputa- 
tion in  the  treataient  of  eiysipelae.  The 
tincture  of  perchloride  of  izon,  in  large  and 
repeated  doses,  has  been  strong  reoom- 
mended  by  Dr.  Beyn<dds  and  others,  and  is 
stated  by  some  to  act  as  a  specific.  To  be  of 
any  use  it  muBt  be  given  m  doses  of  forty 
minims  every  four  hours.  Aconite*  if  ad- 
ministered as  soon  as  the  temperature  begins 
to  rise,  is  said  to  cut  the  attack  short.  It 
may  be  given  in  half-minim  or  minim  doses 
of  the  tincture,  at  first  every  quarter  of  an 
hour  for  one  or  two  hours,  and  afterwards 
hourly,  till  the  skin  becomes  moist  aAd  the 
temperature  falls,  hut  its  effects  must  be  very 
carefully  watched,  to  avmd  dangerous  de- 
pression. The  diet  must  be  as  nourishing  as 
possible— beef-tea,  e^  and  milk,  &c.  SoUd 
mod  can  never  be  token  during  the  advance 
of  the  disease.  Stimulants  are  nsually  re- 
quired, and  the  amonnt  must  be  regulated 
by  the  pulse.  Large  quantities  are  often 
necessary. 

2.  Loeat — Local  treatment  is  very  various. 
IVarmth  and  avoidance  of  variations  of  tern- 
peraiture  are  essential.  Cold  is  utterly  inad- 
missible ;  it  a^^ravates  the  inflammation, 
and  tends  to  cause  suppuration  or  even 
sloughing.  Hot  fomentations  or  hot  baths 
may  be  employed  when  the  part  affected 
renders  them  admissible.  In  other  cases  dry 
warmth  mnet  be  used ;  it  is  best  obtained  by 
covering  the  affected  part  with  a  thick  layer 
of  cotton- wool.  Poultices  should  be  avoided, 
as  they  needlessly  irritate  the  skin,  and  are 
dirty  and  apt  to  get  cold.  With  the  apidica- 
tion  of  warmth  innmnerable  Tarieties  of  local 
applications  have  been  reconmiended.  These 
may  be  divided  thus :  (a)  Indifferent  appli- 
caiioru.  These  are  intended  only  to  exclude 
the  air,  but  they  have  the  disadvantage  of 
shutting  in  the  secretion  of  the  skin.  The 
most  common  of  these  are  collodion,  oil,  and 
a  thick  layer  of  fionr  or  starch  under  cotton- 
wool, (b)  Sedative  applicaiion§.  The  most 
import^t  remedy  of  this  class  is  belladonna. 
It  is  best  applied  as  a  paint  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  the  extract  and  glycerine.  It 
is  especially  useful  when  there  is  mnch 
inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  and 
glands,  (c)  Poioerful  cutringenta.  Valette, 
of  Lyoiu,  recommends  a  80  per  cent,  solution 
of  perchloride  of  iron ;  Higgmbottom  a  solu- 
tion of  the  '  brittlo  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver ' 
— 20  grains  to  one  drachm  of  water.  Before 
applying  either  of  these,  the  skin  must  be 
carendly  washed  with  soap  and  water,  to  free 


it  from  grease.  The  perchloride  of  iron  must 
be  rubbed  in  with  a  glove,  {d)  AnUaepHe 
appUeations.  Marshe^  recommends  crea- 
Bote  made  into  a  paste  with  kaoline ;  Dewar, 
equal  parts  of  sulphorous  acid  (B.P.)  and 
glycerine.  Tincture  of  iodine  is  a  conunon 
application.  Koch  recommends  an  ointment 
composed  of  creolin  1  part,  iodoform  4  parts, 
and  lanolin  10  parts.  Hueter  jpractised  the 
subcutaneous  ii^ection  of  a  1  m  80  solution 
of  carbcdio  acid.  He  stated  that  this  oanaes 
an  immediate  arrest  of  the  inflammation  for 
a  small  distance  round  the  pnnetnre;  if, 
therefbre,  the  treatment  be  adopted  at  so  earl^ 
a  stage  that  the  area  of  inflammation  can  be 
surrounded  by  four  or  five  punctures,  the 
disease  may  be  checked.  Beyond  this'  there 
would  be  danger  of  carboUc-acid  poisoning. 
Eraske  and  Biedel  recommend  scarification 
of  the  advancing  margin  with  a  special 
instrument,  and  the  snosequent  application 
of  lint  soaked  in  a  1  in  600  solution  of  corro- 
sive sublimate.  («)  Dravnng  a  limitvng  line 
in  front  of  the  advancing  rash.  This  has 
been  done  with  soUd  nitrate  of  silver  and 
with  blistering  fluid.  It  is  utterly  useless. 
Wdlfler  recommends  the  ^plication  of  jares- 
snre  immediately  in  front  of  the  advancing 
line  of  redness  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster. 
He  believes  this  prevents  the  invosiott  of  the 
lymph-spaces  by  the  micrococci. 

Erysipelas  of  the  &nces  is  best  treated  hy 
the  local  application  of  a  strong  solution  a£ 
perchloride  of  iron.  If  there  be  oedema  g^ot- 
tidis  the  swollen  parts  must  be  scarified,  and 
if  this  fEuls  to  give  relief,  tracheotomy  may 
be  necessary. 

II.  Fhl^monouB  or  Cellxdo-outs- 
neous  ]Srysipelas.— This  was  described 
by  Dupuytren  under  the  name  of  '  diffuse 
phlegmon.' 

Anatomical  Chasactebs. — Incisions  made 
into  the  inflamed  part  in  the  early  stages 
show  the  spaces  of  the  areolar  tissue  dis- 
tended with  a  semi-Bolid  inflammatory  exu- 
dation; a  little  later  this  is  fonnd  to  be  a 
turbid  and  poriffmn  fluid ;  later  still  the  sab- 
cutaneous  cellular  tissue  is  represented  by 
masses  of  shreddy  slonghs  soaked  in  piis. 
Unless  exposed  to  the  air  by  incisions  or  by 
sloughing  of  the  skin,  these  sloughs  are  free 
from  any  odour  of  decomposition,  and  oontun 
no  gas.  The  streptococcus  already  described 
can  invariably  be  demonstrated  m  the  exu- 
dation fluids  of  the  affected  part.  There  ia 
nothing  characteristic  in  the  pott-mortem 
appearances  of  the  internal  organs. 

Kthptohs.  —  The  invasion  is  nsually 
marked  by  chilliness  or  a  rigor,  elevation  of 
temperature,  nausea,  headache,  and  general 
malaise.  The  local  inflmnmation  may  oam- 
mence  in  some  wound  or  abrasion,  but  it 
ma^  also  arise  spontaneously.  From  the 
be^nning  there  is  marked  csdema  of  the 
subcutaneous  tissae.  Tlie  skin  is  reddened, 
bnt  the  margin  of  the  redness  ia  not  shazply 
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definedi  and  Bwelling  and  tenderness  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  are  often  absent.  As  the 
area  of  inflammation  extends,  the  affected 
port  becomes  tense  and  brawny,  and  vesicles 
or  large  blebs  form.  The  tension  may  be- 
come BO  great  that  firm  pressore  with  the 
finger  soareely  mi^es  any  mipression.  In  a 
few  days  from  the  oommeneement  of  the 
disBMe,  tiie  greater  part  of  a  limb  may  be 
involved.  If  nnreUered  by  treatment,  the 
tint  of  the  redness  becomes  more  doaky,  and 
dai^  purple  patches  uppeax.  At  the  same 
time  the  tension  beecnnes  less,  and  gives 
place  to  a  soft,  boggy  fiseling,  indicating 
elon^ing  of  the  subcQtaneons  cellular  tissue. 
Then  livid  patches  appear,  which  break  down 
into  sloughs.  As  these  slot^^hs  eeparate, 
large  shreddy  masses  of  gangrenous  cellular 
tisBoe  can  be  drawn  out,  leaving  the  under- 
mined skin  connected  with  the  deeper  parts 
only  by  bands  containing  the  larger  vessels. 
Fiiully,  the  renuuning  skin  being  insoffl* 
dently  nonrished  may  IBeeome  thin  and  melt 
amy,  leaving  large  tracts  of  the  liuoia  tac 
mneeies  beneath  exposed  to  view.  In  this 
way,  if  proper  treatment  be  not  adopted  in 
time,  the  greater  part  of  a  limb  may  be 
denuded  of  its  cutaneous  and  sabcutaneons 
oovering.  The  extreme  stage  may  be  reached 
in  a  week  or  ten  days,  but  a  longer  time 
usually  elapses  before  all  the  sloughs  have 
separated.  In  the  earlier  stages  there  is 
much  burning  imd  tensive  pun,  but  this 
subsides  as  gangrene  sets  in.  The  constitu- 
tional symptoms  are  grave  from  the  begin- 
ning. There  is  high  fever,  the  thermometer 
often  reaching  106°  F.  The  tongue  is  dry 
and  brown,  and  sordes  accumulate  on  the 
1^  and  teeth there  is  total  loss  of  appetite; 
and  diarrhoea  is  a  fireqoent  s^ptom.  The 
mdse,  at  first  fiiU  and  boondmg,  soon  loses 
fone,  beoraning  rapid  uid  weak.  -  Ddirimn, 
usually  of  the  muttering  t^rpe,  is  always 
present  in  severe  cases.  Death  occurs  firom 
exhanstion,  or  from  some  complication,  such 
as  pnramonia,  pleurisy,  Sus.  Daring  the 
separation  of  the  sloughs  septicaemia  and 
p^iemia  are  of  frequent  oocnrrence.  The 
disease  most  commonly  attacks  one  of  the 
limbs,  bat  it  is  occasionally  seen  in  the 
scrotmn,  and  a  peculiarly  virulent  form  has 
been  described  as  affecting  the  face.  Phleg- 
monous erysipelas  most  commonly  occurs  in 
adult  patients  of  broken  constitution,  suffer- 
ing nmally  from  the  efieots  of  the  ahose  of 
alcidiol,  or  from  suue  disease  of  the  liver  or 
kidneys. 

Dzj^Nosu. — Vtom  aimide  erysipelas  the 
phlegmonons  form  is  distingoiuied  by  the 
great  swelling  and  brawny  hardness,  by  the 
want  of  a  sharply  defined  edge,  and  by  the 
early  tendency  to  sloughing ;  from  spreading 
gangrene  by  its  slower  progress,  and  the 
absmee  of  the  rapid  deoomposition  and 
development  of  gas  in  the  tissues.  Acute 
neerous  somewhat  xesoubles  it,  bat  this 


disease  is  limited  to  young  sabjects,  the 
swelling  is  less  brawny,  and  when  pus  fiums 
there  is  distinct  fluctuation  and  not  the  boggy 
feeling  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas. 

Pboonosis.  —  The  prognosis  is  alwap 
grave,  especially  if  there  be  any  dela^  m 
adtrntiiig  the  proper  treatment.  Eiurly  failure 
of  uie  heart's  force,  exoessively  dry  tongue* 
diarrhoea  and  vtmiiting  are  bad  signs.  The 
gravity  of  the  case  increases  directly  with  the 
area  aifected. 

Teeatvent. — The  patient  mast  be  sup. 
ported  by  good  beef-tea,  milk  and  eggs,  and 
stimulants  are  asually  required  to  be  freely 
given.  No  depletory  measures  are  ever 
justifiable.  Ammonia  with  bark  is  sometimes 
of  service.  Locally  the  treatment  in  very 
mild  and  doubtfol  ofwes  must  consist  in  the 
application  of  hot  fomentations,  and  extract 
of  belladonna  made  into  a  paint  with  an 
equal  amount  of  ^yoerine.  As  soon  as  there 
are  any  signs  of  tmsion,  free  incisions  must 
be  made  to  relieve  it.  The  striotest  anti- 
septio  preeantions  should  be  adopted  in 
making  these  incisions,  and  some  efficient 
antiseptic  dressing  applied  afterwards.  Hot 
boric  acid  fomentations  frequently  changed, 
or  sheets  of  salicylic  wool  (10  per  cent.), 
moistened  with  boiling  water  and  applied 
like  a  poultice,  will  be  found  very  useful. 

III.  DiffUBo  Oellnlltis,  or  CeUnlar 
Brysip^as. — In  this  disease  the  inflam- 
mation is  confined  to  the  subcutaneous  cel- 
lular tissue,  or  to  the  planes  of  areolar  tissue 
amongst  muscles  or  oeneath  fascite.  The 
course  of  the  inflammation  is  similar  in 
many  respects  to  that  of  phlegmonous  ery- 
sipelas, the  only  important  difference  being 
that  the  skin  remains  unaffected,  or  is  only 
implicated  in  the  later  stages*  as  a  eonse- 
^aeuee  of  the  sloughing  of  ute  suboutaneoos 
tissaes. 

ANATOKicix  Ghabactebs. — The  poti-mor- 
tern  appeanoices  are  rimilar  to  those  of 

phlegmonous  erysipelas. 

Sykptomb. — The  local  signs  of  difiuse  cel- 
lulitis, when  occurring  in  the  Bubcutaneoos 
tissue  or  beneath  the  superficial  fascia,  are 
marked  osdematous  swelling,  gradually  be- 
coming brawny,  slight  redness  of  the  skin, 
and  mually  motthng  from  over- distension 
of  the  superficial  veins.  There  is  no  sharp 
limit  to  the  swelling.  There  is  intense 
tensive  or  burning  pain,  increased  by  move- 
ment, and  acute  tenderness  on  pressure. 
The  ne^booring  lymphatic  glands  are  in 
most  oases  swolloi  and  tender.  As  the  die. 
ease  advances,  the  swelling  becomes  don^y, 
and  possUtly  an  indistinct  sensation  of  fluc- 
tuation may  be  felt.  The  skin  now  becomes 
redder,  and  the  gangrenous  inflaomiation 
may  even  extend  to  it,  unless  prevented  by 
treatment.  An  incision  in  the  cedematous 
or  brawnjy  stage  merely  shows  the  areolar 
spaces  distended  with  serum,  sometimes 
dear,  more  often  tarbid.  If  tlw  incisi<ni  be 
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delayed  till  the  later  stages,  the  affected 
cellular  tisane  is  reduced  to  a  mass  of  shreddy 
sloughs  soaked  in  pas.  Gas  does  not  form 
amongst  these  sloughs  till  after  air  has  been 
admitted  from  'without.  In  mild  cases  the 
inflammation  may  localise  itself,  and  lead  to 
the  formation  of  a  large  abscess.  The  con- 
Btitational  symptoms  are  always  grave.  The 
temperature  is  high,  104°  to  106^  F.  There 
are  the  usual  symptoms  of  fever ;  the  tongue, 
is  foul  and  speeduy  becomes  dry ;  vomiting 
and  diarriicea  are  not  nneommon;  the  pulse, 
at  first  qniok  and  fnll,  soon  becomes  feeble 
and  rapid.  Thaw  is  almost  always  dduimn. 
The  disease  usoally  runs  ■  rapid  coarse,  two 
or  three  days  sometimes  being  sufficient  for 
it  to  reach  its  extreme  stage. 

Diffiised  cellulitis,  as  above  described,  is 
most  frequently  the  result  of  a  poisoned 
wound;  it  may  then  start  from  the  wound 
or  make  its  appearance  at  a  distant  part.  It 
forms  the  most  &tal  variety  of  po*t-moriem 
wound ;  and,  as  is  well  known,  in  such  cases 
the  ptmcture  may  appear  healthy,  whilst  the 
areolar  tissue  in  the  pectoral  region  may  be 
the  seat  of  most  acute  difTused  inflammation. 
The  bite  of  the  less  poisonous  reptiles  causes 
a  similar  difibse  inflammation.  Diffiise  cellu- 
litis of  the  pelvis  is  a  common  oaase  of  death 
after  Uthotomv,  and  is  not  uncommon  ia 
women  after  Uraar.  DifiFdse  oeUulitis  be- 
neath the  pezionuiial  aponeurosis  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  after  scalp  wounds.  Oc- 
casion ally  the  disease  arises  spontaneously, 
and  it  is  then  most  common  in  the  upper 
limb ;  but  it  has  been  seen  in  the  areolar  tis- 
sue of  the  neck  and  in  many  other  regions. 
In  pyGemia  and  septiosemia  patches  of  diffuse 
cellulitis  may  appear  in  intermuscular  spaces, 
or  in  the  subcutaneous  tissne. 

Diagnosis.— The  diagnosis  of  cellulitis  is 
often  difficult  when  the  mischief  is  deep- 
seated.  The  cedema,  pain,  and  tenderness, 
with  the  severe  oonsUtutioiial  symptoms,  are 
the  chief  guides ;  but  even  when  these  are 
well-marked,  the  extent  of  the  inflammation 
uid  the  necessity  for  active  treatment  are 
often  difficult  to  aetenuine. 

Pbognosis. — This  depends  much  upon  the 
cause,  and  upon  the  previous  health  of  the 
patient.  It  IS  a  very  bad  sign  when  the 
gravity  of  the  general  symptoms  is  out  of 
proportion  to  the  local  mischiefl  In  the  pel- 
vis cellulitis  may  be  fatal  from  peritonitis; 
in  the  neck  it  is  very  fatal ;  it  is  much  less 
dangerous  in  the  limbs.  \Vheu  it  occurs  as  a 
part  of  pyiemia  or  septicemia  the  jsognosiB 
IB  of  course  very  grave. 

Tbeathent. — Early  incisions  into  the  in- 
flamed cellular  tissue,  with  antiseptic  appli- 
cations and  abundant  support,  form  the  cmly 
reliable  treatment  in  severe  cases.  In  alight 
cases  the  application  of  extract  of  belladomia 
and  glycerine  ^nal  parts),  with  hot  fomenta- 
tions, may  lead  to  resoluu(Hi  or  limitation  of 
the  inflammation* 


ERYTHEMA 

IV.  Brjnaipelatoiu  I^myhftngltlfl^ 

Inflammation  of  the  superflcisl  lymphatic 
vessels  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  all 
varieties  of  erysipelas ;  but  m  some  cases  it 
forms  by  &r  the  most  prominent  local  mor- 
bid condition. 

SvMPTOMS. — This  affection  is  characterised 
by  red  lines  running  in  the  course  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels  from  some  local  sore  or 
wound.  The  lines  are  at  first  tolerably 
sharply  defined,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  width,  but  after  a  short  time  they 
spread  out  and  several  m^y  coalesce,  fcvming 
a  patch  exactly  resembling  nmple  cutaneous 
erysip^as.  There  is  d^t  oedema,  some  pain 
and  stiffiiess,  and  acute  tenderness  on  pres- 
sure. The  lymphatic  glands  to  which  the 
vessels  lead  are  swollen  and  tender.  The 
constitutional  symptoms  are  the  same  as  in 
simple  erysipelas. 

DuGKosis. — This  affection  can  only  be 
mistaken  for  phlebitis;  but  the  diagnosis  is 
easily  made  by  observing  the  course  of  the 
lines,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  knotted  cord 
formed  by  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  an 
inflamed  vein. 

TftUTUBNT.^The  treatment  is  the  same 
as  in  simple  erysipelas.  ^  The  extract  of 
belladfmna  and  ^yeerins  is  especially  use* 
fill  in  this  form  of  erysipelatons  inflamma- 
tion. 

T.  ErysipelatoTia  Phlebitis.— Inflam- 
mation of  the  superficial  veins,  rapidly 
spreading  in  the  course  of  the  circulation, 
accompanied  by  thrombosis,  redness  of  the 
skin,  and  acute  tenderness,  has  been  sufiposed 
by  some  authors  to  be  erysipelatous  m  cha- 
racter. The  only  evidence  in  &vour  of  this 
view  is  that  the  invasion  and  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms  resemble  those  of  erysipelas, 
and  that  the  affection  is  not  uncommon  dur- 
ing epidemics  ot  erysipelas.  Bee  ViDre,  Dis- 
eases of. 

Varioas  other  diseases  have  been  classed 
as  erysipelatous;  the  chief  ctf  these  are  whit- 
low, some  forms  of  puerperal  farer,  and 
diffose  peritonitis  after  operations  affiKting 
the  peritoneum ;  all  these  will  be  described 
elsewhere.  Diffuse  inflammation  not  infre* 
qnently  occurs  after  punctures  made  to  allow 
o£  the  escape  of  the  fluid  in  the  dropsy  oi 
cardiac  or  of  renal  disease.  That  punctures 
mode  into  feebly  nourished  tissues  bathed 
in  decomposable  serous  fluid  should  set  up 
dif^ise  inflammation  is  not  surprising,  but 
evidence  is  wanting  to  ^rove  that  such  in* 
fiammation  is  necessarily  connected  with 
erysipelas.  Mabcus  Beck. 

XRYTHEICA.  ((pu^por,  red).~STHOM.: 
Bose-rash ;  Fr.  Erythime ;  Gor.  HauirotAe. 

DsFonnoH. — A  non-infsetive  superficial 
inflammation  of  the  plti^,  the  essentiid  oha* 
racteristio  of  which  is  redness,  that  disap- 
pears on  pressure  hy  the  finger,  reappearing 
when  the  pressnre  is  lenuivea.  The  hne 
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wy  from  a  bright  rose  to  a  iatk  blue  red ; 
it  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  swell- 
ing ;  the  part  may  be  hotter  than  natoral ; 
and  the  appearance  may  present  itself  as 
spots,  circumscribed  or  difiuse,  or  as  wheals. 
It  is  sometimes  attended  by  a  sensation  of 
slight  burning  or  itching,  but  generally  gives 
rise  to  no  snhjective  symptoms.  After  it  has 
disappeared  the  skin  is  either  normal,  or  re- 
mains slightly  pigmented,  or  desquamates. 
Generally  there  is  an  increase  of  tempera- 
tore,  with  slight  feverish  symptoms.  Ex^- 
thema  may  be  either  fymptomoMc  or  «dio- 
patlue. 

Symptoznatlo  Brytheina.— JBtioloot 
AKD  Tabibties. — ^Erythema  occurs  in  rare 
instanoea  after  the  administration  of  drugs. 
Cases  are  record^  after  the  ingration  of 
arsenic,  belladonna,  chloral  hydrate,  copaiba, 
enbebs,  digitalis,  iodides,  opium,  qumine, 
salicylic  acid,  stramonium,  stryelmine,  phe- 
nazone,  and  turpentine.  The  rash  usually 
appears  immediately  after  the  absorption  of 
the  medicine  into  the  circulation;  after 
arsenic  it  appears  at  a  later  period.  Sec 
D&no  Ebuftions. 

Exposure  to  heat  or  cold,  and  contact  with 
various  acrid  or  poisonous  snbstaneea,  are  also 
eommon  oanses  of  erythema.  Friction  and 
(in  the  abaenoe  of  elaanliness)  the  secretions 
of  the  skin  itself  may  give  rise  to  it,  as  when 
erythema  intertrigo  is  produced  between  the 
scrotum  and  thighs  by  the  irritation  of  pro- 
fuse  sweat  and  sebaceous  secretions.  The 
Uush  of  shame  or  of  anger  is  an  erythema 
produced  by  the  immediate  action  of  the 
vaso-motor  nervous  system. 

Variola,  cholera,  enteric  fever,  typhus,  sep- 
ticsemia,  rheumatic  fever,  and  various  other 
less  distinctly  defined  febrile  conditions,  are 
frequently  accompanied  during  various  stages 
of  their  course  by  a  more  or  less  genenJly 
difiused  and  mostly  ephemeral  form  of  ery- 
thema. 

The  roseola  in/antilU  of  antiibrs  is  an 
tiiema  that  aooranpanies  intestinal  distnrb- 
anee,  teething,  and  various  other  disordned 
eoDditions  of  the  system  in  children.  Its 
appearance  may  exactly  simulate  that  of 
measles  or  scarlatina;  but  it  differs  from 
these  in  dis^pearing  in  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  in  leaving  no  desquamation 
behind  it. 

The  erythema  that  accompanies  smallpox 
— roMola  wsriolota — appears  generally  on  the 
second  day  of  the  disease,  eiUier  as  a  diffuse 
redness  of  the  whole  integument,  or  as  bright 
red  spots,  which  are  seen  first  on  the  face  and 
then  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  lastefrom 
twelve  to  thirty-six  hours,  and  disappears 
when  the  smallpox  eruption  b^iQs  to  show 
ifeelL  ABpetual  limited  lorm  of  erythema 
has  been  obBerred  on  the  second  and  third 
days  of  smallpox,  extending  from  the  hypo- 
gastrinm  down  the  front  of  the  upper  two- 
thirds  of  the  thi^ ;  the  affected  snr&ce. 


when  the  legs  are  closed,  having  the  form  of 
a  triangle  tue  base  of  which  is  across  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  This  surfiMe  re- 
mains almost  or  entirely  free  from  the  vario- 
lous pustules,  and  many  of  the  oases  in  which 
it  is  present  end  fatally. 

From  the  third  to  the  eighteenth  day  after 
vaccination,  small  or  large  erythematous 
patches — roseola  vaccina  —  are  sometimes 
seen,  generally  on  the  arms,  but  also  on  other 
parts  of  the  body.  They  usually  disappear 
within  twenty-four  hours,  and  leave  neither 
desquamation  nor  pigmentation. 

The  forms  of  erythema  mentioned  above 
cannot  be  oonaidned  as  being  in  themselves 
specific  varieties  of  disease,  and  pathologically 
consist  in  a  temporary  injection  of  the  capil- 
lary blood-vessels  of  the  skin.  They  are  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  er;^emata  that 
run  a  distinct  course,  terminatm^  in  pigmen- 
tation and  desquamation,  and  m  whi^  the 
capillary  iiijeoti<m  ia  accompanied  by  exnda- 
tion. 

Idiopathio  Srythema. — I.  Bryikema 
multiforme. — This  form  of  idiopathic  ery- 
thema is  most  commonly  seen  in  spring  and 
autumn,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  localisa- 
tion. It  begins  on  the  backs  of  the  hands 
and  feet>  and  frequently  is  found  in  these 
situations  only.  In  some  cases  it  extends 
upwards  to  the  j^ouldors  and  hips,  and  in 
very  rare  cases  is  also  found  on  the  trunk. 

The  appearance  cons^ts  in  flattened  pa- 
pules, from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  bean, 
of  a  dark  blue  or  brown-red  colour.  They 
are  surrounded  on  their  first  appearance  by 
a  red  zone,  which  soon  disappears,  and  the 
border  of  the  papule  then  stands  out  in  fuller 
relief  The  roildest  form  of  this  disease  con- 
sists in  papules  which  disappear  after  a  few 
days — erythema  papulatum  vel  tubercula- 
tum. Instead  of  thus  disappearing  it  may 
spread  outwards  from  the  edge,  and  flatten 
and  become  pale  in  the  centre,  thus  forming 
a  red  ring,  the  condition  being  known  as  01^- 
thema  annulare.  While  the  firat  circle  per* 
sists,  a  second  ring  may  form  around  it,  and 
the  circles  may  be  eonstitated  by  small  pa- 
pules, forming  the  condition  recognised  as 
erythema  iris  vel  mamellatum.  Another 
stage  may  be  reached  by  the  enlarging  circles 
meeting,  and  so  fuming  segments  of  a  circle, 
constituting  the  form  known  as  erythema 
gyratum  vel  jnarginatum.  In  consequence 
of  increased  exudation  eiythema  papi^tum 
may  assume  the  aspect  of  a  wheal,  forming 
erythema  urticatum  or  lichen  urticatus. 
This  condition  is  attended  with  considerable 
itching;  and,  in  consequence  of  scratching,  the 
centre  of  the  papnlar  wheal  is  often  covered 
by  a  minute  l>u>ody  crust.  The  exudation 
may  be  sufficient  to  give  the  emption  the 
aspect  of  vesicles  or  bmln,  the  so-called  ery- 
thema  vencuZosum  and  en/thema  bullotum. 
Concentric  circles  of  vesicles  produce  the 
appeaxanoe  called  kerpet  trie. 
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At  any  of  these  atagea  the  ernptioa  may 
disappear.  The  sequels  axe  slight  pigmen- 
tation and  desquamation. 

The  disease,  whose  different  stages  have 
received  the  several  names  above  iadicated, 
has  been  designated,  on  account  of  the  vari- 
oos  forms  under  which  it  is  seen,  erythema 
extudativum  multiforme.  It  is  accompanied 
by  a  slight  feeling  of  bnmiiig,  or  by  very 
sUght  itching.  In  the  majority  of  eases  con- 
stitutional symptoms  are  either  absent,  or 
an  so  insicnifieant  as  not  to  excite  attention. 
There  are,  however,  eases  in  which  the  symp- 
toms are  as  mailed  as  those  which  precede 
and  accompany  an  emptive  fever.  The  pro- 
dromal symptoms  are  usually  pain  in  the 
back,  head,  limbs,  and  joints,  with  gastric 
disturbance,  and  sometimes  a  congested  oon> 
dition  of  the  throat  and  fauces.  In  severe 
cases  the  prodromal  period  has  been  ob- 
served during  four  to  six  days ;  and  amongst 
other  symptoms  sneezing,  bleeding  at  the 
nose,  laryngitis,  bronchitis,  intense  sweating, 
mental  dUsturbance,  and  fever  have  been  ob- 
served. All  these  symptoms  may  become 
agsraTsted  during  the  period  of  empiion.  In 
wul-marked  cases  the  disease  may  last  frcnn 
a  fortni^t  to  a  month,  but  in  exceptional 
circomstances  the  symptoms  may  be  ^ro* 
longed  by  fresh  ontbreaks  of  emption.  Sim- 
ultaneously with  the  eruption  on  the  skin, 
red  ^ts  may  appear  on  the  month  and 
pharynx,  from  which  the  e[Hthelimn  quickly 
disappears,  leaving  the  parts  raw  and  pain- 
ful. Cases  are  recorded  in  which  symptoms 
of  severe  intestinal  disturbance,  ^ver- 
ing,  high  fever,  intense  inflammation  and 
ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  throat,  severe  mental  depression,  and  a 
painful  condition  of  the  joints,  have  been 
present. 

In  some  cases  the  erythema  is  ponotifbrm, 
ai^  so  much  resembles  tiie  appearance  of 
•caiiatina  that  aatbors  have  deseribed  an 
erythema  acarlaHniforme.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  scarlatina  by  the  absence  or 
very  slight  degree  of  fever.  The  &uces, 
although  red,  are  not  swoUen.  There  is  no 
characteristic  appearance  on  the  tongne;  and 
the  pulse  is  litue  affected.  There  are  no 
sequels. 

Hebra  relates  that  in  a  woman  who  died 
whilst  an  eruption  of  erythema  gyratum  was 
on  the  skin,  similar  red  rings  were  fonnd  in 
the  sm^  intestiQe.  It  is  most  common  in 
adolescence,  and  is  more  frequent  in  males 
than  in  females. 

II.  Erythema  nodomm. — This  name  is 
given  to  a  disease  characterised  by  the  ap- 
pearance, chiefly  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  lower 
extremities,  of  pale  red  hanisphaieal  cr 
oval  swellings.  These  vary  in  size  from 
that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg,  and 
are  painful  on  pressure.  Fever  is  sometimes 
present. 

The  swellings  are  at  fint  pale  red  with  a 


yellowish  tinge,  later  dark  red,  and  finally 
livid ;  after  tbey  disappear  they  leave  behind 
them  a  yellow  pigmentation  similar  to  that 
which  follows  a  contusion.  The  number  of 
swellings  may  vary  from  a  very  few  on  the 
lower  extremities  to  ancoessive  crops  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  limbs  and  trunk.  In  the 
latter  case  the  feverish  symptoms  are  well- 
madked.  The  ooorse  of  the  disease  is  com- 
pleted in  fr(Hn  two  to  fsnr  weeks.  The  swell- 
ings never  sunHuate*  never  itch,  are  alwaye 
pamfiU,  and  the  redness  never  spreads  to  ue 
adjoining  skin.  This  variety  can  oeenr  in 
combination  with  the  previously  dmeribed 
forms  of  erythema  miUt^orme. 

Erythema  nodosum  is  fonnd  to  be  so  fre- 
quently associated  with  definite  rheumatic 
symptoms,  such  as  arthritis,  sour  sweats,  sore- 
throat,  endocarditis,  and  even  myocarditis, 
that  it  may  be  considered  very  probable  that 
the  affection  is  allied  with  the  rheumatie 
diathesis. 

A  case  has  been  reported  in  which  phlebitis 
leading  to  embcdinn  lias  eom[dicated  the  dis- 
ease. 

^TiOLOGT. — The  cause  of  erythema  nodo- 
sum  is  not  definitely  known,  although,  as  wa 
have  resuuked,it  is  frequently  associated  with 
rheumatism.  Some  authors  &votir  the  view 
tiiat  it  nuy  be  considered  as  a  typical  an- 
gioneurosis,  whilst  others  believe  that  it  is 
always  an  infective  constitutional  disease.  It 
may  occur  at  every  age,  but  generally  from 
eighteen  to  thirty,  and  most  frequently  in 
women.  It  occurs  at  all  seascms,  and  demlity 
predisposes  to  attacks. 

Anatohical  Chakactebs. — The  micro- 
scopical appearances  are  those  of  an  inflam- 
matory hypertemia.  LencocyteB  are  found 
around  the  olood- vessels,  and  there  are  extra- 
Tasations  of  red  coxposclea.  There  is  also  an 
efiusion  of  serom  ttetween  the  oells  of  the 
^idermis. 

Fbookosis. — The  prognosiB  of  the  roeeial 
forms  of  erythema — multiforme  KaAnodoBum 
— is  usually  &vourable,  but  cases  are  reported 
in  which  death  has  been  caused  by  visceral 
complications.  It  is  assumed  that  in  these 
exceptional  cases  both  the  skin-emption  and 
the  visceral  lesions  are  produced  by  some 
infective  poison.  Those  varieties  seen  in  the 
course  of  other  diseases  do  not  as  a  rule 
modify  the  prognosis  of  the  particular  disease 
which  each  accompanies. 

Tbeatxent. — The  treatment  of  erythema 
consists  in  palliating  the  attendant  symptoms. 
Dusting  with  flonr,  or  the  ap{dication  oi 
spirit-lotiim,  should  be  employed  when  jiro- 
doctive  of  a  sense  of  ccnnfort  to  the  patient. 
In  ert/tkmta  nodotwm  waan  am>HoatiiHis  of 
infiuum  of  poppies  or  ehamomua  are  sooth- 
ing; while  ^lerients  and,  when  fever  ia 
present,  gentle  diaplunetioa  may  be  given 
mtemaUy.  In  mai^  BtuAi  eases  tonics,  es- 
pecially quinine,  an  required. 

Qkmxk  Thdi. 
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EBTTBBA8HA  (//n^/xfr.  rea).— This 
is  a  chronio,  very  slowly  developing,  oon- 
tagkms,  epiphytio  disease  of  the  skin,  oha- 
meterised  by  a  veiy  sli^t  erythematous 
inflammation,  which  nstmlly  occupies  the 
craro-scrotal  or  axillary  regions,  but  is  capa- 
ble of  wider  generalisation;  produced  by  the 
presence  in  the  corneous  layer  of  a  remark- 
ably mizinle  Amgns — the  mierotporon  mi- 
nutianmum  (Burckhardt  and  Ton  BOrens- 
pnmg). 

Dbsckiptioh. — Erythrasma  is  little  known, 
and  generally  oonfoimded  with  eczema  mar- 
ginatom.  Fairly  common  in  men,  although 
it  occasionB  little  discomfbii,  it  is  less  frequent 
in  women,  in  whom  it  may  be  found  about 
tiie  axillary  or  perigenital  regions. 

The  patches  are  nranded,  not  maiginate  or 
seiuibly  raised,  from  |  inch  to  1^  inches  or 
upwards  in  dUmeter,  uniformly  roughened, 
and  coloured  j^ellowish-red  or  brownish.  The 
pnmtos  and  mflammation  are  very  slight 

There  are  abundant  delicate  mycelia  and 
conidia  present,  forming  a  rich  network 
round  the  cells.  The  fungus  requires  stain- 
ing and  high  powers  for  its  demonstration. 
It  is  said  to  occur  normally  on  parts  of  the 
skin,  but  erythrasma  has  been  inoculated  by 
Kobner. 

Tbeatheht^ — ^All  parasiticide  agents,  such 
ss  iodine,  resordn,  8alie;^lio  add,  and  ehry- 
■uobin,  capable  of  canamg  ezfbUation,  suc- 
ceed in  ourmg  erythrasma.  Belapses  are  apt 
to  ocenr  unless  treatment  is  long-continued^ 
T.  COLcon  Fox. 

KSOBABOTIOS  (itrxdpa,  a  slough)  

SnroK. :  Fr.  Eacharotiquea ;  Oer.  AetM- 
mittel. 

Defimitiok. — Escharotics  are  substances 
that  completely  destroy  the  tissues  to  which 
they  are  applied,  and  produce  a  slough.  They 
are  distingmshed  from  other  caustics  simply 
by  the  greater  intensity  of  their  action. 

Enuveratioit.— The  chief  escharotics  are : 
Bed-hot  metal,  Bulpfaurio  Acid,  Nitric  Acid, 
Caustic  Potash,  Chloride  of  Antimony,  Chlo- 
rids  of  Zinc,  Acid  Nitrate  of  Iferoury,  Bro- 
mine, GhnHDic  Aoid,  and  Lime.  Weaker 
eanstica  are — Nitrate  of  Silver,  Sulphate  of 
Copper,  Sulphate  of  Zino,  Iodine,  Carbolic 
Acid,  Arsenious  And,  Bn^thide  of  Arsenic, 
and  Dried  Alum. 

AcnoK. — Escharotics  combine  with  the 
tissues  and  destroy  them.  Around  the  part 
thus  killed  inflammation  is  set  up,  and  the 
part  is  separated  as  a  slough.  Besides  their 
local  action,  these  agents  act  reflezly  on 
(Aher  parts  of  the  body  through  the  nerves  of 
the  region  to  which  they  are  applied. 

Uses. —  Escharotics  are  employed,  first,  to 
destroy  the  virus  in,  and  the  tissues  around, 
a  poisoned  wound,  sjid  thus  prevent  the  ab- 
florpti(m  of  tiie  poison— for  example,  in  bites 
hy  snakes  or  rabid  animals,  or  m  eases  of 
inoenlation  with  syphilis,  or  with  animal- 
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poison  in  dissection  or  jK»f-mor<0m  wounds. 
Secondly,  they  are  osea  to  destroy  unhealthy 
tissue,  such  as  exabersnt  granuUticms,  and 
to  remove  excrescences  and  morbid  growths, 
as  warts,  condylomata,  nievi,  polypi,  hsemor- 
rhoids,  and  canceri  Thirdly,  they  are  used 
to  open  abscesses,  especially  those  of  the 
liver.  For  this  purpose  caustic  potash  is 
usually  employed.  Lastly,  by  means  of 
escharotics  it  is  usual  to  establish  issues,  and 
tfans  react  beneficially  on  distant  organs, 
T.  Laudes  Bbumton. 

ESSElTTIAIi     FARAI.TSIS.  —  A 

synonym  for  infantile  paralysis.  See  Pasa< 

LTSIS,  IhFIHIILB. 

EST00T7BT,  in  KataL— Sm  Afbica. 

South. 

STHKB,  TTses  ot.—See  Anesthetics. 
ETIOIiOOY.— Disease,  Causes  ol 

SnSTAOHIAJT  TUBS,  Diseases  of 

8m  Eab,  Diseases  o£. 

ETTTHAITABIA  (f£,  weU;  Aimnw, 

death). 

DEFTirrrioN. — Mental  and  physical  distress 
too  often  attends  the  approach  of  death ;  and 
by  the  term '  euthanasia '  we  express  the  mea- 
sures by  which  we  alleviate  or  seek  to  remove 
this  distress. 

Ihpobtanoe  of  Euthanasia.~To  procnre 
euthanasia  is  of  great  moment  to  the  patient, 
to  the  patient's  friends,  and  to  the  prac- 
titioner. 

It  is  the  duty,  and  should  be  the  constant 
aim,  of  every  thoughtfiil  practitioner  to  ac- 
quire the  art  of  successfully  smoothing  the 
death-bed  of  his  patient.  He  will  thereby  be 
enabled,  when  this  is  necessary,  to  relieve 
him  of  much  of  the  attendant  suffering,  and 
to  prevent  many  troubles  individually  of 
smaller  moment,  but  collectively  the  source 
of  much  discomfttrt  or  distress.  The  friends' 
anxiety  will  be  lightened  by  the  relief  af- 
forded to  the  patient.  Their  ewn  effiwts  in 
this  direction  are  frequently  unsnoeeesfiil ; 
indeed  may  sometimes  be  prejndioisL  The 
comfort  of  the  dpng  is  -very  often  interfered 
with,  and  actual  suffering  induced,  by  the 
interference  of  well-meaning  but  inexperi- 
enced fiiends  or  relatives.  Indeed  they  will 
sometimes  question  the  action  of  the  prac- 
titioner respecting  the  employment  of  a 
measure  of  which  he  may  wiui  to  avail  him- 
self, or  they  will  administer  food  and  stimu- 
lants to  the  patient  in  quantities  which  may 
be  excessive  or  deficient  or  given  at  improper 
intervals.  Death  may  thus  be  very  often 
accelerated,  and  not  without  discomfort.  To 
the  practitioner  himself  the  subject  of  eutha- 
nasia is  one  of  ^eat  importance.  He  is  in- 
volved in  a  position  of  grave  responsibility, 
demanding  the  display  of  much  tact  and 
judgment,  and  one  by  which  his  professional 
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character  wiU  certainly,  in  part,  be  estimated. 
Much  of  his  sacoesB  will  dep«nd  on  his 
natural  possession  of  thrae  qualities,  and  to 
lay  down  any  strict  or  rigid  rules  for  his 
guidance  is  obyioosly  impossible. 

The  SfoBBiD  States  cAUJNa  fob  Eutha- 
nasia.— 1.  Menial  Condition. — The  question 
of  dealing  with  the  mental  distress  of  the 
dying  is  one  which  only  secondarily  con- 
cerns the  practitioner,  and  will  therefore  be 
noticed  but  briefly  here.  The  most  impor- 
tant point  to  be  decided  is :  Should  the  prac- 
titioner be  the  medium  of  oommunicatipg  to 
patient  tiie  hopelessness  of  his  ease? 
'Whenever  possiblOt  this  painful  duty  should 
be  relegated  to  the  friends  of  the  patient, 
who  are  slways  to  be  informed  of  the  ap* 
proach  of  death,  in  order  that  due  attention 
may  be  paid  to  the  affairs  of  the  sick  ^rson, 
bow  spiritual  and  worldly.  The  {iractitioner 
should  not  hastily  take  on  himself  to  tell  him 
of  title  inevitable  result  of  his  illness.  The 
patient  may  or  may  not  desire  to  know  the 
truth,  imd  when  it  is  communicated  to  him 
it  is  certain  to  afiect  his  peace  of  mind  in 
the  one  or  in  the  other  direction.  Some  wel- 
come the  announcement;  whilst  others  are 
filled  with  dread.  But  it  is  a  fMt  ^t  the 
majority  of  persons  seriously  ill  feel  less  on 
Bach  matters  than  th^  would  have  felt  in 
health :  they  *  mate  and  master/  as  it  were, 
*  the  fear  of  death.*  "^ith  many  patients* 
not  to  know  the  truth  respecting  the  danger 
which  the^  are  in,  is  itself  a  form  of  unhap- 
pinesB  which  mihtates  against  the  establish- 
meot  of  euthanasia.  The  practitioner  should 
therefore  most  carefully  study  the  individual 
case  and  the  character  of  ius  patient.  On 
the  one  hand  he  will  exercise  the  greatest 
care  not  to  falsely  conceal  their  situation 
from  the  dying;  on  the  other  hand,  he 
must  keep  in  mind  that  a  £fttal  termination 
is  not  always  eerfotn,  and  that  in  nuuiy 
cases  the  last  chance  of  an  over-senaitiTe 
patient  may  be  destroyed  by  the  prospect  of 
problematical  dangers  (tee  Durasb,  Fn>< 
gnosis  of).  Good  sense,  kind  feeling,  tact,  and 
experience,  will  prove  of  the  greatest  value 
in  discharging  this  delicate  duty  as  it  comes 
before  us  in  a  general  pzaetioe.  Bee  Death, 
Modes  of. 

2.  Bodily  Conditiont, — The  physical  states 
which  specially  call  for  euthanasia  are — pain ; 
dyspncea,  cardiac  distress,  exhausting  cough; 
laryngeal  distress;  difficult  expectoration; 
restlessness  and  sleeplessness;  thirst;  hic- 
cough; abdominal  distension;  dropsy;  bed- 
sores; and  exhausting  discbarges.  These, 
and  a  few  of  the  general  and  therapeutic 
measures  at  our  eommand  which  ought  ever 
to  be  present  to  the  mind  of  the  practitioner 
for  abolishing  or  mitigating  snflarings  inci- 
dent  to  the  dying  state,  will  now  be  briefly 
touched  upon. 

The  removal  ot  pain  is  essential  for  the 
promotion  of  enUianasia,  and  no  other  remedy 


is  80  sucoessfid  for  this  puipose  as  opium  or 
morphine  cautiously  administered.  It  is  an 
adjunct  of  the  greatest  value  to  other  mea- 
sures, and,  moreover,  successfully  combats 
the  exhaustion  and  winking  sensations  which, 
in  certain  cases,  are  a  source  of  indescribable 
distress.  Its  anodyne  effect  is  enhanced  by 
its  cardiac  action.  Its  administration,  how- 
ever, oftpen  leads  ub  into  much  fresh  difficulty, 
by  causing  a  dry  tongue  and  distressing 
thirst ;  by  arresting  the  excretions ;  in  other 
instances  by  increasing  the  reluctance  to  take 
sustenance ;  or  the  ^sence  of  kidney-disease 
may  prove  a  serious  oontra-indieatioa  to  its 
employment. 

The  question  as  to  the  patient  remaining 
out  of  bed  {allowed  up  in  a  suitable  chair 
will  sometimes  arise  when  dyapneea  and 
flatulence  are  urgent ;  and  will  demand  much 
judgment  and  care.  By  rendering  moist  the 
air  of  the  bedroom  with  the  vapour  of  hot 
water  in  a  bronchitis-kettle  placed  upon  a 
fire  (not  over  gas  or  sjpirit-lamp  contrivances, 
which  only  tend  to  vitiate  the  atmosphere  oi 
the  sick-chamber),  we  can  often  insure  the 
relief  of  pulmonary  distress.  Ureemio  dys- 
pnoea will  call  for  the  administration  ot 
nitroglycerine,  nitrite  of  amyl,  or  snlphoxio 
ether. 

Painfdl  cardiac  palpitation,  and  its  atten- 
dant distress,  often  derive  relief  from  the 
administration  of  wtinMismodicB  along  with 
iodide  of  potassium,  a  belladonna  plaster  at 
the  same  time  being  applied  over  the  ppe- 
coMia.  Digitalis,  stropnanthus,  strychnine* 
or  some  of  the  other  well-known  excellent 
cardiac  tonics,  may  also  be  resorted  to  with 
success. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  symptoms  in 
the  dying  is  the  exhausting  cough  of  phthisis, 
which  greatly  exhausts  the  patient.  It  may 
be  combated  by  judicious  nuraing;  by  an 
acid  linotus,  with  or  without  the  addition  ot 
a  little  morphine ;  by  a  combinatiim  of  re^i- 
zatozy  Bedatives ;  by  the  frequent  adminia- 
tration  of  small  quantities  of  aleoholie  stinm- 
lants ;  or  by  hot  or  cold  lic^uid  nourishment. 
The  laryngeal  diatrete  which  frequently  at- 
tends the  final  stafje  of  phthisis  will  best  be 
relieved  by  morphine  insuffiations,  cocaine 

rys,  or  recourse  may  be  had  to  rectal 
entation.  The  loud,  noisy,  gurgling  rAlea 
met  with  in  the  last  phases  of  bronchitis  and 
other  conditions  will  call  for  change  of  pos-' 
ture  and  stimulants,  although  they  are  more 
distressing  to  the  friends  than  a  source  of 
danger  to  the  patient  (aee  Stkrtob).  When 
the  attempts  at  expectoration  are  difficult, 
measures  must  be  employed  which  posses* 
the  power  of  <titnini<^hing  the  viscidify  of  the 
expectoration,  or  of  stimi^kting  the  respira- 
centre  and  the  respiratory  movementa. 

See  EXFKCTORAMTS. 

The  rettleemeet  and  tosung  of  the  limbs, 
irregular  sighing,  with  coincident  tUepUte- 
ne$e,  which  so  often  attend  the  last  days 
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of  &tal  illiiesMB,  may  Bometimet  be  relieved 
by  attention  to  the  weight  of  the  bedobUies, 
which  can  be  conveniently  reduced  by  em- 
pl<^dng  a  Boitable  cradle.  The  arrangement 
of  Uiej>i]low8  and  attention  to  the  ^Bture  of 
the  dymg  patient  conBtantty  tax  the  mgenuity 
and  resonrce  of  the  attendants.  The  tem- 
perature and  ventilation  of  the  sick-room 
are  also  of  great  importance  in  this  respect, 
closeness  and  over-heating  being  zealously 
prevented,  as  well  as  crowding  of  the  sick- 
chamber  with  anxious  friend.  The  feet 
and  legs  ought  to  be  frequently  examined, 
and  if  chilled  they  should  be  warmed  by 
a  carefully  ai^lied  foot-warmer.  The  un- 
pkuaant  effsets  (tf  oold  sweats  wiU  also  call 
for  attention.  The  catheter  wiU  remove 
another  often  overlooked  eaou  of  inqoietude 
—a  distended  Uaddor.  By  these  ua  nmilar 
measures  we  may  be  able  to  counteract  the 
cause  or  causes  of  insomnia,  and  thus  secure 
for  our  patient  a  few  precious  hours  of 
sle^ 

Thirtt  is  often  a  most  distressing  symp- 
tom. It  may  best  be  relieved  with  ice,  or 
with  teaspoonfuls  of  iced  water  or  acidulated, 
tmsweetened,  oold  black  tea  or  cofifee.  Sut 
in  this  connexion  let  it  he  imderstood  that  we 
most  be  carefiil  to  avoid  the  popular  mis- 
take of  forcing  down  liquids  in  cases  nhere 
life  is  evidentiy  fast  ebbing  away.  Such  a 
practice  necessarily  embarrasses  respiration, 
Mid  ve  have  likewise  to  remember  tiiat  at 
this  time  the  act  of  de^ntition  venr  often  is 
in  abevanee.  Death  is  occasionally  accele- 
rated by  i^indioions  attempts  to  raise  the 
'  nt,  open  his  mouth,  and  administer 

In  the  management  of  the  dying  we  have 
always  to  contend  with  an  enfeebled  diges- 
tion. The  diet  in  sach  cases  should  be  one 
easy  of  assimilation.  It  not  infrequently 
happeDS  that  the  food  given  may  be  excessive 
or  deficient  in  quantity,  or  that  it  is  admin- 
istered at  irregular  intervals,  thereby  causing 
much  distress  to  the  patient.  Success  in  this 
direction  depends  solely  on  the  tact  of  the 
nnrse.  'Whiut  in  aeato  disease  nathing  con- 
duces more  to  success  tiian  definite  instruo- 
tions  as  to  the  amount  and  hind  of  the  food 
to  be  given,  and  the  hoars  for  its  adminis- 
tratiim,  it  is  impossible  and  inadvisable  to 
observe  these  rigid  roles  in  the  feeding  of  the 
dying. 

In  ooi^nnction  with  nourishment  we  can 
often  remove  much  of  the  suffering  by  the 
judicious  selection  and  administration  of 
aleohoUc  sHmulant;  If  the  patient  tires  of 
one  form  of  stimulant,  another  should  be 
tried,  provided  we  are  careful  to  use  only 
such  as  are  easily  digested  and  assimilated, 
and  given  in  divided  quantities.  A  combina- 
tion of  beef-tea,  liquor  strychninse  hydro- 
chloratis,  and  brandy  is  often  very  acceptable, 
especially  in  bad  cardiao  eases.  Another 
stuttnliuit  of  extreme  service  is  ether,  which 
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partionluly  alleviates  painfhl  attacks  of 
spasmodio  oreathing. 

A  sinapism  to  the  epigastrium  in  coiy'uno- 
tion  with  the  intemu  use  of  a  little  ether 
and  brandy,  will  frequentiy  relieve  that  some- 
times distroBsing  symptom — ^hiccough. 

Distressing  McUymmuil  dUtennon  must  be 
relieved  by  the  employment  of  turpentine 
stupes  and  by  enemata  containing  some  anti- 
spasmodic.   See  Enema. 

The  treatment  of  dropsy,  abdominal  dis* 
tennon,  bed-sores,  and  exhausting  discharges 
is  dealt  with  in  otiier  parts  of  this  work. 

In  addition  to  the  conditions  which  caU 
for  euthanasia,  it  is  clear  that  the  severe 
dietetic  restrictions  which  may  have  been 
enibreed  in  a  case  of  Bright's  disease,  dia- 
betes,  ftc,  ought  to  be  reconsidered  and  re- 
moved when  it  becomes  appamit  that  tiia 

Stent's  condition  is  absolutely  hop^ess. 
te  wishes  and  suggestions  of  the  patient 
may  generally  be  acquiesced  in,  and  they 
will  prove  a  osefol  guide  to  the  practitioner 
as  to  the  line  of  action  to  pursue.  It  is 
often  the  wisest  course  to  humour  craving. 
Seeming  extravagances  as  to  diet,  if  persis- 
tently iwked  for,  had  bettor  be  granted,  espe- 
cislly  when  kind  and  gentie  persuasion  has 
failed  to  get  the  patient  to  waive  his  desire 
for  them. 

In  addition  to  the  means  already  men- 
tioned, it  need  hardly  be  said  that  we  still 
have  all  those  measures  which  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  expression  '  perfect  nurs- 
ing,' which  implies  carrying  out  many  de- 
tuls  as  well  as  exercising  ^mpathy  and  tect 
— a  nurse  not  overdrilled.  A  mere  automa- 
ton thinks  too  much  of  her  '  uniform '  and 
of  her  *  duty.'  John  Habold. 

XVAOTTAJfTS  (eracuo.  I  empty).— 
Stnoh.  :  Fr.  Evaeuantt ;  Oer.  Aualeerende 
Mitt4il. 

DsFiHiizoir. — Medicines  used  to  produce 
some  evacuation  from  the  body. 

Enuhebatiok.— The  chief  evacuante  are : 
Sternutatories,  Expectorants,  Sialag^gnes, 
Emetics,  Cholagogues,  Purgatives,  Diapho- 
retics, and  Diuretics.  See  the  several  articles 
upon  these  subjects. 

XVIAlT-LBS-BAIire,  in  Saroy, 
Franoe. — ^Alkaline  waters.  Bee  Mimbbal 
Watebs. 

EZAOBBBATIOIT  {exacerho,  I  aggra- 
vate).— Increase  in  the  severity  of  tiie  symp- 
toms of  a  disease.  See  Disease,  Duration  ofl 

EXAITTHBHA ;  EXAITTHE- 
MATA  out;  and  avBia,  I  blossom). 
Stnoh.  :  Fr.  Ezamthime ;  Oer.  AuMohlag. 

Definition. — A  rash  or  eruption  on  the 
skin  attending  a  specific  fever.  The  specific 
fevers  attended  by  rash.  This  term,  once  de- 
noting any  cutaneous  wuption,  is  now  re- 
stricted to  the  eruptive  fiaven  called  the  ex- 
tmthemata.  The  febrile  rashes  or  exanthema 
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of  local  or  individual  ori^^  —  urticaria, 
er^hema,  and  roseola — are  not  included 
with  the  true  exanthemata,  which  are  acute 
specific  infectious  diaeases,  namely,  Typhus, 
Variola,  Varicella,  Morbilli,  Bubella,  Dengue, 
Scarlet  Fever,  Typhoid  or  Enteric  Fever, 
and  perhaps  Erysipelas.  As  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  these  diseases  will  be  discussed  under 
their  several  heads,  it  is  only  necessary  fur- 
ther to  notice  certain  less  demied  and  regular 
eruptions  associated  with  fever. 

All  the  exanthemata  are  attended  with 
fever  and  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic 
f^ands.  GonTul^cou  in  children  ma;  occur 
with  the  first  fever ;  in  some  of  the  dieeawea 
before  the  rash  appears. 

Tffphtti. — The  mulberry  rash  appears  sud- 
denly on  the  fourth  and  fifth  days  of  illness 
as  a  dull  red  mottling  of  irregular,  persis- 
tent, non-elevated  spots ;  the  tever  is  high  at 
the  commencement,  and  continues  to  be  so 
after  the  rash  is  fully  developed. 

Typhoid. — In  typhoid  or  enteric  fever  the 
small,  raised  rose-spots  do  not  appear  till  the 
second  week  of  fever;  sparsely  scattered  on 
the  trnnk,  they  &de  on  pressure,  disappearing 
in  three  or  four  days,  while  new  spots  arise. 

Smallpox. — Marked  fever  of  sudden  in- 
gress occurs  two  days  before  the  raised  emp- 
tion.  Sometimes  a  rose-rash  first  appears, 
but  ttie  severe  symptoms  begin  ft  fiiU  day 
before  this,  and  not  more  than  two  days 
before  the  characteristie  spots.  The  cervical 
elands  are  enlarged. 

VariceUet. — The  eruption  begins  on  the 
first  day  of  illness,  with  slight  fever,  increas- 
ing as  fresh  spots  appear.  The  fever  may  be 
high  and  come  on  suddenly,  but  enlarged 
cervical  glands  and  spots  somewhere  are 
always  to  be  found  at  the  same  time. 

Meaalet. — Three  days  of  fever  and  catarrh, 
with  palpable  enlargement  of  the  cervical 
glands,  precede  the  rash;  there  is  then  sud- 
den increase  of  fever,  subsiding  while  the 
rash  is  at  its  height. 

BvheUa;  Buheola  tine  eatarrho. — The 
rash  appears  within  a  few  hours  of  the  first 
fieeling  of  illness,  which  is  slight  and  soon 
over.  The  rash  is  at  first  spotted  rathu 
than  finely  diffused.  By  the  tune  it  is  fully 
out  the  fever  has  subsided,  but  the  enlarged 
cervical  glands  which  marked  the  ingress 
always  remain  to  indicate  a  specific  disease. 
Fine  desquamation  rarely  follows,  and  there 
is  no  albuminuria.  Kubella  spreads  by  direct 
infection,  the  incubation  being  from  two  to 
throe  weeks.  This  long  period  of  incubation 
causes  the  source  of  infection  to  be  often 
overlooked,  and  even  the  possibility  of  it  to 
be  denied.  When  carried  to  a  femily  or  school 
either  an  tmnecessar^r  alarm  of  measles  is 
raised ;  or  contagion  is  denied,  and  the  next 
sufferers  are  sud  to  have  a  rose-zaah  from 
heat,  or  from  irritation  of  the  stomach. 

Dengv/B.  —  "Widely  spread  in  Afiica,  the 
wanner  parts  of  America,  and  both  the  Indies, 


dengue  may  possibly  be  limited  to  hot  eli* 
mates ;  itspresence  with  us  is  as  yet  undeter- 
mined. The  rash  is  at  first  discrete,  like  that 
of  measles,  but  follows  soon  after  infection ; 
and  the  disease  in  its  general  course  is  allied 
to  infiuenza. 

Scarlet  Fever. — The  finely  diffdsed  redness 
is  found  on  the  skin  and  in  the  mouth  and 
throat  often  within  a  few  hours  of  the  sudden 
ingress  of  fever.  The  fever  increases  with  the 
development  of  the  rash,  both  persisting  for 
several  days.  Often  the  throat  is  first  com- 
plained of ;  the  glands  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw 
are  full  and  tender;  the  tongue  presents 
inmninent  red  mnlls^  projecting  through 
the  white  fax.  The  skin  is  not  swollen  as 
in  erysip^B,  nor  the  redness  so  circum- 
scribed ;  the  throat  also  is  redder ;  the  cervical 
glands  are  enlarged  in  both.  Suigical  scar, 
latina  is  often  declared  three  or  four  days 
after  operations;  the  rash  of  septiegmia  at 
a  later  period. 

Epidemic  Roteola. — This  is  a  name  for 
rdtheln ;  also  for  a  rash  having  such  relation 
to  scarlet  fever  as  rubella  to  measles,  but  with 
slender  claim  to  autonomy.  Mild  cases  of 
scarlet  fever  often  begin  with  a  finely  diffused 
redness  shortly  after  some  feeling  of  feintness 
or  giddiness,  and  an  incubation  of  fixun  three 
days  to  a  week ;  sometimes  albuminuria  occurs 
as  an  early  symptom.  The  finely  diffused  rash, 
enlai^ed  cervical g}ands,and  slight  sore-throat, 
even  with  very  little  elevation  oi  temperature, 
raise  the  snroioion  of  scarlet  fbrer;  shou^ 
albuminuria  fellow,  or  any  shreddy  desqua- 
mation of  the  hands  and  feet,  no  uncertamty 
remains.  Scarlet  fever  so  modified  often 
spreads  and  gives  rise  to  the  severer  forms  of 
the  disease,  when  it  has  been  called  only  rose- 
rash  or  roseola ;  the  use  of  these  terms  with- 
out a  distinctive  qualification  always  leaves 
a  doubt  as  to  the  completeness  and  safety  of 
the  diagnosis. 

ErythemcL. — Erythema  comes  nearest  to 
these  cases  in  appearance — so  near  as  often 
to  be  spoken  of  as  rec\UTent  scarlet  fever  or 
erysipelas,  but  there  is  no  enlargement  of  the 
cervical  frauds  in  erythema,  and  so  little 
fever  that  the  temperature  of  tiie  reddened 
skin  is  barely  elevated  above  the  normal. 
Since  Fuller's  Exanthenuttologia  this  kind 
of  flush  passes  under  different  names  of 
roseola,  according  to  the  variations  in  shape 
of  the  red  patches,  or  the  seasons  of  the  year 
at  which  they  occur. 

Erythema  nodosum. — This  disease  is  often 
preceded  by  slight  fever  for  a  day  or  two, 
which  may  reach  102°  F.,  but  subsides  as  tiie 
red  swellings  appear.  Locally  there  is  littie 
or  no  elevation  of  temperatiu^,  even  when 
the  tender  part  feels  hot. 

Exanthematottt  RoBcola. — This  affection, 
occurring  in  the  course  of  other  specific  dis. 
eases,  is  distinguished  from  the  roseola  wldch 
depends  on  nerve-irritaticHi,  such  as  that  from 
acrid  ingesta,  by  the  presence  either  of  high 
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fever,  or  of  glandular  enlargement,  or  of  both, 
as  when  it  precedes  the  true  Tariolous  erup- 
tion. During  enteric  fever  this  form  of  roaeola 
may  occur  quite  independently  of  the  special 
lenticular  rose-npots. 

An  emption  of  this  kind  is  not  infreqoent 
in  the  early  stages  of  diphtheria,  smnetimes  as 
a  di£5ued  rash  limited  to  certain  parts  of  the 
chest  and  body,  or  as  discrete  spots  on  the 
limbs  and  Imck  of  the  hands  and  feet.  In- 
fluenu,  and  some  Ibrms  of  catarrh,  winter 
'colds,*  or  summer  diarrhcea  as  noticed  by 
Batraian,  may  preset  various  kinds  of  roseola 
on  the  back,  uioulders,  and  ohest ;  the  cer< 
vical  glands  are  perceptibly  enlarged,  though 
there  may  be  little  fever.  In  these  cases  it 
is  not  the  roseola,  but  the  specific  disease  on 
which  it  depends,  that  might,  without  pre- 
cautions, be  communicated  to  others. 

SyphiUiie  Hoseola.  —  A.  special  roseola 
marltB  the  seoondai?  stage  of  syphilis;  in  ap- 
pearance it  resemuee  the  rash  of  measlra. 
DO  does  the  roweola  a&  ingettit  when  produced 
hy  cnbebs,  bat  tiiis  Tub  neither  fever  nor 
^^ndular  enlargement. 

The  absence  of  £sver  ieom  the  roseola  after 
vaeoination  refers  this  form  of  eruption,  like 
that  occurring  from  dentition,  to  class  of 
rashes  from  nerve-irritation.  Vaccinia  is 
itself  an  exanthem  in  the  wider  definition  of 
the  t^m,  reproduced  after  a  definite  period 
of  incubation  by  inoculating  a  special  con- 
tagium.  Wanting  this  character,  the  different 
fonus  of  herpes  are  excluded,  unless  resulting 
from  a  general  febrile  disturbance ;  though 
inoeulable,  ecthyma  and  impetigo  are  local 
■ffiBetioiiB  not  belonging  to  the  exanthemata. 

William  Bqitibe. 

EXOITAITTS  (excito,  I  excite). —It 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  give  any  special 
eonuderation  to  this  therapeutical  class,  as 
all  that  may  be  said  on  the  subject  ranges  it- 
self with  greater  propriety  under  the  heading 
SnxDUHTS.  Stimmation  is,  in  fikct,  a  de- 
gree of  raeitement ;  and  it  is  only  when  its 
e£EBet8  are  more  vigorously  pushed,  that  we 
obtain  that  inebriation  or  ezhiliuration  which 
is  so  commonly  observed  to  follow  the  use  of 
alcohol,  ether,  and  the  aneesthetie  vapours. 
8m  SmfuuKTS. 

BOBEBT  FjLBQVHABSOK. 

EXCITING  OAUBEB.—See  Diseasb, 
Causes  ot 

EXOITO-MOTOB  DISOBDEBS^ 
&0  Bevuz  D18OBDIB8. 

EXOOBXATIOI!9'(«x,from;  andcortum, 
the  skin). — The  superficial  destruction  of  a 
ptfftion  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane. 

EZEBCISE.  —  DRFmnoH.  —  In  its 
widest  and  most  correct  signification,  exercise 
is  the  setting  in  motion  any  active  body ;  and 
when  the  term  is  used  in  a  physiolc^cal 
eoniieetiont  it  may  refer  to  the  fimetioiial 


activity  of  any  of  the  organs,  whether 
muscular,  nervous,  nutritive,  secretory,  or 
reproductive.  In  this  very  comprehensive 
sense,  the  subject  of  exercise  includes  a  large 
portion  both  of  hjfgiene  and  of  therapenties. 
The  popular  signification  of  exercise  is,  how- 
ever, much  more  limited  than  the  [receding, 
having  refisrenoe  oi^y  to  the  muscles  direcUy, 
uid  to  the  parts  called  into  play  throo^  the 
same — especially  the  circulatory  and  respira- 
tory systems. 

Whether  in  its  wider  or  in  its  narrower 
sense,  exercise  has  several  im^rtant  rela- 
tions to  Medicine.  1.  It  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  ofhealth  {see  Pebsonal  Health)  . 
2.  It  has  to  be  regarded  as  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  the  causation  of  disease  {tee 
DiSBASB,  Causes  of).  8.  Exercise  is  a  moat 
rational  and  successful  means  of  treatment 
in  certain  disorders  and  diseases  (see  Movb- 
MSNT,  Therapentical  Uses  ofj.  4.  Exercise 
is  oftm  abused;  uid  excessive  indulgence 
in  some  forms  of  it  gives  rise  to  serious  eon> 
sequences.  Hie  jmresent  article  will  be  de- 
voted to  tiie  consideration  of  exercise  in  the 
last-named  aspect  only ;  and  the  sulgect  will 
be  discussed  according  to  the  more  limited 
and  popular  definition  of  the  term. 

Abiue  of  Exeroiae. — From  the  mo- 
ment an  infant  is  bom  until  the  end  of  life, 
exercise,  duly  a^^rtioned  to  rest,  is  the  nor- 
mal state  of  existence ;  and  whilst  continued 
overstrain  of  any  portion  of  the  human  ma- 
chine is  the  forenmner  of  disease,  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  equally,  if  not  more  so,  that 
want  of  exercise  which  induces  wasting  and 
degeneration. 

PBiNCiPLB8.~The  late  Dr.  Farkes,  in  his 
Praetieal  Hygiene,  has  given  a  very  com- 
plete statement  of  the  results  of  the  inves- 
tuations  of  himself  and  others  on  the  changes 
effected  hy  the  stimulus  of  muscular  exercise 
on  the  vazious  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body, 
from  which  he  has  drawn  the  following  con- 
clusions : — 

*  The  main  efifect  of  exncise  is  to  increase 
the  oxidation  of  carbon,  perhaps  also  of  hy- 
drogen. It  also  eliminates  water  from  the 
body,  and  this  action  continues— as  seen  from 
Fettenkofer  and  Voit's  experiments  —  for 
some  time ;  after  exercise  the  body  is  there- 
fore poorer  in  water,  especially  of  the  blood ; 
it  increases  the  rapidity  of  circulation  eveij- 
where,  as  well  as  the  pressure  on  the  vessels, 
and  therefore  it  causes  in  all  organs  a  more 
rapid  outflow  of  plasma  and  a  more  active 
abeoiption — m  other  words,  a  quicker  re- 
newal. 

'  In  this  way,  also,  it  removes  the  |»odnct 
of  their  action  which  accumulates  in  organs ; 
and  restores  the  power  of  action  to  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  body.  It  increases  the  out- 
flow of  waimth  from  the  body  by  increasing 
perspiration.  It  therefore  strengthens  all 
parts.  It  must  be  combined  with  increaned 
supply  both  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  (the 
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latter  poBsibly  in  the  form  of  &t),  otherwise 
the  aDBOTption  of  oxygen,  the  molecular 
ohanges  in  the  nitzogenons  tissues,  and  the 
elimination  of  carbon,  will  be  checked.  There 
must  also  be  an  increased  supply  of  salts, 
certainly  of  chloride  of  eodinm,  probably  of 
potassium  phosphate  and  chloride.  There 
most  be  proper  intervals  of  rest,  or  the  store 
of  oxygen,  and  of  the  material  in  the  mus- 
cles which  is  to  be  metamorphosed  during 
contraction,  cannot  take  place.  The  integrity 
and  perfect  freedom  of  action  both  of  the 
heart  and  lungs  is  essential,  otherwise  neither 
absorption  of  oxygen,  nor  eUminatiiHi  of  car- 
bon, can  go  on,  nor  can  the  neeeeaary  inereaeed 
■nj^y  m  blood  be  conveyed  to  the  acting 
muscles  without  ii\jnry.* 

The  proper  amount  of  exercise  requisite 
for  health  is  difficult  to  determine,  in  conse- 
quenee  of  the  varied  constitutions  of  indi- 
viduals. It  may,  however,  be  acoqtted  that 
whilst  in  youth  the  great  spirit  of  emulation 
tends  to  an  overstrain  of  mind  or  body,  so, 
as  life  advances,  one  or  other  or  both  are 
liable  to  be  allowed  to  pass  into  a  state  of 
unhealthy  inactivity. 

Since  the  more  general  practice  of  gym- 
nastics in  this  country,  and  the  stimulus 
that  has  been  given  to  aqnatto  exercises  hy 
our  University  competitionB,  great  attention 
has  been  drawn  (o  the  eSect  of  bodily  exer- 
cise on  health,  and  more  especially  with 
regard  to  the  heart  and  longs,  these  being 
the  organs  upon  which  its  influence  is  most 
immediately  exerted. 

Prolonged  and  Eweeanoe  Exercise. — Of 
all  exercises,  rowing  is  the  one  which  is 
generally  accepted  as  the  best  variety  to 
select,  if  we  are  to  endeavour  by  a  consider- 
ation of  its  influence  upon  those  who  prac- 
tise it  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  efiect  of  a 
continuous  strain  on  the  circulation  and  re- 
spiration; yet  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
trustworthy  evidence  on  such  a  subject  is 
extireme.  Dr.  Morgan,  in  his  Unwereity 
Oara,  by  collecting  the  various  experiences 
of  nearly  all  the  men  who  rowed  in  the  Uni* 
versity  races  finnn  1629  to  1669,  has  obtained 
about  the  most  accurate  testimony  available 
in  regard  to  one  aspect  of  the  subject.  These 
men  are  unanimous  in  their  beUef  that  they 
experienced  no  injury  from  the  great  strain 
they  underwent  in  their  youth.  But  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  they  were  the  picked 
athletes  of  their  colleges,  men  with  large 
frames  and  full  chests,  typical  specimens  of 
health,  capable  of  undergomg  very  prolonged 
exertion  with  but  passing  fatigue,  and  to 
whom  no  permanent  injury  could  be  antici- 
pated, after  carefiil  training,  from  an  excep- 
tional displ^r  of  strength.  Such  evidence 
affords  no  olae  to  the  eflfoct  of  the  strain  im- 
posed on  Uie  heart  b;jr  the  two  hundred  or 
more  of  each  University,  who  annually  use 
the  utmost  exertion  to  bdong  to  the  chosen 
few,  and  many  of  whom,  nngoided  in  their 


violent  efEbrts  to  achieve  success,  have  in 
after-life  to  pay  the  penalty  of  allowing  mere 
feeling  or  the  spirit  of  emulation  to  ovenrnle 
their  reason. 

Exereite  under  Vrvnatural  OondiUoiu. — 
But  it  is  not  only  the  case  that  exercise  which 
is  excessive  or  too  prolonged  proves  highly 
deleterious ;  even  a  moderate  amount  of  ex- 
ercise under  unnatural  conditions  may  prove 
equally  harmfuL  Thus  the  young  soldier  of 
light  frame,  with  irritable  palpitating  heart, 
who  has  broken  down  in  his  preliminary 
training,  is  a  marked  and  good  example 
the  early  injurious  effoot  of  overstrun  of  the 
heart,  under  the  impediment  earned  by  tight 
clothing  uid  accoutrements  to  the  free  ex- 
pansion of  his  chest.  When  at  rest  he  feels 
perfectly  well,  and  has  little  or  no  sensation 
of  throbbing  in  his  chest  So  soon,  however, 
as  he  puts  on  his  tunic  and  accoutrements, 
and  begins  his  drill,  throbbing  occurs  with 
more  or  less  violence,  accompanied  with  a 
feeling  of  oppression,  and  with  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  this  being  followed  by  a  sen- 
sation of  fiuntness,  sickness,  or  dizziness,  he 
has  to  &11  out  of  the  ranks.  At  first  the  con- 
dition of  the  heart  ia  onepurely  of  functional 
disturbance,  which,  though  rendering  him 
unfit  &a  the  duties  of  a  soldier,  does  not  in- 
terfere with  his  gaining  his  livelihood  as  * 
civilian. 

This  functional  derangement  of  the  heart, 

which  is  readily  shown  by  the  dicrotism  in 
the  sphygmographic  tracing  of  the  radial 
pulse  when  auscultation  can  detect  little  or 
no  change  in  the  heart-sounds,  is  frequently 
found  in  those  youths  of  delicate  frame  in 
our  schools  and  colleges,  who,  'breaking 
down '  in  attempting  feats  of  strength  or  in 
the  preliminary  training,  experience  no  ill- 
efiTects  in  the  ordinary  avocations  of  after-life 
from  that  overstrain  of  heart  which,  if  neg- 
lected, would  be  apt  to  lead  to  graver  forma 
of  heart-disease. 

Whether  it  be  by  sudden  or  prolonged 
violent  exertion,  by  rowing,  or  b^  running, 
or  by  the  many  other  severe  exercises  of  the 
body  entailed  by  labour  or  pleasure,  there  can 
be  no  don^t  that  the  heart  and  lun^  have  at 
times  an  inordinate  amount  of  eti^n  finced 
uptm  them,  which,  in  a  state  of  healtii,  ov 
under  favourable  circumstances,  they  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  bear  with  no  more 
injury  than  temporary  distress,  and  that  this 
capability  to  bear  strain  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  careful  training. 

It  is  customary  for  the  healthy  boy,  how- 
ever, owing  to  the  character  of  his  amuse- 
ments, always  to  be  in  training,  so  fer  as  his 
body  is  concerned,  and  with  very  little  super- 
vision he  on^t  to  suffer  no  harm  from  sudden 
and  exceptiraal  strains.  But  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent with  men  who  have  setUed  down  into 
the  nat  buaaness  of  life,  who,  during  their 
nominal  periods  of  rest  from  their  daily 
labours,  undertake  violent  exerciaea  without 
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any  prelimiiury  trumng,  and  thns  throw  snoh 
an  muxpeeted  etrain  on  tiie  heart  and  ^reat 
blood-TeBsela,  that  inetead  of  mere  fdnetional 
distnrbanee,  an  in  early  lifs,  they  sow  the 
seeds  of  organic  disease.  Sucb  being  the 
case,  how  mnch  more  injurious  must  sndden 
overstrain  be  to  a  heart  already  weakened 
by  disease  ?  There  is  often  found  amongst 
men  a  great  aversion  to  having  their  hearts 
examined,  and  when  disease  is  Recovered  it 
is  sometimes  cdnsidered  of  questionable  ad- 
vantage to  inform  the  sofEerer  of  his  oon- 
dA>n ;  bat  this  is  a  mistake,  fov  from  want 
of  knowledge  of  his  state  he  may,  by  nn- 
neoeBsary  strain,  raiudly  agfpravate  i^  and 
thus  shorten  a  Hfe  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  mnch  prolonged. 

TIm  purport  of  these  observations  is  thns 
to  point  out  that :  Pirst,  whereas  exercise  is 
necessary  to  preserve  our  bodies  in  a  proper 
state  of  healUiy  activity,  its  tendency,  when 
carried  to  extremes,  is  to  set  np  organic 
lesions.  Secondly,  that  as  in  some  athletic 
competitions  a  very  great  strain  is  thrown 
upon  the  thoracic  organs,  it  is  essential  that 
no  boys  of  delicate  frame  should  be  allowed 
to  take  part  in  them,  or  in  the  preliminary 
training,  excepting  under  careful  medical 
snpervisicoi.  And,  thirdly,  that  in  manhood 
no  Tiolent  competition  shotdd  be  undertaken, 
wlueh  woold  throw  a  great  strain  upon  the 
tfaoraeio  orgKos,  wi&oat  their  being  pre< 
viooaly  exandned  andpronomioed  sonnd,  nor 
until  Hieir  fhU  pow«n  nave  bera  brought  into 
pl^  by  earefttl  preliminary  training. 

A.  B.  B.  Mtebs. 

EjlFOIiIATIOK  (ex,  firom ;  and  folium, 
a  leaf).— The  separation  of  a  portion  of  dead 
bone  or  cartilage  from  the  living  tissue,  in 
the  form  of  layers  (see  Bone,  Diseases  of). 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  separation  of 
a  fidse  membrane,  which  has  been  mistaken 
for  the  whole  mucous  lining  of  the  bladder  or 
vtenu.  iSw  Bladobb,  Diseases  of. 

XZHA.UBTIOK  (at,  from ;  and  Aouno, 
Z  draw  out). 

IterainoH. — Exhaustion  Is  a  phenomenon 
which  all  ixritabte  tissues  can  be  made  to 
manifest,  and  consists  in  a  failure  to  respond 
to  stimnlation.  Exhaustion  of  muscle  and 
nerve  is  brou^t  about  by  excessive,  quickly 
repeated,  or  continuous  stimulation.  It  is 
favoured  by  cutting  ofi^  or  by  an  alteration 
in  the  quality  of,  the  blood-supply ;  by  pre- 
vious insufficient  exercise  of  function;  by 
exposure  to  extrones  of  temperature ;  by  an 
insufficient  supply  of  oxygen ;  by  an  excessive 
supply  of  carbonic  acid ;  and  by  exposure  to 
certain  toxio  agents.  These  facts,  which 
have  been  established  by  phydological  ex- 
periments, are  Ailly  borne  out  by  clinical 
•XMrifmce. 

Exhaustion  may  be  general  or  loeaL 

1.  Oeneral  uhaiuition.— Oeneral  ex* 
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haustion  is  brought  aboni  1^  over-wco'k, 
whether  physical  or  mental,  and  especially 
by  unremitting  and  monotonous  duties  which 
keep  the  same  paths  of  action  in  a  state  of 
constant  activity.  It  is  not  often,  if  ever, 
that  any  permanent  harm  is  produced  in  a 
healthy  man  by  mere  physical  labour,  how- 
ever great ;  but  excessive  mental  labour, 
CBpeoially  if  it  be  monotonous,  is  certainly 
capable  of  permanently  damaging  the  ner- 
vous tissues.  When  in  addition  to  hard 
mental  work,  which  Is  performed  voluntarily, 
some  constant  stimalas,  which  cannot  be 
arrested,  unceasingly  works  apon  the  brain, 
exhaustion  qnieldy  results;  as  when,  for 
example,  a  man  who  is  harassed  by  trying 
to  earn  sufficient  for  his  family  meets  with 
some  shock  to  his  nervons  system  (such  as  a 
railway  accident,  the  sudden  death  of  a  dear 
relative,  or  a  severe  money  loss)  which  haunts 
him  like  a  spectre  day  and  night,  robs  him 
of  his  rest,  and  deprives  him  of  his  appetite. 
General  exhaustion  is  favoured  by  all  con- 
ditions which  give  rise  to  ameniia  or  firalty 
nutrition,  such  as  heemorrhage,  prolonged 
p^exia,  inadequate  diet,  persistent  morbid 
discharges,  or  venereal  excess ;  by  the  reten- 
tion in  the  tissues  of  the  products  of  their 
activity,  which  is  fitvoured  by  working  in  a 
foul  atmosphere,  or  by  derangement  of  the 
excVeting  functions;  by  exposure  to  extremes 
of  temperature ;  and  by  a  invTioua  condition 
of  excessive  slotiifulneBS.  General  exhaustion 
may  occasionally  be  suddenly  induced  by 
physical  causes,  such  as  a  severe  iojury 
(c(ulapse  from  shock),  or  psychical  causes, 
snch  as  fright. 

Syuptoms. — The  symptoms  of  general  ex- 
haustion are :  1.  Loss  of  sleeping  power, 
persistent  dreaming,  talking  in  the  sleep,  and 
somnambulism.  The  patient  may  wake  m  the 
morning  feeling  totally  nnrefreshed.  %  In- 
capacity for  work,  and  inability  to  seriously 
apply  uie  mind.to  one  subject  for  any  length, 
oftime.  B.  Headache,  and  a  feeling  of  oppres- 
sion in  the  head.  4.  lianguor  and  general 
lassitude.  6.  A  rapid  feeble  tnilse.  6.  An 
anxioos  expresrion  of  face ;  ana  (as  stated  by 
Dr.  George  Johnson)  a  contracted  and  slug- 
gish pnpil.  In  addition  to  these  we  may  get 
tremor,  delirium,  hypochondriasis,  hysteria, 
epilepsy,  chorea,  mania,  and  general  para- 
lysis. Two  instances  have  come  within  the 
writer's  knowledge  of  transient  hennplegio 
Bym|)toms  having  been  induced  by  excessive 
apphcation  to  literary  work.  The  digestion 
is  often  deranged,  and  ftmctional  disturbance 
of  the  heart  is  common.  Occasionally  the 
urine  is  altered  in  quality,  and  may  contain 
alkaline  phosphates  or  sugar.  More  rarely  it 
manifests  exoesuve  acidity. 

2.  lAoal  BsiJbLaiistion.— Local  exhanB< 
tion  is  the  result  of  excessive  local  stimn- 
lation, and  it  is  particularly  liable  to  occur  as 
a  OTominent  symptom  in  patients  who  are 
muring  fiwm  general  exhaustion.  The  loss 
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of  power  in  the  rectum  which  resoltci  from 
the  excessive  use  of  purgatives ;  the  fEulare 
of  the  uterus  in  cases  of  protracted  labour ; 
and  the  iailure  of  the  voluntary  muscles 
which  occurs  in  those  professional  ailments 
of  which  *  writer's  cramp  '  is  the  ty|>e,  may 
be  taken  as  examples  of  local  exhaustion. 
^  Tbbathbht. — In  the  treatment  of  exhaus- 
tion the  main  indioations  are  to  lighten  (he 
labour,  and  obtain  rest.  In  eases  of  general 
e2haaB(ion  it  is  offcen  advisable  (o  adminiB(er 
uareotios,  sneh  as  opium,  chloral,  snlpfaoaal, 
or  ^mide  of  potassium ;  and  it  be  gene- 
rally found  that,  when  once  refreshing  sleep 
has  been  established,  the  more  aggravated 
symptcnns  will  subnde.  Fresh  air  and  a  good 
cUet  are  most  necessary.  Stimulants  must  be 
used  with  great  caution,  for  it  is  dearly  not 
derarable  to  goad  the  exhausted  organs  into 
farther  action,  although  it  may  be  necessary 
to  employ  stimulants  to  give  temporary 
power  while  the  faculty  of  sleeping  is  being 
re-established.  All  causes  of  anaemia  most 
be  removed.  When  recovery  is  established, 
the  patient  must  be  encouraged  to  relieve 
the  monotony  oi  his  life  by  mhim  pnrsoit 
which  should  be,  as  it  were,  the  complBmen( 
of  his  ordinary  occupation.  Thus  (he  head- 
woriier  should  endeavour  to  amuse  himself 
in  his  leisure  hours  by  gentle  ou(-door  exer- 
cise, by  music  or  painting,  or  by  practising 
some  handicraft.  i9«eDKBiLiTT;andFATrauK. 

G.  V.  PQOBE. 

EXOMFHAXiOS  (f^  out;  and  ofnAtAis, 
(he  navel).— -A  tenn  applied  (o  umbilical 
hernia.  See  Hbbmu. 

EXOFHTHAI.HIC  GOItRE  (ii, 
out;  6<p$a><.ft6s,  the  eye;  and  guttwr,  the 
throat). — Stnon.  :  Graves's  Disease :  Base- 
dow's Disease ;  Fr.  Maladie  de  Oravea ; 
Ooiire  exophihalmiquei  Ger.  Olotxaiugen- 
hrmpf',  Btuedow**eh0  Kraaikheit, 

DsnmnoN. — Enlargement  with  vascular 
tnr^seenoe  of  the  thyroid  gland,  accom- 
panied by  protrasion  of  the  eyebslls,  hreath- 
lessness,  palpitation,  tachycardia,  and  an- 
nmia. 

Etiology. — This  disense  is  comparatively 
rare  in  men.  It  occurs  most  frequently 
in  women  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
thirty,  but  is  met  with  amongst  older  persons. 
Patients  su£fering  from  it  often  belong  to  the 
BO-called  nervous  diathesis.  Its  occurrence 
is  often  preceded  by  menfitmal  disturbanoe 
and  aneemia.  Sometimes  no  exciting  cause 
can  be  discovered,  but  in  many  cases  it  comes 
on  after  violent  nervous  excitement,  some- 
times after  acute  disease. 

Stmptohs. — Before  exophthalmic  goitre 
makes  its  appearance,  alterations  in  temper 
are  frequently  observed,  the  patient  becom- 
ing irritable  and  depressed.  Functional  dis- 
turbances of  the  circulation  and  heart  occur 
at  frequent  intervals,  the  heart  palpitating, 


the  face  flushing,  and  a  sensation  of  fulness 
being  felt  in  the  head,  eyes,  and  throat.  The 
palpitation  increases,  the  eyes  become  promi- 
nent, and  a  visible  swelling  appears  in  con- 
nexibn  with  the  thyroid  gland.  The  eyes 
are  lustrous  and  projecting,  and  there  is 
frequently  a  slif^t  loss  of  co-ordinatum  be- 
tween their  movements  and  those  of  tiie 
eyelids,  so  that  when  the  eyes  are  quickly 
cast  down  (he  eyelids  follow  (hem  so  ^wly 
(hat  a  white  ring  of  aclerotio  m»y  be  no- 
ticed between  I2ie  iris  and  the  lower  margin 
of  the  upper  eyelid.  Usually  there  is  #> 
disturbance  of  vision.  The  exophthalmos 
is  moat  marked  during  emotional  excite- 
ment and  at  the  menstrual  period,  and  at 
these  times  the  patient  suffers  from  an  in- 
creased feeling  of  fulnms  in  the  eveballs. 
Sometimes  the  projection  of  the  eyeballs  is 
so  great  that  tiie  hds  do  not  perfectly  cover 
tiiem,  and  inflammation  and  ulceration  may 
consequentiy  occur.  The  thjroid  is  gener- 
ally unequaUj  enlarged.  Its  size  varies  from 
time  to  time,  increasing,  like  the  protrusion 
of  the  eyeballs,  with  emotion.  It  is  soft  and 
elastic,  and  pulsates,  so  that  it  has  sometimes 
been  mistaken  for  aneurysm.  The  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart  is  generally  noticea  befora 
either  the  en^hthsmos  or  enlargement  of 
tiie  tlrirroid,  and  ia  (he  first  symptom  to  at- 
tract the  patient's  attention.  It  ia  increased 
by  emotion  or  exertion;  and  the  violent 
oudtao  action  frBquently  produces  a  pnoni- 
nence  of  the  precordial  region.  The  cardiac 
pulsations  are  rapid,  and  sometimes  irre- 
gular. The  cardiac  sounds  are  loud;  and 
a  soft,  systolic  bellows-murmur  is  frequently 
audible  at  the  base,  and  in  the  large  arteries. 
The  carotids  are  sometimes,  but  not  always, 
dilated.  The  circulation  appears  to  be  rapid, 
the  veins  filling  quickly  when  emptied,  and 
pulsation  being  felt  even  in  sms^  urterim. 
The  temperature  is  frequentiy  high.  There  ia 
a  feeling  of  general  debility.  The  digestion  is 
sometimes  normal,  at  other  times  (he 
tite  is  diminished  or  oaprioioas,and  diarnuB* 
may  occur.  Theswellingoftheneckmaygive 
rise  to  afeeling  of  difficulty  ofbreathing;  and 
the  voice  sometimes  becomes  altered  and 
hoarse,  or  may  be  lost  entirely.  The  course  of 
the  disease  varies  considerably :  it  may  some- 
times go  on  increasing  for  several  months, 
then  it  becomes  stationary  for  one  or  two 
years,  and  aftermurds  begins  to  decline.  The 
temper  improves,  the  appetite  increases,  and 
menstruation  frequently  is  re-established. 
The  palpitation,  enlargement  of  the  thyroid, 
and  prominence  of  tlw  eyes  gradually  dimi- 
nish, idthough  they  rarely  disappear  com- 
^etely.  Death  ma^ooenr  from  mterenrrent 
disease,  from  OTgauo  ^^M-Hia^  lesions,  from 
uncontrollable  diarrhoea,  or  from  gradual 
wasting.  Danger  is  abo  said  to  arise  from 
pressure  on  the  trachea  by  the  enlarged 
thyroid. 

Patholoqt.— The  protnuicuk  of  the  ^w- 
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bcJlB  ia  dne  either  to  dilatation  of  the  veisels 

in  the  orbit,  or  to  contraction  of  the  involan- 
tary  moscoW  fibres  in  the  orbital  membrane 
which  covers  the  Bpheno-maziUaryfiMmre,  or 
poBsibly  to  both  causes  combined.  The  en- 
largement of  the  thyroid  is  due  to  dilatation 
of  uie  vessds  oftheglond.  After  the  disease 
has  lasted  some  time,  increased  formation  of 
tissue  in  the  thyroid  gland  may  occor.  Pal- 

Eitation  of  the  heart  is  probably  due  to  stimu- 
ition  of  the  accelerating  cardiac  nerves ;  and 
this,  as  well  as  the  alteration  in  the  nerves  of 
the  orbit  and  thyroid,  has  been  ascribed  to 
disease  of  the  lower  cervical  sympathetic 
gani^ia.  in  which  increased  connective  tissoe 
and  dimination  of  ganglionic  cells  have  been 
obsOTved. 

DuoiroHm. — ^When  the  three  leading  symp- 
toms are  present,  it  is  impossible  to  confound 
ezophthalmio  goitre  with  any  other  disease. 
The  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  is  distin- 
gniflhed  in  this  disease  from  that  of  cystic 
g(dtre  by  its  greater  elasticity,  by  its  paroxys- 
mal enlai^ement,  and  by  its  pulsation.  The 
exophthalmos  is  distinguished  from  that  due 
to  disease  of  the  orbit  or  cranium  by  being 
equal  in  both  eyes,  and  by  the  absence  of 
squint.  It  is  distinguished  from  prominence 
due  to  cardiac  disease  by  the  lustrous  u)pear- 
anoe  of  the  eye;  &am  hydrophthalmia  by  the 
natural  condition  of  Hho  pupil ;  and  from  the 
prmninenoe  which  may  occur  in  myopia  by 
the  vision  being  natural,  and  by  the  paroxys- 
mal increase  «  the  prominence  in  exoph- 
thalmic goitre. 

PaooNOSis. — This  must  be  guarded,  the 
diseaM  not  being  very  amenable  to  treatment, 
and  very  rarely  disappearing  altogether,  al- 
though after  continuing  for  some  years  it 
may  gradually  ircmrove. 

T&EATHENT. — llie  treatment  of  exophthal- 
mic goitre  chiefly  consists  in  securing  fresh 
air,  gentle  exercise,  the  avoidance  of  the  least 
fittigne  or  emotional  disturbance,  and  cfureful 
diet.  Iron  ia  sometimes  usefiil,  the  milder 
forms,  such  as  the  tartarated  iron  or  citrate 
of  iron  and  ammonia,  being  pre&rable  to  the 
more  powerful  preiwrations.  The  writer  be* 
lieves  he  has  seen  much  improvement  from 
•aeehanted  solntion  of  lime.  Quinine,  alone 
or  in  combination  with  digitalis — and  perhaps 
with  belladonna — often  produces  good  results. 
Digitalis  and  strophantbus  are  ocoamonally, 
bnt  not  always,  usefuL  Aloes  and  myrrh 
may  he  employed  to  keep  the  bowels  open. 
Galvanism  to  the  neck  has  sometimes  been 
productive  of  benefit,  one  pole  being  placed 
on  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  the  other  along 
the  sides  of  the  thyroid  tnmour.  When  the 
eyeballs  are  so  prominent  as  to  become  liable 
to  inflammation  and  ulceration,  care  must  be 
taken,  by  means  of  a  shade,  to  protect  them 
from  irritation ;  and  if  this  should  prove  tin- 
arailing,  the  inflammation  must  be  treated 
by  appropriate  remedies. 

T.  liiUDXB  BBUjrroir. 


SX08T0SIS  (ff£,  ODt  of;  and  ivrtop,  * 
bone). — A.  IxKiy  ont^wth  from  any  part  of 
the  uteleton.  See  Bohe»  Diseases  of. 

EZPSCTANT  ATTEWTIOW.— An 
important  mental  state.   Bee  Mbsmebism. 

EZFECTOBANTS  («x,oatof;  andpec' 
tut,  the  chest). — Stkon.  :  Fr.  Expectoranta ; 
Qer.  Aueumrfabefordemde  Mittel. 

Definitiom. — Medicines  which  fitcilitate 
the  removal  of  searetions  from  the  ur-paa> 
sages. 

ENTMEUTioM^The  leading  expectorants 
are :— (A)  Ipecacuanha,  Antimony,  Apomor* 
phine,  and  Iodide  of  Potassium ;  Cmorides 
of  Potassinm,  Sodium,  and  Ammonium ;  and 
Inhalation  of  Steam.  (B)  Squill,  Senega, 
Benzoin,  Benzoic  Acid,  Benzoate  of  Ammo- 
nium; Myrrh,  Storax,  Balsam  of  Tola, 
Balsam  of  Peru,  Ammoniacnm,  Galbanum, 
Asafoetida,  Anise,  Fennel ;  Larch  Bark,  Tar, 
Terebene,  Copaiba;  Vapour  of  Chlorine, 
Iodine,  Ammonia.  Creasote,  and  Carbolic 
Acid.  (C)  Ammonia,  Carbonate  of  Ammo- 
nium, Strychnine,  Nuz  Vomica,  and  Bella- 
donna. 

AcTioNv— The  mode  of  action  of  expector* 
ants  is  not  well  understood,  and  any  explana- 
tion of  it  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge can  only  m  regarded  as  provisional. 
Bxpectcoants  may  be  divided  into  two 
elflPBoo — (1)  Those  which  modify  the  nature 
of  tiie  secretions  from  the  respiratory  pas- 
sages; and  ^)  those  which  modify  the  respi- 
ratory movements  by  which  the  secretions 
are  expelled.  In  considering  the  mode  of 
action  of  the  first  class  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  secretions  from  the  respiratory 
passages  depend,  like  many  other  secretions, 
on  two  factors,  the  direct  influence  of  the 
nervea  upon  the  secreting  structures,  and  the 
amount  of  blood  supplied  to  them.  Each  of 
these  two  factors  may  be  influenced  to  a  dif- 
ferent extent  by  various  drugs.  As  has  already 
been  said,  the  exact  action  of  each  cannot  be 
determined  at  present,  but  the  first  class  of 
ezpeotdants^  may  be  snbdivided  into  two 
divisions  which  are  distingiiuhed  in  the  ibre- 
going  enumeration  as  A  and  B.  The  division 
A  rather  diminish  thui  increase  the  activity 
of  the  circulation,  and  are  therefore  called 
aedative  e:q>ectorant8.  The  division  B  some- 
what increase  the  circulation,  and  are  called 
atimuleUing  expectorants.  Those  comprised 
under  C  atimulate  the  reapintory  centre  in 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  increase  the  re- 
spiratory movements. 

Uses. — Sedative  expectoranta  (class  A)  are 
useful  when  there  is  congestion  of  the  respira- 
tory passages,  with  very  scanty,  tough  expec- 
toration, as  in  commencing  bronchitis.  In 
such  circumstances,  when  dry  rhonchi  are 
heard  abundantly,  with  few  or  no  moist  zflles, 
the  patient  often  coughs  until  quite  exhausted, 
bringing  up  scarcely  anything;  The  adminis- 
tration of  sedative  expectorants  renders  the 
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woretioii  from  the  respiratoiy  paesaget  more 
fluid,  abmiduit,  ana  eaqr  to  expactraate. 
"Wlien  these  ei^eotoraats  do  not  sneceed  in 
ordinary  doses,  their  action  may  be  much  aa- 
Btsted  oy  the  administration  of  a  purgative, 
OTt  still  better,  by  giving  either  ipecaooanha 
or  tartar  emetic  in  such  a  large  dose  as  to 
produce  mekneBS  and  vomiting.  When  the 
distress  of  the  patient  is  great,  the  abatraction 
of  a  small  (Quantity  of  blood  by  cupping  or 
by  venesection  may  give  ^at  reliSil  The 
inhalation  of  steam  alone  is  also  beneficial, 
and  the  air  of  the  patient's  chamber  shoold 
be  kept  warm  and  moist. 

SttmaXeUing  expectorants  (class  B)  do 
more  harm  than  ^>od  when  administered  in 
the  eonditions  jost  desoribedf  bnt  are  bene- 
ficial when  tiie  aonte  symptoms  have  passed 
ofEl  When  this  is  the  case,  but  the  expec- 
toration is  toQgh  and  somewhat  scanty,  squill 
is  a  useful  expectorant ;  but  when  the  expec- 
toration is  abmidant,  benzoin,  balsams  or 
ammoniacnm  would  be  preferable.  In  chronic 
bronchitis,  inhalations  of  ammonia,  chlorine, 
iodine,  creasote,  carbolic  acid,  eucalyptus,  or 
^ine  oil  are  usefiiL  When  the  expectoration 
IB  fcBtid,  chlorine,  iodine,  and  carbolic  acid 
inhaiatiomi  are  beist. 

The  expectorants  which  act  on  the  reipi* 
ratory  movements  (class  C)  are  nsefnl  in 
cases  of  debility,  as  they  stimulate  the  respi- 
ratory nervoua  centre  in  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, as  well  as  assist  tiie  failing  circulation. 
They  may  be  adTaatsgeoiuly  combined  with 
Utimnlatmg  expectorants,  ench  as  squill  or 
benzoin,  aociming  to  the  n^nre  of  the 
secretion. 

T.  Lauder  Bbuhtok. 

BXFECTOKATIOir  (ex,  out  of;  and 
jpeebu;  the  chest).  ' 

Pefikitios. —  This  word,  which  strictly 
means  the  act  of  expelling  anything  from  the 
chest,  is  usually  applied  to  the  matter  so 
expelled,  which  is  also  called  cpwtem  or 
pMegm. 

Thb  Act  ov  Exfectobatioit. — ^The  smaller 
biEonohial  tubes  are  kept  fiiee  from  obstruction 
by  the  action  of  eiliatea  epithelium.  The  area 
of  the  smaller  tubes  being  greatra  than  that 
of  their  trunks,  the  air  passes  more  forcibly 
through  the  latter,  and  so  tends,  even  in 
natural  breathing,  to  earryspeedily  away  any 
aocnmnlated  secretion.  The  forcible  acts  of 
coughing  {tee  Couoh)  and  'hawking'  increase 
the  natund  force  and  fulness  of  the  expiratory 
eCEbrt,  and  clear  the  air-passages ;  the  repeated 
closure  of  the  glottis  in  coughing  increases 
still  further  the  expulsive  effect,  by  causing 
the  air  to  escape  m  sudden  jerks.  If  the 
glottis  cannot  (dose  in  consequence  of  laryn- 
geal disease,  the  act  of  expectoration  becomes 
painful  and  difficult.  Efforts  at  expectora* 
tion  are  also  laboured  and  futile  if  the  power 
to  take  a  deep  inspiration  is  lost  in  oonse- 
qttenoe  of  empny  sema-  or  muscular  weakness. 


EXFECTOBATION 

Inability  to  expectorate  is  often  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  death,  the  ^soffiMsatire  eatwtb' 
of  the  dying  being  another  name  for  aeemmi' 

lation  of  phlegm  which  the  patient  is  power- 
less to  remove.  By  teaching  the  patient 
'  how  to  expectorate,'  by  the  administrstioo 
of  a  timely  stimulant  at  a  quickly  acting 
emetic,  or  by  change  of  posture,  life  may  io 
snch  a  case  be  prolonged.  Should  the  snf- 
ferer  be  allowed  to  get  flurried,  the  breathiog 
becomes  more  and  more  shallow,  and  de3p 
inspiration  and  free  expectoration  are  impos- 
sible. If,  however,  the  patient  can  be  induced 
to  breathe  calmly  uid  deeply,  to  assume  a 
more  easy  posture,  and  to  sinillow  a  mixture  of 
ammonia  with  ether,  the  breathing  gradually 
becomes  less  shallow  and  rapid,  ur  enters  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  lung,  and  power  is  gained 
to  evacuate  the  aeeumnlated  secretion  {tee 
Stertos).  The  act  of  expectoration  is,  u 
a  rule,  most  ea^  in  that  posture  in  which 
respiration  is  most  free.  Sometimes  when 
the  secretion  comes  mainly  from  one  lung, 
the  aid  of  gravitation  may  be  called  in  to 
empty  the  oostmcted  tubes. 

Characters  and  Varieties. — Before  aus- 
oultation  was  practised,  diagnosis  was  often 
based  on  the  character  of  the  expectoration, 
unwarrantable  importance  having  been  at- 
tached to  the  distinction  between  pus  and 
mucus,  on  the  assomption  that  pus  was  dis- 
gnostio  of  phthisis.  At  the  nreseat  time  we 
are  apt  to  lose  muoh  nsafm  inibrmation  hj 
&IIing  into  the  opposite  error. 

In  health,  the  secretion  from  the  mneou 
membrane  of  the  air-tnbes  is  a  trannwrent, 
colourless,  slightly  Mutinous  liquid,  like  thin 
mucilage;  it  contains  mucin,  a  vaiying  quan- 
tity of  saUne  matter,  and  water. 

The  saline  matter  is  abnndant  in  the  trans- 
parent viscid  expectoration,  deficient  in  the 
opaque  and  less  tenacious  kind,  least  in  that 
which  is  actually  purulent. 

The  ordinary  mncous  secretion  is  increased 
in  quantity  and  viscidity  as  a  result  of  simple 
catarrhal  mflammation  of  the  bronchial  mem- 
brane. When  Iwonchitis  has  existed  for  some 
days,  a  dumge  occurs  in  the  character  of  the 
secretion ;  instead  of  being  tranqwrent  and 
viscid,  it  becomes  semi-transparent  and  then 
opaque,  the  colour  changing  to  a  yellow  or 
greenish  hue. 

The  spntum  becomes  frothy  from  the  ad- 
mixture of  air;^  and  rusty  or  prone-juice- 
coloured  if  the  inflammatory  action  extends 
to  the  ultimate  bronchial  ramifications,  and 
is  of  BO  intense  a  kind  as  to  allow  of  oozing 
firom  the  capillary  vessels. 

Fibrinous  moulds  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
or  chalky  masses  consisting  of  inspusated 
and  calcified  cheesy  matter,  ore  not  infre- 
quently expectorated. 

The  dark  ffrey  or  blackish  stain  often  seen 
in  expeetwation  may  be  derived  from  eaifaon 
in  the  atmosphere ;  or,  if  it  fade  on  thesdiU- 
tionctf  nitric  acid,  it  may  be  dne  to  polmo* 
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nary  pigment  fonned  nndsr  alight  irrita- 
tion. 

The  expectoration  may  afford  important 
aid  in  dia^oaia,  as  may  be  illuBtrated  by  the 
following  examples :  If  a  person  with  severe 
chest-oomplaint  coughs  frequently  and  spits 
only  frothy  salivary  fluid,  we  may  suspect 
plenrisy.  If  the  fluid  is  glairy,  like  white  of 
eggtWe  may  eiupeot  iHrowshibB.  If  it  has  ft 
rasty  tinge  and  resembles  thick  gam-water 
oolonred  with  Uood»  we  are  not  VSaily  to  enr 

Teoording  jmenmoma.  If  there  is  ft  sud- 
den gnsh  of  ftetid  pus  we  may  diagnose  ab< 
Bcess  in  the  lung  or  an  empyema. 

Purulent  expectoration  may  occur  in  bron< 
chitiB  as  well  as  in  phthisis ;  bat  if  long,  con* 
tinned,  and  unaccompanied  by  distinct  rhon- 
chns,  it  almost  always  comes  from  a  vomica. 
The  excessively  offensive  expectoration  of 
pulmonary  gangrene,  and  that  arising  from 
a  bronchiectatic  saccule,  are  diagnostic  of  the 
affections  from  which  they  spring. 

In  phthisis  the  sputum  is  at  first  salivary 
or  frouy,  the  result  of  irritation;  then  visooos, 
indicfttive  of  more  ocmfirmed  i^Eiaotion  of  the 
mocons  membrane ;  and  nibwgaBntly  dotted 
and  streaked  with  blood,  \mtish  opaqne 
spots,  giving  a  pearly  aspect  to  the  expecto- 
ration, next  appear;  these  enlarge,  become 
floecnlent  and  ultimately  nunmiular,  being 
inspissated  and  moulded  in  a  cavity.  As  the 
disease  advances  and  involves  both  Inngs,  the 
expectoration  is  entirely  purulent,  and  shortly 
before  death  is  often  surrounded  with  a 
pinkish  halo.  On  placing  under  the  micro, 
scope  one  of  the  small  pearly  points  described, 
masses  consisting  of  several  air-cells  choked 
with  grannies,  or  mere  fragments  of  elastic 
tissue  may  occasionally  be  seen.  By  the  ad- 
dition of  acetic  acid  toe  spota  may  be  ren- 
da»d  transparuit,  and  the  elastic  tissue  is 
then,  if  present,  more  certainly  detected ;  bat 
praetieaily  the  experienced  eye  is  the  best 
soide  in  the  selection  of  those  small  pin-head 
nooenli  oi  enectOTation,  in  which  the  micro- 
seoiao  patticMB  of  inng-tissae  are  to  be  de- 
tected. 

The  microscope  may  also  be  helpftJ  by  in> 
dieating,  from  the  character  of  the  cells,  the 
port  of  the  respiratory  tract  involved,  and 
the  degree  of  disease  existing.  (For  the  de- 
tection of  tubercle  bacilli,  a  point  of  great 
practical  importance,  $06  Phthisis  ;  and  8pu- 
TDH,  Examination  of.)  The  existence  of  can- 
cer of  the  lung  may  sometimes  be  detected 
by  a  microflct^oal  examination  of  tiie  expec- 
toration. 

TsBATiiENT. — In  treatment,  much  maybe 
gained  by  study  of  ihe  expectoration.  The 
eaa0i  may  often  be  relieved,  and  the  dyspnoea 
and  other  symptoms  removed,  by  effecting 
an  alteration  in  the  nature  of  the  secre- 
tion. 

If  by  the  frothy  character  of  the  sputa 
eoiigestive  disorder  is  indicated,  this  may 
be  met  by  the  aj^tlication  of  warm  poaltices, 


turpentine  stupes,  or  hot  &umels  externally; 
and  by  such  means  as  are  calculated  to  re- 
duce fever  and  irritability,  namely,  the  ad- 
ministration of  salines  with  antimony  or 
aconite.  If  the  expectoration  is  too  viscid 
and  glutinous  for  easy  removal,  lemon-juice, 
litinor  potasste,  soda,  or  varions  inhalations 
give  relief  by  lessening  the  tenacity  of  the 
•eezetion ;  or  the  change  from  tenaoioos  uod 
tranfflMtrent  to  tmaque,  less  adhesive  secretion 
may  be  hastened  oy  giving  iodide  of  potassium 
wim  a  few  drops  of  antimonial  wine. 

When  muco-purulent  secretion  is  estab* 
lished  and  shows  no  sign  of  diminution,  tiie 
nae  of  senega  and  of  the  gum-resins  is  indi- 
cated ;  these  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
lozenge,  while  benzoin,  tolu,  and  copaiba  are 
also  of  value.  Acetic  or  tannic  acid,  given 
in  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  re- 
duces the  quantity  of  secretion. 

When  the  combined  glairy  and  muco- 
purulent condition  of  the  expectoration  and 
other  symptoms  give  evidence  of  bronchitis 
of  on  established  kind,  associated  with  gout 
or  abdominal  torptnr,  a  combination  of  calo- 
mel with  antimony  and  gu&iacum  (as  in 
Hammer's  pill)  is  of  tiie  greatest  service ; 
but  this  treatment  needs  perseverance,  dis- 
criminaticoi,  and  watchfulness.  The  morbid 
smr&ee  may  at  the  same  time  be  medicated 
by  the  inhalation  of  tar,  raeasote,  or  oil  of 
juniper,  until,  with  the  improvement  of  the 
general  health,  under  cod-liver  oil  and  iron, 
the  evil  is  entirely  removed. 

E.  Sniss  Thompsok. 

EXFOSUBE,  EfltetB  of.— Were  the 
term  *  exposure '  to  be  taken  in  its  widest 
significance,  it  might  fairly  claim  to  include 
a  range  of  subjects  only  bounded  by  the 
limits  of  practical  medicine.  Infection 
naturally  impUes  exposure  to  some  contagions 
influence,  poisonous  gas,  or  nularions  or 
other  nnheialthy  emanation,  bearing  in  its 
train  a  formidable  sequence  of  ill  results, 
and  probably  depending  on  the  introduction 
withm  the  system  of  a  specific  form  of 
microbe.  Many  of  the  disot^ers  which  im- 
pair our  comfort  and  shorten  our  lives  may, 
indeed,  be  traced,  in  some  degree,  to  expo- 
sure of  some  kind,  to  an  excess  of  beat  or  of 
cold,  to  a  variety  of  compUcated  reactions, 
arising,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  unnatuial 
impressions  made  on  the  physiological  pro- 
cesses of  life  by  various  external  agencies. 
Any  study  of  our  subject,  however,  from  this 
extei^ed  point  of  view,  would  clearly  be  out 
of  place  hiera,  and  effects  of  extreme  elevation 
and  depreesiau  of  temperature  will  be  folly 
otmsidered  elsewhere ;  so  that  exposure,  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  will  be  treated  nere,  may  be 
narrowed  down  to  the  results  which  ensue 
when  persons  of  average  constitutional  power 
are  submitted,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  to 
the  infiuence  of  ordinary  cold,  or  wet,  or 
damp.  Now,  it  is  an  old  saying,  that  if  five 
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or  six  people,  of  either  sex,  nifFer  shipwreck, 
or  are  wet  through,  or  excessively  chilled  by 
moist  cold,  each  will  probably  st^er  in  some 
different  way.  One  may  alto^ther  escape, 
and  not  experience  inconvenience  of  any 
kind ;  a  second  may  '  catch ' — as  the  popular 
ennression  puts  it — a  sore-throat,  or  a  *  bad 
cold ; '  whilst  a  third  may  be  seized  with 
pnemnonia;  and  a  finuth  with  rhenmatio 
XBTer. 

Individual  constitution  or  idiosyncrasy 
weOj  explains  these  differenoes,  and  the 
nunifiar  term  of  a  *  weak  point  somewhere,' 
if  not  eouTeying  much  impression  of  scien- 
ti6o  accuracy,  is  right  so  for  in  showing  that 
the  internal  congestion  caused  by  sudden 
contraction  of  cutaneous  arterioles  is  most 
naturally  directed  to  that  oi^an  whose  vessels 
have  been  weakened  by  previous  inflamma- 
tion. If  the  patient,  therefore,  have  pre- 
viously Bufferea  from  tonsiUitis,  or  bronchial 
congestion,  or  rheumatism,  he  will  be  predis- 
posed to  a  recurrence  of  iha  same  affection 
on  a  renewal  of  the  exciting  cause.  If,  again, 
from  sedentary  occupation  and  orer-indnlg- 
enee  in  nitrogenons  food,  his  blood  be  over- 
charged with  the  poduots  of  retrograde 
metamorphosiB  or  of  imperfect  asumilation, 
it  only  needs  the  closure  of  the  eliminatory 
agency  of  the  skin,  to  javvoke  the  irritation 
oFintenuI  organs,  and  to  induce  an  attack  of 
goat  or  rheumatism,  or  an  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  kidneys  or  liver.  The  effects  of  expo- 
sure, even  in  this  limited  sense,  are  thus 
tolerably  various  both  in  extent  and  in  degree, 
and  may  be  studied  on  a  large  scale  during 
our  greater  campaigns,  and  in  lesser  degree 
during  the  ordinary  autumn  manceuvres, 
when  the  weather  happens  to  be  unfavourable. 
Here,  however,  everything  injurious  is  mini- 
mified  by  the  healthy  condition  of  the  men, 
their  good  clothing  and  food,  and  the  enfcffced 
r^olarity  of  habits,  which  prevent,  in  great 
meaBore,  one  of  the  most  fertile  causes  of 
damage  from  exposure ;  and  amcmg  the  most 
efficient  means  for  preventing  the  potent  in- 
fluence <^  bacilli  for  evil,  we  most  place  all 
hygienio  means  which  improve  the  bodily 
TigouT.  It  is  now  .well  known  that  nothing 
tends  so  seriously  to  impair  the  power  of 
bearing  either  extreme  of  temperature  as 
excessive  indulgence  in  strong  drink ;  so  that 
in  treating  anyone  who  has  been  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  cold  and  wet,  we  must  not 
forget  to  take  also  into  account  the  probable 
combination  of  the  depressing  effects  of 
alcohol  on  the  nervous  system.  Illustrations 
of  this  must  he  familiar  to  all,  and  we  must 
all  have  met  ynth  numerous  cases  in  which 
tramps  or  other  persons  with  weakened  bodily 
vigour  have  be«i  brouf^t  into  our  hospitals, 
suffering  from  the  effbcts  of  exposure  in 
various  degree. 

Tkeathent. — In  seeking  to  remedy  the 
effects  just  described,  it  will  be  found  that 
some  of  the  cases  will  reoover  under  the 


influence  of  warmth  and  good  food,  and  the 
generally  invigorating  effects  of  careful  nurs- 
mg;  wlulat  others,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
Bucctunb  to  the  rapidly  destructive  tendencies 
of  acute  disease,  or  to  the  slower  pathological 
j^ocesses  of  chronic  famg  or  kidney  degenera- 
tion. In  the  treatment,  therefore,  m  such 
cases,  we  must  not  cmly  add  (o  the  geni^ 
influences  of  home  or  no^tal  care  sooh 
special  drugs  as  the  varied  develo^nent  of 
symptoms  may  require,  but  we  must  earefiilly 
teke  into  aoeoimt  tiie  ooonrrMiee  of  various 
serious  or  profoundly  disorganising  eoinpU' 
eating  causes.  Thus  if  our  patient  baa  bem 
found  in  an  inseneihle  state,  we  may  reason- 
ably suspect  cerebral  hsmorrhage  or  aleoholio 
or  narcotic  poisoning,  and  act  accordingly. 
And  (mly  when  all  such  suspicion  is  finally 
removed  can  we  rest  on  our  oars,  and  confine 
our  attention  to  the  immediate  effects  which 
follow  exposure  of  the  kind  indicated  above. 
Warmth,  rest,  and  the  regulated  use  of 
stimulants  and  food  will  now  be  indicated, 
and  must  be  employed,  widi  all  the  precau- 
tious suggested  by  the  ordinary  principles  of 
tfaerapeuties  and  by  common  sense. 

BOBBBT  FABQDHUtSOir. 

EXSANGinNE  without ;  and 

tanguitf  blood). — Deprived  more  or  less  of 
blood-— bloodless.  S<mietimes  used  synony- 
mously  with  anaemic.   See  Awamca. 

XXTBA-UTBBZNB  FCETATIOK. 
See  PuoHANOT,  Diseases  and  Disorders  of. 

EXTBAVASATION  (extra,  without; 
and  vata,  vessels). — Stnok.  :  Ft.  Bxiravata- 
tion;  Ger.  Extraveuat. 

DEFiKmoN.-~Extravasation  is  the  escape 
of  any  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  normal  or 
abnormal,  from  the  vessel,  cavity,  or  canal 
thi^  naturally  contuns  it,  and  its  diffiuion 
into  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  result  of 
the  effusion  is  also  called  an  extravaaaiion. 

Extravasatim,  being  the  efiiact  of  rupture 
or  perforation  of  the  widls  of  a  hollow  organ, 
may  be  due  to  injury,  to  weakness  of  the 
parietal  structures,  to  morbid  conditions  of 
the  blood,  or  to  increase  of  internal  pressure. 
See  Perfobations  and  Buptcbes. 

The  fluids  most  frequently  found  extrava- 
sated  are  blood,  urine,  bile,  the  contents  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  certain  constituents 
of  morbid  growths  and  fluid  collections.  The 
present  observations  will  have  reference 
only  to  extravasation  of  blood;  other  kinds 
of  extravasation  being  described  under  the 
heads  of  the  several  orguis  involved. 

Extrarasatioii  of  Blood.— The  blood 
is  peculiiu-ly  liable  to  extravasation,  the 
vessels  bein^  nniv«»dly  distribnted,  much 
exposed  to  injury— a  very  common  eaaiie 
of  this  lesion — and  subject  also  to  a  con- 
stant pressure  from  within,  which  may  be 
suddenly  and  greatly  increased.  Any  portion 
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of  the  oirealatory  system  may  give  way :  the 
heart,  as  in  &tty  degeneration  ;  the  arteries, 
as  in  aneurysm ;  the  capillaries,  as  in  pul- 
monary hemorrhage;  the  veins,  as  in  the 
■abentaneoaB  rapture  of  a  variz. 

'When  the  efiiuion  takes  place  into  one  of 
(he  aerons  saos,  it  forms  a  coUeotion  of  blood, 
nrioiuily  named  hamoihonve,  hesmatoeele. 
As.  If  the  snbcutaneouB,  submncons,  or 
other  connective  tiesae,  or  the  substance  of 
an  organ,  be  invaded,  the  effused  blood  finds 
its  way  between  the  elementary  textures, 
separating  and  compressing  them ;  and  there 
are  formed  what  are  described  simply  as 
exiravaeaiiona  of  blood,  or  more  definitely, 
according  to  their  extent,  parenchymatout 
or  interttitial  heemorrhaget  or  apopUxiet, 
tuffutioru,  ecehymose*,  peteehiee,  or  vibicea. 
The  extravasated  blood  generally  coagulates ; 
the  fibrin  and  albuminous  substances  are 
absorbed ;  and  the  products  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  hflsmoglobm,  which  are  much  more 
slowW  ramoved,  frive  rise  to  Hbe  famiUar 
disooum^uuut.  The  seat  of  affoaion  first 
ifipears  of  the  colour  of  blood  ot  ita  deriva- 
tives; bnt  if  mnch  below  the  sur&ce,  the 
extravasation  may  not  be  visible  Sot  some 
days,  after  which  time  it  appears  of  a  blnisht 
greenish,  or  yellowish  hue.  Modi  less  fre- 
quently the  effused  blood  becomes  encap- 
8uled,forminga%<Bma<o»taor&2oo(2-cyff,such 
as  is  occasionally  seen  in  connexion  with  the 
chest  or  abdomen.  In  other  cases  it  decom- 
poees,  and  sets  up  gangrene  around,  or  in- 
tlammation  of  the  nature  of  severe  ceUulitis, 
which  may  end  in  ulceration.  When  the 
blood  is  forced  between  the  coats  of  the  per- 
fi»ated  vessel,  there  is  formed  what  is  caJled 
a  ditteeting  aneurjfmt.  If  the  extravasated 
Uood  escape  firom  the  sor&ee  of  the  skm  or 
mucous  msmbranes,  one  fivm  of  A^morrAd^ 
or  a  Noodgflux  ia  tine  result. 

The  aymptom*  of  extisvasation  of  blood 
are  so  various  that  they  cumot  be  stated  in 
general  terms.  If  extensive  and  affecting 
vital  parts,  the  effusion  may  be  attended  vnth 
shook,  syncope,  or  death ;  uid  it  may  lead  to 
oonstitntionai  distnrb&nce  in  many  forms. 
Local  pain  is  not  common  unless  the  extra- 
vasation be  severe.  The  pressure  of  the 
effused  blood  upon  the  vessels,  nerves,  and 
muscles  of  the  part — m  a  limb,  for  example — 
may  prodnce  piaralyms,  disturbances  of  sensi- 
bility,  cedema,  loss  of  temperature,  and  even 
gangrene.  As  a  rule,  however,  extravasations 
of  blood  are  limited  in  size,  give  rise  of  them- 
Bshres  to  no  serions  symptoms,  and  readily 
disa^Mar  by  abiorpdon, 

J.  MnoHKU.  Bbuce. 

SXTBOVKBSION  {extra,  outwards; 
and  vtrto,  I  turn). — The  everaion  or  turning 
inside  out  of  a  part,  as  the  eyelids  or  bladder. 
In  the  bladder,  extroversion  is  associated 
with  Uiat  condition,  usually  congenital,  in 
which  the  antraior  wall  of  this  OTgan  and  of 


the  abdomen  is  doficient,  and  its  posterior  wall 
projects  throngh  the  opening  thus  formed. 

EXTJDATIOIT  {exudo,  I  sweat).— The 
process  by  which  certain  of  the  elementa  of 
the  blood  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels into  the  surrounding  tissues,  as  in  in- 
flammation. The  term  is  also  used  to  indi- 
cate the  products  of  this  process,  when  they 
are  of  a  fibrinous  or  eoagulable  character. 
See  Inflamhation. 

EXUDATION  -  COBPXrSCLES.  — 
The  cells  found  in  inflammatorr  {ffoduots, 
whatever  their  origin  may  he.   Bee  Ikflam- 

HATION. 

ETTK,  and  its  Appendagee,  Diseases 

of. — Btnok.  :  Fr,  Matadiee  dee  Yeum ;  Ger. 
Augenkrankheiten. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  arrange 
the  consideration  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye 
according  to  the  anatomical  order  of  the 
structures  affected,  namely :  I.  Diseases  of 
the  Conjunctiva ;  II.  Diseases  of  the  Cornea ; 
III.  Diseases  of  the  Sclerotic ;  IV.  Diseases 
of  the  Iris;  V.  Diseases  of  the  Crystalline 
Lens ;  VI.  Glaucoma  ;  VII.  Diseases  of  the 
Optic  Nerve  and  Betina;  VIII.  Diseases  of 
the  Choroid;  IX.  Diseases  of  the  Vitreous 
Body ;  and,  X.  Diseases  of  the  Eyelids.' 

I.  Diseases  of  the  ConjunotiTa. 

1.  Ir^lammtUion. — Stkon.:  Coi^unctivitis. 
The  coi^^nnctiva  is  exceedingly  liable  to  in- 
flanmiation,  and  its  inflammaticms  are  com- 
monly arranged  in  groups,  which  an  suf- 
ficiently distmet  in  their  typical  examples, 
but  are  not  separated  by  any  definite  bound- 
ary lines. 

In  their  earlier  stages  inflammations  of  the 
eonjunotiva  possess  many  characters  in  com- 
mon. They  are  all  attended  by  the  four 
signs  of  innammation — heat,  redness,  swell- 
ing, and  pain ;  although  both  the  heat  and 
the  BwelUng  are  usually  kept  within  limits  by 
the  discharge,  which  is  often  &ee,  sometimes 
profuse,  at  first  mucous,  afterwards  muco- 
purulent or  tinily  purulent  in  character.  If^ 
however,  the  exudation  be  of  a  firmer  consis- 
tence than  usual,  it  not  only  produces  a  super- 
ficial discharge,  but  distends  the  meshes  of 
the  sub-mucous  tissue,  elevates  the  oai\june- 
tiva  firom  the  sclerotio,  and  canses  it  to  over- 
lap ^e  corneal  margin  as  a  swollen  ridge ; 
a  condition  which  is  known  as  ehemotie.  The 
redness  depends,  of  course,  on  the  degree  of 
the  congestion,  which  may  or  may  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  obliterate  the  intervascular  meshes, 
and  to  produce  a  uniform  colour;  and  the 
pain  is  not  severe,  except  in  cases  of  very 
dense  sub-conjtmctival  swelling.  From  other 
forms  of  inflammation,  that  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva is  distinguished  by  certain  negative 
characters.  Unless  as  a  result  of  secondary 
changes,  or  as  a  mechanical  effect  of  the 

'  See  kIbo  Vision,  Diaoxden  of;  OvHTKiLllosocwa ; 
and  Ophtbalmoscopb  n  Hbdiockb. 
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presonee  of  a  film  of  turbid  secretion,  the 
transparency  of  the  cornea  is  not  affeoted, 

and  the  ocuteness  of  vision  is  not  impaired. 
The  congestion  is  limited  to  the  conjunctiTa, 
and  the  distended  vessels  can  be  emptied  for 
a  moment  by  pressure  through  the  lover  lid, 
so  as  to  reveal  a  glimpse  of  the  white  scle- 
rotic underneath. 

In  mild  cases  conjunctivitis  is  an  unimpor- 
tant affection,  but  in  its  more  severe  forms  it 
is  attended  hj  two  distinct  sources  of  danger. 
Dozing;  its  aente  stage  it  may  produce  partial 
or  oomplate  necrosis  of  tiie  cornea,  leading  to 
snat  impairment  of  sight  and  not  seldom  to 
Uindness;  and  when  chronic  it  often  ooca- 
Hions  great  hypertrophy  of  the  ^pilhe  of  the 

Eortion  of  the  memnaae  which  lines  the 
ds.  These  papiUn  may  even  become  con- 
verted into  shaggy  or  warty  excrescences, 
which  mechanically  irritate  the  corneal  siir- 
flEwe,  and  cause  the  development  of  vessels 
beneath  its  epitheliam.  In  time  the  papillie 
dwindle,  and  the  effusion  round  about  tnem 
contracts,  thus  rendering  the  tarsal  cartilage 
(especially  that  of  the  upper  lids)  incurved, 
and  bringing  the  cilia  to  rest  upon  the  sur- 
fiwe  of  the  eyeball.  Qre^  distress  and  per- 
manent impairment  of  vision  may  be  thns  oc- 
casioned ;  uid  the  progress  of  the  eontraoticni 
may  be  so  slow  as  to  deprive  it  of  any  mani- 
fest connexion  with  the  inflammation  in 
which  it  had  its  origin. 

The  chief  varieties  of  conjunotivitiB  are : 
(a)  ir^antae;  (b)  simple  or  catarrhal;  (0) 
oontamxms;  and  ((2)  dipMharitie. 

(d)  Infantile  Conjunctimtu. — STXOir. :  Oph- 
thalmia neonatorum. 

^TTOLOOT  AND  Sthptous. — In&ntile  con- 
junctivitis is  probably  due,  in  most  cases,  to 
direct  iuoctdation  with  vaginal  secretion.  It 
usually  commences  on  or  about  the  third  day 
after  birth,  and  passes  rapidly  into  the  puru- 
lent form.  It  IS  attended  oy  considerable 
puG^  swelling  of  the  lids*  and  by  profuse 
thi(^  discharge,  which  soon  dries  upon  the 
tarsal  matins,  and  often  causes  them  to 
cohere.  If  neglected  or  improperly  treated, 
the  disease  often  leads  to  doughmg  of  the 
oomea;  but  it  may  always  be  cured  if  it  is 
seen  while  the  cornea  is  still  bright. 

Tbeathent. — The  treatment  required  is 
to  wash  away  the  dischsi^  oarefiilly  and 
frequently ;  to  apply  an  astringent  lotion  (the 
best  is  a  solution  of  two  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water)  to  the 
conjunctival  surface  every  four  hours,  or  less 
frequently  when  improvement  is  established ; 
and  to  anoint  the  edges  of  the  lids  with  sim- 

fle  ointment  to  prevent  their  agghxtination. 
n  cases  of  inherited  syphilis  mercurial  in- 
unction should  be  prescribed.  The  in&nt's 
food  must  be  carefully  regulated  if  it  is 
Imnght  up  by  hand ;  and  if  it  is  very  feeble, 
it  may  t&ke  a  little  cod-liver  oil,  combined  in 
an  emulsion  with  two-minim  doses  of  liquor 
cinohone.  Where  the  mother's  milk  fiuJs,  it 


is  often  desirable  to  obtain  a  wet-nurse; 'fast 
the  local  treatment  is  that  which  is  chie^ 
important,  and  upon  which,  in  most  cases, 
entire  reliance  may  be  placed. 

{b)  SimpU  or  Catarrhal  Conjunetioitii. 

^TioLooT  AND  SnoTOMS. — This  form  of 
conjtmctivitts  is  usually  due  to  exposure  to 
cold  or  to  some  chemical  or  mechanic^  irri- 
tant. Its  most  distinctive  character  is  that 
the  discharge  is  chiefly  mucous,  and  has  not 
much  tendency  to  become  purulent. 

Tbiaticbnt.— In  erotpr  ease  the  saz&ea  of 
iha  eyeball,  and  the  linmg  memlwane  oi  the 
lids,  should  be  carefully  examined  for  any 
foreign  body  which  may  be  the  causa  of  the 
trouble;  and  if  such  would  be  found  and 
removed,  there  will  seldom  be  need  for 
further  treatment.  If  there  is  no  fonign 
body,  the  two-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  ailvw, 
or  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  may  be  placed  within 
the  oo^jimctival  sac,  by  means  of  a  quill  or 
dropping-bottle,  every  two  or  three  hours, 
and  speedy  recovery  will  usually  be  the  result. 
In  cases  of  very  mild  type,  one  or  two  appli- 
cations of  tiiB  astringent  may  be  sufficient ; 
and  tbese  may  be  supplemented  by  the  use, 
in  the  ■ame  mumer,  of  a  solnti<m  of  oooatos 
with  bono  acid.  A  good  formula  for  this 
paipoeeeontains  two  grains  of  cocaine  hydro* 
chlorate,  and  four  of  oorio  aeid,  to  the  ounce 
of  distilled  water.  During  the  treatment  the 
eyes  should  have  fonotional  rest,  and  shooU 
be  sheltered  from  external  cold,  from  dust,  sod 
from  glare. 

(e)  Contoffioiu  CotyunctiviUt. — Stkoh.: 
Purulent  Ophthalmia. 

^TiOLOAT  AND  Sthptohs. — In  this  fonn 
the  dischai^  rapidly  assumes  a  purulent 
character.  This  may  happen  when  the 
simple  form  is  aggravated  b^  the  state  of  the 
patient  or  by  accidental  circumstances;  or 
when  the  disease  is  produced  by  inoculation 
vrith  the  discharge  from  a  similar  case, 
or  with  contagious  pas  from  the  urethral  or 
va^nal  mnooos  membrane.  The  state  of  the 
patient  which  is  most  likely  to  promote  the 
develo|anent  of  the  Ofmtagions  fiorm  is  thst 
in  which  the  ooi^anotivs  is  beset  with  the 
granular  semi-transparent  bodies,  formed  by 
aggregations  of  lymph-coipuscles,  which  are 
known  as  *  sago-grams '  or  follicular  grazm- 
lations.  These  bodies  are  commonlyraesent 
in  the  eyelids  of  persons  (especially  01  young 
persons)  who  are  crowded  together  under 
insanitary  conditions  of  living,  as  in  barracks, 
camps,  or  badly  regulated  echoola ;  and  tbeii 
presence  renders  the  conjunctivitis  of  simple 
irritation  prone  to  assume  a  purulent  chaiM- 
ter.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  soon  the  dis- 
charge of  conjunctivitis  becomes  oootagioas, 
OToapable  ofre^rodooingthediseaseinouun; 
but  its  activity  in  this  respect  seems  to  besr 
some  proportion  to  the  intensity  <^the  inflam- 
mation which  produces  it ;  and  tiie  aetivi^ 
of  gonorriusal  pus  is  probably  greater  than 
that  of  any  conjunctival  product.   In  the 
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more  mtenee  farms  of  pimitent  ophthalmia 
there  is  great  swelling  of  the  lids  and  of  tiie 
ocular  eonjonotiva,  early  chemosis,  and  a 
tendency  to  speedy  sloughing  of  the  ovuea; 
while  the  milder  {brms  pass  into  the  oataxrhal 
by  imperceptible  gradationB. 

TsuTiEBNT. — hi  the  space  available  tor 
the  purpose  in  these  pages,  the  treatment  of 
contagions  oonjunctiTitis  cannot  be  described 
in  detaiL  It  mainly  rests  upon  the  action  of 
local  astringents,  graduated  in  strength  ac- 
cording to  the  severity  and  the  stage  of  the 
disease.  Intheworsteaaestheeyelidsmustbe 
ererted;  and  the  whole  of  the  palpebral  con- 
jnnetiva  cazafolly  tonehed  with  a  stick  oom- 
posed  of  one  Dart  of  niirate  of  (diver  ftuwd  with 
four  parts  ot  nitrate  of  potash.  Hie  caustic 
ahould  be  neutralised  by  a  drcnt  or  two  of  a 
solution  ofooinmon  Balt,appliedbymeanBOfa 
camel's-hair  pencil,  before  the  lid  is  snfEued 
to  return  into  contact  with  the  cornea ;  and 
the  cauterisation  must  be  done  careftilly  and 
with  a  light  hand,  bo  that  the  resulting  eschar 
may  indnde  only  the  epitheUom ;  for  if  the 
basement  membrane  is  destroyed,  there  will 
be  danger  of  subsequent  adhesions  between 
the  eyeJids  and  eyeball.  The  cantraisation 
should  be  repeated  about  every  eight  hours, 
or  as  Boon  as  the  eschar  lalls,  and  in  the 
intervals,  if  the  patient  is  awake,  the  oon- 
janetiva  should  be  gently  s^yed  or  swinged 
every  hour  with  a  weak  antis^itio  lotion  at  a 
comfortable  temperature.  Ddnted  Condy's 
fluid*  solution  (1  in  6,000)  of  mercurio  per- 
ehkHfide,  or  (16  per  cent)  of  Barffs  bore- 
f^ceiide,  are  all  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
The  tamaa  ot  ehemosis  may  be  diminished 
by  radial  incisions,  outwards  from  the  corneal 
ma^n,  carried  nearly  down  to  the  sclerotic. 
The  strength  must  be  supported  by  good  diet 
and  tonics ;  and  the  nervous  system  calmed 
by  anodynes.  In  milder  eases  the  principle 
of  treatment  most  be  the  same,  but  the  local 
•pplieations  less  severe ;  and  in  chronic  cases 
local  applications  must  be  continued, 
after  apparent  recovery,  so  long  as  any  resi* 
dnid  thickening,  capable  of  nndergoiog  even- 
tual contraction,  can  be  found  lurking  in  the 
palpebral  folds. 

{d)  Diphthmritio  Corytmeiwitit*-~'nuB 
malady  bas  ehieSy  been  made  known  to  us 
by  the  obsMnraitions  of  German  writers,  and 
very  fow  authentic  instances  have  been  re- 
corded in  this  country.  But  it  has  from  time 
to  time  prevailed  extensively  in  Berlin,  and 
xnig^t  at  any  time  make  its  appearance 
amongst  ourselves.  The  writer  has  seen  one 
remarkable  instance  in  which  the  disease 
occurred  with  great  severity  in  a  child,  whose 
eyes  were  bathed  with  milk  as  a  domestic 
remedy  for  what  seems  to  have  been  a  mild 
ordinary  conjunctivitis ;  and  the  ooineidenee 
•eems  to  have  a  qiedal  interest  in  relation  to 
reeent  reaeazehes  into  the  etiology  of  di^- 
thiMEia. 

SnftOHS^Difhthflritio  oo^jnnetiTitia  ii 


attraded  with  great  heat  and  pain,  and  with 
very  hard,  brawny  swelling  of  the  eyelids; 
but  its  most  charaeteriBtio  symptom  is  the 
infiltration  of  the  sub-conjunotival  tissue  by 
the  so-called  diphtheritic  effusion,  which  does 
not  form  apelhcle  upon  the  surfiEtce,  but  dis- 
tends and  fiUs  the  cavities  of  the  areolar 
tissue.  The  result  is  to  produce  a  pale,  firm 
swelling  of  the  coi^unctiva,  and  a  great  ten- 
dency to  rapid  sloughing  of  the  cornea.  The 
subjects  of  the  malady  are  mostly  feeble  and 
bacUy  fed  children,  and  the  cases  are  de- 
seribed  as  being  almost  lu^wless  unless  early 
admitted  into  ho^tsL 

TsuTMBOT^'nie  indicaticaiB  for  treat* 
ment  are  chiefly  to  support  the  strength  by 
suitable  regimen ;  to  apply  ice  or  bags  of 
freezing  mixture  to  the  lids  during  the  hot 
stage;  and  to  change  the  cold  applications 
for  hot  ones  as  soon  as  the  period  of  resolu- 
tion, absorption,  or  repair  can  be  said  to  have 
commenced.  In  the  meantime  iron  and 
qtunine  should  generally  be  administered 
internally. 

Pcmphigut  of  the  Conjunctiva. — A  very 
formidable,  but  fortunately  rare,  variety  of 
conjunctival  disease  appears  to  be  a  kind  of 
pemphigus.   See  Pehphiocs. 

^■noLooT  jlmd  SncpTOHS. — In  its  early 
stage  pemphigus  of  the  oonjunetiva  displays 
iteuf  by  the  formation  of  bulls,  which  are 
of  snuul  size  and  inconspicuous,  and  are 
seldom  followed  by  the  raw  surhees  eom- 
monly  left  elsewhere.  This  stage  seldom 
excites  much  attention,  and  it  is  followed  by 
a  slow  process  of  cotnunctival  atrophy,  which, 
in  time,  leads  on  to  disturbance  of  the  corneal 
epithelium,  and  ultimately  to  complete 
opacity.  The  conjunctival  atrophy  gnidu- 
ELlly  obliterates  the  folds  of  the  membrane, 
and  renders  the  lids  immovable  upon  the 
globe,  frequently  causing  also  inversion  of 
cilia,  which  add  to  the  pre-existing  irritation. 

Treatiibns. — The  only  hope  of  dealing 
snccessfbUy  with  coi^unctival  pemphigus 
appears  to  depend  upon  the  early  teoog- 
mtion  and  constitutional  treatment  of  the 
general  malady ;  for  which  purpose  the  chief 
reliance  must  be  placed  upon  the  prepara- 
tions of  arsenic,  in  combination  wi^  tonics 
and  anodynes.  'When  the  period  of  atrophy 
has  commenced,  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  arrested. 
The  apparent  adhesions  between  the  lids  and 
the  globe  often  suggest  operative  measures, 
but  these  are  not  recorded  ever  to  have  been 
successful.  In  one  case,  the  writer  dissected 
off  the  whole  of  the  affected  conjunctiva  of 
the  globe,  and  replaced  it  by  transplanting 
that  of  a  rabbit.  The  graft  united  weU,  and, 
for  a  time,  the  disease  appeared  to  be  arrested. 
In  a  fow  weeks,  however,  or  as  soon  as  the 
naft  had  beiMnne  completely  dependent  upon 
VM  nutritive  processes  of  the  patient,  the 
new  structure  becsme  affected  by  atr^thy, 
and  the  maladypiirsued  its  iuubI  destmctiva 
oonne. 
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2.  EpUeleriiiB, — An  affection  which  is  ap- 
parently but  not  really  conjimctiTal,  being 
situated  in  the  tissue  between  the  conjunctiva 
and  the  sclerotic,  is  thai  which  has  received 
the  name  of  epiacleritit,  and  which  was 
formerly  described  as  'sclerotitis  with  in- 
flammation of  the  insertion  of  «  rectus 
muscle.' 

Byhptoms.  —  It  Appears  as  an  elevated 
patch  of  congestion,  gradually  paanng  into 
tlw  natural  level  and  appearanee  of  the  parts, 
uid  seated  on  the  ocmar  sorflwe  near  the 
corneal  mai^in,  most  frequentiy  on  the  tem- 
poral side.  On  close  examination,  the  con- 
gestion, with  the  e:iception  of  a  few  dilated 
vessels,  is  seen  to  be  sub-conjunotival,  and  to 
be  attendant  upon  a  circumscribed  but  not 
sharply  defined  swelling  or  thickening,  which 
19  acUierent  to  the  sclerotic,  and  which  pre- 
sents, in  the  interstices  between  the  blood- 
veBsels,  an  appearance  as  if  it  consisted  of 
some  new  deposit,  generally  of  a  yellowish 
tint,  external  to  thiit  membrane.  The  swell- 
ing is  indolent,  chronic,  and  in  itself  generally 
painless,  although  it  is  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  severe  neuralgia.  The  saly'sctB 
are  most  frequently  women,  especially  snch 
as  are  ansemio  or  otiierwisa  out  of  condition. 
Etnscleritis  may  last  for  months  with  littie 
change,  and  it  seems  to  be  harmless  as  re- 
gards the  other  structures  of  the  eye. 

Tbeatmekt. — The  writw  has  found  epi- 
scleritis resist  all  medication  except  the  in* 
teroal  administration  of  mercury,  to  which  it 
will  often  yield  in  the  coiirse  of  a  short  time. 
The  best  preparation  is  the  perchloride,  in 
doses  not  exceeding  of  a  grtuu,  which  may 
usually  be  combined  with  five  or  ten  minims 
of  the  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron,  and  often 
with  quinine.  At  the  same  time  it  is  often 
desirable  to  sprinkle  a  litUe  dry  calomel  over 
tiie  swelling  once  in  twenty-four  hours ;  but 
this  application  is  less  imptntant  Uian  tiie  in- 
ternal treatment,  uid  should  not  be  oontinned 
unless  it  is  soon  and  distinctiy  benefleial. 
"When  the  c(mge8tion  of  the  patch  is  eonnder- 
able,  the  action  of  other  remedies  will  often 
be  promoted  by  the  occasional  application  of 
a  leech  to  the  temple  of  the  afEseted  side. 

8.  Htemorrhage. — ^Eflosion  of  blood  b»- 
neath  the  conjunctiva  may  occur  spontane- 
ously, but  is  generally  traceable  either  to  a 
direct  injury  or  to  violent  exertion.  Thus  it 
may  foUow  shght  blows  upon  the  eyeball,  as 
from  a  twig  or  switch ;  or  may  be  produced 
by  a  paroxysm  of  coughing,  especially  in  per- 
tussis ;  or  may  occur  from  the  rupture  of  a 
vessel  during  parturition,  or  upon  hfting  a 
heavy  weight.  It  is  always  unsightiy.  When 
traceable  to  any  of  the  foregoing  causes,  the 
hnmoirha^  is  usnidly  a  matter  of  no  mo- 
ment ;  but  when  it  happens  during  the  night 
in  young  people,  it  should  lead  to  a  suspicion 
of  noetmnal  epilepsy,  which  has  often  been 
first  discovered  by  its  means.  Moreover,  in 
advAQoed  life,  more  specially  when  ooonr- 


ring  without  adequate  cause,  it  may  pohit  to 
arterial  brittieness,  of  a  kind  which  may  in- 
dicate danger  of  a  like  hemorrhin^  within 
the  cranium.  On  these  grounds  it  is  a  symp- 
tom which  always  calls  for  fiill  inquiry  into 
its  causes,  and  which  ma^  sometimes  afford 
uaeful  warning  of  impendmg  danger. 

Tbeatmekt. — Absorption  may  be  promoted 
by  covering  the  closed  lids  by  a  comivess 
moistened  with  a  lotion  of  spirit  and  water, 
or  of  tincture  of  anaica  and  water  if  an  u»- 
pearanee  of  more  decided  medication  is  do* 
aired. 

II.  Dlseues  of  the  Cornea.— Di8> 
eases  of  the  cornea,  as  already  indicated,  are 
often  secondary  to  those  of  me  ocn^nnctin^ 
and  may  arise  in  their  coarse  as  eon^plMNh- 

tions. 

1.  UleeraHon. 

JEuoijoat  AND  Stkptohs. — To  the  present 
group  belong  all  the  corneal  ulcerations  of 
purulent  ophthalmia,  whether  infantile  or  of 
a  later  period  of  life ;  and  also  the  forms  of 
corneal  ulcer  which  are  produced  by  the  fric- 
tion of  eyelids  rendered  rough  by  inflamma- 
ticm,  or  hy  the  friction  of  eyelashes  which 
have  been  turned  inwards  hy  distortion  of 
the  tusal  cartOage.  When  ulceration  of  the 
cornea  occurs  in  the  course  of  conjunctivitis, 
it  at  once  invests  the  latter  malady  with  a 
highly  formidable  character.  The  cwneal 
tissue,  once  destroyed  by  ulceration,  is  not 
reproduced  in  its  original  transparency,  but 
only  as  a  more  or  less  dense  and  opaque  white 
cicatrix,  which  is  at  the  same  time  disfigur- 
ing to  the  appearance  and  an  impediment 
to  vision.  If  the  ulcer  should  perforate,  the 
iris  almost  necessarily  becomes  adherent  to 
the  cicatrix ;  and  if  the  loss  of  substance  is 
of  liu-ge  superficial  extent,  tiie  resulting  cica- 
trix is  often  thin  and  feeble,  so  that  it  is 
rendered  prominent  by  the  pressure  within 
the  eye,  inroduoing  the  condition  which  has 
been  called  *  staphyloma,*  and  gradually  ele- 
vating and  distorting  the  surrounding  _por- 
tions  of  clear  ownea.  The  first  efEiaet  oi  the 
healing  of  a  corneal  ulcer  is  generally  to  flat* 
ten  the  natural  ourrature  of  the  membrane ; 
but  the  secondary  effect,  if  the  cicatrix  be- 
comes prominent,  may  be  to  modify  this 
curvature  in  various  ways.  Hence  it  follows, 
even  when  a  cicatrix  of  tiie  cornea  is  sur- 
ronnded  by  a  still  transparent  annulus,  be- 
hind which  an  artificial  pupil  may  easily  be 
made  by  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  iris, 
that  the  surgeon  cannot  predict  with  any 
certainty  the  quality  of  the  vision  which  wiU 
be  obtained,  unless  he  is  able,  before  operat- 
ing, to  determine  the  state  of  the  corneal 
curvature.  This  is  only  possible  when  the 
margin  of  the  pupil  is  so  tar  firae  that  it  can 
be  dilated  with  atrt^ine  siiflieien%'  to  render 
the  fondus  of  the  eye  visiUe  with  the  t^thal- 
moscope.  ^Vhen  this  can  be  done,  any  pntioa 
of  cornea  through  which  a  clear  view  of  tha 
retinal  vessels  can  be  obtained  by  the  aorgaon 
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will  also  afford  clear  vision  of  external  olgects 
to  the  patient ;  but,  if  no  snch  place  can  be 
discovered,  a  very  cantions  opinion  should 
be  ^v«n  with  re^ird  to  the  decree  of  benefit 
which  may  be  hoped  for  from  an  opera- 
tion. 

Tbeatmznt. — The  extreme  importance  of 
the  o<»nea  to  the  visual  function  renders  it 
Mcessary  that  its  int^rity  should  be  guarded 
with  the  greatest  possible  ewe.  In  any  case 
ot  GOiqimctiTitis,  of  even  modmte  severity, 
tiie  eomea  should  be  watched  frtan  day  to 
day,  and  any  appearance  of  tnrbidity  about 
its  central  portion,  or  of  elevation  or  irr^pi- 
larity  of  the  epithelimn  at  its  mai^,  should 
lead  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  treatment 
which  is  being  porsued.  The  former  of  these 
conditions  is  the  ordinary  precursor  of  slouf^- 
ing  nicer  or  necrosis;  the  latter,  of  the  exten- 
sifHi  to  the  cornea  of  an  infiammatory  process. 

The  general  principles  which  govern  the 
treatment  of  sloughitig  ulcer  are,  that  the  eye 
should  be  kept  under  the  influence  of  eserine, 
which  has  a  marked  effect  in  checking  the  ex- 
tension of  ulceration  by  arresting  the  migra- 
tion oi  white  cOTpuseles;  that  anyastringrats 
which  may  be  applied  to  the  eonjnnotiva 
shotdd  be  prevented  from  coming  into  oim- 
tact  with  the  eomea;  that  strength  ^onld 
be  supported,  pain  relieved,  and  local  nutri- 
tion stimulated  by  hot  applications.  When 
the  ulcer  continues  to  spread,  its  progress 
may  often  be  arrested  by  diminishing  the 
tension  of  the  globe  by  the  evacuation  of  the 
aqueous  humour ;  and  this  may  be  accom- 
plished either  by  repeated  paracentesis  at 
the  corneal  margin,  or  by  Saemisch's  method 
of  cutting  through  the  base  of  the  ulcer,  and 
reopening  the  incision  daily  until  a  process  of 
repair  is  well  established,  or  by  the  perform- 
ance of  iridectomy.  Of  these  three  courses, 
the  last-muned  is  the  most  generally  applt- 
eable.  It  not  ooly  produces  the  immediate 
effiact  whiah  is  desired,  but  it  has  also  the 
incidental  advwtage  of  establishing  an  arti- 
fieial  pupil  at  the  side  of  the  cicatrix. 

The  i^»plicati(m  of  eserine  is  best  effected 
by  nsing  a  solution  of  the  neutral  sulphate, 
of  the  strength  of  fonr  grains  to  the  ounce 'of 
distilled  water ;  and  a  drop  of  this  solution 
may  be  placed  within  the  conjunctival  sac 
twiee  or  thrice  daily. 

The  sloughing  mcers  of  the  cornea  which 
arise  from  causes  other  ihan  conjunctivitis, 
as  injoiy,  or  &ilure  of  nntrition,  must  be 
treated  upon  the  principles  which  have  al- 
ready been  laid  down.  There  are,  however, 
inflsinmatory  ulcers  which  require  the  use 
of  local  applications  of  a  stimulating  kind, 
uaoag  which  dry  calomel  and  other  mer- 
cnrials  hold  a  pnnninent  place.  Such  ulcers 
have  nsoally  a  leash  of  veBsels  running  from 
the  corneal  margin,  and  axe  often  obstinately 
reenrrent;  whence  they  are  known  as  *re- 
conrent  vascular  ulcers.*  They  are  usually 
wimeeted  with  BMne  maniftst  systemio  de- 


rangement,  and  are  often  attended  by  photo- 
phobia. They  leave  scars  upon  the  cornea, 
of  a  size  and  opacity  proportionate  to  their 
extent  and  depth ;  and  on  this  account  it  is 
desirable,  whatever  constitutional  treatment 
may  be  required,  to  heal  the  ulcers  them- 
selves as  speedily  as  possible,  by  the  aid  of 
local  applications.  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
ulceration,  eserine  should  be  used ;  but  after- 
wards either  dry  calomel  or  an  ointment  con* 
taining  from  ten  to  thhrty  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  the  ^cipitated  yellow  oxide  of  merenry. 
This  omtment  was  introdTwed  into  praetice 
by  the  late  Dr.  Pagenstedier,  of  Wiesbaden, 
and  is  often  called  by  his  name.  In  Very 
obstinate  cases  the  late  Mr.  Critchett  recom- 
mended setons  in  the  temporal  regions ;  but 
the  operation  of  iridectomy  will  often  affofd 
a  stUl  more  efficacious  remedy.  Where 
there  is  much  photophobia,  the  use  of  eserine 
is  especially  indicated,  becanse,  in  addition 
to  its  action  above  mentioned,  it  produces 
contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  thus  gives  com- 
fort by  lessening  the  quantity  of  light  which 
is  admitted  into  the  eye.  If  the  photophobia 
is  very  severe  or  intractable,  it  is  often  bene- 
ficial to  divide  the  orbicularis  muscle  freely 
at  the  outer  oanthus,  so  as  to  diminish  the 
pressure-  which  is  caused  by  its  spaemodio 
contraction,  and  which  sometimes  seems  to 
be  a  chief  cause  of  the  irritability.  After 
such  an  incision,  a  cold  compress  snoold  be 
applied,  and  the  patient  kept  in  the  daric  for 
a  few  hours,  when  there  will  often  be  a 
marked  alleviation  of  this  distrmsing  symp- 
tom, and  a  greatly  increased  general  amen- 
ability to  treatment. 

2.  Inflammation. —  SraoN. :  Keratitis- — 
Inflammation  of  the  cornea  presents  three 
distinct  types,  the  auppurative,  the  vtucular, 
and  the  interatitial. 

(a)  Suppurative  EeratHia. — Suppurative 
inflammation  or  abscess  of  the  cornea  seems 
to  be  essentially  a  phlegmon  or  boil  of  the 
oomeal  tissue,  a  portion  of  which  dies,  and  is 
cast  off  in  the  fonn  of  a  shnigh. 

SncPTOM s. — The  abscess  commences  as  a 
very  tender  grey  spot  in  the  cornea,  snr* 
roimded  by  a  zone  of  turbidity,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  good  deal  of  ciliary  neuralgia,  as 
well  as  by  a  variable  degree  of  lacrymation, 
conjunctival  congestion,  and  intolerance  of 
light.  Under  the  inflnence  of  atropine,  hot 
fomentations,  and  such  constitutional  tirest- 
ment  as  the  state  of  the  patient  may  demand, 
the  threatened  suppuration  is  sometimes 
averted,  and  the  turbidity  clears  away. 
More  commonly  pus  is  formed,  and  makes 
its  way  either  externally,  leaving  an  ordinary 
ulcer;  or  internally,  producing  the  condition 
caUed  hypopyon,  in  which  thwe  is  pus  in  the 
anterior  dutmber.  Sometimes  it  separates 
the  oomeal  laminie,  by  gravitation,  to  a  con- 
BidBnU>le  extent  before  perforating  them,  and 
is  then  called  onyx,  from  a  resemblance  to 
the  lunula  at  the  iiase  of  a  flnger-naiL 
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Trbatmknt. — When  suppuration  is  no 
longer  donbtfiil*  the  best  practice  is  to 
evacuate  the  abscess  by  a  puncture  firom 
within,  by  thrusting  a  cutting  needle  into  the 
anterior  chamber  near  the  corneal  margin, 
and  then  causing  its  point  to  penetrate  the 
cavity  of  the  ahBcesa.  The  mingled  pus  and 
aeneous  humour  will  esewe  as  the  needle  ii 
withdrawn,  and  its  wound  of  entrance  may 
be  reopened  once  or  twioe  daily  by  a  probe, 
■o  as  to  insure  the  e(aiqdete  removal  of  all 
inflammato^  {ffoducts,  until  the  healing  pro- 
cess has  mEtde  son^e  way.  If  the  abscesB  has 
burst  internally  before  the  case  is  seen,  atro- 
pine should  be  applied  without  delay.  If  the 
pupil  dilates  fiilly,  and  the  quantity  of  pas  in 
the  anterior  chamber  is  but  small,  the  o&se 
may  be  left  to  the  vu  medieatrix  naiurtB, 
care  bein^  taken  to  enforce  rest  and  to  ex- 
clude noxious  influences.  If  the  quantity  of 
pus  is  large,  it  should  be  let  out  by  paracen- 
tesis ;  and  if  the  atropine  reveals  adhesions 
of  the  iris,  iridectcnny  should  at  onoe  be  per- 
fcnrmed.  An  absoess  which  has  barst  ex- 
ternally leaves  simply  an  nloer,  generally 
with  a  disposition  to  heal  nadily,  and  re- 
quiring onW  soeh  treatment  as  has  already 
been  desoribed. 

(6)  Vatoular  KeT€tHii$. — ^Vasoolar  inflam- 
mation of  the  cornea  is  often  a  very  severe 
and  protracted  malady,  which  usually  leaves 
behind  permanent  opacity  and  impairment 
of  sight. 

Stkftous.  —  It  commences,  in  typical 
cases,  by  the  formation  of  two  crescent- 
shaped  patches  of  vascularity,  one  at  the 
upper  and  the  other  at  the  lower  portion  of 
the  oomea.  The  patches  are  formed  by  the 
develoi»nent  on  the  corneal  sur&oe  of  in- 
numenble  fine  blood-vessels,  so  closely 
packed  together  that  tiie  interstices  whidk 
separate  them  are  scarcely  discernible  by  the 
uuced  eye,  and  the  affected  parts  present  a 
xudiarm  aspect  of  vivid  redness.  The  cres- 
cents are  somewhat  elevated  above 
general  corneal  sarface,  and  each  orescent  is 
bordered,  along  its  concave  or  advancing 
edge,  by  a  line  of  precursory  epithelial  tur- 
bidity. At  the  same  time  thftt  the  crescents 
increase  in  size,  the  borders  of  precursory 
turbidity  are  pushed  before  them ;  until  at 
first  these,  and  afterwards  the  crescents 
themselves,  may  meet  and  coalesce  on  the 
horizontal  diameter  of  the  oomea,  so  that  its 
whole  surface  may  become  uniformly  red. 
"When  this  stage  is  reached,  vision  is  ainuMt 
abolished,  but  there  may  still  be  much  in- 
tolerance of  light.  The  corneal  tissue  is 
softened,  and  its  margin  is  surrounded  by  a 
zone  of  sderotio  vascularity,  which  is  visible 
through  the  congestion  of  the  conjunctiva. 
As  the  inflanmiation  subsides,  the  vascular 
crescents  slowly  recede  from  the  centre  of 
the  cornea  towards  its  circumference,  and 
finally  disappear,  leaving  behind  them  a 
dense  opacity  of  an  extremely  obstinate 
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character.  A  severe  case  of  vascular  keratitis 
generally  affects  both  eyes,  and  threatens  a 
long  period  of  actual  blindness,  followed  by  a 
long  period  of  veiy  imperfect  vinon.  The 
worst  examples  of  the  malady  are  thoae 
which  have  been  treated  at  ^e  outset  by 
Mtrin^ttt  or  irritating  applications;  and, 
even  m  the  slighter  forms,  the  malady  is 
nearly  always  obatinato  and  protracted.  As 
long,  nowever,  as  the  marofa  of  the  vascular 
crescents,  or  their  precursory  turbidity,  hss 
not  encroached  upon  the  pcaiioa  of  cornea 
in  front  of  the  pupil,  so  long  vision  is  not 
■eriously  jeopardised. 

TBEAT]iBMT.~The  great  object  oftreatmoit 
is  to  arrest  the  new  vascular  develt^ment  st 
a  c<unparatively  early  stage ;  and  for  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
eserine  and  sedatives  locally,  and  to  socb 
constitutional  treatment  as  the  general  con- 
dition may  require.  A  solution  of  two  grains 
of  the  neutral  sulphate  of  eserine,  with  from 
two  to  four  grains  of  hfdroehltsate  of  cocaine, 
in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  ahould  be 
dropped  into  the  eye  twice  daily,  ^ 
closed  lids  should  be  frequently  fomented 
with  hot  poppy  decoction,  or  wi^  cold  soh- 
tion  of  extract  of  opium  in  water,  according 
as  one  or  the  other  temperature  is  the  more 
agreeable  to  the  feehngs  of  the  pcttieot. 
Apart  from  any  special  indication,  the  medi- 
cines most  generally  useful  are  those  wbieh 
appear  to  influence  local  nutrition  throng 
the  central  nervous  system,  such  as  the  iodide 
and  bromide  of  potassiom,  and  the  sulphate 
of  quinine.  These,  if  they  are  likely  to  exert 
a  beneficial  efi'ect,  generally  do  so  q>eedily; 
and  if  the  malady  should  be  n^idly  exteod- 
ing,  it  is  always  prudent  to  rsconkder  the 
prescription  without  much  loss  of  time.  In 
severe  oases,  espeoislW  when  the-  lids  si* 
somewhat  tiunid  and  uiere  is  much  photo- 
phobia, a  leech  may  often  be  applied  witii 
advantage,  usually  over  the  temporal  muscle, 
dose  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  orbit,  or  a 
little  blood  may  be  taken  more  rapidly,  bv 
means  of  Heurteloup's  artificial  leech ;  and 
when,  notwithstanding  treatment,  the  malady 
pursues  its  course  unchecked,  a  large  iridec- 
tomyshouldbemadewithoutundue  delay.  The 
operation  not  only  tends  to  arrest  the  vascolsr 
formation,  but  it  also  leaves  a  lateral  pupil 
through  which  good  sight  may  often  oe 
obtained  long  before  the  transparency  of  the 
central  parts  of  the  cornea  is  restoced.  In 
soma  eases,  the  writer  has  seen  excellait  re- 
ralts  frcnnperitomy ;  that  is,  from  excising  the 
annnluB  of  ooignnctival  and  snbconjuncBval 
tissue  which  immediately  surrounds  the  cor- 
nea. The  strip  excised  should  be  about 
8  mm.  in  width;  and  the  excision  may 
sometimes  be  limited  to  the  bases  of  the 
vascular  crescents. 

Develt^mient  of  veMtelt  upon  the  cornea, — 
It  is  necessary  carefully  to  distinguish  vas- 
cular keratitis,  pnqperly  so  called,  fnm  that 
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deTelopment  of  vessels  npon  the  cornea  which 
may  occur  in  connexion  with  the  cicatrisation 
of  ulcers,  or  in  consequence  of  the  friction  of 
lids  left  granular  by  oonjunctivitis.  In  both 
these  forms  the  new  Teesels  are  arborescent 
and  irregular  in  their  distribution,  instead  of 
being  closely  packed  together ;  and  they  are 
not  attended  by  tiw  pink  zone  of  turonm- 
comeal  eonffestion,  which  is  never  absent  in 
tnie  oorneaf  inflainination. 

The  vesseb  which  attend  the  formation  of 
cicateices  generally  dwindle  in  course  of  time ; 
while  those  produced  by  granular  lids,  and 
which,  when  they  are  very  abundant  and 
closely  set,  constitute  the  condition  called 
pamMM,  will  often  disappear  without  direct 
treatment  if  the  state  of  the  lids  themselves 
can  be  favourably  modified  by  the  application 
of  astringents  or  by  other  means.  When 
residual  granulations  are  large  and  nume- 
rous, they  may  be  treated  by  crashing  them 
with  forceps,  by  scraping,  or  by  electrolysis ; 
for  which  purpose  they  should  be  separately 
punctured  by  a  platinum  needl^  connected 
with  the  negative  pole  of  a  {|alvamc  battery. 
A  weak  ennent  onij  is  required,  and  it  may 
be  snffered  to  pass  Uirough  each  granulation 
for  from  ten  to  twenty  seconds.  In  many 
eases  the  vascular  network  of  pannns  will  be 
comparatively  absent  from  the  lower  third  of 
the  eoznea,  so  that  Bight  may  be  much  im- 
proved by  an  artificial  pupil  made  in  a  down* 
ward  direction.  When  pannus  covers  the 
whole  cornea  with  a  close  vascular  net- 
work, 80  that  sight  is  almost  destroyed,  and 
when  it  resists  milder  treatment,  it  may 
sometimes  be  cured  by  inoculation  with  the 
discharge  of  infantile  purulent  ophthalmia. 
The  pns  is  inserted  between  the  lids,  and 
the  artificial  malady  suffered  to  run  its 
eonrae  nnehednd,  except  by  eleuiliness  and 
frequent  bathing.  When  the  disahai^  has 
ceased,  the  eranea  will  often  clear  in  a 
muiffising  manner,  and  its  abnormally  vas- 
cular state  protects  it,  to  a  very  great  de- 
«ee,  against  the  risk  <^  slouglung.  Still, 
uiis  liu  is  by  no  means  absent,  and  the 
treatment  by  inoculation  should  be  regarded 
only  as  a  last  resource.  A  somewhat  similar 
effect  may  be  obtained  by  the  infiammation 
which  is  excited  by  bathing  the  eyes  with 
an  in&sion  of  the  seeds  of  jequirity ;  but 
this  method  is  scarcely  less  cuuigeroos  than 
that  by  inoculation. 

(e)  InUratitial  Keratitia. — This  is  a  chronic 
malady  which  is  seen  chiefly,  or  perhaps 
eZflluaively,  in  the  sobjecte  of  inherited 
ay^ilis,  who  possess  the  peculiar  teeth  and 
facie*  whidi  Mr.  Hutehiiuon  has  lAown  to 
be  characteristic  of  their  inheritance.  The 
dieease  was  long  described  as  a  variety  of 
'strnmons  ophthalmia;*  and,  although  the 
late  Sir  WiUiam  Wilde  pointed  out  how 
oently  it  was  associated  with  dea&ess, 
also  laid  stress  upon  the  value  of  per- 
chlorido  of  mercury  m  its  treatment,  its 


syphilitic  character  seems  to  have  been  first 
suspected  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  who,  having 
once  obtained  the  pine,  followed  it  with 
characteristic  diligence  nntil  he  arrived  at  a 
conclusive  demonstration  of  the  accuracy  of 
his  suspicion. 

Sthptomb. — Interstitial  keratitis  com- 
mences as  a  slight  cloudiness  of  the  central 
portion  of  the  cornea,  with  some  rouf^ening 
or  irregularity  of  the  epithelium.  It  extends 
from  the  centre  towards  the  margin,  and  is 
liable  to  be  attended,  in  different  cases  and 
at  different  stages  of  its  course,  by  variable 
degrees  of  ciliary  and  corneal  congestion, 
and  intolerance  of  light.  If  neglected,  or  if 
treated  by  irritants,  it  is  liable  to  assume  the 
characters  of  vascular  keratitis,  and  also  to 
extend  to  the  iris,  in  such  instances  often 
doing  irrepwrable  miscbiet  It  is  most 
common  during  childhood,  but  its  appear- 
ance may  be  delayed  until  adolescence,  or 
even  until  adult  age ;  and,  in  such  cases, 
usually  appears  to  be  determined  by  some 
generctl  or  local  exciting  causa,  Hoch  as  bod^ 
illness,  or  direct  iiyuzy.  It  attacks  both 
eyes,  one  commonly  somewhat  later  than  the 
other,  uid  its  course  ii  often  protracted  over 
several  months.  When  severe,  it  leaves  some 
residual  cloudiness  of  the  cornea,  and,  even 
when  mild,  it  is  donbtfiil  whether  the  eonea 
ever  entirely  regains  the  tnmsparMie^  (tf 
health.  StiU,  when  a  case  is  seen  and  judi- 
ciously treated  early,  the  prognosis  may 
generally  bo  a  favourable  one. 

Treathxkt. — The  treatment  consists  pri- 
marily in  the  avoidance  of  all  irritants ;  the 
use  of  eserine  and  local  sedatives,  especially 
cocaine ;  and  the  administration  of  per- 
chloride  of  mercury,  or  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
with  or  without  iron  or  cod-liver  oil.  When 
they  are  not  contra-indicated  by  any  special 
cireumstances.  the  perehloride  of  nwcnry 
and  the  oil  are  the  remedies  on  which  the 
greatest  reliance  may  be  placed.  The  earliest 
mdications  of  photophobia,  showing,  as  they 
do,  that  light  18  acting  as  an  irritant,  should 
be  met  by  confinement  to  an  almost  darkened 
room,  and  by  frequent  bathing  of  the  closed 
lids  with  cold  water;  but  in  fine  weather 
daily  exercise  should  be  taken  in  the  open  air, 
the  eyes  being  covered  for  the  time  with  a 
black  silk  bandage  and  compresses  of  carded 
wool,  so  OS  to  exclude  light  entirely.  As  soon 
as  photophobia  subsides,  these  precautions 
may  be  left  aside — the  eserine  and  mercury 
being  still  continued,  at  least  until  the  acute 
stage  of  the  malady  has  entirely  passed  awsy. 
After  this  the  absolution  of  residual  opacity 
may  be  promoted  by  the  applicaticm,  once 
daily,  of  a  morsel  of  an  ointment  containing 
a  small  quantity  (about  ten  grains  to  an 
ounce)  of  the  precipitated  yellow  oxide  of 
mercury. 

In  cases  which,  have  been  neglected,  or 
aggravated  by  irritants  in  their  early  stipes, 
and  in  which  the  phenomena  of  ordinary 
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Taaeular  keratitis  become  grafted  upon  the 
interstitial,  it  is  generally  desirable  to  perform 
iridectomy  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

8.  Arena  Senilia. — The  condition  thus 
named  (aldiough  the  adjective  is  not  always 
Impropriate)  is  fiilly  described  elsewhere 
(fosAitcusSBNtus).  It  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  |>eripheral  zones  of  opaciij,  which 
are  sometmies  left  aftw  the  subsioenoe  of 
oertun  iama  of  keratitis,  by  the  eireamBtanee 
th^  areus  never  extends  quite  to  the  margin 
of  the  cornea,  but  is  alwa^  surrounded  by 
an  annnlus  of  trans^nrent  tissue. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  a  few  other 
fbrms  of  corneal  disease,  of  comparatively 
rare  ooourreace,  which  it  would  be  beyond 
the  limits  of  these  pages  to  describe,  but 
which  must  be  treated  on  the  same  general 
principles ;  and  there  is  also  the  malrorma- 
tion  known  as  '  conical  cornea,'  which  falls 
wholly  within  the  domain  of  surgery. 

III.  Diseases  of  the  Solerotio.— Dis- 
eases of  the  sclerotic,  which  were  once  re- 
garded as  a  numerous  and  important  group, 
have  been  reduced  by  recent  inTeati^tione 
to  ctanparatively  insignifloant  ^oportionB. 

InfiammaHon,  —  Stnoh.  :  Salaretitis.  — 
Excepting  in  a  narrow  annulus  immediately 
around  the  cornea,  the  eolerotic  is  almost 
extra-vascular;  and  any  real  inflammation 
of  its  stroctare  is  almost  confined  to  this 
particular  region,  where  it  seldom  occurs 
excepting  as  a  complication  or  as  a  part  of 
some  of  the  more  severe  forms  of  iritis  or 
keratitis,  especially  when  either  of  these 
affections  extends  to  the  cihary  body.  In 
such  oases  we  oiten  see  the  sclerotic  undergo 
inflammatory  softening,  as  a  result  of  which 
the  ciliary  region  may  be  much  altered  in 
shape,  yielding  to  the  distension  of  the  eye- 
ball and  to  the  traction  of  the  recti  mnsciisa, 
and  bee<«nmg  distinctiy  elongated.  Oeca- 
sionaUy  tha  uderotie  may  be  so  much 
softened  and  thinimd  as  to  btuge  into  irregular 
prominences  around  the  cornea,  genwall^ 
under  the  upper  lid;  and  this  condition  is 
described  as  aclerotio  alaphyloma. 

Teeatuent.  —  The  inflammations  thus 
arising  call  for  no  other  treatment  than  that 
which  is  demanded  by  the  more  important 
inflammations  of  the  cornea,  the  iris,  or  the 
ciliary  body,  with  which  they  are  associated ; 
except  that  any  evidence  of  yielding  of  the 
sclerotic  would  be  a  reason  in  itself  for  the 
performance  of  iridectomy,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  shape  of  the  eyeball  by  diminishing 
its  tension.  It  was  onee  believed  that  the 
■olerotie,  in  its  character  of  a  fibrous  mem- 
brane, was  especially  prone  to  gouty  or  rhen- 
matio  inflammation ;  and  it  is  perhaps  true, 
thoagh  eertainly  not  proven,  that  Uie  ten- 
dency of  iritis  or  of  keratitis  to  spread  to  the 
antenor  sclerotic  zone  is  more  marked  in 
persons  of  gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis  than 
in  others.  The  possibility  is  at  any  rate 
sufficient  to  require,  in  all  these  caae^  an  in- 


vestigation of  the  tendency  to  litbie  acid  for- 
mation, and  the  use  of  Sfipropriate  remedies 
when  this  tendency  is  discovered.  But  a 
large  proportion  of  the  examples  of  supposed 
gouty  or  rheumatic  ophthalmia  are  notbii^ 
more  than  cases  of  the  sub-acute  or  remittent 
form  of  glauoonia ;  and  tiie  pain  aasooiated 
with  them  is  not  really  riienmatic  but  simply 
tensive.  Vision  has  been  inefarievably  lost, 
in  hundreds  of  instances,  beeanse  a  bui^  in 
the  rheumatic  character  of  these  affections 
has  interfered  with  the  timely  performance 
of  iridectomy ;  and  the  proposal  to  adopt  the 
epithet  'riwunatio,'  in  any  form  of  eye- 
disease,  is  one  which  should  be  scrutinised 
very  closely  before  it  is  accepted  as  a  goide 
to  practice. 

IV.  Diseases  of  the  Iris.— In  so  far 
as  they  come  into  the  province  of  the  phy- 
sician, diseases  of  the  ins  are  not  numerous, 
and  are  almost  limited  to  the  varieties  of  in- 
flammation of  th&t  membrane. 

1.  Inflammation. — Stnom.:  Iritis. — Iritis 
may  be  classified,  acootding  to  its  actual  or 
supposed  causes,  as  rheumatic  or  syphilitic ; 
<nr  according  to  the  natare  of  the  mwbid  wo- 
cesB,  as  ^las^  serous,  or  st^gwraftM.  llie 
former  classification  most  often  rest  upon 
very  slender  grotmds,  and  the  latter  has  the 
great  advantage  of  expressing  facts  rather 
than  inferences. 

(a)  Plastic  Iritia. — BnoTOUa.— In  plastio 
iritis  the  first  symptom  is  usually  some  loss 
of  the  natural  lustra  of  the  surface  of  the  iris, 
and  of  the  clear  definition  of  its  fibres,  to- 
gether with  some  damping  or  alteration  of 
Its  cidour.  These  changes  are  probably 
always  due  to  turbidity  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  and  they  may  m  imitated  more  or 
less  closely  by  turbidity  of  the  cornea,  and 
especially  by  disturbance  of  its  epithelinm. 
In  iritis,  however,  they  are  associatod  with  a 
diminished  range  and  quickness  of  pupillary 
variation  nnder  variations  of  li^t ;  and,  in 
a  short  time,  with  the  effusion  of  plastic 
lymph,  by  which  the  margin  of  the  pupil 
becomes  tied  down,  here  and  there,  to  the 
BUr&ce  of  the  anterior  capsule  d  tiie  crystal- 
line lens.  At  the  same  tune  there  is  usually 
some  congestion  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  of  the 
zone  of  fine  vessels  immeoiately  around  the 
cornea  in  the  sclerotic  There  is  frequentiy 
more  or  less  pain,  especially  towards  night, 
but  this  is  a  very  uncertain  symptom.  In 
severe  cases,  and  e^>eoially  in  such  as  are 
clearly  syphilitic  in  their  character,  the  quan- 
tity of  effused  lymph  may  be  very  con- 
siderable, BO  as  qmte  to  cover  the  pnpii,  while 
in  mild  eases  it  is  only  snffleient  to  fitstoi 
down  the  margin  here  and  there.  Iritis  is 
sometimes  a  very  in^dions  and  BeaDainfply 
sli^t  affection,  the  real  gravi^  and  impoot^ 
ance  of  which  may  be  wholly  overlooked 
the  patient. 

Tbeathbnt. — The  first  principle  of  treat- 
ment  is  to  prevent  the  fiumauou  of  adhe> 
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nous,  or  to  break  them  if  they  have  been 
formed;  aad  for  this  purpose  our  main  re- 
liance most  be  placed  upon  the  iuBtiUation  of 
atropine.  The  aoatomieal  structure  of  the 
eye  ii  such  that  a  modexately  contracted 
pupQ  ie  in  eontsot  with  the  lens-snrfiuie,  while 
a  folly  dilated  pupil  is  asparated  from  it  by  a 
film  of  aqueous  humour.  Heuee,  u  lonr  as 
the  pupil  is  contracted,  any  lymph  whiiui  is 
effiued  tends  to  the  immn^iate  foixuation  of 
adhesions;  while,  as  soon  as  the  pupQ  is 
dilated,  the  lym^h  diffuses  itself  harmlessly 
in  the  surrotmdmg  fluid,  and  no  adhesions 
are  |)roduoed.  In  ordinary  circumstances, 
and  in  cases  of  only  ordinary  severity,  the 
iritis  then  runs  its  course  without  inflicting 
aoy  permanent  injury,  and  vision  is  com.- 
pletely  restored  as  soon  as  resolution  has 
taken  place.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the 
pupil  cannot  be  dilated,  the  lymph  deposited 
m  the  area  of  the  pupil  forms  an  impediment 
to  vision;  and  the a^ieuons themsuTes  tend 
to  render  the  iritis  a  reonrrent  aflEection, 
which  is  apt  to  return  again  and  again  until 
the  eye  is  disorganised  uid  destroyed. 

The  first  principle  of  treatment  is,  there- 
fore, to  produce  and  niiLintn.m  dilatation  of  the 
piq^il;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to 
use  some  active  mydriatio.  The  neutral 
sulphate  of  atropine  is  usually  the  most 
convenient  agent  for  the  purpose,  and  it 
should  be  used  in  a  solution  containing  four 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water.  The 
pbarmacopoBial  solution  of  atropine,  which 
contains  spirit,  should  be  avoided  on  account 
of  its  itritating  action.  Of  the  pure  watei^ 
solution,  a  drop  should  be  carefhlly  placed 
within  the  lids  b^  a  dropping-tube  or  quill, 
repeated  in  five  minutes,  and  again  in  another 
five  minutes,  and  this  threefold  application 
should  be  repeated  three  times  a  day.  A 
mydriatic  agent  still  more  powerful  and  more 
r^pid  in  its  action  than  atropine  has  lately 
been  introduced  into  practice  in  du&omfM, 
the  active  principle  of  an  Australian  shrub, 
Duboisia  myoporoides.  Duboisine  should  be 
used  in  a  watery  solution,  of  the  strength  of 
four  groins  to  the  ounce;  and  it  is  said  to 
have  less  tendency  than  atropine  to  produce 
local  irritation.  The  hydrocluorate oicocaine 
may  be  combined  in  solution  with  either  of 
the  forgoing,  and  wiH  not  only  assist  their 
mydriatic  action,  but  will  also  greatly  pro- 
mote the  eomfbrt  of  the  patient.  If  the 
piqnl  ean  be  folly  dilated  in  twenty-four 
mntrsi  no  other  treatment  will  be  necessary 
than  to  TinLiTi*;M*i  the  dilatation  by  using  the 
mydriatic  less  frequently,  and  to  protect  the 
tje  from  being  uyured  by  exeruon,  or  by 
•qmsnre  to  great  variations  of  temperature 
or  of  lif^t.  If,  on  the  contrary,  after  the  use 
of  atropme  or  duboisine  for  twenty-four  hours* 
the  pupil  either  remains  contracted  or  dilates 
irregularly,  showing  that  it  is  bound  down 
here  and  there,  it  is  necessary  to  have  re- 
course  to  mercury  without  farther  delaji  and 


to  use  one  of  the  preparations,  such  as  blue 
pill  or  calomel,  with  which  the  effect  of 
the  medicine  upon  the  system  can  be 
rapidly  secured.  There  is  never  any  occa- 
sion to  carry  the  effiBct  of  the  mercury  £u- 
ther  than  to  the  formation  of  a  slight  line 
upon  the  gums ;  and,  in  most  eases,  as  soon 
as  this  line  is  perceptible,  a  notable  amdior- 
ation  of  the  eye-symptoms  will  be  observed. 
It  is  desirable,  however,  that  this  degree  of 
mercurial  influence  i^uld  be  reached  quickly, 
in  order  to  out  short  the  disease  as  soon  as 
possible;  and  when  it  has  been  reached,  it 
will  usually  require  to  be  maintained,  for 
some  days  at  least,  by  the  administration  of 
smaller  and  less  frequent  doses.  In  favour- 
able coses,  under  the  combined  influence  of 
mydriatics  and  mercury,  the  efl!used  lymph 
wUl  be  absorbed,  the  adhesions  broken 
through,  and  the  eye  restored  to  its  original 
oondititm.  In  tiiose  of  a  less  favourable 
character,  the  inflammation  will,  indeed,  sub- 
side ;  but  the  adhesions  remain,  and  tho 
pupil  will  be  left  permanently  more  or  less 
enppled  and  distorted.  "Whether  or  not  u^t 
wiU  be  impaired  will  duefly  depend  upon 
whether  the  fiffused  lymph  has  formed  a 
film  or  membrane  across  the  pupillary  open* 
iog.  In  the  worst  cases,  notwithstanding 
treatment,  the  inflammation  may  extend  to 
the  ciliary  body  and  choroid,  and  may  produce 
functional  destraction  of  the  eye.  This 
scarcely  happens  except  when  the  iritis  has 
been  of  great  original  severity,  and  when  it 
has  been  neglected,  oroggravated  by  irritants, 
in  its  early  stages,  Even  the  suspicion  of 
iritis  Aould  absolutely  preclude  the  use  of 
the  dstringent  applications  on  which  we  have 
mainly  to  rely  in  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
flammationB  m  the  conjunctiva. 

If  an  iritis  is  not  seen  until  it  has  been 
three  or  four  days  in  existence,  so  that  the 
adhesions  have  had  time  to  acquire  a  offlrtain 
degree  of  firmness,  it  is  not  desirable  to  wait 
twenty-four  hours  before  having  recourse  to 
mercury.  The  mineral  should  be  given  with- 
out further  delay,  so  that  it  may  be  aban- 
doned if  atropine  should  dilate  the  pupil, 
and  may  be  pushed  if  dilatation  oannot  be 
produced. 

While  the  atropine,  or  atropine  and  mer- 
cury, are  being  employed,  the  remainder  of 
the  beatment  must  be  governed  by  general 
considerations.  Best  of  the  other  eye  must 
be  strictiy  enfiirced ;  local  depleti<m  may  be 
practised  whenever  the  congestion  is  consider- 
able in  degree ;  and  such  a  regimen  and  mode 
of  life  must  be  wMcribed  as  the  patient  can 
bear.  Unless  were  is  photophobia,  it  is  sel* 
dom  or  never  necessary  to  exclude  alto- 
gether from  the  eye  ;  and,  when  phobiphoUa 
is  present,  it  is  better  to  apply  a  protective 
bandage  than  to  keep  the  patient  in  a  dark 
room.  The  latter  practically  excludes  him 
from  cheerful  companionship,  and  leaves  him 
to  dwell  upon  his  trouhlw  in  darkness  and 
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solitude.  Fain,  if  present  notwithstanding 
the  Qse  of  cocaine,  shoold  always  be  subdued, 
either  by  combining  a  sufficient  dose  of  opium 
with  the  mercury,  or  by  the  subontaneous 
iq'ectionof  a  solution  of  morphine.  However 
the  anodyne  is  administered,  provision  should 
be  made  tor  repeating  it  snmoiently  often  to 
prodnoe  and  maintain  the  desired  effect. 

'When  reeoveiT  takes  place  leaving  adhe- 
sions, theee  will,  in  ^e  majority  of  cases, 
lead  to  a  second  attack  of  intis,  and  this  is 
almost  always  the  predecessor  of  rq^nlsr  re- 
cuirencfl.  In  a  few  oases,  however,  the 
second  attack  does  not  follow ;  but,  when- 
ever it  occurs,  the  tendency  to  future  mis- 
chief should  be  stopped  by  sui^cal  means, 
either  by  the  detachment  of  the  adhesions  or 
by  the  performance  of  iridectomy. 

(i)  ApUutio  Iritis. — The  aplastic  form  of 
iritis  differs  from  the  plastic  in  the  greater 
quantity  and  the  more  Uqnid  condition  of  the 
eflbsion,  which  does  not  form  adhesions,  but 
distends  the  eyeball  and  oominresses  its  con- 
tained straetures.  In  a  well-marked  ease  the 
pupil  is  contracted  and  insensible  to  atropine 
(which  in  all  probability  is  not  absorlMd) ; 
the  aqueous  himiour  is  turbid;  the  iris  is 
pushed  back  and  its  anterior  suiiace  appears 
concave ;  vision  is  greatly  impaired ;  and 
the  eyeball  is  perceptibly  hardened  to  the 
touch. 

Trkatment. — Until  the  distension  is  re- 
lieved, no  remedies  will  be  effectual;  and, 
when  it  is  relieved,  they  generally  cease  to 
be  needed.  The  treatment  should  be  either 
by  frequently  repeated  paracentesis  of  the 
anterior  chamber  or  by  a  large  iridectomy  or 
sclerotomy,  and  the  latter  is  generally  to  be 
preferred.  Aplastic  iritis  occurs  chiefly  in 
persons  of  unhealthy  or  brokoi-down  con- 
stitutaon;  which  may  perha^  aeeonnt  for 
the  nnorganisable  character  of  its  products. 
As  soon  as  the  distension  of  the  eyeball  is 
relieved,  the  pnpil  is  readily  dilated,  and  the 
iritis  soon  suDBides. 

(e)  Suppuratvoe  Iritis. — In  a  small  num- 
ber of  cases  iritis  assumes  fry^m  the  first  a 
suppurative  character,  and  leads  to  the 
formation  of  pus  in  the  anterior  chamber. 

Treatment. — Buch  a  condition  calls  for 
atropine ;  for  stimulating  and  tonic  medicines 
rather  than  for  mercury ;  and  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  pus  by  paracentesis  if  it  is  con< 
siderable  in  quantity,  or  if  its  presence 
appears  to  be  a  source  of  increased  irritation. 

{d}  Serous  Iritis. — This  term,  which  would 
perhaps  be  more  appropriately  used  tea:  tiie 
aplastio  form  of  intis,  has  been  apfdied  by 
continental  writers  to  a  form  of  disease  which 
was  described  in  old  books  as  *  aquo-capsuUtis,* 
and  in  which  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the 
cornea  participates  with  the  iris  in  the  in- 
flammation. 

^TIOLOOT  AMD  SYMPTOMS. — ScrOUS  iritis 

usually  first  attracts-attention  by  occasioning 
a  slight  dimness  of  visi<Hi.  There  will  often 


be  no  congestion,  or  scarcely  any,  but  the 
movements  of  the  pupil  will  be  slavish,  and 
careful  examination  will  discover  one  or  more 
fine  points  of  adhesion  to  the  anterior  cap- 
sule. But  the  most  characteristic  appear- 
ance of  the  disease  is  situate  upon  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  eomeis  which  will  be  found 
eovered  by  a  number  of  minute  eireulardotSt 
ranged  in  a  pyramidal  outline.  The  base  of 
the  pyiamid  oorresponds  with  the  lower 
eomeu  ma)^^ ;  the  apex  encroaches  more 
or  less  npim  ilu  pupillary  region.  As  the 
disease  progresses,  the  dotted  pyramid  in- 
creases in  density  and  consplouoasnees,  and 
the  pupillary  adhesions  increase  in  number 
and  extent.  The  malady  asaally  runs  avery 
chronic  course,  and  often  leaves  some  per- 
manent diminution  of  vision.  In  a  certain 
oportion  of  cases  it  seems  to  be  indepen- 
nt  of  any  known  cause ;  in  others  it  followB 
some  constitutiona]  affection  (the  writer  has 
seen  a  very  severe  case,  in  a  young  lady, 
consecutive  to  momps^ ;  in  others  it  is  as- 
sociated with  oonstitutitmal  s^^diilia.  After 
injury  to  an  eye,  serous  intu  sometimes 
appears  in  the  other  as  the  first  stage  of 
sympathetic  ofdithalmia. 

Tbbathbkt.  —  This  will  include,  in  the 
first  place,  careful  consideration  of  the  state 
of  the  general  health,  and  endeavours  to 
correct  whatever  may  be  omisB.  The  eyes 
should  be  kept  at  rest,  the  pupils  dilated  but 
protected  from  bright  light,  and  mereurio 
chloride,  or  iodide  of  potassium,  or  both, 
may  be  given  in  suitable  doses,  the  efficacy 
of  tiiese  remedies  being  manifest  in  the  non- 
syphilitic  as  well  as  in  the  syphilitic  sub- 
jects  of  the  disease.  Where  uie  a^esiona 
are  numerous,  iridectomy  may  be  required 
to  relieve  dragging.  The  oases  are  usually 
chronic,  and  many  months  may  dapae  befive 
the  eyes  are  restored  to  usefulness. 

2.  JnfiaimmaHon  of  the  ciliary  body  and 
cAorotd.— STNON.:CyclitiB;  Irido-chorcS^tta. 
In  some  instances,  which  fortunately  are  not 
numerous,  iritis  is  not  confined  to  the  mem- 
brane in  which  it  originates,  but  spreads 
backwards  to  the  ciliary  body  and  the  choroid. 
The  most  marked  examples  are  those  in 
which  the  original  inflanunation  has  been 
excited  by  morbid  changes,  resulting  some- 
times from  disease,  but  more  firequently 
from  injury,  in  the  opposite  eye ;  and  these 
cases  are  called  sympathetic  ophthalmia. 
They  have  been  gen«aUy  supposed  to  de- 
pend imon  the  propagatiim  of  peripheral  irri- 
tatitm  through  a  nervons  eentre,  and  to  point 
very  clearly  to  the  presence  of  some  oantral 
nerve>irritation,  or  funoticmal  fiulur^  as  tfa» 
essential  point  of  difference  between  the 
iritis  which  dies  out  as  a  localised  affec- 
tion, and  that  which  spreads  by  continuity 
to  the  deeper  parts  of  the  eye.  Becent 
observers  have  endeavoured  to  connect  tho 
phenomena  with  thepresence  and  the  migra- 
tiims  of  microbes.  However  occasioned,  i3a» 
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nme  of  deoIaieS  irido-oyolitis  ot  mdo*cho* 
niditis  ia  generally  disavtrons;  for  the  in- 
flammation is  always  of  a  plastic  character, 
and  the  effbsed  ^ympfa  is  scarcely  ever  ab- 
sorbed  in  time,  or  witii  snffieient  complete- 
ness,  to  prevent  its  contraction  from  inflicting 
TOofonna  ii^nry  npon  the  visnal  apparains. 
The  perceptive  layer  of  the  retina  is  not  only 
in  contact  irith  the  choroid,  but  the  rods  and 
cones  derive  the  materials  of  their  nutrition 
from  the  chorio-capillaris ;  and  hence,  as 
regards  these  deUcate  stmctares,  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  choroid,  upon  which  they  are 
directly  dependent,  is  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance than  an  inflammation  of  the  retina 
itself  which  may  be  limited  to  the  connective 
tifisne  of  the  fibre  layer,  and  may  leave  the 
precipient  dements  odmost  imaSbeted. 

STMFToais. — ^Tbe  first  sign  of  the  exteniicm 
baekwwrds  of  iritis  is  nsually  fhmished  by 
tenderness  of  the  ciliary  zone,  so  that  thu 
region  f^ls  acutely  the  slightest  touch  of  a 
probe,  or  of  the  end  of  a  rolled  paper  spill, 
which  is  a  more  delicate  instrument  for  test- 
ing the  sensibility  of  the  ocular  surface.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  always  a  greater  degree 
of  impairment  of  vision  than  the  iritis  alone 
will  explain,  together  with  increased  general 
congestion  of  tiie  eye,  and,  in  many  cases, 
with  an  appearsnoe  of  visible  vessels  on  the 
iris. 

Tkkatmekt. — The  treatment  to  be  pursued 
does  not  differ  materially  from  that  which  is 
required  by  the  more  severe  forms  of  simple 
iritia;  and  eonststa  of  d^etion  from  the 
teoople,  generally  b^  means  of  Henrtelonp's 
leech ;  the  apnlioatum  of  atropine ;  the  ad- 
ministration of  mercury,  both  mtemally  and 
by  inunction  upon  the  brow ;  the  control  of 
pain ;  and  the  maintenance  of  strength.  In 
sympathetic  cases,  the  eye  in  wmch  the 
misfUiief  originated  should  be  removed,  even 
although  the  nsefulness  of  this  proceeding  is 
somewhat  doubtfiil  when  once  the  secondary 
aflection  is  established.  It  is  often  necessary 
earefatly  to  continue  the  use  of  mercury  for 
a  long  period,  generally  in  the  form  of  small 
doses  of  the  perchloride  combined  with  iron ; 
and  it  ia  chiefly  when  this  has  been  done 
that  some  small  vestige  of  vision  is  saved  out 
of  the  wreck.  The  lens,  in  such  eaacn,  often 
becomes  coated  by  lymph,  and  ultimately 
requires  removal;  and  it  maybe  neeessai^ 
to  pBcform  iridectomy  for  closure  of  the  pupil 
more  Aan  once,  in  consequence  of  the 
tendency  of  the  artificial  opening  to  be 
drawn  together  again  by  contraction.  On 
account  of  the  severity  of  sympathetic  oph- 
thalmia, and  of  its  generally  unfavourable 
termination,  it  is  a  rule  of  practice  to  antici- 
pate its  occurrence,  and  to  remove  a  diseased 
(H*  injured  eye  which  is  likely  to  produce  it, 
before  the  mUchief  has  been  done. 

V.  Difleases  of  the  Orystalliiie  Iiena 
are  aepaxately  treated  of  under  the  article 
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VI.  GlKluxniuu— In  its  modem  signifi- 
catum,  this  word  is  applied  to  denote  all  the 
ecmditions  whioh  are  produced  by  a  morbid 
increase  of  tension  within  the  eye — that  is 
to  say,  by  an  excess  <^  its  contained  fluids ; 
and  the  different  forms  of  tiie  afEsetion  are 
mainly  due  to  difierenoes  in  the  rate  at 
which  the  tension  increases. 

Stmptous. — If  the  increase  be  rapid,  the 
loss  of  sight  will  be  rapidly  produced,  and 
will  be  aseooiated  with  other  changes  occa- 
sioned by  sudden  interference  with  the 
circulation  uid  innervation,  and  by  sudden 
stretching  of  the  ocnilar  tunics.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  increase  of  tension  is 
very  gradual,  so  that  the  eye  has  time  to 
become  accustomed  to  the  new  conditions 
as  they  are  produced,  the  symptoms  often 
present  a  deceptive  resemUance  to  Bim]de 
atrophy ;  and  uese  oases  were  at  one  time 
described  as '  atrophy  with  excavation  of  the 
optic  nerve.'  In  some  of  the  more  acute 
forms  of  increased  tension,  the  pupil  presents 
a  clonded  aspect  of  a  greenish  colour;  and 
it  was  to  cases  of  this  class  that  the  word 
glaucoma  (from  yXavK^s,  sea-green)  was 
originally  appUed,  at  a  time  when  the  patho- 
logy of  the  concUtion  was  not  understood, 
^^en  this  pathology  was  rendered  clear, 
and  when  it  became  known  that  the  glau- 
coma of  the  ancients  was  in  all  essential 
respects  identical  with  cases  in  which  the 
most  manifest  symptoms  were  of  a  different 
kind,  the  word  was  retained  as  a  convraient 
genml  term,  to  express  states  of  disease  to 
whioh  it  had  no  longer  any  apparent  refer- 
ence ;  and  hence  we  stilt  tpoak  of  glauoinna, 
although,  in  the  great  majorify  of  the  eases 
in  which  we  do  so,  the  green  aspect  of  Uie 
pupil  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

The  normal  tension  of  the  eye  appears  to 
be  maintained,  in  the  face  of  contmued  in- 
ternal secretion  of  fluid,  mainly  by  the 
transudation  of  this  fluid,  at  the  so-caUed 
'  filtration  area,'  in  the  ai^le  formed  between 
the  cornea  and  the  iris,  into  the  plexus  of 
veins  contained  in  the  canal  of  Schlemm. 
In  order  that  this  transudation  may  be  free, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  angle  should  be  open, 
and  the  access  of  fluid  to  the  filtration  area 
unimpeded.  In  oertun  relations  of  the  lens 
to  the  neighbouring  stmotores,  and,  possibly, 
in  consequence  of  increased  bulk  of  the  lens 
in  advancing  life,  Uie  periphery  of  the  iris 
may  be  so  pushed  forward  towards  the  cornea 
as  to  produce  partial  closure  of  the  angle,  and 
impeded  access  of  fluid  to  the  fllteaticoi  area. 
Such  conditions  tend  necessarily  to  increase ; 
and  they  are  liable  to  be  increased  still 
further  by  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  which  im- 
plies thickening  of  the  peripheral  portion  of 
the  iris,  and  the  occupancy,  by  this  portion,  of 
an  abnormal  amount  of  space.  At  a  later 
period,  as  the  tension  continues  to  increase, 
the  peripheral  portion  of  the  iris  may  even  be 
appUed  to  the  margin  of  tiie  wnnea  after  the 
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fuhirai  of  a  valve,  and  traaBadaticm  may 
be  completely  arrested. 

The  estimation  of  increased  tension  by  the 
fingers  is  a  matter  -which  requires  the  tactua 
eruditut,  and  is  best  aecomplidied  by  direct* 
ing  the  patient  to  close  the  eyes  gently,  and 
to  cast  them  downwards.  The  tips  of  the 
two  forefingers  should  then  be  placed  upon 
the  upper  lid  immediately  below  the  niai^in 
of  the  orbit,  and,  when  one  finger  has  fixed 
the  eye  by  holding  it  gently  back  against  the 
orbital  contents  as  &r  as  it  will  recede,  the 
other  estimates  the  degree  in  which  it  may 
be  dimpled  by  slight  pressure.  This  degree 
vuies  to  some  extent  in  different  perBons 
within  physiologieal  limits,  bat  a  morbid  in- 
erease  of  tendon  can  scarcely  be  missed  if 
it  is  looked  for.  Moreover,  the  diagnoalB  of 
glaucoma  does  not  rest  upon  increased  tension 
alone,  but  upon  the  combination  of  mcreased 
tension  with  decreasing  sight.  The  rate  of 
glow  increase  which  may  simulate  atrophy, 
or  of  rapid  increase  which  may  simulate  in- 
flammation, are  matters  of  detail  which 
shoiild  not,  in  either  case,  be  suffered  to 
obscure  the  true  nature  of  the  morbid  process. 

The  symptoms  of  glaucoma  depend  upon 
the  more  or  less  gradual  interference  with 
the  ocular  circulation,  and  compression  of  the 
ocular  nerves,  by  reason  of  increasing  pres- 
sure within  the  eye.  In  consequence  of  the 
interference  with  the  oimmlatimi,  the  blood 
enters  and  leaTea  the  eyeball  with  di£Beultf . 
The  first  indication  of  this  difBcnlty  u 
affwded  by  the  small  vmns  which  pierce  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  sclerotib  near  the  cor- 
nea, and  course  backwards  beneath  the  con* 
jtmetiva  towards  the  equator.  These  veins, 
which  are  invisible,  or  at  least  inconspicuous, 
in  health,  become  distended  and  tortuous 
when  the  impediment  to  the  venous  outflow 
reaches  a  certain  degree.  At  the  same  time, 
the  ophthalmoscope  will  usually  discover 
pulsation  of  the  retinal  vessels  upon  the  optio 
disc,  a  pulsation  first  observed  in  the  veins, 
and  afterwards  also  in  the  arteries.  It  would 
seem  that  the  contents  of  the  veins  are 
pushed  back  by  the  entering  arterial  current, 
and  that  the  latter  is  only  able  to  make  good 
its  way  at  the  acme  of  the  pulse^wave. 

The  symptoms  which  depend  upon  com- 
pression of  the  nerves  will  vary,  of  course, 
with  the  functions  which  these  nilfll.  Com- 
mencing with  ordinary  sensation,  a  moderate 
compression  of  the  filaments  derived  from 
the  fifth  produces  diminished  sensibility  of 
the  corneal  surfue ;  while  a  pronounced  in- 
crease of  tension,  especially  if  rapidly  pro. 
duced,  occasions  seveire  pain  by  the  stretching 
of  the  ocular  tunics.  Proceeding  to  the 
motor  filaments,  compression  of  those  derived 
from  the  third  produces  paresis  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  and  of  the  spmncter  pupillse ;  the 
former  evidenced  by  rapidly  increasing  im- 
pairment of  accommodation,  the  latter  by 
sloggiahneai  and  dilatation  d  tiw  pn^  the 


dilatation  usually  moderate  in  degree,  but 

often  causing  the  aperture  to  assume  an 
eUiptical  oumne,  with  its  major  axis  hori- 
zontaL  This  pupillary  dilatation  is  iqit  to  be 
increased  by  the  forward  pressure  of  the 
crystaUine  lens ;  and,  however  produced,  it 
tends,  in  the  way  already  described,  to  occa- 
sion a  still  further  increase  of  tenmon.  The 
compresuon  of  the  retina  causes  impainneat 
of  visual  function,  first  manifested  in 
portions  most  remote  firom  the  central  blood- 
supply  ;  and  hence  taking  the  form  of  coq- 
tra^on  of  the  field  of  vision,  usually  first 
displayed  and  m<»t  matted  on  the  nss&l 
side.  Ccmtempraraneonsly  with  this,  eoitnl 
vision  will  be  more  or  lees  reduced ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  increasing  iiitKa.ocailar 
pressure  will  occasion  yielding  from  within 
wherever  raoh  yidding  is  possible,  and  hence 
chiefly  over  the  area  of  the  optio  disc,  the 
stmctoree  composing  which  will  be  to  bodw 
extent  pushed  back  out  of  the  eye,  leading  to 
the  formation  of  a  '  onp '  or  excava^on,  i^cb 
is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  c^tbal. 
moscopic  signs  ofbeightened  tension.  FinaUy, 
the  general  nutrition  of  the  eyeball  wm 
suffer,  in  a  manner  which  is  often  first  dis- 
played by  the  surface  epithelium  of  the  cor- 
nea, which  is  apt  to  become  disturbed,  irre- 
gular, or,  as  it  were,  *  steamy,'  presenting  an 
aspect  somewhat  as  if  it  had  been  bre^bed 
apon,  and  oonstitating  a  cause  of  ftixth« 
serioua  impairment  of  ue  already  .liniiTiwtwM^ 
vision. 

Such  being  the  ehief  symptoms,  one  or 
more  of  which  will  be  recognisable  by  ex- 
amination in  glaucoma,  those  complained  of 
by  the  patient  are  often  exceedin^y  charse- 
traistic.  G-lauoomatouB  tension  is  apt  to  in- 
crease  in  waves,  separated  by  intervals  in 
which  it  may  decrease,  or  in  which  the  strae- 
tures  pressed  upon  acquire  some  tolerance 
of  the  new  conditions.  We  therefore  often 
hear  complaints  of  sudden  '  clouds  *  or  '  ob- 
scurations '  of  vision,  which  pass  away  after 
a  few  minutes  or  a  few  hours,  and  return  at 
uncertain  intervals.  The  intervening  re- 
covery in  such  eases  is  seldom  complete; 
each  '  cloud  *  usually  leaving  the  sight  per- 
manently worse  tlum  befitwe.  The  depth  d 
the  olood,  the  poiod  of  its  duration,  and  tin 
presence  or  absence  of  pain,  are  eoaditi<uis 
which  will  be  governed  by  the  extent  and 
the  rapidity  with  vpfaieh  tension  has  been  in. 
creased.  When  the  cloud  has  passed  away, 
we  shall  usually  find  diminution  of  central 
vision,  contraction  of  the  field,  especially  on 
the  nasal  side,  and  sluggishness  of  the  rathn 
large  pupil.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  often 
be  found  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  ooraeal 
surface  is  diminished ;  and  the  patient  will 
often  admit,  on  inquinr,  that  artificial  lights  of 
feebleintensity — oanue  flames,  for  example — 
are  frequently  sorroimded  by  coloured  halos. 
Bat  tiie  combinations  and  the  order  of  oe- 
enrrenoe  of  symptoms  will  difiw  viddy  xa 
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diffatent  cases;  and  all  that  can  be  called 
essenti&l,  in  order  to  constitute  glaucoma,  is 
a  combination  of  impaired  central  vision  and 
diminntion  of  the  field,  with  increased  tension 
diaeoverable  by  the  educated  finger.  When 
this  combination  is  present,  there  should  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis,  as  there  will 
oertainly  be  no  time  to  waste  in  inefficient 
treatment. 

TsKAT]niiT.~The  treatment  of  i^uooma 
is  mittrely  sorgieal,  the  aflCaction  being  oapable 
of  arrest  by  iridectomy  or  sclerotomy  in  the 
fCreat  m^ority  of  cases.  In  the  more  acute 
forms,  an  operation,  if  [wrformed  sufficiently 
early,  nsaaUy  restores  vision  to  its  integrity ; 
but  the  time  during  which  this  can  be  done 
is  limited,  and  in  the  more  chronic  forms  no 
operation  will  do  more  than  preserve  what 
amomit  of  sight  is  still  retained.  Hence  it  is 
important  that  treatment  should  not  be' 
delayed  by  any  error  of  diagnosis ;  and  the 
points  to  which  attention  should  chiefly  be 
directed,  in  any  case  of  impairment  of  vision 
in  which  the  question  may  arise,  are  increas- 
ing hardness  of  the  eyeball  as  determined  by 
puvation,  and  gradual  contraction  of  the 
field  of  vision.  Whenever  the  eye  is  be  com-  j 
ing  harder,  and  the  circumferential  extent  of 
vision  is  narrowing  in,  the  case  is  one  in  which 
an  operation  shoidd  be  accomplished  with  as 
little  delay  as  ])08sible.  At  the  same  time, 
imtil  the  operation  can  be  performed,  a  four- 
grain  solntion  of  eserine  should  be  appUed 
every  fonr  hours ;  this  drug  having  a  marked 
effect  in  controlling  and  diminishing  tension, 
and  being  apparently  indebted  for  mis  power 
to  its  mechanical  action  upon  the  iris,  which, 
by  the  contraction  of  the  pupil,  is  thinned  out 
and  drawn  away  firom  the  filtration  area.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  in  any  case 
of  actiuu  or  threatened  glaucoma,  the  use 
of  a  mydriatic  would  be  highly  dangerous. 
The  more  acnte  oases  of  ghiueoma  are 
attended  by  much  pain  from  the  distenuon 
of  tiie  ocular  tnnios,  and  often  by  congestion 
and  inflammation,  ^e  results  of  this  disten- 
sion ;  and  such  cases  were  at  one  time  de> 
scribed  as  *  acnte  internal  arthritic  ophthal- 
mia.* or  by  some  similar  name.  Vision  has 
been  irrebievably  lost,  in  hundreds  of  cases, 
by  endeavours  to  control  this  form  of  glau- 
coma by  medical  treatment,  to  the  neglect  of 
operation ;  and  the  erroneous  practice  has 
been  kept  alive  by  the  circumstance  that 
some  of  the  oases  will  undergo  partial  and 
temporary  amendment.  In  such  circum- 
stonces,  however,  the  vision  never  rises  to 
the  degree  of  aenteness  which  existed  prior 
to  tho  attack,  and  the  amendment  is  never 
mote  than  tonpomry. .  Anollier  increase  of 
tenaion  soon  ooonrs;  and,  vithout  surgical 
aid,  UindueM  sooner  or  later  closes  the 
■oene. 

YH.  I>iBMMfl  of  the  Optic  Karve 
H'wid  Betina. — ^As  shown  by  the  qphthal- 
moeeope,  thw  diseases  cmee  a  very  vide 


field  of  patholc^.  In  order  to  understand 
them  accurately,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  the  anatomy  and  relative  arrangement 
of  the  affected  tissues.  The  optic  nerve  in 
the  orbit  is  invested  by  a  double  sheath,  and 
the  interval  between  the  layers  of  this  sheath, 
which  is  continuous  with  the  snb-arachnoid 
space,  terminates  in  a  cul-de-sac  towards  the 
eyebfl^,  the  two  layers  becoming  intimately 
united  where  they  blend  with  the  sckrotio. 
At  this  i>oint»  the  opening  in  the  lelerotio  far 
the  admissicm  of  the  c^tio  nerve  is  crossed 
by  a  film  of  perforated  connective  tissue,  the 
lamina  eribrosa,  with  which  the  sheaths  of 
the  nerve-fibres  blend,  or  in  which  they  are 
lost,  BO  that  the  nerve  anterior  to  the  lamina 
consists  of  a  bundle  of  unsheathed  fibres, 
enveloping  the  central  artery  of  the  retina, 
which  enters  the  eye  with  them,  and  the 
central  vein  of  the  retina,  which  passes  out 
in  the  same  position.  On  entering  the  eye 
the  nerve-fibres  bend  round  to  form  the 
anterior  layer  of  the  retina,  which  con- 
tains also  the  retinal  blood-vessels  almost 
to  their  ultimate  divisions,  together  with 
some  delicate  ocmneotive  tissue.  The  capil- 
lary circulation  of  the  nerve  itself  is  derived 
from  the  anterior  cerebral  artery,  and  is 
distinct,  save  for  a  very  slight  amount  of 
anastomosis,  from  the  capillary  circulation 
of  the  sheath,  which  is  fed  by  the  arteries 
of  the  pia  mater.  It  follows  that  hypenemia 
of  the  sheath,  or  of  the  circle  surrounding 
the  nerve,  may  exist  without  hypenemia  of 
the  proper  nerve-tissue,  and  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  fluid  pressure  in  the  intervaginal 
space  may  interpose  an  obstacle  to  the  cir- 
culation m  the  vessels  which  pass  through 
the  sclerotic  foramen,  and  may  urns  occasion 
dropsy  of  the  termination  of  the  nerve  within 
the  eye.  Of  the  two  foregoing  oonditiona, 
uther  may  undergo  resolntion  harmlessly, 
may  produce  saoh  changes  in  or  around  the 
nerve  as  to  occasion  atr^by  and  loss  of  sight. 
Neither  of  them  interferes  with  sight  directly, 
because  the  circulation  may  be  seriousljr  dis- 
turbed by  a  degree  of  pressure  which  is  insuf- 
ficient to  stop  the  conduction  of  impressions 
through  the  nerve-fibres.  There  is  yet  a 
third  condition,  properly  called  optic  neuritis, 
or  neuritit  deacending,  in  which  the  capillary 
network  of  the  nerve  itself  participates  ui 
changes  propagated  downwards,  and  m  which 
impairment  of  vision  holds  a  very  eariy  place 
among  the  symptoms. 

1.  Perineuriita. — The  troe  perineuritis,  in 
which  the  unchanged  nerve-disc  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  zone  of  high  vascularity,  is 
only  seen  ap  a  result  of  meningitis,  which 
may  be  eithw  tubercular  or  due  to  other 
causes.  It  was  at  one  time  hoped  by  Bonohut, 
by  whom  this  especial  phenomenon  was  first 
described,  that  perineuritis  might  serve  as  a 
diagnostic  s^  in  eases  of  doubtful  meningeal 
inflammation ;  but  this  expectation  has  not 
beenrealised.  The  perineuritis  itself  has  on^ 
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heea  observed  in  cases  the  character  of  which 
was  scarcely  doubtful,  and  which,  in  most 
instances,  have  terminated  fatally.  Very  pro- 
bably, however,  it  would  be  found,  if  looked 
for,  in  those  cases  of  exanthematoiu  and 
other  feverB  whioh  are  attended  by  cerebral 
symptoms,  followed  after  recovery  by  imrair- 
ment  of  visioii.  In  these  we  eventually  find, 
as  a  role,  a  partial  nerve-atrophy,  which  does 
not  lead  on  to  c<nnplete  bUn^ess,  but  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  sosceptible  of  improve- 
ment; and  this  partial  atroi>hy  mayno  donbt 
be  due  to  the  pressure  of  perineural  exudation 
during  its  contracting  stage. 

Tbeathent. — The  treatment  of  perineuritis 
must  generally  be  that  of  the  affection  in 
which  it  has  its  origin ;  but,  in  any  fever  in 
which  this  symptom  had  been  detected,  it 
would  be  a  question  whether  mercury  should 
not  be  cautiously  administered  for  a  consider- 
able time  after  ccmvalescence,  in  order  to 
pomoto  the  absorption  of  any  effiued  lymph 
by  whioh  the  optic -nerve  entrance  might  be 
constricted. 

2.  Choked  Dite. — Btnov.  :  "Dropsy  a£  the 
Oi>tu)-Nerve  Entnmoe. — This  is  a  condition 
chiefly  seen  in  connexion  with  intracranial 
tumours,  whether  syphilitic,  tubercular,  or  of 
some  other  kind;  and  it  almost  iuvariably 
affects  both  eyes.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
to  be  due  to  the  pressure  of  fluid  driven  down 
the  intervaginal  space  around  the  nerve, 
and  so  constricting  the  latter  at  the  terminal 
oul-de-acu3  as  to  impede  the  outflow  of  venous 
blood.  This  hypothesis  is  not  now  universally 
accepted,  but  vie  condition  visible  with  the 
ophthalmoscope  is  one  of  distension  and 
tortnosi^  of  the  retinal  veins;  arrest  of  the 
eapiUuy  oirenlation;  impediment^  to  the 
arterial  inflow;  dropsical  eflFasion  into  the 
disc-tissues;  and*  sometimes,  secondary  in- 
flammatory chuiges,  such  as  ef^ision  and 
cell-proliferation,  comparable  to  the  erythema 
which  occurs  in  the  integnment  of  a  dropsical 
limb.  All  these  changes  may  exist  without 
impairment  of  vision,  because  they  neither 
affect  the  perceptive  layer  of  the  retina,  nor 
arrest  the  conduction  through  the  nerve- 
fibres.  At  a  later  period,  however,  when 
any  plastic  elements  in  the  exudation  begin 
to  undergo  contraction,  the  interference  with 
the  circulation  becomes  more  complete,  the 
nerve-fibres  themselves  become  compressed, 
and  then  failure  of  sight  commonly  occurs. 
At  the  same  periodt  the  nerve  passes  into  a 
state  of  atrophy  from  the  intenerence  vrith 
its  circulation;  and  these  cases  of  nerve- 
atrophy  were  once  sonrces  of  great  perplexity 
to  surgeons,  and  were  referred  to  alcohol,  to- 
bacco, and  to  other  causes  which  probably 
had  very  little  to  do  with  them.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  sight  not  being  affected  during 
the  preliminary  stage,  the  occurrence  of  this 
stage  was  for  a  long  time  absolutely  over- 
looked, and  was  only  discovered  when  phy- 
sicians began  to  use  the  ophthahnosoope,  as 


an  ordinary  insbiunent  of  diagnosis,  in  aU 
cases  of  cerebral  affection.  It  was  then  soon 
established,  notably  by  the  labours  of  Drs. 
Hughlings  Jackscm*  Buzzard,  and  Cli£E»d' 
Allbutt,  that  the  atrophy  had  been  preoeded 
by  swelling  of  the  disc  and  by  obstnictionof 
its  circulation;  and  it  was  shown  before  long 
that  the  cases  of  atrophy  which  had  thii 
history  were  recognisable,  after  the  swelling 
had  passed  away,  by  the  tortuosity  of  the 
retinal  veins  which  was  left  behind,  and  by 
the  way  in  which  these  veins  were  ILEted  into 
bold  curves  at  the  margin  of  the  diso;  this 
alteration  of  their  original  course  haviag  been 
due  to  the  swelling,  and  remaining  after  the 
swelling  had  sub^ded.  The  contraction  of 
the  effusion,  and  the  consequent  atrophy  of 
the  nerve-fibres  and  closure  of  the  capilUry 
vessels,  would  be  likely  to  occur  earlier  ia 
some  parts  of  the  diso  than  in  others;  and 
hence,  at  the  time  when  commoiciDg  fiiilare 
of  sight  first  induced  the  patient  to  seek 
advice  on  account  of  it.  tiis  diso  was  com* 
monly  seen  to  be  invaded  by  sectors  of  white' 
nesB,  but  to  retain  its  Tascmarity,  ax  perii^is 
more  than  its  normal  vascularity,  in  other 
parts;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  sight  was 
first  lost  in  those  regions  of  the  retina  the 
fibres  from  which  were  first  compFDSsed. 
Hence  it  follows  that  a  partial  invasion  of 
the  diso  by  atrophic  changes,  and  a  partial 
invasion  of  the  field  of  vision  by  blind  por- 
tions, are  among  the  earliest  symptoms  in 
cases  of  the  class  under  consideration ;  and 
these  symptoms  were  at  one  time  refeired 
rather  to  the  ner\-ous  centres  than  to  the 
retina  or  the  diso  itself^  to  changes  in  wbidi 
they  are  now  attributed.  A  not  uacommon 
elinioal  histo^  in  snch  caaea  ia  that  there 
has  been  eonstitntional  syphilis,  imperfoctly 
treated,  and  ultimately  producing  headache 
or  other  cerebral  symptoms,  which  have  pro- 
bably called  for  the  administration  of  iodide 
of  potassium  and  have  been  relieved  by  it 
Some  weeks  afterwards  there  is  for  the  first 
time  a  complaint  of  failing  sight ;  and  then 
the  ophthalmoscope  reveals  Uiat  the  discs 
are  passing  into  atrophy,  that  the  retinal 
veins  are  lifted  into  prominent  curves  at  the 
disc-margins,  and  that  their  further  course 
over  the  rethia  is  generally  serpentine.  In 
many  cases,  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  as 
far  as  general  health  is  concerned,  leaves  the 
precise  character  of  the  intracranial  mischid 
donbtfnl ;  but,  in  &tal  oases,  a  tumour  is  the 
morbid  condition  most  finqueiUlydiBeoTered. 
See  Ofhthauioscopb  in  Mkoiccte. 

'When  the  merely  passive  dropsical  effnsioa 
into  the  disc  becomes  complicated  with  in- 
flammatory changes,  as  results  of  tbedisMrb- 
ance  of  the  tissues,  the  sifj^t  begins  to  fiul 
before  atrophic  changes  become  manifest; 
and  such  cases  are  very  difiScult  to  dis- 
tinguish firom  those  in  which  there  is  pri- 
mary or  descending  neuritu.  The  blood- 
Bup^y  of  the  o^i^e  nerve  being  derived  from 
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the  anterior  cerebral  artery,  we  may  reason- 
ably  expect  to  find  capUla^  engorgement  of 
the  nerve-snbstanoe  of  the  disc  in  oonnezion 
with  arterial  bypenemia  of  the  brain  ;  and 
this  capillary  engorgement  may  pass  into 
influnmation,  ei'^er  of  local  origm  or  by 
trausmiBdon  downwards  from  above.  In  any 
ease,  if  the  first  changes  in  the  disc  are  of 
the  character  (tf  nenntis  rather  than  of  ob- 
stnietion,  we  see  capiUaiy  or  arterial  hyper- 
emia of  the  nerve-substance  rather  than 
venous  congestion ;  and  effdsioa  of  plastic 
material  upon  the  disc  itself,  with  compara- 
tively little  prominence  or  disc-swelling,  and 
with  comparatively  little  extension  over  the 
disc -margins  upon  the  surrounding  retina. 
At  the  same  time,  even  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  affection,  we  find  great  impairment  of 
sight,  the  conducting  power  of  the  nerve- 
fibres  being  seriousljf  injured*  Such  cases 
are  frequently  syphihtie,  and,  unless  the  ab- 
BOEptioa  of  the  effusion  should  be  quickly 
brought  about  by  treatment,  its  contraction, 
like  that  of  the  effiision  of  obstxnetion,  soon 
occasions  atrophic  changes.  In  these  cases, 
however,  the  swelling  having  been  absent  or 
inconsiderable,  the  vessels  do  not  show  that 
elevation  into  bold  curves  at  the  disc-margin 
which  has  already  been  described ;  and  the 
contraction  being  interstitial  in  the  nerve- 
snbstance,  and  from  the  first  affecting  veins 
and  arteries  in  an  equal  degree,  the  arterial 
inflow  is  diminished^artf  (u«u  with  the  dim- 
inution of  the  vein-channels,  and  the  latter 
vessels  are  seldom  distended  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  them  distinctly  varicose 
or  tortuous.  The  ultimate  result  is  a  white 
disc,  on  which  the  arteries  and  veins  are 
dwmdled  to  threads,  or  at  least  greatly  re- 
duced from  their  normal  calibre. 

We  may  therefore  have  three  conditions 
which  in  their  typical  forms  are  tolerably 
distinct,  but  which  are  prone  to  run  into  one 
another  by  almost  imperceptible  gradations, 
and  which  may  all  lead  on  to  atrophy  and 
complete  blindness:  namely,  p«:inearitiB,  neu- 
ritis, and  choked  disc.  The  hability  to  the  last- 
mentioned  condition  should  be  carefully 
remembered  by  physicians,  and  should  lead 
to  careful  opnthalmosoopio  examination  in 
all  cases  of  obstinate  headache  or  other 
cerebral  symptoms  of  obscure  ori^,  more 
especially  in  a  patient  with  a  syphilitic  history. 

Tbsatment.— It  is  manifest  tiiat  the  best 
hope  of  preventing  ultimate  blindness  in 
persons  in  whom  choked  disc  has  occurred 
will  be  secured  by  the  administration  of 
medicines  calculated  to  assist  the  absorption 
of  the  effusion,  and  by  c<»itinuing  these 
medicines,  with  comparatively  smaU  refer- 
ence to  the  general  symptoms,  until  the  discs 
have  cleared.  The  writer  haa  seen  such 
clearing  occur,  without  loss  of  sight,  in  cir- 
cumstances which  rendered  it  almost  certain 
that  neglect  of  the  diso-effnsicais  would  have 
been  iUlowed  hj  Mindneas  at  no  diftant  ] 


date.  The  same  general  rule  will  apply,  of 
course,  to  the  more  directly  inflammatoiy 
effusions  of  neuritis  or  perineuritis;  and, 
when  we  find  any  one  of  the  three  conditions 
passing  into  atrophy,  or  when  we  find  com- 
mencing atrophy  in  discs  which  show  traces 
of  past  effusion,  the  principle  of  treatment  is 
to  endeavour  to  promote  the  absorption  of 
any  contracting  material  which  may  be  the 
physical  cause  of  the  atrophy;  and  then, 
when  this  has  been  done,  to  seek  to  stimu- 
late the  nutrition  of  the  nerve-fibres,  and  to 
assist  them  to  recover  from  the  shock  which 
they  have  sustained.  The  mode  of  fulfilment 
of  the  first  indication  must  depend  mainly 
upon  whether  there  is  a  history  of  syphilis, 
and,  if  so,  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  treated.  In  the  numerous  cases  in 
which  a  short  course  of  mercury  haa  been 
administered,  enough  to  alleviate  secondary 
symptoms,  but  wholly  insufficient  to  eradi- 
cate the  disease,  it  wiU  generally  be  desirable 
to  give  iodide  of  potassium  in  fiUI  doses  for 
a  ^me,  and  to  foUow  this  by  the  prolonged 
administration  of  thepoxhloride  of  mercury, 
in  the  hope  of  really  cnrin^  the  patient. 
There  ore,  in  the  writer's  opimon,  few  things 
better  worth  remembering  in  therapeutics 
than  that  the  iodide,  immeasurably  the  most 
valuable  drug  which  we  possess  as  a  remedy 
for  a  late  syphilitic  symptom,  is,  none  the 
less,  almost  useless  as  a  remedy  for  constitu- 
tional syphilis.  It  will  remove  the  present 
symptom,  speedily  and  often  completely ;  but 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  tendency 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  syphilitic  symp- 
toms at  a  future  time,  in  the  same  or  in  some 
different  form.  For  this  purpose,  the  only 
trustworthy  agent  is  mercury;  and  there- 
ibre,  while  the  administration  of  the  iodide 
for  a  suffloient  time,  and  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  test  its  power  of  doing  good,  wUl  be 
enough  in  the  cases  in  which  syphilis  is 
neither  known  nor  subjected,  the  iodide  must 
be  followed  by  mercury  whenever  a  s^rphilitio 
history  of  the  affection  is  either  clear  or 
highly  probable.  The  second  indication,  to 
Btimmate  the  nutrition  of  the  nerve-fibres,  is 
usually  best  accomplished  by  strychnine,  given 
at  such  intervals  and  in  such  doses  as  to  pro- 
duce evidence  of  its  constitutional  effect  be- 
fore its  administration  is  abandoned.  It  may 
perhaps  be  most  effectually  given  by  hypo- 
dermic injection ;  but  this  is  a  point  which 
must  be  setOed  in  accordance  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  OHM  in  each  individual 
instance.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
in  oases  of  great  disc  swelling  with  impair- 
ment or  loss  of  sight,  the  writer  has  on  four 
occasions  incised  the  sheath  of  the  optio 
nerve  behind  the  eye,  bo  as  to  give  exit  to 
any  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  intervaginal 
space,  or  to  release  an  inflamed  nerve  from 
the  pressure  of  its  unyielding  covering.  The 
results  have  been  generally  satisCEtctory ;  and 
in  one  of  the  patients,  who  had  been  toteily 
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blind  foi  floveral  days,  viaion  was  completely 

restored. 

8.  Toxic  Amblyopia.  Toxic  Central  Neu- 
ritia, — Much  attention  has  been  bestowed  of 
late  years  upon  a  form  of  gradual  failure  of 
vision  which  first  affects  chiefly  the  central 

Sortions  of  the  retins,  and  which  appears  to 
epend  upon  a  chronio  neuritis  attacking 
originally  the  portion  of  the  wtic  nerve- 
taink  which  cimtains  the  filnes  Msfcined  for 
the  region  of  the  maonla  Intea.  This  affee- 
^on  has  often  been  connected  with  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  the  stronger  forms  of  tobacco, 
as  well  as  with  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits, 
or  with  both  these  conditions  in  combination. 
It  is  characterised  by  impairment  oi  sig^t, 
and  also  of  colour-sense,  the  impairment 
being  at  first  limited  to  the  central  portion 
of  the  field,  and  the  colour -sense  often  becom- 
ing changed  before  form- vision  is  very  notice- 
ably affected.  It  may  extend,  if  neglected, 
over  the  whole  of  the  nerve-fibres,  and  may 
ultimately  lead  to  practical,  but  seldom  to 
absolute,  blindness,  perception  of  light  and  of 
large  objects  being  often  retained.  In  order 
to  test  for  central  loss  of  oolour-sense,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  provided  with  small  red  and 
green  otgeots  which  mxy  be  moved  in  tno- 
cession  over  various  parts  of  tiie  field,  and 
which,  in  t^ioal  cases,  will  appear  much 
less  bright  m  the  centre  than  when  they  are 
held  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  direct  line  of 
vision. 

Tbeatubht. — This  consists,  firstly,  in  the 
abandonment  of  tobacco  and  alcohol ;  secon- 
darily, in  endeavours  to  improve  the  general 
health ;  thirdly,  in  the  use  of  medicines,  such 
as  iodide  of  potassinm  and  mercury,  b;f  which 
chronic  inflammatory  conditions  are  ukely  to 
be  controlled ;  and,  lastly,  in  stimulation  of 
the  weakened  nerves  by  the  careful  employ- 
ment of  strychnine.  A  very  careful  pixupiosis 
shoald  be  given  in  the  first  instance ;  but,  if 
improvement  once  commences,  the  ease  will 
nsuaOy  terminate  in  reoovery. 

4.  8eleron§  of  the  Optie  Nerve. — Besides 
the  consecutive  forms  of  atrophy  above  ena- 
merated,  there  is  yet  another  of  couimon 
occurrence,  which  is  either  aprimary  sclerosis 
of  the  optic  nerve,  or  a  sclerosis  secondary  to 
a  similar  affection  of  other  parts  of  the  ner- 
vous centres.  This  form  of  atrophy  is  not 
preceded  by  efi^sion,  nor  is  it  attended  by 
any  marked  decreiise  in  the  calibre  of  the 
central  vessels  of  the  retina,  even  when  the 
capillary  circulation  of  the  disc  has  almost 
wholly  disappeared.  It  is  often  seen  in  con- 
nexion with  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  in 
locomotor  ataxy;  and  also  occurs  in  appa- 
rent^ healthy  people,  seemii^ly  as  a  purely 
local  affection. 

Sclertmis  is  easily  distinguished  &om  the 
atrophies  consecutive  to  effusion,  whether 
active  or  jiassive,  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  effusion,  as  it  undei^oes  contraction, 
tends  to  render  the  nerve-tissues  opaque  as 


well  as  to  bleach  them,  and  tfans  leaves  a  disc- 
surface of  an  almost  ivory  whiteness  and  oC 
uniform  colour.  In  sclerosis,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  nerve-tissue  disappears  to  a  great 
extent,  and  reveals  the  motued  surface,  often 
of  a  bluish- white  tint,  of  the  lamina  chbrosa. 
"When  this  is  plainly  seen,  and  when,  at  the 
same  time,  the  vessels  are  neither  much 
diminished  in  calibre  nor  altered  in  thor 
normal  curvatures,  sclerosis  may  be  assumed 
to  exist ;  and  this  fbnu  of  atrophy  may  also 
be  distinguished  from  Uiat  which  is  produced 
by  the  most  chronic  forms  of  glancrana,  by 
the  circumstance  that  in  the  latter  the  vessel 
bend  into  the  excavated  disc  at  its  margin, 
while  in  the  former  they  pass  over  the  margin 
in  straight  lines  or  nearly  so.  Chronio  glau- 
coma would  also  usually  be  distinguished  by 
the  character  of  the  failure  of  sight,  which 
would  be  marked  by  the  ordinary  contraction 
of  the  field  of  vision,  even  when  central 
vision  was  only  a  little  impaired ;  and  also 
by  the  gradueu  hardening  of  the  eyeball, 
which  would  be  present  in  glaucoma  and 
absent  in  nerve-sclerosis.  Still  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  tiiis  particular  diaguosis  is  not 
without  its  difficulties,  and  that  in  ontsin 
cases  it  has  givrai  rise  to  differences  of  opinion 
between  men  of  large  experience  on  all  sidss 
of  the  question  at  issue. 

The  diagnosis  is  important  as  well  as  diffi- 
cult, since  the  mischief  of  glauc<»na  may 
admit  of  arrest  by  iridectomy  or  sclerotomy; 
so  that  to  mistake  chronic  glaucoma  for 
atrophy,  and  to  neglect  operation,  may  be  to 
condemn  the  patient  to  unnecessary  blind- 
ness. The  opposite  error  can  at  least  do  no 
harm;  and  therefore,  whenever  a  doubt  really 
exists  upon  the  point,  the  most  proper  course 
is  to  give  the  benefit  of  that  doubt  to  the 
patient,  and  to  advise  the  performanoe  of  an 
operation  which  cannot  injure,  and  which 
may  relieve  him.  The  atrophy  of  sclerosis 
Bcucely  admits  of  treatment,  but  it  may  per- 
haps sometimes  be  delayed,  or  evenrarevented 
temxk  becoming  complete,  by  the  administo- 
tion  of  fall  doses  of  strj'chnine  and  iron. 

fi.  Atrophy  from  other  causei. — Besides 
the  foregoing  forms  of  atrophy,  there  is  a 
variety  whi<m  appears  to  be  associated  with 
chrome  lead-poisoning,  and  in  which  the  discs 
may  acquire  a  peculiar  grey  or  bluish  tint ; 
and  the  optic  nerves  may  also  undergo 
secondary  wasting  in  consequence  of  other 
conditions  presently  to  be  mentioned,  such  as 
obstruction  of  the  central  artery  by  an  em- 
bolus, or  the  long  continuance  of  pigmentary 
retinitis. 

6.  Betinal  Brnnorrhage. — ^The  chief  dis- 
orders of  the  retinal  circulation  diqiliiyed  by 
the  ophthalmoscope  ore  hnmoirhsges,  which 
may  be  attended  by  very  different  eirenm- 
stances,  and  may  present  widely  different 
characters. 

a.  Single. — 'When  blood  proceeds  from  one 
of  the  laj^er  veins  of  the  retina,  which  yield 
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a  considerable  quaDtity,  and  which  are  situ- 
ated immediately  underneath  the  limiting 
membrane,  the  hsmorrhage  usually  spreads 
out  over  the  fandns  as  a  red  pateh  of  uniform 
colour  and  aspect,  and  vision  is  suddenly, 
and  sometimes  almost  totally,  obscored.  The 
writer  has  seen  such  bleeding  occur  from  the 
yielding  of  a  vessel  during  parturition ;  but 
this  accident  is  extramely  rare^  and  the  hu^e 
hcntMnrrhages  in  question  are  certainly  more 
common  in  women  at  the  period  of  oessation 
of  the  menstrual  function  than  in  any  other 
drcnnutanoes.  At  this  time,  and  when  the 
health  is  not  serionsty  affected,  a  &voarable 
prognoaiB  may  be  given  with  some  confidence ; 
for  the  blood  will  before  long  be  absorbed, 
and  restoration  of  vision,  at  least  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  may  be  expected.  The 
writer  has  once  seen  complete  restoration  to 
the  normal  standard,  but  this  is  an  excep- 
tional occurrence. 

Theatxent. — The  only  treatment  neces- 
sary is  to  pay  attention  to  the  reqioiremento 
of  the  general  health ;  and  to  prescribe  such 
diet,  medicines,  regimen,  and  habits  as  may 
tend  to  calm  and  equaiise  ,the  cieculation, 
and  to  prevent  local  congMtions.  The  oc- 
currence of  sudden  loss  of  sight  in  one  eye 
will  justify  the  suspicion  of  hsmorrhage; 
but  the  suspicion  can  only  be  converted  into 
certainty  by  the  ophthalmoscope. 

b.  Multiple. — A  form  of  venous  htemor- 
rhage  which  at  first  seems  less  formidable, 
becaase  il  is  attended  by  a  smaller  degree  of 
inmaediate  interference  with  sight,  but  which 
calls  for  a  less  favourable  prognosis,  is  that 
in  which  the  heemorrhagea  are  multiple,  often 
ungly  of  small  size,  and  scattered  over  the 
whole  fundus  of  the  eye.  The  appearances 
which  they  present  differ,  apparently  in  ac- 
eordanoe  with  their  precise  position  in  the 
retina.  If  they  proceed  from  vessels  which 
are  mperficial,  the  blood  is  spread  out,  as  in 
the  IsM  variety,  in  round  or  oval  patches 
beneath  the  limiting  membrane ;  but  if  the 
vessels  lie  a  little  deeper,  and  are  fairly 
engaged  in  the  fibre-layer,  the  blood  will 
separata  the  fibres  and  find  its  way  between 
them,  forming  flame-shaped  or  brush-like 
patehes,  which  are  often  very  numerous. 
Such  multiple  hEemorrhages  are  very  slowly 
absorbed,  and  have  a  tendency  to  recur ;  so 
that  they  must  always  be  regarded  as  placing 
the  sight  in  serious  jeopardy.  They  are  often 
monocular,  and  they  do  not  point  to  any 
definite  disturbance  of  the  general  health. 
The  only  endeavour  so  to  connect  them  with 
which  the  writer  is  acquainted  was  made  by 
Mr.  Hntohinson,  who  described  some  cases 
of  flame-shi^Md  haemorrhf^^e  in  persons  all 
of  whom  he  said  were  *  gouty  * ;  out  it  will 
certainly  be  the  experience  of  most  prac- 
titioners that  flame-shaped  htemorrhages  oo- 
enr  in  many  patients  who  are  not '  gouty '  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  and  that  they  do  not 
ooenr  in  vast  numbers  of  those  aboat  the 


reality  of  whose  gout  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. The  presence  of  multiple  hsemorrl^es 
is  sometimes  attended  by  a  considerable 
degree  of  irritation,  or  even  inflammation, 
in  the  tissues  among  which  the  blood  has 
been  efiused;  and  tlu«  oimdition,  in  which 
the  retina  between  the  blood-spots  may  be- 
come opalescent  or  turbid,  has  been  described 
as  a  fonn  of  retinitis — retiniti$  apopleettea. 
The  elouent  of  inflammation,  in  such  in- 
stances, is  probably  merely  a  reaction  con- 
sequent upon  the  mjunr  inflicted  upon  the 
tissues,  and  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  the 
bleeding  is  itself  the  result  of  any  inflam- 
matory process. 

Tbbathbht. — In  this,  as  in  the  former 
variety,  there  is  no  special  indication  for 
treatment,  which  must  be  confined  to  the 
correction  of  any  manifest  disorder  of  the 
general  health,  followed,  in  most  instances, 
by  the  administration  of  iodides  or  bromides, 
as  medicines  calculated  to  assist  in  the 
absorption  and  removal  of  the  effused  pro- 
ducts. Any  indication  of  a  general  hasmor- 
rhagic  tendency,  or  of  a  state  ulied  to  pturpura 
or  scurvy,  woidd  require,  of  conrse,  niU  con- 
sideration and  appropriate  treatment  The 
extent  of  the  ultimate  injury  to  sight  will 
xunally  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
perceptive  elements  of  the  retina  have  been 
compressed  or  disorganised,  either  by  the 
bleeding  itself,  or  by  other  changes  consecu- 
tive to  it. 

c.  Arterial. —  Hsemorrhages  which  are 
distinctly  arterial  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
fimdiu  of  the  eye,  and  can  generally  be  dis- 
tinguished without  difficulty  from  the  venous 
variety,  not  only  by  the  colour  of  the  effused 
blood,  but  also  by  the  situation  of  the  blood- 
patoh,  and  by  ite  manifest  relations  to  a 
^nall  uterisl  branch,  which  may  often  be 
seen  to  have  dwindled  or  closed  beyond  the 
point  at  which  it  has  given  way.  Arterial 
hsmorrha^  are  mostly  multiple,  but  of 
small  individual  extent ;  and,  when  not  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  optic 
disc,  ore  most  commonly  seen  near  the  outer 
limits  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  field  of  view. 
They  are  generally  attended  by  sufficient 
impairment  of  vision  to  occasion  complaint, 
and  thus  to  lead  to  their  detection ;  but  they 
seldom  occasion  blindness.  They  call  for 
an  examination  of  the  urine  for  albumen, 
and,  failing  any  evidence  of  renid  mischief, 
they  are  chiefly  important  as  indications  of 
a  weakened  and  brittle  steto  of  the  arterioles, 
likely  to  lead  to  intracranial  hsemorrhage. 

Tbeathrht.— Arterial  hnmoxrba^  into 
the  retina  point  to  the  neeessitT  of  duninish< 
ing,  as  much  aa  may  be  possible,  the  strain 
upon  the  arterial  coats,  by  such  means  as  the 
avoidance  of  muscular  exertion  or  mental 
emotion,  and  by  seeking  to  diminish  the 
quantity  of  the  circulating  blood  by  a  dimi- 
nution m  the  quantity  of  fluid  ingested.  Even 
when  all  precaatitnis  have  been  taken,  artwial 
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retinal  luemorrliageB  are  common  foreronners 

of  apoplexy. 

7.  MmboUm  of  &i»  Centn>{  Artery  of  the 
^fina.— Emboliam  of  the  central  art«ry  of 
the  retina,  or  of  one  of  its  branches,  is  a  con- 
dition of  not  infrequent  ocooirence. 

Stmftoms.— When  sodden  blindness  of  one 
qye  occurs  in  a  person  who  is  the  subject  of 
Talrular  disease  of  the  heart,  the  diagnosis 
can  scarcely  be  doubtful ;  but  the  ophthal- 
moscopic appearances  will  suffice  to  remove 
doubt  if  it  should  exist.  The  immediate 
effect  of  the  sudden  arrest  of  the  arterial 
circulation  of  the  retina  is  to  render  that 
membrane  opaque  and  of  a  milky  whiteness, 
except  over  the  macula  lutea,  where  the  ab- 
sence of  connective  tissue  prevents  any  auoh 
change  from  b^bg  produced.  Here,  and  here 
onhr,  the  originu  tmisparency  is  retained, 
and  the  colour  of  the  ohonad  u  still  visiblct 
with  the  result  that  the  macula  appears  as  a 
eherry -red  spot  in  the  midst  of  a  white  surfiiee. 
When  not  concealed  by  the  opacity,  the  larger 
veins  of  the  retina  are  diminished  in  calibre 
and  contents,  and  their  blood  is  sometimes 
broken  up  into  detached  portions  sepiurated 
by  interspaces.  The  arteries  are  empty,  and 
are  either  invisible  or  traceable  as  white 
lines  of  ^rous  tissue  in  Uie  general  mUkineas 
of  the  fundus.  The  disc  is  usually  bleached, 
but  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  its  condi- 
tioa  may  be  temporarily  obscured  by  arterial 
heemorrnasB,  occurring  from  some  twig  givoi 
off  just  faeunr  the  seat  of  Uie  embolus,  and 
entering  the  eye  independently. 

The  driving  home  of  the  embolus  will 
throw  upon  snoh  a  twig  the  whole  force  of 
the  oirculat<wy  vm  a  tergo,  and  may  thus 
rupture  it — an  occurrence  of  which  the 
writer  has  seen  several  examples.  The  blood 
so  eC^ised  is  usually  absorbed  in  a  very  fei^ 
days,  revealing  the  white  disc  and  the 
collapsed  arteries,  and  removing  any  uncer- 
tainty which  might  have  existed  with  regard 
to  the  diagnosis.  The  opalescence  of  the 
retina  also  disappears  before  long,  and  then 
only  the  secondary  nervcatrophy  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  arteries  remain  to  dis- 
close the  nature  of  the  original  affection. 
Embolism  seems  to  be  a  perfectly  hopeless 
condition,  because  there  is  no  anastomosis 
between  the  retinal  and  other  Tessels  a 
sufficient  extent  to  maintain  a  collateral 
circulation.  The  writer  has  met  with  one 
mstance  in  which  only  a  sector  of  the  field 
was  affected,  and  with  one  in  which  embolism 
of  a  very  small  branch  raodnced  loss  of  sight 
over  all  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  field, 
leaving  central  vision  almost  intact;  but 
such  cases  are  among  the  curiosities  of 
ophthalmology,  and  complete  and  permanent 
loss  of  sight  of  the  afiGacted  eye  is  the  result 
which  must  always  be  anticipated. 

8.  RetiniU». — Retinitis  is  commonly  de- 
Bcribed  as  occurring  in  three  chief  forms — 
the  aSiumiinwriCt  the  »ypliiliUc,a^A.  Hig pig- 


mentary •  but  tiie  writer  is  inclined  to  bidiertt 
that  only  the  last  <^  these  three  is  a  equine 
retinitis,  and  that  in  the  others  the  inflam- 
mation, if  it  should  exut,  is  merely  a  secon- 
dary consequence  of  the  irritation  produced 
by  the  presence  of  adventitious  deposits. 

a.  Albumimtrio  Beiinitia. — la  the  80> 
called  albuminnric  retinitis,  the  sequence  of 
events  appears  to  lend  support  to  the  con- 
tention of  the  late  Sir  Wilham  OuU  and 
Dr.  Sutton,  to  the  effect  that  the  renal 
disease  is  not  an  original  affection,  but  only 
a  result  of  morbid  or  degenerative  changes 
which  are  common  to  the  whole  of  the  small 
arteries  of  the  body. 

Stmptoms. — In  many  cases  of  albuminuria, 
the  sight  is  not  affeotedfrom  first  to  last,  and 
the  retinse  remain  healthv.  In  some,  the 
retinal  changes  {irecede  uie  appearance  oi 
albumen  in  me  urine ;  and,  in  tne  minority, 
the  renal  uid  retinal  changes  are  coincident. 
The  retinal  changes  are  of  two  kinds : 
namelyi  arterial  luemorrhages,  occurring  in 
the  fibre-layer,  so  that  the  blood-patches 
assume  a  fibrillated  aspect  with  brush-like 
terminations;  and  the  formation  of  white 
patches,  either  of  cholesterine  deposit  or  of 
fatty  degeneration,  or  of  both  combined, 
scattered  irregularly  over  the  fundus,  but 
often  grouped  into  a  stellate  figure  around 
the  macula  lutea,  and  into  an  irregular  ring 
around  the  disc.  To  these  appearances  are 
added,  in  some  cases,  those  of  swelling  of  the 
disc-margins  with  fusion  into  the  retinal 
fibre-la^er ;  and,  when  the  last-named  a^war- 
anoas  are  presented,  there  is  always  a  &r 
greater  deterioration  of  sight  than  when  they 
are  absent.  It  is  a  matter  of  daily  occur- 
rence that  the  existence  of  renal  disease  is 
not  suspected  until  impairment  of  sight  leads 
to  an  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  and  this 
to  the  discovery  of  the  retinal  changes ;  and, 
in  every  hospital,  cases  which  apply  for  re- 
lief to  the  ophthalmic  department  are  con- 
stantly, on  this  ground,  transferred  to  the 
physician. 

Treatxent. — The  treatment  of  the  renal 
maladies  which  produce  albuminuria  is  in  no 
way  modified  on  account  of  the  presence  of  a 
retmal  complication;  and  the  unfavourabla 
prognosis  which  most  genuidly  be  given  aa 
regards  life  throws  into  comparative  insig^* 
ficanee  the  gradual  failure  of  vision,  wnioh 
seldom  proceeds  to  complete  Uindness. 

h.  Syphilitic  Betinitu. — This  is  usually  an 
incident  of  the  most  advanced  stages  of  the 
disease,  and  is  most  frequently  seen  in  per- 
sons who  have  been  inadequately  treated 
during  the  primary  stage,  but  who  have  for 
some  months  or  even  for  a  year  or  two  been 
free  from  symptoms. 

SVMPTOHS. — Dimness  of  sight  is  then  com- 
plained o^  and  the  retina  is  found  to  present 
scattered  patches  of  very  irregular  outline, 
and  of  a  filmy  whitish  aspect.  Such  patehea 
may  be  more  oi  less  obsonied  by  slight 
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general  turbidity  of  the  retina  itself,  or  of  the 
vitreous  body  in  its  inunediate  vicinity,  the 
latter  condition  being  of  itself  almoet  conoln- 
stve  of  the  nature  of  the  malady. 

Tbeatmbht. — The  treatment  must  be 
greatly  governed  by  the  past  history  of  the 
ease,  but  may  in  most  instances  torn  upon 
tiw  use  of  iodide  of  potaBBtnm  for  the  relief 
of  the  retinal  troubles,  fiidlowed  by  a  sufficient 
course  of  mercury  for  the  eradication  of  the 
syphilitic  taint. 

e.  Pigmentary  BeUmUu. — This  appears  to 
be  a  true  inflammation  of  the  retina,  dif- 
fering from  the  foregoing  affections  in  that 
it  attacks  the  peteipient  elements,  instead  of 
the  fibre-layer  or  the  owmeotive  tissue  <A  the 
membrane. 

^TioLOOT. — The  subjects  of  pigmentary 
retinitis  are  of  all  ages,  from  nine  or  ten 
years  to  seventy;  and,  in  some  instances, 
the  duration  of  the  disease  has  been  as  much 
as  twenty  years,  from  the  first  abearance  of 
the  vjrmptcnns  to  their  ultimate  texminati<ni  in 
blii^ess.  As  a  rale,  however,  the  patients 
are  young  adults,  or  persons  not  past  middle 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  pigmentttry 
retinitis  that  it  almost  invariable  attacks 
more  than  one  member  of  a  fiuuily ;  and  it 
has  been  said  to  be  especially  frequent  in  the 
ofispring  of  marriages  of  consanguinity,  but 
this  statement  is  not  borne  out  by  English 
experience.  Daring  the  last  twenty  years 
the  writer  has  only  met  with  one  fEuoily  in 
whom  the  malady  had  this  history. 

Ahatohical  Chabactbbs. — From  the  ex- 
treme cfaronicity  of  its  course,  from  its  ob- 
stinacy, and  from  its  peculiar  anatomical 
distribution,  pigmentary  retinitis  should  pro- 
bably be  regfurded,  together  with  some  fi»ms 
of  chon»ditis,  as  having  its  analogies  among 
snne  of  tiie  chronic  dinases  of  t^  skin.  It 
usually  appears  to  commence  in  a  narrow 
annaluB  near  the  equator  of  the  eyeball, 
and  gradually  spreads  inwards  towards  the 
optie  disc;  the  tissaes  afEected  are  the  per- 
ceptive and  pigmentary  layers  of  the  retina 
aiul  the  subjacent  chorio-capillaris,  which 
slowly  become  disorganised  and  matted  to- 
gether in  one  oooimon  degeneration.  Coin, 
cidentiy  with  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
pigment  is  deposited  in  the  parts  affected, 
and  in  the  retina  superficial  to  them,  in  the 
form  of  irregulu  lines  and  striations,  and 
especially  along  the  course  of  the  main 
artOTifU  branchM.  As  the  annulns  of  disease 
oally  eloses  in  upon  the  macula,  the  optic 
nndi^Des  atropny  of  a  kind  which  gives 
it  a  peculiar  tint  of  whiteness,  very  readily 
leoognisable  when  it  has  once  been  noticed, 
and  the  central  vessels,  both  veins  and 
arteries,  dwindle  in  size. 

Stmftoms. — The  subjective  symptoms  are 
.as  ehsxacteristic  as  the  ophthahnoscopio  ap- 
pearances. Over  the  region  actually  invaded, 
the  perceptive  elements  of  the  retina  are  de- 


stroyed, and  the  power  to  receive  visual  im- 
pressioiu  is  lost.  The  fibre-layer  not  being 
imphcated,  the  conduction  of  impressions 
firom  parts  of  the  retina  more  peripheral  than 
the  disease  may  remain  unaffected;  and 
hence  we  may  have  a  blind  zone  surround- 
ing the  centre  of  the  field  of  vision,  and  sur- 
rounded itself  a  zone  still  more  external, 
in  which  dim  vision  is  preserved.  But  the 
salient  symptoms  are  two— the  ^radui^  con- 
traction of  the  field  of  vision  due  to  the  pro- 
gressive encroachments  of  the  disease ;  and 
night-blindness,  due  to  the  nerve-atrophy, 
which  interferes  with  the  conduction  or  per- 
ception of  any  bat  strong  impressions.  "When 
these  symptoms  co-exist ;  when  the  field  of 
vision  is  small  and  becoming  gradually 
smaller ;  and  when  the  patient,  who  can  stiU 
see  fiiirty  in  the  daytime,  can  scarcely  find 
his  way  about  as  dusk  begins  to  fall,  we  may 
predict  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances 
with  a  very  near  approadi  to  certainty.  Tha 
optic  diso  will  be  unnaturally  pale,  and  the 
fundus  overstrewn,  towards  the  periphery, 
with  irregular  bla«k  lines  and  stripes,  of 
which  it  is  <}uite  possible  that  none  may  be 
visible  withm  that  portion  of  the  field  of  the 
ophthalmoscope  which  includes  the  disc. 

DiAQNOsiB. — Pigmentary  retinitis  may  pos- 
sibly be  mistaken  for  the  most  chronic  form 
of  glaucoma,  on  account  of  the  .contraction 
of  the  field  of  vision ;  but  it  may  be  distin- 
guished bv  the  absence  of  high  tension,  by 
the  night-blindness,  and  by  the  pigmentation 
of  the  retina.  It  may  also  be  mistaken  for 
the  atrophy  of  sclerosis,  but  only  if  the  oph- 
thalmoscopic examination  is  limited  to  the 
nerve-diso,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  surround- 
ing parts  t£  the  fundus. 

TsKAiHXMT^In  the  treatment  of  a  disease 
B9  essentially  chronic,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive 
at  any  trustworthy  evidence  concerning  the 
efiiracy  of  a  remedy,  but  the  prolonged  ad- 
ministoation  of  iron,  rather  as  a  food  than  as 
a  medicine,  ia  at  least  of  a  certain  degree  of 
utility  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  malady. 
The  preparation  employed  is  probably  not 
material,  and  some  may  be  found  to  suit 
particular  persons  better  than  others ;  but  the 
writer  is  accustomed  to  begin  with  the  tinc- 
ture of  the  perchloride,  in  doses  of  five 
minims,  well  diluted  and  given  three  times  a 
day  as  part  of  a  meal. 

9.  Deiachjnent  of  the  Retina. — Stmon.: 
Subretinal  Dropsy. — This  is  a  condition  the 
causes  of  which  have  never  been  satis£actorily 
explained,  but  it  has  been  attributed  to  the 
contraction  of  inflammatory  e&usians  in  the 
vitreous  body,  which  have  been  sn^tosed 
thus  to  exert  traction  on  tiie  retina. 

The  first  sympt<an  which  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  the  patient  is  the  loss  of  part, 
usually  either  the  upper  or  the  lower  part,  of 
the  field  of  vision ;  and  it  is  manifest  that 
loss  of  the  upper  part  of  the  field  means  de- 
taduuent  of  the  lower  part  of  the  retina,  and 
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vice  WTtA.  Detachment  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  a  blow  or  injury,  but  more  fre- 
quently it  occurs  without  any  asugnable 
cause,  either  local  or  constitutional.  One  or 
both  eyes  may  be  affected. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  rendered 
easy  by  the  ophthalmoseope,  which  exhibits 
the  detached  portion  as  a  sort  of  floating 
prominence,  projecting  into  the  interior  of  the 
eyebaJl,  generally  blnwi-white  in  eoloor,  and 
croesed  by  the  retinal  blood-TesoeU. 

The  jHTognosiB  is  very  nnfaTonrable  in  the 
majority  tn  instances,  and  treatment  is  seldom 
efEectou. 

Tbbathent. — Cases  have  been  recorded  in 
which  disappearance  of  the  snb-retinal  fluid, 
and  restoration  of  vision,  have  followed  pro- 
longed confinement  in  the  supine  posture; 
and  the  occurrence  of  improvement  after 
spontaneous  rupture  of  the  detached  portion 
suggested  to  von  Graefe  the  advisability  of 
producing  such  a  rupture  by  s^ificial  means. 
Various  operations  have  been  undertaken  for 
tliis  purpose,  and  also  for  the  evacuation  of 
the  sub-retinal  fluid  through  a  puncture  in 
the  outer  tunics  of  the  eyei  and  luive  in  a  few 
instaneeB  been  partially  successful ;  but  the 
evidence  in  their  fiiTonr  is  at  present  very 
feeble,  and  hardly  establishes  more  than  that 
attempts  of  such  a  nature  may  be  made,  if  it 
ie  certain  that  the  sight  will  be  irretrievably 
lost  in  the  absence  of  interference.  The 
writer  once  obtained  an  excellent  result  by 
puncturing  a  detached  retina  in  an  eye  from 
which  cataract  had  been  removed  eleven 
years  before;  but  the  puucture  was  greatly 
facilitated,  and  its  risks  were  in  a  correspond- 
ing degree  diminished,  by  the  absence  of  the 
lens.  Two  or  three  years  later,  however,  the 
detachment  returned  and  became  complete. 
ThA  tendency  of  detachment,  espeeiallj  in 
the  upper  pmrtion  of  the  retina,  is  to  increase 
until  the  whole  membrane  is  elevated  from 
the  eh(n»id,  and  vision  is  entirely  destroyed. 
It  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  detachment 
may  be  simulated,  or  may  even  be  caused, 
by  the  growth  of  intra- ocular  tumours,  sarco- 
matous or  ^iomatous,  which  may  demand 
the  early  removal  of  the  eyeball.  Such  cases 
would  usually  be  distinguished  from  simple 
detachment  by  the  increased  hardness  of  the 
eyeball,  which  the  morbid  growth  almost 
necessaiily  occasions,  andwhich  would  be  the 
more  aignificEint  inasmuch  as  detachment 
alone  is  usually  accompanied  by  diminished 
tension.  It  must  nevertheless  he  remembered 
that  normal  tension  does  not  absolutely  pre- 
clude the  presence  of  tumour  ;  m  there  are 
wdl-authenticated  cases  in  which  the  absorp- 
tion  of  the  ocular  fluids  has,  for  a  time,  pre- 
cisely kept  pace  with  the  increase  <tf  the 
growth. 

10.  Olioma. — This  name  has  been  given  by 
Virchow  to  a  malignant  growth  which  has  its 
origin  in  the  neuroglia,  or  connective  tissue  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  which  was  formerly 


described  as  encephaJoid  cancer.  When 
originating  in  the  retina,  it  early  produces 
loss  of  sight,  and  presently  shows  through 
the  pupil  as  a  substance  of  a  primrose-yellow 
colour,  by  which  the  still  transparent  feus  is 
pressed  forward  towards  the  cornea.  It  is 
chiefly  a  disease  of  diildhood,  and  has  beat 
seen  by  the  vritur  as  early  as  the  fifth  week 
of  infent  life.  It  is  lii^de,  by  superficial 
observers,  to  be  mistaiken  for  congenital  or 
infantile  cataract,  an  error  which  must  be 
carefolly  giurded  against,  because  the  early 
and  entire  removal  of  the  eye,  together  with 
as  much  of  the  optic  nerve  as  can  be  reached, 
furnishes  the  only  hope  of  preserving  the  life 
of  the  patient.  When  the  operation  is  per- 
formed sufficiently  early,  it  has  in  a  few  in- 
stances been  completely  successful,  cases 
having  been  recorded  in  which  no  recurrence 
of  cancer  has  happened  after  the  lapse  of 
years.  In  the  great  majority,  however,  re- 
currence and  death  have  terminated  the 
history. 

11.  Sarcoma.— This  diflirars  from  ^iomain 
having  its  origin  in  the  cfamvid,  and  in  being 
of  a  darker  colour,  and  sometimes  p^i^ented 
ormelanotie.  It  is  at  least  equally  malignant, 
produces  similar  symptoms,  and  requires  the 
same  treabnent. 

YIII.  Diseases  of  the  Choroid.— Dis- 
eases of  the  choroid,  recognisable  by  the  oph- 
thalmoscope, are  almost  limited  to  certain 
chronic  forms  of  inflammation  and  of  atrophy; 
for,  in  any  acute  choroiditis,  there  is  always 
too  much  turbidity  of  the  vitreous  body  to 
allow  the  state  of  the  membrane  to  be  seen. 

Chronic  Cltoroiditie. — The  chronic  forms 
of  choroiditis  are  remarkable  for  leading 
to  an  undue  formation,  or  to  a  great  dis- 
placement, of  the  choroidal  pigment;  and 
to  the  ultimate  complete  wasting  and  disap- 
pearance of  the  portuHis  of  the  choroid  wUeh 
are  affected,  so  uiat  over  theee  porticHis  there 
wUl  ultimately  be  no  duffoid  Tisible,  and  the 
ordinary  red  colour  of  the  fundus  will  be  re- 
placed by  the  ivory  whiteness  of  the  inner 
surfece  of  the  sclerotic. 

Chronic  choroiditis  may  be  divided  into 
two  chief  varieties — the  ditseminated  and  the 
eUffused.  The  disaemittated  occurs  chiedy 
in  children,  and  chiefly,  perhaps  exclusively, 
in  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  inherited 
syphilis.  It  ia  seldom  seen  until  its  period 
of  activity  is  passed.  A  child  is  brou^t  on 
account  of  defective  vision,  which  has  pro- 
bably existed  from  birth  or  from  a  time  bat 
little  subsequent  to  it ;  and  the  ophthalmo- 
scope displays  a  number  of  small  white  spots, 
with  black  borders,  scattered  irregularly  over 
the  fonduB  of  the  eye.  The  white  spots  are 
patches  of  ohcnroidal  atrophy,  and  the  bladi 
borders  are  rings  of  inoressed  pigment-forma- 
tion, by  which  the  spots  of  inflammatirai, 
which  must  have  been  comparable  to  littJe 
pimples,  have  been  surrounded. 

Tbeatment. — Such  cases  admit  of  no  treat- 
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ment,  except  in  &e  me  instanees  in  which 
some  active  mischief  may  be  detected,  in  the 
shape  of  small  patches  or  spots  in  which 
effusion  has  not  yet  passed  into  atrophy,  and 
in  which  such  an  antisypbiHtic  treatment 
ehould  be  employed  as  the  state  of  the  patient 
m^  otherwise  permit  or  indicate. 

Diffused  choroiditis  js  more  frequently  an 
affection  of  adolt  age;  and,  although  very 
frequently  syphilitic,  ia  not  invariably  so.  It 
difters  from  the  foregoing  chiefly  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  defined  shape  or  precise  limi- 
tation of  the  |Mrt8  affected.  In  the  early 
atagee  the  choroid  is  Bera  to  be  troubled  by 
congestion  or  efftiaicH),  and  these  conditons 
pass  gradually  into  abnormal  pigmentation 
and  atrophy.  The  coarse  of  the  disease  may 
be  very  chronic  and  irregular,  mid  different 
stages  of  it  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  eye. 

The  prognosis  may  in  general  be  moderately 
laTonrable;  for,  althon^  the  choroiditis  de- 
stroys the  portion  of  retina  immediately  in 
front  of  it,  its  extension  ia  very  capricious, 
and  it  may  often  be  arrested  in  time  to  leave 
latge  portions  of  the  eye,  and  especially  the 
central  portions,  unhnrt.  When  it  occurs  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  macula  lutea,  so  as  to 
imperil  central  vision,  it  is  much  more  for- 
midable than  when  confined  to  the  more 
peripheral  parts  of  the  choroidal  membrane. 

Tbeatkemt.— Whenever  tiiere  is  a  history 
of  sn^^ulis,  this  must  be  t^en  as  the  elne  to 
tre*taneut;  and,  if  no  syphilis  can  be  die- 
covered,  the  chief  reliance  must  be  placed 
npoa  rest  of  the  eyes,  occasional  depletion 
firom  the  temples  by  Hetirtelonp's  leech, 
counter-irritation  by  blisters  or  setons,  and 
such  internal  medication  as  the  general  state 
of  the  patient  may  suggest. 

IX..  Diaeaaes  of  the  Vitreous  Body. 
Diseases  of  the  vitreous  body  are  as  yet  very 
imperfectly  understood,  and  we  know  little 
more  eonceming  them  than  that  this  sub- 
stance is  liable  to  become  turbid  in  certain 
iartoB  of  acute  ^neral  inflammation  of  the 
eye ;  and  that  it  u  scnnetimes  rendered  turbid, 
withcQt  inflantmation,  by  the  presence  of 
floating  films  which  may  be  readily  seen  by 
the  oimthalmoBcope,  and  which  may  be  so 
numerous  as  to  form  a  serious  impediment 
to  vision. 

1.  Turbidity. — Turbidity  of  the  vitreous 
Is  very  common  in  syphilitic  cases  ;  but  the 
films  referred  to  are  seen  when  no  syphilis 
can  be  suspected.  Their  number,  and  their 
free  movements,  show  that  the  vitreous  must 
in  great  measnre  have  lost  its  natural  semi- 
solid consistence,  and  have  become  fluid; 
but  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  their  actual 
pathology. 

Truthent. — ^Themost  efiiactnal  treatment 
toe  floeenli  in  the  Titreons  is  usually  diapho- 
resia  by  the  Babentaneons  injection  of  from 
two  to  ibnr  minims  of  a  10  pw  cmt.  sohition 
of  hydioehlante  of  ptlooa^nnet  which  may 


be  repeated  on  alternate  days.  Local  ootmter- 
irritation  with  iodine  may  also  be  practised ; 
and  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  given  inter- 
nally in  such  doses  as  circumstances  will 

allow. 

2.  MaseeB  VoUtantes. — A  phenomenon  re- 
ferred to  the  vitreous  body  is  the  appearance 
of  the  moving  particles,  or  strings  of  beaded 
filaments,  which  are  commonly  (xilei  mtttccs 
volita/ntet.  True  muscie  are  known  by  the 
negative  character  that  the  particles  which 
produce  them  cannot  be  seen  by  the  ophthal* 
moscope ;  and  by  the  positive  character  that 
they  never  so  intervene  between  the  eye  and  an 
ofajeot,  however  smsll,  ae  to  exclude  the  latter 
from  view.  Th^  are  seen  most  readily  against 
a  white  field,  as  a  white  wall  or  a  white 
cloud,  or  in  the  illuminated  field  of  a  micro- 
scope when  there  is  no  object  in  view ;  and 
they  float  about  with  uncert^  movements, 
but  always  a  little  out  of  the  direct  line  of 
sight.  They  are  occasioned  by  the  filamen- 
tous framework  of  the  vitreous  body,  and  by 
the  cell-nuclei  or  other  irregularities  upon 
the  filaments.  These  bodies,  without  being 
opai;[ue,  yet  differ  in  the  precise  degree  of 
their  transparency  from  the  fluid  which 
surrounds  tnem  ;  and  hence  they  cast  upon 
the  retina  shadows,  which  are  then  mentally 
projected  outwards  into  spooe  as  floating 
objects.  The  projected  shadows  iqtpear,  ol 
course,  enormously  larger  than  the  micro- 
scopic specks  which  produce  them,  and  the 
latter  are  whdly  unimportant  and  of  no 
morlnd  ugnification.  Mnson  may  be  dis- 
covered by  any  person  by  the  nmple  e^- 
dient  of  looking  through  a  very  fine  perfora- 
tion in  a  metal  disc  at  a  bright  surfiwe ;  and 
they  are  more  conspicuous  to  some  persons 
than  to  others,  on  account  of  the  varying 
differences  which  may  exist  in  different  eyes 
or  in  the  same  eyes  at  different  times  or 
under  different  conditions,  between  the  index 
of  refraction  of  the  filaments  and  nuclei  and 
that  of  the  surrounding  fluid.  Moreover,  by 
the  operation  of  an  obvious  physical  law,  the 
more  distant  tiie  particle  fircnn  the  retina,  tiie 
larger  will  be  its  shadow  upon  that  mem- 
brane, and  the  larger  and  more  conspicuooa 
will  it  appear.  For  this  reason,  and  on  a«- 
count  of  ue  elongation  of  the  myopic  eyeball* 
muBcee  are  usuaUy  more  complained  of  by 
the  i^ort-sighted  than  by  others.  They  are 
often  sources  of  great  uneasiness  to  patients ; 
but,  when  once  their  true  character  ia  known, 
they  may  be  entirely  disregarded  as  harmless 
appearances,  the  natural  results  of  physio- 
logical structure.  It  is  often  important  that 
the  physician  should  be  able  to  make  their 
nature  understood,  in  order  that  he  may  dis- 
sipate, once  for  all,  the  unfounded  appiehen- 
sions  which  may  be  occasioned  by  their  pre- 
sence. 

X.  Diseases  of  the  Bytiids.— The 
extonal  enrfaees  of  the  eyeUds,  as  parts  of 
the  eommoa  integnment,  an  liable  to  all  its 
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diaeaa^  and  ma^  thns  participate  in  ei^sipe- 
Istous  inflammation,  in  eniptionB,  and  in  the 
resultB  of  injury,  besides  becoming  the  seats 
of  QEevi,  moles,  warts,  and  other  growths. 
Among  the  diseases  qiecial  to  the  formation 
of  the  eyelids,  the  most  important  are  the 
variations  of  shape  to  which  they  are  subject, 
generally  from  the  contraction  of  inflamma- 
tory exudations,  but  sometimes  from  per- 
verted muscular  action ;  the  cystic  tumours 
which  are  produced  by  obstruction  of  the 
orifices  of  Meibomian  glands ;  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  follicles  of  the  eyelashes,  or 
blepharitis;  spasmodic  closnre,  from  ab- 
normal mnseolar  eontraetion;  and  either 

eitency  or  passive  closore,  from  paralysis, 
any  of  these  afiiDctions  are  distinctly  sur- 
gical, and  others  are  only  parti  or  symptoms 
of  more  general  disorders. 

1.  Blepharitis. — Blepharitis,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  follicles  of  the  eyelashes,  has  re- 
ceived a  great  variety  of  names  from  difTerent 
writers,  and  is  freq;nently  known  as  tinea 
tarai,  or,  in  its  more  advanced  stage,  as 
lippitudo.  The  disease  consists  essentially 
of  an  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  a  hair-follicle  from  which  an  eyelash 
springs. 

Stuptoxs.— The  fint  manifest  symptoms 
are  a  small  swelling  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
eyeUd,  generally  of  the  upper  lid ;  and  the 
formation  of  a  crust  around  the  bases  of  the 
oilia  which  proceed  from  the  swollen  part. 
The  swelling  does  not  extend  farther  up  the 
lid  than  to  the  breadth  of  about  a  line,  out  it 
soon  spreads  along  the  border  until  the  whole 
length  is  involved,  and  it  usuf^y  spreads  also 
to  the  lower  lid,  manifestly  in  consequence 
of  the  contagious  character  of  the  discharge. 
If  the  crust  is  removed,  and  if  the  part  from 
whioh  it  springs  is  magnified  and  carefully 
examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mouths  of 
the  foUicles  are  somewhat  open,  no  longer 
fitting  closely  to  the  issuing  hairs ;  and,  in  a 
few  moments,  a  clear  fluid  wUl  be  seen  to 
exude,  and  speedily  to  dry  into  a  orost  or 
film,  whioh  covers  the  opening  as  if  with  a 
varnish.  Many  of  the  hairs  in  the  affected 
follicles  are  loosened,  and  &I1  readily,  or 
may  be  removed  painlessly  by  slight  trac- 
tion. If  the  ease  is  neglected,  the  follicles 
are  before  long  destroyed  as  hair-bearing 
organs,  so  that  the  lost  cilia  are  no  longer 
reproduced ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
exudation  which  constitutes  the  subcutane- 
ous swelling  of  the  lid-margin  begins  to 
undergo  contraction,  and  in  this  way  gra- 
dually everts  the  cartilage  of  the  lid.  The 
edges  of  the  lids  become  red,  swollen,  and 
unsightly;  the  laohrymal  puncta  are  dis- 
placed outwards  in  such  a  maimer  that  they 
can  no  longer  take  np  Uie  team ;  the  eyes 
have  lost  the  protection  of  the  lashes,  and 
are  exposed  to  numerous  sources  of  irritation 
from  atmospheric  particles  and  other  causes, 
so  as  to  be  espedally  prone  to  eoqjiutetiTal 


and  cwneal  inflammations;  and  these  resnHs 
are  almost  incurable.  It  is  therefore  very 
important  that  blepharitis  should  be  efiec- 
tually  treated  in  its  early  stages,  when,  if 
only  due  care  be  taken  in  the  selection  and 
use  of  remedies,  it  is  an  exceedingly  trivial 
affection. 

TaEATUENT, — The  most  essential  part  of 
the'  treatment  is  to  remember  that  the  secre- 
tion which  forms  the  crust  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  is  not  very  easy  of  removal,  and  that, 
while  it  remains  in  ntu,  no  remedies,  how- 
ever judiciously  chosen,  can  obtain  access  to 
the  purta  really  affected  by  the  disease.  The 
orast  is  composed  partly  of  the  already  men- 
tioned secretion  from  the  inflamed  sur&ces, 
partly  of  the  greasy  secretion  of  the  Mei- 
bomian glaods ;  uid  it  is  the  admixtore  of 
the  latter  which  renders  the  crusts  difficult 
of  removal  by  water  alone.  A  solution  of 
bicarbonate  of  sodium,  of  the  strength  of  five 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  warm  water,  will  re- 
move them  readily ;  and  this  solution  should 
be  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  soak  into 
the  crusts  and  loosen  them  thoroughly  be- 
fore any  attempt  is  made  to  detach  them. 
As  soon  as  they  are  detached,  the  surface 
beneath  should  be  gently  dried  with  a  morsel 
of  absorbent  rag,  and  then  an  astringent 
should  be  applied  immediately,  so  that  it 
may  find  its  wi^  down  into  the  depths  of 
the  hur-follidles,  and  may  thus  reach  the 
seat  of  the  malady.  The  best  astringent  is 
generally  the  ointment  of  the  precipitated 
yellow  oxide  of  mercury,  or  Fagensteoher's 
ointment,  already  recommended  for  the  cure 
of  ulcers  of  the  cornea ;  and  this  may  be 
applied  to  the  affected  part  by  the  tip  of  a 
finger.  If  amendment  does  not  speedily  fol- 
low, it  maybe  suspected  that  the  crusts  have 
been  imperfectly  removed,  or  the  applications 
imperfectly  made,  and  it  will  be  well  for  the 
practitioner  personally  to  superintend  the  pro- 
cess. When  this  has  been  done,  if  the  affec- 
tion continues  obstinate,  some  other  astrin- 
^nt  should  be  tried,  and  the  nitrate  of  ulver 
18  among  the  best  for  this  purpose.  Amend- 
ment of  the  lid-margin  may  generally  be 
quickly  produced;  but  the  disease  ^rill  for  a 
long  time  lurk  in  the  depths  of  the  follidea, 
and  the  treatment  must  be  continued  until 
all  subcutaneous  swelling  has  disappeared 
from  the  lid-margins.  Unless  this  be  done, 
spee^  relapse  is  inevitable,  tbe  inflammation 
soon  creepmg  out  of  the  follicles  again  and 
recovering  the  ground  of  which  it  had  been 
deprived.  Hach  a  result  is  constantly  seen 
in  hospital  practice,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to 
guard  against  it,  and,  in  prescribing  for 
blepharitis,  it  is  always  desirable  to  warn 
parents  of  the  perseverance  whi<di  will  be 
required,  and  of  the  great  importance  of 
obtaining  a  radical  cure.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  blepharitis  is  exoeediI^ly  om- 
tagious  through  the  medium  of  its  secretioo, 
conveyed  npon  sponges,  towelsi  or  fingsr^ 
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and  this  should  be  fdUy  reeognised  whenever 
it  Attacks  children  who  are  attending  a  school. 
The  name  '  tinea  tarsi '  may  perhaps  be  taken 
aa  the  expression  of  a  belief  that  the  disease 
18  allied  to  tinea  tonsurans,  and  that  it  ia 
need  by  the  growth  of  a  parasitio  fungus, 
writer  does  not  at  present  see  any  suffi- 
cient groand  Ibr  the  adoption  of  this  opinion. 

2.  EtUrapium  and  Setrt^ium. — Incurva- 
tion and  exourvation  of  the  eyelids  may  be 
looked  upon  as  purely  surgical  nu^kdies. 
The  former  exposes  the  eyes  to  injury  from  the 
irritation  of  intomed  ^slashes  (trichiaaU) ; 
the  latter  from  fcr"'gn  bodies  of  Tarious 
kinds. 

Teeatmeht. — The  remedy  for  both,  when 
auy  is  practicable,  must  usually  be  sought  in 
a  su^ical  operation.  An  exception  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  eotropinm  ia  sometimes  pro- 
dnoed  by  paralysis  of  the  &cial  nerve,  which 
renders  the  orbicularis  muscle  flaccid  and 
powerless,  and  permits  the  knrar  lid  to  fiJl 
dowBwards  under  the  mflusnce  of  gravity. 
The  core  of  the  genenl  nerve-affection  may 
restore  the  poww  of  the  muscle,  and  may  in 
time  lead  to  complete  recovery  of  the  natural 
position  of  the  hd.  In  such  cases,  even  if 
electricity  does  not  form  part  of  the  general 
treatment  of  the  paralysis,  it  may  often  be 
applied  with  benefit  to  the  orbicularis. 

tt.  Blepkaromatmiu. — This  term  is  gene- 
rally employed  to  denote  an  intermittent 
closure  of  the  eyelids  by  an  involuntary 
action  of  the  orbicularis,  in  response  to  some 
concealed  source  of  irritation ;  and  is  thus 
broadly  distinguished  from  the  spasm  which 
accompanies  ^otophobia. 

Syhftoms- — The  spasm  is  most  liable  to 
occur  in  dnnunstanees  of  mental  excitement. 
Thus,  in  one  of  fiie  writer's  patients,  who 
was  a  ddlAil  cook,  the  eyes  were  apt  to  dose, 
and  to  remain  dosed  for  some  minutes,  at 
the  eritieal  jperiod  of  an  important  dish. 
Another  patient  was  a  schoumistress,  and 
the  spasm  would  interrupt  the  progress  of  a 
lesson  to  a  class,  being  doubtless  to  some  ex- 
tent excited  by  the  dread  of  its  occurrence. 
In  a  third  case,  the  patient  being  a  gentle- 
man habituated  to  riding  and  ^ving,  the 
spagm.  would  be  excited  by  physical  irritants, 
sudb  as  wind  or  dust,  and,  almost  certainly, 
by  cireumstancea  which  required  the  eyes  to 
be  wide  open  as  a  condition  of  safe  guid^ce. 
T^B  motor  nerves  appear,  as  a  nuie,  to  be 
merely  the  passive  eondnetrars  of  a  reflected 
impulse,  and  the  tronble  seems  usually  to  be 
dependent  upon  a  morbid  mntditum  the 
fifth,  or  upon  a  source  of  izritation  in  some 
peripheru  part  frcon  which  a  twig  of  the 
fifth  passes  to  the  centre. 

Tbeatigbht.— In  the  treatment  of  such 
eases,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  find  the 
twig  which  conveys  the  impression  ;  that  is 
to  sajf,  to  discover  a  point  where  pressure, 
sufficiently  firm  to  arrest  conduction,  will  at 
once  rdaz  the  spasm.  Sndi  points  shooU 


be  lodted  for  at  the  supra-orbital  notch,  over 
the  malar  bone,  and  in  any  other  situation 
suggested  by  special  circumstances;  and,  if 
a  point  at  which  pressure  will  arrest  the 
spasm  is  discovered,  we  learn  at  once  by 
what  branch  of  the  fifth,  and  therefore  ap- 
proximately from  vhat  r^;i<m,  the  irritation 
IB  conveyed,  and  where  ita  source  is  to  be 
sought  for.  If  nothing  can  be  discovered  by 
careful  examination,  decayed  teeth,  accumu- 
lations of  cerumen  in  the  ears,  and  conjunc- 
tival granulations  are  possible  conditions 
which  should  be  looked  for,  and  which  should 
receive  attention  if  they  are  found.  "When 
all  other  treatment  has  failed,  the  spasm  has 
sometimes  been  stopped  by  subcutaneous 
section  of  a  sensory  nerve;  and  this  may 
always  be  practised  hopefiilly  if  the  spasm 
can  be  arrested  by  pressure  on  some  definite 
spot,  which  must  then  serve  for  the  guidance 
of  the  knife.  If  no  such  spot  can  be  found, 
seotion  of  tiie  sapra-orbital  nerve,  and  next  of 
the  saboutaneous  malar,  may  be  attempted; 
since  neither  of  these  is  sumciently  impor- 
tant for  its  temporary  disablement  to  be 
set  ^;ainst  even  tbe  possibility  of  relief  from 
a  very  distressing  affection.  In  some  cBises, 
however,  it  would  appear  that  the  mischief 
must  be  central,  and  that  no  section  of  an 
afferent  nerve  can  be  useful.  The  division 
of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  orbicular  muscles, 
if  it  could  be  saccessfiilly  accomplished, 
would  produce  a  paralysis  even  more  in- 
jurious than  the  sjiasm;  and  the  cases  in 
which  the  latter  is  due  to  central  irritation 
or  other  trouble,  uiless  they  can  be  relieved 
by  medicine,  and  b^  the  rectification  of  what- 
ever be  mamfiBBtly  wrong  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  ofiiBr  very  small  hioge 
of  imwovement.  See  Facial  Spasm. 

4.  Ptom. — Ptoas  is  a  condition  of  perma- 
nent passive  closure  of  an  npper  eyehd  as  a 
oonsequence  of  paralysis  of  its  levator  musde, 
or  it  may  happen  in  consequence  of  this 
muscle  having  been  torn  from  its  attachment 
to  the  tarsal  cartilage,  so  that  it  can  no  longer 
modify  the  position  of  the  lid. 

Sthptoms. — Paralytic  ptosis  may  be  either 
partial  or  complete,  according  to  the  degree 
of  the  nerve-affection;  and  as  the  levator 
palpebne  is  supplied  by  the  third  nerve, 
which  supplies  also  the  superior,  the  internal, 
and  the  inferior  rectus,  as  well  as  the  inferior 
oblique,  the  ^diincter  pupilln,  and  the  eUiary 
muscle,  ptosis  is  usually  aeoompanied  by 
pHalysis  of  one  or  mora  of  these  muscles. 
When  diey  are  all  a£feoted,  the  eyeball  is 
turned  outwards  by  the  action  of  the  exter- 
nal rectus,  and  is  immovable  in  other  direc- 
tions excepting  fbebly  by  the  superior  oblique. 
The  pupil  is  dilated,  and  the  poww  of  adjust- 
ing the  eye  for  near  vision  is  impaired  or  lost, 
althou^,  when  the  lid  is  raised,  near  objects 
can  still  be  distinctly  seen  by  the  aid  of  a' 
convex  lens.  When  all  the  muscles  supplied 
by  the  tiiird  nerve  are  affected,  the  inference 
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is  that  the  cause  of  par^ysis  is  acting  upon 
the  common  trunk  of  the  nerve ;  and  soui  a 
cause  is  not  infrequently  the  preeence  of 
periosteal  swelling  at  the  sphenoidal  fissure. 
If  only  some  of  the  muscles  are  affected,  the 
inference  is  that  the  cause  of  the  paralysis  ia 
either  limited  to  the  central  nuclei  of  origin 
of  certain  filaments,  or  else  that  it  is  situated 
anteriorly  to  the  division  of  the  main  trunk 
into  the  bnmches  which  proceed  to  different 
parts ;  and  it  is  conoeivahle  that  the  limita- 
tioiiB  of  the  paralysis  may  point,  with  toler- 
able certainty,  to  the  precise  locality  of  the 
disorder. 

The  causes  of  ptosis,  as  of  other  paralytic 
afifoetions  of  sin^e  oraziial  nerves,  apart  from 
injuries  and  the  pressure  of  morbid  growths, 
may  almost  be  reduced  to  syphilis  and  to 
in^aired  nutrition  of  the  centres,  the  latter 
usually  connected  with  hard  mental  work 
and  worry.  In  every  case,  evidence  of 
syphilis  should  be  carefully  sought  for ;  and, 
if  found,  should  detennine  the  nature  of  the 
treatment,  as  it  wDl  also  of  the  prognosis, 
which,  in  such  instances,  may  be  generally 
£Eivourable.  In  cases  of  the  second  class, 
where  there  is  no  evidence  of  syphilis,  and 
where  the  symptoms  point  to  general  impair- 
ment of  nervooB  enetgir,  the  administration 
of  iodide  of  potasrinm,  m  oondnnation  with 
tomon,  will  Bometimm  be  naeftal;  bat  the 
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main  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  rest,  good 
living,  and  external  snrronndings  jbvonraUo 
to  the  restoration  of  health. 

6.  Diplopia* — Double  vision,  although  it 
has  no  proper  relation  to  the  subjects  treated 
of  in  the  present  section,  is  yet  so  ias  allied 
to  ptosis  tnat,  when  occurring  suddenly,  it  is 
almost  always  an  effect  of  paralysis  or  of 
paresis  either  of  the  sixth  nerve  of  one  eye, 
supplying  its  external  rectus,  or  of  the  branch 
of  the  thurd  which  supplies  its  internal  rectus. 
In  the  former  case  the  affected  eye  will  deviate 
inwards,  and  will  have  limited  range  of  move- 
ment towards  the  onter  eantiius;  while  in 
the  latter  ease  these  conditions  will  be  re- 
versed. 

As  regards  the  causes  and  treatment  of 
these  limited  forms  of  paralysis,  there  is  no- 
thing to  add  to  what  has  already  been  stated 
about  ptosis.  It  is  sometimes  desirable,  while 
the  diplopia  continues,  to  exclude  the  deviat- 
ing eye  from  vision  by  a  shade,  an  opaque 
spectacle-glass,  or  other  suitable  contrivance, 
on  account  of  the  vertigo  and  unoertunty  of 
gait  which  mB,y  be  ooeudoned  1^  the  double 
images. 

See  also  Exophthauiic  Ooitbe  ;  Lacbthal 
Appaiutds,  Diseases  of;  LAOorarHALHoa ; 
Orbit,  Diseases  of;  Stbabibiidb;  Sm;  and 
Vnaoir,  Disorders  of. 

B.  Bbudixsll  Cabtbb. 
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FACHINaEN,  in  NaBsan,  Frosaia. 
Acidnlons  gaseous  waters. — See  Minebai. 
Waxbbs. 

FACIAIi  FABALYSIS.  —  Stnon.  : 
Paralysis  of  the  Portio  dura;  Bell's  Fara- 
lysts. 

DBFUunoN. — Paralysis  of  tiie  muscles  of 
the  iace,  due  to  disease  or  injury  of  the 
nucleus  or  fibres  <tf  the  seventh  nerve  (the 
pmrtio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair,  according 
to  the  older  ntanendatnre). 

Above  the  nucleus,  the  motor  path  for 
the  face  decussates,  and  joins  that  from  the 
arm  and  leg ;  damage,  therefore,  in  the  pons 
(above  the  crossing),  in  the  cms,  internal 
capsule,  or  hemispheres,  may  produce  facial 

EEuralysis,  but  does  so  usuaUy  as  a  part  of 
emiplegia.  This  paralysis,  which  is  on  the 
same  side  as  that  in  the  limbs,  is  partial 
only,  affecting  chiefly  the  muscles  of  especial 
unilateral  use  (as  the  zygomatici) ;  and  very 
little  thtne  of  solely  bilateral  use,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  face— 0.^^.  the  frontales. 
In  this  article  paralysis  from  dainage  to  the 
fibres  or  nucleus  of  the  uuve  itself  will 
alone  be  considered. 


^TiOLoaT. — (1)  The  most  common  causes 
of  facial  palsy  are  unilateral,  and  damage  the 
nerve  as  it  passes  through  the  narrow  canal 
in  the  temporal  bone.  There,  the  slightest 
inflammatory  effusion  wUl  cause  pressure  on 
the  nerve.  Such  neuritis  may  be  due  to  ex- 
posure to  cold  (and  is  often  then  called  'riien- 
matio '))  to  contiguous  bone-disease,  as  caries ; 
and  sometimes  to  syphilis.  Hemorrhage  into 
the  sheath  may  also  compress  the  nerve. 
Cold  is  the  most  common  cause  of  palsy, 
but  the  exposure  is  often  forgotten;  it  has 
been  supposed  to  act  by  paralysing  the  peri- 
pheral nerve-twigs,  but  this  is  never  the  case 
m  one-sided  pai^yus;  in  all  eases  lasting 
more  than  a  few  days,  evidence  of 'cban^d 
nutrition  may  be  detected  in  the  nerve-trunk 
as  it  eme^es  from  the  stylomastoid  foramen. 
External  cellulitis  may  extend  into  the  canal. 
Tumours  of  the  bone  and  fracture  of  the 
base  may  also  damage  the  nerve  as  it  passes 
through  the  bone.  (2)  Injury  to  the  nerve 
outside  the  skull  by  blows,  pressure  by 
forceps  in  instrumental  delivery,  incised 
wounds— accidental  or  surgical,  or  parotid 
and  other  tnmouTs,  are  oocasional  oaoses. 
(S)  Within  the  skull  the  nerve  may  be  dam- 
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aged  by  meningitis,  aoate  or  chronic,  and 
especifuJy  by  syphilitic  inflammation,  or  b^ 
pressure  of  neighbouring  growths.  The  radi- 
cular fibres  within  ttie  pons,  or  the  nnclens 
beneatii  the  fourth  Tentriole,  may  be  damaged 
by  hsmorrhage,  softening,  or  by  tumours 
involTiiiff  that  part. 

Dtmhie  facial  paralyn*  is  very  rare,  and 
is  dne  to  damage  to  both  nerves  at  the  base 
of  the  brain  from  meningitis  or  symme- 
trical syphilitic  disease;  to  ^mmetrical 
otitis ;  or  to  an  affection  of  the  naclei  by 
disease  of  the  pons,  or  to  loss  of  function 
of  the  nerve-fibres  in  varioos  forms  of  peri- 
pheral neuritis.  It  is  probably  by  the  latter 
agency  that  double  facial  paralysis  some- 
times results  from  toxic  blood  states.  Syphilis 
and  diphtheria  are  the  most  common  ante- 
cedents of  double  facial  palsy  not  due  to 
demonstrable  injury  to  the  nerves.  Disease 
of  the  nuclei  wects  both  sides  most  fire- 
^unitly  when  it  is  degenerative  in  nature; 
It  is  then  «mmionly  partial,  inTolving  espe- 
cially the  lip  muscles  in  labio-glossal  para- 
lysis, or  the  orbicularis  pa^branim  in  rare 
oases  of  nuclear  ophthalmoplegia.  Lastly,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  facial  muscles 
(generally  those  in  and  about  the  lips— rarely 
all)  are  occasionally  involved  in  idiopathic 
mnsenlar  atrophy,  and  an  affection  of  the 
nerves  may  be  thus  simulated. 

Stuptomb. — The  onset  of  facial  paralysis 
is  usually  rapid,  when  dne  to  its  common 
causes,  including  neuritis  within  the  canal. 
It  oceapies  fi-om  a  few  hours  to  three  or  four 
days  in  its  development.  It  is  found,  for 
instance,  one  morning,  in  drinking,  that  the 
fluids  run  out  of  the  side  of  the  mouth ;  the 
face  is  noticed  to  be  a  littie  unsymmetrioal; 
at  night  the  eye  cannot  be  ccanpletely  closed, 
and  next  morning  the  paralysis  is  found  to 
be  complete.  Rarely  the  onset  is  in  a  few 
minutes ;  jvobably  then  a  fasemorrhage  into 
the  nerve-sheath  is  the  cause.  When  in- 
flammation is  excited  by  cold,  the  symptoms 
often  commence  within  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  exposure.  They  are  usually  preceded 
or  accompanied  by  some  pain  about  the  ear 
or  side  of  the  heaid. 

In  complete  unilateral  facial  paralysis  all 
the  muscles  on  one  side  of  the  face  are  para- 
lysed. At  rest,  the  smooth  forehead  and 
lowered  angle  of  the  mouth  are  the  chief 
indieations,  out  on  movement  tiie  difference 
between  the  two  sides  becomes  very  marked; 
the  one  half  of  the  forehead  moves  alone  in 
frowning  or  elevation  of  the  eyebrow.  The 
eyelids  cannot  be  brought  together,  and  in 
the  attempt  to  close  the  eye,  the  globe  is 
rolled  upwards,  so  that  oi^y  the  sclerotic 
appears  oetween  the  gaping  lids ;  the  patient 
then  often  fancies  that  the  eye  is  shut. 
During  sleep  the  eye  remains  open.  In 
smiling,  the  lips  may  be  displaced  altogether 
to  the  healthy  side,  from  the  unopposed 
action  of  the  zygranatie  muscles ;  the  nostril 


of  the  affected  side  cannot  be  dilated;  the 
upper  lip  cannot  be  raised  ;  the  cheek  flaps 
loosely,  from  the  relaxation  of  the  buccinator ; 
and,  from  the  same  cause,  food  accumulates 
between  the  jaws  and  the  cheek.  Whistling 
is  impossible,  from  the  paralysis  of  half  (H 
the  orbicularis,  and  the  lips  cannot  be  ap- 
proiimated  sufficiently  even  to  permit  of  a 
candle  being  blown  out.  When  tiie  lesion  is 
between  the  junction  with  the  large  i>6tro8al 
and  that  with  the  chorda  tympanl  nerves* 
taste  is  partly  or  entirely  lost  in  the  front  of 
the  tongue.  The  loss  of  power  of  rec<^ni8iag 
acid  and  saline  substances  is  moat  marked ; 
but  bitters  and  sweets  are  also  not  tasted  in 
this  part.  Such  loss  is  common  in  neuritis 
from  cold,  and  shows  that  the  inflammation 
has  extended  some  distance  up  the  canal. 
In  rare  instances,  loss  of  taste  has  followed 
division  of  the  nerve  outoide  the  skuU,  prob- 
ably always  because  secondary  inflamma- 
tion has  passed  np  the  nerve.  The  palate 
is  never  paralysed  from  disease  of  the  facial 
nerve.  It  is  certain  that  the  i^posite 
statement  rests  on  de&etiTe  observation  ot 
interpretation.  Obliquity  of  the  uvula  ia 
common  under  normal  conditions.  Defsct 
of  movement,  to  be  si^ificant,  must  follow 
the  coone  of  any  associated  palsy  of  external 
muscles.  The  nerve-supply  of  the  palatine 
muscles  has  been  proved  to  be  firam  the 
spinal  accessory. 

In  some  cases  giddiness  attends  the  onset 
of  facial  paralysis.  In  slight  forms  there  may 
not  be  complete  loss  of  power ;  but  the  de- 
fect ia  at  first  pretty  equally  distributed  over 
aUpai^  of  the  face. 

In  cases  which  reeover,  some  return  of 
power  takes  place  in  firom  a  week  to  two 
months,  and  improvement  is  usually  eariiest 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  face ;  the  power  of 
frowning,  winking,  and  olosin^the  eye  being 
soonest  regained ;  that  of  moving  the  lips  and 
mouth  returning  last.  Even  after  several 
months  of  immobility,  recovery  may  take 
place,  but  in  these  oases  it  is  rarely  complete, 
and  a  troublesome  condition  is  apt  to  super- 
vene :  some  of  the  muscles,  especially  the 
zygomatic!,  become  shortened  in  late  rigidity, 
and  hence  at  rest  the  naso-labial  wrinkle  is 
deeper  on  the  paralysed  than  on  the  healthy 
side,  although  the  possible  movement  may 
be  much  slighter.  This  condition  sometimes 
comes  on  rather  mindly ;  there  is  generally, 
in  addition,  an  associated  over-action  of  the 
upper  and  lower  focial  muscles,  whereby, 
toe  instance,  the_  orbicularis  palpebramm 
and  the  zygomatic  and  other  muscles  about 
the  mouth  act  together  in  undue  d^ree; 
in  smiling,  the  eye  shuts;  and  on  closing 
the  eye,  the  mouth  is  drawn  upwards. 
Sometimes  there  are  also  spontaneous  clonic 
contractions.  This  late  rigidity  and  over- 
action  may  prove  very  troublesome  and  con- 
stitute a  nuisance,  especialiy  to  the  yoimg, 
not  less  than  the  original  palsy,  and  more 
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MtiolU  in  tiutt  it  is endnrhig.  Thewriterhas 
known  it  indaoea  sood-loolang  girl  topntui 
end  to  her  life.  If  the  intenuption  of  the 
nerve  is  absolute  and  permanent,  the  mnscles 
remain  toneless,  and  no  oontraoture  snper- 
venes. 

The  electrical  condition  of  the  muscles  is 
very  important.  It  is  that  always  seen  in 
paralysis  from  nerve-lesion.  The  muscles, 
after  a  day  or  two  of  slightly  increased  irri- 
tability to  both  faradism  and  the  slowly 
interrupted  Toltaio  cnrrent,  lose  gradoally 
their  irritability  to  the  former,  retaining  that 
to  the  latter,  and  even  exhibiting  to  it  increased 
irritability,  so  that  they  act  to  a  smaller 
nmnber  of  cells  than  do  those  on  the  healthy 
side.  In  the  nerve,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
imtability  is  lost  to  both  ilcwma  of  eleetrioity, 
this  loss  proceeding  pari  passu  wi&  the  de> 
generation  which  follows  sepuntion  of  the 
nerve  from  its  nutrient  centre.  In  slighter 
and  more  transient  forms  of  &oial  paralysis, 
tiie  change  in  irritability  of  musola  and  nerve 
may  be  lesa;  but  even  in  most,  which  last 
only  a  few  days,  a  slight  change  in  irrita- 
bility may  be  discovered.  In  the  slightest 
cases  (and  in  the  earliest  stage  of  more  severe 
forms)  there  may  be  an  increased  irrita- 
bility in  the  nerve,  often  most  marked  to 
the  mdueed  (&radic)  'shocks* — m.  isolated 
currents.  Considerable  change  in  irritability 
is  ^oof  of  considerable  disease  of  the  nerve, 
aim  is  thus  of  the  highest  prognostie  impor- 
tance, bnt  it  ia  not  dimnct  nntil  after  a  week; 
if  alwent  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  the  disease 
is  slight,  and  althoufj^  the  paralysis  may  still 
be  complete,  it  will  probably  not  last  Iraig. 

DiAONOsis. — The  diagnosis  of  facial  para- 
lysis (commonly  so-called — that  due  to 
disease  of  the  nerve  or  its  nneleus)  is  easy. 
It  depends  (1)  on  the  implication  of  all  the 
fiMsial  muscles,  including  those  of  bilateral 
use  that  escape  in  hemiplegia,  because  re- 
lated to  both  cerebral  hemispheres;  (2)  on 
the  indication  afforded  by  the  electrical  re- 
actions that  the  nerve  or  its  nucleus  is  dis- 
eased. Hence  it  is  important  to  observe 
all  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  to  ascertain 
the  electrical  reaction,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  it  is  the  variety  now  described,  or  is 
eer^tral  and  really  part  of  hemiplegia.  The 
zeoognition  of  the  ^lace  of  the  lesi<m  is  less 
easy.  "When  withm  the  pons,  it  is  often 
associated  with  paralysis  of  the  sixth  nerve, 
or  with  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side  from 
damage  to  the  motor  path  to  the  limbs.  At 
the  base  of  the  braia  the  auditory  nerve  is 
usually  affected  at  the  same  time,  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  dea&ess  due 
to  ear-disease  for  an  affection  of  the  auditory 
nerve  within  the  skull.  When  there  are  no 
other  paralyses,  the  disease  is  probably  with- 
in the  bony  canal.  Deviation  of  the  uvula  is 
of  no  significance ;  affection  of  taste  in  the 
front  of  the  tongue  indicates  disease  within 
tii6  canaL   Special  inquiry  should  be  made 


fin-  vxptman  to  odd,  ear-dueaae,  ^i^is,  <r 
a  blow* 

PBoaMosxs.— The  majority  of  cases  of  facial 
paralysis  are  due  to  disease  of  the  nerve,  and 
the  prognosis  depends  on  the  evidence  of  the 
degree  of  damage  to  the  fibres,  especially  on 
the  indications  afforded  by  an  electrical  ex- 
amination, and  also  on  the  cause  of  the 
lesion,  "When  this  is  progressive  in  natnre, 
the  interference  with  the  nerve  is  necessarily 
persistent  in  duration.  Thus,  in  facial  para- 
lysis due  to  a  growth  damaging  the  nerve, 
the  prognosis  must  be  grave.  In  syphilitic 
disease,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  good,  pro- 
vided the  duration  of  the  damage  to  the 
nerve  is  short.  This  is  also  the  case  in 
paralysis  from  cold,  in  which,  however,  the 
evidcouM  a£Ebrded  1^  eleeteicity  is  of  ^eeial 
importance. 

In  doable  tudal  pazaljBis,  the  evidence  of 
central  mischief  renders  the  prognosis  un- 
&vourable,  bnt  recovery  may  be  ht^d  for 
if  the  lesion  is  aonte  and  the  palsy  moom- 
plete.  In  syphilitio  oases,  the  prognosis  is, 
on  the  whole,  good.  In  ail  eases  of  doable 
fiujial  palsy  from  peripheral  neoritis,  there  is 
a  simuar  affection  of  other  parts,  and  the 
prognosis  must  be  determined  by  the  general 
chaxaoter  and  course  of  the  affection,  and 
especially  the  degree  to  which  the  morbid 
Uood-Btate  is  amenable  to  treatment. 

Tbbathsnt.— The  treatment  of  facial  para- 
]ras  will  dep«nd  on  the  probable  eaose. 
when  doe  to  its  common  meehanism— uen- 
ritis  from  ooid,  hot  fixnentations  to  the  side 
of  the  head  and  &ee  dionld  be  employed  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  affection,  foUawod  by 
a  blister  behind  the  ear.  A  blister  should 
never  be  applied  in  front  of  the  ear,  over  the 
opening  of  the  oanal,  because  it  will  cause 
some  subcutaneous  c^ulitis,  and  sach  cellu- 
litis may  actually  cause  &cial  neuritis  by 
spreading  to  the  nerve-sheath  in  the  camu. 
The  side  of  the  head  should  be  protected 
from  cold.  Internal  treatment  of  neuritis 
must  vary  according  to  the  cause.  If  this  is 
syphilis,  iodide  of  potassium  in  10  gr.  doses 
may  be  given ;  if  eiposnre  to  cold,  diuretics 
and  sn^l  doses  of  mercury  in  the  early 
stage,  followed  by  tonics.  Eieetricity  to  tbo 
mnscles  is  needed  if  the  damage  to  the 
nerve  ia  so  severe  as  to  ratail  seeondaiy 
d^fNieration  and  consequent  chai^fes  in 
nutrition.  If  there  is  no  change  in  irrita- 
bility at  the  end  of  a  fisrtnight,  recovery  will 
probably  occur  so  soon  as  to  make  electrical 
treatment  sujper&uons.  If  needed,  the  voltaic 
current  should  be  used,  slowly  interrupted  by 
a  commutator,  or  by  the  positive  or  n^a- 
tive  pole  being  moved  over  the  individual 
masdes  (according  as  they  react  more  readily 
to  the  one  or  the  other),  the  opposite  pole  being 
placed  over  the  nerve.  Only  such  strength 
should  be  employed  as  produces  distinct 
muscular  contraction.  Although  electricity 
probably  does  no  more,  it  keeps  np  the 
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nntritiott  of  the  moBonlar  flbree  while  the 
nerve  ie  recovering.  Ultimate  recovery  is 
thns  more  epoedy  and  more  complete  uian 
without  local  treatment.  The  application 
can  he  made  quite  well  by  the  patient,  one 
electrode  being  kept  over  the  place  where 
the  nerve  divides,  the  other  moved  (1)  across 
the  forehead;  (2)  along  the  eyebrow;  (8) 
along  the  lowered  nipper  eyelid;  (4)  along 
the  raised  lower  eyehd ;  (6)  beside  the  nose 
to  the  upper  hp ;  (6)  along  the  upper  lip ; 
(7)  along  the  lower  lip ;  (8)  from  the  zygoaa, 
to  the  an^  of  the  month.  In  (8)  uiid  (4) 
the  emrent  should  be  weaker  than  hi  the 
other  places.  Babbing  may  be  employed, 
the  inoividoal  nmselee  being  subjected  to  a 
process  of  gentle  shampooing.  The  late  oon- 
tMction  which  occurs  in  severe  cases  is  but 
little  inflnenced  by  treatment  Gentle  elcMiga- 
tion  of  the  muscles  may  be  practised,  and 
eleetrieal  applications  should  be  stopped, 
since  the  stunulation  of  the  sensory  nerves 
•  may  increase  the  late  contraction  by  a  reflex 
inflnence ;  its  occorrence  shows  that  a  point 
has  been  reached  when  the  influence  of 
eleetricity  for  good  can  be  bat  small. 

In  external  mischief,  and  in  intracranial 
disease,  the  treatment  of  the  focial  paralysis 
is  asually  snbtn-dinate  to  that  of  its  cause. 

The  treatment  of  double  fiMial  paralysis 
presents  no  i^iecial  points  for  considBration, 
except  wh«i  it  is  part  of  multiple  neuritis, 
the  indications  for  which  are  described  in  a 
q>eeial  artide.  W.  B.  Gowebs. 

FACLAIi  SPASM.— Stkon.  :  Mimic 
cramp;  Fr.  Tic  eommUif.  When  affecting 
the  eydids,  Blepharospasm ;  Nictitation. 

Dkfikition. — Spasm,  sometimes  tonic  but 
more  often  clonic,  or  both,  involving  some 
or  all  of  the  muscles  Bup[died  by  the  fiunal 
nerve,  on  one  side  or  on  both. 

MnojjoaY  and  Sthftoms.— Spasm  in  the 
fitce  may  be  part  of  a  wider  convulsive  move- 
ment, as  in  epilepsyt  bysterii^  eluwea,  <a 
tortieidlia,  diseases  depcoident  on  central 
ehangee.  That  which  begins  in,  and  is  limited 
to  one  side  ci  the  face,  may  be  due  to  irriia- 
tMm  of  the  trunk  of  the  jEiwial  nerve  by 
growths,!^  an  aneurysm,  or  caries  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  or  to  an  actual  lesion  of  the  motor 
centre  for  the  foce  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain. 
Spasm  due  to  disease  of  the  nerve  may  follow 
fiteial  paralysis  (wtfFACULPAAALTSis).  Much 
more  frequent,  however,  are  oases,  unilateral 
or  Irilataral,  in  which  the  flection  comes  on 
gradually,  chiefly  in  females  in  the  second 
half  of  life,  after  depressing  emotion.  It  is 
probable  thjat  such  cases  are  due  to  deranged 
functional  action  of  the  cortical  motor  cells, 
throngh  which,  we  may  remember,  emotion 
is  so  extensively  expressed.  In  such  cases 
the  aSBekion  uflrally  D^ina  on  ime  side,  often 
in  the  oiinenlairis  palpebranun;  and  if  it 
■preeds  to  the  other  side,  this  mnaoleiB  first 
involved.  In  another  group  of  oases,  afEec- 
44 


tions  of  the  eye  lead  to  spasmodic  closure  of 
the  lids — blepharotpann.  In  other  easea 
beginning  in  the  eyelids,  no  local  cause  can 
be  detected,  as  in  the  local  clonic  spasm 
affecting  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  known 
as  '  involuntary  winking  '  or  nictitation^ 
which  seems  to  be  a  pathological  develop- 
ment of  the  normal  process.  This  is  also 
a  common  seat  of  the  spasm  in  the  face  that 
is  part  of  'habit-spasm'  or  'habit-chorea,' 
but  it  has  no  connexion  with  true  chorea. 

Facial  spasm  is  painless.  The  spasm  ia 
usually  increased  by  emotion,  by  voluntary 
movement,  and  by  stamnlaticm  of  tiie  fifth 
nerve.  Slight  aural  symptoms  have  been 
observed,  referable  to  contraction  of  the 
stapedius.  Usually  the  movement  remains 
limited  to  the  face ;  sometimes  it  spreads  to 
the  muscles  of  mastication,  of  the  neck,  &c. 
The  spasm,  in  typical  cases,  is  both  tonic  and 
clonic,  clonic  paroxysms  occurring  from  time 
to  time,  and  being  fixed  by  tonic  contractions, 
or  vice  vertS.  All  forms  cease  during  sleep. 

The  only  secondary  form  of  facial  spasm 
(besides  that  which  supervenes  on  a  paraly- 
sis of  the  nerve)  is  the  clonic  spasm  in  the 
frontales  that  is  often  met  with  in  the  form 
of  *  torticollis  *  to  which  the  writer  has  given 
the  name  of  'retrooollic  spasm.'  In  this 
there  are  bilateral  otmtraotions  in  the  muscles 
of  the  back  of  the  neck,  jerking  the  head 
bat^warda.  These  musdes  are  physiologi- 
cally associated  with  the  frimialee,  as  may 
be  seen  when  a  person  looks  up,  and  thia 
association  is  reproduced  in  disease. 

Fboonosib. — The  prognons  of  facial  spasm 
is  seldom  good.  Ifthe  cause  can  be  discovered, 
it  can  rarely  be  removed,  and  the  affection 
is  generally  most  obstinate. 

Tbbathent.  —  General  tonics  and  local 
sedatives  are  the  chief  agents  in  the  treat- 
ment of  most  forms  of  facial  spasm.  When 
there  is  evidence  of  direct  irritation  of  the 
fifth  or  the  fiunal  nerve,  counter-irritation 
by  Misten  may  be  tried.  A  earefol  search 
should  be  made  for  reflex  causes,  and  if  pos- 
sible they  should  be  removed,  decayed  teeth 
being  extracted,  and  neuralgia  relieved,  al- 
though the  result  is  generally  disappoint- 
ing, u  the  spasm  has  long  existed.  When 
there  are  tender  places  in  the  course  of  the 
fifth  nerve,  pressure  on  which  stops  the 
spasm,  the  hypodermic  injection  of  cocaine  at 
these  places  idiould  be  employed.  Morphine, 
used  as  a  sedative,  has  a  general  influence 
which  makes  the  remedy  almost  worse  than 
the  disease.  Iron,  quinme,  or  valerianate  of 
zinc  are  the  best  general  tcmics.  The  writer 
has  once  known  recovery  to  follow  the  admin- 
istration of  bromide,  Indian  hemp,  and  nux 
vomica ;  the  case  was  characteristic,oocurring 
hue  in  Ufe.  The  operatBon  of  nerve-stretoh- 
ing  has  oSbm  arrested  the  spasm  for  a  time, 
and,  in  a  few  oases,  permanently.  It  de- 
serves a  trial  in  severe  oaaes,  acting,  perhaps, 
by  the  efliwt  on  the  centres  of  the  anest  of 
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afferent  impnbes  produced  by  the  mnBOtilav  I 
contractions.  These  most  tend  to  maintain 
the  morbid  state  of  the  deranged  cells.  Its 
effect  might  probably  be  augmented  by  the 
simnltaueous  use  of  sedatives,  snch  as  the 
injection  of  cocaine  to  lessen  the  influence  of 
the  fifth  nerve  on  the  facial  centre.  Where 
the  affection  springs  from  an  habitual  move* 
ment,  fecial  gymnutics  may  be  of  tenioB. 
A  veaik  v^taio  onirent,  appUed  from  the  ear 
to  the  mnscles,  unbroken,  has  been  recom- 
mended ;  but  it  rarely,  if  ever,  eflEscti  a  eore. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  applieation  of  vol' 
taism  to  the  sympathetio  and  to  the  back  of 
the  head.  See  £n,  ahd  its  Appkhdaoeb, 
Diseases  of.  W.  B.  Oowkbs. 

7A0ZEB  HIFFOCBA.TICA  (UA.)— 
A  pecnliar  e^esBiou  of  the  &ee,  bo  named 
from  having  oeen  graphically  described  by 
Hippocrates.  It  is  most  stri^ngly  observed 
in  persons  exhausted  by  copious  discharges, 
as  m  cholera,  by  prolonged  waating  diseases, 
or  by  starvation ;  and  especially  before  im- 
pencung  death.  It  is  wu  described  by 
Hippocrates:  'A  sharp  nose,  hoUow  eyes, 
collapsed  temples ;  the  ears  cold,  contracted, 
and  their  lobes  turned  out;  the  skin  about 
the  forehead  being  rough,  distended,  and 
parched ;  the  colour  of  ^e  whole  face  being 
green,  black,  livid,  or  lead-ooloured.' 

F-fflOBSjT.TftniiTiatioiiof.— figg  Stools. 

VMCES,  InToluataxy  Disoharge  of. 

See  Defecation,  Involuntary. 

TJBCSBt  Betention,  of.— .^tioloot.— 
In  the  absence  of  mechanical  obstruction, 
such  as  that  due  to  adhesions,  bands  of  fedse 
membrane,  uterine  pressure,  stricture,  tu- 
mours or  hiemorrhoida,  the  main  causes  of 
feeoalaeoamulationaxe : — (a)  A  sab-paralysis 
of  the  intestinal  muscular  nbree  from  defec- 
tive imiervation,  or  from.  over*diEtension  of 
the  walla  of  some  portion  of  the  large  bowel; 
(b)  loss  of  reflex  irritability  of  the  rectum; 
and  (c)  dryness  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
colon.  Hence  it  la  frequently  met  with  in 
the  debilitated,  the  bedridden,  the  paralysed, 
the  aged,  and  the  sedentary ;  and  women  are 
more  prone  to  it  than  men.  Loss  of  reflex 
sensibihty  in  the  rectum  is  frequently  the 
BOle  cause.  The  fseces  delivered  into  the 
rectum  by  the  contractions  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure  and  the  descending  colon  no  longer 
excite  the  act  of  de&ecation ;  and  collecting 
there  as  a  large  desiccated  mass,  they  deter- 
mine a  gradual  and  painless  retention  in  the 
large  intestine,  and  partionlarly  in  the  most 
distensible  parts — the  n^oid  flexure  and  the 
cecum.  The  accmnulation  once  set  np  tends 
idso  to  perpetuate  itself  by  arresting  more 
and  more  uie  peristaltio  movements  of  the 
distended  bowel  around  the  collected  fieces. 

SyiiFToxs. — Fscesoften  accumulate  slowly 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  patient. 
Henoe  in.  cases  in  which  sensibility  has  been 


blunted  by  age,  disease,  or  great  debility,  the 
discovery  of  huge  collections  in  the  rectum 
or  colon  may  surprise  even  the  practitioner, 
who  is  generally  led  to  a  local  examination 
by  disturbances  set  up  by  the  retention. 
There  is  usually  constipation  or  an  insof- 
fieient  discharge  of  aohds;  a  regular  and 
possibly  excessive  relief  of  the  bowds  does 
not,  however,  exclude  aecomulation,  for  even 
fluid  fieoes  may  pass  through  or  cm  M 
ocdlectionB.  Toe  evacuationa  are  htmpr,  or 
eonsist  of  detached  hard,  dry,  dark  seyMla, 
or  of  a  single  mass;  and  when  the  accumn- 
lated  matters  are  dislodged  by  aperients,  they 
often  emit  an  offensive  and  sour  odour.  Not 
uncommonly,  however,  the  alvine  discharges 
are  entirely  fluid  or  semifluid,  and  conast 
chiefly  of  mucus  tinged  with  fieces.  Fecal 
collections  in  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure 
are  apt  to  excite  tenesmus  and  frequent 
voiding  of  mucus  and  blood — a  conution 
resembling  that  of  chronic  dysentery,  but 
without  the  putrid-flesh-like  odour  of  dysen-  f 
imo  evaonations ;  and  the  finger  eneonntezs 
a  mass  of  hardened  fiseoes  in  the  rectum.  A 
collection  of  frait-seeda— as  of  the  fig — in  the 
rectal  pouch  will  also  set  xtp  these  symptoms. 

An  accumulation  in  the  cacum,  or  m  any 
part  of  the  colon,  may  be  detected  through 
the  abdominal  wall  as  a  tumour  more  or  less 
movable,  uneven  or  nodulated,  and  doughy 
to  the  touch  ;  and  on  the  finger  being  firmly 
pressed  into  it,  presenting  a  depression  which 
may  last  for  some  minutes.  In  rare  cases 
the  large  bowel  throughout  maybe  so  greatly 
distended  as  to  apparently  £11  the  abdomen 
with  a  sohd  mass,  which,  like  other  Cecal 
collections,  yields  to  the  firm  pressure  of  the 
finger.  A  tympanitic  state  of  the  abdomen 
may,  however,  so  obscure  the  examination  M 
to  prevent  the  recognition  of  even  moder- 
atelylai^accumohitions.  The  fieeal  tnmcmr 
in  the  enoum  is  globular;  bat  in  ai^  part  of 
ttie  colon  it  is  usually  elongated;  and  in  the 
descending  colon  and  sigmoid  flexure  it  is 
harder  than  elsewhere,  and  very  distinctly 
nodular  from  scybala.  It  may  drag  the 
transverse  colon  downwards,  even  as  low  as 
the  symphysis  pubis ;  and  when  confined  to 
the  right  half  of  the  transverse  colon  it  may 
be  mistaken  for  an  enlaced  liver. 

But  in  other  cases  the  retained  faeces  set  up 
more  or  less  severe  abdominal  disturbance — 
such  as  coUcky  pains,  great  distension,  Ac. — 
which  may  tenuinate  either  gradually  or 
suddenly  in  complete  intestinal  obstruction, 
now  and  then  proving  fatal  {aee  Intkstdul 
OBSTBUcnoir).  Usouuly,  however,  several 
obstmotiTe  attaeka  of  inersasing  sevwity 
succeed  one  another  at  intervals,  being  re- 
lieved either  spontaneooaly  or  by  the  use  of 
enemata  and  aperients.  Ulceration  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  also  apt  to 
follow  the  continued  retention  of  fseces,  and 
may  lead  to  fatal  perforative  peritonitis,  or 
j  to  stricture  from  the  healing  of  the  stocconl 
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nicer.  See  Cxcms,  Diseases  of;  Oolon, 
Diseases  of;  and  Constipation. 

Tkratment. — A  hard  boll  of  feces,  or  of 
agglutinated  scybala,  or  f^cal  concretions  in 
the  rectum  resisting  dislodgment  by  aperients 
or  enemata,  should  be  broken  up  and  re< 
moved  by  introducing  within  the  sphincter 
two  or  three  fingers  and  a  scoop,  or  the 
handle  of  a  spoon ;  this  procedure  in  the 
female  being  facilitated  by  the  fingers  in  the 
vagina.  An  attempt  may  be  made  as  a  pre- 
liminary measure  to  macerate  the  hard  fscal 
mass  by  a  caflao-butter  sappositoiy  or  ii\ieot- 
ing  a  raw  ounces  of  waim  (dive^il.  Some- 
times  a  f^^eerine  suppository  or  glycerine 
injection  will  excite  and  aid  the  natural 
effOTta  in  expelling  the  obetmction.  Symp- 
toms of  obstruction  should  be  met  by  in- 
jecting by  the  stomadi-pujBp  tube,  or  David- 
son's syringe,  large  quantities— firom  80  to 
120  oz. — of  some  warm  fluid  such  as  soap- 
water  or  gniel,  through  the  long  rectal  tube 
passed  its  full  length ;  and  it  is  often  advis- 
able to  repeat  at  intervals  the  injection  of 
even  large  quantities  imtil  relief  is  obtained. 
Cfure  must  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  the  long 
tube  not  to  injure  the  bowel;  as  well  as  in 
the  injection  of  large  quantities  of  fluid.  If 
the  indurated  mass  (as  when  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  lai^  bowel)  can  be  traversed  by 
the  tobe,  warm  dUve-oil  should  be  dovly  in- 
jected, andafterwards  the  warm  fluids  in  ample 
measure.  As  a  role,  vorgativea  merely  ^[gra- 
vate  the  vomiting  induced  by  the  obstanotion, 
while  large  enemata  ususlly  afford  direct 
relief.  In  the  absence  of  vomiting,  however, 
a  Inriak  aperient — such  as  calomel,  castor-oil, 
or  colocynth  with  croton-oil — may  afford 
timely  aid  in  clearing  away  the  ftecal  accu- 
mulation. When  aperients  and  enemata  £ul 
to  dislodge  the  fiectu  collections,  and  the  ab- 
domen becomes  painfully  distended,  a  com- 
bination of  opium,  belladonna,  and  aloes, 
given  at  regular  intervals — the  dose  of  aloes, 
at  first  small,  being  increased  as  the  pain 
diminishes— may  enable  the  bowel  to  over- 
come the  difficult;  but  when  there  is  much 
pain,  and,  above  all,  obstinate  and  e^cially 
sterooraeeous  vomiting,  opium  and  bella- 
do2iiia,OT  BubcutaneouB  injection  of  moiphine, 
shoold  be  given  until  the  subsidence  of  these 
symptoms.  In  such  cases  belladonna  alone 
poshed  to  lai^e  doses  has  been  known  to 
effect  rehef  after  the  failure  of  other  means. 

Massage  may  afford  aid  in  dispersing  fscal 
collections  and  improving  the  peristaltic  ac- 
tion of  the  bowel;  to  be  applicable,  there 
should  be  Uttle  or  no  tenderness,  and  it  should 
be  addressed  first  of  all  to  the  distal  side  of 
any  detectable  fiecBl  tumour.  Electricity 
may  prove  useful   See  Constipation. 

Distressiii^  tympanites,  which,  thwarting 
the  peristaltie  movementB,  often  intensifies 
obatroetion,  has  been  orercome  by  puncturing 
the  bowel  vntik  a  fine  trocar  or  aspirator- 
needle,  after  failure  of  other  measares. 


The  general  medicinal  treatment  of  the 

conditions  that  favour  the  recurrence  of  the 
difficulty  should  consist  of  a  prolonged  course 
of  gentle,  yet  efficient,  evacuants,  combined 
witb  tonics.  The  gradual  collection  of  fseces, 
the  toneless  state  of  the  walls  of  the  lai^e 
bowel,  the  scanty  secretion  of  intestinal 
mucus,  and  the  loss,  in  many  cases,  of  reflex 
sensibUity  in  the  rectum,  require  the  perse- 
vering use  of  these  remedies.  A  pill  con- 
taining aloes,  iron,  belladonna,  and  nux 
vomica  generally  affords  the  most  satis- 
fiwitory  rwults.  See  Gokbtipatiox. 

GSOBQE  OlilVIR. 

FAIITTI170.— A  popular  ^ynoiQrm  for 
syncope.   See  Stncope. 

FAIITTIVSSS.  —  Faintness  signifies  a 
feeling  of  great  weakness  or  exhaustion,  as  if 
the  subject  of  it  were  about  to  become  ex- 
hausted, or  to  sink  or  faint. 

FAUUNGt  SICKZnBSS.— A  popular 
synonym  for  epilepsy.   See  Emlepst. 

FAIiLOFIAir  TUBSS,  Diseases  of. 

The  oviducts  are  liable  to  the  following  mor- 
bid conditions : — (1)  Malformations ;  (2)  Dis- 
placements; (8)  Contractions;  (4)  Dilatations; 
(5)  Inflammation;  (6)  New-Growths;  and 
(7)  Tubal  Pregnancy. 

1.  Kalfinmutioiis.— The  Fallopian  tabes 
may  be  oongenitally  waDtii^f.  either  on  one 
or  on  both  ndee  j  or  they  may  be  impervious; 
or,  instead  of  a  single  opening  into  the  ab- 
dominal cavity,  there  may  be  two  or  more. 

2.  Displao  ements. — The  tubes  may  be 
stretched  or  widely  displaced  from  their 
normal  position  by  growths  or  effusions  in 
then:  neighbourhood,  sueh  as  ororian,  or 
parovarian. 

8.  Contraotionfl. — These  canals  may  be 
impervious,  from  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane,  or  from  peritonitiSf  pressure,  or 
torsion. 

4.  Dilatations.  —  The  Fallopian  tubes 
may  be  distended,  even  to  a  great  extent,  by 

(a)  mucous  or  serous  fluid  {hydro'talpina) ; 

(b)  pus  {pyo-aaXpinx) ;  or  (c)  blood  {Jiamo- 
stulpww).  In  hydro-salpinx  the  tubes.  If 
much  distended,  become  sacculated,  giving 
rise  to  a  string  of  cystic  tumours.  The  fluid 
coUects  chiefly  at  the  abdominal  end  of  the 
tube,  but  occasionally  it  may  escape,  and  in 
large  quantity,  through  the  uterus.  Should 
the  tube  burst  and  discharge  its  contents  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  results  will  be 
serious,  especially  if  uie  fluid  be  pus.  When 
hiemo-salpinx  is  the  result  of  menstrual  re- 
tention from  atresia  uteri,  bursting  of  the 
tubes  internally  is  liable  to  follow  operatioiis 
for  the  relief  of  the  obstruction. 

5.  Inflammation.— Inflammation  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes  {ealpingitit)  is  apt  to  be 
caused  by  gonorriifleal  infection,  or  it  may 
occur  dimng  the  puerperal  state.  Stenosis 
or  pyo-talpinx  may  be  the  result. 
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0.  Ifew-GrowthB.— The  Fallopian  tubes 
may  he  the  seat  of  the  following  new-growths : 
flniud  tumours,  mnooos  polypi,  cysts,  can- 
cer, and  taborcle.  Fibroid  resemblinff  those 
of  the  uterus  may  attain  a  considerable  size. 
Small  polypi  growing  into  the  canal  may 
partially  o^tmct  the  duct.  The  cysts  are 
usually  the  so-called  hydatid*  of  Morgagni, 
an  embryological  relic;  but  other  smaU 
simple  cysts  may  be  met  with  at  the  orifice 
of  the  tube,  around  the  fimbriated  extremity. 
Primary  cancer  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  rarely, 
If  ever,  occurs.  Tubercle,  however,  may  be 
primary,  and  may  occur  before  puberty.  It 
UBoaUy  begins  at  the  abdominal  end,  and 
may  lead  to  blocking  of  the  tube. 

7.  Tubal  Fr^oanoy.— An  Important 
affection  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  ia  that  aris- 
ing from  disintegration  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  tube,  |)rodncing  destruction  of 
the  ciliated  epithehum,  and  so  affording  a 
nidus  for  the  attachment  of  the  misplaoed  pro- 
duct of  conception,  which  thus  grows  within 
the  tube  in  some  part  of  its  course.  TbSs 
-abnormality  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  very 
-grave  results,  bursting  of  the  tube  frequently 
occurring  about  tiie  third  month  of  gestation ; 
Mid  serious,  sometimes  &tal,  internal  luemtor- 
rhage  may  hence  ensue.  Tubal  gestation 
usually  occnrs  on  one  dda  only,  while  otbar 
a&etums  of  the  tubes  are  often  Bymmetrical, 
a  point  of  diagnostic  importance.  See  Pexo- 
KAVOT,  I^sor^rs  ol 

B^furgitatioii  of  blood,  of  septic  matters, 
and  of  fluids  injected  into  the  uterus,  some- 
times takes  place  along  the  Fallopian  tubes, 
and  this  accident  is  always  attended  by  grave 
consequences.  Hence  the  danger  of  inju- 
dicious intra>uterine  irrigation  with  cor- 
rosive sublimate  and  other  antiseptic  solu- 
tions daring  the  puerperal  period,  and  more 
especially  after  early  abortions. 

Meohanioal  Obsteuotion  of  the  Fallo- 
pian tubes  is  not  an  infrequent  cause  of 
sterility. 

TaxAnmn'.— The  diagnosis  of  aflhctions 
of  the  FalloiHan  tubes  being  difficult,  their 
treatment  is  likewise  obscure,  and  must  be 

in  a  measure  guided  1^  general  principles  in 
each  case.  In  pyo-salpinz  severe  peritonitis 
and  death  may  result  from  rupture  of  the 
sac,  aa  may  speedy  dissolution  from  intemsl 
hfemorrhage  in  tubal  gestation.  In  the 
former  case,  and  in  hydro-salpinz,  puncture 
with  the  aspirator  might  be  permissible  were 
a  clear  and  unequivocal  diagnosis  made  ;  or, 
failing  this,  the  removal  of  the  affected  tube 
by  salpingotomy  as  the  only  alternative. 
But,  although  in  the  hands  of  some  eminent 
qieeialiBts  this  procedure  haa  been  attended 
with  satisfactory  result*  in  many  oases  within 
the  past  few  years,  as  a  rule,  under  ordinary 
dreum stances,  tiie  diagnosis  is  surrounded 
so  many  difficulUes  that  such  an  opera- 
tion can  onJyrarely  be  justified. 

AI.FBKD  WILT8HIBB.    T.  UOBB  llU>I>lir. 


FAm  HSKBBAITE.— An  inflam- 
matory exudation  of  a  fibrinous  character, 
which  is  deposited  in  lasers,  chiefly  on  mu- 
cous BUrfaces,  and  occasionally  on  abrasions 
of  the  skin.  It  is  well  exemplified  in  diph- 
theria and  plastic  bronchitis.  See  Diph- 
theria. 

FAMIIiY  DISEASES.  —  Diseases 
which  are  found  to  run  in  fauiilies,  or  dis- 
eases to  which  members  of  the  same  fiunily 
seem  peculiarly  liaUe.  j5esDiBBABE,CaiiaesoL 

VAAABISATIOir,  TTsw  of.  — Soe 

Elbotbioitt  in  Mkdicixk. 

FABOT.— 5m  Olahdebs. 

FA8CI.S  {fatcia,  a  band).— The  fascin 
are  sabjeots  of  medical  and  surgical  interest, 
with  respect  to  their  anatomical  relattcma, 
the  diseases  to  which  the^  are  liable,  and 
certain  points  of  diagnosis  m  connexion  with 
them. 

I.  AnatomioalBelationBof  Fasole. — 
The  situation  and  connexions  of  the  fsseise, 
according  as  they  are  &sei»  of  irvoetttnent 
or  f&scisB  of  attachment,  are  of  the  greatest 
practical  importance  in  the  following  dasaes 
of  diseases :  (1)  Suppuration;  (2)  Extravasa- 
tions, Mid  Cellnlar  Bmphysema ;  (S)  Hemi« ; 
(4)  DialoM^oos  and  other  injuries ;  (6)  Dis- 
eases of  Enci^wuled  Organs;  and  (0)  Kew- 
Growths. 

1.  SuppuRAnoK. — The  physical  influeneea 
exerted  by  fascia  up<ni  pus  are  chiefly  two. 
First,  fascue  may  limit  the  size  of  an  aSseese, 
determine  its  tension  and  the  many  results 
of  the  same,  and  thus  afiect  both  the  local 
phenomena  and  the  general  symptoms. 
Secondly,  when  the  pus  is  not  confined,  the 
fasciie  serve  to  determine  the  course  that  it 
will  take,  and  the  situation  in  which  it  will 
discharge.  Ever^  abscess  may  be  said  to  be 
influenced  in  this  way  by  the  relations  of 
fasciie,  but  certain  fasci«  have  to  be  specially 
noted  as  causing  pus  to  burrow,  and  hence 
they  should  be  momerated  here. 

(a)  Fatcim  of  the  Head  and  NecJc, — ^The 
fiwci«  of  the  scalp;  the  tempwal  &scia;  the 
cervical  fascia;  and  the  post-pharyngeal 
ftsoia,  which  conducts  pus  from  the  cervical 
vertebne  to  the  parotid  region  and  tonsil, 
and  to  the  region  of  the  oarotid  vessels. 

(i)  Ffueia  of  the  Upper  Extremity. — 
The  axillary  fascia ;  and  uie  deep  fascia  of 
the  upper  extremity  generally,  including 
the  palmar  fascia  and  the  sheaths  of  the 
tendons. 

(c)  Fatcia  of  the  Thorax.— The  fascin  of 
the  intercostal  s|>aces  and  of  the  mammaty 
region;  the  foscue  reaehinf^  from  the  nedk 
to  the  nmer  part  of  the  pencardinm  and  the 
aorta,  and  to  the  posteriw  mediastinum,  re- 
spectively;  the  fiuoia  td  the  anteriw  media*, 
tmum ;  and  those  connected  with  the  dia- 
phragm—all of  which  determine  the  oonzaa 
of  intrathoracic  abscesses. 
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((Q  Fiueia  of  the  Abdomen  and  Pehit. — 
The  transTersalifl  fiucia ;  the  fascue  oounected 
with  the  transversalis  muscle,  especially  pos- 
teriorly, which  influence  the  course  of  lumbar 
abscess ;  the  sheaths  of  the  psoas  and  the  iliacus 
musoles;  the  pelvic,  recto-vesieal,  obturator, 
and  anal  &6cisb;  the  fiueial  investment  of 
themoBtate;  the  Bup|erfieiaL  and  deep  layers 
of  the  laperfioial  fEtscia  of  tiie  perineum ;  the 
superficial  and  deep  layers  oftiie  triangolw 
li^unent ;  and  Uie  faeual  investments  of  the 
Tectum,  bladder,  uterus,  and  vagina,  which 
determine  the  course  of  purulent  collections 
in  the  pelvis. 

(«)  Patcia  of  the  Lotuer  Extremity. — The 
bseia  lata  and  its  processes ;  the  tensor  &sci» 
lemons ;  the  popliteal  fiucia ;  the  deep  fascia 
of  the  leg;  and  the  plantar  £ucia  and  its 
compartmantB. 

2.  Extravasations  akd  Cblluulb  Ehpht- 
SEXA. — When  blood  or  urine  escapes  from  its 
natural  reservoirs,  or  when  air  or  gas  has 
ibund  its  way  amonffst  the  tissues,  the  direc- 
tiMi  that  the  eztravasated  eofastanoe  takes  is 
markedly  influenced  bythe  fiucis  with  which 
it  oomee  in  contact.  The  prineipal  fascia  of 
importance  in  this  respect  are  as  follows : — 

(a)  Ftueia  of  the  Head  and  NeeJe, — The 
faaeiie  of  the  scalp,  and  the  cervical  fascia. 

(6)  Fascia  of  the  Thorax.— The  &sciie  of 
the  intercostal  spaces ;  and  the  mediastinal 
&8cise,  through  connexions  with  the  car- 
vicaL 

(c)  FaacuB  of  the  Upper  Extremity, — The 
deep  fascia  in  general. 

{d)  Faeeia  of  the  Abdomen  and  Pelvis. — 
Scarpa's  &8cia,  or  deep  layer  of  the  super- 
fieial  &scia ;  both  layors  of  the  superficial 
and  oi  the  deep  pennsal  fiwda;  and  the 
fiweic  of  the  prostate  and  bladder—all  being 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  eases  of  ntia- 
vasation  of  uxine  or  {tsees. 

{e)  Faeciee  of  the  Lower  Extremity, — The 
bseia  lata  in  general ;  the  popliteal  fitscia ; 
the  deep  fitscia  of  the  1^ ;  and  the  plantar 
fascia. 

8.  HsBVix.— The  ocourrenee  of  hemiffi, 
and  the  direction  that  they  take,  are  in  a 
great  measure  determined  by  the  condition 
of  the  fiwcise  in  contact  with  the  viscera. 
Most  important  in  this  relation  may  be 
mentioned  the  foscia  transversalis,  the  iliao 
fascia,  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  the 
obturator  fascia,  the  cribriform  fucia,  and 
the  &seia  lata. 

4.  PisLOCATioKs,  fto. — Certain  fiuoia  MTve 
as  snpporte  for  the  heads  of  bones,  and  fiv  the 
viscera;  and  these  will  have  an  impcnrtant 
influence  either  in  promolang  or  in  prevent- 
ing location,  displacement,  or  other  injury 
of  these  parts,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
shoulder  is  supported  by  the  coato-coracoid 
bscia,  and  this  relation  oonsiderabl^y  affects 
the  signs  of  dislocation  at  that  jomt.  In 
fractures  of  the  patella,  the  fasciie  of  tiie 
kneegoint  promote  separatitHi  of  the  firag- 


ments.  The  fiueia  of  the  neck  helps  to  sup- 
port the  pericardium,  and  must  limit  the 
displacements  of  the  heart.  The  bici^tal 
fascia  of  the  forearm  protects  the  brachial 
artery  beneath  it  in  venesection,  at  the 
bend  of  the  elbow.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
attachment  of  the  cervical  lEbaeia  to  die  jngn- 
lu  Tcdns  fooilitates  the  entraiue  of  air  into 
the  circulation  through  a  wound  at  title  point 
And,  lastly,  the  pdvio  viscera  are  supported 
by  the  transversalis,  pelvic,  iliac,  and  recto- 
vesical fascife;  whilst  the  cord  and  testis 
have  their  special  fascie  to  keep  them  in 
positicm. 

6.  DisEASBB  OF  Kncapsuud  Oboans. — A 
considerable  number  of  organs,  many  im- 
portant vessels,  and  a  great  variety  of 
muscles  are  contained  in  distinct  fiueial 
cWBules,  sheaths,  or  envelopes,  which  will 
affect  the  course  of  the  diseases  of  these 
structures  in  many  wajrs — defining  their 
limits,  or  determining  the  direction  in  which 
they  spread,  and  thus  influeneing  both  their 
loeal  and  general  phenomuia.  This  has 
beoi  already  alluded  to  under  the  first  head; 
but  it  is  neeesaary  to  enumerate  here  tiie 
principal  &seite  tiiat  act  in  tiiis  way,  namely : 
(a)  ArteT^l  sheaths',  of  the  carotid,  sub- 
clavian, thoracic-aortic,  and  femoraL  (6) 
Mv-scular  sheaths  i  of  the  masseter,  buc- 
cinator, psoas,  iliacus,  quadratus  Inmborum, 
erector  spins,  pectineus,  rectus  abdominis, 
levator  ani,  tensor  vaginee  femoris,  and  the 
palmar  and  plantar  muscles,  (c)  Visceral 
capsules  :  of  the  thyroid  gland,  parotid  and 
submaxillary  glands,  tongue,  prostate,  penis, 
vagina,  bladder,  rectum,  and  mamma. 

6.  l^KW-Qsowias. — The  direotion,rai)idity, 
and  extmt  of  npread  of  new-growths  are  eon* 
tdderably  modified  in  certain  •itnatiouB  by  the 
relations  of  the  £muub  above  described. 

n.  Fatholofl^al  BelatlonB  cS  7aB- 
OicB. — The  principal  diseases  of  &scise  are : 
(1)  Inflammation  and  its  results ;  (2)  Ossi- 
fication ;  (8)  Calcification ;  (4)  Bheumatiam ; 
(5)  Gout ;  (6)  Syphilis ;  (7)  Contraction ;  and 
(8)  Extension.  None  of  these  conditions  can 
be  said  to  be  C(anmon,  or  of  serious  impor* 
tance. 

1.  Ihflawiation. — Inflammation  involv- 
ing a  fascia  is  usuaUy  secondary,  having 
spread  to  it  from  the  neighbouring  structures, 
and  especially  from  the  muscle  or  organ  of 
which  the  fascia  may  form  the  sheath.  Even 
under  these  circumstances,  a  Cucia  rather 
resists  than  partiaqMteB  in  the  inflammatory 
process,  as  has  been  described  above;  and 
when  it  is  involved,  it  tends  to  ulcerate  on 
account  of  its  feeble  vitality,  and  to  be  dis- 
charged in  the  form  of  aloughs.  The  healing 
{utwess  is  extremely  slow  in  &Bcin,  and  after 
serious  leuon  their  function  is  never  com- 
pletely restored. 

2.  OssiFicATiov. — Occasionally  in  aged  per- 
sons portions  of  fasciiB  an  found  troiufbnned 
intobwy  tissue. 
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8.  CALOmcATEOir^CaleiSoAtion  is  very 
rora  in  jucua. 

4.  Bbkuhatibu.— The  ooDdition  knorrn  as 
miucalar  rhemnatiBm,  or  according  to  its 
situatioii  KB  lumbago,  torticollis,  &o.,  is  be- 
lieved by  some  aathorities  to  involve  the 
fibrous  oorerings  or  fascise  of  the  affected 
parts.  In  the  same  way,  many  of  the  aches 
of  some  forms  of  *  chronic  rheumatism  *  may 
possibly  have  their  seat  in  fasciee ;  and  cer- 
tain cases  of  neuralgia  are  probably  to  be 
referred  to  rhemnatio  iuflanunation  of  the 
nerve-sheath. 

6.  GocT. — Amongst  the  pains  of  the  goaty 
sabject  are  some  which  are  no  doubt  due  to 
affections  of  fasois,  such  as  pains  in  the  heel 
and  instep,  and  neuralgia  of  the  Bciatic,  the 
anterior  ororal,  and  the  brachial  nerves. 

6.  Smoxis.— Byphilifl  may  attack  the  fas- 
cie  in  the  form  of  nodes,  which  in  eitua- 
tione  of  low  Tasonlarity  are  apt  io  nleerate, 
as,  for  example,  at  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
knee. 

7.  GoHTiucnoH. — Gontraeti(m  is  the  most 
obvions  of  the  morbid  conditions  of  Uaeaa, 
giving  rise  as  it  does  to  well-marked  de- 
formities. The  fasciffi  of  the  hand  and  foot 
are  most  liable  to  this  change,  with  the  result 
of  nnnattiral  flexion  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 
Such  contraction  of  the  palmar  and  plantar 
fosoiee  may  be  due  to  wounds,  bums,  or  in- 
flammation from  any  cause,  or  to  gout  or 
rhemnatism;  it  is  sometimes  congenital; 
and  it  sometimes  occurs  without  evident 
cause. 

8.  ExTKimoK,— A  fasda  or  sheath,  though 
extremely  inelastic,  is  liable  to  be  stretched 
by  swdling  of  the  parts  whioh  it  envelops ; 
and,  if  the  cause  do  not  speedily  disappear, 
may  remain  more  or  less  permanently  ex- 
tended. The  best  instance  of  this  condition 
is  pendulous  abdomen  after  pregnancy  or 
other  kind  of  abdominal  enlargement. 

J.  MnCCBKLL  BIHICI. 

FABCIOIiA  (ftueiola,  a  thin  band).— A 
genus  of  trematode  parasites  of  which  the 
common  liver-fluke  forms  a  good  type.  This 
entozoon  {F.  hepaiica)  is  characterised  by 
the  possession  of  a  branched  intestinal  canal, 
thus  differing  irom  the  flukes  belonging  to 
the  genus  IHatomct,  in  which  the  canu  is 
simple  and  bifurcated.  The  liver-fluke  is  of 
rare  occurrence  in  man,  though  extremely 
abundant  in,  and  destructive  of,  mminating 
animals.   See  Entozoa. 

T.  S.  COBBOLD. 

FASTI170.— The  manifestation  of  vital 
activity  implies  consumption  of  material ; 
and  unless  the  supply  of  material  in  the  form 
of  food  is  equivalent  to  the  loss  occurring,  a 
progressive  wasting  of  the  body  and  &ilure 
of  power  must  ensue.  Hence  these  pheno- 
mena constitute  the  necessary  accompani- 
ments of  bating;  and  with  its  prolongation 
the  question  resolves  itself  into  one  of  time 


—when  tlie  exhaustion  of  material  shall  havs 
proceeded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the 
continuance  of  life  imposnUe. 

Fathologt.— To  Chossat  we  are  indebted 
for  showing  that  the  immediate  came  of 
death  from  fiuting  is  a  reduction  of  the  bod; 
temperature.  At  first  there  is  a  gradual,  bat 
not  very  extensive  fall.  Afterwsrds  a  more 
rapid  decline  occurs,  until  the  reduclimt 
amounts  to  about  29°  or  80°  F.  below  the 
normal  point,  when  death  ensues.  Chossat 
noticed  that  if,  whilst  in  the  state  of  torpor 
preceding  death,  the  temperature  of  the 
animal  experimented  on  was  raised  by  ex- 
posure to  artificial  warmth,  a  restoration  of 
consciousness  and  muscular  power  was  in- 
duced ;  and  some  of  his  subjects  of  e^>eri- 
ment  wliich  were  thus  rescued  from  impoid* 
in^  death  afterwards  thwoughly  revived  on 
bemg  supplied  with  food. 

Stxptoms.— The  most  prominent  sjisp- 
toms  arising  from  fasting  are  those  due  to 
the  special  sensations  produced  by  the  ab- 
sence of  food  and  flui^  and  those  attribut- 
able to  a  decline  of  the  physical  and  mental 
powers.  In  the  flrst  place  there  is  great 
uneasiness  in  the  epigastrium.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  sense  of  sinking  in  the  same 
region,  accompanied  by  insatiable  thirst ;  and 
if  fluid  be  persistently  withheld  as  well  as 
food,  the  tlurst  becomes  the  chief  source  (A 
distress.  The  ootmtenance  assumes  a  pale 
and  cadaverous  appearance,  and  a  look  of 
wildnesB  is  presented  about  the  eyes,  doa- 
ciation  becomes  more  and  more  marked,  and 
with  it  there  is  a  decline  the  bodily  strength 
There  is  also  failure  of  the  mental  power. 
Stupidity  ma^  advance  to  imbedlity ;  and  i 
state  of  maniacal  delirium  fi?eqnently  super- 
venes. Life  terminates  either  cahnly  bj 
gradually  increasing  torpidity,  or,  it  m&y  be, 
suddenly  in  a  convulsive  paroxysm. 

DuBATiON  OF  liiFB. — The  usual  duration 
of  life  under  complete  absence  of  food  and 
drink  may  be  said  to  be  firom  eight  to  ten 
days.  The  special  circumstances  existing 
may,  however,  exert  a  modi^dng  influence, 
and  from  the  nature  of  these  the  period  mav 
be  either  diminished  or  increased.  A  stout 
person,  as  may  be  readily  understood,  has  a 
chance  of  living  longer  than  a  thin  one,  on 
account  of  the  store  of  combustible  m^i^ 
whioh  may  be  drawn  upon  being  lai^. 
Exposure  to  cold  in  conjunction  with  starva- 
tion very  much  hastens  death.  The  presence 
of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  favours  the 
prolongation  of  life,  by  fiirniTiiRhing  the  ex- 
halation of  fluid  from  the  body.  It  may  be 
assumed  to  be  owing  to  the  existence  of 
warmth  and  moisture  that  persons  buried  in 
mines,  or  otherwise  similarly  placed,  have 
been  known  to  live  considerably  beyond  the 
ordinary  period. 

The  Welsh  fiuting  girl,  whose  case  caused 
so  much  sensational  excitement  in  1869, 
lived  exactly  eight  days  from  the  time  she 
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was  placed  under  syatematio  iiiBpection  to 
solve  the  problem  of  whether  she  could  exist, 
as  had  been  alleged  by  her  parents,  for  an 
indefinite  period  without  food.  It  appears 
that  during  the  first  part  of  the  time  she  was 
cheerfbl  and  exhibited  nothing  extraordinaiy. 
Later  on  it  was  found  that  ^e  could  not  be 
kept  warm,  and  ultimately  she  sank  into  a 
stake  of  feasor  from  which  she  oould  not  be 
roused,  and  which  speedily  texminated  in 
death. 

In  the  Troedyrhiw  colliery  near  Ponty- 
pridd an  intmdation  occurred  in  1877,  which 
led  to  the  imprisonment  of  four  men  and  a 
boy  in  one  of  the  headings  of  the  mine.  The 
accident  happened  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  11th  of  April.  Efforts  were  at  once  made, 
by  means  of  a  cutting,  to  reach  the  chamber 
in  which  the  imprisoned  persons  were  con- 
fined, and  to  rewase  them.  This  was  not 
accomplished  till  the  idbemoon  of  Thursday, 
the  19th,  when  all  were  rasened  alive  and  did 
welL  They  had  been  imprisoned  in  an 
atmo^here  of  compressed  air  nearly  eight 
days,  without  food  but  within  reach  of  water. 

The  performances  of  professional  fiuting 
men  give  a  much  longer  time  as  that  during 
which  life  can  be  sustained  without  food. 
Two  feats  of  fasting  were  performed  before 
the  London  public  during  1800  by  separate 
men.  The  first  was  announced  to  be  for  a 
period  of  forty,  and  the  second  for  a  period  of 
forty-five  days.  Both  were  carried  on  for  the 
specified  time,  and,  through  the  payments 
received  firom  the  crowds  of  spectators  ad> 
mitted,  must  have  proved  lucrative  under- 
taJdnga.  One  of  them  subsequently  became 
faisane.  Feats  thus  ccmdooted  for  peenniary 
gain,  and  supervised,  as  was  here  the  case, 
by  newspaper  reporters  aa  watchers,  can 
hardly,  it  may  be  considered,  be  regarded  as 
holdiog  a  eoffieiently  trustworthy  position  to 
command  acceptance  for  the  purposes  of  a 
medical  work  Lke  this,  whatever  the  amount 
of  popular  credence  given  to  them  at  the 
time.  In  the  case  of  the  Welsh  fasting  girl 
watchings  of  considerable  diuration  had  beei^ 
performed  through  which  she  had  success- 
nilly  passed,  but  tbe  last  watching  was  carried 
ont  by  the  experienced  London  nurses  de- 
pnted  to  nndertake  the  task  with  a  strictness 
that  defied  deception,  and  with  the  mult  that 
death  took  place  as  stated. 

In  the  case,  again,  of  Ann  Moore,  of  Tat> 
bniy,  in  Stafibrdshire,  which,  from  the  ae> 
ecnmt  published,  must  hhVa  attained  great 
notoriety  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
ewoAory,  watchin|;s  hod  been  conducted  in 
ft  manner  to  admit  of  testimony  being  given 
in  BTipport  of  her  veracity ;  but  ultimately  a 
watcnmg  was  so  seriously  undertaken,  and 
with  ench  zeal  carried  out,  as  to  lead  to  her 
being  brought  by  the  ninth  day  into  a  sink- 
ing condition,  when  she  took  food,  and  aftei^ 
warda  made  a  written  confession  of  the  im- 
porition  that  had  been  previously  practised. 


That  a  very  small  amount  of  food  will 
suffice  for  sustaining  life  for  a  prolonged 
period  is  evidenced  by  what  may  be  observ  ed 
m  some  cases  of  constrictive  disease  affect* 
ing  the  cBsophagns  or  oaxdiao  orifice  of  the 
stomach. 

TBEATHKNT^—Cantion  ia  required  in  tiia 
admioistratiMi  of  food  after  prolonged  fast- 
ing. Sudden  transitions  of  all  kinds  ore 
trying  to  the  body ;  and,  instead  of  allowing 
the  rescued  sufferer  to  gratify  his  desire  to 
eat  and  drink  according  to  his  inclination 
after  several  days'  abstinence,  the  supply  of 
both  food  and  dnnk  should  at  first  be  limited, 
and  afterwards  gradually  increased.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  non-observance  of 
this  rule  has  upon  some  occasions  been  fol- 
lowed by  disastrous  consequences,  which  a 
different  plan  might  have  averted. 

F.  W.  Pavt. 

FAT. — ^Fat  becomes  morbid  under  a 
variety  of  circumstances  : — 

1.  Obealty.— Fat  may  be  fomid  gene- 
rally diffused  in  excessive  quantity  beneath 
the  skin,  beneath  serous  membranes,  and  in 
and  upon  various  tissues  and  organs  of  the 
body.  This  condition  constitutes  what  ia 
known  as  obesi^.  See  Obssitt. 

2.  Partial  GrowtlL— A  partial  growth 
of  &t  sometimes  occurs  in  paralysed  muscles, 
and  constitutes  a  characteristic  feature  of 
what  is  caJIed  pseudo-muscular  hypertrophy. 
See  PBoasBSSivE  Muscuua  Dtstsopht. 

8.  Fatty  lutmtitial  Orowths.— Fat 
aa  &t-tissue  more  especially  constitutes  a 
disease  when  it  is  deposited  upon  and  in  the 
textures  of  organs,  interfering  with  their 
structure  and  functions.  This  it  does  by 
pressing  upon  the  histological  elements  of 
the  organ  invaded.  Its  effects  are  more 
clearly  seen  when  it  invades  the  muscular 
tissue  of  such  an  organ  as  the  heart,  the 
fibres  of  which,  becoming  more  or  less  atro- 
phied and  distorted  in  their  coarse  and  direc- 
tion, are  rendered  inadequate  tar  the  per- 
formance of  their  functions.  See  Heabt, 
Fatty  Growth  on. 

4.  Fatty  Tnmonxa.— Fat  may  also  occur 
in  isolated  or  circnmseribed  masaes,  consti- 
tuting what  are  known  as  fatty  tumour$  or 
Upomata.   See  TnvoUBS. 

6.  Fatty  Infiltration.— S^w  Fatty  In- 

nLTRATIOH.  BiCHABD  QOADf. 

FATiaUE  ifaiigo,  I  weary).— Gkms- 
RAL  Bkmabxs. — Fatigue  is  a  regular  and 
constantly  returning  symptom  experienced 
by  all  persons.  Periods  of  functional  ac- 
tivity invariably  alternate  with  period  of 
repose,  during  which  the  waste  caused  by 
the  exercise  of  function  is  repaired.  We  are 
indebted  to  Sir  James  Paget  for  haviog 
pointed  out  that  *  rhythmic  nutrition  is  a 
law  of  nature,'  and  although  the  truth  of 
this  dogma  is  recognised  on  all  hands,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  axiomatic,  it  has  hardly 
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raoeived  that  careful  oonuderatioa  at  the 
hands  of  practical  physicians  wliich  it  de- 
serves.  Oiu"whole  life  u  compoeed  of  a  series 
of  vibrations — periods  of  tension  alternating 
with  periods  of  relaxation ;  and  although  the 
rapidity  of  these  vibrations  varies  immensely, 
they  are  recognisable  in  all  our  acts,  whether 
voluntary  or  otherwise.  The  vibrations  of 
the  heart  are  about  seventy  in  a  minute,  those 
of  the  respiratory  oigajiB  about  sixteen.  The 
whole  body  requires  a  certain  period  of  abso- 
lute and  continucua  repose  in  each  twenty- 
four  hours  (amounting  to  nearly  dne^hird  of 
the  period),  so  that  we  say  ita  fate  of 
vibration  is  onoe  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
In  like  manner,  the  period  of  relaxation  of 
the  heart  is  about  one-third  of  the  total  period 
of  action,  and  this  proportional  correspon- 
dence between  a  local  and  a  general  condi- 
tion ie  not  a  little  interesting  and  Euggestive. 
Again,  it  ie  universally  ordained  amongst 
civilised  nations  that  once  in  every  seven 
days  thete  shall  be  a  remission  cf  labom:  and 
a  change  of  occupation ;  and  we  recognise 
ihe  &ct  that  it  is  highly  advisable  for  those 
who  are  occupied  in  one  pursuit  to  break 
away  from  it  at  least  once  a  year  and  in- 
dulge in  that  variety  of  work  which  we  call 
amusement. 

Fatigue  occurf  direoUy  we  attempt  to  alter 
the  rhythm  of  our  Tital  vibrations  by  pro- 
longing the  periods  of  tension  at  the  expense 
of  the  period  of  r^xaticm,  or  by  demanding 
for  any  length  of  time  a  qtiickening  of  the 
normal  rate  of  vibration.  We  recognise  the 
lact  that  athletes  who  over-train  run  risks  of 
cardiac  troubles  and  loss  of  wind ;  that  the 
man  who  from  any  cause  is  imable  to  sleep 
nms  a  serious  risk  of  permanent  impairment 
of  health ;  and  when  we  find  patients  pur- 
suing their  avocations  too  zealously  we  know 
that,  if  Bucb  offence  against  the  laws  of  nature 
be  pereisted  in,  general  paralysis,  or  other 
forms  of  *  bxeak-down,'  are  liluly  to  be  the 
result. 

DsacsiPTiox. — Fatigne  may  be  uther  ^ene- 
rtd  or  local,  and  both  forms  may  be  either 
acute  or  chronio.  Tha,i  &tifiue  in  all  its 
fbrms  is  due  to  impaired  nutrition  tiiere  can 
be  little  doubt,  and  we  shall  find  that  the 
symptoms  of  chronic  fatig:ue  are  often  the 
prelude  of  definite  and  recognisable  degene- 
rative changes. 

Qeneral  Fatigue. — General  fatigue  is 
recognised  with  ease  both  in  its  acute  and 
chronic  forms.  There  is  a  disability  to  per- 
form either  mental  or  physical  work,  and  this 
disability  is  noticed  first  in  work  requiring 
attention  or  sustained  effort,  and  last  in 
those  acts  which  have  become  automatic  or 
secondarily  automatic  The  symptoms  of 
general  fatigue  are  nsoally  referable  to  the 
nervous  centres. 

Iiooal  Patigiie.--ZrfKal  &tigae  is  either 
acute  or  chronic,  and  the  ^mptrans  of  it  are 
refsrable  tunally  to  the  muscles;  but  we 


must  always  bear  in  mind  that  muscle  and 
motor-nerve  are  practically  one  and  indi< 
visible,  and  that  recent  experiments  have 
given  great  probability  to  the  idea  that  every 
muscle  is  connected  with  a  certain  definite 
spot  in  the  brain.  When,  therefore,  we  speak 
of  a  sense  of  &tigue,  we  mtist  necessarily  be 
in  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
symptoms  are  apparently  located  in  the 
muscles,  whether  me  brain,  nerve,  or  muscle, 
one  or  a31  of  them,  be  really  at  fault. 

Acute  local  fatigue.— first  synqitom 
of  aoote  local  fati^e  is  loss  of  power  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  By  too  neaiMiit  or 
too  prolonged  stimulation  the  iiritability  of 
the  muscular  tissue  becomes  exhatisted,  and 
it  either  refuses  to  respond,  or  responds  but 
fisebly  to  the  stimulus  of  the  will ;  whilst  otir 
power  of  adjusting  the  £01*00  of  contraction 
to  the  act  to  be  accomplished  is  lessened, 
and  accuracy  of  movement  and  dehcacy  of 
co-ordination  are  destroyed.  The  second 
symptom  is  tremor,  as  everyone  must  have 
experienced  who  has  been  called  upon  for 
any  tmusual  exertion.  The  third  symptom 
is  cramp-like  contraction ;  and  the  fourth  is 
pain,  the  pain  being  the  pain  of  fatigue, 
and  absolutely  distinct  from  other  varieties 
of  pain.  Foegue  is  caused  far  sooner  b^ 
prwonged  muscular  effort  than  by  repeti- 
tions of  short  mosenlar  efibrts  having  due 
mtervals  of  relaxation  between  them.  Any 
one  who  has  attempted  to  hold  out  a  wei^t 
at  arm's  length  knows  the  imposubiUty 
of  continuing  the  effort  for  any  length  ot 
time ;  and  it  is  proverbially  true  that  stand- 
ing in  one  position  is,  to  most  people,  far 
more  tiring  than  walking,  the  reason,  being 
that  in  standing  the  muscles  which  sup- 
port the  body  are  subjected  to  a  prolonged 
strain,  while  in  walking  we  use  the  muscles 
on  either  side  of  the  body  alternately.  The 
great  increase  of  power  which  we  obtain  by 
using  the  muscles  on  either  side  of  the  body 
alternately  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  the  bilateral  symmetiy  of  the  body. 
Kot  only  is  Bustaiosd  effort  a  far  more  potent 
eanae  of  fatigtu  than  repeated  effort,  but  we 
find  that  when  fatigue  supervenes,  aethma 
reqtiiring  sustained  effort  are  the  first  to  fkU ; 
and  in  this. local  fatigne  resembles  general 
fatigne.  The  last  acta  to  be  affected  by 
fatigue  are  such  as  are  automatic,  and  are 
accomplished  without  mental  effort,  and  by 
the  expenditure  of  the  least  possible  amount 
of  force.  It  is  quite  possible  to  exhaust  a 
muscle  by  artificial  stimulation,  and  if  one  of 
the  small  interossei  muscles  be  continuously 
foradised,  it  will  be  found  that  in  time  its 
power  of  contraction  to  any  form  of  stimulus 
may  be  abaolutdy  abolished.  It  is  tolerably 
certain  that  the  brain  can  have  no  share  in 
artificial  fatigne  thus  produced,  and  tlure 
aeems  good  reascm  to  suppose  ^t,  in  some 
people  of  raergetio  twnpexament,  Uie  irrUa> 
fulity  of  a  muscle  may  Tw  edunuted,  while 
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flie  power  of  mental  fltimolatlon  remains 
almost  unimpaired. 

Chronic  loeal  faUgue.  —  This  Conn  ct 
&tigue  has  cansM  and  symptoms  mmilar  to 
those  of  aeate  local  &tjgne,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  condition  is  a  common 
cause  of  many  of  those  chronic  maladies 
which  seem  to  result  from  over- work,  and  are 
characterised  by  irregular  muscular  action. 
That  some  cases  of  writer's  cramp  (tee 
Writer's  Cramp)  are  due  to  ohronio  &tigae 
of  certain  muscles  employed  in  writing,  and 
particularly  of  those  subjected  to  prolonged 
effort,  cannot  be  dotfbted.  Some  oases  of 
tniicoBis  seem  doe  to  the  Mme  cante. 
Dnohenne  and  BmdeneU-CortsT  have  pointed 
out  how,  in  eases  of  *  short  rii^t,*  the  strain 
on  die  internal  recti  has  oauMd  troubles 
of  vision,  and  even  brain  symptoms;  and 
Mr.  C.  B.  Taylor  of  Nottingham  has  ^own 
reason  for  including  in  the  category  of 
fatigne-diseases  a  peculiar  form  of  nystag- 
mus, occurring  amongst  miners,  who  try 
their  eyes  by  working  in  the  dark.  Dr. 
Augustus  Waller,  working  at  this  sabjeet 
from  the  physiological  point  of  view,  states 
that  when  a  muscle  is  fatigued  by  over-stimu- 
lation of  a  motor  nerve,  it  is  the  motor  end- 
plate  (the  junction  between  nerve  and  muscle) 
which  first  foils  to  conduct  the  stimulus;  and 
Dr.  Beid,  working  in  eoiqunctian  with  Dr. 
Waller,  has  shown  that  when  stimnlation 
takes  place  firom  the  brain,  fitilnie  by  con- 
dnction  ooonrs  first  in  the  cord,  wha»  the 
gangilionio  cell  forma  a  jnni^Mt  between  the 
filnre  of  the  pyramidal  tract  and  the  fibre  of 
the  anterior  nerve-root. 

TREATMEirr.  —  The  treatment  of  fatigue 
in  all  its  forms  is  re»t,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  proper  rhythm  of  nutrition,  if  this  be 
found  prarerted,  by  salwtituting  rhythmical 
tterdaes  for  nnrhythmieal  eCTorts. 

G.  V.  POOER. 

FATTT  DEaENBHATIOK.  — St- 
NOK.:  Fr.  DiginirMoence  groustfitf*;  Ger. 
Feltige  Metamorphote, 

DurmTioir. — The  prooese  by  whioh  protein 
dements  are  oonverted  into  a  graonlar  &tty 
matter. 

Srats  or  OccuBRBsak— -This  change  may 
occur  in  any  of  the  component  elements  of 
the  body,  whether  normu  or  abnormal. 

Ph^$iologieaUy.-~'J!be  production  of  milk 
ttcm  the  proto[dasm  of  the  mammary  cells, 
uid  of  sebum  from  the  cells  of  the  sebaceous 
glands,  are  instances  of  fatty  degeneration. 
The  cells  of  the  corpus  Intenm  are  partly  in  a 
condition  of  fotty  degeneration ;  and  it  is  by 
a  similar  change  in  the  peripheral  cells  of  the 
mature  fixtal  portion  of  the  placenta  that 
normal  involntlon  of  that  organ  is  accom- 
plished. Non-vascular  structures,  such  as 
the  cartilages,  the  cornea,  and  the  intima  of 
Uood-vessels,  fireqnent^  undergo  fotty  trans* 
^prmMiffn  of  part  of  their  anbstanee.  Jn  a 


less  marked  form,  faify  degeneration  ooeors 
in  the  walls  of  the  uterus  and  other  muscular 
organs  when  returning  to  their  ordinary  size 
after  temporary  hypertrophy. 

Pathotogiceuly. — As  a  purely  morbid  pro- 
cess, &.tty  change  is  most  frequently  met 
with  in  the  musctilar  tissue  of  the  heart,  in 
the  walls  of  capillaries,  and  in  the  urinary 
tubules;  but'  it  also  occurs  in  the  central 
nervous  system,  constituting  the  condition 
known  as  '  white  softening  ' ;  in  the  liver  ; 
and  in  tubercular  deposits,  cancerous  growths, 
infarcts,  and  inflammatory  products  in  any 
situation  whatooerer. 

Ahatouoal  CaABAGTKBS.— PAymeal  eha- 
ractert. — An  organ  that  has  undergone  &tty 
defeneration  presents  the  following  physical 
(diaracters.  The  bulk  and  weight  are  gene- 
raUy  increased ;  the  consistence  is  reduced — 
sometimes  to  a  pulp,  as  io  white  softening  of 
the  brain ;  the  colour  is  changed,  either  as  a 
whole  or  in  the  affected  portions  of  theoi^;an, 
into  a  bu£^  or  yellowish  bloodless  hue ;  and 
the  resistance  or  firmness  is  din^ished,  so 
that  the  affected  tissue  is  markedly  flabby, 
and  readily  yields  to  pressure.  The  solid  cut 
surface  may  appear  compact  and  shining; 
and  the  section  leaves  a  greasy  stain  upon 
the  knife  and  fingers.  When  &tty  degener- 
ation is  greatly  advanced,  as  it  may  be  seen, 
for  exai^ile,  m  the  liver,  a  portion  of  tiu 
organ  thrown  into  water  will  noat. 

liierouopieal  eharaeien.—ln  fatty  de- 
generation the  mnseular  tuwoe  of  the  neart 
{$ee  fig.  60)  and  the  walls  of  capillaries  are 
most  suitable — especially  those  of  the  brain — 
for  microscopical  investigation.  The  earliest 
changes  in  the  cardiac  muaele  in  fatty  de- 
generation are  loss  of  sharpness  of  the  indi- 
vidual striffi,  and  the  appearance  of  minute 
particles  of  oil  between  the  elements.  These 
changes,  beginning  near  the  nuclei,  spread 
throu^out  the  fibres  in  a  longitudinal  di- 
rection, while  the  particles  increase  in  size, 
imd  assume  the  well-known  characters  of  oil- 
globules.  When  the  process  is  advanced,  the 
whole  of  the  sarcons  substance  is  replaced  by 
fotty  parttcles  oontained  within  a  delicate 
albummoni  envelope.  Finally  the  degenn- 
ated  fibres  either  become  atrophied  oy  ab- 
sOTption  of  certain  parts  of  the  fot,  and  bo 
disappear;  or  suffer  rupture  with  dischaive 
of  their  contents.  The  fatty  nature  of  ue 
change  is  proved  by  the  solubility  in  etiier  of 
the  {wridcles  that  have  escaped  from  the  fibres. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  walU  of  vetteU 
is  best  seen  in  the  capillaries  and  smallest 
arteries.  The  tunics  first  lose  their  normal 
toanslucency;  minute  grannies  appear  in 
thefr  substance ;  and  these  increase  to  form 
unmistakable  oil-globules.  Finally,  ^e  vessel 
gives  way,  and  the  oily  particles  and  blood  are 
dischaiged  into  the  penvascnlar  spaces. 

In  the  other  oj^ans  referred  to,  ^e  micro- 
aotmical  duracters  agree  with  those  just  de- 
senbed,  with  certain  di£Euences  dependent 
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upon  the  speoial  strnctore  of  each.  Thas 
fatty  degeneration  of  a  leucocyte  leads  to  the 
fcnrmation  of  the  body  known  as  a  compound 
granular  corpuscle,  in  which  the  oil-drops 
finally  replace  the  whole  of  the  protoplasm. 
In  *  white  softening '  of  nervoiis  tissue*  the 
nerve-cells  and  pro^bly  all  the  nndei  of  the 
part  are  converted  in  a  mat  measure  into 
graatdar  ooipnsclcs;  and  these  breaking 
down  into  a  fiitty  detritus,  the  whole  oon- 
■titntes  a  soft  creamy-loddng  substance, 
which,  as  Yirchow  expresses  it,  *iB  milk  in 
the  brain,  instead  of  in  the  mammary  gland.' 
*  Yellow  tubercle '  consists  in  part  of  cells 
and  nuclei  that  have  undergone  fiitty  de- 
generation, and  of  fatty  detritus.  In  the  case 
of  the  uterus  during  involution  the  fat  is 
probably  rapidly  absorbed,  so  that  the  appear- 
ances  presented  to  the  eye  are  those  rather  of 
atrophy  than  of  replacement  of  the  mnaoular 
substance  by  fat. 

Patholoot.— We  have  now  to  trace  whence 
comes  the  fat  that  is  found  in  this  form  of  de- 
generation, and  how.  It  is  evidnit  that  in  a 
number  of  instances— su<^  as  the  prodnctiou 
of  mi3k  and  sebum — &tty  degeneratum  is  a 
truly  physiological  change,  which  is  sub- 
servient to  health  when  active,  while  its  de- 
rangement or  cessation  constitutes  disease. 
In  other  cases  the  process  is  essentially  patho- 
logic^, as,  for  example,  in  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  heart  and  white  softening  of  the  brain; 
the  functional  activity  of  the  part  being  im- 
paired, or  BO  abolished  that  the  name  of 
necrobiotis,  or  death-in-life,  has  been  given 
to  the  condition.  The  &tty  change  in  the 
two  instances  is,  however,  manifestly  one 
and  the  same.  The  condition  known  as  &tt^ 
degeneration  had  long  been  described,  and  it 
has  always  been  afavourite  subject  with  paiho- 
logiats  to  discover  its  nature  and  its  cause. 
It  was  generally  assnmed  that  the  fatty 
matter  present  was  introduced  from  without, 
bei^  d^osited  from  the  blood  as  morbid 
material  m  place  of  the  we-existing  tissues 
which  were  absorbed.  Modem  research  has 
demcmstrated  that  this  is  not  so,  and  that 
£at  is  derived  from  a  molecular  change  in 
the  tissue  or  textures  in  which  it  is  found. 
The  subject  is  one  of  immense  importance, 
involving  the  whole  field  of  pathology ;  and 
it  is  but  right  to  state  that  our  acquamtance 
with  the  true  nature  of  the  process  is  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  investigations  of  Dr.,  now 
Sir  Bichard,  Quain,  which  were  published 
in  the  Medieo-Chirurgieal  Tramactiont  for 
1850,  and  with  reference  to  which  Sir  James 
^wet  has  remarked :  *  Dr.  Quain  has  can- 
didly referred  to  many  previous  observers 
by  whom  similar  changes  were  recognised ; 
but  the  honour  of  the  full  proot  and  of  the 
right  use  of  it,  belongs  to  himself  alone.'  ^ 
Quain's  conclusion,  as  then  stated,  was  that 
the  molecular  fatty  matter  in  the  degene- 

>  L«eture$  on  Surgical  Pat/u^ogif,  Ist  ed.  voL  L 
p.  107,  note. 


rated  fibre  was  the  result  of  a  chemical  or 
physical  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
tissue,  occnning  independently  of  those  pro- 
cesses which  we  call  vital.  The  arguments 
which  he  adduced  in  support  of  this  view 
were  the  following :  (1)  That  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  mbstaaee  known  u  adtpoeere 
from  albnminons  material  after  deaw,  the 
places  of  the  mosoular  fibres,  blood-vessels, 
and  nerves  are  ooenpied  by  fatty  matter 
which  could  not  have  existed  in  them  as 
snoh  during  life.  (2)  That  a  true  fatty  de- 
generation may  be  artificially  produced  post' 
mortem.  (3)  That  masses  of  albuminous 
material  deprived  of  nutrition  in  any  part  of 
the  body,  or  the  centre  of  non-vascnuur  stme- 
tures  such  as  tubercle,  undergfo  &,tty  degene- 
ration to  a  marked  degree.  (4)  That  the 
circumstances  under  which  fattyd^neration 
occurs  in  the  living  body  exhibit  impairment 
of  general  and  local  nubition,  such  as  blood- 
disorder,  or  disease  of  the  nutrient  vessels. 

More  than  twenty  years  later  (1871)  these 
oouclusions  were  experimentally  confirmed 
in  the  living  animal  by  the  investigations 
of  FMfesBors  Bauer  and  Voit,  of  Bfnnieh. 
On  administering  phosphorus  to  a  starving 
dog,  in  which  the  amount  of  nitrogen  (urea) 
daily  excreted  had  become  constant,  these 
experimenters  found  that  the  amount  of  the 
excretion  was  thereby  increased  threefold; 
that  this  nitrogen  was  derived  from  the 
albumen  of  the  tissues  and  not  of  the  blood; 
and  at  the  same  time  that  three  times  the 
normal  amount  of  oil  had  acciunulated  in 
the  viscera.  This  oil  could  have  its  origin 
only  in  the  transformed  or  decomposed 
albumen  of  the  organism ;  the  other  product 
being  the  urea  which  had  been  excreted. 
The  same  results  have  been  observed  in 
poisoning  by  phoqdioms  in  the  human  body. 

ilany  other  instances  of  the  formation  of 
a  &tty  from  a  nitrogenous  body  might  be 
adduced  if  necessary,  such  as  the  ripening  of 
cheese ;  the  increased  flow  of  milk  on  a  meat 
diet ;  the  formation  of  wax  by  bees  from,  sof^ 
and  albumen ;  the  production  of  fatty  acids 
and  their  allies  from  proteid  compounds  in 
the  process  of  pancreatic  digestion ;  the  in- 
crease of  oil  in  olives  by  keeping ;  and  the 
development  of  a  rancid  oil  m  the  flake  of 
salmon  imder  similar  circumstances.  The 
numerous  instances  Just  adduced  combine  to 
strengthen  the  position — which  was,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  established  by  Sir  Bichard 
Quain — that  in  true  fatty  degeneration,  the 
nitrogenous  material  of  the  tissues  them- 
selves, and  not  the  blood,  must  be  considned 
the  source  of  the  oily  matter.  It  has  berai 
said  that  the  circumstsnees  under  wUch 
fatty  declaration  occurs  are  fnrUier  eon- 
firmatoiy  evidence  in  the  same  directicuu 
These  must  now  be  considered. 

Conditions  of  Oocurbencb. — The  circum- 
stances under  which  fatty  degenerati(ni 
occurs  are  either  such  as  affect  the  nutrition 
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6(  the  whole  system  generally,  or  of  a  (^ven 
oi^an,  or  portion  of  ii,  specially. 

Oenerat — When  the  amount  of  blood  in 
the  body  is  qtiiokly  reduoed^for  example,  by 
severe  but  not  actually  sndden  hfemorrbage, 
and  in  amemia — death  may  occur  from  fatty 
degeneraticoi  of  the  heart,  the  volmitary 
muscles  and  the  other  viscera  being  likewise, 
bnt  less  seriously,  affected.  Again,  general 
&tty  d^eneration  is  frequently  due  to  de- 
praved  quality  of  blood,  and  ecrpecially  to  the 
presence  in  it  of  certain  poisons,  such  as  phos* 
phorus,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  the  more  com< 
plex  animal-poisons  of  the  acute  specific  fevers. 

Local. — Disease  of  the  nutrient  artery 
of  a  part  is  the  morbid  (xmdition  most  fre- 
(|uenuy  associated,  with  localised  &tty  de- 
generation. A  good  instance  of  this  is  fuT' 
nished  by  &tt^  degeneration  of  patches  of 
the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  correspond- 
ing with  d^neration,  obstruction,  or  com- 
pression of  a  br^ch  of  a  coronary  artery. 
Another  excellent  example  of  the  same  is 
white  softening  of  the  brain  from  vascular 
degeneration.  This  is  analogous  to  what 
occurs  in  dry  gangrene,  with  the  exception 
that  decomposition  takes  place  in  the  latter, 
probably  from  exposure  to  air. 

SumUBY. — When  we  review  the  circum- 
stances under  which  &tty  degeneration  is 
found  to  occur,  we  discover  that  the  condition 
that  is  common  to  them  all  is  interference 
with  nutrition,  and  specially  with  the  pro- 
cess of  oxidation.  The  red  cormueleB  are 
believed  to  be  primarily  afilBcted  in  phos- 
phorus<poisoning ;  they  are  numerically  re- 
duced in  continued  hemorrha^;  and  they 
do  not  reach  the  tissues  in  sufficient  numbers 
when  the  vessels  are  obstructed,  or  otherwise 
diseased.  In  the  cases  of  the  hypertropbied 
uterus  and  heart,  of  the  placenta,  and  ;^rhaps 
of  the  corpus  luteum,  the  degeneration  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  decline  or  cessation  of  func- 
tional activity,  and  the  consequent  decrease 
in  the  blood-supply  to  the  large  mass  of  proto- 
plasmic structures. 

With  respect  to  the  intimate  or  etgenOal 
nature  of  fatty  degeneration,  it  may  be  stated 
as  highly  probable,  as  far  as  our  present 
knowledge  extends,  that  the  metabofism  or 
detMxnpositiion  that  is  constantly  ^ing  on  in 
living  protoplasm  is  not  simple  or  immediate ; 
but  that  a  primary  decomposition  occurs 
of  albuminous  substances  into  urea  (or  its 
allies)  and  fat,  and  a  further  or  secondary 
decomposition  of  the  &t  into  carbonic  acid 
and  water.  If  the  amount  of  oxygen  fur- 
nished by  the  blood  is  deficient,  whether 
absolutely  or  relatively,  the  primary  decom- 
position of  the  protoplasm  alone  may  bo 
effected;  and  the  secondary  decomposition, 
or  the  oxidation  of  &t  into  carbonic  acid  and 
wator,  may  not  occur.  The  result  therefore 
of  an  absolute  or  relative  deficiency  of  oxygen 
in  protoplasmio  tissues  will  be  the  oocumu- 
lation  of  lat  within  them. 


EmoTB.— {dqrneal  effects  of  &tty 
degeneration  of  a  tissue  have  been  already 
described  under  the  head  of  physical  charac- 
ters, being  chiefly — change  of  colour,  dimin- 
ished consistence  and  resisting  power,  soften- 
ing, rupture,  dilatation  and  excavation,  and 
alteration  of  size.  The  chief  physiological 
effect  is  diminished  fimctional  power  or 
activity,  which  is  especially  marked  in  mus- 
cular parts  such  as  the  heart,  and  in  secret- 
ing organs,  including  the  kidneys. 

Treathent. — The  subject  of  the  treatment 
of  fatty  degeneration  will  be  found  discussed 
under  the  head  of  the  diseases  of  ilu  several 
organs  which  it  may  affect. 

J.  MrrcaxLL  Bbuob. 

FATTT  IWFU/PBATIOIS".— Fat  in 

the  form  of  oify  particles  is  fbnnd  to  be  pre- 
sent in  excess  in  the  cells  of  various  secreting 
ngBOM,  constituting  fatt;;r  infiltration.  Thus 
it  appears  in  the  epitheUum  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane  during  digesti(m  ;  in  the 
cells  of  the  liver  and  biliary  passages;  and 
in  the  kidneys  of  certain  animals — for  in- 
stance, the  cat.  When  this  condition  be- 
comes permanent  it  constitutes  a  disease. 
Glandular  organs  thus  affected,  aa  in  the 
case  of  the  liver,  assume  a  buff  or  yellow 
colour,  and  they  become  softer  and  more 
fiiiable  than  normal ;  whilst  microscopically 
^ir  c^s  are  found  to  contain  one  or  more 
large  well-defined  oU-globules,  which  tend  to 
ooaleBce  and  occupy  me  cell.  The  quantity 
of  oily  matter  in  the  odls  may,  however, 
vary  from  time  to  time,  and  the  infiltration 
may  be  eittier  of  a  transient  or  of  a  per- 
manent character.  In  the  one  case,  the 
function  of  the  organ  may  not  be  materially 
interfered  with;  in  the  other  case,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  cells  may  be  so  &r  affected  as 
greatiy  to  impair  the  secreting  functions  of 
tlie  organ. 

The  causes  of  fatty  infiltration  are  of  two 
kinds — general  and  locaL  First,  the  general 
causes  are  (a)  a  superabundance  of  fatty 
matters  in  the  blood,  such  as  occurs  in  persons 
who  indulge  in  rich  food  and  in  beverages 
containing  alcohol;  (&)  imperfect  oxidation, 
as  in  chronic  tobenulosis  of  the  hmgs ;  and 
(c),  according  to  some  observers,  the  meta- 
stasis of  fatty  deposits  from  one  put  of  the 
body  to  uiother. 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  the  local  causes 
of  &tty  iimltration,  one  is  a  peculiar  affini^ 
or  selective  power  of  the  cells  of  certain 
tissues,  by  virtue  of  which  they  incorporate 
with  their  substance  oily  or  fatty  matter. 
This  facility  has  been  explained,  in  the  case 
of  the  cells  of  the  liver  and  of  tibe  passages 
traversed  by  bile,  by  the  presence  of  that 
fluid,  which,  as  Yirchow  and  others  des»ibe, 
is  a  powerfnlly  determining  cause  of  the 
infiltration  of  &t  into  protoplasm.  Another 
local  eanse  of  the  accumulation  of  oil  in 
cells  is  their  inactivity  or  imperfect  power  of 
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eUminating  it,  aa  is  found  to  occur  in  the 
cartilages  of  the  aged,  and  in  inactive  or 
tmnsed  muBclea. 

It  must  be  said  here,  with  respect  to  the 
appearance  of  &t  in  the  last-named  situations, 
that  though,  in  some  cases,  it  is  derived  nn- 
qaesttonably  from  the  fiit  contained  in  the 
Uood  or  chyle,  it  may  in  other  instances  be 
derived  from  the  disintegraticai  of  the  protein 
elanents  of  Uie  tinues.  This  subject,  how- 
ever* will  be  fotmd  disonased  in  the  article 
npon  Fan  DBaBHSunoH. 

BiCHABD  QUAIK. 

PATTJITY  i/atuut,  eilJy).— Mental  im- 
beoUty.  Bee  Ihbxoizjit. 

TAVOEB,  Blaeans  ot,—8«e  Tbboat, 
Diseuesofl 

FAVtrs  (Let.  a  JioTKyeomb). — Sthon.: 
Tinea  favosa ;  DermatO'Viffeon*  aehorma ; 
Honeycomb  Bingworm ;  F^.  Te^fte/ovnw ; 
Oer.  jErbgrind. 

DunnrioiT.— A  dironie,  ocmtagioas,  para- 
ritio  disease  of  the  skin  of  man  and  some 
animals,  caused  by  the  growth  of  the  Aoho* 
lion  fungus  (discovered  by  Bchiinlein  in 
1880),  and  characterised  by  the  fbrmation 
of  peculiar  yellow  emsts,  and  by  the  occor- 
renee  of  inflammatory  and  often  atrophic 
diBoges. 

^TioixMT.— Favns  is  somewhat  less  con- 
tagloos  than  ordinary  ringworm,  and  indi- 
vidual predisposition  has  a  marked  inflnence 
in  its  spread.  The  young  are  most  prone  to 
attack,  and  children  living  amidst  sordid 
Borroundings.  Propagation  occurs  by  direct 
contact  and  inoculation,  and  transmission  of 
the  complaint  has  been  observed  to  and 
from  mice,  to  the  rat,  cat,  dog,  fowl,  goinea- 
pig,  rabbit,  horse,  and  ox.  In  En^and, 
where  it  is  waeaauDtm,  favos  U  seen  mostly 
in  foreign  immigrants;  bat  it  occurs  more 
freqnenuy  in  Edinbnigh  and  Ola^fow.  It 
is  comparatively  common  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  France  and  Italy,  and  amongst 
the  male  Jewish  population  of  Bussia,  Poland, 
Oalizia,  and  the  Levant ;  the  Mohammedans 
of  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Persia,  Egypt, 
Algiers,  and  Morocco;  also  in  parts  of  India, 
China,  and  BraziL 

Symftoks. — The  fimgns  develops  beneath 
the  upper  layers  of  the  epidermis,  around 
the  hair,  settmg  up  some  inflammation,  and 
presently  appears  as  a  little  yellowish  Nova- 
tion, in  some  weeks  the  latter  forms  a 
chantetenstic,  sulphur-yellow,  sub-epidermic, 
lentil-sized,  ombilicated  disc  (the  godet  fa- 
vtgtM,  touttUum,  favua),  lying  in  a  red, 
moist,  onp-like  bed  fashioned  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  growth,  and  traversed  by  a  hair. 
Gradually  the  fungufl  invades  the  hair- 
aheaths  and  then  the  hair,  growing  perhaps 
three  or  four  centimetres  above  the  level 
of  implantation.  The  bulb  usually  remains 
free,  and  indeed  ike  hair  in  ^tus  is  not 


invaded  so  quickly  or  abnndanUy  as  in 
trichophytosis,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  not  newly 
so  disintegrated.  The  hairs  become  lustre- 
less, dusty-looking,  loosened,  and  finally  atro- 
phied and  distorted.  A  characteristic  mouldy 
smell  is  observable,  which  most  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  stole  scent  of  old 
dried-up  pua.  Favus  may  attack  hairy 
regions,  non-haaxy  parta,  ana  the  nails;  bat 
the  scalp  ia  for  ue  most  important  site 
affected,  on  account  of  the  intractability  of 
tiw  disease  tiiere,  and  the  ensuing  disfigure- 
ment. The  charaeteristio  eapnliform  discs 
may  attain  to  a  diameter  of  about  half  an  inch 
or  more.  They  may  remun  isolated  and 
disseminated,  or  be  aggregated  and  more  or 
leas  confluent.  As  they  age,  ^e  colour  fades 
or  darkens  by  the  admixture  of  exudationSt 
and  the  comistence  becomes  more  friable. 
They  tend  to  lose  their  characteristic  aspect, 
crumble  and  fall,  to  be  replaced  by  others 
more  or  less  imperfect.  In  course  of  time 
most  irregular  and  atypical  changes  result 
firom  the  effects  of  scratoliing  and  excoria- 
tion, and  from  pustuUtiim.  Beeondartr  glan- 
dular inflammation  can  then  arise.  Finally, 
a  disfiguring  baldness  may  result;  and  as 
this  occurs,  the  disease  gradually  dies  oat, 
but  only  after  many  years. 

BegioDB  of  the  trunk,  extremities,  or  foce* 
commonly  spoken  of  as  non-hairy,  may  be 
attacked  primarily  or  often  secondarily  to 
the  scalp.  Here  the  favi  are  suzrounded  by 
inflammatory  halos,  or  preceded  by  a  ring- 
worm-like eruption. 

One  or  several  nails  of  the  hands,  or  even 
of  the  feet,  may  be  inoculated,  and  then  the 
fovi  form  beneath,  and  gradually  erode  the 
nail.  At  the  same  time  uie  nutrition  of  the 
latter  u  much  impaired,  and  the  atruoture 
diaorganised. 

Dbkbiption  or  thx  FuNaus^The  my- 
oelinm  ia  eompoaed  of  flezoona,  ramified, 
tabular,  pwrtibmied,  and  articulated  fila- 
ments. When  fiructifying,  the  tabes  are 
charged  with  granules,  with  nadei,  and  with 
perfect  nucleated  gonidia  or  spores.  Both 
the  mjTcdiam  and  the  abundant  gonidia  are 
characterised  by  a  great  diversity  of  size  and 
form.  The  gonidia  are  mostly  rounded  and 
oval,  and  may  be  isolated  or  united  in 
chains.  It  is  now  established  that  the 
fungus  can  be  distinguished  in  cultures ;  and 
when  inoculated  from  animal  to  animal,  and 
to  man,  it  always  gives  rise'  to  the  character- 
istic elinieal  appearances.  The  godeU  con- 
sist of  mycelial  threads  branching  towazda 
the  central  ipart,  and  then  tetmioaling  in 
chains  of  gonidia  and  grannies. 

DuoNOSis.— In  the  Tarious  forms  of  fovua 
where  at  some  time  or  other  more  or  less 
well-marked  godeta  are  observable,  ihe  dia- 
gnosis is  clear ;  and  the  peculiar  smell,  the 
persistence  of  the  malady,  the  condition  of 
the  hairs,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  diaease 
in  other  members  iji  the  fomily,  will  attract 
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mttention.  In  old-standing  eases  obsoured 
by  age  or  complicationa  it  is  necessary  to 
aeanta  Uumnignly  iat  the  fimfftu,  and  to  bear 
in  mind  the  advioe  to  be  always  on  one's 
ffnard  in  the  jxeeeaee  of  a  persietenti  re- 
beUions  ecalp-afiection,  Mmiil^in|;  psoriasiB, 
eczema,  seborrbcea,  and  the  follKuliiet  tU' 
eaUMmte$. 

TsuTMEHT.— Appropriate  measnres  are 
necessary  to  oonnteiact  any  disturbance  of 
tiie  general  health  that  may  be  present  in 
favuB.  At  the  outset  all  favic  and  other  crusts 
and  accnmulations  should  be  thoronghly  re* 
moved  by  the  usnal  softening  and  cleansing 
methods,  and  the  hair  should  be  completely 
cut  away,  and  kept  so.  Mild  antiseptic 
dressings  may  then  be  applied,  to  snbdue 
any  inflammation,  or  heal  excoriated  surfaces. 
Tlua  accomplished,  the  further  treatment  is 
nearly  identieal  with  that  for  ordinary  ring- 
wurm  (ks  Tzma  TomvsAm).  Cases  are 
often  most  rebellioQs.  Favns  of  non-luiry 
parts  is  much  more  amenable.  When  the 
nails  are  affected  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
mechanically  as  much  of  the  diseased  part 
as  possiUe*  and  then  thoroughljy  rub  in,  or 
keep  tiie  put  aoaiked  with,  parasiticides. 

T.  CoMJOTT  Fox. 

FEBBICTTliA  (/tffrrtculo,  alight  fever).— 
SniOK. :  Fr.  F4brieule ;  Ger.  Febrieula. 

DEFZMmoif. — Simple  fever,  of  one  (efhe- 
mera)  or  not  more  than  a  few  days'  duraticoi; 
not  preceded  by  any  one  known  invariable 
antecedent ;  aim  not  attended  by  any  one 
definite  organic  lesion. 

It  may  well  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
such  a  thing  as  simple  fever,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  exists;  anyhow  it  most  be 
one  of  the  rarer  farms  of  disease.  The  con- 
ditions which,  from  our  necessarily  imperfect 
knowledge,  it  is  convenient  to  call  febrieula 
ue  numerous  and  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance. They  may  be  somewhat  roiighly 
grouped  as  follows : — 

1.  Abortive  or  incomplete  forms  of  some 
one  or  other  of  the  specific  continued  fevers — 
namely,  typhus,  tymjoid,  or  relapsing.  The 
writer's  own  experience  leaves  no  doubt  in 
his  mind  Uiat  such  irregular  forms  are  met 
with  during  epidemics  of  these  diseases. 

2.  Instances  of  some  of  the  exanthemata, 
especially  scarlatina  and  mo^fied  variola,  in 
which  the  nsval  rash  is  either  absent  ax  so 
slif^  or  brief  as  to  pass  nnnotieed. 

8.  Intermittent  fevers,  in  which  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  paroxysms  do  not  recur, 
or  only  at  nncratain  and  distant  intervals. 

4.  Cases  in  which  the  local  symptoms 
nsnally  attending  certain  forms  of  fever  are 
very  slight  or  very  obseore,  and  therefore 
difiicnlt,  perhaps  impossible,  to  detect.  In- 
stances of  this  occur  in  connexion  with  ton- 
sillitis, erysipelas,  rheomatic  fever,  influenza, 
and  tubercnlar  disease. 

fi.  Cases  in  which  considerable  febrile 


movement  is  present  during  the  development 
of  the  primary  as  well  as  of  the  secoMary 
^ymptmns  of  i^philia,  and  of  wfaieh  it  is  not 
eaay  to  ascertain  the  real  canse. 

6.  Fever  as  tlie  ecmseqnenoe  <tf  exposnre  to 
a  high  extnmal  temperature — for  instanee,  the 
febru  ardena  of  tropical  climates  (Mnrdii- 
son);  and  of  violent  and  pndonged  mus- 
enlar  exertion. 

7.  Fever  as  the  ocmseqnence  of  irritation 
of  any  organ  or  tissue,  sudi  as  of  the  stomach 
by  indigestible  matter,  of  the  colon  by  scy- 
bala ;  or  of  catarrh  of  a  mucous  surface — for 
example,  urethral  fever. 

8.  Certain  ill-understood  but  not  uncom- 
mon disorders  of  nervous  centres,  cerebral, 
spinal,  or  sympathetic,  which  are  often  fol- 
lowed by  febrile  movement. 

ANaTomoAi.  Chaiuctibs. — Fever,  however 
oansed,  whioh  runs  lu§^,  produces  congestions 
and  tissne>ehanges  in  tiie  viscera,  especially 
in  the  longs ;  but,  in  view  of  the  short  dnia> 
tion  of  feraieula,  it  would  in  most  eases  be 
imposnble  to  decide  whether  any  pathologieal 
changes  found  after  death  were  the  conse- 

Juence  or  the  cause  of  the  fBbrile  movemmt. 
t  is  possible,  but  not  ^ et  proved,  that  there 
may  exist  some  contagion  capable  of  produc- 
ing febrioula,  and  febrieula  only. 

Syuptomb. — Febrieula  is  characterised  by 
a  rise  of  temi>erature,  rarely  exceeding  102-6** 
F.,  but  stanetimes,  especially  in  cases  due  to 
exposure  to  heat,  reaching  106°  F.  or  even 
higher,  althongh  only  for  a  short  time.  The 
access  of  fever  may  be  gradual,  or  marked  by 
slight  rigors;  and  some  or  all  of  the  common 
clinical  symptonis  of  fever  may  be  present  in 
varying  proportion  and  in  greatw  or  less 
degree,  such  as — general  maluse ;  dry  skin ; 
frequent  pulse,  amonnttng  to  100  120  per 
minute ;  tongue  finred,  with  a  mora  or  less 
distinct,  central,  dry,  reddish-brown  streak; 
thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  and  nausea ;  consti- 

E&tion ;  scanly,  high-oolonred  nrino;  and 
eadacbe,  intolerance  of  li^t,  slight  deafiiess, 
restlessness,  sle^esmess,  and  sl^t  ddizium 
at  night. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  febrieula  rests 
upon  the  exclnsion  of  all  the  other  recc^ised 
kmds  of  idiopathic  or  of  symptomatic  fever. 
As  a  matter  of  practical  diagnoms  at  the  bed- 
aide,  almost  every  disease  attended  by  rise  of 
temperature  is  now  and  then,  at  its  outset, 
mistaken  for  febrieola. 

Fboovosis. — ^The  prognosis  depends  upon 
the  degree  and  duration  of  the  pyrexia,  out 
in  this  country  is  almost  always  fevourable. 

Tbeatmbnt. — In  the  absence  of  any  special 
indication,  rest  in  bed  for  a  day  or  two,  liquid 
food  until  the  desire  for  solids  returns,  and, 
if  constipation  be  a  marked  feature  of  the 
case,  a  moderate  dose  of  some  mild  purgative, 
will  be  suflicient.    It  is,  however,  always 

Smdent  to  remember  that  what  seems  to 
e  febrieula  may  be  the  beginning  of  some 
serious  and  perhaps  highly  iniiMtioiis  disease. 
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Cooling  drinks,  Boch  as  citrate  of  potassiam 
in  efFerrescence,  liquor  ammonii  acetatis  with 
a  little  spirit  of  nitrons  ether;  or  nitro- 
hydrochloric  or  dilute  nitric  acid  (one  drachm 
to  a  pint  of  water)  with  some  fresh  lemon- 
juice  added,  may  be  given  according  as  the 
one  or  the  other  is  grateful  to  the  patient. 
AnyUiing  like  active  treatment,  except  sporty- 
ing  the  skin  or  the  use  of  the  ocM  or  tepid 
bath  in  cases  of  heat-Carei,  ia  unneeessar^, 
rarely  does  good,  and  is  alinort  always  posi- 
tively  injurious.  J.  AmbsbW'. 

FEBBIFUGSS  {/ebrit,  a  fever;  and 
fugo,  I  drive  away).— SraoN. :  Antipyretics. 

Definitioh. — External  applications  or  in- 
ternal remedies  which  tend  to  lower  the 
bodily  temperature,  when  it  has  been  ab- 
nornially  raised  by  the  processes  of  fever. 

EMnMERATiON. — The  principal  febrifuges, 
given  in  the  order  of  their  activity,  are : — Cold 
Baths;  Cold  A^ion  or  Wet  Pack;  Alcohol; 
Diaphoretics ;  Salicylic  Acid  and  its  Salts, 
Qitimne,D^ta]i8,uid  Aconite;  BaUcin,Phe- 
nasone,  Aeetanilide ;  and  Water  and  Diluents 
gaiwEally. 

AcnoK.  —  Following  Frofbssor  Bins,  we 
may  divide  febrifriges  into  two  classes : — 
(1)  those  which  directly  withdraw  heat  from 
the  fevered  organism;  and  (2)  those  which 
lessen  its  production. 

1.  In  the  first  division  we  most  give  the 
foremost  place  to  cold  baths,  the  cold  pack, 
and  cold  eponging,  which  powerfully  abstract 
caloric  from  the  surfEice  of  the  body,  and 
rapidly  cool  down  the  blood.  Diaphoretics 
and  alcohol  act  more  feebly  in  the  same  di- 
rection, by  dilating  the  cutaneous  arterit^es, 
and  thus  allowing  tiie  mass  of  the  oinolating 
flnid  to  be  effectwdly  exposed  to  the  chilling 
influence  of  the  air.  Bee  CoLn,  Theraiwatiea 
of;  and  DupHOKsnos. 

2.  Secondly,  we  have  to  consider  those 
drags  wldoh  actually  check  the  febrile  con- 
dition itself,  by  dmiinislung  oxidation,  or 
by  lessening  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation 
through  those  parts  of  the  body  in  which  the 
increased  tissue-change  is  taking  place.  It  is 
probable  that  we  must  explain  the  antipyretic 
properties  of  such  drugs  as  qainiue  by 
their  specific  influence  over  the  germs  on 
which  malaria  depends;  and  perhaps  the  pro- 
gress of  science  may  enable  us  in  the  near 
fixture  to  nip  febrile  processes  in  the  bud,  by 
paxalysing  or  destroying  the  bacilli  which 
m&y  start  the  chain  of  mtnbid  iwocesses 
which  raise  the  temperature  and  depress  the 
powers  of  life.  The  free  use  of  water  tends 
to  promote  excretion,  and  thus  to  remove  the 
THToducts  of  oxidation.  Blistras  possibly  aot 
by  causing  contractum  of  the  veseelB  in  the 
in^amed  jMurt. 

XJbbb. — Antipyretic  treatment  is  not  much 
adopted  in  this  country  as  a  matter  of  rou- 
tine, holding  as  we  do  that  temperatures 
raised  within  certain  limits  are  not  per  u 


elements  of  danger,  and  that,  even  although 
we  may  effectusJly  cool  down  our  patient, 
the  progresB  of  the  disease  may  go  on  quite 
unchecked.   But  prolonged  fever  causes  ex- 
cessive tissue- change  and  &tty  degeneration 
of  the  heart;  and  when  the  th^mometer 
registers  105°  F.,  and  still  tends  upwards, 
we  know  that  dangerous  limits  are  reached, 
and  that  as  a  role  life  is  not  long  snstained 
above  107°  F.   It  then  becomes  our  duty  to 
interfere ;  and  this  is  best  done  by  plnnging 
our  patient  into  a  bath  at  95°,  and  gradosUj 
cooling  it  down  to  66°.   When  the  tempera- 
ture descends  to  within  4°  or  6°  of  the  nor- 
mal we  remove  him  to  bed,  remembering 
the  dilatation  of  vessels  which  must  follow 
the  contracting  effect  of  cold,  and  the  con- 
sequent cooling  process  which  must  continue 
to  go  on.   Here,  as  in  all  febrile  conditionB, 
the  thermometer  is  our  surest  guide,  and 
we  must  be  directed  by  it  as  to  when  to  re- 
sume the  treatment,  for  frequent  repetition 
may  be  needed,  and  on  the  Continent  as 
many  as  200  baths  have  been  given  in  the 
oourse  of  a  single  illness.  Aloz^  with  this 
the  Germans  combine  the  use  of  lai^  dosn 
of  quinine ;  but,  notwithstanding  l^e  marked 
tolerance  of  the  drug  under  pyrexial  condi- 
tions, the  danger  of  perilous  depression  from 
such  free  medication  is  no  imaginary  one; 
and,  putting  ague  apart,  we  find  this  valuable 
drug  most  beneficial  in  such  fevmv  as  seem 
to  owe  their  origin  to  septic  ^isoning.  Digi> 
talis  is  not  a  powerful  antipyretic,  and  in 
large  doses  is  too  disturbing  to  the  heart, 
and  too  apt  to  produce  gastric  derangement, 
to  inspire  much  confidence ;  but  phenazone 
causes  profuse  perspiration,  and  is  much  used 
in  febrile  disorders  on  account  of  its  certain 
and  rapid  action,  and  acetuiilide  is  effec- 
tual in  smaller  doses.  The  influence  of  sali- 
oylio  acid  over  acute  rheumatism  is  remsik- 
aUe,  as  it  seldom  fiuls  to  reduoe  temperature 
and  relieve  pain  in  ftnty-ei^t  hours;  but  in 
other  fbverish  conditions  its  beneficial  action 
is  by  no  means  so  well-marked-  Salicin  also 
has  numerous  advocates,  who  i^eflar  it  to  the 
salicylates  as  bein^  less  depressing  to  the 
circmation.   Iron  is  of  value  in  erysipelas, 
and  exerts  some  controlling  power  over  acute 
rheumatism.   Aconite  and  diaphoretics  are 
of  undoubted  service  in  aiding  the  deferves- 
cence of  some  of  the  minor  febrile  disordas. 

B.  FABQUHABaON. 

FEIONBD  DIBBASBB.— Noinaigmfl- 
cant  part  of  the  real  difficulty  in  the  practice 
of  our  profession  depends  oa.  what  we  ma^ 
call  fanned  diseases.  The  art  of  diagnosis 
ooneists  in  the  power  of  recognising  morbid 
omditions  witii  skill  and  promptitude ;  and 
in  proportion  to  the  natural  sharpness  and 
weU-digested  e^>erience  of  the  medical  man 
is  his  success  in  the  discrimination  of  one 
symptom  from  another  which  resembles  it 
more  or  less  superficially.  Many  disorders 
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possess  a  strong  family  likeness  in  their  very 
early  stages,  whilst  others  may  prove  decep- 
tive throughout  their  whole  course;  and  if  to 
this  we  add  the  efforts  at  deception  occasion- 
ally resorted  to  by  impostors,  we  see  the  caution 
which  must  of  necessity  be  adopted  by  those . 
who  exercise  their  caUing  withmwide  Umits. 
In  considering,  therefore,  the  snbjeet  of 
feigned  diseaseB,  a  greater  amotmi  oi  order 
ma;^  attend  our  stoaies  if  we  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing simple  olassifioation  :— 

1.  Those  diseMes  which  natnrally  re- 
semble one  another,  and  in  the  deception 
attendii^  the  diagnosis  of  which  the  patient 
b<m  no  share. 

2.  Those  diseases  which  sxe  also  difficult 
of  diagnosis,  but  in  which  the  patient  in- 
voluntarily deceives  mider  some  morbid 
nervous  impulse. 

8.  Cases  m  which  the  patient  sets  himself 
deUberately  and  elaborately  to  deceive  those 
around  him. 

1.  Under  this  heading  we  may  perhaps 
include  the  exanthemata  and  other  acute 
feverish  affections,  which  are  confessedly 
diffieolt  of  diagnosiB  before  the  emption  or 
other  marked  points  of  difference  are  fiiUy 
established.  Important  tiiough  it  may  be,  in 
the  case  of  pubho  schools  or  large  bodies  of 
men,  to  act  promptly  in  the  &ce  of  such  an 
emergency,  the  medical  man  will  often  feel 
himself  compelled  to  postpone  his  decision; 
bat  he  should  at  the  same  time  act  on  the 
defensive  by  the  timely  exercise  of  quarantine 
and  hygienic  precautions.  Some  diseases, 
again,  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  one 
another,  even  after  their  prodromata  have 
passed  away,  and  among  these  we  may  in- 
elade  small-poz  and  pustular  syphilis,  which 
occasionally  cause  more  than  a  shade  of  sus- 
picion to  pass  over  the  mind ;  'whilst  mild 
variola  and  severe  varicellamuBt  always  have 
too  many  points  in  common  to  render  them 
oUienirise  than  stumbling-blocks  even  to  the 
initiated.  Various  forms  of  rosetda  may 
closely  nmnlaie  measles;  scabies  is  often 
hardly  to  be  picked  oat  from  amongst  the 
eruptions  which  its  irritation  causes ;  whilst 
throat-offectionB  may  apparmUy  overlap  each 
other  and  engender  the  idea  of  diphtheria 
where  nothing  more  than  superficial  or  aph- 
thous ulceration  really  exists.  But  it  is  when 
the  ailment  under  which  our  patient  labours 
Teeembles  something  else  during  its  whole 
career  that  mistakes  are  naturally  most 
likely  to  arise.  We  are  frequently  shocked 
wiUi  some  scandal  in  which  the  innocent 
victim  of  brain-  or  other  organic  disease  has 
been  consigned  to  a  police-cell,  and  where 
the  plea  of  drunkenness  has  be^  attempted 
to  be  sustained  by  the  guardians  of  the  publio 
peace.  So  difficult  is  it  to  make  a  really 
trustworthy  diagnosis  between  the  coma  of 
alcohol,  of  ursmia,  of  opium,  and  of  certain 
s^pleotic  conditions,  that  the  truly  cautious 
and  well-informed  practitioner  would  preCar 
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not  to  attempt  to  do  so  offhand.  It  is  im- 
possible to  lay  down  any  general  rules,  but 
we  may  remember  that  alcohol  in  poisonous 
doses  lowers  the  temperature  and  mlates  the 
pupil ;  that  in  uramia  an  examination  of  the 
nrme  will  put  us  in  the  right  track ;  whereas 
opium  will  produce  a  contracted  pupils  and 
in  cerebral  htemorrhage  some  elevation  of  the 
body-heat  may  not  improbably  be  observed. 

But  all  these  points  may  ml  us  from  time 
to  time,  and  we  had  best  act  at  all  times  as 
though  the  case  were  really  a  serious  one, 
and  requiring  treatment  by  all  the  best  re- 
sources of  the  medical  art. 

A  very  little  consideration  will  enable 
every  experienced  practitioner  to  recall  other 
instsjices  of  this  sort  of  natural  mimicry  :  ot 
the  difficulty  he  must  often  have  experienced, 
in  deciding  between  syphilitic  and  other 
brain-affections ;  of  the  close  affinity  between 
pulmonary  consumption  and  dilatation  of  the 
bronchial  tubes ;  of  the  resemblance  between 
specific  and  malignant  ulcerations ;  between 
various  diseases  of  the  testicle,  the  bladder, 
and  the  stomach,  respectively.  All  these  form 
part  of  the  rej^olar  teaching  of  medicine  and 
Burge^,  andinll  be  found  treated  of  elsewhere. 

i.  We  must  now  consider  the  oases  in 
which  diseases  are  feigned,  not  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  patient  himself,  but  because  he 
is  unable  to  resist  the  'vagaries  of  his  wmJe 
and  excitable  nervous  system. 

Problems  of  the  greatest  complexity  and 
difficulty  are  here  presented  to  the  medical 
man,  and  require  for  their  due  solution  much 
tact  and  experience.  Functional  affections 
so  closely  sunulate  organic  disease  under 
these  circumstances  that  suspicion  is  often 
completely  disarmed,  and  treatment  adopted 
the  very  opposite  of  that  which  would  most 
probably  prove  curative.  Hysteria,  in  its 
protean  forms,  suppUes  the  greater  number 
of  these  oases,  and  may  very  closely  simulate 
a  large  variety,  more  especially,  of  neorotio 
conditions  {tee  Hystebia).  Paraplegia,  in- 
continence of  urine,  joint-affections — ^in  short, 
almost  any  disease  which  does  not  admit  of 
palpable  objective  dononstration — may  thus 
be  feigned,  and  very  severe  treatment  may 
even  be  adopted  under  the  belief  that  real  or- 
ganic changes  have  to  be  met  by  the  usually 
appropriate  remedies.  It  is  only  necessary 
for  us  to  refer  thus  briefly  to  these  perplexing 
cases  here ;  but  it  must  always  remain  an 
interesting  problem  as  to  how  the  mechanism 
of  causation  here  works,  so  to  speak,  and 
whether  the  patient  actually  suffers  the  acute 
pain  of  which  she  complains  so  forcibly. 
Sympathy,  as  we  well  know,  however,  is  quite 
tmrown  away  when  dealing  n-ith  tiiese  per- 
sons ;  and  apparent  roughness,  witih  nervine 
tonics,  and  mental  discipline,  'will  often  efimit 
a  cure,  when  the  most  elaborate  combinations 
of  other  drugs  jgnominioualy  fail.  A  sudden 
shock,  the  pressure  of  poverty,  or  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  immediate  exertion,  will 
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often  effectnally  and  permanently  aronee  the 
bedridden  hypochondriac  of  many  years,  and 
restore  him  to  his  friends  as  a  usefol  member 
of  society;  and  we  need  never  despair  of  suc- 
cess even  under  apparently  ho^ess  circum- 
stances. And  al^ough  m  mmor  meaaure 
the  .hypochondriac  may  ftmey  that  every 
organ  m  Bucceenon  is  the  aeat  of  diseaae,  and 
may  even  succeed  in  thns  imposing  on  the 
unwary,  the  experienced  practitioner  will 
speedily  detect  the  fiction,  and  be  able  to 
relieve  the  unhappy  sufEsrer  from  the  weight 
of  his  woes.   See  NEuaAarESinA. 

But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  *  expectant 
attention,'  or  the  constant  direction  of  the 
mind  to  the  supposed  morbid  condition  of 
any  particular  organ,  may  actually  catch  the 
imconsciouB  deceiver  in  his  own  net  by 
converting  mere  functional  disturbance  into 
organic  disease. 

8.  To  the  third  division  of  our  subject  can 
the  term  Feigned  DiseaMS  periu^  ahme 
strictly  be  applied.  Here  we  are  met  fiu» 
to  &oe  with  deUberate  and  premeditated  im- 
posture; and  there  is  nothmg  for  it  but  to 
match  our  own  wits  against  ^ose  of  the 
deoeivw,  and  to  tiiwart  his  native  onnning 
by  the  superior  sharpness  of  science.  Now, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  medicine 
more  remarkable  than  the  elaborate  expe- 
dients adopted,  and  the  amount  of  actual 
discomfort  and  suffering  endured,  by  persons 
who  have  been  desirous  of  escaping  military 
or  other  duty.  The  exhaustive  works  of 
Gavin  and  Marshall,  and  Boisseau  and 
others,  give  ub  details  no  less  ingenious  than 
interesting  of  these  devices  ;  but  it  is  curious 
to  note  in  how  limited  a  range  the  more 
traditional  modea  ot  imposture  seem  to  ran, 
and  how  the  same  <^d  Btwies  are  made  to  do 
duty  ovMT  uid  over  again.  Thus  we  read  of 
blindness,  and  deafoess,  and  epilepsy,  and 
paralyBis  being  carefully  imitated,  and  can 
hardly  withhold  our  admiration  from  the  as- 
tonis^ng  tenacity  with  which  the  apparent 
symptoma  were  duly  maintained.  Inconti- 
nence of  urine,  dysentery,  hemoptysiB,  jaun- 
dice, and  insanity  were  among  the  most 
favourite  rdlea  in  the  repertoire ;  and  ingeni- 
ous as  were  the  preparations  for  duly  sus- 
taining the  part,  no  less  ingenious  were  the 
means  for  detection,  which  usually  proved 
BuoceasfuL  However  carefully  the  impostor 
had  studied  hia  character,  some  little  point 
was  usually  omitted.  The  yellow  coryunc- 
tiva  of  janndiee  can  hardfy  be  fiaignad;  the 
incontinence  <^  mine  wa»  generally  found  to 
be  attended  by  an  expidsive  effort ;  the  blood 
apparently  proceeding  from  the  lungs  was  by 
no  means  mtimately  mixed  with  the  pul- 
monary mucus ;  the  blindness,  or  the  deaf- 
ness, or  the- paralyBis  was  not  nroof  against 
some  sudden  shook  or  mental  impression. 
Most  of  the  cases  so  carefrilly  described  by 
writers  on  military  medicine  are  now  mere 
matter  of  hiiAory,  and  are  hardly  likely  to 


occur  agun.  And  the  reasons  for  this  are 
twofold.  First:  the  inducement  for  decep- 
tion is  practically  gone.  In  former  days, 
when  the  soldier's  pay  was  small  and  his 
h^enio  condition  bad,  discharge  fnan  the 
Bervioe  as  an  invalid  was  eageriy  prized  as  a 
means  of  escaping  irksoma  duly :  mit  mattvB 
have  greatly  changed  for  the  better  of  late 
years.  Not  only  are  the  emolument  and  the 
comfort  of  our  annyvaatly  increased,  but  short 
service  and  Uie  reserve  enable  eoldim  to 
retire  early  into  civil  life ;  whilst  the  abolitim 
of  bounty  has  removed  the  principal  pecu- 
niary inducement  for  fi«quent  desertion  ind 
re>enlistment.  It  is  now  found  much  eejaac 
foraman  simply  to  desert  than  to  go  throng 
any  elaborate  process  for  the  personification 
of  disease.  Again,  the  eavage  process  of 
forcible  impressment  for  naval  service  was 
naturally  productive  of  many  attempts  to 
escape  from  the  hard  work  and  ferodoos 
discipline  of  onr  men*of-wai.  Second^ :  the 
progress  of  Bcianee  and  improved  meau  oS 
dla^UMis  have  rendered  the  task  of  the  im- 
postor diffioolt,  if  not  well-nigh  liotideia 
Feigned  blindnoBa  can  hardly  resist  the  test 
of  the  ophtiialmo80<»>e ;  electncity  will  clear 
up  many  ap{»rently  anomalous  nervoaa 
symptoms ;  tne  stethoscope  and  the  sph^- 
mograph  will  tell  us  the  real  condition  of  the 
faefurt ;  and  careful  observation  will  detect 
the  rougher  attempts  to  deceive.  Again, 
malingering  may  often  be  exposed  by  ex- 
amination under  chloroform  or  ether.  We 
are  not  likely  now  to  be  deceived  by  a  piece 
of  liver  tied  to  the  breast  to  simulate  cancer, 
or  by  an  artificial  nasal  polypus;  but  Mr. 
Oould  records  in  the  Lancet  the  case  of  a 

O woman  sent  to  hospital  fw  double 
tumour,  in  whom  on  examinntiom  tiie 
swellings  wmo  found  to  consist  of  ti^itly 
wound  balls  of  thread  forcibly  inserted  be- 
tween the  teeth  and  the  cheek.  Mr.  Andor- 
son,  of  Bichmoid,  fiurly  capped  this  in  a 
snlraequent  number  by  narratmg  the  vaga- 
ries of  a  schoolgiri  who  had  prodnced  a 
state  bordering  on  gangrene  of  Uie  hand  by 
a  ligature  of  ribbon  resolutely  applied  to  tlw 
forearm ;  and  it  is  evident  that  although  sldn- 
diseases  and  ulcerations  may  be  made  or 
kept  up  by  local  applications,  we  only  require 
a  BUf^ioion  to  cross  our  minds  to  pat  vs  on 
the  right  track  for  discovery. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  aU 
attempts  at  decepticHi  have  finally  passed 
away,  that  feigneid  disBasee  are  now  things 
of  uie  past.  Anyone  whose  practice  lies 
amoi^  prisoners,  or  soldiers,  or  schoolbojrs, 
or  the  sufferers  from  railway  aoeidant^  will 
very  soon  be  convinced  to  the  contrary  (eee 
Kailwat  Injubies).  Experience,  however, 
will  speedily  show  him  who  the  schemers  are, 
and  enable  him  to  circumvent  their  en- 
deavours ;  and  the  range  of  symptoms  simn- 
lated  will  soon  be  found  to  be  singolariy 
narrow.  SabjectivesensafeitHiBan^ofcoarseb 
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very  difficnlt  to  detect ;  and  if  a  headache,  or 
pain  in  the  back  or  leg  or  arm.be  complained 
of  by  the  sufferer,  real  or  assumed,  we  may 
often  find  it  best  for  oar  own  reputation  to 
pve  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Whilst 
proceeding,  therefore,  with  due  caution,  the 
practitioRer  must  endeavour  to  hold  the 
balance  between  an  excess  of  suspicion  and 
a  too  crednlous  attitude,  remembering  that 
the  good  of  society  and  of  the  pubho  service 
mnn  be  fairly  eonaidered,  whilst  all  care 
must  be  token  not  to  confound  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty  in  dealing  with  disorders 
which  ingenuity  has  occasionally  been  en- 
■bled  to  feign.       Robert  Fabquharbon. 

FSIONBD  INSANITY,  — See  In- 
SiMiTT,  Varieties  of. 

FESTEB.— A.  superficial  supptiration,  re- 
Eulting  from  irritation  of  the  skin;  the  pus 
being  developed  in  vesicles  of  irregolar  figure 
and  extent.  The  suppurating  innammatioa 
caosed  ^  a  ^om  or  splinter  of  wood  forced 
into  the  flesh  is  a  common  exam|de  of  a  fester. 

FEVEB  i/erveo,  I  am  hot).— Sikoh.  : 
Pyrexia ;  Fr.  Fiivre  ;  Ger.  Fieber. 

DsmanoN. — One  of  the  most  remarkable 
facts  in  connexion  nitb  disease  is  the  rise  of 
temperature  which  is  attendant  upon  almost 
Bvery  disturbance  to  which  the  body  is  anb- 
jeoted.  The  rise  of  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  when  it  attains  a  certain  height,  and  lasts 
a  certain  time,  is  called  Fever;  and  is  accom- 
panied by  derangement  of  Unction,  attribut- 
able to  tbe  febrile  condition  itself,  and  in  a 
measure  independent  of  the  initial  cause. 

Genbeal  Consideeations.— Fever  plays  so 
important  a  part  in  acute  disease  genenJly, 
is  accepted  so  tmiversally  as  a  mark  of  the 
severity  of  the  disease,  and  so  often  presents 
itself  as  apparently  the  chief  antagonist  with 
which  the  physician  or  surgeon  has  to  con- 
tend, that  the  attempt  to  penetrate  the  secret 
of  its  essential  nature  has  always  been  a 
&vonrite  task,  and  every  school  in  every  age 
hu  had  its  theory  of  the  febrile  process.  It 
is  only,  however,  within  comparatively  few 
ears  that  exact  measurement  of  the  body- 
eat  by  the  dinical  thermometer,  combined 
n-ith  chemical  examination  of  the  various 
excretions  at  different  temperatures,  and  aided 
by  the  experimental  method  of  investigation, 
has  furnished  the  data  for  such  a  theory  {see 
TsEBHOinCTBR).  A  minuto  description  of  fever 
in  the  abstract,  distingaisbing,  as  would 
be  required,  between  phenomena  proper  to 
fever  and  phenomena  due  to  the  condition  or 
lesion  on  which  the  fever  depended,  would  be 
Ungthy,  and  so  crowded  with  qTiaJifications 
and  exceptions  as  to  be  vague  and  unsatis- 
fiwtory.  The  attempt,  indeed,  would  have  a 
more  radical  defect.  Either  some  variety  of 
fiaver  must  be  taken  as  a  type  to  which  other 
fonns  are  referred,  which  is  vicious  in  prin- 
ciple; or  all  the  phenomena  of  all  febrile 
40 


conditions  must  be  enumerated  and  classi* 
fied,  which  would  confound  the  accidental 
with  the  essential,  and  would  result  in  a 
heterogeneous  collection  of  facts  without  due 
relation  among  themselves. 

A  mere  outline  therefore  will  be  given  of  tbe 
principal  deviations  from  normal  functional 
action  observed  in  fever,  and  the  space  set 
apart  for  the  subject  will  be  reserved  chiefly 
for  on  exposition  of  what  is  known  of  the 
nature  of  the  febrile  process. 

Dbscription.— In  every  attack  of  fever 
there  are  traceable  the  three  stages  oi  in- 
vasion, domination,  and  decline,  wiUi  or 
without  an  antecedent  period  of  incubation. 
They  may  all  be  run  through  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  as  in  a  paroxysm  of  ague,  or 
they  may  extend  over  weeks. 

The  period  of  invasion  is  characterised  by 
a  rising  internal  temperature,  while  the  sur- 
face muy  remain  oold  and  pale,  the  patient 
feeling  chilly  and  suffering  from  rigors  or 
shivering;  the  pulse  is  fi^uent,  but  gene- 
rally small  and  long,  from  contraction  of  the 
arteries.  During  the  dominance  of  fever 
the  temperature  remains  high,  the  skin  is 
hot,  and  the  shiverings  are  replaced  by  a 
subjective  sense  of  heat;  tbe  pulse  is  now 
large  and  bounding  from  relaxation  of  the 
arterial  wall.  The  decline  is  indicated  by  a 
falling  temperature,  a  softer  and  Icus  frequent 
pulse,  and  by  a  return  towards  normal  con- 
ditions generally;  it  may  be  initiated  or 
acoompanied  by  a  critical  sweat  or  other 
evacuation.  Death  may  take  place  at  any 
period  of  the  disease. 

Taking  the  temperature  as  the  index  of  the 
duration  and  character  of  each  stage,  we  may 
find  it  in  the  first  stage  rising  ahru|)tly  or 
gradually,  continuously  or  with  remissions. 
If  the  invasion  extends  over  several  days  as 
in  enteric  fever,  nocturnal  exacerbations  and 
morning  remissions  are,  as  a  rule,  observed. 
A  rapid  rise  of  temperature  is  usually  con- 
tinuous, or  nearly  so.  When  the  opportunity 
occurs  of  making  the  observation,  as  in  inter- 
mittent or  relapsing  fever,  or  when  fever  is 
experimentally  induced  in  animals,  or  in  man 
by  surgical  operation  or  accidental  septic  in- 
oculation, the  increased  heat  is  found  to  be 
the  initial  phenomenon,  preceding  the  rigors 
and  all  other  symptoms. 

The  end  of  the  period  of  invasion,  and  the 
setting  in  of  the  stage  of  dominance,  is  more 
distinctly  marked  by  the  change  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  pulse,  and  by  the  determination 
of  blood  to  the  surface,  together  with  the 
substitution  of  the  subjective  sensation  of 
heat  for  that  of  cold,  than  by  the  thermometer. 

During  the  dominant  stage  the  tempera- 
ture remains  at,  or  oscillates  about,  a  given 
point,  and  the  fever  is  oonsidered  to  be 
moderate  if  the  morning  temperature  is  102^F. 
or  under,  and  the  evening  not  above  108** ;  to 
be  high  when  it  ranges  between  108**  in  the 
morning  and  104"  in  the  evening;  and  to  be 
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severe  when  these  lunite  are  exceeded ;  while, 
with  rare  exceptiona,  a  temperature  of  106" 
indicates  great  danger.  As  the  stage  advances, 
the  heat  may  gradually  rise  or  fall ;  the  oscil- 
lations  being  slight  or  considerable,  and  at 
times  irregular  and  extreme.  Except  when 
the  fever  is  due  to  local  inflammation,  or  to 
continual  entry  into  the  blood  of  morbid 
particles  or  fluids,  the  duration  of  the  domi- 
nance is  usually  in  proportion  to  the  time 
occupied  by  the  invasion. 

The  decline  again  is  generally  abrupt,  and 
has  the  character  of  a  a-iai*  when  the  in- 
vasion has  been  rapid,  and  is  protracted 
when  it  has  been  gradual. 

A  fatal  termination  may  be  ushered  in  by 
hyperpyrexia ;  more  commonly  the  tem- 
perature falls  below  the  nozmal  point  and 
there  is  collapse. 

The  ptdse  is  always  increased  in  frequency 
by  fever,  but  while  during  the  height  of  the 
disease  there  is  usually  some  relation  between 
the  body-heat  and  the  pulse-rate,  the  pulse  is 
often  extremely  frequent  before  the  tempera- 
ture has  reached  its  height  during  the  in- 
vasion,  and  it  does  not  in  all  oases  fall  with 
it  pari  pcusu  in  the  decline.  The  dillerent 
stages  are  marked  rather  by  differences  in 
the  character  of  the  pulse  than  in  its  rapidity : 
during  the  period  of  invasion  the  arteries  are 
more  or  less  in  spasm,  and  the  pulse  is  small 
and  long ;  during  the  dominance,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions,  tlie  arterial  walla  relax,  the 
vessels  are  large,  and  the  pulse  sudden,  short, 
and  dicrotous ;  as  the  fever  declines,  the 
arteries  are  stUl  further  relaxed,  but  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  lees  powerful,  so  that 
the  pulse  becomes  softer. 

Respiration  is  frequent,  following  as  a  rule 
the  piuse ;  the  amount  of  carbonie  aoid  ex- 
pired is  greatly  increased. 

The  tongue  is  generally  more  or  less  furred, 
its  appearance  varying  with  the  degree  and 
kind  of  fever  and  with  its  cause.  Zt  becomes 
brown  and  dry,  or  unnaturally  red,  in  pro- 
tracted and  adynamic  fever,  when  the  teeth 
and  lips  may  also  be  coated  with  sordes.  There 
are  ahiiost  always  thirst  and  loss  of  appetite. 
The  bowels  are  usually  confined. 

The  secretions  are  all  more  or  less  modi- 
fied. The  perspiration  may  be  greatly  in> 
creased,  as  in  acute  rheumatism ;  more  com- 
monly it  is  checked,  causing  the  skin  to  be 
dry  and  burning.  The  amount  of  urine  will 
vary  to  a  certain  extent  inversely  with  the 
amount  of  perspiration ;  but  the  tendency  is 
to  increase,  and  the  solid  organic  matters — 
nrea  and  other  nitrofrenised  substances — are 
always  considerably  a't<^nented  in  quantity. 
The  chloride  of  Bodiuiu,  on  the  contrary,  is 
diminished. 

The  characteristic  nervous  phenomena  of 
the  stage  of  invasion  are  rigors,  which  may 
be  slight,  and  represented  only  by  shivering 
or  chilly  sensations,  or,  aa  the  other  hand, 
may  be  intensified  to  convulsion.  Severe 


headache  is  more  common  at  this  period  than 
in  the  later  stage,  and  there  is  usually  con- 
siderable depression.  When  the  fever  has 
reached  its  height  the  rigors  will  have  ceased, 
and  there  may  be  little  or  much  deliriuox 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  attack,  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  or  the  kind  of 
disease  gi\ing  rise  to  the  fever. 

Pathology. — The  description  of  the  febrile 
state  has  been  abbreviated  in  order  to  leave 
place  for  a  discussion  of  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  febrile  process. 

This  will  be  faciUtated  by  a  brief  reference 
to  the  production  and  regulation  of  the  heat 
of  the  body  in  health,  and  would  be  com- 
paratively easy  had  physiologists  arrived  at 
a  complete  and  satisfactory  solution  of  this 
problem.  In  the  normal  state  the  main 
source  of  animal  heat  is  blood-  and  tissue- 
combustion.  It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  say 
here  once  for  all  that  the  terms  *  combustion ' 
and  'oxidation'  are  employed  as  conveniently 
short  expreasions  fbr  the  disintegration  of 
complex  chemical  and  structural  molecules 
by  which  heat  is  Uberated,  and  not  to  convey 
the  idea  of  direct  combination  of  oxygen  with 
the  carbon  and  hydrc^en  of  the  blood  and 
tissues.  Another  very  slight  and  unimpor- 
tant cause  will  be  obstructed  motion  of  the 
blood  in  the  capillaries  :  of  direct  conversion 
of  nerve-force  into  heat  we  know  nothing 
definite.  The  interesting  and  difficult  part 
of  the  question  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
regulation  of  the  temperature.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  changes  which  evolve  heat 
are  most  active  in  muscle,  in  the  nen-ous 
stmctures,  and  in  the  abdominal  viscera; 
while  in  the  lungs  any  combostum  which 
may  take  place  is  not  more  than  will  coun- 
teract the  loss  of  heat  by  evaporation  and 
by  the  expired  air.  The  skin,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  great  cooling  agent;  there  is 
Uttle  combustion  of  its  structures,  and  it  is 
continually  losing  beat  by  conduction  when 
the  surrounding  temperature  is  low,  but  still 
more  abundantly  by  evaporation  under  all 
conditions  of  external  temperature.  Heat  is 
thus  abstracted  from  the  blood  circulating  in, 
and  immediately  beneath,  the  skin.  At  first 
sight,  then,  it  would  seem  that  the  mechanism 
by  which  the  temperature  is  regulated  was 
extremely  simple,  and  that  it  was  to  be 
found  in  the  vaso-motor  system  of  nerves. 
There  being  an  internal  heat-producing  mass 
of  tissue,  and  an  external  refrigerating  sur- 
face, in  order  to  raise  the  temperature,  the 
arterioles  of  the  skin  are  contracted,  shutting 
off  the  blood,  while  those  of  the  deeper 
structures  are  relaxed*  allowing  it  to  reach 
them  in  greater  abnndance ;  in  this  way  a 
double  infiuenoe  is  exerted — less  heat  is  lost 
by  the  skin,  and  more  is  produced  in  the 
muscles  and  other  internal  parts.  Conversely, 
the  temperature  would  be  lowered  by  flush' 
ing  the  skin  with  blood— which  would  thus 
be  exposed  to  cooling  influences — and  di vert- 
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ing  it  from  the  heat-forming,  deep-seated 
structures.  This  explanation,  however,  is 
inadeqaate.  It  is  tme  that  the  distribution 
of  the  blood,  saperficially  or  deeply,  by  means 
of  the  vaso-motor  nervous  system,  contributes 
largely  to  the  regulation  of  the  temperature ; 
but  heat-production  in  muscle  or  gland  is  not 
directly  proportionate  simply  to  the  amount 
of  blood  circolating  through  it.  TissuC'COm- 
bostion,  and  consequent  evolution  of  heat, 
IB  excited  or  repressed  by  cerebro-spinal 
nerves  which  do  not  govern  the  arteries.  The 
nervous  stimulus  which  exeites  eontraetion 
in  miiBclee  determines  iu  ^em  at  the  same 
time  evolution  of  heat,  and  this  heat-produc- 
tion  under  nerve  influence  may  be  excited 
independently  of  contraction.  The  nervous 
system  thus  intervenes  directly  in  heat-pro- 
duction  chiefly  by  its  action  on  the  muscles, 
as  well  as  indirectly  through  its  influence  on 
the  circulation.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  the  question  whether  there  are  special 
thermal  nen^es  and  centres,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  the  muscles  as  thermogenic 
and  as  motor  agents  are  under  the  control  of 
the  same  centrfJ  nervous  mechanism. 

Taking  the  increased  heat  as  the  charac- 
teriatie  of  feTer^  the  first  gnestion  which 
arises  is  whether  this  is  doe  to  inoreased 
podoction  of  heat,  or  to  diminished  loss. 
While  the  diminished  cironlation  in  the  skin, 
in  the  early  stage,  will  obviously  tend  to 
retain  heat  within  l^e  body,  there  is  now  no 
room  for  doubt  that  there  is  increased  heat- 
pcodnctiim.  The  temperature  rises  in  spite  of 
invfose  perspiration,  when,  of  course,  heat  is 
very  rapidly  lost,  as  in  acute  rheumatism,  or 
when  perspiration  has  been  induced  by  jabo- 
randi  before  a  paroxysm  of  ague  (Binger) ; 
and  it  has  been  shown  by  direct  experiment 
that  in  fever  a  man  raises  the  temperature 
of  a  given  quantity  of  water  in  which  he  is 
immersed  more  quickly,  and  to  a  higher 
point,  than  in  health*  (Liebermeister).  It  is 
unnecessary  to  give  other  proofs  or  further 
refutation  the  hypotheses  which  explain 
the  hMt  of  fever  solely  by  diminished  escape 
<tf  heat  from  the  body. 

It  may  further  be  taken  as  certain  that  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  increased  generation 
of  heat  is  increased  blood*  and  tiesue-oxida- 
tion.  This  is  shown  by  the  increased  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  given  ofi'  in  the  difi'erent 
excretions.  The  febrile  elevation  of  tempera- 
tore  is  attended  at  once  by  increase  in  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  expired.  This  is 
more  marked  during  the  rise  than  when  the 
heat  has  attained  its  maximum,  because  the 
increasing  temperature  expels  the  gases  of 
the  blood,  and  the  greater  rapidity  of  the 
circulation  sends  the  blood  more  freely  and 
qniekly  throogh  the  lungs,  and  exposes  it 
more  to  the  air.  At  first  there  will  thns  be 
eliminated  not  onfy  the  carbtmio  acid  formed 
under  the  influence  of  the  febrile  process, 
bat  that  which  was  helA  in  solution  by  the 


cooler  blood,  and  is  driven  oS  as  its  tempera- 
ture rises ;  when  the  expulsion  of  dissolved 
carbonic  acid  is  completed,  the  amount  ex- 
creted will  be  diminished  by  so  much,  but  it 
still  remains  larger  than  at  the  normal  tem- 
perature. 

A  similar  indication  of  increased  tissue- 
combustion  is  furnished  by  the  urine.  The 
amount  of  urea  is  usually  absolutely  in- 
creased, notwithstanding  a  diminished  con- 
sumption of  nitrog«iised  food ;  or  if  the  urea 
itself  is  not  excreted  in  larger  quantity,  there 
is  more  nitrogenised  waste  in  other  forms. 
The  total  of  nibrogenised  matter  contained  in 
the  urine  is  always  augmented  by  fever. 

While,  however,  the  products  of  combustion 
show  that  rapid  metabolism  is  going  on,  it  is 
not  clear  that  it  is  adequate  to  account  Cor 
the  whole  of  the  heat  evolved ;  and  Dr.  Ord 
has  advanced  the  luminous  hypothesis  that 
the  energy  normally  absorbed  by  the  con- 
structive operations  taking  place  in  the  tis- 
sues is  set  free  through  the  suspension  of 
these  processes  by  Caver,  and  takes  the  form 
of  heat. 

The  real  difficulty  of  the  problem  arises 
when  we  inquire  what  is  the  cause  of  the  in- 
creased  tissue-combustion,  and  especially  how 
the  febrile  heat  is  regulated.  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  the  distribution  of  the 
blood  to  the  deep  structures  and  organs  and 
to  the  skin  respectively  is  not  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  physiological  balance  of 
heat ;  but  it  might  he  supposed  that  the 
greater  rapidity  of  the  circulation  in  fever, 
renewing  the  supply  of  oxygenated  blood 
within  the  Etructures  more  frequently  and 
more  freely,  would  account  for  the  greater 
oxidation.  The  rise  of  temperature,  however, 
is  not  in  proportion  to  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  vessels,  and  hyperpyrexia  is 
often  coincident  with  a  failing  circulation, 
the  heat  of  the  body,  indeed,  apparently  in 
some  cases  actually  increasing  afler  death. 

Dr.  Donald  MacAlister  has  done  much  to 
elucidate  the  entire  question  in  bis  tiulstonian 
Lectures,  b^  bringing  ont  more  distinctly  the 
thermt^nio  function  of  the  muscles,  and 
the  thermotaxio  or  heat-regulating  power  of 
the  nervous  system,  which  operates  through 
its  influence  upon  thermogencsis  in  tJae 
muscles  on  the  one  hand,  and  upon  the 
thermolytic  action  of  the  skin  on  the  other. 

One  step  towards  the  solution  which  may 
be  considered  certain  is  that  the  ner\'0U8 
system  is  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  heat  of  fever.  Each  disea,9e  hal  ifs  own 
characteristic  range  and  variations  of  tem- 
perature; and  this  fact  alone,  that  febrile  heat 
IS  not  vague  and  irregular,  but  that  there  is 
the  substitution  of  a  morbid  for  a  normal 
balance,  is  -evidence  of  nen*ous  control. 
Numerous  observed  facts  and  experiments 
point  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Another  item  of  positive  knowledge  ob- 
tained by  experiment  is  that  pyrexia  may  be 
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excited  by  tlie  introduction  into  the  blood  of 
Beptic  or  other  matters,  which,  it  is  important 
to  note,  need  not  be  particulate,  but  may  be 
diffusible  fluid.  The  increased  heat  may 
therefore  be  independent  of  capillary  embo- 
Ugms,  and  of  bacteroid  or  other  organisms. 

Now  in  disease  or  after  injuries  we  have 
almost  always  both  causes  in  possible  opera- 
tion— an  impression  on  Uie  nervous  system, 
and  the  entnr  of  altered  orgame  matters  into 
ib.0  blood.  In  endeaTouring  to  assign  promi- 
nence to  one  or  other,  we  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  such  fects  as  the  hyperpyrexia  of  cere- 
bral lesions,  which  cannot  be  due  to  blood- 
contamination,  and,  on  the  ether,  the  teach- 
ings of  antiseptic  surgery,  which  demonstrate 
that  absorption  of  putrescent  discharges  is 
the  great  cuuse  of  surgical  fever.  It  still  re- 
mains to  be  determined  whether  the  presence 
in  the  blood  of  foreign  matters  gives  rise 
directly  to  increased  activity  of  oxidation,  or 
whether  the  poison,  as  we  may  call  it,  pro- 
duces this  result  through  its  action  on  the 
nervous  system,  either  by  affecting  the  nerve- 
centres  themselves,  or  by  producing  irritation 
in  the  capillaries,  which  is  carried  to  the 
nerve-centres,  and  r^ected  along  efferent 
nerves.  In  tiie  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge this  question  cannot  be  definitely 
settled. 

If  a  theory  of  the  febrile  process  is  to  be 
formed,  it  must  be  based  upon  a  theory  of  the 
relation  between  the  nervous  ayetem  and  the 
processes  of  nutrition  and  oxidation,  and  es- 
pecially the  latter.  Numerous  facts  of  dis- 
ease and  of  experiment  point  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  circulation  of  duly  oxygenated 
blood  through  the  tiasues  at  the  usual  rate 
would,  without  Bome  check  to  oxidation,  re- 
sult in  more  ra^id  tissue-change,  and  the 
production  of  a  higher  temperature  than  the 
established  norm.  The  restraining  power  is 
su|iplied  by  Uie  nervous  system,  the  loss  of 
this  influence  being  illustrated  in  hyper- 
pyrexia. The  mode  in  which  the  nervous 
syetem  acts  may  be  represented  as  being 
through  the  tension  maintained  in  the  nerve- 
centres.  All  nervous  "actions  have  the  cha- 
racter of  phenomena  of  tension,  and  the 
tension  generated  in  the  cells  is  sustained  in 
the  nerve-fibres  to  their  peripheral  termina- 
tions, where  they  are  merged  in  the  struc- 
tures, and  so  blended  with  them  that  all 
nutritive  and  oxidative  changes  are  common 
to  the  nerve-endings  and  the  tissues  in  which 
they  end.  If  we  suppose  that  the  nerve- 
tension  can  modify  chemical  action,  as  can 
electrical  tension  or  thermal  oondititms,  and 
that,  vice  vertd,  the  nutritive  and  oxidation 
changes  in  the  tissues  can  influence  the  ten- 
sion of  the  nervous  structures,  we  can  repre- 
sent to  ourselves  the  interaction  between  the 
nervous  system  and  the  blood  and  tissues  in 
the  febrile  process.  When  from  disease  or 
injury  of  the  great  nerve-centres  their  |>ower 
of  maintainingtension  is  lessened  or  abolished, 


and  theirinfl  aence  proportionately  diminished, 
so  that  the  affinitiea  of  the  blood  and  tis- 
sues have  unrestricted  play,  the  result  is 
hyperoiidation  and  pyrexia.  'When,  on  the 
other  hand,  septic  matters  or  other  substances 
are  introduced  into  the  blood,  acting  as  fer- 
ments or  in  some  other  way,  they  increase 
oxidation,  and  directly  ruse  the  temperature, 
overpowering  the  restraining  influence  of  the 
nen*es  until  this  is  reinforced,  which  may 
possibly  occur  through  increased  evolotiim  of 
energy,  resulting  from  the  increased  activity 
of  metamorphosis.  We  cannot,  however 
here  develop  or  fully  elaborate  this  hypothesis. 

Tkeatmbnt. — The  treatment  of  fever  is  of 
course  primarilv  directed  to  the  removal  of 
the  cause  on  wnich  it  depends,  but  together 
with  the  measures  adapted  to  this  end  are 
usually  employed  means  for  the  moderation 
of  the  febrile  process  as  such,  and  these  may 
at  times  take  the  first  place.  We  can  do 
Uttle  more  than  mention  the  more  important 
of  them,  taking  first  what  may  be  called  the 
general  methods,  and  premising  that  rest  in 
bed,  simple  food,  &c.,  are  assumed  to  be  under- 
stood. VMieieetion  is  now  scarcely  ever  |Hrae- 
tised  as  a  means  of  cranbating  fever.  Purga- 
tives  are  often  useful,  as  are  also  diaphoretic 
and  diuretic  salines,  with  abundance  of  water 
to  drink,  either  alone  or  in  the  form  of  some 
agreeable  Htane.  Free  action  of  the  secre- 
tions, which  is  the  object  of  these  remedies, 
is  of  Ber\'ice  in  removing  the  increased  pro* 
ducts  of  oxidation,  the  water  taken  co-operat- 
ing by  acting  as  a  solvent  and  vehicle;  and  it 
is  possible  that  medicines  which  promote  this 
activity  may  directly  bring  down  the  tem- 
perature. When,  for  example,  perspiration 
has  been  induced,  a  coincident  fail  of  tem- 
perature may  be  due  more  to  some  change 
antecedent  to  the  perspiration,  than  to  tibe 
loss  of  heat  by  transpiration  and  evaporation. 

Of  nwcial  measures  for  the  reduction  of 
febrile  heat  when  this  is  becoming  dangerous, 
either  from  its  intensity  or  duration,  the  first 
to  be  mentioned  is  the  cool  or  cold  bath. 
This  should  be  resorted  to  in  all  cases  of 
hyperpyrexia,  from  whatever  caiue ;  its  eflfi- 
cacy,  first  estabUshed  in  the  high  temperature 
of  acute  rheomatism  and  enteric  fever,  has 
been  proved  also  in  oases  of  septic  hyper- 
pyrexia after  ovariotomy,  and  even  in  injuries 
to  the  bruin.  Here  the  water  may  be  posi- 
tively cold.  When  the  bath  is  employed  to 
control  temperature,  not  dangerous  firom  its 
height,  but  from  its  duration,  as  in  enteric 
fever,  the  temperature  need  not  be  lower  than 
70°  or  QSf  F.  An  ice-cap  devised  by  Mr. 
Knowsley  Thornton,  for  applying  cold  of  82'' 
to  the  entire  head,  has  hvan  found  nsefdl  in 
hyperpyrexia  fidlowing  ovariottnny. 

Many  substances  have  the  property  of 
reducing  febrile  temperatures  when  taken  in 
lai^e  doses.  Among  the  most  powerful  are  the 
complex  bodies  recently  introduced,  phena- 
zone,  acetanilide,  exolgin,  and  others  of  the 
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■ame  clasB.  Their  influence  on  febrile  heat 
is  undoubted,  and  it  may  be  exerted  favour- 
ably in  the  early  siage  of  sharp  fever  &om 
whatAver  cause,  but  their  continued  use  is 
attended  with  danger.  The  lowering  of  the 
temperature  may  be  dearly  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  the  patient's  strength.  Another 
powerfol  agent  often  employed  to  combat 
fever  is  qomine.  Whan  given  for  this  pnr< 
pose,  it  is  administered  in  dosei  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  or  even  thirty  grains  onee  in 
twenty-four  or  fortr -eight  hours;  or  three  to 
six  grains  of  the  neutrsJ  siilphale  may  be 
injected  under  the  skin.  Salicylic  aeid  has  a 
remarkable  influence  on  the  temperature  in 
acute  rheumatism,  and  some  effect,  though 
far  less  marked,  in  fever  from  other  causes. 
It  may  be  added  that  when  pericarditis  has 
come  on  in  rheumatic  fever,  this  drug  usually 
altogether  fails  to  influence  the  temperature. 
The  only  other  drug  which  need  be  specially 
mentioned  is  aconite,  the  mode  of  action  of 
which  is  totally  different  from  that  of  quinine, 
and  of  which  it  may  almost  be  said  that 
it  antagonises  the  fever  process  rather 
than  reduces  temperature ;  ito  moat  marked 
influence  being  on  the  force  of  the  heart  and 
the  contraction  of  the  arteries.  The  oppor- 
tonity  for  the  manifeetation  of  its  powers 
occurs  in  the  early  stage  of  catarrhal  fever, 
the  result  of  ohiU.  Given  in  frequent  small 
doses  (a  drop  or  two  of  the  tincture  every  five 
minutes  till  twenty  minims  or  half  a  draohm 
has  been  taken)  when  the  temperature  is 
rising,  the  pulse  frequent  and  oard,  with 
headache  and  burning  skin,  the  effects  are 
often  striking.  'When  a  local  inflammation 
is  established,  it  is  no  longer  of  much  use ; 
and  when  the  fever  is  protracted,  as  in  enteric 
fever,  or  when  there  is  pneumonia,  it  may  be 
dangerous,  from  its  depressant  iniSaenee  on 
the  hieart.   See  Amtipvbetics. 

W.  H.  Bboadbent. 

FIBBIT.T.ATIOIT,   Muaoulor.  —  A 

localised  quivering  or  flickering  of  muscular 
fibres.   See  Motiutt,  Disorders  of. 

FIBBIZfOlTS  OLOT.— ^Tm  Clot. 

ITBBXKOITS  aOTXaBETIOJ!t.~See 

COHO&ETIOH. 

FIBBOID  DEaSirEELATlOir.  — A 
morbid  change  whioh  consists  in  the  substi- 
tution of  a  tisane  somewhat  resembling 
fibrous  tissue*  for  other  structural  elements  ; 
wme  pathologists  consider  this  change  to  be 
<tf  the  nature  of  a  degeneration.   Sea  De- 

QKMERATION  ;  and  ClBRHOfflS. 

FIBBOID  PHTHISIS.  —  A  name 
given  to  certain  oases  of  phthisis  in  which  a 
considerable  development  of  fibroid  tissue 
occurs  in  the  lungs.   See  Phthisis. 

FIBBOMA. — A  form  of  tnmonr  com- 
posed of  fibrous  tissue.   See  TuuoUBs. 


FIBBO-FLASTIC  GBOWTH.— A 
form  of  new-growth,  composed  of  fibro*plaatio 
elements.   ^  ToMOOBa. 

FIOtTS  TnTGUXUM  (Jtcut,  a  fig;  um- 
guig,  a  nail). — ^A  disease  of  ^e  posterior  wall 
of  the  naiL    See  Nails,  Diseases  of. 

FIDEBIS,  in  Switserland.— Chaly- 
beate waters.   See  Mineral  Watebb. 

PIFTH  JMiBUVE,  DiaeaaeB  ot— The 

fifth  or  tri&oial  nerve  (nenma  trtgemimu), 
the  largest  of  the  cranial  nerves,  consists  of  a 
motor  and  sensory  portion,  the  sensory  fibres 
passing  through  ^e  Gasserian  ganglion,  and 
being  distributed  to  the  face  and  a  portion  of 
the  bead-  The  motor  portion,  much  the 
smaller,  is  physiologically  independent  of  the 
ganglion,  and  supplies  the  pterygoid,  mas- 
seter,  buccinator,  and  temporal  muscles.  The 
two  first  divisions — the  ophthalmic  and 
superior  maxillary — are  entirely  sensory,  and 
proceed  from  the  ganglion.  The  third  or 
inferior  maxillary  division  proceeds  also 
'  from  the  ganglion,  but  receives  besides  the 
whole  of  the  motor  root.  Lesions  of  this 
nerve  cause  disorders  of  senration,  motion, 
and  nutrition  or  secretion,  according  to  the 
anatomical  position  and  extent  of  the  ioijury. 

The  affections  of  the  fifth  nerve  may  be 
considered  in  the  following  order  : — 

1.  TriflEicial  ITeuralgia.  —  Neuralgia 
may  aSect  one  or  all  of  the  three  divisions 
of  ^e  nerve.  It  is  folly  described  under  the 
head  of  tic -douloureux.  See  Tic  -  Dou- 
loureux. 

2.  Trifacial  AnsBstheeia.— Anasathesia 
of  the  trigeminus,  usually  unilateral,  ma^  be 
dependent  either  upon  (a)  cenfrat  leaum; 
or  upon  (b)  peripheral  lenon. 

(a)  Central  lenon.  —  Hemii^egia  from 
hemorrhage,  softening  from  tmrombosis, 
tiunour,  or  other  coarse  afibction  of  ibe  in* 
tracranial  nervous  system,  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  some  ansesthesia  in  the  district 
supplied  by  the  trigeminus,  arising  probably 
fr(nu  interference  with  the  integrity  of  the 
fibres  of  origin  of  th6  nerve  in  tiieir  central 
course.  The  aneesthesia  usually  occurs  on 
the  same  side  of  the  body  as  the  paralysis 
of  motion,  and  therefore  opposite  to  the  seat 
of  lesion.  This  is  always  ^e  case  when  the 
lesion  occupies  a  position  above  the  pons 
Varolii.  In  disease  of  the  pons  Varolii, 
however,  the  loss  of  sensibility  may  involve 
both  halves  of  the  face,  although  it  usually 
affects  the  same  side  as  that  upon  which  the 
limbs  are  paralysed,  and  opposite  that  upon 
which  the  portio  dura  and  sixth  nerves 
(when  either  or  both  of  them  are  involred) 
are  affected.  In  cases  of  apoplexy,  the 
anesthesia  is  usually  very  imperfect,  and 
not  sharply  defined.  It  is  short-Uved,  lasting 
from  a  few  hours  to  days;  but  in  certain 
cases  it  may  continue,  and  even  outlive  the 
motor  paralysis  with  which  it  is  conjoined.  ' 
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Intmoranial  tumonrs  may  nroduee  more 
persistent  ansstheno,  either  by  immediate 
destruction  of  sensory  fibres,  or,  indirectly, 
by  the  cerebral  enlargement,  due  to  their 
growth,  causing  compression  of  the  fifth  nerve 
as  it  traverses  the  fioor  of  the  skoll. 

(6)  Peripheral  lenon. — Anaestheeia  depen- 
dent upon  lesion  of  the  trigeminus  in  its 
peripheral  course  is  a  symptom  of  serious 
moment,  which  it  is  important  to  distinguish 
from  that  of  central  origin  ;  and  this  may  be 
accomplished  by  noting  the  following  points : 
The  degree  of  peripheral  anatsthesia  far  ex- 
ceeds  that  which  obtains  in  cEises  owing  their 
origin  to  a  central  cause.  It  is  mnch  more 
oomi^ete,  and  may  iavolTe,  which  the  latter 
does  not,  trophic  and  vaso-motor  complica- 
tions. Its  extent  varies  according  as  the 
trunk  of  the  nerve,  including  the  Gasserian 
ganglion,  is  involved;  or  only  one  or  two  of 
its  branches.  Should  the  main  trunk  be 
affected,  there  is  more  or  less  complete  anses- 
thesia  of  one  ride  of  the  bee  and  part  of 
the  ear,  conjunctiva,  cornea,  nostril,  mouth, 
half  the  tongue,  the  gums  on  the  same 
side,  and  a  part  of  the  palate.  If  the  con- 
jimctiva  be  touched  with  the  finger,  there 
is  no  reflex  contraction  of  the  eyelids.  A 
glass  from  which  the  patient  drinks  seems 
to  him  as  though  it  were  broken,  for  he 
feels  the  material  on  the  soimd  side  and  not 
on  the  affected  side.  The  skin  of  the  face 
is  cool,  and  may  be  somewhat  oedematous, 
and  purplish  in  tint.  After  a  few  days, 
if  the  cause  persists,  the  eye  on  that  ude 
looks  dry,  glazed,  and  congested ;  the  oomea 
becomes  cloudy,  and  in  time  sloughs  and  per- 
forates, the  contents  of  the  eyebsJl  escaping 
to  a  var>-ing  extent,  so  that  the  orgaoi  is  de- 
stroyed. '  There  is  dryness  of  the  nostril  on 
the  affected  side,  and  irritant  substances  ap- 
pUud  to  it  fail  to  produce  sneezing.  Taste 
IB  lost  on  that  side  of  the  tongue,  except  at 
the  base,  which  is  supplied  by  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve.  The  saUvary  secretion  is 
diminished.  In  time  there  may  be  bleeding 
from  the  gums  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  Should  the  lesion  exist  upon  one 
of  the  three  divisions  of  the  trigeminus,  the 
anteethesia  will  be  found  sharply  limited  to 
the  district  supplied  by  that  division. 

The  nature  of  the  lesion  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  examination  of  concomitant  con- 
ditions. It  may  consist  either  in  caries  of  the 
bone,  tumour,  aneurysm,  or  meningitis,  acute 
or  chronic.  Whatever  be  the  active  cause  by 
which  the  nerve  is  damaged,  the  effects  wiU 
be  the  same  :  pressure  upon,  and  disorgani- 
sation of  the  nerve-fibres  will  result  in  the 
disorders  described — sensory,  motor,  trophic, 
and  vaso-motor.  In  such  circumstances,  one 
or  more  of  the  other  cranial  nerves  are  usually 
affected  coincidently.  In  tubercular  menin- 
gitis, the  fifth  nerve  is  shown  to  be  paralysed 
(along  with  others  traversing  the  floor  of  the 
skull)  by  the  ooigunctivitis  and  cwneitis  so 


often  itresmt  in  advaaoed  stages  of  the  ^s* 
ease.  Should  the  etnidition  accompany  bul> 
bar  paralysis,  the  lesion  must  he  referred 
to  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  the  nerve  in  the 
medulla  oblongata. 

Tbeathbnt. — Syphilitic  gummata  on  the 
floor  of  the  skull,  developed  either  in  the 
membnmes  of  the  brain  or  in  the  nerve  itself 
are  so  frequently  the  cause  of  the  disorgani- 
sation of  the  fifth  nerve  which  gives  rise  to 
anxsthesia,  that  in  all  cases  it  is  right — nn- 
I  less  some  other  explanation  is  evident  beyond 
I  all  doubt — to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of 
such  a  cause,  and  to  prescribe  accordingly 
without  delay.  From  10  to  20  grains,  or  more, 
of  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  administered 
every  four  hours.  Should  there  be  a  gumma 
pressing  upon  the  trunk  of  the  neri'e,  this 
treatment  will  probably  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  about  a  rapid  amelioration,  and,  in 
many  cases,  supposing  it  has  been  applied 
early  enough,  a  complete  core.  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  as  regards  other  causes,  there  is 
no  particular  indication  for  treatment,  which 
must  be  adapted  to  the  special  circamstancee 
of  the  case. 

8-  TztREicial  Hyperalgesia.  —  Hyper- 
algesia may  accompany  or  precede  neunugia 
of  the  fifth  nerve.  It  may  also  precede  facial 
antesthesia  when  this  is  due  to  neuritis.  There 
are  varieties  in  the  degree  of  this  hyper- 
I  algesia.  It  ie  sometimes  so  severe  that  the 
I  sl^hteet  tou^  occasions  pain.  The  &ce 
cannot  then  be  washed  in  tiie  <ardinary  way, 
but  the  patiuit  luu  to  take  a  pieee  of  spon^ 
or  wetted  rag  and  cautiously  dab  the  skm 
with  it.  Sometimes  it  is  described  as  a  feel- 
ing of  soreness  only  when  the  hand  is  passed 
over  the  face.  In  either  case  the  condition 
ia  accompanied  by  diminution  of  the  tactile 
discrimination  in  the  part.  In  mimetic 
spasm  of  the  portio  dura,  there  is  often 
hyperalgesia  in  the  region  of  one  or  more 
divisions  of  the  fifth,  and  the  lesion  is  then 
doubtless  connected  with  the  deep  origin  oi 
this  nerve.  In  blepharospasm  it  will  often  be 
foimd,  if  the  face  be  carefully  examined,  that 
pressure  with  the  finger  at  some  point  will 
check  the  spasm.  Subcutaneous  division  of 
a  twig  of  the  fifth  (or  afferent  nerve)  at  this 
point  will  often  bring  about  a  cure  of  the 
affection.  The  supra-ori)ital  or  subentsjieoaB 
malar  are  the  nerves  most  commonly  in  fault. 

Photophobia  is  referable  to  hyperalgesia  of 
the  branches  distributed  to  the  conjunctiva. 

4.  Motor  Disorders.— Affections  of  the 
motor  root  of  the  fifth  nerve  are  either  (a)  of  ■ 
a  apasmodic ;  or  (&)  of  a  paralytic  character. 

(a)  Spasm.— Spasm  of  the  muscles  sup- 
plied by  the  trigeminal  nerve  may  be  tonio 
or  clonic.  In  trismus,  or  *  locked  jaw,'  the 
teeth  are  clenched  together  by  the  tonio  con- 
traction of  the  masticatory  muscles,  which 
can  be  felt  tense  to  the  touch.  According  as 
the  muscles  are  involved  generally,  or  only 
partially,  the  lomr  jaw  \nll  be  fixed  in  • 
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symmetrical  position,  or  be  polled  over  to 
one  side,  or  advanced  or  receded.  Glonie 
spasm  of  the  same  muscles  is  observed  in 
varions  convulsive  disorders ;  and  slower 
movements  of  a  horizontal  character  consti- 
tute the  (finding  of  teeth  sometimes  indica- 
tive of  cerebral  disease. 

Trismus  may  either  be  one  symptom  of 
tetanus  {tee  Tbtakus),  or  it  may  occur  by 
itself,  and  then  it  either  arises  tnm  cold,  or 
is  of  redex  origin,  from  irritation  of  the  sen- 
sory portion  of  the  ner\'e  by  decayed  teeth, 
dentition,  or  disease  of  the  jawbone.  It  may 
be  due  to  the  presence  uf  a  foreign  body, 
poaaibly  of  very  small  size,  lodged  in  the 
cicatrix  of  a  wi<and  upon  the  fece,  or  even 
in  some  distant  part  of  the  body.  Irritation 
from  iroiinB  is  a  possible  cause.  It  is  still 
nuHW  commonly  hysterical. 

Treatment. — When  arising  from  cold,  the 
constant  corrent  should  be  applied  to  the 
contracted  muscles.  Any  source  of  irritation, 
whether  from  decayed  teeth,  or  otherwise, 
must  be  sought  for,  and,  if  possible,  removed 
or  remedied. 

The  removal  of  a  foreign  body  will  some- 
times bring  about  an  immediate  cure.  This 
failinf;,  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine, 
in  doses  of  gr.  1,  may  be  employed,  and 
bromide  of  potassium  given  internally  in 
doses  of  20  grains.  When  the  presence  of 
worms  is  suspected,  appropriate  treatment 
must  be  employed.  If  the  afFection  be  hys- 
terical, somewhat  powerful  foradio  currents, 
directed  to  the  mnscles  of  the  jaw,  will 
scarcely  ever  foil  to  open  the  mouth  and  care 
the  ailment.  Hysterical  trismus  cannot  be 
mistaken  for  dislocation  of  the  jaw,  if  it  be 
remembered  that  in  the  latter  accident  the 
jaw  is  fixed  with  the  month  partly  open. 

(6)  Paralyna. — Paralysis  of  the  masticatory 
mnscles  is  not  very  common,  but  may  be 
observed  sometimes  in  cases  of  bulbar  para-  | 
ly^  or  it  may  accompnny  anfesthesia  of  the 
&ce,  and  depend  upon  tumour,  abscess, 
aneurysm,  or  some  such  coarse  disease  en- 
croaching upon  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  within 
the  cranium.  To  test  the  state  of  the  muscles, 
die  patient  should  be  asked  to  move  his  jaw 
to  and  fro  laterally,  as  well  as  in  opening  | 
Ukd  shnttiiiK  the  mouth.  Any  irregularity 
of  movement  will  be  evident  to  the  eye,  and 
defective  strength  or  absence  of  contraction 
in  the  affected  musclns  may  be  felt  by  placing 
a  hand  on  each  cheek,  whilst  the  patient  per- 
forms movements  of  mastiontion.  When  the 
jaw  is  found  to  fail  in  being  carried  to  one 
side  in  a  munching  movement,  the  fault  of 
course  lies  with  the  pterygoid  muscles  of  the 
oppo*it«  side.  The  affection  is  more  often 
unilateral  than  bilateral.  Its  importance  is 
botmd  up  with  that  of  the  lemon  which  gives 
rise  to  it. 

As  in  peripheral  affections  of  the  sensory 
portion  of  Uie  nen'e,  especial  attention  should 
be  pfUd  to  the  causation,  and  if  this  probably 
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depends  upon  a  tumour,  ihe  possibility  of  its 
syphilitic  character  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  iodide  of  potassium  administered  in 
doses  of  from  10  to  20  grains,  or  more.  If 
these  measnrea  fail,  the  question  of  surgical 
operation  may  have  to  be  entertained.  Sea 
Neuraloia  ;  and  Tio-Douloureux. 

T.  Buzzard. 

FIIjABIA  {filumt  »  thread).— A  genus 
of  nematode  worms,  not  very  clearly  defined, 
but  Vhich  contains  a  variety  of  thread-like 
parasites  whose  body  is  of  uniform  thickness 
throughout,  and  at  least  fifty  times  longer 
than  it  is  broad.  Under  this  head  are  often 
included  several  human  parasites,  such  as 
the  Dracuneulut,  or  Quinea-worm  {Filaria 
nfedinen*i»),  and  the  lung  strongJs  {F.  bron^ 
ckieUia),  in  addition  to  a  variety  of  larval  or 
sexually  inunature  nematodes,  whose  genetic 
relations  are  only  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood, la  the  latter  category  may  be  {daced 
Bristowe  and  Bainey's  entozoon  {F.  tra- 
ehealu) ;  von  Nordmann's  eye-worm  (F. 
oeuU-humani  or  F.  lentit) ;  the  loa,  infiesting 
the  eyes  of  the  Angola  coast  and  Gaboon 
negroes  (F.  loa) ;  and,  lastly,  the  nematode 
heematozoon  (F.  aanguinis-hominis)  de- 
scribed by  the  late  Dr.  Timothy  Lewis.  It 
may  be  doubted  if  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
parasites  ought  to  be  included  in  the  genus 
Filaria,  as  understood  by  modem  helmin- 
thologists,  but,  practically,  it  is  still  found 
convenient  thus  to  speak  of  them.  The 
Dracunculus  will  be  found  described  under 
Entozoa  ;  whilst  the  microscopic  nematode 
infesting  the  blood  will  be  found  noticed 
tmder  the  articles  Chyluria,  and  FtUARiA 
Sanguinis  Houinis.         T.  S.  Cobbold. 

FIT.  ARIA  sAxrauiiris  HOMiias. 

This  name  was  applied  by  Lewis  to  the 
embryo  filaria  which  he  discovered  in  human 
blood  in  1872 ;  and  so  long  as  no  other  similar 
parasite  was  found  to  have  its  habitat  in 
the  circulation,  the  name  was  appropriate.- 
Beoently,  however,  the  writer  has  pointed 
out  that  the  blood  of  certain  Africans  is 
liable  to  be  infested  by  the  embryos  of  two 
additional  species  of  filaria;  it  therefore 
becomes  necessary  to  modify  Lewis's  original 
name.  Obser\'ation  has  shown  that  the 
filaria  of  Lewis  appears  in  the  blood  only  at 
night,  disappearing  from  it  during  the  day  : 
whereasjof  the  two  recently  discovered  species, 
one  of  them  appears  in  the  blood  during  the 
day  only,  disappearing  from  it  at  night; 
the  other,  in  those  individuals  in  which  it 
occiuB,  is  present  in  the  circulation  both 
during  the  day  and  during  the  night.  Taking 
these  facts  as  a  basis  for  nomenclature,  the 
writer  proposes  to  name  the  three  species — 

Filaria  sanguinis  hominis  dimna. 

Filaria  sanguinis  hominis  nootuma. 

Filaria  sanguinis  hominis  perstans. 

Method*  of  demonttratvng  filaria 
brj/o»  in  the  blood. — Blood  is  obtained  in 
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the  UBUsl  way  from  a  finger-tip ;  bat  in  look- 
ing for  filaris,  the  respective  habits  of  the 
different  species  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
Thus,  if  search  is  to  be  mode  for  filaria 
sangninis  hominis  diuma,  the  blood  ehoold 
be  drawn  between  the  hours  of  11  a.u. 
and  6  p.h.  ;  if  for  filaria  sanguinis  hotninis 
noetnma,  between  0  p.m.  and  6  a.k.  ;  if  for 
filaria  sangainis  hominis  peratana,  it  may  be 
drawn  at  any  hoar  of  the  day  or  night. 

To  study  the  moTsments  of  the  filazis, 
ordinary  preparations  of  freshly  drawn  blood 
must  be  used ;  but  to  warrant  a  positive 
opinion  as  to  the  absence  or  presence  of 
embryos  in  the  circulation,  and  for  purposes 
of  enumeration,  a  larger  quantity  of  blood 
than  can  be  dealt  with  rapidly  in  the  ordinary 
way  must  be  searched.  Tbe  foUowing  is  a  good 
plan.  Spread  about  half  a  drop  of  blood  on 
a  slide  in  a  uniform  layer  over  an  area  about 
1"  by  1",  and  allow  it  to  dry.  The  slide 
may  be  stained  and  examined  at  once,  or 
stored  away  till  such  time  as  may  suit  the 
observer's  convenience.  AH  that  is  necessary 
to  demonstrate  the  filarin  in  such  slides,  no 
matter  how  old  they  are,  is  to  immerse  them 
for  two  hours  in  a  hidf-per-oent.  solution  of 
eoain,  or  a  weak  solution  erf  fuehsin  (one 
drop  of  the  saturated  alcoholio  solution  in  an 
ounce  of  water),  then  wash  them  in  one  or 
two  waters,  and  mount  in  Farrant's  solution 
or  glycerine  jelly.  So  prepared,  the  filariEB 
and  white  blood-corpuscles  are  stained, 
whilst  the  colour  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles 
19  discharged.  To  demonstrate  the  sheath, 
shape,  and  structure  of  the  filarin,  make  a 
thin  film  of  blood  by  applying  a  clean  slide 
over  another  sUde  havmg  a  droplet  of  fresh 
fluid  blood  on  it ;  after  allowing  the  blood  to 
spread  out  between  the  slides,  rapidly  glide 
or  pull  them  apart ;  immediately  invert  the 
slidea  over  a  capsule  containing  a  few  drops 
ot  acetic  aeid  until  they  are  dzy ;  then  un. 
meno  them  in  a  half-per-cent.  solution  of 
eosin  for  two  minutes,  wash  thorongbly,  dry 
riowly,  and  mount  in  balsam.  So  prepared, 
the  filarise  and  leucocytes  show  peany-white, 
whilst  the  red  blood-cells  are  deeply,  and 
the  liquor  sanguinis  is  lightly,  stained  by 
the  eosin. 

No  matter  how  prepared,  the  slides  ought 
to  be  scrutinised  in  the  first  instance  with  a 
very  low  objective — an  inch  is  sufficient — - 
and  every  part  of  them  examined.  A  quick- 
traveUing  mechanical  stage  is  of  great  assist- 
ance in  this,  and  ensures  thoroughness. 
When  a  filaria  is  found  it  can  be  centred 
and  examined  with  a  quarter-inch  or  higher 
objective ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  Uiat, 
in  the  first  instanoe,  only  very  low  powers 
are  soitable  for  searching. 

The  three  species  of  embryo  filaris  san- 
gninia  hominis  closely  resemble  each  other. 
As  seen  in  recently  drawn  blood,  they  are 
long,  slender,  gracefiilly  formed,  transparent, 
oolonrless,  snake-shaped  organisms,  which 


for  hours  continue  in  a  state  of  great  activity, 
wriggUng  and  twisting  about  on  the  slide 
like  a  woimded  earth-worm,  or  an  eel  on  a 
hook.  After  a  time  movement  gradually 
slows  down;  but  by  a  little  management  in 
preventing  drying  of  the  slide,  the  parasites 
can  be  kept  ahve  for  five  or  six  days.  In 
none  of  them  can  saything  like  an  alimen- 
tary canal,  or  any  definite  internal  stmetucvb 
be  made  ont 

As  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the  points  of 
contrast  in  the  ttuee  s|>ecie8  are  as  foUovs: — 

1.  Filaria  $angmnit  hominu  diuma 
(fig.  51). — Tbe  free  luematozoal  embryo  of  a 
species  of  filaria,  the  mature  form  of  which 
is  still  unknown.  Excepting  that  it  enters 
the  circulation  during  the  day,  this  blood- 
worm resembles  very  closely  in  size,  form, 
and  habit  the  now  familiar  filaria  sanguinis 
hominis  noctuma  of  Lewis.  The  peculiarity 
in  periodicity  referred  to  is,  doubtless,  an 
adaptation  to  the  habits  of  its  unknown 
intermediary  host.  There  is  some  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  filaria  loa — a  para- 
site livmg  in  the  connective  tissues,  and 
sometimes  showing  itself  underneath  the  oon< 
jnnctiva  in  negroes — is  the  mature  form  of 
filaria  saniminis  hcxnims  diuma;  £ar  the  geo- 

Saphic^  distribution  of  both,  as  fiir  as  our 
Lowledge  of  this  extends,  is  the  same,  and 
the  undoubted  embryo  of  filaria  loa  resembles 
filaria  sanguinis  hominis  diuma  in  shape, 
and  poBsibljy  in  size;  and,  moreover, a  patient 
of  tne  wnter'a,  who  had  at  one  time  a 
filaria  loa  under  his  conjunctiva,  has  now 
the  filaria  sanguinis  hominis  diiuma  in 
abundance  in  his  blood.  The  parasite  seems 
to  be  confined  to  the  tropical  zone  of  Africa, 
more  especially  to  the  west  coast.  Future 
observation  is  likely  to  show  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  dis- 
tricts are  affected  with  these  worms,  and  it 
is  hkely  that  in  a  proportion  of  instances 
some  pathological  condition  may  be  traced 
to  them.  As  yet  our  infiirmation  on  these 
points  is  much  too  fragmentary  to  warrant 
even  speculation. 

%  Filana  sangiUnia  homini*  noctuma  (fig. 
52). — The  free  htemotozoal  embryo  of  filaria 
Bancrofli.  We  owe  the  first  notice  of  this 
parasite  to  Demarquay,  who,  in  1863,  found 
numerous  specimens  of  what,  considering  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  must  have  been 
filaria  sanguinis  hominis  noctuma,  in  the 
contents  of  a  iymphous  tumour  of  the  thigh.' 
Later,  in  1860,  Wucherer  in  Bahia,  and,  quite 
independently,  in  1870,  Lewis  in  Calcutta, 
found  the  same  parasite  in  chylous  urine. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  1872,  when  Lewis 
showed  that  the  n<»mal  habitat  of  this  em- 
bryo worm  was  tbe  human  blood,  that  the 
discovery  excited  much  intowst.  Since  tlut 
date  the  significance  of  this  parasite  as  a 
factor  in  tropical  pathology  has  gradually 
come  to  be  recognisM,  and  many  interesting 
1  0€U.  Mad.  1B68,  p.  666. 
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points  of  a  complicated  life-huttory  have  been 
worked  out. 

In  the  first  issue  of  this  Dictionary  Lewis 
described  the  filaria  san^nis  hominis  noc- 
tumft  as  follows :  '  Its  average  length  is 
(  =  0-84  mm.) ;  its  breadth  55^-"  ( =  0-007  mm.), 
or  about  equal  to  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood- 
corpuscle.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  transparent 
tubular  sac,  within  which  it  can  be  seen  to 
alternately  contract  and  elongate  itself.  This 
sac  is  extremely  delicate  and  translucent,  and 
may  someti  mee,  when  the  worm  has  shortened 


Fia.  59.  —  Fibufa  Mngnhiii 
lumidniB  noetnma  x  160. — 1.  Uea- 
wrea  ^  in.  by  in^  or  there- 
kboDts.  2.  Is  proTided  with  & 
Goaner  Bbeatb.  8.  Canchl  end 
tapen  gndaallTf or  about  one-flf & 
of  tbB  entire  length  of  the  animal, 
and  tenninateB  in  a  sharp,  or 
nearly  Bborp,  point.  4.  Cephalic 
end  ia  loanded  off,  and  haK  ob- 
■caxe  oral  movements  of  a  pont- 
ing  character.  S.  No  tongue-like 
organ  visible.  6.  Appears  in  tbe 
blood  at  night,  aiwppearmg 
daring  tbe  day.  7.  Has  a  wrig- 
^iog,  bat  no  locomotive,  move- 
ment. 8.  Many  specimens  hiive 
•  weU-marked  granalar-looking 
aggregation  aboat  the  '"■'^T"  oi 


this  was  early  reco^ised— ihat  these  blood- 
worms  are  only  the  immature  young  of 
parasites  which  must  exist  in  a  sexually 

mature  form  elsewhere  ia  the  tissues  of  the 
human  host,  and  in  intimate  relationship  with 
the  circulation.  Lewis  made  dilif^nt  search 
for  the  parental  form  soon  after  his  discovery 
of  the  embryo,  but  it  was  not  until  1877  that 
he  found  two  living  specimens — a  male  and 
a  female — in  the  diseased  tissues  of  a  ncevoid 
elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum.  Late  in  the 
previous  year  Bancroft,  in  Brisbane,  found 


itself  more  tnan  usual,  be  seen  oolb^aed  and 
folded  like  a  ribbon,  and  the  next  moment 
be  instantaneously  straightened  again,  by  the 
extension  of  the  filaria  to  its  ordinary  length. 
After  death  the  worm  may  occupy  either  the 
entire  length  of  tbe  tubular  sac,  or  be  so 
contracted  as  to  leave  the  tube  empty  at  one 
or  both  endti,  as  may  be  observed  in  the 
woodcut  {fig.  54).' 

As  no  siprn  of  growth  or  of  reproductive 
organs  is  distinguishable  in  this  the  hsma- 
lozoal  stage  of  the  parasite,  it  is  evident — and 


Fio.  B8.  —  Filaria  ■angainis 
hominis  penitans  x  180. — 1.  Mea- 
snres  j\j  in.  by  in  ,  or  there- 
abouts. 2.  Has  no  sheath.  8.  Cau- 
dal end  tapen  more  gradaally  foL* 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  length  of 
the  animal,  and  is  abruptly  trun- 
cated where  it  has  tapered  to 
about  one-third  of  the  diameter 
of  the  thickest  [vart  of  the  body. 
4.  Cephalic  end  is  either  conical 
or  truncated,  passing  from  one 
form  to  the  other  rapidly  by  a 
peculiar  jerking,  extruding  and 
retracting,  movement.  S.  From 
time  to  time,  a  minnte  tongue- 
like  organ  is  rapidly  protruded 
and  withdrawn  at  the  extremity 
of  the  c«p1ialic  end.  6.  Observes 
no  periodicity.  7.  Has  a  loco- 
motive as  well  as  a  wrif^lii^ 
movement.  8.  No  grannlw  ap- 
pearance. 

several  mature  females  in  a  '  l;^'mphatie  ab- 
scess '  of  the  arm,  and  also  in  '  an  encysted 
hydrocele  of  the  cord.'  The  latter  were  care- 
fully examined  by  Cobbold,  and  the  parasite 
was  named  by  him  filaria  Bancrofti.  Since 
that  time  the  mature  filaria  Bancrofli  has 
been  found  in  India,  China,  and  Brazil.  It 
is  a  long,  thread-like  worm,  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  horse  hair,  of  a  white  colo'.ir  and 
firm  consistence,  and  exhibits  considerable 
activity,  and  a  remarkable  tendency  to  coiL 
Cobbold   described  the  female  as  follows: 


Pro.  51.  —  maria  •angnini* 
homini^  dinrna  «  180  (this  flg.  and 
figs.  fiS  and  58  from  micro-photo- 
graphs b^  C.Detmold). —  1.  Mea- 
snzes  1^  m.  by  in.,  or  Ihere- 
aboots.  9.  IspRmaedwitfaavery 
delicate  sheath.  8.  Candal  end  ta- 
pers gradaally  for  about  one-fifth 
of  the  entire  length  of  the  animal, 
and  terminates  in  a  sharp,  or 
nearly  sharp,  point.  4.  Cephalic 
end  is  rounded  off,  and  hM  dis- 
tinct oral  movements  of  a  pout- 
ing character.  6.  No  tongne-like 
organ  visible.  6.  Appears  in  the 
blood  daring  the  day,  disappear- 
ing during  the  night.  7.  Has  a 
wriggling,  but  no  locomotive, 
movement.  8.  A  few  specimens 
have  a  faintly  marked  granular- 
ktokiug  aggregation  oboni  the 
middle  of  the  body,  but  in  none 
is  it  very  well  maned. 
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^Body  citpillaiy,  smooth,  uniform  in  thiok- 
neu.  Head  wiUi  a  simple  ciretilar  month, 
destitute  of  papillie  (fig.  65),   Neck  narrow, 


Fio.  64.— Pilaria 
sangninU  bominii 
noctnma.  x  800. 
(Traced  from  a  mi- 
cio-photograph.) 


Fia.  65. — Anterior 
end  of  matnrs  filaria 
Mngoinuhominu  noc- 
tama. — Matnre  form. 
X  100  diametera. 


about  one- third  of  the  width  of  the  body. 
Tail  of  female  simple,  bluntly  pointed;  re- 
productive outlet  close  to  the  head;  onus 


Fio.  56. — A  portion  of  the  matare 
fllaria  BaiijtuiiiiB  hominis  nojtarna, 
allowing  uterine  tubules  filled  with  ova 
in  various  Htagee  of  development ;  also 
the  intestinal  tube,    x  100  diameters. 

Immediately  above  the  tip  of  the  tail.  Length 
of  largest  females  8|  in.,  breadth  j^".'  In 
the  female  the  uterine  tubes  are  packed  with 
ova  in  all  stages  of  development  (figs.  56  nnd 


57).   Lewis  gives  the  measarement  of  these, 
in  which  the  embryos  are  distinctly  visible, 
B^"  firesh  specimen  of  the 

filana  ezammed  by  the  writer  the  largest 
ova  gave  slightly  greater  measurements,  and 


Vto.  ST. — Ova  and  ambrjtM  of  fllaria  aangninia 
hominis  noctama.    x  800  diameters. 

he  saw  that  towards  the  vaginal  end  of  the 
uterine  horns  the  embryoB  lay  outstretched, 
and  that  in  the  vagina  they  had  very  much 
Uie  appearance  they  have  in  the  blood, 
proving  that  under  normal  circumstances  the 
parasite  is  viviparous.  Lewis  gives  the 
breadth  of  the  fragment  of  a  male  he  exam- 
ined as  lin". 

It  is  now  known  that  the  parent  worms 
live  together  in  the  lymphntics ;  that  the 
embryo  while  in  utero,  by  dint  of  vigorous 
movements,  stretches  its  ehnrional  envelope 
to  form  the  long  tubular  sheath  in  which  it 
lies  extended,  as  we  see  it  in  the  blood  and 
lymph,  and  that,  after  this  stretching  of  the 
chorion  is  complete,  the  embryo  is  bom 
into  the  lymph-stream,  which  carries  it 
through  the  glands,  along  the  thoracic  duct, 
and  thus  into  the  blood.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  of  health  and  habit  the  htema- 
tozoon  cannot  be  found  in  the  blood  during 
the  day,  but  at  evening  it  appears  th<>re.  At 
first  only  a  very  few  can  be  found ;  as  night 
advances  their  numbers  gradually  increase; 
about  midnight  they  attain  their  maximum — 
in  some  cases  oa  many  as  200  may  be  found 
in  a  single  drop — after  this  they  gradually 
diminish  up  to  about  8  or  0  am.,  when  they 
disappear  for  the  day.  An  attack  of  fever 
may  disturb  tliis  periodicity,  and  Dr.  Stephen 
Mackenzie '  has  shown — and  his  ol>servations 
have  been  abundantly  confirmed— that  by 
causing  the  subject  of  filaria  infection  to 
sleup  during  the  day  and  keep  awake  during 
the  night,  the  habit  of  the  embryo  parasite 
in  his  blood  is  correspondingly  changed:  it 
then  appears,  contrary  to  its  normal  habit, 
in  the  blood  during  the  day,  and  disappear* 
from  it  at  night.    Sec  Neqbo  Lethargy. 

This  singular  periodicity  is,  apparently,  an 
adaptation  to  the  nocturnal  habits  of  the 
female  of  a  particular  species  of  mosquito, 
which  imbibes  with  the  blood  the  young 
filaria,  and  acts  as  its  intermediary  host. 

■  Traju.  Path.  Soe.  1882,  voL  xxxiiL 
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TksnafDiTed  to  the  stoDUwh  of  the  mosqoito, 
the  filaria  6rBt  casts  its  chorional  envelope, 
and  then  bores  its  way  into  the  thorax  and  | 
thoracic  muscleB  of  the  insect    Here  it  i 
undergoes   a  remarkable  metamorofaoBis, 
eventuating  in  its  becoming  possessed  of  an  | 
alimentary  canal,  a  circumcaudal  circle  of , 
papillK,  and  greatly  increased  size,  power,  i 
and   activity.    This  metamorphosis  takes 
about  six  days  to  complete.    At  the  end  of 
this  time  the  mosquito  dies,  after  depositing 
her  e^gs  on  the  surface  of  the  water  to  which 
she  resorts  for  this  purpose.    It  is  presumed 
that  the  filaria  then  escapes  from  the  body 
of  the  insect  to  the  water,  into  which  the 
latter  has  probably  bUen.    Through  this 
medium,  it  is  believed,  it  gains  access  to  the 
hmnaa  body,  being  swallowed  in  drinking- 
water.* 

OEoaaAPmcAi.  Distribution. — The  filaria 
sanguinis  hominis  noetnma  has  been  found 
in  most  tropical  and  subtropical  countries  in 
which  it  has  been  properly  looked  for.  Its 
exact  geographical  distribution  as  an  endemic 
parasite  is  doubtless  in  keeping  with  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  particular 
species  of  mosquito  subserving  its  interests 
as  intermediary  host ;  but,  as  the  tilaria  may 
live  for  many  years  in  the  tt^R'ies  of  its 
human  host,  it  is  frequently  brought  by 
travellers  from  tropical  and  other  countries 
to  colder  latitudes ;  and  there  is  at  least  one 
well-authenticated  instance  in  which  it  was 
found  in  a  patient  who  had  never  quitted 
Snglandt 

Patholooical  Relations.— Chyluria,  tue. 
void  elephantiasis  or  l^Tnph-scrotum,  chylous 
dropqr  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  (variously 
termed  chylocele,  l>-mphocele,  galactocele), 
veuicose  and  indurated  inguinal  glands,  chy* 
Ions  ascites,  reciirrin^  orchitis,  certain  kinds 
of  abscess  occurring  m  the  limbs — especially 
in  the  thighs  and  groins,  lymphangitis,  and 
lymphatic  fever,  are  almost  invariably  ac- 
companied or  preceded  by  the  presence  of 
the  filaria  in  the  blood  or  in  the  lymph,  or  in 
both.  The  association  is  so  constant  and  so 
intimate,  that  in  OU  cases  out  of  100  these 
diseases  may  be  confidently  attributed  to 
the  filaria,  at  all  events  when  they  are  of 
tropical  origin. 

Tropical  elephantiasis  arabum  is  also  attri- 
buted to  the  filaria,  although  the  parasite  is 
by  no  means  always  found  in  the  fiilly  de- 
veloped cases.  Theoretically,  all  elephantoid 
diseases  are  |)roduoed  by  some  mechanical 
or  other  physical  influence  operating  by  ob- 
stracttng  or  irritating  the  l^'mphatic  vessels. 
In  tropical  elephantiasis  it  is  maintained 
that  this  influence  is  the  filaria  nocturna ; 
and  on  the  following  grounds.  Cases  are  on 
record  of  lymph-scrotum — a  disease  certainly 

1  For  ft  detailed  description  of  the  metamorphosia 
of  the  filaria  in  the  mofiqaito,  see  Trant.  LinMan 
Soc.  of  London,  voL  iL  part  10 ;  !lnd  aer. '  Zoology,' 
April  18B4. 


attributable  to  tiie  filaria^passing  into  true 
elephantiasis  arabum;  many  cases  of  tmo 
elephantiasis  arabum  scroti  have  a  history  of 
antecedent  lymph-scrotum ;  l>-mph-scrotmn 
has  supervened  m  flaps  left  after  removal  of 
an  elephantiasis  scroti  by  operation;  elephan- 
tiasis of  the  leg  has  followed  on  the  removal 
of  a  lymjih-scrotum ;  lymph-scrotum  and 
elephantiasis  of  the  leg  sometimes  co-exist  in 
the  same  individual ;  a  case  is  on  record  of 
lymphorrhagia  in  an  elephantoid  leg  co- 
existing with  varicose  inguinal  glands  and 
filariee,  and  in  which  chyluria  subsequently 
developed;  an  instance  is  recorded  in  which 
a  son  developed^  a  lymph- scrotum,  and  the 
mother — living  in  the  same  house — an  ele- 
phantiasis of  the  leg ;  where  elephantiasis  is 
endemic,  there  too  chyluria  and  lymph- 
scrotum  are  found.  It  is  unreasonahle  to 
suppose  that  the  combinations  and  concur- 
rences mentioned  were,  in  every  instance, 
simply  coincidences ;  much  more  likely  the 
same  cause  produeod  them  all.  This  being 
proved  to  be  the  filaria  in  chyluria,  lymph- 
scrotum,  and  varicose  inguinal  glands,  it 
foUows  that  it  must  be  the  filaria  also  that 
produces  true  tropical  elephantiasis  arabum. 
Furthermore,  ae  far  as  known,  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  elephantiasis  is  co- 
extensive with  that  of  the  filaria. 

Because  the  filaria  is  not  always  found  in 
elephantiasis,  it  has  been  maintained  by  some 
that  this  parasite  cannot  be  the  cause  of  this 
disease.  The  fact  is,  the  iilaria  is  mortal  and 
may  die  before  its  host ;  nevertheless,  the  ill 
it  has  wrought  may  not  disappear  at  its  death. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  in  chyluria  and 
in  honph-scrotum  no  filarife  can  be  found 
in  the  blood,  urine,  or  Iv-mph,  altliough  at 
one  period  they  must  have  been  present ; 
sometimes  it  can  be  found  in  the  lymph  only, 
and  not  in  the  blood ;  and  instances  are  on 
record  in  which  the  parasite  disappeared  &om 
the  blood  and  lymphous  discharges  whilst  the 
cases  were  under  observation,  yet  the  charac- 
teristic morbid  discharges  persisted.  In 
pathology,  as  in  other  things,  a  transient 
mfluence  may  produce  a  permanent  lesion. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 
reason  of  the  very  frequent  absence  of  the 
embryos  of  the  filaria  from  the  blood  in 
developed  elephantiasis  is  not  known,  and 
further  observations  bearing  on  this  point 
are  much  wanted. 

From  the  fact  that  in  many  countries 
where  the  filaria  is  endemic  quite  10  per 
cent,  of  the  adult  population  harbour  it,  yet 
only  a  small  proportion  have  any  of  the 
diseases  enumerated,  it  is  evident  that  the 
parasite  does  not  necessarily  give  rise  to 
disease.  It  would  appear  that  bo  long  as 
the  parasite  is  healthy  and  normally  situated 
it  ie  innocuous.  Should  it  die,  it  may  act  as 
a  foreign  body  and  cause  abscess ;  the  dead 
filaria  has  actually  been  found  in  lymphatic 
abscesses.  But  the  precise  way  in  which  the 
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parasite  usuEtlly  brings  about  pathological 
obstruction  of  the  lymphatics  is,  as  ^'et,  to 
some  extent  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Of  two 
ways  in  which  it  so  acts  there  is  good  evi- 
dence. (1)  The  parent  worm  may  oause 
lymphatic  stasis  by  operating  at  a  point  high 
np  Uie  thoracic  duct,  either  itself  plugging 
that  vessel)  or  giving  rise  to  inflammatory 
thickening  in  or  around  its  walls,  ending  in 
stricture.  (2)  As  mentioned,  there  are  in- 
stances on  record  in  which,  though  the  filaria 
was  present  in  the  chylous  urine,  or  in  the 
lymph  drawn  from  a  lympb-scrotnm,  or  from 
varicose  inguinal  glands — yet,  after  the  most 
careful  and  prolonged  search,  it  coold  not  be 
discovered  in  the  blood.  It  is  evident  that 
in  these  cases  there  must  have  been  com- 
plete obstruction  of  a  lymphatic  area,  other- 
wise the  filaria  embryos  must  have  appeared 
in  the  blood,  as  in  ordinary  examples  of 
filarial  infection.  The  obstruction  could  not 
possibly  have  been  in  the  thoracic  duct,  for, 
if  complete  in  this  situation,  it  must  have 
speedily  brought  about  the  death  of  the 
|)atient.  It  is  safe,  therefore,  to  infar  that 
it  must  have  been  somewhere  on  the  distal 
dde  of  the  receptaculum  chyh.  In  two  such 
oases  the  ova  of  the  parasite  have  been 
found  in  the  lymph ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
in  this  circumstance  we  have  the  explana- 
tion of  the  site  and  character  of  the  Ij^ph- 
atic  obstruction  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases.  Normally,  the  parasite  is  viviparous, 
and  the  long,  slender,  active  embryo  has 
no  difiiculty  in  finding  its  way  along  the 
lymphatics  and  through  the  glands  into  the 
ciroulatiou.  But  should  the  embryo  be  bom 
preniatiirely,  as  in  the  two  cases  referred  to, 
before  the  cborional  envelope  has  undergone 
the  stretching  process  already  described — 
that  is,  should  ova  (seven  or  eight  times 
the  diameter  of  the  outstretched  young) 
be  prematurely  launched  into  the  lymph- 
stream,  they  act  as  emboli,  and,  being  very 
numerous,  effectually  plug  the  glands  con- 
nected, directly  or  by  anastomosis,  with  the 
lymphatic  vessel  in  which  the  aborting  parent 
lies.  The  location  of  the  worm ;  the  degree 
of  obstruction,  whether  caused  by  embolism, 
pressure,  or  stricture ;  pressure  by  enlarged 
glands  interfering  with  the  compensating 
draint^e  of  the  affected  areas  by  the  veins ; 
traumatic  irritation  of  the  congested  lymph- 
atic area ;  the  position  of  the  part  involved 
OS  regards  dependence  or  elevation,  a  most 
important  factor  in  elephantiasis ;  the  health 
of  the  patient;  and  other  circumstances, 
easily  understood,  will  determine  the  site 
and  exact  character  of  the  resolting  disease. 

Treatment.— (a)  Curative. — No  means  of 
killing  the  filaria  have  been  discovered.  The 
indications  for  treatment,  when  disease  has 
developed,  are  supplied  by  the  pathology. 
Hest,  elevation  of  the  affected  parts,  elastic 
bandaging,  and  other  means  to  facilitate  the 
flow  of  lymph  through  the  damaged  lymph- 


I  atics,  are  of  great  benefit.  See  Chilubu* 
and  Elbphaxtiasis  Ababum. 

(6)  Preventive. — The  fact  that  the  mosquito 
acts  as  intermediary  host  indicates  the  direc- 
tion that  preventive  measures  should  take. 
Drinking-water,  in  districts  where  the  filaria 
I  is  endemic,  ought  to  be  boiled  and  filtered; 
J  wells,  cisterns,  and  receptacles  for  drinking- 
1  water  ought  to  be  covered  with  fine  wire- 
'  gauze,  to  prevent  the  access  of  the  mosquito ; 
and  persons  known  to  harbour  the  parasite 
ought  to  sleep  under  properly  constructed 
I  mosquito-curtains.   By  any  or  all  of  these 
<  means  this  parasite,  in  the  course  of  a  single 
generation,  could  be  exterminated,  and  the 
diseases  it  produces  mode  things  of  the  post. 

8.  Filaita- sanguinis  hominit  pergtans  (fig. 
63). — The   free   haematozoal  embryo  of  a 
species  of  nematode,  the  mature  form  of 
which  is  unknown.    Hitherto  this  hsmato- 
zoon  has  been  found  only  in  the  blood  of 
negroes  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and 
it  is  probable  that  as  an  endemic  cause  it  is 
restricted  to  this  part  of  the  world.   Twice  it 
.  haa  been  found  in  company  with  the  filaria 
j  sanguinis  hominis  diuma;  in  several  other 
'  cases  it  was  not  so  associated.  We  may 
therefore  infer  that  the  association  of  filaria 
perstans  and  filaria  diuma  in  the  two  in- 
stances referred  to  was  merely  accidentaL 

Attention  to  the  points  of  contrast  between 
filaria  perstans  and  the  other  blood-worms, 
08  set  forth  in  the  table  in  page  697,  will  lead 
I  to  its  recognition.  In  addition  to  what  has 
been  stated  in  thin  table,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  body  of  tuis  parasite  is  possessed  in 
a  high  degree  of  powers  of  elongation  and 
contraction,  and  that  the  measurements  given 
in  the  table  referred  to  are  those  of  die  animal 
when  it  is  dead  or  moribund.  When  travel- 
ling actively  among  the  Uood-eorpuscles  it 
sometimes  so  extends  itself  as  to  appear  a 
mere  thread,  the  elongation  concurring  with 
a  corresponding  attenuation ;  at  other  times, 
and  when  not  acti\-ely  travelling,  it  assumes 
the  proportions  giyeu.  A  very  striking  habit 
which  it  has  is  that  of  coiling  itself  up  like  a 
rope,  and  remaining  motionless  in  thisattitude 
for  a  few  seconds  oefore  resuming  its  usual 
movements.  Another  peculiarity  worth  men- 
'  tioning  is  the  result,  apparently,  of  the  loco- 
motive habits  of  this  parasite:  not  infre- 
;  quently  it  is  seen  fixed  to  one  spot  on  the 
slide,  vainly  endeavouring  to  break  away, 
and  constricted  by  a  dehcate  rope  of  fibrin. 
It  would  seem  that  in  moving  about  the 
slide  it  DUflhea  the  strings  of  fibrin  in  front 
of  it,  and  times  becomes  entangled  in  arope 
of  them. 

The  filaria  sanguinis  hominis  perstans  is 
probably  very  common  in  the  endemic  region ; 
for,  of  ten  negroes  from  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  whose  blood  was  searched,  it  was  fonnd 

in  five. 

That  in  certain  cases  it  gives  rise  to  patho- 
logical conditions  is  probable;  but  of  what 
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these  are  ve  an  as  yet  ignorant.  In  one  case 
the  parasite  vaa  associated  with  the  peculiar 
dise&se  called  Nefpro  Lethargy  or  the  Sleeping 
Sickness  of  the  Congo ;  in  another  with  in- 
sanity; but  in  the  other  three  instances  in 
which  it  was  found  there  was  no  concomitant 
disease.  There  may  be  some  grounds  for 
associating  it  with  a  pecohar  African  disease 
called  Craw-craw,  a  kind  of  itch,  apparently 
induced  by  a  filuria-like  parasite,  and  not  the 
aeams  seabiei ;  as  yet  this  sapposition  is  little 
more  than  hypothetical. 

The  presence  of  a  beaki  the  absence  of  a 
sheath,  the  marked  locomotor  habite,  the 
extmsibility  and  pliancy  of  its  body,  and 
also  the  non-obser\'ance  of  any  periodicity  in 
its  entrances  and  exits  from  the  circulation, 
so^i^est  that  the  embryo  filaria  sanguinis 
hominis  perstans  gains  its  freedom  and  enters 
its  particular  intermediary  host  by  dint  of 
its  own  efibrts,  and  that  it  is  not,  as  is  the 
case  with  filaria  sanguinis  hominis  nootuma, 
and  probably  dioma,  dependent  on  the  good 
offices  of  some  species  of  mosquito  or  other 
bloodsucker.  Pateick  Manson. 

FISSUBE  (findo,  I  cleave).— A  narrow 
and  superficial  crack  or  solution  of  continuity, 
observed  on  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes, 
and  especi&lly  near  the  line  of  junction  of 
these  structures,  as  on  the  lips  and  within  the 
anus.   See  Anus,  Diseases  of;  and  Chaps. 

TISTTTLA  iJUtula,  a  pipe)  —A  narrow 
track  or  canal  leading  from  a  free  surface, 
and  extending  more  or  less  deeply  to  some 
seat  of  local  irritation  *,  or  it  may  be  consti- 
tuting an  abnormal  communication  between 
two  or  more  cavities,  as  in  the  case  of 
veaieo-vagtnal  or  recto-vaginal  flstulk  See 
Abscess. 

FISTUIiA.  IN  ANO.—See  Bectum, 
Diseases  of. 

FIT. — A  popular  synonym  for  a  sudden 
seizure  characterised  by  loss  or  disturbance 
of  consciousness  frvm  any  cause,  with  or 
without  convulsions  (see  Convulsions  ;  Eft- 
lbfst;  Htstebu;  and  Stncope).  The  term 
is  also  ap^ed  to  a  sadden  or  acute  seizure 
of  certain  diseases,  such  as  gout,  asthma, 
and  ague. 

FLATUXBM'CE  (Jlatus,  a  puff  of  wind). 
Stnon.  :  Pr.  Flatulence;  Qer.  Flatulenz. 

Definition. — The  undue  generation  of 
gases  in  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

^noLooY. — The  principal  cause  of  flatu- 
lenoe  is  fermentation  or  decomposition  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels — a  con- 
ditiim  usually  induced  by  embarrassment  of 
function.  Henee  it  is  a  common  symptom 
in  dyspepsia — especially  the  atonic  forms 
as  met  with  in  the  debilitated  and  the  aged, 
constipation,  gastritis,  enteritis,  hepatic  dis> 
orders,  and  mtestinsl  obstruction.  When 
Oaim  is  generated  too  rapidly  to  be  accounted 


for  by  fermentation,  as  in  hysteria,  hypo* 
chondriasis,  and  other  forms  of  nervous  de> 
bility,  it  has  been  ascribed  to  secretion  of 
gases  from  the  mucous  membrane. 

Symptoms.— The  clinical  phenomena  v&ry 
as  flatus  is  retained  or  discharged ;  and  wiui 
the  seat  of  its  formation,  whether  chiefly  in 
tlie  stomach  or  intestines.  In  the  former  the 
concomitant  symptoms  are  those  of  dyspep- 
sia ;  in  the  latter  there  is  usually  constipation. 
As  a  role,  however,  flatulence  pervades  at  the 
same  time  more  or  less  all  the  hollow  viscera, 
and  indicates  totpcff  of  the  digestive  cn^jfaiiB. 
It  is  apt  to  lead  to  these  Aether  eviXs:— 
(a)  Pain  from  distension  or  from  irregular 
and  forcible  contractions  of  the  walls — hence 
gastrodynia  and  eolio  are  apt  to  arise ; 
(bj  arrett  of  the  normal  movements  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  and  consequent 
accumulation  within  them  of  fermentable 
matters,  with  further  generation  of  gases, 
leadmg  to  paralytic  distension  :  hence  dilata> 
tion  of  the  stomach  and  colon,  tympanites 
or  meteorism,  and  aggravation  of  pre-existing 
dyspepsia  or  constipation  may  ensue ;  and 
(e)pnMaufre  on  adjacent  organs,  such  as  the 
heut  and  lungs,  inducing  palpitation  and 
irre^ar  action  of  the  heart,  precordial 
anxiety,  faintness,  vertigo,  dyspncao,  or  even 
asphyxia. 

In  tympanites  there  is  a  rapid  generation 
of  flatus,  which  overpowers  the  contractility 
of  the  hollow  viscera;  and  the  abdomen  is 
round,  tense,  and  tympanitic.    See  Tyhpa- 

NITES. 

Treatment. — (a)  Imprisoned  flatus  should 
be  dislodged  by  iriction  of  the  abdomen  with 
stimulating  liniments,  and  gentle  kneading 
of  the  most  distended  parts ;  large  draughts 
of  hot  water;  spirit  snd  hot  water;  ammonia, 
ether,  or  spirit  of  chloroform ;  aromatic  stimu- 
lants— ginger,  capsicum,  cloves,  mint,  anise, 
cajupat,  camphor,  or  cascariUa.  When  flata- 
lence  is  chiefly  mtestinal,  enemata  containing 
laudanum  with  asafiistida,  turpentine,  or  rue ; 
and  the  compound  asofoetida  pill  with  extract 
of  nux  vomica,  and  an  aperient,  are  the  most 
useful  measures. 

(b)  The  generation  of  flatus  should  be 
arrested.  Fermentation  may  be  checked  by 
sulphite  or  sulpho-carbolate  of  sodium,  sul< 
phuroiis  acid,  carbolic  acid,  creasote,  terebene, 
salol,  or  charcoal — from  the  poplar  or  vege- 
table ivory,  immediately  after  food  ;  and  by 
correcting  and  toning  the  digestive  organs. 
Bepeated  fractional  doses  of  calomel  will 
also  frequently  arrest  fermentative  flatulence. 
Food  liVely  to  ferment  or  lodge,  such  as 
starch,  sugar,  fruits  or  Kreon  vegetables;  and 
warm  Uquids — especially  tea  and  soups — 
should  be  avoided;  the  meals  should  be  well 
masticated  and  Solid  throughout,  and  hquida 
should  only  be  taken  sparingly  at  the  close  or 
an  hour  after.  In  some  cases,  however, 
flatulence  is  connected  with  an  insufficient 
supply  of  fluids,  and  should  be  met  by 
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iiuawasing  it;  then  aleo  ft  tnmblerful  of  hot 
water  nif^t  and  morning  and  an  honr  before 
each  meal,  which  shonld  conmat  of  solids, 
may  prove  useful.  Alkalis — carbonate  of 
magnesinm  and  bicarbonate  of  sodium— and 
bitters,  especially  Btryefanine,  are  often  useful 
in  the  flatulence  of  hysteria,  hypocfaondri- 
asis,  of  the  very  nervous  and  the  aged ;  but 
perhaps  the  best  results  follow  alkalis  with 
nux  vomica  and  bismuth  an  hoiu-  before,  and 
hydrochloric  acid  alone  or  with  some  reliable 
preparation  of  pepsin  after  food.  It  is  also 
essential  to  see  tlut  the  action  of  the  liver  is 
healthy.  Oeorob  Oliveb. 

FLEXION  {fiecto,  I  bend).— A  bending. 
This  term  is  applied  either  to  the  act  of  more 
or  less  forcible  flexion,  as  in  some  methods 
of  treatment,  for  example  in  the  cure  of 
aneurysm  or  the  reduction  of  dislocations ; 
or  to  the  condition  in  which  parts  are  bent, 
as  the  result  of  disease  or  of  disorder,  as 
when  the  limbe  or  certain  internal  organs  are 
bent  upon  themselves.  See  Wohb,  Diseases 
of. 

FLnrSBEBG,  in  Silesia.— Chalybeate 
waters.   See  Mineral  Watebb. 

FLOODIWO-.— A  popular  term  for  ex- 
cessive discharge  of  blood  from  the  womb. 
See  Menstruation,  Disorders  of;  and  Fbeo- 
HAKCY,  Disorders  of. 

FLTTCTUATIOW  {fiitcim,  a  wave).— A 
physical  sign  consisting  m  a  wave-like  or  un- 
dulating sensation.  It  is  elicited  by  a  peculiar 
mode  of  palpation  with  the  one  bond,  while 
percussion  is  made  witli  the  fingers  of  the 
other  ;  and  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  fluid 
,in  a  natural  cavity,  such  as  the  peritoneum, 
or  in  an  abnormal  closed  space  such  as  a  cyst 
(tee  Physical  Examination).  The  term '  fluc- 
tuation '  as  used  by  the  surgeon  has  a  some- 
what different  signiflcation,  being  applied  to 
the  sensation  of  the  presence  of  n  fluid  which 
may  be  felt  when  alternate  pressure  with  the 
fingers  is  made,  as  over  the  seat  of  an  abscess. 
See  Abscess. 

FLUKE.— See  Entozoa. 

PLTTOR"!       .a  -  3- 

FLUX  /■ — 
charge  from  a  mucous  surface,  through  any  of 
the  naturnl  passages,  of  serum,  blood,  mucus, 
pus,  or  the  various  secretions.  As  illustra- 
tions of  fluxes  may  be  mentioned  salivation, 
bronchorrhiea,  biliary  flux,  diarrhoea,  dys- 
entery or  bloody  flux,  cholera,  and  leucorrhcea 
or  white  flux  (JIttor  albua). 

FCETTJS,   Diseases  of  the.  — Two 

olasBcs  of  abnormal  conditions  are  seen  in 
the  foetus,  namely :  ThoEe  which  depend 
upon  some  interference  with  the  process  of 
development,  such  as  malformations  and 
monstrosities;  and  those  which  are  the  result 


FCETUS,  DISEASES  OF  THE 

of  disease.   This  article  treats  of  the  latter 

only. 

1.  AmputaUon. — ^Amputation,  partial  or 
complete,  of  foetal  limbs  may  take  place, 

firom  constriction  of  the  limb  by  a  band  of 
the  amnion.  An  attempt  at  reproduction 
of  the  lost  limb  is  sometimes  seen,  in  the 
shape  of  rudimentary  fingers  and  toes,  pro- 
jecting from  the  stump.  That  such  a  stump 
is  the  result  of  amputation  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  part  cut  off  has  been  found  in 
uiero. 

2.  Spontaiieout  fracturea  and  ditlocationa. 
Fractures  and  dislocations  occur  tn  utero, 
the  latter  being  the  more  rare.  They  are 
due  to  some  condition  of  the  bones  and 
ligaments  respectively,  leading  to  undue 
fragihty  of  those  structures;  for  they  are 
always  multiple,  and  are  not  accompanied 
with  bruising  of  the  adjacent  soft  parts. 

5.  Tumours. — New-growlhs  are  met  with 
in  the  foetus— cysts  of  various  kinds,  fibroma, 
hpoma,  &o.  That  moat  special  to  the  fcetus 
is  a  tumour  situated  over  the  coccyx,  which 
may  be  as  large  as  a  fuetal  head.  Such 
tumours  are  spheroidal  or  ovotdal  in  shape, 
elastic  in  consistence,  and  present  rounded 
inequalities  on  the  surface.  On  section  they 
arc  found  to  consist  of  strong  fibrous  trabe- 
culte,  in  the  meshes  of  which  are  numerous 
small  cysts  Uned  with  epitheUiun.  It  is 
thought  by  many  that  they  originate  in 
iiuschka's  gland.   Another  speoisl  kind  of 

■  tumour  is  that  known  as  tkfoeialinelunon — 
a  swelling  usually  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk,  and  contaming  some  part  of  another 
foetus,  more  or  less  imperfectly  developed. 

4.  Inflammation  of  $erotu  memhraneM. 
This  form  of  disease  may  occur  in  the  foetus, 
such  as  pleurisy  and  peritonitis.  The  morbid 
anatomy  of  these  changes  does  not  difi'er  fi^m 
that  in  the  adult.  Peritonitis  is  often  found 
associated  with  syphilis;  and  it  appears  to  be 
almost  always  fatal  to  the  fnetus. 

6.  Vitceral  inflamm^liona. — Inflammation 
of  the  lungs  has  been  met  with,  in  the  form 
of  grey  or  white  lobular  hepatisation.  It  is 
most  frequent  in  syphilis.  Knteritis  has  also 
been  described.  Certain  malformations  of 
the  heart  which  are  met  with  can  be  ex- 
plained by  euppcHiing  the  occurrence  of  endo- 
carditis during  frBtal  life;  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  the  fcetus  is  Rubject  to  rheomatism. 

6.  Specific  fever*. — The  morbid  changes 
of  enteric  fever  have  been  found  in  the  fcetus. 
In  pregnant  women  sufiering  from  inter- 
mittent fever,  paroxysms  of  convulsive  move- 
ments of  the  child  have  been  felt  to  occur  as 
regularly  as  the  attacks  of  sgue  in  the  mother ; 
and  the  child  when  bom  has  been  found  to 
have  a  large  spleen.  Cliildren  have  also  been 
born  with  skin-eruptions  thought  to  resemble 
those  of  meaelea,  scarlatina,  and  nmcUl-pox, 
The  facts  as  to  the  last-named  disease  aro 
I  the  most  niuneroua  and  probable.  The 
,  eruption  of  variola  in  the  fixtus  differs  some- 
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what  from  that  seen  after  birth,  beoanae,  the 
skin  of  ihe  ketm  being  bathed  with  fluid,  no 
crusts  form,  and  the  pusttUeB  run  a  conrBe 
like  those  on  mucous  membranes. 

7.  Dueasea  the  akin. — The  fcetus  is 
•abject  to  skin-diseases.  Pustules  of  ecthyma; 
patches  of  erythematous  redness ;  ulceration 
of  the  skin,  and  syphilitic  eruptions,  have  been 
seen.  Intra-uterine  ichthyosis  is  met  with. 
Children  have  been  bom  jaundiced,  but  only 
by  mothers  themselves  suffering  irom  that 
condition.  But  women  with  jaundice  do  not 
always  bear  jaundiced  children.  Jaundice  is 
not  necessarily  &tal  to  the  fcetus. 

8.  8j/^hilia. —  Syphilis  leads  to  various 
lesions  m  the  foetus ;  and  while  it  usually 
proves  fatal,  the  subjeets  of  it  that  may 
survive  till  birth  are  feeble  and  badly  nour- 
ished. Flat  tubercles  occur  oo  different 
parts  of  the  skin,  especially  round  the  mucous 
orifices ;  and  pemphigus  may  be  seen,  affect- 
ing chiefly  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the 
soles  of  the  feet.  The  occurrence  of  peri- 
tonitis has  already  been  mentioned.  Yellow 
indurated  nodules,  of  varying  size  and  num- 
ber, may  be  found  in  the  liver,  as  well  as 
in  the  lungs.  A  peculiar  change  has  been 
described  in  the  thymus  glatid,  in  which 
this  structure  extemtdly  appears  healthy,  but 
when  cut  into  and  compressed  exudes  a 
whitish  puriform  fluid.  Other  changes  have 
been  ree<»ded,  affecting  the  spleen,  pancreas, 
and  suprarenal  capsules,  but  they  are  not 
disUnetive.  Changes  in  the  bones  have 
tiao  been  described,  consisting  of  an  osteo- 
chrondritis,  affecting  the  ends  of  the  long 
bones,  most  frequently  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur. 

0.  Rachitia. — Fcetal  rickets  is  a  disease 
somewhat  different  from  that  seen  after  birth. 
The  limbs  are  short,  very  fat,  the  fat  being 
thrown  into  rolls  separated  by  trausverse 
constrictions ;  the  trunk,  especially  the  abdo- 
men, is  large ;  the  head  often  hydrocephalic. 
The  bones  are  short,  of^n  firactnred  and 
bent ;  there  is.  swelling,  softening,  and  de- 
layed ossification  of  the  epiphyses.  It  may 
bei^  early,  and  cease  befi»«  delivery;  or  the 
ehM  may  be  bom  with  the  disease  in  pro- 
gress.   Nothing  is  known  of  its  causes. 

10.  Tubereutont. — ^Tuberculosis  sometimes 
commences  in  the  ftetus,  tubercles  having 
heea  finmd  in  the  mesentery  and  in  the 
lungs. 

11.  Dropnea. — Dropsy  is  met  with  in  the 
fcetus,  sometimes  of  the  serous  cavities,  of 
which  hydrocephalus  is  the  most  common. 
It  is  often  associated  with  rickets.  Next  in 
frequency  comes  ascites;  and  lastly  hydro- 
Ihorax,  which  is  very  rare.  These  affections 
may  destroy  fcetal  life  in  utero;  but  they 
more  often  lead  to  death  because  they  render 
des^etive  openrtions  necessary  before  de- 
livery can  be  accomplished.  General  ana- 
sarca is  also  met  with,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  depends  upon  disease  of  the 


placenta,  impairing  the  exeretoi?  function  of 
that  oi^an.   It  is  always  &tal,  if  not  before 

birth,  within  a  few  hours  after  it. 

12.  Visceral  diseaaea. — Hypertrophy  of  the 
liver,  spleen,  or  kidneys  may  occur  in  the 
fiBtue.  Cystic  disease  of  the  kidneys  may  be 
met  with,  the  organs  being  converted  into  a 
mass  of  cysts  containing  no  trace  of  secreting 
structure.  Both  kidneys  are  usually  affected, 
and  the  disease  is  generally  associated  with 
some  malfom[iation  elsewhere.  Hydrone- 
phrosis, single  or  double,  along  with  dilata- 
tion of  the  ureter,  or  ureters  and  bladder,  has 
been  seen,  dependent  upon  impermeabihty  of 
some  part  of  the  urinary  passages.  Any  of 
these  visceral  diseases  may  form  a  tumour 
so  large  as  to  impede  duivery.  None  of 
them  can  be  diagnosed  before  birUi.  Con- 
cretions of  uric  acid  and  urates  are  not  un- 
common. 

Tbe  Causes  of  Death  of  the  Fodtus. 

The  various  causes  of  death  of  the  fcetus  tn 
utero  may  now  be  briefly  considered.  The 
first  of  these  is  vnjury,  as  when  the  mother 
receives  a  blow  upon  the  abdomen,  or  has 
a  fall.  Such  occurrences  rarely  injure 
the  fcetus  directly,  although  this  has  been 
known  to  happen.  When  they  prove  ffttal 
to  the  fcetus,  they  do  so  by  leading  to  htemor- 
rhage  into,  or  separation  of,  a  portion  of 
placenta,  and  consequent  disturbance  of  the 
f(£tal  cinmlation.  Poiaona  in  Uie  mother's 
blood,  such  as  lead*  urea,  lole,  or  earbonio 
acid  (as  in  the  ease  of  heart-disease  with 
cyanosis),  may  lead  to  death  of  the  foetus. 
Syphilis  has  already  been  referred  to.  Epi- 
leptiform convulaiona  may  destroy  fcetal  lue, 
either  by  asphyxia,  or  by  leading  to  hemor- 
rhage into  the  placenta.  Extreme  a/rusmia 
and  the  eanceroua  cacJiexia  are  among  the 
causes  of  fcetal  death.  Any  kind  of  disease 
attended  with  pyrexia  will  also  destroy  fietal 
life  if  the  temperature  rise  high  enough.  A 
temperature  exceeding  105"  F.  appears  to 
be  invariably  fatal  to  the  fcetus.  Certain 
diaeaae*  of  iU  appendage*  may  lead  to  death 
of  the  fietus,  such  as  htemorrhagea  into  the 
placenta,  old  organised  clots  forming  what 
are  oaDed  placental  'inforcts';  obliteration 
of  the  umbUical  vessels  ;  or  interruption  of 
the  circulation  in  the  cord  by  knots  in  it,  <n: 
pressure  upon  it.  It  is  believed  that  there 
are  some  diaeaaea  of  the  motJier'a  uterus 
which  lead  to  death  of  the  foetus ;  but  what 
they  are  is  not  known.  It  is  said  that  some 
women  acquire  a  habit  of  haviug  dead  chil- 
dren. This  means  that  there  are  cases  in 
which  an  apparently  healthy  woman  will 
repeatedly  have  dead  children,  the  cause  of 
whose  death  a  skilled  observer  cannot  find 
out.  In  other  words,  there  are  eauses  of 
foetal  death  as  yet  unknown. 

The  Consequfflioes  of  Death  of  the 
FCBtofl. — A  dead  fostus  while  retained  tn 
utero,  and  thus  protected  from  the  air,  does 
not  putrefy,  but  undergoes  a  process  of 
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maceration.  The  whole  body  becomes  soft 
and  flaccid,  its  tissues  being  infiltrated  with 
fluid ;  but  it  has  no  putrid  odour.  The  skin 
presents  bullie  filled  with  reddish  swum,  and 
the  epidermis  is  readily  detached  with  slight 
friction.  The  Rurface  u  of  a  eyanotie  colour, 
which  after  exfwsore  to  the  air  becomee  of  a 
more  or  less  bright  red ;  it  is  not  greenish  m 
is  seen  in  putrefaction.  The  cellular  tissue 
is  infiltrated  with  bloody  serum.  The  viscera 
have  lost  their  distinctive  tints,  and  become 
of  a  reddiA-brown  ocrfour.  The  cranial 
bones  are  abnormally  mobile,  overlapping 
one  another  to  a  greater  extent  than  normal; 
and  the  periosteum  may  be  stripped  off 
them.  These  appearances  are  much  the 
same,  whatever  be  the  cause  of  death,  but 
they  vary  in  degr^  according  to  the  length 
of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  death. 

Besides  the  diseases  of  the  fcetus  described 
above,  there  txe  others  which  are  not  fatal, 
and  t^e  ohief  interest  of  which  lies  in  their 
course  and  treatment  after  birth.  IbmB  are 
discussed  in  toba  articleR,  and  need  not 
be  mentioned  here.         Q.  E.  Hbbmjui. 

FOXJE  CIBCtn.AIBE  (Fr.)— This 
term  is  applied  by  the  French  psycholo* 
gical  physicians  to  a  variety  of  insanity 
characterised  by  alternations  of  excitement 
and  depression.  The  patient  passes  through 
an  attack  of  mania  of  perhaps  an  ordinary 
character,  but  when  he  appears  to  have 
recovered  he  sinks  into  melancholia,  and 
thence  emerges  again  to  become  maniacal 
and  excited.  The  duration  of  each  stage 
may  vary  from  wedia  to  months.  Sometimes 
one  state  will  follow  the  othw  immediately ; 
in  other  cases  a  period  of  convalescence  will 
intervene,  diuing  which  the  patient  appears 
well,  and  can  hardly  be  considered  insane. 
Yet  the  prognosis  is  extremely  unfavourable 
in  all  such  cases ;  and  it  is  of  great  importance 
in  entimating  the  extent  of  recovery  of  a 
patient,  that  it  should  be  clearly  ascertained 
that  the  attack  is  not  one  of  a  series  following 
one  another  in  the  manner  mentioned. 

G.  F.  BuHnroBD. 

FOIiLIOIiES,  Diseaaes  of  (follicuIuM, 
dim.  of  follit,  a  bag). — The  name  '  follicle ' 
has  been  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  different 
structures,  which  have  in  common  the  shape 
of  a  bag  or  sac,  whether  circular  or  elongated 
in  outline ;  for  example,  Hbe  Graafian  follicles, 
the  lymphatic  (Peyerian)  follicles  of  the 
intestine,  and  the  follicles  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  intestine,  and 
uterus.  The  name  has  been  further  extended 
to  include  glands  somewhat  more  complex 
in  structure,  such  as  the  sudoriparous  glands 
or  sweat -follicles,  the  sebaceous  follicles,  and 
the  tonsils ;  as  well  as  the  saccular  depres- 
sions in  which  the  hair  and  the  teeth  take 
their  origin.  The  name  tynovial  folliclct 
is  sometimes  given  to  processes  of  synovial 


membrane  invaginated  in  the  capsule  of  a 

joint. 

Fot  an  account  of  the  diseases  of  these 
various  structures,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  Beveral  articles  under  whiek  they  are 
discussed ;  but  so  far  as  the  true  folHdes  are 
concerned,  tiie  following  may  be  said  to  be 
the  principal  morbid  changes  to  which  they 
are  liable  :  atrophy ;  hypertrophy ;  obstrne- 
tion,and  distension;  inflammation ;  nlcera- 
tion;  cystic  disease;  new-growths;  tubercle; 
acute  specific  pro  cesses,  swdi  as  the  typhoid; 
and  parasitic  disease. 

FOKENTATION  ifoveo,  I  keep  warm). 
Stnon.  :  Fr.  Fomentation ;  Ger.  Bdhung. 

Definition. — Fomentation  is  the  applioa- 
tion  to  the  surfiEUie  of  the  body  of  flannels, 
cloths,  or  sponges  moistened  with  hot  water, 
either  pfire  or  containing  some  medidnal 
substance  in  solution. 

Action.— The  action  of  a  simple  fomenta- 
tion is  the  same  as  that  of  a  pooltice.  By 
its  warmth  and  moisture  it  tenu  to  relax  the 
muscular  fibres  of  tlie  akin  and  soften  the 
cuticle,thus  relieving  tension,  and  diminishing 
pain  and  irritation.  In  the  early  stages  of 
mflammation  it  fovours  resolution,  by  main- 
taining the  temperature,  and  promoting  active 
circulation  through  the  area  which  has 
suffered  from  the  injurious  influence  which 
has  started  the  process.  In  the  later  stages 
it  promotes  and  hastens  suppuration,  by 
causing  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  and  encourag- 
ing exudation.  A  fomentation  is  superior  to  a 
poultice  in  li^tnesa  and  cleanliness,  but  un- 
less care  be  taken  it  loses  its  heat  more 
quickly.  This  ^sadvantage  may  be  over- 
oome  by  covering  the  fomentation  with  a 
thick  layer  of  cottun-wool. 

Application  and  Uses. — A  fomentation  is 
thns  applied:  A  piece  of  coarse  flannel, 
sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  affected  part 
when  folded  tnto  two  layers,  is  put  into  a 
basin,  and  boiling  water  is  poured  upon  it. 
It  is  then  lifted  from  the  basip  with  a  pair  of 
tongs  or  some  convenient  instrument,  and 
dropped  on  the  wringer.  This  is  a  stout 
piece  of  towelling  with  a  stick  attached  to 
each  end.  The  sticks  then  being  twisted  in 
opposite  directions,  as  much  water  as  possible 
is  squeezed  out  of  the  flanneL  It  is  then 
immediately  placed  on  the  affected  Pazt,  and 
covered  with  a  large  piece  of  oiled  st^  or 
indiarubber  sheet  extending  at  least  one  inch 
on  each  side  of  it.  Over  this  may  be  placed 
a  thick  layer  of  cotton-wool,  and  a  bandage. 
If  the  flannel  be  not  squeezed  sufficiently  dry, 
it  will  wet  the  bed  or  clothing.  If  not  siu- 
ficiently  covered  with  oiled  silk  and  wool,  it 
soon  becomes  cold.  Whatever  means  may 
be  taken  to  retain  the  heat  of  a  fomentation, 
it  can  be  kept  above  the  temperature  of  the 
body  only  for  a  few  minutes.  If,  therefore, 
the  full  effect  of  fomentation  is  desired  to  be 
obtained,  the  flannels  must  be  changed  every 
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twenty  minuteB.  In  many  parts  a  sponge, 
or  a  piece  of  spongio-piliiie,  wrong  out  of 
boiling  water,  forme  a  most  convenient  form 
of  fomentation.  "When  the  fore-arm  or  hand 
is  affected,  a  bath  of  hot  water  may  be  snb* 
Btitnted  for  fomentations.  The  tempetatnre 
of  the  water  must  be  maintained  by  the  re- 
peated addition  of  small  qnaatities  ca  boiling 
water. 

Fomentations  are  especially  neeful  in  all 
cases  of  erysipelas  and  diSnse  cellulitis,  and 
in  boils.  In  peritonitis  they  are  borne  more 
easily  than  poultices,  on  account  of  their 
greater  lightness.  Whenever  they  can  be 
employed  they  are  superior  to  poultices,  on 
account  of  their  cleanliness.  Tliey  are  not 
applicable  to  cases  in  which  there  is  a  dia- 
charging  wound  or  abscesg,  as  under  such 
conditionB  the  cloths  become  foul. 

Yaoieties. — If  it  is  desired  to  add  some 
slight  counter-irritation  to  the  warmth  and 
moisture,  the  fomentation  may  be  sprinkled 
with  tmrpentine  before  it  is  applied.  This 
fiarms  the  ordinary  iwwntine-sNips.  The 
sedative  action  of  the  fomentation  may  be 
increased  by  sprinkling  it  with  laudanum. 
The  ordinary  poppy-fomentation  is  often  used. 
with  the  same  intention.  It  is  thus  pre- 
pared: Half  a  pound  of  poppy-heads  with 
the  seeds  taken  out  is  boiled  for  ten  minutes 
in  fonr  ]nnta  of  water,  and  the  liquid  then 
stnuned  ofl^  The  decoction  is  ke^t  warm 
over  a  fire,  and  the  flannels  dipped  in  it  and 
applied  as  before  described  about  every  half- 
hour.  The  term  *  dry  fomentation '  is  some- 
times applied  to  bags  of  hot  salt,  bran,  or 
cfaamomile-flowera ;  or  pieces  of  flannel 
toasted  before  a  fire  and  laid  on  hot.  These 
often  give  relief  in  eases  of  intestinal,  renal, 
or  biliary  colic.  Mascus  Beck. 

FOMITES  {fomet,  touch- wood,  tinder)  .— 
Snbstancea  capable  of  retsining  contagium- 
particles,  and  thus  of  beizig  me  means  of 
propagating  any  infectious  disease.  The  most 
Unportant  taamet  are  bed-elothes,  bedding, 
woollen  garments,  carpets,  ourtidns,  and 
letters.   See  CoMTAaioN . 

FOOD.— iSee  Aldukt  ;  and  Diet. 

FOOD,  JBtiOlogy  oT.—See  Disease, 
Causes  of  j  and  Dioestion,  Disorders  of. 

FORAJCEN  OVAIjE^  Fatenoy  of.— 
See  H£ABT>  Malformations  at . 

FOBOIBZiE  FEEDING. —  In  the 
treatment  of  insanity,  and  sometimes  under 
other  circumstances,  it  haraens  that  we  are 
compelled  to  administer  food  by  force  to 
-  patients  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  re-, 
tose  to  take  it.  The  majority  of  these  persons 
are  melancholies  who  think  they  ought  not 
to  eat,  or  try  to  commit  suicide  by  star- 
vation, and  many  are  in  •  foeble  bodily 
it 


condition  when  they  oommenfie  this  refusal. 
Such  persons  must  be  fed  by  force.  Strong 
patients  may  be  allowed  a  longer  time,  for 
many  refuse  firom  whim  or  obstinacy,  and 
hunger  will  overcome  their  disinclination. 
Some  patients  in  a  state  of  acute  delirium 
will  take  no  food ;  they  most  be  fod  at  once, 
and  it  is  inqnrtant  that  ih^  should  be  fod 
without  a  protracted  and  exhausting  struggle, 
for  they  fml  resist  desperately  unless  com- 
pletely overmastered.  In  almost  every  case 
feeding  should  be  done  early  :  the  sooner  it 
is  done,  the  shorter  will  be  the  period  during 
which  it  will  be  required.  The  various  plans 
to  be  adopted  range  firom  merely  feeding  witii 
a  spoon,  as  one  feeds  a  child,  to  sending  food 
down  the  oesophagus  with  a  tube  passed 
through  the  mouth  or  nose,  the  patient  being 
restrained  in  a  chair  or  on  a  bed  by  atten- 
dants  or  by  mechanical  means.  The  mode 
of  feeding  varies  according  to  the  resistance, 
and  no  one  method  is  applicable  to  every  case. 
There  is  no  need  to  pass  an  oesopha^al  tube 
down  the  throat  of  a  man  whose  reustanee  is 
passive  and  easily  overcome;  on  the  other 
hand,  we  occasionally  find  patients  of  great 
muscular  strength  and  ind<miitable  wiU,  who 
can  hardly  be  fed  with  safaty  in  any  way  except 
by  thestcHoaach-tabe.  Of thesewemayspeak 
first. 

In  what  position  are  they  to  be  fied,  8it< 
ting  or  lying  down  ?  If  they  are  to  be  held 
by  attendants,  no  doubt  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture is  the  one  in  which  the  latter  can  ex- 
ercise moat  power.  But  when  a  man  is  so 
strong  that,  as  we  are  told,  five  attendants 
must  hold  him,  a  struggle  will  not  be  unat- 
tended with  danger,  for  the  five  are  not  all 
actii^  together,  and  he  gets  loose  now  a  leg 
and  now  an  arm,  to  tiie  great  discomposure 
of  tiie  operatw ;  moreover,  this  strugsle  re- 
peated three  times  a  day,  soon  renders  nim  a 
mass  of  bruises.  He  should  be  placed  in  a 
strong  wooden  chair,  and  by  sheets  wound 
round  his  body,  arms,  and  legs,  he  can  be 
fostened  to  the  chair  so  completely  that  he 
is  quite  incapable  of  movement ;  yet  ho  gets 
no  braise,  and  the  operator  acts  upon  him 
free  from  all  inconvenience.  Some  writers 
advocate  feeding  by  the  nose,  and  prefer 
this  method  to  passing  a  tube  throngn  the 
mouth.  It  is  well  fitted  for  quiat  patients, 
who  do  not  make  a  desperate  resiacance 
and  only  close  their  teeth,  but  it  has  many 
disadvantages.  A  long  tube  may  enter  the 
larynx,  or  may  curl  forwards  and  be  caught 
by  the  teeth.  And  if  the  food  if  passed 
into  the  nose  by  a  short  tube  or  fannel, 
it  is  often  ejected,  and  a  loi^;  time  is  spent 
in  the  operation.  The  time  consumed  in 
feeding  by  the  nose  is  one  of  che  great  ob- 
jections, and  much  exhaustion  is  often  thus 
produced.  The  only  advantage  of  feeding 
m  this  way  is  that  we  ue  not  compelled  to 
force  open  the  mouth.  This  is  a  work  of 
difficulty,  if  the  patient  is  strong  and  his 
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teeth  perfbct)  unless  we  ore  provided  with 
the  setew-key  invented  for  this  purpose ; 
with  this  there  is  little  difficulty,  and  onl^ 
bungling  will  injure  the  teeth  or  gums,  if 
the  patient  is  properly  secured  and  uie  head 
held  by  an  attendant,  not  between  his  knees, 
but  in  his  hands.  If  the  oesophageal  tube 
be  of  good  size  it  cannot  enter  the  larynx. 
The  wooden  termination  of  the  tube  must 
be  short,  so  as  to  allow  of  its  curving.  The 
operator,  standing  in  front,  passes  the  tube 
through  the  hole  of  the  gag,  inclining  it  to 
the  patient's  left,  so  as  to  avoid  the  vertebne. 
It  may  be  held  by  the  tongae,  but  at  the 
first  inspiration  the  hold  is  relaxed,  and  it 
gUdes  down  the  cesophagus.  The  food  may 
be  poured  down  it  by  a  funnel  or  pumped 
down  by  the  munp. 

The  next  cuss  of  patients,  making  less  re- 
eistanee,  may  be  fed  by  Paley's  feeder,  a  glass 
vessel  with  a  flattened  spout  which  goes  over 
the  tongue;  the  food  is  emitted,  a  little  at 
a  time,  by  means  of  a  spring,  and  finds  its 
way  down  the  gullet.  A  certain  number  of 
patients  may  be  fed  by  getting  a  funnel  be- 
hind the  teeth  and  pouring  food  into  it ;  and 
others  by  holding  the  mouth  open  by  means 
of  two  spoons,  and  then  pouring  food  in. 
The  objection  to  the  latter  method,  and  to 
its  many  modifications,  is  the  time  taken  up 
in  the  operation,  whereby  great  &tigue  and 
exhaustion  are  produced. 

The  food  must  be  in  a  more  or  less  fluid 
form,  and  should  consist  of  soups,  milk,  eggs, 
and  the  like.   Ses  Diet. 

Q.  F.  BUNDFOBD. 

FOBMICATIOir  (formica,  an  ant).— 
An  abnormal  subjective  sensation  referred  to 
the  akin,  which  is  described  as  of  a  '  creeping ' 
character,  and  as  resembUng  the  crawling  of 
ants  upon  the  sor&ee.  See  ^ms&tion,  Dis- 
orders of. 

FOTTBTH  NEHVE,  Biseaaes  of.— 
Morbid  states  of  the  fonr^  nerve  are  shown 
by  apeum  or  paralysis  of  the  superior  oblique 
muscle,  which  it  suppUes. 

Spasm. — Little  is  known  of  over-action  of 
this  muscle,  except  that  clonic  spasm  in  it  is 
the  cause  of  rotatory  nystagmus  when  the 
quick  movement  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
verticil  axis  is  inwards. 

Paralyeis. — Paralysis  is  not  uncommon. 
Its  usual  causes  are  inflammation  of  the 
nerve-sheath  &om  cold ;  haemorrhage  into 
the  nerve;  syphilitiQ  affections  of  the  nerve 
or  its  membranes ;  cerebral  tunioturs,  &c., 
pressing  on  or  injuring  the  nerve  at  its  origin 
from  the  valve  of  Vieussens,  or  in  its  course 
around  the  crua;  aneurysm;  exostoses  or 
growths  in  the  orbit;  and  degeneration  of 
the  nucleus,  in  common  with  the  nuclei  of 
the  other  nerves  of  the  ocular  muscles,  from 
which  it  is  occasionally  paralysed  in  tabes, 
in  'progressive  external  ophthalmoplegia,'  in 
the  rare  acute  inflammation  of  the  nuclei, 


and  in  sodden  leuons  in  this  part  of  the  mid* 
brain.  It  has  also  been  known  to  be  involved 
in  the  rare  afiectiaa  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye- 
ball in  di^theritic  paralysis. 

SnfPTOHS. — Even  in  complete  paralyns  of 
the  superior  obhque  muacle  there  is  little 
obvious  deviation  of  the  affected  eye.  Mova> 
ment  downwards  is,  however,  defective*  and 
therefore  diplopia  exists  when  the  eye  is 
moved  below  a  line  which  runs  obHquely 
downwards  firom  the  healthy  to  the  paralysed 
side,  through  the  point  of  mid- fixation.  The 
uncertainty  which  results  from  'defective 
projection '  of  the  image  formed  by  the  afiected 
eye  occurs  chiefly  in  looking  down,  and  in  the 
corresponding  downward  position  of  the  head. 
It  is  common  for  the  first  discovery  of  the 
defect  to  be  that  the  patient  beemnes  giddy 
when  he  goes  downsturs,  and  sees  two  ^ht? 
of  stairs  before  him  instead  of  one.  Theehief 
■visible  defect  ui  movement  of  the  affected 
eye  (examined  alone)  is  downwards  and  in- 
wards, because  it  is  when  the  eyeball  is 
moved  in  this  direction  that  the  superior 
oblique  has  most  influence  on  the  vertical 
position  of  the  eyebalL  In  the  direct  down- 
ward movement  there  is  slight  convergent 
strabismus,  because  the  inferior  rectus  locks 
the  counteraction  to  its  inward  traction,  so 
that  its  tendency  to  rotate  the  globe  (lower 
end  of  vertical  axis  inwards)  is  also  un- 
opposed and  perceptible.  The  diplopia  which 
exists  when  both  eyes  look  down  is  homony- 
mous— that  is,  the  image  formed  by  the  u- 
jCeeted  eye  is  on  the  same  side  as  that  eye. 
The  left  eye  (if  afiected)  being  higher  than 
the  right,  its  image  (the  left)  appears  lower 
than  the  right  image.  The  action  of  the 
superior  oblique  being  to  move  the  u^ier 
end  of  the  vertical  axis  of  the  eye  inwards, 
there  is,  in  its  paralysis,  an  abnormal  diver- 
gence of  the  upper  ends  of  the  vertical  axes, 
and  the  double  images  (being  always  in- 
verted) will  converge ;  their  upper  ends  being 
nearer  together  than  the  lower.  This  is  due 
to  the  obliquity  of  the  false  image  (e.^.theleft), 
and  this  obUquity  is  greatest  when  the  eyeball 
is  moved  to  me  left  and  downwards,  because 
in  this  position  the  rotatory  power  of  the  supe- 
rior oblique  is  greater,  and  the  obliquity  is 
least  in  looking  inwards  and  downmurds. 
Thus  the  convergence  of  the  images  is 
greatest  when  the  difference  in  height  is 
least,  and  vice  verad.  When  the  paralysis  of 
the  superior  oblique  has  existed  for  some 
time,  a  secondary  contraction  of  the  inferior 
oblique  may  cause  crossed  diplopia  on  looking 
upwards. 

Tbeatmemt. — The  treatment  of  paralysis 
of  the  fourth  nerve  is  in  the  main  that  of  its 
cause.  When  due,  as  it  very  commonly  is, 
to  syphilis,  iodide  of  potassium  in  full  doses, 
with  or  without  mercury,  is  necessEury. 
Smaller  doses  of  iodide  with  quinine  or 
iodide  of  iron  are  also  useful  for  rheumatie 
paralysis.   Blisters  to  the  temple  are  bene* 
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fidal  in  the  early  stages.  A  little  good,  but 
not  much,  may  be  effected  by  applying  the 
constant  current  from  the  eyelid  to  the  fore- 
head (Beaedikt),  a  Sew  cells  only  being  used. 

W.  B.  OOWKKS. 

PRAGIIiITAS  CBIiriTTlC  {fragili. 
iatf  brittleness;  crinia,  the  hair). — See  Hair, 
Diseases  of. 

TBAGIUTAS  OSBITTM.— A  diseased 
condition  of  the  bones,  in  which  they  are 
extremely  fragile,  so  that  they  are  liable  to 
fracture  from  very  slight  causes.  See  Bokk, 
Diseases  of. 

PHAMBCESIA  (framboise,  a  raspberry). 
Stnoh.  :  Yawe;  Fr.  and  Ger.  Psan, 

DEFxranoir. — An  ezanthem  consisting  of  an 
enrotion  of  reddish-yellow  taberelea*  which 
graanally  develop  into  moist  fiingong  masses, 
withont  constitutional  symptoms,  or  with  <mLy 
such  debility  as  results  from  ulceraticm  and 
prolonged  discharge. 

^Tioi.oaY  AMD  Fatholoot. — Yaws  is 
epidemic  among  the  African  race,  both  in 
their  native  coimtry  and  in  the  West  Indies, 
especially  dnring  childhood — then  also  pre- 
monitory symptoms  and  pyrexia  are  more 
distinct.  The  disease  is  contagious  and  inocu. 
lable,  and  presumably  dne  to  a  microbe  ;  it 
has  no  relationship  to  syphilis,  as  was  once 
supposed  from  a  likeness  to  condyloma.  It 
is  not  hereditary,  and  does  not  recur. 
'Farutg^  *  in  Ceylon,  and  'Button  Scurvy ' 
which  ocenzred  in  Ireland  prior  to  1851, 
were  diseases  elosely  rimilar  if  not  identical ; 
and  filthy  water  and  excess  of  vegetable  food 
appeared  to  promote  them. 

Sthptoms. — There  is  a  period  of  incubation 
of  from  three  to  tan  weeks  in  frumbcesia,  and 
puns  in  the  limbs  and  maladte  always  precede 
the  outbre^.  The  tubercles  begin  with  little 
or  no  hyperemia  or  tenderness,  and  range  in 
size  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  a  prominent 
mass  two  inches  in  diameter.  Some  subside 
without  breaking  the  cuticle  or  destroying  the 
derma;  others  become  fungous,  somewhat 
spheroidal  masses,  pinkish  in  colour,  and 
with  a  dirty-yellow,  sticky,  fcetid  secretion. 
Later  on  the  fongns  sbxinks  and  is  converted 
into  a  brownish  scab,  or  ulceratitm  extends 
deeply  and  widely  into  the  tissnee.  The 
subsidence  of  the  fungus  is  succeeded  by  a 
pigmented  stain,  and  the  healing  of  the 
ulcer  by  a  dark  depressed  cicatrix. 

Frao)b<£8ia  selects  by  preference  the  face 
and  neck,  the  joints,  the  feet,  and  the  genital 
T^ons ;  and  often  forms  a  fringe  of  tubercles 
or  a  prominent  ridge  around  the  mouth,  the 
nostnls,  or  the  anus.  The  mucous  membrane 
near  these  outlets  may  be  affected  in  like 
manner.  The  lymphatic  glands  in  the  vicinity 
become  large  and  tender. 

DcRATxoM  AND  Besults. — The  duration  of  i 
frambcesia  averages  three  months,  but  may  | 
be  prolonged  to  one  or  more  years.   Bpoa-  | 


taneouB  cure  is  usual;  but  in  cachectic  sub- 
jects  and  when  its  develofonent  is  irregular 
the  constitution  suffers,  the  excretions  become 
offensive,  and  there  is  extreme  prostration. 
Then  the  joints  swell ;  ulcers  wiUi  excessive 
discharge  form  around  them ;  and  the  patient 
may  be  crippled  for  life,  or  may  perisn  frcun 
eepticiemia  or  asthenia. 

Treathent.  —  The  curative  measures  of 
yaws  advised  by  the  best  authorities  are  clean- 
liness, generous  diet,  saline  eliminants,  and 
the  local  use  of  carbolic-acid  lotions,  diluted 
mercurial  ointments,  or  iodoform.  In  the 
later  stages  constitutional  remedies,  such  as 
mercury  in  minute  doses,  iodide  of  potassium^ 
and  tonics,  are  indicated.  As  regards  preven* 
tion,  every  h^ouo  improvement  is  potent. 
In  some  parts  of  Afiica  and  in  Fiji  a  habit 
of  inoculating  the  young  prevails,  so  as  to 
procure  immunity  in  adult  age,  when  firain- 
oceraa  is  much  more  severe. 
EB&Binia  WiLSOH.    E,  D.  Mapotheb. 

FBAKCB,  South  ol— The  eastern  part 
(Meditmranean  coast)  is  dry  and  bracing, 
with  a  very  dear  atanosphieee.  The  chief 
resorts  in  it  are  CAmnsB,  Mentokk,  HrkaES, 
and  NxcE.  The  western  part  is  moist  and 
mild  but  variable,  the  principal  places  in  it 
being  Abcachon,  Biabbitz,  uid  Pau.  See 
CuiuTX,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

FBA17ZENSBAD,  in  Austria.  — 
Alkaline  sulphated  waters.  Bee  MiHEaAii 
Watbbs. 

FBECEIiES.— Stnon.:  Lentiginse;  Ten- 
HcuUb  ;  Fr.  Ephilidea ;  Ger.  Som/mertprosaen, 
Sommerfleeken. — A  freckle  is  a  pigmentary 
discoloration  of  the  skin,  which  has  received 
its  Latin  or  technical  name  from  a  resem- 
blance in  colour,  figure,  and  size  to  a  lentil. 
It  varies  in  tint  from  yellow  to  olive,  from 
brown  to  black;  and  is  met  with  on  the 
exposed  parts  of  the  skin,  particularly  the 
bee,  neck,  and  hands,  and  occasionally  on 
the  covered  parts  of  the  body  ('  cold  freckles  *) . 
It  is  usually  found  in  children  and  women  in 
whom  the  skin  is  sensitive  and  ddicate,  and 
has  obtained  its  German  synonyms  from 
its  greater  fi«qnency  in  the  aummer  season. 

See  ^OMEMTABT  DI8EA8BS  OF  THB  SkIN. 

Ebashus  Wilson. 

FB^MISSEHENT  CATAIBB  {fri- 
miatement,  puning ;  eataire,  connected  with 
a  oat). — ^A  ^^ysioal  sign  &lt  on  applying  the 
hand  over  the  region  of  the  heart  or  great 

vessels  in  certain  morbid  conditions,  and 
compared  to  the  sensation  conveyed  to  the 
hand  by  the  purring  of  a  cat.  This  sign  is 
more  commonly  known  as  '  thrill '  or  *  purr* 
ing  tremor.'    See  Physical  Examination. 

FHEMITUS  {fremitus,  a  low  noise). — 
A  group  of  physical  signs,  elicited  by  placing 
the  hand  over  the  respiratory  organs,  while 
I  the  patient  speaks  {vocal  fremitus),  or  coughs 
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(tUMtive  fremitus) ;  or  in  certain  morbid  con- 
ditionB  when  the  patient  simply  breatfaes 
(^honchal  and  friction  fremitut).  A  fre- 
mituB  may  Bometimes  also  be  felt  over  the 
cardiac  region  in  connexion  with  the  move- 
mentB  of  the  heart,  when  the  Burfaces  of  the 
pericardium  are  mach  ronghened.  Another 
form  of  fremitus  is  a  peculiar  sensation  called 
hydatid  fremitut,  which  may  be  elicited  by 
a  special  mode  of  percuBsion  orer  hydatid 
tmnouTB  in  some  oases.   See  Phvucal  Ex- 

AHIMATIOK. 

TBIOTIOir  Stmoh.;  Bnbbing;  Fr. 

friction ;  Qer.  Beibun^. 

DsnMiTioN.— By  friction  we  mean  smr- 
fiftoe-rabbinff,  as  cUBtingnished  from  gham- 
pooing,  ot,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  rmdi- 
cal  Tubbintf,  a  process  of  manipulation  by 
which  dei^  pressure  is  made  upon  tne 
muscles. 

Appucationb  jlkd  Uses. — Friction  is  use- 
fully employed  over  the  surface  of  a  limb,  or 
over  the  trunk,  for  a  variety  of  i>urpo8e8.  It 
is  especially  useful  when  the  circulation  is 
enfeebled,  either  by  the  external  applica- 
tion of  cold,  amounting,  when  in  a  severe 
degree,  to  frostbite,  or  in  cases  of  paraly- 
sis. The  effect  is  still  further  increased  by 
the  use  of  various  stimulating  liniments, 
more  especially  when  it  is  desiraUe  to  ex- 
cite a  certain  amount  of  counter-iiritation 
over  a  large  outaneoua  surfitce,  for  the  relief 
of  congestion  or  inflammation  of  internal 
organs. 

Another  object  with  which  friction  is 
largely  employed  in  medicine,  is  to  fricilitate 
the  absorption  and  introduction  into  the 
system  of  various  remedial  agents  applied 
externally.  By  this  means  gastric 'irritation 
and  disturbance  are  avoided,  and  the  effects  ■. 
of  the  remedies  upon  the  system  can  be  more 
closely  watched  and  regulated.  In  this  way 
mercury  is  frequently  introduced  into  the 
system  by  the  process  commonly  spoken  of 
as  rubbing  in,  and  salivation  con  be  more 
easily  avoided  or  checked  at  its  commence- 
ment than  when  mercury  is  administered  by 
the  mouth.  The  part  of  the  body  selected  for 
this  purpose  is  that  along  the  inner  side  of 
the  thigh  up  to  the  gmin ;  and  mercury,  in 
the  form  of  ointment,  rubbed  in  every  night 
and  momiug,  will  generaUy  affect  the  system 
in  a  few  days. 

Another  instance  of  friction  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Cattening  of  children  by  the  process  of 
nibbing  in  oil— fr^sh  neat's-foot  oil  is  the 
best — every  night  and  morning,  over  the 
chest,  abdomen,  arms,  and  thipfhs.  Emaci* 
ated  children,  thus  treated,  gain  in  weight 
by  the  absorption  of  the  oil ;  and  not  only 
do  they  &tten,  but  their  general  nutrition 
and  health  ■  are  improved,  often  with  the 
diminution  oi  glandular  swellings  and  the 
disappearance  of  coughs. 

WnXUX  ADAMS. 


FBIOTZOK-PBEMITTTS.— The  form 
of  fremitus  produced  by  the  rubbing  tc^ether 
of  surfaces  roughened  by  various  morbid  con- 
ditions, as  of  the  pleura  in  breathing,  or  of 
the  pericardium  from  the  movements  of  the 
heart.   8e0  Fbekitus  ;  and  Physical  Exaiu- 

NATTOX. 

FBICTI0K-80  U  ND,  —  A  physie^ 
sign,  heard  on  ausonltatifm,  and  due  to  the 
rubbing  against  each  other  of  serous  surfaces 
that  have  lost  their  natural  smoothness  and 
moistness  from  any  cause.   See  FnystCAL 

EXAHDTATIOH. 

FHIBDHICKBHATiTi,  in  (Jermany. 
Sulphated  waters.   See  Mdiebal  Waters. 

7BOSTBITB8.  —  DEFDranoM.  —  The 
local  aSects  of  severe  or  extreme  cold  upon 
any  exposed  parts  or  tissues  of  the  body, 
more  serious  than  those  described  as  '  chil- 
blains.' 

The  parts  of  the  body  most  frequently 
affected  by  frostbites  are  the  toes  and  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  the  lower  extremities,  the 
fingers  and  hands,  the  nose,  and  the  ears,  all 
because  of  their  especial  liability  to  exposure, 
and  the  first  named  because  also  of  their 
remoteness  from  the  heart,  and  other  dis- 
advantages in  their  blood-supply. 

By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  cases  occur 
among  men  in  or  about  the  prime  of  life : 
first,  because  from  the  nature  of  tiieir  occu- 
pations they  are  most  liable  to  exposure; 
and  secondly,  because  from  constttutionai 
vigour  they  better  withstand  any  immediately 
fa^  general  effects  of  e^osnre,  and  so  sur- 
vive with  local  damage. 

Suns  akdSthptoms. — The  signs  and  symp- 
toms of  frostbite  vary  in  manifestation,  m 
rapidity  of  occurrence  and  in  succession,  with 
the  degree  of  cold,  the  medium  and  mode 
of  appUcation,  and  the  duration  of  exposure, 
as  also  with  the  general  condition  of  the  suf- 
ferer. They  may,  however,  be  thus  described : 
Transient  redness  of  the  faxi  affected,  ao> 
companied  by  hyperasthesia  and  tingling 
sensations,  is  more  or  less  quickly  followed 
by  puroli^  lividit^  with  diminiwed  sensi- 
bility. Blanching,  vrith  numbness,  BupnrveneB. 
Next,  congelation  takes  place,  signalised  hy 
whiteness,  hardness,  and  absolute  inaenn- 
bility.  Lastly,  the  freezing  process  may  ex- 
tend more  and  more  deeply,  and  be  continued 
until  all  the  tissues  are  literally  *  frozen  to 
death,'  and  their  recovery  is  impossible. 
'  Dry  gangrene '  is  then  established,  and  the 
parts  affected  shrivel,  dry  up,  and  blacken. 
If  the  last  stage  indicated  has  not  been 
reached,  more  or  less  complete  recovery  may 
be  effected  sooner  or  later.  But '  moist  gan- 
grene '  is  liable  to  supervene,  from  inflam- 
mation aft&[  partial  restoration  of  the  circu- 
lation in  the  more  severe  cases ;  and  other, 
thouji^  less  serious  trophic  lesions,  from 
similar  cause,  frequently  oooor  in  the  mildeE 
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osaes.  Faria  ihat  have  not  been  Mtnally 
frozen,  but  have  been  subject  to  repeal  or 
loDi;  expoanre,  may  become  gsngrenous,  or 
may  suffer  from  more  or  leBS  permanent 
impairment  of  nntrition  and  function,  such 
e£Eects  being  dae  to  oiganio  damage  to  the 
nerves  and  blood- vessels.    See  Qanobenb, 

TssATMENT.— The  treatment  of  a  frost- 
bitten part  essentially  consists  in  such  mea- 
sures as  are  calculated  to  restore  warmth, 
and  re-establish  the  cireulatioii.  The  greatest 
care,  judgment,  patienoe,  and  perseveianee 
are  requisite,  or  the  attempts  made  may 
mly  render  the  miaohief  vorae.  The  pro- 
eess  must  be  gradual  and  slow  to  be  safe. 

The  patient  must  not  be  brought  at  once 
into  a  warm  room  or  near  a  fire,  but  should 
be  kept  in  a  moderately  cold  atmosphere, 
and  in  a  recumbent  position.  The  part 
affected  should  be  somewhat  raised,  and 
gently  rubbed  with  snow  or  bathed  with  ice- 
cold  water  for  some  time.  Very  gradually 
the  temperatare  of  the  water  may  be  raised, 
or  oil  may  be  substituted.  Later,  dry  friction 
may  be  employed.  The  frictions  luiould  be 
carried  considerably  above  the  part  obviously 
affected.  From  time  to  time  the  affected 
parts  may  be  lightly  enveloped  in  fiir  or 
wool,  and  the  frictions  repeated  at  intervals. 
After  apparent  reatoration  has  been  efleotedt 
treatment  by  friction,  iriih  or  wi^ont  some 
mildly  stimulating  Ihiiment,  should  be  per- 
severed with  day  by  day  for  some  consider- 
able period,  and  the  part  should  be  warmly 
dad.  Goneecutive  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
with  vesication  or  superficial  sloughing,  oc> 
curs  in  some  ca^s ;  in  other  cases  uie  deeper 
structures  also  suffer,  and  moist  gangrene 
resollB.  Such  conditions  are  especifdly  liable 
to  occur  in  cases  in  which  the  change  from 
cold  to  warmth  has  been  too  rapid.  They 
are  to  be  treated  tecundwm  artem. 

If,-in  spite  of  all  efforts,  restoration  cannot 
be  effected,  and  any  part  remains  cold,  dead, 
and  gangrenous,  or  if  from  consecative  iu- 
flammation  moist  gangrene  should  supervene, 
it  is  better  to  wait  for  complete  or  almost 
compete  separation  of  the  dead  stmetnres 
before  pioceeding  to  amputation  or  other 
operaUve  measures.  The  adjoining  parts 
remain  for  very  long  in  such  depressed  vital 
condition  that,  if  out  through,  they  are  little 
likely  to  heal  favourably,  and  very  often 
slough  after  fresh  ii^ury  inflicted  by  operation 
wounds. 

Farts  that  have  been  severely  frostbitten, 
even  if  preserved,  are  liable  to  suffer  per- 
manently from  more  or  less  serious  impair- 
ment of  nntrition,  due  probably  to  damage 
done  to  the  trophic  nerves  as  well  as  to  the 
blood  vessels.  The  skin  of  such  parts  is  often 
discoloured,  and  in  some  cases  is  hyper- 
BsUietio  or  nunful,  and  in  others  more  or 
leaa  nnmb.  It  is  prone  to  become  inflamed 
and  to  nleentte;  and  if  ulcerated  or  wounded, 
heaJing  takes  piece  very  slowly  as  a  rule. 


Protection  against  exposure  to  cold  and  in- 
jury should  be  carmilly  and  constantly 

afforded. 

For  the  constitutional  and  general  treat- 
ment of  the  frostbitten,  see  Cold,  Effects 
of  Severe  or  Extreme. 

Aethds  £.  Durham. 

FUUIGATIOlir  ifwmigoy  I  smoke).— 
Stnon.:  Fr.  Fumigation;  iijtec.  BeroMche- 
rung. 

Dbfdijtiok. — A  mode  of  employing  certain 
medicinal  agents,  which  are  caMhle  of  beinff 
volatilised  by  heat*  the  vapour  being  allowed 
to  escape  into  an  apartment,  or  to  come  in 
contact  with  articles  of  clothing  and  other 
objects,  for  purposes  of  disinfection;  or  being 
allowed  to  act  upon  the  surface  of  the  body 
for  therajieutic  purposes.  The  chief  agenta 
which  are  thus  used  are  sulphur  and  mer- 
cury. 

Mode  ov  Application  and  Uses.  —  SuX- 
jahur.—  The  mode  of  using  sulphur  as  a  dis- 
infectant is  explained  in  the  article  Disin- 
fection. The  sulphurous  acid  may  also  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  body,  sulphur 
being  burnt  in  a  suitable  apparatus.  It  is 
sometimes  thus  used  for  the  cure  of  scabies 
and  other  affections. 

Mercury,— TAerzanaX  fnmigation,  general 
or  local,  has  lon^  been  emplo^m  in  tiie  treat- 
ment of  syphiUs,  and  many  difi^ent  pre- 
parations of  mercury  have  been  used  xn  tiiis 
way. 

Oenercd  mercurial  fumigation  is  now  usu- 
ally effected  by  exposing  the  body  to  the 
fiimes  of  calomel  mixed  with  steam,  the 
steam  being  added  with  the  twofold  object 
of  inducing  gentle  perspiration,  and  of  ren- 
dering the  mercurial  fumes  less  irritating 
to  the  respiratory  passages.  The  best  form 
of  mercurial  vapour-bath  is  that  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Henry  Lee.  The  apparatus 
consiBts  of  a  spirit-lamp  which  is  enclosed 
in  a  case  of  wire  gauze,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  a  small  plate  snxxoonded  by  a  porcdain 
trough.  One  ounce  of  water  is  poured  into 
the  trough,  and  Uie  lamp  is  then  lif^ted. 
When  the  water  begins  to  boil,  from  20  to  80 
grains  of  resuhlimed  calomel  are  spread  on 
the  plate,  and  the  apparatus  is  placed  between 
the  patient's  legs  as  he  sits  on  a  chair  un- 
dressed, but  surrounded  by  a  moleskin  cloak 
long  enough  to  reach  the  ground.  The  cloak 
is  tied  round  the  neck,  but  kept  away  from 
the  rest  of  the  body  by  a  cane  hoop.  If  it  be 
thought  desirable  that  the  vapour  should  be 
inhaled,  the  slit  of  the  cloak  may  be  opened 
slightly  from  time  to  time.  The  patient 
should  not  be  alone  during  the  bath,  as  it 
sometimes  causes  fointness.  When  the 
calomel  is  exhausted,  which  asnaUy  takes 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  patient  goes 
to  bed  wearing  the  oloak  as  a  nightdress.  The 
baUi  may  be  repeated  every  night,  or  less 
often,  according  to  the  case  and  tho  effect 
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pirodueed.  The  state  of  the  gnms  mofit  be 
closely  watched,  and  the  dose  of  calomel 
regulated  according  to  circnmstancee. 

General  mercurial  fimiigation  has  been 
employed  in  oU  stages  of  lyphilis,  bat  U  pro* 
bably  best  adapted  for  the  aeeondary  mani- 
festations, especially  the  widely  spread  dry 
eruptions.  It  may  be  tried  whenever  mer- 
cury is  not  well  borne  by  the  stomach.  See 
Syphius. 

Local  mercurial  fumigation  has  been  found 
serviceable  in  treating  obstinate  affections  of 
the  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  in  the  later 
aa  well  as  in  the  earlier  stages  of  syphilis. 
From  8  to  6  grains  of  calomel  is  the  usual 
quantity  for  each  fumigation. 

Oeo.  O.  Gascoten.   Abthce  Coopeb. 

FimCTIOir  All  DISEASES.— A  class 
of  diseases  in  which  no  anatomical  or  struc- 
tural change  can  be  detected  to  account  for 
their  presence.  SnSiSEiSEt  Classification  o£ 

WTSfGl,  Diseases  due  to.— See  Faba.- 
BiTEs,  Vegetable;  and  Mushboohs,  Poison- 
ing by. 

FUNGOID  (fungut,  a  mushroom). — A 
term  applied  to  supemcial  granulations  and 
morbid  growths,  especially  those  of  a  malig- 
nant nature,  when  they  sprout  rapidly  and 
assume  an  appearance  somewhat  like  a 
mushroom.  8e«  Canceb  ;  and  Ulceb  and 
Ulcebation. 

FUNairS-DISEASE  OE  INDIA. 
Sthoh.:  Madura  Foot;  Mycetoma;  Morbus 
Tuberculotut  Pedia ;  Fr.  Diginiretcence  En- 
dimique  dea  Ot  du  Pied;  Pineal. 

Definition.— A  diseased  condition  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  occurring  in  India,  charac- 
terised by  enlargement  and  distortion  of  the 
afifected  extremity,  due  to  thickening  of  the 
cutaneous  tissues,  with  degeneration  and 
subsequent  fracture  of  the  osseous  structures. 
Two  forms  of  the  malady  are  described — the 
one,  the  pale  or  ochroid  form,  characterised 
by  the  presence  of  minute  globular  iatty  par- 
ticles like  fish-roe,  and,  though  very  rarely, 
by  the  existence  of  minute  pink  concretions 
not  unlike  red-pepper  granules;  the  other, 
the  melanoid  or  dark  form,  characterised  by 
the  existence  of  black  or  dark  brown  masses, 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  grain  of  gun- 
powder to  a  wahiut,  and  composed  of  fungoid 
tilaments,  cells,  and  pigmentary  deposit. 

Bescbiption.  -~~  This  remarkable  disease 
had  not  been  observed  beyond  the  limits  of 
Hindostan,  until  a  solitary  case  of  it  was  re- 
corded within  the  last  few  years  in  Italy.  In 
India  it  has  rarely  been  seen  to  affect  any  but 
natives.  No  case  of  a  European  or  half-caste 
has  been  recorded  as  suffering  from  a  typical 
form  of  the  malady.  The  foot  has  been  ob- 
served to  be  affected  more  often  than  the 
hand;  hence  it  was  common  formerly  to  find 


the  malady  referred  to  as  one  peculiar  to  the 
foot.  It  has  been  recognised  as  a  distinctive 
disease  in  India  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
and  was  described  by  Goodfrey,  of  Madras,  in 
the  Lancet  in  1846,  and  by  in  the  Indian 
Annah  of  Medical  Science  in  1860.  It  is  to 
Dr.  Vandyke  Carter,  however*  that  we  am 
chiefly  indebted  for  what  is  known  of  the 
malady,  clinically  and  pathologically,  and  bis 
writings  date  as  far  back  aa  I860.  His  pub- 
lished memoir  on  the  disease  {Mycetoma,  or 
the  Fungiu-diaeeue  of  India,  1874)  contains 
a  summary  of  all  that  had  been  written  re- 
garding it  up  to  the  period  of  publication. 
The  foot  or  hand  affected  with  the  disease 
presents  appearances  not  unlike  those  ob- 
served in  some  forms  of  caries— especially 
caries  of  scrofulous  origin.  When  the  foot 
is  affected,  it  is  found  to  be  considerably 
increased  in  circumference,  the  enlargement 
seldom  extending  far  beyond  the  ankle ;  the 
foot  is  prone  to  ran  in  a  line  with  the  leg, 
and  may  be  everted  or  inverted.  It  is  not, 
however,  in  tiie  aspect  presented  by  the  limb 
that  the  leading  peculiarity  consists,  but  in 
the  character  of  the  discharges  from  the 
sinuses,  the  openings  of  which  are  scattered 
all  over  the  surface  of  the  affected  tissue.  It 
is  this  peculiarity  which  led  Dr.  Carter  to 
separate  the  disease  into  two  forms— (1)  the 
'  pale '  or  '  ochroid,'  the  discharge  of  which 
consists  of  whitish-yellow  roe-like  bodies  of 
about  the  size  of  millet-seed ;  and  (2)  the 
'  dark '  or '  melanoid,'  so  called  from  the  dark 
brown  or  even  black  granular  bodies  that 
constantly  escape  through  the  sinuses,  not 
unlike  grains  of  coarse  gunpowder-  The 
first  form  may  be  said  to  present  two  or 
three  varieties,  according  to  the  modified 
character  of  tlie  discharges;  these  will  be 
referred  to  more  definitely  farther  on. 

The  malady  would  appear  to  occur  more 
frequently  in  Madras,  Bombay,  and  the  more 
westerly  and  north-westerly  parts  of  India 
than  in  Bengal  proper.  This,  however,  seems 
to  apply  more  especially  to  the  dark  variety ; 
for,  whilst  no  well-authenticated  case  of  tiiis 
form  has  been  recorded  as  having  manifestly 
originated  in  the  last-named  province,  cases 
of  the  pale  variety  are  not  infrequent.  So 
far  as  the  foot  is  concerned,  the  pale  form  is 
apparently  the  one  most  commonly  met  with 
all  over  India.  As  regards  the  hand,  however, 
this  would  not  seem  to  be  the  case,  for,  whilst 
the  writers  have  had  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining two  or  three  hands  affected  with  the 
dark  variety,  they  have  not  seen  one  affected 
with  the  pide ;  nor  can  they  find  any  account 
of  such  a  case  having  been  witnessed-  The 
distortion  of  the  hand  affected  in  tiiis  manner 
is  very  peculiar —it  is  shortened  andthidcenedi 
owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  carpus  and 
metacarpus,  and  the  consequent  irregular 
tension  of  the  extensor  and  flexor  tendons. 

Anatomical  Chabactbbs.— On  our  laying 
open  a  characteristic  specimen  trf  the  dis* 
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eaM,  the  bones  are  fonnd  to  be  extremely 
softened,  so  that  they  can  readily  be  divid^ 
by  means  of  a  common  knife.  The  interior 
of  the  hand  or  fbot  is  occupied  by  a  series  of 
sharply  de6n«d  cavities,  some  c|mte  isolated, 
bnt  the  majority  commnnicating  with  one 
another  and  -with  the  exterior,  by  a  series  of 
complex  channels,  or  siQuses,  containing 
glairy  fluid  and  solid  concretions  in  various 
proportions.  Both  cavities  and  channels  are 
lined  by  a  dense  glistening  membrane,  com- 
posed of  white  fibroas  and  elastic  tissues. 
The  surrounding  tissues  are  generally  in  a 
very  fatty  condition,  and,  where  the  disease 
is  of  long  standing,  are  more  or  less  com- 
pletely blended  into  an  iodistingutshable 
mass.  So  far  a  common  description  is  ap- 
plicable to  both  forms  of  the  disease ;  bnt  on 
proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  cavities,  great  difEarences  present 
themselves. 

Pale  form. — ^The  pale  or  oohroid  form  ie 
capable  of  subdivision  into  several  varieties, 
according  to  the  nature  of  its  morbid  pro- 
dnots.  In  the  commonest  and  most  charac- 
teristio  variety  the  cavities  and  channels  con- 
tain masses  of  spherical  bodies  like  fish-roe,  of 
a  pinkish  yellow  or  white  colour,  surrounded 
by  gelatinous  glairy  matter.  In  certain  cases, 
however,  the  roe-like  bodies  are  almost  or 
entirely  absent,  and  the  gelatinous  matter 
and  liquid  oil  are  generally  diflftised  through- 
out the  tissues.  In  a  third  and  very  rare 
variety  the  section  looks  as  though  besprinkled 
with  grains  of  red-pepper,  from  the  presence 
of  innumerable  minute  concretions  of  a  bright 
red  hue. 

Dark  form. — The  appearances  presented 
in  the  dark  form  of  the  disease  are  strildnt^ly 
different.  Here,  in  place  of  the  roe-like  bodies 
of  the  previous  form,  the  cavities  and  channels 
contain  masses  of  a  dark  brown  or  black 
colour.  These  masses  vary  greatly  in  size, 
some  not  being  larger  than  the  normal  fat- 
lobules  surrounding  them,  others  attaining  to 
the  size  of  a  small  orange.  The  larf^er  masses 
greatly  exceed  any  of  the  roe-like  masses  of 
the  p^e  variety  in  size,  and  their  consistence 
is  also  much  firmer  than  that  of  the  latter. 
They  are  tuberculated  on  the  surface,  and 
closely  resemble  truffles  in  appearance.  On 
section,  they  present  a  more  or  less  distinctly 
radiating  structure,  and  the  interior  is  gene- 
rally Btnaewluit  lighter  in  colour  than  the 
tuberci^ted  exterior  coating.  In  some  eases 
they  are  tightly  fitted  into  the  cavities  in 
which  they  lie,  bat  in  others  they  lie  loose, 
and  are  sarromided^y  a  certain  amount  of 
gelatinous  matter.  The  amoimt  of  the  latter 
present  is,  however,  much  less  than  in  the 
We  form. 

The  masses  of  morbid  material  in  both 
forms  are  primarily  situated  in  spaces  nor- 
mally abounding  in  fat.  Long  series  of  them 
are  frequently  interpolated  among  the  loculi 
in  the  subcutoaeons  tissue,  between  healthy 


fat-lobules others  occupy  the  interior  of  the 
bones;  and  a  third  series  are  developed  in 
the  pads  of  fat  lying  aroimd  muscles  and 
tendons.  The  muscles  and  tendons  in  stwh 
cases  may  fi%quentiy  be  found  quite  intact, 
although  surrounded  by  masses  of  the  morbid 
material.  Ihie  to  this  persistence,  fracture 
and  crushing  of  the  softened  bones  often 
occur,  and  it  is  on  this  that  the  distortion  of 
the  a£fected  part  is  in  many  cases  in  great 
measure  dependent. 

Minute  cha/ractere  of  the  morbid  products. 
The  roe-like  particles  are  composed  of  a 
nucleus  of  granular,  waxy  consistence,  sur- 
rounded by  a  fringe  of  radiating  crystals. 
They  appear  to  be  almost  entirely  composed 
of  fatty  matter,  and  no  traces  of  the  presence 
of  parasitic  organisms  of  any  kind  can  be 
detected  in  them.  The  bright  red  particles 
occurring  in  certain  cases  of  the  ochroid  form 
are  concretions,  consiBting  in  great  part  of 
phosphates  and  carbonates,  and  containing 
a  considerable  proportion  of  iron. 

The  dark  masses  present  in  the  other 
form  of  the  disease  are  of  much  more  com- 
plex structure.  In  all,  or  almost  all,  cases 
they  contain  septate  fungoid  filaments  in 
greater  or  lees  proportion.  These  are  some- 
times difficult  to  distinguish,  but  may  gene- 
rally be  detected  by  allowing  portions  of  the 
material  to  soak  for  some  days  in  liquor 
potassse.  The  proportion  which  the  fila- 
ments bear  to  the  entire  mass,  when  thus 
separated,  is  in  any  cose  very  small,  and 
in  some  cases  extremely  so,  for  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  soaking  only  a  very  small 
quantity  of  colourless  flocouli,  consisting  of 
masses  of  branched  filaments  mixed  with 
empty  cyst-like  cdls,  is  left  behind  in  the 
fluid.  The  latter  has  assumed  a  brown  colour 
from  the  solution  of  the  dark  mass.  The 
filaments  and  c^ts  (see  the  accompanying 
figure},in8ofiur  as  tests  have  yet  determined. 


Fio.  68. — Fangoid  Filaments  and  CapBiilea  obtained 
after  prolonged  maoeration  in  oaostio  potash  of 
the  dark  masses  of  fongus-diBease.    x  600. 

are  indistinguishable  from  undoubted  fangal 
elements.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  quite  empty, 
and  show  no  signs  of  growth,  or  indeed  of 
life.   The  basis  in  which  they  are  imbedded 
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TBfies  greatly  in  difl^ut  cases.  In  some 
instances  it  is  soft  and  contains  mnch  oily 
matter,  but  in  the  more  advanced  cases  this 
is  almost  absent.  It  is  then  only  soluble  by 
means  of  alkalis.  The  ash  consists  mainly 
of  calcium  phosphate,  and  is  red,  from  the 
presence  of  oxide  of  iron. 

The  fungoid  filaments  have  never  yet  been 
shown  to  be  capable  of  any  further  develop- 
ment. All  attempts  at  cultivation  have  fiuled 
in  causing  them  to  assume  any  form  by  which 
their  true  nature* and  relaticoiBhips  may  be 
determined.  They  have  never  given  any  un- 
equivocal eigns  of  life  external  to  the  body, 
even  when  exposed  to  conditions  iavourable 
to  the  growth  of  fungi,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  development  of  various  extraneous  moul^ 
upon  the  surface  of  the  black  masses  them- 
selves, or  on  the  media  in  which  they  were 
immersed.' 

SyMPTOMS.— Dr.  Carter  writes:  'Aaarule 
the  local  indications  of  this  diEease  are  the 
same  for  all  its  forms;  for  commonly  it  is  not 
possible  to  discriminate  the  several  vaxieties 
by  simple  inspection  or  bare  olinieal  history 
of  the  case.*  The  statements  made  by  the 
patients  as  to  the  mode  of  origin  and  progress 
of  these  complaints  are  very  various ;  but, 
taken  generally,  they  seem  to  imply  tlut  the 
symptoms  are  analogous  to  those  usually 
observed  in  deep-seated  disease  of  the 
osseous  and  adjoining  tissues.  Eventually  a 
more  or  less  hard  lump  is  felt  in  the  sole  of 
the  foot  or  palm  of  the  hand,  or  in  several 
places.  Generally  one  or  more  abscess-like 
formations  occur ;  and  several  sinuses  are 
ultimately  established,  the  latter,  as  a  rule, 
presenting  a  peculiar  matmnillated  appear- 
ance— the  'tubercles,'  apparently,  of  earlier 
writers.  Along  with  these  changes,  enlarge- 
ment and  distortion  of  the  affected  mouber 
take  place,  but  tmaoeompanied  with  severe 
pain.  Discharges  set  in,  more  or  less  offen- 
sive, according  to  the  nature  of  the  subjacent 
degeneration,  and  the  limb  becomes  not  only 
usdess,  but  a  burden  to  its  owner.  In  this 
manner  the  sufferer  may  go  on  for  from  one 
to  fifteen  or  more  years,  unless  reUef  be 
sought  in  a  surgical  operaUon. 

CouusB  AND  Dua&TiON.—Both  forms  of 
fungus-disease  run  a  very  chronic  course,  and 
often  without  very  materially  affecting  the 
general  health  of  the  patient ;  in  some  cases, 
however,  great  emaciation  accompanies  the 
disease.  "With  regard  to  the  duration  of  the 
malady,  it  may  be  stated  that  cases  have 
been  recorded  as  having  existed  for  various 
periods  up  to  twenty-six  or  even  thirty 
years. 

Patholoot.— The  oecnrrenoe  of  the  fon^d 
filaments  in  the  products  of  the  dark  variety 

of  the  disease  has  caused  many  authors  to 

1  The  Inter  reseMcbes  of  Dr.  Carter  and  others 

g'jancet,  Jnlj  3, 1893,  p.  18)  indicate  that  FunguB- 
iseose  is  identical  with  Actraonyoous.  5mAoiino- 
mtcosh^Editob. 


regard  them  as  the  essential  cause  of  it. 
There  are,  however,  good  grounds  for  reject- 
ing such  a  conclusion.  Had  the  dark  form 
of  the  disease  been  the  only  one  with  which 
we  were  acquainted,  there  might  have  been 
some  cause  to  re^ipurd  it  as  due  to  porasitio 
agency.  When,  however,  we  find  that  the 
pale  form,  whilst  causing  all  the  important 
lesitBis  {ffesent  in  the  oUier,  diows  a  total 
absence  of  all  fbngoid  elements  in  its  pro- 
ducts, we  are  forced  to  regard  such  elements 
as  of  secondary  importance.  The  only  means 
of  overcoming  this  objection  would  be  a 
demonstration  that  the  products  of  the  pale 
form  are  due  to  a  degeneration  of  the  bhtck 
matter,  in  the  course  of  which  the  fungoid 
elements  disappear.  No  such  demonstration 
has  been  given,  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
been  shown  that  each  form  is  capable  of  run- 
ning an  entirely  independent  course,  tha 
gradual  transformation  of  the  normal  fat 
having  been  traced  in  the  one  case  to  the 
production  of  the  roe-like  particles,  and  in 
the  other  to  that  of  the  black  masses  in 
which  the  fungoid  elements  are  imbedded. 
'Were  the  ^e  form  the  only  cme  known,  tha 
disease  mi^t  be  described  as  a  mere  de- 
generation  of  the  &tty  tissues,  with  the  re- 
sults consequent  on  the  presence  of  the  mor- 
bid products  of  the  process  in  the  surround- 
ing parts ;  but  this  explanation,  although  so 
far  applicable  to  the  dark  form,  ^rows  no 
light  on  the  source  of  the  fangoid  elements, 
lliey  are  present  in  masses  which  are  entirely 
isolated  in  the  tissues,  ha\-ing  no  commnm- 
eation  with  one  another  or  with  the  exterior. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  tbeir  passage  from 
one  cavity  to  another — on  the  contrary,  they 
are  absolutely  limited  to  the  contents  of  the 
cavities,  the  membranous  walls  of  the  latter 
and  the  intervening  tissues  never  showing 
any  traoes  oi  a  spreading  mycelium,  or  of 
any  other  fungal  elements. 

Assnminit  the  filaments  to  be  (rf  undoubted 
fungal  origin,  the  facts  point  rath«r  to  their 
simultaneous  and  independent  development 
in  multiple  centres,  than  to  their  spread  from 
one  to  another.  The  &ct  of  the  necessity  of 
a  suitable  soil  or  nidus,  in  addition  to  the 
mere  presence  of  germs,  in  order  to  secuj-e 
the  development  of  organisms,  is  generally 
accepted.  That  germs  of  most  various  kinds 
must  constantly  be  introduced  into  the  blood, 
is  a  self-evident  &ict.  Putting  their  intro- 
duction by  means  of  the  lungs  out  of  the 

aiiestion,  their  constant  introduction  from 
le  intestinal  canal  can  hardly  be  denied. 
It  can  be  demon^^ted  that  the  intestinal 
contents  abound  in  vegetable  organisms — 
spores,  bacteria,  Ac— in  a  living  condition. 
As  it  is  an  ascertained  fiust  that  solid  parti- 
cles of  inoi^anic  matter  of  far  larger  size 
than  many  of  these  germs  can  enter  the  eir> 
eolation,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the 
latter  may,  and  indeed  must,  enter  also.  So 
long  as  such  bodies  do  not  meet  with  con- 
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ditinuB  fiivourable  to  development,  the^  ore 
no  doubt  destroyed  and  utilised  by  the  living;; 
matter  of  the  blood  and  other  tissues. 
however,  they  are  deposited  in  a  medium 
favourable  to  them,  they  will  grow  and 
undergo  snch  development  as  they  are 
capable  of.  The  morbid  products  of  the 
disease  here  described  are  practically  dead 
material,  external  and  extraneous  to  the 
body,  and  it  has  been  experimentally  demon- 
strated  that,  when  removed  from  tiie  body, 
they  form  a  basis  capable  of  supporting  the 
growth  of  fimgal  orguuBma.  Given  these 
two  oonditions— the  o<m8tani  piesance  of 
germs  in  the  cireolation,  and  the  possession 
of  a  niitable  soil  fbrfimgi,  and  the  difficnlty 
of  accounting  for  the  presence  of  fiingal 
elements  in  the  latter  a,ppean  in  great  part 
to  be  removed.' 

Tbeathent. — ^There  are  no  instances  re* 
corded  of  a  spontaneous  cure  having  been 
effected,  nor  have  remedial  applications 
proved  of  material  permanent  value  in  either 
form  of  the  disease.  Bemoval  of  all  the  dis- 
eased tissue,  by  amputation  of  the  affected 
extremity,  is  the  omy  lemedy  which  meets 
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with  general  approval.  The  subBeqiiait 
treatment  resolves  itself  into  that  of  an 
ordinary  surgical  operation. 

D.  D.  CuHnKoHAM.    T.  B.  Lewis. 

FtJiraUB  HfflMAfrODBB  [fxtngua,  a 

mushroom;  o^, blood;  andrl&or,ibim). — A 
synonym  for  soft  malignant  growths,  which 
are  exuberant  aadhigb^TaaonIar,and  there- 
fore peonliarly  liable  to  bleed.  See  Cakcer  ; 
and  TUHoiTBS. 

FTTBED,  In  Hungary.— Wei&  alkaline 
saline  waters.   See  Mineral  Watebs. 

FOBFTTB  (Lat.  bran).— A  bran-like  de- 
squamation of  the  skin,  met  with  in  several 
cutaneous  diseases,  more  espeoiaUy  pityriasis, 
psoriasis,  and  iohthyosiB:  sourf;  daiidru£ 
See  Skin,  Diseases  ol 

PTTBPTTBACEOTJS  {furfur,  bran).— A 
term  applied  to  conditions  in  which  the  epi- 
dermis is  shed  in  the  form  of  bran-like  scales. 
See  FcEFUR. 

FUBUZrCUXiUS  (Lat.  a  little  rascal, 
dimin.  of  /ur,  a  thief). — A  synonym  for  boil. 
See  Boil. 


G 


GADTIiT. — The  popular  name  for  a 
genus  of  insects  whose  larvce  infest  man 
and  the  loww  animals.   See  (Ebikds. 

aAXtACTAGOaUXS  {yiU,  milk;  and 
Sytt,  I  move). 

DsnNinoK. — Agencies  which  increase  the 
secretion  of  the  mammary  gland. 

ENtnrKBATiON. — The  most  common  galac- 
tagt^es  are :  Mental  Emotions ;  Local 
Nervons  Stimulation ;  Warmth ;  good  Food ; 
Alcohol ;  Jaborandi ;  the  fresh  leaves  of  the 
Castor-Oil  plant ;  Tonics ;  and  Electricity. 

Action. — When  we  consider  how  power- 
foUy  mental  processes  may  affect  the  activity 
of  nerves  supplying  the  secreting  structure  of 
glands,  we  can  understand  how  these  may 
mfluence  the  secretion  of  milk,  as  of  the 
sweat,  the  saliva,  and  the  tears.  The  maternal 
feelings  of  joy,  as  well  as  the  reflex  stimula- 
tion the  in&nt's  lips,  act  most  rapidly  in 
developing  the  functions  of  the  breast. 
Warmth  and  good  diet  also  play  their  part 
in  the  process.  Alcohol  in  the  form  of  malt 
liquors,  or  malt-extract,  is  a  useful  adjimct ; 
and  so  are  snch  tonics  as  iron,  which  counter- 
act in  some  measure  the  severe  drain  on  the 
constitutional  resources.  little  use  has  yet 
been  made  in  actual  praetice  of  those  drugs 

1  Bee  loobiote  on  pneedbg  psgar-Einnn. 


which  are  specially  credited  with  galact- 
agogoe  properties ;  but  we  are  told  on  good 
authority  that  a  poultice  made  of  the  fresh 
leaves  of  the  castor-oil  plant,  sided  by  tea- 
spoonful  doses  of  a  £uid  extract  prepared 
from  the  same,  has  a  markedly  stimulating 
influence  on  the  mammary  secretion.  Bella- 
donna is  well  known  to  dry  up  the  milk ;  and 
jaborandi,  which  is  its  antagonist  in  so  many 
respects,  has  been  shown  to  have  here  also  a 
directly  opposite  effect,  and  to  be  a  drug  of 
which  further  use  may  yet  be  made  when  we 
wish  to  excite  ox  re-establish  the  proper 
functions  of  the  mammary  gluudr 

BOBEBT  FaBQUHABSON. 

GAXtACTIDBOSIS  {yaka,  milk;  and 
Mpwc,  perspiration). — A  term  signifying 
miilky  perspiration.  See  Sudobipabous 
Qthisoa,  Disorders  ofl 

aAIiACTOBBHCEA  C/(!Xa.  mUk;  and 
uf'u,  I  flow). — An  excessive  flow  of  milk.  See 
Lactation,  Disorders  of. 

O-AIiIi-BZtADDEB  AND  QAIiIi- 
DUCTS,  Diseases  of.— These  affections 
may  be  considered  in  the  following  order: 
(1)  Catarrh;  (2) ' Inflammation  and  its  Be^ 
suits;  (8)  Stricture;  (4)  Dilatation;  (d)  Can* 
cei ;  (6)  Foreign  Bodiee ;  (7)  Enlargement 
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of  the  Gall-bladder;  0)  Ferfimriioii;  and 
(9)  Biliary  Fistula. 

1.  Catarrh,  of  the  Bile-passages.— 
This  disease  very  rarely  giveH  opportnnities 
for  ezamination  after  death.  At  the  period 
after  death  at  which  it  is  customary  to  make 
poBt-mortem  ezaminations  in  this  country, 
all  redness  of  the  duct  has  usually  diaap- 
peored ;  and  there  are  left  only  swelling  and 
pallor  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is 
covered  with  a  tenacious  glassy  or  purulent 
secretion.  By  this  swellii^  and  aecretttm 
the  bore  of  the  duet  is  often  greatly  narrowed ; 
and  it  can  be  seen  that  no  bile  has  passed 
over  it  for  some  days,  as  all  coloar  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  affected  part  of  the  tube. 
In  judging  of  this,  however,  no  pressure  must 
have  been  made  upon  the  gall-bladder  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  examination.  These 
appearances  are  most  pronounced  in  the 
common  duct  and  the  gall-bladder ;  they  are 
gradually  lost  in  the  hepatic  duct  and  its 
branches  in  the  liver.  The  process  seems 
most  intense  at  the  duodenal  end  of  the  gall- 
duct,  and  the  orifice  of  the  papilla  itself  is 
often  found  plugged  by  mucus,  an  appearance 
which  certainly  £kvours  the  notion  that  the 
catarrh  is  propagated  from  the  stomach  and 
dnodennm.  This  in  believed  to  be  the  com- 
monest source  of  catarrh  of  the  bile-duets. 
It  is  also  seen  in  nutmeg-liver  and  cirrhosis ; 
and  a  tendency  to  chronic  catarrh  is  set  up 
by  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the 
ducts,  such  as  gall-stones. 

SniPTOMS. — Jaundice  is  often  the  first 
symptom  which  draws  the  attention  of  the 
patient  to  his  health  in  a  case  of  catarrh  of 
the  bile-ducts,  although  in  a  certain  number 
of  cases  this  is  preceded  by  symptoms  of 
gastric  disorder,  such  as  vomiting  or  sense  of 
sickness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  furred  tongue  ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  diarrhfEo.  The 
jaundice  lasts  nsnally  about  three  weeks, 
sometimes  as  much  as  six  or  eight  weeks. 
After  this,  suqiioion  should  be  aroused 
whether  something  more  than  a  simple 
catarrh  be  not  nrosent. 

DuaNOSis.— The  diagnosis  depends  upon 
the  absence  of  any  physical  signs  indicating 
organic  change  in  the  liver;  and  on  the 
presence  of  gastric  symptoma  Thus  nearlv 
all  cases  of  simple  jaimdioe  are  diagnosti- 
cated by  some  physicians  as  cases  of  catarrh 
of  the  bile-ducts.  As  the  greater  number  of 
the  patients  recover,  very  few  opportunities 
are  given  for  verifying  this  diagnosis ;  but  in 
those  which  have  been  examined,  plugs  of 
mucus  in  the  ducts  have  not  infrequently 
been  found.  The  catarrh  caused  by  gall- 
stones is  lost  in  the  jaundice  and  pain  asso- 
ciated therewith. 

Trbatmknt. — The  treatment  should  at  first 
be  directed  to  the  gastric  symptoms,  begin- 
ning with  a  purgative,  followed  by  a  coarse 
of  effervescing  alkaline  medidnes,  and  re- 
stricted diet.  Later  on,  dilute  nitro-hjdro- 


chloric  acid  taken  before  meals  is  often  voy 
useful.  Daily  enemata  of  one  or  two  quarts 
of  water,  at  a  temperature  of  from  6(f  to 
90°  F.,  to  be  retained  as  long  as  possible, 
have  been  recommended. 

2.  InflammatioiL  and  its  Besults.— 
In  some  cases  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever, 
and  in  other  typhoid  states,  the  gall-duct 
and  gall-bladder  become  ulcerated,  or  filled 
with  purulent  fluid,  or  covered  with  croupous 
exudation^  The  same  thing  may  happm 
when  gall-stones  are  impacted  in  the  duets. 
The  ^Jl-ducts  are  sometimes  obKterated  by 
fibrous  bands  passing  over  them.  Sometimes 
they  suffer  a  congenital  obliteration  by  the 
over-growth  of  the  fibrous  tissue  around  them. 

3.  Btrioture.— Stricture  of  the  gall-duct 
is  occasionally  met  with.  Usually  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  presence  of  gall-stones.  It 
would  seem  most  probable  that  it  arises 
from  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the 
duct  produced  by  the  transit  or  impaction 
of  calculi.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible, 
though  not  probable,  that  it  may  be  primary, 
and  by  impeding  the  escape  of  bile  give  rise 
to  gall-stones.  Stricture  of  the  gall-duet 
causes  dilatation  of  the  ducts  or  gall-bladder 
behind. 

4.  DUataUon.— The  gaU-ducts  and 
Uadder  become  dilated  whoiever  there  exists 
an  obstruction,  either  pressing  on  the  duets 

from  the  outside,  or  formed  within  them. 
The  first  result  is  dilatation  of  the  ducts 
behind  the  obstruction.  The  gall-bladder 
becomes  much  dilated,  often  filled  with  a 
thick  green  bile.  If  the  obstruction  last  long, 
the  coloured  port  of  the  bile  is  absorbed,  and 
its  place  taken  by  a  colourless  fluid,  either 
viscid  or  limpid.  This  fliiid  contains  neither 
bile-pigment  nor  bile-acids,  is  often  albu- 
minous, and  contains  abundance  of  mucus. 
The  ducts  outside  the  liver  may  be  enormously 
distended.  It  is  common  to  see  them  as  big 
as  the  middle  finger.  Within  the  liver  they 
are  also  dilated,  but  not  to  so  great  a  degree ; 
and  they  are  more  dilated  on  uie  left  thsn  on 
the  right  side.  The  dilatation  of  the  dnots 
may  become  cystic,  and  sometimes  monili- 
fonn.  The  writer  (J.  "W.  L.)  has  always  been 
able  to  find  columnar  epitheUum  in  these 
dilated  ducts.  In  some  cases  of  long-continued 
obstruction,  the  contents  of  the  bile-dncts  be- 
come colourless;  in  other  cases,  pumlent; 
and  small  abscesses  form  around  the  bile- 
ducts,  and  open  into  them.  These  abscesses 
may  be  multiple ;  or,  more  commonly,  only 
a  single  large  one  is  formed.  The  abscess  or 
the  dilated  gall-ducts  may  rupture  into  the 
peritoneum,  and  cause  &tal  peritonitis. 

5.  Cancer. — Primary  cancer  of  the  gall- 
ducts  and  gall-bladder  is  sometimes  met 
with ;  or  they  may  be  affected  secondarily. 

6.  Foreign  Bodies.— Ftureign  bodies  are 
occasionally  met  with  in  ttie  gsi^nets.  The 
most  common  of  all  are,  of  oonrse,  tfolU 
atonet.    Much  leas  eommon  an  entozoai 
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sneh  aa  the  Diaioma  Jiepaticwn,  hydaUdtt 
or  the  two  hmds  of  aaea/ridea,  eBpecially 
lumbriei. 

Stvptohs. — In  all  these  different  morbid 
states  it  is  osnally  only  possible  to  say  at 
the  bedside  that  the  large  bile-dncts  are  ob- 
stmcted ;  a  more  complete  diagnosis  is  com* 
monly  impossible.  Jaundice  is  an  important 
symptom,  au  without  it  disease  of  the  bile* 
ducts  cannot  be  diagnosticated.  It  is  com- 
monly very  intense,  the  urine  being  deeply 
coloured,  and  the  fseces  quite  colourless.  The 
enla^ment  of  the  liver,  if  present,  is  com- 
monly nnifozm,  the  sui^we  being  smooth, 
and  edgea  weUrdeflnod.  The  gall-bladder 
may  often  be  fblt  at  the  edge  of  the  right  lobe 
as  a  rounded  tumour;  this  is  then  a  sure 
Biga  of  the  obstrootion  of  the  gall-ducta.  In 
simple  diseases  of  the  gall-ducts  there  is  an 
absence  of  splenic  tumour,  of  ascites,  and  of 
other  symptoms  of  portal  obstruction.  In 
nuuiy  cases,  however,  diseases  of  the  liver 
and  of  the  gall-ducts  are  so  intiniid»Iy  bound 
up  together,  that  tiiey  cannot,  during  Ufe,  be 
separated. 

PaooNosis.— The  prognosis,  if  simple  ca- 
tarrh of  the  gall-ducts  and  gall-stones  can  be 
excluded,  is  un&vourable. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  must  be  con- 
ducted on  general  principles. 

7.  Enlargement  of  the  Oall-bladder. 
The  gall-bladder  cannot  bfl  felt  in  health 
during  life.  But  it  may  often  readily  enough 
be  made  out  where  thwe  exists  any  obstruo- 
tiim  in  the  common  or  cystio  duct,  so  that  it 
becomes  distended  with  fluid.  It  may  also 
be  felt  when  the  walls  become  fibrous  or 
calcified,  or  the  seat  of  cancer ;  or  when  its 
cavity  is  filled  with  gall-stones.  A  tumour 
may  then  be  felt  under  the  border  of  the 
right  lobe  of  the  liver,  in  the  situation  of 
tlw  gall-bladder.  "When  filled  with  fluid,  a 
rounded,  sometimes  oblong,  sometimes  pear- 
shaped  tumour  is  felt ;  in  other  cases  it  has 
an  irregular  shape,  or  a  somewhat  rounded 
outline.  The  gall-bladder  usually  enlarges 
in  a  direction  obli(juely  downwards  and  for- 
wards in  a  line  which,  drawn  from  the  tenth 
costal  eartilage,  crosses  the  middle  line  a 
little  below  nmbilioos  (Mayo  Bobson). 
A  greatly  distended  gall-bladder  has  been 
mistaken  for  ascites,  and  tapped.  The  dia- 
gnosis depends  chiefly  on  the  situation  of  the 
swelling,  and  even  then  the  distended  gall- 
bladder may  be  mistaken  for  hydatid  disease 
of  the  liver-Bubstance  or  of  the  omentum,  or 
for  a  tumour  of  a  neighbouring  organ,  es- 
pecially the  right  kidney,  which  has  pressed 
against  the  liver.  The  difficulty  of  the  dia- 
gnosis is  much  increased  if  the  liver  be  moved 
from  its  natural  place,  for  then  the  position 
of  the  gall-bladder  becomes  uncertain.  Bam- 
berger says  be  has  often  mistaken  a  softened 
cancerous  nodule  of  the  liver  for  a  distended 
gall-bladder.  If  it  be  certain  that  a  fluctuat- 
ing tumour  be  the  gall-bladder,  and  no  jaun- 


dice be  preset,  a  diagnosis  may  safely  be 
made  of  nydropa  eyttiidia  feUtm^  or  dropsy  of 
the  gall-bladder ;  but  if  jaundice  be  present, 
or  if  the  tumour  do  not  fluctuate  but  a^^tear 
solid,  there  are  then  no  definite  rules  for 
diagnosis :  all  depends  upon  the  Burroonding 
facta  of  the  case.  Dropsy  of  the  gall-bladder 
is  not  a  dangerous  disorder,  and  requires 
no  treatment ;  while  the  prognosis  and  treat- 
ment of  the  other  states  depend  entirely  on 
their  respective  causes.  Surgical  treatment 
is  now  extensively  employed. 

8.  Perforation.— Perforation  of  the  gall- 
bladder or  of  tiie  gall-ducts  is  generally  the 
result  of  oleeration,  due  to  ga^-stones,  in- 
flammation, and  other  causes.  Fatal  peri- 
tonitis ensues  if  the  perforation  occur  into 
the  abdominal  cavity.  Frequently,  however, 
previous  adhesions  have  been  formed  between 
the  biliary  reservoir  or  duct  and  the  neigh- 
bouring organs,  as  the  intestine,  or  the 
abdominal  wall,  and  the  result  of  this  is — 

0.  Biliary  Fistula.  —  This  may  exist 
between  the  gall-bladder  or  gall-ducts  and 
the  surface  of  the  body,  the  stomach,  colon, 
or  duodenum.  Very  rarely  gall-stones  find 
their  way  into  the  urinary  tract. 
J.  WicXHUc  Leoo.   Steihbn  M ackbhzib. 

GAUL-STONES.  —  SrwoN.:  Hepatic 
Calculi;  Cholehthiasis ;  Fi. CalcuU  bUiairea; 
Ger.  Qalletuteine. 

DKSCBimoM.— Qall-stones  are  seen  m  man 
and  most  of  the  vertebrate  animals,  and  in 
some  molluscs.  They  are  especially  common 
in  oxen.  They  are  found  in  the  biliary 
passages;  most  usually  in  the  gaU-bladdw, 
or  the  cystic  and  common  duet ;  more  rarely 
in  the  hepatic  duct,  and  in  its  branches  within 
the  liver.  They  vary  in  size  &om  fine 
gravel  to  concretions  five  inches  long.  The 
largest  are  commonly  single,  and  then  they 
are  roimded  or  oval  in  shape.  The  smaller 
calculi  are  usually  numerous,  being  then 
tetrahedral  or  wedge-shaped,  showing  the 
facets  or  plane  suites  caused  by  mutual 
pressure  or  firietion.  They  are  never  lighter 
than  water  when  first  removed  firom  the 
body.  Only  after  dr^ii^  do  they  float.  Their 
consistence  when  raised  to  the  ordinary  tem> 
peratnre  of  the  body  becomes  much  less,  so 
that  they  can  be  moulded  by  the  fingers. 
Their  colour  varies  firom  wmte  to  almost 
black ;  most  commonly  it  is  brown. 

Dr.  Thudichum  thinks  that  the  nuclei  of 
gall-stones  are  mostly  formed  of  casts  of  the 
hepatic  ducts.  There  is  rarely  more  than 
one  nucleus.  Ita  chemical  composition  is  a 
compound  of  lime  and  bile-pigment,  or  traces 
of  mucus  and  phosphatic  earths.  The  chief 
chemical  constituent  of  human  gall-stones  is 
cholesterin;  some  gall-stones  are  wholly 
composed  of  this  substance ;  most  contain 
70  or  80  per  cent.  Other  constituents  of 
gall-stones  are  the  Ule-pigments,  either  by 
themselves  or  in  combination  with  lime.  Very 
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small  quantities  of  the  bile-acids  are  found, 
and  these  are  also  in  combination  with  lime. 
It  is  rare  to  find  gall-stones  with  any  large 
amounts  of  carbonate  or  phosphate  of  lime, 
though  the  ash  of  nearly  all  gall-stones  shows 
a  large  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the 
product  of  the  eombustioni  Traces  of  copper, 
inm.  nod  manganese  ore  found  in  nearly 
gsll-atones.  lime-aalta  of  the  &tty  acids  are 
Dkevise  Ibimd. 

^noLOOT. — Age  has  an  apparent  inflaenoe 
in  the  production  of  gall-stones:  they  are 
exceedingly  rare  in  infancy  and  ohil&ood, 
their  fr^nmiey- increases  after  the  age  of 
puberty,  and  they  hecome  still  more  common 
after  thirty.  "Women  are  thought  to  be  more 
liable  than  men  to  gall-stones.  In  cancer  of 
the  liver,  gall-stones  are  certainly  very  com- 
monly found,  while  on  the  other  hand  in 
cirrhosis  they  are  scarcely  ever  seen.  Want 
of  physical  exercise  and  indulgence  in  rich 
diet  seem  to  &vonr  their  prodnction. 

Fatholoot. — ^What  is  the  oanse  of  the  first 
formation  of  a  gall-stone  ?  It  is  not  simply 
conoentratioD  of  the  bile,  since  the  eholeaterin 
and  ^gment  remain  in  solution  so  long  as 
tiie  bile  is  unchanged;  but  the  beginning  of 
decomposition  of  the  bile-acids  causes  a  pre- 
cipitation. The  choleBterin  is  likewise  thrown 
down  when  the  reaction  of  the  hile  ch&ngea 
firom  alkaline  to  acid.  Gorup-Besanez  and 
Dr.  Thudichum  have  kept  bile  sever^  months, 
and  found  the  reaction  at  the  end  of  that 
time  acid,  with  an  abundant  sediment.  It  is 
thus  probable  that  the  retention  of  bile  in 
the  gall-bladder  or  gall-duets  favours  the  for- 
mation of  these  concretions.  It  is  also  prob- 
able that  gall-stones  may  be  dissolved  spon- 
taneously, as  erosions  are  sometimes  seen  on 
them;  or  they  may  break  np,  and  thus  pass 
out. 

Stuptohs. — Gall-stones  while  still  in  the 
gall-bladder  rarely  give  any  signs  of  their 
presence.  They  ure  frequently  found  in  the 
gall-bladders  of  persons  who  during  life  had 
no  symptoms  which  could  be  referred  to  the 
liver.  It  is  when  they  begin  to  leave  the 
gall-bladder,  and  escape  into  the  cystic  and 
common  duct,  that  symptoms  arise  of  gall- 
stone colic.  They  often  begin  with  a  dull 
pain  near  the  liver,  with  vomiting,  rigors, 
and  elevatiou  of  tem^ralure ;  or,  quite  sud- 
denly, a  severe  pain  m  the  right  hypochon- 
drium  comes  on,  described  as  shooting, 
stabbing,  burning,  Ac  The  pain  extends 
into  the  ejHgastrium,  rarely  to  the  left  hypo* 
ehondrinm,  to  the  right  shoulder,  and, 
according  to  some,  even  mto  the  extrnnitiea. 
The  pain  is  very  intense,  and  may  give  rise 
to  delirimn  and  convulsions  in  nervous  per- 
sons, or  to  hysterical  attacks  in  women. 
Vomiting  is  usually  present;  and,  as  the 
attacks  most  often  come  on  after  eating,  at 
first  only  the  food  taken  is  thrown  up,  and 
then  a  colourless  mucus.  The  right  hypo- 
chondrium  is  usually  vezy  tender,  and  tite 


muscles  are  rigid.  The  pulse,  as  a  rule,  is  not 
increased  in  frequency,  being  indeed  rather 
below  than  above  the  natural  number.  In 
violent  attacks  the  pulse  becomes  very  fre- 
quent and  small,  or  almost  imperceptible ;  the 
eyes  are  surrounded  with  dark  marks;  the 
nose  is  pointed ;  the  I»sath  is  cool ;  and  cold 
sweats  breakout  over  the  body.  In  this  state 
death  may  occur,  but  it  is  a  rare  event.  A 
few  hours  after  the  attack,  the  eonjunctlTe 
may  show  a  yellow  tinge,  wbii^  will  gradually 
apread  from  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  aU 
over  the  body.  The  jaundice  is  more  or  less 
intense  according  to  the  shape  of  the  gall- 
stone— whether  completely  oostructing  the 
duct,  or  merely  causing  a  hindrance  to  the 
passage  of  the  bile.  In  some  cases  jaundice 
may  he  altogether  wanting,  as  when  the 
stone  is  in  the  cystic  duct.  The  jaundice 
may  last  an  indefinite  time.  The  duration 
of  the  attack  of  colic  itself  varies :  usually 
not  lasting  more  thui  a  &w  hours,  it  may 
extend  over  sererol  days.  Am  soon  as  the 
gall-stone  leoehM  the  duodeuma  the  attacks 
are  over,  the  stools  become  dark,  and  tiio 
jaundice  begins  to  disappear.  When  the 
gaU-stoues  reach  the  intestme,  they  are  com- 
monly evacuated  with  the  fteces ;  some  cases 
have,  however,  been  recorded  in  which  they 
were  so  large  that  symptoms  of  intestinal 
obstruction  were  caused  and  death  resulted. 
A  gall-stone  ulcerating  its  way  into  the  in- 
testine may  give  rise  to  haemorrhage  from 
the  bowels.  Other  rare  symptoms  are  oc- 
casionally associated  with  gall-stones,  as  in- 
termittent pyrexia,  glycosuria,  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  gall -stones  is 
often  more  or  less  diffi<mlt.  Some  pfaysioiana 
think  that  the  diofpiosis  should  not  be  mode 
unless  the  concretions  be  found  in  the  stocds; 
and  the  search  fi>r  them  should  be  made 
passing  the  iieces  through  a  sieve.  It  is 
thought  by  many  that  it  camiot  be  made  if 
there  be  no  jaundice  present.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  proved  that  severe  and 
even  fatal  attacks  have  occurred  without  the 
occurrence  of  jaundice  or  discoloration  of 
the  fieces.  Becurrent  attacks  of  severe 
'  spasm '  in  the  right  hypochondrium  or  epi- 
gastrium should  awaken  a  suspicion  of  g^- 
stones,  even  if  no  j  aundiee  follow  the  atttu^ks. 
Persistent  jaundice  is  characteristic  of  cancer 
rather  than  of  gall-stoiMB,  though  the  two 
may  co-exist  Cancer  of  the  head  of  the 
panraeaa  may  readily  be  mistaken  far  gall- 
stones in  the  oommon  duct. 

Pboonobis. — It  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  a  trustworthy  pingaosis  in  uiese  cases. 
The  physician  can  never  speak  confidently, 
or  feel  quite  happy  when  treating  a  cose 
which  he  looks  upon  as  one  of  gall-stones. 

Tbeathemt.— The  treatment  of  gall-stones 
may  be  discussed  under  two  heads :  during 
the  paroxysm  of  the  oolic ;  and  between  the 
attacks. 
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During  ike  paroxyam  the  object  is  to  re- 
lieve pain.  This  may  best  be  done  by  full 
doses  of  morphine ;  and  if  this  be  rejected 
by  vomiting,  it  may  be  administered  hypo- 
dermically.  Belladonna  may  also  be  used. 
The  patient  may  be  pnt  in  a  warm  bath  and 
kept  there,  the  heat  being  msuntained  by  the 
renewal  of  the  warm  water.  Should  these 
means  foil,  chloroform  or  ether  may  be  in- 
haled. 

Between  the  attacht  of  biliary  colic  dieting 
is  of  great  importance.  Limiting,  or  practi- 
cally exolading,  saccharine  and  fEitty  matters 
Bometimes  leads  to  the  cessation  of  attacks, 
which  were  previously  freqaent.  A  great 
nmnfaer  of  remedies  nave  been  propMod: 
the  most  popular  is  Dorande's,  which  con- 
sists of  three  parts  of  ether  and  two  parts  of 
turpentine ;  the  best  plan  is  to  give  10  to  20 
""ii'Tna  of  this  mixture  three  times  a  day, 
enclosed  in  capsules  or  pearls.  The  German 
physicians  have  great  confidence  in  the  al- 
kaline mineral  waters,  especially  Carlsbad. 
Some  think  the  benefit  is  due  simply  to  the 
large  amount  of  water  daily  ingested,  causing 
a  large  flow  of  bile.  Lately,  an  old  plan  of 
treatment  has  been  revived — namely,  the  ad- 
ministration of  large  doses  of  olive  oil,  as 
much  as  six  to  twelve  ounces  being  given  for 
a  dose.  Following  the  administration  of  the 
oil,  numerous  eoncretimis  have  been  found  in 
the  stools,  which  have  been  mistaken  for  gall- 
stones. They  have,  however,  been  proved  to 
ecntBiBt  of  neutral  lata  and  free  UAAy  aoids, 
witiiasmallproportionofcholesterin.  Though 
the  oil  does  not  soften  and  bring  away  gall- 
stones as  imagined,  yet  undoubted  relief  is 
sometimes  afforded,  with  diminution  in  the 
size  of  the  swollen  liver.  Dr.  George  Harley 
advocates  extrusion  of  gall-stones  blocking 
the  ducts  by  digital  manipulation.  The 
obstruction  has,  in  some  cases,  been  over- 
come by  this  means,  but  it  is  treatment 
which  should  be  carried  out  only  with 
great  care  and  gentleness,  as  the  gajl-duct, 
inflamed,  softened,  and  ulcerated  by  the 
presence  of  a  stone,  might  be  ruptured  by  too 
fii»dble  manifnilation.  In  eases  of  enlarged 
gall-bladdei:  from  ^aU-stones,  or  repeated 
attacks  of  severe  pam  in  the  hepatio  region, 
with  or  withont  jaundice  or  suppuration  of 
the  gall-daets,  the  aid  of  a  surgeon  Aould 
be  obtained,  with  a  view  to  an  exploratory 
operation  or  oholecystotomy.  The  oases  re. 
corded  where  this  and  other  operations  on  the 
gall-bladder  and  ducts  have  been  performed 
justify  a  hope  that  in  future  many  lives  will 
be  saved  which  would  withont  operative  in- 
terference be  lost.  Other  kinds  of  treatment 
recommended  are  by  purgatives,  as  castor  oil, 
or  by  taraxacum  or  diluted  nitro-hydrochlorio 
acid.  Emetics  have  been  employed,  but 
they  are  dangerous  on  aeeoont  of  the  strain- 
ing which  they  cause,  and  which  may  lead 
to  the  mptnie  of  a  vesseL 
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OAUU>PZVa  CONSUKFTIOir. 
A  popular  name  for  phthisis  when  it  runs  an 
acute  or  rapid  course.   See  Phthisis. 

GAIiVANISUf  TTses  of.— See  Elec 
TKiciTY  IN  Medicine. 

OANaXiIOir  {yayyKiov,  a  hard  gather- 
ing).— This  term  is  apphed  to  a  variety  of 
somewhat  different  affections,  indudii^ : 
1.  The  aimple  ganglion.  This  is  a  cystic 
tomour  formed  in  connexion  with  the  sheath 
of  a  tendon.  2.  The  compound  or  diffuse 
ganglion,  which  condsts  of  a  chronic  effusion 
into  the  common  sheath  of  a  ^roup  of  ten- 
dons, giving  rise  to  a  flootnabng  swelling. 
One  variety  of  this  contains  the  so-called 
melon-seed-like  bodies.  8.  The  term  is  ex- 
tended by  some  writers  to  enlargements  of  tiie 
bursee  mucosie.   See  BcBSf,  DiseaBes  of. 

1.  Simple  Ganglion.— DEscRiFTioif.— 
The  simple  ganglion  forms  a  rotmded 
tumour,  occasionally  lobulatod,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  some  tendon.  The 
most  common  situations  are  the  dorsum  of 
the  hand,  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  the  pslm  of 
the  hand  at  the  root  of  a  finger,  and  behmd 
the  outer  or  the  inner  malleolus.  The  tumour 
varies  in  size  firom  a  pea  to  a  pigeon's  egg. 
It  may  fluctuate  distinctly,  or  be  so  tense 
as  to  seem  solid.  It  is  not  adherent  to 
the  akin  or  to  the  tendon  with  which  it  is 
in  relation.  It  is  painless,  but  often  gives 
rise  to  a  sense  of  weakness  in  the  afiboted 
part.  The  wall  is  composed  of  a  more  or  less 
delicate  fibrous  tissue,  fusing  with  the  sur- 
rounding areolar  tissue,  and  lined  by  an 
imperfect  layer  of  endothelial  cells.  Its  con- 
tents are  most  usually  semi-solid,  like  airole- 
jelly,  but  sometimes  fluid ;  they  are  said  to 
be  neither  albuminous  nor  g^atinous,  but 
colloid  in  character.  As  to  the  exact  nature 
of  the  tumour  opinions  differ,  and  probably 
it  is  not  always  ^e  same.  It  is  said  to  arise 
in  the  following  ways ;  1st.  By  a  hernial 
protrusion  from  the  sheath  of  a  tendon,  the 
neck  of  which  becomes  {^adually  contracted 
and  finally  closed,  so  giving  rise  to  a  cyst  in 
intimate  connexion  with  the  sheath.  3aii. 
Gtosseiin  has  described  small  fidlides  <a 
sub-synovial  crypts,  which  he  faelievea  may 
become  dilated,  so  as  to  form  gan^ia. 
Srd.  The  tumour  may  be  a  cyst  of  entirely 
new  fiwmation. 

Tbeatmbnt.— Fainting  with  iodine  is  of 
little  or  no  use.  Forcible  rupture  of  the 
cyst  by  a  blow  or  pressure  sometimes  effects 
a  cure.  The  best  treatment  is  to  puncture 
the  tumour  with  a  clean  grooved  needle,  Euid 
to  squeeze  out  the  contents,  afterwards 
applymg  pressure  or  a  blister  over  the  col- 
lapsed cyst.  This  treatment  may  require  to 
be  repeated  more  than  once. 

2.  Compound  or  Diffuse  GkmgUon.— 
DsscKiPTidK. — This  disease  is  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  tlie  sheath  of  the  com- 
mon flexors  of  the  fingers.  It  ma^  consist  of 
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a  simple  dropsy  of  this  sheath,  forming  an 
hourglasB-shaped  swelliitg  in  the  front  of  the 
wrist,  the  constriction  being  caused  by  the 
annular  ligament;  or,  in  other  cases,  the 
tamour  may  contain  melon-seed-like  bodies, 
which  give  rise  to  a  sense  of  soft  (tackling 
when  it  is  manipulated.  These  melon-seed 
bodies  are  foooouw  oval  and  flattish  in  shape, 
and  of  a  pear^-white  colour.  The;  are  of 
almost  cartilagmous  tongfanees,  uid  on  see* 
tion  present  an  appearance  of  concentric 
lamination.  Under  the  microscope  they  are 
found  to  be  composed  of  very  imperfect 
fibroid  tissue.  Their  cwigin  is  somewhat 
doubtful.  They  have  been  supposed  to  be 
due,  first,  to  hypertrophy  of  the  fringes  nor- 
mally found  on  a  synovial  membrane,  the 
pedunculated  projections  so  formed  being 
ultimately  broken  loose  by  the  movement  of 
the  tendons;  secondly,  to  the  formation  of 
pedunculated  warty  outgrowths  on  the  syno- 
vial membrane,  which  become  free  in  the 
same  way;  thirdly,  to  fibrinous  deposits 
taking  place  from  the  flnid  in  tiie  ganglion ; 
and,  fourthly,  to  the  resolts  of  accidental 
hsemorrhage.  When  these  bodies  are  abon- 
dant,  the  fluid  is  osoally  scanty. 

^TiOLOOT. — Becent  observations  have 
shown  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  if 
not  in  all,  the  compound  ganglion  of  the 
wrist  is  a  chronic  tubercular  affection  of  the 
synovial  membrane.  Many  cases  have  been 
recorded  in  which  it  was  associated  with 
tubercular  disease  of  the  carpiis,  but  which 
was  the  primary  affection  is  not  certain, 

Tbeatment. — The  treatment  of  compound 
ganglion  is  unsatisfactory.  Iodine  is  useless. 
Aspiration  followed  by  the  injection  of  iodine 
has  oeoasionally  been  of  senice.  An  ineiu<m 
made  into  each  end  of  the  tumour,  followed 
by  drains^  nnder  antiseptic  dressing,  is 
often  of  use.  In  extreme  cases  Syme  recom- 
mended laying  the  whole  cavity  open,  and 
allowing  it  to  granulate.  This  always  left 
much  stiffiiess  in  the  tendons.  When  melon- 
seed  bodies  are  present,  they  must  be  re- 
moved by  incision,  and  the  case  treated 
antiseptically,  as  septic  suppuration  would 
almost  certfunly  lead  to  implication  of  the 
wrist-joint.  Mabgis  Beox. 

aAHGIiIONIC  n^EBVOUS  SYS- 
TEM, Diseases  of.See  Stmpathetio 
Ststeh,  Diseases  at. 

OAirOBElSn  iypaifn,  1  corrode).— 
Stnon.:  Mortification;  SphacelaB;  Fr.  Qan- 
ffrine ;  Ger.  der  Brand. 

Definition. — Gangrene  is  the  arrest  of  the 
Itmctions  of  organic  life  in  a  circumscribed 
portion  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  body,  leading 
to  the  complete  death  of  the  same.  It  im< 
plies  destruction  of  a  considerable  area  of 
tissue  en  masae,  as  distinguished  from  mole- 
cular disintegration  or  ulceration. 

The  whole  process  of  death  is  included  | 


under  the  term  *  gangrene*;  the  result  being 
mortification,  slouglmig,  or  necrosis  of  the 
invaded  tissue,  organ,  or  limb. 

CiASSiFiCAnoN.  — '  Clinically,  gangrene 
varies  greatly  according  to  its  position, 
cause,  extent,  the  powers  of  the  patient,  and 
the  existence  of  complications.  The  disease 
may  also  be  dassifiied  aUologicaUy  and 
pathologieally  into  montaneoua  or  trau- 
matic, dry  or  mott^  ekronic  or  eteute  goat- 
$enile  gangrene,  and  koapital  gan- 
grme.  The  division  into  dry  and  moist 
gangrene,  although  convenient,  has  little 
pathological  significance,  being  founded  on 
physical  characters.  Both  dry  and  moist 
gangrene  may  arise  from  similar  causes,  and 
coexist  even,  in  different  parts  of  the  invaded 
structures;  and  it  cannot  always  be  predeter- 
mined whether  a  gangrene  ^all  be  of  the 
dry  or  of  the  moist  form.  Dry  gangrene  is 
usually  dependent  on  senile  changes,  chiefly 
arterial  degeneration ;  and  is  more  limited  in 
extent,  and  chronic  in  progreBs.  The  parts 
first  affseted,  having  time  to  dry  up  as  the  dis- 
ease invades  those  adjacent,  become  mummi- 
fied, hard,  and  black,  resembling  the  knuckle 
of  a  Spatush  ham.  Moist  gangrene  occurs 
from  venous  obstruction ;  and  when  a  lai^ 
area  of  living  tissue  suddenly  mortifies,  more 
especially  if  it  have  been  previously  inflamed 
or  gorged  with  fluid,  the  dead  parts  become 
rapidly  transformed  into  a  deliquescent  putrid 
mass,  infiltrated  with  gas.  To  this  type  be- 
long many  different  forms  of  gangrene — for 
instance,  that  following  the  obliteration  of  the 
main  artery  or  vein  of  a  limb,  or  their  be- 
coming plugged  by  embolus;  or  the  form 
calleAapreading  traumatic  gangrene;  organ- 
grene  afifocting  an  internal  organ. 

^TKLOOT. — The  causes  of  gangrene  may 
be  local  and  constitationa],  or  a  eombinatiw 
ofboth.  Amongst  Zo«a2  causes  we  find  intense 
inflMnmation  of  some  organ  or  tiasue,  such  as 
occurs  in  {aiemu(mia,noma, cellulitis,  anthrax, 
or  phlegmonous  erysipelss.  Itnuries  and 
mechanical  violence  of  various  kinds,  caustics, 
and  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  as  seen  in 
bums  and  scalds  or  in  frostbite,  also  lead  to 
gangrene.  Gangrene  may  be  produced  either 
as  the  direct  consequence  of  the  long-con- 
tinued application  of  cold,  or  as  the  result  of 
the  subsequent  infiammatory  reaction.  Local 
arrest  of  the  circulation,  as  in  a  limb  whose 
main  blood-current  is  arrested  by  injury,  the 
application  of  a  ligature  to  an  aoiery  or  em- 
boiio  plugging,  a  strangulated  hernia,  an 
intussusception,  or  internal  strangulation,  a 
ligataied  hsmonfaoid,  a  too  ti^^tly  bandaged 
limb,  or  severe  {wrmhimosis,  may  lead  to 
gangrene.  1%  may  dso  occur  from  extra- 
Vassdion  of  nrine  or  fieces.  Continued 
pressure  produces  a  variety  of  gangrene 
called  bed-sore,  especially  in  lowly  vitalised 
parts,  and  in  persons  suffering  from  cbronio 
diseases,  or  from  certain  lesions  of  the  ner- 
;  Tons  centres.  Bee  Ulcxs  asd  Uiakbuioh. 
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One  of  most  frequent  conatiiuHondl  or 
general  caases  of  gangrene  is  deficient  blood- 
supply  to  the  part,  dependant  upon  chronic 
disease  of  the  arteries,  the  result  of  arteritis  or 
degenerative  senile  changes,  whence  the  term 
senile  gangrene.  Qangrene  may  occur  in  the 
course  of  certain  diseases,  as  diabetes,  typhus, 
typhoid,  measles,  and  scarlatina;  embolism 
b^ng  in  many  cases  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  complication.  The  gangrene  due  to 
ergotism  is  probably  induced  by  the  effect 
of  the  poison  on  the  blood-vessels.  A 
peculiar  form  of  gangrene  sometimes  met 
in  the  eztoemities— the  gamgrine  mni- 
iriqua  of  the  Frendi — is  one  in  which  no 
mtwa  definite  eaase  can  be  fapnd  than 
itngmia  and  an  extremely  feeble  oiionlation. 
Ijoss  of  nerve-inflnence  is  also  a  cause  of  gan- 
grene. Acute  spreading  traomatio  gangrene 
ia  a  manifeBtation  of  a  hyperacute  form  of 
septioiDfactitm.  And,  finally,  there  is  ^^ofptfaJ 
gangrene— pottrriture  d'hdpital — a  disease 
seldom  metwithnowexoeptamongstwonnded 
soldiers  accumulated  in  great  numbers  in  foul 
ho^itals  near  a  battle-field,  contagious  in 
nature,  and  due  to  a  specific  septic  agency. 
See  Batnadd's  Disease. 

Stmptous. — The  symptoms  of  gangrene 
vary  with  the  species,  the  extent,  and  the 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  with  the  rapidity  of 
its  progress ;  and  also  according  as  it  is  dry 
or  moist,  incijiient  or  complete.  The  import- 
ance of  tha  tasBue  or  wgui  invaded,  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  oomplieations,  such 
as  renal  or  cardiac  disease,  or  of  fever,  also 
create  differences. 

The  earliest  symptoms  are  Uiose  of  dimin- 
ished circulation,  sensibility,  and  tempera- 
ture, together  with  change  of  colour  in  the 
part  affected.  Fain  is  one  of  the  primary 
symptoms,  and  often  precedes  the  others. 
In  dry,  senile,  or  chronic  gangrene  there 
may  in  some  cases  be  few  symptoms  beyond 
moderate  local  pain  and  discomfort,  though 
oftentimes  the  pain  is  intense ;  whilst,  when 
the  type  is  of  the  moist  or  acute  variety,  the 
symptoms  are  usually  more  severe,  and  have 
a  tendency  to  lapse  into  those  called  typhoid 
or  i^tioKmio.  Between  these  two  forms 
there  u  every  intermediate  grade  of  severity. 
The  anunmt  of  fever  varies  at  the  outset,  but 
it  is  nsnally  considerable.  The  patient  gene- 
rally suffers  muoh  firom  pain,  restlessness, 
uid  want  of  sleep ;  the  appetite  is  bad ;  the 
tongue  is  loaded ;  and  the  pulse  is  feeble  or 
intermittent.  'When  the  disease  becomes 
arrested,  the  dead  portion  of  tissue  slowly 
separates  and  drops  off,  or  is  removed ;  very 
often,  however,  the  disease  steadily  pro- 
greases,  and  the  patient  dies  from  exhaus- 
tion, pr  more  rapidly  firom  the  absorption  of 
septic  matter. 

Such  being  the  principal  symptoms  of 
gangrene  in  general,  we  may  next  cUsoribe 
the  symptoms  of  the  leading  varieties  of  the 
disease. 
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Dry  or  Chronic  Senile  Gangrene. — In  the 
dry  form  of  senile  gangrene  the  part  is  gradu- 
ally starved  to  death  by  reason  of  the  £min- 
ished  blood-supply.  Embolic  plugging  may 
also  produce  the  dry  variety.  The  arterial 
.  current  is  suddenly  arrested,  while  the  veins 
:  empty  the  blood  from  the  limb.  The  limb 
becomes  whitish-mottled  and  shrunken,  then 
brown  and  blaok.  Senile  gangrene  generally 
occurs  in  the  toes,  very  rarely  in  the  fingers ; 
and  is  either  spontaneous  or  excited  by  some 
trivial  cause.  A  discoloured  patch  appears 
on  one  of  the  toes,  of  a  dusky  reddish-brown 
ocdonr,  which  soon  becomes  dry  and  black  in 
the  centre.  The  disease  spreads  very  slowly 
to  the  adjacent  parts.  First,  a  zone  of  dis- 
coloration appears,  from  the  Idood  stagnating 
in  them ;  then  they  become  livid,  red,  and 
inflamed;  afterwards  darker;  and,  finally, 
black  and  dry.  One  or  several  toes  may  be 
involved,  or  the  foot  in  whole  or  in  part. 
The  patient  generally  dies  sooner  or  later, 
exhausted  b^  pain,  and  from  general  feeble- 
ness of  the  vital  powers.  Sometimes  a  line 
of  demarcation  appears,  the  dead  parts  sepa- 
rate, and  recovery  follows;  but  as  a  rule 
relapses  take  place. 

Moist  or  Acute  Senile  Gcungrene. — This 
form  of  senile  gangrene  is  more  active  in  its 
progress,  and  more  rapidly  iataL  It  is  often 
ascribed  to  some  sli^t  local  irritation  or 
injury,  sneh  as  an  inflamed  com  or  nail. 
The  affected  toe  becomes  dusky-red,  swoUen, 
and  extremely  painfid ;  soon  after  the  dark 
hue  of  absolutely  dead  tissue  appears,  fol- 
lowing closely  tho  zone  of  inflammation; 
and  this  gradnall;^  roreads  onwards,  till  the 
wh<de  foot  or  possibly  the  leg,  if  the  patient 
survive,  becomes  implicated.  Beyond  the 
gangrenous  area  the  skia  is  mottled,  and 
presents  all  the  appearances  due  to  impeded 
circulation.  In  this  type  of  gangrene,  stasis 
of  the  blood  and  coagulation  first  take  place 
in  the  capillaries,  and  extend  thence  to  the 
smaller  arteries.  It  occurs  in  elderly  persons 
with  feeble  circulation,  due  to  fiitty  heart  and 
atheromatous  arteries.  Diabetic  gangrene  is 
commonly  of  this  form. 

Gangrene  from  Arterial  or  Venout  Ob- 
etruetton. — ^The  most  common  form  of  moist 
gangrene  is  that  due  to  sudden  arterial  ob< 
struction  of  a  large  vessel,  when  the  col- 
lateral supply  cannot  establish  itself  with 
sufficient  rapidity.  It  is  acute ;  and  a  large 
^rtion  of  the  body  being  at  once  engaged,  the 
tissues  do  not,  as  in  dry  gangrene,  have  time 
to  desiccate  pari  patau  with  the  spread  of 
the  disease.  It  may  happen  after  ligature 
of  a  main  trunk  for  aneuryem;  or  by  the 
impaction  of  a  fibrinous  clot  formed  upon 
the  roughened  wall  of  an  atheromatous  vessel, 
and  consequent  plugging  of  the  artery,  cx 
by  embolism.  This  form  of  gangrene  often 
assumes  the  dry  character.  An  entire  ex< 
tremity  may  be  thus  afiiacted.  Venous  ob- 
strootion  does  not  produce  gangrene  unless 
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complete.  Collateral  venous  ohannelB  usnoUj 
take  the  place  of  obstrnoted  ones  with  ease. 
In  c&ses  dae  to  embolism — a  form  rare  in 
the  up|ier  limbs,  but  conunon  in  the  lower 
extremities,  and  more  espwaaHy  at  the  bifbr- 
eation  of  the  tibial  arteries — sndden  and 
severe  pain  marks  tiie  onset  of  the  disease. 
The  temperature  of  the  part  rapidly  falls; 
livid  discoloration  and  loss  of  sensibility  en- 
sue; the  blood  stagnates  in  the  veins;  the 
skin  mottles ;  bnllie  form,  filled  with  turbid 
fluid ;  the  oolonr  changes  from  whitish-grey 
to  green,  olive,  or  bla«k ;  and  the  affected 
tissne  at  length  becomes  a  deliqnescent 
putrid  mass,  often  crepitating  from  gas  im- 
prisoned in  the  meshes  of  the  cellular  tissue. 
The  tendons,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  bone 
resist  the  disintegrating  process  longest. 

Gangrene  from  In^mmation.  —  Gan- 
grene as  the  result  of  mtense  inflsmmation 
is  likewise  of  the  moist  type,  "^lien  it  super- 
venes, the  tension,  pain,  and  swelling  of  the 
inflamed  area  sabdde;  the  part  beotmies  boA 
and  dou^^y ;  the  coIouf  ohanges  into  dnal^ 
violet,  brown,  or  blaok;  and  all  the  evideneee 
of  rapid  decomposition,  var^^ng  with  Uie 
part  afiiBcted  and  the  acuteness  of  the  in- 
flammation, make  their  appearance. 

Gangrene  as  a  Complication  of  General 
Diteaae. — Gangrene  is  occasionally  met  with 
in  the  later  stages  of  typhoid  fever,  or  even 
daring  convalescence ;  and  usually  occurs  in 
the  lower  limbs,  though  sometimes  in  the 
face  or  in  the  lungs.  It  is  of  vascular  origin, 
and  is  a  most  grave  oomplication.  In  form 
it  may  be  either  dry  or  moist,  and  may  be 
of  either  of  two  kinds.  One  is  of  early  occur- 
rence in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and 
generally  affects  the  toes  symmetrically;  the 
other  occurs  later,  or  daring  convalesoence, 
and  is  of  embolic  origin. 

Measles  is  prone  in  some  caeee  to  occasion 
gangrene,  generally  affecting  the  face,  the 
vulva,  or  the  lungs.  Scarlatina  and  some 
forms  of  erysipelas  are  also  occasionally  fol- 
lowed by  extensive  gangrene.  The  disease 
has  been  also  observed  during  some  epidemics 
of  cholera.  Gangrene  produced  by  the  pro- 
longed eonsumption  of  diseased  rye-bread 
chiefly  occurs  in  the  male  adult,  and  very 
rarely  in  women  or  children.  O^er  symp- 
toms of  ei^otism  will  then  be  present,  gan- 
grene being  a  late  occurrence.  Gangrene 
from  ergotism  precisely  resembles  or^ary 
senile  gangrene.  It  almost  invariably  ap- 
pears in  the  lower  limbs ;  and  when  a  Ime  of 
demarcation  forms,  this  generally  eeems  to 
correspond  with  the  nearest  joint.  In  dia- 
betic gangrene  no  special  vascular  deficiency 
can  be  traced.  The  vitality  of  the  tissues 
seems  impaired  by  the  glycosurie  condition, 
and  some  alight  accidenttd  cause  provokes  a 
gangrenous  inflammation. 

Hospital  Gangrene. — Hospital  gangrene 
presupposes  a  woond.  The  lesion  on  invasion 
ceases  to  discharge,  and  becomes  covered 


with  a  grey  tenacious  slough  extending  from 
the  centre  towards  the  edges,  which  become 
much  inflamed  and  everted.  The  patient 
rapidly  lapses  into  a  typhoid  condition ;  and 
the  iesoe  is  generally  fatal. 

Acute  Traumatic  or  ^reading  GangrMe, 
This  form  also  follows  upon  an  iiqiiiy. 
which  may  be  either  slight  or  severe.  It 
is  genec^ally  seen  in  one  of  the  extremitieB, 
caiginating  in  a  wound  and  rapidly  qireadii^; 
towards  tke  trunk — gangrhte  foudroyanie. 
It  is  in  many  cases  intimately  associated  with, 
and  probably  indneed  by,  septic  infection  of 
the  system.  It  is  nsaally  fatol,  and  scarcely 
amenable  to  any  treatment  short  of  very 
early  amputation. 

Viteeral  Gangrene. — The  gangrene  of  in- 
ternal organs  will  be  found  described  in  con- 
nexion with  the  diseases  of  the  several  organs. 

Pboobess. — The  prepress  of  gangrene  de- 
pendent on  constitutional  causes  is  too  often 
from  bad  to  worse;  and  a  fatal  issne  may 
snpervene  without  any  attempt  at  repair. 
The  gangrenous  inflammatioii,  {nreeeding  the 
actual  death  of  the  part,  oontinusUy  invades 
fresh  tissues;  tibe  fever  increases;  a  eaUow 
sunken  eonntenanee,  with  rapid  thready 

C*  e,8ordes,  muttering  deliriam,tympamte(^ 
ough,  BDbsnltus,  scanty  loaded  urine  ce 
even  suppression,  supervene;  the  weakness 
increases ;  and  death,  preceded  by  ec^pce, 
takes  place. 

In  other  cases,  especially,  those  dependent 
on  local  causes,  there  is  a  tendency  to  limita- 
tion;  and  the  process  by  which  this  is  accom- 
plished is  the  same  for  all  kinds  of  gangrene, 
m  every  part  of  the  body.  In  superficial 
structures  a  red  band  of  healthy  inflammation 
will  be  observed  at  the  junction  of  the  living 
with  the  dead  part,  called  the  line  of  demar- 
eatwm;  active  cell-infiltration  takes  place; 
and  a  s^uuating  wall  of  fibrin  and  young 
cells  is  established  in  the  layer  of  living  tissne 
nearest  to  the  dead  structures.  This  becomes 
by  degrees  converted  into  an  ordinary  granu- 
lating surface,  and  the  dead  tissue  is  detached 
and  cast  off!.  The  time  required  for  tUis 
separation  varies  with  the  bulk  of  the  dead 
portion,  the  nature  of  the  tissne,  and  the 
vitality  of  the  individuaL  The  risk  of  sep- 
ticfemic  poisoning  is  present  throughout  the 
entire  course  of  the  disease. 

DiAONOsis. — The  diagnosis  of  gangrene  of 
external  parte  cannot  be  attended  with  any 
difficulty;  the  evidence  of  its  presence  being 
readily  appreciated  when  the  symptoms 
already  described  make  their  appearan4». 

Pbookosib. — The  prognosis  of  a  case  of 
gangrene  will  mainly  depend  on  the  likeli- 
hood of  the  disease  becoming  limited,  the 
stren^h  of  the  patient,  and  the  conditions 
in  which  he  is  piaeed ;  which  are  all  at  first 
difficult  to  dstermine.  The  cause  of  the  gan- 
grene, and  the  presence  or  absence  of  organic 
mischief  elsewhere,  also  exercise  a  great  in- 
fluence.  When  tile  malady  is  dependent  on 
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ft  oonBtitational  cause,  there  will  be  little 
tendency  to  delimitation  and  a  bad  prospect 
of  recovery.  When  the  cause  is  local,  and 
the  deetmctioQ  of  tissue  neither  extensive 
nor  invading  a  vital  part,  the  prognosis  will 
be  &vonrabie.  Bat  a  local  injury,  when  the  I 
eonditions  am  nn&Toarable,  may  be  followed 
by  ft  severe  and  extensive  gangrene,  w  some 
eBsentiftl  part  of  the  body  mi^  become  im- 
^eated. 

TBEA.TifENT. — When  gangrene  is  imminentt 
our  first  care  should  be  to  adopt  means  to 
support  the  vital  warmth  of  the  part,  and  to 
eneourage  and  relieve  the  embarrassed  circu- 
lation. When  the  disease  is  fully  developed, 
OUT  attention  must  be  directed  to  control  as 
far  as  practicable  the  spread  of  the  disease ; 
to  favour  the  separation  of  the  dead  tissue ; 
and  to  keep  the  parts  as  clean  and  harmless 
as  possible.  We  must  also  anticipate  com- 
plications, or  combat  them  when  they  occur; 
and  support  the  patient's  strength  by  good 
food,  stimulants,  and  fresh  air,  together  with 
(fifties  sufficient  to  allay  pain.  A  limited 
traamatie  gangrene  is  to  be  treated  as  an 
ordinary  sloughing  wound.  If  a  complete 
portion  of  a  limb  be  involved,  ampntati<Ki 
should  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  line  of 
demarcation  is  estabUahed.  In  gangrene  due 
to  arterial  obstruction,  the  extremity  should 
be  raised  to  assist  the  return  of  venous  blood ; 
antiaeptie  dressings  and  cotton-wool  applied 
locaUy ;  and  plenty  of  bland  food  administered 
at  frequent  intervals.  When  the  whole  limb 
is  affected,  nature  may  be  assisted  by  com- 
pleting the  ampatation  of  the  part  as  soon  as 
the  limiting  line  is  distinct.  In  gEuigrene 
caused  by  ^e  ligature  or  rupture  of  a  main 
artery,  or  the  pressure  of  an  aneurysm,  ampu- 
tation close  to  the  seat  of  the  lesion  may  at 
cmoe  be  performed,  as  the  gangrene  will  not 
extend  higher  than  this  point ;  but  even  under 
these  oiremnBtances  it  may  often  be  safer  to 
awMt  indications  of  a  commencing  demar- 
cation than  to  amputate  previously.  In 
ipreading  traumatic  gangrene  early  amputa- 
tion of  the  affected  hmb  has  been  strongly 
recommended;  but  as  this  cannot  remove 
the  already  poisoned  condition  of  the  blood, 
upon  whidi  in  all  probability  the  gangrene 
depends,  it  is  generally  a  useless  measure, 
as  the  gangrenous  action  would  invade  the 
stump.  It  affords,  however,  the  only  possible 
chance.  In  senile  gangrene  amputation  ia 
sometimes  indicated,  and  the  dead  parts 
may  be  removed  near  to  the  demarcating 
line ;  but  an  ampatation  higher  up,  as  in  the 
thigh,  has  been  advoeated,  where  the  pro- 
spects of  repair  due  to  the  more  vigorous 
eueulation  will  be  |areBnmably  better.  In 
eases  where  tranmatie  gangrene  is  localised 
and  dependent  merely  upon  the  violence  of 
the  injury,  the  vitality  of  the  individual  will 
be  sufficient  to  neutralise  the  mischief,  un- 
less it  be  very  extenmve.  A  line  of  demar- 
utkai  will  ^pear,  and  ^en,  but  not  before, 
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will  it  be  proper  to  ampatate,  unless  the 
part  be  otherwise  hopelessly  injured,  or  a 
lai;ge  articulation  opened,  when  immediate 
amputation  is  indicated.  ' 

For  the  treatment  of  gangrene  occurring 
in  internal  organs  Uie  reader  ia  referred  to 
the  artudes  on  the  disease*  of  the  aereral 
visona.  WiLLUK  Mao  GoBiuc. 

GhABOIiE  (yapyaplC^,  I  wash  the  throat). 

— Stnok,:  Fr,  Gargarirme;  Ger.  Gurgel- 
mittel. 

Definitiok. — Ga»^  are  liquids  employed 
for  the  production  of  local  e&ots  on  the  throat 
and  pharynx. 

Mode  of  GiJtaLiNa. — Gargling  consists  in 
taking  about  a  tablespoonful,  more  or  less, 
of  the  gargle  into  the  mouth,  throwing  back 
the  head,  and  agitating  the  liquid  by  the  air 
expelled  through  the  larynx.  With  some 
persons  the  gargle  goes  little  beyond  the  uvula 
and  base  of  the  tongue ;  but  if  the  head  be 
thrown  well  back,  the  fluid  can  be  made  to 
pass  into  the  cavity  of  the  pharynx,  and  mtiy 
even  reach  the  larynx  and  vocal  cords.  The 
tension  of  the  mnseles,  in  tims  throwing  back 
the  head,  is  apt  to  provoke  eflbrts  at  denti- 
tion, so  that  sometimes  small  portions  of  the 
gargle  may  be  swallowed ;  and  occasionally 
the  effort  terminates  abruptly  in  the  patient 
jerking  his  bead  forwards,  and  expelling  the 
gargle  forcibly  through  the  nose. 

Dr.  H.  Guinier,  of  Cauterets,  has  demon- 
strated a  method  of  ^rgUng  ^e  laryngeal 
cavity.  His  instructions  are  as  follows ; 
(1)  Slightly  to  raise  the  head ;  (2)  to  open  the 
mouth  moderately ;  (8)  to  protrude  the  chin 
and  lower  jaw ;  (4)  to  emit  the  sound  of  the 
double  vowel  ee.  These  four  movements 
open  latgely  the  back  of  the  mouth,  lift  the 
velum  p^ati  and  uvula,  s^iarate  the  base  of 
the  tongue  from  the  posterior  wall,  and  allow 
the  Hqoidused  for  gargling  to  gravitate  into 
the  cavity  of  the  larynx.  One  expiratory  act 
is  the  only  respiratory  movement  that  is  now 
possible,  deglutition  is  under  control,  and  the 
gargle  bathes  the  pharynx  and  supra^lottie 
portion  of  the  larynx.  When  it  is  desirable 
to  gai^le  the  back  of  the  pharynx  and  pos- 
terior nares,  the  patient  must  take  a  mouth- 
ful of  the  gargle,  and  use  it  as  he  lies  6at  on 
his  back  with  his  tongue  drawn  forward. 

Uses  and  Couposition. — The  use  of  gar- 
gles is  contra-indicated  in  parenchymatous 
inflammations  of  the  tonsils,  and  in  all  cases 
where  movement  of  the  fsuces  causes  severe 
pain ;  and  where,  as  in  some  persons,  an  in- 
ability exists  to  retain  liqmd  beyond  the 
.anterior  piUars  of  the  &nees:  for  these  it  is 
more  oonvenient  to  apply  the  fluid  to  the 
fauces  and  pharynx,  either  by  injection,  or  in 
the  form  of  a  medicated  spray,  or  else  by  aid 
of  a  brush  or  sponge. 

Gargles  vary  in  composition  according  to 
their  object.  If  prescribed  with  the  view  of 
exercising  the  muselei  of  the  soft  palate  and 
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pharynx,  and  thereby  increaeing  their  tone, 
cold  or  iced  water  is  generally  enfficient.  If 
with  the  view  of  redacing  and  allaying  local 
inflammatory  conditions  of  the  throat,  solu- 
tions of  chlorate  or  nitrate  of  potaseinm  or  of 
borax  (two  drachms  to  ei^t  ounces),  or  of 
wdation  of  acetate  of  >witirvminm  (one  part 
in  four),  otoubined  vitti  iitfasion  of  linseed, 
thin  gruel,  or  mter,  and  med  warm,  are  the 
best.  'When  it  is  deriraUe  to  excite  the  mn- 
eoue  membrane  and  nel^booring  {^ands  to 
further  eecretion,  and  thus  reduce  local  con- 
gestion, stimulant  gardes  a»  usefhl,  such  as 
the  tinotores  of  oapsionm  (half  a  drachm  to 
e^t  ounces),  arnica,  myrrh,  pyrethrom,  and 
eacalyptus  rostrata  (two  drachms  to  eight 
ounces) ;  this  class  of  gargles  often  rellevmg 
the  dcafhess  caused  by  obstruction  of  the  Eus- 
tachian tubes,  by  increasing  the  pharyngeal 
secretion.  To  check  excessive  secretion^  as- 
tringents are  advisable  in  the  form  of  the  salts 
of  iron  and  zinc,  iron-alum  or  alum  (forty 
grains  to  ei^t  ounces),  tannin  (half  a  drachm 
to  ei^^t  onnees),  or  infusion  oi  rhatany.  If 
we  require  to  check  nleuation,  or  to  dilute 
and  pnrify  foul  or  putrid  secretions  fr<»n  the 
throat  and  tonsils,  antiseptic  gardes  will 
answer  tJbe  purpoeo,  composed  of  one  or  two 
drachms  of  liquor  potassii  permsnganatia  to 
a  pint  of  water,  or  one  dracbm  of  solution  of 
omonnated  soda  to  half  a  pint  of  water,  or 
sulphurous  acid  one  part  to  four,  or  glycerine 
of  carbolic  acid  (half  an  ounce  to  eight 
ounces).  In  cases  of  syphilitic  sore-throat, 
a  gargle  of  perchloride  of  mercury  (three 
grains  to  eight  onnees)  has  been  recom- 
mended. In  many  cases  combinations  of 
different  kinds  of  gargles  are  beneficiaL 
Water,  barley-water,  rose  or  orange-flower 
water  sweetened  with  a  little  hcmey,  glyce- 
rine, or  syrap,  eonstitnte  the  bases  of  most 
gargles.  John  C.  Thobowoood. 

OASTEHf,  in  the  AuBtaian  Alps. 
Simple  thermal  waters.  See  Mineral 
AVatebs. 

GASTBAIiOIA  (yturr^p,  the  stomach; 
and  3kyos,  pain). — Stnon.  :  Gastrodynia ;  Fr. 
Qastralgie;  Q&c.Qa$tralgie;  MagensehunerM. 

DEEXKmoN. — Fain  in  the  stomach,  which 
occurs  in  various  disorders  of  that  organ  and 
related  parts. 

Sthftoms. — In  acute  erythematous  gas- 
tritis a  burning  painful  sensation  affecting 
&e  stomach,  and  not  infrequently  extending 
up  iho  cesophagua,  is  &lt  almost  inunediat^y 
After  taking  food  or  a  stimulant  liquid.  In 
acute  oatanrhal  gastritis  pain  is  selcunn  com- 
plained oi.  In  ordinary  chnmic  gaatoitis  it 
u  nsutUIy  absent ;  or,  at  most,  omy  a  slight 
heaviness  or  fulness  after  food  forms  a  symp- 
tom of  the  malady.  In  what  the  writer  has 
named  '  eczema  the  stomach '  the  pain  is 
very  severe,  comes  on  two  or  three  hours 
after  food,  and  is  temporarily  reUeved  by 
eating.  The  same  kind  of  pain  may  be  ob- 


served whenever  there  is  profuse  mneoas 
secretion,  bat  it  is  less  severe  than  in  cases 
where  gastric  disturbance  replaces  eruptions 
of  the  skin.  The  pain  accompanying  pyrosis 
is  of  a  spasmodic  character,  and  is  relieved 
by  the  ejection  of  a  tasteless  fluid.  Severe 
pain  is  a  e<nnmon  aeooo^uument  of  atcmio 
dyspepsia  oeourxing  in  nerrons  or  hysterical 
persons.  It  comes  on  whoa  the  stomach  is 
empty,  but  is  often  asgravated  directly  after 
food,  and  is  rdieved  ^  the  escape  of  flatus, 
and  by  stimulants.  The  most  severe  gas- 
tralgia  is  that  accompanying  ulceration  of 
the  stomach.  In  this  disorder  it  is  referred 
to  one  spot,  and  is  likewise  often  felt  in  the 
back.  The  mere  £Eu:t  that  a  pain  in  the  epi- 
gastric region  is  confined  to  one  small  spot 
should  induce  the  practitioner  to  view  the 
case  ^ith  suspicion.  The  pain  in  ulceration 
is  usually  absent  when  the  stomach  is  empty, 
but  comes  on  from  two  to  ten  minutes  i^ter 
food.  In  other  instances  a  longer  period, 
such  as  half  an  hour,  elapses;  but  ii  is  this 
deflnite  rdation  to  the  digestive  woeesa  that 
makes  the  pain  of  nleeiutbn  charaeteristio 
of  the  disease.  It  is  usually  said  that  when 
the  pain  eomes  on  direeUy  after  food  the 
cardiac  region  is  the  seat  of  the  nicer ;  and 
where  a  longer  interval  takes  place  the  sore 
will  be  fbond  near  the  pylorus.  This,  if  true 
as  a  general  rule,  is,  nevertheless,  open  to 
many  exceptions;  for,  as  a  patient  observed, 
the  pain  ocoutred  later  aft«r  taking  food  in 
proportion  as  she  improved  in  health,  and 
the  first  evidence  of  a  relapse  was  the  short- 
ness of  the  interval  of  esse  after  eating.  In 
cancer  the  pain  is  more  continuous  than  in 
simple  ulcer ;  it  is  less  influenced  by  the 
digestive  process,  and  is  more  diffiised.  It  is, 
however,  no  uncommon  circumstance  to  find 
cancer  of  the  stomach  without  any  complaint 
of  pain.  The  softer  kinds  of  malignant  growth 
seem  to  the  writer  least  apt  to  cansesonering, 
probably  because  the  peritoneum  is  less  liaUe 
m  such  cases,  than  in  the  other  forms,  to  be 
affected  with  inflammatory  action. 

Neuralgiaof  the  stomach  isafftvonrite  dis- 
ease with  some  authors.  There  is  no  doid>t 
that  the  normal  sensibility  of  the  stomach  is 
vastly  exaggerated  under  some  conditions,  but 
the  writer's  observation  leads  him  to  believe 
that  neuralgic  pain  affecting  the  stomach  in- 
dependently of  other  ditetue,  is  a  much  rarer 
complaint  than  is  generally  supposed  (««e 
Stomach,  Diseases  of).  The  writer  has  met 
with  three  di£foreut  forms  of  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  stranach  ascribed  to  neural^a, 
which  are  evidently  of  a  difierent  nature: 
(1)  'Where  severe  pain  has  come  <m  at  some 
period  of  the  dajy  at  a  certain  hour,  at  a  con- 
siderable period  after  the  oommencement  of 
digestion.  In  many  of  these  oases  it  has 
been  evident  on  inquiry  that  the  apparent 
periodicity  was  the  result  of  the  punetnal 
disposal  of  the  chief  meal  of  the  day.  They 
were,  in  foot,  cases  of  chronic  catarrhal  gas* 
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tntiB  attended  with  considerable  seeretion; 
moat  of  them  ooenxred  in  goaty  men,  and 
might  be  dasBed  xmder  the  head  of  eesema, 
ratiber  Uian  of  nemalgia  of  the  stomach. 

(2)  Cases  saoh  as  the  following:  Ayonnglady 
had  Boffered  for  many  months  from  agonising 
pain  in  the  left  hypochondrimn,  coming  on 
at  each  menstrual  period,  and  resisting  all 
methods  of  treatment.  In  this  and  other 
similar  cases,  it  will  be  found  that  the  seat 
of  the  pain  is  really  external,  in  the  inter- 
costal nerve,  and  not  in  the  stomach  itself. 

(3)  Severe  attacks  of  pain  in  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium  and  epigastrimn  in  females  of  a 
nerrons  temperament,  who  had  either  been 
bom,  or  had  passed  most  of  their  lives,  in 
tropical  countries.  The  real  seat  of  the  pain 
in  such  oases  appears  to  be  the  colon  ;  there 
is  always  oonstipaticai ;  and  a  mild  aperient 
and  tonic  treatment  is  usnaUy  effectual  in 
remorii^;  or  ameliorating  the  eoimilaint. 

B.  ^HWIOK. 

QASTBIO  PEVEE  {vaoT^p,  the 
stomach). — A  popular  name  for  a  febrile 
condition  attended  with  prominent  gastric 
symptoms ;  as  well  as  for  typhoid  fever.  See 
Ttfhoid  Feveb. 

GASTBIO  QIiAlTDS,  Diseases  of 

{yaoT^Py  the  stomaeh).— i9m  Stohach,  Dis- 
eases ot 

OABTBIO  TTIiOEB  (yaor^p,  the 
stomach). — See  Btohacb,  Diseases  of. 

&ABTBXV^1B  (yaorqp,  the  stomach).-— 
Inflammation  of  the  stomaoh.  &e  Stomach, 
Diseases  ot, 

aASTBODin!TIA(yairr^p.  the  stomach; 
and  iSit^,  pain). — ^A  painful  afiiection  of  the 
stCHuach,  generally  ocamdered  as  of  a  neu- 
ralgio  nature.   See  Gabtrai.oia. 

aASTBO-ENTEBIO  (yaar^p,  the  sto- 
mach ;  and  Itrtpov,  the  intestine). — This  term 
is  applied  to  those  morbid  states  in  which 
the  stomach  and  intestine  are  simultane- 
ously affected.  The  continuity  and  similarity 
in  structure  of  these  viscera  render  them 
peculiarly  liable  to  coincident  disease;  and 
this  is  more  particularly  noticed  in  affec- 
tions of  an  inflammatory  type  (gastro-enter- 
itis),  of  a  degenerative  nature.  At  the 
asme  time,  as  gastritis  may  ocour  and  run 
its  eooxM  without  giving  any  indication  that 
tiie  intestine  is  involved,  so  enteritis  may  be 
developed  with  little  or  no  disorder  of  the 
stomach.  The  same  causes  appear  to  de- 
termine similar  diseases  in  the  stomach  and 
in  the  intestine ;  but  why  at  one  time  both 
should  suffer,  and  at  another  time  one  should 
escape,  is  not  known.  Occasionally  it  would 
seem  that  the  entire  alimentary  canal  be- 
yond the  (esophagus  is  attacked  at  once,  and 
the  gastro-intestmal  catarrh  of  children  is 
an  ezample  of  this.  Sometimes  tiie  disorder 


commences  in  one  part  of  the  canal,  and 
i^tteads  until  both  the  stomadi  and  the  in> 
tertine  are  involved.  See  Ihtxstiiibb,  Dis- 
eases  of;  and  Btomaoh,  Diseases 

W.  H.  ALLOHUf . 

OASTBOBBHCEA  (ya<rrrip,  the  sto- 
mach ;  and  pita,  I  flow). — An  excessive  flow 
of  mucus  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  due  to  catarrh.  See  Stohach, 
Diseases  of. 

GELATmiFOBH   CAKCEB.  —  A 

synonym  for  colloid  cancer.   See  Camcbb. 

OENEBAIk-r-This  word,  as  employed 
in  relation  to  medicine,  has  several  apphca- 
tions.  Thus  we  speak  of  a  general  diteate, 
which  is  a  disease  affecting  the  whole  system, 
as  distinguished  from  a  local  afiection.  Ai 
further  examples  may  be  mentioned  general 
debility,  general  paralytia,  and  general 
dropty.  Bo,  with  respect  to  therapeutics, 
general  treatment  refers  to  remedial  mea- 
sures intended  to  affect  the  organism  as  a 
whole.  In  connexion  with  the  sciences  of 
therapeutics,  pathol(^y,  Ac.,  the  word  general 
is  intended  to  denote  uie  essential  prineiplea 
of  these  sciences,  as  distinguished  from  theiz 
special  divisions. 

amSBAIi  PABAI.YSIS  OF  THE 
INSAKE.— Stnok.  :  General  Paresis  ;  JOe- 
mentia  paralytica;  Fr.  Paralysie  ginirale 
mcompUte ;  PiriendphdUte  chronique  dif- 
fwe ;  Ger.  Allgemeine  progreaeive  Oehim- 
lahmtatg ;  PeuwytieeJier  Blodeinn. 

DsFiHinoN. — A  fpradnal  loss  of  the  power 
of  co-ordinated  movement,  accompanied  by 
gradually  ininreasing  mental  disturbance  and 
decay. 

^TiOLOQT. — The  subjects  of  general  para- 
lysis are  most  frequently  of  the  male  sex, 
and  between  80  and  60  ^ears  of  age.  It  may 
be  brought  on  by  excessive  mentu  labour,  by 
severe  anxiety,  by  alcoholic  or  venereal  excess, 
or  by  any  prolonged  strain  upon  the  mental 
organisation.  It  may  also  be  induced  by  a 
blow  or  other  direct  injury  to  the  head. 
Hereditary  predisposition  is  probably  not 
without  influence  upon  its  production,  but 
this  is  not  so  frequently  present  aa  in  most 
other  forms  of  insanity.  The  disease  most 
frequently  attacks  persons  who  have  previ- 
ously been  apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of 
vigorous  health. 

Anatomicai.  Chabacte  as.— General  para- 
lysis  is  characterised  by  atrophic  wad  de- 
generative changes  of  the  cerebrum  chiefly 
affecting  the  convolutions  of  the  vertex,  oif 
the  anterior  and  middle  lobes,  and  round  the 
olfactory  bnlbs  at  the  base.  These  changes 
involve  destmotion  of  the  nerve-cells  of  uie 
outer  layers  of  the  cortex,  and  augmentation 
of  the  lymph-connective  system.  There  is 
also  thickening  of  the  membranes,  adhesion 
of  the  ^ia  to  the  surface  of  the  convolutions, 
thiokenmg  of  the  coats  of  the  bLood-vesselfl, 
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enlargemeDt  and  Baocnlation  of  the  perivas- 
onlar  canals,  and  engorgement  with  diBin- 
tegrated  material.  In  advanced  oases  the 
degenerative  changes  affect  every  part  of  the 
nervotis  system. 

SsMPTOMS. — Phyncal.—T!iie  physicalsymp- 
toms  of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  are 
first  apparent  in  the  muscles  of  articulation 
and  expreasioQ.  There  is  an  occasional 
thickness  of  utterance,  perhaps  observable 
only  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  more  complex 
sounds,  and  a  peculiar  convulaive  tremor  of 
the  upper  lip  aooomtMrnying  tiie  least  excite- 
ment A  similar  fibrillar  trembling  may 
also  be  obBsrved  in  the  tongne,  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  hold  it  out.  A  loss  of 
freedom  of  stroke  in  the  handwriting  is  mani- 
fested at  an  early  stage.  This  loss  of  muscu- 
lar control  gradually  spreads  over  the  whole 
system,  its  onward  course  being,  however, 
not  infrequently  interrupted  by  very  remark- 
able though  generally  brief  remissions.  Be- 
fore the  patient  is  laid  completely  prostrate, 
the  afiection  both  of  articulation  and  of  gait 
strongly  resembles  the  failure  of  co-ordinate 
movement  produced  by  drunkenness.  In 
the  last  stage  the  patient  lies  quite  helpless ; 
the  power  of  articulation  and  every  kind  of 
voluntary  movement  are  lost ;  there  is  also  a 
strong  tendency  to  the  formation  of  bed-sores ; 
and  spots  of  eeohymosis  are  apt  to  appear  on 
the  application  of  even  gentle  pressure.  In- 
eqnahty  of  the  pupils  is  usual  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  illness ;  but  they  do  not 
often  remain  long  in  one  condition,  some- 
times one  pupil  and  sometimes  the  other 
being  dilated  or  contracted.  A  charaoteriEtie 
feature  of  the  disease  is  the  occurrence  of 
congestive  or  epileptiform  attacks,  but  they  are 
very  variable,  both  in  their  frequency  and  in 
the  stage  at  which  they  are  first  observed. 

Mental. — The  mental  symptoms  gener^y 
precede  the  physical,  though  some  cases 
occur  in  which  the  condition  of  the  mind 
is  not  such  as  to  attract  attention  till  some 
time  after  the  motor  symptoms  have  become 
obvious.  Sleeplessness  and  general  rest- 
lessness are  usually  the  first  indications  of 
the  derangement,  and  with  these  may 
be  associated  transient  states  of  depression 
and  hypochondriacal  fiuicies.  Enfeeblement, 
shown  by  forgetfulneas  and  incapacity  for 
oontinuons  thought,  is  generally  an  early 
symptom;  and  in  some  cases  a  gradual 
increase  of  this  enfeeblement,  till  aosolute 
fatuity  is  reached,  constitutes  the  prominent 
mental  symptom.  A  common  condition  from 
the  commencement  is  an  inordinate  disposi- 
tion to  embark  in  any,  even  the  most  imprac- 
ticable, undertaking  that  may  be  suggested. 
There  is  always  observed  a  peculiar  facility 
of  disposition,  generally  good-humoured, 
but  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  fits  of  pas- 
sionate excitement.  Frequently  there  is  a 
TeiT  remarkaUe  extravagance,  both  in  thought 
and  act.  In  most  cases  acute  maniacal  attacks 


take  place,  in  which  the  excitement  presents 
a  specially  eztrava^nt  character.  The  sem- 
blance of  probability  and  coherence  found 
in  ordinary  acute  mania  is  generally  absent. 
The  prevailing  ideas  are  of  grandeur,  colossal 
size,  infinite  number,  power,  wealth,  and  rank, 
all  heaped  together  in  wild  confusion.  Every 
such  maniacal  attack  marks  an  appreciable 
step  in  the  progress  of  mental  decay ;  and  the 
tendency  is  always  more  or  less  steadily  to 
complete  fatuity.  In  some  comparatively 
rare  cases,  especially  where  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  phthisis,  the  mental  condition  is 
mainly  one  of  depression.  Bemarkable  xe- 
miesiona  of  all  the  symptoms  are  sometimes 
met  with. 

Diagnosis.  —  The  diseases  from  which 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane  requires  to 
be  distinguished  are  paralysis  due  to  cere- 
bral heemorrhoge,  embolism,  encephalitis,  or 
tumour  of  the  brain ;  hysterical  and  toxic 
paralysis ;  syphilitic  disease  of  the  brain ; 
locomotor  ataxy ;  alcoholic  insanity ;  senile 
dementia ;  and  muscular  atrophy.  The  dia- 
gnosis is  generally  easy,  if  attention  be  paid 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  convulsive 
tremors  in  the  muscles  of  articulation  at  the 
commencement ;  the  general  and  progressive 
course  of  the  loss  of  co-ordination ;  and  the 
peculiar  mental  fisicility  and  extravaguice. 

Pboonosis. — Complete  recovery  seldom,  if 
ever,  takes  place  in  general  paraJ^sis  of  the 
insane.  The  ordinary  duration  of  the  disease 
is  from  a  few  months  to  three  or  four  yearsi 
though  eases  of  ten  years'  duration  occasion- 
ally occur. 

Treatment. — In  ordinary  circumstances 
the  treatment  cannot  be  properly  carried  out 
in  a  private  house ;  removal  to  an  asylum 
will  therefore  generally  be  necessary.  Little 
benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  drugs.  The  diet 
ought  to  be  nutritious,  but  non-stimulating. 
The  food  ought  to  be  minced  or  pulpy,  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  an  accumu- 
lation of  it  in  the  pharynx,  as  fatal  choking 
is  sometimes  produced  in  that  way.  If  this 
should  be  threatened,  the  tongue  shonld  be 
immediately  pulled  forward,  and  the  bolus 
extracted  with  the  finger.  On  account  the 
liability  to  bed-sores,  the  patient  should  as 
long  as  posuble  be  prevented  from  lying 
constantly  in  bed.  Johm  Sxbbau). 

QEBHS  OF  DISEASE.— This  is  a 
phrase  in  common  use,  the  acceptation  of 
which  is  various,  and  often  more  or  less 
vague.  60  far  as  it  refers  to  actual  things 
or  objects,  they  also  are  probably  diverse  in 
nature,  though  at  present  our  knowledge  of 
many  of  them  is  based  rather  upon  conjecture 
than  actual  experience. 

As  a  phrase,  ' germs  of  disease*  is  most 
commonly  used  in  the  fbllowing  modes : — 

(a)  A  person  may  be  said  to  inherit  the 
gerpia  of  disease  when  there  is  reason  to 
bdieve  that  the  eonstitntitmalt  general,  ot 
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local  diMue  frnn  which  he  u  sulEforiiu  is  oi 
A  kind  which  has  been  oommon  intiienimly 
or  stock  wfaenoe  he  has  deaeended,  and  when 
the  diaeaae  is  one  which  seemi  |n*one  to 
manifest  itself  in  this  way.  It  may,  in  this 
smse,  be  said  that  a  person  inherits  the 
germs  of  gout,  scrofula,  taberculosia,  cancer, 
or  syphilis ;  and,  in  either  of  such  eases  (witii 
the  possible  exception  of  the  two  latter),  no 
one  wonld,  on  reflection,  be  able  to  find  that 
he  meant  anything  else  than  that  ^e  patient 
had  inherited  a  certain  general  disposition, 
habit,  or  bodily  tendency,  ia  which,  under  the 
influence  of  slight  exciting  causes,  one  of  these 
morbid  conditions  should  be  prone  to  manifest 
itself. 

(b)  In  a  atill  looaar  s«ise,  the  phrase  is 
sometimes  used  to  signify  the  mere  oom- 
meneemant  or  initial  stage  of  a  certain 
disease,  as  when  it  is  said  uiat  the  germs  of 
a  phthisical  patient's  malady  date  from  a 
certain  catarrhal  attack,  or  that  a  patient 
now  suffering  from  a  severe  brain-affection 
contracted  the  germs  of  his  disease  in  India 
or  elsewhere  on  the  occasion  of  some  slight 
sunstroke.  Here  the  expression  would  be 
used  in  a  purely  metaphorical  sense. 

(c)  The  phrase  is  most  commonly  employed, 
however,  in  reference  to  the  real  or  supposed 
causes  of  conmiunioable  morbid  processes  or 
diseases,  either  local  or  general — those  which 
spread  either  from  part  to  part  in  the  same 
person,  or  from  person  to  person  in  the  same 
eommnnity. 

In  the  spread  from  part  to  part,  as  daring 
die  'genentlisatioa*  of  some  malignant  new- 
growth,  the  agency  of  *  g«rms  of  disease '  is, 
perhaps,  not  infrequently  mwe  imaginary 
than  reaL  Besnlts  are  apt  to  be  aseribied  to 
*infeeticni*  where  nothing  of  Ihe  kind  has 
been  in  operation — as  when  similar  perverted 
tis8ueH:hanges  may  chance  to  manifest  them, 
selves,  either  simultaneously  or  consecutively, 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  as  results  of 
some  single  or  similar  underlying  cause  or 
tendency. 

In  the  spread  from  person  to  person  of 
local  or  general  contagious  affections,  the 
same  |K>ssible  source  of  fallacy  has  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  We  most  be  upon  our  guard 
■gi^™"*  ascribing  too  general  an  influence  to 
'genns  of  disease.*  In  certain  cases  ^esa 
may  have  been  in  the  first  place  non-existent, 
as  when  such  a  disease  has  been  *  autogone- 
tie,'  and  in  no  sense  a  derivative  of  antecedent 
disiaafle  of  the  same  kind.  This  caution  is 
especially  appUcable  in  regard  to  such  an 
affection  as  erysipelas— which,  although  cer- 
tainly contagious,  is  also  on  very  good  grounds 
judged  to  be  'generable,'  especially  during 
certain  states  of  lowered  heuth  induced  by 
renal  disease  and  some  other  visceral  affec- 
tions. If  it  is  not  so  certainly  established,  it 
is  by  many  deemed  probable,  that  a  similar 
cannon  may  be  necessary  in  regard  to  some 
more  general  contagious  affectiozis,  sach  as 


dqihtheria,  typhoid,  typhus,  and  relapsing 
fever,  and  cholera,  wluch,  though  certainly 
contagious,  may  also  be  autogenetie.  On  this 
subject,  however,  much  doubt  andnnecoriainty 
still  prevaiL 

The  consideration  of  this  third  use  of  the 
phrase  '  germs  of  disease'  ccmdnots  us  natu* 
rally  to  &e  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
things  or  objects  which  may  he  included 
under  the  same  name,  and  this  again  to  the 
modes  in  which  they  operate.  But  as  these 
are  questions  which  are  discussed  under 
CoHTAOiOHt  fiirther  reference  to  them  here  is 
onuecessary.   8m  also  Micbo-Obqanisms. 

H.  CHABI.T0N  BaSTIAN. 

GSBOKTOZON  (yi/mw,  an  old  man; 
and  t6$ov,  a  bow). — A  synonym  for  axons 
senilis.   See  Abcob  bbkilis. 

OEYSEBS,  The,  in  Sonoma  County, 
California,  ir.SJL  — Hot  ^ings,  with 
alum,  iron,  and  sulphur.  £&e  MnnaAL 
Watebs. 

GETSEBS,  The,  in  Wyoming  Terri- 
tory.U.S.A.— Thermal  waters.  iSe«  Mine- 
sal  Watkbs. 

OIDDnnSSS  {Sax^.gidig,  turning  round). 
— A  synonym  for  vertigo.    See  Vebtioo. 

aiEBSHUBEIj,  in  Bohemia.— Acido- 
lous  alkaline  table  water.  See  Minbk&l 
Watebs. 

OIl^OIVlTIS  {gingiva^  the  gums). 
Inflammation  of  the  gams.  See  Modth, 
Diseases  oC 

aiiANDEBS  (gUm»,aii  aeom).— SyHON. : 
Equinia;  Fr.  Morve;  Oer.  Botg,  Its  asso- 
ciated condition  is  named  Farcy ;  Fr.  Far' 
cin;  Oer.  Wurm;  Sautwurm. 

DsriNiTiON. — A  contagions  febrile  disease, 
associated  with  the  presence  of  a  specific 
microbe — the  haciUu^  tnallei;  communicated 
to  man  frvm  the  horse,  ass,  or  mule ;  charac- 
terised by  inflammatory  lesions  of  the  nasal 
and  respiratory  mucous  membranes,  and  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands,  with  general 
pyrexia,  pains  in  the  johits  and  mnscleB, 
and  great  proatoation,  and  asoally  accom- 
panied by  a  pustular  cutaneous  erupticm. 

The  local  manifestations  vary  in  order  of 
appearance,  and  in  comparative  severity  in 
different  cases.  In  those  in  which  tiie  nasal 
and  respiratory  mucous  membranes  are 
earliest  or  most  severely  affected,  the  disease 
is  customarily  called  '  glanders ; '  while  to 
those  in  which  the  lymphatic  system  first 
and  entecially  suffers,  the  designation  'farcy' 
is  applied.  But  no  sufficient  reason  exists 
for  considering  glanders  and  farcy  as  dis- 
tinct diseases.  They  are  commonly  asso- 
ciated ;  and  whichever  set  of  symptoms  may 
appear  first,  the  other,  as  a  role,  sooner  or 
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later  follows.  Farther,  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  same  virus  may  give  rise  to  either 
set  of  symptoms,  or  to  both.  And  it  would 
seem  that  the  order  of  appearance  is  deter- 
mined in  great  measure  by  the  mode  of  com- 
mnnieation  of  the  vims,  as  well  as  to  some 
extent  perhaps  by  the  condition  and  consti- 
tation  Mthe  recipient. 

Glanders  in  man  is  a  very  rare  disease; 
and  it  is  oak^  vithin  the  last  sixty  or  seventy 
years  that  its  occurrence  has  been  clearly 
recognised,  and  its  history  made  oat  When 
it  does  ocenr,  it  proves  fatal  in  a  very  large 
proportitm  of  cases.  Taking  the  acnte  and 
chronic  cases  together,  208  out  of  245  are  re* 
corded  as  having  terminated  fiitally.  Kever- 
thelesB,  out  of  2,026,296  deaths  in  England 
and  Wales  during  the  four  years  1871-1874 
no  more  than  19  were  registered  as  due  to 
glanders,  and  during  the  four  years  1885~ 
1888  only  18  out  of  2.101.7Sfi  deaths.  The 
slight  decrease  in  the  proportion  during  the 
later  period  is  worthy  of  note  as  dae  in 
measure  probably  to  the  more  stringent  pre- 
caatifflis  obserred.  During  the  year  1889, 
however,  there  were  recorded  8  &tal  cases  of 
glanders  oat  of  618^  deaths. 

^TIOLOOT. — There  is  no  evidence  to  sog- 
gest  that  glanders  ever  originates  in  man, 
whatever  may  be  the  ease  with  regard  to  the 
lower  animals.  It  is  always  commnnicated ; 
and  almost  always  by  direct  inoculation  of 
vims  from  a  diseased  animal.  Horses,  asses, 
mules,  some  carnivorous  animals,  as  Hons, 
tigers,  ko.,  are  liable  to  take  the  disease ;  and, 
among  the  smaller  animals,  guinea-pigs, 
hedgehogs,  field-mioe,  and  wood-mice.  Oxen 
seem  to  enjoy  immimity  even  when  experi- 
mentally inoculated,  as  also  rats,  white  mice, 
Ac.;  and  pigs,  doge,  sheep,  and  rabbits  are 
only  slightly  snsceptiUe.  In  some  few  in- 
stances tiie  disease  has  been  communioated 
from  msn  to  man.  It  is  scarcely  ever 
met  with  except  in  those  who  are  more  or 
less  constantly  employed  among  horses,  cmd 
who  are  therefore  liable  from  time  to  time  to 
come  in  contact  with  diseased  animals,  or 
the  morbid  discharges  from  them.  The  mode 
of  communication  can  in  most  oases  be  easily 
traced;  and  generally  the  virus  is  derived 
irom  the  secretion  of  the  nasal  mncous  mem- 
brane of  the  diseased  animal.  The  rarity  of 
the  disease  in  man,  considered  in  conjunc- 
tion with  its  comparative  frequency  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  spreads  among  horses, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  virus  is  more 
or  less  fixed,  and  not  readily  diffiisible  through 
the  air,  and  that  man  is  not  very  susceptible 
to  its  influence. 

In  most  eases  the  history  renders  it  cleu 
that  the  vims  has  been  received  throi^ 
some  cut  or  abrasion  of  the  skin  or  mucous 
membrane.  In  some  few  instances  it  ap< 
pears  probable  that  the  viras  may  have 
been  absorbed  through  the  unbroken  mucous 
membrane  or  skin.'   The  recent  sad  case 


resulting  in  the  death  of  Dr.  von  Hofmaa, 
of  Vienna,  who  was  engaged  in  experimental 
inve8tigati<ms  into  the  proportion  of  glan- 
ders, seems  to  show  eondusively  that  ab- 
sorption may  take  place  through  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  re^iratcny  tract  from  in- 
halation of  the  vims ;  and  the  observations 
of  Dr.  Babis,  in  Bonmania  (where  glanders 
appears  to  be  more  common  than  in  this 
country),  go  to  prove  that  withont  sdntion  of 
continoity  of  akia  the  glanders  bacilli  may 
penetrate  by  following  the  hair-follicles,  in 
which  they  multiply  and,  proceeding  thence, 
may  infect  the  system. 

Sthftous  and  Coubsb. — However  the  vims 
may  have  been  communicated,  a  period  of 
incubation  varying  from  three  to  eight  days, 
and  in  some  rare  instances  prolonged  even 
to  three  weeks  or  more,  ensues  before  the 
symptoms  of  constitational  iniection  become 
manifest.  The  longer  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion, the  less  acute,  as  a  mle,  is  the  course  of 
the  disease.  The  duration  of  the  disease,  as 
well  as  the  order  of  development  of  the  local 
afleeUons,  varies  greatly  m  different  oases. 
Hence  the  elassifioation,  on  the  one  hand, 
into  coses  of  eusate,  tubaeute^  and  ehrtmie 
glandert',  and,  on  the  other,  into  cases  of 
acute  and  chronic  glanders,  and  acute  and 
chronic  farcy.  But  nothing  like  clear  lines 
of  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  any  at 
these  classes. 

The  earhest  constitutional  symptoms  are  a 
sense  of  general  discomfort,  fatigue,  prostra- 
tion, and  chilliness,  with  headache,  and 
obscure  pains  in  the  muscles  and  joints.  As 
the  disease  advances,  these  pains  become 
more  severe,  and  simulate  those  of  rbeiuna- 
tism.  Pyrexia,  at  first  but  slight,  rapidly 
becomes  established.  The  pulse  is  quickened 
and  sometimes  full,  the  akin  hot  and  diy, 
the  tongue  fool,  the  nrine  scanty  and  hi^- 
colonred;  and  the  patient  suffers  much  from 
restlessness,  sleeplessness,  and  loss  oi  appe- 
tite, often  with  obstinate  constipation.  Some- 
times the  foverishness  is  intermittent,  but 
more  frequently  continued,  or  intermittent  at 
very  irregular  intervals.  Still  later,  rigors 
occur — more  severe  than  such  as  may  have 
occurred  at  an  earlier  period,  followed  by 
profuse  sour  perspirations  and  clamminess  of 
skin ;  the  pidse  becomes  very  rapid,  weak, 
and  compressible  ;  diarrhtea,  with  very  foetid 
stools,  succeeds  the  constipation ;  the  thirst 
is  excessive ;  respiration  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult  and  laboured;  low  delirium, 
with  tremors,  is  followed  by  coma;  and 
death  ensues  from  exhanstion.  In  the  acute 
form,  the  disease  runs  its  course  in  an 
average  period  of  about  sixteen  days ;  some 
cases  nave  terminated  fiatally  within  a  week; 
others  have  been  prolonged  fw  fourwe^s. 
In  the  less  acute  form  the  duration  may  be 
from  six  weeks  to  two  months.  And  in  the 
most  chronic  form,  in  which  all  the  symptoms 
are  less  severe,  the  duration  may  extend  om 
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several  monihe,  and  in  some  oases  reoorery 
ultimately  takes  place. 

Local  manife$iation».  —  In  asBociation 
with  the  conBtitntioQal  Rymptoms  thus  in- 
dicated, the  following  local  manifestationa 
present  themselvefl,  but,  as  already  stated, 
somewhat  differently  in  different  oases. 

The  wound  or  ahiWon  throngh  which  the 
vims  has  been  introduced,  or  the  spot  at 
which  it  has  been  apphed  (for  the  wonnd 
may  have  healed),  becomes  inflamed,  tense, 
painful,  uid  BtiiToimded  by  spreading  eiysi- 
pelatons  redness.  The  oner  which  appears 
enlarges,  asBoniM.  an  unhealthy,  oorroded, 
ehancnnd  aroeet,  and  disciiuigeB  dirty  sanioas 
and  (rften  OTOnsiTe  matters. 

The  lymphatie  vessels  of  the  part  become 
inflamed,  and  present  a  knotted,  oord-like, 
and  snbseqaently  irregularly  nodulated  con- 
dition— tiiefarey-budt  in  the  human  subject. 
The  glands  are  infiltrated  and  enlarged,  and 
the  whole  part  is  swollen  and  oedematoas. 
The  lymphatic  glands  and  vessels  of  other 
parts  subseqnendy  become  affected,  but  not 
perhaps  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  horse. 
Resolution  and  absorption  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  sometimes  take  place;  but  much  more 
frequently  sufmuraticm  of  low  t^M,  abscess- 
formation,  and  the  vrodoetion  of  fbul,  ulcer- 
ating cavities,  with  hard  irregnlar  edges,  and 
fistnhe  follow. 

Ad  a  variable  p«iod  in  the  ooorse  the 
disease — from  within  forty-eight  hours  to  the 
end  of  three  or  four  weeks — an  eruption,  re- 
garded as  characteristic,  appears  on  the  skin, 
especially  on  the  face,  chrat,  and  abdomen. 
This  first  shows  itself  as  irr^nlarly  scattered 
collections  of  red  spots,  ■  which  are  very 
small  and  resemble  fleabites,  but  soon  acquire 
apapular  elevation,  subsequently  rising  above 
the  level  of  the  surface,  luce  small  shot,  and 
assuming  a  yellowish  colour.  They  lie  each 
in  a  kind  of  hole  in  the  corinm,  as  if  the  latter 
had  been  punched  out '  (Virohow).  They 
appear  to  be  due  to  the  deposit  of  some  neo- 
jwHtio  matorial,  which  subsequently  softens 
and  breaks  down.  By-and-by  they  become 
Tsucnlar  (some  ta^y  from  the  first  they  are 
veueolar),  and  then  rapidly  sero-pnrulent, 
with  inflamed  livid  bases.  The  surrounding 
skin  is  red,  swollen,  and  erysipelatons>like. 
^en  close  togettier,  these  pustules  become 
confluent,  and  give  rise  to  irregnlar  ulcerated 
8nr&0M,with  soft,  brownish,  sloughy  coating. 
Laige  collections  of  similar  deposit  in  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  give  rise  to  hard,  painful, 
boil-tike  formations,  which,  breaking  down, 
lead  to  extensive  sloughing  of  the  ^in  and 
deeper  structures,  with  thick,  dirty  white  or 
sanguineous  offensive  discharge. 

The  mucous  membranes — and  first  and 
espeetally  that  of  the  n<we~are  sooner  or 
later  amcted  by  specifie  inflammation  and 
ulceration.  Whether  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess as  a  seconda^  affection  more  often  be- 
gins in  them  or  m  the  ddn  is  not  dearly 


made  out.  Bat  in  some  oases  in  man,  as 
commonly  in  the  horse,  the  disease  is  prob< 
ably  communicated  by  appHeation  of  vims 
to  ^e  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  or  other 
part  of  the  respiratory  passages,  which  thus 
becomes  primarily  affected. 

When  the  nose  is  affected  (as  is  always  the 
case  primarily  or  secondarily  in  the  form  of 
the  disease  especially  called  glanders),  there 
is  first  a  discharge  of  comparatively  thin, 
colourless,  *  catarrhal*  mucus.  This  soon 
becomes  thicker  and  coloured ;  and  there  is 
considerable  pain,  heat,  redness,  and  oedema- 
tous  swelling  about  the  nose  itself  and  the 
adjacent  puis  of  the  &oe.  Ultimate^  the 
discharge  becomes  thick,  sticky,  tenacious, 
and  semi-purulent,  of  a  dirty  yellowish  or 
brownish  radour,  and  often  stained  with  blood. 
In  all  eases  probably  there  is  ulceration  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  following  tubercle- 
like deposits  in  it ;  and  the  ulceration  some- 
times extends  so  deeply  as  to  lead  to  perfora- 
tion of  the  septum,  or  partial  destruction  of 
the  turbinated  or  palate  bones.  The  ulcera- 
tion often  occurs  only  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
nose;  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
frontal  and  other  sinuses  is  liable  to  be  simi- 
lurly  affected. 

When  the  lymphatic  and  ontaneoas  sya. 
terns  Bofiw  first  and  espeoiaUy,  the  nasal 
moeoas  nmubrane  is  not  a&rted  imtil  to- 
wards the  temdnaticm  of  the  case ;  and  in 
some  instances  death  has  occurred  before  this 
affection  of  the  nose  has  taken  place. 

Bronchial  catarrh,  with  rhoncfai  heard  all 
over  the  chest,  accompanied  by  severe  cough 
with  profuse  expectoration,  indicates  the  im- 
plication of  other  parts  of  the  respiratory 
mucous  membrane.  The  conjtmctiva  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  gums,  fauces, 
and  especially  the  tonsils,  are  often  affected 
to  a  serious  extent ;  so  also  is  the  larynx ; 
hoarseness,  pain,  and  difficulty  in  speeding 
resulting  therefivm. 

Akatouioal  Chasactebs.  —  The  patho- 
logical lesions  found  on  pogt-ntortem  exami. 
naaon  are  such  as  might  be  anticipated  frran 
the  ^is  and  symptoms  manifested  during 
lify.  To  tiiese,  however,  may  be  added  fluidity 
of  the  blood ;  softness  and  rottenness  of  the 
muscles,  with  hsemorrhagic  abscesses  in  them 
(considered  by  Billroth  as  cbaraotetistie) ; 
patches  of  grey  hepatisation  in  the  lungs,  or 
lobular  pneumonia ;  abscesses  in  the  parotid, 
submaxillary,  and  cervical  glands;  and  no- 
dules hard  or  softening  down  in  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  membranes  of  the  brain. 

The  characteristically  associated  bacilli 
may  be  found  in  the  nodules  (especially  in 
such  as  are  compuiatively  recent),  in  the 
mucous  membranes,  skin,  liver,  spleen,  Sus. 
They  have  also  been  found  in  tlw  blood  and 
various  morbid  secretions ;  but  in  these  they 
are  often  very  difficult  to  discover.  Flil»e 
describeB  than  as  '  thin  rods,  similar  to  we 
tubende-bacilli,  but  more  uniform  in  size, 
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and  somewhat  broader;  like  these,  they  are 
often  dightly  carved.'  This  deseriptioa  of 
Fltlgge's  has  been  advarsely  criticised  by 
Frimkel  and  others,  who  have  worked  with 
the  bacilli  of  glanders.  They  are  much  more 
readily  stained  than  are  tubercle-bacilli ;  are 
shorter  and  much  thicker;  and  they  often 
present  a  single  unstained  spot  midway  be- 
tween the  ends,  quite  unlike  tubercle-bacilli. 
The  specimens  are  best  prepared  by  staining 
with  alkaline  methylene  blue,  and  subse- 
quent careful  treatment  by  very  dilute  acetic 
acid.  When  inoculated  upon  sterilised  potato 
from  a  farcy  bud,  they  present  a  character- 
istic tuberculatfld  chocoLgite'Coloured  growth 
in  forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours,  if  kept 
at  the  temperatare  of  the  blood. 

DuoHOSis. — The  diagnosis  of  glanders  in 
man  may  be  difficult  in  the  early  stage,  par- 
ticularly if  the  history  be  defeetiTe  and  no 
eztei3Wi  wotmd  appear.  But  when  the  dis- 
ease is  fblly  developed,  the  signs  and  symp- 
toms, espeeially  if  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  occupation  and  history  of  the  8u£Cerer, 
are  sufficiently  characteristic.  In  some  rare 
instances,  however,  in  which  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms  have  been  slight,  and  the 
local  manifestations  have  very  slowly  deve- 
loped themselves,  great  difficulty  has  arisen, 
and  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  has  not  even 
been  recognised  until  after  death.  Bheuma- 
tism,  typhoid  fever,  and  pycemia,  and,  in  re- 
gard to  the  more  chronic  cases,  syphilis  and 
tuberculosis,  are  the  diseases  with  which  it 
is  said  that  glanders  may  possibly  be  con- 
founded. The  presence  <k  the  oluuacteristic 
bacilli,  if  discovered,  m^y  bs  rwarded  as 
pathognomonic  and  ooodusive;  and  in  doubt 
fill  cases,  at  any  rate,  they  should  alwurs  be 
Bon^t  fbr  in  the  morbid  secretions  and  dis- 
charges.^ 

Proohosis.  —  The  prognosis  in  glanders 
must  be  extremely  imfavourable.  Two  or 
three  cases  only  are  on  record  in  which  re- 
covery has  taken  place  from  the  more  acute 
form  of  the  disease.'   In  the  more  chronic 

1  In  Eastern  PmsBi^  where  glanders  is  very  fre- 
goent,  an  extract  {maUein)  of  the  baeiUu*  malln 
Obtained  with  glycerine  at  95°  F.,  from  pore  growths 
of  the  baciUtu  upon  potato)  has  been  employed  in 
the  diagnosis  of  donbtfnl  cases  of  glanders  or  farcy 
in  the  horse.  The  extract  is  filtered  free  of  baciUi, 
and  concentrated;  about  four  minims  of  this  are 
injected  under  the  slda  of  the  suspected  hone.  If 
latent  sluders  be  present,  rise  <»  temperstoie  of 
more  than  8°  is  said  to  follow  within  the  next 
eight  houTB.  If  the  animal  be  free  from  glanders 
or  farcy,  the  temperatote  is  said  to  rise,  if  at 
all,  leas  than  S°.  favonzable  reports  are  already 
given  of  this  method  of  diagnods  ooth  in  Germany 
and  at  the  InstitntPastenrm  Paris.  TTnfottnnatety 
the  preparation  of  the  extract  is  not  devoid  of 
danger.  The  manipnlationa  have  proved  fatal  to 
two  investigators :  one  of  them  Dr.  "Kaining  qI  Dor- 
pat,  the  original  discoverer  of  maUein. 

'  Professor  Karl  Frunltel,  of  KSniesbeig,  acd- 
dentolly  iuocnlated  himself  in  the  spring  ra  1881, 
and  recovered,  tboogb  after  several  months'  ill- 
ness. 
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fimna,  however,  the  deaths  have  been  cmly 
about  fifty  per  cent.  The  more  slowly  and 
less  severefy  the  i^rmptoms  develop  them- 
selves, and  the  longer  the  patient  survivea, 
the  better  is  the  chance  of  ultimate  recovery. 

TaBATHENT. — The  constitutional  treatment 
should  be  supporting,  stimulating,  and  sooth- 
ing, and  varied  from  time  to  time  according 
to  the  indications  afforded.  Quinine  in  large 
doses,  and  perchloride  of  iron  with  or  with- 
out perchloride  of  mercury,  may  be  usefuL 
But  at  present,  although  very  many  drugs 
have  been  tried,  none  has  boen  found  having 
any  marked  specific  effect  on  the  course  of 
the  disease,  unless  indeed  exception  be  made 
in  favour  of  mercury.  Gold  reports  a  case 
successfully  treated  by  prolonged  mercurial  in- 
unction. Locally  any  suspicious  wound  should 
be  freely  canterued  or  excised  as  soon  as  at- 
tention 18  directed  to  it.  All  abscesses  and  col- 
leetions  of  mori>id  material  should,  as  for  as 
possible,  be  fredy  incised,  and  their  contents 
thoroughly  eraouated.  The  resulting  cavities 
and  fistulse  should  he  frequently  and  tho- 
roughly washed  out  with  germicide  and  dis- 
infectant solutions — perchloride  of  mercury, 
chloride  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  carbolie 
acid  in  safe  dilution ;  and  antiseptic  ^ssings, 
covered  or  not  according  to  circumstances 
by  poultices,  should  be  applied.  The  operator 
and  those  who  dress  the  wounds  should  wear 
indiarubber  gloves.  Inhalations  of  iodine, 
or  carbolic  acid  vapours  or  sprays,  should 
be  frequently  used,  and  the  nasal  passages 
and  cavities  should  be  thoroughly  syrin^Bd 
from  time  to  time  with  disinfectant  solutions, 
as  dilute  earbolio  acid,  iodised  water,  or 
Condy's  solution. 

AbTHUB  £.  DUBHAIC. 

OtiANDtniAB  DISEASES.— A  gene- 
ral denomination  for  diseases  of  glands  of  all 
kinds.  See  Bronchial  Gj.ands,  Diseases  of; 
Lyhphatio  Ststbh,  Diseases  of;  and  Mesen- 
teric GiANDS,  Diseases  of;  slso  the  several 
special  glands. 

QIiAUCOUA  [yXavKot,  sea-green).— In 
its  modern  acceptation,  this  word  is  used  to 
include  all  the  conditions,  whether  acute  or 
chronic,  primary  or  secondary,  which  are 
produced  by  heightened  tension  or  increased 
fluid-pressure  within  the  eyeball.  The  word 
was  originally  applied  only  to  those  cases 
of  heightened  tension  in  which  there  is  a 
greeniidi  opaque  appearance  behind  the 
pupil.  See  En,  and  its  Appbkdaobs,  Dis- 
eases of. 

<3-LEET.— Synon.  :  Fr.  Gxmtie  mili- 

iaire ;  Ger.  Nachtripper. 

DsFiNinoN. — An  urethral  discharge,  milky, 
viscid,  scant  in  quantity,  appearing  as  a  drop 
at  the  meatus  urinarius  or  as  shreds  floating 
in  the  xaine,  composed  of  leucocytes,  epi- 
thelium cells  of  various  forms,  and  dystals 
of  phosphates  and  urates. 
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^TiOLooT  AND  Stmftous. — In  most  cftsea  of 
gleet,  though  some  chrouio  urethral  dischai^s 
Bziae  from  maetDrbatioii  and  excessive  venery, 
a  clap  has  preceded  the  diechsi^  by  aome 
months  or  years.  In  soeh  cases  the  discharge 
may  escape  notioe  fw  a  time  without  really 
disappearing  altogether,  and  again  become 
plentiful  without  obvious  cause.  Pain  is 
either  absent,  or  a  slight  tickling  or  smart- 
ing at  the  parts  inflamed  is  felt  during  nufr< 
torition  or  at  other  times.  But  these  symp- 
toms vary  so  greatly  in  different  patients, 
that  much  reliance  cEumot  be  placed  on  them 
for  indicating  the  seat  of  the  inflammation. 
Nevertheless,  when  pun  is  described  to  be 
Calt  in  the  loins,  thighs,  or  anus,  the  prostatic 
portion  is  generally  affected.  If  the  urine  is 
voided  in  three  portions,  and  the  first  portion 
is  stocked  with  floatiog  shreds,  while  the 
Moond  and  third  portions  are  dear,  the  dis- 
charge is  rarobaUy  formed  in  front  of  die 
proaUte.  If  thns  be  a  olaar  second  portion, 
and  a  &w  shre&  iqipear  in  the  third  por- 
tiim,  that  beii^;  also  ^rly  clear,  some  of 
the  discharge  is  prostatic.  If  the  third 
portion  is  turbid  the  uvula  of  the  bladder  is 
uflamed. 

Phyncal  tignt. — When  seelung  for  the 
cause  and  locality  of  a  gleet,  it  is  well  to 
divide  the  examination  of  the  urethra  into 
two  parts;  the  pendulous  and  bulbous  por- 
tions being  examined  first,  the  membranous 
and  prostatic  portions  secondly.  The  precise 
sitoarfions  of  the  lesions  in  the  penile  portion 
are  ascertained  by  passing  along  the  urethra 
a  boUet-aound  or  bougie  (No.  25  or  26  of  the 
French  aeale),  or  Otis'a  urethrameter,  if  the 
meatns  he  too  small  to  admit  a  bullet  large 
emon^  to  exoand  the  passage  to  its  fiill  ex- 
tent. As  the  bullet  reaches  an  inflamed  spot 
a  slight  resistance  is  noted,  and  the  patient 
feels  pain  when  the  instrument  passes  over 
the  inflamed  or  rigid  area.  Both  resistance 
and  pain  cease  when  the  area  is  left  behind. 
Should  the  inflammation  have  existed  long 
enough  to  produce  fibrous  bands,  the  onward 
passage  of  the  bullet-sound  is  impeded,  or 
arrested  if  the  bands  be  too  short  to  permit 
the  bullet  to  slip  past.  A  smaller  bullet 
must  be  taken,  or  the  urethrameter'a  bulb 
must  be  contracted  until  the  obstruction  can 
be  passed.  By  this  means  the  amount  to 
which  the  normal  capacity  of  the  urethra  has 
been  lessened  is  learned.  The  bnllet-hongie 
is  not  usnally  passed  Airther  thui  the  bulb, 
thongh  it  may  be  pushed  to  the  bladder  by 
a  little  manceavring.  A  tolerably  accurate 
diagnosis  can  thos  be  made,  though  it  is 
always  advantageous,  and  sometimes  indis- 
pensable, to  complete  the  examination  by 
ocular  inspection.  This  is  done  by  the  endo- 
scope; and,  by  its  means,  the  condition  of 
the  obstructing  patches  may  be  more  pre- 
cisely ascertained,  and,  as  well,  the  absence 
or  presence  of  inflammation  of  the  glands 
of  Littr^  and  laeons  Morgagni,  or  of  the 


numerous  duets  which  open  into  the  mem- 
bruious  portions  of  the  canaL  See  Endo- 
scopy. 

The  conditions  causing  gleet  are :  (1) 
Clumuo  inflammation  of  areas  of  the  mncoos 
membrane ;  <2)  Granular  patches ;  (S)  Warts ; 
(4)  Ulcers ;  (6)  Inflammation  of  glands  and 
I  einnses ;  (6)  Chronic  catarrh  of  tiie  mucous 
surfiace  and  ducts  of  the  prostate  ;  (7)  Chnmio 
prostatitis. 

1.  Cbronio  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous mombrand. — In  this,  the  most  com- 
mon form  of  gleet,  the  interior  of  the  urethra, 
naturally  rosy-pink  when  not  inflamed,  is 
dull  red  or  purplish- red  in  patches  or  streaks. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  mucons 
membrane  of  the  urethra,  especially  of  the 
penile  portion,  after  several  attacks  of  inflam- 
mation, may  assume  a  greyish  or  slatish  red 
hue,  or  a  browniah  stain  firom  absorbed  pig- 
ment, when  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood  has  escaped  into  the  tissues.  Here  and 
there  viscid  grey  floccnli  of  mueo-pus  adhere 
to  the  inflamed  surfaces.  The  red  areas  are 
less  elastic  than  the  unaffected  parts,  and  in 
course  of  time  ma^  develop  into  bands  of 
strieture-tiRsne,  which  more  or  less  diminish 
the  expansile  power  of  the  orethra.  Common 
positions  for  these  inflamed  areas  are  the 
pars  cavernosa  at  two  or  three  inches  imm 
the  meatus,  or  at  four  or  six  inches  from  it — 
i.e.  in  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra. 
But  the  membranous  and  prostatic  portions 
are  also  the  seats  of  chronic  inflammation  in 
gleet.  In  long-standing  cases  white  unyield- 
ing areas  are  disposed  among  the  patches  of 
inflammation.  They  are  fibrous  ton^^ienings 
of  the  tissues.  These  may  remain  or  dis> 
Appear.  When  they  are  1^,  some  obstruc- 
tion is  eansed  to  the  expansion  of  the  urethra 
— that  is,  more  or  less  stricture.  Usually 
several  months  are  needed  for  the  patches 
of  inflammation  to  develop  into  fibrous 
bands. 

2.  Granular  patches. — These  are  exces- 
sively common  in  any  part  of  the  penile  and 
bulbous  portions  of  the  urethra,  while  they 
fure  not  rare  in  the  membranous  and  prostatic 
portions.  They  develop  on  the  areas  of 
chronic  inflammation,  especially  if  these 
patches  have  been  excoriated  or  ulcerated ; 
and  it  is  rare  not  to  find  them  in  a  case  of 
six  months'  duration  on  the  third  and  fourth 
inches  from  the  meatus.  The  bullet-bougie 
revest  tiieir  presence  by  a  slight  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  the  sound,  and  by  a  smart- 
ing pam  felt  whUe  the  bullet  passes  over 
them.  When  the  sound  is  withdrawn,  it  is 
often  marked  with  a  little  bloody  muco-pns. 
If  the  endoecope  is  then  inserted,  the  granular 
patches  appear  as  brif^t  carmine-red  areas 
of  uneven  or  velvety  aspect,  readily  bleeding 
if  the  instrument  be  roughly  pushed  over 
them.  Here  and  there  they  are  flecked  with 
httle  dots  of  greyish  mucus,  which  is  very 
adherent,  and  which  protects  the  granulation 
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firom  the  ftction  of  aetringents.  In  eonne  of 
time  the  granulations  ma^  heal  into  white 
fibrous  scars,  or  may  snbside  and  leave  the 
membrane  pale  and  smooth,  but  supple  as 
before.  Their  duration  is  Tery  long  and  un* 
certain,  and  their  cure  is  tedious. 

8.  Warts. — Warts,  which  are  most  com- 
monly situate  just  within  the  meatus,  may 
stud  the  whole  length  of  the  urethra.  Near 
the  meatus  they  are  arboriform;  lower  down, 
sessile,  or  only  slightly  pedunculated.  Iden- 
tical in  stmctore  with  the  warts  on  the  glans 
.or  in  the  furrow  of  the  penis,  they  are  ordi- 
nary papillomato.  They  are  also  firequent 
in  the  membranoos  and  prostatic  portions. 
SometimeB  a  single  sessile  wart  in  uis  posi- 
tion will  be  the  sole  oaose  of  a  gleet  wmcfa 
is  troublesome  to  the  patient  throng  its 
obstinacy,  otherwise  most  harmless. 

4.  Ulosra. — Ulcers  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  early  stages  of  chronic  urethritis.  The^ 
appear  at  any  part  of  the  canal,  and  are  indi- 
cated by  smarting  felt  at  a  particular  point  of 
the  passage  during  micturition,  or  when  the 
bullet-sound  passes  over  them.  But  they 
can  be  diagnosed  only  with  certainty  by  the 
endoscope.  When  seen,  they  appear  as 
minute,  round,  shallow  excoriations,  with 
sharply  defined  edges  and  yellow  floor.  If 
left  untreated,  these  shallow  eroHions  may 
heal  and  oraitract  into  thin  and  somewhat 
prominent  layers  of  tear-tissue,  disposed 
sometimes  longitudinally,  more  often  ob- 
Uqnely  or  transversely  across  the  urethra. 
When  fhl^  matured  they  constitute  the 
'  bridle  stnctore.' 

In  persons  who  have  tough,  well-fbrmed 
sears  of  atricture-tissoe,  ulcersiion  of  some 
parts  of  this  scar-tissue  is  not  uncommon. 
These  ulcere  form  again  and  again,  and  are 
best  treated  by  thorough  dilatation  of  the 
strictures,  and  washing  with  mild  astringent 
injections. 

6.  Pollioular  sinuses.— These  sinuses, 
inflamed  during  acute  gonorrhcea,  often  se- 
crete discharges  long  after  the  gonorrhoea 
has  ended.  In  the  anterior  nrethra  gene- 
rally anij  a  faw  sooh  orypts  are  chronically 
in&bmed,  but  in  the  jurostatio  portion  severu 
aeyoto  secrete  a  thin  torbld  fliud.  This  form 
of  discharge  may  be  considered  to  be  caused 
by  chronio  prostatitis,  and  it  will  be  described 
forther  on.  In  oases  of  hypospadias,  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  urethra,  close  to  the  mar- 
ftin  of  the  meatus  in  the  glans  penis,  there  is 
m  many  persons  on  each  side  of  the  orifice  a 
crypt  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  These 
crypts  often  continue  to  discharge  pus  long 
after  the  gonorrhoea  has  subsided  elsewhere. 
Other  sinuses,  but  shorter  ones,  open  into  the 
interior  of  the  normal  urethra.  These  folli- 
cular sinuses  do  net  form  indurated  patches 
in  the  substance  of  the  urethra ;  hence  they 
never  cause  stricture.  T«nporary  narrowing 
may,  however,  result  from  the  distensicm  <n 
an  inflamed  and  suppurating  Bnb-mneous 


fiilliale,  which  before  the  flvaenation  of  iU 
ocmtents  may  jprojeot  on  the  wall  of  the 
nrethra.  The  discharge  from  such  a  cavity 
is  much  more  copious  ttum  from  a  simple 
follicle,  and  is  very  slow  to  dry  up,  tiiough 
this  end  is  usually  reaohed  if  there  be  no 
stricture  in  front  of  the  suppurating  follicle 
to  impede  the  easy  flow  of  the  urine  past  the 
follicle.  Usually  the  bulbous  and  mem* 
branons  parts  of  the  urethra  are  the  dowest 
to  recover. 

6.  Chronio  catarrh. — In  chronio  catarrh 
of  the  prostatic  urethra,  with  a  history  of  pre- 
ceding gonorrhcea,  there  may  be  a  scanty 
milky-white  discharge  seen  at  the  meatus 
when  several  hours  have  elapsed  after  mie* 
turition,  or  the  cuifioe  may  be  sealed  by  the 
dry  dischaij^e,  or  there  m^  be  only  shreds 
or  flooeuli  m  the  urine.  In  addition  to  the 
slight  discharge,  the  patient  may  e<Mnplain 
of  occasional  great  increase  of  it  after  hard 
riding,  or  dancing,  or  free  indulgence  in 
wine,  but  this  does  not  always  happen.  The 
^eds  consist  mainly  of  pus-ceUs  held  to- 
gether by  mucus ;  were  are  also  present 
epithelial  cells  of  pavement  and  transitional 
forms,  granular  cells,  crystals  of  urates,  &o. 
They  have  no  characteristic  value,  as  simi- 
larly formed  shreds  are  washed  from  granu- 
lar patches  placed  in  the  anterior  urethra- 
Fine  filamentous  shreds  are  formed  in  the 
Adds  of  the  mucous  membrane  while  the 
urrthra  is  at  zest.  They  an  also  f<Haned  ai 
casts  of  the  prostatic  duets  when  inflam- 
mation has  extended  into  tiie  body  of  the 
prostate.  These  casts  are  generuly  built 
up  more  of  epithelial  and  granular  cells, 
and  less  of  pus-cells,  than  those  formed  in 
the  urethra.  The  prostatic  origin  of  these 
shreds  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  urine  drawn 
through  a  catheter  from  the  bladder  is  bright, 
clear,  and  free  of  shreds.  When  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  prostate  is  only,  or  mainly, 
affected,  the  symptoms  of  disease  are  very 
indefinite,  and  are  often  limited  to  the  scanty 
viscid  discharge.  Hence  no  diagnosis  can 
be  positive  without  an  examination  of  the 
urethra  thron^out  its  length. 

To  examine  the  urethra  with  a  sound,  a  No. 
25  w  2ft  of  the  French  scale  ^lonld  be  used. 
If  a  sound  of  this  calibre  will  not  enter  the 
meatus,  it  is  better  to  oocsune  the  mucous 
membrane  within  the  meatus  and  nick  the 
orifice  at  once  to  a  sufficient  size ;  for  while 
the  meatus  is  contracted,  the  cure  of  prostatio 
gleet  is  almost  hopeless.  The  sound  is  then 
passed  slowly  and  gently  along  the  urethra. 
No  pain  is  felt  untU  the  prostate  is  reached, 
when  a  hot  or  scalding  pain  is  felt,  which 
ceases  directly  the  instrument  is  withdrawn. 
The  pain  is  the  same  whether  a  curved  sound 
or  flexible  bougie  be  used.  When  the  pro> 
state  is  swollen  there  is  more  resistance,  bat 
the  pain  is  less  scalding  to  the  ;^tient. 

If  the  nrethra  between  the  tnsngnlar  li». 
ment  and  the  orifice  into  the  bUdder  m 
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iiUf>eoted,  several  changes  tKoa  healthy  con- 
ditions may  be  found.  The  mocons  membrane 
in  health  ia  pale  pink,  or  bluish  pink  in  eolonr, 
iaintly  mariied  with  longitudinal  carmine 
lines,  which  of  course  seem  to  radiate  from 
the  centre  of  the  lumen,  owing  to  the  fonnel- 
shajped  eontraction  of  that  part  of  the  urethra 
vhioh  is  exposed  to  view  bpr  the  endoscope. 

"When  there  is  ehxonio  mflammaiion,  and 
the  aarlaee  has  not  become  indurated,  it  is  <tf 
dem  eannine  fane*  oUxejj  beset  with  small 
emmenees  which  give  it  a  strawberry-like 
appearance,  a  resemblance  often  enhanced 
by  the  minute  flocculi  of  pus  which  adhere 
to  the  sorfoce  among  the  prominent  granula- 
tions, and  simulate  Uie  yeUowiah  seeds  of  the 
ripe  strawberry.  These  veu cular  excrescences 
are  at  first  general  over  the  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  but,  as  time  goes  on,  they  subside,  and 
are  reprsBented  by  a  few  papillary  tufts  or  ez- 
eoriations,  which  become  permanent  if  not 
treated.  The  congested  surface  bleeds  readily, 
so  it  most  be  w^  mopped^  nun^  tincture  of 
hamamelis,  if  the  bleeding  is  obsfanate,  before 
inspecting  it  or  applying  ol^er  astringents  to 
the  snrfaee.  Uost  ccnmnonly,  in  chronie 
oatarrhof  the  urethra  there  are  ezooziations, 
sometimes  granulations,  and,  rarely,  pednn- 
eulated  warts.  If  the  inflammation  has 
lasted  several  months,  the  verumontanmn  is 
often  shrunken  and  white,  and  the  orifices  of 
the  ejaculatory  ducts  are  invisible  or  show  as 
dark  greyish  dots. 

7.  Chronio  prostatitis.— If  there  be 
general  congestion  of  the  organ,  and  not 
merely  supenKcial  catarrh,  the  symptoms  are 
more  pronounced.  In  such  cases  there  is 
usaally  some  pain,  which  is  varioosly  de- 
scribed. Sometimes  it  consists  of  a  sensation 
of  heat  extending  along  the  whole  urethra, 
often  radiatiny  to  the  buttocks,  but  &lt  most 
after  micturition.  In  other  persons  there  is 
often  dull  pain  in  the  perineum,  a  sense  of 
weight  or  fulness  of  the  rectum,  rather  worse 
by  night  than  by  day;  aching  above  the 
pubes  is  often  eomiABined  of.  Mictnrition  is 
called  for  twice  or  more  by  night.  By  day 
it  is  not  increased  in  frequency.  Y/hen 
mictnrition  is  attempted,  the  urine  is  often 
slow  to  come,  and  usually  a  few  drops  drib, 
ble  off  after  the  stream  ceases.  Y/alking 
fatigues  easily,  and  brings  on  the  sense  of 
fulness  in  the  rectum.  The  finger  in  the 
rectum  generally  finds  some  swelling  and 
slight  tenderness  of  the  prostate.  A  sound 
traveraes  the  urethra  without  causing  pain 
till  tlu  bulbo-memlmuunis  porticm  is  reached : 
the  instnmittit  is  then  grasped  for  a  few 
seeoods,  to  pass  on  again  to  the  neck  of  the 
bladder;  here  again  pain  is  felt,  resistance  is 
made,  and  the  resistance  ceases  suddenly  as 
the  sound  enters  the  bladder,  though  the 
pain,  of  a  pressing  or  squeezing  character, 
still  remains.  As  the  instrument  is  with- 
drawn, it  is  expdled  rapidly  until  it  ia  beyond 
the  bulb,  where  it  lies  quietly  enough  and  all 


pain  ceases.  When,  however,  the  prostatic 
mucous  membrane  is  also  much  congested, 
the  pain  attending  the  passage  of  a  sound  is, 
as  ^eady  mentioned,  hot  or  burning. 

Tbeathent. — 1.  Infiamect  areas. — "When 
the  pEon  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  ex- 
ploring sound  is  acute,  the  resistance  small, 
and  the  dieoharge  white  and  thick,  the  con- 
dition is  mainly  one  of  congestion,  which  is 
benefited  by  insdllatirais  at  the  plaoes  where 
the  pain  is  felt.  A  suitable  solution  is  one  of 
ten  to  twenty  gruns  6f  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
ounce  of  water,  injected  by  means  of  aOnyon's 
bullet-catheter  and  syringe.  This  may  be  re- 
peated every  three  or  four  days,  while  an  as- 
tringent injection  of  alum  and  sulphate  of  zinc 
is  used  in  the  intervals.  If  there  be  cling  or 
hitch  as  the  bullet  passes  along  the  urethra, 
.the  use  of  a  No.  2^  or  No.  26  (millimetrio 
scale)  steel  sound,  or  even  a  larger  one,  twice 
weekly,  is  requisite.  When  no  cling  exists, 
the  Iflist  remains  of  the  discharge  can  some- 
times be  dried  up  by  using  soluble  bougies 
at  night  eontainmg  ohlorioe  or  sulphate  of 
xine  in  snqiension  {'porte-remide  Beynal ')  for 
ten  or  fourteen  nigJitB.  Mneh  may  be  a<»ie 
with  injections  by  the  patient  himself  when 
the  inflammation  is  limited  to  that  part  of 
the  urethra  which  extends  in  front  of  Uie  tri- 
angular ligament.  When  the  disease  has 
extended  behind  that  limit,  very  few  patients 
can  apply  an  injection  to  that  portion,  and 
the  treatment  must  be  carried  out  wholly  by 
the  surgeon.  The  injections  ordinarily  used 
for  gonorrhoea  are  seldom  sufficiently  astrin- 
gent to  penetrate  into  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  solutions  having  a  strength  of  four  or  five 
grains  of  alum,  as  much  of  sulphate  of  zruc, 
imd  of  one-foiu:^  or  one-half  raain  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  to  tiw  ounce  of  water,  are 
needful  in  this  chronic  ?nflan*"iati<w  of  ini^ii 
areas. 

When  congestion  has  produced  induration, 
or  even  contraction  which  does  not  yield  to 
gradual  dilatation,  the  fibrous  band  should 
be  divided  by  an  urethrotome  of  suitable 
shape,  until  Uie  uretbrameter,  expanded  to 
the  largest  size  in  which  it  moves  freely 
along  ti^e  unaffected  parts,  travels  without 
hitch  or  cling  past  the  contracted  patches. 
Valuable  aid  can  be  obtained  by  means  of 
the  endoscope,  through  which  the  inflamed 
patches  can  be  attacked  with  mops,  used 
under  the  control  of  the  eyesight,  soaked  in 
aqueous  solutions  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  con- 
taming  10  to  20  per  oent.  of  the  salt.  Indeed, 
many  otherwise.intraotable  afieotioos  of  the 
urethra  are  eadly  managed  if  treated  endo- 
scopieaUy. 

2.  Qranulwr  patehet. — ^The  treatment  trf 
granular  patches  is  tedious  and  uncertain  with- 
out the  endoscope.  Something  may  be  done 
by  instillations  of  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
water,  while  the  patient  employs  a  strong  in- 
jection between  the  sittings.  But  the  precise 
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applications  of  stronger  cansticB  throngh  the 
endoscope  is  &r  more  sure  and  aatisiao- 
tory.  Brushing  the  granulations  with  a  20 
per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  with 
a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercnir 
in  alcohol,  after  scraping  their  surfaces  with 
a  curette,  causes  these  granulatums  to  dis- 
appear after  four  or  &ve  applications,  and  to 
leave  no  trace  of  ibeir  presence.  The  pain 
of  this  method  is  unimportant,  and  need  not 
interfere  with  the  patient's  ordinary  avoca- 
tions.  Careful  dilatation  of  the  contractions 
is  also  most  necessary  daring  the  application 
of  the  caustics.  In  treating  granul&r  patches, 
the  writers  have  abandoned  the  use  of  soluble 
bougies  and  medicated  bougies  of  all  kinds, 
on  account  of  their  feeble  and  uncertain 
action. 

8.  Warit  yield  only  to  topical  treatment. 
When  very  small,  they  may  oe  destroyed  by 
pressing  a  pencil  of  cuprio  sulphate  against 
them.  They  may  be  nipped  off  with  sossors 
through  the  endoscopie  tube.  If  arborifonn 
and  pednnenlated,  tiie  galvanio  cautery  is  tlie 
most  eflfoetive  treatment.  It  is  well  to  eoeaine 
the  urethra  by  injecting  into  it  ten  minims 
of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of 
cocaine,  eaxA  allowing  five  minutes  to  elapse 
for  absorption,  before  passing  the  endoscopic 
tube  through  which  the  topical  application  is 
made. 

4.  Ulcer*  are  usually  cured  by  light  touches 
of  the  cupric  sulphate  pencil,  and  by  dilating 
any  stricture  which  may  be  present. 

6.  FolHeular  ainutea. — ^These  often  con- 
tinue to  secrete  pus,  which,  escaping  into  the 
urethra,  forms  shreds,  which  appear  in  the 
urine.  The  best  treatment  is  mopping  with 
an  astringent  solution  (10  per  cent,  solution 
of  silver  nitrate),  or  pressing  into  the  fblliele 
a  fine  point  of  cupnc  sulphate.  After  this 
application,  the  patient  should  use  a  strong 
injection  to  waan  the  sinus  freely  for  some 
days.  In  time  the  sinuses  cease  to  secrete 
discharge  even  if  not  treated.  But  before 
this  cessation  takes  place,  the  sinus  may 
become  distended  and  break  again,  commonly 
into  the  urethra  as  before ;  rarely  the  collec- 
tion  of  matter  may  penetrate  into  the  erectile 
tissue  and  through  the  fibrous  tissue  to  the 
skin,  and  so  reach  the  surface  of  the  body. 
"When  this  threatens,  the  abscess  should  be 
prcnnptl^  incised;  it  usually  closes  after 
avacnation  without  further  trouble. 

6.  Chronic  catarrh  of  tiie  ^oetatio  urethra 
is  little  bmefited  by  general  treatment  or 
by  drugs.  Abstinence  from  stimulants,  vio- 
lent exercise,  and  sexual  excitement  are 
requisite ;  and  when  the  secretion  of  pus  is 
abundant^  the  specifics  for  catarrh,  such  as 
copaiba,  cubebs,  and  buchu,  are  bmefieial. 
But  when  there  is  little  more  thiui  a  shreddy 
discharge  in  the  urine  the  proper  treatment 
is  topical.  The  remedies  are  local  instilla- 
tions, by  a  Ulzmann's  curved  catheter  syringe, 
of  solutions  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  grains 


of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  dis> 
tilled  water  directly  on  to  the  inflamed  snr* 
faces,  made  at  intervals  of  five  or  seven  days, 
the  length  of  time  being  decided  by  the 
amount  of  reaction  caused  by  the  instilUtion. 
All  soreness  and  increase  of  discharge  which 
follows  UieeaQStio  q>plioation  should  snfande 
betbre  another  is  aj^plied.  Usually  several 
such  instillati(nis,  with  solutions  inereaaing 
in  strength,  must  be  made  to  obtain  a 
oure. 

The  naa  of  the  endoscope  renders  the  treat- 
ment more  certain  and  expeditions,  as  in 
treating  similar  patches  in  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  urethra-  By  this  means  the  in- 
flamed areas  can  be  distinctly  seen,  and  the 
remedy  applied  directly  to  them.  Useful 
astringents  in  which  to  dip  the  mops  are 
tincture  of  iodine,  solution  of  perchloride  of 
iron  of  the  British  Pharmaoop<Bia,  of  mercuric 
chloride  (1  per  cent,  in  spirit),  or  of  silver 
nitrate  of  10  or  20  per  cent,  in  water.  These 
Implications  must  oe  repeated,  like  the  in- 
BtillattonB,  at  intervala  of  a  week  or  more, 
according  to  the  amount  of  irritation  they 
set  up.  Often,  under  most  &vourab1e  con- 
ditions, the  cure  is  slow  and  sometimes  very 
tedious,  but  it  may  be  always  gained  with 
patience. 

7.  For  chronic  prottatitit,  when  that  is 
present  as  well  as  catarrh  of  the  prostatio 
urethra,  the  treatment  required  is  that  need- 
fal  for  prostatitis.  The  general  treatment  is 
here  of  great  value,  including  moderate  exer- 
cise without  £atigue,  careful  restriction  of  the 
diet  to  unstimulating  food,  tonics  if  required, 
removal  of  constipation,  regular  bathing  in 
tepid  or  eold  baths,  occupation  for  the  mind 
without  lascivions  or  wotio  excitement,  and, 
when  all  congestion  haa  been  thus  removed, 
eold  iiyections  into  the  reotum.  Also,  at  this 
stage  tiie  passage  of  foil-sized  steel  sounds, 
and  instillations  of  solutions  of  silver  nitrate 
into  the  previously  cocained  prostatic  urethra, 
are  among  the  most  effective  remedies  for  this 
troublesome  ailment.  Before  caustic  imec- 
tions  are  used  it  is  well  to  empty  the  bladder 
of  urine,  and  to  inject  eight  or  ten  ounces  of 
some  bland  fluid,  such  as  cold  boiled  water, 
or  cold  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  boric 
acid,  with  which  the  patient  may  flush  out 
the  urethra  after  the  caustic  solution  has 
taken  effect.  This  precaution  prevents  much 
of  the  soreness  which  invariably  follows  the 
use  of  strong  astringents  in  this  region.  The 
patient  should  also  ke^  his  bed,  or  at  least 
his  room,  for  a  couple  of  days  after  eadi 
cauterisation,  to  lessen  the  probability  of  an 
acute  inflammation  of  the  prostate  or  of  the 
nvula  vesice  following  the  injection,  of  which 
there  is  always  some  risk. 

BeBKELET  TTrr.Tf,    CHABLES  STOHHAV* 

GUBIOHBNBBBa,  in  Austria.— 
Muriated.  ftiVriinfl  wateri.  8m  itoxEEa 
Waters. 
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GLOBUS  HTSTEEICUS 

GLOBTJB  HTSTEBIGUB  (globus,  a 
ball;  hystericut,  connected  with  hyaterift). 
&TNON. :  Fr.  Globe  hyatirique ;  Ger.  Hyt- 
teritehe  KugeL — A  sabjective  sensation  ex- 
|>ehenced  by  hysterical  patients,  as  of  chok- 
mg,  or  of  a  ball  rising  in  the  throat.  See 
Htsteku. 

GLOSS AIiOIA  (yXwo-o-a,  the  tongae; 
and  SKyos,  pain). — Pain  in  Hbe  tongae.  See 
ToKGUE,  Ihseases  of. 

GLOSSITIS  (yXAtrtra,  the  tongue).— In- 
flammation of  the  tongae.  Bee  ToirauB, 
Diseases  o£ 

OLOSSO-FKABYiraEAl.  NEBVE, 
Diseases  of. — The  gloaao-pharyngeal  nerve 
is  distribnted  to  the  back  of  the  tongue  and 
the  soft  palate,  the  upper  portion  of  the 
pharynx,  the  Eustachiaii  tube,  and  the  tym- 
panum; and  also  to  the  stylo-pharyngeus,  the 
middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  the  levator 
palati,  and  the  azygos  uvulte  muscles.  But 
the  nerve  is  eonneeted  with  the  fifth,  fitdal, 
and  pneumogastrio  narves,  and  with  the 
pharyngeal  plexus;  it  is  certain  that  many  of 
Its  tenmnal  Dranches  merely  distribute  fibres 
from  these  other  nerves ;  and  the  early  ideas 
of  the  function  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal, 
founded  on  its  terminal  anatomy,  are  widely 
erroneous,  Althongfa  its  twigs  go  to  the  struc- 
tures that  subserve  taste  on  the  back  of  the 
tongue,  it  is  certain  that  these,  with  those  for 
eonnnon  sensation  in  the  same  part  and  in 
the  fituces,  come  from  the  fifth  nerve;  and 
that  the  fibres  that  innervate  the  palatine 
muscles  are  derived  from  the  spinal  accessory. 

FaralysiB. — Very  little  is  known  of  the 
jnrecise  effects  of  paralysis  limited  to  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  since  it  is  rarely 
paralysed  alone.  The  middle  constrictor  of 
the  pharynx  is,  however,  paralysed,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  is  rendered 
insensitive.  From  their  position,  the  fibres 
of  origin  are  commonly  damaged  in  conjimo- 
tion  with  fibres  of  the  hypoglossal,  spinal 
accessory,  and  pneumogastric.  The  common 
causes  of  disease  in  this  situation  are  men- 
ingitia,  syphilitic  and  other  growths,  and  bone- 
diseases.  The  nerve  may  also  be  paralysed 
from  disease  of  its  nucleus  of  origin  in  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  then  commonly  suffers 
in  association  with  the  nerves  to  the  larynx, 
the  tongue,  and  often  the  lips  (s«e  Labio- 
OLosBO-usTMaEAL  PjuuLTSis).  The  sensory 
part  of  the  nerve  may  then  escape,  and  only 
the  motor  part  be  paralysed,  the  chief  effect 
of  which  is  paralysis  of  the  pharynx.  The 
caoaes  of  paralysis  from  disease  of  the  nucleus 
are  slow  degeneration,  softening,  hemorrhage, 
and  the  effects  of  diphtheria. 

Spasm. — Nothing  is  known  of  separate 
ipasm  in  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve.  In  conjunction  with 
the  other  motor  and  sensory  nerves  to  the 
pharynx,  it  takes  part  in  the  prodactiou  of 
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the  spasm  of  hydrophobia,  and  in  tome  Jgrs- 

terical  phenomena. 

Tbeatkent. — The  treatment  of  disorders  of 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  is  never  special, 
but  always  that  of  the  cause,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently described  in  the  several  articles  which 
deal  with  the  above-mentioned  etiological 
conditions.  W.  B.  Gowkbs. 

GIiOSBO-PKABYiraEAIi  FABA- 
IiTSIS. — A  synonym  few  labio-glosso- 
laryngeal  XNaralyuB.     See  IiABio-aLOaso< 

LARYNOKAL  FaSALTSIB. 

GIiOSSY  SKIN.— Glossy  skin  is  the 
name  given  to  a  peculiar  atrophic  condition 
of  the  skin,  seen  principally  in  the  hands, 
in  consequence  of  irritative  lesions  of  the 
nerves  of  the  forearm.  The  skin  of  the  back 
of  the  hand,  fingers,  and  even  of  the  palm, 
is  thin,  smooth,  slumnR,  without  fturows, 
and  redder  than  natural — either  nnifbrmlpr 
or  in  patches.  The  skin  seems  as  if  it 
were  stretched  over  subjacent  parts,  which 
are  firmer  than  natural.  It  may  be  more 
or  less  fissured,  or  even  denuded  of  epider- 
mis in  patches.  Secretion  of  sweat  may  be 
increased  or  altered  in  quality.  The  parts 
may  or  may  not  be  the  seat  of  neuralgic 
pains.  It  was  thought  by  Sir  James  Paget 
(who  described  this  condition  in  the  Afedical 
Timee  and  Gazette  for  May,  18G4)  to  be  a 
very  rare  affection,  but  it  was  observed  by 
Weir- Mitch  ell  and  his  colleagues,  in  the  late 
American  war,  no  less  than  nineteen  times 
in  fifty  cases  of  partial  division  of  the  nerves 
of  the  forearm.  It  may  occur  also  as  a 
aequenoe  of  dislocations  of  the  wrist,  where 
the  median  nerve  is  compressed  or  otherwise 
damaged. 

GIiOTTIB,  DtBOaaeB  of.— See  Larthx, 
Diseases  of. 

GIiYOOSUBIA  (fXvKvt,  sweet;  uid 
oipov,  urine). — A  condition  of  urine  in  which 
sugar  is  present ;  generally  used  as  a  syno- 
nym for  diabetes.   See  Diabetes  MELurtrs. 

GIiYCTTBOiriC  ACID.— Glycuronio 
acid  is  a  substance  allied  to  the  carbohydrates, 
and  represented  by  the  formula  CqH,qO,.  It 
occurs  as  an  abnormal  constituent  of  urine,  as 
the  result  of  ingestion  of  certain  chemical 
substances,  chief  among  which  are  camphor, 
chloral  hydrate,  butyl  chloral  hydrate,  mor< 
phine  salts,  nitro-benzol,  and  some  of  the 
quinine  derivatives.  After  chloroform  (but 
not  ether)  narcosis  its  presence  can  be  de* 
tected  in  the  urine  of  the  patient. 

The  presence  of  glycturonio  acid  in  nrine 
is  of  interest  as  it  is  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  grape-sugar  (dextrose),  like  which  it  is 
capable  of  reducing  alkaline  copper  solutions 
(Fehling's  test),  as  also  Bottger's  bismuth 
test  {see  Diabetes  Melutds).  The  possible 
presence  of  glycuronio  acid  ought  to  be  kept 
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before  the  mind  in  the  examination  of  nrine 
for  sugar.  Dextrose  can  be  readily  dis- 
tiagnished  from  glycuronio  acid  by  its  be- 
haviour with  yeast,  glycoronio  acid  yielding 
a  negative  result  when  so  treated.  When 
pure  it  is  not  crystalline.  It  is  readily  soluble 
m  water,  much  less  so  in  absolute  alcohol, 
very  sparingly  in  ether.  Its  pure  solutions 
are  dextro-rotatory.  The  onl^  reliable  test 
at  present  known  for  the  pogittve  recognition 
of  glycnronic  acid  is  its  ist^ion  feom  the 
nrine  by  a  process  long  and  tedions, 

John  Habou). 

CK>iTBE.— Stnox.:  Bronehocele;  Derby- 
shireKeck;  Fr.  6oitra;Qw.iCroj>/;  Struma. 

Beitnitiok. — SinqiIehyp«trc^iy,or  <^itio, 
fibroid,  or  fibro-cy^  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland. 

MitOiMQY.^a.LocaUty. — Goitre  is  preva- 
lent in  macnesian- limestone  districts,  for  ex- 
ample, Derbyshire — hence  the  name  *Derby- 
shira  neck.*  Amongst  the  continental  coun- 
tries it  prevails  in  are  France,  mostly  in 
Savoy;  G-ermany, mostly  in  the  Black  Forest ; 
Austria,  mostly  in  Btyria;  N(nthem  Italy, 
mostly  about  wa  Ahn ;  Switzerland,  mostly 
in  the  Valais ;  and  Bnsua,  mostly  about  the 
Altai  mountains  in  Siberia. 

Goitre  is  not  only  indigenous  to  moun- 
tainous districts,  as  has  been  supposed,  but 
it  is  present  in  some  plains — for  instance, 
the  plains  of  Lombardy. 

6.  Water-supply, — Goitre  is  due  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  to  an  impurity  in  potable 
water.  Snow-water  was  in  former  days  con- 
sidered to  be  the  cause,  but  this  opinion  is  met 
by  the  statement  that  goitre  does  not  exist  in 
Greenland  or  Lapland,  and  that  it  is  preva- 
lent in  Sumatra,  where  there  is  never  any 
snow.  The  impurity  has  been  stated  by  many 
to  be  due  to  an  excess  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
which  theory  seems  borne  out  by  a  gaou>gieal 
examination  of  the  locslities  in  which  goitre 
is  indigenons  in  Bngland.  In  ^vti  ^  the 
Indian  Punjaab,  where  goitre  asEsots  00  per 
cent,  of  the  jpopolation,  60  gnuns  of  lime  have 
been  found  m  a  gallon  of  water,  *  10  gruns 
being  an  undesirable  proportion'  (Professor 
Frankland).  On  the  other  hand,  in  many 
limestone  localities  bronehocele  is  entirely 
absent.  Scotland,  Ireland,  Norway,  and 
Sweden  are  comparatively  exempt  from  the 
disease,  although  mountain  limestone  is  found 
largely  present  in  their  geolosical  formation. 
Several  observers  have  attributed  goitre  to 
the  presence  of  iron  pyrites  in  the  water- 
beanng  strata.  Dr.  Thursfield,  of  Shrews- 
bury, who  has  personally  investigated  the 
disease  in  various  parts  of  England,  believes 
that  iminire  water,  although  not  slways  or 
necessarily  a  factor  in  ^e  production  of 
goitre,  is  frequently  a  strongly  predisposing 
•  cause ;  and  that  when  this  is  the  case,  the 
impurity  in  the  water  whidi  causes  goitre 
is  undoubtedly  protoxide  of  inm  In  carbonic 


solution.  Thns  is  explained  the  fact  that 
goitre  is  so  often  found  in  magnesian-Iime- 
stone  districts ;  for  iron  pyrites,  when  brought 
into  contact  with  water  contaiiiin^  carbonate 
of  lime  and  magnesia  In  carbonic  solutioOt 
passes  by  a  process  of  oxidation  into  the 
soluble  carbonate  of  iron. 

c.  OtJier  eautet. — Epidemics  of  goitre  have 
been  notified  a^  chiefly  oecorring  amongst 
soldiras  in  France,  probably  the  result  of 
fbroedmarefaesthn>n(^  goitrona  districts,  e<nn- 
biued  with  seanity  of  food.  In  such  districts 
the  practice  of  carrying  loads  on  the  head 
seems  largely  to  increase  the  ratio  of  the 
disease.  Dr.  Thursfield  has  proved  by  in- 
vestigation, spread  over  many  years,  that 
goitre  has  largely  decreased  in  tiiose  districts 
where  the  practice  of  carrying  weights  on  the 
head  has  decreased,  although  there  has  been 
no  other  change  in  the  habits  of  the  natives, 
nor  in  the  condition  of  the  water  of  the  dis- 
trict. He  has  found  that  much  walking  up 
and  down  hills,  diminished  barometric  pres- 
sure, and  child-bearing  are  factors  in  goitrous 
districts.  ^  fie  believes  goitre,  if  endemic,  to 
be  essentially  a  disease  of  childhood,  disap- 
pearing at  adoleseenee  nnlesB  the  above- 
mentioned  causes  are  brought  into  play.  Hs 
has  also  noted  that  *  the  mfln^iee  <a  here- 
dity, direct,  collateral,  and  atavistic,  is  most 
strongly  marked  * ;  and  *  that  intermarriage  in 
comparatively  is<^ted  communities,  acting 
through  snccessive  generations,  is  a  potent 
prediqxising  cause  in  the  local  prevalence  of 
goitre.' 

Women  in  this  country  are  much  more 
liable  to  suffer  from  bronehocele  than  men, 
perhaps  on  account  of  their  being  more  fre- 
quently water-drinkers,  for  in  India  it  has 
been  noticed  that  both  sexes  suffer  alike. 
Besides,  there  is  an  association  between  the 
enlarged  gland  and  the  uterine  functions. 
During  the  time  of  puberty  the  disease  com- 
monly first  attracts  attention,  althon^^  it 
may  occur  from  any  time  of  lifo  up  to  forty 
years  of  age,  childroi  having  even  been  bom 
with  a  thyroid  enlargement. 

Anatomical  Ghabacturs. — The  whole  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  or  both  lobes,  or  one  lobe 
only,  may  be  the  seat  of  the  goitrous  enlarge- 
ment. The  isthmus  is  rarely  affected  by 
itself.  In  exceptional  cases  an  accessory  lobe 
is  present,  and  becomes  enlarged.  The  en- 
latgement  may  be  simple  soft  hypertrophy  oi 
the  gland,  cystic,  or  fibroid ;  or  cysts  may  be 
found  interspersed  in  the  substance  of  a  fibroid 
enlargement.  Cysts  are  formed  from  the 
normal  follicles  of  the  thyroid,  by  their  dis- 
tension with  colloid  material,  the  epitiielial 
lining  degenerating  as  the  cyite  increase  in 
size.  The  oyst-wall  is  formed  by  the  inter- 
lobular septa  and  capsule  of  &e  ^jlaod.  In 
pure  cysts  the  serous  fluid  which  u  secreted 
from  the  walls  replaces  tiie  colloid  contents. 
In  the  fibroid  fonn  the  connective  stroma 
increases  at  the  expense  of  the  folUolei,  and 
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tough  bands  of  nucleated  fibrous  tissue  tra- 
verse the  organ  in  all  directians,  the  change 
generally  commencing  centrally  and  extend- 
ing peripherally.  The  folUoleB  mostly  atrophy, 
but  some  persist  in  the  fiarm  of  nu^ 
cysts. 

Btmptohs  ahd  ComucATsam. — Tbn  ap- 
peaxanoe  of  the  swelling,  and  »  sense  of  ml< 
nesB  in  Hna  neck,  are  ofwn  the  only  symptoms 
ofgtdtre.  Added  to  the  sense  of  fidiwss,  there 
may  be  a  feeliiig  of  dragging  or  eonstriction 
abcmt  the  throat  More  serious  symptoms 
are  sometimes  present — namely,  dysphagia 
and  dyBpncea.  The  former  is  rarely  preunt 
except  when  the  tumonr  has  reached  an  im- 
mense size,  or  when  it  presses  on  the  oeso- 
phaguB,  as  happens  when  the  lateral  lobes 
meet  behind  the  gullet.  Dyspnoea,  a  more 
common  symptom,  may  be  due  to  pressure 
from  the  goltrie  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the 
trachea  (found  more  commonly  in  young 
people,  before  the  tracheal  rings  have  gained 
much  power  of  resistance),  or  on  both  recur- 
rent laryngeal  nerves,  causing  partial  para* 
lyms  of  the  abdnotcwB  of  tiw  vocal  cords 
(crwo-azytenoidn-poBtioi  mnadles) ;  or  to  a 
porticm  of  the  gland  passing  behind  the 
traehea,  or  becoming  enlarged  beneath  the 
sternum.  There  is  often  a  temporary  en- 
largement of  a  goitre  daring  the  oatamenial 
period  and  i»regnanoy ;  and  flooding  in  child- 
birth is  not  uncommon.  A  tendency  to  the 
hsmorrhagio  diathesis  has  been  noted.  £x- 
ophthahnoSf  with  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
may  accompany  goitre.  See  Exophthalmic 
GorrsE. 

Goitres  in  some  countries  are  aUowed  to 
reach  such  dimensions  that  the  inhabitants 
have  to  support  tiiem  in  bags.  A  cystic 
goitre  projects  externally  far  more  often  than 
the  fibroid  variety. 

Cretinism  is  met  witii,  but  rarely,  in  the 
gintroiu  distriots  of  this  eonntry.  More  than 
half  the  nmnber  of  cretins  are  bom  of  goitrous 
parents ;  but  a  goitrous  enlaigement  need  not 
necessarily  be  present  in  a  cretin,  for  instances 
of  oretiniBm  have  been  reported  in  which  the 
gland  has  been  entirely  absent;  still  they 
have  the  same  Eetiological  connexion.  When 
tho  thyroid  gland  is  absent  and  cretinism 
prevails,  the  late  Dr.  Hilton  Fagge  believed 
that  fatty  tumonrs  will  be  found,  ahnost  with- 
out exception,  in  the  posterior  triaoglea  of  the 
neck.   See  Cretinish  ;  and  Mtxcedbha. 

DuoNosis. — ^A  soft  hypertrophy  of  the 
tb^oid  ^anA  can  be  diag&osed  by  its  general 
diffiisiveness,  and  the  want  of  consistent 
hardness. 

The  presence  of  a  cystic  goitre  can  be 
aaeertained  hy  the  fluotnation  of  fluid  within 
it*  walls.  Illnmination  of  the  sac  for  the 
purpose  of  diagnosis  is  of  no  use.  Any 
dooDt  can  be  cleared  up  by  passmg  a  very 
fine  trochar  into  its  centre.  Owing  to  the 
fiwt  that  some  cystic  goitres  contain  a  lar^ 
aoBoant  of  soft  trabecmar  stmctnce,  the  flud 


withdrawn  is  likely  to  be  mixed  with  blood. 
When  the  fluid  has  been  entirely  withdrawn 
from  a  pure  cyst,  it  often  happens  that  blood 
will  be  freely  discharged  from  the  mucous 
walls. 

A  fibroid  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland 
can  be  diagnosed  by  the  oonsistoiey  and 
hardness  of  its  sobstanee.   In  swne  casm, 

fibroid  nodules  lie  scattered  in  a  genwal 
hypertrophy  of  the  g^and,  and  may  be  oi 
stony  hardness.  Some  diffteolty  may  be  ex- 
perienced in  distinguishing  between  a  globular 
fibroid  and  a  small  cystic  goitre  wat  has 
thick  walls,  both  of  which  lie  deeply  in  the 
neck ;  but  if  the  exploratory  examination  be 
made,  as  recommended  above,  the  diflerence 
can  at  once  be  recognised. 

The  diseases  wMch  simulate  goitre  wre 
cancer  of  the  thyroid  gland;  calculus  em- 
bedded in  its  substance ;  lymphadenoma ; 
aneurysm ;  and  fatty  and  outer  tumonrs  of 
the  neck.  A  leading  point  in  making  a  dia- 
gnons  is  to  ascertain,  by  directing  the  patient 
to  swi^low,  whether  tlu  swelling  is  attached 
to  the  trachea.  In  the  eases  of  cancer  and 
lymijiadenomai  the  history  and  general  con- 
dition of  the  p^ent  will  give  a  leading  due. 
In  etmnexion  with  cancer,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a  fibroid  enlargement  of  the 
gland  may  become  the  seat  of  carcinomatous 
change.  When  a  fibrous  goitre  closely  over- 
lies ibe  carotid  artery,  it  simulates  an  aneur- 
ysm, owing  to  the  forcible  pnlsation^oonveyed 
through  its  substanee. 

PBOONoais. — The  prognosis  in  goitre  is 
favourable.  The  occurrence  of  death  from 
suffocation,  due  solely  to  the  effects  of  a 
goitrous  oilargement,  is  rare.  It  occurs  in 
those  countries  where  little  or  no  treatment 
is  tried,  the  tumonrs  being  allowed  to  attain 
an  immense  size— their  weifj^t  sometimes 
reaching  several  pounds.  Tlie  disease  is 
more  likely  to  endanger  life  when  the  gland 
passes  behind  the  trachea,  and  completely 
embraoes  it.  All  the  varieties  of  goitre  are 
amenable  to  treatment,  but  especially  the 
cystic.  Goitres  have  been  known  to  disap- 
pear without  any  treatment.  This  resnlt 
may  be  due  to  the  removal  of  the  affected 
person  from  endemic  influences ;  or  it  may 
happen  when  the  enlargement  has  arisei^ 
during  pregnancy- 

Treatmknt. — The  general  mlea  requiring 
attention  are  lemovalof  the  patient  from  a  goi* 
trous  district,  or  complete  abstinence  from  the 
drinking-water,  unless  it  has  been  ascertained 
to  be  perfectly  innocuous,  also  from  eunrying 
weights  and  ascending  hills.  General  medl- 
cinid  remedies  are  only  of  service  when  the 
gland  is  enlarged  by  fibroid  change,  and  then 
iodide  of  potassium  (two  to  three  grains  twice 
a  day)  may  be  tried.  When  the  hypertrophy 
is  of  the  smiple  soft  form,  blistering,  or  pamt- 
ing  the  surface  with  the  tincture  of  iodine, 
or  the  use  of  iodine  ointment,  will  be  snffi- 
mm%.   If  the  enlargement  is  fibroid  and  of 
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Bome  consistence,  then  mjections  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  into,  or  setons  passed  throngh, 
the  substance  of  the  gland,  are  most  uaefuL 
Fluoric  acid  has  been  given  intemaUy,  with 
or  without  the  injections,  in  some  cases  with 
Boccestt.  The  injection  of  TlXxv  to  Sj  of  thic- 
tnre  of  iodine  should  be  oseid  twice  a  week, 
then  weekly,  and  afterwards  fortnightly. 
The  greater  number  of  cases  answer  well  to 
this  treatment,  whilst  on  others  no  impres- 
sion can  be  made.  The  time  the  treatment 
takes  depends  on  the  sice  of  the  goitre ;  a 
month  is  the  minimum  required  for  the  cxure 
of  a  very  small  goitre.  The  process  to 
be  followed  when  injecting  is  as  follows; 
Having  frozen  the  skin  over  the  portion 
decided  upon  for  injection,  by  means  of  the 
ether  spray,  and  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
transfixing  any  vein,  or  the  trachea,  the 
needle  of  the  syringe  is  pushed  into  the  snb- 
Btance  of  the  goitre,  and  the  fluid  injected 
slowly.  The  best  form  of  syringe  for  the 
purpose  is  one  similar  to  that  used  for  hypo- 
dermio  injection,  made  with  a  screw-piston. 
I^un  in  the  course  of  neighbouring  nerves  is 
sometimes  CbU  during  the  iqeoticm,  fbr  in- 
stance in  tiie  ear,  or  at  the  root  of  a  tooth. 
When  the  operation  is  finished,  the  needle 
should  he  rapidly  withdrawn,  and  the  skin 
where  the  puncture  has  been  made  rolled 
between  the  finger  and  thumb,  to  prevent  any 
escape  of  the  iodine.  If  the  needle  be  passed 
well  into  the  substance  of  the  goitre,  no  fear 
need  be  entertained  of  the  formation  of  an 
abscess.  In  favourable  oases  there  will  be  a 
gradual  enlargement  of  the  tumour,  with  a 
^ight  degree  of  pain,  for  some  eight  or  twelve 
hours;  after  that  time  the  bronchoeele  will 
very  slowly  decrease  in  size.  As  a  rule,  in 
two  or  three  weeks'  time  it  will  be  evident 
whether  the  injection  is  to  prove  effective. 
By  this  form  of  treatment  all  scars  are 
avuded.  ^  The  length  of  time  required  for  its 
adoption  is  often  an  objection,  even  when  im- 
provement is  noted ;  a  case  oectirred  in  the 
writer's  experience  in  which  the  time  needed 
for  the  completion  of  the  cure  was  over  a 
^year,  the  neck  being  reduced  from  17}  to  18^ 
inches.  Setons  mode  of  from  two  to  eight 
lengths  of  silk  form  a  very  serviceable  plan 
for  the  treatment  of  fibrous  goitres.  In  em- 
loying  either  injections  or  eetons,  there  may 
e  a  slight  rise  of  temperature,  but  it  is  rarely 
necessary  for  the  patient  to  discontinue  his 
usual  employment. 

Biniodide  of  mercury  smeared  over  the 
enlargement,  the  patient  being  then  made  to 
sit  with  his  neck  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun  fbr  many  honrs,  has  proved  an  effeettutl 
remedy  in  India.  A  Captain  Cnnnin^iam, 
the  originator  of  this  plan,  treated  gratuitously 
about  60,000  natives  in  two  years.  He  is 
tsaid  to  have  never  produced  ulivatitm,  and 
to  have  rarely  failed  in  effecting  a  core. 
Ligature  of  the  thyroid  arteries  has  only 
proved  of  temporary  benefit.   Division  of  ^ 


isthmus  has  been  advised  when  dyspnoea  it 
present.  This  operation  may  cause  the  rest 
of  the  gland  to  diminish.  A  goitre  may  be 
removed  when  it  endangers  life  or  keeps  the 
patient  from  work.  The  operation,  thongh  a 
serious  one,  is  of  comparative  safety  under 
the  antiseptic  system,  and  when  each  vessel 
is  divided  between  ligatures.  Entire  removal 
oi  the  {^and  is,  unhappily,  often  fUlowed  by 
nmccadenia.   8m  Htzsdbiu. 

The  treatment  of  cystio  goitre  is  of  one 
kind,  xmless  removal  of  cyst  is  practised,  and 
is  always  sncoessfbl.  The  plan  consists  in 
emptying,  or  partially  emptying,  the  oyrt 
with  a  trochar  and  cannula,  and  then  im'eot* 
ing  a  solution  of  iron  (two  drachms  of  the 
solution  or  tincture  of  the  perohloride  to  an 
ounce  of  water)  sufficient  to  expand  the 
cavity  again.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in 
bed  on  account  of  the  rise  of  temperature, 
after  a  sDccessful  injection,  with  the  cannola 
plugged,  until  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when 
a  suppurative  discharge  should  have  been 
set  up.  Should  the  injection  not  be  suc- 
cessftd,  it  can  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  a 
few  days,  nntil  a  dtschaqfe  is  established. 
The  metal  oaimnla  shotdd  then  be  repbeed 
by  an  indiambber  one  (made  with  a  middle 
layer  of  webbing),  the  cannula  being  eat 
shorter  as  the  cyst  becomes  smaller,  and 
potdtices  applied  until  the  goitre  has  dis- 
appeared. A  cure  will  be  efTected  in  one 
month  to  four  or  five  months. 

During  the  injection  of  the  iron  solution 
into  cystic  goitres,  it  may  happen  that  air 
passes  into  a  vein  which  has  been  wounded 
by  the  trochar.  As  this  accident  has  beea 
followed  by  instantaneous  death,  the  writer, 
to  prevent  it,  nses  conjointly  the  two  follow- 
ing plans,  taking  care  to  avoid  superficial 
veins ;  (1)  A  tape  is  passed  round  t3ie  neck 
tmder  the  base  of  the  goUre,  and  held  tightly 
by  an  assistant  standing  behind  the  u^ent, 
whilst  the  injection  is  going  on,  and  for  two 
or  three  minutes  after.  (2)  The  nossle  is  fixed 
at  ri^t  an^es  to  the  body  of  Ae  syringe, 
to  enable  the  injection  to  be  made  without 
holding  the  i^Dge  below  the  lemsl  of  the 
opening  into  the  cyst,  thus  preventing  the 
injeetion  of  air.  See  Thykoid  Gl&md,  Di^ 
eases  of.  Pcoin  Teorntoh. 

aOITAG&A  (yom,  the  knee ;  and  '"iypa, 
a  seizure). — An  attack  of  goat  in  the  knise. 
See  Gout. 

GONABTHBITIS  (yow,  the  knee ;  and 
Sp$po¥,  a  joint). — Inflammation  of  the  knee- 
joint.  Bee  Joints,  Diseases  ot 

OONOBBHCSA  (yov^,  seed  ;  and 
I  flow). — Sthon.  :  Clap ;  Blenorrhagia ;  Fr. 
ChaudeptMe ;  Ger.  Tr^per* 

DBFiNrFiov. — ^A  eonti^fious  pnrnlent  in- 
flammation, afTectii^  primarily,  in  men,  the 
urethral,  and  in  women  the  vaginal  mucous 
membrane.    Oecauonally  the  ooi^tinctiTal 
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and  rectal  mucous  membranes,  to  wbidb.  the 
nasal  has  been  added  on  donbtfol  evidence, 
are  attacked  hy  gonorrhosa.  Certain  rheuma- 
toid afiCsctioiu  and  other  complications,  to  be 
enbsequently  mentioned,  may  also  attend  the 
disease. 

j^TioLoay. — True  gonorrhceal  inflamma- 
tion is  due  to  inoculation  of  discharge  from  a 
■nrfiMse  already  the  seat  of  gonorrhoea.  Mem- 
hranes  covered  by  pavement  epithelium,  and 
pOMOwing  a  rich  ^vopfaatio  supply,  are  the 
iDOrt  readily  aflected;  those  covered  by 
eolamuar  epithelium,  e.g.  the  rectum,  are  not 
BO  liable  to  become  diaeased ;  while  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  stomach,  and  air 
pusages  appears  to  be  exempt.  Healthy 
mucous  membranes  are  as  liable  to  contract 
the  disease  as  are  those  the  seat  of  some 
morbid  diange.  Although  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  gonorrhcea  arises  from  gonorrhoea 
alone,  there  are  cases  met  with  of  acute 
purulent  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  vagina,  uterus,  bladder,  con- 
innctiva,  Aa.,  where  the  disease  appears  to 
have  arisen  independently  of  contagion  from 
specific  gonorrhceal  pus.  It  is  therefore 
better,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowled^, 
to  admit  the  possibility  that  contagiona  m- 
flanunationa  oftheae  mucous  membranes  mi^ 
originate  from  contact  with  pus  secreted  by 
Mutely  inflamed  surfaces  which  have  not 
been  primarily  affected  by  gonorrhcsal  poison. 
There  are,  moreover,  great  difiiculttes  attend- 
ing the  isolation  and  cultivation  of  the  micro, 
organism  found  in  acute  gonorrhcea — the 
eonococcos  of  Neisser.  F^vious  to  the 
discovery  of  this  organism,  various  authors 
suggested  and  described  certain  forms  of 
v^jetable  life  which  they  maintained  con- 
stantly appeared  in  gonorrhceal  pus,  and  to 
which  they  attributed  causative  properties 
when  inoculated  on  suitable  mucous  mem- 
branes. 

In  1879  Neisser  first  described  a  diplooocons 
found  in  gonorrhoeal  pus,  which  he  believea, 
and  at^ea  that  he  has  proved  by  experimental 
cultivation,  to  be  the  proper  organism  exciting 
gonorrhoea.  This  diploooccus,  arranged  in 
purs  or  ibnra  separated  by  a  clear  interval,  is 
found  on  the  sor&oe  and  in  the  interior  of 
the  pns  or  pavement-epithelium  cells,  and 
also  fi-eely  floating  in  the  liquor  pnris ;  the 
organism  is  never  found  in  the  nuclei  of  the 
eeUa.  The  di{dococoUB  is  most  numerous  in 
the  discharge  from  a  recently  infected  case, 
and  least  so  when  the  disease  is  of  long 
standing.  It  is  not  at  present  proved  inoon- 
testably  that  the  diplococcus  in  question 
is  really  the  specific  poison  of  gonorrhcea. 
A  ve^  similar  organism  is  found  in  the 
bnecal  maons  of  s<nne  persons;  and  even  in 
gomuifaaal  pua  it  is,  t^ten  MWHupanied  by 
otiier  OTganunu  which  are  at  home  in  dis- 
charges not  connected  with  gcmorrfaoea.  The 
diploeoccos  gonorrboMe  is  cultivated  with 
great  difficulty.  Keisser  baa  cultivated  it  in 
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human  blood-serum,  but  many  other.observers, 
repeating  his  experiments,  have  faoled  to  do 
so.  Neisser  declares  that  he  has  produced 
a  contagious  urethritis  by  inoculating  the 
cultivated  microbes  in  the  human  urethra. 
Bockhart  claims  to  have  met  with  similar 
success.  Other  observers  state  that  they 
have  fbimd  the  gonoooocus  in  the  fluid  fi:om 
acutely  inflamed  joints,  and  even  in  the 
blood  itself  in  oaaes  of  rheumatism  origina- 
ting in  urethral  gononhcea.  ItistheoretieaUy 
assumed  that  tine  or^aninn  penetrates  and 
multiplies  in  the  epithelium  cells,  and  ad- 
vances into  the  underlying  lymphatic  spaces. 
Here  it  rapidly  proliferates,  exciting  inflam- 
mation and  exudation,the  migrated  leucocytes 
containing  the  microbes.  The  process  ad- 
vancing, the  diplooocci  pass  into  the  substance 
of  the  corpus  spongiosum,  to  the  glands  and 
lacuAn  of  the  urethra,  to  tiie  erectile  tissue  of 
the  corpora  cavernosa,  &c.,  and  light  up  in- 
flammatory mischief  in  the  parts  affected. 
The  fEhcility  with  which  the  gonoeocci  pass 
along  the  lymphatics  explains  why  certain 
portions  of  the  urogenital  oanal,  e.g.  the 
navicular  fbasa,  bulb,  neck  of  the  bladder, 
and  epididymis,  are  the  jMyrta  most  eomnumly 
afiiSbted.  Moreover,  tfab  microbes,  aggr^ted 
into  masses,  may  be  carried  awa;^  in  the 
lymphatic  and  blood  currents  as  infactive 
emboli ;  this  would  ex^dain  the  occurrence 
of  gonorrhceal  rheumatism,  endocarditis,  &a. 

Adopting  the  theory  of  phagocytosis,  it 
may  bis  supposed  that  the  white  ceUs,  and 
others  acting  as  phagocytes,  are  hostile  to  the 
development  of  the  gonococcus,  and  this  may 
serve,  in  some  measure,  perhaps,  to  explain 
the  fact  that  different  persons  and  organs  are 
not  equally  affected  by  the  gonorrhceal  poison ; 
in  certain  persons  or  organs  their  innate 
strength  of  resistance  to  infective  poisons 
may  be  sufficient  to  destroy  the  microbes  or 
arrest  their  develt^nuent.  "When  the  proli- 
fisration  of  the  poison  takes  place  munly  in 
the  pus-cells,  the  microbe  has  but  little  poww, 
and  consequently  the  course  of  the  disease  is 
mild ;  but  if  the  organisms  develop  fireely  in 
the  liquor  purls  the  course  is  usuuly  severe, 
and  speciaUymariEed  by  involvement  oflymph- 
atic  stmcturesigiving  rise  to  lymphangitis  and 
bubo. 

Assuming  the  gonococcus  to  be  the  active 
exciting  cause  of  the  disease,  there  are  yet 
certain  predisposing  causes  which  may  exert 
an  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
poison,  and  so  augment  or  momfy  the  severity 
of  the  disease. 

First,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  urethral 
mucous  membrane  differs  greatly  in  its  sns- 
ceptibility  to  inflame  hi  difEnrent  individuals. 
It  is,  mOTeover,  assmrted  that  both  sexes  grow 
accustomed  to  the  oonti^ons  secretionB  of 
the  same  indiridnal,  so  that 'they  neither 
infect  nor  are  infected  by  thdr  usual  com- 
panions, while  they  readily  receive  from  or 
impart  disease  to  strangers. 
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In  women  the  arrangement  of  the  genital 
mucous  membrane  &Tourfl  the  retention  of 
secretions  coming  in  contact  with  it.  Among 
other  causes  favouring  the  development  of 
gonorrhoea  may  be  mentioned  the  presence  of 
gleet,  alcoholic  excess,  and  previoos  attacks. 
Men  with  slight  hypospadias  are  qpeeially 
liable  to  contract  gonorrncea. 

Ihodbuiok  FiaiOD.— The  i^ptoms  of 
gonorrhoea  are  not  tunally  manifested  until 
four  or  five  di^aAerin&etion:  preramably 
die  contagion  needs  this  time  for  mnltipliea- 
tion  Hod  ^vdopment  before  it  is  capable  of 
ezoiting  inflammation.  According  to  oireom- 
stanoesithe  inoabative  stage  may  be  shortened 
or  pndonged,  ranging  from  two  to  eight  or  ten 
days.  a  general  rule,  the  shorter  the  in- 
cabation  stage  the  more  severe  is  the  disease. 
The  period  of  incubation  in  the  oaseof  gonor- 
rhcBU  oonJuncUvitis  is  shorter  than  that 
of  urethritis,  varying  from  six  to  seventy 4 wo 
hours,  the  average  time  bong  about  twenty* 
four  hours. 

Ckmorrhcea  difikrs  so  considerably  in  the 
two  sexes,  owing  to  the  di^Esrenee  in  the 
■eat  of  the  afEecikiiHi,  that  it  will  be  advia- 
Mb  to  deeeribe  it  in  Um  male  and  &male 
■^parate^a 

(a)  aoiu»rh«m  in  the  Kale.— Amato- 
moAL  Chabactebs. — The  fossa  navicularis, 
rieh  in  fiJlioles  and  their  ducts,  is  the  primary 
seatofgonorrhceainthemale.  The  poison  pass- 
ing into  the  dueta  remains  in  secority  during 
the  period  of  its  development  and  multipUca- 
tion,  and  penetrates  into  the  deeper  tissues  and 
lymphatic  network.  As  the  disease  progresses 
it  gradually  passes  backwards  by  direct  exten- 
sion, but  often  pauses  at  the  bulb  or  membran- 
ous part  of  the  urethra.  In  more  severe  oases 
the  disease  may  extend  to  the  submucous  tis- 
sue, the  prostatic  urethra  and  prostate,  neck 
of  the  bladder,  epididymis,  Idadder,  and  kid- 
ney Pyelitie  wid  nephritis  are  less  often 
the  resalt  of  direot  extension  of  the  influn- 
inatory  process;  mm  commonly  they  are 
the  reeolt  of  sympathetic  irritation^  especially 
in  oases  where  the  neck  of  the  blMder  is 
involved. 

In  the  acute  stage  of  gonorrhoea,  the  mucous 
membrane,  where  inflamed,  will  be  deeply  con- 
gested and  of  a  bright  red  colour ;  it  is  swollen, 
and  the  epithelium  on  the  surface  proliferates 
and  desqnamates.  A  thick,  creamy,  purulent 
dischai^^e  soon  makes  its  appearance.  The 
dorsal  lymphatics  are  oflen  found  enlarged 
and  tender,  and  the  inguinal  glands  are  not 
infrequently  involved  and  may  suppurate. 
As  the  disease  subsides,  the  inflammation 
dies  away  first  in  those  parts  first  attacked; 
the  redness  will  then  be  less  marked,  and  is 
oftm  pnnetifiirm  and  patchy.  When  the  dis- 
ease sabsidea,  the  products  of  inflanunatim 
are  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics. 

In  mere  severe  cases  the  surface  epithe- 
lium may  be  destroyed,  and  small  ulcers  and 
erosions  formed;  these  mi^  sabseqo^ntly 


form  granular  patches  («m  Glbet),  and  may 
ultimately  give  rise  to  stricture.  Thisnecrous 
of  tissue  very  rarely  extends  beyond  the  sub- 
mucous tissue.  The  ulcers  may  he^  without 
producing  any  ill  effects.  If,  however,  they 
become  chronic,  fibrous  tissue  develops  in 
their  bases  and  gradually  tends  to  contract ; 
in  other  cases  granulations  spring  up,  and 
may  devek^  into  warty  growuiB,  sinmac  to 
those  seen  round  the  corona. 

From  the  Tsrieties  of  intensity  tiie 
inflammatioD.  various  a^qpearanees  are  pro- 
duced which  have  given  rise  to  a  distinctive 
nomenclature  being  a^i^ed  to  them ;  thus: 
(1)  In  some  eases  several  layers  of  epithe- 
lium-cells are  raised  into  small  eminences  by 
serous  eSdsion ;  these  burst  and  leave  small 
ecoMonB—phlyetmtular  gonorrhcea.  (2)  The 
inflammatory  lymph,  entangling  kucocytes 
in  its  meshes,  may  form  a  continuous,  more 
or  less  tough,  msmbrane  on  the  surface, 
which  can  be  peeled  off  in  Qa,kea~~diph^ 
theritie  gonorrhoea.  (3)  If  the  discharge  is 
copious,  and  mixed  with  much  serum  and 
mucus,  the  case  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
eatarrhal. 

SnmoHS. — dinically,  gonoKrhoea  may  be 
ecmveniently  divided  into  three  stages  oozre- 
i^(mding  with  the  development,  period  of 
vital  activity,  and  destruction  of  the  poison. 

During  the  firtt  or  itteubative  tiage  there 
is  some  tickling  and  itching  at  the  meatus 
and  tip  of  the  penis,  and  shght  sci^diog  on 
micturition.  A  feeling  of  heat,  tension,  and 
weight  in  the  testicles  and  perineum  is 
often  oom^>lained  o£  Nocturnal  erections 
and  emissions  are  not  uncommon,  and  the 
sexual  appetite  is  increased.  Micturition  is 
more  frequent  than  usual.  These  symptoms 
ma^  be  so  shgfat  as  to  be  unnoticed  by  the 
patient,  and  only  come  on  daring  the  latter 
naif  of  the  inculiative  sta^e. 

In  the  Mcond  or  aeuie  tn^iammatory  atage 
the  signs  are  pronounced.  The  lips  of  the 
meatus  are  swoUen  and  rod,  the  urethra  is 
tender  to  the  touch,  and  the  corpus  spongi- 
OBum  is  swollen  and  engorged.  The  discharge 
soon  makes  its  i^pearance;  at  first  it  is  sero- 
pumlent  and  scanty,  but  in  a  very  short  time 
it  becomes  greenish-yellow,  thick,  creamy, 
and  copious.  Micturition  is  frequent  and 
painful;  in  consequence  of  the  swelling  of 
the  urethral  walls,  the  stream  of  urine  is 
diminished  in  size,  or  it  may  escape  in  drops. 
The  pain  and  scalding  are  often  severe,  es- 
peclG[Uy  if  raw  patches  are  present  in  the 
passage,  or  if  the  urine  is  concentrated  and 
hi^y  acid.  Swelling  and  tenderness  of  the 
dorsal  lymphatics  are  common,  with  enlarge- 
ment of  the  inguinal  g^ds  (sometimea  but 
not  usually  going  on  to  suppuration).  In 
more  severe  eases  the  whole  penis  becomes 
tender  and  swollen,  and  the  snboutaneous 
veins  engorged.  As  the  disease  spreads  to 
the  erectile  tissue  of  the .  corpora  caver, 
nosa,  it  becomes  infiltnted  with  faflamwifr 
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toiy  exudation,  and  the  a£footed  parts  are 
no  longer  able  to  be  distended  with  blood. 
Consequently,  OTeeticnu,  which  an  very 
troublesome  at  nif^ht,  are  only  partial,  and 
the  straining  and  tightening  of  the  infifuned 
parts,  by  the  distension  of  the  uninflamed, 
produces  severe  pain,  and  slteration  of  the 
shape  of  the  erect  penis— ohcnrdee. 

In  some  cases  copious  hemorrhage  occurs 
from  the  distended  parts.  Small  quantities 
of  blood,  giving  a  red  tinge  to  the  cuscharge, 
may  also  come  from  nlceiated  and  eroded 
areas  of  the  inflamed  mucous  surface. 

Peri-nrethral  swellings,  giving  the  urethra 
a  beaded  feeling,  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon, espeeially  at  the  fossa  navicularis  and 
bolb.  They  are  doe  to  {bllieular  inflamma- 
tion, and  to  emdaticm  into  the  qwngy  tissue 
round  the  nxethra.  If  this  be  very  acute, 
peri-uretfarsl  abscess  may  result. 

When  the  disease  spreads  to  the  membrane- 
prostatic  urethra  and  neck  of  the  bladder, 
there  is  almost  constant  desire  to  micturate, 
with  great  pain  and  spasm  following  the  act. 
Towa^B  the  end  of  micturition  a  few  drops 
of  pus  and  blood  may  escape.  The  discharge 
is  less  copious,  and  the  urine  often  turbid 
from  admixture  with  mnco-pus,  which  forms 
a  plentiful  deposit.  From  iimammatory  con- 
fcestion  of  the  passage  micturition  may  be 
difficult,  the  nrine  dribbling  away.  In  other 
cases  the  irritation  in  the  passage  excites 
spasm  of  the  compressor  urethi»  muscle, 
xesnltinK  in  oomplete  retention.  "When  the 
disease  has  extended  so  far  back  there  is 
disfeinet  heat  and  pain  in  the  perineum;  if 
the  patient  have  an  enussicm  of  semen,  which 
is  likely  on  account  of  die  inflammatory  irri- 
tation of  the  Temmontanum  and  ejaoulatory 
duets,  the  act  will  be  painful,  as  if  something 
had  been  torn  in  the  perineum.  The  semen, 
instead  of  escaping  in  jets,  gradually  trickles 
away,  and  is  often  mixed  with  and  followed 
by  a  few  drops  of  blood.  In  cases  of  gonor- 
rhoea, fever  may  or  may  not  be  present ;  it 
is  usually  slight  and  transient,  unless  the 
disease  be  complicated.  The  duration  of 
ihis  second  stage  varies  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  disease,  the  treatment  adopted, 
and  the  care  of  the  patient  himself.  Usually 
the  acute  stage  passes  off  gradually  in  from 
three  to  nx  weeks.  The  symptoms  are, 
eeeteru  paribtUf  more  severe  in  a  first  attack, 
bat  samequent  ones  are  more  likely  to  be- 
come chronic. 

After  a  varying  time  the  acute  inflamma- 
tory stage  of  gonorrhcea  passes  into  the  third. 
'thB  qnnptoms  may  gradual^  abate,  the 
pain  and  dischai^  duappearmg,  and  the 
disease  terminate.  In  other  cases  the  dis- 
charge becomes  less  in  quantity,  more  watery, 
and  of  a  sero-pnmlent  nature;  the  other 
synaptoms  disappearing.  Lastly,  all  the  signs 
ma^  subside  with  the  exception  of  a  thin 
whitish  discharge,  especially  noticeable  in 
the  sunning,  u  raeh  oases  the  duease  pw- 


sistB  in  a  patdiy  form,  and  constitutes  gleet. 
See  Olkbt. 

I>uzing  the  third  sta^  the  acute  s^ptoms 
may  at  any  time  be  lighted  up  again  if  the 
treatment  be  abandoned,  or  in  consequence 
of  injudicious  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
patient. 

DiAONoais. — Acute  urethritis  is  not  in- 
variably gonorrhoeal ;  and  it  ma^  be  of  great 
importance,  especially  in  cases  likely  to  load 
to  legal  proceedings,  to  determine  whether 
the  urethral  mischief  be  gonorrhoeal  or  noL 
Much  credence  must  not  be  placed  on  the 
patient's  statements.  Certain  complications 
are  said  only  to  follow  gonorrhoea,  and  no 
other  fonu  of  urethritis ;  bat  this  is  not  so 
dearly  established  as  to  be  of  certain  dia- 
gnostic valne.  In  cases  where  a  definite 
opinion  as  to  the  veneresl  nature  of  the  case 
is  necessary,  the  pus  should  be  examined  f» 
the  gonococcns  by  staining  with  fyiehsin  or 
methyl  violet.  But,  as  already  stated  in  dis- 
cussing the  Bticdogy  of  gonomiaea,  time  is 
still  some  doubt  as  to  the  speeifio  proportieB 
of  this  oiganism. 

Urethritis  may  be  easily  distinguished  from 
urethral  chancre ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  both  conditions  may  be  present  Ure- 
thral chancre  is  nearly  always  situate  ^ust 
within  the  meatus,  never  more  than  one  mch 
from  it ;  the  ulcerated  surface  can  be  seen  if 
the  lips  of  the  urethra  be  separated,  and  a 
short  aural  speculum  introduced. 

The  disohai^e  from  a  chancre  is  not 
creamy,  but  shreddy,  and  the  pain  during 
micturition  is  stinging^  and  limited  to  the  raw 
surface.  OcoasionflJly  a  slight  maco-pumlent 
discharge,  without  pain  or  much  swelling, 
is  present  during  the  initial  stage  of  syphilis, 
but  it  subsides  spontaneously  in  <me  or  two 
weeks,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  indnrated 
sore,  and  succeeded  by  secondary  symptoms. 

In  balanopoathitis  (which  may  or  may 
not  be  venereal  in  origin)  there  need  be  no 
urethral  discharge.  This  can  be  ascertained 
by  thoroughly  syringing  away  all  the  pus 
from  under  the  prepuce,  and  then  squeez- 
ing the  penis  to  see  if  pus  escapes  at  the 
meatus. 

Prosiatio  and  perineal  abscesses  ma^  dis- 
chai^  into  the  urethra.  In  such  oonditions 
the  dischatge,  profuse  on  one  occasion,  at 
once  subsides  to  a  scanty  ^teet.  They  may 
be  diagnosed  by  the  history  of  the  case,  uid 
a  careml  examination  of  the  patient,  but  it 
mast  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  occasionally 
complicate  gonorrhoea. 

Pboqmobis. — The  prognosis  of  gonorrhoea  . 
is  usually  favourable  if  proper  precautions  be 
taken  early.  But,  in  spite  of  attention  and 
care,  the  disease  is  sometimes  very  severe, 
especially  in  young  lads  of  lymphatic  tem- 
perament, or  in  men  of  nervous,  irritable 
constitution.  Gonorrhoea  is  said  also  to  be 
liable  to  run  a  severe  coarse  in  persons  who 
sufier  from  aone.  It  is  more  hkxSy  to  beeinnfl 
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chronic  after  r^eaied  attacks,  and  in  thoee 
who  suffer  from  stricture  or  have  a  narrow 
meatiuL 

Various  eompUcations,  to  be  afterwards 
referred  to,  may  arise  in  the  coarse  of  the 
disease,  and  certain  sequelte  follow  it.  In 
rare  oases  gonorrhoea  terminates  iatally  by 

Sneral  pyEemia,  or  more  frequraUy  may 
Eld  to   joint-afEwtionB  of  more  or  less 
severity. 

TREATinNT^The  Bo-called  abortive  treat- 
ment of  gonorrhoea  has,  on  account  of  its 
non-saceess  and  attendant  risks,  been  prac- 
tically abandoned,  and  calls  fax  very  short 
notice  here.  It  consults  in  the  intenial  ad- 
ministration of  large  doses  of  copaiba  or 
enbebs,  or  of  injections  of  oanstics  or  strong 
irritants  and  astringents.  The  former  are 
open  to  the  objection  that  they  not  infre- 
quently prodoee  marked  cmutitntional  dis- 
tnrbance,  and  moreover  are  tmsucceMful  in 
attaining  the  object  in  view.  Strong  injec- 
tions too  often  aggravate,  instead  of  reliev- 
ing, the  local  mischief,  and  may  thereby  make 
the  coarse  of  the  disease  more  severe  and 
chronic.  In  the  early  stages  of  acute 
gonorrhoea,  rest,  if  the  patient  can  take  it, 
IS  important.  The  bowels  should  be  opened 
and  kept  acting  by  the  use  of  saline  aperi- 
ents, and  the  diet  should  be  low  and  of  a 
non-irritating  description.  All  alcohol,  especi- 
ally malt  liquors,  highly  seasoned  dishes, 
great  exercise,  and  sexual  excitement  should 
be  rigorously  avoided.  Warm  baths  and 
strict  cleanliness  of  the  parts,  with  support  of 
the  penis  and  testes,  are  nse^.  The  salts  of 
potassinm,  with  tincture  of  hyoscyamus,  are 
also  useful,  to  diminish  the  acidity  of  the 
urine,  and  allay  the  smarting  and  pam  daring 
micturition  ;  the  same  may,  if  excessive,  be 
relieved  by  immersing  the  penis  in  iced 
water  during  micturition.  In  extreme  cases, 
cocaine  may  be  injected  before  micturition. 
As  long  as  there  is  much  smarting  and  signs 
of  acute  inflammatory  congestion,  strong 
astringent  iiyections  should  be  avoided,  but 
nlief  is  obtamed  by  washing  ont  the  urethra 
-with  tepid  water  after  micturition.  One- 
ei^ith  gr.  of  permanganate  of  zinc  to  one 
flnid  onnee  of  distilled  water  is  an  ii^jeotion 
which  may  generally  be  employed  m  the 
earliest  stage.  'When  the  acute  stage  has 
passed,  the  continuance  of  the  congestion 
IS  shortened  by  astringent  and  antiseptic  in- 
jections, and  the  internal  administration  of 
copaiba,  sandal  oil,  or  cubebs.  Injections 
should  not  be  strong  at  first — 2  to  8  grs.  of 
snlphate  of  zinc  to  the  ounce  being  sufficient. 
The  patient  should  be  directed  to  pass  his 
water,  and  then  wash  out  the  passage  with 
a  little  tepid  water ;  after  that  the  injection 
should  be  used,  and  kept  in  the  urethra  for 
two  minutes.  Many  substances  are  used  as 
injections,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  a  giveu 
case  which  will  suit  best.  Sulphate  oTzino 
grs.  2  to  3j,  or  mixed  with  acetate  of  lead ; 


chloride  of  zino  gr.  1  to  ^ ;  mlpho- 

carbolate  of  zinc  grs.  2  to  ^ ;  permanganate 
of  zino  gr.  ^  to  3j»  aU  useful.  Alom, 
acetate  of  lead,  hydrastis,  and  the  extract  of 
belladonna  may  also  be  used.  Extract  of 
belladonna  should  not  be  used  with  perman- 
ganates, as  they  form  an  ezplouve  mixture. 
The  mercuric  chloride  in  solutions  of  various 
weakness,  to  nftnr.  is  'wod  theo- 

retical grounds  by  some ;  but  in  the  writers' 
experience  they  are  most  uncertain,  and  more 
often  excite  irritation  than  allay  it  in  the 
urethriu 

Whatever  injection  is  chosen,  it  must  be 
used  judiciously,  and  care  taken  that  it  doea 
not  aggravate  the  condition  it  is  intended  to 
benefit.  As  a  rule,  the  injection  should  be 
made  at  least  three  times  a  day  by  the 

Ktient ;  if  the  membrano-prostatio  urethra 
involved  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
surgeon  to  apply  astringents  himself  {$ee 
Gleet).  Iodoform  and  eucalyptus  bougies 
are  highly  thought  of  by  some ;  they  should 
be  introduced  at  night.  The  writers  have  not 
seen  any  great  benefit  follow  their  use.  If  the 
injections  increase  the  discharge,  or  hei^ten 
the  soreness,  they  should  be  absjidoned,  and 
soothing  internal  remedies  alone  giveu.  The 
chief  internal  specifics  are  copaiba,  sandal 
oil,  and  cubebs ;  infusion  of  nva  nru,  Canada 
balsam,  tola,  turpentine,  and  bouKHO  acid. 
They  are  often  beneficial,  but  are  apt  to  cause 
dyqwpsia;  and,  in  the  ease  of  copaiba,  sandal 
wood,  and  Canada  balsam,  congestion  of  the 
kidneys,  e^ecially  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
disease,  ^niese  remedies  should  be  ^ven 
thrice  daily  for  several  weeks.  In  the  later 
stages  the  preparations  of  iron  in  combina- 
tion with  quimne  are  often  useful. 

Chordee  is  frequently  a  very  troublesome 
symptom,  for,  in  addition  to  the  pain  it 
causes,  the  patient's  rest  is  broken,  and  con- 
sequently his  health  weakened.  Perhaps  the 
most  useful  remedy  is  a  suppository  at  night 
of  opium  or  belladonna  in  combination  with 
camphor  (1  gr.  and  8  grs.) ;  bromides,  chloral 
hydrate,  cannabis  indica,  and  lupnlin  are 
also  useM;  'niiile  the  erection  can  be  im- 
mediately stopped  1^  the  application  of  edd 
water.  In  some  eases  a  hot  hath  just  before 
going  to  bed,  with  the  use  of  the  suppository 
mentioned,  will  prevent  chordee.  When 
gonorrhaa  becomes  chnmic,  accompanied  by 
a  gleety  discharge,  further  treatment  may  lie 
necessary.    See  Glket. 

CoHPUCATiOKS  AVB  Seqdelje. — Various 
complications  may  arise  during  the  progress 
of  gonorrhoesl  urethritis ;  many  of  these  are 
referred  to  in  special  articles,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  for  information; 

1.  Balanitit  and  Balaw^otthHit. — See 
Balanitib. 

2.  PhimoMB  and  Panxphimotie. — Set 
Fsun,  Diseases  ol 

8.  BetefUion  of  wine  may  ooonr  in  ochh 
sequence  of  awwling  of  the  mnoous  mem- 
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brace,  and  muscnlai  Bp&am  cloamg  the  pas- 
sage at  the  membrano-proBtatie  portion; 
this  is  specially  likely  to  occnr  if  there  is 
inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
Under  the  influence  of  warm  baths,  saline 
merienta,  rest,  and  morphine  suppositories, 
the  congestion  is  lessened,  and  the  temporary 
retention  is  nsoally  relieved.  It  causes  great 
pain  and  anxiety  when  present.  Qonorrhoea 
afiieeting  a  patient  who  is  the  subject  of 
strietnre  may,  caasing  aeute  mmgestion 
of  the  naiTOwed  portion  of  the  urethra, 
temporarily  oednde  the  passage  and  cause 
ret«Dtion.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as 
given  above ;  in  both  cases  it  may  be  necM- 
sary  to  pass  a  fine  soft  inetrument  in  order 
to  afford  immediate  relief!  In  the  case  of 
Btrictnre  farther  treatment  will  be  necessary 
when  the  gonorrhoea  is  cured.  See  Mic- 
TDBinoN,  Cdsorders  of. 

4.  Lymphemgitu  and  Bubo. — See  Bdbo  ; 
and  LmPHATic  System,  Diseases  of. 

5.  Samorrhage  from  the  urethra,  if 
profuse  and  continuous,  is  probably  due  to 
lUptnre  of  the  corpus  spongiosom  daring 
erection.  A  flaw  drops  of  blood  may  come 
away  with  the  disohaa^  or  after  micturition ; 
this  may  be  due  to  mpture  of  the  congested 
vessels,  or  to  the  presence  of  a  granular 
patch,  and  needs  no  spedsl  treatment.  If 
hemorrhage  is  continuous,  ice  wiU  be  ser- 
viceable in  arresting  it,  and  hamamelis  may 
be  injected.  In  some  eases  a  catheter  may 
be  passed,  and  the  penis  compressed  by  a 
bandage.   See  Hkhaturia. 

6.  Perir^eihral  ab$cet$  may  occur  close 
to  the  glans  penis,  between  the  layers  of  the 
perineal  iaecin,  or  in  the  glands  of  Cowper. 
Feri-nrethral  abscess  may  cause  acute  symp> 
tome,  but  is  often  chronic  in  its  progress. 
The  puB  may  escape  into  the  urethra,  ex> 
termJly  through  the  skin,  or  both  ways ;  in 
the  latter  case  a  urinary  fistula  is  formed, 
which  will,  howavOT,  nsoally  heal  in  time. 
Whoi  peri-nretbral  abscess  is  diagnosed,  it 
should  be  freely  opened;  if  the  abscess  has 
originated  in  a  distended  follicle,  and  has 
burst  into  the  urethra,  it  may  be  treated 
sneeesHfnlly  by  laying  it  open,  throngh  the 
endoscopic  tube,  with  a  canalieulns  knife. 

7.  InJIammation  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  often  erroneously  spoken  of  as 
cystitis,  ia  due  to  extension  of  the  disease 
to  the  membrano-prostatic  uretbra.  Cystitis 
itself  ia  a  rare  complication.  ThiB  compli- 
cation does  not  nsimlly  come  on  until  the 
second  or  third  week ;  it  causes  much  pain 
and  apasm,  and  has  a  very  depreeaing  effect 
on  the  patient's  general  health. 

Inflammation  of  the  neek  of  the  bladder 
causes  great  frequency  of  micturition,  with 
pain  during  and  scalding  at  the  end  of  the 
act,  caused  by  muscular  spasm.  A  Sew 
drops  of  blood  nsnally  escape  after  the  urine, 
with  a  little  mnco'pus.  The  usual  gonorrhceal 
diseharge  ceases  almost  entirely  during  the 


attack,  bat  usually  returns  when  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  subsides. 
Belapses  are  common. 

Low  diet,  warm  baths,  rest,  and  anodynes 
will  prove  of  great  value  in  this  complication. 

'When  the  bladder  itself  ia  tweeted,  the 
disease  usually  attacks  the  base,  and  may 
spread  to  the  kidneys.  The  inflammation 
may  be  acute  or  chronic,  and  may  attack 
the  mucous  membrane  on^,  or  tiie  whole 
thickness  of  the  wall  (pacenchnnatonB 
cyatitis).   Bee  Bladdbb,  DiseaseB  o£ 

8.  ProttaiUie  and  proitatic  abtee$i* — 
Prostatitis  iB  a  severe  oomidioation  of  gonor- 
rhoBo.  It  is  due  to  the  Efpread  of  the  ^seaae 
to  the  uvula  vesics,  and  along  the  prostatic 
dncts  to  the  body  of  the  gland.  It  may  be 
excited  by  injudicioas  treatment,  wet  and 
oold,  or  venereal  excitement  during  gonor- 
rhoea. The  dtseaae  may  run  on  to  suppura- 
tion, or  may  become  cl^onio. 

In  the  acute  form  the  gland  ie  swollen 
and  tender,  causing  painful  and  difficult  mic- 
turition, and  sometimes  retention.  There 
is  a  aenae  of  weight,  heat,  and  fulness  in  the 
perineum  and  above  the  pubes,  with  reetat 
irritation  and  pain  on  dewcation. 

Siould  suppuration  occur,  the  local  and 
eonstitationai  symptonu  deepen.  Eventu- 
ally the  absoesB  bursts,  commonly  into  the 
urethra,  more  rarely  into  the  rectum  or 
bladder  or  on  to  the  perineum.  The  treat- 
ment is  the  same  as  tliat  described  for  in- 
flammation of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  com- 
bined with  the  passage  of  a  catheter  if  re- 
tention should  occur,  and  the  evacuation  of 
pus  as  soon  as  it  sh^  be  diagnosed.  Bach 
abscesses  are  best  opened  tiirough  the  peri- 
neum ;  should  they  burst  into  the  urethra 
they  will  usually  heal  spontaneously;  if  not, 
a  perineal  opening  must  be  made.  Bee 
Prostate,  Diseases  ot 

9.  EpididymiUe  and  oreJriUt. — Inflam- 
mation of  the  epidi^ynus  is  the  most  fre- 
quent comidication  of  gonoirluea.  The  dis- 
ease is  nsnally  onilateral,  bat  in  a  small 
proportion  (S'6  per  cent.)  of  cases  both  udes 
are  affected.  The  spread  of  gontnThcea  to 
the  epididymis  is  much  more  commonly  seen 
among  hospital  out-patients  than  among 
private  patients,  doubUess  because  the  latter 
take  more  care  of  themselves.  .  The  epidi- 
dymis is  not  affected  until  the  urethritis  has 
spread  backwards  to  the  membrano-prostatic 
portion — i.e,  towards  the  end  of  the  third 
week.    See  Testes,  Diseases  of. 

10.  Infiammation  of  the  rectaX  mucout 
membrane  occasionally  occutb,  more  especi- 
ally in  women.  It  is  due  to  direct  inocu- 
lation of  the  discharge.  There  is  smarting 
and  burning  pain,  much  increased  on  de- 
fieeation.  The  mnooas  sur&ce  is  bright  red* 
and  may  be  grannlar  and  ulcerated.  A 
yellowish  discharge  escapes  per  omm. 
Thorott^h  cleanlinMS,  m&i  the  use  of  astrin. 
gent  lotions,  will  effect  m  cure. 
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11.  Oonorrhaal  eoi^unetiviiu  ii  a  Toy 
grave  complication,  eepedallT  if  not  seen 
early,  as  it  may  destroy  the  whole  eye.  The 
patient  should  be  warned  that  no  discharge 
from  the  nrethra  most  be  allowed  to  get 
near  the  eye.  iSw  Ktx,and  its  Appendaobs, 
Diseases  of. 

12.  Sclerotitia  andtri<M  occasionally  occur 
'  in  the  course  of  gonorrhoBa,  hat  are  vary  rare. 

Bm  Etb,  AMD  ITS  ArpuTDAaBfl,  Diseases  ot 

18.  ShewmUim  of  the  joints,  fiuoint  and 
great  nerves,  Ac  See  BheuhaTish,  Gonor- 

14.  Btrtciure  may  ooenr  as  a  sequela.  _  It 
nsoally  follows  granular  nrethritis,  resulting 
from  gonorrhoea.  Stnne  months  or  even 
years  el^MO  before  the  stricture  is  estab- 
lished. iSse  Ubeteka,  Diseases  of;  and 
Gleet. 

15.  Wart*  may  occur  on  the  glans  penis 
or  in  the  urethra.  See  Oust  ;  Penis,  Dis- 
eases of;  Verucca. 

(6)  GonorrhoBS  in  th«  Female— 
Vaginitis. — Mosbid  Anatomy.  —  In  the 
female,  gonorrhoea  first  attacks  the  lower  part 
of  the  vagina,  and  may  spread  to  the  vulva 
and  urethra,  or  npwaru  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  vagina  and  tiientenu;  andtbyoontiunous 
extension,  to  the  Fallojoan  tnbee,peritonenm, 
and  ovaries  in  one  direction,  and  to  the  bladder, 
ureters,  and  pelves  of  the  kidney  in  another 
direction,  besides  attacking  the  joints,  faseisB, 
and  eyes  with  rheumatic  mflammation  as  in 
the  male  subject.  The  disease  may  become 
chronic,  and  be  accompanied  by  oomplioationB 
to  be  afterwards  mentioned. 

In  the  first  stage  the  mucous  membrane  is 
congest^,  swollen,  and  tender ;  the  parts 
are  drier  than  natural,  in  consequence  of  a 
diminution  of  the  natural  secretions;  bat 
in  a  few  hours  there  is  a  thin  transparent 
muoons  discharge,  which  quickly  becomes 
Bero*puruIent,  purulent,  creamy,  and  copious. 
The  discharge  when  fully  established  has 
often  a  greenish  tinge,  and  is  ofiendve  and 
hig^y  irritating.  The  affected  mucous  mem- 
brane is  often  studded  with  little  eminences 
due  to  enlargement  of  the  papills  (vaginitis 
granulosa).  In  more  severe  cases  patches 
of  erosion  may  be  seen,  especially  if  the 
disease  spreads  to  the  os  uteri.  Owing  to 
the  Irritating  nature  of  the  vaginal  disdiarge 
the  vulva  becomes  inflamed,  swollen,  and  ex- 
coriated. The  glands  of  Bartholin  not  in- 
frequently become  involved,  and  suppurate. 
The  inflammation  becomes  chronic  in  from 
six  to  ten  or  twelve  days,  the  pain,  swelling, 
aild  congestion  subsidnig,  and  the  discharge, 
now  mooo-nnmlent,  remaining  plentifal.  In 
ttie  ohronie  form,  1^  upper  part  of  the  vagina, 
the  eul  de  toe,  and  the  neck  of  the  ntems  are 
the  parts  specially  involved.  They  are  of  a 
brighter  colour  than  tiie  rest  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  secrete  the  dischai^.  Not 
infrequently,  when  the  inflammation  has 
ceased  in  the  vagina,  pus  can  still  be  squeezed 


from  the  meatus  urinarius  or  some  of  the 
crypts  opening  round  that  orifiee,  if  the  filacer 
be  drawn  forwards  alcmg  the  nnder-snrfisee 
of  the  urethra. 

Sthftoms. — In  the  acute  stage  there  is 
heat,  itching,  and  swelling  of  the  parts,  smart- 
ing on  makmfr  water,  aching  pains  in  the  back 
and  loins,  wiw  great  tenderuess  on  examina- 
tion.  The  bright  red  oolonr  of  the  congested 
muoons  membrane,  togetiier  with  the  offon- 
sive  greenish  purulent  discharge  from  the 
sor&ce,  is  sufficient  eridenoe  of  vaginitis,  bnt 
is  not  sufficient  to  detennine  its  n>ecifio 
origin.  As  tiie  disease  becomes  more  chronic 
the  acute  symptoms  pass  away,  but  there  is 
still  a  plentifol  discharge. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  v^^itis 
and  vulvitis  is  easy,  but  it  is  sometimes  im- 
possible to  s^ieak  with  certainty  as  to  its 
gonorrhoeal  origin.  The  actual  source  of  tiie 
discharge  shoiild  be  ascertained,  since 
copious  yellow  irritating  discharge  may  come 
from  the  cervix  uteri,  mdependently  of  any 
pre-existing  vaginitis.  If  a  positive  opinion 
ae  to  the  gonorrhoeal  nature  c£  the  case  is 
required,  the  gonocoocus  most  be  son^t  for  in 
the  discharge.  If  there  is  purulent  nrethritiB, 
the  contagions  nature  of  the  case  is  satis* 
fiwtorily  determined,  as  irritating  uterine  dis- 
charges do  not  affect  the  urethra. 

PsooNOsia. — If  assiduously  treated,  so  that 
extension  to  the  vaginal  eul  de  tac  and  cervix 
uteri  is  prevented,  the  disease  has  a  duration 
of  about  three  weeks.  If  neglected,  it  may 
become  chronic  and  prove  very  intractable, 
lasting  sometimes  for  many  months ;  this  is 
especially  likely  to  be  so  if  the  disease  has 
spread  to  the  cervix  uteri  and  endometrium} 
or  to  the  urethra.  Although  many  compli- 
cations may  arise  during  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  but  few  are  commonly  of  immediate 
danger.  The  length  of  time  that  the  dis- 
chaige  remains  contagious  is  most  uncertain. 
Prolrahbly  any  discharge,  however  scanty  and 
serous  it  may  have  be«Hiie,  may  eause  dteean 
if  increased  by  accidental  irritation, 

Tbbatubht.  —  In  the  ooufs  stages  of 
va^itis  the  treatment  consists  in  allaying 
irritation  by  rest  in  bed ;  warm  baths ;  fre- 
quent injections  of  warm  water,  solution  oi 
boric  acid,  or  week  astringents — such  as 
weak  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  of  alunit 
&c. ;  and  the  administration  of  saline  ape- 
rients. If  the  pain  be  great,  a  little  laudanum 
may  be  added  to  the  warm  water  injections. 
The  diet  should  be  low,  all  sources  of  irri- 
tation should  be  removed,  and  the  habits  and 
hraltfa  of 'the  patient  regelated.  When  the 
acute  stage  has  subsided,  astringent  iniec* 
tions  should  be  used  somewhat  stronger  tSan 
those  employed  at  first,  ^e  vulva  should 
he  protected  from  contact  with  the  discharge 
by  vaseline,  and  the  labia  should  be  sepa- 
rated by  a  piece  of  lint  wetted  with  lead 
lotion. 

In  the  ehronie  forms  of  the  disease  the 
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ttrength  of  tiie  astringent  injeotions  mnst  be 
increased.  The  most  useful  are  the  sulphate, 
chloride,  and  solpbo-carbolate  of  zino,  tannic 
add,  and  liquor  carbonis  detergens.  In  the 
intervals  between  the  injections,  tampons 
saturated  with  the  asbingent  lotions  may  be 
introdnoed  into  the  vagina,  and  alum  or  ion- 
nin  may  be  applied  to  the  deeper  parts  of 
the  eanal  by  means  of  the  speonlum.  The 
injections  must  be  ^eientiy  done,  after 
VBohing  away  tiw  diaeharge  witii  warm 
water,  so  that  the  whole  mnooas  anrbee  of 
the  vagina,  especially  that  of  the  eul  dc  sac, 
is  titorou^y  laved.  Astringent  vaginal  sup- 
positories are  also  useful.  If  in  chrome 
eases  ttiere  are  ^tehes  of  erosion,  similar  to 
those  met  with  m  cases  of  gleet  in  the  male, 
they  shoiild  be  mopped  witti  »  SO  per  cent, 
solution  of  silver  mtrate. 

Internal  remedies  are  nseless  unless  the 
urethra  is  affected,  when  they  have  a  certain 
value. 

CoMPUCATiOKS. — Vuhntis  is  one  of  the 
earliest  and  commonest  complications  of 
gonorrhoral  vaginitis.  The  labia,  nymphse, 
and  clitoris  are  red  and  swtdlen,  and  secrete  a 
copioTisyellowfiBtiddiachBTge.  Then^phte 
men  project  between  the  swollen  labia,  and 
the  parts  may  be  excoriated  in  consequence 
of  destruction  of  the  surface  epithelium, 
and  sometimes  from  ulceration  of  me  mucous 
follidea.  There  is  considerable  pruritus. 
Usually,  if  the  parts  are  kept  clean  and  free 
from  irritation,  the  inflammation  subsides  in 
a  few  days.  Warm  baths  and  sedative  lotions 
are  useful  to  allay  the  irritation,  and  the  labia 
riuinld  be  separated  by  a  piece  of  lint  kept 
moist  with  lead  and  opium  lotion. 

UrethrittM  is  the  most  constant  accompani- 
ment of  gonorrhoea;  rarely  so  acute  as  to 
cause  madi  irritation,  it  may  produce  severe 
suffering.  It  begins  with  itdung  and  smart- 
iog  at  ^  meatus,  whidi  is  red  and  swollen. 
A  pnmlent  or  mnoo-pnrulent  disehaiye  oozes 
friun  the  passage  umess  the  patient  has  just 
micturated;  evm  then  a  little  discharge  can 
be  finmdin  the  mouths  of  the  follicles  wbieb 
open  close  to  the  meatus.  This  discfaar^  is 
very  persistent,  and  is  probably  a  source  of 
eonti^[ion  long  after  the  disease  is  cured  else- 
where. The  treatment  of  urethritis  consists 
of  freqoent  warm  baths,  astringent  injections, 
and  copaiba  internally.  Obstinate  chronic 
discharges  may  be  arrested  by  oanstio  solu- 
tions,  carefully  applied. 

AbBcett  of  the  glandt  of  BarihoKn  is  not 
uncommon  in  gonorrhoea.  There  is  a  paia- 
fdl  swelling,  which  may  attain  the  size  and 
somewhat  the  shape  of  a  bantam's  e^,  lying 
iu  the  labium  majus,  in  which  fluctuation  can 
be  detected  early.  The  abscess  may  not 
empty  itself  through  the  duet,  but  into  the 
eeUnbT  tissue  of  tna  latdnm,  where  a  large 
coUeetion  may  form  befioie  it  opens  superfioi- 
ally.  The  treatment  eonnsts  in  free  incision 
as  soon  as  flnotnaUtoi  ii  &lt.  Often  a  trouble- 


some fistula  is  left,  which,  alternately  closing 
and  opening,  causes  fresh  accumulauon  and 
fresh  discharge  of  pus  from  time  to  time. 
This  is  best  treated  by  fr©e  incision  and 
drainage. 

Bubo  is  rare  in  the  female,  but  may  occur 
when  the  urethra  is  involved. 

Acute  mflammaUon  of  the  cervix  and  om 
uteri  is  a  frequent  oonsequenoe  of  gonorrhoea. 
Theueok  of  tiie  uterus  ia  ewollen,  red,  and 
often  exeoriatad  about  tiie  ob,  whence  a 
oopions  discharge  issues,  at  first  clear-  and 
viscid,  then  purulent.  This  subndes  to  a 
thin  muco-pus,  and  either  soon  ceases  or 
more  commonly  passes  into  chronic  catkttiial 
discharge  from  the  glands  of  the  canriz, 
which  lasts  an  indefinite  time  and  long  re- 
tains its  contafpous  quality.  Chronic  cer- 
vical and  corporeal  endometritis,  associated 
with  a  thick  viscid  discbarge  in  the  former 
and  a  thinner  discharge  in  tibe  latter,  may  re- 
sult from  gonorrboBsI  infection.  In  the  acute 
forms,  complete  rest,  warm  baths,  with  as- 
tringent applications  uid  saline  aperients, 
may  arrest  the  disease.  In  the  chronic  stage 
the  treatment  is  that  of  uterine  oatazrii.  See 
WoHB,  Diseases  at 

Among  the  rarer  and  more  dangerous 
complic&tionB  of  gonorrhoea  in  the  fbmale 
may  be  mentioned  metritis,  |>erimettitis, 
salpingitis,  pyosalpinz,  hydrosalpuiz,  ovaritiB, 
and  peritonitis.  Fyeamic  infeetum  may  occur 
through  the  vaginal  veins. 

Certain  complications,  more  general  in 
their  nature,  may  also  occur  as  in  the  male 
sex.  Gonorrhceal  rheumatism  is  less  com- 
mon in  women  than  in  men. 

Bebkblbt  Hill.      Chaslbs  Stokhax. 

OdrOBBBOBAZi  BEXTTKATZSIC. 

An  afEsotion  of  the  jdnta  associated  with 
gonorrhoea.  See  Bheckatish,  Gomoebhcbal. 

GOOSE-SKIIT.— A  condition  of  the  skin 
in  which  this  structure  is  rough  and  wrinkled, 
like  that  of  the  plucked  goose.  It  is  of  a 
transient  character,  being  due  to  contraction 
of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  skin,  producing 
wrinkling  of  the  integuments,  and  promi- 
nence of  the  hair-follicles— horripilation ;  and 
is  observed  as  the  result  of  the  direct  appli- 
cation of  cold,  or  of  a  i^iook,  and  in  the  early 
stages  of  &ver8. 

Q-OTTT  {gutta,  a  drop). — Synom.  :  Pod- 
agra, Chiragra,  Gonogra  (when  the  disease 
affects  the  foot,  hand,  or  knee  respectively) ; 
Fr.  Chmtte ;  Ger.  Qicht.  The  name  ^out  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  idea  of 
the  dropping  of  a  morbid  fluid  into  the  joints, 
and  is  of  very  ancient  date. 

DsnHmoH. — Gout  is  usually  regarded  as 
a  genml  or  oonstitutioDal  disease,  associated 
wUh  the  presence  in  the  syrtem  of  excess 
of  uric  acid,  the  complaint  being  commonly 
looked  upon  as  a  manifestation  of  the  bo- 
oallad  lithie  or  wrto  aeid  diatheeie,  and  aa 
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doe  to  lilheBmia.  It  may  be  hereditary  or 
acquired ;  and  is  cbaracteriBed  ordinarily  b^ 
a  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  joints — arH- 
cular  or  regular  gout,  attended  with  the 
deposit  of  urates,  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  urate  of  sodium,  in  their  structures,  affect- 
ing usoally  and  especially  the  muiUar  joints, 
am  at  first  more  partiomarly  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal articulation  of  the  (preat  toe,  but 
afterwards  extending  to  other  joints.  Similar 
deposits  of  urate  may  occur  in  other  tissues — 
Ufphaeeou*  gout ;  and  certain  organs  of  the 
b^y  are  liable  to  become  the  seat  of  func- 
tional disorders,  or  oi  pathological  changes, 
during  the  progress  of  me  disease — non-arU- 
eular  or  irregular  gout;  while  it  is  also 
usually  attended  wiUi  general  symptoms. 
Gout  in  the  early  part  of  its  course  is  in  the 
lai^e  majority  of  cases  an  acu^e  afFection* 
ooourring  in  periodic  attacks  or  '  fits ' ;  but 
sabsequently  it  tends  to  become  more  or  less 
chrontc  and  permanent)  thou^  even  then 
generally  presenting  exacerbations  from  time 
to  time.  The  gouW  diathesis  may,  how- 
aver,  be  present  without  ^ving  rise  to  any 
joint-afiwtion  or  oUm  evident  ofganic  mis- 
ohiet 

^TioLooT.  ~  Thwe  are  certain  definite 
points  which  require  consideration  undnr 
this  heading. 

1.  It  will  be  expedient  at  the  outset  to 
discuss  the  circmnstances  under  which  the 
gouty  diathesis  is  developed,  and  to  point 
out  the  more  obvious  caweg  with  which  this 
condition  is  associated.  ^Etiologically,  eases 
of  gout  may  be  practically  arranged  into 
three  main  groups,  according  as  the  disease 
arises  from — {a)  Hereditary  ^ammitaion. 
{b)  Certain  errors  in  regard  to  food  and 
drinh ;  often  associated  with  definerU  exer- 
cise, (e)  Impregnation  of  the  nrstem  with 
lead.  In  not  a  few  inetanees,  however,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  causes  are 
more  or  less  combined. 

(a)  HeredUarjf  tranamiMeion.  Oont  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  examples  of  an  hereditary 
disease,  and,  once  establidied,  it  may  be 
transmitted  through  several  generations,  even 
when  every  endeavour  is  made  to  eradicate 
it ;  but  as  the  malady  is,  as  a  rule,  more  or 
less  intensified  by  pernicious  habits,  it  be- 
comes in  most  cases  a  permanent  legacy. 
Sir  Alfired  Oarrod  foimd  that  in  more  than 
half  his  cases  hereditary  taint  could  be  dis- 
tinctly traced ;  and  the  proportion  is  much 
C^reat^  among  the  nm>er  classes.  It  some- 
times  happens  that  when  gout  becomes  de- 
veloped de  novo  in  an  iudividnal,  children 
bom  previously  are  free  from  the  complaint, 
while  those  bom  snbseqoenthr  are  aneoted. 
OoDt  appears  to  be  more  readily  transmitted 
by  the  female  than  the  male  Ime.  Accord- 
ing to  Hutchinson,  the  diathesis  becomes 
stronger  in  the  parent  with  advancing  years, 
and  consequently  the  disease  shows  itself 
with  greater  fireqnenoy,  and  ia  more  marked 


form,  in  the  younger  than  in  the  older  mem- 
bers of  a  gouty  fiumily.  Hereditary  influence 
may  be  so  powerful  mat  the  complaint  arises 
witiiout  any  other  obvious  cause ;  but  most 
oommonly  it  is  aided  by  more  or  less  in- 
dulgence in  certain  iiyurious  habits  to  b« 
presently  mentiiawd.  Ooat  ■ometimm  ex< 
em^difiea  the  so-called  'law  of  atavism,* 
whieh  is  usually  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
generation  free  firom  the  complaint  every 
precaution  is  taken  to  avoid  causes  which 
tend  to  originate  a  gouty  paroxysm.  It  has 
been  affirmed,  however,  that  this  'missing 
a  generatirai*  only  applies  to  the  tranamission 
from  a  grandfather  through  his  daughter  to 
the  grandson.  The  hereditary -natttre  of  gout 
is  shown  not  infrequently  in  Hie  age  at  which 
the  disease  reveals  itself  Shoold  the  pre- 
disposition be  powerful,  the  complaint  may 
appear  in  very  early  life;  and  the  younger 
the  subject  who  is  attacked,  the  more  likely 
is  there  to  be  an  hereditary  taint  Hutchinson 
is  of  opinion  that  many  obscure  joint-a£Esc- 
tions  in  young  penons  are  doe  to  hereditary 
gout 

(6)  JBfTort  relaUHg  to  foodt  drinJtt  and 
exereite.   In  a  oonsimaUe  number  of  oases 

gout  is  originated  de  novo,  in  consequence  of 
certain  errors  affecting  the  diet  and  habits ; 
or  an  inherited  tenduicy  to  the  disease  ie 
thus  considnably  a^ravated.  In  general 
terms  these  errors  may  be  stmuned  up  aa 
excessive  eating,  especially  of  particular 
articles  of  food;  undue  indulgence  in  al- 
coholic drinks;  and  indolent  habits,  with 
deficient  exercise.  They  are  firequentl^  asso- 
ciated in  the  produetkm  of  goat  in  individual 
instances. 

The  gouty  diathesis  is  chiefly  promoted  by 
foods  which  are  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  espe- 
cially meat.  Beef  ia  believed  by  many  to 
be  i«rticularly  banefitU  Undue  consun^tioa 
of  sugar  and  starchy  foods  has  also  been  re- 
garded as  aiding  materially  in  the  develop- 
ment of  ^ut.  Many  arti<uee  of  diet,  either 
from  their  inherent  nature  or  frmn  the 
manner  in  which  Uuv  are  cooked,  nu^  help 
in  the  production  of  the  ocnnidaint,  by  giving 
rise  to  digestive  disorders. 

The  ration  of  intemperance  in  the  use  of 
alcoholic  drinks  to  the  gouty  diathesis  is 
highly  important,  and  ia  abundantly  proved 
by  everyday  experience,  notwithstandmg  the 
attempts  made  by  certain  self-constituted 
'  authorities '  on  gout  to  cast  a  doubt  upon 
this  fact.  The  more  potent  wines  have  the 
greatest  influence,  and  port  wine  has  pro- 
verbially been  r^farded  as  the  most  injuri- 
ous oi  aU.  Champagne,  biurgundy,  madeira, 
ihetxy,  and  mareala  are  also  nndoabtedly 
enable  of  developing  or  aggravating  gout 
Hock,  sauteme,  nuMelle,  and  light  tSatei 
seem  to  be  least  injurious ;  but  even  thesei 
if  indulged  in  to  excess,  may  in  course  of 
time  set  up,  or,  at  any  rate,  intensify  the 
gouty  diatheais.  StAmg  malt  liquors 'stand 
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next  to  winefl  as  originaton  of  gont  Spirits 
are  comparatiTely  feeble  in  their  power  of 
producing  the  disease,  and  this  ia  the  ex- 
planation osnally  given  of  its  infi^nency  in 
those  conntries  or  districts  where  this  class 
of  drinks  are  ehiefly  used,  Bach  as  Scotland 
and  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  wheve  vhisl^  is  (he 
eommon  beverage.  Bum  is  said  to  Kirm  an 
exception  to  tRis  statement.  Cider  and  perry 
may  miqnestionably  set  up  gont,  if  taken  to 
excess,  especially  when  sweet  and  not  pro- 
perly fennented.  Excessive  indulgence  in 
a-  mixture  of  alcc&olic  drinks  is  probably 
more  deleterious  than  if  one  is  adhered  to. 
The  quality  of  wines  has  much  to  do  with 
their  tendency  to  indnce  gout.  Factitious 
wines  and  others  of  inferior  quality,  as  well 
as  those  which  are  very  sweet,  or  which  con- 
tain  much  tannin,  are  most  liable  to  produce 
this  complaint.  Drinks  which  cause  a  marked 
diuretic  action  are  less  injurious  than  those 
which  have  but  little  action  of  this  kind. 

Deficient  exercise  undoubtedly  promotes 
the  development  of  gont  in  many  cases. 
Persons  who  fc^w  sedentary  occupations,  or 
who  live  indident  and  lazy  lives,  are  moat 
liable  to  the  disease ;  and  not  a  heeome 
gouty  because  improvement  in  their  circun- 
Btances  enables  uem  to  'keep  a  carriage,* 
and  tb^  are  tfans  dB|ffived  of  the  exercise 
which  mej  were  prerionsly  aeeostomed  to 
take. 

(e)  Another  group  of  cases  ofgont  are  those 
which  occur  in  connexion  with  vnwregnation 
of  the  tyttem  with  lead.  Sir  Alned  Garrod 
found  among  his  hospital  patients  that  88 
per  cent,  of  those  suffering  from  gout  had 
been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  lead  in 
their  various  occupations ;  and  the  associa- 
tion is  now  generally  acknowledged.  This 
metal  does  not  appear,  however,  to  originate 
the  gonty  diathens,  unless  aided  by  more  or 
lesa  indiUgenee  in  aloohdiie  drinks,  thoui^ 
the  amount  of  the  latter  oonsumed  is  UBoally 
fiu:  less  than  would  alone  account  for  the  con- 
dition. Gouty  persons  are  remarkably  sus- 
ceptible to  the  mfluence  of  lead ;  and  when 
tins  metal  is  given  to  such  subjects  for  medi- 
cinal purposes,  it  is  very  liable  to  bring  on  a 
severe  atteck  of  acute  gout. 

It  is  important  to  note  here  that,  according 
to  Dr.  Thomas  Oliver,  of  Kewcastle-on-Tyne 
{Qoutstonian  Lecturet,  1801),  this  intimate 
relation  between  gout  and  saturnine  poison- 
ing is  not  seen  in  the  ncnlh.  '  Workmen  from 
the  south  develop  it  in  the  north  of  England. 
The  natives  of  the  north,  though  equally  ex- 
posed, seldom  become  gout^  even  when  the 
kidneys  are  affected.'  This  authority  does 
not  regard  tiie  diffsrenoe  in  the  drinking 
habits  of  tiie  pec^Ie  as  the  e^lanation  of 
the  difEarenoe,  but  thinks  it  is  probably  the 
resnU  of  extenial  conditions,  though  he  can- 
not enilun  it. 

2.  Pr€di$po»inff  eau*e$. — Beginning  with 
eye,  difltinet  gonty  attacks  in  a  lai^  majority 


of  cases  make  their  first  appearance  in  persons 
between  thirty  and  thirty-five  or  forty  years 
old.  Those  which  occur  under  thirty  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  more  or  lesa  hereditary. 
Well-marked  gout  is  exceedingly  rare  under 
twenty,  bnt  it  may  occur  in  younger  subjects, 
wobably  even  in  children.  Dr.  Lorimer,  of 
Buxton,  found  that  saturnine  gout  appears 
at  an  earlier  age  than  non-saturnine.  The 
complaint  is  osoally  declared  before  flfl^, 
and  becomes  progressively  less  fre^ent  m 
its  manifestation  for  the  first  time  sAer  this 
period  of  life.  It  is  quite  exceptional  for 
gont  to  commence  after  sixty- five,  but  it  may 
begin  even  in  extreme  old  age.  With  regard 
to  iex,  males  are  far  more  commonly  the 
subjects  of  well-marked  gout  than  females. 
This  is  mainly  accoimted  for  by  the  difference 
in  the  habits  of  the  two  sexes.  It  has  also 
been  partly  attributed  to  the  occurrence  of 
menstruation  in  females,  which  is  supposed 
to  act  as  a  safeguard,  and  in  these  suSjeots 
gont  generally  appears  afiier  the  cessation  of 
this  fonction.  When  strongly  hereditary,  goat 
may,  however,  develop  even  in  young  females, 
of  which  the  writer  has  seen  some  well-marked 
examples. 

Bodily  conformatic^  and  iem^erament 
have  been  credited  with  a  predispoeing  influ- 
ence in  relation  to  gout,  persons  of  a  sanguine 
temperament,  and  of  corpulent,  plethoric 
habit  of  body,  being  supposed  to  be  most 
subject  to  this  disease,  and  to  have  it  in 
its  most  acute  form.  These  conditions  are 
often  produced  by  the  very  habits  which 
originate  goat,  and  certainly  persons  who  are 
gouty  by  inheritance  often  do  not  present  any 
of  these  characteristics,  while  those  exhibiting 
marked  contrasts  in  appearance  and  tempera- 
ment seem  to  be  equaUy  the  subjects  of  the 
complaint.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  indivi- 
duals of  a  nervous  temperament,  thin  and 
wiry  in  frame,  and  they  are  said  to  be  more 
subject  to  the  irr^ular  and  asthenic  forms  qf 
tiie  disease.  Soinal  pontium  and  oeevpation 
materially  influence  the  ooourrence  of  gout. 
Formerly  the  complaint  was  met  with  almost 
entirely  among  the  hi^er  classes,  and  it  was 
looked  upon  as  an  aristocratic  disease.  Now, 
however,  it  is  common  enough  among  the 
middle  classes,  chiefly  those  who  are  in 
a£9uent  circumstances ;  while  it  is  very  pre- 
valent amongst  those  following  certain  occu- 
pations, snch  as  butlers,  coachmen,  butchers, 
publicans  and  barmen,  coal-heavers,  porters, 
hair-cntters,  and  painters  or  others  who  have 
to  do  with  lead.  Conditions  which  involve 
excessive  mental  labour  and  &tigue,  prolonged 
worry  or  anxiety,  and  other  effusta  which  ex- 
haust and  depress  the  nervous  system,  seem  to 
predispose  to  goat.  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth  is  <tf 
opinion  that  $exual  indulgence  in  eariy  life, 
by  its  generally  enervating  mfluence,  is  potent 
not  only  in  causing  early  and  severe  attacks 
of  gont,  but  also  in  the  premature  induction 
of  gouty  cachexia.  As  regards  eUmaie  those 
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eUmates  which  are  oold  or  temperate,  and 

XiaJIy  at  the  same  time  damp  and  change- 
present  by  fax  the  greatest  number  of 
oases  of  goat,  and  in  most  tropical  countries 
this  complaint  is  unknown.  In  the  south  of 
Europe  it  is  iar  less  frequent  than  here.  Gk>at 
is  much  more  prevalent  in  England  than  in 
Scotland  or  Ir^snd ;  though  it  is  unconunon 
in  the  north  of  England. 

8.  CauMt  of  a  gwty  fit, — An  aeata  pa- 
roxTBm  of  may  oome  aa  without  any 
evident  txeUing  cause  whatever,  especially 
if  the  disease  ia  strongly  hereditary,  or  luui 
been  long  established.  Under  these  circnm- 
stances  outbreaks  of  the  complaint  seem  to 
bceome  hafa^nal  at  certain  seasons,  or  they 
arue  from  very  slight  causes,  which  are 
less  and  less  obvious  as  the  case  progresses. 
Often,  however,  some  distinct  exciting  cause 
can  be  made  out,  afiteoting  the  digestive 
organs,  the  vascular  or  nervous  systems,  or 
the  fdnctions  of  the  skin  or  kidneys,  or  dis. 
turbing  the  system  in  other  ways.  The  most 
important  are  eating  or  drinking  too  much, 
either  on  some  particular  occasion,  or  habita- 
ally  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  until  at 
last  a  fit  of  gout  terminates  the  indulgence ; 
indigeetibie  articles  of  food ;  neglect  of  the 
Mt  of  defseoation,  or  prolonged  constipation ; 
vndne  pl^uoal  work  or  exertion;  ezpo«ir« 
to  cold  or  wet,  or  sudden  snppreirian  of  per- 
spiration ;  exoessiTe  mental  work,  worry,  or 
anxiety ;  emotional  causes,  nidden,  powerful, 
or  depressing,  such  as  joy,  a  fit  of  rage,  firight, 
or  deep  grief ;  sexual  indulgence  or  excess ; 
hiemorrhage,  acute  illness,  or  other  like  de- 
bilitating  causes ;  and  injury.  The  indiscri- 
minate use  of  certain  medicines,  such  as 
preparations  of  lead  or  iron,  may  excite  a 
gouty  paroxysm.  The  implication  of  a  par< 
ticnlar  joint  may  be  due  to  a  strain  or  injury, 
which  may  be  very  sligbt,  such  as  the  pres- 
mre  of  a  tight  boot,  m  the  toe  being  trodden 
upon.  Injury  to  l^e  knee  has  eaused  that 
artiealation  to  be  first  a£bcted.  As  pretUa- 
poting  eautet  of  acute  gouty  attacks,  climate 
and  season  are  highly  important.  Un- 
doubtedly gouty  paroxysms  may  often  be 
averted  by  residence  in  a  warm  climate,  either 
permanently  or  during  the  colder  seasons  of 
the  year.  Early  attacks  are  most  frequent  in 
late  winter  or  spring,  and  the  first  paroxysm 
occurs  especially  towards  the  end  of  January 
or  beginning  of  February.  Afterwaxds  a  fit 
of  gout  takes  place  also  in  the  autumn ;  and 
subsequently  the  intervats  become  shorter 
and  more  irregular.  One  seizure  predis- 
poses to  another,  and  the  peculiar  tendency 
to  recurrence  in  gout  is  increased  with  each 
Bucceediiu^  paroxysm.  The  oconpation  of  an 
individual  may  predispose  to  the  occurrence 
of  gout  in  particular  joints;  thus  butlers 
have  it  in  the  feet,  coachmen  and  waaher- 
women  in  the  hands. 

pATH0Z«0T.»The  pathology  of  gout  is  still 
in  a  very  unsettled  state.  With  some  antiioii- 


ties  it  is  a  comparatively  dmple  matter,  whQe 
oUiers  regard  uie  complaint  as  a  highly  com- 
plex condition,  having  wide  relationships  in 
diverse  diteetions  within  the  system.  It  will 
be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article 
to  do  more  than  bring  out  the  main  facts 
bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  to  indicate  the 
chief  theories  founded  thereon. 

1.  Qont  is  by  the  lai^  mtqdHty  of  writers 
refinred  to  the  gannal  or  oonstitntional  group 
of  diseaseSf  and  it  is  onstomary  to  ^aak  ot 
the  gou^  diatheatM  or  dysenuto,  of  lAieh 
the  loear  elumges  are  but  a  manifestation. 
Further,  it  is  believed  by  most  authoritieB 
that  a  person  may  be  truly  gouty,  and  yet 
be  free  from  any  of  the  special  lesions  usniuty 
associated  with  the  condition.  According 
J  to  Hutchinson,  Charcot,  Duckworth,  and 
others,  there  exists  a  'basic  arthritic  dia- 
thesis,' upon  which  may  be  built  up,  under 
the  influence  of  special  causes,  a  tendency  to 
gout,  rheumatism,  or  their  vaiioDs  modifica- 
tions and  combinations. 

At  the  present  day  it  is  almost  universally 
admitted  that 'gout  has  an  intimate  relation 
with  the  presence  of  lithic  or  urio  acid  in 
th»  system,  which  is  general^  regarded  as 
the  ittorlH&)  agent  or '  peooant  matter.*  As 
Duckworth  exisresses  it — '  Ko  uric  add,  no 
gout.'  To  Sir  Alfired  Oarrod  we  are  indebted 
tea  having  clearly  and  positively  demon- 
strated this  relationship.  In  its  pronounced 
form  gout  is  characterised  hy  the  deposit  of 
urate  of  sodium  in  connexion  with  the  joints 
and  other  structures,  which  distinguishes  it 
from  all  other  complainta  Dr.  Haig  has  re- 
cently revived  the  view  that  there  is  no  real 
distinction  between  the  rheumatic,  gouty, 
and  rheumatoid  forma  of  arthritis,  but  that 
they  are  all  due  to  nric  acid.  This  question 
need  not,  however,  be  discussed  here. 

Assuming  the  essential  relationship  be- 
twem  gout  and  lithio  aeid  to  be  established, 
b^ond  this  point  there  ia  much  diversity 
of  opinion.  Many  adopt  a  stmple  knmoral 
theory,  attributing  the  disordsr  to  excess  of 
this  acid  in  the  olood  and  tissues.  Some, 
however,  do  not  so  much  regard  the  quantity 
of  acid,  as  the  conditions  under  which  it 
exists,  and  its  insolubility.  Gout  is  oftui 
spoken  of  as  a  mere  muiifeatation  of  the 
htkic  or  uric  acid  diatketit,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  containing  excess  of  the 
acid  was  termed  liihtemia  by  the  late  Dr. 
Murchiaon.  Sir  William  Bolierts '  has  pro- 
posed the  term  uratotit  as  distinguished 
from  lithemia,  to  designate  the  'precipita- 
tion of  the  crystal  urates  in  the  tissues  or 
finids  of  the  body.'  He  draws  attention  to 
the  &ct  that  '  littuemia  is  only  an  exaggera- 
tion of  a  normal  condition,  for  traces  of  tirio 
acid  always  exist  in  hmlihy  Uood;  but 
uratosis,  even  in  the  minutest  degree,  is 
pathcdogieal.'  He  is  of  opinion  tw  thera 
are  difibrent  kinds  of  nratons,  and  would 
1  Iftd.  Bo9.  Tnma.  vd.  lar.  p.  H. 
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thoB  speak  of  gouty  uratorit  and  tatumine 
urtUotit,  iMlieving  that  the  gonty  diathesis 
and  plambism  are  radically  distinct,  differing 
in  aU  respects  except  in  their  tendency  to 
nratie  deposits.  He  further  considers  it  quite 
possible  ^at  precipitation  of  the  crystaUine 
urates  may  occur  not  only  in  the  form  of 
coarse  masses,  bat  also  in  the  form  of  minnte 
■tan  or  detached  crystals,  which  can  only  be 
deteeted  witii  Hm  mierosec^ ;  and  that  this 
*  mieroKopie  nratous,'  eithw  in  the  substance 
of  organs  or  in  the  blood  itself,  may  account 
fw  the  vieeeral  neuroses,  thrombosis  and 
embolism,  and  the  occasional  sadden  death, 
which  are  encountered  in  gout,  and  may 
explain  some  very  obscure  incidraits  in  its 
history. 

Uric  acid  exists  in  the  blood  and  in  the 
fluid  that  diffuses  therefrom  mainly  as  a  salt 
of  sodium,  but  whether  the  combination  be  a 
quadriurate  or  a  biurate,  or  a  mixture  of  the 
two,  or  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the 
other,  is  not  known.  The  qnadriurates  are 
highly  soluble  in  blood-scrum,  and  cannot  be 
tlurown  down  therein  in  the  cryatalline  state, 
while  the  binrates  are  vetry  ^>arin^y  soluble 
in  that  mediom,  and  are  readily  thrown  down 
in  it  in  a  crystalline  form  (W.  Boberts).  The 
aoid  is  bemg  constantly  formed  in  the  system 
in  connexion  with  the  prooessaa  of  nutrition 
and  metabcdism,  but  under  ordinal?  circum- 
stances it  is  ei^r  destroyed  or  is  ^minated 
by  the  kidneys,  so  that  it  is  kept  within 
normal  limits.  According  to  Garrod,  the 
final  atage  is  the  production  of  urate  of 
anmioninm  in  the  kidneys. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  main 
views  held  to  explain  more  immediately  the 
htheemie  condition,  or  the  accumulation  of 
nrio  acid  in  the  tissues.  They  may  be  stun- 
marised  as  follows: — (a)  Exceative  formtb- 
Hon.  It  certainly  appears  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  certain  of  the  recognised  causes 
of  gout  must  lead  to  an  absolute  increase  in 
the  amoont  of  uric  acid  formed  in  the  system. 
Ebataia  is  of  opinios  &»%  in  the  gouty  this 
acid  forma  in  perverse  localitiea,  as  in  mnscles 
and  the  marrow  (HF  hemes.  (&)  Undue  reien- 
Uon.  Imperfect  excretion  or  elimination  of 
nrie  acid,  leading  to  its  retention  in  the  body, 
can  never  be  overlooked  as  an  important  factor 
in  relation  to  the  goutj^  condition.  According 
to  Oarrod,  such  retention  is  due  to  defective 
action  of  the  kidneys,  either  temporary  or 
permanent,  and  when  these  organs  are  in  a 
state  of  advanced  organic  disease,  their  ex- 
cretory functions  must  obviously  be  inter- 
fered with  considerably.  Sir  William  Boberts 
thinks  it  probable  that  the  defective  |Kiwer 
of  the  kidneys  to  eliminate  uric  acid  is  due 
to  diminished  alkalescence  of  the  blood, 
which  renders  it  less  soluble.  He  has  found 
that  if  Bodie  quadtioiate  lingers  too  long  in 
the  blood  it  beoomes  converted  into  abinrate, 
and  whm  tiie  aeonmnlation  of  this  salt  has 
veaehed  a  certain  point  of  saturation,  it  is  sud- 


denly precipitated  as  a  crystalline  deposit  in 
the  joints  or  elsewhere.  I>r.Balfe  is  of  opinion 
that  the  first  step  in  the  production  of  gout  is 
diminished  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  by  reason 
of  the  accumulation  in  it  of  acid  and  acid- 
saits ;  and  that  retention  in  the  system  is  due 
to  a  &ult  in  the  tissues,  leading  to  incom- 
plete elimination.  Haig,  as  the  outcome  of 
nis  extensive  researches  relating  to  urio  acid, 
strongly  supports  the  view  that  excess  of  this 
add  in  tiie  blood  and  Byetmi  is  generally  dna 
to  retention,  and  that  this  is  the  resnlt  of 
deficient  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  which  leads 
to  gradual  accumulation  of  the  acid  in  cer- 
tain parts;  he  would  thus  explain  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  gonty  state.  According 
to  Garrod,  with  whom  "Htag  tu^es,  it  appears 
that  uric  acid  is  attracted  in  mfierent  degrees 
by  different  structures,  and  tends  to  be  held 
back  by,  and  accumulate  in  the  liver  and 
spleen,  and  in  fibrous  tissues,  especially  those 
of  the  joints,  probably  because  these  struc- 
tures are  acid,  or  less  alkaline  than  the  rest 
of  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body,  (c)  Im- 
^erj'ect  reduction.  According  to  this  view. 
It  18  supposed  that  the  nonnal  process,  by 
which  uric  acid  is  changed  in  the  blood  and 
certain  organs  into  other  substances  more 
soluble  and  leas  noxious,  fails,  or  is  imper- 
fectly nuried  on,  and  thus  it  accumulates  in 
the  sj'Stem.  It  used  to  be  believed  Uiat  nrio 
acid  was  converted  into  urea,  but  more  re- 
cent investigations  are  opposed  to  this  idea. 
{d)  Speciai  viewt.  It  will  be  convenient 
under  this  heading  io  mention  certain  indi- 
Tidual  opinions  with  regard  to  the  patho* 
logical  relations  of  uric  acid  and  gont.  The 
late  Dr.  Hfurchison  regarded  gout  as  a  mere 
result  or  variety  of  lithsmia,  and  attributed 
this  condition  to  imperfect  digestion,  and 
more  especially  to  *  functional  derangement  of 
the  liver.'  He  brou|;fat  forward  6icts  to  show 
that  the  healthy  liver  plays  an  important, 
and  perhaps  the  principal,  part  in  carryii^  on 
thoee  chemical  changes  by  which  albuminous 
snbstuices  an  dinnte^ted  in  the  body, 
which  normally  result  m  the  production  of 
urea.  If  this  process  is  persistently  deranged, 
lithic  acid,  a  less  oxidised  body,  is  formed. 
Professor  Latham  also  advocates  the  hepatic 
origin  of  gont,  but  considers  that  '  imperfect 
metabolism  of  glycocine  is  the  primary  and 
essential  defect.'  Dr.  Ord  regurds  gont  as 
arising  from  a  tendency  to  a  special  form  of 
degeneration,  or  want  of  tissue  organisation 
in  some  of  the  fibroid  tissues,  with  excessive 
formation  of  urate  of  sodium,  which  is  dis- 
charged into  the  blood,  and  deposited  in  parts 
least  freely  supplied  with  vascular  and  lym- 
phatic structures.  Acc<H:ding  to  Ebstein,  the 
primary  factor  in  ^out  is  nutritive  tissue- 
disturbanee,  a  neorotie  change  taking  plaoe  in 
the  affected  structures,  which  ia  folloved  by 
deposit  of  urates. 

Such  are  the  principal  facts  and  theories 
bearing  upon  thie  relations  of  uiio  add  to 
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gout.  It  most  be  mentioned  that  some 
eminent  writers  have  disputed  thia  close 
rel&tionship,  but  it  would  not  serve  any 
practical  purpose  in  thia  article  to  discuss 
the  TariouB  hypotheses  which  hare  been 
advanced  in  the  endeavonr  to  explain  the 
nature  and  origin  of  goat. 

One  im^rtsnt  point  zemains  to  benoticedt 
and  that  is  thereupon  of  the  nervoufaycfom 
to  ^nt.  Other  writen  on  the  nibject  have 
maintained  that  such  a  connexion  exists,  bnt 
Bir  Dyce  Duckworth'  has  developed  this  idea 
more  fully,  and  has  brought  forward  much 
evidence  in  fitTonr  of  the -view  that  goat  is 
a  neurO'humoral  disease.  He  recognises 
a  gouty  neurontf  which  may  be  primary  or 
central,  or  secondary  or  induced;  and  main- 
tains that  there  is  a  functional  Reorder  of  a 
definite  tract  of  the  nervous  system,  which 
he  is  inclined  to  localise  in  some  part  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  but  does  not  insist  on 
this  point.  He  farther  believes  'that  this 
diathetic  nenrosis  imposes  its  type  upon  the 
affected  indiTidual  in  definite  nutaritifnial 
modes,  affiMting  tihe  assimilating  and  ezeret* 
ing  powers,  eihibitins  marked  mculiarities 
in  nervous  impresdbUity.'and  aeteradning, 
in  a  more  or  less  degree,  a  physiognomy  of 
the  gouty.'  This  authority  reoogniaes  the 
dependence  of  many  gouty  phenomena  upon 
'perverted  relations  of  una  acid  and  sodium 
salts  in  the  economy  *  which  result  from  the 
morbid  peouliaritiea  just  mentioned.  He  con- 
siders that  in  primary  or  inherited  goat,  the 
toxeemia  is  dependent  on  the  gouty  neurosis, 
of  which  it  is  a  secondary  manifestation ; 
while  in  secondary  or  acquired  eoat,  if,  to- 
gether with  toxemia  induced  Dy  certain 
habits,  distinctly  depressing  and  exhausting 
agencies,  affecting  the  nervous  system,  come 
into  operaticm,  the  special  neorotie  manifest* 
ations  of  the  gouty  diathesis  will  oocnr,  and 
be  impressed  more  or  less  deeply  upon  the 
Individual  and  his  o£bpring. 

Space  will  not  permit  the  discussion  of  the 
moaes  in  which  the  several  causes  which 
produce  the  goutjy  oondition  or  its  local 
manifestations  individually  act.  In  general 
terms,  it  may  be  stated  that  they  produce 
their  effects  chiefly  by  increasing  the  amount 
of  uric  acid  formed,  or  interfering  with  its 
elimination;  disordering  digestion  and  the 
hepatic  functions ;  increasing  the  acidity  of 
the  blood  and  tissues ;  affecting  tissue-change 
and  metabolism ;  influen<ang  the  circulation ; 
or  producing  some  change  in  the  nervous 
system. 

2.  We  hare  thus  far  been  concerned  mainly 
with  tiie  pathology  of  the  gouty  diathesis, 
toA  it  remains  to  oCEnr  a  few  remarks  with 
regard  to  its  local  manifetUttiorUf  and  more 
especially  to  the  occurrence  of  acute  attacks 
of  goat,  and  the  formation  of  nratic  deposits. 
According  to  the  lithsmic  theory,  any  cause 
which  tends  suddenly  or  rapidly  to  inorease 
1  A  Tnatue  on  Qout,  US8. 


the  amount  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  in  a 
gouty  individual  may  lead  to  acute  articular 
gout,  or  some  other  obvious  manifestation  ot 
the  disease.  Dr.  Haig  would  attribute  the 
joint-affection  to  conditions  inoreasing  the 
acidity  of  the  blood,  and  thus  dxiving  the  uno 
acid  into  the  joints,  the  structures  of  which 
are  less  alkaline  than  other  tissues.  Othcva 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  nervous  system  to  explain 
the  phenomena.  As  regards  the  gouty  in- 
flammation,  this  is  often  looked  upon  as  the 
result  of  the  irritant  action  of  the  urate,  and 
Garrod  affirms  that  even  after  the  first  attack 
a  deposit  of  this  substance  is  found.  Another 
idea  is  that  the  acute  paroxysm  is  the  con- 
sequence of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
articular  structures  to  destroy  and  eliminate 
the  urates  accumulated  in  connexion  with 
them.  The  tendency  to  implication  of  joints 
and  allied  structures  seems  unquestionably  to 
depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  their  slight 
vascularity,  and  this  especially  applies  to  the 
smaller  joints,  which  are  chiefly  affected  in 
gout,  and  which  are  also  distant  femn  tha 
eoitre  of  the  eireulati<ni,  so  that  the  Uood 
passes  through  &em  in  a  feeble  and  languid 
stream.  They  are,  further,  much  exposed  to 
the  direct  influence  of  cold,  and  are 
liable  to  slight  injury  or  strain,  wheroby  ^eir 
nutrition  is  affected,  which  predisposes  them 
to  the  goaty  change.  The  metatarso-phalan- 
geal  joint  of  tiie  great  toe  is  salgected  to 
much  pressure,  and  also  to  sudden  shocka 
(aarrod). 

It  is  an  undoubted  and  well-known  fact 
that  marked  gouty  changes,  with  uratio 
deposits  in  the  joints  and  elsewhere,  may 
develop  without  any  definite  acute  attacks ; 
and  as  gout  advances  in  a  particular  case, 
the  deposit  ofirai  becomes  very  abundant, 
while  uie  paroxysms  progresrively  diminish 
in  inten^ty.  Some  writen  think  that  tnia 
gouty  lesions  may  occur,  and  yet  without 
any  formation  of  urates. 

The  opinion  is  held  by  many  authoritieB 
that  uratic  de^sils  only  take  place  in  struc- 
tures the  nutrition  of  which  is  impaired,  and 
which  have  alreadv  begun  to  degenerate. 
As  already  stated,  £bstein  maintains  that  a 
nutritive  disturbance  of  the  affected  tissue 
is  the  primary  change,  leading  ultimately  to 
its  necrosis,  and  that  uratic  crystallisation 
is  secondary,  not  occurring  before  complete 
death  of  the  damaged  texture.  He  looks  upon 
sodium  urate  as  a  directly  poisonous  irritant 
wherever  deposited,  the  injurious  effscta 
varying  according  to  the  quantity  and  con- 
centration of  the  deposit,  and  the  vnlnw- 
ability  of  the  special  tissue  involved,  firm 
textures  resisting  better  than  those  of  looser 
character.  He  regards  the  incrustation  as 
analogous  to  ealoification ;  and  brieves  that 
lime-salts  may  be  Bubsequaitly  deposited  in 
gouty  tissues. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  its  most 
Epical  manifestations  goat  is  characterised 
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•natomicaUy  the  ooeurrenoe  of  a  peculiar 
form  of  iaflaimiiation  afiCBetinc  certain  joints, 
attuidcd  with  the  deposit  of  urate  in  eon- 
nexum  with  their  BtmotnrBs.  Taking  an 
iudividnal  articulation,  this  is  at  first  offoally 
the  seat  of  an  acute  inflammatory  process, 
indicated  by  the  usual  signs  of  increased 
vaacnlarity  and  redness,  tumelaotion,  and 
serous  efidsion  into  the  interior  of  the  joint, 
as  well  as  into  the  snmranding  tissues.  The 
results  of  poat-mortem  examinations  show 
that  even  in  the  very  earlieBt  period  a  deposit 
of  urate  takes  place ;  and  as  the  attacks  be- 
come repeated  again  and  again,  the  signs  of 
in6ammatioQ  become  less  and  less  prominent, 
while  the  deposit  increases,  until  at  last  it 
may  form  considerable  masses,  and  infiltrate 
flxtensiTely  all  the  atmotures  entering  into 
tiie  formation  of  the  articulation.  The  joint 
then  beo«nes  permanently  enlarged  and  dis- 
torted, while  the  ligaments  are  thickened 
and  mOTe  or  less  stiff  (Hrevoi  quite  rigid,  until 
idtimately  complete  ankylosis  may  be  pro- 
duced. The  deposit  seems  to  commence  in 
the  substance  of  the  cartilage  covering  the 
ends  of  the  bones,  starting  near  its  superficial 
or  free  surface,  and  gradually  extending  more 
deeply,  though  for  a  time  a  thin  layer  of 
cartilage  lies  between  it  and  the  cavity  of 
the  ^omt.  This  deposit  at  first  forms  a 
whitish  opacity,  but  as  it  becomes  more 
abundant  it  encrusts  the  cartilages,  and  also 
the  inner  surface  of  the  ligaments,  and  the 
Bnr&ces  of  fibro-cartilages  where  these  exist. 
More  or  less  extensive  spots  or  patches  be- 
come in  time  distinctly  visible,  and  even  tiie 
entire  sorfiuteB  of  the  bones  forming  a  joint 
may  be  covered  with  a  dialky-looking  sub- 
stanoe.  'The  appearance  of  articular  carti- 
lage in  which  simple  deposit  of  urates  has  taken 
place  exactly  resembles  that  which  would  re- 
sult from  smearing  or  splashing  the  surface 
with  fresh  white  paint'  (Duckworth).  The 
synovial  membrane  may  also  present  white 
points,  but  the  synovial  fringes  at  their 
margins  seem  to  escape,  on  account  of  their 
Tasculuity.  In  the  larger  articulations  the 
Bjmovial  fluid  may  be  thickened,  and  may 
even  contain  separate  crystals  or  tufts  of  the 
urate.  Subsequently  the  ligaments  and  ad- 
joining Btmctures  are  infiltrated,  and  it  is  ! 
to  this  cause  that  the  stiffness  or  rigidity  of  ' 
ftoa^  joints  is  mainly  due.  Distinct  masses 
of  deposit  mi^,  however,  form,  which  also 
interfere  with  movement.  They  are  known 
aa  tcphi  or  eJuUk-sionet.  In  course  of  time 
the  tissues  eovering  a  goaty  joint  may  be 
destroyed,  including  the  skin,  the  ch^y- 
looking  substance  being  thus  exposed,  and 
tmhealthy  suppuration  and  uloOTation  set  up, 
or  even  gangrene.  Very  rarely  suppuration 
takes  place  in  a  gouty  joint  itself,  or  luemor- 
rhage  may  occur. 

The  opaque  white  substance  characteristic 
of  articular  gout  is  found  on  microscopic 
examination  to  consist  of  fine  crystals,  in  the 


form  of  needles  or  prisms.  They  are  chiefly 
arranged  in  minute  dusters,  radiating  from  a 
centre;  and  in  the  cartilages  th^  fimn  a 
more  or  less  eompact  network*  Chemical 
examination  shows  that  they  are  usually 
composed  almost  entirely  of  urate  of  sodium. 

The  metatarso-phalai^seal  articulation  of 
the  great  toe  is  the  one  primarily  attacked  in 
the  large  majority  of  cases  of  gout ;  and  this 
joint,  on  one  or  both  sides,  may  alone  present 
any  change.  As  usually  seen,  however,  the 
disease  has  progressively  involved  many 
joints.  In  the  feet  it  may  implicate  all  the 
articulations,  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
tarso-metatfursal  and  the  phalangeal  joints 
of  the  great  toe  generally  escape,  or  are  but 
little  affected.  Similarly,  all  the  joints  of  the 
hands  and  fingers  are  often  involved,  but  the 
metacaipo-phalangeal  joint  of  the  forefinger 
is  one  of  the  most  commonly  attaeked.  The 
gouty  change  not  unetmrnifaily  extends  to 
the  Isigar  joints,  mora  espeeislly  tluwe  of  the 
leg,  but  the  shoulder  and  hipjoints  are  very 
ruely  implicated.  In  exceptional  cases  other 
articulations  are  found  involved,  such  as  the 
temporo-maxillary,  those  of  the  spinal  column, 
of  the  pelvis,  or  even  of  the  luynx  in  rare 
instances. 

Coming  now  to  other  structures,  deposits 
of  urate  may  occur  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  sometimes  abundant  and  widely  spread, 
in  connexion  with  burse,  tendons  and  aponeu- 
roses, sheaths  or  the  substance  of  muscles, 
the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye,  the  cartilages  of 
the  external  ear,  eyelids,  nose,  or  larynx, 
under  the  skin,  or  rsxely  in  the  cerebral  and 
spinal  meninges.  Urates  have  also  been 
found  in  wmcretions  on  the  aortio  and  mitral 
valves,  and  in  plates  from  the  arch  of  the 
aorta.  More  less  serous  efEusion  may  be 
present  in  bursie  which  are  the  seat  of  uratio 
deposits.  The  exact  composition  of  these 
tophi  varies,  and  they  may  contain  calcium 
urate,  oxalate,  or  phosphate,  as  well  as 
sodium  chloride  and  animal  matter,  in  addi- 
tion to  sodium  urate. 

As  regards  bone,  the  periosteum  is  ofi,en 
affected,  and  some  writers  have  described  a 
deposit  of  urate  in  bone  itself;  but  Qarrod 
has  not  found  evidence  of  its  having  origi- 
nated in  this  tissue.  He  considers  ^at  the 
periosteal fbrmations  sometimes  acquire  suffi- 
cient size  to  press  on  the  osseous  tisme,  and 
to  canse  its  sJnorption. 

The  condition  of  the  hidntya  associated 
with  gout  is  of  great  importance,  and  these 
organs  probably  begin  to  be  afi'ected  at  a 
very  early  period  in  the  history  of  a  case,  for 
they  may  be  found  distinctly  diseased  when 
there  have  been  little  or  no  extern^  mani- 
festations of  the  complaint.  In  the  first  in- 
Btskuce  a  deposit  of  sodium  urate  takes  place, 
probably  within  the  renal  tnbuli,  which  after- 
wards involves  their  walls  and  penetrates  to 
the  intertubolar  tissue.  This  is  seen  in  the 
form  of  white  streaks  in  the  course  of  the 
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tnbolit  and  of  white  points  at  the  extremities 
of  the  papillse.  The  deposit  goes  on  in- 
creasing, and  a  chronic  inflammatory  process 
is  set  up,  ending  nltimatdj  in  the  production 
of  a  variety  of  '  granular  contracted  kidney,' 
known  as  the  '  gouty  kidney '  («ee  Bbiost's 
DmiSE).  Other  morbid  statu  in  oonnezion 
with  the  nrinw7  organs  observed  in  some 
oases  of  goat  ate  the  imsmoe  of  caloali 
consisting  of  vrie  odd,  urates,  at  oxalate  of 
calcium ;  chronic  cystitis ;  or  nrethritiB. 

It  miut  agtun  be  noted  here  that  many 
•writers  rec<^i;nise  degmieration  of  the  in- 
Tolved  stmctores  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
gouty  change,  and  appearances  characteristic 
of  such  degeneration  have  been  described  in 
different  tissues ;  thus  the  cartilages  are  said 
to  be  generally  fibrillated  and  eroded  before 
^e  deposit  of  urates  takes  place. 

In  the  course  of  gout  other  morbid  changes 
often  arise,  affecting  different  structures  and 
organs,  and  either  occurring  as  acute  or  even 
fiktal  events,  or  being  of  a  ehronio  nature. 
Only  the  more  jwominent  of  these  caa  be 
mentioned  hne,  and  they  mainly  izidade 
changes  in  the  pharyngeal  Btmotures;  eosk- 
geBtion.  catarrh,  or  more  serious  inflamma- 
tion of  some  part  of  the  alimentary  canal; 
congestion  or  catarrh  of  the  air-passages, 
chronic  bronchitis,  emphysema,  and,  some 
think,  pneumonia ;  fatty  disease  of  the  liver, 
and  perbaps  cirrhosis;  meningitis,  neuritis, 
cerebral  hemorrhage ;  cardiac  changes,  in- 
cluding chronic  valvijitis  and  degeneration 
of  the  valves,  and  hypertrophy,  followed  by 
degeneration  of  the  cardiac  walls;  athero- 
matoufl  changes  in  the  vessels,  hypertrophy 
of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  small  arteries,  or 
arterio-eapiUazy  fibrosis ;  various  diseases  of 
the  skin,  such  as  erythema,  urticaria,  eczema, 
fwtmasiB,  as  well  as  ohaiiges  in  the  naOs; 
iritis,  hemorrhagic  retinitis,  and  other  condi- 
tions of  the  eyes ;  and  affections  of  the  ear. 
How  far  some  of  these  conditions  can  be 
directly  attributed  to  the  gouty  diathesis,  or 
are  merely  the  result  of  the  same  causes  which 
have  induced  this  diathesis,  may  be  fairly 
disputed.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  acute 
inflammation  in  connexion  witti  the  heart  is 
not  met  with  in  cases  of  gout,  and  this  has 
been  attributed  to  the  great  vascularity  of 
the  endocardium  and  o^er  cardiac  tissues, 
for  which  consequently  the  orate  has  no 
affinity,  or  it  is  desboyed  in  its  passage 
through  them. 

The  condition  of  the  blood  in  gout  may  be 
here  noticed.  In  esrly  cases  the  chief  devia- 
tion flrom  the  bealUiy  state  presented  by  this 
fluid  is  that  daring  the  acute  paroxysms  the 
serum  contains  a  distinct  excess  of  ario  acid, 
in  tiie  form  of  a  salt  of  sodium ;  and  this  can 
be  obtained  in  appreciable  quantity,  even  in 
a  oiystalUne  form.  In  the  intervals  the  blood 
is  quite  normiU.  When  the  gouty  condition 
becomes  chronic,  the  excess  of  uric  acid  is 
eonstant;  and  oxalic  add  oan  also  be  fire- 


quently  detected.  In  course  of  time  the 
serum  becomes  lowered  in  its  specific  gravity, 
its  albumen  is  deficient,  and  its  reaction  is 
less  alkaline,  in  extreme  cases  becoming  al- 
most neutral,  owing  to  the  presence  of  excess 
of  acids.  The  red  corpuBOies  often  diminish 
in  number,  and  the  blood  deteriwatei  in 
quaUty  as  a  whole  in  many  cases  of  chnmie 
gout. 

Urio  acid  has  been  obtained  from  the 
fluid  contained  in  the  Uebs  produced  by  blia- 
ters;  from  inflanunatory  serous  efiusionB; 
fi^im  dropsical  aocomulations,  such  as  ascites; 
and  from  the  subarachnoid  fluid. 

CuNicAi.  HiSTOBT  AMD  Stmptohb. — The 
clinical  history  of  gout  is  a  very  varied  one, 
and  the  symptoms  observed  in  different  cases 
which  are  re^;arded  as  of  a  gouty  nature  are 
exceedingly  numerous  and  diverse.  Whether 
they  are  always  directly  due  to  urio  acid  in 
the  system  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  matter  of 
considerable  doubt.  The  habita  which  gene- 
rate gout  often  give  rise  to  symptcmis,  and 
even  to  definite  morbid  changest  which  can- 
not justly  be  loc^ked  upon  as  part  of  this  etmi- 
^laint.  Again,  the  eostmn  which  scans  prao- 
titionns  adopt,  of  looking  npon  every  acute 
illness,  particularly  inflammation  of  organs, 
occurring  in  gouty  subjects,  as  being  due 
to  the  lithsmic  condition,  and  of  a  special 
nature,  and  applying  the  term '  gouty  *  to  ail 
such  complaints,  is  certainly  going  too  far, 
though  it  may  be  acknowledged  that  gout 
does  often  modify  their  clinical  history.  It 
is  not  easy  witmn  a  limited  space  to  give 
even  a  sketch  of  the  various  clmical  phases 
of  gout,  but  before  considering  the  symptoms 
in  detail  it  may  be  well  to  indicate  their 
general  nature.  1.  In  its  typical  form  gout 
u  attended  with  acute  symptoms  referable 
to  certain  joints,  and  these  tend  to  recnr  at 
intervals,  constituting '  fits  of  goat,'  the  intn- 
Tening  periods  becoming  shorter  and  shorter 
as  the  case  progresses — acute  artieiUar  or 
reguUvr  gout.  %  These  attacks  culminate  in 
obvious  chronic  changes  in  the  affected  joints 
— ekronie  articular  gout — but  even  then 
more  or  less  acute  paroxysms  are  liable  to 
arise  from  time  to  time.  8.  In  connexion 
with  the  acute  attacks,  and  sometimes  pre- 
ceding them,  general  or  constitutional  symp- 
toms are  usually  observed;  and  symptoms 
belonging  to  this  class  become  permanent 
in  most  cases  of  chronic  gout.  4.  When 
gout  affects  other  organs  and  structures  be- 
sides the  Joints,  corresponding  symptoms  are 
developed,  according  to  the  part  implicated. 
In  general  terms  Uiue  are  variously  grouped 
as  oases  of  fum-arHeular,  irregular^  mw< 
plaaedt  latent,  maaleed,  or  anomalouB  gout; 
and  when  such  sympt(mis  are  aento  in  their 
character,  affwtmg  some  internal  organ,  and 
coming  on  daring  the  course  of  an  attack  ot 
acute  articular  gout,  the  joint-symptoms  at 
the  same  time  sabsiding,  this  constitutes 
what  is  termed  retrocedent  gout.  The 
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qrmptonu  which  may  occur  in  these  cases 
are  conveniently  sabdivided  as  follows : — 
(a)  Those  indicating  more  or  less  functional 
disorder  of  certain  organs,  varyiag  mnch  in 
intensity,  and  either  being  constantly  present, 
or  only  coming  on  at  intervals,  {b)  Those  dne 
to  acate  inflammatory  affections  of  organa. 
(e)  Those  resulting  from  the  chronic  struo- 
tmral  changes  in  tissaes  and  oi^^ans  induced 
goat,  and  from  the  de^sit  of  urates  in 
difiimnt  parts.  Having  given  this  outline, 
we  may  now  the  symptoms  of  gout 

in  some  detail,  bat  it  will  De  cimveiilent  in 
doing  8o  to  mAxipi  a  rather  difierent  arrange- 
ment from  that  just  sketched. 

1.  Premonitory  Symptoms. — There 
are  certain  symptoms,  of  a  somewhat  in- 
definite character,  and  not  of  any  marked 
intensity,  which  are  often  met  with  in  gouty 
subjects,  or  even  in  persons  who  have  never 
actually  suffered  from  declared  gout,  but 
which  seem  to  be  distinctly  associated  with 
the  complaint.  These  may  be  regarded  as 
jrremonitory  tymptonu,  for  they  frequently 
give  warning  that  the  gouty  condition  is 
in  process  of  development,  and,  if  duly  re- 
eognised,  enable  the  patient  so  to  regulate 
hia  mode  of  living  as  to  ward  off  the  dis- 
ease. Indeed,  it  will  be  foimd  on  earefnl 
inquiry  that  gouty  phenomena,  which  may 
be  very  marked,  ore  conmumly  noticed  from 
time  to  time  before  the  6rst  actual  fit  of  ^out 
oeenrs,  and  there  may  even  be  snspioious 
twinges  or  uncomfortable  sensations  about 
the  toes  or  fingers  now  and  then.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases,  however,  no  definite  pre- 
monitory symptoms  immediately  precede  the 
first  gonty  paroxysm ;  but  in  connexion  with 
subsequent  paroxysms  prodromata  are  usu- 
ally marked,  so  that  confirmed  gout^  patients 
can  predict  when  an  attack  is  imminent.  As 
to  the  nature  of  these  symptoms,  they  vary 
in  dififorent  persoDS,  and  this  may  depend 
upcm  individual  predisposition.  The  most 
obvious  are  digestive  and  hepatic  disorders, 
attended  with  marked  flatulence  and  enieta- 
tunu,  heartburn,  acidity,  and  oonstipatitui  w 
dionfaoea,  with  unheoluiy  stools,  the  tongue 
being  often  large,  flabby,  and  much  furred ; 
pidpitationor  uncomfortable  sensations  about 
the  heart ;  catarrh  of  the  throat  and  respira- 
toiy  passages,  violent  fits  of  sneezing,  or 
arthmatic  attacks ;  derangements  of  the  ner- 
vous and  muscular  systems,  indicated  by  a 
liability  to  headache,  giddiness,  attacks  of 
migraine,  noises  in  the  ears,  disorders  of 
vision,  marked  irritability  of  temper  and 
fretfolness  or  lowness  of  spirits,  languor,  im- 
pairment of  mental  vigour  and  intellectual 
hebetude,  heaviness  or  drowsiness,  sleep, 
however,  being  restless,  disturbed,  and  at- 
tended -vith  unpleasant  dreams,  peculiar 
grinding  of  the  teeth,  sometimea  associated 
with  aomnambnlism,  numbness  or  tingling 
in  the  limbs,  especially  in  the  fingers  or  toes, 
neuralgia  or  neuritis  m  various  parts,  iwiteh- 


ings,  startings  in  the  limbs,  muscular  cramps, 
especially  in  the  calves  of  tiie  legs,  or  possibly 
even  convulsions,  lumbago  and  other  forms 
of  muscular  rheumatism ;  profuse  perspira- 
tions; certain  skin-affections;  and  changes 
in  the  urine.  This  excretion  usually  tends 
to  become  high-coloured  and  deficient,  and 
to  deposit  lithates  abundantly,  or  even  lithic 
aoid  crystals,  though  at  the  same  time  the 
quantity  of  this  aoid  eliminated  witlUn  the 
twenty-four  hours  is  below  the  normaL  In 
advanced  eases  of  gout,  however,  the  urine 
presents  very  different  oharacters  from  those 
just  stated,  as  will  be  hereafter  pointed  out, 
and  when  habitually  depositing  urates  it 
may  become  pale,  watery,  and  dear  imme- 
diately before  an  acute  attack  supervenes. 
Some  patients  are  wanied  of  the  approach 
of  a  ^nty  fit  by  feeling  unusually  well,  both 
physically  and  mentally. 

2.  Acute  Aitioular  Gout.— The  first 
acute  fit  of  gout  comes  on  as  a  rule  during 
the  night,  usually  between  2  and  6  A.H.  The 
patient  is  disturbed  out  of  his  sleep  by  un- 
easiness or  pain,  generally  referred  to  the 
ball  of  the  great  toe  on  one  side,  and  the 
joint  is  found  to  be  infiamed,  the  inflamma- 
tt<Hi  inoreaaiDg  in  intensity,  until  it  usually 
becomes  extremely  severe.  In  some  in- 
■tanoes  the  oorreqionding  joints  on  both 
sides  ue  attacked  simaltaneously,  in  rtqad 
succession,  or  alternately.  Althou^  how- 
ever, in  the  majority  of  cases  gout  first 
attacks  themetatarso-phalongeal  artieulation 
of  the  great  toe,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  may  start  in  any  of  the  smaller  joints 
of  the  foot  or  hand,  or  even  in  the  middle- 
sized  joints,  especially  the  knee  or  ankle.  It 
has  been  affirmed  that,  next  to  the  great  toe, 
the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  of  the  index- 
finger  is  most  Uable  to  be  first  attacked. 
Exceptional  cases  have  come  under  the 
writer's  notice,  which  there  was  every  reason 
to  believe  were  of  a  gouty  nature,  and  in 
which  the  disease  imfwoated  several  joints 
at  a  very  early  period  of  its  course,  Uie  feet, 
howev^,  being  free. 

Proceeding  now  to  notice  the  dinioal 
characters  of  the  joint-affection,  severity  of 
the  pain  is  certainly  a  striking  feature  in  the 
majority  of  cases  of  acute  gout,  especially  in 
early  attacks.  When  the  foot  is  affected, 
any  attempt  to  stand  causes  much  suffering 
from  the  first,  and  the  pain  speedily  increases, 
until  it  becomes  ver^  intense,  or  almost  un- 
bearable. It  is  descnbed  in  different  cases  as 
burning,  throbbing,  aching,  tearing,  plunging, 
boring,  pieroing,  &o.  The  pain  prevents 
sleep  during  the  night,  but  towards  morning 
it  tMids  to  diminish,  and  during  the  day 
there  is  usually  comparative  ease,  an  exacer- 
bation again  taking  place  as  evening  w> 
proaches,  which  goes  on  increasing  towaiui 
ni^t  Tenderness  is  very  marked,  and  is 
ofwn  so  exquisite  that  the  patient  dreads  to 
be  touched,  and  cannot  bear  the  least  move* 
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ment  or  jarring  of  the  affected  part,  or  some- 
times even  the  weight  of  the  Deddothes,  or 
tiie  Bligiiteet  abating  of  the  room.  The  ob- 
jeotive  eigns  of  inflammation  in  conneiion 
with  a  gouty  joint  also  aoon  become  very 
prominent  as  a  role.  These  are  marked  red- 
ness, which  may  be  very  deep  and  aometimes 
tends  to  lividity,  while  the  reins  are  often 
enlarged  and  turgid;  oonsiderable  local  heat, 
as  revealed  to  the  touch  and  the  clinical 
thermometer;  and  much  swelling,  the  skin 
eovering  the  part  assumiDg  a  tense  and 
shining  appearance.  When  several  joints 
in  the  foot  or  hand  are  affected,  diffused  red- 
ness and  swelling  are  noticed.  The  tume- 
fiuition  is  dne  to  efiiision  not  only  into  the 
interior  of  the  articulation,  but  also  into  the 
surrounding  tissues,  subcutaneous  oedema 
being  a  marked  feature  in  connexion  with 
gouty  inflammation.  This  can  be  better 
f^nireciated  when  the  acnte  symptoma  nib- 
aiaiB,  so  that  pressure  can  be  boanot  which 
abowB  the  pitting  characteristic  of  cedema, 
and  this  may  hold  on  for  some  time.  How- 
ever intense  the  objective  signs  of  inflam- 
mation may  be,  it  is  an  extremely  rare  event 
for  acute  gout  to  end  in  suppuration.  As 
they  subside,  marked  desquamation  of  the 
skin  usnally  takes  place.  As  the  swelling 
increases,  the  subjective  sensations  generally 
diminish  in  severity;  but  during  the  pro- 
gress towards  recovery,  intense  itclung  is 
apt  to  supervene. 

An  acute  attack  of  gont  is  almost  always 
attended  with  more  or  less  general  symp- 
toms; but  it  is  an  important  fact  that  theix 
severity  depends  upon  the  extent  and  in- 
tensity of  the  local  manifestations  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  upon  the  accompanying  nmptoms. 
Chills  or  even  actual  rigors  may  be  ult  at 
the  ontset,  fi>llowed  fay  febrile  phenomraa, 
sometimes  dight,  in  other  cases  maiked,  the 
pyrexia  being  as  a  rule  strictly  secondary  or 
symptomatic.  Hie  skin  feels  hot,  and  usu- 
ally perspires,  but  not  profusely;  the  tern* 
perature  is  moderately  raued,  presenting  no 
definite  variations,  though  marked  remia- 
sions  are  generally  observed  towards  morn- 
ing ;  the  pulse  is  increued  in  frequency ;  and 
the  digestive  otf^B  are  much  disordered,  as 
evidenced  by  anorexia,  thirst,  thickly  furred 
tongue,  offensive  breath,  and  constipation. 
The  urine  is  generally  deficient  in  quantity, 
and  may  be  very  scanty,  high-coloured,  and 
concentrated;  its  acidity  is  increased;  and 
on  standing,  an  abundant  deposit  of  amor- 
phons  lithates  often  forms,  varying  in  colour 
according  to  eiroumstances,  being  pale-buff, 
yellowish-red,  dark  or  brick-red,  at  intense 
pink  if  the  fever  w  high.  The  relative  quan- 
tit|c  of  uric  acid  in  a  particular  specimen  of 
urme  is  often  increased,  but  the  absolute 
amount  ^scharged  within  the  twenty-four 
hours  is  much  diminished.  The  patient  is 
usually  exceedingly  restless,  and  cannot  lie 
with  comfort  in  any  position ;  sleep  is  much 


disturbed  or  altogether  pre  vented ;  and  cramps 
of  the  calves  of  the  legs  or  of  other  muscles 
may  still  further  aggravate  the  suffering.  AU 
these  symptoms  tend  to  increase  the  consti- 
tutional disorder.  The  tender  is  gnierally 
very  irritable,  or  may  even  be  violent. 

The  duration  of  the  first  fit  of  gont  varies 
according  to  its  severity  and  other  circum- 
stances. It  usually  ranges  from  four  or  five 
days  to  a  week  or  ten  days,  but  may  last 
two  or  three  weeks  or  more,  there  being 
then  commonly  intermissions  or  remissiona, 
and  several  joints  being  involved  in  succes- 
sion. The  termination  of  the  gouty  paroxysm 
may  be  attended  with  critical  phenomena, 
sucn  as  free  perspiration,  diarrhoea,  or  a  very 
abundant  discharge  of  urates.  Afier  the  at- 
tack the  patient  may  not  recover  his  former 
state  of  health  for  some  time ;  but  not  un- 
commonly he  feels  better  than  before,  and  as 
if  the  system:  had  got  rid  of  some  deleterioua 
element.  Aa  a  nue,  the  affected  joints  are 
apparently  quite  restOTed  after  early  attacks 
of  gout ;  but  more  or  less  stiffiiess  or  even 
deformity  may  remain.  (Edema  may  also 
persist  for  a  considerable  time,  eweeially  if 
the  inflammatory  c<mdit^  haa  been  pro. 
longed. 

One  of  the  characteristic  fleatnres  of  gont 
is  the  tendency  which  it  exhibits  to  reourrence 
in  its  acute  form.  This  may  not  happen  if 
the  patient  is  sufficiently  carefol,  but  such  an 
event  is  rare.  The  rule  is  for  the  attacks  to 
be  repeated,  and  to  recur  with  increasing 
frequency.  In  not  a  few  instances  the  second 
fit  dOM  not  occur  until  an  interval  of  two  or 
three  years  or  more  has  elapsed,  but  in  moat 
this  is  not  prolonged  beyond  a  year,  llie 
same  inten-al  may  be  noticed  between  the 
next  few  paroxysms,  but  as  the  disease  pro- 
gresses they  return  twice  a  year,  then  more 
frequently,  and  at  last  become  more  or  less 
constant.  At  the  same  time  the  mischief 
extends  as  regards  the  joints.  It  may  be 
limited  to  the  great  toe  for  some  time,  but  in 
successive  fits  spreads  to  the  other  articula- 
tions of  the  foot,  to  the  hands,  the  ankles  and 
knees,  the  wrists  and  elbows,  very  rarely  to 
the  hips  and  shoulders.  In  short,  gout  tends 
in  time  to  involve  nearly  all  the  joints  indis- 
criminately, and  several  may  be  implicated 
during  a  fit.  Moreover,  those  articulations 
which  are  repeatedly  attacked  become  more 
and  more  disabled  and  deformed.  The  symp- 
toms in  connexion  with  a  particular  joint 
tend  to  diminish  in  intensity  the  more  often 
it  is  affseted.  As  addituHul  artienlations 
become  invoSved,  however,  the  general  vmp* 
tome  often  ioCTease  in  severity,  and  the 
patient  does  not  recover  in  the  intervals. 
The  duration  of  the  attacks  becomes  longer 
as  their  frequency  increases.  The  rapidity 
of  the  progress  gout  is  very  different  in 
different  cases ;  and  the  time  taken  to  pro- 
duce permanent  mischief  in  the  joints  variaa 
considerably. 
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It  mart  be  borne  in  mind  that  considerable 
Tariations  in  the  intensity  and  exact  charac- 
ters of  the  symptoms  of  acute  gout  are  ob- 
served in  individual  cases.  In  feeble  persons 
the  Bubjective  and  objective  symptoms  may 
be  comparatively  slight,  ^he  inmunmaticm 
Mmming  an  astbenie  ebanoter,  but  then  the 
ultimate  efiEeeti  tipon  the  joints  are  often 
muoh  worse.  In  soma  instances  gout  de- 
yelopa  very  insidioiiBly,  without  any  evident 
aente  attaus.  The  pain  in  connexion  with 
a  partieolar  joint  depends  considerably  on 
its  structure,  being  usually  much  more  marked 
if  its  ligaments,  or  the  parts  around,  are  rigid 
and  unyielding.  Previous  injury  or  disease 
affecting  a  joint  may  likewise  modify  the 
symptoms.  Some  individuals  suffer  much 
more  than  others,  being  more  soseeptible  to 
painful  impressions. 

8.  Chronic  Artioular  Oout.— In  course 
of  time  more  and  more  of  ihe  joints  become 
permanently  and  obviously  changed,  and  pre< 
vented  from  fulfilling  their  functions  properly, 
so  tiiat  a  condition  ot  ehnuiie  artienlar  gout 
is  established,  ffxaeerbationB  stiU  occuiring, 
however,  from  time  to  time.  The  per- 
manent changes  are  indicated  by  the  arti- 
culations beeconing  enlarged,  deformed,  and 
imgnlar  in  shape,  often  presenting  nodnla- 
tions  or  bnlgings,  which  may  attain  a  large 
size.  They  are  also  stiff  and  crippled  in 
their  movements,  at  last  becoming  quite  im- 
movable and  rigid ;  and  being  either  perma- 
nently flexed,  ext^ded,  or  sometimes  even 
bent  backwards.  The  interference  with 
movement  and  the  deformity  do  not  bear 
any  necessary  proportion  to  each  other,  the 
one  or  the  oUier  predominating  according  to 
tiie  mode  in  which  the  uratio  deposit  has 
taken  place.  ThemorethisiuAltratea  the  liga- 
ments and  surrounding  tendtms,  the  greater 
becomes  the  im^diment  to  moramem.  The 
fingers  are  particularly  liable  to  bd  much 
altered  in  chronic  gout.  A  common  conji- 
ti<m  is  said  to  be  stiff  flexion  of  the  meta- 
earpo  -  phalangeal  and  second  phalangeal 
joints  (H  a  finger,  with  over-extension  of  the 
first  phalangeal  joint,  so  that  its  knuckle 
presents  a  deep  hollow.  Deflexion  of  the 
fingers  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  fore-arm  is 
obMrved  in  soma  gouty  cases.  The  toes  are 
also  sometimes  diatoxtod  towards  the  outer 
side  of  the  foot. 

Gouty  o<moreti<au  in  connexion  with  joints 
feel  hard,  and  by  their  mere  mechanical  and 
inritative  effects  they  are  liable  to  cause 
danMge  to  the  adjoining  structures.  They 
may  be  seen  stretchii^  or  shining  through 
the  akin,  and  causing  it  to  assume  a  blood- 
1ms  appearance,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  ren- 
dering it  congested  and  bluish,  the  veins  also 
being  enlarged.  Ultimately  a  gouty  abscess 
may  form  around  a  concretion,  which  opens 
externally ;  or  the  skin  may  merely  give  way 
finom  the  continued  pressure.  Thus  the 
ehalk-4Ume*  are  exposed,  and  may  c<Hne 
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away  either  in  a  liquid  form  or  as  solid  par- 
ticles or  masses,  or  occasionally  there  is  a 
free  discharge  of  piis  as  well.  Ulcers  are 
left,  of  an  unhealthy  and  atonic  character, 
and  usually  presenting  no  disposition  to  heal. 
There  may  be  a  number  of  these  ulcers 
in  the  same  individual,  on  the  hands  and 
feet. 

When  bnrsB  are  inT<dTed,  much  deformity 
is  produced.  Thsj  are  easily  fblt,  usually 
presenting  a  combination  of  hardness  and 
fluctuation,  due  to  the  presence  of  both  con- 
cretions and  fluid  in  the  bursal  cavity.  These 
signs  are  chiefly  noticed  in  the  bursa  over 
the  olecnuion.  Abscesses  may  also  form  in 
connexion  with  these  deposits,  and  the  latter 
may  thus  be  completely  got  rid  of,  the  ab* 
scess  subsequently  healing  rapidly. 

In  cases  of  chronic  articular  gout  the  gene- 
ral system  tends  to  become  permanently 
affected.  The  patients  are  generally  more  or 
less  feeble  and  wanting  in  tone ;  they  may  be 
thin  and  pale  or  saUow-loc^dng;  or  ple- 
thoric, but  with  flabby  tissues,  and  presenting 
signs  of  languid  oironlation,  with  enlatged 
et^iUaries  about  the  fooe.  They  often  suffer 
flrom  disorders  of  digestion  and  other  symp- 
toms already  described ;  but  not  uncom- 
monly, as  gout  assumes  a  more  chronic  form, 
patients  feel  better,  becoming  habituated  to 
their  condition.  It  is  remarkable  that  those 
suffering  from  numerous  gouty  abscesses 
often  euiibit  bat  little  constitnticmal  disturb- 
ance. 

The  urine  in  chronic  gout  generally  be- 
comes abundant,  very  watery  and  pale,  of  low 
specific  gravity,  deficient  in  solid  ingredients, 
especially  in  uric  acid,  which  at  times  may 
be  almost  efmi|detely  wanting,  or  it  may  be 
thrown  ont  in  an  intermittent  manner.  De- 
posits of  urates  in  urine  are  not  often  ob- 
served in  cases  of  advanced  chronic  gout, 
except  perhaps  before  an  acute  exacerbation. 
GlyoosiuHa  is  not  uncommon  in  gouty  per- 
sons, and  there  ma^  be  distinct  saccharine 
diabetes.   Oxaluria  is  also  frequent. 

4.  Irr^rular  Gout.— The  clinical  pheno- 
mena which  are  recognised  as  irregular  mani- 
festations of  gout  may  assume  either  an 
acute  or  chronic  form.  They  may  be  ob- 
served in  persons  who  are  distinctly  subject 
to  articular  gout;  or  in  those  in  whom  the 
disease  is  not  so  obviously  revealed.  More- 
over, their  intensity  is  often  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  that  of  the  joint-afifection,  and  the 
two  classes  of  qntnptoms  may  exhibit  a  re- 
markable tradency  to  alternation,  when  the 
articular  symptoms  are  prominent  those  con< 
neoted  with  ouier  parts  being  slight  or  absent, 
and  viee  vend.  Acute  symptoms  are  parti- 
cularly liable  to  arise  when,  fcom  any  cause, 
during  the  prepress  of  a  gouty  fit  the  joint- 
iDflammationis  checked  suddenly  or  rapidly 
— retrocedent  gout.  At  other  times  internal 
symptoms  seem  to  be  due  to  a  want  ol 
^veu^ment  <^  the  external  phenomena — 
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tuppretMed  gout ;  and  whoi  the  latter  ^>pevt 

the  former  sabside. 

It  most  Einffice  to  indicate  here  the  general 
uatore  of  the  symptoms  of  irregolar  ^nt. 
The  aoute  symptoms  are  mainly  associated 
either  with  the  digestive  apparatuB,  the 
Tascular  systraPi  the  respiratorjr  orguu*  or 
the  uervouB  system.  In  eonnexion  with  the 
diffmUve  qppairatu$,  aoate  dys^tagia  may 
occur,  attended  vith  spasm  of  the  phaiynx 
and  oesophagas.  The  most  important  symp- 
toms belonging  to  this  group  are,  however, 
those  dae  to  gastric  distnrbamse.  This  may 
be  of  the  nature  of  severe  oramp  or  gas- 
tralgia,  characterised  by  a  sadden,  intensoi 
spasmodic  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  relieved 
by  pressure,  and  accompanied  with  a  sense 
of  great  weight  and  oppression  ;  the  patient 
presenting  an  aspect  of  much  suffering,  dis- 
tress, sni  anxiety;  or  being  even  more  or 
less  collapsed  and  prostrated.  In  other  cases 
the  symptoms  are  those  of  acute  gastritis, 
bilious  vomiting  being  prominent,  ^testinal 
cdio,  or  even  mnco-enteritis,  may  also  ooonr 
in  connexion  with  goat.  Hepwo  disorder 
is  common.  The  vascular  sysfsm  is  not  un- 
commonly implicated.  The  heart  is  liable 
to  be  disturbed  in  its  action  during  the 
attacks  of  gastralgia,  but  this  disturbance 
may  also  be  observed  independently.  There 
may  be  severe  palpitation,  the  action  of  the 
heart  being  very  rapid,  irregular,  or  even 
intermittent,  accompanied  with  most  un- 
pleasant sensations  over  the  cardiac  region, 
precordial  anxiety,  often  a  feeling  of  oppres- 
sion or  constriction,  dyspntEa  or  a  sense  of 
sofibcation,  and  much  (ustress,  anxiety,  and 
dread  of  death ;  the  pulse  tends  to  be  weak 
and  small,  or  m^  be  irrwular;  and  some- 
times the  attacks  are  attended  with  signs  of 
collapse.  In  other  instances  the  cardiac  dis- 
fwder  is  evidenced  by  very  leeUe  or  slow 
action,  with  a  tendency  to  syncope.  Again, 
Uiere  may  be  all  the  phenomena  of  a  severe 
anginal  attack  {see  Angina  Fectobis).  Irre- 
fiUBX  gout  affecting  the  re^nratory  syt  <«n» 
13  mainly  indicated  by  astiimatic  paroxysms. 
In  some  cases  there  is  a  marked  liability  to 
acute  catarrh  of  the  air-passages,  and  crys- 
tals of  uric  acid  have  been  found  in  the  ex- 
pectoration. Bronchitis  is  more  obstinate 
m  gouty  subjects.  Pulmonary  congestion 
is  also  suppcwed  to  be  a  manifestation  of 
retrocedent  gout  in  some  cases;  and  goaty 
pneumonia  has  been  described.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  nervouM  tyatem  gout  may 
give  tiae  to  attaeks  of  sevexe  headache  or 
vertigo;  deliriam  or  even  acote  mania; 
le^tiform  or  convtdstve  fits;  owebral  or 
spmal  meningitu;  acute  neuralgia,  eithra: 
external  or  internal,  and  espedally  sdatica, 
probably  due  to  neuritis ;  or  sevoe  mnscnlar 
cramps.  Apoplexy  finnn  cerebral  hemorrhage 
has  been  attributed  to  suppressed  or  retrO'> 
cedent  gout,  but  this  can  only  occur  if  the 
vessels  of  the  Inrain  are  diseased.  Cerebral 


congestion  mi^t  give  rise  to  a  temporary 
i^plectio  attack.  Among  the  acute  mani- 
festations of  irr^olar  gout  may  be  further 
mentioned  certain  skin-aflections.  as  eczema, 
erythema,  or  urticaria ;  afiections  of  mncooii 
membranes,  such  as  the  conjnnctivB  and 
lacrymal  passages;  fhnctitmal  renal  dis- 
order, with  albuminuria,  irritability  of  the 
Uadder ;  and  external  Iocs!  signs  ot  mflam- 
mation,  associated  with  uratic  deposit. 

Many  of  the  more  chronic  symptoms  aaso- 
oated  wiUi  gout  have  already  been  ptdnted 
out,  when  speaking  of  its  jHremonitory  symp- 
toms, and  only  mrtain  special  phenomena 
need  be  alluded  to  here.  Chronic  skin- 
diseases  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  namely, 
psoriasis,  chronic  eczema,  prurigo — either 
local  or  general,  and  acne.  These  may  alter- 
nate very  distinctly  with  articular  gout.  The 
nails  are  sotnetimes  peculiar,  bemg  coarse 
and  fibrous,  striated  and  fluted,  or  lined 
vertically.  Their  substance  may  ^w  thick 
and  brittle.  In  some  goaty  subjects  daily 
paroxysms  of  heat  and  rednsM  of  the  nose, 
attended  with  severe  itching  and  irritatum, 
cause  considerable  annoyance  or  digress. 
Violent  sneezing  fits  are  ctxnmon.  Many  of 
these  individnsls  are  also  liaUe  to  chronic 
catarrh,  afieeting  the  throat  and  the  air- 
passages;  and  special  appearances  of  the 
throat  tongue,  and  teeth  have  been  dracribed. 
In  course  of  time  gouty  patients  often  become 
permanently  asthmatic,  the  lungs  being  em- 
physematous, and  dry  bronchial  catarrh  being 
established.  Gravel  or  urinary  calculus  may 
give  rise  to  symptoms;  or  those  indicative 
of  chronic  urethritis  or  cystitis  may  be  jm- 
sent,  especially  in  persons  advanced  in  years. 
Permanent  disorders  of  smaatioo,  or  slight 
local  paralysis,  may  result  from  chnmic 
ohaages  iavnlving  particular  nerves.  Ctonty 
persons  are  usudly  very  sensitive  to  pain. 
Certain  affections .  of  the  eyes  have  oeen 
attributed  to  gout,  and  amongst  them  a  fona 
of  gouty  iritis,  described  by  Hutchinson  as 
coming  on  insidiously,  ai^  almost  painlessly, 
and  ending  in  destruction  of  the  eye.  Changea 
in  the  external  auditory  mmtos  mi^  alsooe 
auociated  with  this  complaint. 

With  regard  to  tophi,  these  can  be  seen  or 
felt,  provided  they  are  superficiaL  Those 
connected  with  the  helix  of  the  external  ear 
are  most  common;  but  they  may  also  be 
looked  for  in  the  sclerotic  or  eyelids,  in  the 
nose,  and  under  the  skin,  in  Uie  regicm  of 
tendinous  aponeuroses,  especialljr  in  the  Iw 
or  thigh.  Tophi  are  originally  hqnid,  and  if 
one  is  punotored  at  an  early  period,  ma 
opalesoent  or  milky  fluid  esoapea,  which  cm 
mioro80<ntio  examination  is  foimd  to  contain 
an  abondanee  of  delicate,  aeicnlar  crystals ; 
subsequently  they  become  more  consistent, 
and  utimately  quite  8(did  and  hard,  being 
then  made  up  entirely  of  these  crystals, 
which  are  clcwely  aggregated  together  and 
interlaced.  Taking  the  ear  as  an  illustration, 
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ftt  first  a  small  elevation  appears  xmder  the 
skin  of  the  helix,  like  a  vesicle,  having  a  soft 
feeL  This  gradually  hardens,  until  finally 
a  little  bead-like  or  pearl-like  body  is  framed, 
pwenting  a  vhitish.  coloor  ai  seen  through 
the  skin.  In  course  of  time  the  entaneous 
ooTOTinfr  way  be  destroyed,  leaving  the  little 
concretion  exposed ;  or  this  may  even  become 
detached  and  removed,  so  that  only  a  small 
deinresBion  is  left. 

5.  Symptoma  due  to  Ghronio  Organic 
Diaewes. — In  addition  to  what  has  been 
stated  nnder  the  preceding  heading,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  here  to  the  renal  and 
eardio-vascular  changea  which  are  associated 
with  gout.  Disease  of  the  kidneys  is  indi- 
cated mainly  by  the  changes  in  the  urine, 
which  may  be  slightly  albuminous,  or  even 
contain  a  few  casts.  Other  symptoms  of 
ehronio  Brtght's  disease  may  be  present,  but 
they  are  often  very  obscinre.  The  oardiao 
lesions  are  revealed  by  their  respective  phy- 
sical signs;  and  there  ma^  be  symptoms, 
first  of  excessive  cardiao  aeu<m  from  hyper- 
trophy, and  subsequently  of  cardiac  fiUlure,  as 
weU  as  those  of  particular  valvular  diseases. 
The  vascular  changes  are  evidenced  by  ex- 
amination of  the  arteries ;  and  by  their  effects 
upon  the  circulation.  It  is  impoasible  to 
describe  within  the  limits  of  this  article 
the  numerous  symptoms  resolting&om  the 
various  chronic  organic  diseases  which  may 
develop  during  the  progress  of  gout,  and 
which  in  many  oases  ultimately  produce  a 
very  complicated  clinical  picture. 

Deaonosis. — The  degree  of  difficulty  expe- 
rienced in  arriving  at  a  diagnt^is  with  respect 
to  gout  is  very  variable  in  difTerenb  cases. 
A  Satinet  gonty  diathesis  or  tendency  may 
be  present,  whuh  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nise, while  the  joints  are  quite  firee  fh)m 
any  apparent  misdiirf.  In  most  easeB,  how- 
ever, the  dit^osts  has  to  deal  with  the 
nature  of  an  articular  affection,  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  is  gonty  or  not.  The  chief 
diseases  from  which  goat  has  thus  to  be  dis- 
tinguished are  acute  or  chronic  rheumatism, 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  and  possibly  gonorrhoea! 
synovitis.  The  data  upon  which  a  conclusion 
luB  usually  to  be  formed  with  regard  to  a  first 
attack,  are  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  here- 
ditary tendency  to  gout,  as  well  as  its  in- 
tensity ;  the  age  and  sex  of  the  patient ;  the 
social  position,  occupation,  and  previous 
habits ;  the  presence  or  absence  of  an^  ob- 
THniB  canse  for  the  attack,  or  of  premonitoiy 
nmptoms;  the  loealisation  and  oharacters 
« this  joint-i^botion ;  the  general  tmnptoms ; 
tiie  chaiaeters  of  the  urine;  the  dUraticai  of 
the  illness ;  and  the  absence  of  any  cardiao 
oomplication. 

The  Bnbseqnent  progress  of  gout  is  impor- 
tant iu  diagnosis,  with  its  tendency  to  perio- 
dic recurrence ;  and  if  the  metatarso-phalan- 
geal  joint  of  the  great  toe  is  alone  inflamed 
■BvenU  times  in  succession,  or  even  if  only 


the  smaller  joints  of  the  feet  and  hands  are 
implicated,  the  diagnosis  of  gout  is  tolerably 
certain.  The  permanent  articular  changes 
induced  by  gout  ^so  become  evident  in  time ; 
as  well  as,  perhaps,  tophi  in  other  parts,  which 
fduxdd  be  carefiuly  searched  for  in  any  doubt- 
fill  case.  Moreover,  the  mine  presents  peon- 
liar  changes  as  the  disease  progpresses,  and 
may  give  evidence  of  renal  mischief.  In 
verj  doubUdl  eases  it  might  be  desirable  to 
raise  a  blister,  or  even  to  take  a  little  blood 
from  the  patient,  and  endeavour  to  obtain 
crystals  of  uric  acid  from  the  serum. 

It  will  here  be  expedient  to  ojffer  a  few 
remarks  as  to  the  dia^osis  from  gout  of  the 
diseases  with  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be 
confounded. 

With  regard  to  acute  rheumatism,  the  ab- 
sence of  any  hereditary  tendency  to  gout 
in  any  doubtful  case  may  be  in  its  favour, 
and  possibly  there  may  be  a  family  predis- 
position to  this  eom^wnt.  It  occurs  most 
frequently  for  the  first  time  in  early  lifs,  from 
sixteen  to  twentjr  years  of  age,  and  is  not 
uncommon  even  in  young  olmdren.  Bheu- 
matism,  thbughmore  common  among  males, 
often  attacks  females.  It  is  not  &voured  by 
the  habits  which  generate  or  promote  gout| 
and  affects  all  classes  of  persons,  but  espe- 
cially those  who  from  their  occupation  are 
liable  to  be  exposed  to  cold  and  wet.  Such 
exposure,  or  some  other  definite  cause  origi- 
nating '  a  cold,'  usually  accounts  for  an  attack 
of  acute  rheumatism ;  and  it  is  not  preceded 
by  any  particnlar  premonitory  symptoms. 
The  jointo  involved  are  the  middle-sized  or 
the  larger  ones,  several  of  which  are  gene- 
rally implicated  in  succession  during  the  ill- 
ness, the  rheumatio  inflammation  exhibiting 
an  erratic  eharaoter;  the  local  symptoms 
tend  to  be  less  severe  than  in  gout ;  there 
is  less  marked  cedema  about  the  joints,  and 
no  enlargemmt  of  the  veins,  or  subsequent 
desquamation.  It  most  not  be  overlooked, 
however,  that  gont  may  attack  the  middle- 
sized  joints.  Pyrexia  is  high  as  a  rule  in 
acute  rheumatism,  and  is  often  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  articular 
afiection ;  while  {nvfiise  acid  perspiration  is 
almost  always  a  prominent  phenomenon. 
The  urine  is  simply  febrile.  The  attack  lasts 
a  considerable  tune,  perhaps  several  weeks, 
if  it  is  at  all  severe ;  while  during  its  course 
some  acute  cardiao  inflammation  is  very 
liable  to  supervene.  In  addition  to  other 
differences,  chronic  rheumatism  is  at  once 
distinguished  from  goat  by  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  nratie  deposits. 

Bheomatdd  artluitis  is  usually  met  with 
in  females  between  twenty  and  fiurty  years 
old.  There  is  neither  hereditazy  taint,  nor  a 
history  of  such  habits  as  generate  gout,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  patients  are  generally- 
poor,  hard  worked,  and  badly  fed ;  all  joints 
seem  to  be  equally  liable  to  be  affected,  both' 
large  and  small,  and  the  local  symptoms  are 
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not  of  a  very  acute  character,  though  the  pain 
may  be  very  severe,  but  they  tend  to  contmue 
for  a  long  period ;  the  general  symptoms  are 
mainly  those  of  debility  and  amemia,  and 
3>r.  Kent  Bpendn  has  drawn  attention  to 
oartain  pnmiiiieut  and  early  Bymptoms, 
especial^  cold  hands  and  uet,  constant 
dunpnew  of  the  bands,  pigmentation  of  the 
sldn,  and  a  rapid  and  compressible  pulse. 
Bhsnmatoid  arthritis  is  a  disease  which  tends 
to  progress,  involving  joint  after  jdnt,  but  it 
presents  no  periodicity  in  its  attacks,  and 
often  advances  without  any  intermission,  as 
a  subacute  or  chronic  disease.  Ultimately 
it  often  causes  much  deformity  and  crippling 
of  the  articolations,  which  creak  and  grate 
on  movement,  but  this  results  from  a  very 
different  pathological  change  from  that  which 
takes  place  in  gout,  for  there  is  not  the 
slightest  deposit  of  urates,  either  in  the  joints 
or  elsewhere ;  nor  in  the  most  extreme  eases 
can  any  uric  aoidbs  obtained  from  the  aemm. 
The  urine  pments  no  special  characters ; 
and  the  kidneys  are  not  diseased.  _ 

Oonorrhoeal  synovitis  is  distinguished  from 
gout  by  the  age  of  the  patient ;  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  joint-affoctioD ;  the  absence  of  any 
tendency  to  recnrrencet  except  in  association 
with  a  fresh  urethral  disehai^;  and  the 
different  natore  of  the  morbid  changes,  tophi 
never  being  formed. 

As  exceptional  points  bearing  njion  the 
diagnosis  of  articular  gout,  the  following  may 
be  mentioned.  It  has  happened  that  pyemia 
beginning  in  the  great  toe  has  been  mistaken 
for  gout,  but  the  progress  of  the  case  would 
soon  desi  up  any  doubt  under  such  cireom* 
stances.  A^tin,  articular  inflammation  from 
injury  might  resemble  gont ;  and,  moreover, 
it  must  be  Ixnrne  in  mind  that  sooh  an  injury 
may  rea^y  set  up  gouty  inflammation  for 
the  first  tune,  so  tbat  the  joint  may  not  re- 
eoTsr  properly.  In  some  individuals  the  ends 
of  the  phaUnges  of  the  fingers  sre  enlarged, 
especially  the  terminal  ones,  and  cause  nodu- 
lations — digitorum  -nodi — which  resemble 
those  of  gout,  and  are  by  some  regarded  as 
being  of  a  gouty  nature. 

The  importance  of  recognising  the  signs 
of  the  gouty  diathesis,  apart  from  the  joint- 
affection,  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
Equally  important  is  it  to  be  prepared  for 
the  acute  symptoms  in  connexion  with  in- 
tenial  wgans  which  occur  in  this  diathesis, 
whethtf  along  with  or  independent  of 
articular  disease.  Lastly,  in  ai^  g<nity  ease 
the  detection  of  the  organic  diseases  liable 
to  be  set  up  in  its  course  is  of  great  moment 
in  diagnosis,  especially  renal  and  cardio-vas- 
ephur  changes ;  and  also  the  associaiion  with 
their  proper  cause  of  catarrhal  affections, 
skin-mseases,  and  other  complaints,  when 
these  are  really  of  a  gouty  nature. 

Pboonosis. — The  first  point  relating  to  the 
prognosis  of  gout  which  calls  for  notice  refers 
lo  the  immediate  dangers  in  any  particular 


case.    A  simple  acute  attack  of  articular 

gout  rarely,  if  ever,  kills  the  patient.  When, 
owever,  mtemal  organs  are  imi>lieated,  the 
matter  becomes  much  more  serious,  and  a 
fatal  result  may  occur,  so  that  the  nrognosia 
must  be  a  gnwded  one  under  noh  eirenm- 
staneei.  The  danger  then  bemnnes  nmeh 
greater  if  the  eomtdaint  has  been  long-eitab* 
lished*  and  if  the  kidneys  ta  other  important 
oigans  have  become  straotnralfy  disMied. 
Indeed,  these  diseases  of  organs  Ue  often 
themselves  immediately  dan^roos.  Again, 
any  acute  inflammation  occurring  in  a  eon- 
firmed  gouty  subject  is  the  more  serious  on 
this  account ;  and  the  same  remark  applies 
to  injuries  and  shocks  of  all  kinds. 

In  the  next  place,  the  future  of  a  gouty 
patient  has  to  be  considered,  as  regards  the 
prevention  of  subsequent  attacks,  or  the  cure 
and  eradication  of  the  disease.  It  must 
always  be  recognised  that  gout  is  a  recurrent 
affection,  and  complete  immunity  can  never 
be  guaranteed,  once  the  complaint  faas  de- 
eland  itself.  At  the  same  time  undoubtedly 
not  a  few  cases  have  occurred  in  which  tha« 
has  been  but  one  attack,  but  this  can  caily 
be  expected  under  certain  conditi<HU.  In 
giving  an  opinion  on  this  point,  the  prognosis 
in  any  individual  case  will  depend  upon : — 

1.  The  degree  of  hereditary  traidency  to  gout. 

2.  The  age  of  the  patient ;  for  the  earlier  the 
period  at  which  the  disease  begins,  the  less 
hopeful  is  the  proroeot  of  a  cure.  8.  The 
time  the  complaint  has  lasted  from  its  com- 
mencement ;  and  the  frequency  and  duration 
of  the  gouty  fits.  If  gout  has  become  estab- 
lished, and  especially  if  distinct  trahi  have 
formed,  it  is  quite  impoeuble  to  eradicate  it. 
4.  The  habits,  mode  of  living,  and  oeoapi^ 
tion  of  the  patient.  It  is  coly  when  the 
patient  is  prepwed  to  adhere  strictly  to  pnmr 
rules  of  living  that  a  cure  can  be  hoped  for. 
Those  who  in  their  occnpation  are  tenmtad 
to  drink  much,  or  who  are  exposed  to  cold  or 
wet,  are  much  less  likely  to  be  cured.  It 

be  remarked  here  that  gouty  subjects  are  less 
able  than  others  to  resist  exposure. 

Another  point  bearing  upon  prognons  re- 
fers to  the  duration  of  life  in  gouty  persons. 
If  the  disease  comes  on  late  in  lifa,  and  the 
paroxysms  only  occur  at  long  intervals,  while 
the  organs  are  free  from  any  oi^anic  mischief^ 
gout  may  not  appreciably  shorten  life,  and  the 
patients  may  even  enjoy  good  health  up  to 
an  extrone  old  age,  provided  they  are  suffi- 
ciently caiefiil  in  their  mode  of  nving,  and 
no  aceidentsl  complications  arise.  Chronio 
gout  does,  however,  unquestionably  tend  to 
shorten  the  duration  of  life,  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  in  proportion  to  its  severity,  and 
more  especially  to  the  indicatims  present 
that  the  kidneys,  heart,  arteries,  or  other 
important  organs  are  organioally  diseased. 
This  tendency  is  now  recognised  by  most  life- 
insurance  companies. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  goat  is  a  pro- 
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tection  agaiuBt  eeitfun  other  diaeasM,  anch 
M  ^UUids  and  diabetes,  and  tiierefbre  its 
presence  has  been  in  some  instances  re- 
garded as  a  benefit,  but  how  for  fhen  is 
an;  real  foundation  for  this  belief  is  a  matter 
of  Tcry  considerable  doubt 

Tbeathbnt. — It  is  important  at  the  outset 
io  lay  stress  upon  the  fuot  that,  although 
thne  are  certain  well-defined  principles 
i^plicable  to  the  treatment  of  gout  in  its 
varions  phases,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  foUow 
any  regular  routine  method  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  every  case  must  be  considered 
on  its  own  merits.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
discnss  this  part  of  the  subject  under  cer- 
tain general  headings,  premising  that  the 
adminutration  of  medicines  is  oftox  the  least 
inutortant  ^>rt  of  the  treatment,  and  that  ike 
huits  of  life  of  the  patient  alw^  need 
thorough  supervision  in  all  their  details. 

1.  PrerentlTe  and  CnratlTe  Treat- 
ment.— In  a  number  of  cases  the  primary 
oliject  which  should  be  aimed  at  is  to  prevent 
the  development  of  gout ;  or  to  eradicate  the 
tendency  to  subsequent  attacks,  if  it  has  once 
declared  itself.  These  oiqeots  have  especially 
to  be  kept  in  view  in  dealmg  with  individui^s 
who  have  a  marked  hereditary  predisposition 
to  the  complaint ;  in  cases  where  it  nas  ap- 
peared at  a  comparatively  early  period  of 
life,  or  where  it  is  in  an  early  stage ;  and  in 
persons  who,  from  their  occupation,  known 
habits,  or  the  symptoms  they  present,  are 
likalj  to  become  goaty.  MareoTM',  even 
when  ecmfizmed  gont  has  beoi  established, 
preventiTe  treatment  mwy  d^f^'^^sh  the  Dum- 
ber of  aeate  attaoks,  or  posubl^  even  avert 
them  altogether ;  as  well  as  obvute  the  im- 
plieatum  of  iHgans  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  the  eooDomy.  In  order  to  carry  out  these 
purposes  in  Eiuy  partieular  case,  the  patient 
must  intelligently  recognise  the  &ct  that 
success  in  treatment  mainly  depends  upon 
himself,  and  opon  bis  willingness  constantly 
to  re^culate  his  mode  of  living  according  to 
principles  suitable  to  his  condition,  which 
need  to  be  more  or  less  strict  in  different 
instances.  The  general  nature  of  the  rules 
to  be  adopted  will  be  evident  from  a  con- 
sideration of  what  has  been  stated  in  dis- 
cQBsing  the  sticdogy  and  rathology  of  gout, 
but  ihey  require  tobe  Inriray  notioed  here, 

(a)  .Dtsf.— -Uoderation  in  the  qoantity  of 
food  is  the  first  point  to  be  attended  to  in 
the  treatment  of  the  gouty  diathesis.  It  is 
not  necessary  or  desirable  to  restrict  persons 
who  are  gouty  to  a  very  low  diet,  especially 
if  the^  are  in  any  way  weak,  but  an  amount 
sufficient  for  proper  nourishment  in  each 
individual  case  must  be  consumed,  and  at  no 
meal  should  the  stomach  be  uncomfortably 
filled.  The  meals  must  be  taken  at  r^ular 
times,  and  not  hurriedly,  so  as  to  avoid  bolt- 
ing of  the  food.  Very  late  dinners,  as  well 
a^snppers,  should  be  prohibited,  but  it  suits 
many  persons  better  to  dine  at  six  <v  half- 


past  six  o'olod  than  at  midday.  The  nature 
of  the  food  is  highly  important  It  is  quite 
unnecessary,  and  probably  would  be  in  most 
instances  injurious,  to  restrict  the  patient 
absolutely  to  a  vegetable  diet,  bnt  a  dne  pro- 
portion of  fLTiimnJ  and  vegetable  aliments 
should  be  allowed.  At  the  same  time,  in 
persons  who  have  any  tendency  to  gout,  an 
essential  part  of  the  treatment  often  consists 
in  dimimshing  the  amount  of  meat  which 
they  consume,  and  they  should  not  take  it 
more  than  once  a  day.  Indeed,  the  aim 
must  be  to  reduce  all  kinds  of  nitrogenised 
food,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  to  such 
an  amount  as  the  system  can  satis&ctorily 
dispose  of,  with  due  regard  to  the  proper 
nutrition  and  strength  of  tiie  body.  As  re- 
gards tiie  kinds  of  *T**tnal  food  which  are 
Boitable  for  gout^  snbjeets,  white  fish,  chielten 
or  fowl,  game,  tripe,  sweetbread,  and  mutton 
are  the  best  forms.  Tender  and  underdone 
beef  may  be  taken  in  moderation  from  time 
to  time,  if  it  is  readily  digested.  Pork  or 
veal,  dried  and  salted  meats,  and  rich  dishes 
of  sjl  kinds,  should  be  avoided.  Lightly 
boiled  or  poached  eggs  may  be  permitted. 
Vegetables  which  contain  much  woody  fibre, 
or  which  create  flatulence,  must  be  eschewed; 
and  certain  articles,  such  as  rhubarb,  toma- 
toes, especially  when  cooked,  asparagus,  and 
sorrel,  are  oilen  injurious  to  the  gouty,  as 
well  as  others  which  contain  much  acid.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  special  beneficial  influ- 
ence has  been  attributed  to  oelaT>  Those 
who  are  subject  to  goat  should  either  abstain 
altogetiier  fronif  or  only  take  a  very  limited 
qnuitity  of,  sugar  and  aaeoharine  articles  of 
diet.  Hence,  uthoi^h  digesHble  fimite  may 
often  be  taken  with  advantage  in  moderation, 
those  which  are  very  sweet  must  be  used 
with  particular  cantion.  Stewed  and  baked 
froits  often  agree  well,  but  fruit-tarts,  and, 
indeed,  pastry  of  all  kinds,  should  be  inter- 
dicted. The  juice  of  oranges  or  lemons 
is  considered  beneficial  for  gouty  persons. 
Starchy  foods  are  permissible  in  moderation. 
It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  to  be  invari- 
ably followed,  that  gouty  patients  should 
limit  themselves  to  simple  meals,  and  not  in- 
dulge in  a  number  of  courses ;  uid  that  they 
should  avoid  evnything  wUdi  enerienee 
tells  them  is,  ia  their  ease,  indigestible. 

(b)  Drink. — The  que^on  of  drink  demands 
the  most  careful  consideration  and  atten- 
tion in  every  case  in  which  gout  is  either 
threatened  or  has  become  established.  No 
stringent  rules  can  be  laid  down,  applicable 
to  ah  cases,  but  there  are  certam  broad 
principles  which  have  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
An  abnndance  of  good  and  pure  drinking- 
water  is  to  be  commended,  but  it  should 
be  taken  mainly  apart  from  meals.  It  is 
a  good  plan  for  the  subjects  of  lithiasis  to 
take  a  tumblerful  of,  either  cold  or  hot, 
water  before  retiring  to  rest  at  night.  Effer- 
vescing potass-  or  Uthia-water  m»y  be 
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sabititatad  fox  ordinaiy  water  with  advan- 
tage,  bttt  not  sodarwater.  Tea  and  coffee  may 
he  taken  in  moderation,  provided  they  do 
not  disagree.  With  reference  to  alcoholic 
drinka,  in  a  considerable  nomber  of  instances 
one  of  the  first  objects  in  the  treatment  of 
the  goaty  diathesis  shoold  be  the  regulation 
of  the  use  of  this  class  of  beverages.  This 
indication  is  obviotis  enough  when  the  con- 
dition is  evidently  due  mainly  to  intemper- 
ance ;  bat  even  when  the  patient  is  temper- 
ate, it  may  be  that  in  his  case  the  cunount 
consumed  needs  to  be  reduced  or  total  absti- 
nence enforced,  especially  if  there  should  be 
a  strong  hereditary  predisposition  to  goat,  or 
if  the  complaint  appears  in  eariy  life.  Some 
^tients  are  ondonbtedly  better  if  they  take 
no  stimulants  whatever;  others,  however, 
ean  take  those  of  a  woper  kind,  and  of  good 

Duality,  in  strict  moderation*  with  advantage, 
t  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that 
malt  Uquors  and  all  stronger  wines  are  in- 
jurious, and  should  be  interdicted.  Those 
which  are  most  suitable  are  sound  light 
claret,  hock,  moselle,  chablis,  or  sauterne. 
A  snull  quantity  of  good  dry  sherry  suits 
some  gouty  patiente  very  well.  A  little 
brandy,  well  dilated,  often  agrees  better  than 
any  other  kind  of  alcoholic  liquor ;  in  other 
cases  whi^y  or  gin  answers  best.  Whatever 
stimulant  ia  selected,  it  should  only  he  taken 
at  meat-times,  and  the  habit  of  drinking  be- 
tween meals  is  slrondr  to  be  deprecated. 
Persona  who  are  distinotfy  gouty  should  avoid 
any  ezoess  on  every  occasion;  and  even  if 
ihey  do  not  absolutely  abstain,  they  may 
find  it  beneficial  to  do  so  firom  time  to  time, 

Xially  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  de- 
_  ment  of  gouty  symptoms, 
(c)  General  hygiene. — Inadequate  exercise 
is  a  hygienic  error  which  has  frequently  to 
be  rectified  in  the  treatment  of  the  goaty 
state,  tjedentary  habits  must  be  combated, 
whether  due  to  occupation  or  indolence;  and 
it  must  be  insisted  upon  that  a  due  amount 
of  outdoor  exercise  is  taken  daily,  but  pro- 
longed exertion,  tending  to  cause  &tigue  and 
exlwustion,  must  be  avoided.  W^kiiog  and 
hor8e.exereise  are  hi^ily  beneficial,  especi- 
ally in  the  ease  of  those  who  live  rather  too 
finely.  Even  csjrii^-exercise  ia  oseful,  so 
that  the  patient  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
f^e^  sir.  For  those  who  cannot  have  much 
regular  exercise,  lawn-tennis,  fencing  or 
single-stick,  golf,  and  the  like  may  bo  ser- 
viceable. As  bearing  upon  the  prevention 
of  an  acute  fit  of  gout,  it  is  an  tmdoubted 
fact  that  some  individuals  who  are  subject 
to  the  disease  seem  to  be  able  to  ward  it  oft 
by  walking,  riding,  or  adopting  some  other 
form  of  prolonged  and  violent  exercise  on 
the  first  intimation  of  a  threatened  attack. 
Gouty  persons  should  retire  to  rest  and  get 
up  early.  They  should  as  much  as  possible  ' 
avoid  excessive  mental  labour,  or  any  great 
stoain  upon  ^e  mental  lenities,  bat  especi- 


ally worry  and  anxiety  of  all  kinds.  Atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  cutaneous  fimotionB, 
the  BurfiKe  of  the  body  being  also  protected 
from  the  injurious  effeeto  of  cold.  Warm 
clothing  should  be  worn,  in  keeping  with  the 
weather,  and  those  who  can  bear  it  should 
wear  flannel  next  the  skin.  With  regard  to 
baths,  many  gouty  persons  are  decidedly  the 
better  for  using  a  cold  or  tepid  bath  every 
morning,  follovred  by  energetic  fiiction;  in 
other  cases  the  employment  of  the  warm 
bath  at  intervals,  or  even  of  the  Turkish  bath, 
answers  best.  A  course  of  treatment  in  a 
hydropathic  establishment  from  time  to  time, 
under  due  medical  superosion,  is  sometimes 
decidedly  benefioiad.  Climate  demands  atten- 
tion, whenever  the  circum stances  of  the 
patient  allow  a  ehoioe  to  be  made.  It  may 
oe  advisable  for  goaty  subjects  to  reside  per- 
manently in  some  warm  and  equable  cliznate, 
or  at  any  rate  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring.  In  this  way  attacks  may  often  be 
warded  off,  and  the  disease  thus  prevented 
from  making  progress.  Those  who  are  obliged 
to  remain  in  this  climate  during  the  incle- 
ment seasons  should  avoid  exposure  to  wet 
and  cold,  as  well  as  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature, and  night  air.  The  bedroom  shonld 
be  warm  and  well>ventilated ;  and  in  cold 
weather  it  is  desirable  to  keep  a  fire  burning 
during  the  night.  Unduly  heated  and  badly 
ventilated  rooms,  as  well  as  crowded  plaoes 
of  public  resort,  must  be  eeohewed. 

Mediemal  treatmeni. — There  ean  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  judicioaB  use  of  cer^ 
tain  medicines  may  assist  materially  in 
warding  off  or  mitigating  the  goaty  eondi- 
-tion,  and  in  preventing  the  occurrence  of 
acute  paroxisms.  Those  which  are  specially 
called  for  m  cases  of  established  chronic 
gout  will  be  presently  considered.  In  the 
meantime,  it  may  he  stated  that  the  digestive 
functions  require  particular  attention,  and 
medicines  which  help  these  functions  are 
often  of  the  greatest  service,  if  they  should 
be  disordered.  A  course  of  ftllfulia  or  acids, 
according  to  the  indications  in  each  case, 
may  prove  most  serviceable,  combined  with 
some  rimple  bitter  infnsion  or  tincture. 
Cwtiun  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  are  also 
valuable  on  account  of  their  power  in  pro- 
moting elimination  of  lithio  acid,  by  forming 
soluble  salts  with  this  acid.  The  careful  ob- 
servations of  Dr.  Haig  have  shown  that  alka- 
lis increase  the  secretion  of  uric  acid,  while 
acids  decidedly  diminish  it.  The  allfitH^ 
which  are  most  useful  are  salts  of  potassium 
and  lithium,  the  urate  of  lithium  being 
the  most  soluble  of  alL  The  bicarbonate  of 
potassium,  carbonate  of  lithium,  or  the 
citrates  are  the  best  salts  to  administer. 
They  should  be  taken  well-diluted,  and  on 
an  empty  stomach.  Magnesia  or  its  car- 
bonate ma^  be  given  with  advantage  if  there 
is  much  acidity,  and  if  the  bowels  are  habitu- 
ally oottstipated.  Saline  aperients  are  oftea 
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of  great  Bervioa,  and  they  may  be  advautage- 
onsly  adminiBtered  in  smaU  doses,  freely 
dilated,  and  regotarly  repeated,  wiien  they 
also  act  on  the  kidneys.  In  many  cases  other 
aperients  may  be  employed  at  intervals  with 
adTantage,  bnt  strong  pai^tives  must  be 
need,  with  particular  caation.  An  occasional 
dose  of  blue-pill  or  calomel  may  be  decidedly 
beneficial.  The  adminiBtration  of  other  cho- 
lago^es  frcm  time  io  time  mi^  also  be  of 
aemee. 

(0)  Jf-HwraZ  waten  and  &a<ftf.— Certcun 
mineral  waters  are  of  great  value  in  the 
treatment  of  the  gouty  uathesis,  when  em- 
pitted  under  proper  medical  supervision, 
and  they  offer  the  advantage  that  patients 
will  often  use  them,  when  they  will  not 
undergo  a  coui^  of  regular  medicinal  treat- 
ment; while  the  water  thus  taken  intemaUy 
is  itself  of  service.  Space  will  not  permit  a 
long  discussion  of  this  subject  here,  and  it 
miut  suffice  to  mention  that  in  different  cases 
the  kind  of  mineral  water  employed  most 
be  varied  according  to  the  object  desired  to 
be  accomplished,  and  according  to  the  indi- 
cations presented  by  the  patient,  for  what 
suits  one  may  be  highly  injurious  to  another. 
These  waters  are  em^oyed  both  internally 
and  in  the  form  of  baths.  Those  chiefly 
used  in  gouty  conditione  are  the  waters  of 
Sath,  Buxton,  Cheltenham,  Clifton,  Harro- 
gate, Leamington,  Malvern,  and  Woodhall 
in  this  eounti^ ;  Strathpeffer  and  Moffat  in 
Scotland;  Llandrindod  in  Wales;  Lisdoon- 
vama  and  Lucan  in  Ireland;  and  Carls< 
bad,  Marienbad,  Vichy,  Wiesbaden,  Baden* 
Saden,  Ems,  Boyat,  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  Aix-Ies- 
Bains,  Evtan-les-Bains,  Contrexeville,  Daz, 
lift  Bourboule,  Lnchon,  Friedrichshall.  Hun- 
J&nos,  Pullna,  Schlangenbad,  Teplitz, 
tz,  Homburg,  Kissingen,  Bublnat,  Wild- 
bad,  Bagatz,  Gastein,  Elster,  Tarasp,  Apol* 
linajria,  and  other  oontinental  waters.  Some 
of  these  may  be  taken  regularly  or  at  inter- 
vals, for  the  piirposes  which  they  respectively 
fulfil;  <a,  if  eircumstanees  permit,  a  syste- 
matio  course  of  treatment  from  time  to  Jime, 
at  eertun  of  the  places  mentioned,  may  be 
reeommended.   Bee  Mineral  Watbbs. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  preven- 
tive treatment  of  gout,  it  needs  io  be  insisted 
upon  that  those  who  are  particularly  Uable 
to  this  disease,  whether  fi^^  hereditary  pre- 
disposition, occupation,  or  any  other  cause, 
should  pay  special  attention  to  preventive 
xnesBores ;  and  also  that  those  in  whom  the 
disease  has  alreadjr  manifested  itself  must 
take  every  precaunon  to  avoid  the  known 
causes  of  aeute  attacks,  for  each  attaok  tends 
to  make  matters  worse. 

2.  Treatment  of  Acute  Gout.— When 
a  fit  of  acute  articular  gout  sets  in,  it  is  on 
no  account  to  be  permitted  to  run  its  course 
mimodified  by  treatment,  else  serious  mis- 
chief is  liable  to  arise.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  requisite  to  refrain  from  adopting  too  active 


measures.  Our  objects  should  be  to  shorten 
the  attack;  to  restore  the  affected  parts  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  their  normal  condition ; 
and  to  reheve  symptoms.  In  the  first  place, 
parttcular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
diet.  The  aim  should  be  to  make  this  as 
low  as  is  compatible  with  the  condition  of 
the  patient,  especiaUy  if  the  fit  is  of  a  very 
acute  and  sthemic  tjpe.  In  young  and  strong 
patients  the  diet  should  si  first  cmsist  in 
milkf  &rinaoeoua  artides,  and  alnmdanee 
of  water,  barley-water,  or  toast-and-water. 
Those  who  are  advanced  in  years,  weak,  or 
broken-down  in  health,  or  who  have  long 
suffered  from  ^ut,  require  a  more  nutritious 
diet,  bnt  it  should  be  easily  digestible,  con- 
sisting of  beef-tea  and  good  soups,  milk,  eggs 
beaten  up,  and  such  articles,  the  quantities 
being  regulated  by  the  requirements  of  each 
case.  As  the  symptoms  subside,  the  food 
should  be  gradually  improved,  white  fish, 
fowl,  and  meat  being  allowed  in  succession, 
but  in  sbict  moderation ;  and  due  care  must 
be  exercised  subsequently.  If  possible,  all 
kinds  of  alcohoUo  stmaulants  should  be  inter- 
dicted, but  it  may  not  be  judicious  io  cut 
them  off  entirely  in  some  eases,  either  on 
account  of  the  previous  habits  or  present 
condition  of  the  patient,  and  then  it  is  best  to 
give  a  definite  quantity  of  brandy  or  whisky, 
well  diluted,  with  the  food.  For  those  who 
cannot  take  spirits,  a  little  good  hock  or 
sauteme  answers  well. 

As  regards  medicinal  agents,  colchicnm 
has  long  held  the  most  prominent  place  in 
the  treatment  of  acute  gout,  and  is  commonly 
regarded  as  a  specific.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  influence  of  this  drug  in 
relieving  the  symptoms  and  shortening  the 
paroxysm  of  gout,  although  it  is  by  no  means 
settled  how  it  acts.  Its  effects  must  be 
watched,  however,  for  it  does  not  agree  in 
every  case.  It  has  been  alleged  that  col- 
ehieum  renders  the  patient  more  liable  to 
subsequent  attacks  of  gout,  but  for  this 
notion  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  real 
foundation.  The  tincture  or  wine  of  eol- 
chicum  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ten  to 
twenty  or  even  twenty-five  minims  every 
four  or  six  hours,  and  either  of  these  pre- 
parations may  be  combined  wi&  the  citrate 
or  bicarbonate  of  potassium  or  with  a  salt 
of  lithium. 

Salicylates,  especislly  salicylate  of  sodium, 
have  been  much  recommended  in  the  treat- 
ment of  acute  gout,  and  Dr.  Haig  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  them,  having  found  that  they  ma- 
terially increase  the  dischai^  of  lithie  aoid. 
They  certainly  have  |ffoved  useftal  in  some 
oases  in  the  writer's  experience.  Another 
class  of  drugs  employed  are  autipyrine,  anti- 
febrin,  and  allied  agents.  A  remedy  named 
piperazin  has  been  introduced  for  the  treat- 
ment of  gout,  which  is  said  to  be  the  most 
powerful  solvent  of  uric  acid  known,  but  the 
writer  has  no  experience  of  its  practical  use. 
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It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  bowels  aoting 
freely  by  means  of  suitable  aperients,  and 
saline  purgatives  are  of  considerable  value 
for  this  purpose.  Other  aperients,  such  as 
compound  rhubarb  pill,  colocynth,  podo- 
phyllin,  cMomel  or  blue  pill,  may  be  em- 
ployed in  appropriate  cases.  Diluents  may 
be  given  freely,  in  order  to  promote  the 
action  of  the  kidneys ;  and  if  the  cutaneous 
fonetionB  appear  to  be  defective,  soma  mild 
diaph<»retio  may  be  administered,  or  it  may 
even  be  desiraUe  to  employ  the  hot-air  or 
vapour  bath.  Medieines  jnay  be  needed  for 
the  relief  of  sympt<aii8,  Mpecially  pain  and 
sleei^essnesfl,  for  vhioh  Dover's  powdor  or 
other  preparations  of  opium,  belladonna, 
chbral  hydrate,  sulphonal,  or  bromides  may 
be  indicated,  but  they  must  be  used  wim 
discretion.  In  very  severe  cases  hypodermic 
injection  of  morphine  is  of  much  service. 

Venesection  ought  never  to  be  practised  in 
the  treatment  of  acute  articular  gout;  for 
although  inmiediate  improvement  may  per- 
haps be  thus  produced,  the  ultimate  results 
are  highly  unsatis&fifaoy.  Ev«n  the  local 
removal  of  blood,  b^  means  of  leeches  apphed 
near  aa  affected  jomt,  is  dangerous,  and  had 
better  be  avoided,  on  account  of  the  per* 
manent  local  mischief  which  such  a  measure 
is  liable  to  induce. 

Local  Preatmrnt. — The  affected  parts  in 
acute  gout  should  be  kept  entirely  at  rest, 
and  p&ced  in  a  comfortable  position,  sup- 
ported by  pillows,  and  either  horizontal  or 
elevated,  according  to  the  feelings  of  the 
patient.  In  ordinary  cases  it  is  ST^cient  to 
wrap  up  the  jointo  in  flimnel,  or  to  surround 
them  with  cotton-wool  completely  covered 
with  otl-eilk  or  gutta-percha  sheeting,  accord- 
ing to  Garrod's  method,  by  which  means  a 
kind  of  local  vapour-bath  is  kept  up.  If  the 
pain  is  considerable,  other  local  applications 
might  ba  used,  of  which  the  most  efficient 
are  warm  fomentations,  to  which  tincture  of 
opium  or  belladonna  may  be  added,  poppy 
fomentatioiu,lead  and  opium  lotion,  locahaed 
steaming,  bdladonna  hniment,  tincture  of 
aconite,  oleate  of  morphine,  or  a  solution 
containing  morphine  and  atropine.  Some 
practitioners  prefer  evaporating  lotions  con- 
taining alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform ;  others 
warm  water  compresses.  A  blister  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  gouty  joint  may  be  of 
service,  if  the  attack  be  asthenic,  and  also 
if  eSusion  or  much  stifiuess  persist.  During 
recovery,  benefit  may  be  derived  firom  care- 
ful friotion  with  some  stimulating  liniment, 
apidioation  of  iodine,  shampoomg,  gentle 
pasave  movements,  douching  with  salt  and 
water,  or  tiia  application  of  a  light  bandage 
or  elaatb  support,  should  there  be  a  ten- 
dency to  permanent  thickening  and  stif&iess, 
or  to  oedema  and  enlargement  of  the  veins. 

The  acute  forms  of  irregular  gout  must  be 
treated  according  to  their  nature,  and  here 
it  must  suffice  to  offier  »  fow  general  remarks 


on  the  subject.  If  serlons  internal  symptoms 
arise,  which  are  distinctly  of  a  gonty  nature, 
and  especially  if  they  occur  as  retrocedent 
phenomena,  it  is  imp<Hrtant  to  try  to  excite 
inflammation  in  the  joints,  by  means  of  local 
heat,  friction,  and  ranapisms.  Colchienm 
may  be  of  service  in  the  non-artionlsf,  as 
WW  as  in  the  articular  form  of  gout.  In 
painfol  affections  opium  or  other  anodynes 
are  called  for;  and  frequently  the  admmis- 
tration  of  aleoholio  and  other  stimulants 
is  indicated,  with  antiqtasmodics,  such  as 
ammonia,  ethors,  camphor,  musk,  or  bella* 
donna,  especially  when  the  sUmiBch  or  heart 
is  affected.  In  conditions  attended  with 
signs  of  much  depression  or  collapse,  external 
heat  may  be  apfdied  over  the  body,  or 
sinapisms  to  the  hmbs  and  over  the  cardiac 
region.  In  the  treatment  of  inflammatory 
diseases  associated  with  gout  much  care  is 
required,  especially  in  rescorting  to  depletory 
measures.  The  existence  of  the  diathesis 
must  always  be  Ixmie  in  mind. 

8.  Treatment  of  Ohronio  Oout. — 
When  gout  becomes  an  estahlished  ohrmiie 
disease,  the  same  general  roles  of  treatment 
are  to  be  observed  as  in  the  ^xerentioa  or 
attempted  cure  of  the  complaint,  but.  they 
often  need  modification  in  particular  eases, 
according  to  the  conditions  firesent.  Similar 
medicinal  remedies  are  also  mdicated,  lithium 
salts  being  particularly  valuable,  and  they 
may  even  aid  in  removing  goaty  deposits ; 
.  but  others  may  be  added  to  the  list,  which 
are  suitable  in  different  cases.  Colohicum  is 
often  of  much  service,  taken  habitually  or  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  form  of  one  of  the  extracts 
at  night,  or  a  few  minims  of  tincture  or  wine 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  combined  with 
other  medicines.  Among  the  many  ther»- 
peatie  a^[ents  recommmded  in  the  treatment 
of  chrome  gout  under  diSitveat  eirenmstsaoes 
may  be  mentioned  benzoic  acid  or  benzoate 
of  ammonium,  phosphate  of  ammonium  or 
of  sodium,  iodide  of  potassium,  bromide  <A 
potassium,  carbonate  of  alnmininm,  lime- 
juice,  resin  of  guaiacum,  ammoniaeum,  and 
tonics,  especially  quinine,  tincture  or  infosion 
of  cinchona,  or  mild  ferruginous  preparations. 
Undoubtedly  most  of  these  are  of  use  in 
appropriate  cases  of  chronic  gout,  to  serve 
their  special  purposes,  but  they  must  be  used 
judiciously,  especially  iron.  Symptoms  con- 
nected with  various  organs  frequently  call 
for  attention  in  this  disease,  and  they  must 
be  treated  by  appropriate  remedies.  It  may 
be  remarked  tlut,  should  diaxrhoBa  set  in  in 
gouty  oases,  it  must  not  be  hastily  arrested, 
as  tms  may  be  a  mode  of  relief  to  tiie  sye- 
tem.  Viiui  regard  to  the  local  conditions  in 
chronic  gout,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  prolonged 
use  of  some  of  the  mineral  waters  previously 
mentioned,  both  internally  and  in  the  form 
of  baths,  such  as  those  of  Aix-la-Chapdle, 
Aix-Ies-Bains,  and  Baden-Baden,  may  sne- 
eeed  in  removing  to  some  extent  deponts  of 
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uates,  and  in  diminishing  stiffiieu  and 
thickening  of  joints.  For  these  purposes 
local  measores  may  also  be  of  service  in  some 
instances,  provided  the  morbid  changes  are 
not  too  far  advanced,  nunely,  occasional 
blistering  or  application  of  iodiine ;  the  pro* 
longed  tiM  of  wet  bandages;  fricticm  with 
linunentB;  ahampooing  and  paasiTe  move* 
ments  ;  or  syatematio  compression  by  means 
of  some  non-irritating  plaster.  Solations  of 
alkalis  or  alkaline  cartmnates,  and  eBpecially 
of  carbonate  of  lithium,  have  been  kept  ap- 
plied to  gonty  joints  and  other  parts  for  a 
long  time,  under  the  belief  that  deposits  of 
urates  may  be  thos  dissolved.  In  the  writer's 
experience  no  such  effect  has  ever  been  thus 
prodnced,  althoogh  the  constant  application 
of  warm  moisture  m^y  be  nsefdl.  Supeitfioial 
uratic  deposits  sbonld  not  be  interfered  with 
unless  they  become  troublesome,  when  it 
may  be  desirable  to  puncture  the  skin,  and 
let  the  contents  out.  The  projniety  of  re- 
moving lar^  masses  by  operadon  may  come 
iq>  tar  oonsidention,  but  this  should  only  be 
attempted  if  there  is  every  probability  that 
they  can  be  entirely  removed  without  any 
serious  difficulty,  and  if  the  patient  is  in  a 
fit  state  for  the  operation.  When  abscesses 
or  ulcers  form,  they  come  under  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sui^eon ;  but  it  may  be  observed 
that  simple  dressings  usually  answer  best  in 
these  cases,  and  they  may  sometimes  be 
advantageously  dressed  with  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  potassium  or  lithium.  It  must 
not  be  attempted  to  heal  them  up  too  rapidly, 
as  the  discharge  may  be  a  relief  to  the 
system,  and  it  may  even  be  necessary  to 
enlai^  the  opening  of  a  goaty  abscess. 
Under  any  teeatment  U  is  by  no  meaiu  an 
mattw  to  indnee  lerions  of  this  kind  to 
in  cases  of  ehronie  «mt. 
The  treabnent  of  the  varions  chronic 
cn^anic  diseases  which  are  liable  to  arise  in 
the  coarse  of  gout  must  always  be  kept  in 
mind,  but  the  reader  is  refnred  to  oUier 
ap^priate  articles  for  a  oonaidemtion  of 
this  part  of  the  subject. 

I^DEBICK  T.  BOBBBTS. 

OKA  HAM'S    TOWN,    in  Cape 

Colony.— iSw  Anuoi,  South. 

GRUID  ICAIi  (Fr.)— A  term  applied 
to  epilep^  when  it  aasnmea  the  form  of  a 
nvare  conTolaive  attack.  See  Bvnxpgf. 

OBAlTDXiAB  KIDjnSY*-~^  morbid 
condition  of  the  kidney,  in  which  Uiis  organ 
is  the  seat  of  fibroid  change,  and  as  a  result 
becunes  oontraeted,  hard,  and  granular.  See 
Bbioht'b  IHbjubb. 

OBAirniiAB  IJ.VJfiU.--A  synonym 
for  cirrhoaiB  of  the  liver,  in  which  the  oigan 
presents  a  granular  appearance,  on  its  but- 
Jaco  and  on  section.  See  Litbb,  Cirrhosis  of. 


0BAirTTLA.TI02!r  (granulum,  a  little 
grain). — In  medical  pathology,  granulation  is 
synonymous  with  tubercle  in  its  isolated 
form,  the  individual  tubercles  being  called 
'grey'  or  'yellow*  granoUtions,  aocmding 
to  Uieir  SAipaaranoe  (eee  Tubkbclm).  In 
surgical  pauuilogy,  the  term '  gnumlatioas'  is 
applied  to  smallvasealar  prominences,  con- 
sisting of  nnbiyonie  tissue,  growing  on  the 
surfiEute  of  wounds  or  uloers,  and  by  which 
the  healing  prooess  is  carried  on — ^whence 
the  exptessioa  'healing  by  granulation.' 
When  granulationa  assume  the  appearance 
of  an  exuberant  growth  they  constitute  what 
is  called  'proud  flesh.'  See  Cicatkisatiok; 
and  TJuxR  snd  Ulceratiok. 

GBAVEL.— Defiwition.— The  deposit 
in  and  escape  from  the  urinary  passages  of 
gritty  partiass  with  the  urine. 

JBnoumT. — The  same  causes  which  pro- 
duce dyspepsia  are  frequently  productive  of 
lithie-Mid  gravel,  such  as  indolent  habits, 
excess  of  food  and  drink— especially  of  mtro- 
genons  and  saccharine  utides,  and  tiie  too 
free  indulgence  in  the  use  of  fermented 
litjuors.  Endemic  causes  connected  with 
chmate  and  the  nature  of  the  drinking-water, 
hereditary  predisposition,  and  many  diAi 
or  serious  organic  diseases,  may  explain  the 
appearance  of  gravel  in  those,  and  especially 
in  women,  who  commit  no  dietetic  excess,  or 
who  are  total  abstainers.  See  Oxalic-Acid 
Diathesis  ;  Phosphatic  Diathesis  ;  and  Uric- 
Acid  Diathesis. 

Vabieties. — Qravel  may  be  composed  of 
(1)  lithio  acid  and  its  compounds ;  (2)  oxalate 
of  lime ;  (8)  phosphate  of  lime  >  or  (4)  the 
triple  phos^ate.  By  fax  the  most  eommon 
form  of  gravel,  and  that  which  alone  need  now 
be  considered,  is  lithio  acid.  This,  owing 
chiefly  to  its  great  insolubility,  is  freqnentljy 
deposited  in  the  kidney  and  oladder,  and  is 
seen  in  the  newly  passed  mine  in  the  form 
of  the  well-known  reddish-brown  crystals, 
oHen  described  as  resembling  cayenne-peppw 
grains.  The  supernatant  urine  is  generuly 
clear,  rather  dark  in  colour,  and  of  a  dis- 
tinctly acid  reaction. 

Stmptoms. — The  passage  of  uric-acid  crys- 
tals or  gravel  frequently  causes  no  subjective 
symptome,  and  is  conaistent  with  perfect 
health.  Sometimes,  however,  it  gives  rise 
to,  or  is  accompanied  ly,  both  general  uid 
local  distarfcanee  of  fonction.  The  general 
symptoms  are  those  of  dyspepsia— Jiaime^, 
natmenee  uid  heartburn  oJier  mods,  eructa- 
tions, headache,  muscular  cramp,  depression 
of  spirits,  and  a  sense  of  malaise.  Locally, 
there  is  dull  aching  in  the  lumbar  region, 
not  increased  by  movement ;  frequent  mic- 
turition ;  a  sense  of  heat  and  irritation  at  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  and  along  the  urethra, 
especially  during  and  after  voiding  water; 
and  sometimes  the  appearance  of  a  iaint  cloud 
of  mucus  or  a  slight  tinge  of  blood  in  the  urine. 
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Tbeatveht. — From  vhat  has  been  said,  it 
follows  that  the  most  important  points  in  the 
treatment  of  gravel  are  strict  limitation  as  to 
the  quantity  of  food;  the  avoidance  of  highly 
seasoned,  very  rich,  or  sweet  dishes ;  the  pre- 
ference for  vegetable  rather  than  for  animal 
food ;  abondant  ezereisB  in  eonntry  air ;  and 
abstmition  from  car  the  very  sparmg  use  of 
aloofaolic  liquors.  Medieinufy  there  may  be 
given  dinrefciea  to  inOTease  the  quantity  of  the 
mine,  and  fiscilitate  the  escape  of  gravel ; 
pure  waler,  allulis,  and  alkaline  waters  freely 
diluted,  to  act  as  aolventa  ai  uric  aoid;  and 
saline  aperients  and  saline  waters,  to  promote 
digestion,  and  assist  in  ensnring  the  free 
aotitm  ot  the  liver  and  alinuntary  canal. 

W.  Caimie. 

G&ATXS'S  DISEASE.— A  synonym 
f<»  exophthalmie  goitre,  to  which  the  late 
Dr.  Qraves,  of  DubUn,  called  q>ecial  attention. 

See  EXOPHTEALMIC  QOITBE. 

aBEElfl'.BICENESS.— Apopolar  syno- 
nym for  chlorosis,  applied  on  account  of  the 
greenish  colour  of  the  skin  sometimes  present 
u  that  disease.  Sea  Celobosu. 

OBIIPFE  (Fr.)— A  French  synonym  for 
influenza.  See  Influenza. 

G-BOWTH,  Disorders  ot—See  Atbo- 
PHY ;  Htfsbtbopet  ;  and  Maij'obiiatiohs. 

aBTJTITU.— Stnok.  :  MiUum,  a  millet 
seed. 

This  name  is  applied  to  small  globular 
peor^-wfaite  bodies  seen  under  the  outide  of 
the  &ce,  especially  near  the  eyelids.  Thej 
are  about  this  rise  of  a  pin's  head*  and  oon- 
sist  of  distended  sebaceous  glands,  the  duefc 
of  which  has  been  ooduded.  They  should 
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be  distinguished  from  comedones,  whieh  are 
formed  in  over-distended  follicles.  When 
pricked  with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  and  pressed 
with  a  l&rge  watch-key,  a  small,  perfectly 
globular  cast  of  the  sebaceous  ^and  is 
squeezed  out,  which  is  quite  unlike  the  long 
cylinder  of  the  ocnnedo.  See  Cohedones. 

BOBEBT  LzVEXMO. 

QULN  KA-WOBU.  — iSm  Extozoa. 

GUKBOIXb— 5m  Mouth,  Diseases  ot 

OtTMUA  (Lat.,  gum). — A  growth  oeonr> 
ring  in  syphilis,  so  named  on  account  of  its 
supposed  snperfioisl  resemblance  to  gum. 
See  Syphilis. 

aUKS,  Diaaases  of^See  Mouth,  Dis> 
eases  of* 

OUBOIiIB'a.— A  physical  sign  heard 
on  ansenltatitni  of  the  chest  or  abdomen  in 
certain  conditions,  due  to  the  movement  of 
gas  and  fluid  within  a  cavity,  wbethw  nor* 
mal  or  abnonnaL  A  gurgling  sensation  majy 
also  be  folt  at  times  in  the  iutostinee,  as  orer 
the  o«oum  in  typhoid  fever.  See  Fhtsicu. 
Examination. 

OUTTA  BOBEA  {gutta,  a  drop; 
roeea,  rosy). — A  synonym  for  acne  rosacea. 
See  AoNB  rosacea. 

GTHirABTIOB  (yv/vor,  nalied}.— 

EXEBCISE. 

GYlViBCOLOaY  {yvn/,  a  woman ;  and 
\6yott  a  word)^Thistenn  in  its  literal  aenae 
means  a  doctrine  or  discourse  eonowning 
womUL  In  modem  medical  language  it  com- 
prehends the  study  of  the  diseaaes  peraliar  to 
women.  See  Woken,  Diseases  o£ 
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HABIT  OF  BODY.— This  expression 
signifies  the  sum  of  the  physical  qualities  of 
an  individual,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  syno- 
nymous with  coTutitution,  Vfe  speak  of  a 
full  habit,  a  eptire  habit,  and  an  apoplectic 
habit. 

HABITS. — See  Disease,  Causes  of ;  and 
Febsonal  Health. 

EJEUACYTOMETEB  (alfta,  blood; 
KVTost  A  cell;  and  firrpov,  a  measure). — ^An 
instrument  by  the  aid  of  which  the  number 
of  corpuscles  in  a  given  volume  of  blood  can 
be  ascertained. 

Debcbiftion. — All  methods  employed  for 
this  object  consist  in  mftbing  a  definite  dilu* 


tion  of  a  certain  quantity  of  blood,  and 
counting  the  number  of  blood-corpnscles  in 
a  certain  volume  of  this  dilution.  Vierordt, 
who  orifi^Dated  the  method,  drew  uniform 
lines  of  diluted  Mood  upon  a  sUde,  and,  after 
it  was  dry,  counted  the  ooxpuseles  in  a  cer- 
tain length  of  line.  Cramer  substituted  for 
these  lines  what  may  be  termed  a  oajHllaiy 
cell ;  and  Fotain  and  Malassez  employed  a 
capillary  tube,  and  a  microscope  provided 
with  an  eyepiece  ruled  in  squares.  Hayem 
substituted  for  the  tube  a  cell,  the  depth  of 
which  gave  one  dimension  of  the  volume  of 
dilution,  while  the  lines  upon  the  eyepiece 
furnished  the  others.  The  writer's  instru- 
ment is  an  adaptation  of  Hayem's,  with  cer- 
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tain  modifieationB :  the  dilating  apparatns 
is  similar,  hot  of  different  capacity,  and  the 
lateral  dimensions  of  the  volume  of  dilation 
examined  are  obtained,  not  by  a  microscope- 
eyepiece,  bat  by  lines  engraved  upon  the  s^ass 
slide  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  on  which  the 
corpascles  gaickly  &U.  The  instroment  can 
thus  be  used  with  any  microscope,  an  im- 
portant convenience  in  practical  ase.  The 
alteration  in  the  capacity  of  the  dilating 
measnres  foeilitatea  the  connting,  and  pro- 
vides a  maoh  simpler  mode  of  statement  of 
tiie  resnlt.  The  apparatus,  which  is  made  by 
Havksley,  consists  of  (1)  a  pipette,  graduated 
to  096  onbic  millimeters,  for  measaring  the 
dilotinf^  Bohition  ;  (2)  a  capillary  tube  &a 
measonng  the  blood*  containing  five  onbio 
mm. ;  (8)  a  small  glass  jar  and  stirrer  for 
m^ing  the  dilation ;  and  (4)  the  call  for 
counting,  *2  mm.  deep,  and  ruled  at  the 
bottom  in  bqnares,  each  *1  mm.  in  length 
Mid  breadth.  The  slide  bearing  the  cell  is 
fixed  on  a  small  metal  plate,  to  which  two 
springs  are  attached  ;  these  keep  the  cover* 
glass  in  position,  and  secure  nniiormity  in  its 
pressure  on  the  cell,  and  therefcne  in  the 
depth  of  the  contained  liquid. 

Varions  solutions  have  been  employed  for 
making  the  dilution.  That  which  the  writer 
has  found  to  answer  best,  as  differentiating 
most  clearly  Uie  red  and  white  eorpnseles, 
consists  of  Bali^iate  of  sodium,  104  grains  ; 
•eette  acid,  1  draehm;  distilled  water,  6 
mmces. 

In  using  the  htemaeytometer,  a  drop  of 
the  dilation  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
cell;  the  cover-glaBs  and  springs  are  applied ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  corpuscles  have 
sot^  to  the  bottMn  ot  the  cell,  and  are  seen 
lying  within  the  squares.  The  dilution  of 
6  cjnm.  of  blood  in  tf9fi  cmm.  of  solution,  is 
1  in  200 ;  each  square  contains  the  corpuscles 
from  a  volume  of  dilation  -2  mm.  in  one,  and 
'1  mm.  in  each  of  the  other  dimensions — 
that  is,  2  cubic  '1  mm.,  or  the  *0C2  part  of  a 
cubic  mm.  But  the  dilation  being  1  in  200 
this  volume  of  dilation  contains  jnst  *00001 
cm.  of  blood.  The  number  of  corpuscles  in 
a  square,  multiplied  by  100,000,  is  thus  the 
nnmber  in  a  eobic  miUimeter  of  blood — the 
conunon  mode  of  statement.  In  order  to 
limit  errw,  the  nnmber  of  oorpusclos  in  ten 
squares  should  be  eonnted,  and  this  number 
mnltiidied  10,000  is  the  number  per  cubic 
nullimeter.  The  average  nnmber  m  health 
is  about  6,000,000.  Blood  of  normal  rich- 
ness thus  contains  about  00  corpuscles  per 
hfemacytometer  square.  Therefore,  the  num- 
ber in  two  squares  of  the  instrument  will 
always  represent  the  proportion  of  the  cor- 
puscular nohness  compared  with  that  of  nor- 
mal blood  (=3  100) — that  is,  the  percentage 
proportion  to  normal.  It  is,  therefore,  con- 
venient to  take  the  volume  of  blood  rejjre- 
sented  by  the  two  squares  (-00002  cabio  milU* 
meter)  as  the  standard  volmne,  or  *luemio 


nnit.'  For  iustanoe,  it  is  finmd  that  the  blood 
diluted  presents  in  ten  sqaares  876  corpuscles 
or  70  in  two  squares  (*  hiemio  unit ') — that  is, 
75  per  cent,  compared  with  the  normal.  To 
learn  the  number  per  cubic  millimeter  we  have 
only  to  multiply  875  by  10,000-8,760,000. 

In  counting  the  white  coipaecles,  if  they 
are  not  in  considerable  excess,  it  is  most  con- 
venient first  to  ascertain  the  number  of  red 
corpascles  per  S(^uare,  and  note  how  many 
squares  are  contamed  in  a  field  of  the  micro- 
scope. If,  then,  the  focus  is  raised,  so  that 
the  corpuscles  become  indistinct,  the  white 
ones,  from  tiieir  hi^er  refracting  power,  will 
appear  like  bright  points,  and  the  nnmber  in 
a  series  of  fields  ean  easily  be  eoonted.  For 
examine,  the  nnmber  of  red  eorpuseles  per 
sqnare  has  been  finmd  to  be  40,  and  the  field 
contains  15  sqaares,  that  is,  000  corpuscles  per 
field.  Ten  fields  contain  16  white  corpuscles ; 
the  proportion  of  white  to  red  will,  therefore, 

be  1  to  OOP/ 10-1  to  400. 
la 

With  this  apparatus  we  may  readily  ascer- 
tain, within  a  small  limit  of  unavoidable 
error,  the  corpuscular  richness  of  the  blood, 
an  important  element  in  many  morbid  states, 
such  as  ansBinia ;  and  we  can  thus  ascertain 
the  indications  for,  and  observe  the  effect 
of,  therapeutic  agents.  It  is,  however,  very 
desirable  in  these  cases  to  ascertain  also  the 
richness  of  the  corpuscles  in  heemoglobin  {tee 
HfiMooLOBiMOifETEB).  Both  elements  btong 
ascertained  and  stated  la  the  same  terms 
^Mnwitage),  the  qnality  of  eaoh  eorpusele 
may  be  expressed  m  the  form  of  a  firaetion. 
If  the  blood  oontsms  60  per  cent,  of  e<ar- 
pascles  and  40  of  lusmoglobin,  the  aven^ 
'  value '  of  each  cotpnsde  - 18  or  }  the  nor- 
mal. 

The  hemacytometer  may  also  be  employed 
for  aeoertaining  the  globular  richness  of  milk 
w  other  liquids. 

W.  K.  GOWEBS. 

HiBHATEHXSIS  (alua,  blood;  and 
I  Tomit). — Symoh.  :  Fr.  H^matimiae ; 
Qer.  BUUbreeken. 

DEFZHmov.— Vomiting  of  blood,  depen- 
dent on  a  varied  of  morbid  e<mditi<m8. 

JEtioloot  akd  Patholoot. — Hnmoirhage 
into  the  stomach  may  arise :  1.  From  the 
laying  open  of  an  artery.  2.  From  venous 
or  capillary  congestion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 8.  From  causes  affecting  the  blood 
itself,  so  that  it  tends  to  transude  through 
the  vessels  under  pressure  of  the  ciroolation. 

1.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  biemate- 
mesis  is  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  It  occurs, 
according  to  the  late  Dr.  Brinton,  in  about 
one-third  of  all  the  cases  of  gastric  nicer  that 
come  under  treatment.  The  bleeding  usually 
takes  place  shortly  after  a  meal,  and  the 
quantity  rqected  varies  greatly.  In  some 
eases,  it  is  so  small  that  it  may  require  eare- 
fbl  examinati(m  to  disoover  it;  whilst  in 
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others  enormona  quantities  are  vomited,  and 
often  also  passed  through  the  bowels.  The 
splenic  artery  is  the  source  whence  the  bleed- 
ing most  frequently  proceeds,  but  it  may  arise 
from  the  coronary,  the  superior  pyloric,  or, 
more  rarely,  from  the  blood'vessels  of  some 
of  the  neighbouring  tm-gans,  such  as  the  pan- 
creas, liver,  or  spleen,  to  which  the  stomach 
has  become  attached,  and  which  may  form 
the  bue  of  the  ulcer.  Althoujj^h  it  is  most 
1^  to  occur  in  ohronio  oasest  instanees  have 
been  recorded  in  which  a  laxge  verael  had 
been  laid  open  by  an  ulc«r  so  small  as  to 
require  oarefdl  search  for  its  detection.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  extensive  bleed- 
ings may  take  pla^e  without  any  vomiting, 
and  the  source  of  the  fatal  illness  be  over- 
looked. Such  cases  are  not  of  infrequent 
occurrence,  and  warn  the  practitioner  that 
he  should  be  on  the  alert  whenever  signs  of 
hemorrhage  present  themselves,  and  that  he 
should  not  rely  too  much  on  the  absence  of 
pain  and  vomiting.  In  cancer  of  the  stomach 
profose  hsmorrhage  is  less  common  than  in 
simple  nicer ;  the  larger  vessels  being  prob- 
ably compressed  by  the  uew-growtibt  which 
ordmarily  commences  in  the  BubmuoooB 
tiasoe  immediately  above  them.  Bat  a  eon. 
■taut  oozing  of  blood  is,  on  the  contrary, 
more  common  than  in  simple  olceration. 
This  blood,  acted  on  by  the  gastric  juice, 
constitutes  the  *  coffee-ground  *  vomiting  of 
(he  older  authors.  Its  ooourrenoe  used  to 
be  looked  upon  as  pathognomonic  of  malig- 
nant disease,  but  it  is  now  known  that  its 
pres^oe  only  shows  that  the  bleeding  has 
taken  place  slowly  and  in  small  quantities 
at  a  time.  Occasionally  profuse  haemorrhage 
takes  place  from  the  ru|)ture  of  an  aneurysm 
into  the  stomach ;  and  in  a  case  which  came 
under  the  writer's  notice  at  the  London 
Hospital,  fatal  vomiting  of  blood  resulted 
from  the  perforation  of  the  aorta  by  a  fish- 
bone that  had  become  impacted  in  the  <bso- 
pfaagoa. 

2.  CongesUon  of  the  portal  system  is  a 
very  frequent  causa  of  hsematemesis.  The 
most  marked  and  fatal  cases  of  this  kind 
occur  along  with  pinging  of  the  vena  ports 
or  its  large  branches  with  blood-clots  at  can- 
cerous matter.  Such  eases  are  very  rare, 
and  vomiting  of  blood,  from  venous  conges- 
tion, ordinarily  resolts  from  cirrhosis,  chronic 
congestion,  and  other  diseases  of  the  Uver,  in 
which  the  portal  circulation  is  obstructed, 
and  in  which  reUef  is  obtained  by  com- 
munication with  varicose  cBsophageal  veins.* 
More  rarely  the  like  occurrence  is  obBeT\-ed 
in  persons  suffering  from  diseased  heart, 
especially  where  there  is  narrowing  of  the 
mitral  orifice.  In  sueh  eases,  there  is  gene- 
rally a  co-existence  of  chronio  catarrhal 
gastritis,  and  in  all  probability  the  Ueeding 
takes  place  fitom  the  hiemorrhagie  erosions 
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BO  common  in  that  condition.  In  one  form 
of  this  disease  enormous  quantities  of  mncns 
are  discharged.  Sometimes  there  is  con- 
siderable bleeding  in  these  cas^  but  they 
are  distinguishable  from  ulcer  by  the  absence 
of  pain;  by  the  vomiting  being  only  oc- 
casional ;  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  blood- 
stained vomit  generally  follows  a  profuse 
evacuation  of  ooJkntrless  mnons,  and  ia  always 
of  a  dark  cdonr.  In  finnaleB  thos  afieeted 
the  oatamenial  discharge  is  gmanHy  jhto- 
fose ;  and  the  attacks  (rf  vomiting  oo  not 
necessarily  coincide  with  the  menstrual 
periods.  It  has  always  been  held  thai 
hEematemesis  may  replace  the  menstrual 
discluuge.  Without  denying  this,  the  writer 
has  never  met  with  a  well-marked  case  ot 
the  kind.  Hiematemesis  due  to  acute  con- 
gestion is  also  a  constant  result  of  irritant 
poisoning. 

8.  HEematemesis  also  arises  from  causes 
affecting  the  blood,  and  predisposing  it  to 
ooze  through  the  walls  of  the  vems  or  capil- 
laries. It  occurs  in  this  way  in  purpura, 
yellow  fever,  and  in  aame  cases  of  typhus. 
In  jaundice,  irtiere  bleeding  from  the  gnnu 
and  other  mncoua  membranes  is  ao  oftm 
observed,  life  may  be  snddenly  destn^ed  b^ 
hcmatemeBiB.  Oooasionally  a  hnmomiagie 
tendency  manifesta  itself  suddenly,  without 
apparent  cause,  as  in  a  case  observed  by  the 
writer,  in  which  a  woman,  about  fifty  yeara 
of  age,  was  affected  wiUi  aevere  Ueeding 
from  the  nose,  followed  by  excessive  men- 
strual discharge,  on  the  cessation  of  which 
profuse  hEematemesis  took  place,  from  which 
she  sank.  She  had  no  jaundice  nor  other 
apparent  cause  for  her  illness,  and  after 
death  the  most  carefol  scrutiny  failed  to 
detect  disease  in  any  organ.  To  this  class 
of  causes  we  should  probably  refer  the  hema- 
temesis  occurring  in  acute  atrophy  of  the 
liver,  and  in  pgrtemia,  as,  in  all  probability, 
the  oozing  of  bloocl  tbrouj^^theveBselB  anBCB 
from^  ohuiges  effocted  in  its  ehemical  or 
physical  composition. 

STMPTOMa.— GeneraUy  the  patient  in  hn- 
matemesis  is  suddenly  attacked  with  fiunt- 
ness,  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  weight  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach ;  the  countenance  is 
pale,  the  pulse  feeble  and  compressible,  and 
m  some  cases  actual  syncope  occurs.  This 
state  terminates  in  vomiting,  and  a  greater 
or  less  quantity  of  blood  is  rejected  from  the 
stomach.  When  a  laige  blood-vessel  has 
been  laid  open,  and  the  bleeding  hfu  taken 
place  rapidly,  the  blood  may  be  florid ;  but 
generally  the  htemorrhage  goes  on  so  slowly 
that  time  is  given  for  the  action  of  the  gastrio 
juitw  upon  it.  and  oonaeqaently  it  ia  of  a 
dBrkc<uoar.  Itia  not  t^tmthat  the  Bt<Hnaeh 
is  completely  emptied,  or  perh^  the  bleed- 
ing perusts  in  small  quantities  after  the 
vomiting  has  ceased,  so  that  the  stools  are 
generally  of  a  dark  or  pitchy  character,  from 
the  adnuzture  of  blood  that  haa  paased  into 
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the  intestineH.  The  haemorrhage  may  cease 
eoon  after  the  stomach  has  been  emptied,  or 
the  vomiting  of  blood  may  recur  from  time 
to  time,  or — and  this  is  very  apt  to  occur  in 
(gastric  ulcer — months  or  years  may  elapse 
before  it  afcain  takes  place. 

DuoKoen. — ^In  some  cases,  vhen  the 
Uood  has  been  slowly  efRised  into  the  sto- 
maeh,  there  may  be  diffionlty  in  detemuning 
whether  the  dsn  colour  arises  from  bile  or 
blood.  The  micro|cope  or  spectroscope  will 
be  enough  to  settle  this  point ;  or  the  liquid 
may  be  boiled  with  alcohol,  and  tested  for 
the  biliary  salts.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
ascertain  whether  the  blood  has  come  from 
the  Imigs  or  from  the  stomach,  as  the  patient 
is  sometimes  so  much  alarmed  that  he  can- 
not say  whether  it  was  brought  np  by  cough- 
ing or  vomiting.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
blood  from  the  Inngs  is  florid,  mixed  with 
mucus,  alkaline,  and  frothy ;  that  from  the 
stomach  of  darker  colour,  acid,  intermixed 
with  particles  of  food,  and  in  masses.  Again, 
httinopty^  is  generally  preceded  by  symp- 
ttmu  referable  to  heart  or  lungs,  such  as 
eoof^  expectoration,  and  dyspncea ;  htema- 
temesia  b^  the  symptoms  indicative  of  gastric 
or  b^atao  diiWBiiftt  anch  as  those  described 
above. 

Pbogkosis.— Aa  a  general  rule  this  is 
favourable  in  htematemesis,  more  especially 
in  first  attacks.  Dr.  Brinton  calculated  that 
death  resulted  from  this  cause  in  only  S  to  6 
per  cent,  of  the  oases  of  gastric  ulcer ;  and 
It  is  stiU  less  freqiiently  fatal  where  it  pro- 
ceeds from  hepatic  congestion  or  cirrhosis. 
Still,  the  possibility  of  the  bleeding  arising 
from  an  obstruction  of  the  portal  vein,  from 
tbs  opening  of  a  large  artery,  or  from  the 
bnrstmg  of  an  aneurysm,  shonld  be  kept  in 
view,  and  the  patient  carefully  watched. 

Tbutmkht. — Where  a  lai^e  quantity  of 
blood  has  been  ejected  from  the  stomach, 
the  treatment  must  be  prompt  and  decided. 
The  patient  should  be  msuntained  in  a  re- 
cumbent posture,  and  kept  perfectly  quiet. 
All  food  must  be  forbidden,  and  pieces  of 
ice  placed  in  the  mouth  to  suok.  If  faint- 
nesB  be  present,  it  is  better  not  to  give 
brandy,  which  almost  always  brings  on 
romiting,  but  to  apply  ammonia  to  the  nos- 
trils ;  or,  if  necessary,  an  enema  containing 
brandy  may  be  given. 

The  best  styptics  are  gallic  acid,  alum,  and 
aeetate  of  lead.  The  gallic  acid  may  be 
given  in  lO-^iain  doses,  along  with  10  or  16 
miTiinrw  of  diluted  ml^uric  acid,  and  should 
be  repeated  fre^uentfy.  Alum  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  infhsion  of  roses ;  and  the  acetate 
of  lead  in  2-grain  doses  in  the  shape  of  a 
pill,  or  combined  with  acetic  acid.  Oil  of 
turpentine  is  also  used.  Where  the  bleeding 
is  slight,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
it  arises  from  portal  congestion,  the  best 
treatment  is  to  give  a  small  dose  of  calomel, 
fidlon'ed  by  eolphate  of  magneunm  and 
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diluted  sulphurio  acid  in  infiision  of  roses 
•every  three  or  four  hours,  until  purging  is 
produced. 

For  some  days  after  severe  hsmatemesis 
strict  quiet  shonld  be  maintained.  In  the 
case  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  opium  may  be 
used.  The  diet  should  be  most  carefully  regu- 
lated ;  if  necessary,  nutritive  enemata  should 
be  substituted  for  food  by  the  month,  and 
all  purgatives  avoided.  When  portal_  oon< 
gestion  exists,  a  free  action  on  the  intes- 
tinal canal  should  be  commenced  after  the 
cessation  of  the  hemorrhage,  so  aa  to  dim- 
inish the  amount  of  blood  in  the  venous 
system  of  the  alimentazy  organs. 

S.  Fehwkx. 

HJBUATHOBAX.— &0  Hjcmato- 

THORAX. 

H2MATIDBOSIS  {aJfia,  blood;  and 
Vtp&s,  sweat). — Bloody  sweat.  See  BoDOBi- 
PASOUS  OiiAia>s,  Disorders  of. 

KMMATIS.—See  Hxmoglobih. 

TT  «lff  A  TTHTTTRTA  HskOOLO- 

BINUBIA. 

HjGMATOBIUU  (a^,  the  blood;  and 
$tos,  life). — A  synonym  for  hKmatozoon. 
See  Heicatozoa. 

TT  ffilM A TOmgT.g  (a^, blood;  andx^^i;, 
a  tumour). — Svnom.  :  Fr.  JSimatoieile ;  Ger. 
Blutgeschtoulet. 

DEniiiTiOK. — ^A  -  swelling  occasioned  by 
effosion  of  Uood  in  the  sac  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  or  in  »  cyst  connected  with  the 
testicle. 

^Tioi<ooT  AND  Syhftohb. — The  extrava- 
sation of  blood  in  hematocele  may  take  place 
in  a  healthy  state  of  the  parts,  or  it  may  suc- 
ceed or  be  combined  with  hydrocele.  In  both 
cases  it  may  be  occasioned  by  a  blow,  or  by 
violent  efforts  made  in  straining,  especially 
in  old  persons,  or  when  the  blood-vessels  are 
diseased.  It  may  happen  also  from  the 
accidental  wound  of  a  vessel  in  tapping  a 
hydrocele;  or,  without  any  such  woimd,  a 
luematocele  may  supervene  if  the  walls  of 
,  the  sac  are  very  vascular,  and  a  vessel,  lack- 
ing thepressure  of  the  hydrocele  fluid,  gives 
way.  The  Uood  effiued,  if  small  in  quantity, 
mixes  with  the  fluid  of  the  hydrocele,  and 
occasions  sli^i  enlargement  without  dis- 
turbance. If  it  be  lai^  in  quantity,  coagula 
are  formed;  inflammation  is  excited  in  the 
tunica  vaginalis ;  and  plastic  exudation  oc- 
curs on  its  inner  snrfiMiei  sometimes  forming 
layers,  and  rendering  the  sac  extremely  dense 
and  firm. 

The  testicle  preserves  the  same  relation  to 
the  remainder  of  the  tumour  as  in  hydrocele, 
being  situated  at  its  posterior  part.  Its  po- 
sition, however,  is  liable  to  similar  alteratione 
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as  occur  in  hydrocele,  which  are  verr  diffieolt 
of  detection,  owing  to  the  great  thicukening  of 
the  parts. 

DuoKOBiB. — A  hnmatoeele  may  be  distin- 
guished  from  a  hydrocele  by  the  absence  of 
transparency ;  the  obscure  oharaetw  of  the 
fluetnation ;  the  heavy  teti  of  Hha  tumour 
when  balanced  in  the  hand ;  and  the  sudden 
and  accidental  mode  of  its  occurrence.  In 
old  chronic  cases,  in  which  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis and  its  envelopes  have  become  much 
thickened  and  indurated,  the  tumour  pos- 
sesses so  firm  a  character,  and  feels  so 
heavy  and  solid,  that  it  is  very  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  a  chronic  enlargement  of  the 
testicle ;  and  the  diagnosis,  at  all  times  diffi- 
cult, in  some  instances  cannot  be  satisfihc- 
torily  made  out  by  the  most  experienced 
hands.  The  records  of  surgei?  formsh  many 
eases  in  which  castration  hss  been  performed 
owing  to  a  mistaken  diagnons.  mien  doubt 
exists,  it  should  be  removed  the  introduc- 
tion of  ft  trocar  or  by  an  mcisitm  befixre 
any  serious  operation^  such  as  castratbn,  is 
undertaken. 

Trbathskt. — ^When  hematocele  succeeds 
a  hydrocele,  the  blood,  if  small  in  quantity, 
mixes  with  the  fluid  of  the  hydrocele  without 
modncing  irritation.  The  tmged  fluid  may 
be  removed  by  tapping,  and  the  operation 
can  be  repeated  afterwards  at  intervals  until 
the  fluid  is  free  from  discoloration.  Even 
when  inflammation  arises,  if  the  sac  be  tapped 
and  tension  removed,  and  the  patient  be  kept 
at  rest,  with  ice  applied  to  the  part,  the  in- 
flammation may  subside.  When,  however, 
the  blood  eifused  is  large  in  quantity,  and 
when  the  inflammation  is  acute  and  threatens 
suppuration,  the  tumour  should  be  punctured 
at  Its  upper  part,  a  director  introduced,  and 
the  sac  freely  laid  open  by  incision.  This 
must  be  done  with  care,  so  as  to  avoid 
wounding  the  testicle.  A  chronic  hnmato- 
cele  with  a  very  thickened  sac  must  be  cut 
into  in  the  same  way;  and  lateral  portions 
of  the  sac  may  be  excised,  so  as  to  lessen  the 
wound  for  healing.  If  from  old  age,  or  other 
causes,  the  patient's  genersl  condition  be 
Tinfiivourable  for  excision,  castration  may  be 
requisite.  The  jiractitioner  must  bear  in 
mmd  that  the  testicle  is  sometimes  situated 
in  front,  as  in  cases  of  inversion,  and  is  then 
very  liable  to  injury  in  the  operation  of  in- 
cision, and  even  in  tapping. 

SnoTsted  Heematocele.— Encystedhe- 
matoeue  implies  an  efiusiim  of  blood  in  the 
sac  of  an  encysted  hydrocele.  The  treatment 
is  the  suue  as  that  required  for  ordinary 
hematocele. 

Hnmatooele  of  the  Cord. — Blood  may 
also  be  ef^ised  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  the 
spermatic  cord,  constituting  diffused  hsma- 
tooele  of  the  cord ;  or  in  a  cyst  in  the  cord, 
constituting  encysted  hematocele  of  the  cord. 
Such  cases  are  very  rare. 

X.  B.  CuRLiMa,        J,  McCabtht. 


H£MAT01£A  AUBIS 
TT  WK  A  TOIPIW,— Sw  HsHoauBur. 

HiBKATOUA  {al^^A^,  I  fiU  with 
blood). — ^A  peculiar  form  of  Uoody  tnmonr, 
or  a  collection  of  extravaaated  blood  that  has 
undei^cone  certain  changes.  It  is  observed 
more  espedally  in  connexion  with  the  ear, 
the  vagma,  the  scalp,  and  the  meningee. 
8e«  GbphaLssiutoiu;  Hxhitoiu  Airsu; 
Meirnqbs,  Ckbxbbal,  Hematoma  of;  Fun- 
ons  HxHiTODES ;  and  Tq^ouRS. 

HJBUATOUA  AT7BIS  (alfun-tU,  I  fiU 
with  blood ;  aaris,  of  the  ear). — Stnon.:  The 
Insane  Ear;  Fr.  Othimatome't  Hematoma 
de  VOreUle  des  AlUnis ;  Ger.  Othamatoma ; 
Ohrblutffeschvmlst  von  Oeisteshranken. 

Depinitiok.— An  afliection  of  the  auricle, 
which  occurs  almost,  if  not  ^uite  exclusively, 
in  the  insane,  and  consists  m  the  effosion  of 
blood  or  bloody  serum  between  the  cartilage 
and  its  perichondrium,  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  form  a  distinet  tumour. 

iBnoLOOT.— In  most  of  the  fisw  oases  ci 
hematoma  auris  which  have  been  published 
to  show  that  this  disease  may  occur  in  the 
sane,  the  description  given  of  the  patients 
rather  points  to  Uieir  insanity  than  otherwise. 
It  is  most  common  in  oases  of  general  para- 
lysis and  mania  (acute  and  chronic},  but  also 
occurs  in  melancholia,  dementia,  and  idiocy. 
It  is  about  four  times  as  frequent  in  men  as 
in  women ;  and  more  often  affects  the  left 
ear  than  the  right.  Sometimes  both  ears  are 
affected,  but  seldom  at  the  same  time.  There 
would  seem  to  be,  in  many  or  all  of  the 
insane,  a  morbid  condition  of  the  vessels  or 
other  tissues  of  the  auricle,  which  predisposes 
to  the  occurrence  of  hsematoma.  If  this 
condition  be  present  to  a  sufficient  degree, 
the  disease  may  arise  spraitaneoualy ;  in 
other  oases  a  very  sli^t  injury  mi^  be  suf- 
ficient to  cause  it ;  whuat  in  others  T«y  ccm- 
siderable  violence  is  necessary  for  ita  pro- 
duction. 

Stmptohs  and  Coubse. — ^Tbe  disease  first 
mskes  itself  evident  by  the  appearance  of  a 
swelling  of  about  the  size  of  a  horse-bean ; 
this  is  almost  always  upon  the  anterior  sur- 
hce  of  the  pinna,  and  usually  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  fossa  of  the  antihelix.  The 
skin  over  the  tumour  is  generally  of  a  reddish 
or  bluish-red  colour,  but  may  be  unaltered  at 
first ;  the  temperature  of  the  ear  is  sensibly 
raised;  the  swelling  is  very  painful  and 
tender;  there  is  no  extravasation  of  blood 
from  the  cutaneous  vessels ;  and  the  tomonr 
is  not  osdematous.  At  this  stage,  the  effiiwm 
whieh  has  taken  place  between  the  eartilage 
and  its  perichondrium  consists  of  dark-red 
fluid  blood.  In  rare  cases  the  swelling  does 
not  increase  further;  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms subside  after  about  a  week ;  absorption 
gradually  takes  ^ace;  and  only  a  slight 
thickening  remains.  More  usually  the 
tumour  increases  and  may  attain  the  nze  of 
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a  hen's  egg ;  it  becomes  tenae,  elastic,  dis- 
tinctly fluotuAting,  and  hot ;  and  is  often  of 
a  bright  red  colour.  Its  prominent  anterior 
wall,  consisting  of  skin,  cellular  tissue,  and 
perichondrium,  is  felt  to  be  thinner  and  less 
resisting  than  the  posterior,  which  contains 
the  ear-oartilage.  In  certain  cases,  however, 
owing  to  the  wittle  cartilage  having  split  up, 
and  portiona  of  it  having  adhered  to  either 
wall,  both  walls  present  irregularly  alter- 
nating characters.  The  time  which  a  hiema- 
toma  takes  to  attain  its  largest  size  varies 
from  a  week  to  a  month ;  it  then  generally 
involves  the  whole  of  the  concha,  occluding 
the  external  auditory  meatus;  the  folds  of 
the  auricle  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of 
the  helix  (which  appears  as  a  band  running 
round  the  tumour)  and  the  dependent  lobule. 
The  weight  of  the  tumour  causes  the  whole 
ear  to  faH  somewhat  forwards  and  outwards. 
Sometimes,  especially  in  the  presence  of  con- 
stant or  repeated  irritation,  the  inflammatory 
sta^e  may  last  many  weeks,  and  the  deformity 
which  always  results  fnmi  the  affection  is 
thereby  greatly  increased.  Unless  subjected 
to  violence,  it  very  zarely  happens  that  the 
tumour  ojwns  spontaneously,  although  its 
tenae  and  inflamed  appearance  often  seenu 
to  indicate  that  such  an  occurrence  is  immi- 
nent. If  rupture  does  take  place,  suppu- 
ration ensues;  portions  of  cartilage  come 
away;  the  cavity  closes  very  slowly;  and 
great  deformity  results.  The  most  common 
course  is  for  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
gradually  to  subside.  The  anterior  weUI  be- 
comes firmer,  owing  to  a  new  deposit  of 
cartilage  upon  its  inner  surface;  the  sense 
of  fluctuation  is  gradually  lost;  and  the 
tumour  slowly  diminishes  in  size,  often 
yieldir^  a  somewhat  doughy  sensation  to 
the  touch.  Occasionally,  at  this  sta^e,  some 
gaseous  contents  hafe  been  observed  in  the 
eavi^.  The  colour  of  the  skin  over  the 
tomoor  becomes  gradually  more  dusky;  it 
then  passes  into  yellow  and,  later  on,  into 
an  unnatural  pallor.  As  the  fluid  contents 
become  absorbed,  the  tumour  becomes  harder 
and  smaller;  folds  again  appear  in  the  auricle, 
but  do  not  correspond  to  the  original  ones ; 
and  the  pinna  remains  permanently  thick- 
ened, puckered,  and  ofl;en  nodular. 

Anatomical  Charactebs. — Many  of  these 
have  been  given  above  in  explanation  of 
aymptomB,  and  do  not  require  to  be  repeated. 
A  sncivelled  auriele,  which  has  previonsly 
heea  afieoted  by  hamaioma,  presents,  on 
section,  two  distinct  layers  cartilage; 
these  are  of  varying  thickness,  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  b^  vascular  fibrous 
tissue,  which  often  oontams  within  it  other 
small  isolated  plates  of  cartilage,  and  some- 
times also  amiill  portions  of  bone.  The 
fibrous  tissue  is  the  organised  product  of  the 
original  effusion.  The  two  layers  of  cartilage 
have  been  developed  upon  the  inner  surfaces 
of  the  perichondrium.  The  loose  portions  of 


cartilage  and  bone  which  are  occasionally 
seen,  are  developed  from  the  fibrous  tissue. 
It  used  to  be  supposed  that  the  bone  (which 
is  sofli,  vascular,  and  contains  well-developed 
Haversiau  systems)  resulted  firom  ossification 
of  the  ear-oartilage ;  but  the  writer  haa  shown 
eUewhere  {Br%i.M«d.  Jowm^ Oct.  1878)  that 
this  is  not  the  case. 

Pbooxobis.— The  local  afiection  is  in  no 
way  dangerous,  but  it  always  leaves  behiud 
it  a  permanent  characteristic  deformity  of 
the  auricle.  The  sense  of  hearing  is  only 
afiected  by  the  occlusion  of  the  auditory 
meatus ;  but  this  condition  very  rarely  per- 
sists after  the  acute  stage.  The  occurrence 
of  heamatoma  auris  influences  the  prognosis 
of  the  mental  disease  unfavourably,  but  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  the  approach  of  a 
fatal  termination  to  the  case. 

Tkbatment. — Protection  of  the  part  from 
injury  is  usually  all  that  is  necessary.  Cool- 
ing applications  are  nsefiil  when  the  inflam- 
mation is  exeessive.  The  tumour  should 
not  be  opened ;  nor  should  a  portion  of  the 
anterior  wall  be  removed,  as  hu  been  recom- 
mended; these  procedures  only  lead  to  suppu- 
ration. It  is  useless  to  empty  the  cavity  by 
aspiration,  as  it  fills  again  with  great  rapidity. 
The  treatment  by  pressure  is  ytiry  painfu, 
and  yields  no  good  result. 

CHAS.  COBBOtD. 

HJBUATO-PEBZCABDITrU  (al^w. 
blood ;  vtpi,  about ;  and  mpbia^  the  heart). — 
An  extravasation  of  blood  mto  the  sao  of  the 
pericazdinm.  Bee  FsBiCABDimi,  Diseases  o£ 

H21UATO-THOBAX(arf(a,  blood;  and 
B&fta^,  the  chest). — An  extravasat^n  of  blood 
into  the  pleimd  cavity.  5m  Fleuba,  Diseases 
of. 

HiBHATOZOA  (rI/ui,  blood;  and  ^w>v, 
an  apimal). — This  term  is  of  general  appli- 
cation to  all  kinds  of  animal  parasites  dwell- 
ing in  tiie  blood  and  blood-vessels;  but  its 
employment  is  often  restricted  to  certain  of 
the  nematoid  entozoa  which  display  this 
habit  in  a  more  marked  degree  than  the 
other  parasites  are  wont  to  do.  All  classes 
of  helminths  are  liable,  at  s(nne  time  or 
other  in  the  course  of  their  lifetime,  to  take 
up  their  residenoa  in  the  Uood,  hut  in  the 
ease  of  the  Teenia,  or  rathor  of  their  ^ro- 
»colice$,  this  period  is  of  very  short  duration. 
One  or  two  species  only  of  fluke-worms  ox 
trematodM  play  a  similar  rdle  in.  man,  the 
most  important  being  the  Billiarzia,  which 
gives  rise  to  an  endemic  htematuria  at  the 
Cape,  and  elsewhere  in  Afirica  (see  Bilhab- 
zia).  Our  knowledge  of  the  nematoid  hse- 
matozoa  dates  at  least  as  far  back  as  the 
time  of  Buysch  (1665),  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  strongyles  which  produce  aneurysm 
in  the  horse  and  other  solipeds ;  whilst  more 
than  half  a  century  later  the  subject  received 
additions  from  the  writings  of  Schulze  (1725) 
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and  Chsbert  (1782) ;  and  sabBeqoendy  from 
the  memoir  by  Bayer  (1848).  About  the 
latter  period  also  the  observatione  by  Oriibe 
and  Delafond  '  on  a  verminiferons  condition 
of  the  blood  of  dof^  caused  by  a  great 
number  of  hsematozoa  of  the  genus  Filariat 
excited  much  attention ;  but  nntil  quite  re- 
cently it  wftfl  not  so  much  as  Bospected  that 
similar  microscopic  filaris  infested  the  human 
body.  In  1872  the  late  Dr.  Lewis  annonnced 
the  important  discovery  of  the  existence  of  ne- 
matoid  worms  in  the  living  human  snbject 
also.  See  CHVLcau;  and  Filabu  Sanouinis 

HoaUHIB.  T.  S.  COBBOLD. 

HAHATITBIA  (olfMi,  blood;  and  oSpav, 
uine)^ — SiHON.:  Fr.  BimtUurie ;  Ger.  BluU 
hamen. 

Descsiftiom. — Hcmatoria  is  a  symptom 
of  many  di£Ferent  morbid  conditions  of  the 
^stem,  and  of  the  urinary  tract.  The 
quantity  of  blood  discharged  in  the  urine 
varies  greatly,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
urine  corresponds.  Sometimes  it  is  dark, 
loaded  with  clots ;  sometimes  it  is  merely 
smoky,  or  of  a  &intly  pink  hue.  It  is  always 
aJbaminons,  and  corpuscles  (often  altered  by 
the  action  of  the  urine)  may  be  discovered  by 
the  microscope,  sometimes  becoming  swollen, 
sometimes  shrunken.  The  following  are  the 
best  teats  for  deteoting  tiie  presence  of  blood 
in  the  urine :  (1)  Ouaiaeum.  'When  equal 
parts  of  simple  tincture  of  guaiacnm  and  oil 
of  turpentine  are  shaken  together  to  make  an 
emulsion,  and  the  urine  is  eantiously  added, 
an  intense  blue  colour  is  produced  if  blood 
be  present,  (2)  Spectrum  analynt.  Very 
minute  quantities  of  blood  in  the  urine  show 
absorption-lines  between  Frauenhofer's  lines 
D  and  £  in  the  yellow  and  green  of  the  spec- 
trum.  See  Sfectboscope  in  Medicine. 

The  blood  in  htematuria  may  be  derived 
from  the  urethra.  If  so,  it  precedes  the 
stream  of  urine,  sometimes  forms  a  long 
thin  clot,  and  may  escape  in  the  intervals  of 
micturition.  Sometimes  it  is  derived  from 
the  prostate  gland  or  the  Uadder.  When  it 
has  lain  in  Uie  bladder  and  been  poond  out 
in  considerable  quantity,  it  is  often  in  clots; 
and  when  the  urine  ia  voided,  the  first  part 
is  frequently  clear,  the  last  loaded  with  Mood. 
Blood  may  also  be  derived  from  the  ureter 
or  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Sometimes  clots 
in  the  form  of  moulds  of  these  structures 
may  be  recognised.  At  other  times  the  blood 
is  derived  from  the  substance  of  the  kidney, 
and  then  is  intimately  mixed  up  with  the 
.  urine,  which  frequently  exhibits  olood  casts 
of  the  tubes. 

^TioLooT  AND  pATHOLooT.  —  Urethral 
hfemorrbage  is  due  to  local  inflammation  or 
rupture  of  vessels  or  to  calculus.  Prostatic 
hiemorrhage  may  be  due  to  tumours,  malig- 
nant or  otherwise,  to  inflammation,  or  to 
scrofulous  afiisction  of  that  organ.  Vesical 
haemorrhage  results  from  malignant  disease, 


from  simf^  villous  growth,  inflammation, 
ulceratioiii  tubercular  disease,  or  the  irrita- 
tion of  a  calculus.  Heemorrhage  from  the 
ureters  or  pdvis  of  the  kidney  may  be  dne 
to  the  presence  of  calculi,  or  to  other  causes. 
Htemorrhi^  from  the  kidney  may  be  due 
to  malignant  disease,  tubercle,  suppurative 
nephritis,  or  to  the  irritation  of  crystals  or 
amorphous  concretions  within  the  nrinifer- 
ons  tubules.  HEemorrhage  occurs  also  in  all 
the  forms  of  Briefs  disease,  especially  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  inflammatory  form, 
and  the  advanced  sU^^  of  the  cirrhotic  It 
results  from  ovor-doses  of  turpentine,  ehl<nrate 
of  potasaium,  and  eantharides,  and  from  ma- 
ture of  the  kidney.  Smnetimes  it  is  a  mani- 
festation of  purpura  hemorrhagica,  more 
rarely  of  scorbutus ;  occasionally  it  occurs 
in  the  course  of,  or  as  a  sequel  to,  eruptive 
or  continued  fevers.  It  is  also  occasionally 
vicarious.  Renal  hsmorrhf^^e  occurs  in 
Egypt,  Mauritios,  and  other  localities,  in 
consequence  of  the  existence  of  a  minute 
parasite,  the  Bilharzia  luematobia.  See  En- 
tozoa;  Chtluria. 

Tbeatment. — The  treatment  of  hssmatnria 
must  vary  according  to  the  lesion  to  which 
the  hemorrhage  is  due.  But  where  the 
symptom  is  so  urgent  as  to  demand  treat- 
ment for  itself,  the  most  important  points  to 
be  attended  to  are  rest,  free  relief  of  the 
bowels,  and  the  application  of  ice-bags  over 
the  source  of  the  hamorrhi^ ;  along  viCh 
the  internal  administration  of  artringents,  es- 
pecially gallic  acid,  ergot  of  rj^e,  perchloride 
or  pemitfate  of  iron,  turpentme,  or  acetate 
of  lead,  with  or  without  opium.  If  these  do 
not  succeed,  the  suboutsneous  injection  d 
ergotine  is  often  efficaeions.  Snrgioal  intw- 
ference  may  be  required  for  relica  of  ^mp- 
vtcuns  due  to  ooagula.  . 

T.  Gkaingeb  Stewabt.  . 

H2IUIC  ASTHUA.— A  form  of  asth- 
ma, dependent  upon  an  abnormal  condition 
of  the  blood.   See  Asthxa. 

HWUfTO  MURMXTB.— A  murmur  con- 
nected with  an  abnwmal  condition  of  the 
blood,  as  in  anaemia.    See  Axsmia.;  and 

PhKICAX.  EzUOKATIOlf. 

HjBMIW. — See  HsHotaoBiK. 

H.9!]IC0OZi0BIN  {i£na,  blood ;  and  glo- 
but,  a  ball). — Stkon.  :  Heematoglobnlin. — • 
This  substance,  the  most  important  pigment 
in  the  body,  occurs  in  the  red  blood  -corpuscles, 
of  which,  when  dried,  it  forms  00  per  cent., 
this  representing  18  to  14  per  cent,  of  ordin- 
ary blood.  In  the  corpuscles  the  hasmoglobin 
infiltrates  the  colourless  proteid  stroma,  fivm 
which  it  may  be  extracted  by  water,  ether, 
chloroform,  or  bile  salts,  thus  forming  a  solu- 
tion in  the  {dasma ;  blood  so  treated  is  termed 
'  laky.*  It  is  of  ao  extremely  com^ex  nature. 
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its  peroentage  composition  in  the  dog  being 
estimated  at  C  58-85,  H  7-82,  N  1617,  O  21-84, 
8  '80,  F  '48.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
ponnd  of  a  proteid  substance — globin,  and  a 
coloured  body— htematin,  which  contains  all 
the  ironofthemolecule.  The fimner belongs 
to  the  globulin  group,  though  its  exact  nature 
is  not  known;  and  tiie  latter,  as  a  ooostituent 
of  hnmoglobin,  appears  to  diiSEar  slightly  from 
the  saparated  hematia  wesently  described. 
The  preciBe  t^iaraetnr  oi  the  assooiation  of 
these  two  substances  in  the  compound, 
whether  a  simple  mixture  or  a  chemical 
combination,  is  as  yet  undetermined. 

Hnmoglobin  presents  a  singular  exception 
to  the  general  law  of  diffusion,  inasmuch  as, 
though  it  crystallises,  it  will  scarcely  diffuse 
through  membrane.  A  considerable  variety 
in  the  shape  of  the  crystals  is  met  with  in 
different  animals,  and  much  difference  in  the 
facility  with  which  it  crystallises;  in  man 
they  occur  as  elongated  prisms,  and  are 
formed  with  difiBculty. 

The  most  important  property  of  this  com- 
pound is  its  affinity  for  oxygen.  In  some 
obaonn  inamier  titia  gas  enters^  into  a  loose 
eMnbioatiim  with  hsmogloHn  in  the  longs, 
finming  oxy-hamoglobin,  and  is  then  oon- 
Teyed  by  the  red  oorpuscles  thronghoat  tiie 
body*  separating  agam  from  its  conveyer  in 
the  tisraes.  The  hieinoglobiQ  thus  deprived 
of  its  oxygen  is  known  as  reduced  neemo- 
gMtin,  and  is  of  a  puzplish  colour,  whilst  the 
oxy-htemoglohin  is  of  a  scarlet  tint.  It  is 
thus  that  the  difference  in  colour  between 
arterial  and  venous  blood  is  mainly  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  The  spectra  of  theae  two  kinds 
of  hemoglobin  are  oharacteristio,  that  of  the 
former  being  distinguished  by  two  absorption 
bands  of  unequal  width  and  intensity  between 
the  solar  lines  D  and  E  {i.e.  in  the  yellow 
and  green  region  of  the  spectrum)*  whilst 
the  reduced  haemoglobin  presents  but  a  single 
band  occupying  a  position  between  the  two 
ti  the  oxidised  form.  It  is  to  be  noted  that, 
whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  combination 
that  exists  between  the  oxygen  and  its  carrier, 
it  is  such  that  tiie  ^as  retains  its  properties 
as  a  gas,  and  the  umon  may  be  roughly  com- 
rared  to  a  mere  solution  of  the  gas  in  a  fluid. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  oxygen- 
carrying  power  is  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
possessed  by  the  hiematin  constituent,  since 
this  substance  is  capable  of  being  oxidised 
and  reduced  in  a  manner  similar  to  heemo- 
globin  itself;  and,  further,  this  capability  is 
closely  dependent  on  the  presence  of  the  uron 
— iron-free  hsmatin  havmg  no  such  power. 
The  'respiratory  pigment '  corresponding  to 
luenu^obin  in  some  of  the  invertebrata 
contains  copper  in  place  of  iron. 

Another  compound  of  this  substance  with 
oiTgeu,  in  which  the  gas  is  much  more  closely 
eombined,  is  termed  methamoglohin ;  and  a 
still  more  stable  association  takes  place  be- 
tween hemoglobin  and  carbonic  oxide,  which 
60 


thus  produces  its  rapidly  poisonous  effect 
by  preventing  the  ox^gen-oarrying  power  of 
the  blood.  Nitric  oxide  behaves  in  a  similar 

fashion. 

Certain  variations,  both  quantitative  and 
qualitative,  are  recognised  in  disease,  but 
our  knowledge  in  this  direction  is  most  frag- 
mentary. In  anemia  the  unonnt  of  hemo- 
globin  ia  frequently  diminished  by  a  half, 
and  in  extreme  eases  to  even  leas  than  a 
qoartur  of  the  normal. 

The  hnmo^obin  may  be  liberated  from  the 
stroma  of  the  oorpuscles  and  dissolved  in  the 
blood-plasma  (luamt^obinemia),  finally  ap- 
pearing in  the  urine  (hemo^obinoria^,  though 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  methem(^lobm.  This 
result  frequently  follows  on  poisoning  by 
arseniuretted  hydrogen,  phosphorus,  carbolic 
and  some  of  the  mineru  acids  ;  also  in  the 
course  of  typhus  fever,  pyaemia,  and  scurvy, 
or  after  severe  bums,  and  in  some  cases  of 
jaundice.  It  is  probable  that  coincident 
changes  in  the  vascular  endothelium  favour 
the  diffusion  of  the  pigment. 

It  is  further  stated  that,  in  some  septic 
states,  pjvomia,  oancnun  oris,  and  erysipuas, 
and  also  in  leukemia,  the  blood  when  Sxaimx 
from  the  body  shows  a  mna^able  tendency 
to  crystallise,  qaite  contrary  to  the  normal. 
This  has  been  attributed  to  the  presence  in 
the  blood  of  some  peculiar  ferment. 

The  chief  derivatives  of  hemoglobin  may 
now  be  briefly  referred  to. 

(a)  H8smatin(C„H3,N.FeOJ.— Hnmatin 
may  be  obtained  from  red  blood.corpuscles  by 
treatment  with  acids  or  with  strong  alkalis. 

It  is  an  amorphous  dark- brown  powder,  in- 
soluble in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  out  readily 
soluble  in  caustic  alkalis,  in  sulphuric  or 
acetic  acids,  and  in  chloroform.  The  acid 
and  alkaline  solutions  each  give  a  charac- 
teristic spectrum.  The  acid  hematin  ia  known 
as  hematoin.  A  wdution  gives  a  charaeteris- 
tuj  absorption-band  in  the  spectrom,  diflGerent 
from  those  produced  by  nsemoglobin.  It 
forms  a  green  solution  when  boiled  with 
caustic  potash. 

(ft)  HfiBmin  (CjjHjiClN^FeO,).— Hemin, 
which  may  be  prepared  from  dried  hemo- 
globin by  treatment  with  glacial  acetic  acid, 
m  the  presence  of  an  alkaline  chloride,  is 
a  hydrochloride  of  hematin.  It  crystal- 
lises tolerably  readily  in  needle-shaped  prisms 
or  rhombic  plates,  uid  thus  becomes  an  easy 
means  of  detecting  the  presence  of  blood  in 
stains  of  a  donbtftu  nature.  The  crystals  are 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  chloroform,  and 
ether,  and  soluble  in  caustic  alkalis  and 
boiling  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids. 

(c)  Heematoidin  (C„HmN«0„). This 
substance  ia  one  of  the  mrma  of  iron-free 
Tiymn.t.m  of  natural  occurrence  as  rhombic 
prisms  or  needles  of  a  red  or  greenish-red 
colour;  a  &ct  which  shows  that  the  colour  of 
htamoglobin  is  not  dependent  on  the  iron. 
It  ig  (tf  eonuderable  pathologioal  interost, 
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being  freqaentlj  found  in  old  oIotB,  and  in  the 
cavity  of  ruptured  Graafian  follicleB.  It  is 
tlie  cause  also  of  the  staining  bo  often  seen  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  extravatations  of  blood, 
varying  from  lemon-yellow  np  to  reddish 
black. 

((2)  HnmatcmorphTxiii,  also  eontaimng 
no  iron,  and  probably  isomeric  with  the  foro- 

going,  may  be  {urepared  from  hnmatin  by 
eaf^g  with  faming  hydrochlorio  acid. 
The  relationfihip  of  ntemoglobin,  hsmatin, 
hsmatoidin,  and  hsemin  to  the  pigments  of 
the  body  is  of  the  greatest  interest.  It  would 
seem  that  the  hamoglobia  is  the  source  of 
all— biliary,  urinary,  &c.  A.  constant  destruc- 
tion of  red  coniiiBcIeB  is  taking  place  in  the 
spleen,  and  probably  also  iu  the  bone-marrow. 
Tiie  hfemo^obin  which  is  liberated  from  the 
stroma  reaches  the  liver,  where  the  globin  is 
separated,  the  iron  removed,  and  bilirubin 
formed.  Normal  urobilin,  the  chief  colouring- 
matter  of  the  iirine,is  very  aimilarto  bilirubin, 
and  is  derived  frtmi  that  sabstanoe  or  directly 
from  hsmatin  or  hmnoglobin  iinilfl  The 
pigments  of  the  bile,  fieoes,  and  mine  are 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  the  excreted 
waste  of  hnmoglobin.  Bilirubin  is  closely 
allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  hsmatoidin ; 
and  a  play  of  colours — the  result  of  oxida- 
tion— may  be  obtained  from  the  latter  when 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  bile-pigments  under  the  same 
condition.  The  injection  of  htemoglobin  into 
the  blood  is  followed  by  the  presence  of  bile- 
pigments  in  the  nrine,  and  an  increase  of 
bihnibin  in  the  bile.  Melanin,  the  black  pig- 
ment of  the  retina,  hair,  and  skin,  and  often 
found  in  connexion  with  new-growths,  especi- 
ally with  those  a  malignant  character,  also 
apprara  to  be  directly  drawn  from  hiemo- 
^obin.  The  ccdomring-matter  of  the  blood  ig 
certainly  associaf&d,  in  some  wa;^  other  than 
that  of  its  oxjven-earrying  function,  with  the 
nutrition  of  the  tissues,  in  connexion  with 
the  obaeiue  hat  uoqaestionable  influence  of 
pigments.  W.  H.  Allohik. 

H^ffiUOGZiOBINOUETSR  (Hsmo. 

globin;  and  ftirpov,  a  measure). 

Definitiok.— An  instrument  for  the  clini- 
cal estimation  of  the  amount  of  hemoglobin 
in  blood. 

BEScsipnoif.— The  quantityof  hemoglobin 
may  be  ascertained  by  estimating  the  amount 
of  iron  in  the  blood,  or  by  observing  the 
dilation  necessary  to  oteomn  a  certain  ah- 
soiption-band  in  the  ■peofamm  («««  Brac- 
TBOSCOFS  IN  Medioihe).  Neither  of  these 
methods  is,  however,  availaUe  for  clinical 
use.  Simpler  methods  have  therefore  been 
contrived,  which  depend  on  a  comparison  of 
the  colour  of  dilated  blood  with  that  of  solu- 
tions of  carmine  and  picro-carmine.  By 
this  combination  the  tint  of  blood,  and  even 
its  spectnun,  may  nearly  be  obtained  (Ma- 
lasaez).  Coloured  discs  have  bem  employed 


for  the  same  purpose  (Hayem).  In  these 
methods  a  given  dilution  of  blood  is  made, 
and  this  is  compEued  with  the  tint  of  the 
standards.  In  the  haemo^obinometer  de- 
signed by  the  writer  (and  made  by  Hai^s- 
Ic^)  the  blood  is  progressively  dilated  imtil 
it  reaches  the  tint  of  a  standard,  the  colour 
of  which  corresponds  to  a  dilntitm  of  1  part 
of  healthy  blood  in  100  of  water.  The 
degree  of  dilution  necessary  to  make  the 
two  correspond  represents  the  amount  of 
hemc^lobin.  The  apparatos  consists  of  two 
tubes  of  exactly  equal  diameter,  and  a 
capiUaiy  pipette,  holding  20  cubic  mm.,  for 
measuring  the  blood.  One  tube  is  filled 
with  a  standard,  consisting  of  jjlycerine  jelly 
coloured  to  the  required  tint.  The  other  is 
graduated,  each  division  being  equal  to  the 
voliime  of  blood  taken  (20  cubic  mm.),  so 
that  100  divisions  equal  100  times  the  volume 
of  blood.  The  dilution  is  made  by  a  pipette 
stopper,  and  distilled  water;  the  number  of 
degrees  of  dilation  necessary  to  prodnee  cor- 
respondence with  the  standard  indicates  the 
percentage  proportion  of  the  hieino^obin  oi 
the  blood  examined  compared  with  normal 
Uood.  Fcnr  example,  the  blood  of  a  patient, 
being  prc^ressive^r  diluted,  is  fbnnd  to  reach 
the  tint  of  the  standard  when  the  amount 
of  water  added  corresponds  to  4.5  degrees  of 
dilation;  the  blood  examined  therefore  con- 
tains 46  per  cent,  of  the  normal  quantity 
of  hemoglobin.  The  method  is  no  doubt 
'rough,'  but  it  is  quick  and  easy.  With 
care  there  should  not  be  more  than  5  per 
cent,  of  error.  It  is  well  to  note  not  only  the 
point  at  which  the  tints  become  similar,  bat 
the  number  of  degrees  of  dilution  through 
which  they  appear  alike,  and  to  take  the 
mean.  Hba  result,  being  a  percentage,  is 
immediately  applicable  to  thax  obtained  with 
the  luamaoyt(mwter.  8»e  Hskacttombtsb. 

W.  B.  OOWEBB. 

H^HOGLOBIirirBIA  (Haemoglobin ; 
and  o$pov,  the  urine). — Stnon.  :  Hematinuria. 

Dkfinitioh.~-A  morbid  condition  of  the 
nrine  resulting  from  disintegration  of  blood- 
corpusdes,  characterised  by  change  of  colour 
of  the  secretion,  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
sence of  granular  debris  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  haemoglobin;  sometimes  pa- 
roxysmal ;  sometimes  a  result  of  the  action 
of  poisons ;  and  sometimes  associated  with 
other  more  dangerous  ^rmptcnus,  and  toid- 
ing  to  a  &tal  result. 

.£TO>LoaT.— Bismoc^olnnnria  is  not  reftor- 
aUe  to  any  straotand  change  in  the  Iddneya. 
It  is  a  result  of  morbid  acticm  in  the  Mood, 
consisting  essentially  in  the  disintegration  of 
the  red  oorpascles,  whereby  the  hemoglobin 
is  set  f^e.  It  has  been  observed  in  the 
course  of  feven,  particularly  ague  and  scar- 
latina, also  as  a  result  of  insolation,  and,  in 
the  paroxysmal  cases,  as  a  result  of  chill. 
Oatbreaks  of  this  disease  have  been  described 
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as  attacking  newly  bom  in&nts.  ta  that 
described  by  Winckel  of  Dresden,  in  1879, 
twenty-fbnr  oases  oconrred,  and  twenty-three 
proved  fataL  This  was  evidently  dne  to  the 
action  of  a  specific  poison  existing  in  the 
Maternity  Hospital  at  the  time.  Cohnheim 
also  showed  that  it  occurred  aa  a  result  of 
severe,  but  not  speedily  fiital,  bums.  Traus- 
fosion  of  the  blood  of  one  kind  of  animal  into 
the  veins  of  another  may  suffice  to  produce  it. 
Moreover,  many  poisons  have  been  found  to 
induce  the  condition.  By  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  chlorate  of  potasainm.  In 
the  case  of  children,  one  to  two  drachms  in 
the  twenty-four  hoiurs  is  a  dangenma  quan- 
tity; in  the  adolt,  three  drachms  or  upwards. 
Hext  to  it,  but  at  a  Ion;;  interval,  raJik  car< 
bolie*  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  and  pyrogallio 
acids,  and  the  iahalation  of  arseniuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  In  what  way  we  are  to  ex- 
plain the  action  of  these  various  substances 
upon  the  blood-discs  is  as  yet  far  from  clear, 
but  the  iact  that  they  do  so  act  is  fully  es- 
tablished. 

MosBiD  Anatokt.  —  The  kidneys  are 
throughout  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour,  with 
radiating  strisB  of  a  darker  tint.  '  The  sec- 
tions  show  under  a  low  power  dark  lines 
corresponding  to  the  tubules,  and  ntota  mark- 
ing the  Malpighian  bodies.  With  a  higjisr 
vower  COB  makes  out  that  the  tubules  are 
blocked  wiUi  granular  pigment,  and  that  this 
discharge  is  evident  from  the  Malpighian 
tufts.  There  are  sometimes  alterations  in 
the  spleen  and  in  the  bones,  and  luem(nrhageB 
into  various  tissues. 

Btvptoms.— The  chief  clinical  features  of 
hsmoglobinuria  are  those  referable  to  the 
urine.  It  is  dark  like  porter,  or  like  the 
sediment  of  port-wine ;  sometimes  brown  like 
cofiee,  or  almost  black.  This  colour  is  due 
mainly  to  hsemoglobin,  and  usually  few,  if 
any,  blood-corpuscles  are  present.  Tube- 
easts  and  oxalate-of-lime  crystals  are  often 
present  in  large  nimiberB.  The  urine  coagu- 
lates on  heating,  or  on  the  addition  of  nitric 
acid.  Speetroset^pieally  ezaminedi,  it  shows 
the  featares  oharaeteristifr  of  hsBmoglobin, 
oxyluemoglohtn,  and  metluemo^obin.  Other- 
inse  the  patient  shows  tokens  of  general 
discomfort ;  gaetro-intestinal  disturbance ; 
jaundice  more  or  less  pronounced ;  sometimes 
enlargement  of  spleiBn,  and  snbentaneous 
hemorrhages ;  weakness  of  heart ;  tendency 
to  hypostatic  congestion  in  cases  of  a  bad 
type ;  with  other  symptoms  of  depression  or 
even  collapse. 

DuQKOsis. — The  different  forms  of  hsemo- 
globinuria  have  to  be  dia^oaed  from  each 
other,  and  from  certain  diseases  which  re- 
semble the  paroxysmal  forms.   See  'Hmuo- 

OLOBIKURIA,  PaBOXYSHAL. 

FBOOMOtBIS.— Cases  of  this  kind  rarely 
terminate  nn&vonrably  except  when  hsmo- 
^binnria  is  merdy  one  of  many  sympttmis 
3n  oonnexion  with  olood-poiBoning. 


Tbbathkxt. — Froteoticai  against 

processes  or  other  causes  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance. "When  the  symptom  is  developed, 
fermginons  tonics  and  chloride  of  ammomum 
maybe  tried.       T.  ORUHazB  Stkwakt. 

HAHOaiiOBUnTBIA,  PABOX- 
YSMAXi. — Stnon.  :  Paroxysmal  Hasmatin- 
uria. 

DEnmnoN. — A  paroxysmal  affection  of 
the  system ;  manifesting  itself  by  changes  in 
the  urine,  and  particularly  the  discharge  of 
hnmoglobin ;  caused  sometimes  by  maJaria, 
and  sometimes  by  other  conditions  not  yet 
determined;  ooneisting  in  no  anatianieal 
change  as  yet  reoognised;  and  eharacterised 
b^  the  occasional  ooourrenee  of  otnutitutional 
disturbance,  with  discharge  of  dark,  blood- 
stained urine. 

^TioLooT. — The  most  important  eztrinrio 
cause  of  the  tendency  to  this  disease  is  ma- 
larious poison ;  the  most  important  cause  of 
the  paroxysm  is  exposure  to  cold  or  wet; 
but  the  tendency  may  exist  without  malarial 
poison,  and  the  attack  may  occur  apart  from 
any  special  exposure.  Amongst  intrinsic 
causes,  sex  is  evidently  important,  for  the 
disease  is  idmost  confined  to  males.  It  may 
occur  in  children,  and  may  occasionally  recur 
during  a  period  of  years. 

As  m  other  forms  of  htenut^obinuria,  the 
symptom  is  traeeaUe  to  diamtegration  of 
red  corpuscles  vitiiin  the  circulating  fluid. 
That  this  may  occur  locally  has  been  proved 
eqterimentaliy  by  Ehrlicli.  He  tied  a  liga- 
ture round  the  finger  of  a  patient  who  was 
liable  to  the  disease,  and  ihen.  chilled  the 
congested  part  by  immersing  it  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  ice-cold  water,  afterwords 
transferring  it  for  alike  period  to  tepid  water. 
In  this  patient  it  was  fomjd  that  many  cor- 
puscles were  broken  down,  while  no  such 
effect  was  produced  elsewhere  in  the  body  or 
in  healthy  people.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  it  is  chiefly  in  the  liver  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  corpuscles  ordinarily  takes  place; 
and  it  is  unoortain  whether  it  results  from  a 
direct  influence  operating  upon  the  cozpusdbs, 
or  throng  the  production  of  some  cnemicol 
substance  and  its  action  upon  them. 

Anatomical  Chabagtbrs.— The  disease 
not  being  fatal,  there  is  no  evidence  as  to 
the  existence  of  any  anatomical  change  m 
the  kidneys,  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  if  the  kidneys  were  examined 
they  would  show  the  appearances  met  with 
in  non-paroxysmal  hiemoglobinuria. 

Stuptohs. — This  form  of  hsmoglobinuria 
is  paroxysmal,  but  not  distinctly  periodic.  It 
may  commence  in  childhood  or  during  adult 
life.  The  attacks  may  occur  once,  twice,  or 
thrice  a  day,  on  alternate  days,  once  a  week, 
or  quite  irregularly.  The  paroxysm  may 
commence  almiptly  without  anypremonitory 
symptom,  but  is  more  eonmumly  ushered 
in  by  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  the  Ic^ns  and 
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limbi,  by  shivering,  and  general  ohillineas. 
Sometimes  it  is  preceded  by  slight  jaundice, 
furred  tongue,  and  other  symptoms  of  gastric 
catarrh ;  and  sometimeB  albuminuria  pre- 
cedes by  a  few  hoars  or  a  day  the  occurrence 
of  hsBmoglobiniiria.  The  more  abrupt  attacks 
frequently  terminate  by  the  discharge  of  the 
peculiar  urine,  the  uneasy  feelings  having 
Babsi^  before  it  recurs ;  and  the  next  urine 
18  normal,  or  nearly  bo.  In  some  cases  alba- 
minuria  precedes  or  lingers  for  a  time  after 
the  discoloration  has  passed  off,  and  some- 
times it  replaces  the  htemoglobinuria.  See 
Brioht's  Disease. 

The  characters  of  the  urine  are  very  pecu- 
liar. Its  colour  is  like  porter,  or  like  muddy 
port- wine;  its  specific  gravity  ranges  from 
1015  to  1085 ;  it  is  acid,  or  bintly  alkaline ; 
it  is  highly  albuminous ;  sometimes  it  con- 
tains excess  of  urea.  It  throws  down  a 
copious  sediment,  which  contains  very  few 
or  no  blood-corpuscles,  but  an  immense 
amount  of  granular  blood-pigment,  with 
numerous  tube-eaats — hyaline  or  epithelial, 
often  loaded  or  coated  with  amorphous 
granular  matter,  and  with  minute  oiystals 
of  oxalate  oi^  lime.  The  colour  ia  not  due 
to  blood-oorposcles,  nor  to  hfematin,  but  to 
luem<^obin.  In  some  cases  the  urine  is  less 
affected,  being  merely  albuminous,  and  not 
depositing  pigment.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  condition  should  be  admitted 
to  the  same  category  as  the  disease  under 
discussion,  but  cases  which  have  come  under 
the  writer's  observation  seem  to  show  that  it 
is  entitled  so  to  rank,  and  it  is  dealt  with  in 
the  article  just  referred  to. 

A  very  interesting  point  in  the  clinical  his- 
tory of  hemoglobinuria  is  its  relationship  to 
Baynaud's disease.  Therelationship  is  neither 
ctmataat  nor  exoliuive,  and  the  precise  link 
which  connects  them  is  as  yet  not  clearly 
determined.  Still  Uie  clinical  fact  remains, 
that  when  the  one  disease  exists  the  other  is 
not  infreqneutlypresent. 

DuoHOSis. — Tiie  only  diseases  with  which 
intermittent  hEemoglobinuria  is  likely  to  be 
confounded  are  hsematuria,  and  renal  calculus 
or  gravel.  From  the  former  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  abundance  of  the  blood-pigment  and 
the  extreme  rarity  of  blood-corpusclea ;  from 
the  latter,  by  the  short  duration  of  the  attacks, 
the  presence  of  the  characteristic  deposit, 
with  the  fact  that  the  pains  affect  both  loins, 
not  merely  one.  It  is  sometimes  important 
to  distinguish  the  milder  forms,  in  which 
merely  albuminuria  occurs,  from  congestion 
or  from  commencing  inflammatoiy  Bright's 
disease.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish theae  during  the  ear^y  hours  of  the 
attack;  but  the  amoimt  of  general  disturb- 
ance, the  state  of  the  tongue,  the  slight 
jaundice,  the  suddenness  of  the  onset,  and 
the  absence  of  dropsy,  generally  auffice  to 
make  the  diagnosis  clear. 

Fboonosis. — The  prognoaia  ia  good  in 


paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria,  as  to  the  indi* 
vidual  paroxysm.  The  tendency  to  the  dis- 
ease is  also  not  infrequently  got  rid  of.  It 
has  not  proved  fatal  in  any  case.  But  it 
appears  sometimea  to  usher  in,  or  to  eon- 
stitute  an  early  symptom  o(  Brigbt'a  diaeaae 
->4he  cirrhotie  form. 

TBEATifSiHF.~With  a  view  to  preronting 
the  attacks,  individuals  who  are  subject  to 
paroxysmal  hemoglolnnuria  should  earefidly 
avoid  exposure  to  cold  and  over-fatigue  of 
every  kind.  Thev  should  take  abunduice  of 
good  and  eaaiW  digested  food,  should  avoid 
free  use  of  alcohol,  and  shoold  clothe  warmly. 
As  the  paroxysm  is  spontaneously  recovered 
from,  little  need  be  done,  excepting  with  the 
view  of  alleviating  the  discomfort  of  the 
patient.  He  should  go  to  bed  and  be  kept 
warm,  and  have  abundance  of  warm  drinks. 
In  re^ct  of  diminishing  or  removing  the 
tendency  to  the  malady,  various  remedies 
have  been  found  useful,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  quinine,  tincture  of  cinchona, 
iron,  arsenic,  and  chloride  of  ammonium. 
Antisyphilitio  treatment  by  means  of  mercury 
has  auo  been  found  naefhl. 

T.  GBAnroEB  Stewabt. 

HiBHOFEBIOABDIUK.— 5»  Sm- 

MATO-raBICARDIDH. 

HlSHOFHIIiIA  (aifia,  blood ;  and  ^iXm, 
predisposition  for).  —  Stnon.  ;  Hsmorrha- 
philia ;  Hsmorrhagio  Diathesis  ;  Bleeders ; 
Fr.  H&mopkHie ;  Ger.  Bluierhrankheit, 

Definitiok. — A  cougeoital  disease,  often 
hereditary,  characterised  by  a  tendency  to 
immoderate  bleedings,  whetiier  spontaneous 
or  traumatic,  and  to  obstinate  swellings  of 
the  joints. 

^TiOLOOT.— Men  are  fax  more  liable  than 
women  to  this  disease ;  the  proportion  beii^ 
about  eleven  to  one.  Women  who  suffer 
from  hiemophilia  show  much  less  typical 
specimens  of  the  disease  than  men,  and 
rarely  die  from  hnmoirhage,  although  flood- 
inga  and  profhae  menatruation  are  com- 
mon. 

The  best-ascertained  cause  of  hsemophiha 
is  hereditary  predisposition.  No  other  cause 
is  known  with  anything  like  certainty.  In  a 
bleeder  family,  the  disease  descends  to  the 
boys  through  the  mothers,  the  women  re- 
maining ^uite  healthy  and  apparently  free 
from  all  disease.  The  fathers  do  not  seem  to 
transmit  the  disease  to  their  sons ;  at  least, 
instances  of  this  are  rare.  The  women  of 
bleeder  famihes  are  remarkably  fertile.  Soma 
have  thought  ha»nophilia  to  be  more  common 
in  Germany,  but  this  is  probably  owing  to 
tiie  greater  attention  paid  to  the  disease  in 
that  country.  Cases  nave  been  met  with  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  North  America,  tha 
Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and  elsewhere, 
disease  is  not  limited  to  the  Aryan  races,  aa 
the  Jews,  a  Semitic  nation,  are  aingolarly 
liable  to  it. 
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AXATOUCAi  Cbauctbrs. — ^Ko  morbid  ap- 
pearanees  have  yet  been  foond  after  death 
with  any  constancy.  The  blood-Tessels  are 
apparently  unaltered.  The  condition  of  the 
blood  has  not  yet  been  properly  investigated. 
It  wotdd  be  important  to  ascertain  whether 
the  number  of  white  corpuscles  is  increased 
or  diminished,  and  whether  they  are  altered 
in  character.  The  swellings  of  the  joints 
appear  to  be  due  to  the  extravasation  of  olood 
within  the  articnlation. 

SntPTOvs.— The  first  signs  of  htemophilia 
are  commonly  seen  during  the  first  year  of 
life;  but  sometimes  they  are  delayed  until 
the  beginning  of  the  second  dentition.  Cases 
on  record  of  a  much  later  appearance  of  the 
first  symptoms  are  not  trustworthy.  It  is 
very  rare  for  bleedings  to  be  noticed  at  birth. 
There  is  nothing  about  the  subjects  of 
hasmophilia,  when  not  suCTering  firom  bleed, 
ing,  to  distingoish  them  from  ordinary  per- 
sons. They  look  well ;  and  nothing  amiss 
can  be  discovered  by  physical  examination  in 
chest  or  belly. 

There  are  three  well-marked  degree*  of 
hsmophilia.  The  first  is  the  most  typical 
imd  characteristic,in  which  there  is  a  tendency 
to  every  kind  of  hemorrhage,  tranmatia  or 
sptmtaneouB,  interstitial  or  supofieiaL  The 
■wdling  of  the  jointB.  is  wdl-msrked.  This 
d^ree  is  scareely  ever  seen  in  women ;  but 
it  IS  the  most  common  among  men.  In  the 
second  degree,  spontaneoas  hnmorrhages 
from  the  muooua  membranes  only  are  present. 
The  third  decree,  in  which  the  tendency  is 
little  marked,  is  seen  only  amoi^st  the 
women  of  bleeder  families ;  and  shows  itself 
only  by  spontaneous  ecchymoses. 

JUtemorrhage. — Spontaiieoas  bleedings  are 
sometimes  preceded  by  symptoms  of  unusual 
fulness  and  plethora.  The  mncous  mem- 
branes supply  the  blood  in  this  case;  in 
childhood  bleeding  from  the  nose  is  the  most 
oonmion,  and  also  the  most  fatal,  although 
bleedbigs  from  the  bowel,  mouth,  or  chest 
may  also  occur.  There  is  only  one  known 
instance  of  death  from  faranaturia.  The 
tranmatie  bleedings  vary  much  in  intensity, 
even  in  the  same  individnaL  Death  has 
fidlowed  division  of  the  frtenum  of  the  tongue, 
vaccination,  leeching,  and  the  extraction  of  a 
tooth.  This  last  is  a  very  common  cause  of 
death.  If  abscesses  be  opened,  furious  bleed- 
ing  commonly  takes  place ;  and  the  same 
occurs  if  a  blood-tumour  or  extravasation  of 
blood  be  interfered  with. 

The  bleeding  is  nearly  always  capillary, 
and  may  kill  in  a  few  hours  or  after  some 
weeks.  The  quantity  of  blood  lost  is  some- 
times enormous.  After  the  bleeding  the 
patients  are  extremely  ansmio ;  and  this 
state  may  last  for  months. 

Besides  sttperflcial  bleedings,  interstitial 
hemorrhages,  ecchymoses,  and  blood-tumours 
may  be  otwerved,  whether  spontaneous  or 
traumatio.  A  bnuse  which  a  healthy  person 


would  not  feel  may  fill  the  connective  tissue 
of  a  limb  with  blood ;  or  the  bleeding  may 
be  ciroumseribed,  and  form  a  tumour  in- 
stead. 

Stoelling  of  tkejointe. — This  chiefly  afleets 
the  larger  joints,  the  knee  being  most  com- 
monly attacked.  The  joint,  most  commonly 
after  some  injury,  becomes  swollen  and  pain- 
ful, and  ajmarently  filled  with  fluid ;  there  is 
fever ;  and  this  state  may  last  for  many 
weeks.  Belapsesareveiy  apt  to  oeoor  during 
eonntescence. 

DzAAHOSis. — ^Tfae  diagnosis  of  hemophilia 
is  often  easy.  If  a  boy  have  so&red  re- 
peatedly from  early  infancy  from  abundant 
bleedings — especially  traumatic— and  from 
joint-afiections,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
diagnosis.  It  is  made  more  certain  by  the 
existence  of  hereditary  predisposition.  In 
women  the  diagnosis  must  be  made  with 
more  care,  as  they  are  subject  to  a  luemor- 
rbagio  disorder  which  first  appears  about 
puberty,  but  which  is  not  hereditary. 

FsoaNosia. — The  prognosis  is  not  so  serious 
with  respect  to  life  as  was  formerly  thought. 

TauTHENT. — The  treatment  of  htemopmlia 
includes  almost  the  whole  subject  of  the 
treatment  of  heemorrhage.  Bui^oeU  inter- 
ference in  (he  way  of  the  ligature  of  arteries 
isi  however,  contra-indicated  in  connexion 
with  hnmophilia,  as  the  hemorrhage  hi  such 
oases  is  almost  exclusively  capillary.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  administration  of  ergot, 
with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a  contraction 
of  the  arterioles,  would  not  be  likely  to  prove 
of  service.  Treatment  ought  to  be  directed 
entirely  to  bringing  about  an  increase  in 
(a)  the  rapidity  of  coagulation,  and  (6)  in  the 
firmness  of  the  resulting  clot.  In  our  present 
ignorance  on  the  subject  of  the  pathology  of 
htemophilia,  treatment  must  take  cognisance 
of  every  factor  which  is  known  to  influence 
the  coagulability  of  the  blood.  The  fitcts 
that  have  been  ascertained  in  connexion  with 
this  subject  are  as  follows :  A  defect  in 
coagulability  may  depend  on  one  or  other  of 
the  following  conditions: — 

A  Defect  tn  the  Inorganic  SuheiraUim  of 
Fibrin. — This  may  consist  in  a  diminution  of 
the  amount  of  available  calcium  salts  in  Uie 
blood.  Defective  coagulation  arising  from 
this  cause  is  to  be  met  by  the  administration 
of  lime-salts,  preferably  calcium  chloride 
(liquor  calcii  cmoridi  B.P.,  1  oz.  to  1^  oz.  for 
an  adult ;  in  ^  to  1  pint  of  water).  Owing  to 
the  disagreeable  taste  of  the  salt,  it  is  best 
administered  in  the  form  of  an  enema.  A 
1  per  cent,  solution  of  calcium  chloride  may 
also  be  applied  as  a  local  styptic.  Stronger  so- 
lutions are  not  to  be  recommended,  as  coagu- 
lation is  retarded  after  a  certain  percentage  of 
calcium  has  been  exceeded.  In  view  ot  the 
fact  that  &e  action  of  the  lime-salt  is  not 
instantaneous,  the  solution  mast  be  ui^ed 
on  a  tampon  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  mnder 
the  flowing  away  of  the  blood  with  whii^  it 
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oomes  in  contact.  In  all  cases  the  clots 
obtained  by  the  addition  of  lime  to  the 
blood  are  dunetexiBed  an  extraordinary 
fiimness.  The  eoagulative  effieaey  of  a  8(dn< 
tion  of  lime-salts  can  be  inereased  by  the 
addition  of  fibrin  ferment.  This  last  oaa 
be  obtained  by  extracting  washed  fibrin  with 
water. 

A  Defect  in  the  Organic  BubMtraium  of 
Fibrin. — There  is  little  donbt  that  the  coaga- 
lation  of  the  blood  is  brought  abont  by  the 
combination  of  an  element  of  plasma-£bri< 
nogen  with  a  fibrinoplostie  element  derived 
from  the  breaking  down  of  the  white  cor- 
pasdes.  This  fibnnoplastic  element  coneists 
of  the  substance  which  is  known  as  Wool- 
dridge's  tissae-  or  cell-fibrinogen.  A  diminu- 
tion of  the  available  tissne-fiorinonn  in  the 
blood  leads  to  a  condition  of  diminished 
ooagulability.  Its  addition  to^  the  blood  in 
all  oasw  is  fidlowed  by  an  immediate  in- 
crease of  eoai^nlability,  and  an  increased  fax- 
mation  of  fibnn.  In  view  of  tlus  fitet  a  local 
application  of  tissne^fibrinogen  would  appear 
to  be  indicated  when  hsBmorrhage  in  luuno- 
philia  does  not  yield  to  the  application  <A 
ume,  or  lima  and  fibrin-ferment.  Tissne^ 
fibrinogen  may  be  obtained  in  the  following 
maimer :  Procure  the  thymus  gland  (the  cheai- 
sweetbread)  or  testicle  of  a  cfdf,  lamb,  or  other 
animal  from  the  butcher's.  Mince  it  fine  in 
a  mincing-machine,  and  extract  with,  say, 
twenty  times  its  volume  of  water  for  ten 
minutes  to  twenty-four  hours.  Strain  through 
fine  mualin  or  uirongh  flannel,  and  add  to 
each  pint  of  the  strained  infuutm  1  fluid  ounce 
of  diluted  or  1  fluid  drachm  of  strong  acetic 
aeid(B.P.).  A  precipitate  of  tissne-finrinogen 
forma  almost  immediately.  Allow  it  to 
aettle,  and  get  rid  of  the  supernatant  fluid  by 
decantation,  or,  better,  collect  the  precipitate 
on  a  filter>paper.  In  either  case  dissolve  the 
tissue-fibrinogen  thus  obtained  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drops  of  alkali  (dilute  carbonate 
or  bicarbonate  of  sodium).  Apply  the  some- 
what viscid  solution  on  a  tampon  of  cotton- 
wool to  the  bleeding  point.  Escharotics  such 
as  ferric  chloride  are  seldom  found  to  be  of 
any  service  in  bleeding  in  hsmophilia. 

In  csises  of  severe  hemorrhage,  transfnnon 
may  be  necessary. 

Gehkeal  Tekathest  of  the  Moebid  Con- 
DiTXOH. — It  is  impossible  in  our  present  igno- 
rance of  the  pathology  of  hsmophilia  to  lay 
down  a  scimtifio  method  of  treatment.  It 
will,  however,  be  erident  that  any  treatment 
directed  towards  rendering  the  blood  more 
coagulable  would  be  indicated.  Thus  the 
administration  of  lime-salts  might  prove 
useful.  Further,  the  means  which  are  at  our 
disposal  for  increasing  the  number  of  white 
corpuscles  in  the  blood  might  be  employed, 
with  a  view  of  increasing  the  amount  of 
the  fibriuoplastic  element,  for  we  have  seen 
that  tissue-  or  cell-fibrinogen  is  contained 
in  the  white  corpuscles.   While  awaiting 
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further  information  on  this  subject,  the  fol- 
lowing theraj^tic  agents  migbt  be  brought 
into  requisition :  (a)  The  administration 
aromatio  sulwtaDoes,  such  as  camphor  and 
turpentine,  tha  administration  of  these 
snbstanees  increases  the  number  of  white 
corpuscles  in  the  blood  (Binz),  and  they  are 
employed  apparently  with  success  in  the 
treatment  of  internal  heemorrhages.  (6)  The 
administration  of  pilocarpine  (Horbaezewski), 
which  increases  the  number  of  circulating 
white  corpuscles,  (c)  The  administration  of 
nudein  (Horbaczewski),  or  nuctein  containing 
substances  such  as  tiBsue-fibrinogen  (W right), 
for  these  substances  increase  the  number  of 
white  corpuscles  in  the  blood.  They  are 
available  m  the  form  of  yeast,  sweettnreadsT 
lamb's  fry,  and  kidneys.  (?)  It  has,  however, 
not  yet  been  ascertained  whether  these  cell- 
substances  lose  their  ^oaey  im  boiling. 

Almsoth  E.  Weight. 

HAUOPTTSIS  (o^  blood;  and  stvm, 
I  ^t). — Stnok.:  Pneomonorrhagia ;  Bron- 
chorrhagia;  Ft.  JBifimiptyMe;  Qtvc*  Bluthtu- 
ten. 

Definition.  —  Blood-spitting  having  its 
source  in  pulmonary  or  bronchial  luemor- 
rbage. 

The  restriction  of  the  term  '  hsmoptysis,' 
as  thus  defined,  has  the  sanction  of  long  usage 
and  convenience.  Hjemorrhage  from  an 
aneurysm  opening  through  the  lung  or  air- 
passages  would  not  strictly  be  included  in 
such  a  definition. 

Spitting  of  blood,  when  it  arises  from  other 
and  less  important  sources,  comes  under  the 
denomination  of  faiee  or  spurious  h«mo- 

ftysis.  For  ficUHoiu  Juemoptytie,  see 
'EiaNBD  DlSBlWS. 

^TIOLOOT  AND  Patholoot. — ^The  causes 
of  luemoptysis  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term, 
and  havmg  regard  to  its  pathology,  may  be 
thus  enumerated 

I.  Hffimorrhagefirom  the  pulmonair 
artery  or  its  radicles. 

1.  Bupture  or  wound  of  the  lung  from  ex- 
ternal violence. 

2.  Active  hypenemia  of  the  longs — inflam- 
matory, vicarious,  or  induced  by  violent 
efiprt  or  excitement.  The  active  fayperasmia 
may  be  primary  as  regards  the  longs;  or 
may  supervene  or  be  attendant  uikhi  disMse 
already  present  in  them.  See  LVKOft,  He- 
morrhage into ;  and  Lungs,  Inflammation  oL 

8.  Mechanical  hypenemia  of  the  lungs, 
secondary  to  heart-disease,  or  embolism  of 
one  of  the  pulmonary  branches,  or  to  pressure 
from  timaours,  such  as  enlarged  bronchial 
glands.  See  LuNos,  Haemorrhage  into ; 
Bbonchiaz.  Glands.  Diseases  of. 

4.  Necrotic  division  of  vessels  in  the  course 
of  softening  of  tubercular  or  other  consolida- 
tions in  destructive  lung-diseases — phthisis^ 
tuberculosis,  cancer. 

6,  Aneurysmal  dilatation  or  simple  erowna 
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ol  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  exposed 
in  the  coone  of  exeavfttion  of  the  long,  or 
ulceration  ctf  the  hnmehial  mnooos  mem- 
brane. 

6.  Primary  atheroma  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  within  the  Imig. 

n.  Hnmorrhage  from  the  bronohial 
of^rillarlea. — Capillary  hranoiThage  firom 
the  broDchial  mncoas  memlmne. 

m.  Henoorrhage  item,  the  aorta,  or 
one  of  its  great  braaohee.— Anenryam 
rapturing  through  the  lung  or  into  a  bron- 
dins. 

Details  respecting  the  pathol<^  of  these 
several  forms  of  hwrnoptysis  will  be  found 
under  the  headings  of  the  {oineipal  diseases 
^ving  rise  to  them.  Thrae  are  a  few  ad- 
ditional remarks,  however,  that  should  be 
inbt>dnced  here. 

The  pathology  of  heemoptysiB  occurring  in 
early  phthisiB — of  which  it  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  symptoms — is  still  somewhat  ob- 
soure.  Besides  the  active  hypenemia  above 
referred  to — that  is,  the  inflammatory  eon- 
gestiou  that  constitutes  the  &rat  stage  of 
some  forms  of  phthisiB,  and  tends  to  recur 
at  different  periods  of  the  disease;  besides 
also  the  neerotio  ^vision  of  vessels,  or  tiieir 
aneurysmal  dilatation,  which  more  especially 
aoeount  for  the  hemorrhage  occurring  in  the 
lator  stages  of  the  disease, — there  are  other 
conditions  present  in  early  {phthisis  which 
probably  have  much  to  do  with  the  occur- 
rence of  hfemoptysis.  The  minute  blood- 
vessels are  importantly  concerned  in  the 
very  earliest  stage  of  phthisical  lung-disease 
in  one  or  other  of  three  ways : — 

(a)  Their  walls  become  the  seat  of  nuclear 
proliferation,  and  hence  become  softened ; 
and  (b)  these  vessels  become  more  or  less 
extensively  blocked,  not  merely  as  the  result 
of  the  inflammatory  steiaia  which  may  affect 
th«r  capill&riea,  but  by  the  pressure  of  sur- 
rounding tubercular  growth,  or  by  tubercular 
tiui^ening  of  their  walls  intending  upon  their 
calibre,  (c)  It  is  very  possible  that  ia.  the 
ill-developed  lungs  of  small-chested  people, 
who  inherit  a  tendency  to  consumption,  the 
vessela  are  also  morbidly  frail,  and  are  apt 
to  give  way  in  any  temporary  hyperemia. 
Borne  persons  are  remarkably  subject  to 
irregular  distribution  of  blood;  they  are 
liable  to  chills,  cold  extremities,  and  tran- 
sient flushings ;  and  a  jmlmonary  bluth  is 
as  conceivable  as  a  temporary  nosh  else- 
where, and  would  &vour  the  occurrence  of 
hsmorrhage. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  hemoptysis 
ooconing  in  all  sta^s  of  phthisis  frequently 
has  its  source  in  hiemonhage  frtun  the 
bronehial  tabes,  and  that  tus  bronchial 
hanunrh^e  may  give  rise  secondAirily  to 
phthisis,  or  may,  when  it  occurs  in  the  course 
of  that  disease,  set  up  fresh  centres  of  mis- 
chief in  the  lungs  by  inhalation  of  blood  to 
distant  pturtions.  In  the  entire  absence  of 


reliable  pathological  grounds  for  this  view, 
and  in  the  abundance  of  anatomical  evidence, 
clinical  experience,  and  weight  of  authority 
in  &TOur  of  the  pulmonary  origin  of  hemo- 
ptysis, we  are,  in  the  opimon  of  the  writer, 
justified  in  believing  that  decided  hemoptysis 
originating  in  hemorrhage  from  the  brontmial 
mucous  membnme  is  exoeedin^y  rare,  ex- 
cluding, perhaps,  syphilitio  uleenitiott  of  the 
bron^.  Blood  inhaled  to  distant  poxtioaB 
of  lung  may,  however,  aa  shown  1^  Dr. 
Reginald  Thompson,  undergo  changes  re- 
sulting in  fresh  pulmonary  drntructiflo. 

Descbdtiom.  —  The  quantity  of  blood 
brought  up  in  hsemoptysis  varies  from  a 
mere  streak  to  two  or  three  quarts.  When 
blood  is  expectorated  in  laz^  qnmtity,  it 
is  pure  and  unmixed ;  and  either  dark  and 
venous,  or  bright  arteriaL  The  first  and 
last  portions  are  usually  more  or  less  aSrated. 
If  in  small  quantity,  the  blood  is  most 
generally  bri^t  and  frothy,  it  may  be  only 
a  speck  or  two  upon  the  sputum,  or  it  may 
be  m  several  moutnfuls  of  pure  aerated  blood. 
It  commonly  happens  that  this  mitigated 
and  more  charaotenstio  hemoptysis  preicedes 
the  raror  attack  of  Torofuse  hnnunriuge  that 
may  ^ove  instant^  &taL  Hemoptysis  is 
sometimes  smnty,  dark,  and  elotfted,  usoaBy 
firom  a  small  pration  of  blood  having  been 
detained  in  the  lung  befbre  bdng  e^eeto- 
rated. 

In  decided  hemoptysis  the  shook  to  the 
system  is  always  great.  The  patient  is 
alarmed  and  anxious,  especially  on  the  first 
attack.  The  sense  of  weakness  and  mrostra- 
tion  is,  indeed,  often  prolonged  after  the 
attack — not  necessarily  a  severe  one  as  re- 
gards quantity  of  blood  lost — has  ceased. 
The  &ce  is  often  flushed;  the  extremities 
cold.  The  temperature  is  usuaUy  depressed ; 
after  a  few  hoiirs  it  becomes  normal,  and  it 
may  continue  so,  or  it  may^  rise  in  the  course 
of  fortj^-eight  hoars  or  within  five  d^ys.  This 
elevation  of  tempezBturem^  depend  (a)  upon 
return  of  the  previoas  fever  after  being  tem- 
porarily cheeked  by  hemorrhage  and  snodt ; 
\b)  upon  the  cause  which  has  also  produced 
the  hemoptysis ;  or  (e)  upon  the  secondary 
consequences  of  the  hemorrhage.  It  has 
been  clearly  shown  that  the  inhalation  of 
blood  into  the  bronchial  tubes  and  pulmonary 
alveoli  sometimes  sets  up  broncho-pneu- 
monia, and  thus  may  give  rise  to  fresh 
centres  of  phthisical  disease ;  and  cases  do 
occur  in  which  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  of 
the  lungs  supervenes  upon  an  hemopt^s 
in  a  manner  suggestive  of  direct  infection. 
The  later  the  rise  of  temperature  up  to  the 
fifth  day,  the  more  reason  we  have  fbr  re- 
garding it  as  due  to  secondary  imeumonia. 

In  the  hnmopbrsis  that  occasionally  arises 
in  some  forms  «  heart-disease  (chiefly  mitral 
stenosis),  the  amount  of  blood  expelled  is 
usually  small,  darker  in  colour,  less  aerated 
than  m  ordinary  haemoptysis,  and  partially 
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clotted.  Tfait  finm  of  hmuni^su 
OTor,  aBsooiated  with  the  signs  offaeart-dlBeMe 
of  more  or  leaa  old  rtanding.  jSTMLcHOSiHte* 
nunrhage  into. 

AxATOHiCAL  Chasactibb. — ^These  depend 
vei^  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  diseaae 
whichhaa  preceded  the  htemoptyBis.  In  cases 
of  death  from  heemoptysis  there  are  the  naaal 
appearances  of  death  from  hemorrhage — 
pulor  of  organs,  empty  and  contracted  ven- 
tricles, &c.  The  bronchial  tabes  of  both 
lungs  are  found  to  contain  clots.  The  healthy 
portions  of  lung  are  found  inflated  from  ob- 
Btmctions  in  the  bronchi,  impeding  the  exit 
of  air ;  they  are  generally  pale,  but  beauti- 
fully speelded  by  pink  spots,  TnarVing  the 
lobules  into  the  air-cells  of  which  blood  has 
been  inhaled.  If  death  take  place  several 
Hajb  after  |>rofuBe  hnmoptysis,  any  blood 
which  remauu  in  &e  brraiehi  is  dark  and 
diB<^ani8ed,  tmd  patches  of  consolidation 
may  sometiznes  be  found,  having  for  their 
centres  the  stained  appearance  attributable 
to  inhaled  blood.  More  or  less  bronchitis  is 
also  noticeable.  It  is  rare  to  find  &tal 
luemoptysis  without  the  presence  of  cavities, 
which  are  also,  more  or  less,  filled  with  blood- 
clot.  In  almost  every  instance  of  fatal 
heemoptysis  in  phthisis,  sufficient  diligence 
will  discover  eiuier  an  aneurysm  of  a  pul- 
monary vessel  within  a  cavity,  or  ulcerative 
erosion  or  laceration  of  an  exposed  vessel.' 
The  writer  has  found  such  a  condition  in 
fifteen  cases  at  various  ages,  including  one 
infimt  seven  months  old. 

SioMirnuHui  orHucopnsis. — Komodifi. 
cation  in  our  views  respecting  the  nature  of 
phthisis  can  lessen  the  significance  of  hsmo- 
ptysis  as  being  one  of  its  most  imp<»tant 
positive  signs.  Thus  regarded,  it  is  a  warning 
that  may  sometimes  aave,  and  vary  often 
prolong  life,  by  drawing  our  earl;^  attention 
to  a  condition  that  might  otherwise  remain 
too  long  concealed;  but,  Ughtly  considered 
and  carelessly  treated,  it  is  but  the  precursor 
of  destructive  disease. 

DiAONOsis.  —  Genuine  hemoptysis  can 
rarely  be  mistaken  by  a  skilled  observer 
present  at  the  attack.  The  gurgling  in  the 
bzonehi*  the  loose  coiwh,  and  rmei^ed  ex- 
pectoration of  bright  frothy  blood  are  quite 
charaeteriBtio.  The  blood  is  distinctly  ex- 
peetwated  with  oouflAii  not  vomited ;  uid  its 
quality  is  distinctly  fresh,  not  changed.  In 
hsmatemesis,  wiu  which  hsmoptysis  ia 
sometimes  confounded,  the  blood  is  brought 
up  by  vomiting  ;  is  more  or  less  mixed  with 
the  contents  of  the  stomach;  and,  save  when 
the  haemorrhage  is  very  rapid  and  abundant, 
presents  a  dark  gmmous  appearance,  owing 
to  the  action  of  the  gastric  fluid  upon  it  (see 
HfMATEMESis).  It  may,  too,  be  observed 
that  the  blood  does  not  come  from  the  nose, 
unless  a  small  quantity  be  projected  through 
the  nostrils  wiw  the  spasmodic  cough.  li^ 
as  often  happens,  no  medical  attendant  is  at 


hand  at  the  moment  of  tiie  attack,  the  appear>i 
aooe  of  the  Uood  is  usually  snflicirait  for 
diagnosis ;  and  if  the  hKmoj^ysis  have  been 
at  sil  copious,  any  further  expectorations  for 
the  next  few  hours  are  sangnineoas.  The 
&ct  of  this  sanguineous  ea&miicai  of  the 
sputa  ha\'ing  existed  for  some  hours,  or  a 
day  or  two  after  an  hemoptysis,  is  posittve 
evidence  of  the  hemoptysis  having  been 
genuine.  In  cases  of  very  eopiotu  hemor- 
rhage from  a  large  pulmonary  branch,  tiie 
blood  brought  up  is  dark  and  venous. 

It  is  very  important  in  investigating  the 
cause  of  hsmopty  sis  to  be  aa  gentle  as  ^tosaible 
in  physical  examination.  We  can  listen  to 
the  lungs  in  front  and  to  the  heart  without 
moving  the  patient  or  requiring  him  to 
breatibe  deeply ;  we  can  make  a  note  of  the 
temperature ;  wd  at  the  time  we  should  do 
no  more. 

The  throat  ahoold  always  be  examined  in 
doubtful  cases  of  lusmop^Bis,  as  the  blood 
will  sometimes  be  found  to  have  issaed  from 
an  uloerated  tonsil,  or  even  from  enlarged 
veas^  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx. 
Spuriou*  hamoptysie,  however,  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  eecape  of  a  hiood-atamed  mucus 
front  the  throat  or  game.  lu  cases  of  spurious 
hemoptysis  there  is  usually  distinct  evidence 
of  a  morbid  condition  of  these  parts.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  is  relaxed ; 
the  gums  are  spongy,  and  often  bleed  when 
the  teeth  are  brushed  in  the  morning.  Some- 
times this  condition  of  gums  arises  from 
insnffioiant  attention  to  teetii,  eariona 
stomps  and  mat^  tartar  round  the  teeth 
eansing  irritation  and  sponginess  of  the 
gums.  The  patients  are  usually  anemio  and 
short-breathed,  and  often  complain  of  morn- 
ing cough,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  lung- 
disiease.  The  blood-stained  mucus  is  usually 
ejected  in  the  morning,  on  waking ;  and  oftm 
escapes  from  the  month  during  the  night, 
staining  the  pillow.  On  examination,  it  is 
found  to  be  a  pink,  watery  mucus,  uniformly 
stained,  and  containing  comparatively  iaw 
blood-corpuscles. 

Tbkitmbmt. — Absolute  rest  is  the  first 
thing  to  be  observed  in  the  treatment  of  all 
attadts  of  hemoptysis.  The  patient  should 
lie  down  with  the  head  and  shoulders  raised 
by  pillows.  He  should  not  taUc  The  room 
iwould  be  kept  quiet  and  cool;  the  bedclothes 
should  be  light,  but  sufficient ;  and  warmUi 
should  be  appUed  to  the  feet.  A  little  ice  in 
the  mouth,  or  some  iced  water  to  sip,  will 
ease  the  cough  and  tend  to  check  hemor- 
rhage. The  patient  must,  if  possible,  be 
reassured  as  to  the  absence  of  immediate 
danger,  and  the  shock  to  the  system  allayed 
without  the  use  of  stimulants.  Sometimes 
opium  may  be  usefully  given  for  this 
purpose,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  habits 
and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  patient  In  copious 
hemorrhage,  attended  with  shock,  a  small 
subcutaneous  iiyection  of  morphine  ia  some- 
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tones  of  great  value.  Astringent  medieineB 
are  not  .always  needed  in  htemoptysis,  es- 
pecially in  attacks  in  which  the  hemorrhage 
IB  presnmably  capillary ;  they  may,  however, 
be  given  in  Bach  oases  in  small  doseB.  To 
be  really  useful  in  hemoptysiB,  astrijigents 
nnut  be  giTen  in  foil  doses.  Those  most 
naed  ara  acetate  of  lead,  four  grains,  eyery 
ihree  m  four  faonn;  alom,  twenty  grains, 
with  dilated  snli^rario  Mid,  ttiirty  Tntnima, 
vmy  four  hours;  galHo  acid,  twenty  to 
tl^y  grains  every  half-hour  or  hour,  for 
two  or  three  doses,  followed  by  ten-grain 
doses  evez^  three  hours;  oil  of  turpentine, 
thirty  TPiVn^"  every  two  hours  in  sweetened 
mncUage  or  in  milk,  for  a  couple  of  doBes, 
then  in  half  or  third  doses ;  liquid  extract  of 
ergot  in  half- drachm  or  drachm  doses,  every 
two  or  three  boTirs;  ten-  or  fifteen-minim 
doseB  of  the  pemitrate  or  persulphate  of  iron 
solution,  or  thirty  or  forty  minims  of  the 
perchloride  freely  diluted.  Of  the  above* 
mentioned  astringent  remedies,  alum  aad 
«nl|duirie  acid,  gaUio  aeld,  and  ergot  are  the 
beet  in  the  greater  number  (tf  eases.  Acetate 
(tf  lead  is  less  applicable  to  eases  of  Inng- 
luemraThage  than  m  bowel  w  kidney  lesimu. 
Ergot  is  to  be  preferred  in  those  eases  in  which 
we  infer  that  a  considerable  vessel  has  given 
way.  It  may  also  be  given  in  tiie  form  of 
ergotin — one-half  to  two  grains  hypodermic- 
ally  ;  but  thus  given  it  scmietimeB  causes  much 
local  inflammation.  Oil  of  tnrpentine  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  powerful  of  astringents 
in  pmmonary  haemorrhage,  and  may  be  use- 
fully held  in  reserve.  "When  freely  adminis- 
tered, the  condition  of  the  urine  must  be  care- 
fully noted.  Cases  of  luemoptysis  only  rarely 
occur  in  which  it  is  well  to  give  the  iron 
astringents.  As  a  rule,  they  tend  to  Increase 
pnlmmiary  congestion ;  but  in  some  cases,  in 
which  hiemoptysiB  has  a  tendency  to  con. 
tinne  aiter  the  patimt  has  been  brought  to  a 
Btate  of  profonnd  ^^n«.mm  from  the  first  oat- 
borst,  they  may  be  usefully  given,  their  effect 
being  carefully  watched-  Digitalis  is  a  drug 
amnetimes  of  great  value  in  hsmoptyeis ;  it  is 
bttt  adapted  to  those  cases  in  nhich  there  is 
much  excitement  of  the  circulation.  In  cases, 
for  instance,  in  which  the  htemoptysis  has 
been  determined  by  intemperance,  or  in  fall- 
blooded  people  by  effort,  tmctnre  of  digitalis 
in  twenty-  or  thirty-minim  doses  may  be 
given.  In  such  cases,  in  which  the  portal 
system  is  usually  congested,  sulphate  of 
magnesium  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid  maybe 
combined  with  the  digitalis,  and  given  every 
fiHur  or  six  hours  for  a  couple  of  days  or  sa 
In  the  treatment  of  luemoptysis  it  ia  naually 
necessary  to  eounteraci  the  effect  of  the 
astringent  iip«m  the  bowels  by  purgatives  or 
iKuAives.  An  enema  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  bowels  to  act  easily  and  without 
straining.  The  use  of  the  bed-pan  muat  of 
eonrae  m  enjoined. 
Coantw-ixritation  is  of  great  vahie  in  the 


treatment  of  many  cases  of  htemoptysis, 
chiefly  in  those  cases  in  which  the  hnmor- 
rhage  is  not  great,  and  occurs  in  the  course  of 
phthisis,  being  due  either  to  local  pulmonary 
congestion  or  to  active  hypenemia  of  the 
walls  of  a  cavity.  Blisters  are,  as  a  role, 
best  avoided  in  copious  hmnoptysis  during 
the  sta^  of  shock.  Continuous  cdd  to  the 
ehest  is  decidedly  to  be  deprecated.  The 
intermittent  application  of  cold  may  some- 
times be  employed,  but  is  a  measure  of 
doubtful  expediency. 

The  temperature  and  pulse  of  the  patient 
should  ba  carefully  watched  during  an  attack 
of  hemoptysis,  and  for  days  afterwards. 

The  diet  must  at  first  be  restricted  to  cold 
nutritious  fluids.  The  tendency  is  to  keep 
patients  suffering  from  hsemoptysis  on  cold 
slops  and  cold  solids  for  an  nnnecessary  time. 
In  most  cases,  after  forty-eight  hours,  warm, 
not  hot,  food  may  be  allowed.  Stimulants, 
except  in  special  oases,  must  be  interdicted. 

The  treatment  oifaUe  or  apwriouM  homo- 
]ttj/nB  depends  vpm  its  cause.  In  most 
oases,  the  cause  bemg  anaemia,  with  a  relaxed 
and  morbid  condition  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, an  acid  reparation  of  iron  containing 
some  chlorate  of  potassium  and  glycerinewill 
speedily  cure  the  malady.  Tincture  of  the 
acetate  or  perchlcnride  of  iron,  added  to  a  small 
'lemon-squa^,'  is  also  an  excellent  remedy. 
When  the  gums  are  ^ngy,  the  addition  to  a 
chalk  or  charcoal  toom-powder  of  finely  pow- 
dered kino  or  catechu,  or  the  addition  of  some 
glycerine  of  tannin  to  the  tooth-water,  will 
prove  efficaoiouB.  Astringent  gargles  will 
saggest  themselves  in  fitting  cases;  and  fmit 
and  vegetables  must  be  added  to  the  diet. 

B.  DOUOLAS  POWBLL. 

HAHOBBHAOE  {alfta,  blood ;  and 
^nw^  I  burst  forth).— Sthov,  :  Fr.  MSmor- 
rhagte ;  Oer.  B1uMu$a. 

Definition. — Taa  escape  of  blood  from 
any  part  of  the  circulation,  and  Hs  Recharge 
from  the  body. 

When  blood  escapes  from  any  of  its  natural 
reservoirs,  it  is  eimer  extravasated  into  the 
neighbouring  organs  or  cavities,  or  flows  from 
one  of  the  sur&ces  or  orifices  of  the  body. 
In  the  latter  case  only  is  the  term  '  hsemor- 
rhage'  etrictly  applicable  (see  Extbatasa- 
tion).  This  distinction,  however,  is  not 
always  carefully  observed ;  and  such  expres- 
sions as  'cerebral  hsemorrhage,'  'bsemorrhage 
into  the  pericardium,'  and  'heemorrha^c 
eruptions*  are  employed  in  connexion  with 
what  are  nunre  correctly  called  exiravata- 
tiofu  of  blood. 

^TioLoaT.--Htemozrhage  is  almost  always 
due  to  a  solution  of  etmtinnity  of  some  part 
of  the  circulatory  system,  wluther  by  iiqury 
or  by  disease.  Hsemorrhage  from  the  ex- 
ternal surfEMie  of  the  body  is,  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  result  of  wounds  or  other  form  of 
iigury ;  but  ulceration — either  simple  or 
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malignaDt— fireqnently  lays  open  a  vein  or 
an  artery ;  and  aneuryBm  of  the  great  veaselB, 
and  eren  of  the  heart,  may  alio  give  rise  to 
external  bleeding.  Hsenunrhage  from  in- 
ternal wgans,  on  the  contrary,  is  most 
frequently  the  resnlt  of  diseaae,  aa,  for  in- 
stance, ulceration  or  aneurysm,  or  of  circn- 
latory  diatorbance,  such  as  congestion.  Great 
excitement  and  severe  exertion  are  two  of 
the  chief  determining  causes  of  heemorrhage, 
by  producing  great  or  sudden  rise  of  the 
general  blood-pressure,  whether  by  cardiac 
disturbance  or  oy  obstruction  of  the  terminal 
vessels;  they  may  lead  even  to  the  rupture 
of  healthy  vessels.  Local  disturbances  of  the 
blood-pressure  give  rise  in  the  same  way  to 
congestion  or  faypersmia,  and  finally  to 
hBemorrhage.  Thepineipaloaamoffatranw- 
rhages  of  tiiia  class  are  diseasea  of  the  heart, 
of  tD0  great  vesaels,  of  the  leipintory  o^Euis, 
and  of  the  liver,  and  sudden  variations  in  the 
atmosidteric  pressure  or  in  the  temperature ; 
and  Boch  hsemorrhages  are  also  in  some  in- 
stances undoubtedly  of  a  vicariotu  nature. 
Certain  conditions  of  the  blood  are  believed 
to  [n^dispose  to  hsmorrhage,  as,  for  example, 
in  scurvy,  purpura,  the  malignant  fevers, 
chronic  Bright's  disease,  and  alcoholism. 
There  is,  probably,  however,  a  lesion  of  the 
vessel-wails  in  some  of  these  diseases.  A 
peculiar  condition  of  body  is  known  as  the 
hmnorrhagic  diathen*  or  hiemophilia;  the 
subjects  of  which  exhibit,  amongst  other 
forms  of  debility,  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
proftue  biNnorrnage  from  trivial  causes.  See 

Seats  and  yABixTiiB.-~^laeding  from  the 
surface  of  the  body,  whatever  its  origin,  is 
simply  called  hemorrhage,  and  its  exact 
source  and  situation  are  otherwise  defined. 
On  the  contrary,  when  blood  escapes  by 
any  of  the  natural  openings  of  the  body, 
and  is  derived  from  an  internal  organ,  the 
hfemorrhage  is  described  by  a  special  name. 
Hsemorrhage  from  the  nose  is  called  epu 
ttaxie ;  from  the  ear  otorrhagia ;  from  the 
stomach  hcematemetia ;  from  the  respiratory 
tract  heemopty»i» ;  and  from  the  urinary 
tract  hamtUuria,  Blood  passed  per  anum, 
after  undergoing  certain  changes  to  be  re- 
ferred to  immediately,  is  called  meUena. 
Menorrhagia  and  metrorrhagia  are  the 
names  given  to  profuse  bleeding  bom  the 
genital  organs  in  the  female — at  the  men- 
strual pcoriod  and  at  other  times,  respectively. 

Desobiption. — The  local  phenomena  whidi 
characterise  hemorrhage  from  the  extemid 
parts  of  the  body,  vary  with  the  source  of  the 
blood.  If  it  proceed  from  an  artery  of  con- 
siderable size,  it  escapes  in  the  form  of  a  jet, 
which  is  streugthened  at  each  beat  of  the 
pulse  as  an  active  spurt.  Blood  discharged 
from  an  opened  vein  either  flows  in  an 
abundant  cootinuous  stream,  or  wells  up 
from  the  depth  of  the  tissues  in  which  the 
vessel  lies.   Capillary  hsmorrhage  is  gene- 


rally much  less  profose,  and  is  most  fre- 
quently sera  in  the  farm  of  oozing.  Blood 
proceeding  firom  intemal  oi^ans  is  rvnaaaty 
mscharged  by  the  several  outlets.  Some- 
times it  is  immediately  eiqwUed,  especially 
if  in  quantity ;  or  it  may  escape  even  wheai 
in  small  quantity,  owing  to  gravitation,  as  in 
hemorrhage  from  the  nose.  Most  frequently 
the  blood  is  retained  for  a  time,  and  then, 
acting  as  a  foreign  body,  is  ejected;  for 
example,  in  Ueeding  from  the  stomach, 
bowels,  or  bladder. 

Charaeterg. — Blood  flowing  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  usually  presents  its  iamiliar 
characters.  The  colour  of  the  blood  will  be 
scarlet  when  it  is  derived  from  an  artery; 
purine,  with  a  tendency  to  become  scarlet  on 
the  sorCsce,  when  it  flows  from  a  vein ;  and 
of  a  tint  intennediate  between  these  two 
odonrs  whut  the  hnmorrhaga  is  eapUary. 
In  all  eases,  the  blood  coagulates  more  or 
leas  abundanUy  around  the  seat  of  hemor- 
rhage. 

In  hnmorrbage  from  internal  organs,  on 
the  contrary,  the  blood  is  frequently  coagu- 
lated ;  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  fluids  of 
the  ^art;  or  otherwise  altered  during  its 
transit.  The  following  are  the  principal 
changes  that  blood  undergoes  in  its  passage 
towards  the  several  outlets  of  the  body : — 

Blood  flowing  from  the  external  ear,  or 
from  the  anterior  naret,  is  frequently  thin 
and  watery,  if  the  hfemorrhage  have  lasted 
for  any  length  of  time.  Blood,  disofaarged 
from  the  posterior  naree  is  often  coagulated, 
black,  and  mixed  with  thick  mucus.  In 
hfemorrhage  from  the  mowth,  the  blood  may 
be  derived  from  thfU  cavity,  from  the  fiuioeB, 
from  the  respiratory  passages,  or  from  the 
upper  portion  of  the  digestive  tract— especi- 
ally the  stomach.  When  the  blood  flows  from 
some  part  of  the  mouth,  such  as  the  gums, 
tongue,  paJate,  or  cheeks,  it  is  more  or  less 
intimately  mixed  with  frothy  saliva  and 
mucus.  In  hsemorrhttge  from  the  retpira^ 
tory  paaaaget,  or  from  the  stomach  through 
the  mouth,  the  ejected  blood  varies  extremely 
in  different  instances  («ee  Ejgmopttsis  ;  fmd 
Hjbhatemssis).  Hfemorrhage  from  the 
genito-urinary  tract  is  also  specially  de- 
scribed. Hsmorrhftge  from  the  bowels  is 
not  peouliar,  if  the  source  of  the  Uood  1m 
neftf  the  anus,  or  if  tin  Ueedinj;  be  very 
profiise;  taking  the  form  sometimes  of  a 
gush  of  finah,  warm  blood,  at  other  times 
of  a  mere  red  streak  upon  the  fsces.  If  the 
blood  be  derived  from  a  higher  part  of  the 
intestines,  the  appearance  of  it,  when  dis- 
charged, will  be  different.  Generally  it  is  so 
far  filtered  by  the  action  of  the  various  in- 
testinal contents,  as  to  be  converted  into  a 
black  tarry-looking  mass  (see  Mklxita). 
Less  frequenUy,  the  bleeding  may  be  so  pro- 
fuse as  to  fill  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
bowel,  and  clots  of  blood  may  then  be  passed, 
as  in  some  cfues  of  hfemorrhage  in  typhoid 
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fe\'er.  Tbe  paonliar  characters  of  mmttrual 
blood  are  described  elsewhere.  Hemorrhage 
from  the  uierut  in  large  quantity  consists  of 
unaltered  blood,  whether  coagulated  or  not. 

CouBSS  AHD  Tbrninations.  —  Hsemor- 
rhagos  caused  by  wounds  are  generally  moat 
piotnse  at  first;  and,  unless  they  prove  &tal 
speedily,  or  are  artifieiaiUy  arresteo.  gradusJly 
cease.  On  the  contrary,  hKmorrhages  due 
to  disease  are  frequently  insignificant  at  first, 
and  increase  in  amount;  or  they  recur  again 
and  again  in  variable  quantify. 

Many  natural  causes  contribute  to  the  ar- 
rest of  hsmorrfaage,  the  moat  important  being 
weakening  of  the  force  of  the  heart  by  the 
loss  of  blood ;  the  contraction  of  the  coats  oi 
the  vessels  at  the  seat  of  lesion ;  the  coagula- 
tion  of  tbe  blocd — first  around,  and  then 
within  tbe  open  vessel ;  the  pressure  of  the 
extravasated hlood  in  the  surrounding  tissues ; 
and  the  increased  coagulabiUtjr  of  the  blood 
after  the  flow  has  ocmtinued  for  vome  time. 
The  relief  of  the  local  disturbanoe  of  pressure 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  hamorrhage  is 
done  sufficient  in  many  instances  to  arrest 
the  flow. 

Effects. — The  eCTects  of  hsmorrfaoge  are 
chiefly  exerted  upon  the  system  genially; 
and  they  are  therefore  remarkaUy  uniform, 
whatever  may  be  its  locality.  The  circum- 
stances that  more  eepecially  affect  the  in- 
tensity of  the  effects  or  symptoms  are  two, 
namely,  the  amount  of  blood  lost,  and  the 
n^idity  of  the  flow.  When  hBcmorrhage  is 
at  ODoe  free  and  persistent,  syncope  rapidly 
ensues,  probably  accompanied  by  oonvnlnons, 
and  endmg  speedily  in  death  unleBS  the  bleed- 
ing  either  ■pontaneoualy  cease  or  be  arti- 
fifliaUy  arrested  («ee  STHcon).  The  snddrai 
loss  m  one-half  of  tiie  total  amount  of  blood 
in  the  body  is  beheved  to  be  soflSeient  to 
cause  death.  On  the  other  hand,  enormous 
quantities  of  blood  may  be  lost  without  a 
fatal  result  if  the  hnmorrhage  be  slow,  or 
frequently  repeated  with  considerable  inter- 
missions. The  condition  of  the  subject  of 
tbe  hemorrhage  then  becomes  one  of  anaemia 
{»ee  Anxhia).  More  moderate  bleedings 
frequently  repeated  produce  fitintness,  and 
may  cause  a  certain  degree  of  pallor,  which 
shortly  disappears.  Moderate  heemorrhages 
from  certain  situations,  for  example  from 
the  nose,  rectum,  or  even  the  lungs,  may 
sometimes  ranove  eongestiim,  and  be  at- 
tended with  a  fSaeling  of  relief  and  with  real 
benefit. 

Local  a£FeotB  do  ooenr  In  eome  forms  of 
hsmorrbage.  HttmopfysiB  is  frequently  ac- 
companied by  inhalatiop  of  blood,  and  may 
lead  to  inflanunotion  or  more  complex  disease 
of  the  lungs.  Hnmorrha^  into  the  urini- 
fetouB  tubules  causes  plugging  of  these,  and 
discharge  of  blood-casts.  Blood  retained  in 
^e  generative  or  in  the  respiratory  passages 
occanon^y  becomes  decomposed.  Ilie 
special  symptoms  of  the  several  forma  of 


hsamorrhoge  are  described  under  the  head 

of  each. 

Treatjiknt. — The  treatment  of  hsemor- 
rhage  Stem  external  parts  is  a  subject  of 
purely  Bur^poal  interest ;  but  it  may  be  said 
that,  in  eases  of  emergency)  moderate  pres. 
flnre,  with  the  finger  or  other  means,  on  the 
seat  of  the  bleeding,  is  generally  praetioable 
and  snccessfiil.  Httmrarhage  from  internal 
parts  requires  special  treatment  according  to 
the  particular  organ  from  which  it  is  pro- 
ceedmg.  The  reader  is,  therefore,  referred  to 
the  several  articles  on  Epibtaxis  ;  Hjbhatk* 
HBSis;  BjBHATUBiA;  £Lbhoptysis;  Mbljbna; 
Mensbs  OB  Mbhstbuatiom,  Disorders  of ; 
HsMWTATios;  andSTVFTios. 

J.  MiTCHKLL  BbUCE. 

HJBHOBBHAOZC  {atfM,  blood;  and 
pf)ywfu,  I  buret  forth). — Assijcieted  with 
hemorrhage.  The  word  is  applied  to  certuu 
inflammatory  products  or  to  effusions  when 
they  contain  blood,  as  in  hamorrhagie  peri- 
toniiia ;  aad  to  varieties  of  certain  diseases 
in  which  extravasations  or  hemorrhages  from 
free  Burfoces  occur,  for  example  Jutmorrhagio 
tmaZl'poXt  httmorrhagic  ffleadn,  and  "heemor- 
rhagic  purjpura. 

HaKOBBHAOIO  SIATHBSI8. 

Bm  Hahophuja. 

H^UOBRHOXBS  (at/xa,  blood;  and 
ptOf  I  flow). — Btnon.  :  Piles ;  Fr.  Simor- 
rfykde* ;  Oer.  Htemorrhoiden. 

Descbiptioh. — The  fanmoirhoidal  vessels, 
atid  e^ecial^  (he  veins  distributed  to  the 
lower  port  of  the  reotnm,  are  very  liable  to 
become  dilated  and  vatieoee,  giving  rise  to  a 
disease  termed  hcemorrhoids  or  pile$.  "When 
the  plexus  beneath  the  muoona  membrane 
within  the  external  sphincter  is  thus  affected, 
the  hemorrhoids  are  said  to  be  internal. 
When  the  veins  beneath  the  integuments 
outside  the  muscle  are  enlarged,  the  hemor- 
rhoids ore  called  external.  Internal  and  ex- 
temal  hemorrhoids  very  frequently  oo-exuk 

External  Hcemorrhotdt.—-Vfe  may  distin- 
guish two  kinds  of  external  piles — (1)  the 
venous ;  and  (2)  the  cutaneout, 

(1)  The  venous  tumour  consists  of  a  softish 
elevation  of  the  skin  neur  the  margin  of  the 
anus,  of  a  rounded  fcntm,  and  a  livid  or 
sUghtl^  blue  tinge.  On  cutting  into  it,  we 
find  it  is  fcurmed  by  a  dilated  vein  or  veins, 
which  after  inflananation  wiH  be  oeonpied  by 
a  dark-ooloured  ooagulum. 

(2)  The  cutaneous  exereseenee  oonsists  ot 
a  flattened  prolongation  of  skin,  due  to  hyper- 
trophy  of  the  cutaneous  layers,  and  is  com- 
monly pedunculated.  It  is  generally  the 
result  of  the  first  form—a  projecting  skm  tag 
left  after  absorption  of  the  coagulum  having 
undei^ne  some  hypertrophy.  Often  there 
is  only  a  single  broEbd  flat  excrescence  at  the 
side  of  the  anus,  but  sometimes  there  are  two 
— one  on  each  side;  and  occasionally  there  are 
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BeveraJ  encirclmg  the  aniu.  They  are  apt  to 
beoome  inflamed  and  cedematous.  Similar 
excreBcenoes  occur  as  the  result  of  irritating 
disehar^  from  the  bowel,  and  are  common  in 
striotore  and  chrome  nloeration  of  the  rectum. 

Jnt»rwil  Hamorrhoid: — !bitemal  piles 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes — (1)  the 
venom ;  (2)  the  columnar ;  (8)  the  navoid. 

(1)  The  venout  pile  resembles  the  external 
Tenons  pile,  except  that  it  is  covered  by  mu- 
oona  membrane  and  is  within  the  sphincter. 

(2)  The  columnar  pile  oonfiiats  essen- 
tially of  hypertrophy  of  the  folds  of  mncons 
membrane  which  surround  the  anal  opening 
— the  pillars  of  Glisson.  They  have  a  red, 
almost  vermilion,  colour,  an  elongated  form, 
and  contain  within  them  one  of  the  descend- 
ing parallel  branches  of  the  superior  heemor- 
rhoidal  artery*  (Hamilton).  This  pile  is  very 
vascular,  bleeds  copiously,  and  is  made  up  of 
hypertrophied  submucous  tissue  with  many 
dilated  arteries  and  veins. 

(8)  The  ntevoid  pile  is  bright  red,  spon^ 
and  villous,  and  has  been  well  compared  m 
aspect  to  a  strawbnry.  In  structure  it  re- 
Rembles  a  capillary  nevoa.  It  may  bleed 
almost  continuously. 

Internal  piles  seldom  attract  attention  nntil 
tiiey  have  become  ao  developed  as  to  protrude 
at  the  anus  in  defecation.  They  then  exhibit 
a  remarkable  diversity  of  appearance,  ac- 
cording to  their  number,  size,  and  condition. 
The  protrusion  may  consist  of  only  one  lai^e 
pile,  found  usually  towards  the  perinteum, 
especially  in  women.  More  commonly  there 
are  three  distinct  prominent  growths,  dif- 
fering in  size,  one  at  each  side  of  the  anus, 
and  a  third  in  front — the  latter,  the  perineal, 
being  the  lai^gest.  In  old  eases  they  may  be 
more  nnmeroqs — as  many  as  foar  or  five. 
The  distinotum  between  uem  is  commonly 
well-marked,  bat  not  always,  for  the  piles 
sometimes  me^into  each  other,  bo  that  the 
protaniBion  forms  nearly  a  circular  prominence. 
The  aspect  of  extruded  piles  depends  much 
upon  their  condition,  whether  congested,  in- 
flamed, or  eonatrioted  by  the  aphincter.  In 
an  inactive  state,  and  in  a  relaxed  condition 
of  the  sphincter,  they  form  softieh  tumours 
of  a  granular  appearance,  presenting  just  at 
the  orifice  of  the  anus ;  but  when  protruded 
and  congested,  they  constitute  large  tense 
ttunid  swellings,  of  a  deep  red  colour  and 
smooth  surface,  which  readily  bleed.  When 
hiemoirhoids  are  of  large  size,  the  integu- 
meats  at  the  margin  of  the  anua  become 
everted,  and  form  a  Inoad  band  girting  the 
base  of  the  tumours.  The  akin  thua  everted 
ia  h'able  to  be  mistalcen  fi>r  external  pilea, 
and  to  be  exciaed  in  operations— an  error 
very  likely  to  be  followed  by  serioua  con- 
traction of  the  anus. 

jStioloot. — Hsmorrhoids  are  a  disease  of 
middle  and  advanced  age.  They  rarely  occur 
before  puberty;  and  but  few  persons  in  after- 
life altogethw  escape  them.    All  circum- 


stances which  determine  blood  to  the  rectnmt 
or  which  impede  ita  return  from  the  pelvis, 
tend  to  produce  this  disease.  There  is  in 
many  persons  a  natural  predisposition  to  the 
complaint,  whieh  may  be  hereditu^.  But  a 
predisposition  is  most  frequently  acquired  by 
sedentary  habits,  indulgeneea  at  tM>le,  and 
neglect  m  tiie  bowels.  Hsmonhoids,  tiiough 
a  common  disease  in  both  sexes,  occur  more 
frequently  in  males  than  in  females.  Few 
women  bear  children  without  becoming  in 
some  degree  affected  by  them ;  but  the  nrinaiy 
and  genital  disorders  of  the  other  sex,  com- 
bined with  freer  habits  of  living,  leading  to 
congestion  of  the  liver,  are  still  more  fertile 
sources  of  piles.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
piles  may  be  a  symptom  only  in  certain 
cardiac,  hepatic,  or  uterine  diaeaaea. 

Sthptohs.— The  symptoms  produced  both 
by  external  and  internal  piles  vary  greatly 
in  diCFerent  aubjects,  and  in  different  atages 
of  the  eomplatnt. 

SmUrwu  piles  cause  a  feeling  of  heat  aad 
tingling  at  tbe  anua.  A  eostiTO  motion  ia 
followed  by  a  burning  sensrtion,  and  the 
excrescence  beeomea  awollen  and  tender  on 
pressure,  so  as  to  render  sittii^  nnesiay.  Thia 
congeatftd  state  of  the  pile  may  paas  off;  or 
it  may  lead  to  inflammation  accompanied 
with  considerable  enlai^ement  of  the  tuemor- 
rhoid,  forming  an  oval  tumour,  red,  tense, 
and  extremely  tender.  In  such  ease  phlebitis 
has  ensued,  and  the  pile  cavity  is  occupied  by 
a  coagulum.  The  inflammation  may  aubaide 
or  go  on  to  suppuration.  When  the  matter 
ia  discharged,  uie  clot  of  blood  escapes  with 
it,  the  abacess  cloaes,  and  the  dilated  vein  is 
usually  obliterated,  the  pile  being  reduced  to 
a  amiul  flap  of  integument.  External  pilea 
rarely  give  rise  to  bleeding. 

Internal  pilea,  when  ali^t,  may  extBt  fiw 
years,  causing  little  inconvenience  besideB 
slight  bleeding  after  a  ctffitive  motion ;  witti 
occasionally  a  feeling  of  fulness,  heat,  and 
itching  just  within  the  anus.  If  only  small, 
they  protrude  slightly  with  the  mucous  mem- 
brane in  defiecaCton,  returning  afterwards 
within  the  aphincter.  When  of  large  size, 
the  piles  always  protrude  at  stool,  and  re- 
quire to  be  replaced,  the  patient  usually 
pushing  them  up  with  his  fingers.  In  a  lax 
state  of  the  sphincters,  and  in  a  loose  hyper- 
trophied  conation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
from  whieh  they  spring,  hsemorrfaoida  come 
down,  even  when  the  pwent  atands  or  walks 
about,  80  aa  to  prove  exceedingly  troublesome, 
and  to  interfere  with  his  taking  walking  exer- 
cise. In  eonaeqaenee  of  the  irriti^n  firam 
preaenre  and  firictitm  to  whieh  the  protmdin|f 
piles  are  liable,  their  mucous  anr&ce  beeomea 
tumid  and  abraded,  and  fUmiahea  a  free 
mucous  diacharge  tinged  with  blood,  which 
soils  the  linen.  They  are  often  so  sore  that 
the  patient  ia  obliged  to  keep  the  recumbent 
posture,  the  pressure  ia  sitting  causing  more 
or  lesB  oneaameBa. 
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Persona  snbjeet  to  piles  frequently  suffer 
no  inconvenience  from  them  nntil  irritated 
by  an  unusually  costive  motion,  or  by  a 
■mart  purgative ;  or  when,  under  the  excite- 
ment of  aloohol,  the  growths  become  congeetad 
and  inflamed,  and  eause  Bpaam  of  the 
■phinoter  moscle.  Then  they  bare  what  ia 
termed  an  '  attack  at  piles ' — ^Uiat  ia  to  Bay* 
they  experience  a  sensation  of  heat,  weight, 
ana  fulness  jnst  within  the  rectum,  followed 
by  considerable  pain  at  stool,  and  sometimes 
irritation  about  the  bladder.  These  symp* 
toms,  which  are  often  attended  with  febrile 
disturbance,  arise  from  inflammation  and 
swelling  of  the  piles,  which  afterwards  sub- 
side, but  seldom  without  leaving  some  en- 
largement of  the  growths.  Ansmia  may 
follow  upon  continued  bleeding;  and  reflex 
pains  in  the  back,  groin,  and  genitals  are 
often  complained  of. 

Strangulation. —  When  internal  piles  of 
some  size  protrude  at  the  anns  and  are  not 
letomed,  they  are  liable  to  be  constricted  and 
strangnlated  py  the  e:Uenial  sphincter.  The 
Mmtracted  miuele  impedes  the  return  of  blood, 
and  occasions  inflammatory  swelling  of  the 
piles,  which  may  become  strangulated  and 
gangrenous.  In  this  way  hemorrhoids  of 
large  size  have  been  known  to  slough  off,  the 
patient  being  relieved  of  the  annoying  com- 
plaint by  a  sort  of  natural  process.  An  oc- 
currence of  this  kind  is  attended  with  a 
good  deal  of  pain  and  suffering,  but  is  free 
from  danger.  In  general,  the  extremities 
only  of  one  or  two  of  the  larger  growths 
pensh,  and  the  patients,  though  experiencing 
relief^  are  by  no  means  cored  of  the  disease. 

Bamorrhage. — One  of  the  most  common 
svmptoms  of  internal  hemorrhoids — indeed 
that  from  which  the  name  of  the  complaint 
isdeiived — ^ishEPmoirhue,  which  oocurswhen 
the  bowels  are  evacuated.  The  bleeding  varies 
greatly  in  amount.  Sometimes  the  motions 
are  merely  tinged  with  a  lEew  drops  of  blood ; 
in  other  instances  the  quantity  lost  is  con- 
siderable, several  ounces  being  voided  at 
stool.  The  bleeding  may  be  irregular,  oc- 
curring only  after  costive  motions,  or  in 
certain  states  of  health ;  or  it  may  take  place 
daily,  going  on  even  within  the  bowel,  and 
producing  the  usual  symptoms  of  derange- 
ment from  continued  losses  of  blood.  The 
character  of  the  bleeding  also  varies  with  the 
Btructoral  character  of  the  pile,  being,  how* 
ever,  usually  venous.  There  are  persons 
who  are  liable  to  dischai^es  of  blood  from 
the  luemorrhoidal  veins,  either  at  regular 
periods,  or  when,  from  good  living  or  want  of 
exercise,  some  pletiiora  is  induced.  In  these 
eases  from  three  to  six  ounces  of  blood,  or 
even  more,  pass  away  at  stool,  following  the 
evacuation;  and  the  blood  which  is  voided  is 
of  a  dark  colour  and  evidently  venous.  Such 
discharges  must  not  be  rashly  interfered 
witiL  They  relieve  congestion  of  the  liver 
uid  kidneys,  help  to  ward  off  attacks  of  gout, 


and  prevent  fits  of  apoplexy;  so  that  in 
certain  of  these  plethoric  persons  they  are 
rightly  regarded  as  safety- vtdves.  The  bleed- 
ing from  internal  piles  is  undoubtedly  in 
some  cases  arterial.  Sometimes  the  blood 
may  be  observed  to  escape  from  the  pile  in 
jets.  This  is  not  evidence  that  it  is  wtorial, 
hut  may  be  due  to  a  regurgituit  stream  of 
blood  forced  through  a  rent  in  a  vein  by  the 
pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  That 
bleeding  from  piles  is  always  good  for  the 
health  is  quite  a  mistaken  notion ;  and  it  is 
important  that  the  practitioner  should  dis- 
tinguish the  bleeding  taking  place  as  a  con- 
sequence of  local  disease,  from  that  which 
arises  from  plethora,  congestion  of  internal 
organs,  or  such  a  disease  as  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver. 

Treatkint. — ^When  piles  are  small  and 
cause  but  little  inconvenience,  the  treatment 
is  very  simple.  Persons  with  this  complaint 
should  take  stimolatttB  in  great  moderation, 
if  at  all ;  and  in  most  instances  diey  would 
do  well  to  abstain  mtirely  from  alccAol. 
Many  individuals  nevo*  sufGar  from  piles 
except  after  taking  a  glass  of  s|nrit-uid- 
wster,  or  a  few  glasses  of  wine.  Such  per- 
sons should  beccnne  water-drinkers.  Active 
exercise  in  the  open  air  should  be  taken 
daily;  and  the  patient  should  avoid  sitting 
too  long  at  the  desk,  because  it  is  by  pro- 
longed sedentary  occupation  and  the  ne^ect 
of  the  rules  of  health  that  hemorrhoidal 
complaints  are  encouraged.  Chairs  with 
cane  seats  are  to  be  recommended.  The 
bowels  must  be  carefully  regulated,  so  as  to 
avoid  hard  and  costive  motions,  as  well  as 
too  frequent  action.  Irritating  the  rectum  by 
active  and  repeated  purging  is  more  hurtful 
even  than  constipation.  In  regulating  the 
bowels,  a  simple  enema  of  half  a  pmt  of 
cold  water,  injeeted  after  breaJifiLst,  answers 
most  admirabW,  and  is  more  efficacious  tiian 
pui^fatives.  If  aperients  be  needed,  prefer- 
ence may  be  given  to  confection  of  senna, 
cascara,  or  the  compound  lii^uorice  powder. 
Carlsbad  salts,  or  the  foreign  mmeral  waters — 
the  Pullna,  the  FriedrichshaU,  or  the  Hunyadi 
J&nos — taken  in  the  morning  fosting,  answer 
well  with  many  persons,  and  ensure  a  com- 
fortable relief.  The  diet  must  be  simple  and 
moderate,  and  the  habits  of  the  patient 
regular.  The  relief  afforded  by  this  pallia- 
tive treatment  is  often  remarkable. 

Ordinary  bleeding  may  be  met  by  injections 
of  cold  water,  or  by  some  astringent  injection 
or  ointment ;  among  these  may  be  named  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  ^10  grs.  to  Jj), 
or  preparations  of  tazmio  acid  or  rhatany. 
When  the  bleeding  is  eopioaa,  injections  are 
not  so  successful,  and  operative  treatment 
often  becomes  necessary.  As  a  local  ^)pli- 
cation,  the  ointment  of  galls  uid  opium  is 
of  value,  or  a  combination  of  morphme  and 
tannic  acid. 

£ztemal  pilee  when  large  and  troublesome, 
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knd  internal  piles  when  they  protrude  &t 
stool,  and  are  not  easily  reduced,  or  are  sub- 
ject to  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  frequent 
DleedinKi  can  be  removed  only  by  operation. 
It  is  seldom  desirable  to  operate  npon  piles 
developed  during  pregnancy,  or  upon  hcunor- 
rhoids  symptoma^  of  grave  ooiutitaticaial 
diBease. 

T.  B.  CUBUNO.    Feederick  Tbeves. 

H^HOSTATICS  {alfia,  blood;  and 
OTordf,  stopped). 

DEFnoTioN. — Internal  remedies  and  local 
applications  which  arrest  hemorrhage. 

EmucEBATioN.  —  The  chief  htemostatics 
are :  the  Ligature ;  Pressure ;  Best ;  Cold ; 
the  Actual  Cautery;  Astringents;  and  the 
whole  class  of  Styptic  drugs. 

Actions  a»d  Uses. — When  taken  in  their 
widest  sense,  it  is  evident  that  bsmostatios 
must  include  all  the  vsrions  means  i^ch 
have  been  devised  to  stop  bleeding.  Ex- 
ternally we  must  vary  our  plan  of  treatment 
accordmg  to  circumstances.  No  surgical 
principles  are  better  founded  than  those 
which  enjoin  us  to  tie  a  wounded  artery, 
and  to  spply  pressure  to  a  vein ;  and  for  the 
absolute  arrest  of  hemorrhage  from  any 
readily  accessible  part  a  most  powerful  aid 
has  been  provided  in  Esmarch's  elastic 
bandage.  When  the  bleeding  depends  on 
geuerEkl  capillary  oozing,  the  apphcation  of 
ice  may  often  prove  effectual;  and  where 
this  fails,  recourse  must  be  had  to  some  of 
the  numerous  articles  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
already  referred  to,  which  possess  styptic 
properties  {we  Bttftics).  An  example  of 
the  BuocaBsftil  ap^llcaition  of  a  hemostatic  is 
the  azrest  nterme  hemorrhage  by  means 
of  injections  of  perchl<ni<le  of  iron.  In  the 
case  of  undue  luonorrhage  from  a  leech-bite, 
if  milder  remedies,  such  as  pressure,  do  not 
succeed,  we  may  apply  the  solid  nitrate  of 
silver,  or  include  ttie  ueeding  point  in  a  loop 
of  twisted  suture. 

Absolute  rest  is  essential  for  the  successful 
treatment  of  hemorrhage ;  and  the  regula- 
tion of  the  diet  and  of  Uie  bowels  is  equally 
to  be  attended  to.  For  the  details  of  treat- 
ment in  each  particular  form  of  hemorrhage, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Hsieateiiesis  ; 
Hxhophhu  ;  Hxhopttsis  ;  Melxna  ;  Jkc. 

BOBEBT  FaECIUHABSOK. 

HJHHOTH  OB  AX.— Sm  H^hato- 

THORAX. 

HAIR. — The  intimate  anatomical  rela- 
tions which  exist  between  the  hair  and  the 
cuticle,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  skin-fbUioles 
on  the  other,  naturally  influence  or  determine 
the  diseases  to  which  the  hair  is  liable. 
These  diseases  may  be  divided  into  three 
chief  groups :  those  of  nutrition  and  growth, 
includmg  atro^^e,  hypertrophic,  and  pig- 
mentary changes ;  diseases  associated  wiUi 
inflammation  of  the  foUiclei,  anoh  as  i^cosis 


and  other  forms  of  ffdlicnlitis ;  and  parasitic 
afiections.  The  two  latter  groups  will  be 
found  described  nnder  their  respective  heads, 
so  that  in  this  place  we  have  to  deal  chiefly 
with  the  first  group. 

Blseaaes  involTing  the  Nutritioii 
and  Growth  of  the  Hair.— Sfost  of  the 
alterations  in  the  growth  and  colour  of  the 
hair  are  atro^iic  in  their  nature.  The  inore 
common 'forms  of  atrophy  produce  varions 
kinds  of  baldness ;  and  in  addition  we  have 
greynesB  or  loss  ai  the  natural  colour  of 
Uie  hair,  and  certain  structural  alterations, 
such  as  those  met  with  in  trichorexis  nodosa; 
these  latter  alterations,  though  not  simple 
ateophies,  yet  belong  to  the  atrophic  group. 

Alopecia  or  Baldne8S.-~BalAaeBe  is  of  two 
kinds — congenital  and  acquired.  Congenital 
alopecia  is  very  rare ;  it  is  a  malformation 
rather  than  a  disease,  and  is  generally  asso- 
ciated with  a  defective  development  of  the 
teeth.   This  condition  is  permanent. 

Acquired  baldness  arises  from  many  dif- 
ferent causes.  It  may  result  (1)  from  variout 
forma  of  diteate ;  (2)  from  dmple  defective 
nuMtum  and  fftwetk ;  or  (B)  fiom  airopAte 
tenUe  ehangew. 

(1)  Balaneu  from  varUnu  forma  of  dia- 
eate. — Diflerent  diseases  produce  baldness  in 
different  ways,  and  they  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  four  groups :  acute  ftbrile  dis- 
eases ;  follicular  inflanmiations ;  nervous 
affections  of  the  skin ;  parasitic  diseases. 

The  baldness  which  follows /«wt  is  always 
temporary,  though  often  severe.  There  is 
apparently  an  umost  sudden  death  of  the 
hair  at  the  time  of  the  fever,  and  this  is 
followed  by  its  falling  off  some  two  or  three 
months  afterwards.  Parturition  and  some 
other  illnesses  besides  fevers  produce  a 
similar  result,  though  generally  more  slowly 
and  persistently.  The  fidliog  off  of  the  hair 
which  accompanies  secondary  syphilis  is 
apparently  produced  in  a  similar  way,  and 
.  often  occurs  without  any  visible  eruption  on 
the  scalp. 

FolUculitie,  or  inflammation  of  the  hair, 
follicles,  is  one  of  the  commonest  eausea 
of  baldness.  We  meet  with  it  in  seborrhcea 
capitis,  in  sycosis,  and  in  various  pustular 
eruptions  involving  the  hair-fbUicles.  When 
produced  in  this  way,  alopecia  may  be  tem- 
porary or  permanent,  according  to  the  nature 
or  the  severity  of  the  disease.  All  diseases  of 
the  skin  which  leave  scars  or  obliterate  the 
follicles  lead  to  permanent  alopecia  of  the 
parts  affected.  Erythematous  lupus,  sclero- 
derma, and  some  forma  of  syphilis,  are 
exam|>les.  It  is  especially  these  forms  of 
alopecia  resulting  from  folUonlitis  which  are 
BO  much  a^arated  by  the  stimulating  anili* 
cations  almost  univeraalfy  recommended  by 
hairdressers,  without  regwd  to  the  cause  of 
the  malady. 

The  changes  in  the  nervoua  avatem  which 
produce  baldness  may  be  genenu«  as  in  some 
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esMs  of  shock;  or  local,  as  in  alopecia  areata. 
Falling  of  the  hair,  wldch  sometimefl  foUowB 
a  blow  or  other  iignry,  belongs  to  tlua  daas. 
See  Alopecia  areata. 

The  pareuUic  diieatee  which  lead  to  par- 
tial baldness  are  tinea  tonsurans  and  fovus, 
which  are  foUj  deaeribed  under  their  proper 
headings. 

(2)  Baldneu  from  defective  nutrition ; 
and  (8)  Senile  Saldnm.— Premature  bald- 
ness from  defiactive  nntrition  differs  little 
firom  senile  alopecia,  and  is  often  hereditary. 
The  changes,  however,  in  these  eases  are 
said  to  differ  from  those  due  to  old  age,  inas- 
mnch  as  there  is  no  thinning  or  atrophy  of 
skin  such  as  we  meet  with  in  senile  baldness. 
This  ^-i^  is,  however,  certainly  erroneous 
with  regard  to  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
which  are  quite  indiBtingoishable  irom  senile 
baldness,  not  only  in  the  part  of  the  head 
afliBfsted,  but  also  in  the  atrophic  changes 
of  the  scalp  itself.  The  two  cases,  iii  short, 
differ  only  in  degree  and  not  in  kind. 

The  treatment  of  this  kind  of  alopecia,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  not  very  satisfactory. 
Some  good,  however,  may  be  done  in  the 
early  stages  by  stimulating  remedies.  One 
of  tne  best  is  a  lotion  consisting  of  vinegar 
of  cantharides,  t  5vi. ;  glycerine,  t  3d.;  ^P^t 
of  rosemary,  t  ti). ;  rectified  spirit,  £  ^v.  ThU 
should  be  dabbed  on  the  scalp  daily  with  a 
small  sponge.  Frequent  and  excessive  sweat- 
ing is  certainly  an  exciting  cause  of  prema- 
ture baldness  in  those  predisposed  to  the 
malady,  and  hence  its  frequent  occurrence 
in  Kuropeans  who  live  in  tropical  climates. 
See  Baij}nzbs. 

Pigmentary  chcvngea. — Canities,  or  grey- 
ness,  results  from  the  deficient  development 
of  the  natural  pigment  of  the  hair.  .  It  may 
be  congenital  or  acquired.  The  extrrane 
fimn  of  congenital  canities  is  met  with  in 
albinos,  in  whom  there  is  an  absence  of 
pigment  in  the  skin  and  choroid  as  well  as 
in  the  hair.  In  an  irregular  form  it  some- 
times exists  as  a  congenital  white  lock  on 
tiie  scalp  or  face,  the  surrounding  hair  being 
of  a  normal  colour. 

As  an  acquired  alteration  in  the  hair, 
canities  is  well  known  as  a  simple  senile 
change.  Premature  greyness,  not  differing 
essentially  from  the  senile  change,  is  often 
met  with  in  those  suffering  from  any  chronic 
disease,  such  as  phthisis ;  it  is  also  more  or 
less  hereditary.  In  all  these  cases  the  grey- 
ness is  symmetrical.  In  an  unsymmetrical 
fbrm  it  is  met  with  in  several  diseases  of 
the  aikin,  especially  in  area,  leucodarma,  and 
ehronio  neuralgia  of  the  scalp.  The  distri. 
butitm  of  the  grey  hair  and  the  history  of 
the  ease  will  sorve  as  a  means  of  diffarential 
diagnosis. 

Toasij  cases  of  canities  any  treatment 
is  obvionuy  useless.  In  those  cases  which 
admit  of  rational  treatment,  cantharides  is 
by  £u  the  best  local  stimulant  as  it  has  % 


tendency  to  excite  the  natural  development 
of  colouring  matter,  as  may  be  often  seen  in 
the  skin  where  a  blister  has  been  appUed. 
Arsenic  is  usually  the  best  form  of  tome  for 
the  same  reason. 

Exceaaive  growth  of  hair. — Writers  have 
generally  stated  that  hairs  may  increase  in 
numbers  and  size.  With  regwi  to  an  in- 
crease in  their  numbers,  the  statement  can- 
not be  accepted.  Downy  uid  almost  invisible 
hairs  mi^  into  strong  and  vinhle  onw, 
but  tiiere  is  nevn  any  increase  in  their 
number ;  it  is  really  a  great  increase  in  their 
size  which  leads  to  the  erroneous  belief  that 
they  have  multiplied.  Sometimes  the  old 
hair  is  held  in  the  follicle  alter  the  new  hair 
has  grown  up,  but  this  is  not  a  true  increase 
of  numbers.  An  excessive  growth  of  hair  is 
not  uncommon,  and  is  chiefly  inconvenient 
on  the  face  in  women.  The  ordinary  de- 
pilatories which  are  used  to  get  rid  of  this 
excessive  growth  are  worse  than  nsdess. 
See  Depilatobies. 

StrucUiral  change  in  the  hair. — Trieho- 
elasit,  or  triehorexte  notZofo,  is  the  most  im- 
portant and  best-known  ohuiga  in  the  stmo- 
ture  of  the  hair.  The  affection  was  first 
described  hy  the  late  Erasmus  Wilson  and 
BeigeL  To  the  naked  eye  the  hairs  appear  to 
be  marked  with  two,  three,  or  more  small 
bulging  spots,  somewhat  resembling  nits. 
The  hairs  very  easily  break  at  these  points, 
which,  examined  under  the  microscope,  seem 
to  consist  of  spindle-shaped  swellings  of  the 
shaft  of  the  hair.  In  a  more  advanced  stage 
this  swelling  partially  bursts  near  its  most 
distended  part,  and  finally  the  hair  breaks 
with  a  ragged  fracture,  so  that  the  divided 
hair  has  the  appearance  of  two  brushes,  the 
bristles  of  which  are  interlocked.  When 
the  separation  is  complete,  a  stampy  hair  is 
left  with  a  frayed  or  brush-like  free  ex- 
tremity. Triohtmxis  is  chiefly  met  witii  in 
the  hairs  of  Uie  face,  especially  those  of  the 
chin. 

Lepothrix. — Although  this  curious  affec- 
tion IS  a  concretion  rather  than  a  structmral 
change  of  the  hair,  yet  it  has  that  appear- 
ance to  the  naked  eye,  and  may  be  con- 
veniently referred  to  under  this  head.  The 
hairs  affected  with  this  disease  are  met  with 
in  the  axilla  and  on  the  scrotum.  Indeed, 
warmth  and  moisture  appear  to  be  essential 
to  its  development.  The  concretions,  seen 
under  the  microscope,  have  usually  a  rounded 
and  nodulated  form  apparently  surrounding 
the  shaft  of  the  hair,  but  not  symmetrically. 
Sometimes  the  concretion  extends  con- 
tinuously for  some  distance  slon^  the  shaft 
of  the  hair,  giving  it  a  Caather-hke  appear- 
ance. The  hairs  themselves  are  abnonnally 
brittle.  ^  Dm  exact  nature  of  these  curious 
concretions  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but 
they  are  associated  with  a  microoocons. 
See  LnpoiHmx. 

B<»BST  Lznaxe. 
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TTATfT.,  in  Austria.  —  Common  salt 
waters,  with  iodine.   See  Mdikbai.  Watsrs. 

HALLUCIlTATIOir  ihdihtcinor,  I 
blonder). — A  &lae  perception  of  an  o^an  of 
aense,  for  which  there  u  no  eztemal  eaiue 
or  wigin  (««  Iudbiom)  ;  as  when  a  man  in 
total  darJiness  thinks  he  sees  an  object.  Hal- 
Inoinations  of  sJl  the  senses  occur,  the  most 
frequent  being  those  of  sight  and  hearing. 
The^  may  be  found  in  persras  not  insane, 
but  indicate  a  distuxlered  state  oi  brain. 

HAMMAH-HEIiOTTAir,  in  Algiers. 

Thermal  muriated  saline  waters.  See  Mine- 
sal  Waters. 

HAMHAU-HESEOXTTXirE,  in 
Algiers  (the  Aquts  TibUitimB  of  the 
Bomans). — Highly  thermal  saline  rorings, 
weakly  mineralised.   See  Mzhbbal  Waters. 

HAMUAH-B*HIRA,  in  Algiers.— 
Hi^y  thermal  waters.  See  Mineral 
Watbbs. 

HAKQINO',  Dea^  by.— Hanging  is 
the  effect  of  su^ension  of  Uie  body  by  the 
neck  by  means  of  a  ligature  or  noose,  the 
constricting  fcnrce  being  the  weight  of  the 
body,  wholly  or  in  part,  or  the  weight  multi- 
plied by  the  distance  through  which  the  body 
falls.  The  mode  of  death  varies  according 
to  these  circumatauces.  With  a  long  drop, 
the  method  now  usually  employed  in  judicial 
hanging,  and  particularly  if  the  knot  is  under 
the  chm,  death  is  not  infreouently  due  to 
fracture,  or  displacement,  ot  the  cervical 
vertebne,  and  ii\jury  to  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata. Death  may  also  occur,  without  such 
anatomical  ledon  of  the  cerrical  Tertetme, 
from  shock  or  syncope,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by 
Casper,  neuro-paralysis. 

Wheal  death  does  not  occur  in  eiUier  of 
these  ways,  it  is  the  result  of  asphyxia  from 
occlusion  of  the  air-passages,  or  rather  of 
asphyxia  in  combination  with  coma,  caused 
by  compression  of  the  cerebral  blood-vessels. 
Though  compression  of  the  carotids  and 
jugulars  may  be  maintained  for  a  consider- 
able time  without  a  fatal  result,  if  the  trachea 
is  open  below  the  point  of  constriction — 
whereas  death  speedy  ensues  if  the  air- 
passages  are  also  occluded — yet  death  may 
result  from  the  disturbance  of  the  cere- 
bral circulation  alone;  and  the  two  causes 
operate  conjointiy  in  every  case,  in  vazying 
proportions. 

Fbkmoicbma.— When  death  ii  not  instan- 
taneous, as  in  oases  of  injury  to  the  medolla, 
or  from  neuro-paralysis,  ctmvulsive  move- 
ments of  the  type  seen  in  asphyxia  may 
continue  for  some  minutes  after  suspension, 
and  the  heart  may  continue  to  beat  for  a 
considerable  period  after  all  other  vital 
movements  have  ceased. 

Subjects  who  have  been  partially  hanged 
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have  described  various  sensations,  more  or 
less  pleasurable,  similar  to  those  of  cerebral 
congestion  and  nsrcotic  stupor. 

PosT-MORTKM  AppBABANCES.— The  appesT- 
anoea  found  after  death  by  han^png  are  not 
nnifbnn  or  oonstani ;  and  tfane  is  no  single 
sign  invar^^^  preMnt  diagnostic  of  this 
mode  of  death.  Indicative  of  snspenaion,  bat 
not  necessarily  of  death  to  caused,  is  the 
mark  of  the  cord  on  the  neck.  UsuaUy  it  is 
above  the  hyoid,  passing  obliquely  upwards 
behind  the  ears,  and  losing  its^  in  the  occi- 
put. But  the  position  may  vary  according 
to  the  tightness  of  the  noose  before  suspen- 
sion, or  the  position  of  the  head  and  direction 
of  the  pressure.  It  is  generally  single,  but 
if  the  cord  should  have  been  twisibd  twice 
round  the  neck,  two  marks  may  be  found* 
one  circular  and  the  other  oblique.  The  cha- 
racters of  the  mark  differ  somewhat  accord- 
ing to  the  texture  and  thidmess  of  the  liga- 
ture. UsDoUy  it  is  a  shallow  groove  or  fiuTow, 
of  a  whitish  or  brownish  hue  and  pairoh. 
menty  consistenee,  oocaswnally  alnsded, 
rarely  eochymosed;  but  it  may  have  livid 
edges  or  a  chocolate  tint.  The  appearanoes 
may  vary  in  different  parte  of  the  same  mark. 
The  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  is  com- 
pressed and  silvery.  Occasionally  minute 
extravasations  are  seen  in  the  deeper  layers 
of  the  skin.  The  middle  and  internal  coats 
of  the  carotids  are  sometimes  lacerated;  and 
where  the  momentum  has  been  great,  lacera- 
tions of  the  cervical  muscles,  htemorrhage  in 
their  vicinity,  fracture  of  the  larynx,  rupture 
of  the  thyro- hyoid  ligaments  and  fracture  of 
the  hyoid  bone,  and  fracture  or  dislocation 
of  the  eerrical  vertebre,  with  iiyury  to  the 
medulla  and  efiusiw  into  the  spinal  canal, 
have  been  found.  All  the  appearances  nsually 
finmd  in  the  neok  in  eases  of  hanging  may 
be  produced  by  suspension  of  the  dead  body, 
especially  if  the  legs  are  pulled  forcibly 
downward. 

The  face  is  sometimes,  but  not  commimly, 
distorted  and  expressive  of  suffering.  Usualfy 
it  is  placid  and  pale,  though  if  the  body  have 
hung  for  some  time,  it  becomes  very  livid. 
The  eyes  are  sometimes  very  prominent,  and 
the  pupils  are  usually  dilated.  Frothy  muona 
may  be  found  at  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 
The  tongue  is  pressed  against  the  teeth  and 
indented,  or  it  may  be  clenched  between  the 
jaws.  The  base  of  the  tongue  is  injected. 
The  hands  are  often  tightly  clenched,  the 
nails  even  being  driven  into  tiie  pahns, 
Ereetion*  or  sBmi^nection,  of  the  penis  in 
men,  with  expuMcni  of  semen  or  proslatio 
fluid,  and  vascular  tuigesoence  of  the  genitala 
in  females,  with  sangninolent  effusion,  are 
occasionally  observed.  Expulsion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  bladder  and  rectum  is  likewise 
common.  The  condition  of  the  brain  varies. 
Congestion  of  the  meninges  is  sometimea 
pronounced,  at  other  times  not  very  marked. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  atkd 
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tndteft  ii  congested,  and  mncons  froth  la ! 
present.  The  hings  are  at  times  pale  and 
distended  ;  at  othor  times  ccdlapsecL  The 
condition  oi  the  heart  and  venous  ^stem 
(duTacteristicofasphyxia  is  common.  Marked 
redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  simulating  irritant  poisoning,  has 
been  occasionally  noted.  The  determination 
of  the  £itct  of  death  by  hanging  depends  on  a 
consideration  of  these  various  phenomena, 
and  the  absence  of  other  causes  of  death. 

AccmEKT,  Suicide,  oe  Homicide? — Hang- 
ing is  rarely  homicidaL  It  signifies  great 
disproportion  of  strength  between  the  assail- 
ant and  the  victim ;  and  therefore,  in  the 
absence  of  this  condition,  there  will  be  in- 
juries indicative  of  a  struggle.  Apart  from 
collateral  cironmstances,  homicide  can  only 
be  argued  firom  the  presence  of  suoh  injuries 
as  eonld  not  have  been  adf-inflieted  or  caused 
aeeidentally  during  the  act  of  Buspension. 
OecasionaUy  hanging  is  accidental,  as  in 
fiaolish  experiments  and  insane  imitation.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  body  should  be 
entirely  off  the  ^onnd  jto  eanse  death  by 
hanging.  Many  instances  are  recorded  of 
suicide  by  hanging  in  most  extraordinary 
positions  calculated  to  throw  the  greater  part 
of  the  body-weight  on  the  noose. 

Tbeatment. — This  is  rarely  caUed  for,  ex- 
cept in  accidents  or  attempted  suicide.  The 
body  must  be  cut  down,  and  artificial  respi- 
ration employed.  Venesection  may  be  had 
recourse  to  for  relieving  cerebral  congestion. 
fieeAsnnouL  Bebpiution;  and  Brsdsci- 

TATIOM.  D.  FeEBIEB. 

HARyATTT,  in  Himgaiy.— Thermal 
sulphur  waters.    See  Minkbal  Watebs. 

HABBOGATE,    In    Torkshlre.  — 

Saline,  chalybeate,  and  sulphur  waten.  See 
MiMEBAi.  Watbbs. 

HABTnrOS,  on  -the  Sonth-BBst 
Coast  of  SiZflsez.~A  mild  climate.  Meui 
winter  temperature,  40°  F.  Exposed  to  the 
east,  but  sheltered  from  the  north.  See 
Cldutb,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

HATTT  MAIi  (Fr.)— A  synonym  for  epi- 
l^ia  gravior.   See  Epilepst. 

HAT  mnSB.  — BnroH.:  CaimrhuM 
««<itftu;  Bostodc's Catarrh ;  Hiqr Asthma; 
Fr.AHhme  ePiU;  Gar.  FrUhaommereatarTh, 

Drfikxtiok. — A  catarrhal  ^Gacti(m  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth, 
tdiaiynx,  larynx,  and  bronchi,  accompanied 
by  dyspnffia ;  induced  in  persons  predis- 
posed to  it  by  the  action  of  the  pollen  of 
various  plants,  chiefly  of  the  Oraminacese; 
prevalent  during  the  hay  season,  but  sub- 
siding at  its  close ;  and  varying  in  severity 
according  to  certain  atmospheric  conditions, 
and  the  amount  of  poUen  present  in  the  air. 

^TiOLOOT. — Hay  fever  exists  in  Europe 
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!  and  North  America,  and  it  is  especially 
common  in  England,  where  the  number  of 
cases  is  annually  double  that  of  any  other 
country.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  appears 
more  liable  to  it  than  other  races.  It 
{avails  more  among  men  than  women, 
probably  because  the  former  are  most  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere ;  and  inhabitants  of 
towns  visiting  the  country  are  more  liable  to 
attack  than  the  country-people  themselves. 
Dr.  J.  N.  Mackenzie  of  Baltimore  assigns 
hay  fever  to  an  exalted  condition  of  the 
nMal  erectile  tissue,  and  especially  the  por- 
tion covering  the  posterior  end  of  the  inferior 
turbinated  bone  and  the  septum  immediately 
opposite,  rendering  it  more  sensitive  to  the 
action  of  pollen  and  other  irritants ;  and  he 
maintains  that  destruction  of  this  erectUe 
tissue  by  the  galvano-oautery  cures  the  dis- 
ease. 

It  has  bem  ascribed  by  some  writras  to  tiie 
sun's  heat  in  the  summer  months,  also  to 
certain  odours,  v^table  and  animal ;  but 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  0.  H.  Blackley  show 
it  to  he  due  to  tiie  speoific  influence  on  cer- 
tain mucous  membranes  of  the  pollen-grains 
of  the  following  natural  ordns  of  plants : 
Banuncnlacete,  Papavraracese,  Fumariacen, 
Cruoiferee,  Violacece,  Caryophyllacen,  Gera- 
niacete,  Leguminosee,  Umbelliferte,  Bosaceffi, 
Liliacee,  Composite,  GraminaceEe,  and  others, 
both  exotic  and  native.  Different  kinds  of 
pollen  were  applied  to  the  mncons  membrtme 
of  (1)  the  naree,  (2)  larynx,  trachea,  bron- 
chial tubes  (by  inhalation),  (8)  conjunctive, 
(4)  tongue,  hps,  and  &nces ;  and  in  all  these 
oases  it  produced  the  symptoms  of  hay  fever, 
the  pollen  of  grasses  being  most  potent. 
Amongst  these,  secale  cereale,  or  rye,  exer- 
cised most  marked  effects,  though  greater 
influence  is  generally  attributed  to  antho- 
xanthum  odoratum. 

It  has  been  found  that  lai^e  quantities  of 
pollen  float  in  the  air  during  the  summer 
months ;  and  that  the  number  of  cases  of  hay 
fever  depends  on  the  amount  present,  which 
increases  in  warm  damp  weather,  decreases 
when  it  is  very  dry  and  hot,  and  often  nearly 
disappears  aftiar  heavy  rain.  Cold  weather 
reduces  the  number  of  sufferers  by  checking 
the  inflorescence  of  plants.  The  higher  strata 
of  the  atmosphere  appear  to  contain  more 
than  that  immediately  overlying  the  soil; 
and  Mr.  Blackley  found  the  greatest  number 
of  pollen  particles  at  between  1,000  and  1,600 
feet  above  the  earth's  sur&ce,  whither  they 
are  probably  carried  by  aSrial  currents.  The 
number  of  pollen  grains  present  reaches  its 
maximum  in  June,  when  Mr.  Blackley  col- 
lected 880  in  a  day  on  a  square  centimetre 
of  glass.  The  size  and  forms  of  the  pollen 
grains  vary  greatly  in  the  different  species, 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  influence  their 
action,  which  appears  to  depend  on  the 
pollen  sac  absoroing  moisture  from  the 
oontigaouB  mucous  membrane  and  bursting, 
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when  the  minnte  granules  it  contuns  are 
thns  extroded*  and  cause  irritation. 

Stxptohs. — An  attack  of  hay  fever  ^e- 
rally  occurs  without  any  premooitory  distur- 
bance, immediately  on  the  application  of  the 
pollen  to  the  muoous  Burfaces — for  instance, 
when  the  person  enters  a  hay-field.  The  first 
symptoms  are  itching  of  the  parts  with  which 
the  particles  oome  in  contact^  beginning  with 
the  hard  palate  and  &uces,  and  then  extend- 
ing to  the  nostrils,  the  eyes,  and  fiuw,  though, 
if  the  wind  be  strong,  Uie  eyes  may  be  first 
attadced.  The  catarrhal  stage  £>Uow8,  marked 
by  Ttoleat  fits  of  Bneeung^  and  numing  from 
the  eyes  and  note,  with  ooouional  pains  in 
tiie  head  and  in  the  frraital  sinasea;  then 
the  Bubmuooos  tissue  of  the  nares  swells; 
and  in  a  short  time  both  nostrils  become 
blocked  and  impervious  to  air.  A  change 
to  the  reomnbent  position,  however,  if  the 
patient  lies  on  one  side,  will  often  re-open 
the  uppermost  nostril,  while  the  other,  as 
the  result  of  gravity,  becomes  still  more 
occluded.  The  sneezing  will  continue  with- 
out fresh  application  of  pollen,  as  at  night, 
when  the  subsidence  of  the  swelling  restores, 
or  even  exaggerates,  the  sensibility  of  the 
Schneiderian  membrane.  The  ale  nasi  be- 
come red  and  inflamed,  and  oeeaaionally 
Ueed.  The  disohazge  after  this  becomes 
less  in  qnantitjr,  in^iisiated  and  pniifbnn, 
and  finally  subsides.  In  the  eyes,  the  swell* 
ing  of  the  submucous  tissue  causes  cbsure  of 
the  lachnrmal  canals  and  nasal  ducts;  and 
considerable  infection  of  the  coqjunctival 
capillsries  is  apparent.  Sometimes, butrarely, 
oedema  of  the  eydids  follows.  Siiuilar  to  the 
nose-symptoms  are  those  occurring  in  the 
throat,  srane  swelling  taking  place  in  the 
pharynx,  which  gives  rise  to  partial  closure 
of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  and  hence  to  a 
certain  degree  of  deaihess.  Slight  feverish- 
ness  is  occasionally  present,  the  pulse  quick- 
ening to  100,  and  vie  temperature  slightly 
rising ;  but  in  a  lai^e  number  of  cases  pyrexia 
is  raitirely  absent.  The  ehaogee  which  take 
place  ia  the  mtioons  membruie  of  the  air- 
passages  ^ve  rise  to  asthmatio  mnptonu, 
such  as  tightness  of  the  chest,  dimonlt  and 
wheezy  breathing,  with  prolooged  enintion, 
and  some  dry  cough,  followed,  at  the  close 
of  the  attack,  by  e^qwotoration. 

Ihe  catarrhal  symptoms  are,  however, 
more  characteristic  than  the  asthmatic, 
which  are  not  invariably  present. 

The  liability  to  attack  lasts  generally  fr<aa 
three  to  four  weeks  in  summer,  but  its  dura- 
tion depends  on  the  presence  of  the  exciting 
cause,  which,  if  not  removed,  may  cause  the 
malady  to  last  for  mouths.  A  bll  of  rain  will 
diminish  the  disorder  by  clearing  the  air  of 
pollen ;  exercise,  which  increases  the  number 
of  resE^rations  uid,  therefore,  of  pollen  graius 
inspirod,  will  render  it  more  severe;  while 
eacn  attack  makes  the  individual  vaan  sus- 
ceptible to  this  subtle  influence,  and  erase- 


quently  augment!  flie  piwbalttlity  of  other 
seizures.  As  a  rule,  hay  fever  has  no  txan- 
plications,  and  passes  away  otnnpletely  on 
the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause.  Constant 
recurrence  of  the  attacks  has  been  noticed 
to  lead  to  det^ess,  owing  to  catarrh  of  the 
Eustachian  tubes. 

DuaNoais.— The  diagnosis  of  hay  £ever 
from  other  affections  is  easy,  as  the  &et  of 
the  catarrhal  symptoms  ocoorring  oidy  in 
summer  separates  it  from  an  ordinary  '  oold 
in  the  head ' ;  while  their  combinatun  with 
dyspncea  in  hay  fever  prevents  it  being  mis- 
taken for  spaonodio  asuunaarisingfonn  other 
casses,  in  which  there  is  nsnally  no  catarrh. 

Pboohosis.— Hie  prognosia  is  &TonnhlB 
if  the  patient  be  removed  from  the  exciting 
cause,  as  the  asthmatic  symptoms  seldom, 
if  evor,  lead  to  pnlmonary  emphysema,  or  to 
any  permanent  change  in  the  l^onchL 

Tbeatkent.— The  most  obvious  course  in 
the  treatment  of  ha^  fever,  but  not  always 
the  most  easy  one,  is  to  avoid  exposure  to 
pollen.  Mr.  Blackley  notices  that  a  small 
amount  of  this  material  might  exist  without 
giving  rise  to  hay  fever,  but  if  ten  particles 
of  poUen  were  detected  on  the  glass  slide  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  twen^-fonr  hours,  symp- 
toms were  aore  to  a{>pear  in  persons  Uable 
to  it.  Snfierers  from  this  ocnnplaint  should 
avoid  hi^.fields,  hay.rioks,  and  much  ex- 
posnre  and  exertion  in  the  comitry  during 
the  hay  season,  and  should  mnain  to  a  greM 
extent  within  doors ;  bat,  where  oireumstuiceB 
admit,  ohsjige  to  the  seaside  is  highly  desir- 
able, and  it  frequently  efifecte  a  speedy  core. 
Even  on  the  coast  some  care  must  be  taken 
to  select  a  loeali^  free  from  vegetation ;  for 
if  the  wind  blows  from  the  land,  and  hay- 
grass  be  flowering  at  the  time,  an  attack  may 
be  induced.  Choice  should  be  made  of  a 
seaside  place  backed  by  high  cli£EB,  and 
where  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  sea. 
Another  method  of  avoiding  attacks  is  by  sea 
voyages  or  short  yachting  cmises,  undertaken 
during  the  hay  season,  and  many  sufferers 
emoy  complete  exemption  in  this  way.  Of 
other  localities,  high  mountain  stations,  where 
there  is  more  grazii^  than  hay-growing,  and 
eloaely  inhabited  cities  with  few  parks  or 
grassy  squares,  are  to  be  preferred.  Carbolised 
cotton-wool  and  other  available  respirators 
are  sometimes  used  with  advantage. 

The  medicinal  treatment  consists,  first,  in 
combating  the  general  prediq>oBition  to  the 
complaint  by  tonic  measures ;  and,  secondly, 
in  allaying  tiie  local  irritation. 

The  first  object  is  best  achieved  by  shower 
baths,  and  by  such  tonics  ob  iron,  quinine, 
nux  vomica,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  arsenic. 
Lotions  of  snb-acetate  of  lead  or  sulphate  of 
zinc  Implied  to  the  eyes  and  inner  surface  of 
the  nolrtrils  give  some  relief;  bnt  the  writer 
has  found  iAie  most  auooeBsAil  reenlts  frtnn 
bmshing  the  interior  of  the  nostrils  and 
I^iarynx  with  a  solution  of  hydrochlorsta  of 
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eoeaine  (20  per  oenL)  with  »  enrved  bnub. 
Sir  Andrew  Clark  Btrongly  reoommendB  ihe 
Implication  of  a  combination  of  ^yceiine  of 
carbolic  acid,  quinine,  and  perchloride  of  mer- 
cury to  the  floor  of  the  nares  and  pharynx. 
Various  sprays  are  exceedingly  nsefiil,  such 
as  those  of  solutions  of  carboho  acid  (eight 
grains  to  an  ounce),  sulphurous  acid  (equal 
parts  with  water),  sulphate  of  quinine  (two 
gnuns,  with  acid,  to  an  ounce),  and  tannic 
acid  (four  grains  to  an  ounce) ;  bat  the  best 
of  all  is  a  solntion  of  cocaine  (8  to  10  per 
CMOL),  which  reduces  the  sensibility  of  the 
parts  s^FiMted.  The  sfway  may  be  applied, 
with  proper  peeaations,  to  all  the  irritated 
snr&ces— eyes,  nose,  tiuoat,  and  larynx — 
with  great  reli^ 

C  Theodorx  Williams. 

HEADACHE.— Btnon.  :  Cej^iaialgia  ; 
Ft.  Douleur  do  Ute\  Oer.  Kopfaohmerz. — 
Fain  or  uneasinesB  in  the  head  is  very  vari- 
able  in  its  nature,  and  is  produced  by  a  great 
number  of  causes.  It  is  present  at  some 
period  or  o&er  in  the  course  of  most  acute, 
and  many  chronio  diseases;  and  may  be 
associated  or  not  with  organic  change  in  the 
brain,  or  in  other  organs  of  the  body. 

SnmoHS.  —  Headache  presents  many 
TMcieties.  It  may  be  sligfat  or  most  intense ; 
saperfioial  w  de^-seatea.  It  may  be  more 
or  less  confined  to  particular  parts,  as  the 
fcoohead,  the  tem^es,  the  oeeipnt,  or  vertex. 
Sometimes  the  pain  is  limited  to  one  spot, 
producing  the  sensation  as  if  a  nail  were 
bong  driven  into  the  head,  when  it  is  called 
dmw*.  It  may  extend  over  one  side  <mF  the 
head,  as  in  hemicrania,  or  megrim;  or  be 
generally  difiused.  Headache  presents  every 
wiety  of  character — dull,  sharp,  cutting,  Ac. 
Its  accession  may  be  sudden  or  gradual;  and 
the  paroxysms  may  be  of  the  shortest  possible 
duration,  or  may  extend  over  hours,  days,  or 
months.  The  pain  may  be  simple,  or  asso- 
ciated with  various  perverted  sensations,  such 
as  giddiness,  tingling  in  the  limbs,  diswdered 
haanng,  or  distnrfaanees  of  vision. 

Vabibtibs. — For  practical  purposes  head- 
aches  may  be  arranged  in  the  following 
order;— 

1.  Strwtwral  headache^  os  headache  de- 
pendent upon  disease  within  the  craninm. 

3.  Con^etUne  headaehs, 

8.  Nervout  or  neh  headache — ^hemicruiia 
or  megrim. 

4.  Toxamie  headache. 

1.  Struetural  headache. — This  may  be  due 
to  any  of  the  many  forms  of  disease  of  the 
brain,  or  of  its  membranes,  such  as  menin- 
gitis, cerebral  softening,  abscess  of  the  brain, 
cerebral  tumour,  Ac. ;  or  it  may  be  premoni- 
tory of  cerebral  softening.  It  is  nevertheless 
often  wanting  in  these  disorders,  and  the 
loealify  of  the  Min,  when  present,  no 
means  eorresponos  with  that  of  the  lesion. 
As  a  role,  the  pein  <d  organic  disease  is  fixed 
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and  habitoidi  though  sometimes,  as  in  abscess 
or  cancerous  tumour,  it  may  be  of  an  inter- 
mittent character.  If  there  i>e  sickness  asso- 
ciated with  it,  the  sickness  occurs  without 
any  apparent  gastric  disorder,  and  the  pain 
continues  after  the  sickness  ceases.  Stooping, 
and  even  the  recumbent  posture,  aggravates 
the  pain,  whilst  it  is  lessened  by  ^evating  the 
head.  If  organic  disease  be  suspected,  the  colla- 
teral symptoms  must  be  carefully  scrutinised 
and  weired.  It  rarely  happens  that  organio 
disease  needs  to  be  inferred  from  pain  uone. 

2.  Cfrngeetive  headaeke. — MaQy  fonns  oi 
headache  depend  upon  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  con^ration  of  the  vessels  of  ibib  brain ; 
the  congestion  being  eiHier  active  or  passive. 

Active  congestion  may  be  caused  by  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
general  plethora,  catamenial  irregnlarities, 
mental  or  emotional  excitement,  and  other 
conditions.  The  pain  in  such  cases  is  of  an 
obtoBO  character,  aSiecting  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  head,  particuLu'ly  the  forehead 
and  occiput.  It  is  accompanied  with  a  sense 
of  pulsation  in  the  ears,  flushed  tiace,  glitter- 
ing eyes,  and  giddiness  on  stooping. 

Passive  congestion  may  be  produced  by 
dyspnffia,  by  asthma,  by  valvular  disease  of 
the  neart,  or  by  disordered  action  of  the  liver, 
bowels,  and  akin;  it  nuqr  be  an  after-efieet 
of  dronkenness;  or  m^y  result  from  any 
joKoaa  vhioh  can  moduee  a  state  of  debility 
in  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  such  as  general 
ansmia,  exhaustion  from  fiaitigue,  loss  of 
blood,  leuoorrhcea,  or  tbat  following  over- 
excitement,  mental  exertion,  or  bodily  fatigue 
■ — causes  which  all  favour  congestion.  When 
the  headache  is  induced  by  antemia,  debility, 
or  indicestion,  the  pain  occurs  generally 
across  the  forehead  or  at  the  top  of  the  head. 

8.  Nervous  or  tick  headache,  hemicrania 
or  megrim. — This  disorder  is  discussed  in  a 
separate  article.    See  MEORiif. 

4.  Toxeemio  headache. — The  headache 
which  attends  all  fevers  and  inflammatory 
disorders,  though  due  in  some  measure  to 
cerebral  congestion,  is  chiefly  caused  by  the 
aoti(m  of  tile  blood,  altered  m  ehsMcter  and 
elevated  in  temperature,  on  the  nervous  ele- 
ments of  the  brain.  In  unrania  likewise  the 
headache,  which  frequently  precedes  or  ac- 
companies the  other  symptoms  pointing  to 
the  existence  of  renal  disease,  results  from 
the  morbid  condition  of  the  blood.  So  also, 
in  some  persons,  breathing  the  impure  air  of 
a  crowded  room,  or  the  products  of  the  com- 
bustion of  gas,  will,  by  tiie  imperfisot  deoar- 
bonisation  of  the  blood,  qteeuly  produce  % 
.headache. 

DuQKOsis. — Besides  the  above  varieties  of 
headache,  pain  about  the  head  external  to 
the  brain  may  be  produced  by  rheumtU^ 
affections  of  the  S4»lp,  with  tenderness  of 
the  skin  and  rheumatism  in  other  parts ;  by 
eyphUiiio  affections  of  the  periosteum  or 
bone ;  1^  vt^UmmaHon  of  tlw  scalp,  com- 
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meneing  erydpelM,  Ao;  aad  by  trigeminsl 
and  o^er  TariettM  of  neuraigia.  Headache 
may  be  discriminatad  from  neuralgia  by  its 
mode  of  aoeession ;  by  the  generollT  longer 
duration  of  the  attack;  and  by  the  more 
complete  intenmssionB. 

Tbeathbnt.— The  treatment  of  headache 
must  necessarily  depend  npon  the  peculiari- 
ties of  each  indiTidtial  ease.  In  organic  or 
touemic  headache,  the  disease  wi^  which  it 
is  associated,  and  not  the  symptom  itself,  will 
of  course  be  the  olnect  of  consideration,  and 
the  treatment  will  be  found  discussed  in 
connexion  with  these  s|>ecial  morbid  states. 
The  same  remark  appbes  to  many  fomu  of 
congestive  headache,  such  as  those  produced 
by  diseaae  of  the  heairt,  asthma,  &c.  If  cata- 
mwiial  iiregolaritieB  or  oterine  disorders  are 
the  ezdting  oause,  these  must  be  treated  by 
^ipropriate  measnree.  If  onfftniiy  or  debility 
be  preient,  then,  in  the  intervalB  between  the 
paroxysms,  iron  in  some  form,  either  alone  or 
m  combination  with  quinine  or  some  vege- 
table bitter,  must  be  given.  During  the 
paroxysnu  a  little  sal  vdatUe,  a  cup  of  soup 
or  strong  tea  or  cofTee,  or  some  weak  alcoholic 
stimulant,  may  be  of  service.  Where  anaemia 
is  not  a  prominent  s;fmptom,  or  when  the 
disorder  assumes  a  periodical  or  iutermittent 
character,  quinine  alone,  in  doses  of  two  or 
three  grains  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  may 
be  given ;  and  if  this  fails  to  afford  relief, 
arsenic  is  often  of  signal  service.  Great 
benefit  is  frequently  afforded  in  the  latter 
cases  by  the  careful  administration  of  alco- 
hol or  other  alcoholic  stimulant  during  the 
paroxism.  Except  when  the  headache  is 
associated  with  general  plethora  or  active 
congestion,  strong  purgatives  are  to  be 
avoided,  and  the  bowels  are  to  be  regulated 
by  the  mildest  aperient  which  will  answer 
the  purpose.  The  patient's  habits  and  mode 
of  IrTe  must  also  be  strictly  regulated ;  and 
care  must  be  enjoined  as  to  diet,  sleep,  cloth- 
ing, and  exercise,  especially  if  the  headache 
be  associated  with  dyspepsia.  If  dyspeptic 
symptoms  are  prominent,  or  if  the  pain  be 
connected  with  a  gouty  diathesis,  then  these 
disorders  must  be  treated  with  their  appro- 
priate remedies. 

If  during  the  paroxysms  the  head  be  hot 
and  the  fitce  flushed,  warm  or  cold  lotions, 
iced  water,  or  eau*de-ColoRne  may  be  applied ; 
a  warm  dooching  may  be  useml  in  some 
casee.  Oocaaicmally  in  severe  attacks  a  few 
leeches  may  be  placed  on  the  temples  or 
behind  the  ears  with  advantage,  or  a  btister 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  but  never  if  the 
face  be  peie  and  the  pulse  feeble.  Compres- 
sion  of  the  temporal  arteries  with  a  pad,  eus- 
tuned  pressure  around  the  head,  or  holding 
the  arms  high  above  the  head,  will  sometimes 
reh'eve  severe  congestive  headache. 

The  treatment  of  sick  headache  is  discussed 
under  the  article  Mborim. 

F.  W.  Latham. 


HXAXiINa  BTRlSaa,  in  Batih 
Oonnty,  Virginia,  1T.8.  A.  —  Thermal 
waters.   See  Minbral  Watebs. 

HE  AIiTH,  Uaintenanoe  ot.—See  Dm- 
BASB,  Causes  of;  Pebsomal  Health;  and 
Public  Health. 

HBABIKO,  3)iw)zden  of. —  These 
disorders  may  be  grouped  under  three 
classes,  namely :  (a)  Partial  or  complete 
lot*  of  hearing,  or  deafneu ;  (6)  EsxdUd 
hearing  (so-called) ;  (c)  Perverted  hearing 
or  tinnitiu.  They  may  be  due  to  various 
conditions  quite  independent  of  any  actual 
disease  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  and  only 
such  causes  of  disorder^  hearing  will  be 
considered  in  the  present  article  as  are  not 
due  to  ohan^  in  the  eondnoting  portitm  of 
the  ear,  which  can  be  demonatmted  by  the 
differrat  methods  of  examination,  or  to 
recognimd  afifootione  ci  the  nervous  appara- 
tus connected  with  hearing.  Xheee  wul  be 
found  discuBBod  nndMT  the  article  Rab, 
XHseases  of. 

(a)  Partial  or  complete  loaa  of  hearing. — 
PerhapB  the  dea&iess  due  to  accumulations 
of  cerumen,  which  so  frequently  interfere  for 
a  time  with  the  hearing  of  persons  whose 
ears  are  troe  from  disease,  should  be  regarded 
as  disordered  hearing,  rather  than  as  a 
symptom  of  a  pathological  condition.  As 
nothmg  more  energetic  than  careftil  syringing 
is  required  to  remove  such  obstructions,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  in  this  pro- 
ceeding the  nozzle  of  the  syringe  ^onld  be 
directed  al<H>g  the  roof  of  the  external  canal. 
Amongst  a  very  large  number  of  people  with 
the  ot^aa  m  hearing  in  an  apparently 
healthy  state,  some  few  will  be  feund  upon 
whom,  throogfaoat  their  lives,  certain  notes 
produce  no  respouBe.  They  will  not,  fat 
example,  be  able  to  hear  the  sounds  made 
by  grasAoppers,  or  the  singing  of  some 
birds — tiie  call  of  a  ptuiridge,  for  instance ; 
and  in  most  persons,  as  age  advances,  the 
very  high  notes  are  lost.  To  prove  this,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  blow  one  of  Mr.  Galton's 
whistles  in  a  room  fall  of  people,  when  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  assembly  will 
£ul  to  catch  the  high  notes,  which  are  dis- 
tinctly heard  by  the  rest ;  and  although  this 
failure  is  also  noticeable  in  many  nervous 
affections,  all  other  sounds  will  perhaps  be 
heard  quite  normally  by  these  mdividuals. 
Emotional  inflnencee  play  a  very  large  ^art 
in  tiie  destruction  or  Buspeusion  of  hearmg, 
and  this  is  especially  observable  in  the  ease 
of  women.  Tlie  unexpected  Bight  of  a  dead 
husband,  hearing  of  the  deaui  of  a  d«ar 
friend,  the  proposal  of  a  severe  surgical 
operation  on  a  relative,  a  quarrel,  an  alarm 
of  thieves,  and  witnessing  a  carriage  accident, 
have  each  within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer 
been  followed  by  intense  and  sudden  deaf- 
ness, which  has  only  been  partially  recovered 
from.    The  some  effect  haa  been  noticed 
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with  men  who  have  been  anbjeeted  to  pro- 
longed mental  Btrain,  in  connexion  widi 
literazy  work,  or  during  commeroial  criaes. 
It  has  been  recorded  that  a  deaf-and-dumb 
child  has  suddenly  recovered  hearing,  after 
the  dischar^  from  the  bowels  of  eighty- 
seven  lumbrici  and  a  large  number  of  oxy- 
urides  {Joum.  of  Med.  8oe.^  1844).  Com- 
plete loss  of  hearing,  extending  over  seve- 
ral months,  was  on  one  occasion  followed 
by  perfect  hearing  in  a  girl  of  fifteen,  on  the 
fint  appearance  of  menstruation.  The  tem- 
porary efibct  of  auinine  uid  salieylio  aoid  on 
thefaeaiiiig  is  wdl  knowni  bnt  when  quinine 
hu  been  administered  in  laige  doses,  and 
for  a  long  period,  this  speciaf  sense  is  not 
Bnosoally  injured  permanently.  Amongst 
the  diseases  which  often  induce  a  lasting 
dea&ess,  without  any  perceptible  local 
efaange  in  the  conducting  portion  of  the  ear, 
may  be  included  mumps,  many  of  the  fevers, 
and  diphtiieria ;  for  although  in  the  two 
Utter  instances  the  middle  ear  often  suffers, 
tUs  is  not  always  the  case,  and  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  dea&ess  must  be  sought 
in  the  products  of  inflammation  which  have 
been  left  within  the  cranium.  The  same 
explanation  is  probably  also  the  correct  one 
in  those  instances  where  children  lose  for 
ever  all  hearing  power  after  cerebral  excite* 
mmt  or  ecmgestion.  Habitual  and  obstinate 
etnutipation  is  sometimes  attended  with  loss 
of  hearing,  which  returns  after  the  action  of 
pnigative  medidne.  A  clot  of  blood  within 
the  cranhuu,  whilst  causing  hemiplegia  of 
the  opposite  side,  may  destroy  the  hearing 
on  the  same  side  as  the  efihrion ;  and  a  case 
is  on  record  in  which  closure  of  the  cerebro- 
Bjonal  foramen  gave  rise  to  this  symptom. 

(b)  Exalted  hearing.  —  What  is  termed 
'exalted  hearing*  will  generally,  on  careful 
examination,  be  found  to  be  not  so  much  a 
definite  change  in  the  capacity  of  the  hear- 
ing apparatus  to  receive  mipreaeions,  as  an 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  receive 
such  impressions  without  an  undue  e£Eeot  on 
the  nervous  centres  being  produced.  Thus 
in  many  inflammatory  states  of  tiis  brain 
or  its  manbranes  this  symptom  is  often  a 
IwoniiDent  one.  It  is  also  not  unoommonly 
met  with  in  hysterical  and  nervous  persons. 

(e)  Perverted  hearing. — Attendant  on  most 
of  the  above  examples,  and  closely  allied  to 
dea&ess,  is  the  often  persistent  tinnitus;  but 
there  are  conditions  in  which  this  distressing 
symptom  is  the  chief  and  solitary  trouble. 
Thus  tinnitus,  with  a  feeling  of  pulsation  in 
the  ear,  is  occasionally  the  first  waminff  of 
an  intracranial  aneurysm ;  whilst  a  funous 
tinnitus  and  the  hearing  of  strange  noises 
sometimee  precede  an  attack  of  acuto  mania. 
Patients  who  have  been  the  subjects  of 
""■Kriftl  fevers  and  sonstroke  often  complain 
of  tinnitus ;  and  as  in  all  cases  of  disease  of 
the  ears,  when  present,  it  is  the  most  in* 
traetaUe  of  s^ptcnna,  ao  it  is  when  the  ears 


have  not  been  the  seat  of  any  mahu^  or 

injury. 

Treatxent. — Since  all  the  above  states 
of  disordered  hearing  may  strictly  be  said 
to  be  due  to  causes  which  are  in  them- 
selves abnormalities  of  one  part  or  another 
of  the  organism,  it  is  to  these  that  the 
treatment  will  naturally  be  directed  rather 
than  to  alterations  in  hearing  which  in  truth 
are  merely  symptoms.  See  Eab,  Diseases 
of;  and  TiNHirns.  W.  B.  Daut. 

HSABT.  DlaeaseB  of.— The  study  of 
this  class  of  diseases  has  reference  to  the 
immediate  pathological  changes  which  occur 
in  the  heart  itself,  and  to  the  consequences 
or  results  of  these  changes  upon  its  fimction, 
that  is  to  say,  npon  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  The  latter  portion  of  the  subject  will 
be  found  discussed  in  the  articles  which 
have  reference  to  disorders  of  the  special 
organs  of  circulation ;  and  it  will  therefore 
be  necessary  in  this  place  to  summarise 
only  the  mrabid  changes  which  affect  the 
heart  itself  and  this  merely  as  an  introduc* 
tion  to  the  full  description  of  those  chan^iea 
contained  in  the  following  articles,  or  which 
will  be  found  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 

1.  The  heart  may  be  ditplaced,  misplaced, 
or  malformed.  2.  Its  various  textures,  in- 
cluding the  coverings,  the  lining  membrane, 
the  T^ves,  and  the  walls,  are  liable  to  acute 
and  chronic  inflammation  and  their  eCTects. 

8.  The  organ  itself  as  a  whole  may  be  in- 
creased in  size,  either  by  general  dxlataiion 
of  one  or  of  more  of  its  cavities,  or  partially, 
as  by  aneuryam  of  the  walls ;  or  by  an  addi- 
tion to  its  volume,  by  hmertr<^hy  ot  its 
musouZor  struetnre,  of  the /Mfy  tissue  which 
exists  beneath  the  perioardium,  or  of  the 
connective  Oaette  wmch  Innds  the  mnsonlar 
fibres  together.  4.  Its  volume  may  be  di- 
minished by  simple  or  genera)  atrophy;  or 
by  the  walls  of  one  or  more  of  its  cavities 
being  wasted  and  thinned.  S.  Its  walls  are 
liable  to  various  forms  of  degeneration — more 
especially  fatty,  granular,  calcareout,  and 
pigmentary.  6.  They  may  be  the  seat  of 
fibroid  dieeate,  and  of  various  morbid 
growths,  such  as  ca/neer,  tubercle,  syphi- 
litic formaiionM,  or  hydatids.  7.  Conget' 
tion.  and  heemarrhage  may  occur  in  the 
walls  of  the  heart.  8.  These  are  liable  also 
to  such  injuries  as  rupture — whether  sponta- 
neous or  as  the  result  of  violence ;  and  to 
various  kinds  of  wouTide  and  their  effects. 

9.  The  nervous  apparatus  of  the  hesrt  may 
be  affected,  as  in  angina  pectoris.  10.  And, 
lastly,  the  reader  vnll  find  discussed  under 
the  head  of  functional  disorders  of  the  heart, 

.  certain  disturbances  in  its  action  and  sensi- 
bility which  cannot  be  oleariy  referred  to 
any  distinct  lesion.  Bichahd  Quadt. 

HXABT,  Absoew  of,— Bee  Heart, 
TnflaTnmariftn  of;  and  Heakt,  PyflBmio  Ab- 
seeasot 
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HSABT,  AnenryBzn  of.— Defikition. 
A  simple  depreHaion  or  a  Baooulus  formed  in 
the  wE^ls  of  the  heart,  and  commamcating  by 
an  orifice,  yarying  in  size,  with  one  or  more 
of  its  cavities. 

The  term  'aneurysm  of  the  heart'  has  not 
heen  always  used  in  this  sense.  It  was  first 
applied  by  Lanoisi  and  BubsequentlT  by 
~  BoniUean  to  any  dilatation  of  the  heart, 
whatever  iti  eaose  or  its  ehaxaeter.  Gaaes 
of  the  diaease,  as  the  torn  is  now  understood, 
were  pnUished  by  Oaleatti  and  Scbn  Hunker 
in  17S7.  In  this  oomitry,  Dr.  Thomam,  Dr. 
Peacock,  more  rec^tly  Dr.  Wickbam  Legg, 
and  others  have  treated  the  subject  fuUy. 
In  France  aneurysm  of  the  heart  has  been 
described  spedally  by  Breschet  and  by  Pel  vet ; 
whilst  in  Germany,  Lobsteiu,  Ldbl,  and  Hart- 
mann  have  written  upon  it  at  length.  A  full 
account  of  the  researches  of  these  and  several 
other  writers  will  be  found  in  the  work  of 
M.  Pdvet — Dm  Anivryamet  du  Caeur,  Paris, 
1867 — and  in  the  Bradshaw  Leetore  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  by  Dr.  Wickham 

^'^TiOLOOT  AND  pATHOLOOT,— The  essentisl 
oottdition  which  leads  to  aneunsm  tif  the 
bwrt  is  a  change  in  »  pcnrtton  of  the  heart's 
texture,  by  which  the  resisting  power  of  the 
afieeted  put  against  the  pressure  of  the  blood 
from  within  tlu  cavity  is  diminished.  Under 
soch  eircumstanoes  a  simple  depression,  corre- 
sponding  to  the  weakened  spot,  may  be  first 
formed  on  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  heart. 
This  gradually  extends  through  the  cardiac 
wall  towards  the  external  surface,  where 
the  resistance  becomes  less,  and  where  a 
pouch  or  sac  is  then  formed,  communicating 
with  the  cavity  of  the  heart,  it  may  be  by  a 
neck.  The  weakened  condition  referred  to  is 
attributable  in  different  instances  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  substance  of  the  heart,  whether 
ocate  or  chronic;  to  ayphilitte  or  other 
growths;  to  fibroid  and  to  &tty  degenera- 
tion. 

(a)  Inflammaiwn  of  the  Heart,  affecting 
MUier  the  endocardium  or  the  aubatance  of 
heart  itself,  may  lead  to  softening  and 
uloer^ion;  and  both  conditions  have  been 
fcnind  in  connexion  with  aneurysm.  Inflam- 
mation  may  also  lead  to  the  formation  of 
pas  in  the  walls  of  the  heart ;  and  oases  are 
recorded  in  which,  the  contents  of  the  sac 
thus  formed  having  been  discharged  into  the 
circulation,  the  cavity  became  converted  into 
an  aneurysmal  pouch  (Dr.  Wilks,  Path,  Soc. 
Trant.t  voL  xii.)  Cases  of  aneurysm  of  this 
character  may  be  regarded  as  originating  in 
acute  inflammation  of  the  heart. 

In  a  still  larger  number  of  oases,  in  which 
the  endocardium  and  perioardiom,  as  well  as 
the  mnscnlar  walls,  are  involved,  we  find  a 
development  of  fibroid  tissue — a  cirrboeis,  as 
it  were,  of  the  wall  of  the  hrart,  as  the  result 
of  ehronie  ii^anmutory  action,  and  as  some 
writers  suppose  of  disease  ai  the  ooronuy 


arteries.  In  these  cases  the  filn^d  tisrae  is 
stretched  at  each  systole  of  the  heart,  and  it 
returns  less  and  less  to  its  former  dimensions, 
owing  to  its  want  of  elasticity.  Thus  by 
degrees  the  portion  of  the  heart  affected 
yields  and  is  pushed  outwards,  forming  a  sao 
of  a  more  or  less  globular  shape. 

(b)  Growth*  in  the  heart,  whether  syphi- 
litic or  tuberculous,  undergoing  the  process 
of  softening,  may  lead  to  the  f  onnation  of 
aneurysm,  oe  in  the  eonditicms  just  deseribed. 

(c)  Fattp  degcTiertUion  vovr  give  rise  to 
the  formation  of  aneurysm,  ^rst,  a  circum- 
scribed portion  of  softened  tissue  in  the  wall 
of  the  heart,  the  result  of  fetty  degeneration, 
vields  without  rupture  to  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  from  within,  and  thus  allows  of  the 
formation  ofananenrysmal  pouch.  Secondly, 
partial  rupture  may  take  place  in  the  muscu- 
lar wall,  and,  hemorrhage  occurring  at  this 
point,  constitutes  what  is  called  'cardiae 
apoplexy '  (<ee  Heabt,  Hsemorrbage  into  the 
WhIIb  of).  The  clot  tjins  formed  imdergoes 
the  changes  usual  in  extravasated  blood ;  and 
a  cyst  results,  which  may  ultimately  commu- 
nicate with  one  of  the  eavities  of  the  heart. 
Meriedec  Laennee,  who  wrote  on  aneunsms 
of  the  heart,  believed  that  this  fi»m  of  dis- 
ease was  almost  exdusively  thus  developed. 

With  reference  to  the  relative  frequency  of 
the  various  causes  of  cardiac  aneurysm  just 
enumerated,  the  writer  finds  that  out  of  a 
total  of  50  eases,  the  histories  of  which  were 
eollected  by  himself,  in  21  the  walls  had 
undergone  fibroid  changes,  which  may  have 
occnrrod  before  or  during  the  progress  of  the 
aneurysmal  formation ;  in  6  uiere  was  &tty 
degeneration ;  in  8  the  disease  was  the 
result  of  ulceration ;  'in  2  cases  it  appeared 
to  have  originated  in  abscess ;  and  in  24  the 
materials  were  not  sufficient  for  arriving  at 
an  accurate  conclusion. 

At/e.—Viitii  regard  to  the  age  at  which 
this  disease  occurs,  in  62  eases  ooUeoted  by 
the  writer  the  oldest  was  eif^it^-two,  the 
youngest  a  child  of  twelve.  Three  cases 
occurred  betweoi  ten  and  twenty  years  of 
age,  10  between  twraity  and  thirty,  14  be. 
tween  tiurty  and  forty,  10  between  forty  and 
fifty,  7  between  fifty  and  sixty,  10  between 
sixty  and  seventy,  6  between  seventy  and 
eighty,  and  2  between  eighty  and  ninety 
years  of  age.* 

Sex.— Of  02  cases,  45  were  males  -and  17 
were  females. 

Anatowcal  Chabactebs.  —  Keeping  _  in 
view  the  several  conditions  under  whioh 
aneurysm  of  the  heart  can  occur,  we  may 
expect  to  find  a  corresponding  variety  m 
morbid  appearances.  On  laying  open  the 
pericardium  in  cases  in  whidii  aneurysm  ot 
the  heart  exists,  adhesicnui  whidi  are  man 
or  less  universal,  or  whioh  may  be  limited 

1  Bus  oouwoted  with  Ui«  cavities  ot  the  besxt 
have  been  fonnd  at  UrthoooanoBslly.  Tbernuutbe 
vegaxded  ai  naUannations. 
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to  the  Beat  of       diseMo,  an  very  fre* 
qoently  foimcL  The  heart  itself  is  generally 
enhurged ;  and  where  the  aneurysm  ittojeotH 
externally  it  is  altered  in  abape,  so  mnch  bo 
in  some  instances  that  Uie  organ  looks  like 
a  donUe  heart   The  sac  may  project  from 
the  walls  as  a  rounded  or  ocmical  tumonr ; 
or,  as  in  an  instanee  that  came  under  the 
notice  of  the  writer,  it  may  assume  the 
appearance  of  an  elongated  sao  winding  round 
the  base  of  the  aorta.  Again,  nothing  abnor- 
mal may  be  observed  until  the  heart  is  laid 
open,  when  a  depression  or  an  opening  may 
be  discovered  in  the  walls  of  the  ventricle, 
or  in  the  septum.   In  some  instances  more 
than  a  single  pouch  is  formed :  there  may  be 
several,  each  communicating  with  the  cavity 
of  the  hrart  by  a  separate  or  by  a  oommon 
opening.   The  uze  of  the  tumonr  may  vary 
from  iStat  of  a  bean  to  that  of  an  average- 
sixed  eoeoa-nut.   The  opening  leading  into 
the  pouch  may  be  the  widest  part  of  the 
sao,  the  aneurysm  being  a  mere  depression 
like  a  watch-glass  or  half  an  e^ ;  or  there 
may  exist  a  constricted  or  denned  neck, 
leading  to  a  tumour  bulging  from  the  walls. 
The  size  of  the  opening  may  vary  from  a 
couple  of  inches  across,  to  one  capable  of 
admitting  only  a  probe.   The  neck  is,  in  a 
few  cases,  described  as  hard  and  cartilagi- 
nous; in  others,  SB  beingsmoothandregolar, 
or  jagged  and  ixngaUr.    The  walls  ^  the 
tomoor  may  be  fiwmed  by  the  dilated  and 
thin  mils  lu  the  heart ;  or  Inr  the  walls  oon- 
dderably  thicker  than  natnnd,  and  altered  in 
texture.   A  very  usual  condition  to  find  is 
tiiat  the  walla  of  the  sao  consist,  proceeding 
from  within   outwards,  of  endocardium; 
of  fibroid  tissae,  with  ax  without  portions  of 
mnscnlar  tissue ;  and  of  pericardium.  This 
condition  was  described  as  occurring  in  11 
eases.   In  8  cases  the  walls  were  said  to 
consist  only  of  the  endocardium  and  pericar- 
dium, vrith  fibroid  tissue  between ;  but  it  was 
found  that  at  the  base  of  the  tumour,  in  all 
tiiese  cases,  all  the  layers  of  the  heart-tissue 
wore  present,  and  thaV  it  was  only  towards 
th«  apex  of  the  swelliog  that  the  musoolar 
layera  disappeared.   In  8  eases  the  walls  of 
the  anenrysm  were  said  to  be  composed  of 
a  thin  monbrane,  which  appeared  to  consist 
of  andocardium  and  pericardium  only.  In 
8  eases  the  walls  were  of  cartilaginous  coa- 
sistence,  with  bony  plates  interspersed  in 
the  tissue.    The  thickness  of  the  walls  of 
the  sM  T^ed  from  that  of  paper  to  three 
lines  or  more.   In  14  cases  &e  wall  of  the 
tumour  was  strengthened  by  an  adherent 
paicardium.   The  aneurysmal  cavity  in  the 
majority  of  cases  was  lined  by  amootn  mem- 
bnme;  but  in  a  few  instances,  apparently 
of  acute  formation,  the  walls  consisted  of 
muacular  fibres,  torn  and  separated  by  the 
blood  which  had  been  extravasated  amongst 
thun.  The  contents  (tf  the  sao  are  generally 
in  the  Conn  oi  Idood-dbts  or  ]Bjm  of  fibrin, 


the  outermost  layoB  of  whioh  m»  be  men 
at  less  organised  and  adherent  to  fne  walL 
Seat.— Of  the  86  cases  already  alluded  to, 

52  were  in  the  left  ventricle,  8  m  the  right 
ventricle,  and  1  in  the  ri^t  auridle.  Of 
the  62  cases  in  which  the  aneurysm  was 
situated  in  the  left  ventricle,  22  occupied  the 
apex,  11  the  base,  and  17  were  in  inter- 
mediate situations.  Several  cases  have  been 
recorded  in  which  the  aneurysm  was  sitaated 
in  the  muscular  septum  between  the  ventri- 
cles ;  in  the  *  undefended  space ; '  *  or  at  the 
base  immediately  below  the  aortic  valves.  A 
case  of  the  last-named  form  was  recorded  by 
the  writer  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Traru- 
actiont  of  the  Pathological  Socieip,  These 
two  last  forma  are  gaiwrally  associated  with 
endoewdlal  inflammation  and  ulceration. 

SnmoHS. — In  18  of  the  56  cases  referred 
to,  the  aneurysm  was  not  discovered  until 
after  death ;  no  mentiott  being  made  of  ugns 
or  symptoms  of  its  previous  existence.  In 
the  remuning  oases,  rjrmptoms,  more  or  less 
marked,  indicative  of  heart-disease,  were  pre- 
sent. These  s^ptoms  were  chiefly — pain, 
dyspncea,  lividity  of  the  sur&ce,  palpitation, 
and  irregularity  of  the  pulse.  In  10  cases 
murmurs  were  heard,  accompanying  or  re- 
placing the  Bomids  of  the  heart.  We  thus  see 
that  the  symptoms  of  aneurysm  are  such  as 
may  exist  in  common  wi^  other  lesions  of 
ihe  heart ;  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful, 
exc^t  in  presenoe  of  some  special  oreum. 
stances  inmcative  of  this  concQtion,  whether 
we  have  at  our  command  the  means  of 
diagnosing  the  existence  of  cardiac  aneurysm. 
The  writer  not  long  since  saw,  with  Dr. 
Holman,  late  of  Beigate,  a  case  of  grave 
heart-disease,  in  which  extended  dulness  to 
the  left,  and  below  the  usual  situation  of  the 
apex -beat,  with  a  feeble  impulse  in  tiie  same 
situation,  led  to  a  suspicion  of  the  probable 
existence  of  cardiac  aneurysm. 

pBoauBSB,  Ddbation,  axd  Tehhinations. — 
^kth(^gical  testimony  folly  justifies  the 
inference  that  certain  cardiac  aneurysms — 
such  as  those  which  cmginate  in  inflammatory 
softening,  ulceration,  or  the  opening  of  cysts 
into  tiie  cavities  of  tiie  heart — are  acute  in 
their  fonuatitm.  But  the  like  evidence 
fiirther  testifies  that  the  fiumation  of  most 
otiier  aneurysms,  and  t^e  progress  of  all,  are 
of  a  slow  or  chronic  character.  Still  it  would 
seem  to  be  difllcult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
determine  the  duration  of  the  disease  in  any 
given  instance,  inasmuch  as  many  cases,  for 
example,  have  been  found  in  the  poat-mortem 
room,  which  had  not  given  rise  to  any  special 
symptoms ;  whilst  in  other  cases  the  pre- 
flxistence  of  heart-disease  before  the  forma- 
tion of  aneurysm  rendered  it  equally  impossi- 
ble to  fix  a  date  for  the  development  at  the 
latter  special  disease. 

1  A  caoe  of  thii  dtuMter,  apparently  oongmital, 
wu  deacribed  by  I>r.  Ai^el  Money  in  »  cluid  five 
yeucs  dd.  Bee  Fath.  Boo.  Trww,  ToLxxxriiL  p,  87. 
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Death  ma;  rmnlt  from  the  disttubanoe  of 
the  heart's  action,  induced  by  the  presence  and 
the  extent  of  the  disease ;  from  the  anenryun 
openiz^  into  the  pericardinm;  or  from  its 
burrowing  in  the  wall  of  the  heart,  and  open- 
ing into  another  cavity  of  the  organ  different 
from  that  in  which  it  originated.  Lastly, 
one  or  two  cases  are  recorded  in  which  a  cure 
of  the  disease  had  apparently  been  effected  by 
the  walls  of  the  sao  becoming  indurated  or 
calcified. 

DuoKosn  AMD  :^u>aHO8i8.~S0eiiig  how 
extmncdy  obsoure  the  clinical  bistcffy  of 
tlwaa  cases  is,  it  would  be  impoasible  to  ^eak 
more  definitely  either  as  to  tne  diasnosu  or 
the  prognosis  of  the  disease  than  naa  been 
done  under  the  preceding  head. 

TBEATNEMT.—The  treatment  of  cardiac 
aneurysm  muet  be  such  as  would  be  adopted 
in  any  other  form  of  grave  heart-disease,  and 
according  to  the  special  circumstances  o^ 
and  indicatiouB  in,  each  case.  We  can  only 
seek  to  mitigate  the  more  urgent  symptoms, 
whether  local  in  the  heart  itself  or  mora 
generally  affecting  distant  organs. 

Richard  Quain. 

HEABT,  Apoplexy  at,— See  Hbabt, 
Hsomorrhage  into  tho  Walla  oft 

HBABT,  Atrophy  of.~I>BFiNTnoN.— 
A  diminution  in  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
heart  aa  a  whole ;  or  a  diminution  in  size  of 
one  part  of  the  heart  in  relation  to  tiie  whole 
organ. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  atrophy  of  the 
heart  are  either  (r0n«raZ  or  Jocal.  With  respect 
to  the  general  oaoses  of  atrophy,  the  heart  is 
found  reduced  in  volume  together  with  the 
other  organs  of  the  bod^,  in  cases  of  maras- 
mus, of  phthidfl,  of  syphilis,  cancer,  Ac.  Prob- 
ably one  of  the  smallest  hearts  on  record— 
one  which  weighed  but  8,^;^  ounces — was 
found  by  Dr.  Ofanreh  in  the  body  of  a  woman 
aged  forty-seven,  who  died  of  oaneer  of  the 
pykmu,  after  an  illnees  oharaoteriaed  by 
*  graduid  starvatioa '  of  more  than  serenteeB 
months'  duration.  With  reference  more 
especially  to  phthisis,  as  affecting  the  size  of 
the  heart,  an  analysis  of  171  oases,  made  by 
the  writer  at  the  Urompton  Hospital,  ehowed 
that  this  oi^n  was  below  the  average  weight 
in  54*4  per  cent.  Diseases  of  a  sub-acute 
character,  such  as  typhoid  fever  when  pro- 
tracted in  its  coarse,  may  lead  likewise  to 
wasting  of  the  heart.  The  heart  is  also  occa- 
sionally congenitally  small. 

The  local  causes  of  atrophy  of  the  heart  are 
chiefly  two— namely,  (1)  pressure  by  pericar- 
dial adhesions  upon  the  heart,  by  memastinal 
tumours,  by  fatty  growth  beneath  the  peri- 
eurdium,  and  other  like  conditiiniB ;  and  (2) 
interference  with  the  cireulatiiHi  in  the 
coronary  arteries,  as  in  the  eonditiona  just 
enumerated,  or  as  a  result  of  malformation 
ox  of  disease  of  the  vessels  themselves. 

Partial  atrophy  of  the  heart,  when  it  oocoxst 


may  be  said  to  be  referable  to  insnffident 
blood-supply  fsam.  vascular  disease  or  firom 
local  pressure  ;  or  from  fatty  infiltration. 

Anatomical  Chabacteeb. — Tlw  heart  in 
simple  atrophy  presents  a  general  uniform 
diminutioa  in  size,  as  regards  both  its  mils 
and  its  cavities ;  and  in  its  weight.  In  local 
atrophy,  a  portion  of  the  cardiac  wall,  more 
or  less  extnisive,  or  of  one  of  the  divisions  or 
cavities  of  the  heart,  may  be  found  to  be 
below  the  ordiaary  dimensionB.  The  ecAoor 
of  the  lUrophied  heart  may  be  ncmnal ;  it  is 
fireqneutly  pale;  and  it  is  ooeasionaUy  of  a 
de^  reddish-brown.  The  pmeardinra,  not 
shrinking  prop(»Uonately  with  the  muscular 
substance,  may  present  a  puckered,  opaque, 
and  oedematons  aqteet,  'like  a  withered 
apple  '  (Laennec) ;  and  for  the  same  reason 
the  coronary  vessels  may  be  tortuous  and 
prominent.  The  consistence  of  the  walla 
IS  generally  firmer  than  natural ;  and  Uie 
muscle  may  be  even  tougher,  except  where 
the  atrophy  is  due  to  the  presence  of  jGat,  in 
which  case  the  fibres  are  friable,  and  on 
microscopical  examination  present  the  ap- 
peanmees  of  fatty  degeneration.  In  nmpU 
atrophy  of  the  heart,  Uie  muscular  fibres 
undergo  diminution  in  Tolume;  and  th^ 
may  also  be  actually  reduced  in  number. 
Atrophy  of  individual  muacnlar  fibres  is  also 
found  as  ^e  result  of  interstitial  fiiMy  or 
fibroid  growth ;  and  this  when  extensive  has 
been  somewhat  erroneously  named  'yellow 
atrophy.'  Another  variety,  which  is  most 
fi^uently  found  in  the  marasmus  of  old  age, 
is  known  as  brown  atrophy  of  the  heart.  In 
such  cases  the  muscular  tissue  is  of  a  dark 
or  dirty  reddish-brown  colour,  which  proves 
on  microscopical  examination  to  be  due  to 
the  presence  of  numerous  shining  yellow  or 
brown  pigment- particles  within  the  muscular 
fibres,  and  specuJly  abundant  either  around 
tiie  nudei  or  betwem  the  ultimate  fibrilln. 

Btmftoms.— The  symptoms  and  signs  of 
atrc^hy  of  die  heart  are  Uioae  which  mi^ 
be  expected  to  result  from  diminished  size 
and  power  of  the  organ.  The  charaoterislio 
phenomena  are  those  of  feeble  circulation. 
The  physical  signs  are  chiefly  diminished 
pnecordial  dulnesa;  a  feeble  impulse,  the 
apex-beat  being  within  and  above  the  usual 
situation ;  diminished  area  of  audible  so>i&i&; 
and  a  small,  weak  pulse. 

DuoNOSia.— The  above  signs  and  aymp* 
toms,  in  association  with  general  wasting, 
afford  sufficient  grounds  for  the  diagnosis 
of  atrophied  and  feeble  heart.  Emphysema, 
pericaniial  effusion,  and  other  causes  of 
diminished  cardiac  dulness  and  weakness  of 
impulse,  must  be  excluded  by  the  ordinary 
modes  of  investigation.  There  are  no  special 
means  by  which  partial  atrophy  of  the  neart 
can  be  diagnosed,  except,  possibly,  that  the 
presence  of  this  condition  may  be  assumed 
where  the  fdnotiona  of  the  organ  are  disturbed 
in  the  absence  of  valvular  or  other  of  the 
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forma  of  eardiM  diaaMe,  snffl- 

eient  to  explain  the  Bymptoms. 

Tkeatment. — ^The  treatment  of  atrophy  of 
the  heart  is  the  treatment  of  the  primary 
disease  apou  whidi  it  dependa,  so  &r  as  is 
poaaible.  Bichabd  Qqatn. 

HEABT,  Caloilloation(tf.— See  Heart, 

Degenerations  of. 

HXABT,  Cancer  oT,--8se  Heabt.  Mor- 
Ind  Growths  in. 

HEABT,  Cirrhosis  otSee  Heakt, 
Fibroid  Diaaiaa  ot 

HEABT,  OongeDitaL  Kisplaoement 

of. — Stnok.  :  Ecti^ia  Cordi§  (Breaehet); 
Metoeardia  (Alvarenga). 

The  heart  ia  oceanonally  fcnmd  to  oeoupy 
ft  wrong  poaitiui,  and  anoh  mimlaeement  may 
be  eiti^r  within  the  oavity  of  the  thorax,  or 
external  to  it. 

1.  Of  the  intemaX  malpoailiona — ectopia 
eordit  ■mtraihoracica  or  aetocardia  intra- 
thoraciea — the  most  common  ia  that  to  which 
the  term  dexioeardia  has  been  applied,  in 
iriiioh  the  heart  is  in  a  very  similar  position 
on  the  right  side  of  the  cheat  to  that  whioh 
it  ahonld  oeonp^  on  die  left.  Thia  emdition 
may  coodat  with  tranapoaition  of  the  other 
naeera  of  the  body,  or  it  may  occur  alone. 
Tnttftnfiwt  of  the  fbnner  kin'd  have  long  been 
^aeed  on  record,  cases  having  been  met  with 
m  Borne  in  1649,  in  Paris  in  1660,  and  in 
Lmdon  in  ICM.  When  the  heart  is  mis- 
flaeed,  the  aorta  gener^y  follows  an  ir- 
r^inlar  course,  croasing  the  right  bronchua 
and  passing  down  to  tiie  right  side  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrse ;  and  the  right  carotid 
and  aabdavian  arteries  are  ^ven  off  as  sepa- 
rate vessels,  while  the  brachio-cephalic  trunk 
ia  sitnated  on  the  left  side.  In  some  in- 
Ftancea,  however,  the  vessels  at  the  arch  are 
not  tnuisposed;  whilst  in  othera  the  aorta, 
after  paaeing  over  the  right  bronchus,  croaaea 
tibe  apine  aiml  fbllowa  ita  naoal  oonrae  to  the 
left  of  the  bodiea  of  ^e  vertebne.  In  caaea 
of  tranapoaition  the  heart  itaelf  nuqr  be  weU- 
fbnned;  or  it  may  be  very  impeitectly  de- 
veloped. 

In  another  kind  of  misplacement,  meMo- 
eardia^  the  heart  ia  sitnated  more  in  the 
median  line  than  natond^—a  position  which 
it  oeenpiea  in  the  fcatos  at  the  earlier  ^riods. 
Caaea  have  also  been  recorded  in  which  the 
organ  occnpied  a  transverse,  and  an  antero- 
posterior direction. 

2.  Of  the  external  misplacements,  those 
in  which  the  heart  is  situated  external  to 
the  thoracic  cavity — ectopia  or  ectocardia 
extrathoraeiea — the  most  common  is  that  in 
which,  from  deficiency  of  aome  part  of  the 
Btemnm,  the  organ  lies  in  front  of  the  chest 
—ectopia  eordiM  at  eetoeardia  peetoraUe. 
In  othier  eaaes,  from  deficiency  in  aome  por- 
tion of  the  diaphragm,  the  heart  ia  placed  in 
the  abdrane&t  either  lying  in  the  oavitiy,  w, 


if  the  iutagumanta  are  partially  defective,  in 
a  aao  in  the  prseordia — ectt^na  eordi*  or 
eetoeardia  dbdominaUa.  In  a  third  form 
the  heart  lies  at  the  root  of  the  neck— ectopia 
cordis  or  eetoeardia  eephaiica.  Of  these 
forms,  examples  are  related  or  referred  to  in 
the  memoirs  of  Breschet  and  Alvarenga,  and 
various  others  have  been  published  since  the 
appearance  of  the  memoir  by  Brescbet. 

SyMPTOHS,  DdKATION,  AMD  Tbbhihations. 
— When  the  heart  ia  weU-formed,  its  mal- 
position within  the  thorax  doea  not  necea- 
aaiily  cause  suoh  interference  with  its  fane- 
tiona  aa  to  be  ^odnetive  of  aymptoma,  or 
materidly  to  curtail  the  duration  of  Ufe. 
Indeed,  caaea  are  on  record  in  which  the 
heart  and  other  viscera  have  been  transposed 
in  persona  who  had  never  presented  any 
aigna  of  diaorder  of  the  drculation,  and  who 
lived  to  very  ad-raneed  ages.  When,  how- 
ever, the  organ  ie  also  defBctive,  and  espe- 
cially when  the  displacement  is  external  to 
the  thoracic  cavity,  life  is  usnally  only  of 
short  duration — though  some  remarkable 
oases  of  external  disj^iacements  are  on  re- 
cord, in  which  tiie  patimta  aoTvived  to  ad- 
vaooed  agea. 

Katformation  of  the  Ferioardium.— 
Cloaely  allied  to  the  eaaes  of  miaplaeement 
of  the  heart  are  thoae  in  whioh  the  oigan, 
though  occupying  ita  natnral  position,  ia  not 
covered  by  the  pericardium,  but  liea  in  con- 
tact with  the  lung  in  the  left  pleural  cavity. 
Of  this  form  of  anomaly  varioua  inatancea 
are  recorded — the  firat  undoubted  case  of  the 
kind  being  probably  that  represented  by  Dr. 
Baillie,  in  1778.  The  defect  seems  to  con- 
sist in  the  perioardinm,  which  is  apparently 
reflected  from  the  external  coat  of  the  aorta, 
not  being  prolonged  so  ae  to  cover  the  front 
of  the  heut  and  become  attached  to  the  dia- 

Cgm.  The  imperfectly  developed  mem- 
e  ia  represented  by  a  kind  of  loose  fold, 
or  pocket,  which  is  found  on  the  right  ude  or 
upper  part  of  the  heart. 

EFnoTS. — ^Thia  condition  doea  not  seem 
materuUy  to  interfiare  with  the  functions  of 
the  OTgan.  Caaea  are  recorded  in  whioh  the 
aubjecta  lived  to  middle  age ;  and  the  writor 
has  himaelf  aeen  it  in  a  man  who  died  of 
hsart-diaease  at  seventy-fire. 

T.  B.  Peacock. 

HEABT,  Congestion  of.— Attention 
was  firat  directed  to  this  morbid  condition 
of  the  heart  by  Sir  William  Jenner  (Afed.- 
Ckir.  Trana.,  voL  xliii.,  p.  199).  The 
coronary  veins,  like  the  veins  of  other  parts, 
are  subject  to  engorgement  when  the  flow 
of  the  blood  from  them  into  the  right 
auricle  ia  interrupted.  The  moat  common 
cause  of  this  interm^tuHi  is  dilatation  with 
diatenuon  of  the  cavities  of  the  rif^t  aide  of 
the  heart,  which  oonditiona  are  Uiemselvea 
usually  due  either  to  emphyaema  or  to 
tbIvuIst  dinaee  of  the  heart.  Diaease  of  the 
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trunks  of  the  coronary  veins  and  preaaure 
upon  them  may  be  regarded  u  lees  frequent 
causes  of  cardiac  congestion. 

Poit  mortem,  congestion  of  the  heart  is 
recognised,  when  recent,  by  fubiess  of  the 
reins  on  the  surface  of  the  organ;  by  <Bdema 
of  the  loose  connectiTe  tissue  at  uie  base; 
And  eeehymosis  of  the  pericardium  and  endo- 
oardiom.  The  pericardial  sao  eontainB  some 
serous  or  sero-sangninolent  eCEuaion;  and 
the  mouth  of  the  coronary  sinus  may  be 
found  to  be  dilated.  When  the  congestion 
is  slight,  gradually  developed,  and  of  long 
standmgi  the  venous  fulness  gives  rise  to  an 
increased  formation  of  conxtective  tissue  in 
the  walls  of  the  heart,  which  become,  in  con- 
sequence, ioogh  and  indurated;  whilst  the 
dilatation  of  the  cavities,  with  which  the 
congestion  is  associated,  is  rendered  per- 
manent by  the  same  cause.  "When  divided 
with  the  knife,  the  cardiac  walls  do  not  &11 
iowards ;  their  substance  feels  like  a  piece  of 
leather ;  and  the  section  has  a  smooth  homo* 
gmeons  appearance.  Mieroeci^iically,  the 
connective  tissue  seems  to  be  mereaaed  in 
qoantity ;  and  the  nmseular  fibres  are  in  * 
condition  of  granular,  &tty,  and  pigmentary 
degeneration. 

Congestion  of  the  heart  possesses  no  direct 
clinical  relations;  but  its  existence  should 
never  be  overlooked  in  estimating  the  effects 
on  the  circulation  of  mechanical  congestion, 
which  must  impair  the  functional  activity 
of  the  heart  in  the  same  way  as  it  impairs 
that  of  the  liver,  stomach,  and  kidneys. 

J.  Mitchell  Bbuce. 

HBABT,  OonneotiTe-TiBBae  Hypo- 
trophy of.— Syhok.  :  False  Hn>ertrophy. 

DjtFiMiTioif. — An  exoesnve  development 
of  the  oonneotive  tissue  which  exists  between 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  causing  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  organ. 

Anatomical  Cbabacters. — In  connective- 
tissue  hypertrophy  the  heart  is  enlarged  more 
or  less  nniformly  as  regards  the  walls  of  its 
several  cavities,  and  usually  to  a  great  extent, 
the  organ  weighing  in  some  instances  as  much 
as  forty  ounces.  The  thickness  of  the  walls 
is  increased,  as  in  simple  or  true  hypertrophy ; 
their  density  and  consistence  are  such  as  to 
present  a  firm,  tough,  leathery  character. 
When  cut  the  edges  do  not  collapse,  but  con- 
tinue stiff  and  prominent.  The  colour  of  a 
heart  in  this  condition  may  vary  from  pale 
buff  to  deep  pm^e,  according  to  the  amount 
of  eonnectiTC  tissue,  and  of  blood  present  in 
the  vessels.  Mieroset^ically  there  is  seen — 
not  the  usual  limited  amount  of  inter- 
muscular fibrillar  tissue  and  connective- 
tissue  cells,  bat  a  decided  hyperplasia  of 
these  elements,  in  the  form  of  connective- 
tissue,  of  which  all  stages  of  development 
may  sometimes  be  observed,  from  the  round 
and  spindle-shaped  cell  to  the  complete 
bundle  of  fibrilUe.  Between  tiie  individual 
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bundles  of  this  tissue  lie  the  muscular  fibres, 
which  are  also  hypertrc^hied,  but  which  ere 
more  or  less  compressed,  and  are  occosionaUy 
in  a  condition  of  granular  or  fatty  d^^e- 
ration  (fig.  60). 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  anatomical 
resemUance,  but  ft  vray  dear  patholog^eal 
di^netion,  hetveea  tiiia  fbrm  of  heart-diseue 
and  the  change  described  by  Sir  William 
Jomer  m  fibrud  disease  of  ^e  heart  result- 
ing from  congestion  (sm  Hbabt,  Congestion 
of).  Conneetive-tisene  hypertrophy  may  also 
to  some  extent  be  oompared  with  the  fibrosiB 
described  hj  Sir  William  Gull  and  Dr.  Sutton 
as  existing  m  the  walls  of  arteries  and  other 
tissues. 

^TioLooT. — Cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  have  been  described  by  several  writers 
which  were  remarkable  for  the  absence  of 
disease  of  the  valves,  or  of  the  blood-vessels, 
or  of  the  kidneys,  which,  if  present,  could 
explain  its  origin,  but  which  the  writer  be- 
lieves were  due  to  the  morbid  change  above 
deseribed,  and  not  to  hypertrophy  of  tiie 
mnsonlai  fibres  alone.  A  xemaikacue  speci- 
men is  preserved  in  the  museum  of  St. 
George's  Hosjatalt  consisting  of  a  heart 
weighing  forty  and  »-half  ounces,  which  woe 
removed  firom  the  body  of  an  under-butler, 
in  the  pott-mortem  examination  of  wfa(Hn 
nothing  was  fbnzid  which  oould  satis&ctorily 
explain  the  oconrvenoe  of  the  enhu^iaDient. 


calar  fibre*,    x  iSO. 


The  writer  is  Indebted  to  Dr.  Whipham  for 
an  opportunity  of  examining  this  specimen, 
which  was  found  by  his  fiiend.  Dr.  Mitchell 
Bruce,  to  possess  the  microscopical  chaiaot«B 
above  described  and  figured  (fig.  59).  This 
and  similar  oases  exhibit  no  appearance  of 
chronic  inflammatory  action,  and  thus  differ 
altogether  from  examples  of  that  form  of 
fibroid  degeneration  which  is  described  under 
a  separate  heading  {$ee  Hbabt,  Fibroid  Dis- 
ease of).  In  the  cases  now  described  there  is 
a  simple  hyperplasia  of  connective  tissue,  the 
origin  of  which  cannot  be  fully  explained.  In 
Germany  a  similar  enlorg^ent  of  the  heart 
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is  said  to  have  been  found  mora  especially  in 
gourmand*,  and  hence  it  derived  a  character- 
istio  appellation.  The  existence  of  connec- 
tii  e-tisane  (growth  being  thns  determined,  the 
effect  of  its  presence  on  the  muscular  tissue 
is  obvious.  The  connective  tissue,  surronnd- 
ing,  as  it  must  do,  the  muscular  fibres,  inter- 
feres with  their  free  action,  to  overcome 
vhich  then  will  be  a  natural  tendency  to 
inoreased  action,  and  oooseqaent  hypertrophy 
ot  the  muscular  fibres  theimelTeB.  It  is  very 
probable  that  it  ia  to  ^eee  two  processea 
going  on  rimnUaneously  that  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  heart  is  due. 

Stmptoms  AMD  DuOHOBis. — In  a  remark- 
able ease  recorded  by  the  late  Br.  Hyde 
Baiter,  which  the  writer  believes  to  have 
been  of  the  nature  here  described,  acute  or 
•ever©  cardiac  d^pncea  and  hEemoptysis,  from 
which  the  patient  had  suffered  for  several 
weeks,  were  the  most  prominent  symptoms. 
The  heart-sonnds  were  natural,  except  that 
the  first  was  dull  and  defective.  The  poise 
was  84.  The  symptoms  increased  in  severity, 
and  were  a^ravated  by  excessive  epistaxis. 
The  patient  died  after  being  in  hospital  for 
fourteen  days.  AtAhe  po$t-Mortem  examina* 
timi  the  heart  was  found  to  be  of  great  size, 
and  thwe  was  no  disease  either  of  the  vahrcB 
or  the  Teasels  or  of  the  kidneys  to  account 
for  this.  In  the  case  of  the  bntler  in  St. 
George's  Hospital,  it  is  recorded  that  he  eon. 
tinDw  going  about  until  within  a  few  da^s  of 
hia  death.  These  and  some  like  cases  mdi- 
cata  that  we  can  do  little  in  the  way  of 
diagnosis  beyond  recognising  the  presence  of 
cardiac  hypertrophy  by  the  usual  signs ;  and 
if  the  hypertrophy  be  considerable,  and  if 
there  be  no  valvular  disease  and  no  kidney- 
disease,  we  might  not  be  fax  wrong  in  con- 
sidering that  the  hypertrophy  was  caused  by 
increase  of  some  other  dement  as  well  as 
that  of  the  mnscolar  fibres. 

Tbeatiouit. — If  the  opinion  be  comet  that 
this  form  of  disesse  &ni3B  its  (wigin  in  exces- 
aive  alimentation,  it  would  be  well  to  place 
the  patient  in  such  circumstances  as  would 
prevent  this,  giving  attention  at  the  same 
time  to  other  hygienic  conditions.  The  more 
aggravated  symptoms  of  cardiac  disoasa  most 
be  treated  on  general  principles. 

BlCHABO  QUAIK. 

BXABT,  Corerlngs  oL  DiBOuefl  of. 

See  FxBiCABDiDK,  Diseases  oil 

HXABT,  Degenerations  of— The  de- 
generations that  affect  the  heart  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows :  (1)  Fatty ;  (2)  Paren- 
chynoatons ;  (8)  Albuminoid ;  (4)  Figmeuta^ ; 
(fi)Cartilaginoiu;(6)  Caleareons;and{7)  Vit- 
zaooa.  Tne  omdUim  which  has  been  called 
*fll»oidd^eneration'  of  the  heart  is  described 
under  the  heads  of  Heabt.  Fibroid  Disease 
of ;  and  Heabt,  Syphilitic  Disease  ot 

1.  Fat^. — This  form  of  degeneration  of 
the  heart  bemg  of  special  importance  is 


disoossed  io  a  separate  article.  Set  Hbabt, 
Fatty  D^eneration  of. 

2.  FarenohTinatous.— SrwoN. :  Orano- 
lar  Degeneration;  Cloody  Swelling;  ?  Paren- 
chymatous Inflammation. 

^TiOLOOT.— This  form  of  degeneration  of 
the  heart  is  generally  met  with  in  the  acute 
specific  fevers,  especially  typhus,  and  typhoid 
fever,  diphtheria,  and  septiciemia;  and  is 
probably  referable  to  the  action  either  of  the 
poison  or  of  the  high  tenweratnre  attending 
the  disease-process  upon  ue  mnseular  rab* 
atanoe.   See  DKaKinBBATiON. 

Akatomioal  Chabaotbbs.  —  The  disease 
generally  attacks  the  heart  as  a  whole.  The 
organ  appears  somewhat  enlarged,  extremely 
soft — flabby  as  well  as  friable,  and  of  a  dirt^ 
greyish-red  colour.  The  pericardium  is 
ecchymosed,  dull,  and  swollen,  and  the 
epicardial  &t  has  more  or  less  completely 
disappeared.  Microscopically,  the  muscular 
fibres  are  found  to  be  dull  and  granular, 
swollen,  and  variously  ruptured ;  their  stria- 
tions  are  indistinct ;  and  the  addition  of  acetic 
acid  removes  many  of  the  granules  from  the 
fibres,  whilst  it  brings  more  distinctly  into 
view  a  few  &t^  globules,  and  frequently  an 
increased  nuuper  of  pigment-particles. 

Sthptohs. — Inasmuch  as  parenchvmatons 
degeneration  of  the  heart  is  usually  but  a 
complication  of  some  acute  specific  disease, 
the  condition  of  the  {wtient  ia  one  of  great 
febrile  prostration  with  oardiao  asthenia. 
The  physical  signs,  which  are  regarded  as 
more  distinct  evidence  than  the  symptoms 
of  the  condition  of  tho  heart,  are — feebleness, 
advancing  to  complete  absence,  of  the  apex- 
impulse,  or  more  rarely  palpitation ;  and  pro- 
gressive weakening,  and  finally  loss  of  the 
first  sound.  The  pulse  has  been  described 
as  corresponding  with  the  condition  of  the 
heart,  indeed  in  some  cases  it  is  imperceptible 
although  associated  with  cardiac  palpitation. 

Cocbsb  and  Terminations.— The  course 
and  teiminatioiu  of  granular  degeneratitm  of 
the  heart  are  inseparable  ttom  those  of  the 
primary  disease.  Ia  typhus  the  average  date 
of  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms  and  signs 
just  described  is  the  sixtiti  day  of  the  fever; 
and  they  usually  cease  on  the  fbnrteenth  day, 
but  a  large  proportion  of  cases  prove  &tal 
before  that  time. 

pBOONOsis. — The  existence  of  this  kind  of 
degeneration  of  the  heart  adds  seriously  to 
the  gravity  of  a  case  of  fever ;  and  the  danger 
increases  with  the  rate  and  weakness  of  the 
pulse,  and  the  feebleness  of  the  cardiac  im- 
pulse and  first  sound.  The  re-appearance  of 
the  first  sound  under  observation  justifies  a 
fihTonrable  prognosis, 

TBEAtxEXT. — The  treatment  of  parenchy- 
matous  degeneraticm  of  the  heart  is  in  no 
respoot  difrerent  ttcm  that  of  the  fever  in 
which  this  c(mdition  originates.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  charaeteristic  symptoms  and 
signs  of  the  cardiac  affection  is,  however,  to 
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be  regarded  as  an  important  indication  for 
the  use  of  alcoholio  stimulants,  which  are,  as 
a  rule,  well  borne  in  soch  eases,  uid  aot  very 
beneficially. 

8.  Albtuninoid.— This  kind  of  degenera- 
tion has  been  said,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
possibility,  to  have  been  found  in  the  heart. 
It  is  certainly  exoeadvely  raze. 

4.  ^gmentaiy.— Figment-granules,  in 
the  form  of  shimng  yellow  particles,  are 
almost  invariably  found  in  the  muscnlar 
fibres  of  the  heart  in  chronic  cardiac  disease. 
In  certain  cases  of  atrophy  known  as  *  brown 
atrophy,'  as  well  as  in  ue  granular  degenera- 
tion  just  described,  these  pigment-particles  are  ' 
decidedly  increased  in  number,  and  coUeeted 
towards  the  axis  of  Uie  fibres.  A  somewhat 
similar  appearance  is  seen  in  the  heart  in 
jaundice. 

The  condition  is  of  purely  pathological 

interest. 

5.  OartUsginoiu. — Portions  of  the  myo- 
cardium have  frequently  been  described  as 
'cartilaginous'  or  ' filno-euiilaginons/  bat 
it  would  a^ar  that  in  these  instanees  the 
muscular  tissue  was  replaced  by  dense  firm 
filvoid  tissue  only.  See  Hubt,  Fitwoid 
Disease  of. 

6.  Caloareotu.— Golcifloation  of  peri- 
cardial adhesions  is  not  very  rare ;  and  in 
some  of  the  recorded  instances  of  Uiis  con- 
dition, plates  of  the  same  material  have  been 
found  projecting  into  the  substance  of  the 
heart,  appearing  as  if  formed  within  the 
myocardium.  Besides  this  class  of  oases, 
instances  of  true  deposit  of  calcareous  par- 
ticles within  the  individual  muscular  fibres 
have  been  described.  The  change  appears 
in  the  form  of  small,  pale,  gritty  deposits, 
taking  the  place  of  the  normal  muscular 
tissue  op.  the  snrfiuw.  On  microscopcal  ex- 
amination, the  muscular  Sbm  are  fimnd  to 
have  become  solid  and  opaque,  whilst  hydro- 
dilorie  acid  or  eulphuno  acid  removes  the 
opacity  with  the  evolution  of  gas,  the  addi- 
tion of  the  latter  acid  also  producing  gypsum 
crystals.  It  is  probable  that,  in  other  in- 
stances, the  calcareous  particles  are  situated 
outside  the  muscular  fibres,  and  may  be  pro- 
ducts of  a  caseous  nodule,  wfaethw  syphilitio 
or  *  tubercular '  in  origin. 

This  form  of  disease  appears  to  possess  no 
special  clinical  relations. 

7.  Vitrooua.— Vitreous,  waxy,  or  colloid 
degeneration,  as  described  by  Zenker,  occurs 
in  the  myocardium,  as  it  does  in  the  voluntary 
muscles.  J.  Mitghsll  Bbuce. 

HEABT,  Dilatation  ofL— DsnHxnoN. 
Dilatatbn  of  the  heart)  mi^  oeonr  in  two 
forms.  In  the  one  it  involves  only  a  limited 
portion  of  the  cardiac  walls  and  constitutes 
an  aneurysm ;  iu  the  other  there  is  uniform 
enlargement  of  one  or  more  of  the  heart's 
cavities,  and  dilatation  in  the  usual  accepta- 
tion of  the  word  is  present.  To  this  latter 
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condition,  however,  the  names  'aneurysm' 
and  'passive  aneurysm'  of  the  heart  WM« 
foimerly  applied.  Dilatation  is  probaUy 
always  associated  with  hypertrophy. 

^TioiiOGT. — The  occurrence  of  dilatation 
implies  that  the  walls  of  the  heart  which 
yield  are  too  weak  to  rerist  suoeessfblly  the 
internal  iffeasura  to  which  they  ue  exposed. 
This  defective  relation  may  be  due  either 
to  actual  enfeeblement  of  tne  heart's  walls, 
which  renders  them  unequal  to  the  task 
normally  devolving  on  them ;  or  to  excessive 
blood-pressure,  which  even  the  healthily 
constituted  walls  ore  unable  to  withrtand- 
The  enfeeblement  of  the  heui  may  be  a 
consequence  of  fatty  or  other  dM^eneiation ; 
or,  as  is  probably  more  frequency  the  case, 
may  be  inherent  but  unconnected  with 
visible  textural  disease.  The  excessive  blood- 
pressure  may  be  dependent  on  actual  ob- 
struction to  the  circulation,  which  the  heart 
ia  called  upon  to  surmount;  or  on  undue 
rapidity  of  acUon,  which  (other  thinf^s  being 
equal)  impHes  an  miwontad  expenditure  ei 
fmw.  As  a  matter  of  fiHit,  however,  dilata- 
tbn and  hypertrophy  are  generally  if  not 
always  assoo^ted ;  and .  the  processes  by 
which  these  combined  conditions  are  aV 
tained  are  more  complicated  than  the  fon- 
goin^  statement  might  lead  one  to  suppose. 
It  will  be  convenient,  ihereimre,  to  oonsider 
certain  cases  Beriatim. 

1.  In  obstructive  disease  at  the  aortic 
orifice ;  in  general  stricture  of  the  minute 
systemic  arteries,  such  as  occurs  in  con- 
nexion with  contracted  granular  kidneys; 
and  indeed  in  all  cases  in  which  resistance 
is  offered  to  the  free  dischoi^  of  blood  from 
the  left  ventricle,  progressive  hypertrophy 
of  the  walls  of  that  ventricle  takes  place. 
But  tiie  hypertrophy  is  eomplleated  even 
Snm  the  beginning  with  dilatation.  The 
hypertrophy,  at  any  rate  at  flnt,  is  simply 
compeusatOTy,  and  may  be  taken  aa  a 
measure  of  the  excess  of  redstanee  which 
the  heart  is  called  upon  to  overc<nne.  The 
dilatation,  however,  is  in  no  sense  com- 
pensatory, and  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as 
a  measure  of  the  inability  of  Hie  walla  to 
cope  successfully  with  the  extra  work  re- 
quired of  them.  It  is,  moreover,  obvious 
that  the  occurrence  of  dilatation,  by  increasing 
the  area  of  resistance  to  the  endo-ventricular 
blood-pressure,  increases  pro  tanio  the  mus- 
cular efibrt  requisite  for  the  propulsion  of 
the  blood  into  the  aorta ;  and  by  enlarging 
the  capacity  of  the  ventricular  cavity  and 
eonsequenUy  the  unoant  of  blood  to  be  dis- 
cluuged  from  it,  on  that  account  also  throws 
additional  labour  on  the  muacolar  walls  of 
the  ventricle.  Thus  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  react  on  one  another;  and  the 
hypertrophy,  which  was  probably  at  first 
simply  compensatory  of  the  meohttoieal 
obstacle  to  the  discharge  of  the  normal  con- 
tents of  the  Tentrielei  ends  by  beeoming — or 
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rather  atriviDg  to  become — oompeiuatoiy  not 
only  of  this  oat  of  the  virtnal  weakneBS  of 
the  heart  which  dilatation  entails. 

2.  In  regoi^tant  diBease  at  tiie  aortic 
orifice,  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  left 
ventricle  also  take  place.  Bnt  in  this  ease, 
while  the  hypertrophy  probably  reaches  a 
higher  degree  of  development  than  in  simple 
oDBtmction,  dilatation  preponderatea  from 
first  to  last ;  and  the  ventricle  attains  larger 
dimensions  than  in  perhaps  any  other  form 
of  disease.  But  to  what  are  the  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation  due  in  this  case  ?  There  ia 
no  impediment  to  the  escape  of  blood  through 
the  aortic  orifice,  and  therefore  prima  facie 
no  need  for  compensative  hypertrophy. 
There  is  no  donbt  that  here  hyperti^phy 
waits  on  dilatation.  The  immediate  efiraets 
of  regn^tation  are,  that  during  diaatole  the 
Tontncle  beconiM  more  rapio^  and  com- 
pletely filled  witii  blood  thui  it  does  under 
other  eircumstanoes;  that  hence  the  snbse- 
qnant  contraction  of  the  auricle  tends  to  dis- 
tend  it  mmaturally  with  blood;  and  that 
daring  the  whole  of  this  period  the  walls  have 
also  to  sustain  the  backward  pressure  of  the 
systemic  arterial  blood.  The  result  is  that, 
on  the  principles  above  enmioiated,  the  walls 
of  the  ventricle  have  to  encounter  a  larger 
area  of  pressure,  and  to  expel  a  larger 
amount  of  blood,  than  nataru,  and  hence 
ue  called  upon  to  make  ezoesaive  effort,  and 
hypertrophy  ensues.  Thus  the  tendency  to 
iilatation  causes  the  tendency  to  hyper- 
trophy ;  and  both,  acting  continuously,  pro- 
mote the  progressive  increase  in  the  camudty 
of  the  ventricular  cavity  and  in  tfaethiekneBs 
of  tiie  ventricular  walls. 

It  M  probable  in  both  cases,  bnt  more  es- 
pecially in  the  latter  of  them,  that  ere  long 
the  ventricle  fails  to  expel  the  whole  of  its 
contents  into  the  aorta  at  each  contraction, 
and  that  the  retention  of  tiiis  residual  blood 
becomes  an  important  factor  in  promoting 
dilatation. 

8.  The  effects  of  continued  violent  action 
of  the  heart,  whether  caused  by  nervous  in- 
fluence or  by  muscular  effort,  are  much  the 
some  as  those  of  obstructive  diseaae.  For 
both  increased  rapiditv  of  contraction  and 
increased  amount  of  blood  to  be  expelled  at 
each  beat  (other  things  being  equal)  imply 
inereased  expenditure  of  ibrce ;  and  the  per- 
Bistenoe  of  either  or  both  (rf  these  conditions, 
therefiire,  the  anpervention  of  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation. 

4.  The  above  discussion  relates  especially 
to  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle.  But,  mutati*  mutandit,  it  applies 
with  equal  force  to  dilatation  and  hyper- 
trophy of  the  other  sections  of  the  heart. 
Thus,  in  mitral  valve  disease,  the  left  auricle 
undergoes  hypertrophy  and  dilatation — the 
dilatation  preponderating  in  regurgitant  dis- 
ease of  the  valve,  the  hypertrophy  prepon- 
derating in  obsimctive  disease. 


5.  In  pulmonic  valve  diseam  the  r^fat 
ventricle  becomes  hypertrophied  and  dilaied 
—the  dilataticm  b^ng  greatest  where  thaw 
is  polmonic  regurgitation,  the  hypertrophy 
being  greatest  where  the  disease  is  obstruc- 
tive. 

6.  In  tricuspid  valve  disease  the  ri^t 
auricle  suffers,  becoming  chiefly  dilated  in 
the  presence  of  tricuspid  regurgitati<m, 
chiefly  hypertrophied  when  there  is  obstruc- 
tion. And  thus,  also,  just  as  when  the  ays- 
temic  circulation  is  impeded  the  left  side  of 
the  heart  suffers,  so  when  the  pulmonic  cir- 
culation is  obstructed,  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  undergoes  enlargement. 

In  all  cases,  therefore,  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  seem  to  result  concurrently ;  but 
whether  the  one  or  the  other  condition  pre- 
ponderates, depends  partly  on  the  particular 
nature  <^  the  cause  to  which  the  hyper- 
trophy and  dilataticn  are  due,  partly  on  the 
inherent  strength  or  weakness  of  the  cardiac 
walls.  In  ail  cases,  too,  the  other  cavities  of 
the  heart,  besides  that  primarily  and  directly 
implicated,  suffer  aeco^ing  to  their  position 
from  the  effects  of  the  greater  or  less  work 
which  sooner  or  later  is  oast  upon  them.  It 
may  particularly  be  pointed  out,  that  cavities 
situated  behind  the  one  primarily  implicated 
tend  sooner  or  later  to  aluure  in  its  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation,  and  that  in  cases  of  obstruc- 
tive disease  of  either  of  the  auriculo-ventri- 
cular  orifices  the  corresponding  ventricle, 
in  consequence  of  receiving  less  than  its 
due  amount  of  blood,  and  of  thus  having 
less  work  thrown  npcn  it,  tends  to  nndei^ 
atrophy. 

The  temporary  dilatation  wfaioh  is  de- 
scribed as  occurring  in  acute  febrile  dis- 
orders, such  as  typhus,  is  due  mainly  to  en- 
feeblement  of  the  cardiac  walls. 

Amatouicai:.  Chabacters. — In  dilatation 
of  the  heart,  the  cardiac  walls  may  be  either 
thinner  or  thicker  than  natural,  or  may 
retain  their  normal  thicknesa.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion, however,  whether,  excepting  in  the  case 
of  partial  dilatation  or  aneurysm,  dilatation 
ever  takes  place  independently  of  hyper- 
trophy ;  for  even  as  regards  me  annclss, 
where  dilatation  with  attenuation  is  chiefly 
observed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
attenuation  is  not  commensurate  with  the 
extmsion  which  aeeompanies  it,  and  conse- 
quent!;^ ^t  the  total  bulk_  of  muscular 
tissue  is  increased.  When  dilatation  is  as- 
sociated with  no  awarent  change  in  the 
thickness  of  ibe  walls,  hypertrophy  is  of 
course  present. 

It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  it 
ia  often  very  difficult  to  determine  on  poat- 
mortem  examination  the  true  relation  be- 
tween the  thickness  of  the  cardiac  walla  and 
the  capacity  of  the  cardiac  cavities.  For 
their  apparent  relation  is  laigely  dependent 
on  the  condition  of  the  cavities  as  to  systole 
or  diastole  at  the  moment  of  death;  and 
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on  the  itate  of  the  heart  u  to  oadaTerio 
diADges  at  the  time  aipoBt-mortem  ezamina- 

tHHl. 

The  form  which  the  heart  assaniea  in  dila- 
tation is  the  same  aa  that  which  it  aBsmnes 
in  hypertH^fay ;  and  indeed,  as  the  two  con- 
ditions are  probably  always  associated,  it  is 
needlees  to  endeavour  to  establish  any  dis- 
tinction between  them  in  this  respect.  If  the 
dilatation  be  general,  the  form  of  the  heart 
remains  unchanged,  but  its  size  is  uniformly 
augmented.  If  the  left  ventricle  be  mainly 
affected,  the  heart  appears  not  only  enlarged 
but  elongated,  the  left  ventricle  talcing  more 
than  its  due  share  in  the  iormation  of  the 
cardiac  apex.  If  the  right  ventricle  be  speci- 
ally implicated,  the  hrart  becomes  enlarged 
in  its  transverse  diameter;  it  is  more  routed 
in  its  contour  as  seen  fcom  the  front  than  it 
should  be ;  and  its  apex  is  obtuse,  and  either 
bifid,  from  the  &ct  that  the  a^iices  of  both 
ventricles  take  an  equal  share  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  cardiac  apex,  or  formed  wholly  by 
the  right  ventricle.  If  the  auricles  be  dilated, 
they  oonstitnte  large  masses  on  both  sides  of 
the  root  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery. 

The  walls  of  the  dilated  heart  vary  not 
only  in  thickness,  but  also  in  quality.  Thus 
tiiey  may  be  pretematorally  firm  or  preter- 
naturally  soft ;  they  may  be  healthy  in  strue- 
ture,  or  may  present  more  or  less  degenera- 
tive change. 

Consequences  or  Diutation.— Dilatation 
of  the  ventricles,  especially  if  it  be  consider- 
able, is  apt  to  disananga  the  mechanism  of 
the  auiiemo>Tentnealar  valves.  It  was  shown 
many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  King  that 
even  in  mere  temporary  distension  u  the 
rif^t  ventricle  a  kind  of  safety-valve  action 
of  the  tricuspid  valve  took  place,  ip  conse- 
quence of  which  regurgitation  of  blood  was 
permitted  from  the  ventiricle  into  the  auricle. 
And  since  his  time  it  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated, both  by  clinical  and  hy  pott-mortem 
evidence,  that  established  dilatation  of  the 
right  or  left  ventricle  is  liable  to  be  attended 
with  persistent  regurgitation  of  blood  through 
the  corresponding  anricnlo- ventricular  orifice. 
The  defaulting  valve  under  these  circum- 
stances has  a  natural  aspect;  but  careful 
examination  shows  either  that  the  orifice 
has  undergone  dilatation  in  company  with 
the  ventricle — the  valve  itself  presenting  no 
earesponding  inerease ;  or  that  there  is  a 
want  of  relation  between  the  size  of  the 
mosquli  papiUares  and  chordse  tendines  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  capacity  of  the  ventricle 
on  the  other,  which  interferes  with  the  due 
closure  of  the  valve. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  regmg^tation  becomes 
established,  the  tisual  consequences  of  regur- 
gitation will  presently  ensue — namely,  in 
connexion  with  a£Eiection  of  the  left  side  of 
the  heart,  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  auricle,  and  subsequenUy  congestion  of 
the  Iwigs  and  pulmonary  apoplexy;  and  in 
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eomieiion  with  aifootimi  of  the  right  ride  of 
the  heart,  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  th« 
right  auiide,  ftdness  of  the  systemic  veins, 
anasarca,  nutmeg  liver,  and  congested)  indu- 
rated kidn^.  It  is  also  obvious  that,  even 
if  no  regurgitant  condition  be  developed, 
dilatation  of  heart,  whieh  im^ies  feebleness 
of  heart  and  imperfect  drenlation,  most 
ultimately  induce  uie  ordinary  remote  con- 
sequences of  heart-diseaae.  A  further  con- 
sequence of  dilf^tion  and  other  cardiac 
affections  attended  with  feeble  circulation 
is  the  formation  of  thrtnnbi  during  life,  both 
in  the  heart  itself  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
vascular  system.  Mr.  Wilkinson  King  has 
demonstrated  that  dilatation  of  the  left 
auricle  may  cause  compression  of  the  left 
bronohns. 

SYKPToira. — Sinoe  dilatation  of  the  heart 
rarely,  if  ever,  exista  alone,  but  is  assodated 
with  hypertrophy,  valve-disease,  degenera- 
tions, and  other  conditions,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  make  any  definite  statement  with 
regard  to  the  signs  and  symptoms  by  which 
its  presence  may  be  reoognisiBd.  Still  there 
is  no  doubt  that  dilatation  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  of  heart-disease,  clinic^y 
considered;  and  that  its  supervention materi- 
aUy  affects  the  patient's  condition,  and  pro- 
spect of  hfe.  Dilatation  implies  weakness, 
and  as  a  rule  over-diatension  of  the  implicated 
cavities  with  blood,  which  probably  never 
becomes  wholly  expelled. 

Thepkyneal  tigns  of  dilatation  are  neces- 
sarily in  many  respects  the  same  as  those  of 
hypertrophy.  The  {meocndial  dnlnesa  is  in- 
erttued  m  area — the  extent  and  form  of  this 
area,  and  the  situaticm  of  the  apex-beat, 
being  determined  by  the  general  size  of  the 
heart,  and  the  relative  dimensions  of  its 
component  parts.  In  proportion,  however, 
as  duatatoon  preponderates  over  l^wrtxophy, 
the  impulse  of  the  heart  becomes  weak,  and 
possibly  to  some  extent  diffused.  In  extreme 
dilatation,  as  in  extreme  weakness  from  other 
causes,  the  sotrnds  of  tiie  heart,  and  especially 
the  first  sound,  are  enfeebled.  And  it  may 
be  asserted  that  generally  the  tendency  of 
dilatation  is  to  shorten  tiie  first  sound,  and 
to  give  it  the  characters  of  the  second  sound. 
It  has  nevertheless^  boMi  observed  over  and 
over  again  that  it  is  in  the  eoncurrenee  of 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  tluA  the  cardiao 
sounds  are  apt  to  attain  their  greatest  in- 
tenaty.  The  feebleness  of  the  heart's  aeU(m 
is  generally  attended  before  long  by  more  or 
less  irregmarity ;  and  even  in  the  absence  of 
valve-disease,  a  mitral  or  tricuspid  systolie 
murmur,  implying  regurgitation,  is  apt  to  ba 
estabhshed. 

The  symptoms  of  dilatation  are  to  a  large 
extent  those  of  cardiao  obstruction,  and  more 
especially  of  mitral  disease.  The  patient 
complains  of  weight,  o^ression  or  uneast- 
nesB  in  the  cardiac  region,  with  probably  a 
sense  of  fluttering  there,  and  <tf  a  tendmoy 
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to  alafaing  iwpDration.  He  becomes  short- 
breftwd,  and  may  have  extreme  dyspncea. 
His  iaee  is  ^t  to  become  livid ;  his  snrface 
pale  or  g^iaistiy;  his  extremities  cold  and 
bine ;  and  his  pnlse  weak  and  iiregnlar. 
Dilatation  of  the  systemic  veins  arises  sooner 
or  later ;  and  sabseqaently  general  anasarca, 
pulsation  of  the  veins  in  ihe  neck,  epigastric 
pulsation,  and  pnlsation  of  the  liver,  together 
with  the  other  nsnal  oonseqnences  of  neart- 
disease.  The  chief  of  these  are — congestion 
of  the  longs,  with  pnlmonary  apoplexy, 
congh,  and  expectoration  of  olood ;  con- 
gestion, enlargement,  and  tenderness  of  the 
liver,  with  jaundice ;  and  congestion  of  the 
kidneys,  attended  with  the  discharge  of 
aeanty,  high-ooloured,  heavy  urine,  contain* 
ing  albomen  and  possibW  Uood.  Other 
symptcnns  -zefaraUe  to  the  uervou  and 
digestive  ugaus,  which  need  not  be  enn- 
merated  here,  are  also  liable  to  supervene. 

The  symptoms  will  vary,  of  course,  ao- 
eotding  as  uie  left  or  the  right  ventride  is 
mainly  affected.  In  the  former  case  we  are 
liable  to  have  at  first  irregularity  and  feeble- 
ness of  pulse  with  tendency  to  faint ;  then 
pulmonary  complications ;  and  at  a  later 
period,  symptoms  referable  to  the  systemic 
venous  circulation.  The  latter  case  is  one 
of  considerable  interest ;  because  in  a  large 
niunber  of  instances  it  is,  in  its  most  marked 
form,  a  eonsegnenoe  of  emphysema  of  the 
Inngs,  or  of  other  analogous  conditions,  and 
moreovor  is  apt  to  oome  on  very  rapidly. 
Under  these  circumstances,  there  is  neces- 
sarily  much  dyspnoea,  but  the  systemic 
venous  and  capillary  systems  speedily  be- 
come over-loaded ;  extreme  cyanosis  often 
develops  rapidly;  and,  before  long,  all  the 
other  symptoms  referable  to  disease  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  become  established : 
namely,  pulsation  of  the  veins  in  the  neck, 
epigastric  pnlsation,  pulsation  of  the  liver; 
general  anasarca,  with  perhaps  petechial 
extravasations,  jaundice  from  nutmeg  liver, 
and  albuminuria  from  c<MDgesCion  oi  the 
kidneys. 

PaoaNOSis. — There  is  no  doubt  that  some 
degree  of  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  more 
especiaUy  of  the  right  ventricle,  may  arise 
eithw  from  over-ez^tion,  or  kom  fimetitmal 
disturbances,  and  in  connexion  with  pul- 
monary disfwders.  Bat  taoh  dilatati<m  is 
for  the  most  pui  temporary  or  remediable ; 
and  only  by  continuance  of  its  cause  becomes 
established  and  a  matter  of  serious  import- 
ance. In  the  same  way  time  is  no  doubt 
that  the  dilatation  which  comes  on  in  the 
course  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart  or 
lungs,  or  of  other  organio  diseases  which  in- 
fluence the  action  of  the  heart,  is  remediable 
within  certain  limits  by  due  attention  to  the 
conditions  under  which  it  arises.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  certain  that  the  presence  of  dilata- 
tion  of  the  heart  in  connexion  with  otJtier 
diseases,  moto  especially  those  oi  the  heart 


itself,  lungs,  or  kidneys^  is  a  grave  soaree  of 
danger;  and  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
eases  it  is  <tf  &tal  omen,  aggravating  the 
patient's  cardiac  symptoms,  and  hastening 

his  death. 

Tkeatxeht. — The  treatment  of  dilatation 
of  the  heart  merges  in  that  of  the  other 
cardiac  conditions  with  which  it  is  associated, 
and  in  that  of  other  diseases  in  the  course  of 
which  it  may  have  supervened.  It  may  be 
statod,  generally,  however,  that  the  treat- 
ment is  that  of  cardiao  debility,  and  of  dis- 
tension of  the  heart  with  blood. 

The  chief  indications,  therefore,  are  rest 
of  mind  and  body ;  avoidance  of  exposure 
to  cold  and  wet ;  the  exhibition  of  ample, 
natritioos,  and  readily  digestible  food ;  one 
attention  to  the  action  of  the  bowels,  ki^eys, 
and  skin ;  and  the  employment  of  medicines 
likely  to  regulate  and  strengthen  the  action 
of  the  heart.  For  the  last  purpose  digitalis 
in  small  doses  is  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  of  great  value.  And  it  ie  in  many  cases 
desirable  to  combine  the  digitalis  with  iron, 
or  some  vegetable  tonic.  Ammonia  and 
other  difiusiole  stimulants  are  often  called 
for,  and  are  of  great  service.  In  cases  where 
there  is  much  lividity,  and  evidence  of  stag- 
nation of  blood  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
removal  of  blood  by  venesection  will  often 
prove  of  great  service. 

When  the  dilatation  is  due  to  pulmonary 
disease,  this  of  conrse  requires  primary  and 
especial  treatmoat         J.  S.  Bbistowb. 

HBABT,  Displaoements  of^Bestdes 
the  displacements  of  the  heart  that  occur  as  the 
result  of  disease,  there  are  certain  changes  of 
pontion  which  this  organ  undergoes  in  healtii. 
The  most  important  of  these  physiological 
displacements  of  the  heart  are— first,  its  ver- 
tical movements  in  respiration ;  and,  second, 
the  altorations  in  its  situation  corresponding 
with  changes  in  the  bodily  posture.  The 
present  article,  however,  will  deal  only  with 
the  former  dasB,  or  abnormal  displacements 
of  the  heart. 

^TiOLOOv. — The  heart  may  be  congenitally 
displaced — a  condition  which  is  described 
under  the  head  of  Hk&bx,  Congenital  Mis- 
{daeement  ot  These  cases  beii^  excepted, 
the  causes  of  displaennent  erf  the  heari  may 
be  amuiged  in  two  classes— namely,  (1)  con< 
ditions  that  exert  preeture,  and  (2)  oonmtions 
that  exercise  tractvm^  upon  the  heart. 

1.  The  heart  is  preaaed  or  pushed  out  of 
position  by  ef^ons  of  fluid— inflammatory, 
serous,  or  bloody — into  either  pleural  cavity ; 
by  pneumothorax  of  either  side ;  b^  intra- 
thoracic tumours — whether  mediastinEd  (in- 
cluding aneurysm  and  abscess),  pulmonary, 
or  parietal;  by  faypertrophous  emphysema, 
or  other  causes  of  enlargement  of  the  lungs ; 
by  extensive  pneumonic  consolidation ;  or  by 
abundant  pericardial  efifusion  of  any  kind. 
Certain  ccmditions  of  the  abdominal  contents 
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TTDchue  a  liiuilareffset— fiarezample :  gMeotis 
diBtennon  of  the  atoniaeh  and  intestines; 
enlai^gement  of  the  liver  and  other  solid  or* 
gans ;  abdominal  tmnonrs  of  all  lands ;  the 
pr^ant  nterus ;  and  aseites,  when  consider- 
able. Hernia  of  the  abdomiualviaoera  throng 
the  diaphragm,  and  abscesses  connected  with 
the  diaphragm,  also  canse  displacement  of 
the  heart. 

a.  The  heart  suffers  traetion,  or  is  drawn 
out  of  position,  during  absorption  of  pleuritic 
effusion  with  imperfect  expansion  of  the  lung, 
on  either  side ;  the  contraction  of  plenro- 
pericardial  adhesions,  of  pulmonary  cirrhosis, 
or  of  cavities  in  phthisis ;  in  collapse  of  either 
long  from  pressure  on  the  main  bronchos ; 
and  in  some  forms  of  deformity  of  the  chest 
frcm  eurratara  of  the  spine. 

MicHAinsii  orDiSPUCBiiEiiT. — Theeanses 
jnst  mmnerated  oonstitnte  in  each  instance 
what  may  be  called  the  ditplaeing  force. 
"When  this  force  belongs  to  the  first  or  prea- 
ture  class,  it  acts  against  the  surface  of  the 
pericardium  and  heart  that  is  opposed  to  it, 
and  presses  or  pushes  it,  a  tergo,  away  from 
its  own  seat,  in  the  direction  of  least  reaist' 
ance.  Thus  the  heart  is,  speaking  broadly, 
pnshed  towards  the  left  by  effusion  into  the 
right  pleural  cavity;  towards  the  right  by 
similar  disease  on  the  left  side  ;  downwards 
by  tumoora  in  the  region  of  the  base ;  and 
upwards  by  gaseous  distension  of  the  stomach. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  displacing 
force  is  of  the  nature  of  traction,  the  heart  is 
drawn  a  fronte,  that  is,  towards  the  seat  of 
the  force.  Thus,  when  a  cavity  in  a  phthisi- 
eal  lung  is  contracting,  the  pericardium  and 
heart,  as  well  as  the  walls  of  the  chest,  are 
displaced  towards  the  healing  area.  It  must 
be  observed,  however,  that  in  this  class  of 
cases,  actual  traction,  in  the  strict  sense,  is 
rare,  and  that  the  ordinary  displacing  force 
is,  in  reidity,  the  atmospheric  pressure ;  the 
heart  and  the  other  organs  being  '  sudced ' 
towards  the  potential  vacuum,  in  the  same 
way  as  water  is  '  drawn '  into  a  syringe. 
Btill,  in  a  very  small  number  of  cases,  the 
pericardium  does  actually  become  involved 
in  a  healing  process  in  the  lungs;  and  it 
and  the  heart  are  dragged  towards  the  cica- 
trix. 

Besides  the  di^ladng  fores,  there  are  at 
Wfflrk  in  dislocation  of  the  heart  certain  other 
i^fencies,  which  contribute  to  the  result, 
whether  their  effect  be  to  increase  or  to 
dimipiwh  that  of  the  chief  cause  : — 

(a)  The  weight  of  the  heart  manifestly 
&voar8  displacement  in  different  directirats, 
according  to  the  posture.  Thus,  in  the  erect 
posture,  it  favom«  downward,  and  limits  up- 
ward displacement.  However,  the  effect  of 
the  weight  of  the  heart  is  comparatively  inaig- 
ni6cant,  and  may  be  practically  disregarded. 

(b)  The  resistance,  positive  or  negative,  of 
neighbouring  parts  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count.  The  heart  when  disturbed  &om  its 


position  will  move  in  the  direction  of  leaifc 
resistance.  Thus  it  oaimot  be  duplaeed  to 
any  extent  either  forwards  or  badcwards ; 
but  is  moved  with  eoDwarative  ease  towards 
eitherpleural  cavity.  The  resistance  inferiody 
is  greater  imder  the  right  half  of  the  dia- 
phragm than  under  the  left.  On  the  other 
band,  the  resistance  around  may  become 
negative  ;  for  example,  in  left  pleural  effusion 
the  corresponding  half  of  the  diaphragm  is 
pushed  downwards,  and  the  accompcuijing 
downward  displacement  of  the  '•*^'«^  apex 
is  thus  increased. 

(c)  The  heart  is  attached  at  its  root ;  and, 
speaking  broadly,  this  is  a  fixed  point,  at  the 
right  and  upper  extremity  of  the  long  cardiao 
axis.  This  attachment  will  limit  and  other- 
wise modify  displacements  of  tiie  heart  in 
all  directions,  especially  downwards.  Bound 
this  point  as  a  eentiw,  and  widi  the  Icag  axis 
as  tlu  radius,  the  apex  of  tiie  heart  woiud  de- 
soribe  an  arc  of  a  circle,  cutting  the  snrfiwe 
of  (he  cbest  in  the  left  axilla,  the  left  sub- 
mammary region,  the  epigastrium,  the  right 
submammary  region,  and  the  right  axilla. 

(<f)  The  tendency  that  the  heart  has  to 
rotate  or  roll  on  one  or  other  of  its  axes  is 
also  affected  by  its  attachment  at  the  root. 
If  the  heart  lay  free  in  the  pericardial  cavity, 
there  would  be  no  limit  to  such  rotation  under 
the  inffuenoe  of  pressure  or  of  traetion.  The 
base  being  fixed,  rotation  is  greatly  limited, 
and  does  not  occur  to  any  extent  except 
around  the  longitudinal  axis;  the  left  ven- 
tricle, for  example,  being  rotated  more  ISn^ 
waids  or  mm  backwards,  as  the  ease  may 
be.  notation  round  (he  (ransverae-hori- 
zon(al  uid  the  antero-posterior-horizontal 
axes  is  veiy  limited. 

Anatomical  Chabaoteks  ahd  Effects. — 
The  only  essential  change  that  the  heart  is 
found  to  have  undergone  in  displacement  ia 
an  alteration  of  its  relations  to  the  surround- 
ing parts.  The  softer  parts  of  the  cardiao 
wall,  however,  such  as  the  auricles,  are  some- 
times compressed  to  a  moderate  degree.  The 
pericardium  is  partly  dislocated  and  partly 
stretched.  The  great  vessels  at  the  base  of 
the  heart  and  at  tibe  root  of  the  neck  may  be 
elongated,  shortened,  twisted,  or  bent,  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  form  of  displacement ; 
andtheoironlationwithinthemimpeded.  The 
neighbouring  organs  are  vaziou^  diB[daoed 
and  compressed.  One  of  the  effects  often  seen 
after  displacement  is  permanent  fixation  of 
the  pericardium  and  heart  in  their  new  posi- 
tion,  for  example,  in  the  pleural  cavity,  an 
the  disappearance  of  the  original  cause. 

The  effects  of  diqilacement  of  the  heart 
upon  its  fhneti<xis  difflBr  greatly  in  the  two 
classes  of  dislocation  to  which  we  have 
referred  : — 

In  displacement  due  to  preuure^  the  heart 
is  compressed  between  the  displacing  force 
and  the  resistance  in  other  directions,  and 
the  dislocation  is  generally  rapid.  For- 
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kinately,  in  most  oases  of  sooh  dispUuMmeut 
the  resistuiee  is  sli|^t ;  and  the  heart,  if 
heoltiiy,  Mofhn  little  <v  no  real  eomiaession 
of  its  sabstance  or  cavities  between  the  two 
forces,  the  mobile  and  compressible  lung 
especially  yielding  before  it  But  if  the 
heart  be  diseased — and  especially  if  its  walls 
be  weak,  d^enerated,  or  dilated — moderate 
compression,  as  in  flatnlence,  ma^  cause 
embarrassment  of  the  cardiac  action  and 
even  fatal  paralysis ;  and  the  rapidity  or 
even  suddenness  with  which  displacement 
generally  occm^  when  dne  to  pressure — for 
example,  in  pneomoihoraz — is  another  and 
perhaps  the  prinoipal  cause  of  tiiis  embar- 
rassment. 

On  the  other  hand,  whm  the  heart  is 
drawn  a&t  of  its  normal  sitnatiou  towards 
&  phthisical  cavity,  or  towiods  either  pleural 
cavity  from  whieh  an  inflammatory  eShsion 
is  being  absorbed,  the  displacement  occurs, 
not  beeanse  there  is  want  of  space,  but 
because  there  is  excess  of  space  within  the 
thorax.  The  process  is  also  very  gradual. 
The  effects,  therefore,  upon  the  ftinctional 
activity  of  the  heart  may  be  said  to  be  few, 
though  the  unusual  pulsation  may  be  a 
sonrce  of  inconvenience,  and  even  of  anxiety, 
to  the  patient.  In  very  rare  cases,  the  heart 
and  pericardium,  when  thus  displaced,  may 
be  involved  in  the  fibrotic  process  going  on 
in  the  lung  or  pleura,  and  the  adhesions  thos 
established  may  ultimately  interfere  with  the 
eardiao  action. 

Stmftomb. — In  displacement  of  the  heart, 
gpeoisJ  symptoms  are  frequently  slight  or 
altogetiier  wanting;  or  they  are  inseparable 
from  the  symptoms  of  the  original  cause. 
This  may  be  said  to  be  almost  invariably  the 
ease  when  the  displacement  is  due  to  gradual 
traction,  as  in  phthisis.  In  the  pressure 
class  of  eases,  on  the  contrary,  there  are 
frequently  developed,  and  that  rapidly  or 
suddenly,  symptoms  due  to  compression  of 
the  heart,  such  as  a  sense  of  distress,  stifling, 
and  pain  over  the  preecordia  or  at  the  epi- 
gastnnm,  or  even  true  angina;  dyspncea, 
perhaps  amounting  to  orthopncea ;  palpita- 
tion; olueness  of  the  surface;  and  irregularity 
and  feebleness  of  the  pulse.  When  the  dis- 
placement is  due  to  upward  pressure  from 
gaseoaa  distension  of  the  stomach  «ad  in- 
testines, the  above  symptoms  may  be  asso- 
eiated  with  flatnlenee  or  '  spasms,*  and  are 
relieved  by  the  erect  posture,  eructation, 
vomiting,  and  the  administration  of  carmi- 
native  absorbent  remedies.  If  this  con- 
dition be  not  removed  within  a  short  time,  it 
may  become  aggravated,  pass  into  a  state  of 
collapse,  and  end  in  death. 

Vasietizs  and  Phtsicax.  Signs.  —  The 
varieties  of  cardiac  displacement,  according 
to  the  direction  in  which  the  dislocation 
occurs^  may,  for  clinical  purposes,  be  said 
to  be  as  follows :  towards  the  left,  towards 
the  right,  downwareU,  icptpordf,  baekwardtf 
sa 


and  forwards.  It  most  be  obserted,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  only  a  Iwoad  general  olassi- 
fleation,  and  that  the  heart  is  very  rarely 
displaced  in  an  absolutely  hcwizontal,  oc  in 
an  absolutely  vertical  plane.  The  exact 
directi<m  taken  in  each  vuiety  will  now  be 
described,  as  well  as  its  special  causes,  and 
the  physical  signs  by  which  it  may  be 
recognised. 

1.  Displaoement  towards  the  Iieft.— 
This,  the  most  common  variety  of  marked 
cardiac  dislocation,  is  most  frequently  caused 
by  contraction  of  the  left  lung  from  any  of 
the  conditions  already  enumerated,  and  effu- 
sions into  the  right  pleural  cavity.  Bight 
pneumothorax,  and  tumours  connected  with 
the  right  side  of  the  chest*  with  the  medi- 
astinum, or  wiUi  the  ri^t  lobe  of  the  liver, 
are  less  eoiumon  conditions  leading  to  the 
same  result.  The  distance  towards  the  left 
to  which  the  heart  is  dislocated  varies,  tiw 
extreme  limit  being  probably  the  veirtieal 
axillary  line.  During  its  progress  towards 
the  left,  the  heart  is  rototed  around  its 
longitudinal  axis,  so  that  the  right  ventricle 
is  more  exposed  anteriorly ;  and  the  apex  is 
moved,  at  first  somewhat  downwards,  and 
afterwards  upwards. 

The  visible  and  palpable  impulse  is  found 
to  the  left  of  its  normal  situation,  and  either 
lower  or  higher  than  it,  or  on  the  same  level 
with  it,  according  to  the  degree  of  displace- 
ment. In  some  cases  due  to  contraction  of 
the  left  famg,  the  impulse  nuy  be  firand  in 
any  one  or  in  all  of  the  left  intercostal  spaces 
fr^  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  heart,  and 
of  different  rhythm  in  the  different  spaces. 
If  the  displaced  heart  be  the  seat  of  valvular 
disease,  thrill  may  be  felt  in  an  unusual 
situation,  for  example,  in  the  left  axilla. 
The  area  of  percussion-duhiess  is  altered 
in  outline,  being  invaded  on  the  right  side 
either  by  the  dulness  dne  to  effusion  there, 
or  by  resonance  due  to  pneumothorax  or  to 
encroachment  of  the  right  lung-border;  whilst 
it  is  either  transposed  towards  the  left  axilla, 
or  blended  with  unnatural  dulness  over  the 
left  lung.  The  cardiac  sounds  are  reduced 
in  loudness  over  the  normal  prsecordia,  whilst 
they  are  unnaturaUy  loud  towards  the  left 
axilla  and  up  the  left  fr<mt.  Structural 
murmurs  if  present  are  similarly  transposed, 
as  regards  the  seat  of  their  greatest  intensi^ 
and  the  lines  of  their  oonvexioii.  A  systoho 
murmur  may  be  developed  at  the  base  of  the 
heart  from  i^stortion  of  the  great  vessels. 

2.  Displaoement  towards  the  Bight. 

This  form  of  dislocation  of  the  heart  is  the 
result  of  eflusion  into  the  left  pleural  cavity; 
of  oontractiog  processes  connected  with  the 
right  lung  or  pleura ;  of  left  pneumothorax  ; 
and  of  tumours  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest 
or  in  the  mediastinum.  The  heart  may  be 
displaced  towards  the  right  side  until  the 
impulse  is  found  in  the  axillary  region,  the 
true  apex  at  the  same  time  bnng  depressed 
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towards  the  epigastrium.  Daring  its  lateral 
movement,  the  heart  ia  rotated  on  its  longi- 
tadinal  axil  in  sneh  a  manner  that  the  left 
ventricle  is  more  exposed. 

The  phyrioal  signs  correspond  closely  with 
those  enumerated  mider  left  displacement — 
the  two  sides  being,  of  coarse,  exactly  re- 
versed. The  cardiac  imptdse  is  most  fre- 
quently transferred  to  the  epigaBtriiim.  New 
areas  of  pulsation  are  developed  in  the  region 
of  the  right  nipple,  and  in  the  second  and 
third  ri^ht  interspaces,  close  to  the  sternum ; 
they  indicate  the  displaced  position  of  the 
right  auricle,  if  pnesystolic,  or  of  the  aorta, 
if  systolic  and  followed  by  palpable  shock  in 
diastole.  The  description  of  the  auscultatory 
phenomena,  as  regards  both  sounds  and 
mnrmurs.  does  not  require  to  be  repeated. 

8.  DiBplaoemffiit  Downwaraa.— This 
is  an  exceedingly  common  fisrm  of  cardiac 
displacement,  thoogh  seldom  extreme  in  de- 
gree. It  is  the  constant  result  of  hypertro- 
phouB  emphysema  of  the  lungs;  and  may 
also  be  caused  by  the  downward  pressure  of 
tumonrs  at  Hxe  oaae  of  the  heart,  snch  as 
aneiirysm,  and  by  collapse  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines.  Displacement  of  the  heart 
downwards  is  limited  by  the  diaphragm,  and 
by  the  attachment  of  the  pericarxlium  and 
great  vessels  at  the  root  of  the  heart.  At 
the  same  time  the  apex  may  either  move 
somewhat  towards  the  left  in  its  descent  if 
the  downward  pressure  be  uniform,  as  in 
emphysema;  or  it  may  ascend  somewhat 
towards  the  left  if  the  {wessure  be  exerted 
chiefly  upon  the  base. 

The  ordinary  cardiac  impulse  is  generally 
quite  impereeptiUe  in  this  form  of  displace- 
ment, on  account  of  enlargement  of  the  lungs ; 
ur  it  is  greatly  weakened,  and  situated  in  the 
sixth  left  space,  or  lower,  to  the  left  of  its 
normal  jtosition.  A  new  area  of  systolic 
pulsation  is  perceptible  in  the  epigastrium, 
generally  weU  marked,  and  connected  with 
the  right  ventricle.  The  precordial  dulness 
is  usually  completely  replaced  by  pulmonary 
resonance  ;  or,  more  rarely,  confused  by  the 
dulness  of  some  form  of  mediastinal  tumour. 
The  cardiac  sounds  are  feeble,  or  absent, 
over  their  usual  seat ;  and  are  heard,  instead, 
over  the  epigastrio  triangle  and  the  lower 
left  oartilages. 

4.  Dispuoement'Dpwards.— Tbemany 
abdominal  causes  of  this  form  have  been  al- 
ready mentioned  ;  so  have  the  symptrmiB  due 
to  omnpresdon  of  the  heart  which  ofaarao- 
terise  it  when  so  produced.  The  heart,  as 
a  whole,  is  moved  upwards  in  the  chest,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  apex  passes  more  or  less 
towards  the  left,  and  the  right  ventricle  may 
become  somewhat  more  exposed  anteriorly. 

The  cardiac  impulse  is  elevated  until  it  is 
found  on  the  nipple-level,  or  even  higher ;  or 
it  is  lost,  along  with  the  area  of  percussion- 
dulness,  behind  the  inferior  border  of  the  left 
long.  The  sounds  of  the  heart  are  transposed 


upwards,  and  weakened.  The  displacement 
of  the  oardiao  apHdx  towards  the  left  axilla  in 
perieardial  effiuion  is  described  elsewhen. 
Sm  FsBioiszHniM,  Diseases  ot 

ff.  Duplaonaient  Backwards.— This 
variety  of  displacement  of  the  heart  is  very 
uncommon;  and  when  it  does  occur,  is 
generally  referable  either  to  abtmdant  peri- 
cardial  effusion,  or  to  backward  curvature  of 
the  spine  (kyphosis)  in  the  dorsal  region.  A. 
certain  amount  of  backward  displacement  is, 
however,  not  so  rare  in  extensive  excavation 
of  the  left  lung,  in  association  with  other 
forms  of  dislocation.  The  base  of  the  heart 
is  then  the  part  most  transposed  into  the  left 
paraspinal  groove,  and  the  apex  is  tilted 
somewhat  forwards  as  well  as  elevated. 

The  physical  signs  of  backward  displaee- 
ment  ore  those  of  the  cause  of  the  malposition 
rather  thui  aiur  that  oan  be  reliarred  to  the 
condition  itsel£ 

6.  Displaoement  Porwarda.  —  Dis- 
placement forwards  is  also  very  rare,  al> 
though  it  is  frequently  simulated  by  bulging 
of  the  pnecordia  in  eiUargement  of  the  heart 
The  chief  cause  of  it  is  the  presence  of  a 
tumour  in  the  mediastinum  —  especially 
aneurysm  of  the  descending  aorta,  or  en- 
largement of  the  bronchial  glands.  The 
amount  of  actual  transposition  is  necessarily 
exceedingly  small,  the  anterior  border  of  the 
lungs  being  compressed  or  pushed  aside,  but 
the  inrther  progress  of  the  heart  forwards 
being  arrested  by  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
chest. 

The  physical  signs  are,  therefore — increase 
of  the  area  and  strength  of  pulsation  and  of 
percussion-dulness  over  the  pnecordia ;  bulg- 
ing of  the  same  in  young  subjects ;  and  in- 
creased loudness  of  the  oardiao  sounds  in 
that  situation. 

7.  Complex  Displaoementa.— It  has 
already  been  indicated  that  displacements  of 
the  heart,  strictly  speaking,  occur  almost 
without  exception  in  more  than  one  of  the 
directions  described ;  and  they  may  all,  there- 
fore, be  said  to  be  generally  more  or  less 
complex.  Dislocation  at  once  upwards  and 
towards  either  side  is  ef^oially  common, 
m  the  result  of  oontraeting  processes  in  the 
apex  of  the  lung. 

DiAOHOSiB.— After  the  fiiU  aecotmt  that 
has  been  given  of  the  several  forms  of  dis- 
placement of  the  heart,  there  ought  to  be  no 
great  difficulty  in  diagnosing  them  from  each 
other,  as  well  as  from  the  conditions  which 
simuUte  them.  These  must  be  carefully  re- 
membered. The  chief  of  them  are ;  (1)  Phy- 
siological displacements,  already  referred  to  ; 
(2)  cardiac  enlargement,  especially  when 
attended  with  bulging  of  the  pnecordia ;  (8) 
pulsating  tumours  of  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
particularly  aneurysm  of  the  aorta ;  (4)  adhe- 
sion of  the  pericardium ;  and  (5)  atrophy  of 
the  lungs  from  any  cause. 

T&EATMENT. — The  rational  treatment  of 
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displaoement  of  the  heart  woold  be  to  remove 
its  cause ;  but  when  the  oanse  is  of  the  nature 
of  traction,  treatment  is  very  rarely  called 
for,  even  if  it  were  possible.  In  displace- 
ment due  to  preBBure,  on  the  contrary,  treat- 
ment is  often  urgently  indicated,  perfectly 
practioabie,  and  highly  saccessful.  The  un- 
pleasant sensation  of  pulsation  complained 
of  in  some  instances  of  displacement — for 
example,  in  phthisis — is  frequently  relieved 
by  an  assurance  on  the  part  of  the  pbysioian 
that  the  palpitation  is  of  no  import ;  and  by 
the  application  of  a  simple  pluter,  contain- 
ing iron,  belladonna,  or  opium. 

J.  MrroBELL  Bbucb. 

HEABT,  EinboUsm  of.— See  Eubo- 
lisk;  and  Hxart,  ThrombosiB  of. 

HEABT,  Fatty  Degeneration  of.— 
Stmon.:  F^.  DigenirMoenoe  graittetite  du 
CcnsTi  Ger.  Fettige  Metamorphou  de»  Her- 
tmt. 

DEFiNmoN. — The  process  by  which  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  are  converted 
into  a  granular  fatty  matter.  The  term  is 
also  used  to  express  the  state  of  the  heart  in 
irtueh  this  chauf^  has  been  accomplished. 

^TiOLDOT  AMD  pATHox.oaT.— The  process 
by  which  the  protein  elements  of  animal 
bodies,  including  mnsenlar  fibre,  are  con- 
verted into  granular  fatty  matter,  as  well  as 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  change 
occurs,  have  been  already  so  fuUy  discussed 
under  the  head  of  Fattt  Deoeneration,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  information 
which  will  be  fotmd  there.  It  will  suffice  to 
say  here,  that  when  the  process  of  nutrition 
is  interfered  with  in  the  tissue  of  the  heart, 
this  change  takes  place,  and  is  best  illustrated 
in  the  local  or  limited  form  of  disease,  which 
occurs  when  the  coronary  circulation  is  ob- 
Btmcted.  This  is  seen  in  cases  in  which  the 
orifice  of  the  coronary  arteries  is  contracted 
or  where  there  is  thickening  or  calcification 
of  one  of  the  trunks,  or  of  the  branches  of 
these  vessels,  and  is  more  marked  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  coronary  arteries  do  not 
anastomose  as  freely  by  their  primary  and 
secondary  branches  as  do  arteries  in  other 
situations.  Still,  as  Dr.  Samuel  West  has 
well  shown  {Lancet,  vol.  i.  1888),  there  does 
exist  free  communication.  The  fatty  change 
is  found  to  occur  in  the  more  diffused  or  gene- 
ral form  in  those  diseases  in  which  the  vital 
powers  are  lowered,  as  in  certain  forms  of 
chronic  cachectic  disease,  especially  in  cases  of 
pernicious  aniemia,  as  described  by  Dr.  Sidney 
Conpland  (Brit.  Med.  Joum.,vol.  i.  1881), in 
poisoning  by  phosphorus,  or  after  loss  of 
blood.  In  certain  other  conditions,  such  as 
aente  specifie  fevers,  the  tissue  of  tiie  heart 
becomes  softened,  and  under  the  microscope 
preseDts  a  granular  appearance,  which  is  be- 
lieved by  some  pathologists  to  be  an  ind* 
pient  stage  of  &tty  degeneration.  We  mi^t 


'  also  refer  to  the  more  or  less  diffused  form  ol 
I  fatty  degeneration  which  takes  place  in  cases 
;  of  enlarged  heart,  the  result,  not,  as  Roki- 
tansky  supposed,  of  a  disturbance  of  the  ner* 
vous  functions,  but  of  the  fact  that  these  en- 
larged hearts  require  a  larger  supply  of  the 
materials  for  nutrition  than  can  be  furnished 
to  them  by  the  coronary  arteries,  which  in 
such  cases  are  frequently  themselves  diseased, 
both  at  their  origin  and  in  their  course. 
Lastly,  &tty  degeneration  of  the  heart  is 
found  to  occur  after  delivery  in  some  in- 
stances, in  which  the  organ  had  become  en- 
larged during  pssgnancy,  thus  explaining  cer- 
tain cases  of  sudden  death  after  partontion. 
Dr.  Bedford  Fenwiok  has  described  (Lameet, 
vol.  i.  1888)  fatty  degeneration  occurring  in 
consequence  of  the  pressure  exercised  by  the 
presence  of  large  ovarian  tumours ;  and  he 
accounts  for  the  collapse  which  sometimes 
occurs  after  operation  for  the  removal  of 
these  tumours  by  the  presence  of  this  lesion 
of  the  heart's  texture.' 

Certain  other  circumstances  connected  with 
the  origin  of  the  disease  require  to  be  men- 
tioned here.  In  reference  to  sex,  the  disease 
is  more  frequent  in  males,  in  the  proportion 
of  nearly  two  to  one.  With  respect  to  age, 
in  his  original  memoir  on  this  su^ect  the 
writer  found  that  neariy  one-half  of  all  the 
cases  observed  were  over  sixty  years  of  age. 
In  tiie  late  Dr.  Hayden's  valuable  work  on 
Dieeaeet  of  the  Heart,  the  proportion  stated 
of  cases  under  sixty  years  of  age  shows  a 
lEurger  number  of  young  persons  whose  hearts 
have  undergone  this  change  as  a  result  of 
wasting  disease — a  result  which  is  evidently 
due  to  the  greater  care  with  which  micro- 
scopical examinations  of  the  heart  have  been 
made  in  recent  times.  As  regards  social 
position,  of  thirty>three  cases  formerly  noted 
Dy  the  writer,  the  subjects  of  the  disease  are 
stated  to  have  belonged  to  the  higher  ranks 
in  nine  cases;  to  the  middle  class  in  eight 
cases ;  and  to  the  lower  class  in  sixteen  oases. 
This  enumeration  oontrasts  with  the  propor- 
tion in  which  &tty  growtl\  s^rpears  on  the 
heart ;  seven  of  fifteen  oases  belonging  to  the 
first  class;  six  to  the  second;  and  only  two 
to  the  third.  Fatty  degeneration  and  &tty 
growth  on  the  heart  are  thus  seen  to  occur 
under  markedly  different  conditions.  The 
latter  is  the  result  of  the  accimiulation  in  the 
blood  of  the  elements  of  fat ;  the  former  is 
the  result  of  decay  and  disintegration  of 
tissues. 

Anatomical  Charactees. — In  fatty  de- 
generation the  heart  was  found  to  be  enlarged 
in  about  two-thirds  of  the  cases  recorded 
both  by  Dr.  Hayden  and  the  present  writer. 
It  is  not  infrequently  simply  dilated.  To 
find  a  heart  thus  affected  of  an  average  size, 

I  For  mach  very  infttractive  and  Tftlnable  infor- 
matioa,  see  an  article,  by  I>r.  F.  W.  Uott,  on  'Cardio- 
VoBcalar  Natrition  and  its  Belatitm  to  Sudden 
Death,*  io  the  Fraeiitioner,  toL  xlL  p.  161. 
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or  even  ocoasiooaUy  below  it,  is  not  an  I 
exceptional  occurrence.  The  colour  of  the  , 
heart's  substance  is  pale,  sometimes  as  pale  | 
as  '  a  dead  leaf,'  but  more  generally  it  is  of 
a  yellowish- brown  or  buff,  or  muddy  pink 
cofour.  This  discoloration  is  generally  seen 
in  spots  or  inpaUdies ;  and  though  the  whole 
heart  may  be  pale,  the  spots,  being  still  paler 
when  seen  beneath  the  endocardium,  give 
the  tissue  a  mottled  look.  The  sanw  ai^ar* 
anee  may  he  observed  beneath  the  perieardiom, 
and  in  the  substance  of  the  heart.  WiUi  the 
progress  of  disease  the  spots  run  together, 
giving  portions  of  the  walls  a  uniform  baff- 
coloured  character,  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
organ  retains  its  ordinary  aspect.  The  con- 
sistence  also  varies  from  that  of  mere  flabbi- 
ness  or  softness,  to  such  a  condition  as  per- 
mits of  the  tissue  being  torn  like  wet  brown 
paper.  The  organ  then  feels  like  a  piece  of 
wet  chamois  leather,  or  a  wet  glove.  In 
other  cases  the  heart  retains  in  appearance 
much  of  its  (nrdinary  solidity,  but  the  tissue 
breaks  down  on  pressure,  as  does  a  lang 
consolidated  by  pnenmonta.  This  is  a  state 
which  occurs  more  frequently  in  hearts  which 
ore  hypertrophied.  In  addition  to  these 
changes  in  size,  colour,  and  consistence,  others 
have  to  be  noted.  The  6brou8  character  of  the 
heart's  structure,  even  to  the  naked  eye,  dis- 
appears ;  in  some  cases  the  tissue  resembles 
that  of  a  &tty  or  a  boiled  liver.  In  other  in- 
stances the  cut  or  torn  surface  has  a  granular 
appearance,  not  unlike  that  of  the  lung  in  an 
early  stage  of  grey  hepatisation.  These  dif- 
ferent appearances  may  in  a  great  measure 
be  due  to  the  greater  or  less  duidity  of  the 
oily  matter  present,  as  well  as  to  the  extent 
and  d^ree  to  which  the  disease  has. ad- 
vanced. Farther  varieties  in  appearance 
may  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  luger  or 
smialler  quantity  of  blood,  or  of  its  colmuing 
matter,  in  the  hmrt's  texture  or  in  its  cavi- 
ties, by  whidi  the  lining  membruie  may 


Fio.  60.— Fatty  DegeBeraUon  of  the  Heart. 
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in  the  latter  ease  be  dyed  of  a  deep  purple 

colour. 

Microscopical  charactert. — The  microsco- 
pical characters  of  this  disease  will  be  found 


so  fuUy  described  under  the  head  Fattt  Db- 
OENEB&TiON,  that  it  is  needless  here  to  do 
more  than  refer  the  reader  to  that  article, 
and  to  the  annexed  figure  (60),  in  which  these 
characters  are  well  seen. 

All  parts  of  the  heart  are  subject  to  btty 
degeneration,  but  not  equally  so.  It  is  most 
frequently  found  in  the  left  ventricle ;  next 
in  the  right  ventricle;  then  in  the  right 
auricle;  and  least  frequently  in  tiie  left 
auricle.  It  is  generally  more  evident  in  the 
columns  cames,  and  in  the  inner  layers  of 
the  muscular  walls,  than  elsewhere. 

Effects. — Of  the  ttructural  lesions  whioh 
occur  in  the  heart  when  it  is  the  seat  of  fatty 
change,  one  of  the  most  important  is  rupture, 
which  was  found  in  twenty-five  out  of  sixty- 
eight  cases  of  £atty  or  softened  heart,  the  his- 
tories of  which  were  collected  by  the  writer. 
Partial  rupture,  leading  to  some  etfusion  of 
blood  in  the  tissue  and  the  formation  of 
what  has  been  called  eardiae  apoplexy,  is 
another  condition  which  has  been  described. 
The  clot  in  sooh  cases,  if  it  lose  its  eolonr, 
may  prodaoe  the  appearance  of  an  encysted 
abscess;  and  a  consecutive  false  aneurysm 
of  the  walls  of  the  heart  may  be  thus  formed, 
as  well  as  by  the  simple  yielding  of  a  portion 
of  the  softened  cardiac  wul.  The  involvement 
of  the  columns  camese  may  lead  to  imperfect 
action  of  the  valves.  Valvular  disease  itself 
is  not  often  present  in  connexion  with  £atty 
heart.  Dr.  Henry  Kennedy,  in  a  late  in- 
teresting work  on  this  subject,  pointed  out 
that  the  valves  are  afieoted  only  about  once 
in  nine  cases;  and  he  further  shows  thai, 
when  the  valves  are  affected,  it  is  chiefly  the 
aortic  \'a)ves  that  are  involved. 

Of  the  efifeots  of  &tty  degeneration  upon 
the  function*  of  the  heart,  the  most  promi- 
nent are  those  which  exhibit  the  weakened 
owers  of  the  organ.  Coma,  preceded  or  not 
y  giddiness,  has  been  described  by  several 
writers  in  connexion  with  feeble  powers  of 
the  circulation.  The  late  Br.  Adams  of  Dub- 
lin has  mentioned  as  many  as  twenty  attacks 
in  one  of  his  cases  of  fot  heart;  and  the 
writer  has  noticed  the  occurrence  of  even 
more  frequent  seizures.  Syncope^' cardiac 
syncope ' — is  a  term  very  filequently  used  by 
the  older  writers;  and  it  is  a  term  which 
may  be  well  applied  to  the  condition  of  faint- 
ness  which  is  frequently  found  in  connexion 
with  fatty  heart.  In  some  eases  the  feeling 
of  syncope  amounts  to  little  more  than  a 
simple  sense  of  faintnesa — that  the  patient 
must  &11  if  he  do  not  lay  hold  of  something. 
In  other  instsknces  this  symptom  is  accom- 
panied by  a  feehng  of  impondiiig  death ;  and 
such  patients  do  frequently  die.  In  the  cases 
collected  by  the  writer,  thirteen  out  of  thirty, 
three  died  of  what  he  proposed  to  call  tyneope 
lethalis,  or  '  fatal  syncope ; '  and  it  would  be 
possible,  no  doubt,  now  greatly  to  extend  the 
number  of  cases  that  ^ve  proved  fatal  in 
this  way.   Death  may  result  in  such  cases 
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from  cardiac  feilnre.  as  indicated  after  death 
by  a  flabby  heart  containing  blood  in  the  left 
ventricle ;  or,  where  there  is  a  less  amount  of 
de^neratiou,  detubh  may  result  ftom  irregular 
action  or  ap&sm,  and  the  Tentricles  may  be 
found  empty. 

Potn  is  also  an  effect  of  degeneration.  It 
may  oeoor  independently  of  ^ncope ;  or, 
being  associated  with  syncc^,  conatitates 
i^t  is  named  «yncop«an^tno«a.  SwAhgina 
Pbotobis. 

The  remirtUion  is  always  affected  in  cases 
of  &tty  degeneration,  and  we  find  either 
simple  breathlessuess,  even  on  slight  exer- 
tion, or  that  peculiar  form  which  has  been 
called  Choyne-8to1ce$  re^iratton, 

Sthftohs  and  Duonosis. — There  ia  no 
doubt  that  many  cases  ocour  in  which  fatty 
degeneration  is  fotmd  in  the  heart  after 
death,  without  its  presenoe  during  life  having 
been  suspected.  This  result  is  fonnd  more 
especially  in  those  instances  of  exhaustiag 
disesae  in  which  the  heart  participates.  In 
BQch  cases  the  requiremento  of  the  system 
may  not  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  powers 
of  tiie  heart;  and  deaw  may  oome  on  slowly 
and  inndioaaly  without  our  attention  being 
attmeted  to  me  state  of  this  organ.  In  a 
second  class  of  cases,  in  which  the  heart  auf- 
fisrs  from  some  local  cause,  as,  for  example, 
from  disease  of  the  coronary  arteries,  whilst 
the  system  generally  maintains  its  powers 
more  or  less  folly,  the  balance  between  the 
system  and  the  function  of  the  heart  is  lost, 
and  diagnostic  evidence  of  the  change  that  has 
occurred  in  the  central  oi^an,  sufficiently  clear 
and  pointed,  may  be  traced  without  difficulty. 
Amongst  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  we 
then  observe  various  modifications  of  the 
phenomena  of  drowsiness  and  coma ;  faint- 
nass  and  syncope;  disordered  respiration; 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart;  and  disturbed 
pulsation.  For  example,  the  patient  com- 
plains in  the  earlier  stages  of  being  easily 
exhausted,  particularly  by  mounting  ascents ; 
be  feels,  he  says,  flunt  on  reaching  the  top 
a  flight  of  stairs;  though  not  giddy,  he 
feels  he  must  fall ;  though  not  breathless  or 
fiunting,  he  sighs  deeply  and  seeks  the  air. 
Any  unusual  excitement,  or  a  heated  or  a 
close  atmosphere,  produces  the  like  effects. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  often  experienced 
an  uncomfortable  feeling  of  choking  or  ful- 
ness in  the  chest.  In  the  intervals  the  in- 
dividual may  be  fairly  Well. 

Ab  the  disease  advances,  the  attacks,  of 
whatever  kind,  become  more  frequent  imd 
severe,  and  often  disturb  and  distress  the 
patient  at  ni^hi.  The  temper  is  observed 
to  become  irritable.  The  expression  of  t^e 
features  fi«qnendy  appears  anxious,  and  the 
countenance  s^ow.  Copious  perspiration 
from  very  slight  causes,  sometimes  coldness 
of  the  extremities  and  swelling  of  the  ankles, 
u>pear  amongst  the  incidents  of  the  disease. 
The  pulse  is  goierally  affiled;  but  how 


must  no  doubt  depend  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  part  of  the  heart  affected,  and  on 
the  extent  and  degree  of  the  disease.  In 
the  writer's  opinion,  intermittence  and  irre- 
gularity are  the  more  frequent  alterations ; 
weakness  is  another;  and  slowness — often 
remarkable — ^is  a  third.  Quickness  of  the 
pulse,  more  especially  when  it  increases  with 
age,  has  been  dwelt  upon  by  Dr.  Kennedy 
as  a  symptom  deserving  of  attention  in  the 
diagnosis  of  &tty  degraieration.  The  irregu- 
larity may  be  eonstuit,  or  it  may  appear  and 
disappear.  The  writer  has  seen  it  present 
during  the  slight  disturbances  above  de- 
scribed ;  and  he  has  seen  it  disappear  alto- 

gather  when  the  patient  was  in  tolerable 
ealth,  to  retnm  as  the  effect  of  any  depress- 
ing  cause,  the  more  marked  because  that 
cause  may  be  far  too  inefficient  to  affect  a 
sound  heart.  The  frequency  with  which  the 
pulse  is  affected  in  cases  of  dysx>ep8ia,  more 
especially  in  those  in  which  there  exists  a 
gouty  diathesis,  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
the  diagnosis  of  &tty  heart. 

The  breatiiing  is  always  more  or  less  af- 
fected in  oases  of  &tty  degeneration  of  the 
heart.  In  some  instances  the  disturbance  is 
represented  as  a  sense  of  choking  or  suffoca- 
tion; the  person  feels  as  if  he  were  breathing 
through  a  sponge.  The  difficulty  in  some  in- 
stances is  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  be  regarded; 
in  others  so  severe  that  the  smallest  effort,  par- 
ticularly in  mounting  ascents,  is  most  painful. 
A  peculiarity  sometimes  observed  is  mat  the 
ascent  of  a  gentle  height  is  distressing,  while 
the  person  can  read  aloud  without  inconve- 
nience. A  character  of  the  respiration  first 
described  by  Dr.  Cheyne  of  Dubhn,  and  after- 
wards by  Dr.  Stokes,  is  by  some  regarded  aa 
diagnostic  of  &tty  degeneration  of  the  heart. 
It  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Stdtes :  *  A  form 
of  respiratorjr  distress  peculiar  to  t^s  affec- 
tion (fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart),  con* 
sisting  of  a  period  of  apparently  perfect 
apntea,  succeeded  by  feeble  and  short  inspi- 
rations, which  gradually  increase  in  strength 
and  depth  until  the  respiratory  act  is  earned 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  wnich  it  seems  capable, 
when  the  respirations,  pursning  a  descending 
scale,  regularly  diminish  until  the  commence- 
ment of  another  apnceal  period.'  Dr.  Hayden, 
in  writing  on  this  subject,  mentions  a  case 
in  which  during  the  period  of  apncea  there 
was  no  change  in  the  heart's  action ;  a  second 
case  in  which  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the 
pulse  underwent  no  change  during  the  period 
of  apnoea  and  dyspnoea;  whilst  in  a  third 
case,  during  the  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea,  the 
i  heart's  action  was  remarkably  irregular.  It 
I  should  be  stated  with  r^ard  to  this  sjymptom 
,  that,  though  frequently  present,  it  is  by  no 
means  characteristic  of  fatty  degeneration 
only.  It  is  by  some  said  to  be  more  fre- 
quently associated  with  disease  of  the  aorta. 
Various  explanations  of  this  phenomenon 
I  have  been  given.  Dr.  Little  (Dublin  Joum. 
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of  Med.  Set.,  No.  91)  believes  that  it  is  dne 
to  derangement  of  the  dynamic  adjustment 
between  the  right  and  left  ventricles  of  the 
heart.  Dr.  Hayden  {op.  cit.)  connects  it  with 
atheromatous  or  calcareous  change  with  dila- 
tation of  the'  arch  of  the  aorta,  involving  loss 
of  elasticity  in  its  walls.  The  late  Professor 
Laycodi  bought  (Zhiblin  Jowm.  of  i£ed, 
8eu,  July  1878)  that  this  phenomenon  de- 
pmded  upon  *  sentient  palsy  of  the  respiratory 
centre,'  or  '  a  paresis  of  reflex  sensibility  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lung.'  This 
respiratorr  action,  thoagh  suggestive  of  Bom6 
grave  ana  serioos  source,  may  pass  away. 
See  Bespibation,  Disorders  of. 

Another  phenomenon,  said  to  be  diagnostic 
of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  is  arcus 
senilis — a  pearly  crescentio  opacity  of  the 
upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  circumference 
of  the  cornea,  which  must  be  distinguished 
from  an  opaque  annulus  which  occasionally 
surrounds  the  entire  cornea,  and  which  is  not 
the  result  of  fatty  degeneration.  The  late  Mr. 
Canton  was  the  first  to  describe  the  nature 
of  this  change  as  fatty  degenerati<»i.  It  is 
quite  true  that  when  fiUty  degeneration  is 
present  in  the  cornea  it  may  possibly  be 
found  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  and 
in  the  arteries.  Still  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  degeneration  must  exist  in  any  other 
particular  part  or  organ,  and  therefore  this 
appearance  in  the  cornea  cannot  be  at  all 
regarded  as  pathognomonio  of  fotty  degenera* 
tion  of  the  heart. 

As  the  disease  progresses  the  symptoms 
become  more  marked ;  the  various  effects  of 
feeble  and  languid  circulation  further  show 
themselves;  angina  may  perhaps  become 
fully  developed ;  or  the  patient  may  be  cut 
off  suddenly  by  one  or  other  of  the  effects 
connected  either  immediately  or  remote^ 
with  the  lesion  itselfl  Of  eighty-three  eases 
of  '  fatty  disease  *  of  the  heart  collected  by 
the  writer,  sixty-eight  had  died  suddenly. 

Phtsical  SiaN8.~  Tbe  physical  signs  that 
characterise  fatty  disease  are  neither  many 
nor  marked.  They  are— a  feeble  impulse  of 
the  heart,  proportionate  to  the  extent  and  the 
degree  of  the  disease ;  a  feeble  inuQled  first 
sound,  under  like  conditions,  sometimes 
scarcely  audible.  When  the  heart  is  en- 
larged, the  impulse,  tboufih  weak,  will  be 
found  extended,  and  so  likewise  will  be  the 
dulness  on  percussion.  A  miu-mur  may  be 
present,  as  suggested  by  Bokitansky,  from 
degeneration  of  the  colnmne  cameK.  The 
second  sound  is  often  distinct  and  clearly 
accentuated,  as  compared  with  the  first. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  the  presence 
of  this  degenerative  change,  in  the  absence  of 
any  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  heart,  must 
be  fonnded  upon  a  consider^ition  of  tbe  eymp- 
toms  and  physical  sirens  above  described. 
When  the  heait  is  h^-pertrophied  or  dilated 
only,  the  presence  of  fatty  degeneration  is 
more  diflioult  of  diagnosis  by  its  physical 


signs.  We  must  then  seek  to  trace  how  far 
the  usually  well-marked  signs  of  hypertrophy 
of  the  organ  are  modified  by  those  we  have 
described  as  being  present  in,  and  character- 
istic of,  fatt^  degeneration.  The  same  ob- 
servations will  B4>pl7  to  dilatation  or  thinning 

of  the  walls,  llsis  special  conditicoi  has  its 
own  well-mariied  phenomena,  which  viU  be 
found  described  elsewhere  (see  Sxarv,  Dila- 
tation of).  These  signs  will  be  more  or  less 

modified  in  proportion  to  the  degree  and 
extent  of  any  fatty  change  that  may  be  pre- 
sent. They  must  be  carefully  studied  so  that 
they  be  not  confused  with  like  conditioiu  ori- 
ginating in  disordered  state  of  other  organs, 
as  the  Itmgs,  the  liver,  &c. 

Pboobess,  Duration,  and  Tebhinations. — 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  duration  of 
a  disease  the  date  of  origin  of  which  is  in 
most  cases  very  obscure.  Still  there  are 
grotmds  for  believing  that  persons  with  a 
certain  amount  of  degenerated  tissues  in 
their  hearts  have  gone  on  hving  during 
periods  extniding  over  many  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  death  has  occuned  from  ftXty 
degeneration  of  the  heart,  determined  po»t 
mortem*  in  which  the  entire  absence  of  symp- 
toms until  a  few  months  hetore  the  &tal 
event  justified  the  opinion  that  the  duration 
of  the  disease  had  not  much  exceeded  the 
period  just  mentioned.  When  fatty  degene- 
ration occnra  as  the  result  of  phosphorus- 
poisoning,  or  of  certain  exhausting  diseases, 
the  progress  of  the  change,  which  can  then 
be  determined,  is  rapid.  In  such  cases,  the 
morbid  process  is  not  confined  to  the  heart 
alone,  and  therefore  when  death  occurs,  it 
cannot  well  be  attributed  solely  to  the  con- 
dition of  this  organ. 

Death  is  frequently  sudden,  the  proportion 
being  as  five  to  one  compared  with  other 
modes  of  death  from  fatty  disease  of  the 
heart.  The  immediate  modes  of  death  in 
these  cases  are  those  which  have  been 
already  alluded  to  when  treating  of  the 
effect)  of  the  disease,  namely,  by  syncope, 
angina,  coma,  and  rupture  of  the  heart ;  the 
first  and  last  of  these  contributing  nearly 
the  whole  number  of  those  who  die  sud- 
denly. Such  facts  indicate  very  strongly 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  any  mental  excite* 
ment  or  physical  exertion  which  might  lead 
to  these  results.  Here  it  might  also  be  well 
to  remember,  with  reference  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  ansestheti&s,  that  diloroform  has 
an  especially  depressing  effect  on  the  heart's 
action ;  and  that  when  the  heart's  power  is 
enfeebled  by  the  disease  which  we  are  here 
describing,  a  very  small  dose  of  this  aniea- 
thetie,  which  would  have  little  or  no  effect 
on  a  healthy  heart,  may  prove  fataL  This 
opinion  was  first  expressed  by  the  writer 
many  years  ^o,  in  1650,  and  it  has  been  fully 
confirmed  by  nnmerons  cases  of  death  whudk 
have  since  occurred  during  the  administration 
of  chloroform. 
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Pboonosis  and  Trbatmkkt. — The  pro- 
gnosis of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  miut 
depend  in  a  great  measare  upon  a  knowledge 
of  Its  cause  a  id  its  extent.  In  cases  where 
the  disease  originates  in  constitutional  causes, 
Boeh  as  in  phosphoms-poisoning,  and  in  cases 
where  it  is  of  ue  nature  of  inirolntton — for 
examplot  affeer  partorition — there  is  good 
ground  for  believing  that,  the  canae  being 
removed,  the  e£Fect  will  cease,  and  a  fairly 
healthy  condition  of  the  organ  be  restored. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  coronary  arteries 
are  obstructed,  and  dej^eration  is  thereby 
let  up,  or  when  natriuon  generally  is  im- 
paired, and  all  the  tissues  are  more  or  less 
undergoing  this  change,  the  prognosis  must 
be  in  the  highest  degree  unfavourable,  more 
especially  so  if  in  the  latter  case  the  patient 
cannot  be  placed  in  a  condition  by  which 
this  degenerative  tendency  may  be  eonnter- 
acted. 

The  treatment  eonmsts  in  the  adoption 
of  all  the  meaenres  calculated  to  improve 
file  general  fae^th— «aoh  as  pure  fresn  air, 
wholesome  food,  and  temperance,  together 
with  moderate  exercise  (either  carriage, 
riding,  or  walking),  if  it  can  he  accompUshed 
without  causing  pain  or  breathlessness. 
Everything  which  may  tend  to  la^  stress  on 
the  heart's  action,  such  as  walkm^  uphill 
or  making  efforts,  or  any  mental  excitement, 
should  be  avoided.  With  reference  to  drugs, 
such  tonics  as  can  be  beat  tolerated  by  the 
patient  might  be  given.  We  may  mention 
iron — especially  dialysed  iron — phosphorus  in 
small  doses,  and  strychnine.  Special  attention 
must  he  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  excretonr 
o]^ui8,  such  as  the  kidneys  and  liver,  which 
are  liable  to  become  e(»ige8ted  when  the 
cardiao  action  is  Ibeble.  Lastly,  it  may  be 
■aid  that  in  casei  of  syncope,  in  addition  to 
the  administration  of  the  usnal  stimulants, 
galvanism  applied  from  the  back  of  the  neck 
to  the  pnecordia  by  the  interrupted  current, 
has  in  a  few  instances  been  known  by  the 
writer  to  be  useful. 

For  forther  information  on  the  subject  of 
Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Heart  the  reader 
may  consult  the  complete  and  ver^  valuable 
article  by  the  a  e  Dr.  Hayden  in  his  work  on 
I>i»ea$e$  of  the  Heart and  a  memoir  by 
the  writer  in  the  88rd  vol.  of  the  Med.'Chir. 
Trant.  (1850).  Biohabd  Quaih. 

HEABT,  Fatty  Qrowtli  on.— Stnon.: 
Fr.  HypertropMe  graiueute  du  Ccbut  ;  Ger. 
Pettige  Infiliration  tU$  HerMtrtu. 

DuxHinoN. — ^The  growth  of  fat  on  the 
sarfiMje  and  in  the  snbetance  of  the  heart,  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  interfere  with  its  fnnc* 
tious,  and  thus  to  constitute  a  disease. 

JEtiolooy.— In  our  inquiries  concerning 
the  catzse  of  this  condition,  we  are  met  with 
the  problem,  still  to  be  solved.  Why  are  cer- 
tain indi%-idual8,  and  certain  parts  of  the  body, 
more  prone  to  the  formation  of  &t  than  other 


persons  and  other  parts  ?  We  can  ascertain 
vrith  some  degree  of  certainty  the  circum- 
stances which  promote  the  formation  of  fat 
in  general ;  and  obnervations  collected  by  the 
writer  and  others  show  that  when  fat  is  thus 
formed  throughout  the  system,  the  heart  is 
likely  to  partake  largely  of  the  aeeumulation. 
We  may^  accordingly  refer  to  the  article 
Obssitt,  in  which  the  oauses  of  feitt;  growth 
in  general  will  be  found  discussed. 

Of  fifteen  oases  of  extreme  fatty  growth  on 
the  heart  collected  by  the  writer,  eleven  oc- 
curred in  very  fat  individuals,  and  only  one 
in  a  person  who  was  described  as  being  *  thin.* 
Age  seems  to  exert  a  decided  influence  upon 
the  formation  of  fat  upon  the  heart.  It  is 
very  scanty  in  infancy,  and  is  rarely  present 
in  any  quantity  before  the  thirtieth  year. 
Corvisart,  however,  quotes  from  Kercking 
the  case  of  a  child  whose  heart  seemed  want- 
ing, so  great  was  the  quantity  of  fat  in  which 
it  was  embedded.  Of  the  fifteen  cases  just 
referred  to,  thirteen  were  ahove  fifty  years, 
and  one  only  onder  that  age.  If  ales,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  data,  are  more  liable  to 
aeeumulation  of  &t  on  tiie  heart  than  fiomales, 
the  respective  nomben  being  as  twelve  to 
three. 

Amatouical  AMD  Patholooical  Cha- 
racters.—a  certain  amount  of  fat-tissue, 
which  is  not  inconsistent  with  health, 
occupies  a  definite  position  in  the  structure 
of  the  heart.  It  is  seen  most  abundantly  in 
the  groove  between  the  auricles  and  the 
ventricles  ;  and  as  the  distribution  of  this 
tissue  bears  a  relation  here,  as  in  other  parts, 
to  that  of  the  blood-vessels,  it  first  appears  in 
the  course  of  the  primary  branches  of  the 
coronary  arteries;  then  in  the  course  of  the 
seconduy  branohes — ^that  is,  in  the  groove 
over  the  septum,  which  marks  the  boundary 
between  the  Teutrides ;  and,  lastly,  it  follows 
the  distribution  of  the  small  lateral  branches. 
These  branches  are  more  superficial  over  ths 
right  ventricle  than  over  the  left ;  hence  the 
former  is  found  always  and  more  abundantly 
covered  with  fat.  A  fringe  of  fat  is  also  found 
at  the  ^>ex  of  the  heart ;  and  frequently  around 
the  margins  of  the  auricles.  A  mass  of 
superabundant  fat  will  of  itself  be  sufficient 
to  press  on  and  embarrass  the  action  of  the 
heart ;  but  fat  rarely  exists  in  this  abundance 
on  the  surface  of  the  organ  without  insinuat- 
ing itself  between,  and  encroaching  on,  the 
muscular  fibres.  In  this  way  the  muscular 
portions  of  the  walls  of  the  organ  become 
thinner  and  thinner,  until  the  colunmn  camefe 
may  appear  to  arise  from  a  mass  of  fat.  This 
state  constitutes  what  was  once  regarded  as 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  and  which 
has  also  been  called  '  fatty  metamorphosis ;  * 
but  it  is  in  many  cases  nothing  more  in  reality 
than  a  simple  hypertrophy  of  fat.  In  parts 
of  hearts  which  are  less  affected,  that  is,  where 
fat  is  not  very  abundant,  simple  striee  of 
yellow  tissue  vrill  be  observed  lymg  amongst 
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the  muBenlar  fibres — an  appearance  often 
found  in  the  anriolee. 

Mieroteopieal  a^pearaneet. — When  a  por- 
tion of  heart  euffermg  from  fatty  growth  in  a 
high  degree  is  examined  with  the  microscope, 
it  will  oe  foond  that  where  the  growth  is 
most  advanced,  that  is,  towards  the  external 
Burfihce,  very  few  muscular  fibres  can  be  seen, 
and  that  the  very  wide  intervals  between 
them  are  oocnpied  by  fat-cells  (see  fig.  61). 
Proceeding  inwards,  the  muscular  fibres  be- 
come more  evident ;  the  fat-cells  become 
fewer;  and,  finally,  we  reach  the  muscular 
fibres  beneath  the  endocardium,  with  a  few 
iat-cells  lying  here  and  there  amongst  them. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  fibres,  though 
overwhelmed  by  &t,  may  still  retain  their 
organisation.  In.  all  oases,  however,  the 
course  and  direction  of  the  fibres  are  more 
or  less  modified  and  distorted.  The  fact  that 
the  fibres  still  exist,  thon^h  concealed,  affords 
an  explanation  of  the  persistence  of  the  heart's 
action  in  those  instances  in  which  the  mus- 
cular  walls  appear  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
replaced  by  &t.  It  might  also  be  mentioned 
that  small  masses  of  fatty  tissue  sometimes 


Fis.  61. — ^tW  Growth  in  the  rabstanoe 
of  the  Heart,    x  400  dius. 


appear  beneath  the  endocardium,  varying  in 
nize  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  pea. 
The  writer  has  seen  these  litUe  &tty  tumours 
in  cases  where  there  was  a  considerable,  but 
not  an  excessive,  amount  of  fiU  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  heart. 

Effects. — The  fat  accumulated  on  the 
heart  and  in  its  substance  may  be  supposed  to 
act  mechanically  ;  and  by  its  pressure  upon 
the  muscular  fibres,  on  the  nerves,  and  on 
the  blood-vessels,  to  impede  the  function  of 
the  organ,  embarrass  its  nutrition,  and  pro- 
duce those  effects  which  may  be  briefly 
enumerated  aa — a  languid  and  feeble  condi- 
tion of  the  circulation,  with  a  sense  of  un- 
easiness and  oppression  in  the  chest ;  em- 
barrassment and  distress  in  breathing,  drow- 
siness, even  coma;  syncope ;  perhaps  angina 


pectoris ;  it  may  be  death.  Rupture  of  the 
heart  sometimes  results.  Such  an  enumera- 
tion of  evils,  in  which  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  other  lesion  of  the  heart's  texture,  save 
an  accumulation  of  fat,  would  suffice  to  render 
this  condition  a  source  of  very  grave  import ; 
but  we  cannot  always  be  quite  clear  on  the 
subject,  because  in  the  particular  cases  quoted 
it  is  possible  that  some  degeneration  of  the 
muscular  fibres  may  co-exist.  It  would  be 
well,  therefore,  not  to  dwell  too  much  on 
such  effects  as  proceeding  from  and  depen- 
dent on  fatty  growth  alone. 

DiAONosis. — The  presence  of  an  excessive 
deposit  of  Cat  about  the  heart  must,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  a  matter  of  inference  during  life. 
Where  one  or  more  of  the  efiects  mentioned 
above  as  having  been  noticed  in  cases  of  tiaia 
kind  are  present ;  when  the  pulse  is  small 
and  weak ;  when  the  first  sound  of  the  heart 
is  feeble,  and  the  impulse  weak ;  when  the 
extent  of  dulness  on  percussion  is  increased ; 
and  when  these  phenomena  occur  in  a  fat 
person,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  heart  is 
too  fat.'  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  muat  not 
be  overlooked  that  these  symptoms  and  si^ns 
may  be  found  in  cases  of  ^tty  degeneration 
of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  in  cases  where  the 
amount  of  fat-tissue  is  but  moderate.  Nay, 
more,  as  already  stated,  both  conditions  are 
often  present  in  the  same  heart,  thus  render- 
ing distinctive  diagnosis  impossible.  It  is 
said  that  the  presence  of  water  in  the  peri- 
cardium may  bis  confounded  with  the  presence 
of  iat  upon  the  heart;  but  the  history  and 
general  features  of  the  case  in  the  former 
condition  should  be  sufficient  to  prevent  all 
difficulty  in  the  diagnous.  See  Pebicarozcn, 
Diseases  of. 

Tbeatvekt.— The  treatment  of  &tty  ac- 
cumulation on  the  heart  is  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  subject  of  the  formation 
of  fat  in  general,  that  this  point  can  be  dis- 
cussed with  more  advantatre  in  its  wider 
relations  {see  Obesitt).  Whilst  the  treat- 
ment directed  to  this  point  is  being  carried 
out,  we  can  do  httle  more  for  the  heart  itself 
than  aim  at  giving  strength  to  the  portion  of 
its  texture  still  available  for  duty — by  tonics, 

>  Dr.  Henry  Kennedy,  of  DQblio,  in  a  lately 

pabliahed  special  monofn^ph  on  Fatty  Hfart,  st&tea 
that  the  poiuta  upon  which  the  diagnoaie  of  fatty 
growth  on  the  heart  mainly  tarn  are  the  follow- 
iDff  :  '  First,  a  large  fnll  pulse,  beating  at  the 
natural  standard  of  freqaeocy ;  secondly,  evideoce 
derived  from  percassion  of  the  heart's  dalness  being 
more  extended  than  natural;  thirdly,  the  possible 
presence  of  a  soft  systolic  monntiT  over  the  aortic 
oiifioe,  occupying  the  first  soond  of  the  heart  only, 
and  learing  the  second  normal;  and,  lastly,  the  con- 
dition of  the  individoal  as  to  his  being  fat  or  other- 
wise '  (p.  89).  The  present  writer  hesitates  to  agree 
with  Dr  Kennedy  as  to  the  condition  of  the  polne 
generally,  and  certainly  this  deacrij^ion  will  not 
apply  in  the  cases  of  those  persona  (M  small  frame, 
with  nniJl  arteries,  who  often  beoome  obese  sad 
present  aympbrniB  of  fat-heart  attec  the  nuddle 
period  of  life. 
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steel,  qmnine,  phosphorns,  &c, ;  secondly,  by 
lightening  as  fiur  as  possible  the  work  whien 
the  heart  has  to  do ;  and  thirdly,  by  attending 
to  the  excreting  organs,  so  as  to  prevent  con- 
gestion there,  and  consequently  embarrass- 
ment to  the  weak  heart. 

BZOHABD  QUADT. 

HEABT,  Fibroid  Diaease  of.— Stnon.: 
Ghronio  Uyocarditis. 

DjcnHlTlOH.—A  morbid  condition  in  which 
the  muscular  fibres  of  a  portion  of  the  walls 
of  the  heart  are  replaced  by  fibroid  tissue. 

MnoujQTi. — Fibroid  disease  of  the  heart 
is  met  with  most  frequently  in  middle-aged 
male  subjects.  The  diseaae  is  supposed  to 
be  OGcaaionally  nothing  more  thwa  an  ex- 
tension between  the  muscular  bundles  of  a 
chronic  process  that  has  commenced  with 
endocarditis  or  pericarditis.  The  cause  of 
this,  which  is  generally  rheumatism,  is  then 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  fibroid  growth; 
but  in  reality  it  is  more  probable  that  in 
■oeli  oases  uie  serous  inflammation  is  the 
result,  not  the  cause,  of  the  fibroid  change. 
Fibrous  is  sometimes  the  consequence  of 
acute  interstitial  myocarditis.  In  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  of  fibroid  diseaee, 
and  inmost  ofthe  cases  of  so-called  'fibrinous 
deposit,'  the  change  is  probably  syphihtic  in 
its  nature.  In  other  instances  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  degenerative  changes  in  the  ves- 
sels, and  even  infarction,  or  with  disease  of 
the  kidneys.  Increase  of  fibrous  tissue  in 
the  myocardium  may  also  be  the  result  of 
prolonged  moderate  congestion  of  the  coro- 
nary veins  {tee  Hbabt,  Congestion  of)> 
Very  &equently  no  evident  cause  of  the 
disease  can  be  discovered. 

Ahatomical  Chabactxbs.— Our  knowledge 
of  the  pathology  of  this  disease  is  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  remarkable  number  of 
cases  which  have  been  described  in  the 
Triuuactions  of  the  Paihologieal  Society, 
since  the  first  specimen  was  presented  by 
Sir  Bichard  Qualn  in  the  year  1850.  Fibroid 
diseaee  of  the  heart  occurs  most  frequently  in 
the  walls  of  the  ventricles.  It  is  met  with 
under  several  different  forms.  In  rare  in- 
stances, which  might  be  described  as  cases 
of  connective  tittue  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
there  is  an  uniform  increase  of  fibrous  tissue 
between  the  muscular  fibres  throiighout  the 
whole  oi^n  (see  Heabt,  Connective-Tissue 
H^rpertrophy  of).  In  oUier  instances,  tiie 
disease  appears  as  a  local  thickening  of  the 
connective  tissue  underneath  an  opacity  of 
the  endocardium  or  of  the  pericardium, 
whence  septa  run  outwards  or  inwards  be- 
tween the  muscular  bundles.  Most  fre- 
quently, however,  it  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  fibroid  patch,  generally  situated  nesr 
the  apex  of  the  heart,  replacing  the  ibnscular 
substance  throughout  its  whole  thickness, 
and  over  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  surface 
— possibly  even  a  considerable  portion  of 


one  ventricle,  and  consisting  of  dense,  firm, 
inelasticigreyish-whitefibroustissue.  Smaller 
patches,  nodules,  scars  and  streaks  may  be 
found  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  myocardium. 
The  apices  of  the  papillary  mnscles,  again, 
may  become  fibroid,  espeeially  in  ehnmic 
valvular  disease.  Polypoid  tumours,  com- 
posed of  fibrous  tissue,  have  been  met  with 
on  the  radocardial  sur&ce  of  the  heart,  that 
is,  projecting  into  one  of  the  caWties ;  more 
especially  into  the  left  auricle.  Possibly  the 
detachment  of  such  a  polypus  noay  be  one 
mode  of  origin  of  the  'fibrinous  balls'  or 
'  concretions '  occasionally  found  lying  free 
in  the  auricular  cavities.  Fibroid  and  *  fib- 
rinous '  formations  due  to  ayphilia  are  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Hkabt,  Syphilitic 
Disease  of. 

Microscopically,  fibroid  disease  of  the 
myocardium  presents  a  concomitant  increase 
of  the  connective-tissue  elements,  and  de- 
eretwe  by  atn^y  of  the  muscular  fibres. 
Oooasionally,  in  an  early  stage,  as  well  as  at 
the  marnns  of  the  older  patches,  round  and 
Bpindle-uiaped  cells  and  bundles  of  young 
fibrillee  have  been  observed.  The  latter  in- 
crease in  size  and  in  number,  press  upon  the 
intervening  muscular  fibres,  and  finally  unite 
and  form  bands  or  patches  of  ordinary  fibroid 
tissue.  Meanwhile,  the  muscular  fibres 
gradually  become  attenuated,  granular,  or 
&tty ;  and  at  last  they  disappear  by  absorp- 
tion, or  patches  of  them  may  be  imprisoned 
within  the  fibroid  growth. 

The  effects  upon  the  heart  of  fibroid 
chsjiges  in  its  waUs  vary  with  their  situation 
and  extent.  If  a  large  portion  of  the  wall  of 
one  cavity  is  fibrotic,  irregular  patchy  dilata- 
tion of  the  chamber  ensues.  Locahsed  fib* 
rods,  especially  if  it  commence  beneath  the 
endocardium,  gives  rise  to  aneurysm  of  the 
heart,  by  the  yielding  of  the  diseased  area  to 
the  intra-ventricular  pressure  (see  Heabt, 
Aneurysm  of).  Deeper  or  more  limited 
patches  or  lines  of  cirrhosis  cause  irregularity 
or  puckering  of  the  cardiac  walls ;  and 
valvular  insuiGcienoy  may  result  from  this, 
or  from  fibrosis  and  functional  disturbance 
of  the  papillary  muscles.  Lastly,  fibroid 
disease  occasionally  involves  the  conos 
arteriosus  in  an  annular  form,  giving  rise  to 
constriction  and  the  fbrmaticm  of  so-called 
*  cardiac  stenosis.* 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  fibroid 
disease  of  the  heart  vary  greatly  in  dififereni 
instances,  aceorduig  to  the  extent,  situation, 
and  other  conditions  of  the  growth.  When 
the  fibrosis  is  very  limited,  few  symptoms 
can  be  expected  to  be  present.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  in  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  cardiac  wall  has  been  found 
diseased,  the  symptoms  have  been  described 
as  those  of  '  ordinary  heart-disease,'  namely, 
dyspn(£a  on  exertion;  pnecordial  pain  or  dis- 
tress ;  occasional  palpitation ;  a  small,  weak, 
or  irregular  pulse ;  dropsy ;  and  visceral 
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oomplicationB.  Ab  a  rule,  no  endocardial 
murmur  has  been  present;  bat  fibrosis  of 
the  papillary  muscles  may  sometimes  give 
rise  to  the  signs  of  incompetence  of  the 
anrionlo-ventricular  valves.  The  rjmM>tomB 
of  cardiac  aneurysm  and  of  Bypbilitio  mseaae 
of  the  heart,  as  well  as  those  of  connective* 
tinne  hyper^ophy,  are  separately  described. 

CoDBBB  AKD  Tebhikatiohs. — The  courae 
of  fibroid  disease  of  the  heart  is  genanlly 
chronic,  although  urgent  symptoms  are 
sometimes  observed  a  short  time  only  be- 
fore death.  Attacks  of  pain,  palpitation,  and 
dyspnoea  may  occur  and  subside  lor^  previons 
to  the  last  fatal  illness.  The  development  of 
cardiac  aneurysm,  and  its  possible  termina- 
tions, will  modify  the  conrse  of  the  disease. 
Sudden  death  may  occur,  with  or  without 
previous  cardiac  symptoms,  and  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  special  mode  of  termination  of 
fibroid  disease  of  the  heart.  Otherwise  the 
oases  generally  end  by  pulmonary  eomplioa* 
tions,  dropsy,  and  exhaustion. 

DuaifosiB.— Fibroid  diseaae  of  the  myo* 
cardium  has  to  be  diagnosed  from  chronic 
valvular  disease;  from  enlargement  due  to 
extracardiac  oauMs,  such  as  renal  disease, 
gout,  or  em^ysema;  and  from  fatty  de- 
generation. Under  all  circumstances,  an 
accurate  diagnosis  is  extremely  di£EicuJt,  if 
not  impossible.  The  presence  of  a  murmur 
does  not  exclude  fibrosis,  as  the  valves  may 
become  secondarily  involved;  and  valvular 
disease  is  not  always  attended  by  a  murmur. 
The  other  cardiac  lesions  mentioned  mnct  be 
excluded  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Peognosis. — When  fibroid  disease  of  the 
heart  is  attended  with  symptome  sufficient 
to  establish  a  diagnosta,  the  prognosis  ie  un- 
&vonrable  as  regards  life,  although  it  may 
not  be  immediat^  so. 

Tkbatmbnt. — This  consists  in  relieving 
and  supporting  the  heart  by  every  poEEible 
means,  especially  by  rest  and  cardiac  stimu- 
lants, such  as  alcohol  and  ether.  Iodide  cf 
potassitmi  may  be  given  with  benefit  in  seme 
eases,  particularly  if  there  be  a  history  of 
syphilis.  Digitalis  will  have  to  be  admmifi- 
tered  with  great  circumspection. 

J.  MncHKU  Bbdci. 

HEABT,  Functionia  Disorders  of. 
Defihition. — A  disturbance  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  hesTt,  with  or  without  rain; 
bavmg  origin  in  causes  other  than  inflam' 
mation  or  or^nie  diseases  of  the  heart 
itself. 

This  definition  comprises  varioue  disorders 
in  the  dynamical  functions  and  sensibility  of 
the  heart,  from  the  slighteat  disturbance  of 
only  momentary  duration,  to  urgent  symp- 
toms of  considerable  persistence.  The  fre- 
(juency  of  the  occurrence  of  functional 
disorderfi  of  the  heart,  and  the  similarity  of 
many  of  the  symptoms  exhibited  to  those 
met  with  ia  organic  diseases,  as  well  as  the 


fact  that  these  functional  disorders  may 
co-exiat  with  organic  disease,  thus  greatly 
exaggerating  the  apparent  gravity  of  the 
latter,  render  it  important  to  aaenrately  de- 
termine bow  maeh  of  the  disturbance  m&j 
be  due  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  of  these 
causes.  Here,  however,  functional  disordw, 
uncomplicated  with  organic  lesion,  will  only 
be  referred  to. 

^noLOOT. — To  estimate  the  immediate  or 
proximate  cause  of  fimetional  disturbance  of 
the  heart,  regwrd  must  be  had  to  its  structure, 
and  how  this  is  nourished  and  its  motions 
regulated.  For  adequate  and  equable  dy- 
namical movement,  the  primary  requirement 
is  a  healthy  development  of  muscular  stmo- 
ture.  Weak  muscular  fibre,  apart  from 
degenerations  by  disease,  becomes  a  pre- 
disposing cause  of  feeble  and  irregular  action. 
But  as  the  regular  recurrence  of  the  muscular 
contraction  and  expansion  must,  moreover, 
be  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the  cardiao 
ganglia,  the  vagus  nerve,  and  the  nerves  and 
ganglia  of  the  sympathetie  system,  aU  nour. 
ished  and  excited  by  the  blood,  any  abnormal 
conditions  of  these  have  also  their  effect : 
the  contractions  of  the  heart  bein^  inhibited 
by  impressions  made  on  the  tcrmmations  of 
the  vagus,  and  accelerated  by  such  as  may 
be  made  upon  those  of  the  sympathetic. 
Through  the  medium  of  these  impressions, 
afferent  and  efferent,  the  heart's  action  ia 
remotely  regulated  by  the  cardiac  centre  in 
the  medulla.  Interference  with  the  functions 
of  these  several  ner\'eB  may  so  modify  the 
action  of  the  heart  as  to  cause  deficiencies 
of  power  of  every  variety  and  extent,  giving 
rise  to  illustrations  of  abnormal  contractility 
and  irritability,  which  the  heart  exhibits  in 
common  with  all  other  muscles.  The  heart 
further  possesses  the  diBting|aiBhing  feature 
cf  tbythmical  action :  and  this  action  is  also 
shewn  by  experiment  to  be  immediately 
dependent  on  the  blood,  whether  venous  or 
arterial ;  for  without  a  supply  of  blood 
rhythmical  action  ceases.  There  are  cogent 
grounds  for  the  belief  that  this  is  not  only 
thus  due  to  the  intrinsic  ganglionic  system 
of  nerves  ;  but,  as  errors  of  rhythm  are  cer- 
tainly induced  by  such  causes  as  improper 
diet,  dyspepsia,  the  presence  of  worms,  con- 
etipation,  injuries  or  deformities  of  the  chest, 
and  diseases  of  the  lungs,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  heart  is  also  liable  to  reflex 
irritation  of  the  pnetmi(^^Mc  and  sympa- 
thetic nerves.  The  healthy  action  of  the 
heart,  and  the  controlling  energy  of  ita 
nerves,  greatly,  if  not  entirely,  depend  on 
the  supply  of  healthy  blood;  and  any  ab* 
normal  condition  of  the  supply,  whether  in 
quantity  or  quality,  shows  itself  by  din- 
turbance  not  only  in  the  functions  of  the 
heart,  but  in  the  substitution  of  hemio 
murmurs  for  the  normal  sounds.  Morbid 
conditions  of  the  general  arterial  and  venous 
systems  have  also  their  influences ;  thus 
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the  force  and  frequency  of  the  tmlse.  and, 
more  especially,  the  amonnt  of  the  peri- 
pheral resistance,  causing  in  their  tobes 
dilatation  or  constriction  through  the  vaBO- 
motor  or  dilator  nerves,  and,  indirectly,  the 
compensation  and  relief  afforded  by  the 
abstraction  of  fluid  through  activity  in  the 
Malpighian  tofta  of  the  Udneys,  are  to  be 
duly  coDflidered.  Moreover,  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  heart  itself  is  nourished  by 
the  blood  circulating  in  the  eoronai?  arteries, 
and  thus  becomes  susceptible  to  the  quality 
and  condition  of  the  blood  so  distributed ; 
hence,  a  blood  too  rich  in  fibrin  or  red 
globules,  and  thereby  indueing  plethora, 
frequently  causes  over-action  of  the  heart 
and  palpitation,  whilst  in  ansmia  a  deficient 
amount  of  blood  induces  a  weak  and  often 
excited  and  irregular  action.  The  predis- 
posing  causes,  in  addition  to  those  fUready 
named,  may,  therefore,  be  classed  thus : 
(1)  Those  conditions  acting  through  or  upon 
thid  nervous  system,  such  as  the  general 
exhaustion  of  Uie  nervous  system,  all  forms 
of  reflex  irritation,  Tenereal  exoesaes,  vain 
l<niging8,  purposeless  oaonpatums  and  amuse- 
ments, protracted  mental  exercise,  abstinence 
from  adequate  repose,  &o.  To  these  most 
be  added  the  sjpeoial  temperament  and  per- 
sonal peculiarities  of  the  individual,  a  con- 
genitai  or  superimposed  want  of  vigour, 
general  debihty,  deformities  of  the  ribs  and 
spinal  column,  a  small  weak  heart,  uterine 
irritation,  hysteria,  adynamic  fevers,  and  the 
special  sanitary  influences  under  which  the 
individuaJ  is  placed.  (2)  Those  conditions 
acting  npon  the  general  blood-aupply  of  the 
body,  and  consequently  affecting  the  special 
blood-supply  of  the  heart,  such  aa  the  turgid 
and  plethoric  states  of  gross  feeders,  depraved 
states  caused  by  bad  and  deficient  diet,  and 
all  fiorms  of  blood-disorder,  as  anemia,  gout, 
sciirvy,  &e.  Amongst  the  immediately  ex- 
citing eauftes  may  be  named  mental  shock  or 
distress;  protracted  and  unusual  physical 
exertion;  various  articles  of  diet,  as  tea, 
coffee,  Sut.  i  tobacco  in  excess ;  many  medi- 
cines, as  aconite  and  digitalis;  as  also  pro- 
longed  abstinence,  exposure  to  oold,  and 
notably  blows  on  the  epigastrium. 

Stmptoms. — An  increased  impulse,  indi- 
cating a  state  of  general  plethora  or  sur- 
charged circulation,  is  usually  associated 
with  a  series  of  well-marked  symptoms, 
when  rapidity  of  action  is  superadded — such 
aa  flushing  of  the  face ;  heat  knd  pain  of  the 
head,  with  a  sensation  of  a  whizzing,  or 
rushing  upwards  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart ; 
£miies8  of  vision,  with  photophobia ;  and  a 
tendraiey  to  Byacape,,  and  to  dammy  perspi- 
rations, with  cold  diivering.  In  some  rare 
eases  tite  voluntary  muscles,  more  especially 
ot  the  lower  exteemities,  toay  refuse  to  act, 
so  that  the  gait  becomes  tottering,  or  the 
patient  grasps  adjacent  objects  to  steady 
himself,  yet  there  is  neither  pa^ysia  nor 


vertigo.  The  respiration,  though  not  gene- 
rally embarrassed,  may  become  irregular 
and  oppressed,  presenting  the  phenomena  of 
a  short  inspiration  with  a  prolonged  expira- 
tion; but  should  the  right  heart  be  congested, 
independently  of  any  frequency  of  cardiac 
impulse,  the  breathing  may  be  accelerated 
and  aecompanied  witli  dyspntea,  or  even 
apncea,  and  a  short  dry  cough.  Ulustnitions 
of  this  class  of  symptoms  often  occur  in 
those  of  sanguine  and  nervous  temperaments; 
and  may  be  the  result  of  violent  and  too 
protracted  exercue,  of  emotional  excitements, 
or  of  the  over-indulgence  in  stimulants  or 
food  when  associated  with  lives  of  idleness 
and  inactivity.  Should  the  increased  im- 
pulse be  associated  with  rhythmical  dis- 
turbance, there  is  for  the  most  part  con- 
sciousness of  the  existence  of  such  states, 
more  especially  on  the  first  ingress  of  the 
attack,  so  that  it  becomes  a  source  of  much 
anxiety  and  even  of  terror,  inducing  the  self- 
conviction  of  the  existence  of  orgamc  disease, 
^e  head-symptcnus  also  become  more 
marked,  and  associated  with  local  pains  and 
tmnitu9  au/rium;  whilst  the  breathing  is 
marked  by  sighing,  and  often  becomes  les- 
sened in  frequency.  The  irregular  form  of 
nervous  palpitating  heart  is  o^en  associated  « 
also  with  htemie  diseases,  and  with  nervous 
affections,  as  chorea,  disturbances  due  to 
masturbation,  &o.  When  such  diseases  as 
scurvy  or  chlorosis  exist,  the  attacks  become 
more  persistent ;  there  is  an  increase  of 
pectoral  complication,  even  to  dyspncea ;  the 
headache  is  sometimes  so  bewildering  that 
the  mind  becomes  alarmed  with  vague  ap- 
prehensions of  danger,  wliich  give  rise  to 
genera]  restlessnesB ;  the  integuments  over 
the  region  of  the  he^,  as  well  as  of  the  &ce, 
and  even  of  the  extremities,  may  become 
pnf^  and  cedematous,  especially  in  oases  of 
extreme  chlorosis,  with  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland  and  exophthalmos,  where  the 
morbid  conditions  inducing  these  may  also 
possibly  cause  the  irregular  palpitation. 

When  functional  disorder  occurs  with  a 
diminished  impulse,  the  general  symptoms 
group  themselves  under  anxiety  and  lowness 
of  spirits,  or  actual  despondency,  with  mental 
and  bodily  incapacity  for  exertion ;  flati'leat 
dyspepsia,  with  cold  clammy  extremities; 
anorexia,  or,  may  be,  depraved  appetite ;  ex- 
haustion, with  tendency  to  fiuntuesB;  and, 
should  irregularity  of  cardiac  action  be  very 
marked,  there  may  be  a  sensation  of  pne- 
cordial  pain.  Males  are  more  subject  to  this 
form  of  fimctional  disorder  than  females,  and 
it  chiefly  occurs  in  persons  having  a  normally 
small  and  feeble  heart,  or  where  a  state  of 
general  nervous  debihty  is  superimposed. 

When  tiie  distinctive  feature  of  hinctional 
disorder  is  rhythmical  errdr,  and  this  is  ap- 
preciable to  the  patient,  the  special  symptom 
IS  that  of  extreme  anxiety,  even  to  the  fear 
of  impmding  death;  oceasionallf  a  single 
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iaiennission  ia  bo  prolonged  bb  to  induM  the 
impreseion  that  escape  has  only  occurred  hy 
a  miracle.  These  alarms  often  induce  a  pu- 
pitation  not  belonging  to  the  rhythmical  dis* 
order.  But  if  the  rhythmical  error  be  as- 
sociated with  a  deficiency  of  systolic  force, 
temporary  paralysis  of  the  heart's  action  or 
syncope  may  be  induced,  and  in  some  extreme 
cases  the  ftmctions  may  be  weakened  even  to 
extinction.  Such  forms  of  disorder  occur  in 
those  having  normal  but  weak  hearts ;  in  the 
dyspeptic;  in  those  subject  to  gout, especially 
if  an  attadi  is  impeudini^ ;  and  in  those  whose 
habits  and  oooupationn  mTolve  ezhaiution  of 
Uie  nervous  system.  TheyareacAuraeteristio 
of  advanced  age,  but  may  be  sympathetically 
induced  in  the  young ;  and  may  oe  observed 
in  the  course  of  many  diseases,  such  as  tuber- 
eulosis,  rhenmatum,  liver  affections,  or  when 
malignant  disease  is  making  tts  ravages. 

Functional  disorders  of  the  heart  are  not 
infrequently  associated  with  pain.  This  may 
have  its  origin  in  the  structural  relations  of 
the  heart,  though  the  heart  itself  be  in  a 
normal  condition ;  or  its  seat  may  be  confined 
to  the  preecordial  regions.  When  occurring 
in  the  former,  it»  primary  sonrce  may  be 
in  gastric  injuiy  or  irritations,  or  caused  by 
other  foreign  diaeasa  transmitting  its  influ- 
enees  through  the  ^mpadietic  system ;  or  it 
may  he  due  to  mental  distress,  in  which  case 
the  vagus,  probably  the  depresscar  nerve,  pro- 
ceeding therefrom,  and  the  gangli(m  of  Bemao 
are  the  immediate  causes  of  spasm.  Fainting 
£r(uu  emotion  is  admitted  to  be  dne  to  reflex 
inhibition  of  the  heart,  the  afferent  impulses 
reaching  the  medulla  through  the  vagus ;  and 
it  may  be  concluded  that  this  is  also  the  case 
when  pain  is  the  result.  In  some  rare  cases, 
pain  thus  occurring  may  be  the  indication  of 
urgent,  or  even  of  fatal,  disorder ;  this  is  evi- 
denced by  the  well-known  effect  of  a  severe 
blow  in  the  epigastrium,  or  in  cases  of  sudden 
mental  shock.  These  are  illustrations  of 
purely  functional  angina  pectoris;  but  for 
the  most  part  this  symptom  has  its  (nigin 
in  structural  lesion  o^  tna  heart  itseli  See 
Ahgina  Pectobis. 

Fnecordial  pain  is  by  no  means  an  unusual 
symptom  accompanying  functional  affections 
of  the  heart ;  it  may  ^gravate  the  urgency 
of  these  disorders,  yet  appears  to  be  little 
influenced  by  them.  The  pain  does  not 
march  pari  paaau  with  the  uregularity  or 
strength  of  the  impulse.  The  pain  m&y  be 
persistent,  while  the  associated  disorder  is  in 
abeyance  ;  and  in  this  respect  it  differs  from 
pr<gcordial  anxiety,  which  is  essentially  only 
temporary,  though  often  persistent  in  its 
duration,  and  acquires  uiK^ncy  from  the 
symptoms  with  which  it  may  be  associated. 

Fhtsical  Sigmb. — The  j^nysical  signs  re- 
ferring to  the  cardiac  action  may  be  con- 
veniently separated  into  the  fbUowing  groups, 
although  in  practice  they  will  be  fennd  mingled 
or  associated  with  each  other :  (1)  IiwreaMed 


or  diminUhed  impuUe,  connected  or  uncon- 
nected with  increased  rapidity  or  rhythmical 
irregularity ;  (2)  rhythmical  diaturbanee, 
with  intermissions,  the  impulse  being  normal 
or  diminished ;  (S)  increaaed  or  diminitJied 
frequency,  the  rhythm  and  force  being  nor- 
mal; (4)  hamie  murmurs,  both  of  the  left 
and  right  sides. 

(1)  The  cases  in  which  an  increated  im- 
pulse is  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  heart's 
disturbance  present  many  varieties,  chiefly 
referable  to  foroe  and  regolarity;  bnt  to  the 
simple  fbmu  of  ineraand  and  aeeelerated 
impulse  there  is  eo  very  freqneufly  added 
rhyUunioal  disfcarbuiee,  that  this  emnpliija- 
tion  isperhaps  the  one  most  usually  occur- 
ring.  'Ihe  rhytjbmical  disturbance  may  occur 
both  in  the  force  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
systolic  oontraoti<ni8,  or  it  may  result  in  a 
true  intermittence,  or  occasionally  the  irregu- 
larities thus  induced  may  be  so  great  as  to  defy 
definite  appreciation,  save  as  a  tumultuous 
whole.  On  palpation,  the  impulse,  abrupt 
in  stroke,  presents  the  characteristic  of  a 
sudden  bound,  now  strong,  now  failing,  some- 
times so  rapid  as  to  communicate  the  impres- 
sion of  a  fremitus  or  agitation,  then  a  pause 
or  true  intermittence  followed  by  hurry  or 
more  evident  irregularity ;  but  amid  all  this 
irregularity  the  pulse  preserves,  in  an  un- 
broken sturfaoe-waTe,  uie  ohazaoteristiea  of 
efficient  valves.  On  anecoltation,  the  sounds 
are  more  difficult  of  aj^reciation  than  in 
simple  palpitation ;  they  are  loud  and  clear, 
and  sometimes  bo  exaggerated  and  pronooneed 
as  to  be  audible  both  in  the  mammary  and 
epi^tric  regions.  But  whether  the  exagge- 
ratiotu  of  sound  and  impulse  be  more  or  less, 
they  will  be  found  to  act  in  unison  with  each 
other;  the  impulse  and  sounds  increase  to- 
gether and  diminish  together.  When  there 
is  an  unusual  amount  of  irregular  functional 
excitement  in  systole, there  maybe  occasion- 
ally heard,  as  a  passing,  but  not  persistent 
occurrence,  a  reduplication  of  the  second 
■oond,  very  rarely  of  the  first ;  and  lunally 
the  fint  portion  of  the  divided  or  cleft  sound 
is  the  most  accentuated.  This  reduplication, 
though  it  may  be  met  with  in  active  inflam- 
matory diseaaes,  ia  chiefly  the  concomitant  of 
fimctional  disorders  of  the  nervous  heart 
The  pulse  is  generally  sharp  and  jerking ;  it 
does  not  always  beat  in  unison  with  the  sys* 
tole  of  the  heUrt ;  if  there  be  plethora,  it  has 
a  force  and  folnesB  not  otherwise  observable ; 
and  if  thera.  exist  congestion  of  the  right 
ventricle,  it  becomes  contracted  and  dimin- 
ished in  force. 

In  cases  where  the  im.puUe  i$  diminiehed 
in  effort,  the  special  characters  are  somewhat 
negative;  the  impulse  and  sonnds  being 
feehle,  bnt  otherwise  normal,  unless  the 
syshde  be  excited  by  mental  shock  or  any 
undue  bodiljr  exertion,  when  irregolarity  and 
increase  of  impulse,  with  some  sli^t  sharp- 
ness of  Uta  sonnds.  take  plaoe.  The  fint 
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Bound  may  august,  rather  than  have,  a 
sharp  ringmg  tone ;  while  the  second  is  pro- 
longed. 

(2)  With  reapect  to  errors  in  rhythmical 
actum,  separately  considered,  it  miiHt  here 
be  noted  that  the  chief  and  characteristic 
eiTors  may  be  classified  under  tbo  distinct 
haada  of  irregularity  and  intermittenoe. 
Izregnlarity  may  be  m  the  fbroe  or  in  the 
frequency  of  one  or  more  beats,  md  preeMtte 
the  many  varieties  which  a  want  of  normal 
uoifannity  may  Bagg<>at ;  the  minute  and 
particular  enumeration  of  these  is  rather 
satisfying  to  curiosity  than  instmetiTe.  It 
is  BuQicient  to  say  that  every  variety  of 
irregular  frequency  may  occur  ;  while,  with 
certain  beats,  force  may  be  increased  or 
diminished.  Sometimes  there  appears  to  be 
a  kind  of  order  in  rhythmical  disorders — ^that 
is,  short  series  of  varying  irregularities  may 
regularly  succeed  each  other ;  there  may  be 
a  nuttenng  or  trembling,  or  that  vibratory  or 
vennieular motion  to  wlhich  the  term  'thrill' 
has  been  given.  True  intermittenoe  is  not 
so  frequent  as  irregularity ;  but  when  inter- 
mittenoe doesoceur,  it  is  generally  associated 
with  irregularity.  These  disturbances  may 
be  only  momentary  or  of  long  duration, 
slight  or  considerable ;  but,  however  this  may 
be,  their  character  is  determined  by  the 
irregularity  in  the  recurrence  of  the  systole, 
and  the  consequent  prolongation  or  retarding 
of  the  period  of  intermission  in  the  systole. 

The  physical  examination  of  this  form  of 
fonctional  disorder  shows  no  marked  peculi- 
arities, excepting  those  of  systoHc  irregularity. 
To  the  ear  is  revealed  irregularity  in  the  re- 
currence and  duration  of  the  sounds,  from 
the  slightest  am>reeiable  pause  to  the  most 
rapd  and  oonfiiaed  trembling,  with  very 
mamiest  alterations  m  tone  and  pitofa.  The 
sounds  generally  are  intensified,  the  first 
sound  Ming  sometimes  heightened  to  the 
extent  of  a  sharp  knock ;  wmlst  the  second, 
save  in  intensity,  is  not  materially  altered. 
In  extreme  oases  there  may  be  aO  much  ven- 
tricular irregularity  as  to  indoce  in  place  of 
sounds  an  ill-defined  fremitus ;  and  so  much 
force  as  to  produce  a  metallic  ringing,  with 
a  rubbing  murmur  on  the  systole.  Thus  the 
impulse  of  the  heart,  which  in  health  is 
rarely  appreciable,  and  its  friction  never, 
respectively  become  so  to  the  touch  and  to 
the  ear ;  and  the  abnormal  sounds  may  exist 
to  Buch  an  extent  as  to  entirely  obscure  the 
normal  first  sound. 

Occasionally  there  is  met  with  an  appro- 
daUe  rhythmical  disturbance  in  the  pulse, 
which  is  not  fisund  to  exist  in  Uie  heart— 
false  intermittence.  The  heart  only  indicates 
irregularity  of  power ;  and  as  there  is  occa- 
sional foilure  of  force  in  the  already  weak 
systolic  contractions,  the  impulse  is  not  com- 
municated to  the  artery  at  the  wrist.  These 
&lse  intermissions  accompanying  irregularity 
nuMt  frequently  oconr  when  the  heart  is  op- 


pressed by  flatus  in  the  neighbouring  viscera, 
or  is  excited  by  injurious  articles  of  diet, 
as  tea,  or  by  the  use  of  tobacco.  The  sensa. 
tion  communicated  to  the  patient  is  that  of  a 
disagreeable  flutter  or  'tumbling  over'  of  the 
heart,  which  tends  to  alarm,  although  habit 
m^  to  a  certain  extent  ameliorate  the  terror. 

Rythmical  irregularity  occasionally  ap- 
pears as  a  normal  condition,  having  a  lira* 
h»ig  existence.  Some  oases  are  mitfked  by 
an  extension  of  the  pause,  with  unsteadiness 
of  the  systolic  impulse ;  others  by  its  apparent 
extinction,  so  that  there  exists  a  rapidity  of 
beats  defying  all  analjrsis— tachycardia ;  but 
tachycardia  also  occurs  either  as  an  habitual 
state,  or  in  paroxysms  {tee  Tachtcardia), 
There  is  in  these  cases  usually  a  small  we^ 
heart,  with  systolic  impulse  devoid  of  enei^. 
Both  these  classes  of  cases  present  the  re- 
markable feature  of  losing  much  of  their  dis- 
tinctive irregularity  when  under  the  influence 
of  a  febrile  attack ;  the  slow  pulse  becomes 
quicker  and  more  stM^,  the  rapid  one  less 
mqnent  and  mxm  distmot ;  bat  the  sensa- 
ticm  to  the  individual  is,  nevertheless,  not  so 
comfortable  as  when  the  heart's  action  is  in 
its  state  of  normal  irregularity. 

(8)  Functional  disorder  occasionally  as- 
sumes the  form  of  either  increased  or  oi 
diminished  frequency,  while  the  force  and 
rhythm  remain  normaL  Bach  of  these 
conditions  may  be  congenital  and  proper  to 
the  individual,  or  may  be  the  reamt  of  ab- 
normal influences.  The  functionally  fEtst 
beat  iB  generally  induced  by  other  diseases, 
as  fever,  diabetos,  tuberculosis,  &c.,  and  is 
indicative  of  injury  to  normal  innervation. 
The  slow  wd  drawling  beat  is  generally  met 
with  where  the  nerva-power  is  healthy,  but 
the  heart  itself  is  weak  or  fatty ;  or  there  is 
a  perverted  innervation  under  the  influence 
01 digitidis,  aconite,  or  injury  to  the  ganglionic 
system — a  blow  in  the  epigastrium  ofFering 
a  familiar  example. 

(4)  Inorgwmc  murmura  are  frequently 
heard  in  mnetional  disorders  of  the  heart, 
and  more  especially  in  those  cases  of  hemic 
disorder  where  the  systolic  impulse  is  in- 
creased, with  rhythmical  irregularity.  These 
murmurs  have  the  special  characters  usually 
attached  to  such  sounds.  They  are  systolic, 
baeic,  with  conduction  in  the  course  of  the 
great  vessels.  There  is  no  apex-murmur; 
but  at  the  apex,  synchronously  with  the  basic 
murmur,  the  first  sound  is  clearly  defined, 
with  a  metallie  ringing  second  sound.  The 
tone  of  these  mnnnurs  is  mosieal,  cooing,  soft, 
oflowpitoh.  The  seat  is  in  the  aortic  valves, 
and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  always  accomps^ed 
with  palpitation:  this  palpitation  may  be 
persistent,  while  the  murmurs  are  not  so. 
The  mnnnurs  in  chlorosis  and  apansmia. 
and,  when  they  occur,  in  ichorrhtemia  and 
leukaemia,  have  their  seat  for  the  most  part 
in  the  pulmonary  valves,  and  are  not  trace- 
able in  the  course  of  the  larger  arteries ;  they 
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are  ^so  generally  associated  with  the  venous 
ham  to  he  heard  in  the  jugular  veins.  It  is 
remarkable  how  large  may  be  the  amounts  of 
blood  drained  from  the  system,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  the  disdiargeB,  provided  there  be 
no  diseased  eonditioa  at  the  blood  itself,  with- 
out indaeing  &e  presence  of  a  murmur.  Bat 
under  these  carcamstanoee,  though  there  be 
uo  murmur,  the  drst  soond  i>  asually  flap- 
ping in  character,  and  the  second  ringing  m 
tone. 

C0KPUCATION8  AND  Sequels. — The  several 
fdnctional  dieordere  of  the  heart  are  often 
complicated  with  other  diBeases— many  ex- 
ternal to  the  heart,  and  some  of  the  heart 
itself.  The  more  prominent  of  the  former 
are  disorders  of  the  nervous  system  and  of 
the  blood.  Many  of  these  have  been  already 
referred  to.  For  the  most  part,  thoee  asso- 
ciated with  a  perverted  innervation  are 
example  of  irritability,  and  exhibit  rhyth- 
mical disorder,  with  pun,  Hffimic  diseases 
indnee  (he  simpler  forms  of  palpitation: 
uuemia,  gout,  and  dyspnwia  induce  palpita- 
tion with  rh^rthmieal  disorder;  spansmia 
and  chlorosis  induce  all  these  disorders,  widi 
marmars  superadded.  The  diseases  of  the 
heart  with  which  symptoms  of  functional 
disorder,  though  only  occasionally  occurring, 
may  be  complicated,  are  mainly  degenerations 
of  the  walls  and  valvular  lesions.  In  all 
these  cases  the  amount  and  urgency  of  the 
fanctional  disturbance  of  the  heart  are  no 
indication  of  the  urgency  of  the  disease  with 
which  it  may  be  complicated. 

Are  there  any  distinct  morbid  states  or 
other  sequelEB  traceable  to  functional  dis- 
order of  the  heart  ?  To  answer  this  question 
dogmatically  may  be  diflioalt.  Doubtless 
frequent  and  prolonged  attacks  of  fnn9tional 
disorder  we  seen  to  occur  without  inducing 
any  such.  On  the  other  hand,  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  Amctional  disorder  is  often 
marked  by  a  depreciation  of  mental  and 
bodily  vigour.  More  specific  organic  changes 
are  generally  found  to  be  due  to  some  one  or 
other  of  the  diseases  with  which  the  fdnc- 
tional disorder  has  been  in  its  course  aaso- 
ciated. 

DuQKOSis. — In  order  to  make  a  correct 
diagnosis,  the  first  consideration  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  entire  absence  of  structural  disease ; 
or,  should  it  be  present,  whether  it  be 
adequate  to  cause  the  full  amount  of  the 
symptoms  exhibited.  Supposing  this  to  have 
been  done,  if  the  agitation  of  the  heart  is 
not  only  exoesslTe,  sudden,  and  apparently 
increased  in  streugtii,  even  to  violence,  but 
presents  the  fbatuxes  of  spnsm  rath^  than 
the  c^mness  of  rhythmical  order;  if  the 
sounds  are  pern  passu  increased  in  sharpness 
and  intensity,  and  difFiised  over  a  latter  area 
than  is  proper  to  them;  and  if  the  piuse  does 
not  partake  of  the  simulated  force  of  the 
heart — the  presence  of  an  excited  functional 
impulse  may  be  assumed.   The  concurrence 


of  some  symptoms  usually  associated  with  or- 
ganic disease,  such  as  dyspncea  or  even  apncea 
and  oedema,  may,  as  has  oeen  shown,  be  due 
to  the  presence  of  chlorosis.  So  also  where 
there  is  a  deficient  impulse,  if  the  heart  have 
its  normal  position  uid  dimensione ;  if  the 
sounds  tiuragb  weak  be  natural  in  tone  and 
quality — it  may  be  concluded  that  the  cause 
is  functional  only,  in  the  absence  of  any  ab- 
normal physical  dueaee.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  rhythmical  insularities.  When  any 
of  these  symptoms  are  associated  with  hnmio 
murmurs,  the  character  of  the  murmur,  its 
seat,  and  its  persistency  must  be  considered 
in  connexion  with  the  absence  or  the  presence 
of  heemic  diseases.  The  symptoms  of  each 
of  th^e  several  forms  of  fanctional  disorder 
have  been  so  fully  described  that  there  is  no 
need  to  repeat  them  here.  It  must,  however, 
be  always  borne  in  mind  that  the  absence  of 
the  physical  signs  of  disease  is  not  always 
ocnudnsiTe  of  there  being  no  structural  lesion, 
for  there  may  be  lesions,  and  important  ones 
too,  that  do  not  yield  evidence  of  their 
existence.  The  ooonrrenee  of  the  secondary 
changes,  the  immediate  result  of  various 
oongestiona,  is  often  an  indieaUcm  that  the 
heart-symptoms  are  due  to  the  presence  of 
structural  disease ;  still  it  is  not  always  so, 
for  congestions  of  the  Inngs  and  liver,  and 
o-dema,  maybe  the  consequence  of  spansemia 
or  of  other  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood. 
Hence,  when  these  are  present,  the  symp- 
toms exhibited  by  a  disordered  heart  may 
not  be  due  to  structural  disease ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  effects  of  muscular 
exercise  and  of  position,  for  either  or  both  of 
these  may  distress  if  tiiere  be  present  any 
aneemio  etmdition  or  an  intercostal  neuralgia. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  the  occasional 
snbsideneeof  uigent  symptoms,  so  frequently 
the  case  in  fdnctional  disorder,  absolutely 
affirm  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  strao- 
tural  lesion ;  for  occasionally  in  the  latter  the 
normal  rhythm  and  force  of  the  heart  may 
reassert  themselves ;  but  then  in  these  cases 
there  remain  the  other  characteristics  of  the 
organic  affection.  Repeated  examination  and 
an  accomplished  experience  will  generally 
lead  to  a  just  diagnosis. 

Fboonosis. — The  prognosis  of  functional 
disorders  of  the  heart,  for  the  most  part,  is 
fovonrable.  Where  there  are  banenil  con- 
etitnticnal  tendencies,  or  complications  with 
other  diseases,  the  pro^osis  most  not,  how- 
ever, be  slways  so  oonndered.  In  the  lenco- 
phlegmatio  temperament  the  symptoms  m&y 
be  severe  and  abiding,  and  generally  dis- 
tressing to  the  nervous  system.  If  the  dis- 
ordered condition  be  so  ni^ent  as  to  distend 
the  right  heart,  the  liver  may  bec<ane  loaded, 
and  dropsy  thence  ensue.  In  this  tempera- 
ment mental  shocks  may  induce  palpitation, 
irregularity,  and  syncope,  whence  may  ensne 
not  only  persistent  disorders,  having  reference 
to  these  symptoms,  and  eventually  disease. 
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bat  OTen  immediate  death.  'When  fimetioiial 
disorder  is  the  ooneomitant  of  warvj  or 
ff.mi>TT^ift,  the  pro^rnosis  ig  not  alwaj^s  favour- 
able. Still  in  the  young  and  middle-aged 
there  is  good  chance  of  ultimate  recovery ; 
ior  if  these  diseases  be  sabdned  the  functional 
disorder  subsides.  When  occurring  in  the 
aged,  or  in  those  having  a  constitutional 
tendency  to  hypochoudriosiB,  or  when  awo- 
eiated  with  structural  diseases,  or  excited  by 
inflammations  of  the  endoeardiom,  a  less 
fiivonrable  pn:^Bino8is  must  be  given.  Func- 
tional rhythmical  irregnlari^,  for  the  most 
part,  does  not  indicate  danger,  bat  it  may  do 
•o  if  associated  with  some  obscure  itmctnral 
lesion.  Nevertheleaa,  cases  of  umple  ftmo- 
tional  disorder,  so  severe  as  apparently  to 
indieate  an  immediately  &tal  termination, 
prove,  for  the  most  part,  mani^eable,  and  re- 
sult in  a  restoration  to  health.  The  freedom 
of  the  heart  from  all  agitation  and  other 
indications  of  disease,  before  and  after  an 
attack,  is  doe  to  its  being  a  normal  and  un- 
injured organ ;  and  though  liable  during  an 
attack  to  the  morbid  in^uences  of  spasms 
and  congestive  loading,  it  still  may  be  a 
healthy  organ.  This  holds  whether  the 
periods  of  disorder  be  riiort  or  prolonged,  oc- 
eurring  rarely  or  frequently  recurring.  They 
an  disiressing  but  not  daiiRerous. 

TBKATifENT. — Tfao  treatment  of  functional 
disorders  of  the  heart  should  have  reference 
primarily  to  the  mitigation  of  the  symptoms ; 
and,  aeaondly,  to  the  prevention  of  their  re- 
enrrence  by  avoidance  or  cure  of  the  exciting 
causes. 

Treatment  during  the  parox^«mf.~Func- 
tional  disorder  with  increased  impulse  ac- 
companied by  accentuation  of  the  second 
Bonnd  is  to  be  met  mainly  by  depletory 
measnres.  If  the  symptoms  prosent  an 
aspect  of  urgency,  venesection  is  called  for ; 
but  otherwise  the  promotion  generally  of  the 
■eeretory  and  excretory  functions,  especially 
ihroogh  tiie  portal  and  renal  aystenu,  and 
the  enforcement  of  a  x^nlated,  nnstimulating 
dietary,  are  the  measures  to  be  resorted  to. 
The  znedicines  thus  indicated  are  Hbo  ^Icaline 
dinretics  and  the  saline  a^terients,  and  either 
eolehicnm  or  mercorials  m  occasional  alter- 
ative doses.  When  rapidity  of  action  is  super- 
added, there  are  two  classes  of  remedies  to  be 
resorted  to — either  sedatives,  or  the  excitants 
<tf  the  inhibitory  nervous  influences  of  the 
Tagns.  Of  the  former,  aconite,  bromide  of 
potassiam,  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
lobelia  are  types ;  of  the  latter,  digitalis  and 
strophanthus  are  the  most  reliable;  but 
convallamarin,  adonidin,  and  scillain  are 
members  of  the  same  group.  When  there  is 
diminished  impulse  <xt  malnutrition  of  muscle, 
the  oansatioD,  as  in  qwrnemia  or  aenrvy,  must 
be  mett  and  the  ramedtes  to  be  adopted  are 
eithw  the  sedativeB  with  gtimalant  action, 
rach  as  IntHnide  of  ammonium  or  camphor, 
or  the  nervine  itimnlants,  soeh  as  sombul, 


valerian,  or  castw.  Functional  aortic 
murmurs,  generally  assumed  to  be  indicative 
of  spaufeniia,  are  to  be  met  by  blood  tonics, 
of  which  iron  is  the  type;  but  sometimes  they 
would  appear  to  be  strictly  neurotic  in  origin, 
as  in  some  forms  of  chlorosis,  when  the 
nervine  tonics,  represented  by  arsenic,  zinc, 
or  phosphorus,  are  preferable.  The  cause  of 
intermittence  is  often  to  be  found  in  the 
abuse  of  tea  (the  tasting  habit),  and  of 
tobacoo;  otherwise  it  is  generally  to  be  viewed 
ae  a  nerve  fiulore,  to  be  remedied  by  tonics, 
especially  tiie  simple  bitten  combined  with 
ammonia  and  stimulants.  When  irregularity, 
on  the  other  hand,  whether  with  increased  or 
diminished  impulse,  is  more  than  probably 
due  to  an  irritable  state  of  the  sympathetic  or 
intrinsic  cardiac  gan^ia,  arising  in  some  in- 
stances (as  in  gout)  from  irritative  canses 
within  tiie  blood,  sedatives,  and  especially 
the  alkaline  sedatives,  are  called  for.  If 
it  be  induced  by  a  temporary  paresis  of 
the  inhibitory  centres,  whether  of  the  vagus 
or  the  ganglion  of  Ludwig,  stimulants  are 
needed.  The  abuse  of  digitalis  and  the  like 
produces  irregularity,  flrsUy  of  the  pnlae,  then 
of  the  heart.  This  becomes,  therefore,  the 
warning  note  in  the  administration  of  digi- 
talis; belladonna,  on  the  contrary,  excites 
the  action  of  the  heart  through  the  motor 
ganglia,  and  can  partly  annnl  the  inhibitory 
nervous  power  when  this  is  not  influenced 
from  the  medullary  centre. 

Treatment  betiveen  the  paroxytmt. — The 
paroxysm  being  allayed,  it  is  then  well  to  ex- 
amine carefully  into  the  state  of  the  health, 
so  as  to  ascertain  if  there  be  any  of  those  dis- 
ordered conditions  which  may  probably  have 
been  its  exciting  cause.  Dyspepsia  is  to  be  re- 
lieved, the  liver  is  to  be  set  right,  the  uterine 
functions  are  to  be  restored  to  regularity, 
loaded  bowels  relieved,  plethora  subdued; 
spaneemia  and  chlorosis  strengthened  into 
health;  exhaustion  compensated  for,  and  de- 
bility eonntwaeted ;  and  the  overworked  must 
seek  renovation  in  travel  and  cheerful  recrea- 
tion. Injtersons  prone  to  these  disorders  many 
precautions  should  be  observed.  The  yoiing 
and  the  plethoric  mnst  avoid  extremes  of 
diet  and  exercise ;  the  food  should  be  mode- 
rate in  quantity  and  unatimulatin^  in  quality ; 
and  exercise  should  be  unfatiguing,  and 
chiefly  taken  in  the  open  air.  Hot  and  Ul- 
ventilated  rooms,  and  the  poetponement  of 
sleep  by  late  hours,  should  be  especially 
avoided.  A  careful  mental  discipline  should 
be  obser\'ed ;  and  this  must  be  sought  in 
a  healthy  exercise  of  the  brain,  and  restrain- 
ing, by  a  well-ordered  intellectual  culture,  the 
tendency  to  vain  imaginings  and  emotional 
passions.  The  constitutionally  nervous  and 
irritable  in  mind  must  sedulously  avtnd  ex- 
citing situations,  as  wdl  as  exhaustion  by 
overwork.  The  idnggiah  and  hypoehfmdrlaoal 
mnst  resist  the  temptations  to  inaction, 
seeking  to  overcome  these  tendencies  by 
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exensise,  healthy  mental  oeoapation,  ani 
eheerful  oompanionship ;  by  oold  bathing, 
more  especially  by  means  of  the  shower- 
bath  I  and,  if  the  bowels  be  confined,  by  the 
judicions  use  of  aperienta.  As  all  the  vaneties 
of  function  aldisorderoftheheart  are  pectUiarly 
under  the  inflnence  of  a  morbid  will,  it  be- 
comes of  the  fiFEt  importance  that  the  medical 
attendant  should  generally  enoouraKe  and 
cheer;  and  as  soon  as  careful  investigation 
has  satisfied  the  requirements  of  a  jast 
proKDOBis,  fiirther  investi^ttons  by  the 
stethoscope  should  be  avoided.  Bepeated 
investigations  tend  to  prolong  the  disordered 
action,  and  perhaps  so  to  impress  the  imagin* 
atum  as  to  forbid  reoorery. 

Thomas  Shaptbb. 

HEABTf  Heemorrh&se  into  the 
Walls  of. — Sthon.  :  Cardiac  Apoplexy. 

Dbfinition. — Extravasation  of  blood  into 
the  Hubstanoe  of  the  heart. 

^TioLooT  AKD  Patholoot. — Blood  IS  ex- 
b^vasated  into  the  flubstance  of  the  heart  in 
various  patholc^ical  conditions,  but  as  these 
are  described  under  their  respective  headings, 
it  will  not  be  neoeesary  in  this  place  to  do 
more  than  refer  to  than. 

Supture  of  the  heart  is  the  most  frequent 
origin  of  hemorrhage  into  the  walls  of  the 
oi^an.  The  blood  in  these  oases  may  be 
derived  from  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle,  and 
forced  between  the  muscular  fibres  at  each 
contraction.  More  rarely,  a  partial  rapture 
of  the  wall  may  occur,  unconnected  wiUi  the 
cavities,  and  hsemorrhage  take  place  into  the 
seat  of  the  lesion  from  one  of  the  coronary 
vessels  or  their  branches,  constituting  what 
has  been  c^ed  '  cardiac  apoplexy.'  hx  both 
classes  fatty  degeneration  is  generally  the 
cause  of  the  rupture. 

The  formation  of  false  consecutive  an«ur. 
ym  of  the  heart  may  be  attended  with 
hsmorriiage  into  the  walls;  an  abscess, 
blood-cyst,  hydatid-eyst,  or  gunmm  having 
burst  or  made  its  way  into  one  of  the  eavitiea. 

The  coronary  a/rieriet  may  be  the  sonree 
of  the  hnmorrhage :  for  instance,  in  rupture 
of  a  coronary  anetuysm;  in  i^ses  of  can- 
cerous ulceration  of  their  walls ;  and  in  em- 
bolism or  thrombosis  of  their  lumen,  leading 
to  infiuretion. 

Eeehymotie  of  the  heart  is  a  form  of 
hsmorrhage  belonging  to  a  different  cate- 
gory. It  is  genertdly  met  with  in  associa- 
tion with  parenchymatous  degeneration  of 
the  heart,  for  example  in  the  acute  specific 
fevers ;  with  that  form  of  fatty  degeneration 
which  is  produced  by  certain  poisons,  such 
as  nhoBphoms  and  arsenio ;  and  with  other 
pataologieal  states  in  which  eoohymoses 
occur  in  the  viscera  generally,  as  hi  purpura 
and  scurvy,  and  especially  in  earaiae  and 
pulmonary  disease. 

In  cases  of  non-&tal  hsemorrhage  into  the 
walls  of  the  heart,  the  blood  undergoes  the 


changes  usual  in  extravasations,  and  gives 
rise  to  the  collections  of  pigment-particles 
which  are  sometimes  found  between  and 
upon  the  muscular  fibres ;  to  blood-cysts ;  or 
to  collections  of  puriform  matter. 

Hemorrhage  into  the  myocardium,  what- 
ever ito  pathology  may  IM,  posoonsos  no 
special  olinieal  rations. 

J.  MncHBUi  Bbdcb. 

HXABT,  Hydatid  DiaeaM  ot—A. 
considerable  number  of  eases  have  been 
recorded,  in  which  hydatids,  in  tlM  wider 
sense  of  the  term,  have  been  found  in  the 
human  heart.  According  to  the  late  Dr. 
Cobbdd,  8*6  |>er  cent,  of  all  cases  of  hydatids 
in  man  occur  in  this  situation. 

Anatomical  Charactbbs. — Hydatid  cysts 
of  the  heart  are  either  simple  or  multiple, 
the  latter  being  the  more  common  of  the 
two  forms.  They  are  situated  in  the  myo- 
cardium of  either  side  of  the  heart ;  but  tend 
naturaUy  by  enlargement  to  project  either 
into  the  pericardial  sac,  or  into  one  of  the 
cardiac  cavities,  in  the  form  of  a  prominent 
cystic  tumour.  In  this  condition  they  have 
generally  been  toxiniL pott  mortem;  but  it  is 
probable  that  in  other  eases  the  jpanuite  may 
undergo  degenerative  changes  m  the  heart, 
as  in  other  oi^^s,^  without  its  existence 
being  suspected  during  life  or  discovered 
after  death.  In  still  other  instances  the 
hydatids  rupture  or  are  dislodged  from  their 
seat  in  the  cardiac  wall — either  inwards  or 
outwards  or  in  both  directions  at  once.  In 
the  first  event,  the  parasite  or  its  contents 
or  fragments  becomes  impacted  in  the  cardino 
cavities  or  orifices,  or  give  rise  to  embolism 
of  the  great  vessels  or  of  a  distant  branch. 
Bupture  of  a  cyst  into  the  pericardial  sac 
causes  pericarditis ;  and  rupture  both  inter- 
nally and  externally  has  given  rise  to  hemato- 
pericardium. 

Hydatids  of  the  heart  are  frequently  asso- 
ciated vnth  the  same  disease  in  other  viseera. 
The  appearance  and  structure  of  the  para* 
site  do  not  require  to  be  described  here. 
See  Entozoa. 

Symptoms. — In  several  oases  of  this  disease, 
the  subjeota  have  died  suddenly  during  ex- 
ertion; or,  as  in  a  case  reccrded  by  Dr. 
Wilks,  after  a  hearty  meal.  These  persons 
were  not  known  to  have  suffered  previously 
from  B^ptoms  referable  to  the  heart.  In 
other  mstances  the  ordinary  phenomena  of 
chronic  cardiac  disease  were  present,  in- 
cluding endocardial  murmurs ;  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  these  were  always  due  to  the  . 
presence  of  the  hydatids  in  the  heart.  A 
sudden  &tal  termination  will  be  the  result 
of  internal  rupture  and  emboUsm,  or  of 
htemato-periearaium,  as  desoribed  above. 

DuaMosis. — Hydatid  disease  of  the  heart 
does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  suspected 
during  life.  Cardiac  symptoms  and  signs, 
cx  sudden  death,  oeouirmg  in  on  individual 
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known  to  be  Bnfbring  from  hydatids  of 
other  -viseera,  wonld  BowMt  ihat  the  hewt 
WM  possiWy  aleo  affected. 

Tu&natNT. — ^The  diBeaee  eannot  be  said 
to  have  any  epecial  intorrat  therapeniioally. 

J,  Mitchell  Bbuce. 

HBABT,  Hypertrophy  ol— Stnon.  : 
Ft.  Hypertropkie  du  CaeuT ;  Get.  Hyp«rtro- 
phie  de»  Heremt. 

Definition. — An  exceBsive  growth  of  one 
or  moYe  of  the  tissues  of  which  the  heart  is 
compoaedi  the  result  of  which  is  an  ahnormal 
increase  to  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  organ. 

The  walls  of  the  heart  are  composed  of 
mnseular  tissue,  oonneotiTe  tissue,  and  &fc ; 
and  an  increase  may  oeour  in  any  one  of 
theee  elements.  Here  we  have  to  deal  with 
hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  tissue.  Increase 
of  the  fat  and  of  the  connective  tissue  will 
be  found  described  under  Hbabt,  Fatty 
Growth  on ;  and  Hbabt,  Gonneotive-Tiisue 
Hypertrophy  of,  respectively. 

Anatomical  Charactebs. — The  most  im- 
portant anatomical  change  in  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy is  an  increase  of  the  proper  muscular 
tissue  of  the  heart.  There  is  no  growth  of 
new  tissue  different  from  the  normal  heart> 
muscle :  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number 
and  it  may  be  in  the  size  of  the  muscular 
fibres.  There  may  be  hypertrophy  of  only 
one  part  of  the  eardiao  walls,  abnormal 
thinnmg  being  found  in  other  parts.  The 
organ  may  be  greatly  enlarged  firom  general 
dilatation,  withont  any  notable  thickening  of 
the  walls ;  but  the  capacity  of  the  ehombers 
should  always  be  carefully  noted  in  estimat- 
ing the  degree  of  hypertrophy,  as  there  may 
be  a  greatly  augmented  extent  of  wall,  al* 
thooie^  its  actoaJ  thickness  seems  normal. 
Simple  hypertrophy  is  very  frequently  the 
fixflt  condition,  preceding  hypertrophy  with 
dilatation.   £e«  Heart,  Dilatatioo  of. 

The  increase  of  weight  and  balk  may  be 
dne  to  (1)  augmentation  of  the  size  of  the 
museolar  fibrilhe,  which  may  become  more 
than  double  that  of  the  normal;  (2)  the 
formation  of  new  mnseular  fibres;  (8)  in- 
creased  devalc^nnent  of  blood-vessels ;  (4) 
augmentation  of  connective  tissue;  and  (6) 
fiatty  aeoumnlation.  In  the  ooorse  of  time 
the  hypertrophied  tissue  may  unduly  press 
upon  the  blood-vessels  and  contribute  to  in- 
dnee  degeneration,  whilst  the  continuance  or 
increase  of  the  primary  cause  of  obstruction 
may  lead  to  dilatation  of  the  cavity  (auricle 
or  ventricle),  the  work  of  which  is  obstructed. 

Gbkeeal  Considerations. — The  weight  of 
the  heart  of  the  infimt  at  birth  becomes  more 
than  doubled  at  the  age  of  two  years.  Be- 
tween seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age  it  is 
about  eight  times  the  weight  at  birth  ;  from 
fourteen  to  twenty  the  increase  is  such  that 
the  weight  is  again  nearly  doubled.  There 
ia,  speaking  generally,  progressive  augmenta- 
tion even  to  <M  age.  Wilnelm  Mflller,  how- 
M 


ever,  has  shown  that  the  progressive  increase 
of  weight  with  age  is  dne  rather  to  the 
augmentation  in  the  weight  of  the  great 
vessels  within  the  pezicardium  than  to  that 
of  the  heart-snbstanoe  itself.  There  has  been 
a  general  consensus  amongst  observers  that 
the  heart  of  the  male  is,  as  a  rule,  heavier 
than  the  heart  of  the  female.  W.  Mtiller  has 
shown,  however,  that  this  is  only  because  the 
weight  of  the  heart  is  proportionate  to  that 
of  the  body.  Up  to  the  body-weight  of  44 
lbs.  the  heart  is  relatively  heavy  as  compared 
with  the  body,  whilst  from  44  to  176  lbs.  its 
proportional  weight  diminishes.  Witness  the 
extremes  as  blowing :  Proportion  of  weight 
of  heart  to  that  of  body,  ages  1  to  10,  male 
•0009;  ages  60  to  90,  female  -0028. 

^e  average  weight  of  the  female  being 
less  than  that  of  the  male,  the  heart  of  the 
former  is  of  course  less.  It  will  be  readily 
seen  that,  as  the  weight  of  the  heart  varies 
with  that  of  the  individual,  one  cannot  ex- 
press with  exactitude  any  figure  as  the  normal 
weight.  We  may  roughly  eay  that  the  heart 
of  the  adult  should  weigh  about  10^  oz.  One 
that  weighs  12  oz.  is  hypertrophied.  The 
weight  of  a  hypertrophied  heart  may  vary 
between  this  and  the  enormous  figure  of 
60  oz.,  which  has  been  recorded;  not  un- 
commonly it  reaches  27  to  80  oz.  In  taking 
the  thiclmeBs  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
ventricles  as  a  standard,  we  may  regard  a 
left  ventriole  of  an  adult  as  hypertrophied 
when  the  breadth  of  the  thicks  portion  snr. 
passes  six-tenths  of  an  inch,  and  a  right 
ventricle  as  hypertrophied  which  moBsures 
over  a  quarter  of  an  mch.  In  hypertrophy 
the  thickness  of  the  left  ventricular  wall  and 
of  the  septum  has  been  found  as  great  as  80 
and  even  40  millimetres  (1^  inch  and  1|  inch). 
The  columnee  camete  may  be  greatly  en- 
larged in  hypertrophy,  but  the  hypertrophy 
chiefly  tells  upon  the  walls  of  the  ventricle. 

The  walls  of  the  auricle  may  be  considered 
as  hypertrophied  when  the  thickness  exceeds 
4  mUhmetres  (about  one-eighth  of  an  inch). 

Vakzetibs  or  HTpBBTBOPHT.--Bertin  in 
1811  described  three  forms,  which  most  suc- 
ceeding writers  have  referred  to,  nunely : 

(1)  aimple  hypertrophy,  in  which  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  compartments  are  thickened,  the 
canties  retaimng  their  natural  dimensions; 

(2)  hypertrophy  with  dUatoHon  (eoemtrie 
hypertrophy),  in  which  the  cavities  are  in- 
creased m  capacity,  while  the  parietes  are 
either  of  natural  or  of  augmented  thickness ; 
(8)  the  so-called  concentric  hypertrophy,  or 
hypertrophy  with  diminished  cavities,  in 
which  new  material  was  supposed  to  be 
added,  chiefly  in  the  interior  of  the  ventri- 
cular walls.  Cniveilhier  and  Budd  pointed 
ont  that  the  condition  called  concentric  hy- 
pertrophy is  the  result,  not  of  hypertrophy, 
but  of  a  powerful  contraction  of  the  organ 
suddenly  arrested,  as  it  were,  by  death.  Budd 
found  mat  the  hearts  of  persona  who  had 
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died  a  violent  death  presented  this  so-called 
concentrio  hypertrophy;  but  that  such  hearts 
became  relaxed,  and  showed  the  normal 
size  of  cavities  and  thickness  of  walls  after 
maceration.  Bokitansky  and  Bamberger 
acknowledge  the  rarity  of  concentric  hyper- 
trophy, but  think  it  does  sometimes  oeeur. 
Tbera  can  be  little  doubt  that  eonctntrie 
higpertn^hy  of  the  ventrioles  has  no  real 
ezistenoe.  The  appearances  which  have 
given  origin  to  the  term  are  dne,  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances,  to  the  occurrence 
of  rigor  mortit  in  the  muscle  of  the  ventricle, 
whidi  has  caused  firm  contraction  and  thus 
diminution,  to  almost  obliteration,  of  the 
cavity.  If  a  heart  presenting  such  signs  be 
soaked  for  some  hours  in  warm  water  a 
gentle  dilatation  with  the  finger  will  restore 
the  venti-icle  to  its  normal  dimensions.  The 
left  ventricle  may  simulate  concentric  hyper- 
trophy in  some  cases  of  mitral  stenosis  when 
the  disease  has  developed  in  early  childhood. 
The  ventricle  has  not  received  its  normal 
blood-contents,  and  devidopment  has  pro- 
ceeded diroroportionately  in  the  ri^t  cham* 
bers  and  the  kft  anriele.  The  cavity  of  the 
left  ventricle  has  thns  been  lefl;  relatively 
small  till  the  time  of  death.  In  like  manner, 
in  congenital  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  uie  rigJU  ventricle,  hypertrophied  in 
intra-uterine  life,  may  so  continue,  and  its 
cavity  never  become  dilated  to  the  normal 
extent.  The  ventricles  are  much  more  fre- 
quently hypertrophied  than  the  auricles,  and 
tne  left  ventricle  more  frequently  than  the 
right ;  but  the  right  auricle  more  frequently 
than  the  left  anriele — which  last  shows  the 
change  very  seldom. 

I.  ^^partrophy  of  the  left  Temtrlole. 
AtUTOUCAL  Chauotkbs.— The  whole  heart 
appears  to  be  elongated,  and  the  apex-portion 
of  the  left  TOltricle  especially  prolonged. 
The  walls  of  the  left  venteide  and  the  inter* 
ventricular  septum  are  thicker  and  firmer 
than  in  the  normal :  the  septum  majf  bulge 
into  the  right  ventricle,  diminishmg  its 
capacity  and  even  producing  actual  ob- 
struction of  its  conus  (Coats).  In  tranaverse 
section  the  thickening  and  bulging  of  the 
septum  are  very  manifest,  the  right  ven- 
tricular cavity  presenting  the  appearance  of 
a  orescentic  appendage  to  the  left  chamber. 

Etiology  anu  Patholoot. — Sir  Biohard 
Quain  {Lumleian  Lectures,  1872)  has  classi- 
fied the  exciting  causes  of  hypflr^<H>hy  under 
three  heads — nervous,  meelwnica^  and  nu- 
tritimi. 

(1)  Amongst  nereouf  causes  are  proloDged 
mental  excitement  or  strain,  and  those  emo- 
tional conditions  which  produce  frequent  psl- 
pitatiDn.  The  immoderate  use  of  strong 
coffee,  tea,  or  spiritaons  Uqnars  might  come 
under  this  head.  It  is  not  in  all  cases  that 
a  heart  which  beats  for  long  periods  at  an 
abnormal  rate  of  rapidity  becomes  hyper- 
trophied, inasmuch  as  the  general  nutritive 


processes  may  be  feeble  or  imperfect  in  some 
persons,  active  or  vigorous  in  others.  Incases 
of  rapid  heart  (tachycardia)  the  writer  found 
evidences  of  enlargement  in  three  only  out 
of  seventy-five  cases;  in  some  the  neart 
seemed  even  smaller  than  the  normal.  In 
Qraves'a  disease,  when  there  has  been  ab- 
normal rapidity  of  heut,  perslstaat  or  par- 
oqrsmal,  for  severs!  years,  the  cardiac  area 
has  been  sometimes  found  not  larger  than 
under  conditions  of  health,  and  in  many  cases 
the  pott-mortem  examination  has  demon- 
strated no  morbid  change.  The  just  ecm- 
elusion,  therefore,  seems  to  be  that  for  the 
production  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle in  cases  of  nervous  excitation  there 
must  be  an  additional  factor  to  rapidity — 
either  a  thickening  of  the  arteries,  or  a  vaso- 
motor irritation  causing  contraction  of  their 
muscular  walls,  whereby  the  intra-arterial 
tension  is  increased,  or  a  quantit;^  or  quality 
of  blood  affording  better  nutrition.  If  the 
blood-pressure  be  at  or  below  the  normal, 
the  rapidly  beating  heart  does  not  tend  to 
hypertrophy. 

(2)  Amongst  meehanieaZ  or  ph^ncal  oanses 
are  aSl  those  obstructive  conditions  to  be 
specially  examined  presently.  Violent  and 
long-continued  athletic  or  other  exercises, 
which  notably  accelerate  the  contractions  of 
the  heart,  or  produce  excessive  blood-pres- 
sure, may  be  mentioned  here.  It  lias  oeen 
pointed  out  that  great  muscular  exertion 
with  the  arms  is  specially  prone  to  cause 
hypertrophy,  as  in  the  case  of  hammer-men, 
&c.  Prolonged  working  in  a  bent  or  con- 
strained position  is  also  mentioned  as  a  cause. 

In  some  callings  and  conditions  in  which 
muscular  effort  ia  severe,  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle  is  prone  to  occur — e.g,  Cktmish 
miners  (Peacock),  dwellers  in  hilly  regions, 
especially  those  aeeustomed  to  carry  heavy 
loads  (Mttnzinger,  Allbutt),  stonemasons, 
slaughterers  (Leyden).  In  many  oasM  it  is 
probable  that  the  two  fsctors  just  mentioned 
— nervous  excitation  and  muscular  over- 
strain— combine  to  produce  the  hypertrophy. 
So  may  be  best  explained  the  signs  and 
symptoms  in  the  coses  of  *  irritable  heart '  of 
soldiers  during  the  American  Civil  war  (Da 
Costa),  those  m  our  own  Foot  Guards  who 
carried  heaw  accoutrements  (Myers),  and 
those  in  the  Franco-Qerman  war  (Fraentzel) 
{see  Exbboisk).  The  excitement  of  a  soldier's 
life  co-operatM  as  a  cause  with  the  muscular 
eflbrt,  Wttieh  may  be  excessive  and  either  pro- 
longed or  violent  and  fitfuL  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant observation  of  Hirseh  tlut  there  has 
been  a  notable  increase  in  the  jvoportion 
of  heart-diseases  in  a  community  at  times 
of  great  political  and  social  excitement.  This 
was  observed  in  France  during  the  great  Be- 
volution  and  after  the  political  agitation  of 
1880,  in  Bome  after  1848,  in  Sicily  in  1860, 
and  in  the  Argentine  States  after  the  political 
confusion  and  civil  war. 
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(8)  Diteatea  of  the  valvular  apparatua — 
aortic  and  mil^ — induce  ■  hypertrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle  by  causing  an  obstruction 
to  the  outflow  of  blood  or  an  abnormal  blood- 
preaaur©  within  the  cavity  from  regurgitation. 

(a)  Stenoai*  of  the  aortio  orifice  is  a  com- 
mon cause  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle. The  opening  is  not  only  narrowed, 
bnt  is  also  rendered  more  r^d,  and  thus 
increased  force  is  necessary  to  propel  the 
blood.  Along  with  the  valvnlar  lesion  there 
may  also  be,  especially  in  advanced  life, 
a  loss  of  elasticity  and  a  roughening  of  the 
inner  coat  of  the  aorta  from  degenerative 
changes — conditions  which  increase  the 
mechanical  strain  upon  the  left  ventricle. 

(b)  AorHe  regurgitation  often  induces  so  great 
enlargement  of  the  left  ventricle,  from  hyper- 
trophy and  dilatation,  that  the  heart  in  such 
cases  merits  the  name  cor  hovinum.  The 
back-flow  of  blood  increases  the  intra-ven- 
tncular  pressure,  tends  to  dilate  the  cavity, 
and  calls  forth  augmented  efforts  of  ven- 
tricolar  contraction.  In  some  cases  of  injury 
and  rupture  of  the  aortic  valves  it  has  been 
possible  approximately  to  estimate  the  rate 
of  hypertrophy.  In  two  cases,  related  by  Dr. 
Stone,  of  mjury  to  these  i«lves  by  blows 
upon  the  ehMt,  assuming  that  the  heart  ms 
healthy  jwerioas  to  the  ii^ftuy,  there  most 
have  bem  an  increase  of  near^  an  ounce  a 
week  dnring  the  four  or  five  weeks  that 
elapsed  before  death,  {c)  Mitralregwrgitation. 
Insufficiency  of  the  valve  at  the  left  auriculo- 
ventrieular  orifice  of  necessity  causes  the 
left  ventricle  to  be  subject  to  abnormal  pres- 
sure, with  the  result  that  it  becomes  hyper- 
trophied  as  well  as  dilated. 

(4)  Aneurysm  of  the  aorta. — There  has 
been  much  mfference  of  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion  whether  aneurysm  of  the  thoracic  aorta 
is  a  cause  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle. 
The  divergence  is  capable  of  explanation. 
'When  the  situation  of  the  aneurysm  is  at  the 
KHnmencement  of  the  aorta,  where  it  in- 
vtJves  the  semilunar  Talves,  ii;^rtrophy  is 
^  mle.  'When  the  aneurysm  is  so  situated 
as  not  to  involTO  the  valves,  hypertrophy  is 
a  rare  exception.  This  is  proved  to  demon- 
stration by  l^e  following  figures,  deduced 
from  the  reoords  of  the  London  Hospital, 
the  easm  being  collected  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Smith, 
medical  registrar.  Of  forty-one  oases  of 
aneurysm  of  the  thoracic  aorta  in  which  the 
valves  were  not  implicated,  enlargement  of 
the  left  ventricle  was  evidenced  in  only  nine 
instances,  and  in  three  of  these  the  hyper- 
trophy was  recorded  as  only  sU^t.  In  forty- 
ooe  cases  in  which  the  valves  were  involved, 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  were  manifested 
in  thirty-five. 

(5)  JSenal  diteeue. — Hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  may  occur  in  all  forms  of  Bright's 
disease*  tiie  lardaoeone  form  excepted.  Of 
these  ehronio  Brighi'e  tUeeoMt  (contracted 
kidnqr)  is  a  very  impcortant  cause,  the  hyper- 


trophy being  often  of  the  purest  type,  with- 
out dUatation.  This  change  is  the  result  of 
the  great  increase  of  blood-tension  produced 
by  the  resistance  offered  to  the  blood  in  the 
small  arteries  through  the  whole  body,  as 
well  as  in  the  kidneys. 

(6)  Pregnancy.— has  been  shown  by 
many  observers  that  the  left  ventricle  tends 
to  become  hyjiertrophied  and  the  arterial 
tension  augmentod  during  pregnancy.  The 
hypertrophy  may  continue  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  period  of  stickling,  and  then  the 
heart,  like  the  uterus,  undergoes  a  process  ot 
involution.  According  to  Duroziez,  the  ven- 
tricle tends,  after  many  pregnancies,  to  re- 
main hypertrophied. 

(7)  ExcesB  of  food. — With  regard  to  the  ali- 
mentary  causes  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
the  state  of  the  local  nutrition  and  the 
nutritive  quality  of  the  blood  have  both  to 
be  taken  into  account.  ■  Rich  nitrogenous 
food,  and  the  use  of  ferruginous  medicines, 
will  fifcvour  hypertrophic  changes.  "With  the 
increase  of  the  muscular  structure  there  is 
proportional  enlargement  of  the  coronary 
arteries,  so  that  the  hypertrophied  oigan  hex 
an  increased  blood-supply. 

Fhtsicai.  Signs  of  Htpeetbopht  of  the 
Xeft  'Vehtbiclb. — In  simple  hypertrophy 
{e.if.  when  oooorring  in  athletic  persons,  or 
in  relation  with  ohronio  renal  disease  in  the 
earlier  periods)  the  wall  of  the  chest  on  in- 
apection  may  be  observed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  apex  to  be  raised  wiut  each 
ventricular  systole.  Pulsation,  also,  of  the 
carotid  arteries  in  the  neck  may  be  observed, 
such  pulsation  being  ratber  prolonged,  and 
not  sudden  {as  in  aortic  regurgitation),  unless 
there  be  concurrent  fever.  On  paipation 
the  fingers  are  lifted  by  the  apex,  the  impulse 
of  which  is  prolonged  and  heaving.  The 
duration  of  the  heaving  impulse  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  hypertrophy.  The  im- 
pulse is  often  strong  enough  to  visibly  move 
the  bedclothes,  and  even  to  raise  the  head 
of  the  aoscultator  by  the  impact  against 
the  stethosome.  Of  course  a  luger  portion 
than  usual  d  the  heart's  surface  impinges 
i^^ainst  the  ohest-wall.  The  outline  of  uifl 
apex-portion  of  the  heart,  as  obtained  by 
percuaaion,  is  acutely  triangular,  its  acute 
angle  pointing  downwards  and  to  the  left. 
This  becomes  broader  and  more  rounded  as 
dilatation  preponderates  over  hypertrophy. 
In  simple  hypertrophy  the  heaving  apex 
may  be  in  the  sixth  or  seventh,  rarely  in 
the  eighth,  left  intercostal  space;  but  in 
dilatation  with  hypertrophy  the  area  down- 
wards and  towards  the  left  axilla  is  greatly 
increased.  On  auscultation  the  first  sound 
at  the  apex  is  found  to  be  dull  and  prolonged. 
It  is  the  sound  of  mnsonlar  contraction  that 
the  ear  in  the  greatest  degree  appreciates, 
the  element  of  valve-tension  being  muffled 
by  the  thick  wall  of  the  v^triele.  Over  the 
seccmd  right  costal  cartilage  the  second  sound 
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is  loud,  and  may  have  a  ringing  chsracter ;  it 
may  sometimeB  be  the  only  one  of  the  two 
normal  sounds  audible.  In  this  situation  it 
is  muoh  louder  than  over  the  second  left 
interspace  (the  commencement  of  the  pul- 
monary utery)  unless  the  ventricolar  hyper- 
tn^hy  is  accompanied  by  mitral  insoffioienoy. 
If  with  evidence  of  powerfiil  left  rentride 
and  finn  arteries  ths  awtio  second  sound  is 
not  loud,  but  dull  and  iU-pronounoed,  there 
is  strong  probability  that  the  acnrtie  cusps  are 
swollen  or  thickened  from  disease.  In  later 
stages  of  hypertrophy,  when  the  muscular 
tone  of  the  left  ventricle  is  impaired,  the 
sounds  of  the  heart  may  have  a  triple  rhythm, 
resembling  the  cantering  of  a  horse — the  brui  t 
de  galop,  carefully  studied  by  Potain.  This  is 
especially  observed  in  the  hypertrophy  asso- 
ciated with  renal  disease,  and  in  the  hyper- 
trophy with  dilatation  accompanying  gastxo* 
hepatic  derangement. 

The  radial  puUe  is  felt  to  be  prolonged.; 
the  artery  is  mm  and  resisting,  and  its  coats 
may  be  thickened.  In  the  hypertn^y  re- 
suiting  from  muscular  overstrain  the  pulse 
is  Uxm  and  fall^  the  first  wave  is  prolonged, 
and  were  is  no  dicrotism.  In  chronic  rnud 
disease,  as  the  arterial  coats  become  tinack- 
ened  the  amplitude  of  the  pulse  is  mani- 
fested in  1ms  degree,  the  vessel  being  felt 
hard,  resisting,  and  full  between  the  beats. 
In  some  cases  the  fullest  force  exerted  by 
the  filler  may  fail  to  entirely  obliterate  the 
pulse,  and  on  the  distiU  side  of  the  point 
compressed  the  wall  of  the  artcory  may  be 
felt  cylindrical  and  firm.  In  ^e  hyper* 
trophy  associated  with  aortic  stenosis  the 
pulse  is  somewhat  narrow  and  gradual  both 
in  its  rise  and  fall.  In  that  manifested 
with  aortic  incompetency  it  is  sudden  and 
powerful  in  its  impact  against  the  fingo:,  but 
rapidly  receding,  so  that  the  artery  seems 
empty  between  the  beats— it  is  tiw  collapsing 
or  water-hammer  pttlse. 

SncpTOHS  OF  Gabduo  Htpertbopht.— It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  simple  hyper- 
trophy may  exist  without  producing  symp- 
toms attracting  the  attention  of  the  patient, 
and  that  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  some 
degree  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  with  the 
advance  of  age.  Dytpnoea. — In  moderate 
hypertrophy  without  comphcation,  there  is 
usually  easy  and  natural  breathing  when  the 
patient's  body  and  mind  are  at  rest.  But 
mental  excitement  or  bpdily  effort  at  once 
induces  more  or  less  of  temporary  dyspnoea. 
In  some  oases  the  due  expansion  of  the  limgs 
may  be  mechanically  impeded  by  the  in- 
creased volume  of  the  heart.  In  ecoentrio 
hypertrophy  with  dilatation,  more  sqieoiallj 
when  the  right  cavities  are  thus  aSeete^ 
pulmonary  congestion  and  oedema  are  usually 
present,  and  then  marked  dyspnoea  is  a  pro- 
minent and  distressing  symptom.  Cougfu~ 
In  simple  hypotrophy  there  may  be  an  ocoa- 
sional  dry,  irritating  cough,  and  in  yoang 


plethoric  women  a  wheezing  cough  may  be 
complained  ot  In  right-side  enlsrgements, 
when  pulmonary  obstruction  and  dropsical 
efinsions  supervene,  cough  is,  in  most  cases, 
a  very  frequent  and  pamful  addition  to  the 
other  sonrces  of  discomfort  to  the  patient. 
Htgrnoptytit  and  other  hiemorrhaget. — 
Hsemoptysie  from  capillary  engorgement  is 
common,  being  generally  active  and  sudden. 
Niemeyer  points  ont  tiiat,  in  left-heart  hyper- 
trophy, there  is  often  aottre  distMuiou,  and 
sometimes  rapture,  of  the  branohes  of  the 
bronchial  arteries.  In  left  hypertrophy,  too, 
the  cerebral  arteries  are  spedally  liable  to 
give  way.  In  right-si^  enlargement  with 
pulmonary  obstruction,  the  blodcage  may  in- 
fluence the  vessels  of  the  liver  and  the  portal 
system  generally,  so  as  to  produce  heema- 
temesis  or  melena.  Epistaxis  may  also  be 
due  to  cardiac  enlargement.  P<Upita4ion  is 
a  common  symptom  in  all  organic  diseases 
of  the  heart,  and  is  often  very  marked  in 
cardiac  enlargements.  The  least  excitement, 
bodily  or  mental,  may  induce  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  (his  symptom.  Espedally  in  eoeen- 
tric  hypertrophy  with  dilatation,  most  dis- 
tressing paroxysms  of  palmtation  are  apt  to 
oonur  from  time  to  time.  Besides  bodily  and 
mental  excitement,  other  conditions,  soch 
as  indigestion,  flatulence,  or  an  overloaded 
stomach,  readily  call  forth  this  symptom. 
When  there  is  much  dilatation,  the  palpita- 
tion may  be  irregular  and  intermittent,  and 
is  then  more  particularly  a  very  alarming 
symptom. 

The  renal  and  uritiart/  derangements  are 
very  important.  In  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle,  associated  with  chronic  Brigbt's 
disease,  there  will  be  found  the  copious 
excretion  of  a  pale  urine  of  low  specific 
gravity.  Albumen  may  be  found  in  small 
quantity,  and  may  Bometimes  be  absenL  In 
ttie  hypertrophy  assocdated  with  gastro- 
hepatie  disturbance,  the  urine  will  be  scanty, 
of  high  specific  gravity,  often  thick  with 
urates,  containing  much  area,  and  dark  with 
the  colouring-matter  of  the  urine,  of  the  bile, 
or  of  both. 

Certain  cerebral  eymptomt  ought  to  be 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  other  more 
direct  signs  of  cardiac  hypertrophy.  A  feel- 
ing of  fulness,  or  perhaps  of  throbbing,  may 
be  felt  in  the  head  after  great  muscular 
exertion  or  mental  excitement.  In  pro- 
nounced cases  there  may  be  headache,  ting, 
ing  in  the  ears,  vertigo,  musoae  volitantes, 
and  disturbing  dreams.  The  bright  and 
ahining,  or  po^apB  bloodshot,  oonution  aS 
the  eyes  is  an  indication  of  the  hypenemia  of 
the  cerebral  vessels. 

II.  HTpetrtrophy  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle.—The  normal  weight  of  the  right 
ventricle  is  probably  leas  than  half  that  of 
the  left  (average  in  men:  left  ventricle  178 
grammes,  right  72 ;  in  women :  left  ven- 
tricle 160,  right  ventricle  62.   Dn  Caatel). 
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The  capacity  of  the  right  ventricle  Ib  gene- 
raUy  greater  than  that  of  the  left — according 
to  recent  researcheB  in  the  proportiona  of 
about  seven  to  six.  The  wails  are  from  a 
quarter  to  one-third  the  thickness  of  those 
of  the  left. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  right 
ventricle  becomes  hypertrophied  only  in 
association  with  a  morbid  change  in  the  left, 
and  when  sach  hypertrophy  occurs  it  is 
nearly  always  accompanied  br  dilatation. 
Tliere  are  exceptions  to  this  rue,  aa  will  be 
presently  seen. 

The  right  ventrionlar  wall  may  be  thick- 
ened  to  the  extent  of  one  inch,  instead  of  the 
nomuJ  two  and  a-half  lines;  its  greatest 
thickness  is  at  its  base.  The  colomne  car- 
nee  of  the  ri^t  ventricle  are  even  more 
liable  to  hypertrophy  than  the  waU.  In 
dilatation  with  hypertrophy  the  columns 
camen  become  stretched  and  attenuated. 
The  substance  of  the  hypertrophied  left  ven- 
tricle can  generally  be  torn  with  ease,  whilst 
that  of  the  hypertrophied  right  TMitriele  is 
usually  tough  and  leathery. 

iBnosAoT  AMD  "PAvaoutaY. — ^The  right  ven- 
tricle may  be  observed  in  a  state  of  simple 
faypertro^y  in — 

(1)  Congenital  anumaUea  of  the  fisairt.— 
Chief  of  these  is  Etenosis  of  Uie  pulmonary 
artery,  which  in  the  mfijority  of  cases 
results  from  ^tal  endocarditis.  The  ob- 
Btractionmay  be  below  the  valves,  the  conns 
of  the  right  ventricle  being  narrowed.  In 
each  ease  the  right  ventricle  becomes  hyper- 
trophied in  consequence  of  the  obstruction  in 
front,  and  there  is  no  dilatation  of  the  cavity. 

(2)  In  empkyaema,  fibrosis,  and  consoli- 
dated or  compressed  condiHons  of  the  limga^ 
the  impediment  to  the  pnlmonary  circu- 
lation induces  hypertrophy  with  dilatation 
of  the  right  ventricle.  * 

^)  In  the  Hubjeots  of  eurvalwe  of  the 
emne  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  is  nearly 
always  diminidied;  the  Imigs  are  emphy- 
sematoas,  and  often  suffer  other  pathological 
changes.  The  two  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  may  be  mieqaal,  owing  to  the  difier- 
cncea  of  develo^ent  of  tiie  two  longs.  The 
right  ventricle  is  dilated  as  well  as  hypeiv 
trophied. 

(4)  EndocardUis  affecting  the  tricuspid 
valve. — It  is  rarely  that  endocarditis  attacks 
the  valvular  apparatus  of  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  without  that  of  the  left  side  par- 
ticipating in  still  greater  degree,  except  in 
intra-nterine  life.  Byrom  Bramwell  has 
shown  the  great  probability  that  when  endo- 
carditis affects  the  valves  of  the  left  side  it 
frequently  involves  also  the  ri^^t,  though 
the  inflammatory  changes  in  tfae  latter  may 
be  evanescent,  ^nch  oause  may  co-operate 
to  impair  the  muscle  of  the  right  heart  and 
hasten  dilatation.  In  some  cases  (and  these 
not  very  infrequently)  the  result  of  endo- 
carditis is  stenosis  of  the  tricuspid  orifice*  in 


which  ease  the  r^ht  ventricle  tends  to  hyper- 
trophy rather  than  to  dilatation,  whilst  t^e 
right  auricle  becomes  greatly  dilated. 

(5)  The  most  common  cause  of  hypertrophy 
with  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  ia  val- 
vular disease  of  the  left  tide  of  the  heart, 
Whether  there  be  mitral  Btenosis  or  regur- 
gitation, the  consequences  are  hypertrophy 
of  the  right  ventricle  to  antagonise  the  oppo- 
sing forces,  and  dilatation  on  account  of  the 
permstent  OTenrtrain. 

SlOKS  AND  StMPTOMS  OF  HtPKHTBOPHY  OF 

THi  BiQHT  VsHTBicza. — In  enla^ements 
of  this  ventride,  inepeeUmt  may  i«veal  a 
rounded  Bmoothness  of  the  epigastrium,  with 
perhaps  some  bnlgin^  of  the  ensiform  and 
lower  left  costal  cartilages.  The  apex-beat 
may  be  seen  to  be  very  diffused,  extending 
towards  the  tip  of  the  ensiform  cartilage. 
Facial  lividity  is  frequently  seen ;  and  jugular 
pulsation  may  be  observed  when  there  is 
tricuspid  regurgitation.  Palpation  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  sternum  detects  an  impulse, 
which  feels  as  if  immediately  under  the  hand, 
and  usually  wants  the  heaving  character  of 
the  unpnlse  of  a  hypertrophied  left  ventricle. 
Epigastric  pulsation  is  often  very  pronounced. 
The  liver-pulsation  in  such  cases  may  result 
eithor  ftam  venous  regurgitation  or  from 
right  systolic  action  exerted  thiou^  the 
diaphragm.  On  pereusntm,  the  inferior  line 
of  dulness  ia  found  to  extend  lower  down 
and  ferther  towards  the  right  than  normal, 
sometimes  reaching  an  inch  or  more  beyond 
the  right  sternal  e^e.  On  autealiation,  the 
second  sound  over  the  pulmonary  valves  is 
found  to  be  louder  than  over  the  aortic.  The 
accentuation  of  the  pulmonic  second  sound, 
however,  is  not  so  marked  as  in  cases  of  well- 
compensated  stenosis  or  insufficiency  at  the 
mitnJ  orifice.  The  aortic  second  sound  is 
weak,  and  though  palpation  may  detect  a 
foreible  impulse  at  ue  apex  of  tiie  heart,  the 
radial  pulse  may  be  li»lt  small  and  contraeted. 
In  some  cases  a  triple  sound — the  hrv4i  de 
galop — may  be  heard  over  the  right  ventricle. 

The  radial  pulse  in  hypertrophy  of  the 
right  ventricle  is  usually  small  and  resis- 
tant. There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  passage 
of  blood  through  the  pulmonary  circuit,  and 
the  sn^ly  to  the  left  chambers  is  reduced  in 
amount ;  moreover,  the  blood  is  imperfectly 
oxygenated  and,  containing  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide,  it  stimulates  the  vaso- 
motor influences  and  augments  the  intra- 
arterial tension. 

III.  Hypertrophy  of  both  ventri- 
oles. — Complications  and  Sequels. — Sim* 
^e  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  may  go  on  quietly 
for  a  long  time,  just  balancing  the  obstmc- 
tive  influence,  and  giving  rise  to  no  other 
form  of  disease.  But  when  dilatation  co- 
exists with  hyp6rtnq>hy,  palpitation,  dyspncea, 
venous  congestion,  and  serous  efi^ons  are 
the  ordinary  results.  Diseased  conditions  of 
the  arteriee  may  ooonr  simultaneoiudy,  or 
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m&y  be  indaoed  by  the  long-oontmned  addi- 
tional strain  put  upon  them  by  a  hypertro- 
phied  heart.  Cerebral  hnmorrfaage  often 
occoTB  in  connexion  with  a  hypertrophied 
left  Tentriole,  as  in  Bright's  dieease ;  although 
there  are  always  perhaps  other  fitotora,  be- 
aides  the  mere  ezcessiTe  propulsive  power 
of  the  heart,  in  the  prodociitnt  of  apoplexy. 
Pulmonary  and  general  congestion  and 
Oidema  are  the  usual  attendants  of  mitral 
lesione  with  right-side  enlargements.  Fal< 
monary  htemorrhagic  infarction  (the  BO<called 
'  pulmonary  apoplexy*)  generally  results  from 
engorgement  of  the  branches  of  the  pulmo- 
nary vessels,  and  takes  place  in  connexion 
with  right-heart  enlargement.  Sanguineous 
exudation  in  the  tract  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  may  occur  in  left-heart  hyper- 
trophy. Persons  sufiering  from  cardiac 
hypertrophy  are  apt  to  be  gravely  affected 
by  acute  febrile  diseases,  because  the  re- 
Bolt&nt  acceleration  of  tlie  heart's  action 
increases  the  embarrassment  the  organ. 
Of  course,  Imiertrophied  cardiM  walls  are 
enbject  to  the  fatty  degenerative  changee 
described  elsewhere. 

lY.  Hypertrophy  of  the  auricles.— 
Hypertrophy  of  the  right  auricle  is  scarcely 
ever  met  with  except  in  association  with  dila- 
tation of  the  cavity.  Simple  hypertrophy  is 
only  possible  in  the  case  of  tricuspid  stenosis 
occurring  in  in£uit  life.  Hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  are  marked  in  cases  of  mitral 
disease,  both  regur^tant  and  obstructive. 
The  hypertrophy  is  m  greater  degree  in  the 
obstructive  leaion.  In  both,  but  especially 
the  latter,  the  auricle  may  be  sufficiently 
powerful  to  cause  a  back-flow  into  the  venous 
chamiels  by  ita  qrstole,  and  thus  a  venous 
pulsation,  presystolic  in  time,  in  the  veins  of 
the  neck.  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  auricle 
occurs  in  greatest  degree  m  mitral  stenosis. 
One  of  the  writers  has  found  in  such  case,  in  a 
boy  of  nine,  a  left  auricle  varying  in  tiiickness 
from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch — 
i^.  the  thickness  in  some  parts  being  nearly 
that  of  the  right  ventricle  of  an  adult.  In 
some  cases — in  children — the  hypertrophied 
auricle  may  be  observed  to  cause  a  distinct 
presystolic  pulsation  in  the  third  left  inter- 
costal Fpace  at  the  outer  portion  of  the 
cardiac  duhiess.  As  the  case  progresses, 
dilatation  occurs,  and  the  muscukir  wall  be- 
comes thin.  An  increase  of  dulness  to  the 
left  over  the  situation  of  the  left  auricle  is 
often  manifested  on  percussion  in  easM  of 
mitral  stenosis. 

y.  Hypertrophy  of  the  whole  heart. 
This  is  manifested  in  the  highest  degree  in 
cases  of  combined  aortic  and  mitral  disease ; 
either  when  a  rheumatic  lesion  has  induced 
mitral  and  aortic  regurgitation  coincidentally, 
or  when  the  initial  lesion  has  been  aortic 
regurgitation,  and  mitral  inadequacy  has 
resulted  from  the  abnormal  intra-ventricular 
pressure.   In  mitral  disease,  however,  when 


the  aortic  valves  are  intact,  the  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation  of  both  ventricles  ma^  be  very 
considerable.  Differences  of  opimon  have 
been  expressed  as  to  the  influence  of  pm- 
cardiai  adA««Mnf  indetennining  hyperteophy 
of  the  heart.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
pericarditis  is  a  ^tent  &ctor  of  hypertn^y 
during  the  period  of  childhood.  A  heart 
presenting  si^s  of  almost  universal  peri- 
cardial adhesion  will  be  oftoi  found  to  evi- 
dence a  far  greater  degree  of  hypertrophy 
than  could  he  ascribed  to  any  coexisting 
valvular  imperfection.  AVhen  the  period  of 
heart-growth  has  ceased,  in  fully  adult  life, 
the  consequences  may  be  different,  and  no 
hypertrophy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  wasting, 
may  ensue. 

Pathologt. — True  muscular  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart  is  compensatory,  or  conserva- 
tive. The  heart  obeys  the  law  that  muscle 
tends  to  increase  in  force  and  in  devel<^ 
ment  when  an  obstacle  is  imposed  to  its 
normal  workiDg  (»9  HrPBBTBonnr ;  and 
Hkibt,  Valves  and  Orifioes  <^  Diseases  ul). 
We  have  just  seen  what  the  obstacles  are  in 
hypertrophy  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
heart.  Some  obstacles  are  duect,  such  as 
stenoses;  and  hence  by  this  change  the  heart 
is  enabled  to  overcome  deficient  valvular 
action  or  obstruction  to  the  blood-current, 
the  increased  peripheral  resistance  of  Bright's 
disease  and  of  emphysema.  Other  lesions 
are  indirect  or  relative  obstacles,  particu- 
larly valvular  incompetence,  which  permits 
over-filling  of  the  cavities,  and  demands 
a  corresponding  increase  of  vigour  in  the 
systolic  discharge,  whii^  leads  to  hyper- 
trophy. 

DuaNosiB. — ^An  extended  area  of  didness, 
dindacemeni  of  the  apex-beat  downwards 
ami  to  the  left,  and  a  slow,  heaving  systcdie 
action,  with  au^ented  force  of  impulse, 
are  the  chief  diagnostic  physioal  signs  of 
cardiac  hypertrophy.    In  young  and  thin 

feople  the  last  of  these  signs  may  seem  to 
e  present,  but  the  accompanying  conditions 
readily  exclude  hypertrophy,  especially  the 
non-extension  of  the  cardiac  dulness.  An 
emphyaematous  left  lung  may  mask  hyper- 
trophy when  present ;  and  lung-conaolidtUion 
might,  though  only  for  a  moment,  suggest  it 
when  absent.  In  pericardial  effuaton  the 
triangular  shape  of  the  area  of  dulness,  with 
the  apex  of  the  triangle  upwards,  is  a  dis- 
tinctive feature;  there  woidd,  moreover,  be 
the  history  of  an  acute  disease,  with  lamina- 
ting pain,  dyspnoea  or  suffocative  sensations, 
and  other  symptoms  not  found  in  mere  en- 
largement of  uie  heart.  Pleuritie  effunon 
or  aneurysm  would  be  still  more  readily 
discriminated.  The  differential  diagnosis 
between  left-heart  and  right-heart  emarge- 
ments  has  been  sufficiently  discussed  in 
speaking  of  the  symptoms  and  signs.  JHla- 
tation,  as  distinguished  iram  hypertrophy,  is 
characterised  by  the  feebleness  and  diffiiae- 
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ness  of  the  apex-beat,  which  may  even  be 
quite  imperceptible;  by  the  great  irregolarity 
and  intermittency  oi  the  hmrt's  action ;  and 
by  the  general  ngni  and  aymptoms  of  a 
f&sble  circulation. 

Fboonosis. — Simple,  imcomplicated  hyper- 
trophy, as  in  the  yoong  and  in  athletes,  is 
not  incompatible  with  long  life,  if  the  cause 
be  removed  in  time.  According  to  the  extent 
and  degree  of  complication,  whether  in  the 
form  of  valvular  lesions  or  co-exintent  pul< 
monary  disease,  the  prognosis  will  be  vox- 
favourable.  M^en  uie  cardiac  change  is 
itself  producing  secondary  lesions,  as  de- 
generation of  the  arterial  coats,  when  dila- 
tation is  advancing,  and  when  there  is 
Bright'B  disease,  the  prognosis  becomes  very 
nnfiiTOiirable. 

Tbsatuht. — Hypertrophy  being  in  itself 
&  etmservative  change,  protective  from  worse 
remits,  the  primary  object  is  to  remove,  if 
pfMsible,  the  cause  of  the  hypertrophy.  To 
aim  merely  at  redacing  the  hypertrophy, 
irrespectively  of  its  cause,  as  by  lowering  the 
nutrition,  would  gravely  &voQr  the  worse 
evil  of  dilatation.  General  therapeutic  prin- 
ciples, and  the  morbid  conditions  accom- 
panying the  hypertrophy,  must  therefore 
be  carefolly  attended  to.  All  mental  and 
bodily  exertion  which  excites  the  circulation 
must  be  scrupulously  avoided.  Alcoholic 
stimulants  should  be  taken  sparingly,  and 
no  more  wine  allowed  than  such  as  may 
seem  to  benefit  digestion.  The  diet  should 
be  carefully  selected,  nitrogenous  food  being 
generally  necessary.  The  digestive  organs 
must  be  sedulously  looked  after,  not  only 
because  good  nutrition  is  very  important, 
bnt  also  because  flatulence  and  dyspepsia 
directly  embarrass  the  heart's  action.  Mild 
saline  and  aloetio  aperients  with  alteratives 
should  be  given.  Diuretics  will  be  neces- 
sary if  there  is  a  tendency  to  dropsy,  and 
in  all  cases  great  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  removal  of  congestion  when  it  afiects 
important  organs,  and  the  restoration  of 
their  functions  when  afTected,  more  espe- 
cially of  the  liver  and  the  kidneys.  When 
there  is  great  excess  of  cardiac  action,  direct 
cardiac  sedatives,  as  aconite,  diluted  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  eonimu,  and  perhaps  the  local 
appUeation  of  ice,  may  be  called  Car.  When 
there  is  dilatation  or  feebleness  of  texture 
with  the  hypertrophy,  iron  sind  digitalis  are 
the  chief  remedial  drugs, 

J.  B.  Waedell.      a.  £.  Saksoh. 

HBABT,  Inflammation  of.— Inflam- 
mation of  the  heart  may  affect  either  the 
lining  membrane,  or  the  substance  or  walls 
of  the  organ ;  and  the  subject  will  be  best 
discussed  under  the  separate  heads  of  endo- 
carditis and  myocarditia.  Inflammation  of 
the  investing  membrane  of  the  heart  is  de- 
scribed  in  the  article  Psucabdidm,  Dis- 
eases oL 


I.  Endooardltb.—  Stkom.  :  Fr.  Bitdo- 
eardiU ;  Oer.  Endoearditis. 

DEmirrioH. — Inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  heart. 

Three  forms  of  endocarditis  are  commonly 
described:  (1)  Bimple  endocarditis;  (2)  Ul- 
cerative endocarditis ;  and  (8)  Chronic  endo- 
carditis. Only  the  two  first  forms  will  be 
discussed  here ;  chronic  endocarditis  is  re- 
ferred to  under  the  head  of  Heabt,  Valves 
and  Orifices  of.  Diseases  of. 

1.  Simple  EndooardltiB.— .Stioloot. 
Endocarditis  generally  occurs  in  association 
with  acute  rheumatism ;  less  frequently 
with  other  acute  specific  febrile  diseases, 
snch  as  scarlet  fever,  measles,  ttmsillitis, 
erythema,  py«emia,  and  septiceemia— includ- 
ing puerperal  fever ;  much  more  rardy  with 
typhoid  fever  and  variola.  It  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  course  of  pregnancy,  and  after 
parturition;  in  acute  and  chronic  Bright's 
disease;  and  in  syphilis.  Injuries  of  the 
heart,  such  as  rupture  of  the  valves,  may 
also  lead  to  endocarditis ;  and  local  endo- 
carditis is  frequently  the  result  of  the  un- 
natural contact  of  one  part  of  it  with  another 
during  the  cardiac  revolution,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, by  growths  from,  the  walls  or  valves, 
or  by  unnatural  blood-ciuTEnts.  It  is  also 
common  in  chorea.  Possibly  it  may  be 
idiopathic. 

Age  is  an  important  predisposing  factor  in 
the  aetiology  of  acute  endocarditis,  the  occur- 
rence of  which  as  a  complication  of  acute 
rheumatism  is  certainly  most  flreqoent  in 
young  subjects,  and  dedmes  as  age  advances. 
Women  also  are  more  subject  to  rheumatic 
endocarditis  than  men. 

The  localisation  of  the  endocardial  inflam- 
mation spears  to  be  determined  chiefly  by 
pressure  and  tension,  rather  than  by  any 
peculiarity  of  the  membrane  itself,  or  of  the 
blood  in  contact  with  it.  Thus  the  left  ven- 
tricle is  almost  the  sole  seat  of  the  disease 
(at  all  events  of  readily  recognisable  degree) 
in  the  adult,  and  the  right  ventricle  in  the 
fcetue ;  whilst  endocardiua  is  rarely  seen  be. 
yond  the  boundaries  of  the  valves,  that  is, 
the  parts  most  subjected  to  strain.  In  the 
same  way,  chronic  endocarditis  is  usually 
due  to  increased  pressure  within  Uie  heart, 
as  in  chronic  Bnsfat's  disease,  and  in  con- 
ditions that  entaQ  prolonged  severe  strain 
upon  the  valves  during  exertion.  A  similar 
cause  is  at  work  in  pregnancy. 

Akatohical  Chabactebs. — Inflammation 
of  the  endocardium  affects  chiefly  the  valves 
and  the  chordee  tendinete,  and  especially  the 
lines  of  contact  or  the  surfaces  of  the  valves 
exposed  to  the  force  of  the  blood-current. 
The  endocardium  of  these  parts  at  first 
appears  slightly  swollen,  velvety,  soft,  and 
of  various  ^ades  of  red  ;  whilst  the  lines  or 
points  of  contact  of  the  valves  present  warty 
enlargements  of  a  umilar  character,  which 
are  known  as  '  vegetations.'   As  the  process 
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advanceB,  the  inflamed  areas  become  more 
opaqne  and  firm ;  and  a  fibrinoas  deposit  is 
entangled  with  theii  Bur&ce.  "When  the 
endooarditiB  has  gone  thus  &r,  resolntion  is 
|irobabl^  rure ;  and  the  most  common  ranilt 
IB  what  18  known  as  *  chronio  valvolar  disease,' 
that  is,  that  the  affected  parts  are  left  opaque, 
puckered,  and  thickened  by  growth  of  oon- 
nective  tissue,  whilst  the  T^^tions  develop 
into  firm  fibroid  or  even  cartilaginous-like 
bodies.  As  a  consequence  of  these  changes, 
the  vbItm  may  become  much  altered  in  size 
and  shape,  and  the  ostia  contracted  and  ir- 
regular, so  that  the  mutual  adaptation  of  the 
parts  is  greatly  disturbed.  Other  results  of 
infianmiation  are  not  uncommon  in  the  pro- 
gress of  endocarditis,  such  as  adhesions  be- 
tween the  neighbouring  straotures,  and  ossi- 
fication or  calcification  of  the  altered  tissues. 
Laceration  of  the  valves  and  rupture  of  the 
ohordcB  tendinen  daring  the  stage  of  dimin- 
isfaed  resistance,  ulceration,  suppuration,  and 
the  formation  of  aneurysm  are  rarer  events. 

The  miorosoopieal  appearances  of  inflam* 
mation  of  the  endocardium  correspond  with 
the  naked-eye  diaraoters.  In  the  early 
stages,  the  proper  tissue  of  the  endocardium 
is  swi^en  oy  hyperKtnia,  cedema,  and  the 
appearance  between  its  fibres  of  a  number 
of  leucocytes ;  the  latter  rapidly  multiply  to 
form  the  bulk  of  the  vegetations ;  and  the 
surface  presents  various  thicknesses  of  de- 
posited nbrin.  which  in  its  turn  may  become 
organised.  The  further  development  of  con- 
nective tissue  gives  rise  to  the  opacity,  thick- 
ening, and  puckering  of  the  vuves,  and  to 
the  formati(m  of  permanent  vegetations. 

The  effects  of  these  changes  upon  the  func- 
tions of  the  valves  and  their  appendages  are 
described  in  the  article  Eeabt,  Valves  and 
Orifices  ei,  Diseases  of.^  Fartides  of  fibrin, 
and  even  of  the  vegetatums,  bxb  occasionally 
detached  from  the  endocardium,  and  give  rise 
to  embolism. 

SraPTOHS. — The  symptoms  of  endocarditis 
are  inseparable  from  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  with  which  it  is  associated,  and  the 
diagnosis  of  it  is  made  almost  entirely  from 
the  presence  of  physical  signs.  Thus  fever 
probably  precedes  the  Eutvent  of  endocarditis 
in  every  case ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
simple  uncomplicated  disease  in  any  respect 
affects  either  the  pyrexia  or  any  other  ele- 
ment of  the  same.  Local  symptoms  are 
almost  equally  rare,  unless  the  endocarditis 
leads  to  serious  lesion  of  the  cardiac  valves. 
As  Ions  as  these  remain  sound,  and  the 
disease  Is  acute  and  does  not  involve  deeper 
structures,  pain  in  the  heart,  prsecordial  dis- 
tress, syncope,  shortness  of  breath,  and  other 
symptoms  of  heart-disease  cannot  be  said  to 
occur  at  all  frequently  in  endocarditis.  The 
cardiac  contractions  are  necessarily  increased 
in  frequency;  and  palpitation  and  dvspncua 
may  occur  on  movement.  It  is  otherwise 
when  the  influnmaticn  has  lasted  so  long 


as  to  render  the  valves  incompetent,  or  to 
obstruct  the  orifices;  or  when  the  myocardium 
is  attacked,  and  dilatation  ensues.  The 
symptoms  just  enumerated  then  make  their 
appearance.  In  children,  rheumatic  endo- 
owditis  is  peculiarly  latent,  and  also  danger- 
ously progressive  or  recurrent.  See  Bhxu* 
XATisx,  Acute. 

Phytieal  Sign*. — The  physical  ugns  of 
eonte  endocarditis  are — increased  extent  and 
&|eqnency,  with  variable  strength,  of  the 
visible  and  palpable  impulse;  moderate  in- 
crease in  the  area  of  precordial  dulness ;  and 
various  alterations  in  the  cardiac  sotmds.  At 
the  beginning  of  endocarditis,  the  first  sound 
at  the  left  apex  is  frequently  beard  prolonged 
and  hollow,  or  mufiied ;  and,  an  the  process 
advances,  this  alteration  of  character  may 
gradually  pass  into  a  murmur,  which  is  at 
first  indistmct,  but  afterwards  well-formed. 
If  the  aortic  valves  are  affected,  the  second 
sound  may  similarly  lose  its  characters,  be- 
come dull,  and  finaUy  be  converted  into,  or 
be  complicated  with,  a  murmur.  The  most 
frequent  murmur  in  acute  endocarditis  is 
mitral  systolic;  aortic  murmurs  are  decidedly 
less  common ;  and  mitral  pnesystolic  murmnr 
is  very  rare.  Varions  murmurs,  incrganio 
or  organic,  may  also  aj^ear  and  disappear 
during  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Complications. — Endocarditis  is  itself  al- 
ways a  complication  of  the  diseases  previously 
mentioned.  Myocarditis  and  pericarditis  may 
be  correctly  regarded  as  complications  of 
endocarditis,  when  the  inflammation  begins 
in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart.  Ac- 
cording to  Bome  authorities,  clots  may  form 
in  the  heart  in  endocarditis,  and  give  rise  to 
very  urgent  symptoms  (»ee  Hbabt,  Throm- 
bosis of).  Embolism  may  arise  from  detach- 
ment of  fragments  of  coagula  or  vegetations. 
Congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
frequently  occurs  in  association  with  endo- 
carditis, and  BO  may  albuminuria. 

Course,  Terminations,  and  Sequels. — 
The  course  of  simple  endocarditis  is  very 
uncertain,  and  varies  with  the  course  of  the 
original  disease  with  which  it  is  associated, 
as  well  as  with  the  complications.  If  acute 
rheumatism  be  quickly  checked,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  endocardium  will  be  also  arrested ; 
but  the  two  diseases  may  recur  together.  In 
a  considerable  number  of  cases,  however, 
endocarditis  passes  on  to  chronic  valvular 
disease.  The  late  Dr.  Sibson  found  that 
seventeen  out  of  seventy  cases  of  endocar- 
ditis with  mitral  systolic  murmur  ended  in 
established  valvular  disease,  and  less  than  a 
half  of  the  cases  with  diastolic  basic  murmur. 

Simple  endocarditis  very  rarely  proved 
&t{d,  but,  being  by  far  the  most  common 
cause  of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  it 
leads  indirectly  to  much  suffering,  and  in 
such  cases  as  a  rule  ultimately  to  death. 

DiAONOsiB. — The  diagnosis  of  endocarditis 
depends  apon  the  discovery  of  the  develop- 
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roent  of  an  endocardial  bruit  of  organic  origin 
during  the  course  of  one  of  the  diseases 
iJready  named.  From  functional  murmurs 
the  bruits  of  valvular  inflammation  may  be 
diagnosed  under  difEarent  circmnstances — 
firat,  by  their  locality,  which  is  most  fre- 
^nuktl^  the  mitral  area;  secondly,  by  their 
tmie,  diastolic  or  prssystolio  murmurs  being 
always  organic ;  and,  tmrdly,  by  their  associa- 
fcion  with  pericardial  fiiouon.  The  special 
characters  of  inoiganio  murmurs  are  described 
elsewhere.  Chronic  valvular  disease  may  be 
diagnosed  from  acute  endocarditis  by  the 
presence  of  cardiac  enlargement  and  many 
well-known  signs ;  of  marked  cardiac  aymp* 
toms — especially  pain  and  dyspncea ;  of  cer- 
tain lesions — mitral  stenosis,  for  instance, 
being  very  rarely  an  acute  lesion;  and  of 
visceral  compUcations.  Much  more  difficult 
of  diagnosis  is  acute  endocarditiB  occurring 
in  the  course  of  chronic  valvular  disease. 
Change  of  the  character  of  the  murmur,  if 
thia  uave  been  previously  known,  may  lead 
to  the  sa8|)icion  of  fresh  inflammation  but 
cannot  positively  establish  the  diagnosis  of  its 
existence.  Acute  endocarditis  is  most  fre- 
quently overlooked  when  the  primary  dis- 
ease is  *  latent ' — particularly  rheiunatism  in 
children. 

PsooNOSia. — The  immediate  prognosis  of 
acute  endocarditis  is  generally  favourable, 
and  may  be  safely  estimated  by  the  absence 
of  local  symptoms.  The  remote  prognosis, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  regards  both  life  and 
health,  is  bad,  inasmuch  as  endocarditis  so 
frequently  ends  in  chronic  valvular  disease. 
This  restut  is  very  often  difficult  or  impossible 
to  fDrecast.  A  feeble,  soft,  and  smooth 
murmur,  or  a  feeble  and  grave  mnrmuTt  is 
much  more  Ukely  to  disappear  than  a  loud, 
extensive,  well'dmned  bnut.  The  probability 
of  the  disappearance  of  diastolic  basic 
murmurs  is  very  small ;  it  may  be  best 
estimated  by  the  absence  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced  by  aortic  incompetence  upon  the  heart 
and  vessels.  Murmurs  referable  to  endo- 
carditis disappear  more  often  in  yoimg  sub- 
jects than  in  adults. 

Tbeathskt. — The  treatment  of  acute  endo- 
carditis has  to  be  discussed  under  three  heads 
—  namely,  first,  preventive ;  secondly,  imme- 
diate ;  and,  thirdly,  subsequent  treatment. 

(a)  Preventive  treatmeni. — When  a  patient 
is  suffering  from  any  disease  which  may  be- 
come complicated  with  endocarditis,  and 
eqMciall^  if  be  be  suffering  from  acute 
rheumatism,  every  means  must  be  adopted 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  occurrence 
of  inflammation  of  the  heart.  Thus,  in  acute 
rheumatism  it  is  all -important  to  check  at  once 
the  intensity  of  the  disease  by  recourse  to  one 
ttc  other  of  the  salicyl  compounds  or  other 
means;  for  experience  shows  that  endocar- 
ditis, when  it  does  occur  in  acute  rheumatism, 
generally  makes  its  appearance  within  the 
first  week.   Again,  the  duration  of  the  pri- 


mary discEise  must  be  cnrtailed  if  j^ossible* 
inasmuch  as  endocarditis,  although  it  gene- 
rally appears  early,  may  possibly  occur  at 
any  period  of  the  disease.  Thus  the  medi- 
cinal preventive  treatment  of  endocarditis  in 
these  cases  resolves  itself  into  the  medicinal 
treatment  of  acute  rheumatism.  Another 
point  of  equal  importance  in  the  prevention 
of  endocarditis  is  diminntion  of  the  cardiac 
activity.  We  have  seen  that  the  pressure 
within  the  heart  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  causation  of  endocarditis ;  and  this  pres- 
sure must  be  reduced  by  diminishing  the 
work  to  be  done  by  the  heart,  without  lower- 
ing the  cardiac  power.  Best  must  therefore 
be  enforced  in  the  recimibent  posture — an 
end  which  is  usually  already  secured  by  the 
presence  of  acute  rheumatism  of  the  jointa 
Excitement  of  every  kind  has  to  be  strictly 
interdicted.  The  personal  comfort  of  the 
patient  most  be  zealously  attended  to,  and 
pain  relieved,  so  that  nstlessness  and  irri- 
tability may  be  avoided;  and  for  this  purpose 
carefully  selected  anodynes  may  be  necessary. 
StimuUuits  must  be  cautiously  ordered ;  the 
bowels  regularly  and  fully  moved ;  and  the 
various  secretions  kept  as  active  as  possible. 

(i)  Treatment  during  am.  attack. — When 
endocarditis  has  actually  made  its  appear- 
ance, the  various  means  just  insisted  upon 
must  be  enforced  as  rigorously  as  before,  so 
as  to  dimini^  the  intensity  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, and  to  limit  the  extent  of  surface  in- 
volved. Best  is  still  of  the  first  importance, 
mental  as  well  as  bodily.  The  medicinal 
treatment  of  the  original  disease — especially 
of  acute  rheumatism — mast  be  perseverea 
in*  Local  applications  to  the  pnecordia,  such 
as  cataplasms,  or  leeching,  in  cases  of  sthenic 
inflammation,  are  often  of  great  service.  The 
administration  of  stimulants  will  require  the 
greatest  care ;  excitement  of  the  heart,  on  the 
one  hand,  being  avoided,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  digitalis,  ammonia,  or  alcohol  being 
employed  if  symptoms  of  cardiac  distress 
supervene.  Equal  caution  is  demanded  in 
the  use  of  anodynes  which  may  be  indicated 
to  relieve  distress  connected  with  the  joints ; 
and  local  applications,  such  as  cotton-wool, 
poultices,  aconite,  and  belladonna,  should  be 
employed  in  preference  to  opium,  chloral,  and 
other  cardiac  depressants. 

(e)  Treatment  after  an  a<<aoft.— When  the 
primary  disease,  sooh  as  riieomatian,  has 
subsided,  and  the  resttaration  of  the  various 
functions  indicates  that  convalescence  has 
commenced,  the  physician  must  not  forget 
the  state  of  ^e  endocardium  which  has 
recently  been  inflamed,  and  which  is  still 
in  a  condition  of  great  physical  weakness, 
and  the  seat  of  new  cell-growth.  Instead  of 
urging  the  patient  to  sit  up  and  walk  about 
under  these  circumstances,  as  must  have 
been  frequently  done  under  the  'rival  me- 
thods' of  treating  acute  rheumatism,  we 
should  recommend  a  very  gradual  return  to 
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exercise,  and  the  most  jealous  avoidance  of 
actual  exertion.  There  can  be  no  question 
that,  at  this  stage,  rest  for  several  weeks  is 
of  more  importance  than  medicinal  treat- 
ment. At  the  same  time  varions  tonic  and 
other  remedies  should  be  employed. 

3.  inoarBtlTe  Endooanlitis.— Stkon.: 
Malignant  Endocarditis;  Diphtheritic  En- 
doea^tis ;  Fr.  Endocardite  Uteireuae ;  Ger. 
In/eetiote,  MaUgne  Endocardiiia. 

Depinitioh. — An  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic 
infective  disease,  characterised  by  ulceration 
of  the  endocardium  or  by  vegetative  growth 
upon  it. 

^TioLOQT. — Ulcerative  endocarditis  occurs 
most  frequently  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  forty,  but  is  not  uncommon  in  children. 
More  women  suffer  than  men,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  frequent  origin  in  puerperal 
disease.  Previous  valvular  disease  distinctly 
predisposes  to  it. 

An  exciting  canse  sometimes  cannot  be 
disoovered.  In  most  ^  instances,  bowerer, 
nloerative  endocarditis  is  but  part  of  a  gene- 
ral septic  or  pystmic  process.  The  common 
sources  of  infection  are  septic  wounds,  puer- 
peral thrombosis,  pylephlebitis,  otitis  media 
with  thrombouB  of  the  associated  sinuses, 
acnte  osteomyelitis,  gonorrhoea,  injuries  and 
ulceration  of  the  urethra  and  prostate — in 
connexion,  for  infitance,  with  stricture  and 
catheterism  ;  also  acute  pneumonia  and  pul- 
monary gangrene,  acute  rheumatism,  and 
other  acute  specific  diseases.  The  primary 
lesion  may  be  so  Bli  ght  as  to  escape  obser\-ation. 

Anatomical  CHARACTEBS.~Malignant  en- 
docarditis, as  the  name  is  commonly  em- 
ployed, comprehends  a  variety  of  morbid 
conditions  in  connexion  with  the  heart 
Two  of  these  are  iairly  distinctive,  the  ulce- 
rative and  the  vegetative,  and  they  may  be 
conveniently  selected  for  description  as  being 
the  most  diverse  types  between  which  there 
lie  a  number  of  intermediate  forms. 

In  the  ulcerative  form,  the  endocardium 
presents  Hmall  areas  where  the  proper  tissue 
has  disappeared,  leaving  behind  it  shallow 
ragged  erosions.  This  change  occurs  most 
frequently  in  connexion  with  the  mitral 
valves  and  opening,  including  the  auricular 
aspect  of  the  curtains  and  the  line  of  attach- 
ment of  the  valves  —  particularly  the  two 
commissures  of  the  se^rments,  and  the  an- 
terior aspect  of  the  anterior  segment;  also  the 
aortic  cusps ;  parts  of  the  septum  and  general 
endocardial  snr&ce ;  and  the  papillaty  mus- 
cles and  chords  tendines.  The  endocardium 
of  the  right  ventridie  is  relatively  more  fre- 
quently involved  in  malignant  than  in  simple 
endocuxlitis. 

The  earliest  stage  of  the  morbid  process 
may  sometimes  be  observed  as  small  yel- 
lowish opacities  of  the  endocardium.  But 
as  a  rule  the  surface  is  found  already  eroded, 
presenting  a  small,  irregular,  oval,  circular 
or  linear  ulcer;  its  ragged  grey  bane  covered 


with  a  loose  friable  thrombus;  its  edged 
fringed  with  vegetations,  swollen,  indurated* 
and  undermined.  Such  an  nlcOT  increases 
bat  slowly  in  area,  but  it  readily  advaneea 
into  tiie  depth  of  the  tissue.  A  variety  of 
secondary  changes  may  then  occur — acute 
Tulvular  aneurysm,  complete  perforation  of 
the  valves,  abundant  ve^tative  or  fongating 
growths,  and  suppuration,  which  ends  in 
acute  cardiac  aneurysm  or  in  complete  pv* 
foration  of  the  parietes. 

The  vegetative  form  of  malignant  endo* 
carditis  is  readily  recognised  mortem  by 
a  prominent  and  possibly  extensive  growth 
of  polypoidal  vegetations,  in  connexion  usu- 
ally with  the  auricnlo-ventricular  opening, 
the  neighbotiring  surface  of  the  left  auricle, 
and  the  auricular  aspect  of  the  mitral  seg* 
ments.  Less  frequentiy  the  aortic  valves 
are  involved.  In  either  situation  the  vege- 
tations form  a  large  mass  of  soft  growth, 
almost  choking  the  mitral  or  aortic  t^iening, 
whilst  portions  of  it  must  have  floated  and 
waved  in  the  blood-current,  and  by  their 
contact  or  impact  during  the  cardiac  move- 
ments have  injured  the  neighbouring  or  op- 
posed surfaces  of  the  endocardium,  there  set- 
ting up  fresh  disease  of  the  same  kind.  The 
surfaces  of  these  v^tations  are  sometimes 
calcified. 

In  both  forms  of  malignant  endocarditis  it 
is  obvious  that  during  life  portions  of  the 
diseased  endocardium  and  thrombi,  as  well 
as  their  fiuid  products,  whether  on  a  small 
or  on  a  large  scale,  must  have  been  readily 
detached  or  washed  off,  and  carried  as  emboli 
into  other  parts  of  the  circulathm. 

In  addition  to  the  lesions  just  described, 
the  heart  may  present  a  variety  of  morbid 
changes.  It  is  in  at  least  76  per  cent,  of 
cases  (Sansom)  the  seat  of  chronic  valvular 
disease  and  associated  enlargement;  some- 
times of  congenital  malformation.  The  myo- 
cardium may  be  swollen  and  in  a  state  of 
granular  degeneration  like  other  visceral 
structures ;  or  it  presents  a  number  of  small 
embolic,  hieniorrhagic,  inflamed,  or  Cattily 
degenerated  areas.  Pericarditis  is  sometimes 
associated. 

Embolism  is  one  of  the  essential  anato- 
mical characters  of  ulcerative  endocarditis. 
It  occurs  most  often  in  the  spleen,  kidneys, 
and  heart,  but  may  be  almost  uuiversaL  In 
the  vegetative  form  of  the  disease  the  emboli 
m^  be  so  large  as  to  be  arrested  even  in 
the  abdominal  aorta;  the  tibial,  brachial,  and 
other  vessels  of  tiie  limbs  are  often  occluded, 
as  well  as  the  s|)lenic,  renal,  mesenteric, 
cerebral,  and  a  variety  of  arteries  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  In  the  purely  ulcerative 
type  of  the  disease  the  emboli  are  much 
smaller,  and  their  effects  are  only  recc^ised 
pott  mortem  by  infarcts  in  various  conditiona 
of  change.  Sometimes  these  secondary  foci 
proceed  to  abscess — suppurative  raemngitis 
is  fairly  common.   The  skin  and  mucous 
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membranes,  the  Berons  membrsnea,  the 
veBsel  walls,  and  the  retina  are  also  favourite 
Beats  of  minute  embolism  and  hsmorrhage. 
The  lungs  are  specially  affected  in  some 
cases :  pulmonary  embolism  and  inforction 
accompany  ulcerative  endocarditis  of  the 
right  chambers;  in  other  instances  acute 
pneumonia  appears  to  be  the  primaiy  lesion, 
in  which  the  endocarditis  of  the  left  chambers 
of  the  heart  has  originated.  The  looal  eCEocts 
of  infective  embolism  ooour  very  extensively 
in  nleerative^  endocarditis,  namely,  hesmor- 
rbage,  softening,  and  acute  aneurysm  ending 
in  &tal  rupture.   See  Euboush. 

In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  of 
idcerative  endocarditis  micro-organisms  are 
found  both  in  the  valvular  lesion  and  in  the 
emboli  and  in&rcts.  No  less  ihan  ten  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  organisms  have  been  de- 
scribed in  this  connexion,  the  chief  of  these 
being  Staphylococcus  pyogenes,  aureus  and 
albus ;  Streptococcus  pyogenes ;  Diplococcus 
pneumoniffi ;  and  BaclHus  tuberculosis. 

Micrococci  have  also  been  found  in  the 
oircnlating  blood.   See  MicBO-oBQANisua. 

SnpTOifs.— In  its  clinical  obaraeters  ma- 
lignant endoearditii  is  either  (a)  an  acute, 
severe,  and  hial  malady  with  markedly 
ty^^uudal  features ;  or  (&)  a  disease  of  mh- 
aeiite,  potnblff  chronic,  course,  pyfemio  in 
diaraoter,  occasional^  ending  in  recovery. 
These  two  forms  call  for  separate  description. 

(a)  Acute  Typhoidal  MaUgnsnt 
Endocarditis.— In  this  variety  of  the 
disease,  the  patient  ia  seized  with  a  rigor 
when  apparently  in  good  health,  or  during 
convalescence  from  an  acute  illness — particu- 
larly rheumatism ;  in  other  instances  the 
invasion  is  more  ^pradual.  Pyrexia  and  the 
other  phenomena  of  severe  fever  are  quickly 
developed,  and  the  patient  complams  of 
malaise,  debility,  and  cardiac  distress ;  but 
for  the  first  tivo  days  the  medical  attendant 
probably  fails  to  make  a  complete  di^^osis. 
By  the  end  of  this  time,  the  patient's  con- 
dition having  become  steadily  worse,  the 
cardiac  sounds  are  found  to  be  impure ;  they 
shortly  become  murmurish ;  and  probably  on 
the  next  day  an  endocardial  murmur  is  de- 
veloped, systolic  or  diastolic,  still  changeful 
in  its  characters.  The  general  symptoms 
now  begin  to  assume  a  typhoid  type.  The 
patient  lies  helplessly  on  his  back  ;  the  tem- 
perature rises  to  104^;  the  tongue,  at  first 
furred,  becomes  dry  and  brown ;  sordes  form ; 
the  respiration  becomes  hurried,  possibly 
with  thoracic  pains  and  hsemorrhagic  sputa ; 
and  somnolence  sets  in,  broken  by  low 
muttering  delirium,  jactitations  and  sub- 
sultus.  The  spleen  is  enlarged  and  tender, 
suggesting  inferetion.  The  bowels  may  be 
relaxed.  The  skin  is  visited  by  heavy  sweats, 
and  may  become  covered  with  a  peculiar 
petechial  eruption.  The  nrine,  passed  natu- 
rally or  incontinently,  or  withdrawn  with 
the  catheter,  is  found  to  contain  blood,  albu- 


men, and  various  micro-organisms.  The 
ophthalmoscope  reveals  retinal  and  other 
intraocular  htemorrhages.  Bleeding  takes 
place  from  the  bowel.  Less  frequent  symp- 
toms are  parotitis,  arthritis,  pericarditis,  and 
jaundice.  Meningitis,  associated  with  head- 
ache and  delirium,  and  ending  in  coma,  is 
more  common,  and  gives  a  new  or  different 
aspect  to  the  case. 

Malignant  endocarditu  of  this  severe  type 
may  be  said  to  always  tenninate  in  death 
after  a  duration  of  less  than  fonrtf  en  days ; 
it  has  been  known  to  end  fatally  in  two 
days.  The  course  which  the  disease  pur* 
sues  is  one  of  steadily  increasing  gravity, 
broken  only  by  equally  ominous  complica- 
tions in  the  form  of  meningitis,  hEemorrhages, 
or  sudden  paralysis  referable  to  cerebral 
hnemorrha^e.  Very  rarely  the  disease  passes 
into  the  subacute  or  chronic  form. 

The  pyrexia  belongs  to  the  continued  type, 
the  maximum  rise  being  104°  or  106°  F.,  with 
a  daily  remission  of  about  one  degree.  In 
some  instances  it  may  not  exceed  101°,  or 
even  keep  close  to  normal.  With  the  fever 
may  be  associated  reiieated  rigors,  followed 
by  increased  prostration  and  slnpor.  The 
{uiysical  signs  connected  with  the  oeart  have 
already  been  referred  to.  The  endocardial 
murmur  is  usually  systolic  and  mitral.  It 
develops  under  observation,  changes  in  loud- 
ness and  quality  day  by  day,  and  may  be 
reinforced  by  a  second  murmur  over  another 
part  of  the  pnecordia.  If  traced  to  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  it  is  of  special  significance. 
Occasionally  the  murmur  is  absent,  suggest- 
ing a  parietal  lesion.  The  radial  pulse  pre- 
sents all  the  characters  of  the  typhoid 
state  with  increasing  prostration,  rathor  than 
those  of  any  particular  form  of  valvular 
disease.  The  so-called  skin  'eruption*  con- 
sists of  fine  reddish  spots,  with  paler  centre 
representing  the  seat  of  a  minute  embolus. 
The  signs  of  pleurisy,  pulmonary  inforction 
or  gangrene,  or  even  of  pyo-pneumothorax, 
are  sometimes  to  be  determined. 

(6)  Subacnte  and  Chronic  Malignant 
Endocarditis. — This  variety  of  the  disease 
bears  but  little  superficial  resemblance  in  its 
clinical  characters  to  the  severe  form  jnst 
described.  Its  general  features  are  those  of 
subacute  or  chronic  cardiac  disease  accom- 
panied with  pjTexia  and  multiple  embolism. 
Heart-disease  is  the  central  fact,  on  which 
are  superadded  the  phenomena  of  general 
infection.  There  is  no  prostration  until 
the  last ;  no  typhoidal  aspect.  The  patient 
is  aiuemio,  sallow,  poorly,  and  he  wastes 
steadily ;  bnt  he  aits  up  in  bed,  reads,  en- 
gages in  conversation  intelligently  and  cheex^ 
fiilly,  and  may  even  resent  strict  treatment. 
The  physical  si^s  connected  with  the 
heart  conast  mainly  of  a  well-developed 
endocardial  murmur,  possibly  referable  to  a 
previous  valvular  lesion,  but  changing  its  cha- 
racters from  time  to  ^e  under  observation. 
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It  is  uBnally  s^ratc^  and  mitral ;  occasion- 
ally aortic  ^stolio  or  duBtolic,  or  mitral 
prosystolic ;  and  it  may  b«  suddenly  altored 
or  complicated  by  the  development  of  a  fresh 
lesion  in  the  heaji,  such  as  rupture  or  per* 
foration.    The  pulse  varies  greatly. 

The  type  of  pyrexia  in  fully  developed 
eases  of  malignant  endocarditis  of  subacute 
course  is  markedly  remittent,  or  even  inter- 
mittent. Three,  four,  or  even  six  degrees  F. 
of  a  rise  and  IsJl  (between  08°  and  102°  to 
104°)  may  be  recorded  daily  for  weeks  on  end. 
In  other  instances  the  disturbance  of  tem- 
perature takes  the  form  of  irregular  bouts  of 
pyrexia  complicating  the  downward  course 
of  a  severe  ease  of  valvular  disease.  Some 
patients  suffer  from  repeated  rigors,  miex- 
peoted  and  irregular,  followed  by  pntfoM 
sweats  and  prostration. 

The  other  phenomena  of  general  infection 
are  mainly  significant  of  embolism :  pain 
and  the  proper  physical  signs  of  infarction  of 
the  spleen  and  lungs,  blood  in  the  urine,  loss 
of  pulsation  in  the  arteries  of  the  limbs, 
the  development  of  acute  aneurysm  with 
subsequent  rupture,  and  even  gangrene  of 
the  extremities.  This  element  of  the  disease 
gives  it  a  peculiarly  uncertain  and  protean 
character,  its  course  being,  for  instance,  sud- 
denly interrupted  by  the  development  of 
severe  haemorrhage  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
or  possibly  into  the  brain,  with  paralysis  and 
coma  enmrng  in  rapid  death. 

The  duration  of  this  disease  is  almost  ii^ 
definite.  It  extends  from  six  or  to 
twelveorsixteen  wedis;  in  <nie  ease  of  Dr.  T. 
HenryQrsen'sitlastedeighteenmonths.  The 
progress  is  very  striking.  The  patient  steadily 
but  almost  imperceptibly  loses  strength,  flesh, 
and  colour.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the 
disease  terminates  in  death,  and  such  patients 
as  have  recovered  were  left  wiUi  permanent 
heart-disease. 

Pathology. — In  the  less  severe  type  of 
ulcerative  endocarditis  (as  in  the  more 
fitmiTift.y  ulcsrs  of  the  integuments)  portions 
of  the  ill-noorished,  degenerated,  or  lowly 
otganised  fibroid  tissue  of  chronic  valvular 
lesions  break  down  in  serious  impairment  of 
the  general  healUi,  in  acute  disrase,  and  in 
other  un&Tooralde  eonstitational  states  (see 
Ulceb  AMD  Ulcebation).  Subjected  to  con- 
stant Binm  and  impact,  Uie  uleenras  surfsces 
extend  rather  than  hral,  estaUish  on  and 
around  them  an  increasing  growth  of  vegeta< 
tions,  and  these  become  the  source  of  mul- 
tiple embolisms.  In  oases  of  tiiis  kind  no 
morbific  micro-organisms  are  present ;  the 
disease  runs  a  comparatively  slow  course; 
and  recovery  may  occur.  In  the  acute 
typhoidal  type  of  the  disease  it  appears  that 
true  contagia,  derived  from  some  obvious 
source  (the  '  primary  lesion  '),  or  entering  the 
blood  through  some  unknown  channel  ('  idio- 
pathio  *),  settle  on  the  endocarditmi  whether 
previously  diseased  or  iiigured — possibly  even 


when  intact  The  oJ^anisms  flourish  on  this 
soil,  shed  their  products  into  the  circulation, 
and  [dant  embolic  colonies  of  their  own  kind 
as  multiple  foci  of  disease  throughout  the 
body.  Iliis  process  is  necessarily  associated 
with  a  septicsmia  of  a  more  or  less  severs 
kind,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  organisms 
and  emboli.  Some  authorities  deny  tiiat 
the  organisms  are  the  essential  cause  of  the 
morbid  process,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  full  and  complete  proof  of  this  con- 
nexion is  not  yet  established. 

Diagnosis. — Now  that  malignant  endo- 
carditis has  been  so  carefully  mvestigated, 
its  recognition  ought  not  to  be  attended  with 
much  difficulty.  The  acute  form  has  to  be 
diagnosed  from  typhoid  fever,  acute  tuber- 
culosis, and  other  infective  diseases  belonging 
to  its  own  t^pe.  The  diagnosis  usually  turns 
on  its  assocution  with  some  primary  disease, 
and  on  the  result  of  a  physical  examinatiim 
of  tiie  heart  and  the  correct  interpretation  of 
any  murmur  that  may  be  discovered.  When 
no  murmur  is  developed,  ulcerative  endo- 
carditis may  escape  recognition.  Repeated 
rigors,  the  type  of  pyrexia,  the  character 
of  the  spots,  and  the  oecmrence  of  retinsl 
hemorrhages  will  farther  serve  to  exclude 
typhoid  fever  and  tuberculosis.  When  de- 
Imnm  and  other  cerebral  symptoms  are 
urgent,  ulcerative  endocarditis  has  been  mis- 
taken for  *  oerebral  rheumatism '  and  simple 
meningitis. 

The  Bubaente  and  chronic  forms  are  spe- 
oiidljr  liable  to  be  oonfoonded  with  a  number 
of  diseases  which  present  a  similar  type  of 
pyrexia,  particularly  the  many  patholc^oal 
conditions  which  underlie  obscure  persistent 
pyrexia,  such  as  latent  tuberculosis ;  lymph- 
oma ;  chronic  suppuration  in  coimexion  with 
the  liver,  prostate,  bowel,  kidney,  internal 
ear,  lymphatic  glands,  and  connective  tissnes; 
and  also  syphilis.  The  existence  and  change- 
ful character  of  the  murmur,  the  sadden  em- 
bolisms, and  the  absence  of  other  local  signs, 
all  indicate  the  cardiac  seat  of  the  disease. 
From  malaria  it  can  be  distinguished  by  the 
history,  by  the  absence  of  periodicity  in  the 
rigors  and  fever,  as  well  as  by  the  cardiac 
murmur. 

Some  of  Hie  graveet  oompIieatiraiB  of  this 
form  m^y,  fiv  a  moment,  be  misleading,  such 
as  violent  headache  ending  in  ooma,  refer* 
able  to  the  development  and  rupture  of  em- 
bolic intracranial  aneurysm.  Experience 
teaches  us  to  be  prepared  for  every  possiUe 
variety  of  symptom  m  a  disease  of  which  a 
striking  feature  is  visceral  embolism. 

Pbognosis. — The  prognosis  of  acute  malig- 
nant endocarditis  is  practically  hopeless.  In 
the  subacute  form  the  prospect  is  but  little 
better.  However  confident  and  cheerful  the 
patient  may  be  at  first,  the  disease  will  surely, 
if  slowly,  exhaust  the  strength,  and  may  at 
any  penod  rapidly  prove  fatal  by  some  com- 
plication. If  the  temperature  fall  and  beeome 
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less  remittent,  if  the  rigors  cease,  and  par- 
ticnlarly  if  weight  and  Btrenj^  increase, 
hope  may  begin  to  rise  that  the  case  will 
prove  one  of  the  very  few  exceptions  and 
uUimataly  recover.  But  the  praotitumer 
muat  not  forget  the  preearioos  n^ore  of  such 
improvement,  and  the  inocnapleteneBS  of  the 
recoTery  at  tlie  best. 

Trkathknt. — The  &ilore  of  every  means 
of  cure  hitherto  employed  in  acute  malignant 
endocarditis  serves  to  impress  on  us  the 
importance  of  preventive  treatment.  Dr. 
Sansom  urges  the  necessity  of  protecting  the 
subjects  of  chronic  valvular  lesions  against 
zymotic  diseases,  and  also  of  attending  in 
them  with  special  care  to  the  treatment  of 
suppuration.  When  ulceration  has  com- 
menced, the  case  must  be  managed  on  me 
general  principles  applicable  to  all  acute 
epeeifio  fevers,  the  best  possible  nursing, 
aonndanee  of  food,  and  a  free  supply  of 
stimulants  being  provided.  Fresh  air  is  es- 
sential ;  and  if  the  disesBe  be  traced  to  some 
error  of  sanitation,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
take  the  risk  involved  in  changing  the  room, 
or  even  the  house,  in  which  the  patient  is 
lying. 

A  great  variety  of  drugs  have  been  tried 
in  both  forms  of  this  disease,  unh^pily  with 
little  benefit,  including  merourials,  quinine 
and  other  antipyretics,  and  the  essential  oils 
of  eucalyptus,  turpentine,  and  their  allies. 
Two  methods  are  reported  to  have  been  at- 
tended with  success  in  a  few  instances  of  the 
chronic  form:  the  sulphocarbolatesof  sodium 
introduced  by  Dr.  Sansom  in  80-gndn  doses 
fonr  times  a  day,  and  quinine  in  15-graln 
doses  three  times  a  day  with  a  free  allowance 
of  alcohol  (in  the  form  most  agreeable  to  the 

gfctient),  which  is  Tecommended  by  Frofewor 
raentiwl  of  Berlin. 

II.  Kyooarditifl  Stvon.  :  Carditu ;  Fr. 

Myoearmte ;  Gw.  MyoearditiU. 

I>BFiNiTioK. — Inflammation  of  the  mils  of 

the  heart. 

This  disease  may  be  either  acute  or 
chronic;  but  the  latter  form,  which  is  at- 
tended with  the  formation  of  fibroid  tissue 
in  the  myocardium,  is  described  under  the 
head  of  Hbabt,  Fibroid  Disease  of.  Pyemic 
inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  heart 
also  constitutes  so  special  a  form  of  disease 
that  it  is  treated  separately  {tee  Hbabt, 
Pyemic  Abscess  of).  Acute  myocarditis 
•lone,  therefore,  has  to  be  considered  in  the 
present  article. 

^TtOLOGT. — A  certain  amount  of  myocar- 
ditis is  sometimes  associated  with  acute  en* 
docarditis  and  pericarditis,  and  depends  upon 
the  same  causes;  the  most  frequent  being 
seats  rheumatism.  In  a  small  proportion 
of  cases,  rheomatie  myocarditis  appears  to 
oeenr  indepmdently  of  inflammation  of  the 
lining  or  of  the  covering  membrane.  In  the 
great  majority  of  recorded  cases  of  localised 
myocarditis  ending  in  abscess,  the  cause  of 


the  disease  was  altogether  obscure.  It  has 
been  observed  most  frequently  in  males,  and 
before  the  twenty -fifth  year  of  life.  Exposure 
to  cold,  severe  exertion,  and  local  injury  are 
mentioned  amongst  exciting  causes,  but  with 
questionable  oorraotness. 

Ahatohiou  Charaotebs.— Acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  myocardium  generally  in- 
volves the  connective  tissue  as  well  as  the 
muscular  fibres ;  but  in  a  few  instances  the 
latter  alone  have  been  fbnnd  affected,  con- 
stituting ao-ealled  parenehymatout  foyocar- 
ditia. 

The  ordinary  form  of  the  disease  is  cha- 
racterised by  the  appearance  of  leucocytes 
between  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart. 
In  one  class  of  cases,  the  inflammation  is 
moderate  in  intensity  but  diffuted  in  extent, 
affecting  one  or  more  layers  of  muscle  under- 
lying the  endocardium  or  the  pericardium, 
which  is  also  inflamed;  in  anouier  class  of 
cases,  the  inflammation  is  more  active,  and 
prooeeds  to  the  formatiwi  of  abscess,  whilst  it 
IS,  as  a  rule,  oomparatiTely  loeaiued. 

In  the  first  or  diffused  form,  the  myo- 
cardium, as  it  is  seen  through  its  inflamed 
covering,  appears  of  a  mottled  opaque 
huSy  colour,  and  is  somewhat  swollen  and 
softened.  The  mieroseopieal  characters  con- 
sist chiefly  in  the  appearance  of  leucocytes 
and  inflammatory  efiusion  in  the  intermus- 
cular connective  tissue;  swelling,  opacity, 
nuclear  proliferation,  and  rupture  of  the 
muscular  fibres,  followed  by  fatty  degenera- 
tion and  atrophy  of  the  same ;  and  the  ordi- 
nary inflammatory  changes  of  the  vesseb  of 
the  part.  Beyond  this  stage,  unless  the  case 
prove  fatal,  the  diffused  form  of  myocarditis 
passes  into  a  chronic  condition;  and  it  ends 
either  in  fibroid  disease  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  atrophy,  by  development  ol  the 
inflammatory  products  and  compression  of 
the  affected  fibres;  in  &tty  degeneration;  in 
calcification ;  or  in  cardiac  aneurysm. 

Suppuratiou  of  the  heart,  on  the  other 
band,  generally  takes  the  form  of  swollen 
yeUowish-white  patches  or  abscesses,  sur- 
rounded by  dirty-red  or  eccbymosed  tissue, 
boggy  or  pulpy  to  the  finger,  and  containing 
on  section  a  small  quantity  of  variously 
coloured  puriform  matter,  consisting  of  pus 
and  muscular  debris.  In  the  same  cases  a 
^at  part  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  may  be 
in  a  condition  of  parenchymatous  degenera* 
tion;  and  in  some  recorded  instances  the 
whole  of  the  cardiac  tissue  is  described  as  in- 
filtrated with  pus.  Abscesses  resulting  from 
acute  localisea  myocarditis  are  generally  very 
small,  varying  firom  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that 
of  a  nut.  They  may  either  burst  externally 
into  the  pericardial  sac,  or  internally  into 
one  of  the  cavities  or  through  one  of  the 
valves,  leading  to  pyEemia,  and  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  acute  cardiac  aneurysm;  or  the 
pus  may  make  its  way  both  externally  and 
mtemally,  and  lead  to  fatal  hemorrhage  into 
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the  pericardium.  la  other  cases  the  pus 
undergoes  the  usual  changes,  and  becomes 
inspissated  or  cheesy;  or  calcification  takes 
place. 

In  both  forms  of  interstitial  myocarditis 
the  left  ventricle  is  most  frequently  the  seat 
inflammation. 

Btmptous. — The  prinoipal  symptoms  of 
acute  rheumatic  myocarditis  are  restlessness 
and  urgent  dyspnoea;  severe  pain  and  dis- 
tress referred  to  the  pnecordia ;  and  palpita- 
tion, which  gradually  passes  into  iirwulahty 
and  greatly  increased  frequency,  and  finally 
into  complete  cardiac  fellure.  The  pulse 
corresponds.  The  countenance  is  anxious, 
and  either  pale  or  cyanosed.  The  mind  is 
fearful  and  distressed  at  first ;  and  delirium 
frequently  supervenes  before  death,  especially 
in  young  subjects.  Vomiting  is  not  uu- 
common. 

The  phytical  tignt  are  generally  associated 
with  those  of  endo-  and  peri-carditis.  When 
uncomplicated,  they  may  be  described  as  con- 
sisting of  violent  c&rdiao  impulse  at  first, 
which  ra^dl^  loses  in  strength  and  regu- 
larity while  it  increases  in  frequency ;  a 
somewhat  increased  area  of  cardiac  dulness ; 
and  short  sharp  sounds,  afterwards  becoming 
duller  and  more  feeble. 

When  these  symptoms  and  signs  make 
their  appearance,  they  generally  run  their 
course  rapidly,  and  end  in  death.  In  a  small 
number  of  cases  they  as  rapidly  disappear. 

The  s^ptoms  of  localised  suppurative 
myocarditis  leading  to  abscess  are  not  unlike 
those  just  recorded.  There  are  the  same 
distressing  symptoms  locally,  with  restless- 
ness and  anxiety,  passing  on  to  delirium  and 
ending  in  collapse.  Bigors  have  been  ob- 
served in  some  eases ;  and  a  peculiar 
,  postolar  eruption  on  the  akin  in  othw  cases. 
The  }>hysioai  signs  also  an  not  special; 
exceptii^  that  a  murmur  may  be  suddenly 
developed  by  rupture  or  perforation  of  part 
of  the  wall  or  of  a  valve. 

The  majority  of  cases  of  abscess  of  the 
heart  prove  fiital  by  asthenia ;  but  the  other 
terminations  of  abscess  mentioned  above 
will  be  attended  by  their  respective  symp- 
toms, and  the  possibility  of  audden  death  is 
especially  to  be  noted. 

Dififase  pwrenckymatom  myocarditis  is 
clinically  Imown  only  as  a  cause  of  sudden 
death. 

CoHPUCATiONS.  —  The  complications  of 
acute  myocarditis  have  already  been  suffl- 
cientty  indicated,  snch  as,  first,  ntiologically, 
perieurditis,  endocardifciB,  acute  iheunatism, 
and  other  causes  of  these  forms  of  inflamma- 
tion; and  secondly,  pathologically,  rupture 
of  the  cardiac  walls  or  valves,  acute  cardiac 
aneurysm,  htemato-pericardium,  embolism, 
and  septieamia. 

Course  and  Tbbvinationb. — The  coarse 
of  acute  interstitial  myocarditis,  as  already 
stated,  is  generally  rapid,  extending  from  a 


few  hours  to  eight  days  in  different  eases. 
Death  occurs,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
from  the  effects  of  eai^iao  failure,  if  the  in- 
flammation be  extensive  or  proceed  to  sup- 
puration. The  formation  of  acute  aneurysm 
by  internal  rupture,  the  prodaotioa  of  peri- 
carditis by  external  rupture,  and  other  com- 
plications will  TKrionsly  modify  the  progress 
and  termination  of  cardiac  abscess.  Simnl- 
taneous  mpture  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally causes  sudden  death. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  acute  myo- 
carditis is  extremely  diflicult.  Occurring  in 
connexion  with  acute  rhenmatism,  it  has  to 
be  distinguished  from  endo-  and  peri-carditis. 
The  absence  of  murmur  and  of  the  cbarao- 
teristio  signs  of  pericarditis,  along  with 
symptoms  of  cardiac  failure  and  severe  local 
phenomena,  such  as  pain,  distress,  dyspnoea, 
and  finally  collapse,  should  generally  serve 
to  establi^  the  diagnosis  of  inflammation  of 
the  walls  of  the  heart  It  cannot  be  said 
that  eardiao  abseras  has  ever  yet  been 
diagnosed ;  but  the^  earefnl  e<n>sideratian  of 
all  ue  points  in  the  eas^  inohiding  the  sudden 
development  of  a  murmur  indicative  of  rup- 
ture of  a  portion  of  the  wall,  or  of  a  valve,  may 
hereafter  ensure  greater  saeeess.  In  the 
event  of  the  development  of  the  last-named 
sign,  and  of  septicemia  or  embolism,  cardiac 
suppuration  would  have  to  be  carefully 
diagnosed  from  ulcerative  endocarditis.  In 
children,  the  delirium  of  acute  myocarditis 
has  to  be  distinguished  from  acute  meningeal 
inflammation,  an  object  which  may  be  effected 
by  the  careful  observation  of  the  signs  and 
symptoms  comiected  with  the  heart. 

Pboonosis. — The  prognosis  of  myocarditis, 
when  it  is  either  so  extensive  or  so  intense 
as  to  give  rise  to  unequivocal  symptoms,  is 
extrem^  im&vonrable. 

Tbeatment. — The  two  principal  indica- 
tions of  treatment  in  acute  iaflammation  of 
the  substance  of  the  heart  are  to  rest  and 
sustain  that  organ,  and  to  relieve  the  pain 
and  distress.  Local  anodynes,  eepeciaUy  in 
the  form  of  the  preptuations  of  beUadonna 
and  poultices ;  and  stimulating  '  counter- 
irritants,'  such  as  mustard  cataplasms,  will 
conduce  to  fulfil  the  second  indication.  Such 
relief  is  the  first  essential,  if  rest  is  to  be 
secured.  The  patient  must  be  spared  the 
very  smallest  exertion.  Food  must  be  given 
in  small  quantities,  and  be  easily  digestible 
and  highly  nutritious ;  the  bowaU  must  be 
kept  open ;  and  the  flow  of  nrine  should  be 
as  free  as  possible.  Alcoholic  atimulants 
will  be  urgently  called  for,  but  must  be  em- 
ployed with  great  diserimination ;  and 
pitation,  as  much  as  weakness  of  the  im- 
pulse, is  to  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of 
the  necessity  for  these.  At  the  same  time, 
digitalis,  ammonia,  and  other  cardiac  stimu- 
lants should  be  given  cautiously,  so  as  to 
sustain  the  cardiac  action. 

J.  BfncHSU.  BsccB. 
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HEABT,  Halformationfl  of .— Stnom.  : 
Fr.  Affectiont  Conginitalea  du  Coswr ;  Gor. 
Mittbildungen  dea  Hersana. 

Classzficatiom  and  Dbscbiptiok. — The 
eaxdiao  aaomaliee  of  derelopment  may  be 
classed  aa  follows : — 

L  Those  dependent  on  arrest  of  the  process 
of  development  at  an  early  period  of  fastaX 
I»/0,  Eo  thAt  the  organ  retains  its  most  mdi> 
mentary  form,  the  aurionlar  and  ventrioalar 
cavities  being  still  single  or  presenting  only 
slight  indications  of  division,  and  the  primitive 
arterial  trunk  being  retained,  or  tne  aorta 
and  polmcnuury  artery  being  very  imperfectly 
evolved. 

II.  Those  in  which  the  defective  conforma- 
tion occnrfl  at  a  more  advanced  period,  when 
the  anricnlar  and  ventricular  partitions  are 
already  partly  formed,  and  the  aorta  and 
pulmonary  artery  more  or  less  completely 
developed.  Bncb  are  the  cases  in  which,  with 
imperfect  separation  of  the  vraitricles  and 
anncles,  the  arterial  or  anrionlo-venteicnlar 
passives  an  constricted  or  obliterated,  and 
the  origins  of  the  aorta  and  puhnonary  aurtery 
are  mimlaced. 

III.  Cases  in  which  the  development  of 
the  organ  has  progressed  regularly  till  the 
later  periods  of  fcetal  Ufe,  so  that  the 
auricular  and  ventnculai  septa  are  complete, 
and  the  primary  vessels  have  their  natural 
eonnexions,  but  in  which  there  are  defects 
which  prevent  the  heart  undergoing  the 
changes  which  should  ensue  after  birth.  Such 
are  the  premature  closore  of  the  foramen 
ovale,  the  non-development  of  the  ductus 
arteriosus,  and  the  occurrence  of  slighter 
sources  of  obstruction  at  tbe  arterial  or 
anricnlo-TaitrieuIar  passes  or  in  the  eonrse 
oftheaorta.  ' 

IV.  Case*  in  which  there  is  some  irregn- 
larity  in  the  formation  of  the  valves,  or  in 
the  connexions  with  the  vessels,  or  in  the 
vessels  themselves,  which,  though  not  im- 
mediate sources  of  obstruction,  ma/y  become 
to  during  the  progreaa  of  life,  so  as  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  subsequent  disease. 

I.  Cases  of  the  first  class  are  of  very  in- 
frequent occurrence,  and  are  the  more  rare 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  imperfection. 
The  first  case  of  simply  biloculate  heart  was 
placed  on  record  by  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the 
Pkiloaophical  Traneactuma,  m  1788,  and  the 
specimen  is  preserved  in  Dr.  Baillie's  museum, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Boyal  College  of 
^ysiciaua.  The  anomaly  was  found  in  the 
body  of  a  child,  which  snrvived  for  seven 
days.  Frran  defect  in  the  diaphragm,  the 
hMurt  lay  in  a  aao  on  the  upper  snrfiuje  of  the 
liver ;  and  the  organ  was  found  to  consist  of 
an  undivided  anricle  and  ventricle,  and  a 
single  artery,  evidently  the  primitive  arterial 
trunk,  which  first  gave  off  a  vessel  that 
fdmi^ied  the  branches  to  the  lungs,  and  the 
vessels  to  the  head  and  upper  extremities. 
^Hie  coronary  arteries  arose  by  a  common 


trunk  firom  the  aorta  before  its  final  division. 
Since  the  publication  of  this  case,  others  have 
been  placed  on  record,  illustrating  the  gradual 
advancement  firom  the  simple  to  the  more 
complicated  forms — ^the  ventriole  becoming 
more  completely  divided,  the  septum  of  the 
ventricles  being  more  full^  developed,  and 
there  being  two  vessels  given  off  m>m  the 
ventriole,  though  in  some  cases  one  of  these 
may  be  abortive,  or  if  there  be  only  a  single 
vessel,  that  being  shown  by  the  origin  of  the 
coronary  arteries  from  its  oommencement  to 
be  really  the  aorta. 

II.  Of  the  second  class,  the  examples  which 
have  been  described  are  much  more  numerous. 
In  oases  of  this  kind  the  auricles  and  ventri- 
cles are  fuUy  formed,  though  the  septa  which 
divide  them  are  incomplete,  and  there  is 
usually  more  or  less  displacement  of  the 
origins  of  the  primary  vessels,  so  that  the 
aorta  more  especially  may  come  to  arise 
putl^  or  almost  _  entirely  from  the  ri^t 
ventricle;  or  the  points  oi  origin  of  tbe  vessels 
may  be  transposed,  the  aorta  arising  from 
the  right  ventricle,  and  the  pulmonary  artery 
from  the  left.  Cases  of  the  former  descrip- 
tion, in  which  the  septimi  of  the  ventricles  is 
incomplete,  and  the  aorta  misplaced  to  the 
right,  are  ^most  always  found  to  coexist  with 
some  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  blood 
from  the  right  ventricle,  either  (1)  from 
smallness  of  the  pulmonary  artery  ;  (2)  frvm 
imperfection  of  the  valves ;  (8)  from  constric- 
tion at  the  outlet  of  the  right  ventricle,  or  at 
the  end  of  the  conns  arteriosus  or  infundibular 
portion  of  the  ventricle ;  or  (4)  from  constric- 
tion at  the  commencement  of  the  oonus  or 
point  of  imion  between  that  portion  of  the 
ventriole  and  the  sinus.  A  case  of  the  second 
deeoription  was  published  by  Bandifort,  in 
1777,  and  one  occurred  to  Dr.  Hunter  in 
1761,  but  was  not  published  till  1768.  The 
fourth  form  of  obstruction,  or  that  occasioned 
by  constriction  between  the  sinus  and  the 
infundibular  portion  of  the  right  ventricle, 
has  only  recently  been  explamed,  tfaou^ 
cases  of  the  kind  have  for  some  years  been 
placed  on  record.  It  is  indeed  probable  that 
the  existence  of  a  very  decided  partition  in 
this  situation  led  to  the  idea  entertained  by 
some  of  the  older  pathologists,  that  the  heart 
occasionally  had  three  ventricular  cavities- 
The  abnormal  septum  is  partly  formed  by 
hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  structure,  and 
pamy  by  uie  endocardium  becoming  thick- 
ened; and  in  some  oases  very  decided  ob- 
atructioa  is  so  caused.  Hie  defect  is  gme- 
rally  der^oped  at  an  early  praiod  nstal 
life.  The  septum  of  the  ventricles  is  there- 
fore incomplete,  the  defect  being  at  the  pos- 
terior part,  so  that  the  aorta  comes  to  luise 
from  the  sinus  of  the  right  ventricle,  while 
the  pulmonary  artery  takes  its  origin  from 
the  infundibular  portion,  which  seems  to 
constitute  a  distinct  cavity.  ^Fhe  heart  thus, 
I  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Qraingw,  bears  an 
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almost  exact  resemblance  to  the  condition  of 
the  organ  in  the  turtle.  In  the  turtle  there 
are  two  aortio  ventricles  and  one  pulmonic 
ventricle ;  the  right  aortio  and  the  pulmonic 
ventricle  being  the  analogues  of  tne  sinus 
and  infundibular  portion  of  the  right  venbiole, 
and  being  in  connexion,  while  the  left  aortio 
ventricle  is  distinct. 

Mach  more  rarefy  ttiere  has  been  foand 
an  enxin  oUiteration  of  the  orifice  or  tnmk 
of  the  pnlmonary  arterr,  the  first  ease  this 
description  of  anomaly  having  also  been 
publiuied  by  Dr.  Hunter  at  the  same  time 
as  the  former  case.  Much  more  rarely,  also, 
the  defect  in  the  ventricle  has  been  found  in 
connexion  with,  obstruction  or  oUiteration 
of  the  right  aurieulo-ventricular,  the  left 
aoriculo-ventricnlar,  or  the  aortio  aperture. 
Where  the  septum  of  the  ventricles  is  in- 
complete, the  defect  generally  exists  at  the 
base,  at  the  part  which  has  been  tenned  the 
undefended  ^ace — the  space  which  inter- 
venes between  the  contiguous  sides  of  the 
left  and  posterior  semilunar  segments,  where 
on  the  left  side  the  muscle  is  naturally  de- 
ficient ;  and  in  this  way  a  ecmnexion  may 
exist  between  the  left  ventriele  and  right 
anride  or  ventricle,  either  immediately  above 
or  below  the  right  auricnlo-ventricolar  open- 
ing. More  rarely  the  septum  between  the 
left  ventricle  and  the  connn  arteriosus  of  the 
right  ventricle  is  defective;  and  still  more 
rarely  an  aperture  exists  at  a  lower  part  of 
the  septam.  The  portion  of  the  septum 
dividing  the  left  ventricle  from  the  sinus  of 
the  right  is  termed  by  Bokitansky  the  pos- 
terior— that  between  the  left  ventricle  and 
conus  arteriosus,  the  anterior  septum.  With 
the  defects  now  mentioned,  the  aurionlar 
septum  may  also  be  incomplete,  or  the  fora- 
men ovale  may  be  still  open,  or  the  ductus 
arteriosns  pervious.  Indeed,  when  the  pul- 
monary azteiy  is  much  oontraoted  ■  or  im- 
pervious, one  or  other  of  the  former  eonditiona 
necessarily  exists,  and  the  doetus  arteriosos 
becomes  the  means  by  whioh  the  blood  is 
conveyed  to  the  lungs,  though  occasionally 
there  are  compensatory  branches  derived 
from  the  aorta  or  one  of  the  lar^  vessels  also 
distributed  to  the  lungs. 

The  transposition  of  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monary artery  also  occurs  at  an  early  period 
of  f(ct^  life.  The  first  case  of  the  kind  re- 
corded was  related  by  Dr.  Baillie  in  1797 ; 
the  specimen  is  figured  in  his  plates,  and 
still  exists  in  the  museum  in  the  possession 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  In  this 
anomaly  the  septum  of  the  ventricles  is  gene- 
rally defective,  and  the  two  fi£tal  passages 
open,  and  the  oi^an  may  indeed  be  very  de- 
fective in  oottformation.  The  heart  also  is 
often  misplaced  in  the  chest.  Another  form 
of  defect  is  that  in  which  the  descending 
aorta  ie  given  off  from  the  pulmonary  artei^ 
through  the  ductus  arteriosus.  This  condi- 
titm  is  apparently  the  result  of  imperfect  de- 


velopment of  the  isthmus  aorts  between  the 
origm  of  the  left  subclavian  artery  and  the 
point  of  entrance  of  the  duct,  so  that  an 
adequate  supply  of  blood  cannot  be  conveyed 
from  the  ascending  into  the  descending  aorta. 
Generally  the  condition  coexists  with  defect 
of  the  septimi  of  the  ventricles,  as  in  two 
cases  formerly  in  the  possessicm  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  and  now  contained  in  the  museum 
of  Bt  Thomas's  Hospital,  described  by  Dr. 
Farre  in  1814.  In  some  instances  of  this 
land  the  portion  of  aorta  between  ttie  left 
subclavian  artery  and  the  duct  is  imperfo- 
rate, and  vet  in  others,  as  ia  a  case  related 
by  SteidelJe  and  referred  to  by  Hein  in  I8I61 
there  is  no  connexion  between  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  aorta,  the  ascending  part  giving 
off  the  vessels  to  the  head  and  upper  extre- 
mitiee,  the  descending  portion  being  wholly 
derived  fi-om  the  pnlmonary  artery.  This 
form  of  defect  is  closely  allied  to  the  eases 
which  are  occasionally  seen  in  after-life,  in 
which  there  is  constriction  or  obliteration 
of  the  isthmus  aortn  beyond  the  left  sub- 
clavian artery,  the  circulation  being  main- 
tained through  collateral  channds. 

in.  The  third  dass  of  cases  ctauists  in 
the  pemature  (doeure  of  the  fbramen  ovale; 
or  the  non-develojnnent  or  disamwaranee,  at 
an  early  period  of  fcetal  life,  of  the  ductus 
arteriosus ;  or  in  diseased  conditions  of  the 
valves,  which  prevent  the  heart  under^ioing 
the  changes  which  should  ensue  after  birth. 

The  first  condition  is  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence. The  first  instance  recorded  was  related 
by  VieuBsens  in  1716.  In  these  cases,  the 
blood  during  foetal  life  being  all  transmitted 
through  the  right  cavities  and  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  duct,  those  portions  of  the  heart 
are  unduly  developed,  while  tBe  left  side  of 
the  organ  oecomes  atrophied.  In  the  second 
class  of  cases  the  heait  is  defectively  deve- 
loped, and  the  right  ventricle  gives  origin  to 
the  aorta,  and  often  also  vcsmIb  are  distri- 
bated  from  the  aorta  to  the  lungs,  while  the 
ordinary  pulmonary  artery  may  be  very  small 
in  size,  or  may  be  entirely  absent.  In  a  case 
of  this  kind,  described  by  Dr.  Bamsbotham, 
the  pulmonary  arteir  is  said  not  to  exist; 
but  by  examination  of  the  specimen  preserved 
in  the  London  Hospital  Museum,  the  writer 
has  ascertained  that  this  is  not  correct.  The 
artery  exists  as  a  very  small  vessel,  but  the 
scanty  supply  of  blood  to  the  lungs  which  it 
furnished  was  complemented  b^  smaU  vessels 
from  the  aorta.  In  cases  which  are  not  of 
uncommon  occnrrenoe,  and  may  be  classified 
with  the  malformations  now  spoken  of,  but 
which  are  closely  allied  to  the  next  class, 
there  exi«ts  some  sonroe  of  obstmetion  to  Uw 
transmission  of  tiie  blood  firom  or  into  the 
right  ventriele,  which  determines  the  impu- 
&ot  dosure  of  the  finramen  ovale,  or  the 
patency  of  the  ductus  arteriosus.  The  ob- 
struction in  these  oases  generally  depends  on 
disease  of  the  pulmonic  valves,  or  obstmotion 
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Hba  and  or  begiimiiig  of  the  oonns  arteri- 
oens,  or  at  the  light  anricttlo-Tentrioular 
aperture. 

IV.  The  fourth  class  of  malfonnations 
eoDsists  of  defects,  of  a  slighter  description, 
of  the  valves,  or  narrowing  of  the  orifices  or 
of  the  isthmus  aortee. 

The  semilnnar  valves  may  be  excessive 
or  defective  in  number.  The  former  con- 
dition probably  does  not  materially  interfere 
with  the  functions  of  the  heart— the  latter 
often  does  so,  and  espeoiaUy  when,  aa  is  very 
frequently  the  ease,  the  iradves  beeome  us 
■eat  of  disease  in  afier-lifb.  If  there  be  only 
two  Talves,  one  of  them  fanperfiaetly  repre- 
senting two  distinct  segments,  there  is  great 
liability  to  incompetence.  If  there  be  only 
one  valve,  representing  three  imperjfoot  seg- 
mente,  obstruction  is  almost  necessarily  oo- 
eaaioned. 

It  ia  probable  that  the  cases  In  which  the 
bionspid  valve  is  found  represented  by  a 
kind  of  membranous  diaphragm,  stretched 
aeroaa  the  orifice  and  perforated  in  the  centre, 
and  some  of  the  so-called  cases  of  button- 
hole mitral,  are  also  of  congenital  origin. 

It  ia  not  considered  necessary  m  this 
article  to  refer  to  many  examples  of  these 
difierent  forma  of  malformation,  or  to  allude 
to  other  of  the  leas  important  deviations  firom 
the  natural  conformation  of  the  heart.  The 
subject  will  be  found  more  folly  treated  of 
in  the  works  of  Dr.  Fane,'  of  Gintrae,^  of 
Freidberg,'  in  the  papers  of  Dr.  Chevers,* 
and  in  the  writer's  own  work.*^  The  more 
recently  published  cases  also  are  abstracted 
in  the  treatise  of  Tarufi^'  and  numerous 
examples  of  different  forms  of  malformation 
are  given  by  Bokitansky.^ 

Mode  op  Fobhation, — It  is  probable  that 
all  the  different  forms  of  irregularity  in  the 
development  of  the  heart  are  due  to  arrest  oi 
development,  occurring  at  different  periods 
of  eT<Mntion,  so  that  the  heart  retains  the 
finrms  proper  to  it  at  aucb  atages.  The  cause 
to  whieh  this  arrest  hi  to  m  ascribed  can 
rarely,  however,  be  traced  in  eaaea  where  the 
defect  ia  great,  such  as  those  of  bilooulate 
heart,  or  where  tiie  Teaaela  are  transposed 
with  or  without  veiT  marked  imperfection  in 
the  oi^iaa  itael£  Theae  defeota  must  be  as- 
cribed to  th«  imperfect  evolution  of  the 

1  On  MalfarmaUom  of  Ma  Bvman  Beart. 
XjOodoD,  1014. 

*  Ob$9natiom  et  Beeharehea  «ur  la  Oyanote, 
ou  Maladi«  SUus.  Paris,  1894. 

*  I>ie  ang^bomen  Erankheitan  de*  Sertma,  ate. 
Lmpzig,  1S44. 

*  Collection  offaeti  iIiiutraiiv»of  Itorltid  Con- 
dtHmu  of  ike  PiUmonan/  Artartf.  London,  1861, 
and  iCnlMaf  (TomHo,  18U  to  180L 

*  Malformatiom  of  the  Suman  Start.  Second 
edition,  1866. 

*  5»a0  JfoZoMM  eongenUe^  cte-  dei  Cuore. 
B(dMma,1875. 
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double  set  of  cavities,  and  of  the  pulmonary 
arterr  and  aorta  from  the  primitive  trunk 
and  branchial  arches.  In  the  less  marked 
defects,  however,  the  irregularity  can  often 
be  traced  to  a  source  of  obstruction  to  the 
transmission  of  the  blood  through  one  or 
other  of  the  apertures  or  vessels.  6nch 
obstruction  is  much  the  most  common  in 
connexion  with  the  right  ventricle  and  pul- 
monary artery.  In  casea  of  this  kind  the 
septum  of  the  ventricles  is  deficient,  so  that 
the  aorta  arises  wholly  or  in  part  from  the 
right  ventricle.  Br.  Hnnter,  in  the  paper 
before  refarred  to,  when  describing  a  ease  of 
obstruction  of  the  pulmonio  orifice  with  de- 
fect in  the  septum  of  the  ventridea,  snggeated 
that  the  imperfection  in  the  septum  waa 
probably  caused  by  the  pulmonio  obetmction. 
Meckel,  howevw,  adopted  the  view  that  the 
loimarT  defect  was  in  the  septum  of  tiis 
ventricles,  and  that  the  pulmonary  artery 
became  more  or  less  abortive  firom  being 
thrown  out  of  the  course  of  the  circulation 
by  the  ready  outlet  afforded  for  the  blood 
from  the  right  ventricle  into  the  aorta.  The 
former  view  seems,  however,  to  afford  the 
more  satisiactory  explanation,  and  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  almost  constant  occurrence 
of  disease  of  the  valves  in  theae  oaaea.  Ao- 
cording  to  the  view  of  Meckel,  the  pulmonary 
artery  ahonld  simdy  be  small,  aa  when  tfaA 
doetus  arterioana  la  absent,  like  the  case  of 
Dr.  Bamsbotham's  befbre  referred  to,  but  such 
a  condition  is  very  rarely  found.  The  excess 
in  the  number  of  the  semilunar  valves  might 
seem  to  afford  an  example  of  redundant  de- 
velopment, but  this  condition  also  probably 
depends  on  arrest  of  development ;  though, 
as  we  do  not  clearly  understand  the  mode  in 
which  these  valves  are  developed,  it  is  im- 
possible  to  express  a  very  decided  opinion  aa 
to  the  canse  of  the  apparent  excess. 

Bthptohs  and  Diagnosis. — There  can< 
not  generally  b«  much  difficulty  in  recognising 
a  case  of  nudformation  of  the  heart  during 
life.  Not  only  in  eases  at  a  very  marked 
kind  Is  then  generally  a  complete  niattoy  of 
tiie  condition  of  the  snlgect  during  its  anork 
life,  but  the  symptoms  are  also  very  charao- 
teristic.  The  child  is  very  markedly  cyanotic ; 
the  cheeks,  lips,  hands,  and  feet  are  exces- 
sively livid ;  toe  fingers  and  toes  are  clubbed ; 
the  nails  are  incurved ;  and  the  patient  is 
liable  on  any  excitement,  or  on  exposure  to 
cold,  to  attacks  of  dyspnoea,  often  followed 
b^  convulsions.  There  are  also  often  present 
difficulty  of  breathing,  cough,  and  expectora- 
tion of  blood ;  with  cardiac  palpitation,  and 
pulsation  of  the  vessels  of  the  neck.  If  also 
there  be  any  obstruction  at  or  near  the  pul- 
monary orifice,  there  will  be  a  hursh  systolic 
murmur  heard  in  the  course  of  the  pulmonary 
artery;  and  ^ there  be  a  defect  in  ttieacptum 
of  the  ventricles,  die  murmur  will  be  heard 
probably  also  in  the  conrse  of  the  aorta. 
Often  there  are  unhealthy  ulceraticma  about 
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the  fingers,  toes,  and  anns  or  Tnlva.  If  the 
case  do  not  attract  notice  till  later  in  life,  there 
will  probably  be  less  marked  eigne  of  obstruc- 
tion to  the  circulation,  and  possibly  they 
may  be  entirely  absent,  and  there  may  be  no 
history  of  the  patient's  previous  condition. 
In  oases  of  this  Itind  the  probability  will  be 
thai  if  there  u  a  mnimnr  at  the  pulmonary 
artery  there  is  some  defect  at  or  near  the 
orifice  of  that  vessel,  with  or  without  an 
aperture  in  the  septum  of  the  ventricles  or 
an  open  state  of  the  ductus  arteriosus.  The 
former  condition  is  so  rare  as  the  result  of 
disease  in  after-life,  that  if  the  signs  point 
to  pulmonic  valvular  disease,  its  congenital 
origin  may  safely  be  surmised.  The  open 
foramen  ovale  and  ductus  arteriosus  could 
probably  not  be  diagnosed  with  any  certainty, 
though  cases  have  occurred  in  which  pecuhar 
murmurs  noticed  during  life  were  believed 
to  be  so  produced.  It  might  be  snwosed 
that  when  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  blood 
is  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  air  as  in 
some  of  these  oases,  the  temperature  of  the 
patient  would  not  reach  the  ns^nral  standard ; 
but  the  most  careful  observation  of  the  tem- 
perature of  children  labouring  under  con- 
genital cardiac  cyanosis  has  generally  failed 
tu  detect  any  marked  dilTerence  in  this  respect 
between  them  and  other  children  of  about  the 
same  age. 

CyanosiB. — There  are  few  subjects  which 
have  excited  more  discussion  than  the  causes 
of  cyanosis  or  Tnorbua  eeeruleua.  Morgagni, 
in  1761,  when  describing  the  case  of  a  girl 
who  had  obstruction  at  the  orifice  of  the 
polmonary  artery  with  an  unclosed  foramen 
ovale,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  general 
wmgestion  was  probaUy  the  cause  of  the  re- 
markable Uviditv  whioh  had  been  noticed 
during  life;  and  Dr.  Hontmr,  in  1788,  in 
describing  a  case  of  pulmonio  obstruction 
with  imperfection  in  the  septum  of  the 
ventrieles,  ascribed  the  lividity  to  the  inter- 
mixture of  the  venons  and  arterial  currents  of 
blood.  These  two  views  have  since  received 
support  from  various  writers.  The  view  of 
Morgagni  has  been  maintaioed  by  Louis,  and 
that  of  Hunter  by  Ointrac  It  has  been  very 
fully  fthown  that  there  is  no  just  and  constant 
relation  between  the  intensity  of  the  cyanosis 
and  the  amount  of  intermixture,  and  indeed 
that  very  marked  cyanosis  may  exist  without 
any  intermixture ;  while  on  the  other  hsnd 
in  all  cases  of  marked  cyanosis  there  are 
present  causes  capable  of  producing  great 
venous  congestion.  The  writer  is,  therefore, 
of  opinion  that  the  e^ndence  is  very  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  correctness  of  the  views  of 
Uorgagni  and  Louis,  that  the  cyanosis  results 
from  stasis  of  the  blood,  though  probably 
other  causes  conduce  to  the  intensity  and 
peculiarity  of  discoloration.  Thus,  probably, 
the  defect  most  be  congenital,  or,  at  least,  of 
very  long  duration,  so  that  the  smaller  vessels 
may  become  greatly  dilated;  the  integu- 


ments must  be  thin,  so  as  to  allow  the  colour 
of  the  blood  more  readily  to  be  seen;  and 
lastly — probably  also  from  the  very  small 
portion  of  the  blood  which  can  be  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  the  air — ^the  whole  zoass 
of  the  Uood  is  of  an  unusually  dark  colour, 
and  so  the  intensity  of  the  lividity  is  in< 
creased. 

DuBATiov  Aira>  Terminatiohs. — The  dura- 
tion of  life  in  the  subjects  of  the  different 
forms  of  malformation  varies  greatly,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  the  defect  in  the  heart 
In  cases  in  which  the  organ  presents  a  very 
rudimentary  condition,  life  can  only  be  pro- 
longed for  a  few  hours  or  days ;  while  in  the 
shghter  forms  of  defect  the  patient  may  sur- 
vive to  puberty  or  to  manhood  or  womanhood, 
or  even  to  more  advanced  age.  Thus,  in 
oases  of  contraction  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
without  other  defect  in  the  organ,  eases  are 
on  record  in  which  patients  lived  to  44  and 
63;  when,  with  the  pnhnonio  disease,  the 
feramen  ovale  was  undosed,  the  sntjects 
have  reaohed  40  and  67.  Where  the  septum 
of  the  ventricles  was  deficient,  a  few  patients 
are  stated  to  have  lived  to  between  20  and 
80.  Where  the  ductus  arteriosus  was  still 
open,  patients  lived  to  18^  and  19  years ;  but 
of  course  these  ages  are  the  extremes,  and 
by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  subjects 
die  much  younger.  When  the  pulmonic 
orifice  or  artery  is  impervi  us,  but  few 
patients  survive  for  more  than  two  years, 
but  cases  are  on  record  in  which  9  and  12 
years  of  age  were  attained ;  the  age  being 
greater  according  to  the  facility  afforded  for 
^e  transmission  of  the  blood  from  the  ri^t 
side  of  the  heart,  as  when  the  septum  of 
the  ventoidea  wew  imperfect,  than  when  the 
ventricles  were  completely  separated  by  a 
fully  developed  septum. 

Transposition  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery  is  a  defect  incompwtible  in  any  of  its 
forms  with  the  prolon^tion  of  life  for  any 
lengthened  praiod.  Fonr  cases  are,  however, 
on  record  in  which  the  patient  survived  to 
between  2  and  8  years  of  age— the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  septima  of  the  ventricles  tending 
in  these  eases  also  to  the  prolongatiou  of 
life. 

The  most  common  causes  of  death  in  cases 
of  malformation  of  the  heart  are  affections  of 
the  brain  and  lungs,  heemoptysis,  Ac ;  and, 
if  the  patient  survive  for  a  sufficient  period, 
tuberculous  afiections.  Nofewithstandmg  the 
very  great  obstruction  to  the  circulation, 
dropsical  symptoms  do  not  general^  arise  to 
any  marked  degree. 

Tbeatmbnt. — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
speak  of  the  treatment  ot  these  cases.  It 
must  consist  in  protection  against  cold;  in 
the  maintenance  of  bodily  and  mental  quiet ; 
and  in  the  use  of  a  nutritious  and  easily 
digestible  diet.  Their  special  liability  to 
tuberculosis  must  not  be  forgotten. 

T.  B.  Fkacock. 
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HEABT,  Morbid  Growths  in.— The 
raiioiiB  ibrmB  of  morbid  growth  that  have 
been  met  with  in  the  heart  may  be  thus 
enomerated  in  the  order  of  their  f^queney : 
(1)  Malignant  diBease ;  (2)  Lymphomatoas  or 
lymphadenomatouB  growths ;  (8)  Non-malig- 
nant tumours;  and  (4)  Cysts.  Fibroid 
growths,  syphilitic  gammata,  and  taberole, 
as  well  as  hydatids  affecting  the  heart,  are 
diBcnased  separately  nnder  their  respective 
heads.  Calcareoos,  cartilaginooa,  and 
oweons  changes  of  ^e  myocardium  are 
notaeed  in  me  article  Hkabt,  D^nera- 
tions  ot, 

1.  Malignant  Disease  of  the  Heart.— 
Caneer,  althoogh  the  most  common  of  the 
new  formations  foond  in  the  heart,  is  still 
very  rare  in  this  situation,  and  is  a  snbject 
chiefly  of  pathological  interest. 

iETioLooT. — Malignant  disease  of  the 
heart  is,  with  very  few  exceptions,  always 
secondary;  and  the  primary  growth  may 
have  its  seat  in  any  part  whatever  of  the 
body.  Occasionally  the  heart  becomes  in- 
volved by  continoity,  the  longs  and  medi- 
astinnm  being  the  seat  of  the  primary 
disease.  Cases  have  occurred  at  all  periods 
of  life,  from  in&ncy  to  old  age ;  but  at  least 
tme-half  of  the  suli^ects  have  been  in  the 
middle  period  of  life.  The  disease  has  been 
most  frequently  fonnd  in  males. 

AXATomcALCHABACTEBS. — Carcinoma,  epi- 
thelioma,  and  sarcoma,  including  colloid 
cancer  and  melanosis,  have  all  been  found 
in  the  heart  in  different  instances.  Any 
part  of  the  organ  may  be  affected,  and  the 
i%ht  side  appears  to  be  more  frequently 
invaded  than  the  left;  but  the  disease  is 
generally  multiple.  The  morbid  growth 
usually  presents  itself  upon  either  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  heart,  rather  than  in  the 
substance  of  the  myocardium.  In  these  situa- 
ttons  there  may  appear  one  or  more  masses 
of  malifpiant  disease,  which  as  a  rule  are 
eanly  distinguished  f^m  the  cardiae  tissue 
azoond,  and  which  possess  the  ordinary 
ebaraoters  of  sneh  formations,  according  to 
their  respective  kinds,  encephaloid  being 
the  most  ecnnmon,  and  epithelioma  by  far 
Uie  moat  rare.  Any  difficulty  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  disease  is  removed  by  section 
and  microscopical  examination.  The  extent 
of  cardiac  wall  involved  by  the  growth  is 
sometimes  great.  AVhen  the  masses  of 
malignant  disease  project  externally,  they 
are  frequently  associated  with  pericarditis, 
pither  local  or  geoeral.  Prominent  nodules 
in  the  interior  of  the  heart  may  oause  local 
endocarditis;  and  in  other  instances  the 
valves  and  their  appendages  may  be  so  in. 
vidved  that  incmnpetenoe  results.  In  very 
fare  cases  malignant  disease  of  the  heart 
proceeds  to  nlcention. 

SnmoMS. — Of  thirty-six  cases  of  malig- 
nant disease  of  the  heart,  the  histories  of 
-vhieh  were  eoUected  by  Sir  Richard  Qnain  j 
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{Lumleian  Lecturet),  in  thirty  no  symptoms 
were  present,  or  they  were  not  recorded.  In 
one  of  the  remaining  six  cases,  the  snbject  of 
the  disease — a  man  of  thirty-seven,  in  whose 
heart  a  single  large  mass  of  encephaloid  cancer 
was  found  post  mortem — had  been  subject  to 
attacks  of  excruciating  pain  in  the  prscordiaJ 
region,  dyspnoea,  palpitation,  and  vomiting ; 
and  death  occurred  suddenly.  Pain  in  the 
chest  and  oppression,  not  referable  to  other 
causes,  bib  recorded  in  two  other  cases;  in 
the  fbnrth  ease  there  were  anginal  seiziires. 
In  cancer  of  the  heart  ^reading  from  the 
mediastinum  or  lungs,  dyspnoea,  cough,  and 
pain  are  necessarily  frequent  sj^ptoma. 

"With  respect  to  the  physical  signs  of 
malignant  disease  of  the  heart,  tendemesa 
on  percussion  over  the  pnecordia  (in  associa- 
tion with  local  pain),  pericardial  friction- 
and  endocardial  murmurs  due  to  involve- 
ment of  the  valvular  apparatus  in  the  new- 
growth,  appear  to  be  the  only  phenomena 
that  have  Deen  specially  observed. 

CouBSK. — The  diBoase  naturally  ends  in 
death;  and  in  more  than  one  instance  this 
termination  was  sudden,  and  perhaps 
directly  due  to  the  affection  of  the  heart. 

DuoNosis. — This  condition  has  probably 
never  been  diagnosed  during  life.  The  ap- 
pearance of  true  cardiac  pain,  or  of  any  of 
the  physical  signs  just  mentioned,  in  the 
course  of  a  case  of  caneer,  would,  however, 
be  strong  evidence  that  tiie  heart  was 
secondarily  involved. 

Trbatuent.— The  treatment  of  malignant 
disease  of  the  heart  is  necessarily  limited  to 
the  relief  of  any  symptoms  that  may  be 
present,  and  does  not  differ  from  the  treat- 
ment of  cardiac  distress  from  other  causes. 

2.  Iiymphoma  of  the  Heart.— Lym- 
phomatouB  or  lymphadenomatous  growths 
have  been  met  with  in  the  heart  in  several 
cases  in  which  the  disease  was  general,  but 
this  affection  of  the  cvgan  cannot  be  said  to 
have  any  diniosl  imptHt^e. 

8.  Non-Malignant  Tumonrs  of  the 
Heart.— These  growths  are  also  of  purely 
path(dogieal  interest,  and  are  amoi^t  the 
very  rarest  of  morbid  appearances  m  con- 
nexion with  the  heart.  Myomata  have 
been  recorded  as  instances  of  this  class  of 
diseases.  Lipomata  lying  under  the  endo- 
cardium are  referred  to  in  the  article  Hsabt. 
Fatty  Grovrth  on. 

4.  Cysts  of  the  Heart.— The  occur- 
rence of  true  cysts  in  the  myocardium 
(hydatids,  abscesses,  hsematomata,  and  soft- 
ening gammata  being  excluded)  is  doubtftil. 

J.  Mitchell  Bbucb. 

HBABT,  Palpitation  of.— Symoh.:  Ft. 
Pd^Uation  du  Ceeur;  Oer.  HerxJdopfen. 

UBFYKmov. — Abnonnal  movement  of  the 
heart,  without  appreciable  structnral  lesion; 
the  movement,  frequent  or  tumaltaoas^  vary- 
ing in  tone  and  fane. 
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MTiojAiot. — The  immediate  or  proximate 
oanse  of  palpitation  is  an  over-stimiilation  of 
the  excitability  of  the  muscular  structure  of 
tiie  heart,  induced  by  functional  errors  of  the 
cardiac  ganglia  ana  of  the  vagus,  more  es- 
pecially the  depressor  nerve  proceeding 
from  its  tnink,  or  of  those  other  nerves  which, 
proceeding  from  the  ganglia  of  the  great  sym- 
pathetic, supply  the  heart ;  it  being  home  in 
mind  thai  the  eardiao  centre  in  the  medulla 
is  subject  to  impressionB  co-existent  with  the 
whole  nervous  system,  and  that  these  are 
transmitted  by  the  vagus  or  sympathetic  to  the 
heart.  It  ia  therefore  a  true  neurosis.  The 
disordered  action  of  these  nerves  may  be  in- 
duced either  directly  by  dynamic  or  adynamic 
causes,  or  by  reflex  action ;  but  in  either  case 
the  phenomena  aa  regards  the  heart  are  the 
same — namely,  the  morbid  activity  or  irregu- 
larity in  a  normal  function,  and  which  must 
be  here  considered  as  independent  of  any 
accompanying  or^imic  lesion.  lu  dynamic 
and  redex  palpitation  the  general  blood  pres- 
sure thus  resulting  is  infliienced,  partly  by 
peripheral  resiatance,  but  mainly  by  the 
tumultuous  increase  in  the  heart's  action. 
The  lessened  duratitm  of  the  diastole  ad- 
versely determines,  first,  the  period  of  rest ; 
secondly,  the  recruiting  of  the  ner\'e-power 
of  the  heart,  by  lessenmg  the  nourishment 
afforded  to  its  general  structure  through  the 
ooronaries ;  and,  thirdly,  the  stimulus  afforded, 
by  a  deficiency  in  the  due  amount  of  blood 
supplied  to  the  ventricles.  As  the  variableness 
of  this  duration  is  measured  by  the  recurrence 
of  the  systole  (defined  and  uniform  as  regards 
time),  the  relative  frequency,  force,  and  tone  of 
the  pulse-stroke  become  important  elements 
in  the  ajipreeiation  of  these  forms  of  func- 
tional disturbance.  In  the  adynamic  fiatm 
the  palpitation  is  mainly  influenced  an 
increase  in  the  periphenu  reaiBtanoe  e£ncted 
by  morbid  action  of  the  vaao-motor  Systran, 
and  evidenced  by  a  marked  deficiency  of  tone 
and  force  in  the  beat. 

The  ^ediapouing  and  exciting  causes  of 
palpitation  of  thfl  heart  are  various.  The 
chief  preditponng  causes  are  to  be  found  in 
the  nervous  and  excitable  temperaments; 
genera]  debility ;  inanition  ;  physical  depres- 
sion ;  exhaustion,  whether  bodily  or  mental ; 
early  age ;  hysteria ;  venereal  excesses ;  and 
in  deterioration  of  the  blood,  as  occurs  in 
gout,  scurvy,  chlorosis,  or  spannmia.  Amongst 
the  exciting  canaes  may  be  olasaed  viowit 
exercise ;  mmtal  shock,  emotion,  and  all 
forms  of  sudden  excitement  of  the  nervous 
s^tem ;  exposure  to  too  low  a  temperature ; 
dissipation ;  injurions  artideB  of  diet ;  and 
dyspepsia. 

Btmptous. — In  the  dynamic  and  reflex 
forma  of  simple  palpitation  there  may  occur 
(1)  a  single  action ;  or  (2)  a  series  of  actions, 
which  may  become  prolonged,  and  of  such 
a  character  as  to  be  esteemed  chronic.  The 
single  abnormal  beat  not  infrequently  occurs 


during  a  first  sleep,  and  the  patient  is  wakened 
by  a  consciousness  of  it.  Sleep  may  then 
return,  and  the  attack  subside  without  other 
inconvenience  ;  or  it  may  be  associated  with 
a  feeling  of  weight,  fulness,  anxiety,  sinking, 
or  even  pain  of  the  prsecordia.  Mwe  fre- 
quently, however,  the  attacks  are  prolonged 
and  recurrent,  retnming  with  an  accalnated 
and  uncertain  frequency.  To  the  patient  the 
act  of  palpitation  causes  varioiu  and  wid^  * 
different  sensations.  There  may  be  a  mere 
occasional  flutter,  or  a  sli^tly  increaaed 
action  continuing  for  a  time ;  or  there  may 
be  increased  action  attended  with  great 
rapidity,  and  such  violence,  that  the  heart 
appears  forcibly  to  strike  the  chest-walls,  dif- 
fusing its  influence  over  the  whole  sternal 
region,  and  even  at  times  agitating  the  whole 
body  (a  phenomenon  probably  due  to  an 
associated  general  nervous  agitation) ;  or  the 
heart,  again,  may  seem  to  the  sufferer  to  rise, 
aa  it  were,  into  the  throat.  With  these 
several  symptoms  there  may  be  the  aeoom* 
panying  diatnrbancae  of  Oolong — the  gUAua 
\yateneu» ;  vertigo ;  tinnitus  annum ;  im- 
paired vision,  with  a  feeling  of  distoision 
of  the  eyeballs ;  a  copious  secretion  of  pale 
limpid  urine ;  a  clammy  coldness  of  the  ex- 
tremities ;  fisar  of  death ;  partial  nncoDscioua- 
ness ;  or  actual  syncope.  These  attacks  may 
be  preceded  by  a  somewhat  prolonged  state 
of  cerebral  disturbance,  as  evidenced  by  heat 
of  brow  and  vertex,  headache,  and  an  in. 
aptitude  to  think  or  regulate  iha  thoughts; 
and  as  there  is  generally  a  self-consciousness  of 
the  abnormal  action  of  the  heart,  the  anxiety 
on  this  account  serves  to  impress  the  mind 
with  so  much  fear  and  inquietude  aa  to  tend 
to  increase  and  wolong  the  disorder  that  has 
indneed  them.  In  the  adynamic  form  there 
is  nsnal^  increased  frequency  with  failure  of 
vyatolie  power,  so  tluU  tne  pnlae  becomes  de> 
ficient  in  tone,  force,  and  rhythm,  and  may 
be  even  reduced  to  a  mere  flatter.  The 
patient  is  painfiilly  sensible  of  the  disturbance, 
which  indoces  a  feeling  of  restless  anxiety ; 
relief  is  sought,  but  not  easily  obtained, 
either  by  moving  about  or  in  repose.  When 
this  adynamic  form  of  palpitation  has  its 
causation  primarily  from  undue  depression 
of  temperature,  in  the  peripheral  circulation 
and  suosequenUy  in  the  venous  system  and 
right  heart,  these  symptoms  become  more 
urgent — ^may  be  to  the  extineti(Hi  of  life;  the 
vaso-dtlators  of  the  arteries  are  paralysed ;  the 
systemic  current  frdls,  and  hence  the  oerel«nl 
vessels  and  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the  heart 
itself  are  unfilled,  the  immediate  result  being 
syncope  and  death.  This  is  probably  the 
frequent  course  of  events  in  drowning.  It  is 
certainly  so  in  those  eases  of  death  from  the 
injudicious  use  of  the  cold  bath,  taken  when 
physical  exhaustion  or  other  ciroomstances 
mterfere  with  the  necessary  reaction  from 
the  shock. 

Physical  Sions. — The  physical  examin» 
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tion  of  the  he^  in  the  dynnniio  and  reflex 
fimns  of  simile  palpitation,  showB  the  apex* 
beat  to  be  normal  m  position,  but  difrased 
and  mnch  exaggerated  in  force.  The  area  of 
dabiefs,  a*  a  rule,  is  not  enlarged  upwards, 
but  it  may  be  temporarily  enlarged,  under 
certain  circumstances,  towards  the  right  side. 
The  sounds,  always  exaggerated,  at  times 
become  very  much  so,  and  usually  with  a 
sharp  metoUio  ring.  Occasionally  a  kind  of 
remitting  humming  sound  is  superadded,  and 
may  be  heard  even -by  the  patient;  but  this 
is  never  constant.  Sometimes  the  sounds  are 
heard  over  a  great  extent  of  snr&ce ;  but  this 
extent  is  no  measoxe  of  their  intensity,  for 
they  ma^  not  be  loud,  bnt  abnormally  clear 
and  diannct  only.  Occasionally  there  is  a 
poieardial  mbhing  accompanying  the  mitnJ 
apex-shock,  simulatizig  the  frtction-sound  of 
pericarditis;  but  there  is  never  true  friction- 
Bound.  The  basic  second  sound,  more  fre- 
qnently  than  the  first,  presents  the  metallic 
rmg.  Sometimes  it  becomes  lower-pitched 
and  less  cUcking  than  in  an  ordinary  attack 
of  pahiitation;  and  may  even,  as  also  the  first 
sound,  so  lose  sharpness  and  abniptness  as  to 
assume  somewhat  of  the  character  of  a  soft 
mnrmnr.  The  aorta,  carotids,  and  large 
arteries  also  throb,  and  have  an  excited  im- 
pulse. The  smaller  arteries  are  not  sensibly 
affected.  The  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  thus  often 
an  nncertain  indicator  of  the  amount  of  action 
exhibited  by  the  heart.  Bimietimes  it  has 
the  character  of  tmng  sharp  and  jerking, 
widioat  fcwee;  or,  should  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  become  loaded  with  blood,  it  may  be 
small  and  soft,  and  weak.  This  is  markedly 
the  case  in  the  adynamic  form ;  the  im- 
pulse may  be  weak  even  to  extinction,  and 
the  souncU  so  feeble  as  scarcely  to  be  appre- 
ciable, while  there  are  indications  of  a  loMed 
state  of  the  right  heart.  The  symptoms  may 
be  stmmied  up  as  indicative  of  depressed 
irritability,  even  to  suppression,  with  venous 
congestion.  On  the  subsidence  of  an  attack, 
the  ventrioular  impulse  may  return  to  its 
natural  force  and  frequency,  and  the  sounds 
be  unaccompanied  by  any  exaggerations. 
^Nevertheless,  though  the  attack  may  have 
subnded,  thwe  may  be  alight  irregularity  of 
the  heart's  action  perceptible  for  some  short 
time  afterwards. 

DiAONoais. — Though  the  diagnosis  of  pal- 
pitation of  the  het^  in  some  cases  may 
present  difficulty,  yet,  in  the  absence  of 
evidence  of  stmctural  lesion,  an  increased 
impulse  presenting  the  above  distinctive 
characters  may  be  assumed  to  be  functional 
in  its  origin,  and  not  dependent  on  any  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  heart  itself.  We  have, 
in  fact,  to  do  with  an  exaggeration,  some- 
times highly  marked,  of  the  natural  nervous 
susceptibilities  of  the  heart ;  and  this  nervous 
increase  of  impulse,  even  when  only  slight, 
ia  usually  more  appreciated  by  the  patient, 
more  pamfiil,  and  more  a  source  of  anxiety 


than  is  that  attending  organic  disease,  es* 
pecially  in  its  earliest  stages. 

Tbeatmbnt. — Palpitation,  in  reference  to 
treatment,  may  be  briefly  viewed  as  dynamic, 
reflex,  and  adymic.  Keflex  palpitation,  as 
iiritative  in  its  centripetal  origin,  is,  for  the 
most  part,  dynamic  in  character ;  and  there- 
fore ito  occurrence  with  the  dynamic  forms 
is  to  be  temporarily  met  by  corresponding 
remedial  agents.  Those  sedatives  which 
combine  sedation  with  diffusible  stimulation 
are  in  practice  very  generally  selected,  be- 
cause a  rapidly  acting  heart  is  not  necessarily 
distributing  the  blood  evenly  through  the 
vessels ;  in  fact,  the  pulse  may  be  no  guide 
to  the  action  of  the  heart,  this  being  in- 
fluenced by  other  oaoses.  These  remedies 
include  ether,  camphor  dissolved  hi  spirit  of 
nitrous  ether,  ethereal  tincture  of  lobelia,  imd 
bromide  of  ammonium,  sedatives  combined 
with  ammonia,  and  carminative  volatUe  oils. 
The  rational  treatment,  however,  even  daring 
the  attack,  is  rather  to  strengthen  those 
measures  which  before  and  after  are  to  be 
used  to  counteract  the  cause,  and  to  lessen 
vascular  tension,  as  well  as  to  quell  inordi- 
nate cardiatf  action.  Aconite,  diluted  hydro- 
cyanic aoid,  or  the  green  hellebore,  are  there- 
fore especially  indicated ;  or  the  inhibitory 
action  of  digitalis  and  its  allies  may  be  called 
for.  In  a^mamic  palpitation  the  sedative 
action  is  not  required,  hut  stimnlation,  eitiier 
throng  the  nerves  or  upon  the  heart  itself^ 
is  mainly  to  be  relied  on.  Thus,  smnbul, 
castor,  valerian,  or  alcohol,  and  ammonia, 
or  compotmd  tincture  of  lavender,  and  allied 
medicines  may  temporarily  relieve  the 
attack.  Of  all  stimulants  to  an  enfeebled 
and  impeded  circulation  and  adynamic  in- 
ordinately acting  heart,  nitroglycerine  or 
trinitrin  is  the  most  reliable  and  most 
powerful;  and  the  allied  remedies  are  to 
be  found  in  amyl  nitrite  and  the  alkaline 
nitrites.  It  is  important,  however,  to  observe 
that  the  action  must  be  maintained  in  a 
properly  regulated  dose,  for  this  should  not 
involve  any  depressing  influence  on  the 
nervous  system,  as  cannot  gwaerally  be 
avoided  wnen  amjl  nitrite  is  ^vea  by  in- 
halation ;  and  the  dose  of  trinitnn  cannot  he 
measured  by  a  fixed  standard  of  one  minim 
of  a  1  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution,  for  in 
some  cases  half  the  standard  dose  will  be 
sufficient ;  in  other  oases  double  the  amount 
will  be  required  to  produce  the  requisite  de> 
gree  of  stimulant  acti<ai.       T.  Shaftkb. 

HEABT,  Fyeemio  Abscess  of.— Defi- 
nition.— Abscess  of  the  heart  occurring  in 
pysmia. 

^TioLOGT. — Abscess  of  the  heart  has  been 
most  frequently  observed  in  coses  of  pysemia 
following  aoute  necrosis  of  bone  or  diffuse 
periostitia;  less  frequently  after  phlebitis, 
chronic  or  aente  artuitis,  urethral  stricture, 
chronic  abscBss,  and  eonceroas  ulceration. 
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In  eleven  oat  of  fonrteen  eaaas,  ihe  hietOTies 
of  which  were  collected  bj  Sir  Richard 
Quain  {Lumldan  LwiuTe*),  the  age  of  the 
patiento  was  eeventeen  yean  or  under ;  and 
twelve  out  of  the  same  fourteen  oases  were 
males.  In  other  words,  pysemic  abscess  of 
the  heart  has  been  most  frequently  found 
in  cases  following  injury  to  a  bone  or  to  a 
joint  in  boys.  In  older  subjects  it  has  bf»en 
associated  with  pyaemia  secondary  to  one  or 
other  of  the  diseases  iost  mentioned.  In  a 
few  oases  no  primary  disease  was  discovered. 

Anatohical  Charactehs. — Fysmic  disease 
of  the  walls  of  the  heart  most  commonly 
afieots  the  left  ventricle — towards  the  base 
and  in  the  papillary  moBcles.  Pericarditis 
co-exists  in  uie  great  majority  of  cases,  and 
very  frequently  endocardial  inflammation 
also.  The  pyaemic  foci  are  generally  mul- 
tiple, and  vary  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  pin's 
head.  They  appear  at  first  as  small,  slightly 
elevated*  yellowish  or  buff-coloared,  softened 
patehee,  projecting  either  on  the  external  or 
on  the  internal  surface  of  the  heart,  and 
covered  with  inflammatory  deposit.  On 
section,  these  patches  either  present  an  ap- 
pearance of  diffused  yellowi^  softening,  or 
contain  one  or  more  collections  of  dark  dirty 
puriform  matter,  with  ragged,  ill-defiu^ 
boundaries,  as  if  ftnmed  by  destmction  of 
the  discoloured  tissue  around. 

Mieroscopioally  examined,  the  ydlowiah 

Satdies  prove  to  oe  portions  of  the  myooar< 
lum  wi  lich  are  infiltrated  with  pus  and 
granular  matter;  the  muscular  tissue  itself 
being  in  a  condition  of  granular  or  &tty  de- 
generation. The  puriform  material  repre- 
sents an  advanced  stage  of  the  same  change, 
consisting  of  granuhir  matter  and  other  mus- 
cular debris,  blood,  various  micro-oi^anisms, 
and  frequently  pus-corpuscles.  The  several 
stages  of  the  pj^eemio  process  have  been 
found  side  by  side  in  some  cases ;  and  em- 
boli have  been  discovered  in  the  branches 
of  the  coronary  arteries,  where  they  may 
have  served  as  the  foci  of  the  abscesses.  The 
walls  of  the  heart  are  sometimes  in  a  con- 
dition of  softening  tbrouf^ont.  Pycemic  ab- 
seeas  of  the  heart  oocaaionidly  burets;  and  the 
oontento  malce  their  wi^  either  into  the  left 
ventricle — producing  cardiac  aneurysm,  and 
perhaps  giving  rise  to  further  embolism  and 
pysemic  ^seaae — or  into  the  pericardial  sac. 

SYHFTOltS.— Whatever  the  symptoms  of 
pysemic  abscess  of  the  heart  may  be,  they 
have  in  recorded  cases  been  completely  ob- 
scured by  the  general  symptoms  of  p^asmi&, 
and  by  the  local  symptoms  and  signs  of 
pericarditis.  Thus,  the  patients  are  de- 
scribed as  presenting  a  febrile,  typboid,  or 
pyaemic  appearance,  an  anxious  look,  dys- 
pnoea, and  preecordial  pains ;  and  pericarcQal 
friction  has  generally  been  discovered  over 
the  heart.  Delirium  probably  occurs  more 
frequently  than  in  ordinary  cases  of  pyiemia, 
but  may  be  referable  to  the  accompanying 
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perioarditia.  The  phytieal  aign*  found  in 
these  eaaei  are  chiefly  those  of  aente  peri- 
oarditU.  Sometimes  an  endocardial  bellows- 
murmur  may  be  heard,  due  either  to  val- 
vular lesion,  or  to  the  formation  of  an  aente 
aneurysm  of  the  cardiac  wall. 

CoDKSK  AMD  TERMINATIONS. — The  cases  of 
pysemia  in  which  the  heart  has  been  found 
pott  mortem  to  be  involved,  have  generally 
proved  rapidly  &tal,  the  patients  dying  ftom 
exhaustion.  Rupture  of  rae  abscess  in  either 
direction  may  tend  to  %eoelerate  the  fatal 
termination;  but  complete  rupture  of  the 
wall  in  both  directions,  with  sudden  death 
from  hsmato-perieardium,  as  in  non-py«mic 
abscess  of  the  heart,  does  not  appear  to  be 
on  record. 

DuoNOSis. — In  every  case  of  pysemia  the 
physical  condition  of  the  heart  should  be 
regularly  investigated ;  and  there  should  no 
longer  be  any  risk  of  acute  inflammation  of 
the  heart  or  pericarditis  being  mistaken  for 
meningitis  or  simple  delirium.  Pysmia 
with  multiple  arthritis  and  involvement  of 
the  heart  is  more  difficult  of  diagnosis  from 
ordinary  acute  rheumatism  with  cardiac 
inflammation ;  and  mistakes  in  such  cases 
have  not  infrequently  occurred.  The  history 
of  the  case,  including  the  evidence  of  a 
dtfSnite  iqjnry,  however  sligfat,  is  of  tiie 
greatest  Tuue ;  bat  a  carefiu  consideration 
of  all  the  facta  of  the  ease  alone  can  prevent 
mistakes.  The  only  diffienlty  that  remains 
in  the  diagnosis  of  pytemio  abscess  of  the 
heart  is  the  determination  of  its  existence  in 
the  presence  of  pericarditis,  which  is  rarely 
absent.  For  this  purpose  the  facts  of  the 
(etiology  of  the  case  are  more  important  than 
the  syniptoms  ;  and  especially  the  occurrence 
of  an  injury  to  the  periosteum  of  a  youthful 
subject  as  the  original  cause  of  the  pyaemia. 
As  a  matter  of  hxA,  the  symptoms,  either 
general  or  local,  appear  never  to.  have  sug- 
fjested  the  dii^nosis  of  pysemic  abscess  of 
the  heart. 

Prognosis. — If  a  diagnosis  of  abscess  of 
the  heart  can  be  made  in  pyiemia,  the  only 
possible  prognosis  that  can  be  given  is  one 
of  speedy  death. 

TBXATMENT.-'The  treatment  of  OTsnnia 
affecting  the  heart  cannot  be  said  to  differ  in 
any  important  respect  from  that  of  ordinary 
cases  of  the  disease  (tee  PxsmA).  The 
accompanying  pericarditis  will  call  £«  local 
treatment. 

J.  MircHxu.  Bbitob. 

HEABT,  Buptore  of.— The  heart  is 
liable  to  rupture  from  external  injuries,  and 
from  causes  acting  from  within.  The  latter 
are  called  spontaneous  ruptures,  and  these 
only  will  be  considered  here.  Spontaneous 
raptures  may  affect  eiUier  the  walls  or  the 
vuves.  The  latter  fcnm  of  lesion  will  be 
found  discussed  under  the  head  of  Hkaki;, 
Valves  and  Orifices  of^  IHseases  o£ 
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^TIOLOGT. — Rapture  of  the  walla  may  be 
■aid  never  to  occor  spontaneoual;  when  the 
heart  is  healthy.  The  following  have  been 
enumerated  by  different  writers  as  the 
diseased  conditions  of  the  heart's  walls  that 
preditpote  to  mptore  : — A  thin  or  atrophied 
ccmditioiit  simple  softening,  a  '  gelatiniform ' 
condition  of  the  walls,  apoplectic  or  hemor- 
rhagic effusion  into  the  wtuls,  abscess,  ulcera- 
tion, and  fatty  degeneration.  The  writer 
finds  from  a  taUe  of  100  cases  of  rapture, 
the  histories  of  which  he  has  collected  from 
different  sotircee,  that  the  heart  had  under- 
gone  fatty  degeneration  in  77  ;  in  6  the  waUs 
were  described  simply  as  being  softened ;  in 
1  there  was  mptnre  of  an  auenrysmal  dilata- 
tion ;  in  1  there  was  bursting  of  an  absoeas ; 
in  12  the  heart  is  said  to  have  been  healthy 
in  texture,  or  not  to  have  been  examined ; 
bnt  in  most  of  these  latter  cases  mention  is 
made  of  the  previous  existence  of  endocar- 
^tis,  or  of  changes  in  the  coronary  arteries, 
fiilly  josti^Ting  the  impression  that  there  was 
dis^Mo  of  the  texture  of  the  heart. 

The  influence  of  <ige  in  relation  to  rupture 
of  the  hewrt  can  be  distinotly  traced.  For 
example,  of  the  100  cases  jnst  refbrred  to,  68 
were  above  the  age  of  ^xty  years.  Arranged 
in  decades,  the  cases  stuid  thus: — ^2  were 
between  ten  and  twenty ;  1  between  twenty 
and  thirty;  8  between  thirty  and  forty;  6 
between  forty  and  fifty ;  18  between  fifty  and 
sirty;  88  between  sixty  and  seventy;  24 
between  seventy  and  eighty ;  6  were  over 
eighty ;  and  in  2  the  age  is  not  stated.  With 
respect  to  aex,  of  98  out  of  100  cases  In  which 
it  is  mentioned,  64  were  males  and  44  females. 

The  exciting  canse  of  rupture  of  the  heart 
is  nsnally  some  mental  excitement  or  physical 
effort ;  but  the  accident  may  occur  when  the 
subject  of  it  is  at  rest,  or  porsning  the  ordinary 
avocations  of  life. 

Ahatohicaii  Chabactebs. — Seat.  In  76 
eases  oat  of  the  100  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  the  left  ventricle  was  the  seat  of  the 
ruptore ;  and  in  48  of  these  cases  the  lesion 
was  in  ttie  anterior  wall.  The  right  ventricle 
was  found  rnptnred  thirteen  times,  nine  in- 
stances  occarring  in  its  anterior  wall.  The 
right  anricle  was  raptmvd  seven  times ;  the 
left  anricle  twice ;  and  a  rupture  was  found  in 
the  septum  four  times.  These  results  corre- 
spond remarkably  with  those  of  other  writers 
on  the  subject.  EU^amne  (Afon.  des  Hdpit, 
1856)  in  56  cases  found  the  rupture  48  times 
in  the  left  ventricle,  seven  times  in  the  right 
ventricle,  three  times  in  the  right  auricle,  and 
twice  in  the  left  auricle. 

On  examining  a  heart  in  which  rupture 
has  occurred,  the  torn  part  is  fomid  to  pre* 
sent  different  <^aracters  in  different  oases. 
The  lesion  may  be  eompleie,  causing  perfora- 
tion of  the  walls ;  or  it  may  be  ijioompUte. 
In  comp/ef«  rupture  the  opening  is  sometimes 
barely  sufficient  to  admit  a  probe,  whilst  in 
other  instances  it  maybe  two  or  three  inches 


in  length.  -  The  rent  is  sometimes  longer  ex- 
ternally, and  sometimes  it  is  longer  inter- 
nally. There  may  be  but  one,  or  there  may 
be  more  than  one,  rupture ;  and  in  the  latter 
case  the  ruptures  may  or  may  not  communi- 
cate with  one  another.  In  incomplete  rup- 
ture the  injury  may  be  confined  to  the 
internal  sui&ce,  or  to  the  external  sur&ce, 
or  it  may  occur  in  the  substance  of  the  walls. 
The  edges  o[  the  rent  are  ragged,  irregular, 
andstnnetimeseoohymosed.  Theizregnlaritr 
oi  the  edges  is  doe  to  the  manner  in  whi^ 
the  muscular  fibres  are  torn,  whether  across 
or  split  longitudinally.  This  description 
refers  more  correct^  to  rupture  in  a  heart 
that  is  the  subject  of  fatty  degeneration. 
The  appearances  are  different  when  the  rup- 
ture is  secondary  to  an  abscess,  or  to  ulcera- 
tion, or  to  certain  other  causes  presently  to 
be  described.  In  such  cases  the  lesion  has 
been  described  as  a  rent,  tear,  ulceration,  or 
perforation.  The  condition  of  the  heart  in 
the  majority  of  cases  of  rupture  has  been 
already  referred  to  under  the  head  of  Mtio- 
logy.  Ecohymoses  are  sometimes  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  lesion.  The  pericardium 
generally  contains  an  effiudon  (tf  blood,  which 
often  surrounds  the  heart  with  eoi^palam, 
leaving  the  sac  filled  with  serum,  to  Oie 
amount,  it  may  be,  of  thirty  ounces,  as  in 
an  instance  which  came  under  the  writer'! 
notice. 

MscHANisif.  —  Bupture  of  the  heart  is 
doubtless  nearly  always  the  result  of  a  strain 
or  of  pressure  acting  upon  the  muscular 
walls.  The  walls  of  the  healthy  heart  are 
sufficiently  strong  to  resist  any  ordinary 
force  to  which  they  are  exposed.  But  when 
they  are  softened  by  degeneration,  or  are 
very  thin,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  the 
aunoles  or  the  right  ventricle,  they  may  give 
way  before  the  pressure  to  which  they  are 
exposed  during  musonlar  effbrte  or  strains, 
or  even  in  the  ordinary  action  of  the  organ. 
Thus,  when  a  part  of  tne  wall  of  the  heart  ie 
weakened  by  softening  or  other  canse,  thia 
spot  ma^  be,  as  it  were,  torn  across  by  the 
contraction  of  the  healthy  fibres  among  which 
it  is  situated.  Or  again,  when  the  walls  of 
the  heart  are  thick,  it  may  be  that  the  outer 
sur&ce,  being  strained  over  the  contents  of  a 
distended  ventricle,  as  would  be  the  outer 
surface  of  an  overbent  hoop,  gives  way,  tears, 
and  the  opening  gradually  extends  from 
without  inwards.  These  faictB  enable  us  to 
understand  why  rupture  is  more  frequent  in 
the  left  than  in  the  right  ventricle.  A  further 
explwation  is  to  be  f6und  in  the  Cut  that 
the  left  ventricle  ia  more  frequently  than  the 
right  tlu  seat  of  &tty  degeneration,  fiwm 
causes  elsewhere  alluded  to  (cm  Hkabt,  Fatty 
Degenen^on  of).  There  is  yet  another  way 
in  whioh  softening  leads  to  rupture.  A  soft- 
ened spot  occurs  in  the  substance  of  the 
heart,  and  into  it  hsemorrhage  takes  place, 
constituting  what  is  termed  apopUxy  of  the 
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heart.  At  times  this  hnmorrhagic  softeniof; 
may  jrield  either  externally  or  intemaJly,  and 
give  rise  to  mptnre*  Lastly,  the  writer  has 
seen  more  than  onoe  a  small  of  softening 
with  loss  of  substance  occurring  on  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  ventricular  wall,  moat 
frequently  in  the  left ;  this  softening  and 
breaking  down  of  tissue  gradually  insinuates 
iteelf  amongst  the  mnscolar  fibres,  nntil 
finally  perforation  of  the  enter  wall  of  the 
heart  occurs. 

Btmptohs. — The  symptoms  of  rupture  of 
the  heart  may  be  described  as  those  which 
are  premonitory ;  and  those  which  occur  at 
the  time  of  the  accident.  The  former  are 
such  as  indicate  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
organ— namely,  breathlesfmess  on  exertion, 
palpitation,  more  or  less  iiregolarity  of  pnlse, 
and  funtness.  In  some  instances  recorded 
these  symptoms  were  so  slight  as  hardly  to 
attract  attention;  in  others  so  severe  as  to 
eanse  intense  suffering.  In  the  majority  of 
the  caees  noted  in  the  table  referred  to,  no 
mention  is  made  of  any  preceding  symptoms, 
death  being  sudden.  In  several  cases  it  is 
distinctly  stated  that  no  symptoms  preceded 
t^e  fatal  attack. 

The  occurrence  of  the  lesion  itself,  when 
the  patient  has  lived  long  enough  to  describe 
his  sensations,  has  always  been  marked  by 
intense  cardiac  suffering,  more  or  less  distress 
in  breathing,  restlessness,  rapid  and  irregular 
pnlse,  &intne88,  pallor,  coldness  of  the  skin, 
sometimes  vomiting,  and  by  variom  nervous 
symptoms.  When  lifb  is  prolonged  beyond 
a  few  minutes,  there  may  be  more  or  less 
intermission  in  the  progress  of  these  symp- 
toms ;  bnt  the  whou  attack  is  marked  by 
anguish  more  or  loss  severe.  The  duration  of 
the  attack  itself  from  the  first  fatal  seizure 
varies  remarkably.  In  71  out  of  the  100 
cases  alluded  to,  death  was  sudden,  occur- 
ring  within  one  or  two  minutes.  One  patient, 
however,  lived  eight  days,  1  six  days,  1  three 
days ;  5  lived  over  forty-eight  hours,  8  lived 
under  twmty-fbur  honrs,  and  19  under  twelve 
honrs. 

The  special  symptoms  indicative  of  a  fatal 
seizure  are,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  severe  prseeordial  pain,  dyspncEa, 
vomiting,  cyanosis,  pallor,  loss  of  oonscious- 
ness,  and  convulsions.  These  symptoms,  or 
some  of  them,  were  noted  in  44  out  of  the 
100  cases ;  and  in  24  of  these  the  patient  Uved 
for  more  than  five  minutes  after  seizure,  and 
in  some  of  the  cases  for  more  than  twelve 
hours.  These  cases,  doubtless,  are  instances 
in  which  the  muscular  Bbres  are  torn  apart 
layer  by  layer  successively.  In  the  other  20 
cases  the  patient  was  seized  with  severe  pain, 
and  then  expired ;  or  with  dyspnoea  and  some 
of  the  other  symptoms  mentioned  above,  and 
lived  but  a  few  seconds. 

The  phyaieal  tignt  of  complete  rupture 
having  occurred,  so  far  as  can  beascertamed,  I 
are  merely  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  dul-  I 


ness  in  the  region  of  the  heart;  the  impnba 
diminished;  the  sounds  mnftled,  dietani,  or 
impMrCsctly  developed;  and  the  pulse  weak 
and  intermittent. 

CocrBSB  AKD  Trbuinatioks. — The  difference 
in  the  progress  of  the  fatal  malady  depends 
much  upon  the  seat  of  the  rupture,  on  the 
size  of  the  opening,  and  on  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  extension  of  the  laceration  takes 
place.  In  the  cases  in  which  the  septum  is 
torn,  there  is  no  external  hsemorrhage,  and 
life  is  prolonged  until  the  patient  dies  from 
disturbance  in  the  functions  of  such  an  im- 
portant or«kn  as  the  heart.  (See  a  case  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Peacock,  PatK  Trans,  vol.  v.) 
The  progress  of  the  symptoms  is  also  influ- 
enced by  the  direction  and  course  of  the  rup- 
ture. If  the  torn  fibres  overlap  from  toe 
inside  or  from  the  outside,  the  injury  pene- 
trates slowly  through  the  cardiac  wul,  and 
the  fatal  progress  is  also  slow.  {Hee  cases 
recorded  by  Uie  writer  in  the  Path.  Trana. 
vol.  iii.,  and  also  in  vol.  xii. ;  and  a  case  by 
Dr.  Peacock  in  voL  xvii.  of  the  same  Trant.) 

Proonosis. — ^Ab  fEir  as  is  known,  rupture 
of  the  heart  is  always  fatal.  Still  it  is  pos- 
sible that  such  an  accident,  owing  to  the 
small  size  of  the  opening,  ita  incomplete  cha- 
racter, and  ita  occlusion  by  a  coagmum,  may 
not  prove  fatal.  Numerous  instances  are  re- 
corded of  severe  wounds  of  the  heart,  the 
subjects  of  which  have  survived.  OUivier 
has  collected  29  such  cases,  only  two  of  which 
proved  filial  within  finty- eight  hours,  the 
others  living  from  four  to  ei^t  daya.  Gaaes 
are  recorded  in  which  persons  have  sorvived 
many  years  severe  wounds  of  this  important 
organ.  These  cases,  however,  differ  from 
those  of  rupture  in  this  particular,  that  they 
occur  in  the  healthy  organ,  whilst  sponta- 
neous rupture  occurs  in  Uie  heart  when  it  is 
seriously  diseased.    See  Hbabt,  AVounds  of. 

Treatment. — In  the  way  of  treatment  of 
rupture  of  the  heart  little  can  be  done.  The 
patient's  sufferings  may  perhaps  be  relieved 
by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine,  or 
by  the  use  of  .sedatives  or  antispasmodics. 
Perfect  rest  should,  if  possible,  be  maintained. 

BiCHABD  QCAIN. 

HEABT,  Softening  <tf.— This  term  was 
formerly  applied  to  several  conditions  of  tfae 
heart  in  which  the  consistence  of  the  oardiae 
tissue  was  diminished,  whilst  the  process  to 
whiohitwasduewasobscureor anomalous.  It 
is  probable  that  under  the  name  of  softening  of 
the  heart  there  were  especially  included  in- 
stances of  acute  myocarmtis,  parenchymatons 
degeneration,  and  fatty  degeneration.  In  the 

firesent  more  advanced  state  of  cardiac  patho- 
ogy,  it  seems  desirable  that  the  expression 
'  softening,'  while  retained  to  express  a  fami- 
liar physical  condition,  should  cease  to  be 
employed  as  a  classifying  term — that  is,  to 
designate  any  specific  moroid  state. 

J.  MiTCHKLL  BRCOa. 
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HEABT,  STphilltlo  Disease  of.— 
SyphUitio  disease  of  the  heart  is  by  no 
means  a  rare  condition,  having  been  found 
in  a  large  nmuber  of  instances  in  which  the 
qwdfie  nature  of  the  leaioif  was  determined 
with  certainty ;  whilst,  in  another  series  of 
cases,  similar  anatomical  appeanncea  were 
present,  although  the  existence  of  syphilis 
was  not  ascertained.  Syphilitic  disease  of 
the  heart  is  therefore  of  much  patholo^cal 
interest ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  great 
deal  is  known  as  yei  wi^  respect  to  its 
clinical  history. 

^TioLOOT. — T^ere  appears  to  be  nothing 
of  importance  known  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
location  of  syphilis  in  the  heart.  The  oon. 
genital  as  weU  as  the  acquired  form  of  the 
disease  has  been  met  with. 

Akatomical  Chasactebs. — This  morbid 
condition  presents  two  leading  appearances 
po$l  mortem.  The  first  is  the  well-marked 
smdiilitio  gumma,  which  close^  ressmbles 
the  same  fram  of  growth  as  ii  u  met  with, 
for  example,  in  the  liver  and  testicles. 
Chunmata  of  the  heart  appear  as  pale  yellow 
patohes  in  the  cardiac  wall,  or  as  yellowish 
nodules  which  are  found  on  section.  They 
present  a  variel^  of  appearances,  according 
to  thnr  age.  wnen  ^oung  they  are  firm  or 
even  scirrhoid,  elastic,  and  homogeneous; 
creak  on  section ;  and  are  very  slightly 
succulent :  when  older,  they  become  soft 
and  cheesy,  like  a  mass  of  '  yellow  tubercle.' 
In  either  firm  the  masses  are  not  isolated, 
but  pass  continuously  into  the  myocardium, 
either  directly,  or  trough  the  medium  of 
soft  vascular  connective  tissue,  so  that  they 
were  formerly  described  in  this  country  as 
'infiltrations*  or  'fibrinous  deposits.'^  The 
■uperjacent  endocardium  or  pericardium  is 
Tasetuansed  and  dull  in  the  ear^  stage  of  the 
nodules ;  opaque  and  tluokened  in  the  more 
advanced  stage.  The  masses  or  nodulea  occur 
in  various  numbem  in  different  instances,  but 
are  generally  multiple.  They  may  be  found 
in  any  part  of  the  heart.  Ghunmata  most 
frequently  become  caseous  in  the  centre,  as 
described;  and  they  may  then  soften  more 
completely  and  discharge  inwards,  leading 
to  acute  cardiao  aneurysm  and  ulcer  of  the 
wall;  but  more  frequently  the  cheesy  pro* 
ducts  are  in  a  great  measure  absorbed, 
leaving  a  puckered  fibroid  patch  behind. 

The  second  form  of  ayphiEtio  disease  of 
the  heart  is  tixe  Jihroid  patch.  This  is 
sometimes  well-defined  and  looalised,  and 
in  sneh  instaiiusefl  it  represents  the  stags  of 
full  develoinnent  of  an  area  of  ordmaiy 
eyj^iiUtio  interstitial  influmnati(m.  In  other 
qtecimens,  the  fibroid  patches  appear  as 
irregular  masses  of  indurated  fibroict  tissue, 
occupying  part  of  the  wall  of  the  heart,  and 
sending  septa  into  the  depth  of  the  myocar- 
dium, whilst  the  endocardium  and  pericar- 
dium that  correspond  to  them  are  opaque, 
thickened,  and  puckered.    The  syphiUtio 


nature  of  such  patches  may  be  determined 
b^  the  presence  of  specific  lesions  in  other 
viscera. 

A  form  of  the  disease  intermediate  between 
the  two  ficinns  just  described  is  one  in  which 
the  outer  zone  of  the  gnnima  has  undergone 
develoinnent  into  fibroid  tissue,  and  the 
osseous  centre  remains  as  a  'fibrinoos* 
mass. 

The  microsct^ieal  characters  of  syphilitio 
wths  do  not  require  to  be  described  here, 
the  heart,  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease 
is  the  intermuscular  tissue;  the  muscular 
fibres  lying  imbedded  in  the  gummatous 
products  or  in  the  fibroid  growth  being 
either  healthy  in  appearance,  or  &ttily  de- 
generated and  broken  up. 

Syphilitic  endarteritis  (oblUercmt)  may 
also  occur  in  the  vessels  of  the  myocardium, 
and  give  rise  to  infarction  of  the  walls  of 
the  heart. 

Amcmgst  the  oecasionsl  effBcts  of  syphilitic 
disease  of  the  liesrt  are  chronic  aneurysm  of 
the  walls ;  distortion  of  the  ostia  and  of  the 
valves  uid  their  appendages;  and,  more 
fivquently,  adhesion  of  the  pericardium. 
Some  of  the  other  viscera  present,  as  a  rule, 
evidenoe  of  syphilitio  disease. 

Stkptomb.— The  subjects  of  syphilis  of  the 
heart  may,  from  a  olimcal  point  of  view,  be 
divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  class 
of  patients  suffer  from  some  one  or  other  of 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  chronic  cardiac 
disease,  sntm  as  dyapntsa,  cardiao  distress, 
palpitation,  pulmonary  complications,  and 
general  dropsy;  whilst  the  physical  signs 
are  those  of  cardiac  enlargement,  and  per- 
haps of  valvular  incompetence.  Prteconiial 
uneasiness,  syncopal  attacks,  and  remarkable 
infreqnency  of  the  pulse,  have  been  promi- 
nent features  in  several  recorded  cases. 

The  second  class  of  subjects  of  this  disease 
die  suddenly,  after  few  if  any  compUunts  re- 
ferable to  the  heart. 

The  third  class  die  of  syphilitic  marasmus, 
and  may  or  may  not  present  some  evidence 
— by  physical  signs  or  otherwise — that  the 
heart  IS  not  sound. 

In  many  of  the  cases,  other  symptoms  of 
visceral  syphilis  have  been  prominent — for 
example,  phenomena  connected  with  the 
brain  and  nervous  system. 

DuoHosis. — Well-defined  symptoms  or 
physic^  signs  connected  with  the  heart, 
such  as  those  just  mentioned,  occurring  in 
a  syphilitic  subject,  would  fimush  oonaider- 
able  grounds  for  the  diagnosis  of  specific  car- 
diac disease,  in  the  absence  of  other  more 
probable  causes — such  as  s  history  of  endo- 
carditis, atrain,  or  Bright's  disease. 

pROONOBis. — If  such  a  diagnosis  were 
positively  made,  the  prognosis  would  be 
more  favourable  thim  it  is  perhaps  in  any 
other  form  of  chronic  heart-disease,  inas- 
much as  the  condition  might  be  snocesBfiill^ 
removed  by  treatment. 
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Tbeathent.— Anti-syphilitie  Temedies,  eB- 
peciallj  iodide  of  potassium,  should  be  fireely 
tried,  along  with  the  other  remedies  indi- 
cated on  general  principles. 

J.  MiTOBui.  Bbxtcb. 

HXABT,  ThrcnnbOBis  (tf.— Stxoit.: 
Heart-dotting;  Fr.  Tkromhom  Oatdiiaqmi 
Oer.  Qorinnungm  tm  B«nwn;  Hionrpoly- 
pen, 

DxnMinoN. — Coagnlation  of  the  blood 
within  the  cavities  of  the  heart  during  life. 

^noLoaT. — Thromboris  of  the  heart  is 
moat  firequently  dne  to  local  arrest  of  the 
moTements  of  the  blood,  comparatively  or 
absolutely,  within  ita  cavities.  Such  arrest 
is  itself  generally  referable  to  weakness  of 
the  cardiac  contractions,  whether  associated 
with  dilatation  seconda^  to  valvular,  reoal, 
or  pulmonary  disease,  or  due  to  some 
wimary  affection  of  the  mosciilar  walls. 
The  peculiar  saccular  condition  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  aoricolar  appendages,  and 
the  tnbecnlar  anaiijgement  of  the  eolnnuus 
camen  ot  the  ventndes,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
tance of  the  same  parts  from  the  main  blood- 
enrrents,  determine  the  &Toarite  localisation 
of  the  thrombosis.  Roughening  of  the  en- 
docardium is  another  cause  of  thrombosis, 
hut  one  which  is  to  be  considered  less 
common  than  the  causes  already  mentioned, 
unless  the  fibrinous  coagula  of  endocarditis, 
or  vegetations,  be  regarded  as  thrombi, 
which,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  they 
partly  are.  Possibly  certain  conditions  of 
the  blood  may  contribute  to  the  occurrence 
of  cardiac  thrombosis.  Finally,  thrombi 
once  formed  tend  to  promote  the  further 
progress  <^  the  condition. 

ANiTOHiOAL  Chauotsbs. — Coagula  fonnd 
nithin  the  heart  are  of  two  kinds,  which 
have  heen  termed  eusHoe  and  paitive,  ao- 
eording  as  they  are  formed  during  life,  or 
at  or  after  death,  respectively;  and  the 
characters  of  the  former,  with  which  alone 
we  are  here  concerned,  cannot  be  understood 
until  those  of  the  latter  have  been  briefly 
described. 

PoMtive  coagula  are  found  in  the  heart  in 
most  necropsies,  occupying  the  track  of  the 
principal  blood-currents.  Frequently  they 
appear  as  black  or  red  blood-dots,  occupy- 
ing the  auricles  principally,  and  monlded  m 
their  cavities.  In  other  cases  they  take  the 
form  of  masses  of  firm  whitish  fibrin, 
cleaving  with  some  tenacity  to  the  oodo- 
eardium,  but  not  truly  adherent;  matted 
with  the  chords  tendinen  and  oolnmnB 
cameas;  and  projecting  some  distance  into 
the  pulmonary  artery.  Or,  thirdly,  passive 
eoagula  may  be  a  combination  of  the  two 
previous  forms,  the  upper  part  (according  to 
the  position  of  the  body)  being  decolorised 
or  fibrinous,  and  the  deeper  part  resembling 
more  an  ordinary  blood-clot.  In  certain 
cases  these  passive  dots  are  peculiar.  In 


phthisis  and  other  diseases  proving  fatal  by 
very  slow  exhaustion,  they  are  remarkably 
firm  and  fibrinous,  and  closely  matted 
amongst  the  chorde  tendinen — appearances 
which  seem  to  ' indicate  that  coagulation 
was  slowly  proceeding  for  some  time  before 
the  heart  had  finally  ceased  to  beat.  In 
anemia  they  are  jelly-like  and  trandneent. 
In  leolrasmia  they  are  soft  and  creamy  in 
appearance,  and  yield,  when  brdcen  np,  a 
porifonu  fluid,  ix  the  aoate  exanthemata 
these  passive  clots  are  soft  andfiriable;  and 
in  many  cases  of  these  and  of  other  forms 
of  acute  disease  and  of  sudden  death,  no 
coagula  are  found  in  the  heart,  which  con- 
tains only  fluid  blood. 

Active  coagula — the  result  of  Uirombosis 
of  the  heart — are,  on  the  contrary,  situated 
in  the  saccular  appendages  of  the  auricles, 
at  the  apex  of  the  ventricles,  and  in  the  re- 
cesses behind  and  between  the  columns 
camen — in  other  words,  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  track  of  active  blood-currents.  In 
these  situations  ^ey  may  be  seen  projecting 
in  the  form  of  fleshy  knobs  or  globcw,  with 
their  free  surface  smooth  and  rounded. 
Theur  deep  smrf^  is  adherent  to  the  endo- 
cardium, from  which,  however,  it  can 
generally  be  separated  without  much  diffi- 
culty,  leaving  behind  it  a  discoloured  mark. 
If  ute  thrombus  be  incised,  it  "win  be  foimd 
to  be  laminated  in  structure,  somewhat 
after  the  &shion  of  an  onion,  the  colour  of 
the  section  being  greyish-brown  or  yellowish, 
with  irr^fular  patches  of  red  and  black.  In 
most  instances  the  centre  is  less  firm  than 
.  the  periphery ;  and  usually  it  is  of  a  fluid 
consistence,  m  the  form  of  a  foul,  sanious, 
pnriform  substance. 

If  the  process  of  thrombosis  have  been 
procee^ng  far  some  time,  these  formations 
may  extend  in  lUl  direetions,  emimce  the 
columme  eamcB,  coalesce  in  famt  of  them, 
and  finally  nu^  fill  np  a  considerable  portion 
of  one,  or  even  of  more  than  one,  cavity. 
The  thrombi  are  generally  friable ;  but  some- 
times they  gain  in  firmness  by  the  deposit  of 
lime-salts  within  them ;  and  at  otiier  times 
it  is  possible  that  they  become  detached  and 
form  into  the  '  fibrinous  balls '  which  have 
been  found  lying  free  in  the  cavities  of  the 
aurides.  Cardiac  thrombi  may,  in  part  at 
least,  he  reabsorbed.  They  firequently  give 
way  during  life ;  and  portions  of  them,  as 
weU  as  of  their  puriform  contents,  are  con- 
veyed into  the  ciroolation,  causing  embolism 
and  pyemia. 

Oardiao  Embolism.— It  may  be  added 
tiiat  embolism  of  the  heart  has  firequently 
been  found — thrombi  or  simple  dots,  some- 
times of  remarkable  size,  havmg  been  carried 
firom  the  veins,  and  arrested  in  the  heart  or 
in  the  mouth  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Sthptohs. — The  clinical  phenomena  asso- 
ciated with  true  cardiac  thrombosis  may  be 
best  described  as  those  of  the  last  stage  <4 
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ehronie  disease  of  the  heart.  Pnecordial 
distress  and  Testlessness ;  irregnlarity  and 
feebleness  of  the  poise ;  osdema  and  coldness 
of  the  extremities ;  pulmonary  congestion, 
infarction,  and  cedema ;  dulness  of  expression, 
and  Bopor,  broken  by  low  weak  delirium; 
with  other  symptoms,  as  well  as  with  the 
signs  of  cardiac  &ilure  and  imperfect  empty- 
ing of  the  cavities  in  systole — all  these  phe- 
nomena are  associated  with  the  process  of 
active  coagulation  within  the  heart.  It 
would  not,  however,  be  correct  to  describe 
these  i^ienomena  as  symptoms  direetly  re- 
ferable to  the  thrombouB.  AU  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  in  such  a  oase  ttirmnboeis  is 
probably  going  on  and  inereMong  the  em- 
banasonent  and  the  gravity  of  the  condition. 
An  unnsual  dc^iree  of  cyanoais  appears  in 
some  instances.  The  symptoms  of  arterial 
embolism  may  suddenly  make  their  appear- 
anee  from  detachment  of  particles  of  the 
dots;  and,  if  the  puriform  contents  find 
their  way  into  the  circulation,  septiciemia 
may  result. 

Cardiae  emhoUtm. — ^The  dislodgment  en 
moMte  of  a  lai^e  venons  thrombosis,  and  the 
impaction  of  the  same,  or  of  a  '  fibrinous 
ball,'  in  one  of  the  ostia  of  the  heart  have 
frequently  caused  rapid  death.    See  FuL- 

HOKABT  VB8SBIA,  DisOOSOg  ot 

Pauive  coagulation. — It  ahonld  he  added 
that  the  iq>pearanee  of  ibe  *  passive  *  form  of 
eoafpilation  within  the  heart,  whioh  has  been 
already  referred  to  as  a  potUmortam  process, 
or  one  occurring  tn  aritculo  morUa,  has  been 
otherwise  inte^reted  by  some  authorities, 
who  regard  pasnve  eoagnla  as  formed  ante 
mortem,  and  as  giving  rise  to  severe  symp- 
toms by  the  embarrassment  which  they  pro- 
duce in  the  circulation.  The  symptoms 
caused  by  thb  condition  are  said  to  be — 
great  pnecordial  pain  and  distress;  tnmul- 
toouB  action  of  the  heart,  passing  on  to  ir- 
r^ularity,  flickering,  and  finally  arrest,  whilst 
the  pulse  is  very  feeble;  urgent  dyspnosa; 
cyanosis;  hsmoptysis;  coldness  of  the  ex. 
tranitieB;  deepening  ettipor;  and  coma  end- 
ing in  death— in  shtnt,  the  congeries  of 
symptoms  which  would  be  referred  by  most 
authorities  to  fikilure  of  the  muscular  walls 
of  the  heart,  the  coagulation  being  regarded 
as  only  anoUier  result  of  the  same  condition. 

DiAOMOsis. — In  the  presence  of  the  very  ' 
serious  and  complex  conditions  with  which 
cardiac  thrombosis  is  usually  associated,  the 
question  of  its  existence  can  hardly  be  said 
to  occur  to  the  physician  as  a  point  of  great 
importance.  An  unusual  degree  of  cyanosis, 
especially  if  it  be  prt^essive,  favours  the 
recognition  of  this  state ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  valvular  diseasOt  the  occurrence  of  embo- 
lism or  {^snnia  would  tend  to  cimfirm  it. 

TKKAnEirT.— The  treatment  of  cardiae 
tiffomboris  eonusts  In  the  treatment  of  its 
cBose;  and  nothing  is  demanded  or  can  he 
done  fiar  the  former  which  is  not  indicated 


for  the  relief  of  the  latter.   Those  authorities 

who  see  in  *  passive '  coagnla  the  evidence  of 
rapid  ante-mortem  thrombosis,  recommend 
the  use  of  stimulants,  and  even  of  certain 
drugs  which  are  snppoaed  to  have  a  solvent 
effect  on  fibrinous  formations,  especially  am- 
monia. 

The  treatment  of  enthoUtm  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  is  described  separately. 

J.  MrrcHEU.  Bsuce. 

HEABT,  Tuberouloflis  of.— Indepen- 
dently of  the  pericardium,  the  heart  itself  is 
believed  to  be  rarely  the  seat  of  tubercular 
disease.  Grey  miliary  tubercles  have  been 
found  in  the  ccmneetive  tissue  of  the  wall  of 
the  heart, in  some  eases  of  acute  general  tuber- 
culosis. Tubercle  bacilli  occasionally  occur  on 
endocardial  ulcers.  In  other  instances  the 
'  tubercle '  has  been  of  the  yellow  or  cheesy 
kind,  in  the  form  of  small  nodules  lying  at 
various  depths  in  the  muscular  tissue  be- 
neath the  pericardium ;  the  latter  also  being 
frequently  affected,  as  well  as  the  Itmga,  in- 
testines, and  other  organs. 

There  appears  to  be  no  evidence  that 
tuberculosis  of  the  myocardium  gives  rise  to 
definite  symptoms,  or  that  U  can  be  recog- 
msed  during  lifiB. 

J.  ICnoHBLL  Bbuob. 

HEABT,  Valveg  toad  (Mfloes  of, 
Diseases  of.~-Gu8ainoATioH.— The  dis* 
eases  of  the  valves  and  orifices  of  the  heart 
which  produce  mechanical  disorders  of  the 
circulation,  by  establishing  abnormal  rela- 
tions between  those  parts,  are  of  two  kinds — 
obstructive  and  regurgitant.  Valvular  dis- 
ease, on  the  one  hand,  is  said  to  be  ohttruc- 
tive  when  narrowing  of  an  orifice  presents  an 
obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  blood-current — 
a  condition  better  named  atenorU.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  blood  regurgitates  or 
flows  back  through  an  orifice,  in  consequence 
of  imperfect  closure  of  the  valves,  due  either 
to  valTular  changes  or  to  widening  of  th^ 
orifice,  the  condition  is  called  regurgitation 
or  inaufficiency. 

Aneuryam  of  ttie  valves  of  the  heart  is 
discussed  separately.  Bee  Hsakt,  Valves  o( 
Aneurysm  of. 

Etiology. — Each  of  the  orifices  may  be 
affected  with  one  or  both  forms  of  disease,  but 
the  frequency  with  which  the  several  orifices 
are  attacked  varies.  The  results  of  organic 
disease  are  chiefiy  met  with  in  the  left  side 
of  the  heart,  and  are  due  to  local  inflamma- 
tion— endocarditis  and  its  consequences ;  or 
to  chronic  degenerative  changes,  such  as 
atheroma.  In  adult  life  the  valves  of  the 
left  side  are  more  firequently  affected  than 
those  of  the  right,  because  they  have  to  bear 
a  much  greater  pressure ;  but  in  fcetal  life, 
when  the  pressure  is  reversed,  the  right 
valves  sofier  more.  Endoearditis  is  com- 
monly of  rheumatic  origin,  and  attacks  the 
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mitral  more  frequently  than  the  aortic  valves ; 
the  former  having  to  sustain  tho  full  force  of 
^6  ventriciilar  systole,  while  the  latter  only 
bear  the  force  of  the  aortic  recoil.  In  ad- 
dition to  rheumatio  fever,  the  chief  diseases 
which  tend  to  develop  endocaiditis  are 
pyirania,  pneiperal  fever,  the  exanthemata, 
diphtharia,  chorea,  typhoid,  tuberoulosiB, 
eluonic  renal  diseaae,  and  syphilis.  The 
aortic  valves  and  orifice  are  more  conmionly 
affectwl  than  the  mitral  by  ohronic  md- 
■rteritis  extending  fkwm  the  aorta,  the  chief 
causes  of  which  are  gout,  old  a^e,  syphilis, 
and  the  abuse  of  alcohol.  These  facts  explain 
why  mitral  affections  (commonly  rheumatio) 
occnr  mostly  in  early  life,  and  aortic  affections 
in  later  life.  Valvtilar  lesions  are  more  com- 
mon in  men  than  in  women,  from  the  strain 
of  the  heart  incidental  to  more  laborious 
occupations.  Strain  helps  to  swell  the  greater 
proportion  of  disease  of  the  aortic  valves, 
which  are  liable  to  raptore  from  effort ;  but 
similar  accidents  may  occur  to  the  mitral 
valve  and  its  tendinous  cords.  Valvular  de- 
fects are  also  due  in  some  oases  to  congenital 
mulformatioiUL 

Amatomical  GBABACTBBfl.  —  The  patho- 
logical changes  in  the  valves  and  orinces  of 
the  heart,  which  cause  valvular  diseases,  are 
mostly  the  results  of  acute  or  chronic  endo-- 
carditis.  In  the  acute  farm,  the  valvular 
lesion  is  caused  by  the  growth  of  vegetations 
which  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  valve- 
segments  ;  or  by  softening  and  ulceration  of 
the  valve-structure,  which  lead  to  valvular 
aneurysm  and  perforation,  or  to  loss  of  sub- 
stance and  consequent  insofficiency.  The 
more  chronic  form  of  inflammation  produces 
thickening  of  the  valves  from  overgrowth  of 
the  connective  tissue,  with  snbseqnent  cal- 
careous d^eneration,  and  retraetioa  from 
atwiTifcing  of  hyperoUstic  connective 
tissue ;  or  adhesion  tn  tne  valve-segments 
causing  stenosis. 

Aortia  ttenont  is  generally  the  result  of 
thickening  and  calcareous  degeneration  of  the 
valves,  or  of  deformity  of  the  valves  from 
vegetative  growths  which  obstruct  the  free 
passage  of  the  blood  from  the  ventricle. 
Sometimes  it  is  due  to  adhesion  of  the 
valves  preventing  their  elevation,  and  caus- 
ing them  to  form  a  diaphragm  with  a  narrow 
central  aperture.  More  rarely  it  is  caused 
by  thickening  and  contraction  of  the  fibrous 
ring  of  the  aortic  orifice,  gradually  involving 
the  valves ;  or  by  endocardial  thickening  pro- 
dndng  eontractum  immediately  beneath  the 
aortic  ring. 

liitrai  gUnonM  resDlts  most  frequently 
frum  a  leather-like  thickening  and  rigidity 
of  the  valves,  which  contract  all  round  the 
mitral  orifice,  so  as  to  narrow  the  outlet, 
and  form  a  diaphragm  between  the  auricle 
and  the  ventricle.  This  diaphragm  is  in 
some  cases  frinnel-shaped,  while  in  others  the 
mitral  orifice  is  transformed  into  a  button- 


hole aperture,  or  narrowed  to  the  oze  o! 
a  goose-quill.  The  tendinous  cords  of  the 
valve  are  shortened,  and  their  muscles 
thickened.  In  some  cases  the  valves  are 
smooth  and  thin ;  in  others  they  are  thick- 
ened, studded  with  vegetations,  rough  and 
oaloaxeoas.  This  latter  state  may  cause 
stenosis,  without  any  fimnd-fimnsnon,  as 
may  also  fibrinoos  eh^  or  polypi  obatnuting 
the  orifice.  In  many  cases  ctf  mitral  stoioris 
thevalves  ore  also  insufficient.  Mitral  stenosiB 
is  mostly  observed  in  young  females,  as  a 
result  of  mild  rheumatic  attacks  or  chorea. 
It  is  sometimes  called  congenital  in  cases  in 
which  it  can  be  referred  to  no  acute  illness. 

Aortic  vntuffioieney  sometimes  depends  on 
dilatation  of  the  aortic  orifice,  due  to  soften- 
ing of  the  aortic  coats,  with  little  or  no  change 
in  the  valves,  which  are  incapable  of  dosing 
the  enlarged  orifice.  This  may  be  called 
relate  insufficiency.  Yegetatione,  thicken* 
ing.  retraction,  calcareous  degeneration,  ad- 
hesions, perforations,  loss  of  substance,  and 
rupture  of  the  valve-segments  by  effort  are  aU 
oaosoB  of  aortb  insufficiency.  In  rupture  of 
the  valves,  a  fall  descr^on  of  which  was  first 
nven  by  Sir  Kichard  Qnain  {Bdiin.  Monthly 
Joum.  1846),  the  valve-segment  is  torn  from 
its  angle  of  attachment,  and  its  free  edge 
retroverted  towards  the  ventricle.  This 
accident  happens  more  firequently  in  cases 
where  the  valves  were  previoudy  diseased 
by  chronic  inflammatory  changes  connected 
with  the  strain  of  very  labraious  occupations, 
and  in  such  cases  farther  laoerodoa  may 
subsequently  occur. 

Mi&al  ijmifficiene^  is  due  to  thickening, 
retraction,  or  deformity  from  vegetations  of 
ihe  valve-curtains ;  adhesion  of  the  curtains 
to  each  other  or  to  tiie  ventricular  wall ;  and 
calcareous  degeneration.  In  scmie  instanoea, 
cme  of  the  valves  is  perforated  or  torn ;  and 
sometimes  the  tendinous  cords  are  shortened 
and  thickened,  or  raptured  as  the  result  ot 
degeneration,  preventing  the  normal  acti<m 
of  the  volve-curtains.  In  met  cases  asso- 
ciated with  dilated  ventricle,  the  papillary 
muscles  are  so  weakened  by  degeneration 
that  they  can  no  longer  aid  in  the  closure  ot 
the  orifice.  Dilatation  of  the  left  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifice  is  also  a  cause  of  relative 
mitral  insnfiiciency.  This  form  is  uncon- 
nected with  structural  valve  changes,  and  ia 
due  to  defective  muscular  contraction,  such 
OS  occurs  in  aneemia,  typhoid  fever,  and  the 
&iling  qrstole  of  the  later  stages  of  aortic 
insufficiency. 

VtUvuUur  defeeU  on  the  right  aide  of  the 
heart  are  due  to  similar  changes.  They 
arise  chiefly  during  fcetal  life,  when  the  right 
cavities  have  to  hear  greater  pressure.  In 
adult  life  these  defects  are  generally  as80> 
ciated  with  diseases  of  the  lungs,  whi(m  cause 
increased  tension  in  the  right  cavities,  and 
lead  to  their  dilatation. 

Combined  valvular  fenoni  are  not  infre- 
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^oeni.  The  moat  common  are  stenoBis  and 
msufficienoy  of  the  aortic  valves,  and  the 
same  morbid  changes  of  the  mitral  valves. 
In  the  last  stages  of  both  forms  of  aortio 
Yalve-disease,  the  mitral  valve  becomes  in- 
sufficient, eiUier  from  chronic  endocarditis, 
or  from  dilatation  of  the  ventricle  and  of  the 
auriculo-ventricnlar  orifice.  Mitral  Btenosis 
is  not  inireqnently  associated  with  aortio 
inaufficiency,  but  is  more  commonly  con- 
nected  with  some  d^jee  of  narrowing  at 
tiie  aortio  coifioe.  l^nspid  insofficiency  is 
nsaally  met  with  in  the  last  eta^e  of  diseues 
of  the  left  heart;  and  tricuspid  straods  is 
met  with  in  connexion  witii  a  similar  nar- 
rowing of  the  mitral  orifice. 

Sthptoms. — ^Valvular  diseases  of  the  heart 
produce  a  series  of  morbid  phenomena,  which 
are  connected  together  by  a  necessary  se- 
quence. Each  and  every  form  of  valvular 
defect  impairs  the  perfection  of  the  heart  as 
a  pumping  machine,  and  disturbs  the  normal 
relations  Between  the  contents  of  the  arteries 
and  of  the  veins.  Wherever  the  valve-mis- 
chief is,  and  whatever  its  nature,  it  robs  the 
arterial  circulation  and  enriches  the  venous. 
In  front  of  the  lesion  there  is  less  blood; 
behind  it  there  is  more.  In  aortic  valvular 
diseases,  the  first  effects  are  increase  of  the 
blood-pressure  in  the  left  ventricle,  and 
lessened  blood-tnreseure  in  the  aorta;  next, 
from  the  difficmty  which  the  left  anriole  has 
in  emptying  all  ite  contents  into  an  over-full 
ventricle,  there  is  produced  increaeed  pressure 
in  the  left  auricle  and  pulmonary  veins. 
Mitral  valve-lesions  cause  similar  results : 
first,  increased  pressure  in  the  left  auricle, 
less  pressure  in  the  left  ventricle,  and  con- 
sequently lessened  pressure  in  the  aorta; 
with  a  gradual  increase  of  pressure  extending 
from  the  left  auricle  to  the  pulmonary  veins. 
Aortio  affisotions  thus  act  first  on  the  arterial, 
and  secondly  on  the  pulmonary  dreulation ; 
while  mitral  lesuuu  a&ot  the  pulmonary 
vessels  more  immediately.  The  anal  reeults 
of  tb»  two  forms  are,  however,  identical,  and 
may  be  stated  in  the  form  of  a  law — namdy, 
that  all  valvular  diseases  of  the  heart  tend 
to  lessen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  arterial 
system,  and  to  produce  increased  fulness  and 
Btsais  in  the  veins.  Fromtheactionofthislaw, 
various  associated  visceral  disorders  follow 
ae  consequences.  These  disorders,  however, 
vary  greatly  in  the  period  of  their  occurrence, 
and  in  the  intensity  of  their  manifestations. 
This  variation  ie  due  to  the  more  or  less 

Serfect  way  in  which  the  original  valvular 
efect  has  been  compensated  for,  by  changes 
in  the  power  of  the  cardiac  muscle  and  in 
the  capacity  of  the  oardiao  cavities.  These 
changes  often  suffice  to  maintun  &irly  the 
nonnal  balance  between  the  arterial  and 
venous  contents,  thus  eomperuating  for  the 
valve  lesion ;  and  the  process  b^  which  this 
is  effected  demands  careful  consideration. 
Compen$ation* — Compensation  is  effected 


differently,  according  to  the  form  of  disease. 
It  may  be  stated,  generally,  that  it  consists 
in  hypertrophy  of  the  oavity  immediately 
behind  the  defect.  Now  hypertrophy  means 
increased  contractile  power,  and  this  means 
better  filling  of  the  arteries,  and  consequently 
increased  u^rial  tension.  Thus  it  makes 
up  for  the  valvular  incompetency,  which 
tends  to  lessen  arterial  tension.  VVhen  the 
increased  power  of  the  ventricle  exactly 
balances  the  efilDcts  of  the  valvular  misdiief, 
the  compensation  is  complete. 

In  aortio  «fonon«,  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  is  the  mode  in  which  compensation 
is  efiected ;  the  obstacle  to  the  blood-cnrrent 
is  overcome  by  the  increaeed  muscular 
power. 

In  aortic  iruujfficienoy  there  is  some  dila- 
tation of  the  ventricle  as  the  primary  result 
of  the  lesion.  This  is  counterbalanced  by 
greater  hypertrophy;  and  as  long  as  the  dila- 
tation does  not  progress,  the  insufliciency  is 
compensated  for.  A  sufficient  excess  of  blood 
ia  thrown  into  the  aorta  at  each  systole  to 
allow  for  the  regurgitation  during  each 
diastole;  and  thus  me  balance  is  maintained* 
though  not  always  equably. 

In  mitral  lesions  the  left  auricle  is  dilated 
as  the  primary  consequence  of  the  condition 
of  the  valves ;  hypotrophy  follows,  but  is 
insufiicient  to  prevent  increased  fulness  of 
the  pulmonary  veins.  This  impedes  the 
circulation  in  tiie  lungs ;  and  increaiaed  ten* 
sion  in  the  pulmonary  artery  soon  begets  the 
necessary  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle. 
It  is  by  means  of  this  increased  power  of  the 
right  ventricle  that  the  blood  is  dnven  through 
the  lungs  in  spite  of  the  defect  in  the  left 
heart,  and  pulmonary  stasis  is  prevented; 
and  the  blood  entering  the  left  auricle  under 
greater  vis  A  ter^o,  the  compensation  of  the 
valvular  defect  is  effected.  The  compensa- 
tion, from  the  nature  of  the  means  on  which 
it  depends,  is  manifestly  less  perfect  than  in 
aortio  lesions. 

On  the  rigJU  side  of  the  heart  mmilar 
modes  of  compensation  are  observed. 

The  basis  of  the  salutary  changes  just  de* 
scribed  is  increased  cardiac  nutrition ;  and, 
conseq^uently,  a  free  coronary  circulation  is  a 
necessity.  Conditions  which  interfere  with 
this  prevent  compensation,  and  so  diminish 
the  duration  of  life.  Wherever  the  compen- 
sation begins  to  fail,  dilatation  of  the  cavities 
and  vessels  behind  the  lesion  commences. 
This  may,  however,  be  checked,  and  the 
power  of  the  heart  restored  for  a  time. 
Sooner  or  later,  however,  changes  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  in  the 
vessels,  and  in  the  general  nutrition,  bring 
on  failure  of  compensation.  The  oardinid 
B^ptom  in  such  cases  is  weakened  contrac- 
tile power  of  the  heart,  or  asyetolie  (Bean). 
In  this  state,  the  oavity  chiefly  affected  has 
no  longer  power  to  expel  its  contents  foUy 
into  the  vessels,  and  consequently  becomes 
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fpradiully  and  increasingly  distended.  Foil- 
mg  compensation  in  aortic  Talve-disease 
manifests  itself  dilatation  of  the  left 
ventriole,  and  the  aiaTelopment  of  secondary 
mitral  insnffieieney.  Similar  retro-dilatati<m 
murks  the  fiulnre  in  mitral  cases,  only  here 
it  is  the  ri^t  ventricle  which  dilates,  and 
trieaspid  insofficienoy  and  general  venous 
stasis  are  added  to  the  pre-existing  pnl^ 
monary  engorf^ement. 

The  earliest  tymptoms  of  failing  eo»tp«n- 
nation  are  attEwks  of  palpitation  from  very 
slight  exertion  or  excitement,  or  during 
sleep.  Irregnlarity  of  the  pulse  soon  follows, 
if  it  have  not  previously  existed.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  mitral  disease.  The 
irregnlarity  is  due  not  so  much  to  true  car- 
diac intermission  as  to  abortive  contractions, 
which  do  not  reach  the  wrist ;  or  to  contrac- 
tions nneqnid  in  fbroe,  or  in  tiie  quantity  of 
blood  expelled.  The  pidse  is  small,  unequal, 
irregular,  and  compressible.  In  atntio  val- 
volar  disease  true  intermissions  oceur,  and 
•re  of  grave  import.  With  &iling  cardiac 
power  uia«  usually  supervene  cardiac  op- 
pression,  anginons  attacks  from  distension  of 
tiie  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  fiuntness  and 
giddiness  from  cerebral  aniemia. 

VUceraX  compUcatioTu. — The  most  im- 
portant of  the  associated  disorders  of  chronic 
valvular  disease,  depending  on  defective  con- 
traction  of  the  heart,  are  the  visceral  conges- 
tions. 

In  the  hingt,  the  habitoal  engorgement  of 
mitral  diseases  produces  a  h^rpw-saoretion  of 
maoos  and  a  state  of  chrome  catarrh.  The 
blood-vessels  also  nndergo  changes  from  Uia 
excessive  intravascular  pressure,  and  become 
dilated,  varicose,  and  atneromatous ;  whence 
oedema  and  hcemorrhage  arise.  In  mitral 
stenosis  especially,  grave  and  frequent 
attacks  of  hGemorrhage,  with  laceration  of 
the  pulmonary  substance,  are  liable  to  occur; 
these  attacks  are  called  pulmonary  apoplexy, 
and  the  lung-condition  splenisation.  The 
lungs,  from  long-continued  congestion  and 
cedema,  undergo  brown  induration.  The 
varicose  condition  of  the  vessels  in  the 
alveoli  interferes  with  oxidation,  both  by 
favouring  stasis  and  by  mechanically  nar- 
rowing ^e  alveoli,  and  so  aids  in  the  dete- 
rioration  of  blood,  which  the  other  visceral 
cougestionB  favour. 

In  the  liveTt  the  general  venous  stasis  is 
felt  by  the  obstruction  to  the  passage  trf 
blood  from  the  hepatic  veins  into  tile  in- 
ferior cava.  Passive  congestion  ensues,  and 
'  nutmeg  Uver '  results.  This  term  *  nutmeg 
liver '  refers  to  the  rough  changes  in  the 
visons,  the  dark  congested  centre  of  each 
lobule  being  surrounded  by  a  paler  area.  In 
course  of  time  the  compression  of  the  central 
cells  of  each  lobule  by  the  distended  veins 
leads  to  atrophy,  and  the  growth  of  a  hyaline 
fibroid  tissue,  which  causes  the  toughness; 
the  liver,  feom  being  large,  shrmks  in 


very  chronic  cases  to  hai£  its  size ;  and  the 
condition  may,  like  true  cirrhosis,  lead  to 
ascites.  The  passive  eongesUon  in  the  liver, 
as  in  the  lung,  causes  catarrh  of  the  tubes, 
and  may  thus  be  productive  of  jaundice. 
Amongst  other  symptoms  associated  with 
the  hepatic  congestion  may  be  mentioned 
hemorrhoids  and  einstaxis. 

The  iwleen  is  a  very  easily  distended  organ, 
and  Buners  like  the  hver,  but  frequently 
before  it ;  and  -this  may  partly  account  for 
the  pain  in  the  early  stages,  which  is  com- 
plained  of  beneath  the  left  ribs.  In  long- 
standing cases  the  spleen  becomes  tougher, 
and  the  capsule  opaque  and  thickened;  while 
hnmorrhagic  infarcts  are  common. 

From  the  hejuitic  congestion  there  natu- 
rally follows  distension  of  all  the  other  radicles 
of  the  portal  vein ;  hence  the  congestion  and 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  ttomaeh  tLoainteHineg, 
which  impede  digestim  and  assimilation,  and 
80  reinforce  the  other  erases  producing  the 
cachexia  of  chronic  valvular  disease. 

In  all  cases  of  valvular  disease,  when  the 
mechanical  effects  extend  to  the  general  eir- 
culatiott,  the  function  of  the  "kidney*  is  more 
or  less  disordered.  The  first  stage  of  general 
circnlatory  trouble  is  lessened  arterial  ten- 
sion ;  this  makes  itself  felt  in  lessened  pres- 
sure in  the  Malpighian  tufts,  and  is  manifested 
by  scanty,  dense,  high-coloured  urine.  When 
the  more  advanced  circulatory  trouble — 
namely,  general  venous  stasis — is  developed, 
a  farther  change  takes  place  in  the  urine. 
The  arterial  anatmia  keeps  it  still  scanty  and 
dense,  but  the  vmous  stasis  in  the  kidney 
leads  to  the  tnmsudaticni  of  serom— a  dropsy 
of  the  kidney,  as  it  were ;  and  oonsequent^ 
albumen  appears  in  the  urine.  Long-oon* 
tinned  venous  congestion  ends  in  structural 
changes,  which,  as  elsewhere,  consist  in  con- 
neetive-tissue  hyperplasia  and  degenerative 
(rarely  fatty)  changes  in  the  tubules.  These 
renal  changes  sometimes  add  anemia  to  the 
patient's  ailments. 

In  the  brain  decided  alterations  are  not 
found,  except  when  a  detached  vegetation 
produces  embolism  and  its  special  pheno- 
mena. The  brain-substance  is,  however, 
generally  oedematous,  and  the  membranes 
are  thickened.  Delirium  is  an  occasional 
symptom  in  heart-disease,  and  when  present 
to  any  great  degree  18  of  evil  imporL  Thia 
blood-vessels  of  the  general  circulation  are 
frequently  afiiected  with  atheroma  in  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle,  and  it  is  tuese 
degenerative  changes,  as  well  as  embolie 
aneurysm,  which  favour  the  ooenrrenoe  of 
i^ple^. 

General  dro^ty. — The  mechanical  impedi- 
ments to  the  circulation  which  produce  these 
several  visceral  congestions,  also  manifest 
themselves  in  the  general  dropsy  which  is 
common  in  the  last  stages  of  heart-disease. 
The  dropsy  begins  as  a  pufilness  of  the  ankles, 
especially  tbe  left,  at  bedtime.    The  general 
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venous  stasis,  thns  first  indicated,  advanoee 
slowly  and  surely,  if  not  checked,  to  general 
anasarca,  and  even  to  dropsy  of  the  seroos 
eavities.  The  increased  venons  tension,  and 
the  hydremia  of  blood  deterioration,  are  the 
caoses  of  this  serous  transudation,  which 
shows  itself  first  in  the  feeti  the  most  depen- 
dent pwUons  of  the  body,  where  the  pressure 
of  the  blood-column  is  natnrally  greatest. 
The  horizontal  posture,  by  distribnting  the 
prassnre,  is  sufficient  at  fiist  to  disperse  the 
oedema  tii  the  ankles.  General  anasarca  is 
much  more  frequent  in  mitral,  especially  the 
renrgitant  form,  than  in  aortio  lesions. 

In  some  oases  a  soUd  form  of  oedema  is 
observed.  This  occurs  mostly  in  the  last 
stages  of  valvular  affections,  and  is  due  to 
thromboslB  of  venous  trunks,  in  which,  the 
oirculation  being  much  impeded,  coagulation 
easily  takes  place.  The  termination  of  the 
external  jugmars  is  a  common  site  for  such 
thrombosis ;  and  the  left  innominate  vein, 
from  its  transverse  position,  and  from  its 
emptying  almost  at  right  angles  to  the 
current  in  the  sapnicnr  vena  cava,  is,  in  the 
writer's  experience,  tmte  commonly  ob- 
strncted  thui  the  right.  Solid  oedwoa  is 
otmseanently  seen  more  frequently  on  the 
left  noe  of  ue  head  and  neck  and  in  the  left 
arm,  than  on  the  right  side. 

I>efeeiiM  comjnmtation. — The  phenomena 
jsBt  described  are  associated  with  valvular 
diseases  of  the  heart,  as  the  consequences 
of  partial  or  defective  compensation.  These 
conditions  are  more  or  less  developed  ac- 
cording to  tiie  individual  case,  and  conse- 
qaently  give  rise  to  symptoms  in  varying 
degrees.  These  symptoms  wtU  now  be 
deacribed. 

Palpitation  is  intimately  related  to  the 
state  of  eardiao  nutrition  and  innervation, 
and  has  no  neoial  ccnmexion  with  any  form 
of  Talvnlar  disease.  Cardiao  iwin,  varying 
in  intensity  from  mere  uneasiness  to  the 
agony  of  angina,  is  most  ocmunon  in  aortic 
cases,  and  is  associated  with  endarteritis, 
particularly  at  the  root  of  the  aorta,  or  with 
dilatation  oi  the  left  ventricle,  or  is  a  neur- 
algia of  the  cardiac  plexus.  In  mitral  affec- 
tions, pain  arises  from  over-distension  of 
the  left  auricle,  and  its  pressure  on  neigh- 
bouring parts,  and  later  on  from  dilatation 
of  the  right  ventricle.  Dyspnoea  may  be 
present  in  any  form  of  valvular  disease,  but 
it  is  often  absent  from  the  earlier  history  of 
aortic  cases,  while  some  dyspncea  is  always 
present  in  mitral  oases.  Tlus  difference  is 
due  to  tba  absence  of  ^almoxaxy  congestion 
in  aortio  afiectimis,  whilst  it  is  more  or  less 
weaent  flwm  the  first  in  mitral  afibotions. 
The  dyqmcsa  is  a  Iweathlessness  rather  than 
a  difGcuIty  of  breathing.  It  is  panting  and 
gasping  in  its  character,  with  acceleration  of 
the  rate.  It  is  aggravated  by  any  movement, 
and  often  oomp^s  the  patient  to  sit  upright 
(orUu^auea).  Headache,  vertigo,  dreuning, 


night-frights,  and  sleeplessness  arc  other 
symptoms,  which  depend  on  disordered  cere- 
bral circulation.  Sleeplesaness  is  one  of  the 
most  distressing  of  all  symptoms,  and  can 
only  be  relieved  when  the  dyspncea  is  les- 
sened. Other  more  special  symptoms  will 
be  found  in  certain  oases,  and  will  be  tracC' 
able  to  the  disturlMuices  in  the  circulation, 
which  the  particular  form  of  valvular  disease 
has  engendered. 

PAyaieal  aifftu. — The  physical  signs  asso- 
ciated with  Ovular  affections  may  be^  said 
to  be — 6rst,  those  of  alteration  in  the  size  of 
the  heart ;  and,  secondly,  those  of  mechanical 
disorders  of  the  circoution;  together  with 
one  or  more  endocardial  murmurs.  The  per- 
sistence of  a  murmur  is  the  cardinal  sign, 
and  if  the  murmur  be  either  diastolic  or 
prsesystolio  in  its  rhythm  it  is  of  absolute 
value.  A  systolic  mormnr  may  be  caused 
by  poverty  of  blood — anemia,  eroecially  at 
the  oase  of  the  heart.  But  in  such  a  case — 
that  is,  in  hemic  murmur— there  is  no  car- 
diac hypertrophy,  as  indicated  by  increased 
cardiao  dulness,  though  there  is  ofbeu  nervous 
over*action  of  the  heart.  There  is  no  ao- 
oeutnatton  of  the  ^ulm(Hiary  eeoond  sound, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  extra-fulness  of  the 
pulmonary  blood-vessels  from  obstructed 
oirculation.  The  pulse  in  anemia  is  generally 
^uick,  ample,  and  compressible,  but,  withal, 
jerky ;  whue  with  an  o^anic  systolic  murmur 
it  is  generally  alow,  nsing  gradually  under 
the  finger,  and  not  very  compressible  (aortio 
stenosis),  or  small,  irregular,  and  imequal 
(mitral  insufficiency).  The  clinical  methods 
of  investigating  valvular  lesions  are  mainly 
inspection,  palpation,  percussion,  and  auscul- 
tation. The  signs  oi  each  form  of  valve- 
disease  are  stated  below ;  and  on  these  the 
special  diagnoais  rests. 

DuoNOBiB. — ^In  AorUe  «feno*u  there  is 
often  some  prominence  of  the  rancordial 
region,  and  a  steady  Anreible  imptuse  is  per- 
ceived  below  and  to  the  left  of  its  normal 
position.  A  thrill,  systolic  in  time,  may 
often  be  felt  at  the  base  ai  the  heart.  On 
auBcnltation,  a  loud,  flrequently  rough,  rasp- 
ing, sometimes  musical,  murmur  is  heard 
with  the  first  sound  at  mid-stemum,  and 
also  at  the  second  right  intercostal  space. 
The  murmur,  commencing  with  the  first 
sound,  extends  to  the  succeeding  second 
sound,  which  is  often  not  very  distinct.  In 
relative  stenosis  with  a  dilated  aorta,  the 
murmur  is  softer,  and  the  second  sound 
sometimes  louder  than  normal.  The  mur- 
mur of  aortic  stenosiB  is  audible  all  over  the 
upper  part  of  the  thorax,  especially  on  ^ 
ngat  side;  ia  conducted  uong  the  great 
vesaels  to  tiie  left  vertebral  groove,  imd  it 
may  be  even  to  the  lower  dorsal  vertebra ; 
and  is  occasionally  heard  at  the  apex  of  ^e 
heart.  The  pulse  is  regular,  slow,  retailed 
by  the  narrowing  of  the  aortio  orifice,  and 
slowly  developed  under  the  finger.  The 
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Fni.  69.— Poise- 
tnoitig  in  Aor- 
tio  Staiuwis. 


Bphygmognm  {tee  fig.  02)  ehows  the  line  of 
Momt  to  be  obUqne  or  broken,  instead  of 
nearly  vertical ;  the  munmit  is  generally 
blunt;  and  the  line  of  de- 
scent shows  small  or  no 
aecondary  waves,  and  ill- 
developed  dicrotism.  Aortic 
stenosis  when  moderate, 
requiring  only  hypertrc^ihy 
of  the  left  ventriele  fin: 
ita  eompeoBation,  is  often 
very  pemotly  remedied  by 
this  change,  and  produces  little  or  no  dis- 
order of  the  circulation.  This  is  also 
true  of  cases  in  which  roughness  of  the 
valves  or  vegetations  am  the  canse  of  eren 
a  loud  murmur.  The  amount  of  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle  is  the  surest 
gmde  to  the  gravity  of  the  condition.  When 
Uie  stenosis  is  very  great,  epileptiform  and 
syncopal  attacks  may  occor,  and  lead  to 
sudden  death.  When  the  compensation  fiuls, 
the  mitral  valve  often  yields  from  the  dila- 
tation of  the  left  ventricle,  and  degeneration 
of  the  papillary  muscles.  Then  the  pul- 
monary second  sound  beoomes  aooentnated ; 
the  pulmonio  cnrculation  is  embarrassed; 
and  dyspnoM,  bronchial  catarrh,  pulmonary 
hmnorrhage,  oedema,  and  cyanosis  supervene. 

In  Aortie  iruugieiency,  inspection  dis- 
oovers  a  more  foroible  and  diSuBed  impulse, 
lower  than  natural,  sometimes  as  low  as  the 
seventh  intercoBtal  space,  and  outside  the 
nipple  line.  The  pneoordial  region  may  be 
bulging  from  the  violent  action  of  the  heart ; 
pulsation  may  be  seen  in  the  upper  inter- 
costal spaces  at  the  right  edge  of  the  sternum ; 
and  a  thrill  may  sometimes  be  felt  there,  and 
occasionally  as  low  down  as  the  heart  apex. 
The  great  vessels  of  the  neck  pulsate  visibly. 
The  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  increased  m 
all  directions,  but  mainly  vertieaUy.  On 
ftusenltation,  a  murmur  is  hMrd,  leplai^ig 
and  following  the  second  sound,  of  a  blowing 
or  hissing  character,  rarely  rough,  and  les- 
sening in  loudness  towards  its  end.  It  is 
nsuaUy  loudest  at  mid-sternum  and  in  the 
second  right  intercostal  space ;  and  it  is  con- 
ducted upwards  to  the  right  clavicle,  but 
mainly  downwards  to  the  xiphoid  cartilage. 
It  is  not  heard  at  the  back  of  the  chest.  It 
may  be  conducted  to  the  apex  of  the  heart 
rather  than  to  the  ensiform  cartilage;  and 
this  occurs,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  when 
the  posterior  or  mitral  segment  of  the  aortio 
valves  is  the  incompetent  one,  as  the  re- 
gurgitant current  then  falls  on  the  mitral 
valve,  and  the  murmur  is  thus  conducted  to  j 
the  apex.  The  second  sound  may  be  wholly 
lost  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  being  replaced 
by  the  murmur  ;  but  in  some  cases  it  is 
audible— this  being  due  either  to  normal 
closure  of  one  or  two  aortic  segments,  or  to 
the  propagated  pulmonic  second  sound.  If 
audible  in  the  carotids,  the  second  sound  is 
atnrtio,  and  is  of  w/rna  vahie  as  indieatiiig 


partial  competency  of  the  valves.  The 
second  sound  is  often  audible  at  the  apex. 
The  first  sound  at  the  base  is  almost  always 
modified,  being  generaUy  mnrmorish  and 
often  obscured  hy  a  systolic  murmur,  due  to 
slight  obstruction  from  thickening  of  the 
valve-s^ments,  or  to  relative  stenosis  sud 
the  vigour  of  the  ventricular  systole.  In 
some  eases  there  is  no  distinct  first  sound 
audible  at  base  or  apex;  its  abaenee  being 
poasihly  due  to  noiBeleBs  closure  alt  the  mitru 
valve  by  the  intra-ventricnlar  blood-pressure 
before  the  systole  occurs.  Thus  in  cases  of 
fiiree  regurgitation,  both  first  and  second  sound 
may  be  absent  over  the  left  heart ;  but  on  lis- 
tening over  the  femoral  artery  with  a  binanial 
stethoscope  lightly  applied,  the  two  sounds  of 
the  heart  can  sometimes  be  heard.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  insufficiency  is  no  doubt 
associated  with  some  stenosis,  and  the  mur- 
mur is  double — a  short  rough  systolic  portion, 
with  a  softer,  longer,  and  more  hissmg  dia- 
stolic portion.  This  double  murmur  might 
be  weU  called  the  up  and  down  murmur  of 
aortio  valve-disease  :  the  two  descriptive 
words  indicating  the  length,  and,  to  some 
extent,  the  characters  cil  ite  component  parts. 

The  signs  connected  with  the  pulse  in  aortic 
insufficiency  are  very  significant.  As  the 
pulsations  of  the  aorta  u«  visible  to  the  right 
of  the  sternum,  so  the  arteries  often  beat 
visibly  all  over  the  body,  even  to  the  radial, 
temporal,  and  dorsal  arteries  of  the  loot. 
The  ophthalmoscope  has  shown  the  same 
phenomenon  in  the  central  artery  of  the 
retina.  This  remarkable  movement  of  the 
arteries  is  doe  to  two  causes— first,  to  the 
hippertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, whicn  throws  an  ezceesive  quantity  of 
blood  into  the  vessels  at  each  systole ;  and, 
secondly,  to  the  sadden  collapse  of  the  arte- 
ries, dne  to  the  aortic  regui^tation.  The 
arterial  recoil  during  the  vmtrieular  diastcda 
is  not  opposed,  as  in  health,  by  the  resistance 
of  the  perfectly  closed  aortic  valves,  uid,  con- 
sequently, the  blood-column  is  not  sustained, 
and  the  arteries  collapse.  These  locomotive 
features  in  the  pulse  are  generally  increased 
by  elevating  the  arm.  The  pulse  is  sudden, 
short,  large,  regular,  rapidly  collapsing,  and 
vibratory.  The  Bphygmographic  tracing  brings 
out  these  characters:  the  line  of  ascent  is 
vertical  and  lofty ;  the  summit  is  sharp  and 
pointed;  the  line  of  descent  foils  rapidly, 
and  is  broken  by  a  series  of  secondary  waves 
due  to  vibratory  conditions,  but  has  an  ill- 
developed  dicrotism.  The  post-dicrotic  por- 
tion of  the  tracing  falls  rapidly,  from  the 
absence  of  a  sustained  blood-column.  The 
longer  and  more  obUque  this  portion  of  the 
tradng,  catt&rit  paribus,  the  less  copious  the 
regurgitation  («««  fig.  68). 

Aortic  insufficiency  often  lasts  tor  many 
years  without'producing  any  obvious  disturb- 
ance of  the  systemic  and  pulmonio  circula- 
tions; hmee  the  absence  of  dyspnoa  and 
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cadema.  The  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of 
the  left  ventride^  which  form  the  compen- 
Bation,  suffice  to  prerent  ill  e£GM^  At  each 


Vta.  68. — Pnlae-timcmg  in  Aottie  InBaffioIenfly. 

systole  the  dilated  ventricle  throws  saffioient 
blood  into  the  aorta  to  allow  for  the  reflux, 
and  to  maintain  a  fair  arterial  tension.  Thus 
the  compensation  is  perfect.  In  many  oases, 
however,  if  the  reflux  is  free,  and  the  ooronai? 
segments  of  the  aortic  Talves  are  affected, 
the  eoronariF'  arteries,  vhich  are  portlT  filled 
by  the  arterial  recoil,  are  deprived  of  uie  fbU 
fbroe  of  the  blood-wave,  and  the  nutrition  of 
the  heart  consequently  suffers.  This  is  the 
great  source  of  failing  compensation,  and  the 
malnutrition  of  the  cardiac  muscle  soon 
leads  to  dilatation  of  the  ventricle,  secondary 
mitral  insufiiciency,  and  atrophy. 

When  the  hypertrophy  is  excessive  (over- 
compensation), as  it  is  in  some  cases,  there 
are  flushings  of  the  head  uid  face,  headache, 
vertigo,  and  violent  arterial  action  all  over 
the  body. 

In  Mitral  $tmo»i3  there  is  rarely  any 
prominence  of  the  prsecordial  region ;  and  in 
its  earlier  stages  neither  inereaae  of  the 
cardiac  dolness,  nor  alteration  in  the  position 
of  the  impulse.  The  impulse,  when  regular, 
is  £urly  distinct,  but  it  is  often  very  irregnlur, 
and  is  associated  with  a  thrill,  which  pre- 
cedes, runs  up  to,  and  terminatos  in  the 
impulse.  In  advanced  cases,  the  area  of 
earaiae  dulness  is  increased  laterally;  the 
impulse  is  diffused,  and  may  be  seen  in  the 
epigastrium ;  this  indicates  hypertrophy  of 
the  right  ventricle,  which  sometimes  obscures 
the  left  ventricular  impulse  and  gives  rise 
to  epigastric  and  liver  pulsation.  The  left 
auricular  systole  may  occasionally  be  noticed, 
if  the  chest  be  thin,  in  the  third  left  inter- 
costal space.  The  sounds  heard  on  auscul- 
tation in  this  lesion  vary.  The  pathogno- 
monic sign  is  a  murmur  {acceding  the  systole, 
and  aiding  with  its  commencement.  This  is 
best  called  the  pra9y$toUo  murmur  (also 
'  wiijeular  systohc  *) ;  and  is  produced  when 
the  contracting  auricle  forces  blood  under 
high  pressure  into  the  ventricle.  It  is  the 
passage  of  a  stream  of  Uood  in  a  state  of 
high  tension  mto  Uood  slready  in  the  ven- 
tricle which  causes  the  murmur.  The  first 
portion  of  the  blood  passes  from  the  auricle 
into  the  ventricle  noiselessly ;  and  it  is  only 
when  a  stream  of  higher  tension  ia  forced 
into  it  by  the  true  auricular  systole  that  the 
murmur  is  developed.  The  murmur  is,  there- 
fore, short  in  most  instances,  occupying  the 
M 


last  part  of  the  diastole ;  it  runs  up  to  the  first 
sound,  and  ends  abruptly  in  it.  The  position 
in  which  the  murmur  is  best  heard  in  its 
typical  prtesystolie  form  is  limited  to  the  lefi 
apex  itself  or  a  little  above — ^that  is,  lower 
than  a  mitral  regui^tant  murmur.  The 
funnel-like  shape  of  the  mitral  valve-curtains 
in  these  cases  accounts  for  this,  aa  the  button- 
hole aperture  through  which  the  blood  passes 
is  closer  to  the  apex. 

This  murmur  is  soft  and  puffing,  but  may 
be  harsh.  It  commonly  fills  only  the  last 
part  of  the  diastolic  |>eriod.  In  some  oases, 
with  greater  roughenmg  and  deformity  of  the 
valves,  the  murmur  is  longer,  rougher,  more 
rolling  or  grinding,  and  ends  abruptly  with 
the  firet  aoimd,  which  is  very  flapping  in  tone, 
and  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  second 
sound  conducted.  The  careful  observation  of 
the  impulse  or  of  the  carotid  pulse  witii  the 
finger  while  auscultating,  is  neoessaxy  in 
order  to  avoid  the  error.  Mitral  stenosis  de* 
velops  three  murmurs  under  different  con- 
ditions of  the  valves :  (1)  A  short,  softish  puff 
(sounding  like  voot)  immediately  preceding 
the  first  soimd ;  (2)  a  short,  rough,  grinding 
murmur  {rrrb) ;  and  (8)  a  long  murmur 
filling  nearly  all  the  diastole,  oiip.n  rough, 
but  varying  in  tone  in  some  cases.  These 
several  murmurs  increase  in  intensity  up  to, 
and  end  abruptly  with,  the  first  sound.  Tho 
soft,  hissing  diastolic  murmur,  occasionally 
beard  at  the  apex,  which  lessens  in  intensity, 
and  ends  before  the  first  sound,  is  a  conducted 
aortic  (or  pulmonic)  murmur. 

A  special  pecuUarit;y  of  the  pnesystolie 
murmur  is  its  variability:  it  is  the  only 
organic  murmur  which  disaiipears  and  re- 
appears as  the  heart-conditions  change.  For 
instance,  a  murmur,  inaudible  while  the 
patient  is  at  rest,  is  developed  by  a  little 
exercise ;  or,  again,  an  irregular  tumultuous 
action  of  the  heart  masks  all  murmur,  which 
becomes  distinct  as  the  heart  steadies  down 
under  the  action  of  digitalis.  In  other  cases 
there  is  no  distinct  murmur,  but  only  a 
sightly  prolonged  and  rough  or  grinding  first 
soimd,  while  the  murmur  is  often  lost  as  the 
heart-failure  advances.  In  cases  of  mitral 
stenosis  there  is  accentuation  of  the  pul- 
monary second  sound,  from  the  greatly  in- 
creased tension  in  the  lesser  circulation; 
there  may  also  be  a  doubling  or  reduplication 
of  tiie  second  sound  at  the  base.  This  re- 
duplication is  a  sign  of  great  value  in  cases 
in  which  the  prolonged  or  grinding  first 
sound  is  the  only  sign.  The  redunlication 
of  the  second  sound  is  due  to  a  want  of  syn- 
chronous closure  of  the  pulmonic  and  aortic 
valves,  firom  their  altered  relative  tension. 
A  doubling  of  the  first  sound  is  sometimes 
noticed,  probably  due  to  retarded  closure  of 
the  mitral  valve,  from  lessened  fulness  of  the 
left  ventricle. 

The  rhythm  of  the  heart  is  frequently 
greatly  disordered  in  mitral  stenosis,  and 
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also  in  mitral  insufficiency.  A  few  beats 
occur  regularly,  or  nearly  so,  and  then  a 
Bflries  of  very  small  harried  ones  followa,  to 
be  again  succeeded  by  strcmgor  and  better 
pulsations.  These  irregularitiea  are  r^brabla 
to  the  varying  charges  of  blood  on  which  tha 
Tentricle  contracts.  The  over-distended  right 
cavities  and  the  left  aniiele  contract  rapidly 
to  expel  their  eraitente,  but  the  narrowed 
mitiw  orifice  does  not  allow  a  full  charge  to 
pass  into  the  ventricle ;  the  diastole  is  too 
Aort  for  this  purpose ;  and  the  wave  of  con- 
traction passes  on  to  the  ventricle  from  the 
auricle,  producing  a  series  of  small  ineffec- 
tive pnlse-beats,  each  representing  the  small 
chai^  sent  into  the  aorta.  'When  the  series 
of  ineffective  contractions  ceases,  the  next 
diastole  is  longer;  and  the  succeeding  systole 
sends,  as  the  sph^jmc^^ph  shows,  a  fuller 
charge  into  the  arteries.  Daring  tiia  small 
irregalar  beats  the  pneeystolio  mtmnor  is 
often  indiatingatahable,  biA  it  is  again  heard 
witii  the  moeaeding  dower  and  more  eflective 
beata.  ThisirregolarityintheheaH'izhytimi, 
however,  is  not  present  in  aU  eases  of  mitral 
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stenoBiB.  In  some  instances  the  heart's  action 
and  the  pnlse  are  regular.  The  q>hygmo- 
or^di  in  such  eases  record  b  a  small  pnlse  of 
low  toieion,  with  a  littie  inequaUty  in  the 
volume  of  the  beata ;  this  ineqaality  is  oftoi 
inovaeed  by  exercise.  In  otner  easee  the 
pulse-tracing  is  small,  irregular,  and  unequal 
in  its  pulsations,  and  marked  by  true  and 
false  intermissions  {aee  fig.  64). 

In  the  earlier  sti^s  of  mitral  stenosis  the 
face  may  be  pale,  and  the  congestive  symp- 
toms which  mark  mitral  insufficiency  are 
absent  till  the  later  stages.  This  form  of 
valvular  lesion  gives  rise  more  commonly 
than  mitral  insufficiency  to  hssmorrhagio 
infiwction  in  the  lungs;  bat  in  other  respects 
the  pulmonary  and  systemic  cironlauons 
suffer  in  the  same  way  as  described  in  the 
other  form  of  mitral  disease. 

In  Mitral  intu_0eieney  inspection  discovers 
some  slight  prominence  of  the  pnecordial 
region,  with  increased  impulse,  the  apex  often 
beating  to  the  left  of  the  nipple  line.  The 
area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  augmented  mainly 
in  a  lateral  direction,  from  the  hypertrophy 
of  the  right  ventricle.  On  ausctUtation,  a 
murmur  is  heard  with  the  first  sound,  and 
following  it ;  loudest  at  the  apex ;  loud  along 
the  left  edge  of  the  heart ;  but  absent  or  not 
80  distinct  over  the  right  heart  and  at  the 
base.  The  murmur  is  propagated  towards 
the  left  axilla,  and  is  audible  in  most  cases 


in  the  left  vertebral  groove.  If  not  audible 
posteriorly  the  murmur  signifies  regoi^tation 
throng  a  nairowed  but  patent  mitral  orifice, 
and  may  indicate  mitral  stenosis,  in  the 
absence  of  either  a  prasystdie  or  diastolic 
munnnr.  The  mitral  ^ystolio  mnrmar  asso- 
ciated with  dilated  left  ventricle  or  enfeebled 
muscle  is  not  osnslly  heard  posteriorly.  The 
murmur  is  usually  loud,  blowing,  and  distinct 
in  its  character,  keeping  the  same  tone 
throughout.  The  true  first  sound  is  generally 
obscured  by  it,  but  in  some  cases  may  be 
heard  through  it,  and  is  then  due  to  the 
partial  closure  of  the  mitral,  or  to  the  action 
of  the  right  anriculo-ventricnlar  valves.  The 
pulmonic  second  sound  is  commonly  accen- 
tuated. The  pulmonic  first  sound  has  in 
some  cases  a  mnrmurish  character,  probably 
due  to  hypertro^^and  dilatation  of  the  ri^t 
ventride,  and  relative  stenosis  of  the  pnlmonio 
orifice. 

The  radial  poise  in  eases  of  &iily  perfect 
compensation  is  regular,  but  quick,  small, 
weak,  and  easily  comjffessible ;  ud  the 
a|>hygmogrqdi  snows  low  tensitm,  and  an 
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inequality  in  the  size  of  the  j^nlaations.  In 
cases  of  less  perfieet  eompensation,  it  beoomea 
irregular  mm  intermittent.  In  all  cases  the 
pulse-beat  is  weak  in  comparison  with  the 
vigour  of  the  ventricular  systole  (tee  fig.  66). 

There  is  no  unusual  fulness  of  the  super- 
ficial veins  in  the  earlier  stages  of  mitralin- 
sufficiency. Later,  when  the  right  cavities 
become  over-distended,  the  veins  of  the  neck 
become  full  and  may  even  pulsate.  This  is 
very  distinct  when  the  tricuspid  valve  givea 
way.  In  sJl  cases  slight  exertion  is  sufficient 
to  induce  dyspnoea ;  and  there  is  an  ever- 
in«sent  tendency  to  bronchial  catarrh,  firom 
the  congested  state  of  the  lungs.  When 
asystole  comes  on,  the  murmor  becomes  less 
distinct;  the  heart's  action  is  rapid,  irrwnlar, 
and  tamultnous;  the  accentuation  of  the 
pulmonary  second  sound  is  lost;  dyspnoea 
becomes  orthopnoea;  and  cyanosis,  cecbma, 
and  htnnonrhagio  infarction  of  the  longa, 
with  general  and  viscml  dropsy,  dose  me 
case. 

Many  esses  of  mitral  regurgitation  obtun 
fairly  perfect  compensation ;  but  the  disease, 
like  mitral  stenosis,  of  necessity  entails  some 
dyspnoea  on  exertion,  and  keeps  np  con- 
stantly an  engcnrged  state  of  the  pnlmonary 
vessels. 

Valvular  affectiona  of  tlu  righi  heart, 
arising  from  disease,  are  rare.  Those  of  the 
pulmonic  valvea  are  rare ;  cases  are  on  re- 
cord, however,  of  pulmonary  stenosis,  and 
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a  few  of  piUmonar;^  insnffioieiioy.  In  the 
first  case  the  qrstolio  mnrmur  is  lond  and 
stqperfidal,  and  is  heard  loudest  at  the  third 
left  costal  cartilage  close  to  the  stemnm,  and 
in  the  second  left  intercostal  space ;  it  is  not 
nsnally  conducted  acroea  the  sternum,  nor 
upwards  to  the  right  clavicle,  as  is  an  aortic 
mnrmur.  A  diastolic  pulmonic  murmur  ia 
soft  and  blowing ;  and  is  heard  loudest  in  the 
same  sitoations,  and  downwards  towards  the 
ensiform  cartilage. 

The  tricuspid  valves  are  more  frequently 
affected.  Tricuspid  insufficiency  is  indeed  a 
common  sequence  of  disease  of  the  left  side 
of  the  heart.  Structural  changes  in  these 
valves  are,  however,  rare.  Tricuspid  insuf- 
fieieney  does  not  always  praduoe  a  mnrmur ; 
when  present  this  is  soft  and  short,  and  is 
heard  nearer  the  middle  line  thui  a  mitral 
mnrmur,  ni  the  base  of  the  ensifonn  carti- 
lage. The  pnlaationB  o£  the  cervical  veins 
may  indicate  the  lesion  when  the  mnrmur 
is  abeent. 

Tricuspid  stenosis  causes  a  prtesystolio 
murmur,'  harsh  in  character,  loudest  at  the 
base  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  towards 
the  left  edge  of  the  sternum,  not  propagated 
towards  the  left  heart,  and  not  audible  at 
the  back  of  the  cheet,  though  faintly  con- 
ducted  along  the  sternum  to  the  haae  of  the 
heart.  A  |ffsesystolic  thrill  may  be  present. 
Mitral  stenosis  has  been  observed  in  associ' 
ati<ai  wiUi  this  lesion,  and  two  prsBsystelic 
murmurs  may  be  made  out  in  such  cases. 

The  physical  signs  and  the  diagnosis  of 
eombined  vaZve-lenotuTemBia  to  be  described. 
The  mitral  and  aortic  valves  may  each  be 
affected  with  stenosis  and  insufficiency,  from 
a  sii^le  attack  of  oidoearditis,  or  from  one 
lesion  arising  as  a  consequence  of  the  other. 
The  double  aortic  murmtir,  already  described, 
indicates  the  aortic  combination;  but  it 
must  be  always  remarked  that  the  systelio 
murmur  in  these  cases  may  erisb  with  little 
or  no  actual  stenosis. 

In  the  double  form  of  mitral  disease,  either 
defect  may  exist  alone  at  first,  and  after- 
wards  be  associated  with  the  signs  of  the 
second.  In  some  cases  the  pnesystolio 
mnrmur  may  fiul  to  be  heard,  and  a  systolic 
murmur  may  alone  be  andible;  in  other 
eases,  there  is  a  prolonged  apex-murmur 
which  slightly  changes  tone ;  in  other  cases, 
again,  a  short  grinding  pnesystolio  murmur 
is  followed,  occasionally  at  an  interval,  b^  a 
soft,  blowing,  systolic  one.  The  combination 
of  aortic  wi^  mitral  disease  may  be  rect^- 
nised  by  the-  presence  of  their  special 
murmurs. 

PROONOSIB. — It  is  very  difficult  to  state 
general  rules  of  prognosis  in  valvular  affec< 
tions  of  the  hetut,  as  so  much  depends  on 
the  pecuharities  of  each  case.  There  are, 
nevertheless,  cntain  broad  rules.  As  regards 
origin,  rheomattc  inflammation  is  less  serious 
thui  degenerative  change,  which  ocenn  later 


in  life,  and  is  necessarily  progresave.  Acci- 
dental rupture  is  the  gravest  form  of  origin* 
The  valve  affected  is  also  a  prognostic 
element ;  but  any  attempt  to  arrange  eases 
in  order,  according  to  the  seat  of  the  valvular 
defect,  must  be  open  to  so  many  exceptions 
that  it  must  not  be  too  much  tmsted. 
Speaking  generally,  however,  tricuspid 
lesions  are  gravest,  mitral  less  so,  and  aortio 
— especially  aortio  stenosis — probably  least 
so.  When  the  heart  &its,  and  asystole 
supervenes,  the  prognosis  is  worse,  however, 
in  aortic  cases  than  in  mitral 

Aortio  cases  are  often  free  for  years  from 
any  grave  syniptoms.  When  the  murmur  is 
mnduoted  to  the  left  apex,  the  |)n>gnosis  is 
man  fiivonraUe,  as,  the  aortio  segment 
affiscted  being  non-coronary,  the  muscle  of 
the  heart  is  not  robbed  of  its  blood.  The 
presence  of  the  second  sound  over  the  oaro- 
tide  is  favourable.  The  pulse-tracing  also 
affi>rds  valuable  aid  in  {Hrognosis,  as  it  gives, 
by  the  size  of  the  dicrotic  wave  and  tiie  ob- 
liquity of  the  line  of  descent,  a  ronj;^ 
measure  of  the  amount  of  insufficiency. 
There  is  much  more  risk  of  sudden  death 
in  aortic  cases  than  in  mitral. 

In  mitral  lesions  the  dangers  arise  from 
the  pulmonary  compUoations ;  emboUsm  is 
more  common  than  in  aortio  affections. 
Mitral  cases  can  be  rescued  from  asystole 
more  frequently,  and  die  of  advanced  cardiac 
cachexia,  generally  with  dropsjr*  Undor 
favourable  ccmditions  of  lifb,  requiring  little 
phjvical  exercise  and  canun^  no  emotional 
excitement,  both  forms  of  mitral  disease  are 
compatible  with  many  years  of  life.  When 
they  are  conjoined,  the  prognosis  is  more 
nnnvourable.  In  oases  of  sudden  insuffi- 
ciency, produced  by  rupture  of  the  valve- 
curtams  or  of  the  tendinous  cords,  death 
may  occur  very  rapidly  from  the  disturbance 
of  the  circulation. 

The  whole  question  of  prognosis  turns 
prinoipally  on  the  stete  of  the  myocardium, 
tio  long  as  this  is  sound,  compensation  may 
be  maintained ;  the  moment  d^eneration 
sete  in,  asystoly  and  all  its  evil  train  of 
symptoms  come  on.  Thus  asystoly  coming 
on  gradually,  without  any  previous  over- 
stram  of  the  heart,  is  always  most  grave. 
Each  successive  attack  becomes  graver,  and 
the  visceral  congestions  which  accompany 
it  more  stubborn.  Albuminuria  is  a  marked 
index  of  the  gravity  of  the  congestion,  and 
is  serious  in  proportion  to  the  frequency 
wi^  which  it  has  occurred.  In  some  cases 
a  copious  flow  of  limpid  urine  is  a  very  grave 
symptom.  Dropsy  of  the  extremities,  and 
of  the  cavities  more  especially,  is  bad,  as 
indicating  failure  in  the  peripheral  circula- 
tion. Next  to  the  cardiac  muscle,  the  steM 
of  the  peripheral  vessels  is  most  important ; 
thus,  petechia  axe  bad  signs ;  while  atheroma 
and  other  conditions,  such  as  febrile  attadts, 
add  to  the  danger  by  interfering  vrith  the 
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cirenlation.  The  general  nutrition  of  the 
patient  sufliBring  from  valvoUur  disease  also 
enter*  into  the  {nrognoitie  problem.  There 
is  a  cachexia  proper  to  the  end  of  heart- 
canes,  which  is  due  to  the  gradual  deterior- 
ation of  the  nutritive  fluids  by  the  long- 
continued  Tisceral  congestions  which  hinder 
assimilation  and  excretion.  Blood  is  less 
perfectly  made  and  less  perfectly  purified  ; 
hence  the  steady  deterioration  of  cardiac 
cachexia,  which  is  always  of  evil  import  as 
legaidi  duration  of  life.  ValTular  dueases 
are,  however,  in  numerous  inBtamoea  com- 
patible with  many  years  of  life— acvtio  in 
fairly  active,  mitral  in  sedentsxy  persons. 
In  some  the  healthy  expectation  of  ufe  may 
be  attained;  and,  m  many,  years  of  com- 
parativdy  aetive  lift  we  enjoyed.  In  the 
poor,  the  prognosis,  as  to  duration,  is  not 
favourable ;  bat  in  the  well-to-do,  all  ob- 
servers  see  many  cases  extending  over  a 
great  nimiber  of  years. 

Tekathekt. — Valvular  affections  of  the 
heart,  whether  the  result  of  rheumatic  in- 
flammation or  of  degenerative  change,  are, 
as  a  rule,  incurable.  Some  few  oases  of 
rheumatic  origin  lose  the  signs  of  valvular 
disease,  and  are  pnetieally  restored  by  the 
after-proeessea  (lor  example,  contraction)  in 
the  inflamed  valve ;  and  some  few  eases  also 
of  mitral  insufficiency,  associated  with  di- 
lated left  ventricle  and  softened  muscle,  are 
cured  by  treatment.  These  exceptions  are, 
however,  few  ;  and  as  we  cannot  repair  the 
valve-mischief,  in  the  vast  majority  of  oases, 
our  treatment  must  be  directed  to  aid  the 
compensatory  hypertrophy,  and  to  check  the 
development  of  the  consequences  of  the 
defect.  The  maintenance  of  the  nutrition  of 
the  substance  of  the  heart  is,  therefore,  the 
main  object  of  treatment ;  just  as  the  state 
of  the  nutrition  of  the  heuei  is  the  key  to 
the  prognosis.  On  this  account  the  general 
regimen  of  heart-oases  is  very  important. 

G&neral  regimen. — The  diet  snould  in  all 
oases  of  ^vular  disease  <rf  the  heart  be 
niutimulatin^  but  sustaining,  consisting  of  a 
good  proportion  of  albuminous  food  (under- 
done meat,  eggs,  poultry,  and  fish),  with  wine 
in  moderate  quantity,  and  some  chalybeate 
water.  There  sboald  be  no  unnecessary  ex- 
citement of  the  heart,  either  by  exercise  or 
emotion.  All  athletics  and  violent  efforts 
should  be  avoided  by  the  young,  especially 
in  mitral  cases.  In  aortic  cases,  steady 
exercise  without  strain  is  beneficial.  The 
rMidence  should  be  so  situated  as  to  avoid 
the  neoessity  of  exertion,  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  cold,  and  damp.  The  emef 
object  of  the  regimen  should  be  to  prevent 
anumia ;  hence  plenty  of  fresh  air  is  essen- 
tial. Tobacco  is  injurious.  In  early  life  over- 
exertion and  exposure  to  cold — in  adult  life, 
emotional,  sensual,  and  dietetic  excesses  are 
the  ehief  dangers.  The  propriety  of  marriage 
must  be  considered  in  each  case  on  its  merits. 


'Women,  as  a  rule,  should  not  marry ;  when 
affected  with  mitawl  disease  they  are  often 
barren.  To  men  maniage  is  mon  generally 
permissible. 

Medicinal  treatment. — The  therapeutical 
treatment  varies  according  to  the  stage  of  the 
cardiac  disease.  The  mechanical  defect  of  a 
valve  first  makes  itself  felt  by  palpitation  and 
precordial  pain ;  these  symptoms  pass  away 
when  oompensation  is  effected,  but  till  then 
require  treatment.  In  cases  of  mitral  dis- 
ease, tincture  of  digitalis  (ii^  x  doses)  relieves 
the  palpitati<m ;  chloric  ethar  is  also  a  use- 
fhl  adjunct.  In  aortie  eases,  ether,  diffbstble 
stimulants,  small  doses  of  opium  and  bella- 
donna,  with  the  local  application  of  bella- 
donna to  the  pmccordial  region,  are  valuable 
remedies. 

The  precordial  pain,  mostly  retro-sternal, 
may,  woeu  severe,  require  a  few  leeches  or 
cupping,  but  generally  yields  to  mild  coonter- 
imtants,  such  as  turpentine,  iodine,  or  mus- 
tard. Internally  the  bromides  are  useful; 
when  the  pain  occurs  parozysmally,  ethoreal 
preparations  and  ammonia  act  well. 

When  the  compensatory  changes  in  the 
heart  are  effected,  the  palpitation  and  pain 
decline,  and  the  chi^  indioation  is  to  keep 
up  the  nutrition  of  the  heart  by  the  hygienic 
rules  above  given,  and  by  the  administration 
of  preparations  of  iron,  ctunbined  with 
arsenic,  strychnine,  quinine,  and  mineral 
acids.  Chalybeate  waters  are  also  nsefkil 
adjuncts.  The  syrup,  infusion,  and  tincture 
of  the  pnmus  virgiuica,  are  preparations  of 
value  in  some  cases  after  the  use  of  digitalis. 
The  secretions  should  be  carefully  watched, 
and  the  bowels  opened  fi:eely  every  day,  so 
as  to  avoid  straining,  and  to  relieve  the 
portal  circulation.  The  quantity  of  urine 
should  be  daily  noticed,  as  it  is  a  capital 
index  of  the  state  of  arterial  tension. 
Patients  m  whom  the  most  perfect  oompen- 
sation  exists  toe,  nevertheless,  in  a  state  of 
imminent  trouble,  for  an  exaggeration  of  a 
physiological  act  or  emotion  may  disturb  the 
unstable  equilibrium  of  their  heu^th.  In  most 
cases  the  compensation  breaks  down  sooner 
or  later ;  and  then  begin  the  symptoms  de- 
pending on  pulmonary  congestion  and  gsneral 
visceral  engorgement,  with  the  consequent 
impoverishment  of  the  blood.  Dyspnoea 
marks  the  beginning  of  these  troubles ; 
ansmia  and  d^psy  the  dose.  The  pul- 
monary congestion  soon  manifests  itself  by 
broncmal  catarrh,  which  requires  expec- 
torants in  various  combinations,  while  fric- 
tion, poultices,  and  counter-irritatum  are 
applied  to  this  ohest-walls.  In  capillary 
Inonchitis  witii  n^iid  pulmonary  oongeation, 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  bleed  fimm  the 
arm  to  relieve  the  over-distended  cavities  of 
the  right  side  of  the  heart.  Nauseating  doses 
of  ipecacuanha,  or  actual  emetics  of  stUphate 
of  zinc,  are  sometimes  very  usefiU. 

For  the  general  visceral  congestiimi  our 
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chief  remediMi  are,  firstly,  diureticB;  and, 
failing  these,  hydragogue  cathartics.  Of 
diuretics.,  the  salts  of  potassium,  digitalis, 
•qniU,  broom,  chimaphils,  spirit  of  nitrous 
ethtx,  and  juniper  are  the  most  nseful.  The 
hydragogue  cathartics,  which  relieve  the 
over-distended  portal  vessels  primarily,  and 
the  general  circulation  secondarily,  are  also 
most  valuable:  of  these  the  compound 
powders  of  scammony  and  jalap  in  ^0-  to 
40-graia  doses;  bitartrate  of  potassium  in 
electuary,  one  to  two  drachms,  every  morn- 
ing; sulphate  of  magnesium;  compound 
•eammony  pill;  elaterin;  senna;  and  gam- 
hoge  an  the  most  trastworthy.  By  the 
judicioaa  use  of  an  oeoasional  purgative,  and 
the  administration  of  a  enitable  diuretic, 
aided  by  cupping,  poultices,  and  sometimes 
a  small  olister  over  the  loins,  combined  with 
rest  and  stimulants,  the  worst  cases  of  dropsy 
firom  cardiac  foUore  are  often  saved. 

For  the  dyspncea  and  the  insomnia,  two  of 
the  worst  symptoms,  we  have  a  remedy  of 
fO^at  power  in  the  subcutaneous  iryection 
of  morphine  in  doses  of  one-sixth  of  a  grain 
upward  This  remedy  acts  often  ILke  a 
charm,  and  may  be  used  even  in  the  worst 
cases  of  both  mitral  and  aortic  disease,  but 
always  with  caution.  Albumen  in  the  urine 
does  not  necessarily  oontra-indicate  its  use. 
In  some  eases  ohloral  hydrate  and  bromide 
of  potassinm,  alone  w  in  combination,  are 
valuable  remedies  for  tiie  insomnia ;  of  new 
remedies,  urethan  and  sulphonal  are  the 
best;  paraldehyde  is  also  useful;  but  tiiej 
must  all  be  given  cautiously.  The  bromides 
may  be  prescribed  with  other  sedatives  such 
as  n^Tf^yeerine  for  the  dyafoiGBa.  The 
compressed-air  hath  also  nuerea  the  last 
symptom. 

Ihvpsy,  like  the  visceral  congestions  with 
which  it  is  associated,  requires  the  use  of 
diuretics  and  hydragogue  cathartics.  "When 
these  fail,  the  swollen  limbs  may  be  punc- 
tured with  benefit.  Continued  friction  of 
the  limbs,  by  stimulating  the  vessels,  will 
often  eanee  e<muderable  anasarca  to  dis- 
appear. The  drug  on  which  main  rdiance 
must  be  placed  when  genorsl  drop^  super- 
venes is  digitalis.  It  is  j>ar  exeellenee  the 
cardiac  tonic.  Convallaria,  strophanthus, 
eaaea,  caffeine,  and  adonis  vernalis  are  other 
drigs  having  similar  action — strengthening, 
but  dowing,  heart-beat.  They  are  all  less 
trustworthy  than  digitalis.  Caffeine  is  a 
ffood  diuretic,  and  bo  occasionall;^  is  conval- 
laria, even  when  digitalis  has  failed.  Stro- 
phanthus is  generally  the  most  useful.  Digi- 
talis has  so  great  a  snare  in  the  therapeutics 
of  heart-disease,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  action 
is  BO  important,  that  it  must  be  discussed 
separately  and  last.  Whatever  views  may  be 
held  as  to  its  physiological  action,  its  greatest 
triumphs  are  seen  clinically  in  the  treatment 
ot  valTular  diseases,  when  oyanosiB,  distended 
jogalaxa,  dyspnoea,  eongeeted  Tisoera,  dropsi- 


cal limbs,  scanty  urine,  tumnltnous  heart- 
action,  and  qmck,  irregular,  and  fiuling 
pulse,  indicate  asystde.  This  assemblage  of 
symptoms  is  mostly  seen  in  mitral  cases, 
and  it  is  precisely  in  this  class  that  the  drag 
is  most  valuable.  Under  its  use  'the  pulse 
grows  in  force,  fulness,  and  regularity ;  the 
arterial  tension  rises;  the  pulmonary  con- 
gestion diminiaheB;  the  kidiieys,  before  in- 
active, wake  up  to  their  work ;  and  the 
advancing  dropsy  recognises  its  master  and 
beats  a  sullen  retreat.'  In  mitral  stenosie 
these  good  results  are  due  not  only  to  the 
increased  vigour  given  by  the  drug  to  the 
contractile  power  of  the  heart,  but  also  to  the 
&ot  that  by  its  slowing  action  the  diastdie 
period  of  each  revolution  is  lengthened,  and 
the  time  thus  increased  during  whidi  the 
distended  auricle  can  force  ite  contents 
through  the  narrowed  mitral  orifice  into 
the  left  ventricle.  Digitalis  here  not  only 
obtains  a  better  filling  of  the  vmttiicle,  but  a 
more  effective  discfauge  of  its  contents  when 
filled :  and  thus,  imder  its  uss,  beat  by  beat, 
the  general  and  pulmonary  venous  conges- 
tion is  relieved.  In  mitral  insufficiency  it  is 
almost  equally  potent.  In  both  forms  certain 
of  its  good  effects  would  seem  to  be  due  to 
some  influence,  probably  through  the  pnenmo- 
gastric  nerves,  in  prodiwing  contraction  of  the 
pulmonary  blood-vessels.  It  is  perhaps  this 
property  which  makes  it  valuaUe  in  pul- 
monary hnmorrhages,  independent  of  heart- 
disease. 

In  aortic  valvular  diseases  digitalis  is  not 
BO  valuable  a  remedy.  In  these  cases  the 
assemblage  of  symptoms  mentioned  above  is 
not  met  with,  except  sometimes  in  the  later 
stages,  when  the  mitral  valve  is  Beoondarily 
affected,  and  the  case  is  not  one  of  pure 
aortic  disease.  In  these  comj^und  cases 
the  drug  is  valuable,  especially  m  combina- 
tion wiub  stimulants.  In  aortic  insufficiency 
alone,  the  slowing  action  of  the  digitalis 
produces  evil  by  increasing  the  length  of  the 
diastoUo  period  of  each  revolution,  during 
which  tiw  rei^ni^tation  takes  place.  Tha 
force  it  may  give  to  the  systole  is  no  gain  in 
the  ftoe  of  this  slowing  aettoo.  inasmuch  as 
the  aortic  recoil  gains  m  the  same  proportion 
as  the  ventricular  systole,  and  utus  forces 
blood  back  into  the  ventricle  with  increased 
vigour  dnrmg  the  Imgthened  diastole.  It  is 
important  in  aortic  insufficiency  to  maintain 
the  frequency  of  the  cardiac  action ;  hence 
these  cases  are  so  constantly  the  better  for 
bodily  activity;  and  so,  when  tiie  toning 
effecto  of  digitalis  are  required,  it  ehonld 
always  be  given  in  combination  with  ether 
and  ammonia,  to  keep  up  quick  action  of  the 
heart,  and  to  prevent  the  vertigo  and  Bynoo[)e 
which  may  otherwise  occur.  When  there  is 
excessive  hypertrophy  in  cases  of  aortic  in- 
sufficiency, cugitalia  is  nsefbl  sometimes  in 
quieting  palpitatiooi.  reducing  eiceesiTB  fre- 
quency, Kod  lessening  headache  and  vasealar 
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excitement.  Caffeine  given  with  senega,  aco- 
nite in  unall  doees,  and  Teratnim  viride  also 
relieve  these  symptoms ;  but  a  few  drops  of 
nitrite  of  amyl  inhaled  from  cotton<wool,  or 
nitroglycerine  tablets,  are  more  rapidly  and 
surely  beneficial  than  any  other  remedy.  In 
aortic  stenosifl  digitalis  ia  rarely  required. 
The  simple  mode  of  compensation  makes 
these  cases  require  little  treatment.  Di^- 
talis  is  sometimes  useful  in  combinatitm  with 
itimnlajite  to  give  vigour  to  the  myocardiam, 
and  ched  the  tendency  to  dilatation.  If  it 
slows  tixe  action  of  the  heart  notably,  its  effect 
becomes  hurtfiiL  Nux  vomica  often  prevents 
Una. 

In  combined  valvular  lesions,  the  pre- 
dominant lesion  mnst  be  the  guide  in  the 
use  of  digitalis ;  but  it  may  be  given  advan- 
tageouBly  whenever  the  general  si^s  of 
venous  stasis  are  present.  The  diuretio 
|>ower  of  the  dru^  is  one  of  the  best  tests  of 
its  beneficial  action.  Belying  on  this  test, 
the  writer  often  gives  digitalis  for  weeks, 
nay,  months  at  a  time,  and  obtains  improve- 
ment in  the  nutrition  of  the  heart  which 
lasts  long  after  its  discontinuance.  Digitalis 
effects  this  im[Wovement  by  increasing  the 
vigour  of  the  coronary  circulation,  and  thus 
btulds  up  new  heart-mnede  to  compensate  a 
vfldndar  defect.  In  aortic  eaees  the  nutrition 
of  the  muaole  must  be  kept  up  by  iron, 
arsenic,  quinine,  strychnine,  and  stimulants. 

The  preparations  of  digitalis  which  may 
be  used  are,  the  powder  in  ^  to  1  grain ;  the 
tincture  in  Hl^v  to  xzx ;  and  the  infusion  in 
5j  to  5'yj  doses.  As  a  diuretio  in  cases  of 
dropsy,  the  old  combination  of  squill,  digi- 
talis, and  blue  pill  is  invaluable. 

B.  Waltxe  Fostbe. 

HBABT,  Valves  of.  Aneurysm  of.— 
DsFiNiTioir. — A  valvular  aneurynu  is  a  cir- 
cumscribed pouching  w  Mwculation  of  one  <tf 
the  valve-segmentB. 

Dbbgbiftiov, — Two  Cinms  of  anenrvnn  of 
the  valves  of  the  hewt  are  met  with.  In 
the  one,  the  whole  thickness  of  the  valve  is 
dilated  by  the  blood-pressure  to  form  the 
pouch;  in  the  other,  one  of  the  lamellie  being 
ulcerated  b^  endocarditis,  the  blood  pushes 
the  remaimng  lamella  before  it  to  form  a 
sac.  The  second  form,  which  is  sometimes 
called  '  acute  valvular  aneurysm,*  ooonrs 
most  commonly  in  ulcerative  endocarditis. 
Valvular  aneurysms  vary  in 'size  from  a  pea 
up  to  a  pigeon's  egg.  The  orifice  is  almost 
invariably  towards  the  greatest  blood-pres- 
sure— those  on  the  mitral  valve  opening 
towards  the  left  ventricle,  those  on  the' 
aortic  valves  tomrda  tiiB  aorta.  They  are 
usnally  lonnded  in  shape,  but  may  Iiave 
irregiwtr  pndongations  between  the  umelbs 
of  ue  valves.  Valvular  aneurysmB  are  some- 
times multifde.  The  valves  of  the  ri^^t  side 
of  the  heart  are  seldom  affected.  The  m^al 
valves  are  the  seat  of  the  larger  aneurysms, 


and  are  twice  as  often  aneurysmal  as  the 

aortic  valves. 

Valvular  aneurysms  terminate  commonly 
by  early  rupture,  giving  rise  to  pei^bration 
and  consequent  insufficiency  of  the  valve, 
and  often  leading  to  considerable  laceration. 
Rupture  occurs  more  rapidly  in  aneurysm  of 
the  aortic  valves.  Ikfitral  aneurysms  occa- 
sionally become  chronic,  and  filled  with 
coagolum ;  and  aortic  valve  aneurysm  may 
also  be  found  filled  with  solid  clot. 

STHFTom. — TIm  olmical  history  of  thia 
farm  of  disease  is  defective.  When  seated 
<m  the  mitral  valve,  aneurysms  usaaUy  give 
rise  to  no  signs  until  the  perforation  and 
laoeration  of  the  valve  suddenly  develop  the 
murmur  of  mitralinsufficiency.  Ananeorysm 
of  one  of  the  aortic  segments  causes  a  soft 
systolic  murmur  o\  er  uie  valves,  which  one 
day,  as  the  sac  ruptures,  is  supplemented  by 
a  diastolic  murmur,  and  accompanied  by  the 
symptoms  of  aortic  insufficiency.  The  phe- 
nomena of  this  accident  are  similar  to  tikoee 
of  Kidden  n^tore  of  an  aortic  valve. 

B.  Walteb  Foster. 

HBABT,  Wounds  of.— Stnon.:  Ft. 
Bleuurea  du  Cmr ;  Ger.  Henwundm. 

The  sulgeet  of  wounds  and  othur  uquries 
of  tiie  heart  belongs  m<we  |woperly  to  the 
domain  of  Bn^ery,  but,  being  in  several 
respects  of  much  medical  interest,  it  reqnires 
to  be  briefly  discussed  here. 

^noLooT  AKD  Anatomical  Charactbbs. — 
Wounds  of  the  heart  may  be  punctured,  in- 
cised, or  lacerated;  and  inflicted  with  a 
variety  of  weapons  or  other  sharp  bodies, 
as  well  as  with  projectiles,  especially  bullets. 
Traumatic  ruptures  and  contusions  form 
another  considerable  class  of  injuries  of  the 
heart,  which  chiefly  result  from  &11b,  crush- 
ing accidents  (for  example,  being '  run  over 
k^s,  and  blows.  Injuries  of  the  heart  doe 
to  the  entrance  of  foreif[n  bodies,  such  as  a 
needle  or  a  bone,  may  be  mflieted  in  some  rare 
cases  from  the  interior  of  the  ceeophs^us  or 
stomach ;  the  most  remarkable  ease  of  this 
kind  bein^  one  of  wound  of  the  pericardium 
from  behind  by  the  point  of  a  sword  which 
a  juggler  had  attempted  to  *  swallow.' 

Post  mortem,  the  chest-wall  generally 
|)resente  evidence  of  the  wound  that  has  been 
inflicted.  The  ^ricardium  rarely  escapes 
injury.  Its  sac  is  found  to  contain  Uood  in 
recent  cases,  or  effused  lymph  or  pus  when 
life  has  been  preserved  for  a  few  days  or 
more.  The  wtdls  of  the  heart  at  the  seat  of 
injury  present  different  appearances,  accord- 
ing to  the  precise  nature  of  the  lesion. 
Pimotured  and  imnsed  wounds  may  be  of  all 
sizes ;  may  take  either  a  direct  or  an  oblique 
direction  through  the  muscular  fibres ;  and 
are  generally  |>enetrating.  Bnllet-wounda 
cut  away  a  portion  of  the  heart,  whether  at 
the  borders  or  from  the  thidaiesB  of  tiie 
organ.   Traumatic  natures  pnaoDi  special 
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ehancteis  {tee  Hbabt,  Bnptnre  of).  la  all  | 
the  TarietieB  of  ii^tu^  of  the  heart,  the  wound 
i»  found  plugged  with  blood-dot,  the  edgee 
being  either  infiltrated  or  ecchymosed  and 
torn.  In  cases  that  do  not  prove  rapidly 
&tal,  the  usual  signs  of  inflammatioo,  or 
healing,  and  even  cicatrisation,  are  found  in 
the  heart ;  or  aneurysm  of  the  cardiac  walla 
may  be  developed  as  a  result  of  the  latter. 
The  valvea  and  their  appendages  are  fire* 
qnently  incieed  or  otiierwise  injured.  In 
wtatie  cases  a  portion  of  the  weapon,  pro- 
jeotile,  or  fonign  body  maj  be  found  in  the 
heart.  The  Tentriows — and  especially  the 
right  Tenbriele— are  the  parts  of  the  heart 
most  commonly  injured.  The  great  vessels, 
lungs,  and  the  arteries  of  the  chest- wall,  may 
also  be  wonnded  in  different  instances. 

It  must  be  observed  that  a  blow  over 
the  heart  has  proved  instantly  £atal  with- 
out leaving  any  lesion  discoverable  po$t 
mortem. 

From  these  results  it  is  evident  that  wounds 
of  the  heart  may  prove  rapidly  £atal  by  loss 
of  blood,  by  compression  of  the  heart  result- 
ing from  hemorrhage  into  the  pericardium, 
or  by  shock ;  whilst,  at  a  later  stage,  peri- 
carditis, myocarditis,  and  secondary  hsmor- 
rhage  may  be  expected  to  superveuie. 

STHnoMs,  GonesB,  and  TEBmNATXom. — 
In  about  one-third  of  recorded  oases  of  injury 
of  the  heart,  either  death  is  immediate — 
Csiudn^  convulsions,  and  the  other  symo- 
toms  of  qmcope,  as  well  as  thoae  of  shooM, 
being  the  prominent  phenomena,  along  with 
external  heemorrhage;  or  the  patient  drops 
dead  after  a  few  moments,  during  which 
time  he  may  have  undei^fme  considerable 
exertion.  In  a  second  class  of  cases,  the 
symptoms  of  syncope  or  of  shock  occur  im- 
mediately, but  death  does  not  ensue  at  once, 
llie  patient  then  lies  in  a  state  either  of  un- 
consciousness or  of  complete  piostraticm.  In 
the  latter  event  he  complains  of  a  sense  of 
great  debility,  pneoordial  oi^resBioni  dya- 
pncea,  and  soirooation ;  the  snr&oe  ia  oiud, 
pallid,  and  trembling ;  vomiting  may  occur ; 
and  there  is  usually  hemorrhage  from  the 
re^on  of  the  hecurt.  Death  occurs  after 
mmutea  or  hours,  either  from  exhaustion 
dae  chiefly  to  continued  or  repeated  loss  of 
blood,  or  from  eompression  of  the  heart.  In 
a  third  series  of  eases,  the  course  is  more 
protracted.  The  patient,  after  suffering  from 
the  symptoms  just  enumerated,  but  in  a  less 
degree,  passes  through  the  various  phases  of 
constitutioDa)  disturbance  commonly  observed 
in  severe  wounds,  oomplicated,  however, 
wt^  pericarditis,  myocarditis,  and  repeated 
hcnuuxhage;  and  dies  of  ezhaustitm  after 
an  illnesa  of  weeks  or  mtmths.  Lastly,  in  a 
anaU  proportion  of  eases,  tlu  patient  mrvlTes 
the  various  accidents  and  complications  just 
described,  and  the  wound  of  the  heart  heals ; 
bat  it  sometimes  happens  that  symptoms  of 
aneurysm  of  the  cardiac  walls,  or  of  incom- 


petence of  the  valvular  apparatus,  are  d«< 
veloped  as  the  result  of  the  lesion. 

DiAoNOSis. — Wounds  of  the  heart  can 
usually  be  diagnosed  without  difficulty  by 
the  situation  of  the  external  injury,  and  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms.  Sunilar  symp- 
toms may,  however,  follow  injuries  of  the 
great  vessels  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
heart,  or  of  the  arteries  of  the  walls  of  the 
chest,  if  the  hBcmorrhage  be  profuse ;  still, 
unless  there  be  almost  oconplete  certainty 
that  a  vessel  within  reach  is  the  only  seat 
of  the  bleeding,  the  diagnosis  shoold  be  kft 
undecided,  and  all  dangerous  interference 
avoided. 

PBOONOSIB.— Injnry  of  the  heart  is  gene- 
rally to  be  regarded  as  certain  to  end  in 
death ;.  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  as 
many  as  12  per  cent,  of  recorded  cases  are 
said  to  have  rerovered.  Some  very  remark- 
able instances  have  occurred  of  recovery  after 
very  severe  injury  to  this  organ ;  for  example, 
a  case  in  which  a  bullet  was  lodged  in  the 
substance  of  the  heart  for  twenty  years 
{Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  March  28,  18G7).  The 
prognosis  may  be  broadly  estimated  by 
the  severity  of  the  immediate  symptoms. 
Ibnnmatio  rupture  of  the  heart  is  said  to 
have  mvariabfy  proved  &tal. 

TBEATMSHT^In  wounds  of  Uie  heart,  the 
htemotrha^  most  be  at  once  arrested  by  the 
usual  surgical  means ;  immediate  death  must 
be  prevented  by  cautions  stimulation;  and 
the  patient  must  be  kept  in  such  a  condition 
that,  whilst  life  is  preserved,  the  danger  of 
inflammatory  reaction  in  the  region  of  the 
heart,  and  of  fresh  hemorrhage,  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
restorative  measures  are  to  be  guardedly 
employed  at  first,  and  resorted  to  in  the 
farther  progress  of  the  case  only  when 
urgently  indicated.  Absolute  rest  of  body 
and  nund  is  indispensable.  Nervine  and 
cardiac  sedatives,  such  as  bromide  of  potas- 
unm,  morphine,  chloral-hydrate,  and  bella- 
donna, may  be  of  great  service  when  used 
with  jodgmoat. 

3.  MiTCHXLL  BEUCX.  . 

HEABTBtmi!'.— Stnon.  :  Cardialgia.— 
Heartburn  is  a  hot  or  scalding  sensation, 
usually  referred  to  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the 
stomach,  but  in  some  cases  difiused  over  the 
whole  abdomen.  It  is  a  marked  symptom 
of  indigestion,  and  is  frequently  accompanied 
by  eructations  of  a  very  acid  (uiaracter ;  and 
the  fluid  rejected  from  the  stomach  produces 
a  sensation  of  scalding  in  the  throat  and 
oesOTthaguB. 

^TiOLOOT. — ^Heartbom  exists  in  a  vei; 
marked  degree  in  dilatation  of  the  stomachy 
bung  iffodaced  by  the  decomposition  of  in- 
digestible fijod  retained  in  this  organ.  It 
constantly  accompanies  chronic  catarrhal 
gastritis,  the  retained  mucus  enclosing 
particles  of  food  in  a  state  of  decompositiou, 
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which  set  up  liBrmentstion  in  the  iiuterialB 
of  each  meal  as  soon  as  it  is  swallowed. 
Heutbum  is  common  in  the  later  period  of 
preenanoy,  raobably  beoanse  the  Btoniaoh  is 
so  cli8|daced  that  it  is  unable  pn^wriy  to 
expel  its  contents. 

Tbkatkekt. — ^Tbis  sensation  is  best  treated 
by  antacids,  muAi  as  chalk,  magnesia,  alkalis, 
and  alkaline  waters.  Apodents  and  altera- 
tives may  be  neoeasaxy.  In  some  cases 
powdered  ehanoal  lelievei  it.  The  diet  also 
requires  carefhl  regalatian.  All  artideg  of 
Axxt  eontaining  much  fiit,  ntgar,  or  starch, 
should  be  avoided.  The  use  of  tobaoro 
should  be  interdicted;  the  writer  has  fre- 
quently seen  obstinate  cases  kept  up  by 
smoking  and  chewing.  Alcoholic  stimulants 
should  be  used  very  sparingl;^,  the  least  likely 
to  do  harm  being  orandy  mixed  with  Vichy 
nr  potass  water.  The  writer  has  obtained 
good  results  by  substituting  gluten  bread  for 
the  ordinary  baker's  bread ;  and,  where  this 
could  not  be  taken,  has  found  advantage  from 
the  use  of  aerated  or  some  other  kind  of  nn< 
fermented  bread.  Some  women  who  suffer 
severely  from  heartburn  when  pregnant  find 
relief  from  eating  lettoce.      S.  Fenwicx. 

HEABT-CIiOTB.— See  Heabt,  Throin> 

bosis  of. 

HEAT,  JBtiology  of. —  See  Disease, 
Causes  of;  and  the  fdUowing  article. 

HEAT^  Efltetfl  of  Serore  or  Ex- 
treme.—M)  GonBtitational  Effete  of 
Serere  Heat  aottng  gweraUy.— The 

conetitntional  or  general  eleots  of  exposure 
of  the  whole  body  to  high  temperatures  vary 
with  the  source  and  degree  of  neat,  the  slow* 
ness  or  rapidity  of  transition  from  lower 
temperatures,  and  the  length  of  exposure, 
as  well  as  with  the  age,  constitution,  habit 
and  health  of  the  body ;  and  they  are  liable 
to  be  more  or  less  modified  or  obscured  by 
various  concomitant  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions, such  as  the  barometric  pressure,  the 
hwrometrie  state,  and  the  purity  or  in^urity 
01  the  atmosphere. 

The  nu^  of  temperature  within  the  limits 
of  which  1^  can  be  maintained  api>ears  to  be 
greater  in  the  ease  of  man  than  in  that  of 
meet  of  the  lower  animals,  in  virtue  of 
greater  power  of  accommodation  to  external 
influences,  without  undue  elevation  or  lower- 
ing of  the  temperature  of  the  body.  But  io 
every  case  any  such  combination  of  external 
circamstances  as  causes  the  temperature  of 
the  body  to  rise  10°  to  16°  above  the  normal 
standard  speedily  proves  &tal. 

1.  Artifloial  heat. — NumerouB  obserra- 
tions  and  experiments  show  that  in  dry  air 
exposure  to  very  high  temperatures  can  be 
borne,  during  periods  varymg  wi^  circum- 
stances, without  danger  or  even  serioua  in- 
oonvenience,  the  temperature  of  the  body 
being  kept  down  within  safiB  limits  by  evapo- 


ration from  the  BuHaoe  and  from  the  lungs. 
Thus,  in  Dobson's  experiments,  a  temperatore 
of  210°  was  sustained  diuring  twenty  minutes ; 
Blagden  exposed  himself  during  eight  minutes 
to  a  temperature  of  260°;  Chantrey's  wotk- 
men  were  accustomed  to  enter  a  drying  oven 
in  which  the  thermometer  stood  at  850° ;  and 
Chabert,  the  *  Fire  King,*  is  said  to  have  fre- 
quently exposed  himselif  to  a  temperature 
of  from  400°  to  600°.  Olass-wo^rs,  metal- 
ibandera,  gas-stokera,  enn^neera  in  ateam* 
boats — especially  in  the  trojnoa — bakera' 
oven'builders,  and  others  eonstantfy  ^'"^ 
on  their  wmrk  in  temperatures  of  from  13(r 
to  160°  or  even  higher — to  say  nothing  oi 
the  blasts  of  radiant  beat  to  which  some  are 
from  time  to  time  exposed.  In  moiat  air, 
evaporation  from  the  anr&ce  and  its  codling 
influence  being  diminiriied  or  prevented, 
much  lower  temperatures  speedily  become 
insupportable.  Berger  was  nnable  to  remain 
in  a  vapour  bath  the  temperature  of  which 
had  risen  from  106°  to  120^,  althon^  he  had 
easily  borne  a  temperatmre  of  280°  in  dry  air 
for  five  minutes.  When  the  natural  loss  oi 
heat  is  prevented  by  the  moisture  of  a  hot 
atmosphere — as  in  a  vapour  bath,  or  b^  im- 
meraion  in  a  hot-water  bath,  ot  otherwise — 
the  temperature  (tf  the  boc^  rises.  It  has 
been  found,  taken  in  the  rectum,  to  rise  as 
high  as  108*  in  eight  minutes,  and  even  to 
107°  (?)  in  thirty  minutes  in  a  vapour  bath 
of  127°  (Bartels) ;  and  in  a  hot-water  bath  ot 
104°  to  111°  the  temperature  taken  in  the 
mouth  has  been  fbond  to  rise  to  101*6' 
(Mosler).' 

Dr.  Fleming'  found  that  exposure  in  the 
Turkish  bath  during  an  hour  to  a  tempe- 
rature commencing  at  170°  and  gradually 
lowered  to  about  180°,  caused  the  tempera- 
ture of  his  body  (taken  by  a  spe^ally 
devised  thermometer  in  the  mouth)  to  rise 
rapidly  during  the  first  ten  minutes  fiwa 
a  normal  average  of  97-65°  to  90-2°  (a  rise 
of  ;  and  tiien  mora  slowly  nntil  Ae 
end  of  fifty  minntea,  when  the  hi{^iest 
point,  lOl-s'^  (a  rise  of  B'60°)  was  reaehed. 
His  pulse  rose  during  the  firat  ten  minutes 
firom  78  to  01  beats  in  the  minute,  and  like 
the  temperature  attained  its  maximum,  llfi, 
at  the  end  of  fifty  minutes.  Hia  breathing 
first  diminished  in  rapidity  fh>m  22*6  to  30*8, 
and  then  increased  to  25*4  in  actual  rapidity, 
but  maintained  a  diminished  ratio  to  the 
pulse.  The  arterial  tension  seemed  to  be 
mereased  by  the  greater  rapidity  of  tho 
heart's  action,  combined  with  the  gorged 
state  of  the  capillary  circulation, 
quantity  of  material  eliminated  during  the 
hour  amounted  to  forty-four  ounces.  The 
proportion  of  chlorides  in  the  urine  passed 
after  the  bath  (8*65  in  the  1,000)  was  little 

^  Leichtenitein.  Qmi&ral  Balnaotharapeuiiot. 
Bmitli,  Elder  Sc  Co.,  1888. 

'  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Phiinologj/,  Inly 
1879. 
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more  than  half  that  in  the  sweat  (6*06)  col- 
laeted  during  the  bath,  and  much  less  than 
in  the  urine  previously  passed  (5*68).  The 
jmiportion  of  urea  in  the  nrine  waa  altf^tly 
increased,  and  the  aweat  contained  1*60  in 
the  1.000. 

The  effects  felt  by  those  exposed  to  great 
heat  vary  with  the  temperature,  the  length 
of  exposure,  and  collateral  oircumstanees, 
such  ae  impure  atmosphere,  physical  exer- 
tion, Ac  A,  sensation  of  warmth,  at  first 
agreeaUe,  is  sueoeeded  by  one  of  opin«&siv« 
and  then  painful  heat,  until  this  is  again 
reUeved  by  the  establishment  of  copious 
evaporation  from  the  snr&ee.  Fleasuit 
stimulation,  and  some  degree  of  exoitonnit 
of  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems,  are 
quiekly  fisllowed  by  languor,  lanitude,  list- 
Msmess,  feelings  of  exhaustion,  indisposition 
to  mental  effort  or  museular  exertion,  dizzi- 
ness, tendency  to  sleep,  faintness  and  nncon- 
scionaness,  sometimes  accompanied  or  pre- 
ceded by  convulsions.  If  relief  is  not  afforded 
death  ensues.  If  timely  relief  is.  afforded, 
more  or  less  speedy  and  complete  recovery 
may  be  brought  about. 

If  the  symptoms  have  been  severe  and 
peiaisient,  or  if  the  sufferer  has  been  exposed 
to  repeated  attacks,  permanent  damage  to 
the  health,  and  especially  to  the  nervons 
system,  almost  certainly  resalts,  in  spite  of 
appszenttenmrararyreeoveiy.  Inmanyoases 
geowal  debinty  and  deterioration,  in  some 
eardiae  teoubles,  and  in  othors  insanity,  have 
been  reoorded  a«  the  perdstent  after>e£bqts. 
Symptoms  and  conditions  closely  or  exactly 
resembling  ihoee  of  sunstroke,  may  be  pro- 
duced by  exposure  to  an  artificially  heated 
atmosphere,  or  to  blasts  of  radiant  heat  from 
fires  or  furnaces.   500  Bdnstbokb. 

Bunard,  Delaroehe,  and  others  have  shown 
that  exposed  to  temperatures  of  from 

180^  or  lower,  to  IStf*  and  upwards,  quii^y 
die. 

The  pott-tnortem  examination  of  animals 
so  killed  showed  that  the  heart  had  entirely 
ceased  to  beat  at  the  moment  of  death,  and 
that  neither  it  nor  the  muooulai  coot  of  the 
intestines  could  by  imy  means  be  stimulated 
to  eontract  again.  The  muscular  fibres  of 
the  heart  examined  microscopioally  s^rpeared 
rigid  Mid  eoagnlated  (KOhne  and  Bianvier). 
Further,  the  blood  in  both  arteries  and  veins 
was  dark  coloured.  Bigor  mortia  set  in  very 
early.and  general  decomposition  very  speedily 
commenced.  It  would  thus  appear  that 
(apart  from  sudden  shock  to  the  system  gene- 
rally) the  eauM  of  death  from  exposure  to 
high  temperatures  is  to  be  found  in  the  effect 
produced  on  the  muscular  system  of  organic 
ufe,  and  especially  on  the  heart.  The  cardiac 
myosin  eoagulates  at  116^ ;  and  at  a  temper- 
ature oonsioerably  short  of  this  its  condition 
must  be  sfflionsly  affected. 

Akatoucal  Chasactebs.  —  The  poat- 
mortem  appearances  met  with  in  tiie  human 


subject  in  oases  in  which  deatii  has  been 
attributed  to  the  general  effects  of  hest  have 
not  been  uniform,  probably  because  ttiue 
has  been  in  most  eases  simultaneous  exposure 
to  other  deleterious  influences.  The  follow- 
ing case,  however,  recorded  by  C.  Speck '  is 
noteworthy.  A  girl,  set.  fourteen,  the  subject 
of  chronic  disease  of  many  of  her  joints,  was, 
on  the  advice  of  a  quack,  wrapped  in  a  sheep- 
skin warm  from  the  carcass,  laid  in  bed, 
surrounded  with  hot  loaves  fresh  from  the 
oven,  and  covered  by  the  clothes.  In  about 
an  hour  she  complained  of  pains,  especially 
in  one  arm.  She  soon  feel  asleep.  It  was 
noticed  that  hex  chest  rose  and  CbII  strongly. 
She  persfHred  freely,  and  tiie  sweat  was  fre- 
qn«itly  wiped  o£  She  became  very  pale, 
and  about  three  hours  after  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  the  treatment  she  expired,  without 
having  recovered,  or  at  uiy  rate  manifested, 
consciousness.  On  poat  mortem  examina- 
tion the  next  day  (the  weather  being  cool 
and  dry)  advanced  decomposition  was  found ; 
the  blood  being  black  and  fluid,  and  the 
blood-Teasels,  cavities,  and  tissues  generally 
full  of  gas.  The  heat  of  loaves  fresh  from 
the  oven,  such  as  were  put  round  the  child, 
was  found  to  be  185°. 

Tbeathbkt.-— The  immediate  treatment  to 
be  adopted  in  the  case  of  those  suffering 
from  exposure  of  the  whole  body  to  heat 
oonsists  essentially  in  removal  into  a  cooler 
and  purer  atmosphere ;  quiet  rest  in  the 
recumbent  position;  friuiii^i;  cool  or  even 
eold  oflhsions  ot  sponging,  especially  over 
the  head  and  spine — the  effect,  however, 
being  oarefolly  watched;  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  cool  or  lukewarm  fluid  in  small 
qaantity  at  a  time,  with  some  stimulant. 
Copious  draughts  of  cold  water  in  a  highly 
heated  state  of  body  are  liable  to  give  rise  to 
dangerous  or  even  fatal  results.  Bleeding  is 
not  to  be  recommended. 

The  after-treatment  vaoBt  he  conducted  on 
general  principles,  and  detormined  by  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  indications 
afforded  in  the  particular  case. 

2.  Climatio  and  Solar  Heat.— The 
efibots  of  elimatio  heat  experienced  on  tran- 
sition from  tempemto  to  tropical  regions  are 
oa  fdlows:  lot.  The  avorage  temperature 
of  tiie  bo^  rises  to  1"  according  to  Davy 
and  Crombie,  or  to  a  somewhat  greater  ex- 
tent according  to  others.  The  daily  fluctua- 
tions of  bodily  temperature  in  health  in 
India  correspond  to  those  in  England.  The 
normal  tomperature  of  native  Indians  is 
about  half  a  degree  higher  than  that  of  Euro- 
peans (Crombie).  2nd.  The  pulse  is  quick- 
ened according  to  most  observers,  but  Rattray 
says  this  is  mcorrect.  8rd.  The  breathing 
becomes  slower  and  less  deep,  ialling  from 
about  sixtoen  to  about  twelve  or  thfrtoen  per 
minute.   Less  carbonic  acid  and  less  wtuter 

1  Viertel^ahnehrift  fUr  gviehtU^  S£edieiH 
18TA,p.M9. 
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are  thus  exhaled.  4th.  The  skin  acta  much 
more  freely,  its  excretion  being  increased  by 
nbont  24  per  cent.  (Battray).  The  continued 
Iqrperamia  and  over-aotion  of  the  skin,  how- 
ever, are  liable  to  be  followed  by  congestion 
and  obetraction  of  the  sweat  follicles,  giving 
liie  to  *  prickly  beat.*  ffth.  The  nrine  is 
^jimifiialiaii  in  quantity,  and  in  anunmt  of 
nrea  and  chlorides.  The  exptiriments  of 
Becher  (confirmed  by  tiiose  of  Forbes  Wat- 
son) showed  a  constant  relation  between  the 
temperature,  and  the  nrea  and  chloride  of 
sodium  got  rid  of  by  the  kidneys.  As  the 
temperature  rose  from  60°  to  70°,  an  increase 
was  found ;  but  with  a  further  rise  from  IVP 
to  90^,  an  almost  equally  constant  diminntion 
occurred.  0th.  The  appetite,  especially  for 
animal  food,  is  dimini^ed,  and  the  digestive 
powers  seem  lowered.  7th.  Lassitude,  lan- 
guor, want  of  vigour,  indisposition  to  exer- 
tion, and  a  sense  of  exhaustion  of  mind  and 
body  are  experienced  in  degrees  varying  with 
oiromiutanoeB;  the  depressing  effects  oeing 
most  fait  when  the  heat  is  not  only  great  bat 
otKitinnoas  day  and  ni^t,  and  when  the 
atmosphere  is  moist. 

The  effects  of  the  radiant  heat  of  the  sun, 
as  distinguished  from  those  of  atmospheric 
heat,  are  not  well  made  out.  It  would  ap- 
pear probable,  however,  that  a  physiological 
effect  adverse  to  perspiration  is  produced  by 
the  direct  rays  (Parkes),  and  that  thus,  as 
well  as  from  rapid  evaporation,  the  skin 
becomes  dry,  and  liable  to  certain  struc- 
tural changes,  Booh  as  tiie  fimoation  of 
pigment. 

Exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sim,  or 
to  great  or  continued  heat  in  the  shade, 
eepeeiaUy  under  nn&vonrable  atmoepherie 
and  general  etmditions,  may  give  nse  to 
heat-n^w,  heat-apoplexy,  or  one  or  other  of 
tiie  forms  of  mmstroke.  8»e  Burstbokb. 

(£)  IiooBlEffootsof SOTdreATtifloial 
Heat:  Bums  and  Soalda.— The  local 
^feots  of  heat  vary  with  the  degree,  the 
Imgth  of  exposure,  the  medium  of  applica- 
tion, and  the  part  acted  upon.  Bwnu  result 
from  '  dry,'  Scalda  from  '  moist '  heat 

SlONS  AMD  Sthptoms. — First :  a  compara- 
tively slight  degree  of  heat  causes  vascular 
torgescence,  redness,  tingling,  pain,  and  ten- 
derness, which  soon  subside.  Desquamation 
of  the  epidermis  may  follow,  but  no  perma- 
nent trace  of  injury  is  left.  Secondly:  a 
higher  degree  causes  severo  burning  pain, 
and  great  redness  of  snrfaoe,  followed  by 
eff^uion  of  semm  beneath  the  entide  (vesica- 
tion). Complete  restoration  without  soar  is 
nsnallyeSected.  Thirdly:  still  higherdegrees 
of  heat  or  longer  exposure  cause  intense  pain, 
and  inomediate  destruction,  or  consecutive 
destructive  inflammation,  of  the  true  skin  to 
a  greater  or  less  depth.  Slonghing  and  sup- 
puration follow,  and  permanent  scarring  re- 
sults. Fourthly :  violent  heat  and  prolonged 
exposnie  cause  complete  disintegration  and 


charring  of  the  structures  especially  acted 
upon,  followed  by  destructive  inflammation 
and  sloughing  of  others  to  a  still  greater 
depth  and  extent.  Loss  of  parts  and  mm 
or  lees  serious  dq|bnnitj  and  aeaning  naoes* 
sarily  result 

The  B^iaraticm  of  alon^is,  and  the  po* 
cesses  of  repair  after  severe  boms,  taike  ]uaoe 
slowly;  and  as  a  rule  the  patient  snffers 
much  more  acutely,  and  during  a  much 
longer  period,  than  after  other  forms  -of  in- 
jury invdving  equally  extensive  destruction 
of  tissue. 

The  con»titutional  tymptomt  and  effect* 
associated  with  boms  and  scalds  vary  with 
the  snperfieial  extent  and  sitnation,  rather 
than  with  the  depth  of  the  injury.  Thus  an 
extensive  bum  or  scald  over  the  abdomen 
a£EBcting  only  the  skin  is  much  more  likely 
to  prove  fatal  than  a  deep  bum  of  one  of  the 
extremities,  praetrating  even  to  the  bone,  but 
of  omnparative^  small  snperfieial  area;  and 
bums  over  the  front  of  the  abdcmisn  or  ohest 
are  m(»ftlikely  to  prove  fetal  than  those  of 
similar  extoit  over  the  back.  If  more  than 
half  the  snr&oe  of  the  body  is  affected  tbe 
sufferer  rarely  recovers. 

In  severe  eases  death  may  result  from  shock 
to  the  system,  ^ther  imn^dicttely  on  receipt 
of  the  injury,  or  after  a  period  of  frx>m  two  or 
three  to  forty-eight  hours  or  more.  During 
such  time  the  sufferer  remains  in  a  state  of 
ooUapse  or  prostration,  with  paUor  of  com- 
plexion, lownesB  of  temperature  (dependent 
probably  on  decreased  production  of  heat), 
coolness  of  breath,  small  or  imperceptible 
pulse,  dryness  of  ton^e  and  mouth,  and 
sometimes  delirium,  ngors,  or  convulsions. 
In  abont  half  the  fiutal  cases  of  bums  de«th 
is  attributable  to  shock.  In  snoh  oases,  pos<- 
morfom  examination  shows  onfy  congestaon 
of  the  viscera,  and  especially  of  the  brain. 
In  some  instances,  however,  characterised 
by  painfully  laboured  and  frequent  efforts  at 
respiration,  ttmiultuous,  irregolar,  feeble,  and 
very  frequent  action  of  the  heart  and  great 
pnec<udial  distress,  death  would  appear  to  be 
due  to  cardiac  thrombosis,  rather  than  to 
simple  nervous  shook  (Brown).  In  many 
severe  oases  the  blood  has  been  found  on 
microscopical  examination  changed  in  ap- 
pearance, the  red  corpuscles  being  altered  in 
form,  or  separated  into  'numerous  little  bits  * 
(Ponfick  and  Schmidt).  And  it  is  readily 
conceivable  that  such  destruction  of  corpus- 
cles may  cause  thrombosis  and  stasis  in 
various  organs,  espedally  in  the  smaller 
branches  of  the  pnlmonaiy  artery  (Silber- 
mann),  and  so  give  rise  to  severe  symptoms, 
and  even  lead  on  to  death. 

In  about  forty-eight  hours,  more  or  less,  if 
the  immediate  e£feots  of  the  iignry  have  beien 
survived,  the  stage  of  reaction  and  inflamma- 
tion sets  in.  The  patient  revives,  and  sonae 
degree  of  general  pyrexia  becomes  manifest. 
The  pulse  becomes  quicker  and  fiiller;  the 
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temperatme  rim ;  and  the  burnt  purt  be^ns 
to  msdbaige  pns,  usually  of  an  offensive 
odour.  Tmrst,  with  dry  red  tongue,  want  of 
appetite,  vomiting  and  constipation,  foUowed 
by  diarrhoea — sometimes  wiui  blood  in  the 
evacuations — are  commonly  experienced 
during  the  ensuing  period ;  and  inflammation 
of  internal  parts  often  ooours,  although  the 
special  signs  and  symptoms  afforded  may  be 
oDscxue.  The  pleura  and  lungs,  the  perito- 
neum, and  the  gastro-intestiiial  mneona 
membrane  (particularly  that  of  the  dnode- 
mmi)  are  especially  liable  to  be  affiseted. 
Evidence  of  inflammation  of  one  or  more  of 
thMe  parts,  and  not  micommonly  of  ulcera- 
tion m  the  duodentun,  is  afforded  on  pott- 
mortem  examination  in  cases  in  which  death 
baa  oecnrred  during  this  period.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  capillary  embolism,  from  the 
presence  of  disintegrated  blood  in  the  ves- 
sels, may  cause  in  some  casfis  the  lesions 
of  the  internal  organs  (Brown).  During  this 
period,  and  from  the  causes  indicated,  death 
occurs  in  about  80  par  eeai,  of  the  &tal 
cases. 

In  the  course  of  about  a  fortnight  or  so 
under  appropriate  treatment,  as  a  general 
role,  the  aoate  ayo^hnus  will  have  snbsided, 
the  sloughs  will  have  separated,  and  granu- 
lation and  auppuration  will  lutve  become 
established  and  healing  will  gradually  take 
place.  But  a  low  form  of  chronic  mflam- 
matory  mischief  in  the  internal  oigans  may 
Bttll  be  going  on,  and  lead  to  a  fatal  result 
sooner  or  later;  or  the  patient  may  sink, 
worn  out  by  suffering,  and  exhausted  by  the 
profose  discharge  from  the  suppurating  sur- 
face, or  by  persistent  diarrhcea,  accompanied 
or  not  by  blood  in  the  motions.  Sometimes 
the  kidneys  are  affected,  and  blood  or  bloody 
casts  may  be  found  in  the  urine.  Pyemia, 
erysipelas,  or  tetanus  may  occur  and  cause 
death ;  but  there  would  not  appear  to  be  any 
special  liability  to  these  diseases  after  boms 
or  scalds. 

Tbutmkht. — Local  treatment — Blight 
saperfieial  bumi  of  small  extant  require 
little  in  the  way  of  treatment.  Immersion 
in  cold  water  according  to  some,  in  hot 
water  according  to  others,  or  exposure  be- 
frare  the  fire,  affords  the  readiest  means  of 
obtaining  immediate  relief.  Afterwards  the 
part  may  be  covered  with  flour,  starch, 
oxide  of  zinc,  bismuth,  or  coUodion,  and 
wrapped  round  with  cotton-wool  to  protect 
it  from  the  air  and  from  accidental  irritation. 
In  cases  in  which  there  is  vesication,  the 
blisters  should  be  pricked,  the  serum  eva- 
cuated, and  the  cuticle  left  to  form  a  natural 
protective  covering,  which  may  be  advan- 
tageously strengthened  and  in  position 
by  a  layer  of  collodion.  But  the  {nmctures 
anonld  be  left  open.  Lint  soaked  in  oil,  or 
amaared  with  vaseline  or  some  such  mate- 
rial, aboold  be  amdied,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  cottim^woM.    A  mixture  of  dwlk  <a 


whitening  and  vinegar,  of  the  eonustenee  of 
thidc  cream,  is  said  to  form  an  excellent 
application  in  such  cases,  speedily  relieving 
pain,  and  helping  to  constitute  a  good  pro- 
tective covering. 

Severe  and  extensive  bums  and  scalds 
demand  in  their  treatment  the  most  careful 
management,  and  the  greatest  possible  pa- 
tience, gentleness,  and  firmness ;  for  even  if 
life  be  preserved,  the  most  pitiable  disfigoro- 
ments  and  definmities  are  liable  to  restdt 
from  oicatrieial  eonttactiona,  unless  proper 
prevmtive  measnrea  are  perseverin^ply  earned 
out. 

So  BOon  as  may  be  after  the  injury,  the 
clothes  should  be  removed  from  the  patient 
with  the  greatest  care  —  being  eat  away 
piecemeal  if  needfiil,  and  not  removed  in 
such  way  as  to  tear  off  epidermis  or  scorched 
or  oharrsd  parts.  The  whole  burnt  surface, 
having  been  cleansed  as  seems  needful  by 
some  antiseptic  wash  or  spray,  should  then 
be  covered  as  quickly  as  possible  with  the 
dressing  considered  best,  and  enveloped  in 
thick  layers  of  antiseptic  cotton-wool  lightly 
bandaged  on.  For  cleansing  wash  or  spray 
solutions  of  borax  or  carbolic  acid  (weak)* 
with  the  addition  or  previous  ai^ilioatitm  of 
cocaine,  «re  perhaps  oest  Different  dresa- 
inga  have  been  advocated  from  time  to 
time.  One  seems  to  suit  best  in  some  cases, 
another  in  others.  But  antiseptics  should 
always  be  used.  Among  the  applications 
variously  recommended  may  be  mentioned 
the  old-&shioned  &vourite  in  hospital  prae* 
tice — Carrou  oil,  a  mixture  in  equal  parts 
of  linseed  oil  and  lime  water.  Almond  oil 
or  olive  oil  may  be  substituted  for  the  lin- 
seed oil,  and  iodoform  or  a  little  carboUc 
acid  added  with  advantage.  White  lead, 
putty  made  thin  by  addition  of  oil,  calamine 
ointment,  carbolised  oil,  solution  of  carbonale 
of  sodium,  carbolic  lotion,  flour,  and  starch, 
are  among  the  other  materials  that  have 
been  recommended.  Among  the  best  prob* 
ably  may  be  reeommeadea  a  combination 
of  bono  acid  and  iodoform  with  vaseline, 
w  glycerine  and  oil,  aa  a  basis.  What* 
ever  the  material  selected,  it  should  be 
slightiy  warmed,  and  applied  very  thickly 
spread  on  separate  strips  of  lint  in  such  way 
as  to  facilitate  future  dressing  bit  by  bit,  and 
so  as  to  avoid  extensive  exposure  of  raw 
surface.  The  first  dressing  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed  as  long  as  possible— 
until,  indeed,  the  offensiveneBS  of  the  dis> 
chaige,  or  the  discomfort  of  the  patient 
indicates  the  necessity  for  its  removal.  The 
earlier  dressings,  however  gently  carried  out, 
occasion  so  much  suffering  to  the  patient 
that — in  the  case  of  children  eapecially — it 
is  often  desirable  to  administer  ohloroCorm 
or  to  spray  the  parts  with  a  6  per  cent, 
solution  of  cocaine.  Poultices  are  sometimes 
useful  in  aiding' the  separation  of  sloughs. 
In  such  oaae  bcmcio  lint  soaked  with  warm 
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water  forms  an  excellent  substitnte  for  the 
old  lineeed-meal  ponltioe.  Any  needfol 
mafaing  or  cleansing  is  best  done  hy  sid  of 
the  steam  sprsy-prodneer,  a  vesk  solntion 
of  oarbolio  acid  or  of  borax  being  used. 
When  snppnration  is  established,  and  the 
BurCftce  clean,  the  application  may  be  varied 
according  to  the  indications  afiTorded.  Cala- 
mine or  zino  or  lead  ointment,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  some  anodyne ;  and 
lotions  of  lead,  morphine,  and  glycerine,  or 
of  sulphate  of  sine,  are  amongst  those  com- 
monly employed.  lodafimn,  with  extract  of 
hemlock  and  spermaceti  ointment,  has  been 
strcmgly  reocmamended  as  tending  to  soothe 
psin,  to  deodorise  Uie  discharge,  and  &Tour 
neaUng.  Exuberant  granulations  may  be 
tressed  with  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution,  or 
by  the  application  of  the  solid  stick.  When 
the  grannlating  surface  is  in  a  healthy  state, 
cicatrisation  may  be  very  materially  expe- 
dited by  skin  gnuting ;  and  in  oases  in  which 
there  is  extensive  healthy  granulating  sor- 
fEwe,  by  transplantation  of  lai^  portions  of 
healthy  skin  from  some  adjoimng  part. 

Dunng  cicatrisation,  and  even  for  some 
time  aftenrards,  it  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  Iraep  ail  parts  in  such  position  as 
that  there  shaU  be  as  little  deformity  as 
possible  from  growing  together  of  surueea, 
and  contraction  of  scars.  This  is  to  be 
effected  or  attempted  by  position,  by  me- 
chanical apparatus,  and  by  the  apphcation 
ot  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  and  bandages 
in  manner  determined  by  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  in  each  particular  case. 

ContHtutional  treatment, — In  the  early 
stages,  alcoholic  stimulants,  or  anunonia, 
and  external  warmth  are  especially  requisite, 
and  such  light  nourishment  as  can  be  taken. 
Opiates  or  other  anodynes,  as  chloral  or 
bromide  of  potekssium,  are  to  be  administered 
according  to  the  indications  afforded,  for  the 
purpose  of  allaying  pain  and  soothing  the 
nervous  system.  When  sapporation  is  es- 
taUisbed,  a  fiill  allowance  of  good  nonrisbing 
food,  with  some  alcoholic  stimulant,  should 
be  given,  and  such  tonics  as  seem  most 
snit^xle.  Small  doses  of  opium  at  regular 
intervals  often  lurove  very  beneficial.  The 
complications  that  may  arise,  snch  as  affec-  . 
tions  of  the  internal  oi^ans,  &c.,  must  be 
treated  in  accordance  with  general  princi- 
ples, but  all  depressing  medicines  as  a  rule 
should  be  avoided,  and  if  there  should  be 
indications  of  intestinal  inflammation  great 
core  should  be  exercised  in  the  administra- 
tion of  aperients. 

(C)  Iiooal  EfllBots  of  Serere  Solar 
Heat:  Sunbtira.  jSmSdnbcbh. 

Abthuk  E.  Dubhah. 

HBAT,  Tlierap«utios  of.— Pbihcifiju. 
Ihe  primary  effect  of  external  heat  applied 
loeaUjf  to  the  animal  body  is  that  of  an  ex- 
eitant  or  stimulant.  There  occurs  redness, 


with  tuigesoence  of  the  em&ll  vessels,  in  the 
part  to  which  the  heat  is  applied,  along  with 
sli^t  an^nentatimi  of  temperature,  and  pain. 
Increased  beyond  a  certain  degree,  neat 
ceases  to  be  a  stimulant,  its  prolonged  action 
causing  greater  pain,  exhaustion,  and  d^rea- 
sion;  and,  if  the  action  be  very  intense,  it 
becomes  an  escharotic. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  by  increased 
heat  the  electric  currents  in  the  nerves  are 
destroyed.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  (hat 
the  nerves  bee<nne  less  able  to  conduct  im- 

Sressions  rather  to  or  from  Uie  Imiu,  and  that 
eat  may  act  as  ft  sedative  to  painfiil  nerves. 
The  action  of  medicines  on  the  system  ap- 
pears to  be  influenced  by  temperature.  Binger 
found  that  a  small  dose  of  veratrine  greatly 
affects  the  ventriele  at  a  high  temperature, 
but  at  a  low  one  produces  no  effect.  Branton 
and  Cash  found  that  the  roots  of  the  vagns  in 
the  medulla  are  paralysed  by  a  high  tem- 
perature. This  may  explain  the  observation 
of  Thomas  as  to  the  failure  of  digitalis  to  act 
on  the  poise  in  pnemnonift  with  high  tem- 
perature. 

Heat  applied  generally — that  is,  to  the 
whole  body — produces  a  number  of  impor- 
tant nhysudogioal  effects  which  are  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  article ;  and  in  that 
on  Baths. 

AraucATiom  axd  Ubbs.— Heat  is  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  disease  as  a  general  or 
local  stimulant,  a  local  depressant,  a  eanstio, 
or  a  counter-irritant ;  and  that  in  the  fnm 
either  of  dry  or  of  moUt  heat. 

Dry  heat. — The  prixnary  exciting  and 
stimtuating  action  of  heat  may  be  made 
available  to  rouse  the  nervons  and  vascular 
systems.  The  use  of  the  hot-air  bath  (Turkish 
bath)  and  that  of  the  sand  bath  are  discussed 
in  the  article  on  Baths.  In  some  parts  of 
the  Bouth  of  France,  baths  of  hot  sand  (arena 
eaUda)  are  used  in  the  treatment  of  rheu- 
matism, paralysis,  and  spasm;  the  sand 
acting  as  a  stimulant  and  sudorific  Bottles 
of  hot  water  are  placed  in  the  axiUs,  and 
a^:ainBt  the  feet  and  thi^u,  to  rettare  the 
I  eireolation,  in  eases  of  eoUapse  of  the  system 
'  with  coldness  of  the  extremities  and  great 
failure  of  circulation,  as  in  the  treatment  of 
collapse  bom  the  shock  ai  an  injory,  or  frran 
such  diseases  as  cludera,  w  of  the  ai^Hurently 
drowned. 

Dry  heat  may  also  be  apphed  to  the  abdo- 
men, in  the  form  of  tins  or  bottles  of  hot 
water,  or  bags  of  heated  salt  or  sand,  to 
relieve  painAU  spasm  and  colic.  Hot  water 
enclosed  in  an  indiarubber  bog  is  sometimes 
of  service  to  allay  undue  irritability  of  the 

2>inal  nerves.  The  therapeutical  apptica- 
on  of  heat  as  a  counter-irritant  wUl  be 
found  desoribed  elsewhere.  See  ComnER- 
nuaTAHT& 

MoUt  keat.Swi  and  moisture  together 
tend  to  cause  relaxation  of  the  tissnes,  thus 
removing  the  tension  and  pain  due  to  inflam- 
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matiDii.  Moist  heat  is  employed  locally  in 
the  form  of  the  local  vapour  Mth,  fbmeuta- 
tiona,  and  poultices.  See  Fokehtavxoms  ; 
and  Poultices. 

Moist  heat  is  applied  to.  the  surface  of  the 
body  graierally,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the 
T^or  bath.   See  Batbs. 

John  G.  Tbobowoood. 

HEAT-STBOEE.— A  synoDym  for  sun* 
stroke.  8e«  Suhstroks. 

HXCTIO  7EVBB  (^n-ucor,  habitual).— 
Stkov.  :  Fr.  Seetique;  Ger.  HeeHach. 

^TiOLooT. — The  variety  of  fever  thns 
named  has  long  received  ^>ecial  recognition, 
iuasmuch  as  it  preamts  certain  ]^mment 
and  peculiar  features,  as  rwards  its  oouzse 
and  attendant  phenomena.  It  usually  occurs 
in  association  with  some  wasting  and  ex- 
haustii^  disease,  especially  when  this  is 
accompanied  by  a  profitse  and  constant  drain 
from  ^e  system,  and  more  particularly  when 
there  is  chronic  suppuration,  with  an  abun- 
dant discharge  of  pus.  Hectic  fever  is  most 
frequently  noticed  in  cases  of  pulmonai^ 
phthisie,  in  ft  large  proportion  of  which  tt 
appears  in  various  degrees  during  some  part 
of  their  course,  chiefly  in  the  advanced 
staf^.  OUier  OMiditions  deserving  of  men* 
tion  in  connexion  with  which  it  may  super - 
vene  are  empyema,  especially  if  there  is  an 
external  fistiida,  tubercular  ulceration  of  the 
intestines,  chronic  purulent  discharge  from 
the  kidney  s,  hepatic  abscess,  chronic  dysentery, 
and  any  form  of  external  chronic  abscess 
attended  with  an  abundant  formation  of  pus. 
Fever  of  a  hectic  type,  sometimes  occurs  in 
cases  of  acute  inflammation  ;  and  it  is  occa- 
sionally observed  in  chronic  afieotions  un- 
attended with  suppuration,  such  as  cancer 
and  lymphadenoma. 

^  Sthptoms.— Hectio  fever  is  usually  estab- 
lished gradually^  beotnning  nuoB  and  more 
distinct,  until  it  assumes  its  ^mcal  characters. 
It  is  more  or  less  patoxynnu,  being  at  first 
indicated  by  slight  i^rrexia  towards  evening 
and  during  the  night,  the  temperature  being 
a  little  raised,  and  the  pulse  hurried.  During 
the  day  there  is  no  fsver  at  this  time,  but  as 
the  ease  progresses  it  becomes  constant, 
though  exacerbations  occur  at  night,  and,  it 
may  be,  also  in  the  morning,  the  paroxysms 
thus  oocorring  either  once  or  twice  within 
the  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  pyrexia  being 
remittent.  In  typical  hectic  there  is  a  com- 
plete febrile  cycle,  beginning  with  chills  or 
even  a  distinct  rigor,  followed  by  considerable 
lieat  of  skin,  the  temperature  continuing  to 
rise,  and  ending  in  more  or  less  profuse  per- 
spintion,  espn^Blly  about  the  head  and  chiBBt, 
sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  saturate  the 
bedclothes  or  even  the  bedding.  Patients 
oltffli  fieel  subjectively  very  hot,  the  pi^ms  of 
the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  having  a 
burning  sensation.  The  pulse  tends  to  be- 
come veiy  firaquent  and  qnidc,  and  is  ea^ 


hurried  and  excited,  being  at  the  same  time 
weak,  soft,  and  compressible.  Not  uncom- 
monly a  bright  red  or  pink  spot  appears  on 
each  cheek  during  the  paroxysm,  known  as 
the  KeeHo  fiuah,  and  this  may  contrast 
markedly  with  the  general  pallor  of  the  face, 
the  eyes  being  also  bright,  clear,  and  spark- 
ling. The  mind  is  unafi'ected,  and  the  mental 
ftcolties  nu^  be  unnraaUy  dieerfat  and  vivid. 
After  a  febnle  exacerbation  the  orine  may 
present  exoess  of  lithates.  Hectic  fever  does 
not  alwi^B  show  all  its  t^ioal  features,  and 
even  in  uie  same  case  variations  are  noticed 
in  the  precise  characters  of  the  parozysms. 
It  is  usually  accompanied  with  other  qym^ 
toms  due  to  the  disease  with  which  it  is 
associated;  while  it  itself  tends  to  cause 
wasting  and  debility,  as  well  as  a  sense  of 
much  exhaustion  after  each  attack.  In  most 
instances  a  fatal  termination  ultimately  en- 
sues, but  if  the  condititm  upon  which  heotio 
fever  depends  is  euraUe,  reeovery  will  gene- 
rally take  place. 

Tbeatmbnt. — The  first  principle  in  the 
treatment  of  hectic  fever  is  to  attend  to,  and 
oore,  if  possible,  the  condition  with  which  it 
ia  associated,  and  especially  to  dindnish  or 
oheok  suppuration,  to  prevent  retention  of 
nnfaealthy  pus,  or  to  employ  antiseptic  ap- 
plications. General  tonic  treatment  will  also 
help  in  preventing  the  attacks.  These  may 
be  directly  checked  in  appropriate  cases  by 
full  doses  of  quinine,  salicme,  salicylates,  or 
other  antipyretics,  given  before  the  usual 
time  for  their  occurrence.  Sponging  the  skin 
freely  may  also  prove  of  service  in  some  in- 
stances. The  treatment  of  hectic  in  phthisis 
runs  into  that  of  night-sweats,  and  can  be 
more  conveniently  discussed  under  that 
disease.   See  Fbvbb  ;  and  Phthisis. 

Fhedbbiok  T.  Robebts. 

HELIOSIS  (^X(ott>,  I  expose  to  the  sun). 
A  method  of  traatment  for  certain  diseases, 
which  consists  in  exposing  the  patient  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  term  is  uso  em;doyed 
as  a  synonym  for  sunstroke.  See  Sunstboxb. 

HEIiHIITTHIASIS  (tXfuvt,  a  worm). 
The  condition  of  system  upon  which  the 
development  of  worms  in  any  part  of  the 
body  dapends.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
diseases  characterised  by  the  presence  of 
worms. 

HEIiUINTHICS  [tXfiiys,  a  worm).— 
Of  or  belonging  to  worms.  A  synonym  fbr 
anthelmintics.   See  Anthelmintics. 

HELUINTHS  (/Xm/^>  a  worm).— This 
term  is  often  employed  in  preference  to  one 
or  other  of  the  various  synonyms  with  which 
it  is  regarded  as  equivalent  (worms,  intes- 
tinal worms,  vermes,  entozoa.  internal  para- 
sites, and  so  forth).  Thus,  von  Siebold  (who 
speaks  of  the  Helminths  as  forming  a  cUua 
of  animals,  nearly  all  of  whose  members  are 
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parasitic)  admits  that  the  only  character 
common  to  the  greater  part  oi  the  whole 
group  ie  their  peculiar  mode  of  hfe.  The 
study  of  the  hemuDths  forms  what  is  often 
called  the  science  of  HelmitUhologjf*  It  has 
been  thought  desiraUe,  in  the  present  work, 
to  aptuk  of  the  helmintiu  m  oonstitotiDg 
part  of  the  olaas  Ehtozoa,  under  irtiiehhead- 
mg,  therefore,  more  detailed  referenoes  are 
given.  T.  8.  Cobbold. 

SSIiOTJAK,  near  Cairo,  Bgjrpt.— 
Thermal  sulphnrons  mnriated  saline  waters. 
8m  Mdiebal  Watebs. 

HE  MEBAIjOPI  A.— Definitiok.— Day 
blindness :  a  disorder  of  Tision  in  which  ob- 
ectB  cannot  be  seen  well  or  comfortably  in 
ordinary  daylight  or  by  strong  artificial  Ught, 
bat  axe  seen  more  clearly  or  mora  comfort- 
ably in  shade  or  in  twilight. 

Most  modem  anthers  use  the  term  in  the 
opposite  sense  of  niffkt  blindness,  regarding 
it  aa  derived  from  ^lupa,  the  day,  and  tS^,  tl^ 
eye  or  eight.  In  this  work  it  has,  from  the 
first,  been  used  in  the  sense  given  above,  the 
ol  being  regarded  as  representing  at^ha 
nrivativ€t,  or  as  a  contraction  of  oXaor,  blvnd. 
This  meaning  has  since  been  adopted  in  the 
Nomenclature  of  Diaetuet  of  the  Boyal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians.  The  word  'hemeralopia' 
does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  genuine  ancient 
Greek  or  Latin  medical  writings.  It  is  once 
mentioned,  without  being  defined,  in  the 
pseudo-Oalenic  treatise,/n^nu2uc/to«0uAfe(2t> 
cfM  (ed.  Ktthn,  xiv.  768).  It  has.  howevw, 
long  been  used  as  the  antonym  of  nyctalopia. 
896  Nnruxiopu. 

Causes.  — Da^  blindness  is  a  symptom 
rather  than  an  idiopathic  affection,  and  is 
sometimes  the  effect  of  mere  intolerance  of 
light  (photophobia),  dependent  upon  irrita- 
tion or  inflainmatioD  of  the  cornea,  Ac.  The 
various  causes  may  be  grouped  as  follows : — 

1.  Opacity  in  some  of  the  refractive  media, 
such  as  central  nebula  or  leucoma  of  the 
cornea,  or  circumscribed  opacities  occupy- 
ing the  pupillary  region  of  the  lens  or  the 
vitreous.  In  such  cases,  vision  is  obscured 
when  the  pupil  is  contracted,  but  becomes 
cleurer  when  the  pupil  dilates  in  shade. 
3.  Irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  parts  of 
the  eye  innervated  by  the  sensory  fihres  of 
the  fifth  nerve— the  hds,  the  ooiyunctiTa,the 
cornea,  or  the  iris;  neuropa^io  affbetiona 
of  these  textures  ;  and  reflex  irritation  from 
nose,  teeth,  utems,  &c.  8.  Hypenesthesia 
of  the  retina,  which  may  be  due  to  reflex 
irritation,  or  (rarely)  to  inflammation  of  the 
retina,  the  optic  nerve,  or  the  choroid,  to 
insufficient  pigmentation  of  the  ocular  fundus 
as  in  albinism,  to  dazzling  from  coloboma  of 
the  iris  or  preternatural  dilatation  of  tbe 
iris  from  any  cause,  to  exposure  to  bright 
lights  or  glare  of  any  kind,  to  prolonged 
neclusion  in  darkness  or  dimly  lighted  places. 


A  transient  phyuolo«cal  fram  of  hemeralopia 
occurs  whenever  uie  eyes  suddenly  pass 
from  darkness  into  bright  light. 

Tbeatkent. — The  treatment  of  hemeral- 
opia should  follow  the  special  indieati<ms. 
^paizment  of  si^t  due  to  central  ^>aoity 
in  any  of  the  lefraotive  media  may  oftea  be 
relieved  by  dilataticoi  of  the  papil  with  a 
weak  solution  (gr.  ^  to  gr.  ^  to  an  ounce) 
of  atropine  or  other  mydriatic,  or  by  making 
an  artificial  pupU.  Liflammations  of  the 
various  textures  of  the  eye  and  reflex  irrita* 
tions  are  to  be  treated  by  appropriate  meana. 
Hie  eyes  should  be  protected  by  a  shade  or 
by  neutral-tinted  passes.  The  general  treat- 
ment must  be  adapted  to  the  associated  local 
and  constituticmal  otmditione. 

JoHH  Twexdt. 

H£lIIAlT.fiSTHS8IA  (n^-,  half; 
priv.;  and  aUrfiavofuut  I  feel). — Paralysis  of 
sensatitm,  affecting  one  side  of  the  body.  8e« 
SBHSATtOM,  Disorders  o£ 

HEHIAirAXaESIA  ($*»-,  half;  a, 
priy.;  and  Skyot,  pain). — Insensibility  to  pain- 
ful imi^easions,  affecting  (me  side  of  the  body. 
See  Mbhsation,  Disorders  ot 

HEMIAITOFIA  ($m>-.  half;  a,  priv.; 
and  S^,  sight). — The  term  'hemiopia'  is  now 
generally  taken  to  mean  loss  of  perceptive 
power  in  one  lateral  or  vertical  hidf  of  the 
retina ;  while  by  hemianopia  is  understood 
obscuration  of  vision  on  one  lateral  or  ver- 
tical half  of  the  viaual  field.  Thiia,  owing 
to  the  f&ct  that  ravs  of  light  cross  within 
the  eye,  ririit  latwal  hemianopia  is  produced 
where  left  lateral  hemimna  exists,  as  a  result 
of  intrataranial  disease  of  one  or  other  kind. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  lower  vwte- 
brate  animals  the  optic  nerves  undergo  a 
complete  decussation  at  the  optic  ohiasna, 
so  that  all  impressions  from  each  eye  go 
to  the  omosite  optic  lobe.  Some  believe, 
even  to  the  present  day,  that  a  similarly 
complete  decussation  of  the  optic  nerve- 
fibres  takes  place  at  tbe  chiaama  in  man; 
others  (constituting  a  latge  majority)  alto- 
gether reject  this  notion,  and  adopt  the  view 
originally  propounded  by  Newton  and  rein- 
forced by  Woltaston,  that  at  the  optic  chiasma 
there  occurs  a  semi-deeussation  only.  Neither 
view  can  be  said  to  be  definitely  proved  to 
the  exeltunm  of  the  ot^iw;  and  it  seems  quite 
possible  that  these  discrepancies  in  doemne 
may  be  in  part  dependent  upon  the  fiwt  that 
the  course  of  the  optic  fibres  is  not  the  same 
in  all  men.  There  may,  in  &ct,  be  variati(»is 
in  the  degree  of  completeness  of  the  decussa- 
tion of  the  optic  nerve.fibres  at  the  chissma, 
just  as,  from  the  researches  of  Flechsig,  we 
now  know  that  not  infrequently  considerable 
variations  occur  in  the  amount  of  decussation 
of  motor  fibres  in  the  anterior  pyramids  of 
the  medulla. 

The  effects  resulting  from  congenital  or 
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Mrly  blmdnesB  of  one  eye  enpply  na  with 
Bome  information  bearing  npon  this  point. 
'Where  a  semi-decussation  exists,  the  effects 
of  the  atrophy  of  the  optio  fibres  proceeding 
from  the  affected  eye  should,  beyond  the 
ohiaama,be  pretty  equally  distributed,  so  that, 
tfaongh  in  sooh  a  case  the  two  optio  nerves 
will  M  very  disaimilar  in  size,  the  optio 
tracts  ooght  to  be  of  eqnal  balk ;  and  thu  is 
what  is  most  oommomy  met  with.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  &et  that  in 
KHue  of  such  eases  the  optic  tract  on  the 
opposite  nde  is  foond  to  be  notably  atn^^ed, 
wmle  that  on  the  same  side  as  the  atrophied 
optio  nerve  presents  a  healthy  appearance — 
signs  which  betoken  a  pretty  complete  decus- 
sation of  the  optic  fibres  at  the  chiasma. 

Different  formt  of  Hemianopia  and  their 
causes. — In  the  cases  where  the  common 
arrangement  obtains — that  is,  the  semi-de- 
cnssation — it  seems  to  be  the  inner  fibres 
that  cross  one  another,  whilst  the  outer 
fibres  of  each  nerve  are  eontinaed  on  into 
the  outer  part  of  tiie  COTresponding  optic 
tract  The  result  of  this  arrangement  would 
be  that  the  fibres  from  the  ri^ht  half  of  each 
retina  would  proceed  to  the  n^t  optio  tract, 
while  those  from  the  left  side  of  each  retina 
would  go  to  the  left  optic  tract ;  so  that  if  the 
image  of  any  object  should  Call  simultane- 
ously either  on  the  rif^t  aide  of  the  two 
retime,  or  on  the  left  side  of  the  two  retinn, 
the  impreasions  in  either  case  will  be  trans- 
mitted along  one  and  the  same  tractus 
opticus — the  right  or  the  left,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Therefore  it  seems  clear  that,  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  semi-decussation  of  the 
optic  fibres  obtains,  any  intracranial  lesion 
which  either  desboys,  seriously  presses  upon, 
or  distorbs  the  nutrition  of  the  optic  tract  on 
one  side,  will  give  rise  to  an  tqiposite  lateral 
hemianopia.  If  the  decnasation  had  chanced 
to  be  total  there  would,  on  the  contrary,  have 
been  inroduced  a  '  crossed  amblyopia.'  The 
optic  tract  is  apt  to  be  involved  m  some  part 
of  its  course  between  the  chiasma  and  the 
geniculate  bodies  by  different  kinds  of  lesions. 
Thus,  we  may  have  tumours  originating  in 
parts  of  the  tract  itseU;  or  the  tract  may 
become  involved  secondarily,  or  pressed  upon, 
by  some  tumour  or  hemcnrhage  occurring  in 
the  cms  cerebri  or  in  the  posterior  tubercle 
(pulvinar)  of  the  thalamus,  or  by  a  tumour 
originating  in  the  inner  and  imder  part  of 
the  temporal  lobe,  or  from  the  bone  itself  in 
the  midale  fossa  of  the  sknlL 

Two  other,  much  rarer,  forms  of  hemianopia 
nqnire  to  be  mentioued,  which  are  produced 
bgr  lesions  alfoeting  di£E»rent  parts  of  the 
ehiasma.  One  ot  uese  is  double  temporal 
hemianopia,  which  may  be  produced  by  a 
lesion  pressing  upon  the  anterior  median 
portion  of  the  chiasma.  Any  lesion  capable 
of  doing  this  would  probably  be  a  tumour, 
and  it  would  {noduce  the  same  effects  whether 
there  is  a  total  or  a  semi-deonuati<Hi  in  the 


chiasma.  The  lesion  would  involve  the  de- 
cussating fibres  that  come  from  the  inner  half 
of  the  retina  on  the  two  sides,  and  thus  would 
leadtodoubletemporal  hemianopia.  Theother 
form  is  known  as  fuuaJ  Hemianopia,  and  where 
semi-decussation  of  the  optic  fibres  exists  it 
would  be  produced  b^  a  tnxnonr  or  an  aneur- 
ysm oanamg  an  injurious  unonnt  of  pressure 
mmn  either  outer  aof^e  of  the  chiasma,  since 
there  would  then  be  paralysis  of  the  fibres 
emanating  from  the  outer  part  of  the  retina, 
and  consequently  the  suppression  of  the  inner 
part  of  the  visual  field  of  the  corres|}onding 
eye.  It  is  onl^  with  extreme  ranty  that 
this  form  of  hemianopia  is  double. 

We  have  now  to  turn  to  another  side  of 
the  question.  It  is  natural  to  ask  whether 
the  lateral  hemianopia  that  develops  as  a 
c<mseqnence  of  disease  of  the  optic  tract  wiU 
also  result /rom  a  lesion  lehieh  involves  the 
optic  ^bres  beyond  the  corpora  geniculata — 
that  IB,  in  their  deep  inti*acerebral  course. 
This  was  the  view  pot  forward  by  von 
Oraefe  in  1860,  and  which  was  very  com- 
monly accepted  till  it  was  ehallai^ed  by 
Charcot  some  few  years  since.  Belymg  ap- 
|tarentiy  upon  the  paucity  of  eases  on  record 
m  which  lateral  nemianopia  had  resulted 
from  lesions  of  the  cerebral  henuspheres 
themselves,  and  upon  the  many  cases  that 
had  come  under  his  own  observation  in 
which '  crossed  amblyopia  *  had  been  produced 
by  fonotional  or  structural  lesions  mvolving 
the  posterior  or  sensory  segment  of  the  in< 
temal  capsule,  he  came  to  the  theoretical 
conclusion  that  all  the  optio  nerve-fibres 
from  each  eye  went  to  the  opposite  cerebral 
hemisphere,  owing  to  the  supposed  fact  that 
those  fibres  which  had  not  decussated  at  the 
chiasma  did  decnssate  somewhere  in  the 
ooipora  qoadxigemina.  These  views  ha  em- 
bo£ed  in  a  wdl-known  diagram.  The  snh* 
sequent  progress  of  knowledge  has,  however, 
not  been  compatible  with  this  theory.  Thus 
Munk's  originu  statement  has  been  confirmed 
by  Sch&fer  and  S.  Brown,  to  the  effect  that 
removal  of  one  occipital  lobe  in  the  monkey 

Erodnces,  not  crossed  amblyopia,  but  opposite 
hteral  hemianopia  {Brain,  Jan.  1888,  p.  867). 
Again,  S^nin,  m  a  valuable  memoir  (•/bum. 
of  Nero,  and  Ment.  Die.,  vol.  xiii.  Jan.  1886), 
has  shown  that  opposite  lateral  hemianopia 
is  more  especially  produced  by  lesions  in 
that  inner  portion  of  the  occipital  lobe  known 
as  the  *  coneus,*  a  region  sup^died  by  a  rather 
large  branch  of  the  posterior  oerehral  artery 
which  passes  along  the  calcarine  fissure. 
Still  it  would  iqtpear  that  leuons  anywhere 
in  the  posterior  parietal,  temporal,  ox  occi- 
pital region  of  the  hemisphere,  when  tiiey  im- 
plicate the  '  optic  radiations'  of  Gratiolet  {ue, 
fibres  passing  backwards  from  the  corpora 
qnadrigemina  and  geniculata  to  the  occipital 
cortex),  are  also  capable  of  producing  an  op- 
posite hemianopia  in  man  of  a  permanent 
character.   In  the  lower  animals  (monkey, 
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dog,  Ac.},  for  the  production  of  tk  einular 
defeet  the  removu  (tf  the  occiiHt*!  lobe 
mnst  be  complete,  uid  even  then  the  d^iact 
ia  of  a  comparatively  brief  dnration— two  or 
three  weeks  at  most. 

There  is  at  present  an  apparent  contradio< 
tion  between  these  well-attested  facta,  as  to 
the  production  of  lateral  hemiaoopia  from 
disease  of  the  occipital  lobe  (implying  as  they 
do  that  the  semi-deeuRsation  persists  even  to 
the  cortical  termini  of  the  optio  fibres),  ajkd 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  '  crossed  am* 
hlyopia  in  association  with  functional  or 
stractural  disease  of  the  hinder  portion  of 
the  iiUernal  capsule.  A  solution  of  this  diffi- 
cnlfy  cannot  as  yet  be  readily  fotmd.  Ferrier 
■till  maintaixu  that  oroaaed  amblyopia  is  pro- 
dooed  by  deBtroction  of  one  angular  gyms. 
He  asserta,  indeed,  that  angular  gyri 
tao  more  particularly  the  centres  for  clear 
vision,  each  mainly  fDr  the  eye  of  the  opposite 
Bide'  {Brit.  Med.  Jowm.,  June  21,  1800, 
p.  1416). 

DiAONOsm. — Under  this  head  reference  has 
to  be  made  to  different  sides  of  the  problem. 
The  first  |>oint  to  be  considered  is  tne  mode 
of  recognition  of  the  different  varieties  of 
hemianopia.  In  some  eases,  where  the  defect 
is  well  marked,  and  the  patient  is  intelligent, 
he  will  himself  call  the  observer's  attention 
to  it ;  very  frequently,  however,  such  defects 
are  only  discovered  b^  being  specially  looked 
for.  This  anbject  will  be  referred  to  nndw 
Vision,  Defects  ot  Here  it  must  suffice  to 
asy  that  for  all  accurate  obsenration  an 
instrument  named  a  '  perimeter '  ia  required, 
by  the  aid  of  which  the  exact  nature  and 
extent  of  the  limitation  of  the  visual  field  can 
be  discovered;  but,  for  a  first  rough  examina* 
tion,  the  following  simple  method  will  suffice 
for  the  detection  of  any  great  narrowing  of 
the  visual  field  in  particular  directions.  The 
patient  stands  with  his  back  to  the  light,  and, 
covering  one  eye,  looks  steadily  firom  a  dis- 
tance of  eighteen  inches  at  the  nose  or  eye 
a  f  the  observer,  who  then  moves  his  forefinger 
about  in  different  parts  of  the  field  of  vision, 
end  notes  any  purt  where  the  patient  says  it 
is  invisible  or  hadly  seen.  Anything  like  a 
faemianopio  defeet,  of  either  variety,  may  be 
easily  appreciated  in  this  manner. 

Tbe  &ct  of  the  existence  of  hemianopia 
having  thus  been  established,  we  must  next 
seek  to  determine  the  site  of  the  lesion  by 
which  it  has  been  caused.  The  problems  of 
regional  and  of  pathological  diagnosis  are  in 
these  cases  often  intimately  related  to  one 
another.  With  respect  to  the  latter -problem 
some  hints  have  already  been  given. 

For  purposes  of  regional  diagnosis  the  first 
thing  is  to  determine  whether  the  case  before 
us  belongs  to  one  or  the  other  of  two  main 
oategories  into  which  cases  of  hemianopia  are 
divisible — that  is,  whether  it  is  a  case  of  tract 
or  of  eetitral  hemianopia ;  and  this  may  be 
determined  by  a  delicate  teat  first  used  by 


Wttnuikfc  ^Diis  test  is  based  upon  the  fiut 
that,  in  tbe  case  of  lesions  in  the  prima^ 
optic  centres  of  one  side  (the  corpus  gem- 
culatum  and  one  anterior  quadrigemiual 
body),  or  of  their  afferent  fibres,  there  is  an 
interference  not  only  with  visual  im^ssions, 
but  also  with  the  path  for  impressions  that 
excite  pnpillary  contractions  through  these 
oculo-motor  centres ;  whereas  in  the  case 
of  deeper  lesions,  situated  in  parts  of  the 
cerebral  hemisphere  involving  either  the 
optic  radiations  or  the  occipital  cortex,  the 
pupillarr  reflex  would  not  be  at  all  inter- 
fered with.  Thus  in  cases  of  *  tract  hemi- 
anopia *  th«re  exists  what  has  been  termed 
heiniopio  nupillary  inaction;  while  in  eases 
of  *  central  hemianopia  this  sign  does  not 
exist.  The  sign  itself  is  searched  for  by 
throwiiw  a  pencil  of  li^t  obliqnely  (at  an 
angle  of  M^^^O^,  by  means  of  an  ophthal- 
mosoope  mirror,  on  to  the  blind  side  of  the 
retine,  so  as  to  see  whether  o(mtraction  of 
the  pupil  is,  or  is  not,  produced.  If  ouefiilly 
performed,  no  reaction  of  the  pupil  occurs  in 
oases  of  tract  hemianopia— that  is,  where  the 
defect  is  due  ei&er  to  disease  of  the  afferent 
fibres,  or  of  the  primary  optic  centre  itself. 
But  where  the  hemianopia  is  caused  by 
disease  in  the  cerebral  nemisphere  itself 
{central  variety)  the  contraction  of  the  pupil 
occurs  equally  well  whether  the  light  oe 
thrown  upon  tiie  blind  or  upon  the  unt^ected 
half  of  the  retina. 

Ftom  the  pcont  of  view  of  a  regiimal  dia- 
gnosis, we  may  enumerate  four  fairly  marked 
types  of  eentTxU  hennanopia, 

1.  There  are  cases  in  which  hemiuiopia 
exists  alone,  or  as  the  most  prominent  symp- 
tom, or  in  association  with  certain  geneial 
signs  indicative  of  the  existence  of  tumor 
cerebri.  Such  are  the  cases  where  the  occi- 
pital lobe  is  affected  in  or  abont  the  region  ol 
tiie  cuneUB. 

2.  Cases  in  which  hemianopia  coexists 
with  hemiantesthesia  and  choreiform  or 
ataxic  movements  of  one  half  of  the  body, 
without  marked  hemiplegia.  These  are  prob- 
ably due  to  a  lesion  of  the  eaudo-latnalpart 
of  the  thidamua,  or  of  the  caudal  divinon  of 
the  internal  cuwule,  on  the  side  of  the  brain 
opposite  to  the  dark  half-fields  and  the 
hemiamesthesia. 

8.  Cases  of  hemianopia  with  complete 
hemiplegia  and  hemianesthesia  are  probably 
caused  by  an  extensive  lesion  of  the  intemu 
capsule  in  its  knee  and  caudal  part. 

4.  Cases  of  hemianopia  with  aphasia  and 
hnaiplagia,  with  or  without  hemianssthesia, 
are  probably  due  to  an  extensive  superficial 
lesion  of  the  area  suppUed  by  the  left  middle 
cerebral  artery,  such  as  may  be  brought 
about  by  its  plugging  either  from  thrombosia 
or  embolism. 

In  all  these  cases  the  pnpillary  reaction 
would  not  be  interfered  wiui,  and  there  would 
be  no  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves  unless  as  % 
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nqneneeof  ohokeddiM.  In  a4diti(ni  to  tiieBe 
fbims,  five  types  of  Irttet  hemianopia  may  be 
enomerated. 

1.  The  first  type  of  timet  bemianopia  would 
be  oatued  by  lesions  in  the  primary  optio 
centres  on  one  side  (the  oorpns  gemca< 
Ifttam  and  one  anterior  qnadrigeminal  body), 
lattle  or  nothing  is  known  of  lesions  thas 
limited,  which  are  ezceBsively  rare.  8till, 
■Qoh  parts  may  be  involved,  primarily  or 
seooniurily,  by  a  tumour ;  when  amongst  a 
varyinf^  gronp  of  symptoms  we  might  have, 
as  resalts  of  the  lesion  in  the  parts  specified, 
lateral  hemianopia,  hemiopio  pupillary  inac- 
tion, together  with  early  gUropny  of  toe  optio 
nerves. 

2.  In  other  oases  where  disease  involves 
the  optie  tract  and  the  oms  eerebri,  we  may 
hftTO  bemianopia  coexisting  with  some  form 
of  onws-panlysis.  A  probable  combination 
would  be  paralysis  of  the  third,  fourth,  and 
sixth  eramal  nerves  on  the  side  of  the  lesion 
(eome  <me  or  all  of  these  nerves),  together 
with  partial  hemiplegia  (without  anesthesia), 
and  bemianopia  on  the  opposite  side.  In 
some  eases  choked  discs  would  appear  early, 
withont  interfering  with  the  hecuopio  symp- 
toms until  optic  atrophy  with  compete  Uind< 
ness  had  become  established. 

8.  In  eases  where  the  optio  tract  is  involved 
more  anteriorly,  other  symptoms  coexisting 
with  the  hemianopia  may  be  vei?  vague  and 
oneertain ;  but  the  nemiopic  pupillary  inaction 
should  be  marked,  and  Uisre  should  be  early 
partial  atrophy  of  the  optio  nerves.  These 
mtter  signs  sniBBoe  to  distinguish  this  gronp 
<tf  eases  from  thoee  belonging  to  the  first 
category  of '  central  bemianopia,'  with  which 
otherwise  they  might  be  confounded. 

4.  Cases  of  bitemporal  bemianopia  due  to 
lesions  pressing  npon  the  anterior  part  of  the 
ebiasma. 

5.  Cases  of  nasal  bemianopia,  mostly  single, 
due  to  a  lesion  involving  the  outer  part  of  the 
ohiaama. 

The  only  other  forms  of  monocular  bemi- 
anopia are  also  very  ran,  and  are  dne  to 
lesions  itf  the  optio  nerve  itself  in  fiont  of 
the  ehiaema. 

Other  very  rare  forms  of  bemianopia  afieot 
die  snperior  or  infertor,  rather  than  the  lateral, 
•e^ments  of  the  fidd  of  vmon.  As  Seguin 
pomts  out,  when  these  forms  exist  wi&  a 
very  irregular  demarcation  line,  they  are 
probably  still  more  peripheral  in  their  oridn 
and  dne  to  embolism  or  thrombosis  of  uie 
eentr&l  artery  of  the  retina. 

In  another  class  of  cases,  instead  of  a 
definite  hemiopio  defect  of  sight,  we  meet 
with  partial,  quadrant,  or  sector-like  defects 
in  the  upper  or  lower  halves  of  the  visual 
fields.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  as  to 
the  causation  of  such  defects.  They  might 
omeeiTaUy  be  eaosed  by  disease  in  certain 
limited  pinitions  of  the  occipital  cortex,  or 
of  smne  only  of  the  fibres  constituting  the 
68 
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optio  radiations.  Again,  they  might  be  dne 
to  a  localised  damage  to  some  of  the  fibres 
of  one  eras  or  one  optic  nerve ;  or  to  d^^e- 
ration  of  the  retina  cansed  by  the  plugging 
of  some  one  branch  of  its  central  artery. 

Fboonosib  and  Tbbatment.  —  Nothing 
special  can  be  said  under  these  heads  con- 
cerning the  bemianopia  itaelC  Both  the 
pr<^osis  and  the  treatment  of  this  defect 
are  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  causative 
conditions,  and  the  natnre  emd  severity  of  the 
collateral  symptoms  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated. We  must,  in  &ct,  always  seek  to 
mitigate  or  remove  the  underlying  oausal 
oonditions,  and  upon  our  chance  of  being 
aUe  to  do  this  the  prognosis  in  any  given 
ease  entirely  depends. 

H.  Chabltoit  Babtzait. 

HEUICBANIA  (7^1-,  half;  and  Kpawiop, 
the  head). — Pain  limited  to  one  side  of  the 
head.  The  term  is,  however,  generally  used 
as  synonjrmous  with  megrim.   Bee  MBaRiK. 

HEHIOFIA    "1  .  . 

HElflOPSIA/ 
sight). — A  loss  of  peroeptive  power  in  one 
lateral  or  vertical  naif  of  the  retina.  Saa 
Hbmiamopu;  and  Viszoh,  Disorders  of. 

HEMIPIiEaiA(i7f»-,half;  andvXiJo-irw, 
I  strike). — Paralysis  of  motion  of  one  side 
of  the  body ;  sometimes  applied  to  loss 
both  of  motion  and  of  sensation.   See  Pau* 

1X8S3. 

HEFATAXiGIA  (Jprap,  the  liver ;  and 
SKyos,  pain). — Strictly  this  word  signifies 
pain  in  connexion  with  the  liver.  It  has, 
however,  been  special^  appL^  to  a  sappoaed 
neuralgic  pain  referred  to  this  organ,  coming 
on  in  paroxysms,  and  said  to  be  of  a  severe 
oharaoter  in  some  instances,  so  as  to  simulate 
hepatic  colic.  Whether  there  is  any  such 
affection  is  ezoeediugly  doubtful ;  and  prob- 
ably in  cases  of  supposed  hepatalgia  the 
neuralgia  is  either  superficial,  or  there  is 
some  tangible  but  undiscovered  cause  for  the 
pain,  connected  with  the  hepatic  apparatus 
or  some  neighbouring  structure. 

Fhsdbbick  T.  Bobebts. 

HSPATI8ATI0N  (]^.<i|>*  the  Uver).— 
A  term  uiplied  to  the  condition  ^oroduoed  by 
aoote  inflammation  of  the  lung,  m  vhidi  the 
pulmonary  substance  becomes  solid  and  fri- 
able, resembling  somewhat  the  liver  in  its 
physical  charaotero.  Bee  Luhob,  Inflamma- 
tion of. 

HEPATITIS  (Vap,  the  liver).— Inflam- 
mation of  the  liver.  See  Livxb,  Inflamma- 
tion of. 

HEPATOCBIiB  (]|irap,  the  liver;  kdA 
in]Xi/,  a  tumour).— Hernia  of  the  livw.  Bee 
LnxB,  DieplaeementB  td. 
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HSBCniiESBAD  (HEBCUIiES- 
FUBDO),  in  Hungary.— Themul  sul- 
phnr   and   mnrwtod  saline  watm.  See 

MINERAL  WaTBBS. 

HBBEDITY.— By  heredity  is  meant 
that  special  property  through  which  the 
eharaoten  and  qualities  of  organisma  are 
tnmsmitted  to  their  deseendanta  thronghont 
aoeoesaive  generations,  ao  that  the  oflbpring 
in  their  mam  features  reaemble  their  parents. 
The  transmission  of  parental  characters  to 
offspring  is  a  subject  for  scientific  inquiry.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  a  young  organism 
is  derived  from  an  OTUm  formed  wiUiin  the 
body  of  the  female  parent,  so  that  a  descent 
from  the  mother  and  a  direct  continuity 
throuf^  the  egg  with  her  stmoture  was  ap- 
parent. But  it  is  within  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period  that  the  direct  participation  of  the 
male  parent  in  the  production  of  theo&pring 
has  been  traced.  The  older  writers  thought 
that  the  semen  evolved  a  vapour  or  spirit, 
which  infinmced  the  ovum,  ta  that  the  fluid 
part  of  the  aemen  penetrated  the  TitelUne 
memlvane,  and  induced  germinative  changes, 
which  jreanlted  in  the  production  of  a  young 
fflrganiam,  without  the  male  contributing  any 
definite  structure  in  the  process.  The  dis- 
oovery,  in  1842,  by  Dr.  Martin  Barry,  of  the 
penetration  of  the  vitelline  membrane  by  the 
spermatozoon  put  the  subject  on  a  more 
definite  basis,  and  the  researches  of  Btltsohli, 
Auerbach,  Fol,  Strasburger,  Flemming, 
Hertwig,  E.  van  Beneden,  and  others,  have 
given  greater  precision  and  completeness  to 
our  conceptions  of  the  process  of  impregna- 
tion. It  has  now  been  demonstrated  that 
the  yoimg  organism  arises  within  the  egg 
by  ute  incorporatifm,  or  conjugation,  of  an 
•xtzemely  partide  derived  from  the 

male  parent  with  an  almost  equally  minute 
particle  derived  from  the  female  parent  The 
particle  derived  ftom  the  male  is  the  head  of 
the  spermatozoon,  which,  after  it  has  pene- 
tcatea  within  the  ovum,  is  called  the  male 
pronucleus.  The  particle  derived  from  the 
female  is  a  pcnrtion  of  tiie  germinal  vesicle, 
which  has  remained  included  within  the  egg, 
and  is  called  the  female  pronucleus.  The 
male  and  female  pronuclei  gradually  ap- 
proximate, touch,  and  then  become  incor- 
porated with  each  other,  and  form  what  is 
called  the  segmentation-nacleus.  The  seg- 
mentation-nucleus consists  of  chromatin 
fibres  and  nucleoplasm,  which  are  derived 
both  from  the  nucleus  of  a  male  sp^rm  cell, 
M,  the  head  of  a  spermatozoon,  and  from  the 
nndeos  of  a  fnnale  germ  cell,  i^.  the  ^nninal 
vesicle.  The  s^^mentation-nuoleus  is  there- 
fiwe  a  composite  or  hermaphrodite  nucleus, 
and  consists  of  matter  derived  from  both 
parents.  This  composite  nucleus  then  rapidly 
divides  and  subdivides  within  the  ovum,  so 
as  to  produce  daughter-nuclei,  and  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  yelk  nudei^ioea  a  corresponding 


process  of  division.  Each  of  the  daughter- 
nuclei  becomes  surroonded  by  a  layer  of 
protoplasm,  and  numerous  new  oeUs  are 
produced.  The  nucleus  of  each  of  these  new 
cells  contains  chromatin  fibres  derived  from 
the  segmentation-nucleus,  and  through  it 
from  the  corresponding  fibres  of  the  nndena 
of  the  male  spenn  cell  and  of  the  female 
germ  oelL  It  is  believed  that  the  male  and 
female  elinunatin  fibres  enter  in  equal  pro- 

Sortiona  into  the  atmoture  of  the  noolei 
eiived  by  division  from  the  alimentation* 
nucleus,  so  tliat  each  of  the  nuclei  of  the  new 
cells,  like  the  segmentation.nudeas,  is  com- 
posite or  hermaphrodite,  i,e.  represents  both 
parents.  The  cells  produced  by  the  division 
of  the  segmentation-nucleus  and  Its  envelope 
of  yelk-protoplasm  form  the  blastodermic 
membrane.  In  man  and  the  higher  oi^anisma 
this  membrane  consists  of  three  layers  of 
cells,  named  epiblast,  mesoblast,  and  hypo- 
blast. From  these  layers,  by  a  continuous 
process  of  division  and  subdivision  of  the 
nuclei  of  their  eonstitaait  cells,  accompanied 
by  a  differentiation  of  the  protoplaam,  all  the 
tiasnea  and  organa  of  the  body  are  deaoended. 
As  the  nuclei  of  all  the  cells  in  the  body  are 
derived  by  continnoua  deaeent  from  the 
nucleated  cells  of  the  Uastodwm,  and  aa  these 
again  are  the  deacendants  of  the  segmentation- 
nucleus,  one  may  infer  that  the  nucleua  of 
each  cell  is  composite  or  hermaphrodite  and 
re^sents  both  parents. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  a  nndens 
during  its  division  constitute  the  process  of 
Jcaryokinetit  or  JcaiyomitosiM.  They  consist 
at  first  in  an  enlargement  and  rearrangement 
of  the  chromatin  fibres  of  the  nucleus,  and 
then  in  a  splitting  of  each  fibre  into  two 
daughter-threads,  so  that  each  daughter- 
thrMd  dividaa  itaelf  equally  between  the  two 
daughter-nndei  which  are  formed  by  the 
splitting  of  tbe  parent  nndena.  Aa  tiiis 
[nroceas  goes  on  throu^out  the  whole  period 
of  cell-multiplication,  there  is  an  actual  trans- 
mission of  structure  from  the  segmentation* 
nucleua  to  the  nudei  of  all  the  cells  derived 
both  directly  and  indirectly  from  it.  Now, 
as  ^is  descent  in  structure  is  in  all  probability 
associated  with  a  power  of  transmitting 
properties,  and  as  the  segmentation-nucleus 
consists  of  material  derived  from  both  parents, 
a  structural  medium  is  provided  for  the 
transmission  of  the  characters  of  the  parents 
to  their  o£bpring,  and  the  phenomena  of  here* 
dity  may  be  said  to  rest  ou  a  ^lyaical  baaia- 
The  material  which  fimnatheatnietore  of  the 
male  and  temtle  raonndei  and  the  aeigaienta- 
tion-nndeuB  haa  Men  termed  by  "Wdamann 
the  germ-^atm.  He  believes  that  in  each 
individual  produced  by  aexnal  generation,  a 
portion  of  the  germ-plasm  draived  from  both 
parents  is  not  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  and  tissues  of  the 
soma  or  personal  stmoture  of  the  individual, 
but  is  set  aside  unchanged  fta  the  formation 
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of  the  germ  cells  of  the  succeeding  generation. 
Accorung  to  this  theory  there  is  a  direct 
eontinnity  of  germ-plasm  from  one  generation 
to  another,  which  acts  as  the  oonveyer  of 
hereditary  characters.  Weiamann  main- 
tains that  the  germ-plasm  is  not  modified 
by  the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  the  indivi- 
dnol,  and  he  conceives  it  to  be  transmitted 
from  one  generation  to  another  iminflnenced 
by  the  conditions  of  life  in  which  the  indivir 
dauX  is  placed.  He  assomes  that  the  repro- 
ductive cells  which  contain  the  germ-plasm 
are  not  acted  on  by  the  oigans  uid  tissnes  of 
tiie  bo^  in  which  they  are  situated,  except  in 
so  fiu:  as  they  may  be  affected  by  general  con- 
ditions of  growth  and  nutrition.  Hence,  he 
coneladeB  that  characters  acquired  by  indivi- 
duals  during  their  lifetime  from  any  external 
cause,  which  modify  the  persona  or  soma, 
cannot  be  transmitted  to  their  oflbpring. 

Several  arguments  may,  however,  be 
advanced  in  opposition  to  WeiBmann's  con- 
closion,  which  seems  to  require  for  its  con- 
firmation that  the  germ-plasm  of  the  repro- 
ductive cells  should,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  development  of  the  embryo,  be 
isolated  from  the  cells  from  which  the  oiker 
organs  of  the  body  are  derived.  But  both 
ir6[ffoduotive  cells  and  soma  cells  are  formed 
m  the  fertiliBed  ovnm  by  the  seementation 
of  the  unolens,  and  title  re^nduottve  cells  in 
man  and  other  vertebrates  do  not  appear  as 
isolated  organs  until  after  the  mdimeDts  of 
all  the  great  organio  systuns  have  been 
mapped  out.  Hence,  before  they  are  set 
aside  as  germ  cells  or  sperm  cells,  the  germ- 
plasm  has  apparently  been  in  a  stage  of 
diffusion,  and  under  precisely  the  same 
influences  as  those  which  in  the  embryo 
affect  the  formative  cells  of  the  body 
generally,  so  that  the  conditions  which 
would  secure  the  germ-plasm  and  the  soma 
cells  from  mutual  interaotioD  are  not  com- 
plied with. 

Fnrtiher,  there  is  experimmbJ  eridenoe  to 
show  tihat  in  plaoental  mammals  an  inter, 
change  of  material  takes  place  during  gesta- 
tion in  (^iposite  directions  from  ftstas  to 
mother,  as  well  as  from  mother  to  fcetus.  A 
character  derived  by  a  foetus  by  descent  from 
its  male  parent  may  thus  be  acquired  ^by  the 
mother  from  the  fietus,  and  mflaeniBe  the 
germ-plasm  of  her  reproductive  cells  so  as  to 
be  ti^ismitted  to  her  ftiture  ofhpring,  even 
^ou^  they  may  not  have  the  same  male 
parent.  Hence,  it  is  an  axiom  with  those 
engaged  in  the  breeding  of  particular  kinds 
of  stock,  that,  if  they  wish  to  ke^  the  strain 
pnre,  the  mother  must  not  at  any  time  be 
allowed  to  beget  offipring  by  sires  of  another 
blood. 

The  Iiareditaiy  transmissum  of  characters 
from  parmts  to  ofl^pring  is  not  limited  to 
such  as  are  ntnmal  and  physiological,  and  of 
mrvioe  in  tiie  p^wtnation  of  the  species 
and  of  the  race.  Characters  which  are  of  no 


service,  and,  indeed,  are  detrimental  to  the 
individuals  in  whom  they  occur,  may  also  be 
transmitted,  and  it  is  from  this  point  of  view 
that  the  subject  of  Hebeditt  requires  to  be 
considered  in  this  place.  The  study  of  those 
modifications  in  the  structure  of  the  body, 
which  pathologists  group  together  under  the 
name  of  Congenital  Malformations,  has  fur- 
nished numerous  illnstrationfi  of  the  descent 
in  families  of  variations  from  the  normal 
structure.  Familiar  examplee  are  famished 
in  the  presence  of  supernumerary  digits  on 
the  hands  or  feet  in  some  fitmiliest  or  a 
diminution  in  their  number  in  others.  But 
modiflcataons  or  variations  in  stractare  that 
<»n  be  transmitted  from  parents  to  ofibpring 
are  by  no  means  limited  to  changes  which 
can  be  rec<^piised  by  the  naked  eye.  They 
are  sometimes  so  minute  as  to  be  determined 
rather  bv  the  modifications  which  they  occa- 
sion in  the  Actions  of  an  organ  than  by  the 
ready  recognition  of  structural  variations. 
One  might  adduce  as  an  example  Daltonism, 
or  colour-blindness,  which  has  distinctly  been 
shown  to  be  hereditary,  and  which  is  due 
apparently  to  a  minnto  structural  defect  in 
the  development  of  the  retina,  or  the  optic 
nerve,  or  the  brain  itself  occurring  in  par- 
ticular families. 

But  Hiexe  are  certain  diseases  which 
ooear  in  some  fiunilies  more  than  in  others, 
and  which  are  regarded  as  hereditary.  Some 
of  these  are  discussed  in  the  uticle  PaEnis- 
pOBinoN  TO  Disease,  but  in  addition  to  the 
examples  there  given,  it  may  be  stated  that 
in  some  families  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
to  the  production  of  cataract  in  successive 
generations,  and  in  other  families  an  equally 
strong  predisposition  to  the  hsmorrhi^c 
diathesis.  When  we  sjpeak  of  tondencies, 
susceptibilities,  proclivities,  or  predisposition 
to  the  transmission  of  characters, whether  they 
be  those  of  health  or  of  disease,  we  employ 
terms  which  undoubtedly  have  a  certain 
vagueness.  We  are  quite  unable  to  recogiuBe» 
even  with  the  highest  powers  of  the  micro- 
scope, any  Btmetoral  dilferenee  in  the  germ- 
plasm  in  dififerent  persons  which  would 
enable  us  to  say  that  m  one  family  a  particu- 
lar feature  should  have  one  form,  in  another 
lamily  a  different  form ;  or  Uiat  in  one 
family  there  should  be  a  toudency  or  sus- 
ceptibility to  one  kind  of  disease,  whilst 
another  family  should  display  a  special 
capacity  for  transmitting  another  form  of 
disease.  We  can  only  determine  that  such  a 
sequence  will  take  place  by  tracing  the  life- 
history  of  the  individuals  belonging  to  these 
&milies.  Though,  as  we  have  said,  these 
terms  have  a  certain  vagueness,  and  are 
wanting  in  scientific  precision,  yet  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  th^  express  a  something 
cuf  the  impOTtanee  of  whiui  we  are  all  con> 
seiouB,  thooi^  we  may  not  be  able  to  forma- 
lato  it  in  a  precise  defimtion. 

William  Turner. 
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HKEtMAPHBODITE  (Kpt^ti  Mer- 
oury ;  and  'A^ywdtrii.  Veniu). — A  term  implied 
to  an  individoal  in  wham  the  formation  of 
the  sexual  orfiuiB  is  such  as  to  give  rise  to 
the  impression  that  both  the  male  and  the 
female  wgans  an  present   8««  Malfobma* 

TICKS. 

HERiniA.  {hernia,  a  rapture). — Stxom.  : 
Ti.Hemie;  iSter.Brueh. 

DEmnnoK. — This  word  is  used  in  surgery 
to  exjvesB  ihe  protrasicm  of  any  Tiscni  from 
the  oavity^  in  vhich  it  is  naturally  placed. 
In  this  article,  however,  the  observations  are 
exelnsively  mstrieted  to  protmsionB  of  the 
viBoera  of  the  abdomen  through  the  walls  of 
that  eavit^,  and  it  is  only  intended  to  give  a 
mere  outhne  of  the  subject,  its  full  ctiscussion 
being  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work,  as  it  is 
mainly  connected  with  surgery. 

General  Rkhabks.  —  Hernial  displace- 
ments take  place  in  both  sexes  and  at  all 
ages.  The  most  striking  objective  sign  of  the 
existence  of  a  hernia  is  a  flilness  or  swelling 
in  one  or  other  of  those  regions  of  the  abdo- 
men where,  from  the  anattmiioal  construction 
of  its  walls,  the  tissues  are  weakest.  When 
the  parietes  are  defective,  in  conseqaenee  of 
local  disease  or  ii^nry,  viscwal  probusions 
may  occur  at  those  spots;  and  alio  aa  the 
lOBult  of  eongenital  maUbrmation  in  botii 
sexes,  a  frni^  cause  of  hernia  being  the 
non-doBure  of  the  vaginal  process  of  the 
peritcmeDm  at  birth,  or  a  patulous  state  of 
the  umbilical  aperture.  Such  a  protruded 
viscus  forms  a  hernial  swelling  or  tomoor. 
The  tumour  is  composed  of  a  sac,  its  contents, 
and  the  tissues  outside  the  sac.  The  sac  is 
composed  of  a  prolongation  of  the  peritoneum 
in  most  cases;  and  its  orifice,  neck,  or  ab- 
dominal aperture,  constitutes,  with  the  tissues 
around  it,  a  frequent  cause  of  impediment 
to  replacement  or 'reduction  *  of  the  hernia. 
The  hernia  may  be  a  part  of  any  abdominal 
TisonBfbat  those  most  mobile  are  usually  dis- 
placed. Thus,  in  the  m^ority  of  cases,  either 
the  omentum  or  small  intestines,  together  or 
singly,  finrm  the  hernia.  The  tisraes  outside 
the  sac  are  those  which  exist  in  the  region 
where  the  tumour  is  formed,  and  they  are 
frequently  described  as  the  coverings  of  the 
sac. 

Every  hernial  tumour  possesses  a  neck, 
body,  and  fundus. 

The  first  or  earHest  objective  symptcnn  of 
a  hernial  protrusion  is  an  unusual  fulness,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  groin  in  a  case  of  inguinal 
hernia.  This  swellhig  is  transient,  appearing 
and  disappearing  in  relation  to  the  actions 
or  posture  of  the  individual.  When  pressed 
with  the  finger  the  swelling  disappears;  but 
it  is  readily  refffoduced  if  the  patient  etmtraets 
the  i^ominal  mnaeles,  and  then  with  the 
finger  an  impnlBe  is  felt,  produced  by  Hie 
jwotrnding  viscus.  By  slow  degrees  the  bulk 
of  the  swelling  increases,  until,  if  no  support 


or  *  truss  *  be  tiaed,  T«ry  large  tamonis  an 
formed. 

CLASsmcATEDif . — The  moat  practical  classi- 
fication of  hernial  protrusions  is  based  upon 
the  usual  triple  division  of  the  abdomen  into 
regions — namely,  the  epigastrium,  meso- 
gaatrinm,  and  hypogaatrium. 

1.  Protrusions  m  the  migastrie  region  am 
very  rare.  They  are  (a)  diaphragmaiici  and 
{b)  ^iga$trie. 

Dta^hragmatte  hernia  is  due  either  to  re- 
laxation of  the  tisane  of  the  diaphragm  muscle, 
or  to  its  laceration.  In  some  eases  congenital 
deficiency  of  the  muscle  is  the  primary  eaose; 
in  others  tha  natural  opening  in  the  muscle 
become  dilated.  Signs  of  this  hernia  are 
very  obscure;  but  when  the  protmsioD  de- 
pends upon  laceration  of  the  mnaele,  the  oe- 
currence  of  a  recent  injury  may  excite  sua* 
picion,  if  associated  with  abnormal  somidB 
m  the  thorax. 

EpiffOM^rie  hernia  escapes  at  the  region 
formed  b^  the  cartilages  of  the  &lse  ribs  on 
either  Bioe  of  the  linea  alba.  It  is  very  rare, 
and,  as  the  abdominal  orifice  of  the  sac  is 
usually  lai^e,  the  hernia  is  easily  reduced. 

2.  'Hie  hernias  in  the  mesogastrimn  are 
(a)  «0ii^l;  (6)  wmbilical;  and  {«)  lumbtrr. 

The  term  ventral  is  given  to  any  hernial 
woteroaiona  eeeaping  throu^  abnormal  open- 
mgs  in  the  walb  in  the  abdconen  to  which 
no  special  name  is  given.  They  are  seen  in 
the  region  of  the  linea  alba,  above  the  um- 
bilicus, but  most  &«quently  below  it ;  in  the 
hne  of  the  linea  semilunaris ;  and  even  op- 
posite the  moscular  walls.  Commonly  of 
traumatic  origin,  their  nature  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  reistdy  manner  in  which  the 
protruded  viscus  can  be  pressed  back  into  the 
abdomen.  They  sometimes  ensne  upon  the 
wec^ening  of  the  walls  after  distenBi(m,  or 
upon  the  loss  of  tissue  following  abscess. 

VmbUusal  hernia  is  met  with  at  all  ages 
and  in  both  sexes.  It  fomu  a  tumour  at  Uie 
site  of  the  umlnlieiiB  in  the  first  instance, 
and  gradually  descends  over  the  linea  alba 
aa  its  bnlk  increases.  Yny  aom  after  birth 
this  variety  of  hernia  ^tpean.  The  pro- 
trusion takes  place  at  the  umbilical  ring,  and, 
pushing  before  it  the  perit<memn,  an  acquired 
hernial  sac  is  formed.  To  prevent,  therefore, 
the  development  of  the  sac  in  infancy,  and  to 
assist  the  closure  of  the  ring  in  the  linea  alba, 
a  sUghtly  convex  disc  of  cork,  enclosed  in 
waahleather,  should  be  strapped  over  the 
umbilical  aperture.  The  prognosis  of  in- 
fantile umbilical  hernia  is  &vouraUe,  for 
the  aperture  closes  with  age,  and  tissues 
continue  firm. 

In  adult  life  this  kind  of  hernia  is  fi«qiMnt 
in  &t  individuals.  The  tumour  often  aoqoirea 
enormous  proporticms.  Its  contents  oraisist 
of  small  inteatins  and  omentum,  with  not 
imeommonly  a  portion  of  the  tranaverie 
eolcMi.  AlCcnmalationa  of  fieoal  matter  thmin 
often  give  rise  to  olMtmetion,  and  the  syn^- 
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toms  ariBing  in  conBeqnence  of  this  state 
more  or  less  resemble  those  of  strangulated 
small  intestine.  A  correct  diagnosis  of  their 
cause  may  usually,  however,  be  arrived  at 
from  the  history  of  the  attack,  the  eom- 
parattve  mildness  of  the  m«lady,  and  the 
alleviation  of  the  svmptomB  by  exoitinf  the 
action  of  the  bowels.  The  contents  of  this 
form  of  hernia,  when  of  long  standing,  often 
become  adherent  or  bound  by  bands  to  the 
soo,  in  which  state  they  remain  permanently 
irreducible. 

When  the  protruded  viscns  can  be  entirely 
reduced  within  the  abdominal  cavity,  a  suit* 
able  wall-fitting  truss  should  be  worn  con- 
stantly; if  irreducible,  one  adapted  to  the 
cireumstances  of  the  case  must  be  used. 

Lumbar  hernia  takes  place  in  the  loins. 
It  is  a  very  rare  variety,  and  usually  occurs 
as  the  result  of  an  injury. 

8.  The  hemiffi  in  the  hypogastrium  are 
the  most  numerous  and  the  most  common. 
They  inelade  (a)  mgumO'terottU  or  ingumo- 
la&M^a&oiwPonpart'sligament;  {b)femoral, 
heUno  Foupart's  ligamenit;  (e)  profusions 
through  the  apertures  of  the  pelvis  in  front, 
benewi  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  pubes — 
obturator ;  (<2)  beneath  the  arch  of  the  pubes 
— perineal;  pudendal,  vaginal;  and  (e)  be- 
hind, throuf^  the  ischi&tic  notch — iaehwUio. 

(a)  iTiguinaZ  hernia  is  seen  at  all  ages  and 
in  both  sexes.  The  following  varieties  are 
described  :  the  oblique  or  external ;  and  the 
direct  or  internal.  In  the  first,  the  orifice 
of  the  eac  is  outside  the  oonrse  of  the  internal 
epigastric  artery ;  in  the  second  it  is  internal 
to  the  same  vessel.  When  the  protrusion 
fcnrming  an  inguinal  hernia  does  not  descend 
below  the  ingoinal  oanal  it  is  termed  a 
bubonocele;  mil  when  it  occupies  the  soro- 
tum  or  laMum  it  forms  an  ingmno-eeroial 
or  inguino-labial  tumour.  The  essential 
difference  between  the  inguinal  hernia  of 
youth  and  of  middle  age  is  due  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  sac  which  encloses  the  pro- 
trusion. From  infancy  to  early  adult  life, 
protruding  viscera  escape  from  the  abdomen 
into  a  serous  sheath  continuous  with  the 
parietal  peritoneum,  namely,  the  vaginal  pro- 
cess of  tiiat  membrane  which  extends  mto 
the  scrotum  or  labium.  In  middle  life  and 
afterwards,  the  parietal  peritoneum  is  thrust 
through  the  apertures  or  weak  points  in  the 
abdominal  walls  by  the  protmdii^  viions.  I  n 
this  way  two  distinct  kmds  of  hernial  sac  are 
tomed :  tiie  first  being  due  to  a  congenital 
defect ;  the  second,  to  a  meohanical  imd  ac- 
qoired  cause.  In  practice,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  bear  these  distinctions  in  mind.  In 
the  first  kind  a  truss  is  applied  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  viscns  into  the  sheath,  in  the 
hope  that  by  this  means  its  walls  may  unite 
and  its  orifice  contract — in  fact,  to  assifit 
nature  in  accomplishing  that  condition,  the 
failure  of  which  permits  the  protrusion  to 
take  ^ace.   But,  in  the  second,  a  truss  is 


used  to  prevent  the  protrudii^  viscns  pushing 
the  peritoneum  before  it,  and  so  forming  for 
itself  a  sac.  Thus,  if  the  development  of  the 
sao  be  arrested,  there  can  be  no  hernial 
tumour. 

Inguinal  hemisa  occupy  the  inguinal  canal, 
and  are  therefore  in  relatioD  with  the  ^er- 
matie  eord  of  the  male  and  the  round  liga- 
ment of  the  female.  They  escape  from  uie 
canal  through  the  external  abdominal  ring 
into  the  scrotum  or  labium.  The  neck  of  the 
tumour  is  always  therefore  above  Poupart'a 
ligament,  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  ex- 
ternal pillar  of  the  external  abdominal  ring. 
This  anatomical  fact  constitutes  the  main  dis- 
tinction between  inguinal  and  femoral  hernia. 

(b)  Femoral  hernia  forms  a  tumour  at  the 
inner  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  imme- 
diately below  the  pubic  attachments  of 
Poupart's  ligament.  These  structures  are 
in  immediate  relation  with  the  neck  of  the 
sao.  The  potnuion  escapes  at  the  femiual 
aperture,  tlie  site  of  the  entranoe  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels  of  the  thigh  to  the  abdo> 
minal  cavity.  The  neck  of  sac  is  tiiere. 
fore  to  the  inner  nde  of  the  sheath  of  the 
femoral  vessels ;  although,  in  proportion  to 
the  bulk  of  the  tumour,  its  body  may  overlie 
it,  and  even  extend  upwards  above  Poupart's 
ligament,  Eind  outwards  towards  the  crest  of 
the  ilium.  The  sac  of  a  femoral  hernia  is 
always  an  acquired  formation.  Hence  the 
importance  of  wearing  a  truss  after  observing 
the  slightest  indication  of  a  femoral  protru- 
sion. For  if  the  yielding,  relaxed,  parietal 
peritoneum  be  supported  at  the  crural  aper- 
ture by  a  well-adjusted  pad,  a  visceral  hernia 
must  be  avoided,  as  there  will  be  no  sao  into 
which  it  eao  escape.  In  other  words,  arrest 
the  development  of  the  sac  and  there  can  be 
no  hernia. 

To  discriminate  between  a  femoral  and  an 
inguinal  hernia,  place  the  index  finger  upon 
the  spinous  process  of  the  pubes ;  if  the  neck 
of  the  tumour  is  to  its  outer  side,  and  the 
whole  length  of  Poupart's  ligament  can  be 
traced  above  it,  a  femoral  hernia  exists. 
Should  precisely  the  reverse  conditions  be 
ascertained,  the  tumour  will  depend  upcm 
an  inguinal  protrusion.  Another  method  for 
diagnosis  is  the  direct  and  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  site  of  the  femoral  aperture.  If 
it  is  clearly  and  distinctly  tangiUe  and  well- 
definad,  it  cannot  be  oooupiad  by  a  hernial 
protrosion. 

Femoral  hernia  is  most  common  in  the 
adult  female.  It  has  been  developed  before  ten 
years  of  age ;  is  rare  between  that  age  and 
twenty ;  but  is  very  fi«quent  in  persons  be- 
tween twenty  and  forty  years  old.  Prolific 
women  are  more  fire^uently  the  subjeets  of 
this  hernia  than  the  smgle  and  sterile. 

(c)  Ohtwrator  hernia  escapes  from  the  pel- 
vis through  the  thyroid  foramen,and  traverses 
the  canal  normally  occupied  by  the  obturator 
nerve  and  vessels.  It  is  rarely  met  with.  A 
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folnesa,  rather  than  a  tumour,  is  produced  hy 
the  protrusion  at  the  inner  orpubio  region  of 
the  thigh,  beneath  the  pectineus  muscle,  and 
accompanied  by  a  peculiar  numbness  and 
pain,  which  may  be  traced  to  the  distribution 
of  the  filaments  of  the  obturator  nerve.  The 
live^  of  patients  have  been  lost  in  eonBe> 
qnenee  of  orerlodcing  these  hemies ;  the  oanse 
of  death  being  only  asoertaiQed  ^oet  mortem. 

(di  Perineal,  pudendal,  vagmal,  and  (0} 
itehiaiie  hernias  are  very  rarely  seen.  The 
name  assigned  to  each  inmates  vxe  locality  in 
which  the  tomonr  is  formed ;  and  for  a  special 
desoriptioii  of  them  the  reader  must  be  re- 
ferred to  monogr^ha  on  the  subject  of  this 
article. 

Effects  and  Tbkathent. — We  must  next, 
as  briefly  as  poseible,  describe  generally  the 
various  morbid  conditions  which  the  hernia 
itself  may  undergo,  and  the  means  by  which 
serious  consequenoeB  from  euoh  conditions 
may  be  averted. 

All  hernial  protrusions  are  either  reducible 
or  irreducible— that  is,  they  can  either  be  re- 
stored to  their  normal  mtnation,  or  they  may 
be  permanently  confined  to  the  region  in 
which  they  are  protruded. 

The  treatment  of  all  reducible  hemite  con- 
■iBtB  in  the  employment  of  means  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  protrusion.  To  effect  this 
object  various  kinds  of  bandages  or  trusses 
have  been  devised.  Each  kind  of  hernia 
requires  its  special  form  of  truss,  and  every 
individual  should,  as  far  aa  practicable,  obtain 
a  truBB  well  fitted  to  his  or  ner  configuration. 
The  essentials  of  a  good  truss  consist  in  the 
spring  having  sufficient  power  to  support  the 
hernia  and  prevent  its  escape,  while  it  should 
not  be  so  strong  as  to  injure  the  structures 
about  the  abdominal  rings.  The  pad  should 
be  firm,  of  a  shape  suitMle  to  the  case,  and 
of  a  size  not  iueoDTenient  to  the  wearer. 

The  irreduoibility  of  a  hernia  d^mds  on 
its  bulk,  adhesioiw,  and  special  anatomical 
conditions.  Under  such  circumstances  special 
bandages  must  be  employed. 

But  other  much  more  important  morbid 
states  of  the  |trotruded  viscns  than  the  above 
cause  impediments  to  the  reduction  of  a 
hernia,  namely :  (1)  conttriction  by  the  tis- 
sues around  the  orifice  of  the  sac ;  (2)  accu- 
mulaiion  of  ftecal  matter  in  the  prodded 
viscus ;  (8)  inflammation  of  the  hernia ;  and 
(4)  f^raTt^uJafton,  wbenapartof  thealimen- 
tary  canaJ  forms  the  hernia. 

(1)  Those  henuM— for  example,  the  in< 
goinal — which  pass  throng  openings  in  the 
mnsonlar  walls  of  the  abdomen,  are  liable  to 
oontiriction  from  contraction  of  the  muscular 
tissue.  Inguinal  hemin  of  loi^;  standing, 
and  more  than  ordinary  bulk,  are  very  jmine 
to  become  irreducible  in  consequence  of 
muscular  contraction.  Such  cases  are  well 
adapted  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  anes- 
thetics, and  their  influence  on  muscular 
irritability.  If  the  patient  be  placed  under 


the  full  iuSuenee  of  chloroform,  the  abdo- 
minal muscles  become  relaxed,  aiul  the  hernia 
is  quickly  reduced. 

(2)  Hernial  protrusions  formed  of  large 
intestine,  such  as  occur  at  the  umbilicus, 
frequently  become  irreducible  from  feecal 
acoumulationt.  In  these  oases  enemata,  and 
even  purgative  medicines  cautiously  |He- 
Bcribed,  frequently  relieve  symptoms. 

(8)  InJIamnuUvm  excited  in  an  Mnmtal 
protrusion  may  oanse  temporary  and  even 
permanent  in«dnoibi]ity.  Xooal  and  etm- 
Btitutiooal  gymptoms  of  a  rather  severe  type 
sometimes  attend  such  cases.  The  usual 
methods  adopted  to  induce  resolution  must 
be  employed. 

(4)  A  morbid  state  of  the  protruded  bowel 
termed  atra/ngulation  has  next  to  be  de- 
scribed. A  patient  the  subject  of  this  state 
remains  in  the  greatest  danger  to  life  so  long 
as  the  exciting  cause,  the  constriction  of  the 
bowel,  exists.  Hour  by  hour  that  danger 
increases;  and,  although  rare  instances  of 
recovery  mif^t  be  quoted  after  the  con- 
tintianee  of  strangulation  for  many  hours, 
the  mq'ority  of  patients  die  beoanse  the 
intestine  was  not  liberated  early  enough.  A 
hernia  is  described  as  stsanmlated  when 
subject  to  a  constriction  whiim  at  first  im- 
pedes,  and  sooner  or  later  arrests,  the  cir- 
culate of  the  blood  in  its  capillary  vessels. 
The  passage  of  the  intestinal  contents  is 
necessarily  stopped.  The  local  and  consti- 
tutional mnptoms  are  strikingly,  charac- 
teristic. Very  frequently  the  first  symptom 
is  vomiting,  unaccompanied  by  any  alvine 
evacuation.  The  vomiting  contianes,  and  is 
excited  by  ingesta.  This  state  is  probably 
due  to  mere  obstruction  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  but  it  ought  always  to  excite  the 
anxions  solieitude  of  Uie  medical  attendant 
to  asoertatn  whether  the  patient  has  1^ 
outward  signs  of  a  hernial  ttunonr.  He 
must  examine  those  regions  at  which  pro- 
trusions commonly  occur,  and  never  rest 
content  with  the  statements  of  the  suiferer. 
At  first  the  pulse  is  not  affected  in  a  very 
marked  way,  but  as  vomiting  continues  the 
heart  beats  more  rapidly,  whilst  the  pulse 
becomes  weaker  and  contracted.  The  sorfitce, 
especially  that  of  the  extremities,  becomes 
cold ;  the  countenance  aged  and  anxions ;  the 
visage,  Ups,  and  hands  ^bri veiled  and  bluish; 
the  prostration  extreme.  The  tumour  is  pain- 
fril  when  touched,  and  it  may  have  increased 
in  size  and  becMne  tense.  All  these  &ots 
indicate  Regressive  morbid  ohanf^  in  the 
tissues  of  the  strangulated  bowel,  as  well  as 
in  that  part  of  the  alimentary  oanid  above 
the  herma.  Besides  the  mere  act  of  vmniting 
all  ingesta,  the  characters  of  the  fluid  vomited 
must  be  carefully  noted.  Usually,  at  first, 
it  is  the  food  last  swallowed,  more  or  less 
digested  and  mingled  with  bile ;  in  the 
second  sta^  it  becomes  yellowish  and  greea- 
ish ;  and  at  last  it  is  sterawaeeous — that  is, 
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oOensivd  to  Bmell,  of  a  browniah  colour  and 
frothy,  and  often  in  great  quantity.  Now 
the  only  b^atment  of  these  nrgent  Bymptoma 
consists  in  the  liberation  of  the  bowel  by 
surgical  means.  In  the  meantime  palliatives 
may  be  employed,  opium  administered  by  the 
mouth,  enemata  injected,  local  applications 
of  ice  used,  and  gentle  taxis  applied. 

JoHH  BnUEETT. 

HEBNIA  CSBEBBI.— £m  Bbadt. 
Malformations  of ;  and  Skull,  Diseases  and 

DeformitieB  ot 

HERPES  {tpirm,  to  creep).— Btnon.  :  Fr. 
Dartre',  Ger.  Herpes,  Bidechenfieehie. 

The  name  *  hcxpes '  was  formorly  applied 
to  a  large  group  of  skin  affections,  which 
were  associated  together  on  account  of  a 
supposed  similarity  in  the  eruption,  although 
they  bore  very  little  real  relation  to  each 
other.  Thus  we  had  herpM  iris,  herpes 
circinatus,  and  herpes  ^estationis,  diseases 
which  are  perfectly  distmct  from  any  kind 
of  true  herpes.  At  present  only  three  forms 
of  herpes  are  recognised:  herpet  faeiaMa., 
herfeeprogettikUUf  and  herpet  totter ;  all  of 
whudi  resemble  each  other  not  (mly  in  the 
ehwacter  ctf  the  emption,  bat  also  in  rmming 
an  MQte  and  definite  eonrse,  and  in  having  a 
nenrotio  origin.  As,  however,  herpes  zoster 
difl^  considerably  from  the  other  two,  it 
ii  conveniently  distinguiBhed  by  the  name 
Mona.  This  nomenclature  has  ^e  merit  of 
simplicity,  and  is  that  of  the  College  of 
Physicians. 

1.  Herpes  Facialis.— Stnoh.  :  Herpes 
febrilis;  Her|)eB  labialis. 

Herpes  &cialis  consists  of  a  small  group, 
or  groups,  of  vesicles  on  a  red  base.  The 
eruption  is  asBOciated  with  some  awelline  of 
the  sldn  or  mucous  membrane,  and  with  a 
sensation  of  vary  slight  pain  and  rtiffiiesa  of 
the  part  affected.  It  ia  most  oomnumly  met 
with  on  the  lipe,  but  ooeasionaUy  on  th«  aln 
afthenose,theear,orthecheek.  Itisalsonot 
imoommon  on  the  buccal  mucous  membrane, 
and  on  Uiat  of  the  soft  palate  and  uvula. 
It  is  generally,  but  by  no  means  always, 
confined  to  one  side,  and  this  is  more  ob- 
servable on  the  face  or  ear  than  on  the  lips, 
where  it  often  extends  to  both  Bides  of  the 
middle  line.  The  eruption  is  frequently 
associated  with  catarrh  of  the  air-passages, 
and,  thoagh  quite  unimportant,  is  apt  to 
recur.  No  treatment  is  required,  as  the 
eruption  disappears  in  a  few  days,  but  a  lotion 
of  carbolic  acid  may  be  usefully  applied. 

8.  Herpes  Progenitalla.— lliis  duease 
daSbn  bnt  little  htsm  herpes  fiunalia  except 
in  the  part  afieoted ;  it  is,  bowever,  ve^  apt 
to  be  trouUesoxne,  espeeUlly  when  irritated 
rabbin^  or  injudicious  treatment.  The 
eroptum  is  met  with  in  both  sexes,  but  is 
more  common  in  the  nude  than  in  the 
female.  In  men  it  appears  on  the  jvepuce 
or  glaiiB  penis;  in  women  on  the  labia  or  ad- 


jacent mucous  membrane.  When  irritated, 
it  is  apt  to  form  Bmall  ulcers,  which  are  diffi- 
cult to  heal,  and  which  lead  to  enlargement 
of  the  inguinal  riande.  Under  these  circum- 
stances herpes  has  often  been  mistaken  for 
syphilis. 

Tbbathbnt. — This  should  be  always  of  the 
most  soothing  kind,  such  as  the  wplioEUion 
of  water  dressing  or  a  yeiy  weak  boric  aoid 
or  lead  lotion,  with  mild  aperients. 

8.  Bona.— Stnom.  :  Hnpes  soater;  Shin* 
glea. 

DiFDranoR. — An  acute  inflammatory  dis. 
ease  of  the  skin,  running  a  definite  course, 
consisting  of  groups  of  vesicles  on  an  in- 
flamed bue,  and  distributed  irregularly  ^ong 
the  course  of  entaneous  nerves.  The  erup- 
tion is  usually  unilateral,  and  ig  apt  to  pro- 
duce scars. 

Sthptohs. — Zona  is  by  &r  the  most  im- 
portant form  of  heiTfeB.  It  is  met  with 
most  commonly  on  the  trunk,  where  it  fol- 
lows the  course  of  some  of  the  intercostal 
or  lumbar  nerves,  and  often  in  the  gouty 
diathesis.  It  is  also  not  very  imcommon  in 
the  snpra-orbital  region,  and  is  occasionally 
met  with  following  the  course  of  some 
ontaneoUB  nerves  down  the  arm  or  leg.  It 
is  said  to  be  more  common  on  the  rif^t 
than  on  the  left  side  of  the  body,  ^e 
eruption  is  preceded  by  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  neuralf^o  pain  and  discomfort, 
which  may  even  last  for  days  before  the 
eruption  appears,  and  has  often  been  mis- 
taken for  the  pain  of  pleurisy.  The  first 
appearance  of  uie  eruption  is  a  bright-red 
patch  or  patches,  on  which  are  then  deve- 
loped groups  of  vesicleB  of  rather  large  size, 
sometimes  even  amounting  to  blebs.  The 
contents  of  the  vesicles  become  puriform; 
and  they  ultimately  dry  up  and  leave  scabs, 
whidi  generally  fell  off  without  producing 
pennanent  sears.  Ocoasionally,  however, 
troublesome  nleers  form,  leaving  behind  de^ 
depressed  scars.  Mild  cases  of  zona  are  vtsry 
apt  to  abort,  the  eruption  hardly  developing 
into  true  vesicles;  tluB  imperfect  develop- 
ment may  also  be  seen  m  the  outlying 
groups  01  the  eruption  in  well-developed 
cases.  As  a  rule  the  eruption  of  zona  runs 
a  definite  course  of  about  a  fortnight ;  there 
are,  however,  not  a  few  exceptions  in  which 
the  period  of  development  is  prolonged  beytmd 
the  n<»rmal  time.  The  disease  is  not  very 
apt  to  recur,  and  in  this  respect  it  differs 
from  herpes  labialis  and  preputialis.  AVhen 
zona  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lym< 
phatic  glands,  these  almost  alwajw  become 
enlarged  daring  the  attack. 

Pboohosis. — There  are  two  points  con- 
nected with  zona  that  require  especial  notice. 
(1)  The  gravity  of  the  disease,  apart  firom  the 
amount  of  eruption,  is,  broadly  speaking,  in 
proportion  to  the  a^e  of  the  patient.  In  chil- 
dren and  young  adults,  as  soon  as  the  sores 
have  healed  the  patient  is  generally  quite 
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well,  and  no  trace  of  the  disease  is  left  except 
perhaps  a  few  small  scars  and  a  sligbt 
tenderness  of  the  skin.  In  the  middle  aged, 
and  still  more  in  elderly  people,  this  is  not 
the  case :  the  eruption  is  almost  always 
followed  hy  some  form  of  nerve  distnrbance, 
generally  of  a  severe  neuralgic  kind,  which 
may  lost  for  monUu ;  in  other  eaiea,  attacks 
of  a  kind  of  vertigo  follow  the  zona.  In  very 
old  people  an  attack  of  zona  ia  a  serioiu 
matter  from  which  they  seldom  entirely 
recover.  (2)  It  mast  be  always  borne  in  mind 
Uiat  BU[Hra-orbital  zona  is  very  apt  to  leave 
deep  depressed  Bears.  The  patient  should 
invariably  be  warned  of  this  in  the  first 
instance,  otherwise  the  formation  of  the  scars 
may  be  attributed  to  nedect  or  injudicious 
treatment.  Sometimes  the  eye  itself  is  in- 
volved in  the  eraption ;  and  cases  of  blind< 
nesa  are  not  unknown  as  the  result  of  a 
severe  attack  of  zona. 

TsEATHEMT. — The  treatment  of  this  erup- 
tion is  very  simple.  It  should  be  protected 
from  the  pressure  of  the  clones  as  fu  as 
poBsible.  This  may  be  done  with  a  good  pad 
d  cotton  wooL  Loticou  should  generally  be 
avoided ;  and  dmpto  powders,  such  as  oxide 
of  zino  or  stareh*  shoold  be  well  dusted  on 
several  times  daily.  The  treatment  of  the 
neuralgia  which  follows  zona  is  most  diffi- 
onlt.  The  pain  is  often  of  the  most  violent 
darting  kind,  and  not  amenable  to  treat* 
ment.  All  the  ordinary  remedies  used  in 
neuralgia  may  be  tried,  including  hypodermic 
injections  of  morphine  and  quinine.  Sea 
Nburaluu.  Bobbrt  Liveino. 

HSTBBOLOGOirS  [mpos,  other;  and 
X^yos,  nature). — A  word  used  to  characterise 
any  morbid  product,  whether  fluid  or  solid, 
wmoh  is  different  in  composition  or  structure 
ftcan  the  normal  fluids  or  solids  of  the  body. 

HSTEBOXOKPHOITS  {mpos,  otiier; 
and  itait^,  form).— AppUed  to  new-forma- 
tions which  are  different  in  form  and  struc- 
ture from  the  normal  tissues. 

HETEBOTOFOUS  (<Wpot,  other ;  and 
rdnos,  a  place).— Misplaced.  A  term  applied 
to  the  appearance  either  of  a  normal  tissue 
in  SB  unnatural  situation— for  example,  of 
hairs  on  mueons  Burfiuws;  or  of  morbid 
growths  in  umuual  places— ji»  instance)  of 
epitiielioma  in  nervous  tissue. 

HICCUP  or  HICCOUaH.— Stnon.  : 
Singultus',  Fr.  Hoquet;  Oer.  der  ScklucJten. 

Descriftiom. — ^Hiccup,  according  to  pl^- 
siologists,  is  a  sudden  q>asmodio  dMcent  of 
the  maphragm  accompanied  by  a  spaemodio 
closure  of  the  (^ottis,  uie  characteristio  ntnse 
bem^  caused  by  the  incoming  column  of  air 
sferLkmg  against  the  partially  closed  glottis. 
The  assumption  of  a  spasmodic  closure  of 
the  glottis  in  hiccup  seems  scarcely  warrant- 
able. NonnaUy  the  d^ent  of  the  diaphragm 
in  each  respiratory  act  is  accompanied  by  a 


contraction  of  the  posterior  crico -arytenoid 
muscles,  which  causes  an  outward  rotation  of 
the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  a  dilatation  of 
the  glottic  aperture.  The  diaphragmatic  and 
the  laryngeal  acts  keep  time  together,  and  in 
health  the  rhythm  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  to 
the  minute  is  maintained.  If,  however,  the 
diaphragm  give  a  sudden  descending  jerk 
irrespective  of  any  respiratory  need,  as  is  the 
case  m  hiccup,  and  this  jerk  occur  at  a  time 
when  the  dilators  of  tiie  «ottisare  not  actings 
a  ntnse  will  be  i^oduoed  by  the  rush  of  air 
throu^  the  insufficiently  widened  glottic 
iqterture.  It  seems  certainly  possiUe  to 
account  for  the  noise  of  hiccup  by  the  mere 
fact  of  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  occurring 
when  the  glottis  is  not  properly  open.  The 
noise  is  not  a  constant  phenomenon,  and 
during  an  attack  of  hiccup  it  never  occurs 
during  ordinary  inspiration,  or  without  the 
spasmodic  action  of  the  diaphragm,  although 
the  latter  phenomenon  may  occur  without 
the  former. 

JBtioloot  and  Duokosis.- Hiccup  m^ 
be  produced  by_  an^  irritation  of  the  phrenio 
nerve — ^its  origin,  its  course,  or  the  mtdmate 
twigs  which  are  distributed  to  the  under-sur- 
tftoe  of  the  diaphra^^.  Undue  distension  of 
the  stomach,  by  being  overfilled  with  food  or 
drink,  or  by  an  accumulation  of  wind  due  to 
faulty  digestion,  is  the  most  common  cause 
of  hiccup.  Its  occurrence  from  this  cause  is 
far  more  common  in  children  than  in  adults. 
Convulsions  and  muscular  spasms  generally 
are  more  easily  caused  in  the  young,  and 
hiccup  in  this  respect  follows  the  ordinary 
rule.  Hiccup  is  produced  by  direct  or  by 
reflex  irritation.  With  many  persons  the 
introduction  of  hot  spiced  or  peppery  foods 
into  the  stomach  immediatdy  produces  hie* 
cup,  and  the  writer  knows  cme  or  two  persons 
in  whom  hiccup  is  produced  by  the  passage 
of  hot  fluids  through  the  pharynx.  It  is  a 
frequent  symptom  in  peritonitis  when  the 
peritoneal  covering  of  the  diaphra^  becomes 
affected.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  eases  of 
cancer  of  t^e  stomach;  occasionally,  perhaps, 
from  over-distension  of  the  organ,  but  more 
often  from  an  extension  of  the  cancerous 
disease  to  tbe  peritoneal  surface  of  the 
stomach.  It  is  occasionally  a  troublesome 
symptom  during  convalescence  in  cholera, 
and  is  often  accompanied  by  eructations  of 
wind,  and  sometimes  by  vomiting.  If  hiccup 
occur  with  an^  persistency  in  the  course  of 
typhoid  fever,  it  is  often  an  indication  of  per- 
foration and  the  onset  of  general  peritomtis. 
Although  most  frequently  a  symptom  of  gas- 
tric or  abdominal  disturbance,  hiccup  occa- 
sionally occurs  as  a  true  neurosis.  It  may 
accompany  hydrocephalus  or  meningitis,  and 
is  then  due  probably  to  an  implication  of  the 
cerebral  origin  of  the  phrenic  ner\'e.  Cases 
of  obstinate  hiccuping  in  hysterical  subjects 
have  been  reowded,  and  cases  of  paroxysmal 
hiccup  have  been  observed  by  Tavun^ 
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Prich&rd,  and  others,  which  have  been  re- 
garded as  inBtanoes  of  modified  epilepsy. 

Tbbatkbnt. — The  treatment  of  hiccup  will 
depend  upon  the  eanae.  An  emetic  to  empty 
the  stomach,  or  a  stimulant  to  increase  its 
natural  peristaltic  action,  will  often  give  relief! 
If  we  can  manage  to  produce  a  forcible 
action  of  the  diaphr^m,  we  may  often  suo- 
eeed  in  ontiDfr  it,  u  it  were,  of  the  triok  of 
raasmodio  aetum.  Attempts  to  ooont  a  him- 
wed  vitlumi  drawing  breath,  or  to  hold  the 
Iweath  fas  a  minnte,  are  familiar  remedies 
finr  hiccup ;  and,  by  producing  a  feeling  of 
saSbcation,  and  necessitating  a  violent  de- 
scant of  the  diaphragm,  they  are  often  sne- 
oessfuL  Warm  applications  or  eonnter-irri- 
tation  appUed  to  ue  diaphragmatic  region  or 
over  the  cervical  spine,  may  occasionally  give 
reliet  Pressure  upon  the  trunk  of  Lhe  phranic 
nerve  by  means  of  the  finger  applied  over  the 
scalenus  anticus  muscle,  is  said  also  to  have 
given  relief  occasionally  in  obstinate  eases. 
Amongst  the  drugs  which  have  been  recom- 
mended for  the  relief  of  hiccup  are  ehltnv* 
form  (administered  internally),  either  alone 
or  oombined  with  qpinm;  camphor  in  the 
form  of  a  spirit  solution,  in  doses  of  twenty 
drc^  and  upwards;  valerianate  of  zinc,  bella- 
dozma,  brmnide  of  potassium,  mnsk,  or  sni- 
aeids;  and,  in  very  severe  cases,  morphine 
administered  hypodennically. 

G.  V.  POOBK. 

HIFFUBIA  (unros,  a  horse ;  and  oZpov, 
urine). — The  condition  of  the  nrine  in  wliich 
it  oontaios  hij^uric  acid  in  exoess.  See 
Ubine,  Morbid  Conditions  oL 

HISTBIOKZO  BFA8H  (hutrio,  an 
aetor). — A  synonym  fin  facial  spasm,  so 
called  (HI  account  of  the  oonttniums  of  the 
face  to  which  this  aflfoction  gives  rise.  See 
Facial  Spasv. 

Hi  V  JUS. — ^A  popular  term  for  chicken- 
pox.   Bee  Ceiokkh-foz. 

HOAB8EHES8  (Sax^  heu,  having  a 
rough  voice). — Roughness  of  the  voice,  due 
to  msease  or  disoraer  oonneeted  with  the 
IsiTox.  See  Voick,  Disorders  o& 

HOBHAIL  IiiVJUt.— A  name  given  to 
a  cirrhotic  liver,  when  it  presents  small  pro- 
minences on  its  surface,  somewhat  resembling 
hobnails.   See  Lives,  Cirrhosis  oL 

HODGKIIT'S  DISEASE.— A  syno- 
nym for  lymphadenoma  or  lymphoma.  See 

LnPHADBKOMA. 

HOHBTTHO,  in  Germany.— Ctnnmon 
salt  waters.   See  Mineral  Watebs. 

HOMICIDAIi  nrSANITT.  —  See 
Cam,  Irresponsibilify  fbr;  and  ImANirr, 
Impulsive. 
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HOMOIiOaOTTS  i6^6e,  like ;  and  XiW, 
nature). — In  pathology  this  term  is  applied  to 
new-growths  presenting  the  same  structure 
as  n(Hrmal  tissues,  sacn  aa  fatty  or  fibrous 
tumoors. 

HOOFIHO-OOUOH.— iSw  WHOoniia* 
couaH. 

HOBDEOLITK  {hordewm,  a  barley- 
corn).— A  synonym  for  stye.   See  Stte. 

HOBE-POX.— A  popular  term  fbr  a 
variety  of  chieken-poz.  jtfoe  Chicksn-fox. 

HOHE8.  — Btmon.  :  Comwa.  —  Defimi- 
TioH.— Horns  are  epidermic  and  epithelial 
formations,  consequent  onhypertropl^  of  the 
homy  product  of  the  integument 

Descbiptioh.  —  Horns  generally  occur 
singly.  Sometimes  they  attain  a  size  of 
several  inches  in  length  and  in  circumfer- 
ence. They  have  been  met  with  on  all  parts 
of  the  body,  more  particularly  on  the  scalp, 
the  face,  the  glans  penis,  and  the  glans  clito- 
ridis. 

PATHOLoaT. — ^Wben  the  inspissated  pro- 
duct of  the  follicles  of  the  skin,  consisting  of 
laminated  epithelium  and  sebaceous  matter, 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  dries,  becomes  hard 
and  transparent,  and  is  in  fact  converted 
into  a  mass  having  most  of  the  properties  of 
horn.  This  is  the  principal  source  of  the 
horns  of  the  integument--an  accumulation 
of  the  contents  of  a  follicle ;  the  protrusion 
of  that  substance  through  the  dilated  aper- 
ture of  the  follicle,  sometimes  through  a  large 
opening  resulting  from  atrophy  or  olBeration ; 
its  desiccation  by  the  atmosphwe ;  and  its 

g-owth  by  continued  additions  to  its  base, 
sing  essentially  the  protrusion  of  a  ao& 
substance  throogh  a  constricted  unrtnre, 
the  surface  of  the  horn  will  be  modelled  in 
figure  hj  the  shape  of  that  aperture ;  in  con- 
sequence of  desiccation,  its  shaft  will  be 
smaller  than  its  base ;  and  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  bent  or  tnisted  in  the  operation  of  pro- 
trusion. Hence  these  horns  are  generally 
curved  or  twisted,  and  have  been  compared 
to  the  beak  of  a  bird,  or  the  horn  of  the  goat. 
A  section  of  the  horn  affords  similar  evidence 
of  its  manner  of  formation  and  growth,  it 
being  always  laminated  in  structure. 

Another  kind  of  horn  is  sometimes  met 
with  on  the  glans  penis  and  clitoridis,  and  is 
the  product  of  hypertrcmhy  of  the  painUae. 
This  form  d  growth  is  fibrous  in  strnetnre, 
like  a  wart,  which  in  fact  it  olosely  resanbles ; 
vrfulstinthe  same  situation  concreted  masses 
axe  occasionally  formed,  constituted  by  a  com- 
bination of  both  prooasses — namely,  papillary 
bypertn^fay  and  accumulation  of  follicular 
substance.  There  is,  however,  an  important 
difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  horn, 
the  sebaceous  and  the  epidermic — namely, 
that  the  former  is  the  mere  result  of  increased 
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activity  of  function,  whilst  the  latter  is  the 
consequence  of  hj^raemia  or  inflammation. 

Tbbatheht. — Homy  matter  being  bub* 
oeptible  of  disintegration  by  moisture,  the 
sebaceous  horn  may  be  bo  thoroughly  soft- 
ened by  envelopment  in  a  waterproof  cover- 
ing, or  by  a  poultice,  as  to  be  easily  broken 
away  at  its  base.  The  follicular  bed  from 
which  it  hai  been  ronoved  may  then  be 
cleared  by  a  small  aeoopt  when  the  sae  will 
ctmtraet  and  close.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
thon^t  desirable  to  sponge  the  surface  with 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  sine  or  sulphate  of 
copper;  but  operation  by  the  knife  seems 
quite  uncalled  for.  In  the  instances  of  e^x- 
oermio  and  epitiidial  hom,  however,  it  will 
be  neecBsary  to  have  recourse  to  caustics, 
especially  potassa  fusa ;  and  when  the  case 
evinces  great  obstinacy,  or  where  an  e{nthe- 
liomatons  degeneration  is  suspected,  the  UM 
of  the  knife  becomes  essentiaL 

Ebaucus  Wilson. 

HOHBIPHiATIOIT  {horreo,  I  bristle 
up ;  and  pilu§,  a  hair).— A  sensation  of  ehilli- 
neee  and  creeping,  the  hairs  of  the  general 
sar&oe  of  the  skin  appearing  to  stand  on 
end.  See  Bioob. 

H08FITAIJ8H.— The  term  *  Hospital- 
ism '  was  introduced  into  medical  literature 
by  Sir  James  Simpson  {Edinburgh  Medical 
Journal,  March  1860),  but,  as  &r  as  the 
writer  can  see,  no  exact  definition  of  it  was 
given  by  its  author.  It,  however,  was  evi- 
dently intended  to  signify  <  the  hygienic  evils 
which  the  system  of  huge  and  colossal  hos- 
pital edifices  has  hitherto  been  made  to 
mvolve' — to  use  Sir  James  Simpson's  own 
wcHrds.  These  evils  appeared  to  him  so  evi- 
denb,  and  so  necessanty  connected  with  the 
ttze  of  the  hospital,  that  he  taught  (and  in  fact 
the  sole  object  of  hispapen  was  to  teach)  that 
our  system  ought  to  be  revolutionised—*  hos- 
pitals ehsoiged  from  bdng  crowded  palacect 
vith  a  layer  of  eiek  on  eaen  flat,  into  villages 
or  cottages,  with  one,  or  at  meet  two,  patients 
in  each  room — the  village  constmcted  of  iron 
instead  of  brick  or  stone,  and  taken  down  and 
rebuilt  every  few  years.* 

Mr.  Erichsen  has,  to  some  extent,  accepted 
the  teaching  of  Sir  Jajnes  Simpson,  though  he 
allows  that  some  of  it  is  very  questionable. 
His  tract  on  the  subject  of  Hospitalism  has 
the  advantage  of  being  written  in  a  more 
sober  style  than  Sir  James  Simpson's,  and 
also  of  putting  the  question  in  a  dearer  Hght. 

By  the  term,  he  says,  *  is  meant  a  general 
morbid  condition  of  the  building,  or  of  its 
atmosphere,  prodiictive  of  disease.  .  .  . 
DoobUess,'  says  Mr.  Erichsen,  'all  the 
septic  diseases  that  are  met  with  in  hospitals 
may  be  eneounterad  in  the  practice  of  sur* 
geons  out  of  these  institutions,  but  they  are 
unquestionably  infinitely  more  common  in 
hDq>ital  than  in  private  practice,  and  their 
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causes  are  certainly  different.'  *  The  writtf 
believes,  on  the  contrary,  thai,  if  a  hosfntal 
be  properly  managed,  ^ere  is  no  general 
morbid  condition  of  the  building — that  there 
is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  septic  diseases 
are  more  common  relatively  in  ho^itals  than 
out  of  them— and  that  their  causes  are  iden- 
tical wherever  they  occur. 

And  if  the  term  *  Homitalism '  is  to  be 
taken  in  the  sense  in  which  Sir  James  Simp- 
Bon  evidently  intended — that  is,  as  mean- 
ing to  convey  the  idea  that  there  is  an  in- 
evitable tendency  to  the  j^eration  of  septio 
disease  in  large  hospit^  that  that  ten- 
dency becomes  greater  as  the  size  of  the 
hospital  is  increased,  and  that  it  increases 
as  the  hospital  grows  older — the  writer  has 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  aa  Hospitalism.  No  doubt  the 
aggregation  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  hos- 
pitals is  a  cause  of  danger,  and  much  care 
and  vigilance  are  required  to  keep  hospitals 
healthy.  But  the  dangers  are  in  no  sense 
peculiar  to  hospitals.  The  surgical  affections 
which  spring  up  in  hospitals— erynpelas, 
I^iagedKna,  pysmia,  and  allied  affections — 
all  of  them  prevail  in  private  practice,  and, 
as  &r  as  has  been  idiown,  fnrevail  etjually.' 
Further,  althoa^  the  perfect  publicity  of 
our  hospital  practice  enables  ns  to  obtain 
tolerably  accurate  data  for  a  comparison  of 
the  experience  of  the  smaller  and  lai^er 
hospitals  of  thia  and  other  towns,  no  one 
has  ever  seen  the  least  reason  for  believing 
that  the  smaller  are  in  any  respect  healthier 
than  the  larger ;  while  several  of  the  hospitals 
that  have  been  longest  built  are  renowned 
for  their  healthy  condition,  and  in  many 
large  hospitals,  parts  of  which  are  ancient 
and  other  parts  modem,  the  former,  if  equally 
well  or  better  constructed,  are  (under  similar 
conditions  of  cases  and  management)  aa 
healthy  or  more  healthy  than  the  parts  mtm 
recently  built. 

The  snl^ect  is  not  one  which  can  be  passed 
over  as  dealing  with  an  insignificant  qaes- 
tiott,  or  one  of  verba]  interest  only.  The 
doctrines  which  Sir  James  Simpson  taught  lad 
him  to  deprecate  altogether  the  constmction 
of  any  hospital  of  considerable  size,  and  to 
advocate  the  extravagant  proposal  above 
quoted  for  substituting  small  detached  tem- 
porary Bheds  for  our  present  permanent  hos- 
pitals. The  same  views  led  Mr.  Erichsen  to 
say  that  when  a  hospital  had  become,  as  he 

■  On  HotpUaliMiM,  p.  17. 

*  It  ia  not,  of  coarse,  m«uit  that  pyninia,  for  in- 
atasce,  ia  Been  u  often  in  private  as  in  hospital 
practice,  becaase  its  caaset  aT«  less  often  met  with 
in  the  former  than  the  Utter;  bnt,  if  doe  allowanoe 
be  made  tor  this  obvioafl  oonsiaeration,  there  is 
mnch  reason  to  acquiesce  in  the  ooncloBum  towhich 
Bir  James  Paget's  ample  experience  has  led  faim,  thaS 
pfsmia  ia  inst  aa  fiMnent  in  private  as  in  hoontal 
practice  (CUn.  Soc.  TraTU.,  voL  vii.  p.  Iri.)  Eiv- 
sipelas  seems  to  be  fre^nent  ananum  bial  m 
private  practice  than  in  hospitals. 
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Shxased  it,  *  pysmia-stricken,'  it  ought  to  be 
estroyed,'  while  similar  ideashave  led  others, 
such  as  the  late  Dr.  Farr  and  Miss  Nightin- 
^e,  to  question  whether  hoq)itals  had  pot 
destroyed  more  lives  than  they  had  saved. 
Snch  doctrines  sfaonld  not  be  passed  over  in 
silenoe,  since  they  exercise  a  great  influence 
on  the  public,  on  whose  co-operation  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  hospital  syetem  is  to  s  f^eat  ex- 
tent  based.  And  certainly  a  theory  which  has 
received  the  anpport,  however  ooalifiedt  of  so 
eminent  a  hosi>ital  sai^{eon  as  Mr.  Eriohsent 
cannot  be  emaidered  as  of  no  importance. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  point  out  to 
the  reader  that  the  theory,  as  so  stated  (and 
stated  quite  correctly  after  Sir  James  Simp- 
son's writings),  is  utterly  disproved  by  the  ex- 
perience of  all  well-managed  hospitals,  both 
before  and  after  the  introduction  of  the  anti- 
septic method  of  dressing  wounds.  It  must 
be  noticed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  basis 
of  the  theory  was  entirely  what  is  called 
'  statistics ' — that  is,  a  hasty  inference  from 
figures,  showing  the  results  of  a  large  num- 
her  of  cases  on  either  side.  Now  nothing  is 
more  dangerous  than  to  draw  conolnsionB 
from  such  figures,  which  are  quite  tmsnp- 
prated  by  any  histories  of  the  cases  on  which 
th^  are  firanded.*  The  snecess  of  a  sunical 
op^ation  depends  more  on  the  anteee&nts 
m  the  operation  than  on  its  eonseqnents,  and 
the  healthiness  of  hospitals  depends  ha  more 
on  other  circumstances  than  on  their  con- 
sbmetion,  size,  or  age.  Nay,  more,  the  suo- 
cess  of  sm^^ioal  operations  does  not  neces- 
sarily vary  with  the  healthiness  of  the  hos- 
pitaL  In  the  healthiest  hospital  a  careless 
surgeon,  house-surgeon,  or  nurse  may  make 
havoc  of  the  major  operations  while  all  is 
going  on  well  with  the  general  run  of  patients. 

For  all  these  reasons,  any  one  of  which 
would  be  sufficient,  the  conclusions  of  Sir 
James  Simpson  are  to  be  repudiated,  and 
to  be  considered  the  more  mischievous  be< 
oause,  while  they  allege  imaginary  causes  of 
danger,  they  thereby  o<»iceal  those  which  are 
real  ai^  certain,  and  neoeasariW  induce  mr- 
geons  and  managers  of  hospitMs  to  overiook 
details,  attention  to  which  is  always  followed 
by  success  in  the  treatment  of  grave  sui^cal 
oases.  With  snch  attention,  a  hospital  may 
be  brought  into  a  condition  not  inferior  to 
the  best  circumstances  under  which  private 
practice  is  carried  on. 

The  writer  must  not  be  misunderstood, 
M  if  he  thought  the  details  of  hospitsl-con- 
Btruction  unimportant.  The  principles  of 
construction  which  are  now  accepted  for 
the  building  of  a  hospital  will  be  found 
at  page  870;  bat  it  has  been  shown  to 

1  On  SotpitaUtm,  p.  98. 

'  The  writer  lava  less  etress  on  the  total  absence 
of  wnj  nnuantee  for  the  accoracy  of  Sir  James  Simp- 
aon'i  table  of  cases  in  private  practice,  and  ia  willing, 
for  the  sake  of  argoment,  to  aasnma  that  the  figareB 
■n  eoneok. 


demonstration  that,  provided  wards  be  well, 
but  not  excessively,  ventilated,  and  kept 
perfectly  dean,  and  provided  aiao  that  the 
beds  are  far  enoo^h  apart,  the  precise  ground 

Slan  of  the  hospital  matters  httle — that  the 
octrinee  so  much  insisted  on  by  the  French 
writers  on  hospitals  as  to  the  superiority  of 
the  *  pavilion  plan,'  as  to  the  unhealthiness 
of  upper  storeys  and  so  on,  and  which  have 
been  adopted  as  if  they  were  unquestionable 
truths  by  many  writers  on  the  subject,  have 
led  to  much  waste  of  money  on  bandings  too 
scattered  for  hospital  service,  which  have 
tamed  oat  to  be  no  healthier  than  the  more 
compact  and  convenient  atraotnrea  which 
they  superseded.  But  we  ought  not,  in  re- 
action from  these  exaggerations,  to  nnder- 
value  the  importance  of  ^ood  ventilation, 
good  aeration,  proper  isolation  of  beds,  uid, 
above  all,  scrupulous  cleanliness  in  hospital 
wards.  These  essentials  being  secured,  the 
writor  is  persuaded  that  a  hospital  may  be 
just  as  healthy  with  thirty  wards  as  with 
three,  with  twenty  patients  in  each  ward  as 
with  two,  and  wiUt  five  storeys  as  with  one. 
Far  more  important,  and  far  too  little  thought 
of,  till  within  the  last  few  years,  is  the  amount 
of  attention  f^ven  to  the  personal  care  of  the 
patienta.  This  is  partieuurly  the  case  in  the 
treatment  of  o^en  wounds.  Everyone  who 
has  been  mach  m  hospitals  must  Imve  often 
seen,  and  especially  abroad,  surge<ms,  dressers, 
and  nurses  hurry  from  one  patient  to  another, 
hardly  washing  or  wiping  their  instruments, 
still  less  their  hands,  scd  using  the  same 
dressing  materials  for  one  case  after  another. 
Surgical  practice  cannot  be  safely  carried  on 
in  this  way,  however  healthy  in  itself  the 
hospital  may  be.  The  firat  care  of  a  surgeon 
in  charge  of  hoBpital.wards  ought  to  be  to 
impress  upon  all  his  assistants,  and  never 
to  forget  in  his  own  person,  that  the  suc- 
cess of  surgical  practice  depends  more  upon 
minuto  care  in  the  dressing  of  cases  than  on 
all  other  matters  put  together.  Our  surgical 
wards  have  become  Ihr  more  healthy  einoe 
the  introdaetion  of  antiseptic  surgery ;  and 
that  this  must  be  largely  due  to  the  increased 
care  in  the  minatife  of  surgical  treatment 
which  has  followed  on  the  discussion  of  this 
method  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  im- 
provement IS  as  conspicuous  in  the  practice 
of  some  of  those  who  reject,  as  those  who 
follow,  Sir  Joseph  Lister's  teaching.' 

If  it  were  not  true  that  the  septic  diseases, 
or  erysipelatous  diseases,  which  interfere  so 
much  with  the  success  of  operations  in  our 
hospitals,  depend  in  a  very  large  proportion 
of  cases  on  the  method  of  dressing  the  wound 
and  not  on  matters  conveyed  by  the  atmo- 
sphere, how  eoold  the  success  of  ^e  so-called 

1  The  late  Mr.  Callender  stated  it  as  hU  deliberate 
opinioa  that  the  great  anrgical  ooeratiODB  were  ten 
tanas  moce  sacceaafiil  in  hospitals  than  they  used 
to  be  in  the  past  geoezation.   This  waa  befoze  the 
use  of  Instor's  method. 
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'  open  method '  of  dreBBuif;  woonds  be  ex- 
plained ?  In  this  method  the  womid  is  left 
nreelj  exposed  to  that  hospital  air  which  is, 
we  are  told,  charged  with  deadly  miaama. 
But  care  is  taken  to  see  that  the  wound  is 
well  drained  of  all  putrefiaUe  discharges,  and 
kept  perfect^  dean.  If  Sir  Jame*  Simpacm's 
theory  were  troe,  we  onght  to  have  an  in< 
creased  mortality  blowing  on  the  freer  ex- 
posure to  this  deadly  atmosphere.  On  the 
cODtxary,  the  perfect  drainage  of  the  wound, 
and  the  care  taken  to  keep  it  free  from  all 
putrefying  matters,  are  followed  by  results 
which  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  Thus  Dr. 
James  Wood,  of  Ibe  Bellevue  Hospital,  New 
York,  relates,  that  in  wards  which  had  been 
recently  vacated  on  account  of  an  outbreak 
of  puerperal  fever,  he  treated  fourteen  suc- 
cessive cases  of  unselected  amputation  of  the 
limbs  Buccessfiilly,  by  merely  leaving  the 
flaps  ununited,  the  raw  surfaces  exposed  to 
the  air,  but  carefully  drained,  and  afl  putres- 
cible  matters  continuiUly  removed ; '  and 
this  is  only  one  of  many  vroofe  which  have 
recently  been  given  of  the  &et  that  there 
are  many  other  plans  of  treating  wounds 
besides  Uiat  whidi  is  specially  designated 
'  antiseptic,'  mider  which,  conjoined  with 
proper  construction  and  general  manage- 
ment, a  hoqiital  may  be  as  healthy  as  a 
private  house. 

This  statement,  which  is  made  after  long 
experience,  and  with  a  conscientious  con- 
viction of  its  truth,  by  no  means  asserts 
that  it  is  as  ea*y  to  keep  a  hospital  healthy 
as  A  private  sick-rocnn;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  aggregation  of  t^e  sick  and  wounded 
involves  no  dangers.  Such  a  doctrine  would 
be  absurd ;  but  the  dangers  are  the  same  in 
kind,  and  the  precautions  required  are  the 
some,  with  a  sin^e  exception.  Hospitals, 
like  private  honses,  must  be  kept  well-aired, 
well-drained,  serapuloualy  clean,  jffoperly, 
bat  not  excessively,  lifted,'  and  so  forth. 
The  great  difference  in  the  preeantions  re- 
quired to  ensure  the  salubrity  of  hospitals 
and  private  houses  is,  in  one  word,  to  guard 
against  direct  infection,  and  this  may  occur 
in  two  ways.  Surgically,  infection  is  carried 
directly  by  careless  dressing — and  every  hos- 

Eital  surgeon  must  have  remarked  that  as  he 
imself  is  more  watchful  »id  careAil,  and  as 
he  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  surrounded  by 
more  careful  assistants,  his  cases  do  better  ; 
and  in  the  present  healthy  condition  of  most 
of  our  large  London  hospitals,  such  precau- 
tions of  themselves  suffice  to  raise  the  suc- 
cess of  sui^oal  practice  to  a  level  probably 
higher  than  it  reaches  in  private  houses. 

1  New  York  Med.  Joum.,  Jan.  1876. 

*  Most  of  onr  hoapitalB  are  too  light,  and  too  de- 
Btitate  of  the  means  of  ezolading  the  light.  No 
donbi  a  flood  of  light  in  the  ward  is  Ter;  nsefol 
in  detecting  dirt,  bat  it  sadlv  interferes  with  the 
repose  which  msnj  medical  and  snrgicel  oases 
requirsi 


The  seeond  way  in  which  infection  may  be 
carried  is  by  direct  proximity  or  contact. 
This  u  more  important  in  medical  cases,  and 
the  obvious  dai^er  of  the  spread  of  infections 
fevers  has  led  the  managers  of  most  of  onr 
general  hospitals  to  exclude  such  diseases  from 
thrar  wards  as  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and 
trahns,  while  other  aoiMtiona  are  admitted, 
whiehithouf^  c<mtagu>as,  are  so  in  a  leas  de- 
gree, as  typhoid  fever,  erysqielas,  diphtheria, 
tus.  Enough,  or  more  than  enough,  has  been 
done  in  this  direction— that  is,  the  public 
safety  might  be  as  well  consulted  if  typhus 
and  scarlet  fever  cases  were  still  admitted 
(as  before  the  institution  of  sphcctal  hospitals 
for  such  cases  they  used  to  be)  into  the  wards 
of  our  general  hospitals  in  small  numbers, 
and  under  strict  precautions.  Anyhow,  it 
appears  that  there  la  httle  if  any  evidence 
of  spread  of  disease  from  such  cases  reputed 
to  be  infectious  as  are  still  to  be  found  in  our 
general  hospitals.  Hearing  that  stmie  dia- 
tingoisbed  surgeons  teach  confidently  that 
pyemia  and  erysipelas  ue  naoally  propa- 
gated by  contagion,  the  writer  has  often 
watched  the  progress  of  such  cases  when 
originating  in  hospital  or  admitted  from 
without,  but  has  never  been  able  to  verify 
uiy  spread  of  the  disease  from  them,  thon^ 
he  does  not  deny  the  possibility  of  such  an 
occurrence. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter — the  writer 
would  detine  the  term  '  Hospitalism '  as  ex- 
pressing the  danger  which  exists  in  hospitals 
of  contamination  from  the  aggregation  of 
patients — and  would  add  that  the  extent  to 
which  such  contamination  prevails  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated  by  theoretical  writers; 
that,  aa  far  aa  the  genual  atmosphere  of  the 
ward  ifl  ooneeroed,  tiie  danger  may  be,  anj 
appears  in  all  well*mana^[ed  hospitids  really 
to  be,  obviated  by  ventili^on  and  cleanli- 
ness ;  and  the  more  immediate  danger  from 
the  contiguity  of  patients  cannot  be  shown 
to  produce  any  appreciable  effect,  while  the 
danger  of  contamination  of  wounds  by  putre- 
fying materials  demands  constant  vigilance 
to  counteract  it ;  but  with  such  vigilance 
seems  to  be  so  far  counteracted  that  hospital 
practice  is  probably  more  succesafiil  than 
private  practice  in  similar  oases.  In  support 
of  this  assertion  the  f<dlowing  bets  are  sub- 
mitted. 

Fhagedtena,  pyemia,  and  erysipelas,  ori* 
ginating  in  the  hospital,  are  the  ejections  nni- 
vmaUy  admitted  as  tests  of  the  healthiness 
of  the  wards,  or  (to  use  Sir  James  Simpson's 
'  words)  of  the  existence  of  Hospitalism.  In 
reviewing,  a  shml  time  ago,  his  own  career  as 
assistant-surgeon  and  surgeon  to  St.  George's 
Hospital,  the  writer  had  occasion  to  examine 
the  past  and  present  records  of  its  practice 
— ^records,  he  may  say,  more  perfect  and 
more  available  than  exist,  as  far  as  he 
'  knows,  at  any  other  hospital;  for  detailed 
I  notes  are  preserved  of  every  case,  and  are  n 
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tabulated  as  to  be  immediately  aeeessible. 
Finfc,  with  regard  to  phagedena,  whether  in 
the  milder  form,  to  which  the  name  is  often 
restricted,  or  in  the  more  formidable  slough- 
ing  Tuiety  spoken  of  as  *  hospital  gangrene,' 
the  affection  is  now  unknown ;  only  three 
oases  having  been  admitted  with  venereal 
phagedena,  and  none  having  broken  out  in 
the  wards,  during  a  period  of  five  years. 
Next,  with  regard  to  pysemfc,  there  had 
been  fifteen  cases  in  the  wards  during  three 
years,  eight  of  which  were  admitted  with  the 
disease.  Of  the  seven  cases  oocnrring  in  the 
hospit&l,  one  was  puerperal  in  a  patient  ad- 
mitted for  another  cause;  three  after  sup- 
purative aflfoctiona — viz.  oarbuneular  abscess, 
aeute  perioatitia,  and  difiiue  cellnlitiB — ue. 
after  various  fimns  of  blood-poisoning  which 
had  preceded  admission;  and  three  only 
after  surgical  operatioiu  of  all  kinds,  and  in 
one  of  tlkese  (who  was  under  the  writer's 
own  care)  the  diagnosis  was  doubtful — the 
man  recovered.  One  of  the  other  eases  was 
an  operation  for  stricture  and  perineal  ab- 
scess, where  the  .  wound  could  not  be  kept 
aseptic.  The  last  was  after  an  amputation 
in  which  the  surgeon  (who  was  again  the 
present  writer)  had  probably  amputated  too 
near  the  suppurating  tissues.  As  to  ery- 
sipelas, a  large  number  of  cases  of  phleg- 
monooB  erysipelas  were  admitted ;  but  there 
was  no  record  of  the  outbreak  of  this  disease 
in  the  hospitaL  Cutaneous  erysipelas  was 
freely  admitted  into  the  ordinary  wards,  and 
a  few  Bporadic  casM  originated  m  the  murds, 
but  almost  always  oi  a  very  mfld  type. 
During  the  two  last  complete  years  included 
in  this  survey,  there  had  been  thirty-one 
cases  on  the  whole — twenty-three  admitted 
and  ei^t  or^inating  in  the  warda.  Only 
one  death  occurred  out  of  the  whole  thirty- 
one,  in  a  drunkard  admitted  with  scalp- 
wound.  Delirium  tremens  and  erysipekis 
supervened,  and  he  died  in  a  few  davs, 
whether  of  the  delirium  or  the  erysipelas 
oould  not  be  determined. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  other 
hospitals  are  in  any  respect  inferior  to  St 
George's,  so  that  there  seems  &ir  oause  for 
saying  that  '  Hospitalism  *  has  no  existence 
In  the  institutions  of  the  present  day  in  thb 
country,  if  we  are  to  understand  by  that 
term  any  condition  of  the  hospital  which 
exposes  a  patient  to  greater  risk  after  iiq'nry 
at  operation  than  he  would  run  if  treated  at 
home.  T.  Holkes. 

HOSFITAIiS,  Administration  of.— 
The  administration  of  a  hospital  should  be  so 
framed  as  to  en&rce  the  neeessaiT  economy 
consistent  with  the  due  supply  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  sick. 

Qoveming  Body. — The  form  of  govern- 
ment depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  au- 
thority under  which  the  hospital  is  placed; 
that  u  to  say,  whether  the  hos^atal  is  a 


fonndation  or  snbsori^ion  hospital ;  a  hospital 
established  by  a  municipality  or  oorporation; 
or  a  military  or  naval  hot^tal  under  the 
Oovemment. 

But  there  are  certun  general  principles 
which  must  in  all  cases  be  observed,  without 
which  proper  discipline  throu^out  the  seve- 
ral branches  of  ths  administration  will  not 
be  secured. 

The  government  may  be  by  means  of  a 
governor,  or  by  a  committee,  on  which  the 
professional  element  should  be  represented. 
It  provides  for  the  general  supervision  and 
discipline  of  the  establishment,  and  for  the 
financial  arranf^ments.  It  controls  the  ap- 
pomtment  and  removal  of  all  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  hospital.  It  makes  all  general 
regulations,  after  eonmiltatifm  with  the  pro- 
fsuional  department,  as  to  internal  economy, 
admission  and  dischai^  of  patients,  distn- 
bntion  of  beds,  dietary,  and  other  matters. 
It  regulates  the  expenditure.  In  hospitals 
supported  by  subscription,  it  raises  the  ninda 
for  supporting  the  institution. 

OoverTwr  or  Trcaturvr. — In  large  founda- 
tion or  subscription  hospitals,  and  in  military 
and  naval  hospitals,  thero  is  a  resident  repre- 
sentative of  the  governing  body,  genenJly 
termed  Governor  or  Treasurer,  who  exercises 
a  general  supervision  over  the  structure  and 
the  discipline  of  the  establishment. 

Sseretarjf  or  Steward.— chief  execu- 
tive officer  immediately  under  the  governing 
body  is  called  the  Stewud,  w  sometimea 
the  Seeretaty.  He  has  the  control  of  all 
servants  not  included  in  the  nursing  staff — 
such  as  porters,  ambulance-men,  ei^^ne> 
man,  bath-assistants,  and  other  male  attend- 
ants.  He  sees  that  all  structural  appliances 
are  in  good  order,  and  that  cleanlmess  and 
discipline  are  maintained  throoghont  the 
building.  He  controls  the  issue  of  all  orders 
for  the  supply  of  goods,  provisions,  fuel,  &o., 
and  watches  that  they  aro  used  with  a  due 
regard  to  economy.  He  countersigns  all 
orders  for  payment  after  they  are  passed  by 
the  treasurer,  and  is  responsible  for  the  hos- 
pital accounts.  He  sees  that  the  records  of 
admissitm,  discharge,  and  death  are  duly  kept 
by  the  professional  staff.  He  is  responaiUe 
fixr  tiie  safe  custody  of  clothing,  money,  and 
property  brought  in  by  the  patients,  till  their 
disdiarge.  He  has  charge  of  the  correapon- 
dence. 

Clerh  or  Atntkmi  Steward, — The  secre- 
tary or  steward  is  assisted  by  an  assistant  or 
clerk.  This  latter  receives  eJiX  provisions  and 
stores,  sees  that  they  are  correctly  delivered, 
and  is  responsible  for  their  safe  custody  untU 
distributed  to  an  authorised  person.  He  sees 
that  the  diet-tables  are  prepared  from  the 
prescription-papers,  and  that  the  articles  of 
food  supplied  to  patients  are  strictly  in  ao* 
cordance  with  the  diet-tables,  or  else  specially 
ordered  by  tiie  phyrioian  or  surgeon. 

Fro/eteional  Staff.— The  profoaaonui  staff 
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directs  the  proceedings  to  be  taken  for  the 
well-being  and  cure  of  the  ^tients.  It  con- 
siats  of  the  consulting  and  Tinting  phyBicians 
and  Burgeons;  the  assistant  phyncians  and 
Burgeons ;  and  the  resident  and  houM  physi- 
dana  and  Bui^eons,  and  aasiatants  oontinoally 
present  in  the  hoai^taL 

ifedfcdl  Committee.  —  The  inrofessional 
staff  forms  a  medical  committee  with  a  speci- 
fisA  qaortun.  This  committee  is  conBnltative 
onlT,  and  should  be  consulted  by  the  governing 
bo^  on  all  matters  concerning  the  mediciJ 
and  surreal  departments  of  the  hospital, 
tiie  admission  and  discharge  of  patients,  the 
distribution  of  beds,  the  dispensary,  the  in- 
patients, the  out-patients'  department,  and  the 
students.  The  medical  committee,  more- 
over, puts  forward  recommendations  for  the 
purchase  of  instruments,  apparatus,  and 
medicines.  The  committee  provides  for  a 
descriptive  record  of  cases  admitted  into  the 
ho^tal,  aDd  for  the  efficient  instmotion  of 
Btnaenta. 

Phyeieianeand  8ur$eotu. — Thephynoians, 
surgeons,  assistant  phymcians,  and  assistant 

sni^^ns  undertake  the  charge  of  the  wards 
and  out-patients'  departments,  and  attend  at 
the  hospital  at  fixed  times.  The  physicians 
and  surgeons  order  the  diet  of  the  patients ; 
and  no  article  of  diet  which  does  not  appear 
in  the  diet-tables  is  supplied  unless  specially 
ordered  by  them. 

Retident  Medical  Offlcera. — The  resident 
medical  ofScers  control  the  treatment  of 
patients  in  the  absence  of  the  physicians 
and  surgeons ;  and  have  a  disciplinary  con* 
trol  over  the  dressers  and  clinical  clerks. 
They  decide  on  the  admissibility  or  other- 
wise of  e^iplicants  for  relief^  when  not  ad- 
mitted directly  by  the  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, as  well  as  on  the  wards  in  which  the 
in-patients  are  to  be  placed,  and  are  respon- 
nble  fat  their  care  until  seen  by  the  physi- 
cians and  soi^ieons.  They  visit  the  wards 
and  dispensary,  according  to  the  regulations, 
to  see  that  the  patients  are  duly  attended 
to.  They  superintend  the  conduct  of  the 
assistants  of  the  medical  officers,  and  of  the 
dispenser  and  his  assistants,  of  pupils  (if  any), 
and  of  patients;  give  notice  of  any  misconduct 
of  the  nurses  and  servants  to  the  matron  or 
lady  superintendent;  and  inform  the  gover- 
nor or  secretary,  the  physician,  surgeon,  and 
goreming  ho^,  any  matter  reqnirii^  their 
attention.  They  are  responsible  that  the 
records  of  eases  are  pro^ly  made  out.  In 
most  cases,  however,  this  duty  is  now  per- 
formed by  regiatrart. 

Diapenter. — The  dispf^nser  acts  under  the 
resident  medical  ofBcer,  subject  to  regulations 
laid  down  by  the  governing  body. 

Nursing  Department. — The  nursing  de- 
partment is  under  a  trained  matron,  who 
should  be  lady  snperintendentof  the  training 
school,  and  head  of  all  the  women  employed 
in  the  hospitaL 


MfUrtm  or  Lady  Superintendent. — The 
whole  responsibility  for  nursing,  internal 
management,  care  of  linen  and  housekeep- 
ing, and  the  discipline  and  training  of  nurses 
is  vested  in  the  trained  liamale  head  of  the 
nursing  staf^  by  whatever  title  she  be  called. 
To  the  ^Toming  body  of  the  hospital  she  is 
responsible  for  the  conduct,  discipline,  and 
duties  of  her  nurses.  To  the  governing  body 
and  the  physibians  and  surgeons  in  ehai^ 
of  wards  she  is  responsible  for  the  care  and 
cleanliness  of  the  wards,  for  the  care  and 
cleanliness  of  the  sick,  and  for  the  linen. 
Bhe  is  responsible  to  the  medical  officers 
that  their  tnrders  about  the  treatment  of  the 
sick  are  strictly  carried  out.  To  fulfil  these 
responsibilities,  she  has  the  power  of  en- 
gaging, appointing,  and  dismissing  aU  nurses, 
female  servants,  and  probationers,  subjact,  of 
course,  to  the  general  control  of  the  govern- 
ing body.  The  nursing  establishment  cannot 
he  made  reaponsible  on  the  aide  of  diaciidinfl 
to  the  medical  offiMn,  or  the  governor  of 
a  hoqntal.  Simplicity  of  rules,  j^uing  tiia 
nurses  in  all  matters  regarding  management 
of  the  sick  absolutely  under  iob  orders  of  ^6 
medical  staff,  and  in  all  disciplinary  matters 
absolutely  under  the  lady  Buperintendent  or 
matron,  to  whom  the  medical  officers  should 
refer  all  cases  of  neglect,  is  essential  to  due 
discipline  and  efficiency.  Any  remissness  or 
neglect  of  dnty  is  as  mnch  a  breach  of  disci- 
pline as  drunkenness  or  other  bad  conduct, 
and  can  only  be  dealt  with  to  any  good  pur- 
pose by  report  to  the  matron.  But  neither 
the  medical  officer  nor  any  other  male  head 
should  ever  have  power  to  punish  for  dis- 
obedience. His  duty  should  end  with  report- 
ing the  oas«  to  the  female  head,  who  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  governing  authority  of  the 
hospital,  as  all  her  nurses  and  servMits.  ia 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  are  imme- 
diately responsible  to  the  matron  only.  If 
the  matron  or  lady  superintendent  does  not 
exercise  the  authority  entrusted  to  her  with 
judgment  and  discretion,  it  is  then  the  legi- 
timate province  of  the  governing  body  to 
interfere  and  to  remove  her. 

The  matron  resides  in  the  hospital  where 
her  nurses  and  probationers  are  at  work. 

In  a  hospital  of,  say,  above  800  beds,  and 
with  a  training  school  ot,  say,  above  twenty 
probationers  (which  all  such  hospitals  ought 
to  include),  the  trained  matron  would  have 
three  trained  r^iresentatives  or  assistants — 
one  in  the  training  echoed  as  mistresi  of 

Erobationers  or  home-HeUr ;  and  two  in  tho 
oqiital — one  by  day  as  ateittant  mair<m  (ur 
superintendent),  and  one  by  night  as  night 
euperintendetU  of  nuree* ;  and  of  these  two 
the  night  represMitative  is  the  more  impor- 
tant. Besides  the  trained  assistant  matron 
(superintendent),  who  should  have  such  in- 
spection of  the  wards  as  the  matron  may 
commit  to  her,  the  matron  will  require  one 
Unen-asnetant  and  Jumeeieeper,  who  might 
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also  have  the  cho^e  and  inspection  of  &o 
nurses'  rooms,  if  the  trained  asaiatant  matron 
baa  not  time.  She  should  *  mother '  the  ward- 
maids,  and  have  some  '  (gathering '  for  them. 

Nurtet  and  Servantt. — Under  the  matron 
there  should  be  distinct  grades  of  nurses,  and 
distinct  duties  for  each  grade:  1.  Trained 
chief  nurses  (wsad-siBteiB).  S.  Tnuned  nurses 
(day).  8.  Trained  nurses  (night),  at  least 
equal  in  pay  and  status  to  the  day-nurses. 
4.  Probationers  in  training.  6.  Wiurd-maids, 
and  nursemaids  for  children's  wards.  6. 
Dormitory  and  stairs  women.  7.  Female 
eook,  and  her  assistants  under  the  house- 
keeper. The  hospital  oook  in  a  large  hospital 
would  probably  be  a  man,  and  under  the 
steward.  The  Eisters,  nurses,  and  proba- 
tioners would  require  a  female  cook,  under 
the  matron.  All  women  employed  in  the 
hospital  should  reside  in  the  institution. 

Night  Superintendent.  —  The  (trained) 
night  superintendent  of  nurses  should  be  in 
charge  of  the  night-noraing,  in  communica- 
tion with  tite  wud-sisters,  as  well  as  of  the 
nSj^t-nuTses,  and  should  see  that  the  venti- 
lation and  temperature  of  the  wards  is  main- 
tained, as  directed  by  the  medical  stafll  She 
most  be  one  qualified  not  only  to  have  charge 
of  nnrses  and  have  some  'gathering'  for 
night-uorsee  by  day,  but  to  train  probationers 
t(^  off  to  aoMvmpany  her  at  ni^t,  to  their 
own  benefit  and  hers. 

Atneiami  Matron. — The  assistant  matron 
is  to  have  special  charge  over  the  nurses' 
rooms,  to  see  that  the  nurses  rise  in  time  to 
wash  themselves,  strip  their  beds,  empty 
their  slops,  and  have  breakfast,  before  gome 
on  duty;  that  later  they  make  tiieir  beds  and 
pnt  their  rooms  in  order ;  that  they  never 
wash  their  own  clothes  in  their  own  rooms 
(for  all  nurses'  washing  should  be  done  for 
themj ;  that  they  go  quietly  to  bed  at  night, 
and  lights  be  put  out  at  a  certain  hour ;  that 
th«ir  rooms  are  always  clean,  in  order,  wbole- 
smne,  and  cheerful.  Without  this  constant 
supervision,  what  is  necessary  for  the  nurses' 
health  is  not  done;  the  same  for  night-nurses 
is  yet  more  important.  Nurses'  meals  should 
always  be  presided  over  by  some  such  autho- 
rity. 

The  hospital  night-nurses  should  have  two 
hot  meals  in  the  common  dining-room — it 
might  be  in  the  probationers'  home — say,  at 
B.80  AM.  and  9.80  p.m.,  ready  and  prepfu«d 
for  them.  And  sistera,  staff-nurses,  and 
ward-maids  should  have,  tfaon^  at  difierent 
hours — as  all  cannot  be  absent  from  the 
warda  at  once — dinner  and  supper,  each  set 
tt^etiier  in  a  common  dining-room,  away 
from  the  ward  air.  No  nurse  should  have  to 
prepare  her  meals  for  hersel£ 

Laundry. — In  small  and  moderate-sized 
hospitals,  when  there  is  a  laundry  attached 
to  uie  hospital,  the  supervision  should  be 
under  tiie  lady  superintendent  or  matron. 
In  large  lioqiitala,  it  would  be  advisable  for 


the  laundry,  which  should  in  aU  cases  be  in 
a  building  entirely  detached,  to  be  worked 
independently,  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  governor  or  secretary. 

Chaplain. — The  religious  care  of  the 
patients  is  generally  provided  for  by  the 
appointment  of  one  or  more  permanent 
chaplains,  or  by  visits  and  religions  sravieea 
of  other  minirtars  whom  the  patients  mi^ 
desire  to^  attend  them ;  subject,  however,  to 
the  opinion  of  the  medical  attendant,  as  to 
how  tax  the  state  of  health  of  the  patient  will 
admit  of  such  visits,  and  to  the  visits  being 
made  at  such  times  as  do  not  interfere  with 
the  discipline  of  the  ho^taL 

I>ovau8  GuxoH. 

HOSFITAIiS,  Construotion  of.'— A 
hospital  or  infirmary  is  a  building  intended 
for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  sick  and 
injured  persom,  under  conditions  favourable 
for  their  recovery. 

A  hospital  must  be  so  constructed  and 
arranged  as  to  enable  a  limitctd  staff  of 
medioal  men,  nurses,  and  asaatants  to  minia- 
ter  to  the  neeesmties  of  a  large  nnmber  of 
sick,  and  to  promote  their  speedy  resttmtion. 
The  conditions  essential  for  such  olfjectB  are 
as  follows : — 

(1)  Pur«  air.  There  should  be  no  appre- 
ciable difference  in  purity  between  the  air 
inside  the  wards  and  that  outside  the  build- 
ing. 

(2)  The  air  supplied  should  be  capable  of 
being  warmed  to  any  required  extent. 

(8)  Pure  water  should  be  supplied  for 
internal  use,  and  sufficient  also  to  ensure  the 
removal  of  impurities  to  a  distance  from  the 
bo^ital. 

(4)  The  most  perfect  elMuUuww  within 
and  around  the  building  should  be  enforced. 
Tbase  conditions  depend  on — 

(1)  The  site  of  the  proposed  hospital. 

(2)  The  form  of  the  rooms  or  wards  in 
which  the  sick  are  to  be  placed,  so  as  to  en- 
sure purity  of  air  and  convenience  of  nursing ; 
these  rooms  forming  the  principal  tmite  of 
hoapitaUcontiruction. 

(8)  The  diairihution  of  thete  unite,  and  of 
the  other  accessories  which,  combined,  con- 
stitute the  hospitaL 

1.  Sites  of  HoapitaJs.— The  local  ch- 
mate  should  be  healthy,  and  there  should 
be  a  free  circulation  of  air  over  the  district. 
Town  sites  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. Wbaxk  necessarily  placed  in  a  town,  a 
space  free  from  building*  should  be  reserved 
on  all  sides.  There  should  be  no  nnisanees, 
damp  ravines,  muddy  creeks,  undrained  or 
marshy  ground,  near  the  site,  or  in  such  a 
position  that  the  prevailing  winds  would  blow 
effluvia  arising  from  them  over  the  hospital. 

I  This  article  liaa  leferenoe  more  eapeoially  to 
permanent  general  hospitals.  The  princ^Iet  apply 
eqaallj  to  special  tempararr  field  or  otnar  iutA»> 
timu  tot '  the  core  o(  tM  siok.* 
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The  site  selected  for  a  hospital  should  not 
receive  the  draino^  of  higher  ground,  and 
the  natural  drainage  outlets  should  be  suffi- 
cient. There  should,  if  possible,  be  no  build- 
ings near  a  hospital  except  thoM  connected 
with  itt  object.  The  nomber  of  rick  to  be 
allowed  per  acre  will  d^tend  practically  a;pon 
the  arrangement  of  the  boiMinga  in  wmeh 
they  are  lodged. 

2.  Form  and  DiBtribution  of  the 
Parte  of  a  HoapitaL— The  atroetiiral 
arrangements  of  a  hospital  shonld  be  aneh 
as  to  secure  free  circulation  of  air. 

The  Ward. — The  basis  upon  which  the 
structaral  arran^ments  rest  is  the  ioard. 
The  administration,  means  of  access,  and 
discipline  must  be  made  subsidiary  to  the 
question  as  to  how  the  sick  are  to  get  well 
in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  at  the 
least  expense ;  and  this,  so  far  as  the  Btruc- 
ture  is  concerned,  is  mainly  detennined  by 
the  form  of  tiie  wards. 

£rM«.— The  size  of  a  ward  depends  npon 
(he  number  of  patients  who  are  to  occupy 
it,  and  npon  the  cubio  space  and  floor 
space  which  shonld  be  allotted  to  each 

Satient.  The  disciplinanr  and  economical 
ispositions  in  a  hospital  reqiiire  that  each 
head-nurse  should  have  the  patients  allotted 
to  her  placed  under  her  immediate  e^e. 
Economy  of  labour  requires  that  the  hospital 
should  be  so  laid  out  as  to  enable  the  largest 
number  of  patients  to  be  nursed  by  a  given 
number  of  nurses.  The  number  to  be  placed 
in  a  ward  therefore  depends  upon  the  nnmber 
which  can  be  efficiently  nursed;  and  the 
foimof  the  ward  must  be  asmnohoalonlated 
to  faoUitate  nursing,  as  to  ensure  free  eireu- 
lation  and  change  of  air.  From  twenty  to 
thirty-two  beds  have  been  taken  as  the  unit 
for  ward-oonstonction.  In  hospitals  where 
cases  of  more  than  ordinary  severity  are 
likely  to  be  received,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  duninish  the  size  of  the  wards  on  grounds 
of  health.  Small  wards  containing  one  or 
more  beds  are  also  required  for  isolating 
certain  cases  or  for  various  necessary  objects. 

ConditioM  regulating  ward-conetruetion. 
The  general  form  of  ward-construction  is 
mainly  governed  by  the  question  of  the  re- 
newal of  air.  The  air  within  an  inhabited 
space,  enclosed  on  all  sides,  is  vitiated  by 
the  emanations  proceeding  from  the  bodies 
of  th<»e  who  ii^iabit  it,  and  eqteoially  by 
the  effect  on  it  of  their  respiration.  In  uL 
■idmesB,  and  all  surgical  cases,  wounds  with 
diseharge,  or  sores,  these  emanatitma  are 
greater  in  quantity,  and  mate  poisonous  in 
quality,  than  from  persons  in  hrndth ;  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  most  eases — medical  and 
sni^cal — are  more  susceptible  to  these  ema- 
nations. Stagnation  in  the  movement  of 
the  air  leads  to  rapid  decomposition  of  these 
emanations.  If  they  difTosed  themselves 
uniformly  throughout  the  space,  which  in 
fact  they  do  not,  ventilation  would  be  com- 


paratively simple,  and,  whatever  the  cubic 
space,  the  air  wonld  attain  a  permanent 
degree  of  pnrity,  or  rather  impurity,  theo- 
retically dependent  npon  the  rate  at  whidi 
emanatioDB  are  prodnoed,  and  the  rate  at 
which  fresh  air  is  admitted.  Hence  the 
same  supply  of  mt  wonld  eqnally  well 
ventilate  any  spaoe ;  bnt  the  Isiger  the  cubic 
space,  the  longer  it  will  be  before  the  air  in 
it  attains  its  permanent  condition  of  im- 
purity, and  the  more  easily  will  the  enpply 
of  fresh  air  be  brought  in  without  altering 
the  temperature,  and  causing  injnrions 
draughts.  The  amount  of  air  wbioh  should 
be  removed,  and  its  place  supplied  with  fresh 
air,  is  at  least  8,000  cubio  feet  per  patient 
per  hour;  but  ^lis  must  depend  to  some 
extent  upon  the  emanations  of  the  patients, 
which  vary  with  the  diseases  or  injuries  they 
are  snfibring  from.  The  ventilation  of  eacn 
ward  shonld  be  kept  independent  of  other 
wards  or  rooms. 

Meant  o/ventUation. — The  change  of  air 
may  be  eneeted  in  various  ways.  For  in- 
stance, the  air  may  be  drawn  out  by  a  fan ; 
or  it  may  be  removed  by  a  shaft,  whose 
action  depends  on  the  difference  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  in  the  shaft  and  Uiat  in 
the  outer  atmosphere.  Of  this  the  ordinary 
fireplace  is  one  example ;  a  caldron  of  water 
kept  boiling  for  the  use  of  the  ho^ital  by  a 
steam  pipe  is  another ;  a  sunlight  is  a  furd^ 
example ;  and  a  heat^  shaft  connected  with 
flues  led  from  holes  in  the  wall  near  the 
patients'  beds,  through  each  of  which  air  is 
drawn  into  the  sh^,  is  another  method. 
Theoretically  it  is  thus  quite  possible  so  to 
arrange  the  ventilation  mechanically  that  a 
specified  quantity  of  air  at  a  fixed  tempera- 
tnte  shall  be  broui^t  into  ib.«  wud  by  day 
and  by  night.  Praetioally,  however,  hos- 
pitals dependent  upon  such  means  atone  for 
ventilation  require  an  attenticm  which  they 
can  rarely  or  never  receive,  and,  except  under 
favonrabfe  circumstances,  are  not  healthy. 

The  emanations  from  the  body  do  not 
uniformly  diffuse  themselves;  they  hang 
about  as  the  smoke  of  tobacco  may  be  said 
to  do.  In  wards  into  which  a  fixed  quantity 
of  air  is  forced,  there  is  not  even  a  uniform 
degree  of  impurity ;  consequently  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  ensure  the  parity  of  the  air 
of  a  ward,  tiiat  means  ^onld  exist  (or  abso- 
lutely sweemng  out  at  intervals  a3l  the 
impure  air  from  it,  and  starting  afre^  with 
pure  air.  This  is  best  effected  by  the  direct 
action  of  currents  of  fresh  air  brought  in  by 
open  windows  placed  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  wards.  The  distance  between  windows 
for  this  purpose  must  not  be  too  great  to 
prevent  their  efficient  action  in  moving  the 
air.  Twenty-four  feet  is  a  good  width,  bnt 
opposite  windows  for  such  an  object  should 
in  no  case  be  more  than  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  feet  apart.  The  space  between 
the  windows  shinUd  not  be  obstmeted  by 
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walls  or  partitions.  The  nmnber  of  patients 
— that  is  to  say,  the  sonrces  of  impure  ema- 
nations— placed  between  opposite  windows, 
should  be  limited  to  two  rows.  In  the  day- 
time, and  when  the  weather  admits  of  open 
windows,  a  ward  with  windows  opening  on 
both  sides  can  easily  be  kept  iresh  ;  but  for 
other  seasons  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
openings  for  the  escape  of  impure  air,  and 
fw  the  admission  of  fresh  air  which  shall 
not  eanse  draughts. 

For  the  purpose  of  removal  of  air,  shafts 
carried  up  from  near  iba  eeiling-level  to 
above  the  roof  are  eonTenimt,  the  lower 
ends  being  louv^ed  to  prevent  patients  feel- 
ing down-draughts  which  may  occasionally 
prevail.  The  most  powerful  engine  of  venti- 
lation for  drawing  oat  ^e  air  is  an  open 
fireplace. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  temperature  of  the 
ward  from  bemg  lowered  by  the  extraction 
of  air,  that  is,  to  maintain  an  equable  tem- 
perature and  to  prevent  draughts,  air 
warmed  to  a  moderate  degree  should  replace 
that  removed  by  the  fireplace  or  by  other 
openings.  Means  for  the  admission  of  air  in 
an  upward  current  should  be  provided  direct 
from  the  open  air,  inde^andently  of  the  win- 
dows and  doors ;  f<x  this  poniOBe  tubes  with 
bends,  which  &vour  the  collection  of  dirt, 
are  objectionable.  Sherringham's  ventilators, 
which  are  easily  cleaned,  placed  between 
the  windows  near  the  ceiling,  answer  well ; 
they  admit  the  air  without  perceptible 
draught,  and  also  frequency  act  as  outlets 
when  open  on  the  leeward  side  of  a  ward. 
The  external  air  may  be  warmed  as  it  enters 
by  being  made  to  pass  over  hot-water  or 
steam  tubes.  Opemngs,  if  placed  close  to 
the  floor  under  the  beds,  should  be  capable 
of  being  easily  and  securely  closed.  All 
openings  for  &e  admission  of  fresh  air 
sfumld  be  so  placed  as  to  be  eauly  examined 
and  cleaned  tiuronghont  their  wncde  length, 
and  this  should  be  done  at  least  once  a  year. 

Sv^erfteial  area.— The  next  most  impor- 
tant  element  in  the  question  of  mrd.con< 
struction  is  the  superficial  area  to  be  allotted 
to  the  patients,  which  is  even  more  important 
than  enbio  apace,  for  on  this  depends  the 
distance  of  sick  from  each  other,  the 
facility  of  moving  round  the  sick,  shifting 
beds,  cleanliness,  and  other  points  of  iiorsing. 
In  connexion  with  this  it  is  convenient  to 
allude  to  the  question  of  circular  wards.  The 
circle  affords  a  maximum  of  area  in  propor- 
tion to  the  perimeter,  whilst  the  rectangular 
form  affords  a  large  perimeter  in  proportion 
to  the  area.  Therefore,  with  a  given  floor- 
space  the  rectangle  affords  a  large  wall-mace 
for  the  beds,  whereas  the  oirenlar  form  amvda 
a  small  irall^spaee,  and  the  beds  must  con- 
sequently be  placed  dose  together,  whilst  the 
large  part  of  the  area  enclosed  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  ward,  away  fr^nn  the  beds, 
which  is  a  disadvantage.  If  there  be  a  medi* 
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cal  school  attached  to  the  hospital,  the  ques- 
tion of  area  has  to  be  considered  with  reference 
to  affording  the  lai^est  amount  of  accommo- 
dation practicable  for  the  teacher  and  his 
pupils,  without  their  breathing  up  the  patients* 
air.  A  ward  with  windows  improperly  placed, 
so  asfuot  to  give  sufficient  light,  or  where  the 
beds  are  so  placed  that  the  nurse  must  neces- 
sarily obstruct  the  Ught  in  attending  to  her 
patients,  will  require  a  large  floor-space,  be- 
cause the  bed-space  must  be  so  orrai^^,  and 
of  such  dimensions,  as  to  allow  of  sufficient 
li^t  foiling  on  the  beds.  In  well-constructed 
mrds  wiu  opposite  windows,  the  greatest 
economy  of  sunace-area  can  be  effected,  be- 
cause the  area  can  be  best  allotted  with  refer- 
ence both  to  lig^t  and  to  room  for  work.  In 
a  ward  24  foet  in  width,  with  a  window  for 
every  bed  or  every  two  beds,  a  7  ft.  6  in.  bed- 
space  along  the  walls  would  probably  be 
sufficient  for  nursing  purposes.  This  would 
give  90  square  feet  per  bed,  and  there  should 
be  as  littie  reduction  as  possible  below  this 
amount  for  average  cases  of  sickness;  but 
this  space  is  much  too  small  for  surgical, 
fever,  or  lying-in  wards,  which  should  also 
be  for  a  much  smaller  number.  The  Herbert 
Hospital,  without  a  medical  school,  has  90 
superficial  feet  per  bed ;  St.  Th<nna8'  Hospital, 
with  a  medical  school,  has  ISO  snpetfieiai  feet 
per  bed.  The  bed-space  riiould  oe  larger  if 
the  locality  is  less  healthy. 

The  area  allotted  to  patients  practically 
settles  the  cubic  space,  because  wards  should 
not  be  less  than  12  feet  high,  though  as 
a  rule  they  need  not  exceed  14  feet  in 
heigfat- 

In  a  good  situation,  and  for  ordinary  cases 
of  disease,  those  spaces  which  are  enough  for 
nursing  and  for  ward-administration  would, 
with  good  ventilation,  be  sufficient  for  all 
sanitary  purposes ;  but  for  such  cases  as 
t^hns  or  otiier  infootious  diseases,  opera- 
tions, and  bad  Borgical  diseases,  a  larger 
space  and  area  would  be  required.  When 
severe  cases  of  this  class  ocmie  into  an  ordin- 
ary ho^tal,  the  simplest  plan  is  to  leave  the 
bed  vacant  adjacent  to  that  occupied  by  the 
patient. 

Lying-in  wards  should  never  contain  more 
than  from  one  to  four  beds.  In  recent  French 
hospitals  these  wards  contain  one  bed  each, 
and  the  only  access  to  them  is  from  an  open 
verandah  and  through  a  small  ante-room. 
Ovariotomy,  and  other  operations  of  the 
Like  risk,  should  be  performed  in  a  one-bed 
ward.  When  space  permits,  a  room  may  be 
provided  for  the  use  of  patients  when  con- 
valescent, and  able  to  be  tempcurarily  absent 
from  the  wards.  The  same  observation  ap- 
plies to  grounds  for  outdoor  exercise.  Bat 
separate  convalescent  ho^itals  ta  homes  ore 
better,  both  for  health  and  discipline.  If 
hospitals  are  provided  for  special  infectious 
disasses,  every  patient  should  be  placed 
in  a  sqiarate  hat-wanL    Cleanliness  and 
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abmuUuioa  of  _  freih  >ir  ii  the  beit  ufegaud 
aguDst  infectum. 

2£at«ridt$. — -With  a  view  (o  aeononuBe  heat 
in  'winter,  and  to  keep  the  rooms  cool  in 
Bummer,  the  walle  Bhonld  be  hdlow,  and  all 
waida  ehoold  be  ceiled,  unleM  the  roof  is 
emutmeted  of  a  fiooi  non-conducting  mate* 
rial.  The  best  lining  for  a  hoapital-ward  is 
an  impervions  polished  snrlfMse,  which  on 
being  washed  with  soap  and  water,  and  dried, 
wonld  be  made  quite  clean.  Plaster,  wood, 
|)aint,  and  yamish  all  absorb  the  orguiic 
unpurities  given  off  by  the  body.  Parian 
cement  polished  is  the  best  material  at  pre- 
sent known  for  walls,  but  it  is  costly,  and  it 
can  only  be  applied  on  brick  or  stone  walls, 
and  not  on  woodwork,  beeanss,  being  inelastic, 
it  is  liable  to  eiack.  Cracks  in  a  hospital 
•wwxi  ate  inadmissible,  as  tiwy  get  filled  with 
impnrities,  and  harbonr  insects.  Thennmer* 
ons  joints  required  for  glased  bricks,  or  tiles, 
rmoer  the  use  of  these  questionable  for  wards. 
In  default  of  Parian  cement,  the  safest  arran^- 
ment  is  plaster  lime*whited  or  painted,  which 
should  OS  periodically  scraped,  snd  be  th«i 
again  Ume-whited  or  painted. 

The  floor  should  be  as  non-absorbent  as 
possible,  and  for  the  sake  of  warmth  to  the 
feet  it  must  in  this  country  be  of  wood.  Oak, 
or  other  close  hard  wood,  with  close  joints, 
oiled  and  beeswaxed,  and  rubbed  to  a  polish, 
makes  a  very  good  floor,  and  absorbs  little 
moisture.  Thn  joints  should  be  like  those 
of  the  best  parqueterie,  affording  no  inlet  for 
dirt.  There  should  be  no  sawdast,  or  othsr 
organic  matter  sniigeet  to  deoay,  under  the 
floor,  "When  a  ward  is  placed  over  another, 
it  is  essential  that  the  floor  should  be  non- 
conducting of  sound,  and  that  it  should  be  so 
formed  as  to  prevent  emanations  from  patients 
in  the  lower  ward  passing  into  the  upper 
wards.  Practically,  with  care,  a  well-laid 
oak  floor,  with  a  good  beeswaxed  sur&ce, 
ean  always  be  kept  clean  by  rubbing. 

There  should  be  as  little  VModworlt  as 
possible  in  a  ward,  besides  the  floor;  and 
what  woodwork  there  is  should  be  varnished, 
so  as  to  admit  of  easy  washing  and  drying. 
The  cleanest  and  most  durable  material  is 
varnished  li^t-eolonred  wainscot  oak  or 
teak. 

The  form  of  the  wvndowt  must  be  etm- 
■idered,  in  their  aqteot  of  afliwding  light  as 
a  necessary  means  of  promoting  heuth,  of 
affording  ventilation,  of  foeilitatmg  nursing, 
and  of  enabling  the  patients  to  read  in  bed. 
Light  can  always  be  modifled  for  individual 
patients.  In  order  to  give  cheerfulness  to 
the  wards,  and  to  renew  the  air  easily,  the 
windows  should  extend  Irom  within  2  feet  or 
%  feet  6  inches  from  the  floor — so  that  the 
patients  ean  see  out — to  within  1  foot  from 
the  ceiling.  An  end  window  to  a  long  ward 
is  an  element  of  cheerfulness,  and  materially 
assists  the  renewal  of  the  air  at  night.  It  is 
essential  to  cleanliness  that  every  part  of  the 


ward  ihoald  be  li^t.  One  mperfidal  foot  <rf 
window-space  to  from  60  to  60  onbio  foet  of 
■paee,  wifl  afiinrd  a  liriit  and  cheerful  room, 
but  ^ia  depends  mncb  <Ht  aspect  and  upon 
the  walls  being  light-coloured.  To  economise 
hoot  in  wards,  it  is  desirable  to  make  the 
windows  of  plate  glass ;  doable  windows  of 
ordinaiy  g^ass  would  secure  the  same  object 
and  &ouitate  ventilation,  but  Uiey  are  trouble- 
some to  clean,  and  give  a  glocony  appearance 
to  a  room.  The  best  form  of  sash  for  ventila- 
tion in  this  climate  is  the  ordinary  sash, 
opening  at  top  and  bottom;  but  windows 
made  in  three  or  four  sections,  each  of  which 
falls  inwards  from  an  axis  at  the  bottom  of 
the  section  possess  many  advantages  fiv 
hospitals. 

Ward-o^lui6». — The  ward-offices  are  ttf  two 
kinds: — 

(1)  niose  whieh  are  neoesaszy  for  &eilita> 
tinig  the  nursing  and  administration  oi  the 
wifds,  as  the  Mod-nwrte't  room  and  wofid- 
scuUera. 

(2)  Those  which  are  required  for  the  direct 
use  of  the  sick,  so  as  to  inrevent  any  unneces- 
sary processes  of  the  patients  taking  place  in 
the  ward;  as,  for  instance,  the  a&Iu^ion-room, 
the  bath-room,  the  water-closets,  urinals,  and 
sinks  for  emptying  slops.  There  ought  to  be, 
in  addition  to  the  bath-room  here  mentioned, 
a  general  bathing-establishment  attached  to 
every  hospital,  with  hot,  cold,  vapour,  sul- 

giur,  medicated,  shower,  and  douche  baths, 
ot  and  cold  water  should  be  laid  on  to  all 
ward-oflloes  in  which  the  use  of  either  is 
required,  beeanse  of  the  economy  ckT  labonr 
in  the  working  of  the  bospitaL  For  the 
same  reason,  when  the  wards  are  on  two  or 
more  floors,  lifts  should  be  provided  to  oany 
up  coals,  trays,  and  patients.  The  ward- 
offices  ^ould  have  ample  window-n)ace. 
There  should  be  no  dark  comers  or  closed 
spaces  under  sinks.  Nothing  should  be  kept 
in  these  offices  which  is  not  in  constant  use, 
and  everything  in  vse  should  be  opm  to 
inspection.  All  fittings  should  be  li^t- 
coloured,  so  as  to  show  dirt. 

(1)  The  head-nur§6  or  Bister't  room  should 
be  sufficiently  large  to  contain  her  bed  and 
to  be  also  her  sittii^-roatn.  It  should  bo 
light,  airy,  and  well-ventilated.  It  is  neoee- 
sary  to  discipline  that  it  should  be  close  to 
the  ward-door,  and  that  it  should  when  ]^ae- 
tioable  have  a  window  looking  into  the  ward. 
If  the  head-nurse  has  two  wards  to  supervise, 
her  room  should  be  placed  between  the  two, 
with  a  window  openmg  into  each. 

There  should  be  a  ward-aotUlery  to  each 
ward,  and  so  situated  as  to  be  under  the 
head-nurse's  eye.  The  scullery  should  be 
snpplied  with  efficient  simple  apparatus  for 
its  purposes :  there  should  oe  a  small  range 
for  ward-cooking,  so  that  the  nurse  can 
warm  the  drinks,  prepare  fomentations,  Ac 
Shelves  or  racks  should  be  provided.  There 
should  also  be  a  small  larder,  with  free  oir- 
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enlation  of  air,  for  temporarily  keeping  pro- 
visionB  fresh.  In  the  scullery,  or  adjacent  to 
it,  a  hot  closet  should  be  provided  for  airinft 
clean  towels  and  sheets.  Fonl  linen  shonld 
not  be  retained  near  the  wards,  or  in  the 
honiiial  boildinK.  It  slundd  all  be  placed  in 
bauieta,  on  wheels,  and  oonv^ed  as  aoon  as 
possible  to  the  lann^^.  Ward  sweeping 
and  refuse  should  similarly  be  placed  in 
movable  receptacles,  and  taken  oat  of  the 
building  with  as  little  delay  as  possible; 
structural  provision  for  the  retention  of  these 
in  or  near  the  hospital  is  undesirable. 

(2)  The  ahhition-room,  VHtter-cloaeti,  dc, 
ought  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  ward, 
but  cut  off  from  it  b^  a  lobby,  with  windows 
on  each  side,  havrng  ita  ventilation  and 
warming  distinct  from  that  of  the  ward  and 
that  of  the  ward-ofQoes,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  fonl  air  passing  from  the  ward- 
offices  into  (he  words.  The  ward-offices  will 
be  most  convenient)^  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  waid  fiuihest  from  tiie  entrance  and 
nnrse's  rocon ;  and  distribnted  at  each  side, 
so  as  to  enable  the  ward  to  have  an  end 
willow.  In  this  arrangement  Uie  ablution- 
room  would  be  on  one  side  of  the  ward,  and 
shonld  contain  a  small  bath-room  with  a 
fixed  bath  of  copper,  supplied  with  hot  and 
cold  water.  A  lavatory-table  of  impervious 
material,  such  as  slate  or  common  marble, 
with  a  row  of  sunk  porcelain  basins  with 
outlet  tubes  and  plugs,  each  basin  supplied 
with  hot  and  cold  water,  should  be  placed  in 
the  same  compartment  as  the  bath,  but  sepa- 
rated teom  it  by  a  partition  and  door.  There 
should  also  be  room  for  a  portable  bath  for 
each  ward;  and  there  shonld  be  a  unk  on  the 
floor-level  for  running  off  the  watw  from  the 
bath  after  it  has  been  used. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  end  window  of 
the  ward  would  be  placed  the  waUr-clotett. 
These  should  never  be  against  the  inner  wall, 
but  always  against  the  outer  wall  of  the  com- 
partment in  which  they  are  placed.  A  pan 
of  a  hemispherical  shape,  never  of  a  corneal 
shape,  with  a  syphon,  abundantly  supplied 
with  water  to  flash  it  out  all  round  with  a 
luge  forcible  stream,  is  the  best  contrivance 
for  the  water-closet  of  a  hospitaL  The  luinal 
shonld  be  of  a  shape  to  oe  easily  cleaned. 
The  sink  for  slops,  bed-pans,  expectoration- 
enps,  Ac,  which  shonld  have  a  compartment 
of  its  own  adjoining  the  water-closets,  should 
be  a  large,  deep,  round,  pieroed  basin  of 
earthenware,  widt  a  cook  extending  hx 
enough  over  the  sink  for  the  stream  of 
water  to  fall  directly  into  the  vessel  to  be 
cleaned,  and  with  an  ample  supdy  of  water 
in  a  fall  stream ;  this  aiiuc  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged  as  to  be  flushed  out  like  a  water- 
clout  pan,  and  it  should  be  so  placed  as  to 
make  it  nnnecessary  for  male  patients  topass 
the  nurse  on  their  way  to  the  w.c.  There 
shoQld  be  a  special  receptacle  near  the  sink, 
vntilatecl  to  the  outer  air,  for  keqnng  cham- 


ber utensils,  Ac.,  for  the  examination  of  the 
medical  officer. 

Walls  of  ablution-rooms  and  water-closets 
should  be  corwed  with  white  ^sed  tile, 
slate  (enamelled  or  plain),  or  Parian  cement; 
plaster  is  not  a  covering  for  them  tm 
account  of  their  liability  to  be  splashed,  and 
of  the  necessity  for  their  being  frequently 
washed  down.  There  shonld  m  separate 
private  water-closets  for  the  nurses;  and  also 
water-olosets  for  the  patients  when  in  day- 
rooms  or  recreation-grounds.  The  ablation- 
room  and  water-closets  should  be  supplied 
with  plenty  of  fresh  air,  warmed  when  neces- 
sary, and  abundance  of  light,  so  as  to  ensure 
there  being  no  dark  comers.  Three  water- 
closets  per  ward  will  suffice  for  a  ward  of 
thirty-two  beds,  but  two  at  least  will  be 
required  for  even  a  twelve-bed  ward. 

The  water-supply  should  provide,  in  ad- 
dition to  pure  water  for  general  consnmption, 
a  service  of  distilled  wator  Ibr  dressmgs  and 
sneh-like  pnrposea. 

8.  Aggregation  of  Wanl-TJnitB  in 
the  Constrnotion  of  a  Hospital.— The 
principles  upon  which  these  units  of  hospital- 
construction,  or,  as  they  are  generally  temwd, 
pavilions,  when  so  constructed,  should  be 
aggregated,  are  as  follows 

(1)  There  shonld  be  free  eirenlation  ci  air 
between  the  pavilions. 

(2)  The  space  between  them  should  be  ex- 
posed to  sunshine,  and  the  sunshine  should 
fiUl  on  the  windows,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
desirable  that  the  pavili(ms  should  be  placed 
on  a  north  and  soiUh  line. 

(8)  The  distance  betmen  adjacent  pavili- 
ons should  not  be  less  than  twice  the  height 
of  the  pavilion  redconed  from  the  Aoots  of 
the  ground-floor  ward.  This  is  the  smallest 
width  between  pavilions  which  will  prevent 
the  lower  wards  from  being  glorany  in  this 
climate ;  where  there  is  not  a  free  movement 
of  air  round  the  buildings,  this  distance 
should  be  increased. 

(4)  The  arrangement  of  the  pavilions  should 
be  such  as  to  allow  of  convenient  covered 
oommnnication  between  the  wards,  without 
interfering  with  the  light  and  ventilation, 
and  therefore  the  top  of  the  covered  corridor 
uniting  the  ends  of  pavilions  should  not  be 
carried  above  the  ceiling  of  the  groixud-floor 
wards.  Each  block  of  wards— that  is,  eadi 
pavilion — shonld  have  ita  own  staircase^ 

(fi)  No  ward  should  be  so  ^daeed  as  to  Hum 
a  pusage-nKoa  to  other  wards. 

(6)  As  a  general  rule,  there  should  not  be 
more  than  two  floors  of  wards  in  a  pavilion. 
If  there  are  three  floors  or  more,  the  distances 
between  tiie  pavilions  become  very  consider- 
able because  of  the  rule  already  mentioned, 
which  ought  to  be  absolutely  observed,  which 
regulates  the  distance  at  which  the  pavilions 
must  be  kept  apart.  Besides,  when  two  wards 
Qtgm  into  a  common  staircase,  there  is,  with 
every  care,  to  some  extent  a  community  of 
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ventilation;  tfaie  will  prevail  even  if  the  stair- 
eaae  be  famiBhed  with  permanent  openings 
tothe  outer  air.  'When  there  are  as  many  as 
fhtir  wards  one  over  the  other,  the  staircase 
becomes  a  powerfol  shaft  for  drawing  up  to 
its  npper  part,  and  thence  into  the  ward,  the 
impure  air  of  the  lower  wards.  Similarly, 
heated  impure  air  from  the  windows  of  the 
lower  wards  has  occasionally  a  tendency  to 
pass  into  the  windows  of  the  wards  above. 
For  the  same  reason  the  upper  floor  over 
the  wards  idionld  not  be  used  as  a  dormi- 
tfiry  for  nurses.  Similarly,  if  there  ia  a  base* 
ment  under  nek  wards,  it  should  not  be  used 
fax  an^  purpose,  anoh  as  cooking,  or  for  the 
reeeption  m  perishable  stores,  from  which 
smeus  oonld  penetrate  into  the  wards ;  and  it 
ia  best  not  to  continue  the  staircase  into  the 
basmnent,  for  with  every  care  the  basement 
will  always  form  a  receptacle  for  ground  air, 
which  should  be  kept  out  of  the  hospital  if 
possible. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  numbers  which 
shonld  be  congregated  under  one  root  This 
limit  will  depend  very  much  on  the  nature 
of  the  cases.  In  town  hospitals,  a  double 
pavilion  should  not  contain  above  80  to  100 
beds. 

The  size  of  toy  given  hospital  ought  not 
to  be  determined  1^  increasing  the  number 
of  beds  in  any  one  btulding,  bnt  by  increasing 
the  number  of  units  or  wards.  So  £u  as  the 
siok  are  concerned,  they  would  be  better 
placed  in  single  detached  wards ;  or,  for  con- 
venience of  administration,  in  wards  all  on 
one  floor — opening  out  of  a  common  corridor. 
Bnt  on  town  sites  the  cost  of  land  makes  it 
absolutely  essential  to  build  hospitals  as  com- 
pactly as  possible;  moreover,  economy  in  the 
coirent  expenses  will  be  best  secured  by  a 
building  with  wards  on  two  or  more  floors, 
provided  with  lifts  and  other  labour-saving 
appliances. 

In  addition  to  the  lar^r  wards,  it  is  neces- 
sary, as  already  stated,  to  have  a  few  wards 
of  one  or  two  beds  each  for  special  cases. 

Gorridort  should  connect  tlu  pavilions  on 
the  level  of  the  lower  floor  of  wards  only. 
They  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible,  so  as 
not  to  impede  the  circulation  of  air  between 
the  pavihons;  they  should  be  lighted  by 
windows  on  both  sides,  opening  mdely,  or 
removable  in  warm  weather ;  and  they  should 
be  provided  with  ample  means  of  ventilation, 
and  with  fresh  warmed  air  in  cold  weather, 
ao  as  to  prevent  draughts. 

The  8t<tirc€ue»  sho^d  be  treated  similarly 
as  to  light  and  ventilation,  and  it  is  desirable 
to  cut  off  &e  connecting  corridors  irom  ad- 
jacent staireasea  by  swing-doors.  These 
arrangements  prevent  draughts,  and  cause 
the  passB^  and  ataireases  efiisetually  to  cut 
off  the  ventilation  of  tme  pavilicm  from  that 
of  another. 

The  staircases  for  patients  should  be 
broad  and  ea^y ;  the  rise  of  each  st^  ^ould 


not  exceed  four  inches  in  height,  and  the 
tread  should  be  at  least  one  foot  in  wid& ; 
there  should  be  a  handrail  on  each  side,  and 
a  landing  after  every  six  or  eight  steps  pro- 
vided wiUi  seats.  The  patients  in  their  beds 
may  be  wheeled  on  to  the  roof  of  the  corri- 
dors between  the  pavilions,  or  on  to  a  broad 
balcony  outside  the  end  window  of  the  ward, 
in  fine  weather. 

4.  AdminiBtratiTe  Biiildingn.— The 
necessary  enbsidiuy  accommodation  may  be 
briefly  described. 

OperaUna-TOomtt  dtSpMUW^,  and  Mehoot, 
ThMB  ahouLd  inelude  examimng-room,  sur- 
gery, drag-store,  and  <q>srating-theatire ;  tiba 
lattOT  having  roof-li^t  from  the  north,  and 
being  of  easy  access  to  the  surgical  wards; 
there  being  one  theatre  for  male,  and  <me 
for  female  patients.  Special  wards  for  such 
cases  as  ovariotomy  should  contain  but  one 
bed.  A  dead-house  and  pott-mortem  room, 
with  ample  means  of  cleanliness,  should  be 
provided,  quite  outside,  and  detached  from 
the  hospitaL  Where  a  school  is  to  be  estab- 
lished, the  necessary  lecture-rooms,  labora- 
tories, dissecting-rooms,  Ac.,  should  be  kept 
entirely  separate  from  the  building  for  the 
sick. 

All  rooms  should  be  plain,  and  without 
lirojections  or  omamenta,  which  form  a  rest* 
ing-place  for  dust. 

Officer!*  quartert. — Apartments  for  the 
resident  physicians  and  surgeons,  matron, 
nurses,  and  servants  should  not,  if  practic- 
able, be  placed  under  the  same  roof  with  the 
sick.  All  the  rooms  should  be  light  and 
airy.  Ths  resident  physicians  and  suige<mB 
should  have  each  a  bedroom  and  utting- 
room,  with  proper  convenience  adjacent;  and 
a  dining-room  for  joint  use. 

The  dispenser,  if  rssident,  requires  a  bed- 
room and  sitting-room.  An  office  is  required 
for  the  steward  (purveyor  or  financial  officer), 
and  a  room,  for  meetings  of  the  governing 
body.  Each  ordinary  nurse  shonld  have  a 
separate  bedroom — ^neither  bare,  tamiahed, 
nor  dismal;  where  she  may  obti^  pun  air 
while  she  sleeps — the  night  nurses*  bed- 
rooms being  B^ait,  where  they  may  not  be 
disturbed  by  noise.  ThOTc  should  be  bath 
and  closet  acoommodati<m  near;  but  each 
woman  should  be  allowed  a  washstand  and 
foot-bath  in  her  own  room.  The  head-nurse 
or  'sister'  bImps  in  her  own  room,  over- 
looking her  ward;  but  if  there  is  no  common- 
room,  she  would  have  better  health  if  a  small 
sitting-room,  as  well  as  bedroom,  could  be 
given  her  off  her  ward.  The  head-narsea  or 
'  sisters '  should  have  a  dining-room,  and  also 
a  comfortable,  weU-frunished  sitting-room. 
They  will  work  better  in  their  wards  if  they 
tiiemselves  are  made  comfortable.  For 
sisters  and  nurses  nowadays  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  educated  woman.  It  is  moat  undesir- 
able that  they  should  seA  necessary  amnsa- 
ment  all  out  of  doors.   Nurses  should  dine 
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nuisftnce  to  the  sick-wards;  a  eonsolting- 
room  for  each  of  the  phyaicians  and  eiirgeons, 
to  which  should  be  attached  a  small  lavatory, 
and  all  necessary  convenience  for  the  com- 
plete examination  of  patients.  The  out- 
patients' department  of  children's  hospitals 
requires  more  care,  and  more  ample  q>ace 
in  waiting-rooms,  because  each  patient  is 
brought  by  its  nurse.  The  entrance  and  exit 
should  be  through  different  doors. 

In  every  lat^  hoqutal  should  be  provided 
a  wall-ventilated  chapel,  capable  of  being 
well  warmed. 

The  {wntion  and  ^enaanl  eonstruetion  of 
the  administrative  buildings  should  be  made 

anite  subservient  to  the  accommodation  for 
le  sick,  and  to  the  broad  general  principle 
that  these  buildings  should  not  interfere  with 
the  eirenlation  of  the  air  around,  or  the  light 
o(  the  wards.  Bouglab  0alion. 

HOT  SPBnrOS,  in  Bath  County, 
Virginia,  U.S.A.— Thermal  waters.  See 

Mineral  Watebs. 

HOT  BFBJTXQS,  in  Garland  Coun^, 
Arkansas.  U.S.A.— Thermal  waters.  Sea 
MXNEUIi  Watkbb. 

HOWICK,  In  ITataL— jSm  AFsicAt 

South. 

HITM,  VENOUS.— A  continuous  mur- 
mur heard  in  the  veins,  generally  observed  in 
cases  of  aneemia.  See  Anemia  ;  and  Physi- 
cal EXAHINATIOK. 


in  the  sisters'  dining-room,  but  at  a  different 
hour;  and  in  a  laige  hospital  there  would 
probably  be  required  an  additional  dining- 
room  for  ward-assistants.  In  hospit^  wi^ 
an  establishment  for  training  nurses,  which 
every  large  hospital  oaght  to  have,  the  pro- 
bationers or  pupil-nurses  (in  a  proportion  not 
exceeding  one  to  every  ten  or  twelve  patients) 
would  hve  in  a  *  Home '  under  the  hospital 
roof,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  hospital 
matron. 

The  *  Home '  should  oonsist  of— (1)  Class- 
loom  and  nurses*  library,  large*  airy,  and 
eonvmient.  (2)  One  or  two  dining-rooms, 
in  which  sUters  and  nurses  might  Bdao  dine, 
and  pantry  adjoining.  (8)  Two  rooms  and  an 
office  for  the  '  home  sister '  (class  mistress). 
(4)  One  separate  bedroom  for  each  proba- 
tioner, snffieiMit  to  contain  press,  table,  chair, 
bookshelf  waahstand,  bedstead,  and  arm- 
chair. 

Each  floor  should  have  a  bath-room  and 
other  conveniences.  Bedrooms  for  proba- 
tioners on  night  duty  should  be  cut  off  from 
tiie  noise  of  the  '  Home.'  There  should  also 
be  provided — cm  siek  room ;  one  visitors* 
room;  and  servants'  oS&ow  and  bedrooms 
for  cook  and  other  necessary  servants. 

Storetfor  bedding  and  Haen^  ktiehen  and 
provition  ttorea. — ^Tne  kitchen  and  aU  those 
stmree  between  which  and  the  wards  there  is 
a  constant  movement,  should  be  as  central 
as  possible,  so  as  to  save  labour ;  but  the 
kitten  should  be  carefully  cut  off  from  the 
corridor  connecting  the  pavihons.  Attached 
to  the  kitchen  should  oe  a  good  scullery, 
larder,  and  serving  conveniences.  There 
should  be  a  large,  well-aired,  well-hghted, 
well-warmed,  well-arranged  linenry  and 
mending-room.  The  hospital  laundry  should 
be  detached  from  the  hospitaL  Special  care 
should  be  taken  to  make  the  laundry  build- 
ings airy  and  very  li^t,  with  ample  means 
of  ventilation  for  removing  the  steam,  which 
is  heavily  charged  wiUi  organie  imparity, 
and  with  ample  space  for  the  washers.  They 
should  have  separate  drying  and  ironing 
rooms. 

Oui-patienW  department. — Those  hospitals 
which  afford  ontdoor  relief  require  a  dispen- 
sary for  ontdoor  sick.  This  should  always 
have  an  entrance  separate  from  the  hospital, 
and  should  never  be  under  or  near  a  ward,  or 
in  the  space  between  adjacent  wards.  It  is 
placed  in  proximity  to  the  hospital,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  medical  men,  and  medical 
school  (if  any),  and  in  order  to  be  near  the 
dmg-store  and  apotiieeary's  shop;  but  it 
shonld  be  entirely  detached,  with  a  firee  air- 
space between,  and  no  direct  eommnnieation 
be  possible. 

The  oat-patients*  depsjrtment  requires  a 
large  aixy  waiting-room,  with  separation  of 
sexes,  and  separate  closet  accommodation 
for  nudes  and  itoiales,  which,  without  great 
eare,  may  (even  when  detached)  become  a 


HUMID  {humidutt  moist). — Moist:  in 
contradistinction  to  dry.  Applied  to  raXet 
{tee  Physical  Examination)  ;  to  characterise 
a  variety  of  asthma  attended  with  expectora- 
tion (aee  Asthua)  ;  and  also  to  particular 
climates.  See  Cldiatb,  The  Treatment  of 
Disease  by. 


HUMOBAXi  (humor,  a  humour).— Of  or 
relating  to  the  humours.  Chiefly  used  as  a 
term  for  a  pathological  doctrine — Uls  humoral 
pathology — which  associates  all  diseases  with 
morbid  states  of  the  fluids  of  the  body  (aee 
Blood-diseasb).  The  word  is  also  sometimes 
employed  as  synonymous  with  humid,  when 
applied  to  asthma. 

HUmTADI  JAKOS,  in  Hungary. 
Sulphated  waters.   See  Minbeal  Watbbs. 

SYDATWBt—See  Ehtozoa. 

HYDATIDS,  UTBBim.— &e  Molb. 

Molab  Pbbonanct. 

HYDB^MIA  (Ciap,  water ;  and  atfia,  tiie 
blood). — A  watery  condition  of  the  blood.  See 
AxixMiA.;  and  Blood*  Morbid  Conditions  o£ 

HYDBAOOGUES  (C8»/>,  water;  and 
I  drive).— Stnok.  :  Fr.  Hydragogueei 
Oer.  Wtutertreibende  MitteL 

DEnmnoN. — Purgative  medicine*  which 
oanse  a  copious  watery  diseharge. 
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BmncEUTiON. — Hydracogne  purgatives 
inelnde :  — Bitartnte  of  PotaBmmn,  Buck- 
thorn, Colohioum,  Oolocynth,  Croton  Oil, 
Elaterin,  Gamboge,  Hellebore,  Jalap,  Podo- 
phyUin,  and  Bcammony.  The  two  most  im- 
portant are  Compotind  Jalap  Powder  and 
Elaterin. 

Aonoy^It  liai  been  Boi^KMed  Mme 
writers  that  the  aeti<m  of  the  dnms  indaded 
in  the  present  class  is  dne  only  to  the  in* 
creased  peristaltio  actiaa  which  they  pro- 
duce, ^is,  however,  is  not  the  ease,  as 
certainly  some,  if  not  all,  of  those  just  enn- 
merated  induce  a  free  secretion  of  fluid  by 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  stimulate  the  peristaltio 
action  of  the  bowel,  and  cause  the  evacuatioa 
of  this  watery  fluid. 

Uses. — Hydragogues  are  chiefly  employed 
for  the  removal  of  fluid  from  the  body,  in 
cases  either  of  general  anasarca  or  of  drop- 
sical efiiision  in  serous  cavities.  They  may 
be  emplojred  to  assist  the  action  at  the  kia< 
neys  vben  tfais  is  insoffioient;  and  it  has 
been  observed  not  infrequently,  when  the 
secretion  of  urine  has  previously  been  de- 
ficient, that  it  becomes  ■  greatly  increased 
after  a  free  dinch&rge  of  fluid  has  taken  place 
from  the  bowels,  in  consequence  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  hydragogue  oathartio.  See 

PUBOATITBB.  T.  liADDBB  BbDHTOK. 

HYDRABOTBIASIS  (hydrai-gfirum, 
mereuiy). — The  state  jiroduced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  meronry  mto  the  system.  Set 
Ukboubt,  Poisoning  by. 

HTDRABTHBOSIS  {vS»p,  water ;  and 
SpSpoy,  a  joint), — Effusion  of  a  serous  fluid 
into  a  joint,        Jointb,  Diseases  ot 

HTDBOA.— Stvoh.  :  Fr.  Hydroa  bul- 
ieux  ;   Pemphiffut  jprur^wtofus  ;  JETerpss 

gettationit. 

The  term  *  hydroa '  was  applied  by  Bsziu 
to  three  different  eruptions  which  he  called 
respectively,  veticular  hydroa,  bulloUM  hy- 
drooy  and  vaeciniform  hydroa ;  the  last  of 
these  has  not  been  recognised  by  any  other 
writer.  Vesicular  hydroa  is  now  known  to 
be  identical  with  erythema  iris,  in  which 
vesicles  or  small  blebs  are  developed  (tee 
EarTHma).  Therefore  lyrdroa  is  at  present 
limited  to  the  ^dzM  bnlleux  of  Basin, 

SnfPT0M8.^The  disease  is  a  severe  and 
rare  one ;  it  is  attended  with  much  eruption, 
great  itching,  and  more  or  less  eonstitutional 
disturbance.  Pregnancy  seems  in  some  way 
to  &vonr  its  development — henee  the  name, 
herpes  geeiationit.  llie  eruption  consists 
of  blebs,  mixed  with  pruriginous  papules, 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  prurisu.  The 
blebs  resemble  those  of  pemphigus,  but  their 
average  size  is  smaller  and  more  variable 
than  in  the  latter  disease ;  the  resemblance, 
however,  indooed  Hardy  to  name  the  disease 
pemphigua  pruriffimotut. 


DimRKimAL  Diagnosis. — Hydroa  should 
be  distinguished  from  pemphigus,  prurigo, 
and  erythema  iris.  From  pemphigus  it  is 
distingmshed  (1)  by  the  relatively  small  and 
unequal  size  of  the  blebs;  (2)  by  tiie presence 
of  pruriginous  papules,  and  the  intense 
prnritns  which  is  often  present ;  (8)  by  the 
ctmstitutional  symptoms,  which,  though 
sometimes  severe,  are  less  than  in  cases  of 
pemphigus  attended  with  equal  amount  of 
eruption ;  (4)  by  the  disease  not  being  amen- 
able to  arsenical  treatment  to  anytmng  like 
the  same  extent  as  psmpbigos. 

It  is  only  when  the  blebs  are  absent  or  but 
little  developed  that  hydroa  could  he  mis- 
taken for  prurigo.  The  relatively  acute  nature 
of  the  disease,  and  the  history  of  the  case 
would  greatly  aid  the  differential  diagnosis. 

Erythema  iris  with  blebs  is  probably  the 
disease  which  is  most  nearly  allied  to  hydroa ; 
but  in  the  latter  the  blebs  are  a  chief  and 
characteristic  feature,  whereas  in  erythema 
iris  they  are,  so  to  speak,  aoeidental  and 
ephemeral  The  jHiiriginoas  papules  and 
intense  praritus  are,  moreover,  not  present 
in  erythema.  Altogether,  hydroa  is  a  much 
more  severe  disease. 

TnuTicEirT. — Alterative  aperient  reme- 
dies may  be  required ;  and  attention  should 
be  given  to  diet.  Arsenic  has  not  been  found 
generally  useful,  though  oases  are  occasion- 
ally met  with  in  whidi  it  appears  to  do  some 
good.  Quinine  is  certainly  a  more  useful 
tonic.  Various  local  remedies,  such  as 
linimentum  calcis  made  with  almond  oil, 
or  carbolised  oil  and  zinc  ointment,  may  be 
tried  to  relieve  the  irritation  of  the  akin, 

BOBKBT  LlVKINO. 

HYDROCABDIA  {vSt»p,  water;  and 
Kapiia,  the  heart). — An  effusion  of  serous  fluid 
into  the  pericaidial  sac  See  FKBicAKDimi, 
Diseases  ot 

HYDBOCEIiE  water;  and  k^Xi;. 

a  tumour).— Sthom.  :  Fr.  Bydrocile;  (>er. 
Wataerbrwh. 

DEriNETioN. — A  swelling  produced  by  a 
collection  of  fluid  in  connexion  with  (A)  the 
testicle,  or  (B)  the  spermatic  cord. 

A.  Htdrocxle  of  the  Testicle. — The 
principal  forms  of  hydrocele  of  the  testicle 
are  (1)  the  vaginal,  (2)  the  congenital,  and 
(8)  tiie  eneyeted ;  (4)  ckylout,  (6)  bUobular, 
and  (6)  dwertieular  hydrocele  will  also  ba 
noticed. 

1.  Vaginal  Hydiooele.— DBsoupnoH. 
This  is  a  chronio  dropsical  efltasion  into  Uie 
sac  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  fluid  is  a 
pale-yellowish  serum,  which  in  old  cases  is 
often  loaded  with  chdeeturine.  The  quantity 
varies,  but  seldom  exceede  twenty  ounces. 
The  writer  (T.  B.  C.)  has  removed  as  many 
as  forty-eight  ounces.  The  testicle  is  usually 
sitiuted  at  the  back  part  and  rather  below 
the  centre  of  the  sac;  but  its  position  may  be 
altered  by  adhesions ;  and,  in  oases  of  omi* 
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Snital  inTetnon,  the  totnole  is  in  front  of 
e  sao.  In  old  hydroceles  the  sae  is  often 
greatly  thickened  \>y  deposition  of  Ijmph  on 
the  tnniea  vaiginalie,  and  its  oonvenion  into 
fibroas  timet  ^Auoh  is  Bocnetimes  the^  seat 
of  oaleareons  deposits.  It  is  geDeiaUyHng^e, 
bat  often  ooours  on  both  sides.  Vagmal 
hydrocele  forms  an  oral  or  pyrifoim  swelling, 
Which  fluetoates ;  has  a  smooth,  even  Burfaee ; 
and  commences  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
scrotum,  yery  gradually  and  without  pain. 
When  examined  by  transmitted  light  it  is 
found  to  be  translneentt  except  at  the  back 
part,  where  the  testide  is  situated.  Owing 
to  tiie  tonioa  vaginalis  remaining  unobliter- 
aled  kae  aome  distance  along  tlw  oord,  the 
swelling  occasionally  assumes  an  elongated 
form,  and  extends  up  towards  the  inguinal 
canaL  A  hydrocele  scanetimes  varies  in  sixe, 
becoming  larger  and  more  tense  during  the 
day  than  when  the  patient  first  rises  in  the 
morning. 

^TioLOOT.  —  Hydrocele  is  a  common 
disease,  especially  in  warm  climates;  and 
occurs  at  all  periods  of  lifo,  but  is  most  com- 
mon  in  middle  age. 

DuoNOSis. — The  ciroumatanoes — that  the 
swelling  commences  below ;  that  the  sper- 
matio  oord  can  be  detected  above  the  tumour ; 
thai  the  testicle  cannot  be  felt ;  and  that  the 
tamonr  receives  no  impulse  on  coughing,  and 
does  not  vary  in  use  on  Jmssure — are  signs 
distinguishing  a  hydrocele  from  an  ingtiinal 
rapture.  When  the  sac  is  much  thickened, 
so  as  to  obscure  fluctuation,  and  prevent  the 
passage  of  rays  of  Ugfat,  the  tnmoor  may  be 
mistaken  for  a  htematoeele,  or  disease  of  the 
testicle,  and  the  dis^osis  is  difficult. 

Tbbathbnt. — In  tT^onff,  vaginal  hydrocele 
UBoally  disappears  under  the  application  of 
weak  tincture  of  iodine  or,  as  this  may  irri- 
tate  the  skin,  of  some  evaporating  lotion. 
Aonpnnoture,  causing  the  fluid  to  escape  into 
the  areolar  tissue  of  the  scrotimi,  is  the  only 
operation  that  is  required. 

In  the  aduU  external  mnedies  are  of  no 
use.  It  is  UBoal  to  resort  at  onee  to  operative 
trsotmenti  palUatiite  or  radieaU  The  pal- 
UtUive  op^ation  consists  in  puncturing  the 
tumour  widi  a  trocar,  and  evacuating  the 
fluid  aeonmulated  in  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
Tb»  hydrocele  usually  returns  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  months,  and  then  the  opera- 
tion must  be  repeated,  or  the  patient  must 
midei^  radical  treatment.  This  may  be 
emoted  by  incision  or  excision  of  the  sac ;  by 
the  passage  of  a  seton ;  or  by  injection  of  the 
sac  with  a  stimulating  fluid.  The  latter  is 
the  plan  commonly  resorted  to ;  and  the  fluid 
shnoat  invariably  employed  is  the  tincture  of 
iodine.  The  oul;^  apparatus  required^  in 
addition  to  a  medium-sized  trocar,  is  a  dass 
syringe.  The  surgeon  genarnlly  injects  about 
a  draohm  (tf  stnmg  tincture,  which  be  leaves 
in  the  sao.  The  f^iannaeopCBial  preparation 
is  not  sofBeiently  strong.  Half  a  drachm  of 


iodide  of  potassium,  and  40  grains  of  iodine, 
dissolved  in  one  fluid  ounce  of  rectified 
spirit,  as  an  injection,  is  generally  success- 
foL  It  causes  considerable  pain,  extend- 
ing to  the  loins ;  but  all  sofiisring  may  be 
prevented  by  ether  or  chloroform  inhalation. 
The  iodine  acts  as  a  stimulant,  stirring  up 
mild  inflammation,  and  causing  a  rapid  re- 
turn of  swelling,  which  gradwuly  subsides 
until  the  patient  is  cured.  Instead  of  this 
solution,  80  to  60  minims  of  pure  carbolic 
acid  liquefied  with  10  per  cent,  of  glycerine 
have  been  injected  with  a  sneoeBsfu  result, 
but  a  permanent  cure  has  not  been  obtained 
in  all  cases  wbsxe^  this  agent  has  been  em- 
ployed. Compression  with  strapping  helps 
the  absorption.  In  double  hydrocele,  injec- 
tion may  be  performed  on  both  sides  at  the 
same  time.  Injection  rarely  foils  to  cue  the 
hydrocele.  If  it  does  not  succeed,  the  injec- 
tion may  be  repeated,  and  very  often  proves 
efiectual,  but  if  not,  recourse  can  be  had  to 
the  seton;  or,  in  cases  of  thickened  sao,  to 
incision  or  excision. 

3.  Congenital  Hydrocele.— In  chil- 
dren, the  original  communication  between  the 
cavities  of  the  peritoneum  and  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  sometimes  fails  to  be  obliterated ; 
and  fluid  accumulated  in  the  sac  constitutes 
variety  termed  congenital  hydrocele. 
The  conimnnioation  is  nsoaUy  small  in  size. 

DuoNOSis. — Congenital  hydrocde  is  easily 
distinguished  from  ordinary  hydrocele  by  the 
absence  of  a  defined  boundary  on  ^eu|>per 
part  of  the  tumour ;  by  the  impulse  received 
on  coughing;  and  by  pressure  causing  the 
disappearance  of  the  swellin)|;,  and  rendering 
the  testicle  {wroeptible.  It  is  distinguished 
from  a  reducible  nemia  by  the  fluctuation 
and  transparency  of  the  swelling;  by  the 
absence  of  guiding  accompanying  its  dis- 
appearance on  pressure ;  and  by  the  slow 
return  of  the  swelling  on  the  patient  assum- 
ing the  erect  posture. 

Tbbatment.  —  Congenital  hydrocele  is 
readily  cured  by  the  gentle  pressure  of  a 
buss  on  the  inguinal  canal,  so  as  to  occasion 
obliteration  of  the  ne(^  of  the  sao,  after 
which  the  fluid  usually  beocanes  absorbed. 

8.  Bnoysted  Hydrocele.— In  tiiis  form 

of  hydrocele  fluid  is  efiused  into  an  adventi- 
tious cyst  distinct  from  the  vaginal  sao,  deve- 
loped in  the  areolar  tissue  beneath  the  visceral 
pOTtion  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  investing  the 
head  of  the  epididymis.  There  may  be  two 
or  even  more  mob  cysts.  As  the  cyst  en- 
larges, the  epididymis  becomes  flattened  and 
displaced  to  one  side^  whilst  the  testicle  is 
found  either  in  front  or  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cyst.  The  fluid  contained  in  the  sac  difliars 
from  that  of  vaginal  hydrocele  in  being  less 
in  onanlity,  perfoctly  ummd  and  cc^nrless, 
and  nearly  free  mm  albumen.  The  fluid 
sometimes  cmtains  spermatozoa  in  ^reat 
abnndanoe,  rendering  it  opaque  and  milky- 
looking.  Their  presence  may  iM  owing  to  the 
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mptnre  of  one  of  the  tubes  of  the  epididymis, 
and  the  escape  of  semen  into  the  sac  of  the 
hydrocele.  More  probably,  the  spermatozoa- 
eontaiuiug  cysts  are  dne  to  dilatation  of  one 
or  more  of  the  vasa  efferentia  in  conseouenoe 
of  stricture ;  and  those  that  contain  limpid 
fluid  may  be  devek^wd  from  the  organ  of 
GiraldiB. 

DiAavosES. — An  encysted  hydrocele  is  dis- 
tin^aiehed  from  vatfinal  hydrocele  by  the 
pontion  of  the  testide  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tumour;  and  generally  by  Uw  ccdonrlesi 
character  of  Uie  fluid  evacuated. 

T&EATMENT. — ^Whcu  larffO  in  size,  so  as  to 
be  inconvenient,  encysted  hydrocele  may  be 
treated  m  the  same  way  as  veiginal  hydrocele, 
and  injection  is  attended  with  the  same 
Boccess. 

4.  Chylous  Hydrocele.— SnfoM. :  Ghy- 
locele;  Oalaotocele;  Liparooele;  Ft.  Hydro* 
die  laitmue  tm  grentanue. 

Debcbiption. — Chyloos  hydrocele  may  be 
bilateral  or  imilateral.  It  is  seldom  met  with 
in  temperate  climates.  The  writer  (J.  McC.) 
has  seen  only  one  ease.  It  was  imilateral,  and 
the  patient  had  lived  for  many  years  in  India. 
It  occurs  more  frequently  in  tropical  coun- 
tries, where  it  is  sometimes  associated  with 
elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum.  It  is  not 
tnuislucent,  but  it  otherwise  resembles  an  or- 
dinary hydrocele.  When  it  is  tapped,  a  fluid 
resembling  milk  is  evacaated,  which,  ex- 
amined microscopically,  proved  in  the  writer's 
(J.  McC.)  case  to  be  a  very  fine  emulsion  with- 
out any  formed  elements.  In  other  cases  a 
few  blood-corpuscles,  coloured  and  colourless, 
have  also  been  seen.  The  fluid  is  neutral, 
and  sometimes  coagulates  sptmtaneously. 

The  occasional  association  of  chylous  hy- 
drocele with  elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum, 
and  Uie  discovery  in  many  ombs  of  the 
filaria  eangninis  honnnis  in  toe  fluid,  indicate 
that  it  isduetotbiiparaaite.  Bloddng  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  ozid  vessels  connected  with 
toe  testicle  by  thie  worm  is  easily  conceivable, 
bnt  no  demonstration  would  appear  to  have 
yet  been  made  oi  a  oommunioation  with  the 
chyliferons  Teaaels.   See  Filabu  Samouimib 

HOMINIS. 

Two  of  the  iworded  cases  of  chylous 
hydrocele  appear  to  have  resulted  from  in- 

i'ury,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  there 
las  been  no  history  of  teaumatism,  and  the 
fluid  most  probably  transudes  as  in  ordinary 
hydrocele. 

Teeatment. — Tapping  is  merely  palliative, 
as  the  fluid  soon  re-accumulates.  In  one  case, 
at  the  third  ta-ppxtg  the  fluid  was  of  the  ordi* 
nary  eenms  nature  but  tbii  result  sppeam  to 
be  nnique.  Ii^eotion  with  eolution  of  iodme 
is  usually  sucorasfhL  If  it  foil,  incision,  with 
drainage,  or  excision  of  the  sac  may  be  per- 
formed. 

6.  Bilobular  Hydroo^e.  —  Stnoh.  : 
Sudroeile  en  bieaac  (French  surgeons). 
PssoKtFTioii.— This  disease  may  be  alto- 


gether outside,  or  partly  inside  and  partly 
outside,  the  abdomen.  The  formation  of  the 
former  variety  is  easily  explicable.  The 
proceatut  vaginaUa  may  be  closed  com- 
pletely at  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  and 
portiidly  at  its  connexion  with  the  tiwniea 
vaginalu  propria,  the  intervening  put  re* 
maining  open.  If  in  such  a  condition  a 
hydrocele  devd<^  it  will  form  two  sacs, 
ooutinaona  internally,  and  marked  at  their 
jnnoti<m  external^  by  a  oonstriction,  the 
depth  of  which  will  vary  inversely  with  the 
size  of  the  opening  between  the  aaos.  It  will 
be  a  combmation  of  a  fumaUar  and  a 
vaginal  hydrocele,  with  a  communication 
between  the  sacs.  The  diagnosis  cannot 
present  any  difficulty,  and  symptoms, 
possible  results,  and  treatment  will  not  differ 
from  those  of  an  ordinary  hydrocele  of  the 
tunica  vaginaU*  propria. 

For  the  formation  of  ihe  other  variety, 
where  one  sac  is  inside  and  the  other  outside 
the  abdomen,  two  hypotheses  are  possible. 
It  may  result  from  some  congenital  mal> 
formation  of  ihaproeeeaua  va^nalie,  or  this 
process  may  be  closed  at  the  mtemal  abdo- 
minal ring,  and,  if  a  bydrooele  Bubsequently 
develop,  a  diverticulum  may  be  formed  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  process,  and  experience 
less  resistance  to  its  extension  in  the  sub- 
peritoneal tissue  tiian  in  the  inguinal  canal 
or  the  tunica  vaginalit  communit. 

This  form  of  bilobular  hydrocele  has  been 
observed  at  birth,  and  the  great  majority  of 
recorded  cases  have  been  in  patients  under 
forty  years  of  age;  but  it  may  develop  or 
become  manifest  at  a  later  age.  Some  cases 
have  been  complicated  with  retention  of  the 
testicle  within  abdomen  or  in  the  inguinal 
canal,  bnt  in  others  the  ^ond  has  been  in  its 
normal  position.  The  mtra-abdominal  sae 
may  vary  greatly  in  size.  In  one  ease  it  was 
not  lai^er  than  a  hazel-nut ;  in  another  it  ex- 
tended above  fAie  level  of  the  nmbilious  and 
beyond  the  median  line  of  the  abdomen.  It 
is  usually  situated  between  tiie  peritoneum 
and  the  iliac  faacia,  but  in  one  ease  it  was 
between  the  peritoneum  and  the  faeoia 
tran»veraali».  The  external  sac  may  also 
vary  in  size.  Sometimes  it  is  small,  and 
limited  to  the  procetatta  vaginaUa ;  bnt  when 
the  tunica  vaginaUa  propria  is  also  involved, 
the  sao  may  oe  very  large.  When  the  oon< 
tents  of  the  sac  are  serous,  the  patient  does 
not  experience  any  greater  inconvenience 
than  with  an  ordinary  hydrocele.  But  there 
appears  to  be  in  these  cases  a  great  tendency 
to  the  formation  of  a  hnmatooele,  and  the 
intimate  relation  of  the  internal  sae  mrith 
the  peritoiuam  may  then  become  very  im- 
portant. 

DiAONOBia  When   the  intra-abdominal 

sao  is  large  and  causes  a  projection  of  the 
abdominal  wall,  attention  cannot  fail  to  be 
directed  to  it,  and  pressure  over  the  abdo- 
minal BwdlingwiU  pvodnoe  inoreaBed  tensicm 
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of  the  external  sao,  and  vice  vertA,  '  Bat  if 
the  intra-abdominal  sao  be  small,  or  lodged 
deejily  in  the  iliac  fossa,  or  extend  into  the 

?elTis,  it  may  escape  notice ;  bnt  the  reduoi- 
ility,  partial  or  complete,  of  the  contents  of 
the  external  sao  and  the  immediate  re- 
appearance of  the  swelling  when  the  preBsure 
haa  been  removed,  onght  to  suggest  the  pos- 
sibili^  of  an  intra-abdominal  sac.  CareM 
palpation,  when  the  patient  has  been 
aniesthetised,  will  detect  some  fulness  in  the 
iliac  fossa ;  and  if  the  sac  has  extended  into 
the  pelvis,  digital  exploration  through  the 
rectum  will  aid  the  diagnosis. 

Tbkathent. — The^  treatment  will  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  communication  between 
the  saoB,  the  nature  of  their  contents,  and 
their  waJls.  If  the  communication  be  free, 
the  contents  serous,  and  the  walls  ^in, 
tapping  the  external  sao  wiU  empt^  the 
internal  sao  also,  and  injection  of  iodine 
solution  or  oarbolio  acid  m  glycerine  will 
probably  effect  a  cure.  Bat  if  the  commoni- 
cation  be  ve^  narrow,  tortuous  .or  valvular, 
if  extravasation  of  blood  has  occurred,  or  if 
the  walls  of  the  saos  be  thiok,  operative 
treatment  varying  with  the  nature  of  the 
ease  will  be  requisite. 

6.  DlTertioular  Hydrooele.  —  This 
variety  of  hydrocele  is  also  bilohular,  but  is 
altogether  scrotaL  It  was  first  described  by 
B^raud  in  1856,  who  showed  by  dissection 
that  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria  sometimes 
has  very  small  diverticula.  If  a  hydrocele 
form,  one  of  these  diverticula  may  become 
larger  and  protrude  through  some  accidental 
rupture  or  inherently  weak  ^art  of  the 
tumeavetffinalit  etnnmunit.  ThiB  protrusion 
migbt  subeeqnenUy  beeome  so  distended  as 
to  form  the  eliief  part  of  the  swelling. 

The  diagnoM  of  this  condition  during  li£e 
most  be  very  anoertain.  The  form  might  be 
nnnsual,  and  the  coverings  would  be  very 
thin,  so  that  tnmsluoency  would  he  vei^ 
marked.  If  the  hydrocele  he  not  tense,  it  is 
said  that  pressure  will  convey  to  the  hand  of 
the  observer  a  sensation  of  fluid  passing  from 
the  diverticulum  into  the  parent  sac.  It  is 
practically  unimportant,  for  the  treatment  is 
similar  to  that  of  ordinary  hydrocele. 

B.  Htdbocblb  of  the  CoBD.~Hydrocele 
occurs  in  the  spermatic  cord  in  two  forms — 
d^fuaed  and  encysted. 

The  dlfltued,  which  is  very  raare,  is  simply 
an  ledema  of  the  areolar  tissne  of  the  oord. 

Kno^Bted  hydroodaof  thecord  uisesfr<nn 
a  oolleetion  of  said  in  the  tmobliterated  fimi- 
enlar  process  of  peritoneum,  which  is  carried 
down  in  the  natural  transition  of  the  testiole. 
It  produces  a  small  swelling  in  the  cord,  of 
an  oval  form,  above  and  distinct  from  tiie 
testicle,  more  or  less  transparent,  and  ^uite 
movable.  The  swelling,  when  small,  is  of 
no  importance ;  and  it  seldom  requires  treat- 
ment.  See  Testes,  Diseases  of. 

T.  B.  CoxuHQ.  Jbbbhuh  McCabtht. 


HYDBOCEFHAXiOID  DISEASE.— 

This  term  is  one  which  has  been  applied 
to  a  set  of  B^ptoms,  ill-defined  in  their  n 
mode  of  grouping,  occasionally  met  with  in 
dehcate  children  soon  after  they  have  been 
weaned.  The  symptoms  may  in  some  cases 
have  been  due  to  reflex  distnrbance  of  the 
nervous  system  induced  by  improper  food ; 
tiiey  may  ap^teor  as  the  sequence  of  some 
exluusting  disease,  such  as  a  prolonged 
diarrhcea  ;  or  they  ma^y  be  concomitants  oi  a 
pneumonia  in  its  initial  stages.  In  each 
these,  as  well  as  in  other  allied  conditions, 
there  may  be  a  febrile  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture ;  combined,  in  the  first  place,  with  imdue 
irritability  and  extreme  restlessness,  whilst 
later  on  signs  of  mental  sluggishness  and 
stupor  may  supervene.  Such  symptoms  are 
apt  to  be  met  with  where,  in  addition  to  a 
depression  of  the  vital  powers,  there  is  a 
reflex  disturbance  of  bram-functions.  The 
condition  was  speciallv  described  by  Marshall 
Hall,  by  whom  the  above  name  was  given. 
It  mur  be  well,  therefore,  to  quote  from  his 
own  aescription : — 

*  This  afiectioa  may  be  divided  into  two 
stages — the  first  that  of  irritability ;  the 
sectmd  that  of  torpor.  In  the  former  there 
appears  to  he  a  faeble  attempt  at  reaction ; 
in  the  latter  the  powers  appear  to  be  more 
prostrate.  These  two  stages  resemble  in 
many  of  their  symptoms  the  first  and  second 
stages  of  [acute]  hydrocephalus  respectively, 

'  In  the  first  stage  the  infimt  becomes 
irritable,  restless,  and  feverish;  the  face 
flushed,  the  snrfoce  hot,  and  the  pulse  fre- 
quent ;  there  is  an  undue  sensitiveness  of  the 
nerves  of  feeling,  and  the  little  patient  starts 
on  being  tonched  or  on  hearing  any  sudden 
noise ;  there  are  sighing  and  moaniug  during 
sleep,  uid  soreaming ;  the  bowels  are  flatu- 
lent and  loose,  and  the  evacuations  are 
mucous  and  disordered, 

'  It,  through  an  erroneous  notion  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  affection,  nourishment  and 
cordials  be  not  given,  or  if  the  diarrhoea  c(m- 
tinue,  either  spontaneously  or  from  the 
administration  of  medicine,  the  exhaustion 
which  ensues  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  very  differ- 
ent train  of  symptoms.  The  countenance  be- 
comes pale,  and  the  cheeks  cool  or  cold ;  the 
eyeUdsare  half-closed,  the  eyes  are  unfixed  and 
unattracted  by  any  object  placed  before  them, 
the  pupils  unmoved  on  the  approach  of  ; 
the  breathing,  firom  being  quick,  beotunes 
irr^n^  and  eflbeted  by  sighs;  Uie  voioe 
beoomM  husky,  and  there  is  someHmes  a 
husky,  teasing  cou^h ;  and  eventuall;^)  ^  the 
strength  of  uie  little  patient  continue  to 
decline,  there  is  a  crepitus  or  rattling  in  the 
breathing.  The  evacuations  are  usually 
green ;  the  feet  are  apt  to  be  cold,' 

But  in  such  groups  of  symptoms  there  is 
nothing  distinctive  ;  and  the  term  '  hydro- 
cephaloid,'  which  is  now  seldom  heard,  mi^ht 
be  discwded.   Its  use  can  only  be  justified 
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on  the  ground  that  the  symptoniB  met 
with  under  auch  conditions  are  apt  to  be 
oocasionally  confounded  with  those  which 
usher  in  the  commencement  of  acute  faydro- 
oephalos.  We  do  not  <iifnfni>^|  the  difficul- 
ties  —  already  roffieiMttly  pronounced  — 
besetting  the  earfy  diagnosis  of  this  latter 
afllDOtion,  by  endeavouring  to  group  together 
under  one  name  a  setofsyiuptMas  which,  on 
difEarent  occasionB,  have  no  oUier  common 
bond  than  that  they  are  apt  to  occur  in 
delicate  children,  the  tone  of  whose  nerrous 
system  has  been  lowered,  and  thereby 
rendered  more  irritable  than  natural.  We 
should  be  really  better  without  such  a  name, 
espeeiaUy  now  that  bleeding  and  lowering 
treatment  are  no  longer  in  vogue  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  grave  or^anio  aSection 
with  which  tiie  states  in  question  may  occa- 
sionally be  conform  ded. 

H.  Chibltom  Babtian. 

HTDBOCEPHAIiirS,  Acute  (SSwp, 
water;  and  K«^aX^,the  head). — A  synonym  far 
tubercular  meningitis.  TuberculosiB  plu»  a 
meningeal  inflammation  is  the  generating 
condition ;  and  acute  hydrocephalus  is  only  the 
occasional,  though  very  frequent,  concomi- 
tant. See  Meninobs,  Cerebral,  Diseases  ofl 

HTBBOCEFHAIiTTS,  Cfaronio.  — 
Stnon.:  Water  on  the  Brain;  hydrops 
CapiU»\  Vr,  HydToeiphale\  Hydrootne  du 
Cervean;  Qtat.  Dgr  Waatarkojffi  Himwat- 
tmucht. 

DEPDonoif. — A  gradual  aoenmnlation  of 
Bcorons  fluid  within  the  lateral  and  third  ven* 
tricles  of  the  brain,  causing  them  to  become 
more  or  less  distended,  and  the  head  en- 
larged; ooourring  principally  in  in&nts  or 
very  young  children;  and  leading  to  restless- 
ness, irritability,  or  convulsions,  followed  by 
dulness,  drowsiness,  motor  wesjmess  or  actual 
paralysis,  together  with  failure  of  mind  and 
of  the  special  senses. 

The  essential  condition  in  this  malady  is 
the  intra-ventrienlar  efiFiision.  The  cases  in 
which  the  fluid  has  been  found  outside  the 
brain  and  within  the  arachnoid  sac  are,  in  all 
|»obalnlity,  mere^  examples  of  the  disease 
in  which,  intra-vuitrienlar  e£Etoaion  having 
previously  been  wdl-marked,  the  distended 
corpus  oallonum,  or.  it  may  be,  tiie  floor  of 
the  third  ventricle,  has  given  way,  and  allowed 
the  fluid  to  pass  beneath  the  arachnoid.  The 
so-called  extra- ventricular  form  of  the  disease 
is  therefore,  in  the  m^ority  of  cases,  merely 
a  seeoudazy  and  altogether  aeoidental  oon* 
dition. 

As  a  sequence  of  a  large  arachnoid  hiemor- 
rhage,  serous  fluid  may  also  be  found  within 
the  arachnoid  cavity;  this,  however,  is  a  con- 
dition which  has  no  real  title  to  be  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  ehronie  hydrocephalus,  as 
some  writers  have  done.  And  the  same  re- 
mark applies  to  those  aoonmulations  of  serous 
fluid  which  take  plaee  beneath  the  arachnoid. 
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as  a  sequence  of  wasting  or  atrophy  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  one  or  both.  The  col- 
lection of  fluid  m  such  cases  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  simple  sequence  of  the  atrophy,  and  is 
of  itself  unproductive  of  morbid  symptoms. 

£tioloot. — Two  prindpal  groups  of  eauasa 
are  appealed  to  as  jmwiotiTe  of  ehronie 
hydrocephalus.  In  certain  cases  the  affection 
is  beheved  to  be  idiopathie,  due  to  an  *  essen- 
tial dropsy,'  occasioned  by  an  inflamma- 
tory affection  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
ventricles.  In  other  patients,  however,  this 
affection  is  distinctly  secondary  or  tymp' 
iomeUic,  and  then  may  be  caused  by  one  or 
other  of  two  prinoipftl  sets  of  conditions. 
Thus  (1)  it  is  often  occasioned,  as  writers  of 
the  last  century  pointed  out,  by  the  pressure 
of  scrofulous  or  other  tumours  upon  the 
*  straight  sinus,*  producing  mechanical  con- 
gestion of  the  great  veins  of  Oalen  as  well  as 
of  their  radicles  on  the  walls  of  the  lateral 
ventricles,  and,  as  a  con8equ6nee,an  inoreas- 
ing  dropsical  condition  of  tiie  ventricles 
themselves.  (2)  Much  more  rarely  it  is  said 
to  be  produced  as  a  sequence  of  an  attack  of 
aouto  hydrocephalus.  This  latter  mode  of 
origin  is  admitted  by  some  authors,  and  denied 
by  others.  It  is  at  least  a  possible  mode  of 
origin,  although  one  which  la  difficult  to  be 
established  with  certainty.  By  far  the  largest 
percentage  of  oases  probably  belong  to  tfie 
first  set  of  the  '  symptomatic  *  category. 

The  disease  is  sometimes  congenital,  and 
may  be  so  far  developed  during  uterine  life 
as  to  cause  great  difficulties  in  parturition — 
fl-equently  necessitating  the  saierifioe  of  the 
life  of  the  child.  At  other  times  the  eidarge- 
ment  of  the  head  begins  to  show  itself  soon 
after  birth,  or  at  some  period  before  the  end 
of  the  first  or  second  year.  Or  it  may  reveal 
itself  later  still  in  ohildfaood ;  much  more 
rarely  during  adoleseenee ;  sold  more  rarely 
still  m  adult  life. 

Congenital  *  microcephalism  *  must  not  be 
confounded  with  hydrocephalus.  It  is  true 
that  in  certain  small-heaaed  infants,  having 
the  cranium  malformed  and  the  sutures  ossi- 
fied, an  excess  of  fluid  may  be  found  within 
the  head ;  but  thai  the  fluid  in  these  cases  is 
situated  outside  the  atio^ed  brain,  and  not 
within  the  ventrieleB.  The  two  conditions 
are,  in  &ct,  total^  opposite  in  nature. 

Anatomical  Ceabaotus. — Three  diflbrent 
states,  in  regard  to  size  of  head,  have  been 
described  as  existing  in  this  affeotitm— 

(1)  where  the  head  is  smaller  than  natural ; 

(2)  where  the  head  is  of  natural  size ;  and 
(8)  where  the  head  is  more  or  less  consider- 
aUy  enlarged; 

Those  of  the  first  category  ought  not  to 
be  included  at  all.  They  are  the  cases  of 
'microcephalism '  above  referred  to.  Those  of 
the  second  categoiy  could  nevor  be  diagnosed 
with  any  de^ee  of  positiveness  during  life ; 
and  it  may,  indeed,  be  questioned  whether 
such  eases  exist  to  any  la^e  extent,  except  as 
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more  or  less  transitory  stages  of  instances  I 
of  the  disease  pertaining  to  the  third  of  the 
above  categories. 

Even  the  cases  in  which  the  head  is  dis- 
tinctly enlai^^  differ  amongst  themselves, 
sinoe  in  some  of  them  (a)  both  sutures  and 
fcmtanelies  are  widely  open ;  while  in  others 
(6)  the  sntnres,  and  perhsps  the  fimtaneUes, 
are  completely  dosed.  It  seems  |irobable 
that  the  latter  may  repreeent  conditions  into 
iHiich  some  of  the  nurmer  pass,  when  the 
disease  lapses  Into  a  chrome  and  stationary 
condition. 

Owing  to  the  separation  of  the  cranial 
bones  in  young  io&nts,  this  disease,  when  it 
oconrs  in  them,  soon  becomes  associated  with 
an  actual  enlatgement  of  the  head,  which 
increases  rapidly.  In  conseqnenee  of  the 
distending  pressure  from  within,  caused  by 
the  increasing  size  and  fulness  of  the  ven- 
tricles,  the  Ixuoea  entering  into  the  formation 
of  the  TOolt  of  tiie  cranium  become  s^iarated 
ficom  one  another,  though  the  bones  of  the 
&ce  remain  unaltond.  The  frontal,  parietal, 
the  superior  part  of  the  occipital,  and  a  sm^ 
put  of  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bones  become  expanded  and  thinner  than 
uatnral,  at  Hbo  same  time  that  they  are  sepa* 
rated  from  one  another — especially  in  the 
regions  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  fonta- 
n^es,  and  of  the  sagittal  suture. 

The  crania]  bones  are  often  very  thin,  but 
ocoaeionally  they  may  be  imusually  thick 
throughout — even  in  young  children. 

The  circumference  of  the  head,  though  that 
of  a  young  child,  may  in  hydrocephalus  eaaily 
reaeh  ti4  to  80  inches,  or  more.  The  size 
attained  by  the  head  in  certain  oaees  has 
been  ecmiparatiTe^  enormoos ;  thus,  in  an 
altogether  exceptional  case,  recorded  by 
Croikshank,  it  is  said  to  have  measured,  in 
a  child  sixteen  months  old,  no  less  than  62 
inches  in  circumference,  and  the  amount  of 
fluid  contained  within  the  cranium  was  fimnd 
to  weigh  as  much  as  twenty-eeven  pounds. 

The  fluid  is  generally  slightly  albuminous ; 
possesses  some  saline  constituents ;  and  has 
a  ^eeific  gravity  ranging  from  1006  to  1014. 
Its  composition  agrees  pretty  closely  with 
that  of  dropsical  fluids  generaUy. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  as  already 
stated,  the  fluid  is  contained  within  the  more 
or  less  distended  lateral  and  third  ventricles 
(rf  the  brain.  The  upper  and  lateral  parts  of 
the  cerebral  hami^eres,  as  well  as  the  cor- 
pus oalloBnm,  benuoe  thinned  and  distended, 
so  as  to  resemble  a  mere  bag,  the  walls  of 
wh^  are  represented  externally  by  pale 
unfolded  and  much  flattened  convolutional 
matter,  and  internally — next  the  fluid  itself 
—by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricles. 
This  latter  has  become  much  thicker  and 
tougher  than  natural ;  it  may  also  be  more 
less  granular  on  tiie  surface ;  and  often 
shows  an  increased  number  of  distended 
vessels.   These  appeotanoes  are,  however, 


not  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  in- 
flammatory origin  of  the  malady,  as  some 
observers  seem  to  eoppose.  They  may  be 
found,  as  the  writer  has  seen,  well-marked, 
in  cases  where  the  eflEusion  and  distension 
have  been  the  result  of  a  mere  mechanical 
congestion,  |vodnoed  by  pressure  upon  the 
eommmcement  ai  the  straiftht  sinus,  owing 
to  a  tumour  in  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cere- 
bellum. On  the  other  hand,  some  years  ago 
the  writer  examined  the  head  of  a  hydro- 
cephaHc  child  who  died  in  University  College 
Hospital,  in  whom  the  most  careful  search 
revealed  nothing  that  could  have  produced 
mechanical  congestion,  and  in  which  there 
was,  moreover,  no  sign  of  anything  like  an 
inflammatory  condition  of  the  walls  of  the 
greatly  distended  lateral  ventricles.  To  &11 
back  upon  the  hypotheaia  of  an  '  essential 
dropsy '  was  felt  to  be  &r  from  sati^tctory. 
Such  a  phrase  cannot  indeed  be  retarded  aa 
convejing  any  real  ei^lanation  of  the  oon. 
dition  in  question. 

The  shape  of  the  Tsntrieles  and  of  the 
compressed  ganglia  about  the  base  is,  of 
course,  greatly  altered.  The  finamra  of 
Munro  may  be  half  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter.  The  aptiia  and  oUaetory  tracts 
and  lobes  ace  also  often  mnoh  altered  by 
pressure. 

The  brain-substance  may  be  even  tougher 
than  natural,  because  the  long-continued 
mechanical  congestion,  which  exists  in  so 
many  cases,  favours  the  ovei^;rowth  of  the 
nenrt^lia;  and,  indeed,  it  would  appear  prob- 
able uat  in  some  instances  the  overgrowth 
of  this  mere  connective  snbstanoe  is  weU- 
madced.  For,  notwithstanding  all  the  pres- 
■ore  nprai  and  distension  of  ue  brain-sub- 
stance, this  rarely  shows  signs  of  atrophy. 
It  is  rathOT  the  reverse.  The  mere  bram 
alone  of  a  hydroce^ialio  child,  after  the  fluid 
has  been  evacuated,  commonly  weighs  more 
than  the  brain  of  a  healthy  child  of  the  ssme 
age.  Thus,  in  an  instance  that  came  under 
the  writer's  notice,  the  brain  of  a  child  five 
years  of  age  weighed  rather  more  than  62  oz. 

In  those  cases  in  which  during  life  the 
fluid  has  escaped  from  the  ventricles  through 
a  rupture  in  the  corpus  oaJlosum,  the  bram 
has  oeen  found  more  or  less  flattened  and 
collapsed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  enlar^d 
crammn,  whilst  the  escaped  fluid  occupies 
the  arachnoid  cavity  above  it. 

SnPTOMB. — Chronic  hydrocephalus  begins 
to  manifiBSt  itsdf  in  vanons  ways,  and  also, 
as  above  stated,  at  various  ages.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  cases  are  either  congenital,  or 
commence  before  the  fifth  month.  But,  in 
cMtain  rare  instances,  the  head  may  b^in 
to  enlarge  long  after  the  union  of  the 
sutures,  m  early  adult  life,  or  even  beyond 
middle  age. 

As  to  modes  of  commencement,  at  least 
four,  pretty  distinct  from  one  another,  may 
be  encountered.    (1)  The  disease  may  m 
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ushered  in  1^  a  period  of  fretfiilness  and 
irritability,  with  or  without  the  occurrence 
of  (xmviuidonB  and  steabiBmos,  before  any 
enlaiKement  at  the  head  is  detected,  w 
(2)  slow  enlargement  of  the  head  may  be 
noticed  as  the  firsk  event.  In  some  eases, 
this  enlargement  not  only  sets  in,  but  may 
continue  for  months,  till  notable  increase  in 
size  has  taken  place,  and  yet  the  child  may 
exhibit  no  morbid  symptom  whatever.  The 
writer  has  seen  a  well-marked  instance  of 
this  in  a  child  whose  head  had  been  en> 
larging  for  eighteen  months  (the  process 
beginning  when  it  was  a  year  old),  and  in 
whom,  &ough  the  head  was  twenty-four 
inches  in  circumference,  no  other  morbid 
signs  or  symptoma  presented  themselves. 
(8)  Chnmio  hydrocepnalas  may  supervene 
in  a  child  aftw  a  nil,  throu^  the  inter- 
mediation of  cuebellar  disease.  The  writer 
had  under  his  care  a  little  girl  fimr  years 
old,  who,  after  falling  from  a  table  and 
striking  the  occiput  severely,  suffered  for 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  months  from  ^rmp- 
toms  indicative  of  cerebellar  disease,  after 
which  the  head  began  to  enlai^,  and  hydro- 
cephalus became  the  apparently  dommant 
condition.  Complete  blindness  ensued,  then 
convulsions  set  m,  and  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  these  the  patient  died.  A  tumour  of  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  was  found, 
plut  all  the  signs  of  a  well-marked  hydro- 
cephalus. (4)  The  disease  may  occur  as  a 
sequence  of  an  attack  resembling  acuta 
hydrooephalns  (tubercular  meningitis) ;  tlMt 
is  to  say,  a  child  appears  to  suffer  for  a 
time  from  what  is  regarded  as  tubtfcular 
meningitis;  the  symptoms  then  undergo 
some  mitigation ;  they  beocnne  more  or  less 
chronic ;  and  ultimately  the  head  begins  to 
enlai^e,  as  it  does  in  oluonio  hydrocephalns. 
There  is  some  doubt  about  the  real  nature 
of  the  starting-point  in  this  mode  of  origin. 
The  initial  symptoms  may  not  in  reality 
have  been  those  of  tubercular  meningitis. 
The  chronic  disease  and  its  symptoms  may 
occasionally  be  initiated  in  an  acute  manner. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  the  subse- 
quwt  coarse  of  the  symptoms  in  pexsons 
suffering  from  chronic  hydrocephalus,  begin- 
ning in  these  various  ways,  may  also  be 
Bul^ect  to  great  vaziiUions. 

As  the  head  enlarges,  or  as  the  jmssnre 
within  increases,  sensations  of  weight  or  pain 
may  be  experienced.  The  child  may  uiow 
increased  ^etfulness  and  irritabili^ ;  or  its 
manner  may  become  more  dull  and  heavy 
than  natural.  At  other  times  there  is  no 
noticeable  change  in  these  respects. 

In  the  'symptomatic'  forms  associated 
with  tumours,  there  is  apt  to  be  vomiting  of 
a  very  obstinate  and  paroxysmal  character, 
together  with  continuous  pain,  marked  by 
exacerbations.  ConvulsionB,  either  nnilateru 
or  general,  may  also  occur,  as  well  as  para- 
lysis of  one  or  other  of  the  ocular  muscles. 


In  Buch  cases,  too,  in  comparatively  eariy 
stages,  ophthalmoscopic  examination  wiU 
frequently  reveal  c^bc  neuritis,  which  has 
a  tendmoy  to  go  on  to  white  atn^hy,  with 
the  production  of  more  or  less  complete 
blincmess. 

In  later  stages  of  the  disease  mental  action 
becomes  increasingly  impaired ;  there  is  loss 
of  memory,  dulness,  and  a  great  tendency  to 
sleep  during  the  day.  There  may  be  marked 
weaJmesB  or  actual  paralysis  of  hmbs.  Chil- 
dren affected  to  this  extent  often  keep  to  the 
recumbent  position,  having  at  last  no  power 
of  sitting  up,  or  even  of  raising  their  head 
from  the  pillow.  Where  the  enlargement 
becomes  extreme  the  weight  of  the  head  is 
BO  great  that  it  cannot  be  maintained  in  the 
nun^t  position.  It  has  to  be  suppcnied  by 
the  hand  or  some  artificial  prop ;  or  else  tha 
child  does  not  attempt  to  rise  from  the  re- 
cumbent position.  A  sense  of  fluctuation  is 
often  recognisable.  The  forehead  becomes 
prominent  and  overhanging,  while  the  eye- 
balls are  depi^sed ;  and  as  the  face  remams 
unaltered  or  even  becomes  emaciated,  it 
seems  altogether  imnaturally  small,  and  thus 
contributes  to  produce  a  most  characteristio 
appearance  ('faciea  hydroc^halica '),  which 
is  often  inteuBified  by  the  old-looking,  and 
more  or  less  blank,  expressionless  aspect  of 
the  &>ce.  The  appetite  sometimes  remains 
good ;  at  other  times  it  becomes  much  im- 
paired, and  a  gradual  emaciation  ensues. 
Blindness,  more  rarely  deafiiess,  loss  ci 
smell,  and  impurment  of  otiter  senaes  toid 
gradually  to  reveal  themselves  after  a  time. 

Complications.— In  all  cases  where  ^e 
hydrocephalus  is  itself  symptomatic  of  some 
primary  intracranial  disease,  intorfering  with 
the  proper  return  of  blood  from  the  vantridea 
and  central  portions  of  the  brain,  the  symp- 
toms resulting  from  this  latter  state  of  things 
are  neoeBsarily  complicated  with  others  im- 
mediately produced  by  the  original  morbid 
condition.  Hence  the  very  great  variations 
encountered  in  the  groajung  of  synqitonu  in 
different  cases. 

DuoNOBis. — Where  the  head  becomes  dis- 
tinctly enlaced,  with  widely  separated  sntnrea 
and  open  fcmtanelles,  l^en  can  be  acareely 
any  rocmi  fin:  doubt  about  the  diagnosiB,  But 
before  the  head  is  distinctly  enlarged,  the 
diagnosis  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  is  miposuble.  In  many 
cases  also  where  the  head  is  only  slightly 
enlarged,  and  the  sutures  are  not  opened,  it 
may  be  very  difiBcolt,  for  a  time,  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  an 
infant  or  young  child  is  hydrocephalic 
Natural  variations  in  the  size  of  the  head 
are  considerable;  and  it  may  also  be  en- 
larged from  rickets,  or  from  that  very  rare 
condition  known  as  '  hypertrophy  of  the 
brain.'  £ven  great  thickenings  of  the  bones 
of  the  head  have  occasionally  given  rise  to 
uncertainties  in  regard  to  diagnosis.   But  in 
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all  these  cases,  in  order  to  enable  the  prac- 
titioner to  arrive  at  a  trustworthy  opinion, 
the  particular  form  of  the  head  has  to  be 
considered,  together  with  the  som-total  of  the 
TariooB  sym^toins  which  may  have  preceded 
w  aeeompaiued  its  increase. 

Whether  we  have  to  do  with  an  instance 
of  '  idiopatfaie  *  or  of  '  symptomatic  *  hydro- 
cephalns  in  any  particular  case  often  cannot 
be  setUed;  but  m  others  it  can  be  decided 
by  the  existence  of  symptoms  distinctly 
pointing  to  the  presence  of  an  intracranial 
new<growth. 

CocBSB  AMD  Terminationb.— Hydrocepha- 
lus often  proves  fatal  in  the  course  jof  a 
£bw  months ;  or  it  may  be  less  rapid,  entail- 
ing death  ordy  after  a  year  or  two.  Its  pro- 
gress is  variable,  however.  Kemissions  and 
stationary  conditions  are  apt  to  occur,  with 
occasionally  distinct  exaoeroations  of  all  the 
symptoms. 

OeeasioiiaUy  one  of  these  stationary  eondi* 
tions  becomes  prolonged,  and  the  individoal 
may  live  for  yens.  Some  hydiooephalio 
subjects  have  subsequently  lived  on  to  the 
age  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  forty  years.. 
In  a  few  exceptional  cases  a  cnre  aeems  to 
have  been  effected,  either  naturally  or  under 
the  influence  of  remedial  agencies. 

I>eath  may  take  place  in  convulsions;  from 
slow  exhaustion  with  emaciation;  or  from 
intercurrent  pneumonia  or  some  other  acute 
disease. 

Treathekt. — ^Very  little,  unfortunately, 
can  be  done,  in  the  majority  of  eaaes,  to  pro- 
duce decided  or  lasting  improvement.  This 
is  especially  so  in  those  instances — only  too 
numerous — in  which  tiie  hydrocephalus  is 
due  to  some  Bcrofulons  or  other  tumour  inter, 
fering  with  the  return  of  blood  from  the  ven- 
tricles. 

Blistering  the  scalp,  with  mercurial  in- 
unctions, formerly  much  lauded,  may  do  a 
great  deal  more  harm  than  good;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  in  reference  to  pressure  of 
the  enlai^ed  head  by  strapping  or  bandages. 
This  latter  is  a  barbarously  coarse  method  of 
treatment,  which  has  happily  fallen  into  dis- 
use. Blistering  may  do  good  in  some  cases, 
but  it  should  be  cautiously  employed. 

The  general  health  of  the  child  must  be 
maintained  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  aid, 
if  necessary,  of  tonus  and  cod-liver  oiL  Pnr- 
gatifm  and  diuretics  m^  also  be  had  reconrse 
to.  Iodide  of  potassium  may  b»  givoi  inter- 
nally in  gradiully  increasing  doses,  as  even 
young  duldren  bear  this  remedy  well.  Bro- 
mide of  potassium  will  also  help,  |iM:hap8,  to 
mitigate  vomiting  and  oonvulaions,  when 
these  are  ni^nt  symptoms. 

It  may  be  worth  while  in  suitable  oases 
to  try  the  efbct  of  greatly  diminishing  the 
amount  of  fluids  talten,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
foloees  of  the  vascular  system.  The  writer 
has  had  reason  to  believe  that  this  method 
is  well  worthy  of  being  tri^  where  other 


means  have  &iled,  and  wbrare  there  is  any 
chance  of  being  able  to  carry  it  out. 

Puncture  of  the  head  has  been  much 
lauded,  and  practised  by  many,  but  with  an 
amount  of  fulore  and  finality  that  has  caused 
the  method  to  have  almost  fallen  into  disnaa. 
If  in  any  given  case  we  could  be  reasonably 
certain  that  the  hydrocephalus  belonged  to 
the  'idiopathic*  variety  (if  tiiere  reaUy  are 
such  cases),  the  method  might  be  had  recourse 
to  with  much  more  chance  of  success  than 
if  it  were  oeoasimied  by  some  mechanical 
pressure,  which  persists,  and  prevents  the 
return  of  blood  from  the  central  parts  of  the 
brain.  Puncture  of  the  head  can  scarcely  be 
compared  with  puncture  of  the  chest,  because 
(even  apart  from  the  ^ater  risks  attaching 
to  the  former  operation)  a  puncture  of  the 
chest  in  a  case  of  pleurisy  has  a  fair  chance 
of  being  actually  curative,  while  puncture  of 
the  head  in  hydrocephalus,  in  the  miyority 
of  oases  and  for  the  reason  above  indicated, 
could  only  be  palliative.  Still  the  oases  of 
this  disease  are  so  grave  that  where  the 
sutures  are  oj^ed,  wbwe  the  patient's  con- 
dition iS  rapidly  getting  worse,  and  death 
seems  otherwise  inevitable,  the  question  of 
perflsrming  the  operation,  at  least  once,  ou^t 
to  be  entertained  as  a  poeaiUe  means  ai 
affording  rehef. 

H.  Chabltom  Basiun. 

'  HYDROMETBA  (vSap,  water;  and 
fif/rpa,  the  womb). — Dropsy  of  the  womb. 
See  Womb,  Diseases  of. 

HYBBOZTEFHBOSIS  [v&mp,  water; 
and  M^poc,  the  kidney). — Stnon.:  Dropsy 
of  the  Kidney;  Fr.  Hydroniphrote  i  Qer. 
Hydron^hrote. 

DiFDonoN. — A  chronic  disease  of  the  kid- 
ney, caused  by  obstruction  of  the  ureter; 
which  leads  to  dilatation  of  the  pelvis,  and 
commonly  of  the  ureter,  with  more  or  less 
extensive  atrophy  of  the  substance  of  the 
organ;  usually  afiecting  one  kidney,  some- 
times both ;  characterised  clinically  by  the 
presence  of  a  soft  fluctuating  tumour  in  the 
renal  region,  but  most  distinctively  by  sudden 
discharge  of  urine  with  collapse  of  the 
tumour;  and  resulting,  if  not  relieved,  in 
oom^te  destruction  of  the  kidney. 

Mnouoai. — Among  the  most  common 
causes  of  hydronephiosis  are  obBtmo^m  oi 
the  ureter  at  its  lowest  part,  in  oonseqoenoe 
of  pressure  by  new  formations,  such  as  ear^ 
oinoma  of  the  uterus  or  tumour  of  the  ovary 
in  females,  and  the  impaction  of  calculi  of 
various  kinds.  Moxe  rarely  it  is  induced  by 
new  formations  in  the  bladder;  stricture  of 
the  urethra ;  the  pressure  of  the  pregnant, 
prolapsed,  or  retroflexed  uterus.  Exception- 
ally it  is  met  with  without  apparent  cause ; 
in  such  cases  it  is  to  be  referred  to  some 
contraction,  due  to  inflammation  or  other 
cause,  which  has  disappeared.  The  con- 
dition is  also  sometimes  congenital,  being 
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dae  to  malformationB,  mch  as  impeimeable 
ureter,  or  valve-like  obstraction  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  urine  dovnwards.  From  what- 
ever canae  the  obstruction  springs,  aooumn- 
lation  of  urine  takes  pisee  behind  it,  leeiding 
to  gradual  distension  of  the  orgui.  8«0 
Ubktbbs,  Diseases  of. 

Anatomical  Cha&actbbs. — In  the  earlier 
ata^  of  l^dxonephrosiB  ttiere  is  simple  dila- 
tation of  the  perns  of  the  kidney.  As  the 
diseaae  advances,  the  dilatation  increases, 
tiie  oi^an  becomes  more  and  more  distended, 
and  the  ureter  often  becomes  so  dilated  or 
donsated  as  to  present  die  i^pearanoe  of  a 
bluiui- white  tube,  as  large  as  or  even  larger 
than  the  inferior  vena  cava.  Coincidently 
with  this  distension  and  pressure  the  snb- 
stanoe  of  ^Le  kidney  atropnies.  At  first  the 
apices  of  the  cones  become  flattened  and 
wasted,  but  gradually  the  renal  snbstanoe 
becomes  more  involved,  until  at  length,  in 
old-standing  cases,  scarcely  any  trace  of  it 
remains,  and  the  kidney  is  represented  by 
a  larea  lobolated  bag,  the  fibrona  waUs  of 
whu£  are  distended  by  dear  fluid.  Gom- 
mmily  one  ki^hi^  onl^  ia  affected,  especially 
when  extreme  dOi^tum  exists,  but  in  some 
instances  both  kidneys  are  inv^ved.  There 
is  a  ease  on  record  where  the  whole  abdomi- 
nal cavity  was  occupied  by  an  enormous  sac, 
containing  sixty  pounds  of  fluid. 

Sthptoks. — ^In  the  slighter  cases  of  hydro- 
nephrosis there  are  no  symptoms  of  such 
a  kind  as  to  attract  att^tion.  This  con- 
dition is  often  an  unimportant  oomplioation 
of  other  serious  diseases.  In  the  more 
severe  cases  there  are  no  constitutional 
symptoms,  but  the  local  changes  are  well- 
marked.  There  is  a  tumour  situated  in  the 
lumbar  regitm,  extending  upwards,  down- 
wards into  adjacent  regions,  or  fivwards 
towards  tiie  anterior  abdominal  wall.  The 
colon  is  usually  in  front  of  the  tumour,  and 
always  displaced  and  compressed,  bo  that 
constipation  frequently  coexists  with  hydro- 
nephrosis. The  mass  is  often  lobukted, 
dwi^B  undulating  in  character;  and  fre- 
quently fluctnation  may  be  detected.  The 
most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  condition  is 
afforded  by  the  discharge  of  a  large  quantity 
of  urine,  genrarslly  of  low  specific  ^yity, 
and  often  containing  mucus,  coincidently 
with  the  disappearance  or  diminution  of  the 
tumonr.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
obatruction  ia  permanently  removed,  and 
dilatation  alone  remains  as  evidence  of  the 
old  obstruoticm.  Uydronephrosis,  when 
double,  sooner  or  later  proves  fatal  by  stw. 
I^eesion  of  urine  or  unemia.  When  only 
existing  on  one  aide.  It  has  proved  fetal  by 
pressure  upon  neighbouring  parts;  by  the 
soperventiw  of  impaction  of  a  stone  in  the 
kidney  of  the  opposiie  side ;  «  from  other 
causes.' 

1  In  one  case,  whioh  oocnrred  some  yMxa  ago,  tho 
in  oolli^sing  after  being  tapped,  esnied  witti  it 
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DiiGKOSls.— The  distinction  of  hydrone- 
phrosis  from  ascites  may  be  sometime! 
difficult  when  the  disease  afiects  both  sides. 
The  diagnosis  is  partly  to  be  made  by  ob> 
serving  the  effects  of  change  of  posture, 
hydronephrosis  being  much  less  influenced 
thereby  than  ascites.  The  history  and  mode 
of  origin  of  the  aSbetion  also  aflord  indi- 
cations. From  hydatids  of  the  kiddey  it  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  diaoriminate  hydro- 
nephrosis, but  the  histctt^  of  the  ease  and 
the  characters  of  the  tmne  often  afford  a 
clue.  If  there  be  tumour  on  both  sides,  it 
is  extremely  unlikely  to  be  hydatid.  From 
ovarian  tumour  the  diagnosis  is  to  be  made 
by  the  history  of  the  case,  the  position  ot 
the  mass,  and  its  relations  to  the  colon ;  and 
by  vaginal  and  rectal  examination.  From 
perinephric  abecesa  hydronephrosis  is  distin- 
guished  by  its  being  less  hard,  and  1^  the 
absence  of  pain  and  fever. 

Pboomosis. — The  prognosis  is  slways  seri- 
ous ;  but  if  one  of  the  kidneye  be  sound, 
it  becomes  enlarged,  and  does  double  work; 
and  BO  Itmg  as  uiia  condition  eontinnea.  tiie 
•patient  m^  soffar  little  inecmvemenoe. 

Tbutmsnt.— Garefhl  znampnlation  of  the 
tumour  is  often  useful  in  extr^ne  conditions. 
Tapping  with  the  aspirator  may  be  emjdoyed, 
and  the  fiirther  aid  of  the  sargeon  may  be 
required.  T.  G&unoeb  Stewast. 

HYDBOFATHT  (vllnp,  water;  and 
naSos,  a  disease). — A  synonym  for  hydro- 
therapeutics.    See  HTDBOTHXaAFEUTICS. 

HTDBOFEBIOABDIUU  (Sd«i/>, 
water  ;fr<pt,  about;  and  xopdia,  the  heart). — ^An 
accumulation  of  serum  in  tiie  pericardium, 
either  dropsical  or  inflanunatocy.  8e6  Fui- 
CABDXCH,  Diseases  of. 

HYBBOFHOBIA  (t!8«p,  water ;  and 
0dj3or,  fear).— Sthon.  :  Babies;  Dw-znadnesa ; 
Fr.  Lytaa;  la  Bage\  Ger.  .HwidtufHfA; 
Wck»»er»ehev>. 

Definition. — An  acute  disease,  prodneed 
by  the  inoculation  of  a  specific  animal 
poison ;  manifesting  itself  by  symptoms  due 
to  disturbance  of  the  central  nervous  system; 
and  almost  invariably  proving  fetal.  The 
name  *  hydrophobia  *  is  really  that  of  a  singlB 
symptom,  which,  thoo^  very  common,  ia 
not  mvariable. 

^noLooT. — Never  apontaneoaa  in  man, 
the  disease  is  always  doe  to  inoonlation  with 
the  poison  from  a  rabid  animal,  almost  in- 
variably with  the  saliva,  and  commonly  by  a 
bite.  In  about  nine-tenths  of  the  oases,  the 
malady  is  contracted  from  dogs ;  in  most  of 
the  remainder  from  oats ;  in  very  few  cases 
from  foxes  or  wolves,  but  a  larger  proportion 
is  due  to  wolf-bites  in  countries  where  these 
animals  are  numerous.  It  has  also  been 
acquired  through  a  wound  received  during 

the  dgmoid  flezore,  whkh  b^iuF  thns  tamed  (m 
itsdf  osoaed  fetal  oDBtrootion^fiDiiOE. 
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the  diBsection  of  a  rabid  animal.  Inoculation 
with  the  blood  of  a  rabid  animal  will  probably 
(bnt  not  oertainly)  produce  the  disease.  The 
poison  is  not  known  to  be  present  in  an^ 
other  secretion  than  the  saliTa,  bnt  it  is 
abundant,  after  death,  in  the  central  nervous 
qystom.  Crauneneing  decompoidtion  is  said 
to  destroy  its  activity,  but  it  sometimes 
resists  this  for  many  days.  The  dried  saliva 
retains  itsvirnlenoe  for  some  days,  but  in  tiia 
dried  nerve-centres  the  virus  gradually  loses 
its  Mrtivity,  wd  baoomes  inart  in  about  ten 
dim. 

Inoculation  b^  a  bite  talus  place  more 
certainly  if  this  is  on  an  uncovered  part  of 
tiie  body,  as  on  the  hands  and  &ee,  than 
when  ii^icted  through  the  clothes,  by  which 
the  teeth  may  be  cleansed.  But  it  may  occur 
without  an  actnal  bite,  as  by  a  lick  upon  an 
abrasion.  It  has  followed  the  scratch  of  a 
cat,  {irobably  by  the  animal's  saliva  being 
thus  moonlated.  A  healthy  dog  has  cam- 
mnnieated  the  disesae  by  a  bite  given  imme- 
diately after  it  had  been  fighting  witii  a  rabid 
animal,  the  saliva  of  which,  no  doubt,  was 
hanging  about  its  jaws,  liie  disease  has 
resTuted  from  the  teeth  bein^  used  to  loosen 
»  knot  upon  a  rope  with  which  a  rabid  dog 
had  been  tied. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  disease  may 
arise  from  the  bite  of  a  healthy  dog,  but  thui 
ia  most  improbable.  Cases  are  on  record, 
however,  in  which  the  disease  has  followed 
the  bite  of  a  dog,  which  did  not  at  the  time, 
or  for  several  weeks  afterwards,  present  the 
recognised  symptoms  of  the  disorder.  It 
is  pvobable  that,  in  such  cases,  rabies  has 
oeenrnd  as  a  mUd  and  inrignificant  malady, 
since  it  is  certain  that  a  dog  may  recover 
even  after  oommnnieating  &tal  rabies. 

When  no  preventive  measures  are  adopted, 
at  least  half,  perhaps  two-thirds,  of  persons 
bitten  escape.  The  immunity  may  oe  due 
partly  to  Uie  bites  being  inflicted  through 
clothes,  but  probably  a  fallacy  underlies  ^e 
estimate,  owing  to  the  inclusion  of  many 
bites  from  dogs  not  really  rabid.  A  certain 
diagnosis  can  only  be  made  by  inoculation, 
but  the  preventive  treatment  of  Pasteur  has, 
fortonatcly,  made  it  nowunpossible  to  obtain 
statistics  on  the  point. 

More  males  than  females  soffer,  the  pro- 
portion being  three  to  one.  The  largest 
xuiinberof  cases  occur  in  the  middle  pmod 
of  life,  doubtless  from  greater  exposure  to 
the  cause.  Childien,  however,  are  prone  to 
snffer,  being  often  bsidly  bitten  on  the  Csee. 
Most  eases  are  eontraeted  frcmi  straying  do(^ 
or  from  pet  dogs  that  have  been  bitten  m 
some  street  fight. 

The  period  of  incubaUon  is  longer  than 
that  of  any  other  acute  specific  disuse,  and 
U  singnlarly  variable.  It  is  rarely  less  than 
a  month,  the  shortest  on  record  having  been 
about  twelve  days.  The  average  period  is 
six  or  seven  weeks.   In  about  half  the  oases 


it  is  between  one  and  three  months.  In  some 
oases  it  is  longer,  reaching  six,  nine,  or 
twelve  months.  Cases  have  been  recorded 
in  which  two,  three,  five,  and  even  ten  years 
intervened.  Most  authorities  believe  that 
such  cases  were  either  not  trae  hydrophobia, 
or  were  doe  to  a  second  unknown  infection. 
Al^ou^  it  is  as  hard  to  explain  an  incuba- 
turn  penod  of  one  year  aa  of  five  years,  it  is 
oertain  that  the  liok  (tf  a  strange  dog  on  a 
scratched  hand  is  more  likely  to  be  forgotten 
than  remembered,  and  an  unnoted  later  in- 
fection is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  probable 
explanation  of  these  eases. 

ANATOKI0AI.CHAILACTBBS. — Oeueral  finidity 
of  the  blood,  such  aa  is  met  with  after  death 
from  acute  septic  diseases;  redness  of  the 
throat  and  pharynx,  and  occasionally  of  the 
sahvary  glands ;  together  with,  in  some 
cases,  evidence  of  congestion  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  constitute  the  chief  morbid 
appearances  visible  to  the  nsked  eye.  The 
microscope  has  shown  that  there  is  evidence 
of  inflammation  (congestion  and  leucocytal 
in61tration)  in  the  salivary  glands  (Coats); 
and  that  minute  changes  in  the  nerve-centres 
are  almost  constantiy  to  be  found  (Clifford 
Allbutt,  Hammond,  Benedikt,  Coats,  and  the 
writer).  Of  nine  c&ses  exsmined.  by  tiu 
writer,  the  microscopic  changes  in  seven  were 
distinct,  and  in  chaxacter  and  position  so  far 
characteristic,  that,  given  the  fact  of  an  acute 
disease,  apott-mortmn  diagnosis  might,  in  this 
proportion  of  oases,  be  made  with  certainty 
by  the  microscope.  The  essential  change 
consists  in  the  accumolation  of  leuooc^s 
around  the  vessels,  and  their  infiltration  mto 
the  a4jacent  tissue ;  Una  change  having  a 
special  distribation,  Iseing  eithw  confined  to, 
or  most  intense  in,  the  r^pon  of  the  medulla 
which  is  contiguons  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  that  is,  the  nei^bourhood 
of  the  respiratory  centre.  Here  we  have  also 
the  centre  for  deglutition.  The  change  ia 
most  intense  in  the  hypoglossal,  glosso- 
pharyngeal, and  vagal  nuclei  and  their 
neighbourhood.  There  is  little  or  no  change 
in  the  up^er  part  of  the  medulla,  corpora 

?nadrigeimna,  cerebellum,  or  basal  ganglia, 
n  the  convolutions  a  similar  but  slighter 
alteration  is  present 'in  some  cases.  It  is, 
however,  often  very  marked  in  the  spinal 
co»^  In  the  most  affected  regions,  traces  of 
ante-mortem  dots  and  even  of  inflammation 
of  the  walls  of  the  minute  vessels  may  be 
found  in  some  oases.  Perivascular  areas  of 
disintegration  are  common ;  but  such 
quently  occur  apart  from  hy<hx)phobia  or  any 
other  diseaae.  Minute  extravasations  are 
common,  partly  mechanical.  The  only 
change  in  the  nerve-elements  themselves 
consists  in  a  granular  degeneration  of  the 
ganglion-cells  of  the  regions  chiefly  diseased. 
In  tne  dog  the  changes  are  quite  similar  in 
characters  and  diatriDution. 
SntPTOMS. — During  the  period  of  incuba* 
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Hon  of  hydrophobiA  there  are  commonly  no 
symptoms.  Vesicles  under  the  tongue  were 
formerly  described,  but  their  occurrence  has 
not  been  confirmed.  Occasionally  pain  and 
discomfort  have  been  felt  in  the  seat  of  the 
wound,  explicable,  in  part,  by  the  attention 
directed  to  it,  but  sometimes  too  pronounced 
to  be  thus  explained,  eqMcially  during  the 
week  or  two  preceding  the  onset.  Mental 
depression  has Ibeen  noted,  also  probably  due 
to  anxnty  regarding  the  poeaible  e(nueqnenea 
of  the  bite. 

The  on  Bet  of  the  acute  Bymptoms  is  com- 
monly attended  by  no  local  disturbance,  al- 
though sometimes  by  pain,  rarely  by  actual 
inflanunation,  in  the  wound.  The  first  evi- 
dence of  the  impending  disorder  is  usually 
malaise,  mental  depression,  disturbed  sleep, 
and  some  discomfort  about  the  throat,  with 
a  difficulty  in  swallowing,  especially  liquids. 
The  attempt  occasions  some  spasm  in  the 
throat,  which  soon,  if  not  at  first,  involves  the 
muscles  of  respiration,  causing  a  short,  quick 
inspiration,  a  *  catch  in  the  weath,*  resem- 
bling that  due  to  an  affiirion  of  eold  water. 
In  a  tew  hours  this  inoreaaaa  to  a  strong 
inspiratory  effort,  in  which  the  exteaordinary 
muscles  of  respiration  take  more  part  than 
the  diaphragm ;  the  shoulders  are  raised,  and 
the  angles  of  the  mouth  are  drawn  outwards. 
Hie  saliva,  which  is  abundant  and  viscid, 
cannot  be  swallowed.  It  bangs  about  the 
month,  and  the  patient  is  annoyed  b^  his 
efforts  to  get  rid  of  it.  As  the  intensity  of 
the  spasm  increases,  so  does  the  readiness 
with  which  it  is  excited.  The  mere  contact 
of  water  with  the  lips,  or  cutaneous  impres- 
sions, as  a  draught  of  air,  will  bring  on  a 
paroxysm,  owing  to  the  intense  reflex  ex- 
citability. The  distrees  thus  occasioned  leads 
to  a  moital  state,  which  is  dne  to  distnrbanoa 
of  the  cortex,  but  increases  the  readiness 
with  which  the  spasm  is  produced.  The 
intense  excitability  of  the  sensory  centres 
may  be  such  that  mere  sight  of  water,  or 
the  sound  of  dropping  water,  will  cause  the 
spasm,  and  even  analogous  visual  impres- 
sions, as  a  sudden  light  or  Uie  reflection 
from  a  looking-glass.  Thus  the  respiratory 
spasm  excited  by  swallowing  Uquids,  which 
is,  as  it  were,  the  keynote  of  the  disease, 
extends  on  the  one  hand  to  widely  spread 
muscular  spasm,  and  on  the  other  to  mental 
disturbance.  In  each  of  these  directions  the 
symptoms  develop.  The  early  refiex  excess 
invcdves  the  spinal  cord,  the  knee-jerk  is 
increased,  and  reflex  actum  in^  the  legs  may 
be  great.  'While  this  over-action  increases, 
the  spasm,  from  being  limited  to  the  muscles 
of  respiration,  may  become  general  and  con- 
vulsive in  character,  though  still  excited  by 
the  same  causes.  The  mental  distress  passes 
into  disturbance,  in  which  the  balance  of  rea- 
son is  lost,  continnously  or  during  the  parox- 
ysms. In  the  frenzy,  the  horror  of  the  dis- 
tress is  transferred  to  the  attendanta  by  whom 


any  discomfort  may  have  been  occasioned, 
and  during  the  paroxysms  the  patient  may 
attempt  to  bite  them,  and  even  others.  Con- 
sciousness may  bo  Cbu:  remain  that  in  the 
intervals  he  may  beg  those  whom  he  regards 
to  keep  away.  The  saliva  is  cgected  with 
force,  and  the  patient  hawks  it  np  with  a 
nuse  'Kke  a  dog.'  The  sight  of  a  dog 
has  been  known  greatly  to  intensify  the 
disturbance  ;  and  this,  strangely  enouf^ 
in  cases  in  which  the  sufferer  had  no  sos- 

Sicion  of  the  nature  of  his  affection.  The 
elirium  may,  in  some  oases,  be  continnons 
and  violent.  As  the  mental  disturbance  in- 
creases, the  respiratory  spasm  and  ecmvalsioD 
may  lessen,  or  the  iaMer  may  persist  to  the 
end. 

Vomiting  is  common,  and  is  often  an 
early  symptom,  a  greenish-brown  liquid  being 
ejected.  Priapism  or  nymphomania  occa- 
aionaUy  occurs.  The  temperature  is  usually 
raised  two  or  three  degrees.  Albumen  is 
often  present  in  the  urine;  and  sometimes 
sugar  is  found. 

I)CBATI0V  AHD  TKBllIIIATI(»f8.— Ths  dma* 

tion  of  hydroj^obia  is  usually  from  one  to 
four  days ;  scHnetimes  it  lasta  six,  dght,  or 
ten  days.  In  the  rare  oases  which  have  re- 
covered, the  duration  of  the  acute  affection 
has  been  from  four  to  ten  days,  althou|^ 
slight  spasmodic  symptoms  have  lasted  for 
a  longer  time,  as  does  tne  spasm  of  whooping- 
cough. 

The  common  cause  of  death  is  exhaustion 
due  to  the  attacks  of  fhr^  and  convulsion,  often 
aided  by  manifest  cardiac  failure,  which  may 
occur  early,  and  be  out  of  proportion  to  the 
general  asthenia.  Sometimes  the  patient  has 
died  asphyxiated  in  a  paroxysm  of  respira- 
tory spaum;  partly,  perhaps,  from  spasm  of 
the  glottis. 

Tabieties. — The  relative  d^tree  of  the 
above-described  symptoms  varies  in  different 
eases.  The  mental  disturbance,  or  the  gene- 
ral muscular  spasm,  may,  respectively,  pre- 
dominate over  the  respiratory  throat-spasm, 
even  in  the  etu'ly  stages,  and  may  impress  a 
special  character  on  the  attack,  so  that  it 
resembles  in  the  one  case  a  primary  mental 
affection,  in  the  other  a  general  convulsive 
affection,  as  tetanus. 

F1.THOLOOT. — We  cannot  doubt  that  the 
virus  of  hydrophobia  is  a  micro-organism, 
although  this  has  not  yet  been  clearly  de- 
tected. It  is  supposed  that  the  organisms  or 
their  germs,  frequently  at  least,  remain  in  the 
tissues  near  the  wound,  and  only  become  dis- 
lodged at  a  later  period,  to  reach  the  nerve- 
centres  and  there  devdop  (Pasteur).  The 
symptoms  indicate  a  primary  influence  on  the 
nerve-centres,  especially  on  the  respiratory 
region  of  the  medulla,  spreading  more  widely 
in  its  ultimate  action,  both  in  the  medulla 
and  to  the  brain  and  cord.  The  vascular 
changes,  from  their  variability  and  occasional 
absence,  are  probably  secondary  efieots  of  th« 
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dlBtiubed  action  of  the  n^e-straetnrea,  pro- 
duced by  the  poison  c&rried  by  the  blood. 
The  vinu  has  beea  thought  to  aecead  by  the 
nerves,  but  thiB  is  not  likely,  although  germ's 
may  simnltaneously  enter  the  peripheral 
nerves  and  develop  there,  since  the  vims  has 
been  foond  to  beabnnduit  in  them  (Dowdes- 
weU). 

The  first  affeot  of  the  poison  ia  probably 
to  lessen  the  'resistanoe'  of  the  medid* 
kry  eeatree.  Thmr  action  beeomes  spas* 
mooie,  and  is  excited  with  undne  readiness. 

Th&excesaive  action  of  the  medulla  and  spinal 
cord  finds  its  coonterpart  in  the  cortex  and 
the  deliriimi  which  results.  At  a  later 
sta^  this  givos  place  to  depressed  activity, 
which  may  end  in  paralysis  and  coma,  when 
general,  but  ia  sometimes  unequal  in  its  dis- 
tribution. The  secondary  vascular  changes 
may  have  their  own  effects.  They  are,  as 
in  other  functional  diseases,  somewhat  ran- 
dom in  distribution  within  ihe  affected  area. 
By  the  infiltration  of  leucocytes,  the  tissue 
may  be  broken  up,  and  what  are  practically 
minnte  points  of  suppuration  may  result.  If 
the  part  damaged  is  important,  grave  oon- 
seqnenees  may  ensne.  The  nucleus  of  Hbe 
pnenmogastrio  is  often  so  damaged,  and  from 
this,  or  the  late  dejnression,  we  can  mider- 
stand  the  oocmrence  of  cardiac  fitilnre.  The 
changes  in  the  convolutions  and  the  spinal 
cord  are  probably  proportioned  to  the  mental 
or  tetanoid  (and  paralytic)  symptoms  respec- 
tively. The  mental  excitement  no  doubt 
aets  upon  and  increases  the  irritabihty  of  the 
medulla  (Putnam).  Conversely,  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  latter  may  help  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  mental  msturbance  due  to 
the  poison  of  hydrophobia. 

DuGNosis. — The  symptom  of  greatest 
diagnostic  valne  is  the  respiratory  spasm 
«oitad  by  attempts  to  swaUow,  inoreasing 
it  resembles  a  oonnilsive  actioa,  and 
aecMnrpanied  after  a  time  by  mental  disturb- 
ance. The  diagnosis  is  generally  aided  by 
tiiB  history  of  a  saspioioas  bite,  bat  it  must 
be  remembered  that  such  a  bastory  some- 
times misleads,  especially  when  the  mind  of 
tiie  patient  has  dwelt  much  on  the  possible 
eonae^nenoes,  and  he  has  made  himself 
aoqnamted  with  the  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
In  certain  diseases  of  the  throat  and  chest, 
especially  oesophagitis  and  pericarditis,  a 
reflex  throat-spasm  may  occur,  but  in  such 
cases  there  are  commonly  pain  and  other  ob- 
trosive  signs  of  the  local  affection.  'When 
the  mental  disturbance  occurs  early,  the 
affeelion  may  be  omfoimded  with  acute 
mania :  the  association  with  slight  respira- 
tory spasm  is  still  the  most  important  dia- 
gnostio  indication.  In  oases  (if  such  occur)  in 
which  this  symptom  is  absent,  the  diagnosis 
H  a  matter  of  great  difiicnlty,  and  can  only  be 
made  by  the  history  of  the  antecedent  bite, 
by  the  rapid  coarse  of  the  disease,  and  by  its 
anoeiation  with  otbnr  oonTolsive  phenconena 
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and  with  salivation.  From  tetanus,  hydro- 
phobia is  distinguished  by  the  late  period 
after  the  bite  at  which  the  symptoms  develop ; 
by  the  absence  of  trismus  and  of  continuous 
spasm ;  and  by  the  presence  of  paroxysmal 
respiratory  spasm,  of  aversion  to  liquids,  and 
of  mental  disturbance.  Too  much  weight 
most  not  be  given  to  the  general  character 
of  the  convulsive  symptoms,  if  other  signs  of 
the  disease  are  {oreseat,  since  there  is  prob- 
ably a  tetanoid  fwm  of  hydn^hobia ;  out  in 
this  tiie  spasm  is  ezoited  by  attempts  at  de- 
glntitioD,  and  there  is  no  trismus.  Organic 
brain-diseases  aoeompaoied  by  delirium  and 
convulsions,  oeonrring  after  a  bite,  have  been 
nustakan  finr  hydrophobia,  as  in  one  oaae  in 
which  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  only  dis- 
covered when,  after  exhumation,  meningeal 
hsmorrhage  was  found.  Here  also  the 
respiratory  spasm  was  absent. 

Mere  mental  excitement,  directed  to  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  may  determine 
dysphagia  simulating  that  of  the  genuine 
disease — '  spurious  hydrophobia  '  as  it  has 
been  termed,  often  accompanied  by  delirious 
ezeitement.  The  spasm,  nowever,  is  not  of 
the  re^iratory  character  of  true  hydro- 
phobia. Recovery  commonly  ensues  on  the 
mind  being  tranquilUsed,  or  by  the  applica- 
tion of  some  remedy  in  which  the  patient  has 
confidence.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in 
some  cases  of  genuine  hydrophobia  the  in- 
fiaence  of  the  patient's  mental  state  has  been 
very  clearly  traceable  even  in  the  early 
symptoms,  and  it  ie  probable  that  many  true 
cases  have  been  regarded  as  spurious,  and 
even  published  as  such.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  death  has  ever  resulted  except  from 
the  genuine  disease. 

pBOONOSia. — Hydrophobia  is  practically 
&tal,  but  not  certainly  so.  Recovery  has  cer- 
tainly occurred  in  the  dog  and  probably  in 
man.  Every  patient  should  unquestionably 
receive  the  'benefit  of  the  doubt.'  Cases 
difCar  in  the  intensity  and  rapidity  of  their 
course ;  and  the  less  rapidly  the  symptoms 
are  evolved,  the  greater  is  the  hope,  slight 
though  it  still  is,  that  an  exception  to  the 
common  fatality  may  be  obtained.  The 
prognosis  is  better  the  longer  the  spasm  re- 
mains limited ;  it  is  worse  if  there  are  gene- 
ral convulsions,  mental  disturbance,  and  signs 
of  exhaustion  or  of  disproportionate  heart- 
fsulure. 

Tbratubnt. — Adequate  measures  against 
the  spread  of  rabies  would  undoubtedly  les- 
sen, perhaps  entirely  prevent,  the  occurrence 
of  hydromobia  in  man ;  but  the  discossicm 
of  usee  IB  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article 
(see  Rabies).  When  a  person  has  been  bittoa 
by  a  Buspicioas  animu,  the  circulation  in  the 
part  shoidd,  if  possible,  be  at  once  arrested 
by  a  tight  hgatnre  above  the  place ;  the 
wound  should  be  washed ;  and  then  it  should 
be  allowed  to  bleed  freely.  It  may  probably 
be  sucked  with  impunity  if  the  mouth  is 
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rinBed  with  water  ot,  better  atOl,  vith  vine- 
gar and  waker*  ^lier  eadi  act,  espeoially  if 
there  are  no  abrasions  in  the  sraoooB  mem- 
brane. The  act  haa  been  supposed  to  be 
dangeroas ;  bat  all  expetionoe  u  opposed  to 
this.  Poisons  have  to  remain  &x  some 
minntes  in  contact  with  a  mncons  membrane 
before  they  are  absorbed,  and  dming  the  act 
o(  sucking  there  is  a  flow  from  the  mncons 
membrane  into  the  month,  which  mnst  be 
opposed  to  absorption.  The  wound  should  be 
oanterised  as  soon  as  possible,  and  before  cir- 
culation through  the  part  is  again  permitted. 
Of  chemical  caustics,  nitomte  of  silver, 
freely  applied  at  once,  is  probably  efifeotoaL 
If  any  time  have  elapsed,  nitno  aeid  or 
liquid  carbolic  acid  is  preferable.  The  actual 
oanMry*  amilied  dee^y  and  freely,  is  an 
efficient  and  ready  means.  If  practicable, 
free  exeision  of  the  bitten  part  is  wise,  and 
should  not  be  neglected, 'even  though  the 
cautery  has  before  been  used,  especially  if 
there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  thoroughness  of 
the  application.  Without  arrest  of  the  cir- 
culation, cauterisation  after  ten  minutes  haa 
often  failed. 

Next  in  time,  but  first  in  importance,  is 
the  prophylactic  treatment  of  Pasteur, 
employed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  bite. 
The  dried  spinal  cord  of  a  rabbit  contains 
less  and  less  of  the  vims,  up  to  the  tenth 
day  of  drying,  when  it  fkils  to  produce  the 
disease.  If  an  emulsion  of  suen  a  cord  is 
first  injected,  then,  on  sueoessive  days,  that 
of  oords  dried  for  a  sh(Mrtw  time  may  be 
employed,  untfl  a  strength  of  cord-vims  is 
injeoted  that  would  othemise  cause  the  dis- 
ease. Not  only  does  this  &il  to  do  so,  but 
it  prevents  the  oconrrenoe  of  rabies  from  the 
virus  inoculated  by  the  preceding  bite,  and 
thns  confiMTS  immunity  even  against  the  past 
inoCulfttion.  It  is  believed  that  the  organ- 
isms of  the  virus  produce  a  material,  prob> 
ably  chemical,  destructive  to  them,  incom- 
patible with  their  development,  and  that 
this  is  not  destroyed  by  the  drying  in  the 
same  degree  as  the  virus.  £eing  injected  in 
larger  and  larger  quantities  from  cords  dried 
for  a  shorter  time,  it  effectually  protects  both 
from  the  Tims  iiyeeted  with  it  and  from 
that  which  was  already  in  the  system.  Facts 
show  that  tills  result,  though  not  absolutely 
oertain,  generally  flallows,  and  that  the  mor- 
tality from  bites  by  certainly  rabid  animals 
is  reduced  to  about  1  per  cent.  The  most 
careful  estimate  shows  that,  during  the  last 
five  years  Pasteur  has  thns  saved  at  least 
1,000  lives.  (For  a  detailed  account  of  the 
treatment,  >e«  Buffer,  Brit.  Med.  Joum.  1889.) 

The  methods  adopted  for  the  treatment  of 
the  developed'  disease  have  been  numerous, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  quite  ineffectual. 
All  so-called  '  specifics '  have  been  proved  to 
be  useless.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
neutralise  the  poison  ^  administeriiig  lai]ge 
doses  of  mereuTy,  and  to  eliminate  it  by  dia- 


phofeais.  The  two  have  beok  combined  in 
the  menmrial  vapour-bath.  Two  or  Uiree 
eaaes  are  on  reecnd  in  wfauh  moroni^  haa 
ai^ieared  BueoesBfal ;  many  in  which  it  haa 
been  powerless.  Of  late  it  has  been  but  little 
tried;  nevertheless,  there  are  fitcts  which 
suggest  that  the  amarwit  infltience  of  mar- 
euiy  has  been  reaC  and  that  in  it  we  have 
probably  a  more  promising  means  of  eoun- 
teractiog  the  vims  than  in  any  other  agent. 
The  vapour-bath  treatment  has  been  aoon- 
dantly  proved  to  be  entirely  useless,  although 
its  supposed  value  is,  from  time  to  time,  re- 
affirmed by  lay  advocates  whose  eneigy  is 
proportioned  to  their  ignorance. 

Other  agents  employed  have  been  designed 
to  counteract,  not  the  virus,  but  its  conse- 
quences, and  80  to  prevent  w  poslpcme 
death,  possibly  until  the  malady  has  run  its 
coarse.  One  of  these  is  curara,  first  recom- 
mended half  a  century  s^  by  an  Endish- 
man  ^Sewell) ;  it  was  tried  in  small  doses 
and  felled.  Kiemeyer  so^ested  lacgw  dosee, 
and  in  a  case  by  Offenburg  it  was  apparently 
sncoesafiil ;  and  since  then  another  case,  in 
America,  has  recovered  under  its  use.  In 
many  cases  it  has  &Ued — in  all  cases  in  this 
country  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  it  should  be  used  in  injections 
of  from  to  i  of  a  grain,  repeated  every 
quarter  or  half  an  hour,  until  the  severity  of 
the  paroxysms  is  lessened.  This  point  may 
not,  howevmr,  be  reached  until  general  mus- 
cular paral}[sis  is  inuninent  or  prodneed*  and 
then  aztifioial  r«piration  may  be  necessary 
until  the  effect  has  passed  away.  Aa  <rften 
as  this  is  the  case,  and  the  spasms  recur, 
another  injection  must  be  given.  In  hydro- 
phobia there  is  remarkable  tolerance  of  the 
drug,  p(U8onoua  doses  (one  grain  repeated)  of 
active  curara  having  in  one  case  been  with- 
out any  effect  (Curtis).  This  is,  perhaps,  a 
hopeful  fact,  as  it  indicates  that  curara  haa 
an  action  to  which  the  changes  in  the  central 
nervous  system  are  opposed. 

Ordinary  sedatives  nave  been  the  remedies 
commonly  employed,  and  of  these  the  best 
are  chloral  and  morphine.  One  case  (probably 
genuine),  in  which  morphine  and  Caliibar  bcuui 
were  used,  reoovared  (Nicholls) ;  and  one  in 
which  ohltHral  was  employed  lived  for  ten 
d(^{Bansom).  Theeffootoftiietwoonthe 
respiratory  centre  in  animals  suf^sts  thwr 

i'oint  use.  The  morphine  should  be  given  by 
lypodermic,  the  chloral  by  rectal  injection. 
Chloroform  is  useful  in  moderating  the 
paroxysms,  but  appears  somewhat  inferior 
to  chloral.  Other  sedatives — Indian  hemp^ 
&o. — have  appeared  of  inferior  value. 

Cold  affusions  to  the  cervical  spine  and 
head  were  used  in  India  in  two  cases  which 
recovOTed,  the  throat  and  spine  being  blistered 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  chloroform  ad- 
ministered. Ice  to  the  qtine  has  been  tried 
without  effect.  Tracheotomy  was  recom- 
mended by  Marshall  Hall  in  one  case.  Death 
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from  laryngeal  spasm  is,  however,  too  rare 
to  jastify  the  measure. 

In  all  eases  tranquillity  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Every  ercitant  of  spasm  should 
be  avoided ;  the  patient  being  kept  in  a  dim 
still  room,  and  friends  as  much  as  possible 
excluded.  Next  in  importance  is  nourish- 
ment,  which  should  be  given  by  the  rectum, 
if  spasm  is  excited  by  the  attempt  to  swallow. 
Bestraini,  which  may  be  necessary,  should 
be  OS  little  as  possible,  but  it  uwuld  be 
efCoctaal. 

The  saliva  of  persona  rafforing  from 
hydrophobia  has  been  proved  to  be  capable 
of  commnnicating  the  disease  to  animus. 
Hence  tiie  attendants  should  be  cautioned  to 
have  no  uncovered  abrasion  on  the  hands, 
and  to  wash  from  the  eyes  or  faae  any  saliva 
which  may  have  been  spit  on  them ;  and  if 
they  are  bitten  by  the  patient,  the  wound 
should  be  treated  as  if  it  had  been  inflicted 
by  a  rabid  animaL  These  precautions  remove 
all  danger ;  and  any  anxiety  the  subjects  may 
feel  may  be  relieved  by  the  assurance  that,  of 
the  thousands  of  persons  who  have  attended 
on  patients  with  hydrophobia,  no  authentic 
instance  has  ever  been  recorded  in  which  the 
disease  was  contracted,  either  1^  attendance 
during  life,  or  inspection  after  death. 

W.  R.  GovraES, 

HYDROPS  (SlUafi,  water).— A  synonym 
iot  dropsy.   See  Dsom. 

HYDBOBHACHIS  {vttap,  water;  and 
poxts,  the  spine). — A  collection  of  fluid  in  the 
apmal  canal.  The  term  is  commonly  used 
M  a  synonym  for  spina  bifida.   See  Bfoia 

BIFIDA. 

HYDBOTHEAAFEtTTICS  {59»p, 
water;  and  Btpamvm,  I  treat). — Stnon.: 
Water-cure ;  Hydropa^y ;  Fr.  Sydrothira- 
jpeuHqiu't  Oer.  WanerheiJkwixde, 

It  would  be  out  of  place  were  we  to  enter 
here  into  a  description  of  tiie  sources  and 
the  cnnposition  of  the  numerous  varieties 
of  water  used  for  hygienic  and  dietetic  pur- 
poses; but  we  may  refer  to  Dr.  Parkes' 
mstmctive  Manual  of  Practical  Hygiene. 
We  intend  to  divide  this  article  into  (1)  a 
short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  water-cure 
or  bydrotherapentics;  (*2)  notes  on  the  in- 
ternal use  of  water,  and  on  the  more  common 
hjrdrothOTapeutic  procedures ;  and  (8)  a  con- 
sideration of  the  morbid  conditions  suitable 
for  hydrotherapeutic  treatment. 

History  of  the  Water-oure.— Although 
the  old  Greek  and  Boman  physicians  ooca- 
sionally  employed  watw  istemally  and  ex- 
ternally in  the  treatmuit  of  disease,  the 
systematio  water-treatment  seems  to  have 
gained  ground  for  the  first  time  in  the  fifteenth 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
in  Italy  and  France,  and  again  after  a  period 
of  oblivion  in  the  seventeenth  century,  especi- 
ally in  England  (Floyer,  T.  Smith),  and  in 


the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
Germany  (F.  Hof&nann).  The  next  impor- 
tant scientific  application  we  owe  to  J.  G. 
and  J.  S.  Hahn,  who,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  treated  febrile  dis- 
eases with  cold  spongmg,  and  were  so  con- 
vinced of  the  beneficial  result,  that  one  of 
them  when  attacked  with  typhoid  fever 
subjected  himself  to  this  treatment.  It 
fell,  however,  again  into  neglect,  until  to- 
wards the  lattw  part  of  the  ei^teenth  cen- 
tury, when  Wm.  Wri^t,  James  Cuxrie,  W. 
Jadison,  and  others  resnsoitated  the  cold- 
water  treatment  in  fevers,  and  strengthened 
their  reasoning  by  thermometrio  obsei^ttons. 
In  spite  of  the  results  obtained,  not  <mly  in 
En^and  but  also  in  Germany,  amongst  others 
by  Bencs,  Frohlich,  Brandts,  and  Horn,  the 
method  was  again  filling  into  disuse  when, 
soon  after  1820,  a  small  farmer,  Vincent 
Priessnitz,  of  Graefenberg,  in  Silesia,  began 
to  treat  every  kind  of  ailment,  chronic  as 
well  as  acute,  with  various  hydrotherapeutic 
procedures,  and  added  to  the  external  ap- 
plications the  abundant  internal  use  of 
water,  combined  with  active  exercise,  and 
a  very  simple  diet ;  prohibiting  at  the  same 
time  all  afcoholio  beven^^,  and  also  tea 
and  coffee.  Priessnitz  gradually  made  o<ni- 
siderable  changes  in  his  method  of  treatment. 
For  the  original  packing  during  several  hours 
in  dry  woollen  btaokets  covert  with  feather- 
beds,  and  followed  by  oold  affusions,  he  sub- 
stituted packii^  in  wet  linen  sheets  during 
several  hours,  followed  by  a  full  bath  or  a 
douche ;  and  at  a  still  later  period  he  fre- 
quently employed  cold  wet  packing  of  ocly 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes'  duration,  repeated 
Bcveral  times  on  the  same  day;  he  introduced 
also  the  method  of  rubbing  the  whole  body 
with  a  cold  wet  or  dripping  sbeet  instead  of 
the  full  bath,  and  made  extensive  use  of 
partial  baths,  as  hip  or  sitz  baths,  baths  for 
the  hands,  the  anna,  the  fMt,  wet  abdominal 
belts,  and  wet  eomprusee  over  different  parts 
of  the  body.  Priessnitz  sewned  to  search  iot 
a  universal  method  applicable  to  all  cases. 
One  of  the  guiding  ideas  was  that  disease  of 
the  most  different  nature  was  caused  by  an 
acrid  humour  in  the  blood,  and  that  the  sldn 
was  the  organ  through  which  this  humour 
was  to  be  removed. 

Though  the  Hoceese  of  such  treatment, 
combined  with  active  exercise  in  a  healthy 
mountainous  country,  and  simple  diet,  was 
considerable  in  many  cases,  the  indiscrimin- 
ate, too  raiergetic,  and  protracted  use  often 
led  to  un&vourable  results,  and  the  system 
was  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  a  epecioe  of 
quackery,  when,  about  fifty-five  years  ago, 
some  establiidmientB  were  placed  under  Uie 
Buperintendenee  of  regularly  edneated  jdiysi- 
cians,  who  studied  the  physiologioal  eraots 
of  the  different  forms  of  bathing,  and  modi- 
fied them  with  regard  to  duration,  tempera- 
ture, &o.,  according  to  the  requirements  of 
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individnal  oases,  combming  phaimaeeatieal 
remedies  with  hydrotherapentic  prooednres 
when  required.  Thus  a  more  or  less  modi- 
fied water-care  has  now  become  a  branch  of 
rational  medicine,  at  least  in  France  and 
Gramany;  and  a  new  impulse  has  been 
givm  to  it  dnzing  the  last  thirty  yeozB,  by 
the  employment  of  various  forms  of  baths 
in  the  ^watment  of  fevers.  In  this  country 
Uiere  is  as  yet  very  little  systematised  rela- 
tion  between  the  special  nydrotherapeutic 
and  the  general  medical  treatment ;  and  the 
experience  gained  at  hydrotherapeutic  estab- 
lishments  is  not  communicated  and  discussed 
in  our  medical  societies,  and  scarcely  ever  in 
the  general  medical  journals.  This  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  hydrotherapeutic  measures  might  be 
more  widely  introduced  with  great  advantage 
into  our  hospitals,  as  weU  as  into  our  private 
practice ;  but  this  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case 
so  long  as  the  medical  profession  has  not 
fiiller  ot^>ortnmtieB  &ir  studying  die  efilBOte 
of  water-treatment.  The  uaUt  may  lie  to 
some  degree  in  the  nature  of  most  of  the 
eetablishments  for  the  water-cure ;  but  this 
mi|^t  be  remedied  if  more  establishments 
were  to  be  erected  tmder  the  guidance  of 
superior  members  of  the  profession— estab- 
lishments where  the  usual  medical,  dietetic, 
and  hygienic  treatment,  as  well  as  massage 
and  gymnastioB,  would  in  suitable  cases  go 
hand  in  hand  with  hydrotherapeutic  manage- 
ment adapted  to  the  individuality  of  each 
ease. 

Internal  Therapeatlo  ITse  of  Water, 
and  the  more  Common  External  Hy- 
drotherapeutlo  Prooednres.— The  diet- 
etic neoessi^  of  water  i*  well  known;  Ufa 
cannot  exist  without  it ;  all  onr  tiesnes  con- 
tain an  indispensaUe  proportion  of  water; 
we  c<mstantly  lose  a  lai^  amount  by  respira* 
tion,  and  by  all  exeretiona;  all  the  internal 
functions  of  tiasue'change  are  dependent  on 
a  certain  quantity  of  water.  This  want  is 
supplied  by  the  solid  and  fluid  food  which 
we  take,  water  included ;  while  temporary 
excess  of  supply  leads  to  increased  discharge 
by  the  excretions,  and  temporary  deficiency 
to  a  diminution  of  the  water  of  the  excretions. 
An  increased  ingestion  of  water  further  leads, 
for  a  time  at  least,  to  an  increased  removal 
of  the  products  of  retrogressive  tissue-change; 
the  tissues  and  the  blood  itself  are,  so  to 
speak,  washed  ont  by  it ;  vaA,  as  the  oonse- 
quenoe  of  the  increased  removal  of  the  need* 
up  material,  the  body  is  enabled  to  take  in  a 
larger  amount  of  new  snbetance,  imd  hence 
we  obswve  not  rarely  increase  of  weight  as 
the  effect  of  plentiful  water-drinking,  if  not 
carried  to  excess  as  regards  quantity  and 
time ;  the  secretions  of  the  urine,  bile,  saliva, 
and  pancreatic  juice  appear  to  be  iocreaaed 
by  me  abundant  internal  use  of  water,  as 
well  aa  the  perspiration;  though  the  latter 
to  some  degree  requires  the  otmcomitant  in* 


fluence  of  high  external  temperature  tnr  bodily 

exercise. 

Water  has  also  an  important  share  in  all 
internal  courses  of  minet^  waters.  Used  by 
itself,  it  can  exercise  some  ^ood  influence  in 
cases  of  gout  and  gravel,  m  hemorrhoidal 
complaints,  imperfect  secretion  of  \dLo,  and 
constipation  mm  aln^ish  peristaltic  action. 
As,  however,  excessive  water-drinking,  ac- 
cording to  Priessnitz's  original  plan,  is  a|it 
to  cause  dyspeptie  troubles,  water  is  now,  m 
general,  used  internally  onl>  either  for  diet- 
etic purposes,  or  to  aeust  in  other  courses  of 
treatment. 

The  external  use  of  cold  water  admits  of 
a  very  great  variety  of  applications,  and  a 
corresponding  variety  of  efiects  on  the  body. 
The  two  main  effects  of  the  different  forms 
of  cold  baths  are  ab$traetion  of  heat,  with 
its  further  influences  on  the  functions  of  the 
body;  and  $timulation  of  the  eataneoue 
nMTea,  and  through  these  of  the  nerve-cen- 
tres. The  two  effects  are  usually  eomimied, 
but  in  some  forms  of  bath  the  stimulation 
or  the  exciting  ^eet  preponderates;  in  others 
the  abstraction  of  heat,  with  its  calming  or 
depreasing  injtumce.  Hence  the  different 
forms  of  baths,  or  rather  hydrotherapeutio 
procedures,  may  be  divided  into  tUmutaiing 
and  calming,  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  is  no  strict  line  of  distinction. 
With  this  limitation  we  may  regard  as  atimU' 
lating — the  full  cold  bath  of  d^ort  duration, 
the  stimulatmg  action  of  which  is  increased 
by  motion  of  the  water,  be  it  natural  or 
artificially  imparted;  the  rapid  wash-down, 
either  by  means  of  a  large  sponge,  or  a 
wet  sheet,  with  or  without  friction ;  the  spout- 
ing of  the  back,  and  the  pail-douche;  the 
needle-l»th  or  eireular  shbwer-baUi ;  the 
different  forms  of  the  rain-bath,  and  the 
usual  shower-bath ;  the  great  variety  of  other 
douches ;  and  the  running  or  flowing  sitz- 
bath.  The  immediate  effects  of  these  stimu- 
lating forms,  in  a  constitution  eoidowed  with 
a  certain  amount  of  reactive  power,  are 
exhilaration,  increased  activity  of  circnlaticKi 
and  muscular  force,  and  unproved  appetite 
and  digestive  power.  By  altering  the  dura- 
tion of  the  bam  and  the  temperature  of  the 
water,  the  effects  may  be  considerably  modi- 
fled,  and  thus  adapted  to  different  conditions. 
In  adult,  OS  well  as  young  persons,  most 
bcmeficial  eflfeets  ore  often  produced  by  the 
econbination  of  wsrm  baths  with  cold  douches 
on  the  spine. 

The  mora  eaUning  forms  are — the  wet 
sheet-envelope,  entire  or  partial;  the  im- 
permeable wet  compresses ;  the  full  cold  bath 
of  long  duration  and  without  motion ;  the 
sitz,  uie  shallow,  and  foot  hatha  without 
motion ;  and  the  ftill  bath  of  higher  tempera- 
ture. Depression  through  abstraction  of  heat 
exceeds  the  stimulation  in  these  fcoms: 
diminution  of  nervous  irritability,  of  sensa- 
tion and  mental  activity,  and  of  the  frequoiey 
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of  the  polBe  and  energy  of  circnlation;  a 
feeling  of  lassitude;  and  a  tendency  to  sleep, 
are  the  principal  effects.  These  forms  can, 
however,  be  modified,  and  the  effects  vaiy  in 
proportion.  Thas  the  wet  sheet-enTelope 
allows  ample  variation  by  using  warm  or 
cold  water,  by  using  the  sheet  dripping  or 
wrung  out,  by  making  it  fit  tightly  round 
the  neck,  by  moving  it  to  and  fro,  by  fire- 
quently  changing  it,  &c.  The  calming  and 
stimulating  form  may  be  fiirtiiar  combined 
by  Qsiiig,  first,  the  wet  sheet-envelope,  or 
the  woollen  blanket-envelope,  for  a  suffi- 
cient period  to  produce  perspiration ;  and 
then  a  more  or  leas  cold  batn  or  shower- 
bath  of  short  duration.  The  physician  has, 
indeed,  infinite  varieties  of  application  at 
his  dispOBBl,  to  be  uaed  aecordmg  to  neees- 
ntj. 

Powerful  and  most  important  hydrothera- 
pontic  helps  are  the  different  vapour  and  hot 
air-baths  (Bnssian,  Roman,  Turkish  baths), 
combined  with  douches  and  baths  of  various 
temperatures.  These  kinds  of  baths  are, 
however,  treated  of  in  another  article.  See 
Baths. 

A.  plain  nourishing  diet,  without  or  with 
only  a  limited  amount  of  stimulants;  out- 
door exercise  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
the  individaal ;  and  in  some  oases  massage, 
in  others  active  or  passive  gymnastics,  are 
likewise  to  be  regarded  as  valuable  adjuvants 
in  the  faydrotherapeutic  treatment  of  chronio 
diseases.  For  massage  and  muscular  exercise 
mean  not  only  increased  action,  oxidation, 
excretion,  and  development  of  muscle,  but 
also  increased  general  circulation  and  respi- 
ration, increased  inhalation  of  oxygen,  and 
increased  production  of  heat,  so  necessary  in 
the  cold  water-cure.  There  la  also  no  reason 
whatever  why  suitable  pharmaceutical  reme- 
dies should  not  be  combined  with  the  water- 
core  treatment — a  method  which,  as  already 
znentioned,  is  fireqnently  adopted  in  the  best 
establishments. 

Therapeatlo  Sffeots,  and  Morbid 
Conditions  Suitable  for  Hydrothera^ 
peatio  Treatment. — The  princqul  results 
of  well-adapted  courses  of  cold-water  treat- 
ment ate :  miproved  nutrition  and  action  of 
the  skin ;  increased  tone  of  the  nerve-centres ; 
regulation  of  the  circulation ;  amehoration  of 
the  sanguification  and  nutrition ;  and  accelera- 
tion of  the  retrogressive  tissue-changes.  It 
is  essential  for  such  suocessiul  results  that 
the  oi^anism  be  able  to  stand  a  certain 
amount  of  abstraction  of  heat;  that  it  be 
capable  of  more  or  less  energetio  reaction; 
and  that  the  digestive  and  assimilative  (ugans 
be  able  to  take  a  fair  amount  of  nourish- 
uog  material,  which  is  required  by  the  in- 
creaaed  demand  on  the  body. 

Aevie  fehrUediaeatea. — Amongst  the  oldest 
therapentio  uses  of  the  cold  bath,  though  it 
has  only  lately  beenmore  extensively  revived, 
is  the  employment  of  difiierent  forms  of  cold 


baths  in  acute  febrile  diseases,  attended  with 
a  high  degree  of  pyrexia.  The  moderately 
cold  or  the  cooled-down  bath,  as  proposed 
by  Dr.  von  Ziemssen  of  Munich,  is  the  form 
principally  employed  ;  but  cold  affusions,  the 
shower-bath,  the  wet  envelope  firequentty 
changed,  cold  compresses,  the  application  of 
ice  in  substance,  washing  with  iced  water, 
and  iced  enemas,  are  likewise  applicable  ;  and 
the  Uberal  internal  allowance  of  cold  water 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  dietetic 
management  of  (his  olasi  of  diseases. 

Typhoid  fav9r.—Tyfiitad.  fever  is  the  dis- 
ease m  which  this  treatment,  with  numer- 
ous modifications,  has  been  most  generally 
adopted.  As  soon  as  the  temperature  of 
the  patient  reaches  102-2°  to  108°  F.,  he  is 
placed  in  a  bath  of  about  90°  F.,  and  the 
temperature  is  gradually  cooled  down,  by 
the  addition  of  cold  water,  to  80°  or  60^ 
F.,  according  to  the  pAtient's  ^wer  of  re- 
action. The  patient  is  kept  m  the  bath 
generally  fi-om  10  to  15  or  20  minutes,  when 
slight  shivering  often  manifests  itself.  The 
patient's  temperature,  measured  in  the  reo- 
tum,  is  usually  reduced  by  this  procedure 
about  1^°  to  5"  F.,  not  immediately,  but 
within  the  first  hour  after  the  bath.  As 
often  as  the  temperature  may  again  reach 
102-2°  to  108°,  the  patient  is  agsin  placed  in 
the  bath.  Thus,  during  the  height  of  the 
pyrexia  three  to  five  baths  may  be  required 
m  twenty-ibur  hours,  while  later  on  about 
two  are  usually  suificient,  and  often  only 
one.  Instead  of  the  bath  gradually  cooled 
down,  a  bath  of  a  temperature  between  60° 
and  00°  F.,  may  be  given,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  individual  patient.  The 
frequent  and  careful  use  of  the  thermometer 
is  an  essential  element  in  this  method  of 
treatment,  which  may  be,  as  it  oflien  is, 
advantageously  combined  with  the  adminis- 
tration cf  alodiol,  quinine,  and  other  reme- 
dies. The  earlier  the  baths  are  commenced, 
the  greater  seems  to  be  their  influence  in 
mitigating  the  severity  of  the  disease  and  its 
sequehe,  and  in  shortening  its  duratuin.  In 
the  numerous  accounts  of  German  physicians 
(Brand,  Ziemssen,  Zimmermann,  Jiirgensen, 
Liebermeister,  Ac.)  it  is  claimed  that,  the 
mortality  is  considerably  less  with  this  than 
with  the  expectant  or  any  of  the  other  usual 
modes  of  treatment. 

Hyperpyrexia. — ^A  stiU  bolder  use  may  be 
jneAe  of  the  cold-water  treatment  in  those 
rarer  cases  of  hyperpyrexia  occasionally  oc- 
curring in  the  course  of  rheumatic  feveri 
when  the  temperature  rises  to  lOS"  F, 
and  more;  and  where  very  oc^d  and  pro- 
longed baths,  the  applicaticHi  of  ice-bags,  Ac., 
appear  to  be  the  on^  means  of  saving  life. 
The  same  treatment  is  likely  to  be  useful 
in  some  forms  of  sunstroke ;  and  also  in 
some  cases  of  hyperpyrexia  arising  fix)m 
other  acute  disease  than  rheumatic  fever. 
{See  the  late  Dr.  Wilson  Fox's  TTea^ment 
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of  Hyperpyrexia ;  the  writer's  ciue  in  the 
Clinical  Society' t  Traneaetiiona,  vol.  t.  ;  and 
Beveral  other  papers  in  the  Clii^cal  BoeUtjf't 
Tramaetiona.) 

Scarlet  fever. — In  scarlet  fever  the  writer 
has  found  warmer  baths  (80"  to  98*  F.)  more 
generally  applicable  than  qoite  cold  or  cooled- 
down  baths,  though  in  cases  attended  by  a 
high  degree  of  pyrexia  and  brain -symptoms 
these  eae  preferable. 

Heotio  fever. — In  heetie  fsrer,  eomraetad 
wi^  Tarions  chronie  diseases,  the  elGfeet  of 
hydrotherapentie  treatment  is  less  decided, 
and  not  yet  sufficiently  tested. 

DigeaHve  derangement*  of  the  most  diffor- 
ent  kind,  associated  with  tluggith  venout 
circulation  in  the  abdominal  organs — condi- 
tions which  may  be  grouped  together  under 
the  term  abdominal  venosity,  tendency  to 
heemorrhoids,  to  hypochondriasis,  &c.,  are 
often  the  objects  of  the  water-cure,  which 
may  be  useml  by  stimulating  the  phyvical 
and  psychical  enet^  of  the  nervous  srstem, 
as  well  as  the  nutrition  and  tissue-change, 
by  invigorating  the  skin.  Habitual  constipa- 
tion firom  this  canse  is  often  relieved  by  the 
hydrotherapentie  belt.  In  this  class  of  oases 
the  common  salt  waters,  and  the  alkaline 
Bulphated  waters  are  more  freqaently  used, 
and  are  often  preferable :  they  mav,  however, 
be  advantageously  combined  with  jndioiotu 
hydrotherapentio  treatment. 

Chronie  meiallie  poiionirtg  may  b«  treated 
in  some  oases  with  equal  benefit,  if  there  is 
sufficient  reactive  power,  at  cold-water  estab- 
lishments, as  at  the  thermal  sulphur  and 
simple  thermal  spas.  The  external  hydro- 
therapeutic  procedures,  aiming  at  increased 
perspiration  and  tissue-change,  are  in  this 
class  aided  by  the  abundant  internal  use  of 
waier,  in  order  to  wash  out  the  tissnes,  and 
especially  the  liw. 

8kin-tpeaJcnea»  or  atony  of  the  $hin  is  often 
the  cause  of  frequently^  reonrring  attacks  of 
diarrhcea  with  neuralgic  pains,  of  tendency 
to  catarrh  of  the  respiratory  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  of  rheumatism.  Gently  stimula- 
ting hydrotherapentio  appUances,  with  gradu- 
ally increasing  energy,  are  here  mostly  useful, 
unless,  as  in  impeded  convalescence,  the  re- 
active power  is  so  reduced  that  the  gaseous 
thermal  salt-baths  and  mountain-air  are  pre- 
ferable, while  in  other  cases  sea-air  and  sea- 
baths  are  suooessful  competitors  of  the  water- 
cure. 

Hyateria. — In  hysteria  and  hysterical  af- 
fections the  water-cure  has  obtained  many 
ra>od  results,  not  by  the  internal  use  of  water, 
out  by  the  milder  forms  of  baths.  Func- 
tional hyperassthesia  and  anaesthesia,  hemi- 
crania,  spmal  irritation,  intercostal  neuralgia, 
and  other  forms  of  neural^  depending  on 
imperfect  nutrition  and  tissne-ctuuige,  an 
likewise  often  benefited. 

Organic  diaeaaea  of  the  nervC'Centrea  are 
not  suitable  for  treatment  in  cold-water 


estaUisfaments,  excepting  oeeasionally  fiv 
palliative  purpoBee. 

Bheumatiem  and  gout. — In  muaeular 
rhewnatiem  the  original  supporters  of  the 
water-cnre  considered  their  plan  as  infallible, 
but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  dia- 
phoretio  methods,  namely,  the  woollen  blan- 
ket-pack and  the  wet  sheet-envelope,  often 
prove  useful;  but  we  know  also  of  many 
nulnres  in  even  good  establishments.  The 
exposure  to  all  weathers  duing  the  cure 
oi^^t  oertunly  not  to  be  imitated  by  sueh 
invalids,  and  the  aocess  of  cold  air  to  the 
wet  body  is  to  be  more  eareftally  avmded  than 
ii  often  is.  The  course  must  not  be  pro- 
longed too  mnch  at  one  time,  but  may  be 
repeated  after  an  interval  of  months,  which 
may  be  spent  with  advantage  at  sheltered 
seaside  localities,  at  moderate  elevaUons,  with 
the  help  of  pine-leaf  baths,  or  at  one  of  the 
gaseous  thermal  saline  spas. 

Bheumatic  and  gouty  aweUinga  of  joints 
require  great  care  in  their  management.  The 
enfeebled  invalid  is  rarely  a  fit  object  for  the 
ordinary  water-cure;  but  the  stimulating 
local  oomwess,  more  or  less  impermeable, 
is  a  nseftu  element  in  the  treatment  of  such 
cases. 

Milder  eases  of  gout  may  expeot  benefit 
from  the  Qsnal  hydrotherapentio  treatment, 
in  BO  fikr  as  it  fdms  at  increased  retrogresaiTe 
tissue-change,  and  invigoration  of  the  nervous 
system,  especiaUy  if  this  treatment  is  asso- 
ciated with  great  moderation  in  the  use  of 
stimulants,  and  also  of  food  in  general; 
but  local  packing  not  rarely  causes  fits  of 
gout.  The  more  serious  forms  of  gout  are 
too  much  complicated  with  various  defects  of 
constitution  to  encourage  us  in  recommend- 
ing cold-water  treatment. 

Chronie  affectiona  of  the  akin. — In  some 
diseases  of  ^s  kind,  snch  as  prurigo,  urti- 
caria, eezenu.,  and  looal  penjnrations,  a  more 
or  less  modified  hydrotherapentio  treatment 
is  an  important  adjuvant. 

S^huie. — ^The  fevourable  results  obtained 
in  syphilis,  or  rather  in  the  often  complicated 
conditions  of  luea,  have  greatly  contributed 
to  the  reputation  of  the  water-cure ;  but  the 
latter  is  only  an  excellent  adjuvant  to  medi- 
cinal treatment  in  these  cases,  in  a  similar 
way  as  the  sulphur  waters  are ;  and  many  of 
the  cures  of  so-called  luea  may  be  regarded 
as  cures  of  mercurialiam. 

Catamenial  irregularitiea  are  not  rarely 
treated  at  hydrotherapentie  establishments. 
Profuse  menstruation  is  often  checked  by  the 
regular  use  of  the  oold  fain-lwth  of  short 
duration,  namely,  three  to  five  minutes ;  in 
insufficient  menses,  on.  the  other  hand,  warm 
hip-baths  of  ten  to  fifteen  minutes*  duration 
are  firequently  useful,  combined  in  some 
eases  with  the  wet  sheet-envelope ;  and  dya- 
menorrhoaa  is  likewise  ooeasionaUy  treated 
with  advantage  by  the  partial  wet  sheet* 
envelope. 
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This  list  of  morbid  conditions  which  may 
be  mora  or  less  benefited  might  easily  be 
increased.  This  is  not  astonishing  if  it  is 
considered  that  hydrotherapeatio  teeatment 
can  be  infinitely  modified  and  adapted  to  the 
powers  of  the  oonstitntion ;  and  that  it  may 
be  assisted  by  varying  Iwgienic,  climatic, 
dietetic,  aad  medicinal  innaences.  For  we 
most  reiterate  that  there  does  not  exist 
any  antagmusm  between  hydrotheruwQtie 
and  other  rational  treatment,  the  former 
beini;,  in  &ct,  only  part  of  the  latter. 
Hence,  however,  it  is  silso  evident  that  the 
treatment  in  well-arranged  hydrotherapeu- 
tio  esiablishmoitB  oo^ht  to  be  under  the 
^dance  of  the  most  mtelligent  physicians, 
mst  as  is  the  case  at  all  the  heat  spas. 
Indeed  the  physioian  to  such  an  establish- 
ment ought  to  be  of  a  high  class,  possess- 
ing in  a  more  than  usual  degree  the  gift  of 
recognising  all  the  individual  peculiarities 
of  the  constitution,  especially  the  amount 
of  reacting  power,  adapting  the  principal 
remedy  to  every  individual  case,  and  com- 
bining other  elements  of  treatment  with 
hydrotherapentie  managemmt  wherevw  this 
is  necessary.  In  the  same  as  we  de- 
mand in  suitable  oases  the  aaministration 
of  other  remedies  together  wi^  water>fcreat- 
ment  in  bydrotherapeutic  establishments,  so 
we  most  elw>  express  a  wish  that,  apart  from 
such  establishments,  hydrotherapeutio  ele- 
ments should  be  more  generally  combined 
with  the  usual  medical  treatment.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  to  be  desired  that  well-ooadnoted 
establishments  should  be  in  or  near  lar^e 
towns,  in  order  that  persons  following  their 
usual  occupations  might  undergo  certain 
kinds  of  treatment  at  sncb  establishments, 
or  that  attendants  from  such  establishments 
mig^t  be  sent  to  the  houses  of  invalids. 

Hbbmamn  Weber. 

HTDBOTHOBAX  {vlttap,  water;  and 
fii^i,  the  chest). — Dropsy  of  the  idenra. 
Am  pLxtnu,  Diseases  ot 

HTDBTTBIA  {Sinp,  water;  and  tJipap, 
urine). — A  profuse  flow  of  watny  urine.  See 
Urdce,  Morbid  Conditions  o£ 

HY^BES,  Franoe.— Town  three  miles 
from  the  sea.  Mean  winter  temperatore, 
65°  F.  Well  sheltered ;  little  rainfall  See 
Climate,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

HYGIBITE  (vywio,  health).— The  science 
and  art  which  relate  to  the  preservation  of 
health.  See  Pebsonal  Health  ;  and  Public 

HbAIiTH. 

f^  V  K^TWTA  (t'wm'.TiTifiar;  and  o^.blood). 

Deficiency  of  blood  in  a  part ;  a  synonym  for 
local  amemia.  See  Cibcdlatiom,  Disorders 
ot 

HYP^STHESIA  {M,  under;  and 
oZirA^tr,  sensation). — Diminished  sensibility 
of  a  part.  See  Bbnsation,  Disorders  ot 


HY7SILSMIA  {Mp,  over  or  ezeessiTe; 
and  blood). — Excess  of  Uood  in  a  part 
See  CiBCDLAixoH,  Disorders  ot 

HYFEBJBSTHESIA  {wip,  over ;  and 
aZrA^tr,  sensation). — Increased  sensibility  of 
a  part.  Bee  SnraAxioN,  Disorders  ot 

HYPSRAIiGESIA  (<nrfpt  over;  and 
SX|or,  pun). — Undue  sensibilil^  of  a  part  to 
pamfuf  in^essions.  See  Sbhsatiok,  Dis- 
orders ot 

HY7SBICH08IS  {mtp,  excessive ;  and 
lltpAtt  sweat).— Excessive  perspiration;  also 
termed  tdrosM,  ^htdrane,  and  tudaioria. 
See  Pebspibatioh,  Disorders  o£, 

HY7£BIN0SIS  ivrrip,  over;  and  U, 
Ms,  flesh).— Excess  of  fibmi  in  the  blood. 
See  Blood,  Morbid  Conditions  of. 

HYPEBUETBOPIA  (^{m-ipfurpos,  be- 
yond measure;  and  sight). — A  con- 
genital or  acqoired  error  of  ivfiraotion  of  the 
eye,  in  which,  owing  to  low  refractive  power 
<«  the  dic^itrio  media,  or  too  little  ccmvexity 
of  the  refncting  snrbeee,  or  unnatural  short- 
ness of  the  antero-posterior  uis  of  the 
eyeball,  parallel  rays  of  light  do  not,  while 
the  accommodation  is  in  repose,  converge  to 
a  focus  on  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones  <a  the 
retina,  as  in  the  normal  or  emmetropic  eye, 
but  to  an  imaginary  point  somewhere  behind. 
It  is  the  opposite  of  myopia,  and  is  sometimes 
called  hyperopia  or  hyperpresbyopia.  See 
Vision,  Disorders  oL 

HYPSBOPIA  (vwip,  above;  and  w^, 
sight). — See  Htpebjibtbopu. 

HYFEBPIiASIA  (Mp,  over;  and 
irXaa-a-w,  I  mould  or  form). — An  excessive 
I  growth  of  normal  tissue-elements,  which  ma>- 
tead  to  hypertrophy,  or  to  the  formation  of 
distinct  tumonzs.   iSse  Htpebtbofht;  and 

TCMOUBB. 

HY7EBFBESBTOFIA  {vwtpt  above; 
irpiir$vs,  old;  and  w^,  sight). — See  Htfeb* 

UBTEOPU. 

HY7EBFYBEXIA  {ywtp,  exeessiTe; 
and  iTvp€$la,  fever). — Excessive  pyrexia.  See 
Fkvxb  ;  and  Tbupebatuee. 

HTFEBTBOFHT  {vntp,  over ;  and 
Tpo^,  nourishment). 

DBiiNznoN^  The  word  'hypertrophy'  sig- 
nifies excessive  nourishment,  hat  is  in  prao* 
tics  used  to  designate  the  result  of  excessive 
nourishment— that  is,  excessive  growth.  It 
must  be  carefully  distinguiBhed  from  mere 
enlargement,  and  only  spoken  of  where  there 
is  a  real  increase  in  a  part,  or,  at  least,  in  a 
tissue,  without  alteration  of  quality.  Hyper- 
trophy may  be  general  or  partial. 

i,  Qeneral  Byper^Dpfay.  —  General 
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hypertrophy,  though  a  remEurkable  condition, 
ie  of  little  practic^  importance.  It  is  known 
only  in  tboee  individuals  of  enormous  size 
who  are  called  '  giants.'  The  production  of 
giants  depends  on  causes  entirely  unknown, 
since  it  is  noticeable  that  this  condition  com- 
monly  affects  only  one  in  a  family,  and  is  in 
its  most  conspicuous  forms  not  hereditary. 
Giants  are  usually  of  feeble  constitution,  and 
defioient  in  j>rocreatiTe  jmwer.  The  name 
tnaeroaomaUa  has  been  giren  to  »  eond^on 
eqnally  unexplainedi  in  which  the  whole 
body  becomes  enlarged  in  a  monstrous  de- 
gree. This  oMidition  has  been  observed  to 
be  in  some  instances  congenital,  or,  at  leasti 
to  begin  in  very  early  life.  True  general 
hypertrophy  does  not  appear  to  be  capable  of 
bemg  produced  by  any  artificial  means,  since 
ezcessive  feeding  either  produces  hypertrophy 
almost  confined  to  one  tissue — ^namely,  fat — 
or  else  fails  to  produce  any  enlargement  at 
all. 

II.  Partial  Hypertrophy.— By  this  is 
meant  (a)  excessive  increase  of  any  part  of 
the  body  daring  the  period  of  natural  growth, 
either  in  intm-uterine  or  extra- uterine  life ; 
or  (6)  increase  oi  a  part  already  completely 
formed.  According  to  this  distinction  hyper- 
trophy may  be  classified  as  other  (1)  «o»- 
geniUil  or  (2)  aeguired. 

1.  CoNOEHiTAL  Htpebtbopht, — Congenital 
hypertrophy  is  that  condition  in  which  some 
part  of  the  body  begins  from  the  first  to 
grow  so  rapidly  as  to  attain  a  size  far  be- 
yond the  normal.  This  condition  has  been 
seen  to  affect  one  side  of  the  body,  or  one 
limb  only,  which  thus  becomes  much  larger 
than  its  fellow  on  the  other  side.  6uch  a 
condition  might  be  in  theory  difiScult  to  dis- 
tinguish firom  atrophy  of  the  opposite  side, 
or  of  the  other  limb — that  is,  from  hemi- 
atrophy {tee  Atbopht)  ;  but  in  general  the 
hyperbrophio  side  is  so  £u  beyond  the  nor- 
mal  size  as  to  prevent  ambiguity.  One  re- 
markable case  is  on  record  in  which  one  leg 
and  arm  assumed  the  proportions  of  those 
of  a  giant,  whilst  the  other  remained  nn< 
altered.  Sometimes  a  congenital  hyper- 
trophy occurs  without  this  unilatmd  cha- 
racter, as  in  the  case  reported  by  Mr.  Curling 
of  a  girl  aged  fifteen,  who  had  several  fingers 
of  both  hands  enlarged  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  without  any  assignable  cause,  the 
equality  of  the  two  sides  being  nevertheless 
preserved.  Such  instances,  although  unex- 
plained, must,  it  would  seem,  be  put  into  the 
same  class  as  the  gigantic  growth  of  the 
whole  of  the  body.  Hypertrophy  of  special 
tissues  is  also  sometimes  congenital,  as  of 
Uie  sUn  in  ichthyosis.  Hypertoophies  simi- 
lar to  those  here  called  congenital  may  occur, 
though  rarely,  in  adult  life.  The  enlarged 
part  is  found  to  be  highly  vascular,  to  have 
an  increased  temperature,  and  to  preserve 
its  normal  proportions.  The  cause  is  in 
these  eases  equally  unknown. 


2.  AoquTKSD  Htfebtropht. — Acquired  £y- 
pertro^es  may  be  classified  aa  follows : — 

(a)  Me«perativ»t  consequent  on  inerMsed 
work. 

(&)  Defensive,  arimng  from  {ffessofe  or 
inflammation, 
(c)  NulriUoet  from  increased  sapptics  of 

food. 

(<Q  Appalrmt^/  »pontaMtM»  or  of  un- 
known cause. 

{a)  Beou^eratioe. — Some  organs  and  tis* 
snee  are  so  constructed  that  increased  func- 
tional activity  causes  hypertrophy.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  muscles.  It  is 
a  matter  of  familiar  observation  that  volun- 
tary muscles  increase  in  size  when  much 
employed,  as  is  seen  in  the  often-mentioned 
arm  of  the  blacksmith  or  the  leg  of  the 
ballet-dancer.  In  order  to  produce  this  in- 
crease, the  exercise  must  be  of  a  certain 
degree  of  intensity,  but  not  excessive.  It 
must  be  frequently  repeated.  With  intervals 
of  rest ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  nutrition 
of  the  whole  body  must  be  good.  In  the 
absence  of  these  conditions,  exercise  is  more 
likely  to  produce  wasting.  The  ex[danation 
of  this  fiwniliar  process  is  still  obscure. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  occurs  in  eases 
where  that  organ  is  made  to  work  at  a 
higher  tension  than  the  normal,  and  this 
higher  tension  can  only  result  from  increased 
resistance  to  the  flow  of  blood,  either  at  one  of 
the  orifices  of  the  heart,  or  in  the  peripheral 
vessels.  Hence  the  conditions  most  com- 
monly giving  rise  to  it  are  valvular  disease, 
especially  stenosis;  and  obstmction  of  the 
arteries,  eitber  by  the  thickening  of  their 
walls,  or  by  contraction  of  their  muscular 
coats.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  will  also 
become  hypertrophied  when  any  condition 
whatever  hinders  the  passage  of  blood  through 
the  lungs.  Disease  of  the  kidneys  is  a 
qoent  cause  of  enlargement  of  the  left 
ventricle  of  tiie  heart,  though  in  ^rbai  way 
is  still  a  matter  of  discussion.  It  is  oidy 
quite  clear  that  the  kidney-disease  in  some 
way  increases  the  renstanoe  in  the  smatter 
uleries  and  capillaries  of  the  body  generally. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  smooth  or  involuntary 
muscular  fibres  also  occurs  whenever  that 
tissue  has  to  contract  for  a  long  period  under 
a  higher  tension  than  the  normal.  Thus  the 
walls  of  the  bladder  become  thickened  in 
cases  where,  firom  obstruction  of  the  passages, 
the  evacuation  of  urine  is  effected  with  more 
difficulty,  and  under  a  higher  pressure,  than 
usual.  In  the  same  way  the  walls  of  the 
stomach,  tfae  cesophagus,  and  the  intestines 
become  hypertrojuiied  in  cases  of  obstruc- 
tion to  the  passage  of  food  through  the  ali* 
mentary  canal. 

The  explanation  commonly  given  of  these 
cases  of  hypertrophy  in  the  contraotile  organs 
is,  that  in  consequence  of  obstruction  the 
organ  has  to  contract  with  greater  force  than 
usual,  and  thva  becomes  l^pertrophied  in 
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(he  same  manner  u  a  voluntary  muscle 
which  is  frequently  exercised.  It  is,  how- 
ever, clear  that  this  so-called  explauatioa 
does  not  account  for  the  comiezion  between 
ohatnictios  and  more  powerful  ijontraction. 
The  only  explanation  that  can  be  given  is 
that  in  these  oases  pressure  or  tension  on 
the  oi^an  itself  is  the  stimulus  to  contrac- 
tion, and  that  the  force  of  contraction  ap- 
pears  to  depend  roughly  upon  the  strength 
of  the  tension  which  produces  it. 

There  is  less  evidence  that  nervous  or 
glandular  structnres  undergo  hypertrophy  in 
eonsei^uence  of  their  increased  use ;  but  if 
one  kidney  be  destroyed  the  other  is  gene- 
rally found  enlarged;  and  some  authorities 
believe  in  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
brain  from  mental  activity. 

{b)  Defensive  hypertrophy  is  the  natural 
reaction  of  cortfun  tissues  against  slight  injury 
or  irritation,  whereby  they  become  increased 
and  serve  the  purpose  of  protection.  But  if 
injury  be  excessive,  atrophy  or  destruction 
(MF  tissae  results. 

Pr0uure,  which  is  a  mild  form  of  irrita- 
tion, produces,  when  moderate  and  intermit- 
tent^ hypertrophy  of  the  external  integu- 
ment; but  some  regions  of  the  skin  are 
innch  more  affected  by  this  cause  than 
others.  Bendes  the  epidermis,  the  coverings 
of  certain  internal  organs  sometimes  show 
the  same  phenomenon,  as  the  capsule  of  the 
liver  from  pressure  of  a  belt,  and  certain 
parts  of  the  pericardium  where  friotioD  oc- 
curs. The  defensive  oharaetec  of  these  pro- 
cesses is  obvious. 

Infiammaiion  does  not  cause  hypertrophy 
of  organs  generally,  but  only  of  tissues,  and 
among  these  only  of  the  connective  tis- 
sues. In  most  tissues,  e^.  muscular,  ner- 
vous, glandular,  the  only  result  of  inflamma- 
tion is  atrophy  or  destruction,  with  loss  of 
fonciionsl  power.  But  it  seems  to  be  a 
general  law  that  moderate  inflammation, 
ehronio  or  intermittent,  of  connective  tissue 
eauses  it  to  increase.  Purely  fibrous  struc- 
tures, such  as  serous  membranes,  become 
thickened  by  chronic  or  repeated  inflamma- 
tion of  moderate  intensity,  especially  if  sup- 
puratiou  be  not  produced,  but  this  increase 
IS  not  always  permanent.  In  periostitis  the 
formation  of  new  bony  tissue  causes  the  in- 
crease to  be  permanent,  and  thus  hyper- 
trophy of  bone  is  a  frequent  consequence  of 
inflammation.  The  increase  of  connective 
tissue  from  irritation  is  obviously  a  conser- 
Tmtive  or  defansive  process,  placing  a  barrier 
to  the  extension  of  injurious  agents;  and 
fuming  a  capsule  round  foreign  bodies. 

Increase  of  connective  tissue  is  also  con- 
stantly present  in  chronic  interstitial  inflam- 
mation of  solid  organs,  where  indeed  it  is  often 
impossible  to  draw  the  line  between  inflam- 
mation and  fibrous  overgrowth.  These 
changes,  being  produced  by  some  irritation 
or  iiyury,  illustrate  the  law  of  the  depend- 


ence of  increase  of  connective  tissue  upon 
such  causes;  but  since  there  is  generally 
simultaneous  or  consequent  atrophy  of  the 
other  tissues  of  the  organ,  there  is  likely  to 
be  rather  a  diminutitm  than  an  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  organ  or  part  genendly. 

(c)  NutrUiM  hmm'irvphy.—Ii  must  be 
regarded  as  doubtful  whether  inoreased 
nourishment  alone  is  capable  of  producing 
enlargement  of  any  part  of  the  body.  It 
certamly  does  not  necessarily  do  so,  as  is 
shown  by  the  ease  of  experimental  hyperemia. 
When  this  condition  is  produced,  for  instance, 
by  Bootion  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve, 
in  one  side  of  the  face  and  head  of  an  animsl, 
hypertrophy  is  only  a  rare  and  occasional 
consequence.  'When,  however,  the  increased 
supply  of  nutrition  in  the  form  of  blood  is 
combmed  with  some  irritation  or  functional 
stimulus,  we  often  find  hypertrophy  result. 
Thus,  for  instance,  reflex  hypenemia  of  the 
skin  of  the  face,  or  blushing,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  nmuerooB  internal  causes,  suen  as 

rtrio  or  uterine  derangement,  may  subnet 
years  and  reach  a  vety  high  degree  with- 
out altering  the  nutrition  of  the  part.  But 
if  there  should  be  in  addition  some  disturb- 
ance or  inflammation  of  the  glands  of  the 
skin,  we  have  the  conditions  called  aena 
rosacea,  Ac.,  in  which  hypertrophy  is  an  im- 
portant element.  Almost  the  only  instance 
that  can  be  quoted  of  hypertrophy  from  in- 
crease of  blood-supply  alone  is  that  of  the 
corpus  luteum  during  pregnancy,  when  the 
ovary  participates  in  the  functional  hyper- 
ffimia  of  the  uterus.  The  well-known  experi- 
ment of  Hunter  should  also  not  be  forgotten, 
in  which  he  transplanted  the  spur  of  a  cock 
from  its  foot  to  its  head,  and  found  it  to  in- 
crease in  use. 

It  is,  however,  impOTtaot  to  remember  that 
hypertrophy,  however  produced,  is  always 
accompanied  by  an  increased  supply  of  blood, 
and  enlargement  of  the  vessels. 

SpeciMnuM,tum. — It  is  well  known  that 
abundant  snpphes  of  amylaceous  and  fotty 
food,  especiuly  with  a  full  allowanoe  of 
water,  cause  hypertrophy  of  the  adipose 
tissue.  It  is  also  said  that  small  doses  of 
phosphorus  favour  the  growth  of  bone  in 
young  animals.  But  there  is  no  other  in- 
stance in  which  it  is  known  that  any  special 
food  causes  hypertrophy  of  any  special  tissue. 

{d)  Apparently  tpontameout  or  pJiytio- 
logieal  hypertrophy. — Fhysiologioal  hyper- 
trophies iwm  an  important  class.  One  of 
the  best  instanoes  is  uat  of  the  enlargement 
of  the  uterus  during  pregnancy.  This  en- 
largement is  clearly  not  the  consequence  of 
hypertemia  alone,  nor  of  increase  of  the  fimo- 
ticmal  activity  in  the  muscular  walls,  though 
both  these  conditions  are  present ;  but  must 
proceed  from  some  direct  physiological 
stimulus  like  that  which  determines  the 
growth  of  the  embryo  itself.  The  hyper- 
trophy affects  all  parts  of  the  organ — its 
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mnooiu  and  serous  coats,  as  wdl  u  the 
moMiilarwaUi.  Enla^ementof the  mammsB 
appears  to  ariee  from  aunilar  eanses ;  and  it 
is  even  probable  that  swelling  of  the  thyroid 
may,  through  some  obscore  connexion  with 
the  Mxnal  organs,  be  caused  in  the  same 
way.  Some  instanceB  of  hypertrophy  we 
cannot  in  any  way  explain,  such  as  the  ap< 
parently  spontaneous  enla^ements  of  the 
tonsils,  spleen,  and  thymus  gland  which  are 
sometimes  observed.  These  changes  have 
been  explained  by  a  supposed  derangement 
of  the  so-called  tropht/o  nervea,  but  this 
explanation  only  puts  the  diffionlty  a  little 
fbnho'back. 

Frooew  of  Hypertrophy.— It  has  been 
a  qaeiiion  whether  hypertrophy  depends 
upon  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  minute 
elements  of  an  organ,  or  only  on  increase  of 
t^r  number.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  fi>nner  change  often  occara.  Thus,  in 
the  pregnant  uterus  the  muscular  fibres  have 
been  foimd  from  seven  to  eleven  times  as 
l(mg  as  natural,  and  from  twice  to  seven 
times  as  wide.  In  a  remarkable  ease  of  en- 
lai^ment  of  the  nerves,  described  by  the  late 
Dr.  Moxon,  the  nerve-fibres  were  found  to  be 
on  an  average  three  times  and  some  of  them 
even  forty  times  as  lai^  as  normal..  When 
«ilai^;aneut  of  one  kidney  takes  place  as  a 
oonseqnence  of  destruction  of  the  other,  the 
tnboles  and  Malptghian  tufts  are  found  greatly 
increased  in  size.  In  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  the  muscular  bundles  az^  round  to  be 
thickened,  though  the  fibrille  are  unchanged ; 
bat  in  most  cases  multiplication  of  the  tissue- 
elements  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  increase  in 
size.  To  this  latter  process  Virchow  gives 
the  name  of  hyperplatia,  and  it  is  important 
to  remember  that,  though  constantly  occur- 
ring in  hypertrophy  of  organs,  it  does  not 
necessarily  lead  to  itie  latter  change. 

'False*  Hypertrophy.— The  term/als« 
hypertrophy  is  sometimes  used  for  a  process 
in  which  an  oi^on  becomes  outwardly  in- 
creased in  size,  owing  to  the  deposition 
within  it  of  some  foreign  material,  or  to  mere 
distension.  Thus  in  a  UXty  liver  the  real 
li-w-tissna  is  wasted,  bat  is  r^Iaced  by  &t. 
An  emphysematous  long  appears  to  be  in- 
oreased  in  nze,  but  has  actually  suffered 
atrophy.  The  substance  of  the  brain  in 
bydrocephaluB  may  be  greatly  reduced  in 
volume,  though  the  head  appears  of  enonnous 
size.  The  very  remarkable  disease  called 
*  Duchenne's  paralysis '  ia  an  instance  of  ap- 
parent hypertrophy  of  the  muscles,  through 
deposition  of  fat  between  the  fibres,  but  the 
term  is  hardly  needed,  except  as  a  caution. 

Tbeatment.— It  is  obvious  that  no  general 
rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of 
hypertrophy.  When  it  is  connected  with  in- 
creased functional  activity,  it  is  usually  a 
favourable  rather  than  a  hurtful  condition, 
though  in  some  cases  it  may  appear  that  the 
hypertrophy  more  than  compensates  the  de- 


ficiency or  irregularity  by  which  it  ia  pro- 
duced. But  even  if  this  be  so,  the  care  of 
excessive  hypertrophy  is  not  within  our 
powers.  The  utmost  that  can  be  done  is  to 
endeavour,  if  possible,  to  cheok  the  process 
by  which  the  hypertrophy  is  produced.  It 
is,  however,  wall  to  point  out  that  when 
functional  hypertrophy  has  resulted  frtmi 
some  obstacle  or  undue  resistance,  it  may 
entirely  subside  when  that  resistance  is  re- 
moved. Thus  if  the  uterus  have  enlarged 
around  a  fibrous  tumour,  it  may  regain  its 
normal  bulk  when  the  tumour  is  removed ; 
and  we  sometimes  see  a  sensible  diminatimi 
in  the  uze  of  a  hypertrophied  heart  when 
the  derangements  which  produce  it  no  longer 
act.  Moraorer,  hypertrophy  may  be  com- 
pletely reduced  by  a  general  lowering  of  ibe 
nutrition  of  the  bod^.  Thus,  in  early  stagss 
of  pulmonary  phthisis,  the  heart  may  w 
hypertrophied ;  nut  when  death  occurs  in  a 
late  period  of  the  disease,  the  organ  is  rarely 
found  enlarged,  and  is  even  wasted ;  thou^ 
acoOTding  to  Dr.  Peacock's  tables,  less  so 
than  in  odier  wasting  diseases. 

J.  F.  Patoti. 
HYFIITOSIS  {M,  under  ;  and  »,  Ivos, 
flesh).  —  Deficiency  of  fibrin  in  the  blood. 
See  Blood,  Morbid  Conditions  of. 

HYPNOTICS  (wroc,  sleep).— Measnres 
or  agents  employed  to  induce  sleep.  See 
Nabcotics. 

HTFirOTISH  {vnvot,  sleep).— A  syno- 
nym for  Braidism.    See  Braidisx  ;  and 

HYPOCHONDEIAC  BEaiON  (M, 

imder ;  and  x^vUpotf  a  cartilage). — ^This  region 
is  double,  right  and  left,  occupying  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen  on  either  side  of  the 
epigastoium,  and  partly  corresponding  to  the 
lower  regions  of  the  chest,  being  almost,  and 
in  some  eases  entirely,  covered  in  by  the  ribs 
and  their  eartiU^s.  Each  hypochondrium 
is  bounded  below  by  a  horizontal  line  at  the 
level  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage ;  and  in- 
ternally by  a  vertieal  line  from  the  eighth 
cartilage  downwards.  The  organs  situated 
in  the  right  hypochondrium  are  the  liver  and 
gall-bladder  mainly ;  with,  more  deeply,  the 
pyloric  eaoA  of  the  stomach,  part  of  the  duo- 
denum, and  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon. 
In  the  corresponding  left  region  lie  the  spleen, 
a  small  portion  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver, 
the  fimdus  of  the  stomach,  the  tail  of  the 
pancreas,  and  the  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon. 
The  gastro-splenio  fold  of  peritoneum,  with 
its  vessels,  passes  firom  the  stomach  to  the 
spleen. 

Clinical  Investioation. — It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  morbid  conditions  within  the 
chest  not  uncommonly  originate  clinical  phe- 
nomena, both  subjective  and  objective,  in 
connexion  with  one  or  other  hypoohondriao 
region,  and  these  must  alwa3rs  be  taken  into 
ooDsideiation  when  investigating  any  parti- 
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colar  case.  In  making  a  diagnosis,  no  reli- 
ance whatever  can  be  placed  on  mere  sensa- 
tions referred  to  these  regions,  but  physical 
examination  is  in  every  instance  required, 
in  order  to  determine  the  conditions  present, 
and  especially  palpation  and  peroassion. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  dis- 
ease of  an  important  and  serious  natore  may 
Boise  without  the  oeouxrenee  of  ai^  nmtautu 
iiaeliiigs.  Pain  of  Taxioos  kinds  is  often  com- 
plained of,  and  when  referred  to  the  right 
faypcohondrium  is  usually  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  the  liver ;  Imt  it  may  depend 
vpoa  affections  of  the  superfleial  stmctarea ; 
peritonitis ;  right  pleurisy  or  pnemnonia ;  or 
conditions  associated  with  the  gall-bladder, 
pylorus,  duodenum,  or  colon.  A  character- 
istic pain  starting  from  this  region  is  that  of 
fanatic  colic,  usually  due  to  the  passage  of  a 
gsll-stone  along  the  ducts.  Persons  who  are 
hvpochondriacal  not  uncommonly  refer  some 
abnormal  sensation  to  their  right  hypochon- 
drium,  for  which  there  is  really  no  obvious 
cause.  In  the  left  hypochondrinm  pain  may 
also  be  due  to  affections  of  the  walls,  or  of 
struofcures  witiiin  the  thoru ;  of  llie  cardiac 
end  of  the  stomach;  of  the  colon;  or,  in 
exceptional  cases,  of  the  spleen. 

The  morbid  conditions  which  are  capable 
of  originating  abnormal  phyaical  signs  in  the 
hypochondriao  region  may  also  be  either 
thoracic  or  abdominal.  Of  the  former,  pleu- 
ritic effusion  is  the  most  frequent ;  and  on 
the  right  side  this  condition  may  cause 
marked  depression  of  the  liver,  as  also  may 
pneumothorax.  In  exceptional  instances  the 
heart  is  so  enlarged  as  to  reach  the  left 
hypochondrinm ;  and  the  writer  has  met  with 
a  case  in  which  a  lar^e  thoracic  aneurysm 
presented  in  this  region.  As  regards  ab- 
domimd  diseases  occupying  the  right  hypo- 
chondrinm, abnormal  physical  signs  are  usu- 
ally associated  with  the  Uver,  which  is 
altered  in  position,  shape,  size,  or  physical 
duuveters.  Occasionally  they  are  connected 
with  the  abdomins^  walls;  the  gall-bladder; 
or  the  stomach,  duodenum,  or  colon.  On 
the  left  side  enlu^ment  of  the  spleen  is  the 
main  condition  discovered  by  pnysical  ex- 
amination; but  the  stomach  may  also  give 
signs  of  distension  in  this  direction,  or  of 
organic  disease  of  its  walls.  Exceptionally 
the  colon  may  present  abnormal  pbysicEu 
signs.  Growths  may  originate  here  in  con- 
nexion with  the  peritoneum ;  and  the  writer 
has  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  growth 
started  from  the  left  hypochondrinm,  prob- 
ably of  a  malignant  nature,  and  invuving 
more  than  one  structure,  but  it  was  im- 
poasihle  to  si^  where  it  commenced.  Of 
eonne  the  hypochondria  are  involved  along 
with  other  regions  in  general  enlargement  en 
the  abdomen ;  and  organs  from  other  regions 
mi^  BO  increase  in  size  in  certain  diseases  as 
to  extend  into  one  or  both  of  these  regions. 

Fbkdbuck  T,  Boberts. 


HYPOCHOITDBIASIS  {vw6,  under; 
and  x^'^p<>ft  A  cartilage). — Stnom.  :  Fr.  Hypo- 
chondria ;  Ger.  Hypochondrie. 

Description. — The  term  'hypochondriasis* 
is  derived  from  an  ancient  hypothesis  that 
the  symptoms  of  this  disorder  were  due  to 
perturbations  of  natural  force  |^nerated  in 
the  Uver  and  pylorus,  to  whfeh  idm  the  fre- 
quent prevalenoe  of  flatulraiee  in  the  disrader 
condnced.  The  condition  thus  called  is  really 
a  disease  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  a  form 
of  mental  unsoundness  closely  allied  to  melan- 
cholia, of  which,  indeed,  it  often  forms  the 
initiatory  Btage.  It  is  characterised  by  a 
morbid  anxiety,  either  without  any,  or  having 
only  very  slight,  foundations,  relative  to  the 
state  of  physical  health.  The  patient  thinks 
about  hie  health  unduly,  observing  himself 
with  restless  care,  examining  especially  the 
characteristics  of  his  secretions,  translating 
into  evidence  of  progressive  organic  mischief 
every  trivial  departure  from  perfect  action  of 
his  organs,  and  becoming  more  and  more 
absoihed  in  precautions  against  the  malady 
wiUi  vbich  he  believee  himself  affected.  Ko< 
thing  that  happens  tends  to  the  side  of  re- 
assurance.  If  his  sleep  be  disturbed,  the 
syinptom  may  be  pOTtmtons,  he  thinks,  of 
brain-softening ;  if  it  be  sound,  the  patient, 
instead  of  being  comforted,  fears  apoplexy. 
Constipation  of  the  bowels  si^fnifies  obstruc- 
tion; a  slight  diarrhoea  imphes  coming  ex- 
haustion. Everything  which  he  reads  or 
hears  in  reference  to  disease,  the  patient 
appUes  to  his  own  case,  examining  himself 
on  every  point  thus  presented  to  his  mind, 
and  rarely  failing  to  find  something  which 
dovetails  with  symptoms  of  his  own.  For 
he  recognises  only  the  points  of  resemblance ; 
the  features  of  difference  are  unconsciously 
ignored.  In  scmie  caseB  &e  patient  ia  con- 
stant in  referring  hia  troubles  to  one  particular 
origan.  Year  after  year  his  story  ia  the  same: 
it  IB  his  stomach,  uver,  brain,  or  stnne  o^ier 
organ,  which  is  in  fault;  but  always  the  same. 
In  other  instances  there  is  a  vacillation  quite 
as  remarkable.  Bonted,  perhaps,  by  the  con- 
vincing ai^cnments  of  his  adviser,  he  is  forced 
to  yield  the  position  which  he  had  assumed, 
but  only  to  take  an  equally  strong  one  in 
reference  to  some  other  put  of  his  frame. 
These  diversities  strongly  recall  the  fixed  and 
shifting  delusions  of  insanity.  The  patient  is 
prone  to  wander  from  one  doctor  to  another, 
often  carrying  with  him  a  bundle  of  prescrip- 
tions and  a  lon^  written  list  of  questions, 
which  must  receive  categorical  answers. 
parently  eatisfied  at  the  time,  he  speedily 
recollects  some  point  upon  which  he  has  not 
received  assnrance,  and  this  he  conceives 
vitiates  the  whole  of  the  explanation  and  ad- 
vice which  have  been  given  to  him,  and  hb 
is  plimged  again  into  his  previous  state  of 
anxiety  and  doubt.  Where  circumstances  do 
not  involve  forced  labour  fbr  existence,  the 
patient  passes  his  time  in  channg  his  health, 
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which  IB  always  contriTing  to  elade  his  graa^. 
If  he  holds  an  appointment,  he  will  resign  it 
in  order  to  have  full  opportunity  for  studying 
himself;  and  his  ooonpation  once  gozw,  he 
finds  too  late  that  it  was  his  best  friend,  and 
he  then  ascribes  to  his  fbrced  idleness  aU  (he 
ills  which  had  induced  him  to  seek  retire* 
ment. 

In  man^  cases  Qie  most  careful  examina- 
tion  can  discover  no  signs  of  disease,  and  the 
patient  wears  the  aspect  of.  health ;  or  there 
may  be  a  worn,  anxious  look.  In  others 
there  may  be,  especially  in  the  digeBtive  or- 
gans, slight  deviations  from  perfect  integrity, 
which  explain  some  of  the  symptoms,  but 
not  the  exaggerated  a;^inhensions  to  which 
they  give  rise. 

Hypochondriasis  is  a  chronic  disorder.  It 
may  continue,  and  this  most  frequently,  as  a 
hannlesB  peculiarity  attached  to  a  life  which 
is  not  perceptibly  shortened  in  length,  though 
often  sadly  dimmished  in  utility  and  happi- 
ness, by  its  symptoms.  Or  there  may  be  an 
improvement  practically  amounting  to  a  cure, 
which  will  endure  for  a  kmger  or  shorter 
period.  In  the  decline  of  life,  however, 
there  is  very  apt  to  be  a  return  of  aynqittuns. 
Or  hj^poehondnasis  may  pass  into  true  melan- 
cholia, and  then  the  boduy  health,  previously 
the  constant  ottject  of  solitutode,  improve* 
wonderfully.  Indeed,  nothing  more  is  heard 
about  it. 

^TiOLOQT. — Hypochondriasis  is  very  much 
more  common  m  the  male  than  in  the  female 
sex.  The  period  of  life  most  prone  to  it  is 
from  20  to  40  years  of  age.  It  is  apt  to  occur 
in  those  who  inherit  a  tendency  to  insanity, 
and  the  disease  in  its  own  peculiar  form  is 
often  hereditary.  Excesses  of  various  kinds, 
enpeeially  on  the  ride  of  the  lezaal  system, 
wul  precipitate  the  appearance  and  intensify 
the  symptoms  of  Qie  affection,  but  it  is  donb^ 
fill  whetiier  they  can  altogether  originate  it. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  gout,  which  is  apt 
to  be  associated  with  the  condition  and  to 
complicate  its  symptoms.  Depressing  mimil 
circumstances  also  are  not  without  influence 
in  determining  an  onset  of  hypochondriasis 
in  those  predisposed  to  it.  This  is  especially 
true  of  mental  strain.  The  frequent  occur- 
rence of  some  deviation  from  healthy  eondi- 
tion  in  the  liver,  stomach,  or  bowels,  which 
is  noted  in  these  cases,  would  suggest  that, 
probably  through  an  interruption  to  the  per- 
fect nutrition  of  the  body,  diseases  of  these 
viscera  bear  tiieir  part  in  the  causation  of 
hj^pochondriasia.  The  intercnrrenee  of  in- 
ternal hsemorrhoids  with  bleeding  is  very 
common,  and  this  would  manifesUy  teqd  to 
keep  up,  if  it  did  not  originate,  the  disiease, 
Struture  and  chronic  ulcer  of  the  intestines 
are  oceasionally  associaticms  which  invbably 
also  influence  the  appearance  of  hypochon- 
driasis. 

AnATOHicAL  Chabactebs. — There  are  no 
Bnat<miical  characters  peculiar  to  the  disease. 


DlAOMOSls. — When  careful  examination, 
which  must  never  be  omitted,  has  disproved 
the  existence  of  organic  disease  tending  to 
produce  the  symptoms  described  by  the 
patient,  it  sometimee  becomes  a  question 
whether  the  ease  is  one  of  hypoohondriasie 

or  of  tTf»Ala.«ftT^rt1ia, 

In  the  former  there  is  no  tendency  to 
suicide ;  on  the  contrary,  a  strong  desire  to 
live  pervades  the  sufferer's  mind,  and  impels 
him  to  endless  search  for  the  core  of  his  ail- 
ments. He  delights  in  consulting  medical 
men  and  entering  into  the  minut^  details 
which  he  thinks  can  aid  them  in  helping 
him.  Up  to  a  certain  point  his  story  is  fre- 
quenUy  charactmised  by  a  logical  accuracy, 
which  feils  him,  however,  in  some  point  of 
great  importance,  by  which  the  conclusions 
are  invalidated.  The  melancholic  patient,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  often  suicidal  and  always 
despairs  of  any  relief  to  his  condition,  the 
description  of  which,  as  given  by  him,  is  con- 
fused, frequently  incoherent,  sud  unintelli- 
gible. 

pBOONOsm.— Early  and  marked  hypoehrai- 
driaeis  occurring  in  a  person  with  a  strong 
hereditary  taint  of  insanity,  without  any 
definite  cause  of  mental  depression,  is  of  iu 
omen.  Such  a  ease  very  often  drifts  into 
melancholia. 

The  prognosis  is  more  &vonrable,  perhaps, 
the  less  strongly  marked  the  hereditary  pre- 
disposition and  uie  more  evident  and  adequate 
the  immediate  causes  to  which  the  patient 
has  been  exposed,  the  most  potent  of  which 
are  sexual  or  alcoholic  excesses,  mental  strain 
or  shock,  or  the  sudden  change  from  a  life  of 
aetivi^  to  one  of  fbrced  and,  as  the  sequel 
shorn,  uncongenial  leisure. 

TBBATintHT.~Maral  treatment  is  alone  d 
tgn  inflnence  in  a  large  minority  oi  eases, 
miere  tiiere  is,  however,  manifest  tt.■n^w^i^^., 
history  of  ^pbilu,  evidences  of  gouty  mal- 
assimilation,  accumulation  of  feces,  catarrh 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  or  hfemorrhoids,  the 
therapeutics  proper  to  these  conditions  should 
be  employed.  Alcc^olic  stimulants  should  be 
avoided.  Travel,  especially  under  judicious 
companionship,  and  the  encouragement  of 
regular,  definite,  and  useful  employment  for 
the  attention  and  the  physical  powers,  ore  the 
most  potent  means  of  treatment,  by  which 
the  disease  may  be  often  much  ameliorated, 
and  sometimes  cured.  Bidicule  of  the  pa- 
tient's sufiisrings  will  rarely  or  never  be  of 
service,  but  at  the  same  time  a  habit  of  in- 
scribing for  all  the  symptoms  as  they  atiae 
must  be  avoided.  T.  Bdzzabd. 

HYPODSBMIG  KEDICATIOZT 

(inri,  under;  and  dtpfui^  the  skin). — Fr.  La  Mi- 
ihode  HypodervMque  or  Sout-etUande ;  Gw. 
Subcutane  Arxneiapplication ;  Hypodenut' 
titche  Injection  der  ArxneimitteL 

The  introduction,  by  means  of  a  sharp, 
pointed  hollow  needle^  of  alkaloids  and 
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other  agenti  into  fha  sabontaiieoiu  eeUolar 
tissue. 

HisTOBT. — Hypodennio  ii^'ections  were 
first  employed  by  physiologiBts  in  experi- 
mental researches.  John  Hunter  appears  to 
have  used  them  in  thie  way,  and  uiey  were 
certunly  so  employed  as  for  baok  as  1810  by 
Magendie.  Yalleix  made  a  erode  attempt  to 
Kp^y  Mdatives  saboataiiMniBly  in  the  treat* 
znent  of  neuralgia  by  means  ta  aoupunctnre- 
needles ;  bat,  acoormng  to  Barthdow,  it  was 
not  till  1880  that  the  method  was  regularly 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  when 
Taylor  and  Washington  in  Ammea  made 
use  of  it,  the  idea  being  suggested  to  their 
minds  by  Lafargne's  method  of  inoculation. 
Sieveking  elaime  that  Eurzak  of  Vienna  was 
really  the  discoverer  of  hypodermic  medica- 
iion ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  undoubt- 
edly the  late  Dr.  Alexander  Wood  of  Edin- 
burgh who  brought  this  method  of  treatment 
into  general  use. 

Method  op  Appucation. — ^This  is  a  matter 
of  great  iinp(»rtanoe.  With  due  precantiont 
the  pain  in  most  instaniiee  Is  insignifioant 
In  ttie  ease  of  soma  dm^  such  as  ergoUne, 
xnore  or  less  pain  ia  inevitable,  but  by  careful 
manipulation  the  unpleasant  effects  may  be 
reduced  to  a  minimmn.  The  needle,  wnieh 
most  be  sharp  and  smooth  at  its  point,  is 
atta^ied  to  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe,  and  the 
latter  is  charged  with  the  drug  to  be  em- 
ployed. If  a  tabloid  is  used,  it  is  disaolved 
in  a  syringeful,  or  less,  of  warmish  water  ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  solution  of  the  drug  is 
used,  the  syringe  should  be  completely  filled, 
and  the  quantity  to  be  injected  accurately 
ganged  by  moving  the  button  down  to  the 
required  mark  on  the  piston.  By  either 
pl&n  the  possibihty  of  overdowge  is  guarded 
agauiBt.  A  ftHA  of  akin  ia  pinobed  up  be- 
tween the  1^  Ibumb  and  index  finger,  and 
the  needle  is  poshed  firmly  and  sharply  into 
the  cellolar  tissue.  Hie  barrel  of  the  syringe 
is  then  steadied  between  the  rif^t  index  and 
middle  fingers,  and  Hw  fluid  slowly  and 
steadily  injected  by  pressnre  with  the  right 
thomb  on  the  end  of  the  piston.  As  the 
needle  is  withdrawn,  the  left  index  finger 
should  be  apphed  to  the  point  of  puncture 
tor  a  few  eeconds.  In  the  case  of  ergotine 
and  a  few  other  irritating  drugs  it  is  well  to 
modify  this  mode  of  procedure  by  making 
the  infection  directly  into  the  muscular 
tisane :  in  uterine  hemorrhage,  into  the 
^oteal  muscles. 

To  preTent  any  ohanoe  of  sepsis,  tome 
reeommend  that  the  needle  befive  being  used 
■hoold  be  dipped  into  carbolised  oil.  Xocal 
iU  t(feet*  oonsiBt  chiefly  in  pain,  pfalegmo* 
none  swellings  and  consequent  abscess,  uigbt 
bleeding,  or  ecchymosis;  bnt  with  proper 
precautions  most  of  these  accidents  may  be 
avoided,  and  in  nearly  all  eases  the  [win  is 
both  trifling  and  evanescent.  Certain  parts 
of  the  body  shoold  always,  if  possible,  be 


avoided  in  making  hypodermic  injections— 
e.g.  regions  where  tbe  subcntaneous  cellular 
tissue  is  scanty,  such  as  the  skin  over  the 
tibiee,  parts  such  as  the  cheeks,  forehead, 
ears,  &c.  It  is  well  also  to  avoid  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  large  vessels.  Qeneral  ill  effect* 
may  easily  be  produced  from  ii^ections,  e»> 
pecially  <a  narcotics,  in  diabetics,  alcoholics, 
and  patients  tuffsriDg  from  zenal  disease. 

SoluHoru  shonU  be  made  witii  vehicles 
which  fulfil  the  following  conditions:  (1) 
They  should  have  as  high  a  solvent  power  as 
possible.  (Some  snbstimees,  such  as  calomel, 
oan  only  be  injected  in  a  state  of  euspen- 
sion.)  (2)  They  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  permanent,  not  deteriorating  by  keeping. 
(8)  They  should  be  unirritating.  Cherry-laurel 
water,  carbolic  acid,  boric  acid,  camphor, 
and  other  substances,  may  in  some  cases  be 
used  to  prevent  the  development  of  organisms. 
Faroleine  (one  of  the  petroleum  series)  is  the 
best  vehicle  for  the  injection  of  antiseptics, 
such  as  carbolic  aeid,  eucalyptol,  iodoiorm, 
turpentine,  fto.  Tabloids  and  gelatine  discs 
are  oonvenient  forms  for  use  in  |vepanng 

Ihstbuhehts. — For  ordinary  hypodermu 
we  a  simply  constructed  and  aocorately  gra. 
duated  instrument  is  requisite.  The  capacity 
of  the  barrel  should  be  twenty  minims.  The 
syringe  may  oquveniently  be  had  in  a  small 
ease,  with  two  needles,  Mtd  a  supply  of  silver 
wires  to  keep  their  canals  clear.  The  needle* 
are  best  made  of  golden  platinum,  which  is 
both  tough  and  non-oorrosible.  It  is  of  great  v 
oonse(^uence  that  the  points  should  be  sharp 
and  with  smooth  edges.  The  nozzle  of  the 
syringe,  on  which  the  needle  is  fitted  when 
required  for  use  by  a  simple  sliding  motion 
(not  by  a  screw),  would  always  he  provided 
with  a  metal  cap.  This  prevents  drying  and 
shrinking  of  the  piston  packing.  The  pack* 
ing  should  consist  of  leather  or  wash-leather : 
and  if  by  any  ohanoe  it  does  not  fit  tightiy, 
the  top  of  the  syringe  should  be  unscrewed 
and  removed,  with  tlxe  piston,  and  the  puk* 
ing  is  then  to  be  well  soaked  in  paroletne. 
The  metal  parts  must  not  be  attached  to  the 
barrel  by  cement,  as  this  material  is  de- 
stroyed by  ether  and  other  fluids,  and  the 
syringe  is  consequenUy  rendered  utterly  use- 
less. The  minims  are  best  marked  on  the 
pitton,  which  should  have  a  screw-thread  on 
which  a  button  runs :  by  this  means  the 
dose  is  gauged  accturately  before  the  injection 
is  made,  and  there  is,  therefbre,  no  possibility 
of  injecting  mote  than  was  intended.  The 
piston  shoi^  have  a  simple  sliding,  and  not 
a  sraevr,  action.  It  is  terminated  at  the  top 
by  a  fiat  knob,  which  ia  pressed  with  we 
tnomb  when  tiie  ii^ection  ia  made.  Fot 
the  injection  of  ether,  alcohol,  antiseptics, 
nutrients,  saline  solutions,  &c.,  much  lar^ 
syringes  may  be  used  to  avoid  multiple  m- 
jections ;  such  syringes  are  usually  of  a 
oa^koity  of  eighty  to  one  hnndred  minimi. 
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It  is  almost  saperflaons  to  add  that  hjpo- 
dermio  syzingee  mast  b«  kept  aerapalously 
dean.  After  naei  tepid  water,  %o  miioh  an 
•ntiaeptiiQ  may  with  advantage  be  added, 
should  be  drawn  into  the  minge  and  neeted 
throngh  the  needle.  The  utter  should  then 
be  blown  throogli,  to  expel  any  remaining 
fluid,  and  a  silver  wire  is  tiien  paeeed  throngh 
and  left  in  its  canal  to  keep  it  clear.  The 
barrel  of  the  syringe  should  consist  of  ^asR. 
Celluloid  has  l>een  employed  for  this  purpose, 
but  it  is  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and 
should  tiierefore  be  avoided.  The  cap, 
noKtle,  and  pUton  should  ecowistof  aickelled 
metal  or  silver. 

AovAKTAOBS. — The  advantages  of  the  hy- 
podermic method  are  numerous,  and  difficidt 
to  over-estimate;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  has  its  limitations.  There  ia, 
for  instance,  no  naefal  end  gained  by  the 
hypodermic  injection  of  each  drn^  as  Epsom 
■aits,  or  of  such  powarfnlly  imtating  and 
depressing  principles  as  oolohieiiM  and  ean- 
tharidine.  It  is  forUier  imporUnt  to  point 
ont  that  the  hypodermic  administration  of 
snch  drugs  especially  as  morphine  and 
oooaine  should  he  under  the  direct  oontax>l  of 
the  medical  man,  and  should  in  no  case  be 
entmeted  to  the  patient.  The  advantages  of 
the  hypodermic,  as  contrasted  with  other 
methods  of  administering  drugs,  may  be 
briefly  Hummed  up  aa  follows:  (1)  There  is 
greater  rapidity  of  absorption,  and  conse- 
quently more  q>eedy  effect.  (2)  A  rapid 
local  as  well  as  general  effect  eaa  be  more 
obtained.  (8)  Drugs  can  be  adminis- 
in  tiiis  w^y  when  other  metiiods  are 
impossible — e^.  m  eases  of  vomiting,  nanseai 
and  other  conditions  originating  in  an  irri- 
'  table  or  diseased  stomach ;  where  there  ia 
mechanical  difficulty  in  deglutition ;  and  in 
certain  coses  of  deurium,  mania,  or  coma. 
(4)  According  to  Eolenburg,  dmgB  are  less 
liable  to  produce  a  cumulative  effect  when 
iigected  subcutaneously  than  when  adminis- 
tered by  the  mouth.  ^6)  In  cases  of  narcotic 
or  other  forms  of  poisoning,  emetics  hypo- 
dermically  injected  often  produce  a  rapid  and 
certain  effect,  when  administration  by  the 
mouth  is  inadmissible. 

Bemedies  tued  Hypodermioally,  and 
Diseases  for  wnioh  th«7  are  Em- 
ployed. 

AddamAnatiiowm — AntnioutAcid,  8e« 
Arsenium. 

Aeidum  Bemoieum — BenxoicAcicL  Ben- 
zole acid  10  grains;  alcohol  up  to  112 
minims.  Dose,  from  8  to  16  minims.  Vted 
in  chest-diseases  to  stimulate  the  respiratory 
centre,  and  in  the  collapse  of  acute  fevers  and 
UTEcmia.  The  solution  shoiild  be  slightly 
warmed  before  injection. 

Acidwm  Carholicum — CarhoUcAdd.  Pure 
oorbolio  acid  1  or  2  grains  ;  paroteine,  or 
water,  up  to  112  minims.  Dom,  8, 16,  or  21 
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minima.  Has  been  used  in  erysipelas,  ma- 
lignant pustule,  and  other  infective  diseases. 

Aeidim  Sdarotieum — Seltrotie  Acid  (ob- 
tained from  ergot).  The  solution  eanl^  de> 
oompoees,  and  dionld  be  made  as  required. 
Twenty  minims  of  a  4  per  eent.  sMnticm, 
twice  or  thrice  in  the  twenty-fcmr  hours, 
recommended  by  Ziemssen  in  hnnc^ysis. 
Tabloids  of  ^  to  1  grain  are  eonvenient  for 
administratiim.  The  indioadons  for  the  nee 
of  sclerotic  acid  are  the  same  as  those  for 
ergotiniu. 

AconiUna — Aconitine.  There  are  various 
aoonitines,  and  these  are  of  various  strengths. 
Morson's  is  of  uniform  strength,  and  should 
be  prescribed.  The  dose  ranges  from  ,  to 
3p  of  a  grain.  For  a  first  dose  the  quan- 
tity ahould  never  exceed  j-U  of  a  grain : 
aconitine  (English)  1  grain;  diluted  sulphu- 
rioaoidqA;  distilled  mter  to  t  ounce.  Dose, 
1  to  4  minima  (Martindaie  and  Westeott). 
Tabloids  (^jj  and  yj^  grun)  may  also  be  used. 
Vte» ;  In  various  forms  of  neuralgia,  e^e- 
cially  of  the  trigeminal.  It  has  also  been 
emiuojred  in  cardiac  hypertrophy,  angina 
peetoriB,  intermittent  and  puerperal  fevers; 
oat  in  snch  eases  it  is  preferable,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  to  administer  the  tincture  by  the 
mouth. 

^ther— Ether.  Snlphnrio  ether  is  gene- 
rally used  for  hypodermic  purposes,  but 
acetic  ether  may  also  be  so  used.  Ether 
may  also  be  injected  in  combination  with 
alcohol ;  or  camphor,  1  to  2  parts  dissolved  in 
snlphurio  ether  10  parts,may  be  administered. 
DoM  of  snlphurie  ether  20  to  40  t"*"'"*^ 
repeated  as  required  (we  remarks  on 
Syringes).  Utet :  In  ooUapse  of  uiy  kind, 
in  the  exhaustion  of  typhus  and  other  fevers^ 
pneumonia,  &c. 

AlcoJiol  in  the  form  of  brandy  is  very 
useful  hypodermically  in  cases  of  collapse. 
Do$ee  of  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  a  drachm 
may  thus  be  given  at  a  time  and  repeated 
ae  required.    It  causes  little  pain. 

AmmonieB  Liquor — Solution  of  Ammo- 
nia-. Dose,  2  to  6  minims  hypodermically 
or  intravenously.  The  latter  method  is  of 
service  in  syncope  from  any  cause,  and  in 
threatened  death  from  embolism. 

Am^l  NUri$— Nitrite  of  AmyL  Nitrite 
of  amyl  1  part ;  alcohol  9  parts.  Doae,  8  to 
12  minima.  Used  in  threatened  death  dnring 
chloroform  ansesthesia,  in  puerperal  convul- 
sions, and  in  irregular  (hour-glass)  uterine 
contrBcti<»is.  Also  in  stiychnine  poisoning ; 
and,  especially,  in  angina  pectoris, 

ApocodemeHffdroehiorate.  Becommended 
by  Dujardin.Beaametz  aa  an  emetio.  Dote, 
I  to  I  of  a  grain  in  10  minims  of  distilled 
water. 

ApOTnorpkimB    Hydroehloraa — Apomor' 
phinc  Hydrocklorate.   Dote,  tabloids  -^i  to 
grain ;  or  2  to  8  minims  of  the  pharma- 
copoeial  2  per  cent,  solution  in  cam{dior  water 
may  be  given.   An  over-dose  may  kill  by 
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eaosmg  profoae  bronchial  seraretion  (Brnn- 
ton).  Used  in  varioas  forms  of  poisoning  as 
an  emetic. 

Aqua — Water.  Large  hypodermic  injec- 
tions of  water,  or  of  water  with  chloride  and 
bicarbonate  of  sodium  in  solution,  have  been 
used  in  oh«Jera,  but  infanperitonaaLinjeetions 
have  been  reooiDmended  m  prefarenee.  Iced 
iroter  has  been  used  hypodennioally  to  onre 
■eiatim,  and  also  in  pyrexia,  ^it  water  is 
sometimes  useful  in  tms  way  as  an  analgesic. 

Araenium — Aramio,  and  its  prepfuutions. 
Arsenic  causes  slight  local  irritation.  It  may 
be  used  in  the  form  of  Fowler's  solution  (1 
part  to  2  parts  of  distilled  water).  It  is  of 
service  in  Tarious  nervous  diseases — ^paralysis 
agitans,  chorea,  neuralgia,  epilepsj^,  Ac. ;  in 
akin  diseases — ^lichen  ruber,  psoriasis,  chronic 
eczema;  in  septic  diseases — puerperal  and 
typhoid  fevers;  in  lymphoma,  in  various 
psychoses,  and  other  diseases. 

Atr<n>ina — Atropine.  The  neutral  sulphate 
is  the  best  salt.  The  solution  used  should  be 
leeeni.  Neutral  sulphate  (tf  atropine  1  ^rain; 
distiUed  water  up  to  2  oonceA,  160  mmims 
(sixteenminims'Agrain).  Itiswelltobe^ 
with  ^  grain.  The  prepared  tabloids  ytd> 
and  ^-^  grain  are  nsefiu.  TJted  in  neoru- 
gia,  asthma  (when  the  mucous  membrane  is 
not  dry),  enoresis,  spermatorrhoea,  intestinal 
obstruotion,  epilepsy,  tetanus,  fbr  the  relief  of 
pain  generally,  as  an  antisudorifio  (especially 
in  phthisical  sweats),  and  as  an  antislala- 
g(^e.  Is  of  great  service  in  combination 
with  morphine.   £00  Morphine,  p.  912. 

Atvri  Chloridum—Chloride  of  Oold. 
J^OK,  grain  in  20  minims  of  distiUed 
water.  Used  in  hysterical  anaesthesia,  and 
in  syi^iilitic  affectitms. 

Ce^eina — Caffwne*  Caffeine  20  grains ; 
aalioylate  of  sodium  17}  grains;  distilled 
wat«  to  1  drachm  (8  ininimB»l  grain). 
iTofe,  1  to  6  minims  (Martindale  and  Weat- 
eott).  •  Tabloids  of  caffeine  sodio-salicylate 
"  \  grain,  may  also  be  used.  TJied  in  ma- 
laruu  neuralgia  and  rheumatiBm,  megrim, 
insomnia,  chronic  alcoholism,  hysteria,  car- 
diac dn^sy  (on  account  of  its  diuretic  action), 
asthma,  and  in  poisoning  by  opium  and  its 
alkaloids  and  eomponnds,  aleohol,  and  co- 
caine. 

Calaharina,  Physoaiigmatu  Bcetraetum — 
Calaharme,  and  Extract  of  Calabar  Bean. 
Calabarine  is  not  used  hypodermically,  but 
eserine  (physostigmine)  and  the  extract  have 
been  so  employed.  The  best  pr^wzation  is 
that  of  Martindale  and  Westcott  Extnet 
of  Calabar  bean  10  gruns ;  reetifled  spirit 
10  minims;  rub  together  till  smooth,  and 
add  gum  acacia  10  grains;  mix,  and  add 
gndnally  distilled  water  to  ^  ounce.  Dom, 
8  to  12  mini|w^  Uted  in  tetonoB,  trismus 
neonMomm,  strychnine  poismung,  enuresis, 
fte. 

Calomel. — See  Hydrargyrum. 
Camphor, — See  Jsther. 


Chlorofomvum — Chloroform.  Has  been 
injected  pure,  in  doses  of  10  to  20  minims 
and  upwards,  as  a  substitute  for  morphine  in 
neuralgia,  lumbago,  colic,  cancer,  &c. 

Cocaina — Cocaine.  One  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best,  of  local  ansesthetice.  Injected  hypo- 
dermically renders  operations  for  htemor- 
riioids,  small  tumours,  Ac.,  painless.  To  oh* 
viate  toxio  efieeta  the  re-orystallised  salt 
should  alone  be  need.  The  solution  decom- 
poses rapidly,  and  it  should  therefore  be 
freshly  prepared  when  required.  Tabloids  of 
^,  ^,  and  ^  grain  are  convenient.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  use  as  a  local  sedative,  cocaine 
has  been  employed  in  hemicrania  and  melan- 
cholia, to  overcome  the  craving  for  morphine 
and  alcohol,  and  to  relieve  variouB  forms  of 
neuralgia. 

Cot^na — Codeine.  The  hydrochlorate  is 
the  best  salt  for  hypodermic  use.  I)o<e, } 
grain  to  1^  ^rain.  Codeine  hydrochlorate 
1  grain ;  distilled  water  up  to  128  minims 
(16  minims-^  ^rain).  used  in  diabetes 
TO  alii  ^ni^ ;  also  m  gastrodynia,  insomnia, 
eanoer,  a^ad  asthma. 

Contfto— Contne,  and  ite  salts.  Hydro- 
brconate  of  eonine  1  grain ;  distilled  water 
20  minims.  Dom,  1  to  8  minims.  Veed  in 
asthma,  angina  pectoris,  pertussis,  laryngis- 
mus stridulus,  tic-douloureux,  chorea,  mania 
(Criohton  Browne).  UseleBS  in  tetanus  and 
strychnine  poisoning. 

Curaara — Curare.  Is  best  given  hypoder- 
mically. Doae,  ^  grain  in  1  per  cent,  filtered 
aqueous  eolution,  or  a  tabloid  (j\  grain). 
Xfaed  to  control  the  spasms  of  tetanus  and 
hydrophobia. 

Daiwriaia,  Extraetum  Stramonii — DafM- 
rtna  and  Extract  of  Strtmowium.  Doae^  of 
datnrine,  ^53  grain ;  of  stramtmium  extract, 
^  to  }  grain.  Uted  in  emphysema,  neuralgia, 
tetanus,  and  tremor  (paralysis  agitans). 

IHgitaUnum — DigiteUin.  Must  only  be 
used  in  crystalline  form ;  all  other  forms  are 
impure  and  unreliable.  Voae,  grain 
tabloid.  Uaed  only  exceptionally  subentane- 
ously,  in  aconite  poisoning,  heart-diseases, 
spermatorrhoea,  and  exophthalmio  goitre 
(Bartholow). 

Duboiaina — Duboiaine.  JDose,  grain. 
Vaed  in  exopbthalmic  goitre  (Dujardin- 
Beaumetz),  phthisical  sweats  (Gnbler  and 
others),  and  asthma. 

Ergotinina — Brgotinine.  Erf^tin  is  the 
watery  extract  of  ergot.  Ergotmine  is  the 
ciystuline  alkaloid.  J9ow,  of  Bonjean's  erao- 
tin  2  to  4  grains  in  glyeerine  and  distilled 
water  up  to  20  minims ;  of  ergotinine  in  tab- 
loid or  grain.  Uaed  because  of  its 
action  on  involuntary  muscular  fibre — (1)  to 
contract  the  uterus ;  (2)  to  eonstringe  blood- 
vessels in  hsmoptysis  and  other  forms  of 
bleeding.   Should  fJways  be  deeply  injected. 

Ferrum^Iron.  The  pyrophosphate  of 
iron  with  citrate  of  sodium  (2  grams  in  20 
minims),  and  ammonio-citrate  of  iron  in 
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2-gram  doses  and  upwards,  hava  both  been 
strongly  advocated  for  bypodenoio  use  in 
aniBinifc    Very  rarely  rewutod  to. 

Homalropina — HomairopiM  hypodsnm- 
ealiy  is  less  efficacious  than  abvqune.  Vote, 
m  tabloid,  grain.  Vaed  to  ruieve  oough, 
expectoration,  aiid  insomnia;  also  as  an  anti- 
dote to  piloeupine. 

S}(drar^um — Mereurif,  and  its  salts, 
^e  injeation  of  tiie  salts  of  mercury  should 
only  Ter^  exceptionally  be  resorted  to,  as  the 
process  is  always  pabifiil  and,  without  ex- 
treme care,  is  apt  to  result  in  inflammation 
and  abscess.  Where  administration  by  month 
is,  for  any  reason,  imdesirable,  the  endermie 
method  by  inunction  with  the  oleates,  or  the 
oleates  in  combination  with  lanolin,  is  prefer- 
able to  Bubcntaneous  injection.  The  salts 
available  for  hypodermic  use  are  the  per- 
chlwidfl,  the  biniodide,  the  pept<mate  of  mer^ 
cniy  and  ammonium,  and  calomeL  If  tiie 
pereUoride  is  tused,  discs  ( -  A  grain  of  sub- 
Umate)  or  tabloids  ( =  and  X  grain  of  sub- 
limate) are  most  convenient.  If  a  solntion  is 
desired,  the  following  formula  may  be  used : 
Perchloride  of  mercury  8  grains ;  chloride  of 
sodium  and  hydrochlorate  of  cooiune,  of  each 
1  grain ;  distilled  water  up  to  886  minims 
(10  minims  =  ^  grain  of  mercuric  chloride). 

The  beat  solution  of  the  biniodide  is  that 
of  Martindale  and  Westcott :  Injeotio  hydrar- 
gyri  iodidi  rubri,  1  in  64.  Dom,  2  to  6 
minims. 

Calomel  may  be  injected  in  doses  of  1  or 
1^  grain  suspended  in  pure  liquid  vaseline 
or  paroleine,  or  Neisser'a  formula  (modified) 
may  be  used :  Calomel  and  sodium  chloride, 
of  each  jiv.;  mucilage  of  tragacanth  5ij.; 
distilled  water^  ss. 

Hyoteina—HjfOMoine,  and  its  salts.  The 
effects  of  hyoBcine  are  best  produced  by  by-  ' 
podermic  use.  The  dote  ranges  from  to 
^  grain.  Tabloids  contain  and  ^  groin. 
The  best  solution  is  ;  Hyoscine  1  grain ;  dis- 
tilled water  200  minims.  U»ed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  delirium,  excitement,  and  insomnia 
due  to  insanity  and  other  diseases.  Has 
been  of  service  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy 
and  chorr^a.    Of  no  use  as  an  analgesic. 

Injectionet  Hypodennicte  Nutrieniet — 
Nutrient  injectiona  are  of  very  limited  ap- 
plicability. Almond,  olive,  and  cod-liver  oil 
may  be  thus  employed.  Sugar  solution,  egg 
albumen  (alone  or  mixed  with  tiie  yolk), 
milk,  and  defibrinated  blood  have  all  been 
injoeted  snboataneonslyt  ^tii  more  or  lees 
sneeess.  Blood-serum  and  saUnes  luve  also 
been  used.  Milk  has  been  injected  intra-  ' 
venously,  and  sodium  chloride  intraperito- 
neally. 

Iodoform  may  be  given  in  solution  in  oil 
or  ether,  in  doses  of  1  grain  and  upwards. 
Iodoform  8  grains ;  sulphuric  ether  15 
minims ;  castor  oil  up  to  82  minims.  Veed 
in  scrofula,  goitre,  rickets,  phthisis,  &0. 

Morj^hina—Uorjphinet  and  its  salts.  The 


following  salts  are  all  more  or  less  adapted 
for  hypodermic  use — acetate,  tartrate,  sul- 
phate, hydrochlorate,  and  bimeconBte.  The 
pfaarmacopoBial  |ffeparation  ocmtains  tlw  ace- 
tate. Morphine  m»  be  oombined  widi  eo. 
caine  or  atrofune :  Cocaine  hydrochlOTate  8 
grains ;  morphine  hydrochlorate  1  grain ; 
distilled  water  up  to  224  minims — sixteen 
minims  -  y;  grain  of  morphine  and  \  grain  of 
cocaine.  Atropine  sulplute  3  grains ;  mor- 
phine acetate  40  grains;  acetic  acid 
4  minims;  water  up  to  1  ounce — twelve 
tninima  =>  1  grain  of  morphine  and  grain 
of  atropne — Talfonrd  Jones.  Morpnine  is 
used  to  relieve  pain  (as  of  neuralgia,  gall- 
stones, renal  calculus,  Ac.),  to  reUeve  insom- 
nia, to  arrest  nervous  vomiting,  in  the  b«at- 
ment  of  diabetes,  Ac.  It  must  be  used  with 
the  utmost  oaution,  and  its  administration 
should  <ai  no  aocoant  be  touted  to  the  pa- 
tient. BmaU  doses  (of  not  more  than  \  ot 
^  of  a  grain)  sfaonldt  as  a  genwal  rule,  be 
oommenoed  with.  Great  care  most  be  taken 
to  avoid  inducing  the  mc»phine  habit  (mor- 
phinomania). 

Mu$o€vnna — Mueearme  has  been  used  by 
Binger  in  doses  of  |  to  }  of  a  grain.  It  may 
be  employed  in  the  ni^t-sweats  of  phthisis, 
as  an  ant^onist  to  atropine,  and  to  arrest 
the  secretion  of  milk.  Its  action  is  similar 
to  that  of  pilocarpine,  over  which  salt  it 
possesses  no  advantages. 

Nitro^lyeermum  —  Nitroglyoerine,  or 
Trinitnn.  Alcoholic  solution  of  nitrogly- 
cerine (1  per  cent.)  26  minims  ;  cherry-laur<ri 
water  up  to  160  minims.  Dote,  2  minims, 
repeated  as  req,nired.  IiqeotionB  shonld  be 
made  deeply  mto  the  thi^^  or  gluteal 
regions,  uted  in  an^a  pectoris,  asthma, 
megrim,  Meniere's  disease,  sea-sickness, 
puenwral  convulsions,  Ac. 

PhenoMone.  Doses  of2  grains  and  upwards 
dissolved  in  distilled  water  may  be  iiyected 
in  pyrexia.  The  drug  has  also  been  used 
hypodermically  in  various  neuralgiK,  lam- 
bago,  neuritis,  megrim,  and  sea-aieknesa. 
It  should  be  deeply  in^jected. 

Picrotoxmum  —  Ptcrotoxine.  Vote, 
to  ^  grain.  U$ed  with  great  benefit  in  the 
nignt-sweats  of  phthisis.  Administered  at 
intervals  of  two  to  ten  days.  According  to 
Gubler,  useftil  in  labio-gjosso-laiyngeal  pura- 
lysis. 

Piloearpina — PHoearpiTte,  and  its  salts. 
Nitrate  of  piloeaipine  1  grain;  distilled 
water  20  mmims.  Doae,  8  to  6  minima 
(Martind^  and  Westeott).  Aniidoie,  abt». 
>  pine.  Veed  as  a  powerAil  diaphoretic  in 
anemia,  asthma,  puerperal  oonTuhdonSi  tabes 
spinalis,-  polyuria,  &c. 

Qmnma — Quinine.  *Vh»  hydrobromata 
is  the  most  useful  salt  for  hypodermic  pur- 
poses. Quinine  bydrobromate  15  giama; 
distilled  water  60  minims.  Bixteen  minims 
( o  8  grains)  thrice  daily.  Tabloids  contain- 
ing ^  grain  may  also  be  used.    Uted  as  an 
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antipyretic  in  phthisis,  fereri  and  as  an  anti- 
periodio  in  ague. 

SolanvM,  Hydrochlorate  of.  This  alka- 
loid belongs  to  the  same  class  of  poisons 
as  eserioeT  pilocarpine,  and  atropine.  The 
hydroehlmate  is  agelatinooa  body  readily 
■cdnfale  in  water.  The  dou  is  1  to  S  grains 
per  diem.  It  has  been  wei  with  maAed 
benefit  by  Oenenil  in  sda^ea,  rhenmatio 
neuralgia,  proiigo,  cystitis,  and  other  ail- 
ments in  which  nervous  sytnptoms  prepon- 
derate. In  children  it  is  said  to  be  a  safe 
and  nsefol  substitute  for  morphine. 

Sparieiine,  SulphaU  of  (an  alkaloid  ob- 
teined  from  the  CytisuM  icopariiu).  Doae, 
^  to  4  grain.  V$ed  at  first  as  a  diuretic. 
'HsB  since  been  strongly  advocated  by  Dr. 
Oscar  Jennings  to  overomne  the  morphine 
craving,  alcoholism,  Ac. 

Strophanthm  (the  active  principle  of  Stro- 
phantnuB  hitpidut).  Tabloids  ( -  ^  gi^in) 
are  the  most  convenient  form  for  hypodermic 
use.  Vaed  in  all  forms  of  weak  heart,  in 
graauilar  kidney,  and  otiier  forms  of  Bright's 
disease,  and  in  asduna  doe  to  cardiac  and 
renal  troubles. 

Stryohnine,  and  its  salts.  F(nr  hypodermic 
purposes  the  sulphate,  nitrate,  or  hydro- 
chlorate  may  be  used.  Discs  (  -  ^  grain)  or 
tabloids  ( xiv  r%v  ff^^)  ^  convenient. 
Stnrohnine  hypodenuicaJly  has  also  been  used 
wiUi  great  advantage  in  various  forms  of 
paralysifl — e.g.  of  the  vocal  cords,  in  some 
forms  of  hemiplegia  and  paraplegia,  also  in 
urinary  incontmence,  tabetic  pains,  diph- 
theritio  paralysis,  he.  Dra.  Lauder  Bnmton 
and  Cash  have  shown  that  strychnine  has  a 
powerful  action  on  the  cardiac  ganglia,  and 
on  the  vaso-motw  and  respiratory  centres. 
Hypodennio  injecticow  of  the  drug  are  of 
groat  value  in  neble  cardiac  action,  especially 
when  doe  to  aenta  pulmonary  dis«we,  in 
renal  etnna,  and  in  threatened  cardiac  fulnre 
from  shock  or  exhaustion.  They  are  also  of 
ondonbted  service  in  &iling  respiratory  action 
due  to  opium  poisoning.  The  best  antidote 
to  strychnine  poisoning  is  chloral  hydrate  by 
mouth,  or  amyl  nitrite  hypodermically. 

UretJum  is  nsefol  in  oases  of  simple  in- 
■mnnia  and  in  that  due  to  mental  usease. 
Hypodermio  injectiims  cause  trifling  pain, 
and  dotea  of  fi:x>m  2  to  5  grains  may  be  given 
by  this  method. 

VaaeUne  and  other  petroleum  products, 
snoh  as  paroleine,  are  specially  useful  as 
Tehieles  Ibr  the  hypodermic  injection  of  anti- 
septics. Eucalyptol,  turpentine,  carbolic  acid, 
iodo^m,  iodine,  «id  camphor  may  be  in- 
iaetad  in  thia  form  without  giving  rise  to  local 
itiitation.  Andbbw  S.  Cdbbie. 

HYPOaASTBIC  BBGION  (^o'. 
under ;  and  yairfip,  the  belly). — The  hypo- 
gastric region  is  conventionally  described  as 
lying  between  the  right  and  left  inguinal, 
below  the  nmbilical,  and  above  the  pnbie 
rsffions. 

W 


AvATOinCAL  Bkiations. — The  ntr/ace  of 
the  hypogastric  regitm  in  ordinary  persons 
is  flat,  showing  the  muscular  reUe& ;  it  is 
rounded  in  childroi;  and  in  some  individuals, 
much  emaciated  firmn  disease,  it  becomes 
concave. 

The  median  furrow  disappears  below  the 
imibilicus,  owing  to  the  approximation  of  the 
recti  mnscles.  In  women  tiie  farrow  is  rarely 
pnmounced — a  point  of  importance  in  ovario* 
tomy. 

The  integument  is  very  elastic  and  mov- 
able, especially  at  the  sides. 

The  ntperjicial  fascia  consists  of  two 
Iamin»,  between  which  lie  the  subcutaneous 
vessels ;  but  in  the  middle  line  these  laminn 
are  blended.  It  is  strengthened  at  its  lower 
part  by  the  triangrular  fascia. 

The  aponeuroeet  of  the  external  and  inter- 
nal oblique  muscles  are  united  in  the  linea  alba, 
and  form  a  portion  of  the  sheath  of  tJie  rectus. 

The  recti  muscles  themselves  have  their 
inferior  attachments  in  this  region,  along  the 
line  extending  between  the  spine  and  the 
symphysis  of  the  pubes;  their  outer  edges 
curve  oatwardfl,  and  beecone  straif^t  as  tnisy 
enter  the  sheaths. 

The  pyrmnidales,  two  small  triangular 
muscles,  arise  from  the  pubes,  lie  in  the 
stune  sheaths  as  the  recti,  and  assist  in 
closing  in  the  abdominal  parietes  anteriorly 
and  below. 

Immediately  beneath  the  recti  is  the  fascia 
trantversaUs,  with  a  little  loose  areolar  tissue 
and  fat,  the  fiiscia  being  tolerably  adherent 
along  the  central  line.  Beneath  the  fascia 
transverealis  there  is  a  oonsidsrable  amount 
of  loose  areolar  tissue,  between  it  and  the 
parietal  peritoneum,  which  in  thia  region  is 
very  loosely  attached,  and  reflected  oCT  the 
bladder  on  to  the  fascia  ttansversalis.^  En- 
dosed  in  folds  of  the  peritoneum  lie,  on 
either  side,  pasdi^  upwaras  to  the  nmbilions, 
the  remains  of  the  hypogastric  arteries ;  and 
from  the  apex  of  the  bladder  in  the  middle 
line,  passing  to  the  umbilicus,  is  the  oUite- 
rated  urachos,  which  acts  as  the  superior 
ligament  of  the  bladder. 

The  viscera  corresponding  to  the  hypo- 
gastric region  are — the  bladder  when  full; 
and  the  small  intestine,  covered  by  the  great 
omentum.  When  the  bladder  is  fitll,  the 
intestines  are  pushed  aside,  and  the  former 
then  lies  ^ainat  the  pubes  and  recti.  In 
children,  the  bladder,  being  an  abdominal 
rather  than  a  pelvic  viscus,  always  lies  in 
this  region.  Daring  pregnancy  the  uierut 
also  corresponds  with  the  hypogastric  region. 

The  veuels  are  the  deep  epiftastric,  with 
the  twins  which  pass  obliquely  inwards  firom 
the  internal  iUae.  They  lie  between  the  peri- 
toneum  and  the  transversalis  fascia. 

The  neirves  are  derived  from  the  lower 
intercostals  and  lumbar.  The  ItfmphaUea 
pass  into  the  inguinal,  superfleial  pubic,  and 
Inmbar  fi^aiids. 
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Clinioal  Beutioks. — The  hypogastrio  re- 
gion 18  of  elinioRl  importanoe  chisfly  from 
an  opentiTe  p<nni  of  view.  It  ia  in  the 
median  forrow  (umally  a  brown  mark,  which 
mffieiently  indicates  to  the  operator  bis 
whereabouts)  of  this  region  that  the  opera- 
tion of  tapmng  in  ascites  is  uanally  per- 
ftmned;  and  wat  the  principal  incision  ia 
made  in  ovariotomy,  laparotomy  for  intes- 
tinal obstruction,  and  the  Cfesarian  section, 
snpra-pnbic  lithotomy,  and  the  many  recent 
abdiunmal  explorations  and  operations.  The 
bladder  ia  occasionally  tapped  above  the 
pubes.  The  presence  of  the  distended  bladder 
or  of  the  pregnant  uterus,  forming  a  tomoor 
■in  the  hyponutrium,  has  been  already  re* 
Ibned  to.  Enlaigementa  here  from  these 
canses  have  to  be  diagnosed  from  pelvio 
tmnonn  of  vazions  kinds,  whieh,  in  growing 
upwards  into  tiie  abdomen,  occasionally 
ocenpy  the  middle  region  instead  of  either 
groin.  AmtrngBt  the  morbid  oonditions  of 
the  abdominal  paiietes  in  the  hypogastric 
region  that  require  special  mention,  are  ab- 
scesses connected  with  disease  of  the  lumbar 
spine,  which  occasionally  point  above  the 
pubes,  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line. 
The  pus  in  such  a  case  is  normally  situated 
between  the  peritoneum  and  the  fascia  trans- 
verealts.  The  anatomical  conditions  bearing 
on  the  operations  for  internal  hemue,  &o., 
must  be  most  carefully  considered ;  as  a  rule, 
the  m«ial  line  is  or  ihonld  be  selected  for 
abdominal  ex|doration. 

Edwabd  Bulukt. 

EYFOOI1OS8AI1  NEBVE,  Dis- 
orden  of^The  hypoglossal  nerve  is  the 
motor  nerve  for  the  tmsigue,  and  for  most  of 
the  other  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the 
hyoid  bone,  the  exceptions  being  the  stylo- 
hyoid, the  mylo-hyoid,  and  the  middle  con- 
strictor of  the  pharynx.  It  also  supplies  the 
stsmo-thyroid  muscle. 

1.  Fax^dysifl. — Paralysis  of  this  nerve  is 
shown  chiefly  by  the  resulting  interference 
with  the  movement  of  the  tongue — '  glosso- 
plegia.' 

^TioiiOGT. — The  hypoglossal  nerve  may 
be  damaged  in  any  part  <^  it*  course  by  tbie 
growth  of  tumoors,  even  outside  the  bkuU  ; 
but  is  most  commonly  affected  at  its  or^in 
from  the  medulla,  by  pressure,  meningitis, 
syphilitic  p^oceeees,  or  by  caries  of  the  upper 
cervical  vertebrte.  The  tongue  is  also  para- 
lysed by  disease  of  the  nucleus  of  origm  of 
the  hypoglossal  fibres,  but  its  paralysis  ia 
then  associated  with  that  of  the  lips,  and 
commonly  also  of  the  palate,  pharynx,  and 
glottis  {$ee  Labio-Olosso-Labynoeal  Paba- 
Lvsis).  Such  paralysis  may  be  sudden,  firom 
local  softening,  or  gradual,  from  nuclear  de- 
generation. The  latter  form  is  often  part  of 
prt^ressive  muscular  atrophy.  Disease  of 
the  motor  tract  above  the  nnclens  also  causes 
paralysis  of  the  tongue,  together  with  the 


&ee,  arm,  and  leg  of  the  same  side.  The 
loss  of  vcduniary  power  of  |«otnuion  is  mneh 
greater  when  the  paralysis  is  on  the  right 
side,  than  when  on  the  left,  but  probsHy 
only  when  the  disease  is  in  the  coiiex,  and 
aphasia  is  associated  with  ^e  hemiplegia. 
Bilateral  glossoplegia  commonly  resulU  from 
disease  of  the  nucleus  or  its  nei^bourhood, 
rarely  from  symmetrical  disease  of  the  cortex 
in 'pseadO'btdbar  paralysis.*  Unilateral  para- 
lysis, when  isolated,  is  generally  dne  to  dis- 
ease of  the  fibres  of  uw  nwre  within  or 
outside  the  medulla. 

Sthptoiis. — In  unilateral  paralysis,  the 
tongue  at  rest  is  in  its  normal  position  in 
the  month,  but  its  root  is  higher  up  on  the 
paralysed  than  on  the  normal  side,  m  oonBa< 
quence  of  the  loss  of  the  tonio,  or  volontazy, 
contraetimi  of  the^  posterior  fibres  of  the 
hyo-glossuB.  WiUiin  the  month,  the  tongne 
is  moved  freely  to  the  healthy  side,  but  is 
not  moved  to  the  paralysed  side.  When 
protruded,  it  deviates  towards  the  paralysed 
side,  because  the  protrusion  is  the  result  of 
the  action  of  the  fibres  of  the  genio-glossus, 
and  the  tongue  is  pushed  over  towards  the 
weaker  side.  In  bilateral  paralysis  the 
tongue  lies  in  the  mouth  behmd  the  teeth, 
and  cannot  be  protruded.  If  the  loss  of 
power  is  complete,  the  tongue  cannot  be 
projected  over  the  lower  teeth.  It  is  broad 
and  flabby,  if  there  is  no  lUrophy,  and  some* 
times  when  atrophy  is  associated  with  &tt^ 
overgrowth.  When  there  is  wasting,  as  is 
genoraUy  the  case  when  the  nerve  or  mudeus 
Is  diseased,  the  tongne  is  shmnken  and  its 
surfsoe  is  wrinkled,  on  one  side  or  both. 
The  foradic  irritability  of  the  muscnlar  fibres 
is  then  lost.  In  unilateral  paralysis,  articu- 
la^on  and  deglutition  are  little  impaired. 
The  pronnnoiation  of  labials  and  the  prodno- 
tion  of  falsetto  notes  may,  however,  be  diffi- 
cult. In  bilateral  paralysis,  articulation  is 
impossible.  Phonation  is  not  inu>aired,  un- 
less the  larynx  is  also  paralysed.  Mastication 
is  impeded,  because  the  food  cannot  be  moved 
about  in  the  cpouth.  Deglutition  is  also  in- 
terfered with,  because  the  food  caimot  be 
rolled  into  the  fauces ;  and  soft  foods,  when 
they  reaeh  the  pharynx,  may  be  driven  again 
into  the  month,  in  consequence  of  tb»  ab- 
sence of  tile  w^nxal  supporting  movement 
of  the  tongue.  Taste  is  not  primaiily  affected, 
bat  ma^  be  somewhat  diuled,  because  the 
patient  is  onable  to  move  sapid  substances 
over  the  surface  of  the  tongue. 

DuaKOSis. — The  position  of  the  lesion  is 
indicated  by  the  associations  of  the  paralysia. 
If  the  disease  is  in  the  motor  tract  above  the 
nuclens  (pons,  cms,  or  hemisphere),  there  is 
hemiplegic  weakness  on  the  side  of  the 
paralysis  of  the  tongue.  In  disease  of  the 
nucleus  the  paralysis  is  commonly  bilateral, 
is  associated  with  paralysis  of  the  lips  and 
throat,  and  there  is  UBaa%  wasting.  Disease 
of  the  fibres  of  origin  within  the  medulla  may 
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b*>  associated  with  paralyeis  of  the  opposite 
limbe,  80  that  the  tongne  deviates  from  the 
paralysed  side.  When  the  diseue  is  at  the 
Borfaee  of  th^  medolla,  the  paralysis  is  com- 
monly associated  with  that  of  the  correspond- 
ing half  of  the  palate  and  vocal  cord,  from 
disease  of  the  adjacent  spinal  accessory.  In 
all  these  eases  there  is  commonly  wasting. 
The  diagnosis  of  the  pal^ological  cause  of  the 
paralysis  rests  on  the  course  of  the  affection, 
and  on  the  presence  of  any  cansal  and  asso- 
ciated c<mditi(m.  The  chief  sources  of  error  in 
diapioaia  arise  frtnu  the  fiuit  thai  in  hysteria 
the  tongae  is  often  voluntarily  but  perns- 
tently  protruded  towards  one  ride ;  the  eanse 
ifl  recognised  by  the  freedom  of  movement 
within  the  mouth.  In  fuial  par^yris, 
with  laterel  deviation  of  the  wifice  of  the 
month,  the  tmgne  may  be  protruded,  con- 
sensually,  in  the  middle  of  this,  and  therefore 
to  one  side  of  the  middle  line  of  the  fuse.  A 
knowledge  of  the  fact  will  prevent  error.  See 
Facial  Fabaltsis. 

PBoaifoais. — This  is  usually  unfavourable, 
on  account  of  the  gravity  of  the  disease 
which  damages  the  nerve  or  centre.  Even 
in  syphilitic  cases,  recovery  is  often  incom- 
plete unless  early  and  energetic  treatment 
can  be  adopted. 

Tbeatment. — The  treatment  of  paralysis 
of  the  hypoglossal  uerve  is  thai  of  the  oansal 
disease.  Tonics,  counter-irritation,  iodide  of 
potasrium  and  mercury,  with  the  i^Iication 
of  electricity  to  the  tongue  if  there  is  reason 
to  anticipate  recovery  of  eome  nerve-fibres, 
are  the  most  important  remedies  to  be 
employed,  according  to  the  setiological  indi- 
cation. The  most  convenient  method  of 
applying  electricity  is  by  means  of  a  tongue 
depressor  in  a  wooden  huidle,  the  blade  being 
insulated  by  a  coating  of  sealing-wax  where 
it  oomes  in  contact  with  the  Ups. 

2.  Spasm. — Spasm  in  the  parts  supplied 
by  the  hypoglosstu  nerve  is  rare.  The  tongue 
participates  in  the  convulmve  movements 
m  epilepsy,  is  jerked  between  the  champing 
jaws,  and  tims  becomes  bitten.  It  is  (Mften 
the  seatWtonio  persistent  spann  in  b^teria.  I 
Cases  have  been  met  witn  in  whieh  the  ' 
tongue  is  a^ted  with  a  *  functional  spasm ' 
in  speaking,  analogous  to  *  writer's  cramp,' 
bnt  these  are  so  rare  as  scarcely  to  need 
detailed  description.  W.  B.  Gowers. 

HYPOSPADIAS  (ufl-d,  under;  and 
mfa,  I  draw,  or  tear).^ — A  midformation  of 
the  penis  in  vhich  the  tniflce  of  the  urethra 
is  underneath  or  behind  the  ^ana.  i8«0 
Pbxib,  Diseases  o£ 

HYPOSTASIS  (vn-o,  underj  and  crratnt, 
standing,  settlement).  —  Definrion. — This 
tenn  is  applied  to  that  condition  trf  the  ves- 
sels of  a  part  whieh  ofmsistB  in  an  overftilness, 
with  a  dmiinution  in  the  rate  oi  flow  of  the 
contained  fluid,  oansed  rather  by  a  fiulnre  in 
the  propelling  forces  of  the  venous  dreulation 


than  by  an  actual  increase  in  the  resistance 
ahead,  as  ocoors  in  mechanical  congestion. 
Among  such  causes,  gravity,  as  exerted  in  the 
dependent  position,  u  probably  the  most  po- 
tent, especially  whoi  associateawith  lowered 
arterial  tension. 

Patboloov. — The  entire  conditions  of  the 
venous  circulation  are  such  as  to  readily 
favour  a  stasis  or  stagnation  of  the  blood- 
flow  ;  and  a  trifling  cause,  such  as  would  in 
no  way  affect  the  arterial  flow,  may  easily 
impede  the  venous  ourrent.  The  vems  also 
are,  as  a  rule,  less  firmly  supported  by  the 
smroimdinff  tissues  than  the  arteries;  and 
this,  with  their  thinner  coats,  slighter  elasti- 
city and  resistance,  render  them  easily  ItaUd 
to  distension  by  the  blood  in  congestion.  If 
a  dependent  position  be  added  to  these  con- 
ditions, thereby  offering  a  resistance  to  the 
return  flow  of  the  blood,  whilst  it  fiivours 
the  circulation  in  the  arteries,  a  combination 
of  circumstances  exists  to  which  the  term 
hypostatic  congeation  is  applied.  The  lia- 
bility of  the  veins  of  the  leg  to  become  con- 
gested, leading  to  a  varicose  condition  and 
lis  results,  is  an  example  of  this  state.  If, 
in  addition  to  all  these  factors,  the  heart  be 
enfoebledandthe  artsrialtone  be  diminished, 
together  with  an  impaired  vu  &  fronU  from 
weak  inspiration,  obviously  another  cause  for 
stagnation  is  introduced,  which  of  necessity 
will  manifest  itself  most  in  those  situations 
predisposed  to  stasis.  Such  a  state  is  seen 
m  the  hypostatic  ctmgestion  of  the  lungs 
which  usually  attends  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  all  pyrezial  conditions,  especially  the 
typhoid  state.  The  recumbent  attitude,  the 
enfeebled  heart,  and  the  lax  vessels  eminently 
favour  an  overfolness  of  the  veins.  It  is 
obvious  that,  although  the  excess  of  blood 
primarily  occurs  on  the  venous  side  of  the 
capillary  system,  very  soon  the  arterial  area 
will  share  in  the  engorgement,  and  the  whole 
vascular  system  of  ^e  part  become  overfilled. 

Besults. — The  pathological  results  of  such 
a  state  are  very  much  tiie  same  as  those 
following  any  congestion.  The  distended 
vessels,  with  the  mcreased  blood-pressure 
that  co-exists,  readily  permit  of  a  transuda- 
tion of  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood,  hence 
cedema ;  if  the  conditions  be  extreme,  capil- 
lary rupture  may  take  place,  and  htemorrhagio 
efiusions  result.  Any  continuance  of  this 
state  will  lead  to  malnutrition  of  the  tissues 
affected ;  the  proper  supply  of  arterial  blood 
is  interfered  with ;  and  tiie  part  is  loaded 
with  an  effete  venous  blood,  and  is  infiltrated 
with  serum.  Hence  the  structural  repair  of 
the  tissues  is  improperly  performed,  and  there 
is  a  tendency  to  the  development  of  an  im- 
perfect form  of  connective  tissue ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  destructive  rather  than  the 
productive  aspect  may  predomiiutte,  and 
ulceration  follow.  When  the  hypo  stasia  is 
assooiBted  with  an  acute  general  state,  as  of 
the  lungs  in  any  specific  fobrile  disease,  it  is 
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very  apt  to  pass  on  into  a  form  of  infiatnma- 
tion  characterised  by  a  want  of  acnteness. 
There  are  the  same  inflammatory  products, 
the  same  changes  in  the  vesaels  and  tissues 
of  the  lungs,  and  very  much  the  same  sjymp- 
toma  as  ooonr  in  the  coarse  of  an  ordinary 
pneumonia,  but  they  are  less  serere  in  charac- 
ter, uid  on  the  whole  do  not  tend  w  readily 
to  a  favourable  resolution. 

Tbbathxnt.— Becognising  the  cause,  alter- 
ation of  position  is  obviously  the  rational 
treatment  of  hypostatic  congestion;  addi- 
tional support  by  bandaging  is  necessary. 
In  acute  febrile  diseases  cardiac  stimulants 
are  of  mnoh  service  in  the  prevention  or 
relief  of  this  condition  in  connexion  with 
the  longs,  should  the  heart's  action  be  en- 
feebled. W.  H.  A1J.CHIN. 

HTSTEBALaiA  (varipa,  the  womb; 
and  SXyos,  pain). — Pain  in  the  womb,  fre- 
qnentiy  supposed  to  be  of  a  neuralgic  nature. 
See  Womb,  Diseases  of. 

HTSTEBZA  (^f/u,  the  womb}.— St- 
XOH. :  fV.  Hyetirie ;  Ger.  Hytterie. 

Imtboduction. — '  Hysteria '  is  a  term  the 
etymology  of  which  is  misleading,  and  had 
best,  therefore,  be  disregarded.  It  is  often 
improperly  applied  to  cases  of  simple  malin- 
gering, and  others  which  do  not  admit  of 
ready  explanation.  Its  use  is  beat  restricted 
to  a  condition  of  the  nervous  system  fairly 
defined,  but  the  intimate  pathology  of  which 
is  not  known,  characterised  by  the  occurrence 
of  convulsive  seizures  and  by  departures  from 
normal  AmcUon  of  various  organs,  leading  to 
Tuy  Bomeroaa  and  often  perplexing  symp- 
toms. These  axe  apt  to  simulate  those  com- 
monly arinng  fimn  definite  alterations  of 
structure,  bat  differ  from  the  latter  in  the  fact 
that  they  ma^  often,  even  when  at  their  worst, 
be  removed  mstantaneously,  usually  nnder 
the  influence  of  strong  emotion.  It  would 
seem  that  there  is  a  distorbed  or  oongenitally 
defective  condition  of  tho  cerebral  substance, 
involving  in  all  cases  the  highest  nervous 
centres,  and  in  various  examples  extendii^ 
more  or  less  also  to  some  of  those  which 
preside  over  antomatic  phenomena.  Partial 
or  complete  suspension  of  inhibitory  influence 
would  appear  to  be  the  most  patent  result  of 
the  eonoition,  whatever  it  be;  and  this  is 
recognised  as  wall  in  regard  to  the  mental  as 
to  ^  more  evident^  phjrsioal  pioeessea  be- 
longing to  cerebral  function.  A  laogh  which 
cannot  be  ehecked,  but  continues  until  tears 
flow  or  the  limbs  become  convulsed,  is  a 
typical  example  of  such  a  suspension  of  con< 
^1,  and,  if  studied,  tbrows  light  upon  the 
nature  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  hysteria.  The  jerking  expirations 
of  laughter  arise  firom  excitation  of  the  respi- 
ratory centre ;  and  when  this  excitation,  un- 
controlled by  higher  centres,  acquires  an 
abnormal  strength,  it  extends  to  otner  parts 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord. 
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and  produces  general  convtilsions.  It  over, 
flows,  M  it  were,  into  other  nervous  centres, 
which  in  health  wonld  receive  none  of  the 
exciting  inqtnlse.  Between  the  lowest  (auto- 
matic) fnnctions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  ner- 
vous systffli^  and  the  highest  (psychical)  thera 
is  an  ever-increasingly  complex  system  of 
excito-motor  processes, which  maybe  in  part 
or  wholly  under  the  pathologies  inBuenee, 
whatever  it  be.  Hence  the  biaarre  oharaoter 
of  the  hysterical  phenomena,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  symptoms  always  include 
modifications  of  those  processes  which  under- 
lie the  mental  faculties.  The  snapension  of 
the  power  of  control  possessed  by  the  higher 
centres  explains  the  irregular  movements, 
spasms,  and  convulsions.  In  hysteria,  hyper- 
ssthesia  and  pain  are  probabljr  dependent 
upon  such  a  molecular  change  being  mitiated 
in  the  sensory  eai^jcUonie  centres  as  is  ordin- 
arily propagated  from  the  periphery.  Hys- 
tericsl  paralyiiB,  on.  th«  other  lumd,  Bignines 
that  the  power  of  the  lugher  centres  in 
liberating  moTcments  is  in  abeyance.  In 
hysterical  anesthesia  it  is  probably  feeling 
or  sensory  perception,  and  not  the  function 
of  the  more  immediate  sensory  apparatus, 
which  is  in  abeyance,  whilst  the  reflex 
actions  which  result  from  excitation  of  sen- 
sory nerves  are  performed  in  an  orderly 
manner.  A  patient  may  work  a  needle  wiw 
fingers  which  can  be  touched  or  pricked  with- 
out the  act  being  felt.  Tactile  impressions 
are  conveyed  to  the  gan^ionic  centres  by 
the  afferent  nerves,  and  excite  the  action  at 
efferent  nerves  so  that  the  muscles  are  con- 
tracted. What  is  wanting  is  tiie  partiiapa- 
tion  of  those  lugher  centres  in  which  con< 
BciotunesB  runs  parallel  to  this  physiological 
action. 

MTiohOQY.—Preditponng  eaute*. — ^It  is 

Srobable  that  a  state  of  more  or  less  imperfect 
evelopment  of  the  higher  nervous  centres, 
of  congenital  origin,  very  frequently  underlies 
the  various  cironmstances  which  apparently 
conduce  to  the  hysterical  conditions. 

The  female  sex  is  much  more  prone  than 
the  male  to  the  affection,  which  usually  oc- 
curs between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty, 
and  moat  frequently  of  all  between  fifteen 
and  twenty.  Luxury;  ill-directed  education, 
and  unha^ipy  surroundings;  celibacy  where 
not  of  ehoioe,  but  enforced  by  circumstances; 
nnfbrtnnatemarriages;  ^oholism  ;prraiatnre 
cessation  of  ovulation;  and  long-oootinaed 
trouble — all  predispose  to  hysteria.  A  acnne- 
what  frequent  antecedent  is  a  long  and 
wearisome  nursing  of  a  sick  relation,  with 
much  broken  rest.  The  disOTder  is  only 
exceptionally  found  in  women  suffering 
from  diseases  of  the  genital  organs,  and  its 
relation  to  uterine  and  ovarian  disturbance 
is  probably  neither  more  nor  less  than  that 
which  obtains  in  other  neuroses.  Exception 
must  be  made  in  the  case  of  prostitutes 
affected  with  venereal  disorders,  who  are 
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very  prone  to  b;^iteria.  In  this  class,  how* 
eTer,  the  eondidon  is  complicated  hy  the 
physical  and  moral  inEnences  to  which  their 
Ufe  subjects  them,  and  amongst  these  alcohol 
freqaently  occupies  a  very  important  place, 
liike  epilepsy,  migraine,  and  some  forms  of 
insanity,  hysteria  is  prone  to  be  intensified 
at  the  oatamenial  period. 

The  occnirence  of  hysteria  (althou^  com- 
paratively rare)  in  ma£as  is  sufiScient  of  itself 
to  diquore  the  nterine  theozy  of  oaiuation. 

Det&rmiMng  eawsst.— Theseinalgdepainftil 
imprearioms ;  Jong&stiiifr;  stnmg  mnoticou ; 
imitation;  and  shock  to  the  Jiervoiis  system, 
^ysieal  or  moral. 

Bthftohs  and  Duavons. — In  the  limited 
space  in  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  sub- 
jeot  of  hysteria  should  be  treated,  it  will  be 
best  to  describe  tc^ther  some  of  the  most 
frequent  forma  which  the  neurosis  takes,  and 
the  prin^les  npon  which  a  diagnosis  can  be 
macw.  ByvberiA  produces  symptoms  which 
maybe  referred  to  every  Amotion  of  the  body. 
For  consideration  they  maybe  roughly  classed 
in  the  following  groups,  it  being  understood 
that  all  may  occur  either  coincidently  or  in 
BQccession :  (1)  Mental ;  (2)  8en$ory  ;  (8) 
Motor;  (4)  CireuUUoryi  and  (6)  ViteeraL 

1.  MenUU, — ^The  intelligence  may  be  appa- 
rently of  good  quality,  the  patient  evincmg 
sometimes  remarkable  quickness  of  apprehen- 
sion ;  bat,  carefully  tested,  it  is  found  to  be 
wanting  in  the  essentials  d  the  hi^est  class 
of  mental  power.  The  memory  may  be  good, 
but  judgment  is  weak,  and  the  abihty  to  con- 
oentrate  the  attention  for  any  length  of  time 
upon  a  subject  is  absent.  So  also  regard  for 
accuracy,  and  the  energy  necessary  to  ensure 
it  in  any  work  that  is  undertaken,  are  deficient. 
The  emotions  are  excited  with  undue  readi- 
ness, and  when  aroused  are  incapable  of  con- 
trol. Tears  are  oecaaioned  not  only  1^  pathe- 
tie  ideas  but  by  ridicnloos  subjects,  iutu peals 
of  lan^bter  may  incongruously  greet  some 
tangle  annonneement.  Or  the  conTerse  nuiy 
tdke  idaee :  the  (»dinary  signs  of  emotion 
may  be  absent,  and  replaced  by  an  attack  of 
coma,  conTolslon,  pain,  or  parslysis.  Per- 
haps more  otmstant  than  any  other  pheno- 
mena in  hysteria  is  a  pronounced  desure  for 
the  sympathy  and  interest  of  others.  This 
is  evidently  only  one  of  the  most  character* 
istio  qualities  of  femininity,  uncontrolled  by 
the  action  of  the  higher  nervous  centres, 
which  in  a  healthy  state  keep  it  in  subjection. 
There  is  very  frequently  not  only  a  deficient 
regard  for  truthfulness,  but  a  proneness  to 
acnve  deception  and  dishonesty.  So  common 
is  this,  that  the  various  phases  of  hysteria 
are  often  aasomed  to  be  simple  examples  of 
Tolnntary  simulation,  apA  the  title  of  disease ' 
rcfdaed  to  the  condition.  Bnt  it  seems  more 
reasonable  to  refer  the  ^mptmu  to  impair- 
ment of  the  highly  iMHnplex  nerrons  processes 
vriiich  form  tiie  ^^ologusal  side  of  the 
nfittH  fMnlties. 


2.  8en»ory. — Pain,  hypenesthesia,  and 
anaBsthesia  occur  with  perhaps  equal  fre- 
quency. The  diagnosis  of  the  hysterical 
origin  of  such  alterations  of  sensibility  is 
effected  partly  by  excluding  the  presence  of 
other  causes,  and  partly  by  consideration  of 
any  accompanying  or  antecedent  peculiarities 
of  manner  and  conduct.  Hysterical  pain^ 
where  it  is  associated  with  some  endent 
local  ohange,  is  found  to  be  grMtly  in  exoess 
of  that  w&eh  would  ordinsiily  aeeonqmny 
the  observed  cause.  "Where  pain  or  hyper- 
esthesia is  complained  of  in  situations  and 
of  a  ehwaoter  which  would  commonly  point 
to  some  existing  inflammation,  it  is  necessary, 
by  examination  of  the  pulse  and  temperature, 
to  exclude  such  a  conation.  Hysterical  pain 
is  apt  to  cease  suddenly  when  the  attention 
is  Averted,  and  to  be  increased  by  inquiry 
and*  sympathy.  Some  of  the  most  common 
seats  of  pain  and  tenderness  are  the  fbllowi 
ing:— 

(a)  The  lower  part  of  the  side  of  the  chest 
(usually  the  left)  simulating  intercostal  neur- 
algia, out  distinguished  from  it  by  the  ten- 
derness being  widespread,  simemeifd,  and 
not  canfined  to  eeitun  pdnte.  neunn  how 
will  sometimes  ooeasiiHi  disturbaooee  of  re* 
ipirstion  and  eirculatiott. 

(6)  B<mie  of  the  vertebral  ntines,  usually 
in  tibe  eervioal  and  upper  dorsal  regirai. 
From  the  error  of  mistoudng  this  for  com- 
mencing disease  of  the  vurtebm  numbers  of 
young  women  have  been  confined  to  a  conch 
for  months  or  years,  and  their  health  per- 
manently damaged.  The  points  of  diagnosis 
are  the  patient's  antecedents :  there  is  often 
a  history  of  aphonia,  or  paralysis,  or  hysteri- 
cal fits.  Or  it  may  happen  that,  long  after 
the  pain  has  been  first  complained  of,  the 
patient  has  been  seen  to  take  a  podigious 
amount  of  exercise  on  some  one  oceeuion 
without  complaint.  A  very  much  sli^iter 
pressure,  too,  causes  pain  than  is  at  all  osoal 
m  vertebral  eariea.  Ithastoberemembored, 
however,  that  a  patient  a&eted  with  verte* 
bral  discttse  may  also  be  hysterical. 

(c)  Acute  pain  in  a  joint,  occurring  usually 
some  little  time  after  a  slight  injury  and 
giving  rise  to  suspicion  of  inflammation,  bnt 
distingaished  from  this  by  the  fact  that  after 
a  few  days  of  great  pain  the  joint  does  not 
feel  hot  to  the  touch,  and  is  not  swollen,  and 
that  the  thermometc^  shows  no  rise  of  tem- 
perature. The  psin  is  more  easily  excited, 
too,  by  touching  the  skin  than  by  pressing 
the  articulatory  sor&ces  against  each  other. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  in  loco- 
motor ataxy  there  may  be  exquisite  pains  (of 
a  shooting  character)  having  their  seat  in  a 
joint  or  its  nei^bourhood,  and  accompanied 
Vr  some  localised  hypenesthesia  of  the  skin. 
The  disease  rarely  araets  yoimg  flamales,  but 
it  may  do  so,  and  the  condition  is  then  ex- 
tremeW  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  hysteria. 
ISie  ukief  points  of  diagnoaja  are,  that  in 
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looomotoratazytherewiUnsoally  be— (I)  ab- 
sence of  psteUar  tendon  reflex ;  (2)  a  pecu- 
liar cbaractsr  of  the  pains — lightmng-like  ; 
(S)  probably  some  anatnna  o£  the  extremi- 
ties ;  and  (4)  an  ataxu  gait.    8«e  Tabu 

DOBSAUS. 

^d)  TendenwBB  of  the  mamma  or  dartmg 
pams  through  its  substanoe,  recalling  those 
of  aoirrhus.  The  absence  chF  any  Inmp,  and 
the  effect  of  engaging  attentioD,  will  serve  to 
insure  the  distinction. 

(e)  Pain  in  the  head  of  very  severe  cha- 
racter, *like  a  nail  being  dnven  into  the 
skull '  (olavHf ).  This  is  probably  neuralgic, 
and  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  hysteri- 
oaL  There  is  also  a  more  diffused  pain,  de- 
scribed as  of  great  violence  and  exceedingly 
obstinate.  This  pain  is  sometimes  suggestive 
of  cerebral  tnmour,  from  which,  however,  it 
may  often  be  distinguished  by  ^e  fact  that 
the  ophthalmoscope  shows  no  optic  nenritis, 
and  that  there  is  no  vomiting.  But  great 
caution  is  necessary  in  coming  to  a  conda- 
sion  that  severe  and  hmg-continued  pain  in 
the  bead  is  hysterical  SxiA  here  it  may  be 
veil  to  say  that  in  an  aoenrate  knowledge  of 
the  eharaeteristies  of  the  disease  rai^iosed  to 
be  simulated  lies  the  only  salety  as  regards 
the  diagnosis  of  hysteria.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  persons  with  serious  oi^anio 
disease  are  flreqnouly  aflfoeted  also  with  hys- 
terical symptoms. 

(/)  Epigastric  tenderness.  Carefal  pres- 
snre  will  often  show  that  the  tenderness  is  at 
the  origin  of  the  recti  abdominis  mascles, 
and  not  in  the  stomach.  But  there  is  some- 
times pain  in  the  stomach  itself^  and  this 
may  be  associated  with  disgust  for  food  or 
depraved  awetite._ 

{ff)  TendemesB  in  one  or  other  iliac  region, 
deep  pressure  upon  which  will  sometimes 
evolve  hysterical  symptoms,  and  also  in  some 
eases  of  hysterical  convulsions  will  check  the 
paroxysm. 

Anatihewia  may  involve  (though  rarely) 
the  whole  )>ody.  It  is  more  commonly  con- 
fined to  one  hEuf,  and  this  the  left,  and  is  then 
fii^quently  associated  with  tenderness  in  the 
iliac  region  of  the  same  side ;  or  it  may  be 
limited  to  a  small  patch.  The  sense  of  touch 
often  remains  whilst  painful  impressions  and 
those  of  temperature  cannot  be  perceived. 
The  aniesthesia  may  be  confined  to  the  sur- 
face, or  involve  as  well  the  deeper  structures, 
into  which  pins  may  be  stuck  without  evok- 
ing signs  of  pain.  The  left  ooiyunctiva  is 
of^n  Uie  seat  of  annsthesia,  so  that  it  may 
be  touched  or  even  mbbed  without  any  reflex 
movemMits  of  the  ayeUds  being  excited.  So 
also  the  pharynx  may  be  tickled  without 
exciting  the  ordinary  spasmodic  contraction, 
and  the  epiglottis  touched  by  the  finger  with* 
out  inconvenience.  A  very  n«quent  symptom 
is  loss  of  reflex  contraction  when  the  sole  of 
the  foot  is  tickled  with  a  feather.  This  is 
sometimes  complete ;  in  other  oases  prolonged 


titillation  will  evoke  a  plantar  reflex  of 
greater  or  less  extent.  Such  affections  of 
cutaneous  sensibility  or  of  reflex  action  may 
have  to  be  looked  for,  as  they  are  often  un- 
suspected hy  the  ^tient  herselt  As  regards 
diagnosis,  tne  existeuee  of  peripheral  nerve- 
leaiuu  may  be  exolnded  by  tlw  absenee  ci 
trophio  dirtorbance.  The  oonditim  is  not 
likely  to  be  eonfisonded  with  hemUdegia,  un- 
less perhaps  when  it  has  immediate^  followed 
a  convulsive  attack,  uid  is  accompanied  by 
apparent  loss  of  power  in  ^e  limbs.  Exami- 
nation of  the  patioit  and  hear  history  will 
suffice  for  the  <ua^|nosis. 

The  other  special  senses  also  may  be  die 
ordered  in  hysteria.  There  may  be  intoler- 
ance of  light,  subjective  sense  of  taste  or 
smell,  roaring  noises  in  the  ears ;  or,  con- 
versely, loss  of  sight  (either  in  half  of  both 
eyes,  or  in  one  eye),  loss  of  smell,  or  taste, 
or  hearing.  Or  there  may  be  feelings  as 
of  a  limb  or  other  part  being  enormously 
enlarged,  of  the  body  being  confined  in  a 
stiff  ease,  of  ^  feet  being  drawn  np  by 
strings  under  themt  of  *  pins  and  needles ' 
around  the  waist,  or  of  numbness  and  cold* 
ness  in  one  half  of  the  body  (almost  always 
the  left).  It  may  be  said  generally  of  the 
disOTders  of  senaatiim  that  they  are  capri- 
ciODs  in  their  appearance,  coming  and  going 
as  they  would  not  did  they  depend  upon  or- 
ganic disease  (this  recurrence  is  especially 
significant) ;  that  they  are  very  apt  to  ensue 
upon  some  moral  shock  or  convulsive  s^zure ; 
and  that  careful  examination  will  prove  them 
to  be  unaccompanied  by  such  other  symptoms 
as  would  be  ukely  to  be  present  did  Ui^ 
depend  upon  the  oi^anio  altoration  whiw 
tfiey  simulate. 

8.  Motor. — ^The  principal  motw  symptoms 
in  hysteria  axe^  lowl  spasm,  mxae  ae  lees 
genwal  oonvulsion,  and  paralysis.  Aeomjnoa 
symptom  of  hysteria  is  uie  globtit  kytt&riau. 
A  lump  appears  to  the  patimt  to  arise  fiom 
the  epigastrium  Uke  an  eg^,  and,  travelling 
upwards  to  the  throat,  eauses  a  sensation 
choking,  and  is  often  accompanied  by  an 
outburst  of  tears. 

Spasm  affecting  some  out  of  the  various 
muscles  concerned  in  the  respiratory  acts 

S'ves  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  symptoms 
ghly  charactoristio  of  hysteria.  There 
may  be  cough  of  a  pecoliarly  sharp,  ringing 
chuactor,  constant  except  during  sleep, 
unaccompanied  by  expectoration,  strongly 
influenced  by  nunal  eauses.  A  litUe  obwr- 
vation  will  show  that  the  eong^  does  not 
oeoor  when  the  pi^ieni  is  qnite  alone  and 
M^Murently  no  one  within  earshot ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  greatW  intensified  by 
inquiry  and  solicitude.  It  ceases  during 
sleep.  Sometimes,  instead  of  cough,  a  loud 
expiratory  sound  is  produced,  of  most  dis- 
cordant character,  resembling,  perhaps,  a 
railway  whistle,  the  quacking  of  a  duck, 
or  the  barking  of  a  dog ;  and  thia  may  take 
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plaoe  irregnlarly,  or  may  be  marked  by  a 
corionsly  distinct  periodicity.  Or  there  may 
be  rapidf  deep  whooping  mspiratious,  with 
dgns  of  suffocation.  Occasionally  with  the 
hysterical  eongh  there  is  a  hypersecretion 
of  mucus ;  and  i^  as  often  happens,  there  is 
also  disturbance  of  digestive  mnetiona  and 
consequent  tendency  to  emaciation,  and  at 
the  same  time  such  conBtiiotion  of  the  air- 
passages  as  fpm  rise  to  ubilaDt  HUet,  m 
jmnid  fade  reiemhbmce  to  phthisis  ii 
TMraseiitM,  whioh  can  ooLy  be  disfcinffnished 
Dy  prolonged  obeervation,  aided  by  the 
stethoscope  and  themuanater.  Laughing 
and  crying  are  yery  frequent  forms  of  ex- 
praitoty  spasm.  Yawning,  hiooonjj^,  and 
sneezing  are  also  met  wim.  Clonic  rpa»m 
of  muscles,  especially  of  those  moving  the 
head  and  shomders,  or  back,  is  not  uncom- 
mon. Or  one  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh 
may  be  so  affected,  and  the  apparent  pul^- 
tion  caused  by  the  rhythmical  contractions 
give  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  aneurysm. 

Tonto  apetam  of  one  or  more  muscles  of 
a  limb  is  still  more  frequent.  It  is  often 
very  obstinate,  and  after  enduring  tax  months 
Qt  years  may  suddenly  resolTe  without  any 
permanent  alteration  being  left  bdund. 

Contracture  of  a  limb  thus  produced  may 
continue  during  sleep,  and  even  resist  the 
influence  of  chloroform  inhalation,  unless 
this  is  pushed  to  its  full  extent.  Should  one 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  be  thus  affected, 
an  abdominal  tumour  is  produced,  which 
ma^  be  mistaken  for  some  growth  in  the 
cavity ;  and  if  the  pulsations  of  the  aorta 
should  be  communicated  to  it,  a  strong  jiWnut 
facie  resemblance  to  abdominal  aneurysm  is 
cansed.  The  best  mode  of  diagnosis  is  by 
fitradisation,  which,  if  persevered  in  for 
several  minutes,  will  exhiaast  the  muscular 
contractility  and  oar©  the  ailment  if  it  be  of 
this  kind.  If  it  is  not  a  '  phantom  tumour ' 
(tf  this  description,  but  a  genuine  growth,  the 
rniisde  will  be  contracted  by  the  current, 
and  it  may  then  be  possible  to  feel  the 
tumour  ss  scnnething  evidently  distinct  from 
the  muscle. 

CofMwInce  aexKureB  are  of  oonmion  ooonr> 
rence,  and  are  usually  preceded  by  a  sense 
of  suffocation,  difficulty  of  swallowing,  pain 
in  the  belly  or  stomach,  headache,  ver%o,  or 
some  indescribable  sensation  in  one  of  the 
extremities.  There  is  often  a  cry  as  of  one 
being  choked,  unlike  the  peculiar  wailing 
shri^  which  ushers  in  the  epileptic  seizure. 
Usually  there  is  not  the  extreme  suddenness 
of  attack  which  cbaraoterises  epilepsy,  but 
the  patient  may  be  manifestly  struggling 
against  the  seisnra  for  a  muall  bnt  appreci- 
able interval.  "When  at  last  she  fikUs,  she 
does  not  nsnally  do  so  with  violence  enon^ 
to  receive  severe  iiyury,  and  positions  of 
danger  are  gener^y  avoided.  The  epileptic 
oftoi  &lls  in  the  fire,  the  hysterical  natient 
never.  The  spasms  of  mosoles  which  sue* 


ceed  are  often  tetanic  in  character,  and 
sometimes  wear  an  aspect  of  design — the 
patient  grips  articles  with  her  hands  or 
teeth.  The  &ce  may  be  more  or  less  red. 
In  epil^y  it  is  usually  first  pale  and  then 
livid. 

There  is  often  more  or  less  complete 
opisthotonos,  which  is  usually  absent  in 
epilepsy.  It  has  been  doubted  whether 
eonscionsnesB  is  ever  oraupletely  lost  in  an 
hysterical  fit;  bat  thotm^  for  the  most  part 
perhaps  it  is  reti^ned  during  the  attack, 
there  are  certainly  eases  in  whioh  it  is  to  a 
great  extent  in  abeyance.  It  is  characteristic 
of  hysteria  that,  however  rapid  and  violent 
the  contortions,  the  patient  osnaOy  avoids 
inflicting  any  serious  injury  upon  herself. 
During  the  attack  gesticulations  and  lan- 
guage are  apt  to  be  used  which  may  be 
reproachfulf  or  marked  by  an  amatory 
character  as  regards  some  bystander,  such 
as  is  calculated  to  cause  him  considerable 
embarrassment.  There  may  be  a  single 
convulsive  seizure,  terminated  by  a  fit  of 
weeping  and  the  passage  of  a  large  quantity 
of  almost  eolonuen  urine  of  low  ^eifio 
gravity.  Or  Mbstn  may  be  a  nieoesuon  of 
attacks  extending  sometimes  over  several 
hours.  The  tongue  is  not  bitten.  As  a  rulst 
the  hysterical  patient  rapidly  returns  to  her 
ordinary  condition  after  the  outburst  is  com- 
pleted, and  fails  to  show  the  heaviness  and 
tendency  to  sleep  which  is  characteristic  of 
efolepsy.  The  variety  seen  in  the  character 
of  hysterical  convulsions  sugges'^s  that  the 
pathological  influence  involves  the  nervous 
centres,  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less 
extensively ;  giving  rise  te  various  kinds  and 
degrees  of  muscular  movements,  from  those  of 
a  mghly  co-ordinated  or  quasi-voluntary  kind, 
down  to  those  of  a  simply  tetanic  finm.  These 
latter  would  appear  to  indicate  either  that 
control  of  the  nflex  function  of  ttie  spinal 
cord  is  tenqtorarily  suroended,  or  that  tiie 
cerebellar  iufitience,  as  Dr.  Hnghlings  Jack- 
son thinks,  is  being  allowed  to  have  ^  play, 
owing  to  M»ne  peonliar  condition  of^  the 
oerenram  interfering  for  a  time  with  its 
normal  power  of  antagonism.  But  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  hysterical  patient 
may,  like  others,  become  epUeptio,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  on  the  outer  himd  to  pre- 
vent the  chronio  epileptic  from  betraying 
occasionally  symptoms  of  hysteria.  Duch 
mixed  oases  are  often  difficult  of  diagnosis, 
and  it  is  usually  only  a  prolonged  observa- 
tion which  succeeds  in  distinguishing  the 
nature  of  the  iHmdition.  Movements  which 
BcnnewfaAt  resemble  those  of  diorea  are  occa- 
sionally met  with,  bnt  Hinr  character  and 
the  rarrounding  oireomstanees  usnally  make 
it  easy  to  distinguish  them. 

Paraiytia  may  affect  any  of  the  Umbs  in 
hysteria,  but  parapleffia  ia  the  more  usual 
form.  Hemiplegia  is  comparatively  rare. 
The  muscles  retain  their  nutrition.  There 
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is  often  at  first  a  slight  loss  of  irritability  to 
induced  currents,  but  after  a  very  few  appli- 
cations  this  becomes  normal.  At  first,  too, 
otHUiderable  electro-cutaneous  and  electro- 
muscular  insensibility  may  be  present.  If 
OiB  form  of  paralysis  be  hemiplegio,  the 
month  is  not  affeoted;  if  paraplwiet  the 
^ineters  are  not  paralysed,  and  although 
incontinence  of  urine  sometimes  occurs,  there 
is  no  cystitis,  and  the  urine  does  not  become 
ammoniacaL  There  is  never  any  bedsore. 
If  the  arm  be  the  limb  affeoted,  and  the  ex- 
aminer, after  fiexing  it  slightly,  leaves  go,  it 
will  sometimes  remain  in  the  flexed  position, 
which  it  would  not  do  in  hemiplegia.  It  is 
noteworthy  that,  in  half  the  cases  of  hysteri- 
cal paralysis,  there  is  no  history  of  antecedent 
oonvnlsions.  Cutaneous  anesthesia  of  the 
extremities  will  give  rise  sometimes  to  a 
pseudo-paralysis,  and  muscular  antesthesia 
may  cause  symptoms  of  ataxy.  These  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  r«snU  of  OEganus 
change  byoanM  examination.  Hystmical 
speechlessness  may  be  distinguished  from 
aphasia  by  the  patient  being  able  to  write 
down  with  great  facility  the  wishes  she  is 
nnable  to  express  in  speech ;  and  from  local- 
ised paralysu  of  the  tongue,  by  her  bdng 
perfectly  able  to  protrude  the  ozgan  and  to 
swallow. 

4.  CireulatoTy. — There  may  be  syncope 
which  will  simulate  dying.  After  an  inde- 
scribable sensation  at  the  heart — a  fulness 
or  stifling  feeling — the  pulse  becomes  almost 
imperceptible,  the  patient  is  speechless,  and, 
for  periods  varying  in  length,  is  apparently 
in  a  most  precarious  condition,  recovery 
taking  idaceKfterprol<mgedsif^ung.  Or  there 
may  be  tomoltiunu  aeVcui  of  Uie  hearL  The 
abdominal  aorta  (and  sometimea  also  other 
art«ries)  ia  oeoasion^y  the  seat  d  powerftil 
polsations,  which  are  visible  in  their  effects 
npon  the  abdominal  wall  and  strongly  sug- 
gest the  existence  of  aneurysm.  The  capillary 
circulation  may  be  deranged  in  the  two 
directions  of  hypenemia  and  ischsmia.  In 
the  former  there  is  a  patch  of  redness  of  the 
skin,  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  burning  and 
tenderness ;  in  the  latter,  which  is  especially 
seen  in  conjunction  with  Analgesia,  the  skin 
is  pale  and  no  bleeding  follows  the  pricks  of 
a  pin.  In  a  recorded  case,  pressure  upon 
a  tender  spinous  process  chedced  the  radial 
pulse  for  a  time. 

5.  ViteercU. — VomiUng  ia  sometimes  a 
very  obstinate  symptom,  all  food  taken  being 
speedily  ejected,  tiie  condition  lastii^  a  sur- 
prisingly long  time,  often  for  many  mraiths, 
sometimes  for  years,  usually  without  so  much 
prostration  as  might  be  expected,  but  never- 
theless with  great  loss  of  weight.  Or  there 
may  be  such  an  active  aversion  from  food  as 
renders  it  very  difficult  to  support  nutrition ; 
or  a  depraved  appetite  may  cause  substances 
to  be  swallowed  which  have  no  nutritions 
property.   In  the  belly  there  is  firequently  a 


hyper-secretion  of  gas  with  spasm  of  the 
bowels,  causing  bor^rygmi  and  noisy  eruc- 
tations. Intestinal  gas  may  be  imprisoned 
between  two  points  of  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  intesbne,  giving  origin  to  a  tomonr 
capable  oi  being  moved  about  in  tiie  abdo- 
mmal  cavity,  and  of  sudden  resolniion.  These 
'balloons,*  aa  they  have  be«i  called,  an 
probably  sometimes  mistaken  for  tumours  of 
the  spleen,  kidney,  or  other  organ.  It  is  not 
nnocnumon  to  have  retention  of  mine,  the 
bladder  becoming  greatly  distended,  but  con- 
tracting at  once  and  expelling  its  contents  if 
the  patisnt  be  placed  in  a  hip-bath,  and  a 
bucket  of  cold  water  thrown  over  the  pelvis. 
In  oUier  oases  there  is  an  unduly  fivqnent 
desire  to  empty  the  bladder,  and  there  may 
be  some  incontinence.  The  secretion  of 
urine  may  be  suppressed  almost  entirely  (but 
this  is  very  rare),  the  little  mine  that  is 
passed  containing  an  unosual  proportion  of 
urea,  which  is  idso  fonnd  in  the  vomiting 
accompanying  this  condition. 

There  ia  sometimes  very  obstinate  consti- 
pation, extending  over  weeks  or  even  m<mths. 
and  giving  rise  to  enormous  impaction  of 
fBBces — occasionally  also  diarrhcea. 

Cases  occur  in  which  the  ^rmptoma  of 
eezebro-nnnal  selsrosia  of  the  disseminated 
form,  after  persisting  perhaps  for  many 
months  in  a  young  woman,  rapidly  or  even 
suddenly  diB«>pear.  This  circumstance  is 
often  supposed  to  show  that  the  case  was  one 
of  hysteria.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
view  still  generally  held  that  the  shifting  of 
loss  of  power  from  one  limb  to  another  is 
really  characteriBtio  of  hysteria  is  quite  an 
error.  The  hysterical  woman  who  has  lost 
all  power  in  her  legs  will,  it  is  true,  voy 
often  later  on  (whilst  still  paraplegic)  lose  tlie 
power  of  one  arm  (ususll^  the  left),  but  in 
the  writer's  experience  she  u  not  prone  to  lose 
the  power  in  a  limb,  then  recover  it,  and  then 
lose  it  in  another.  The  idea  of  this  shifting 
of  powerlessness  being  strongly  suggestive  of 
hysteria  has  probably  arisen  from  the  mis- 
takee  in  diagnosing  as  h^teria  cases  of  dis- 
seminated sclerosis,  which  must  have  been 
continually  occurring  before  the  latter  disease 
had  been  differentiated.  So  in  regard  to 
vision.  The  hysterical  patient  will  become 
quite  blind  of  one  eye,  whilst  the  patient 
affected  with  disseminated  sclerosis  will  only 
describe  more  or  less  obscurity  of  vision, 
^e  writer  eannot  call  to  mind,  since  he  has 
be«i  better  acquainted  with  disseminated 
sctorosiB,  any  ease  of  simple  hysteria  in  which 
first  one  eye  lost  some  amount  of  vision  for 
a  time,  and  recovered,  and  afterwards  the 
other  eye  behaved  in  a  similar  fashion.  This 
is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  course  of  dis- 
seminated sclerosis.  The  marked  and  eilmost 
constant  occurrence  of  hysterical  symptoms 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  disseminated  eclerosia 
often  tends  to  obscure  the  diagnosis,  and  a 
very  guarded  prognosis  becomes  necessary; 
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It  IB  ecnumon  to  class  such  oases  with  those 
of  hysterical  paralysis ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
they  are  examples  of  disseminwted  Bolerosis 
reeoTermg  only  for  a  time,  as  is  charaeteristie 
of  tiie  J»««piM>-  There  is  good  reascoi  to  think 
that  eases  of  disseminated  cerebro-spinal 
sclerosis  are  not  at  all  infrequently  supposed 
to  be  simple  examples  of  hysteria.  The 
disease  is  (^u'aoteriaed  in  its  early  stage  (the 
only  period  when  a  mistake  is  possible)  by 
some  genera]  weakness  of  limbs,  accompanied 
by  slight  tremors  on  voluutaiy  movement 
only,  and  an  utterance  which  is  slow  and 
drawling,  with  occasional  slurring  of  words. 
Careful  examination,  espeoiolly  noting  the 
circumstance  that,  for  example,  the  arm  only 
shakes  when  the  patient  is  directed  to  take 
hold  of  an  object,  is  usually  sufBoient  to  dis- 
tinguish Uie  disease  from  hysteria,  bat  there 
is  sometimes  considerable  diffiooltyi  and 
great  cauti<m  should  be  observed  in  avoiding 
hasty  oonolnaions. 

Sequels. — Hysterical  symptoms  some- 
times pass  into  those  of  mania,  melancholia, 
and  occasionally  also  of  dementia. 

Pboonosis. — This  is  bvourable  as  regards 
lifs,  death  iirom  hysteria  being  very  rare. 
Becovery  for  a  time  is  common  enough,  but 
too  often  there  is  a  return  of  the  disease,  the 
symptoms  being  usually  of  a  different  kind. 
Some  patients  will  run  through  almost  every 
conceivable  phase  of  the  disorder  in  turn.  Aa 
a  mle  there  is  a  tendency  to  cessation  of  the 
disease  after  the  climacteric  period.  It  occa- 
sionally happens,  however,  that  the  diseuw 
is  contmued  into  an  advanced  period  of  life. 

Tbeathent. — If  Medicine  were  in  a  posi< 
tion  to  regulate  the  mode  of  life,  food,  educa* 
tiem,  taui  especially  the  sdeotions  for  propaga- 
tion of  the  species,  it  is  probable  that  in  sne- 
oeeding  generations  hysteria  would  become 
more  and  more  rare  in  the  race.  In  many 
cases  it  can  do  but  little  for  the  individuaL 
Intercurrent  maladies  must  of  course  receive 
the  treatment  proper  to  them.  Where  ansamia 
is  present,  much  good  may  often  be  done  b^ 
Iron.  States  of  nulnutrition  tend  to  precipi- 
tate and  intensify  hysterical  symptoms ;  and 
to  remedy  these  is  often  to  do  muoh  for  the 
concomitant  nervous  disorder. 

But  probably  the  greatest  amount  of  bene- 
fit which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
hysterical  j^tient  is  through  her  surround- 
inj^  A  girl  who  has  not  rooken  above  a 
whisper  for  montiiS' whilst  at  home,  will  often 
recover  her  natural  tone^  of  voice  in  a  week 
if  placed  under  the  judicious  discipline  of 
strangers.  ThtsiBawell-knownoircumstanoe, 
•nd  the  fact  has  tended  very  much  to  the 
belief  that  hysteria  is  simply  vicious  simu- 
lation.  Such  an  inference  is  iinjust. 

That  an  altered  relation  of  the  gangUonie 
nerve-cells  to  the  blood-supply  forms  at  least 
a  part  of  the  pathology  of  hysteria  appears 
inobable  from  the  efTects  of  fasting  in  provok- 
ing hysterical  outbursts,  and  the  influence  of 


food  and  stimulants  in  postponing  them. 
Ammonia  inhaled  by  the  nostrils  is  a  well- 
known  and  valuable  agent  for  the  purpose. 
Alcohol  should  be  avoided  altogether,  as 
there  is  great  danger  of  excess. 

It  is  urou^  the  sensory  nerves  that  the 
most  rapid  influence  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  hysterical  condition.  Thus  cutaneous 
ansesthesia  and  hypenesthesia  may  often  be 
rapidly  cured  by  the  application  of  strong  in>- 
dnced  currents  to  the  fleeted  portion  of  ada ; 
aphonia  by  acting  in  a  similar  way  upon  the 
skin  covering  the  lamyx.  Paralysis  of  the 
limbs  is  in  many  oases  quickly  cured  1^  the 
same  means. 

Hysterical  convulsions  may  almost  always 
be  out  short  by  douching  the  patient  very 
freely  indeed  with  cold  water.  This  should 
be  poured  from  a  height  upon  the  face.  For 
a  fow  seconds  there  is  no  perceptible  effeot, 
then  the  breathing  becomes  gasping,  and  the 
patient  seeks  by  movii^  away  to  avoid  any 
riirther  application.  It  often  happens  thsl 
the  remembrance  of  this  treatment  serves  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  convulsions,  but  it 
would  be  wrong  to  conclude  fi^m  this  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  patient  had  been 
voluntary.  The  effect  of  Uie  cold  douche  is 
to  create,  through  the  medium  of  the  cutane- 
ous nerves,  a  sadden  change  in  the  character 
of  the  blood-circulation,  which  may  well  in- 
fluence the  state  of  the  ganglionic  nerve- 
centres.  The  supposition  seems  fair  that  to 
remember  the  shock  is  to  have  a  weak  excite- 
ment of  the  nerve-centrM  which  were  strong 
excited  by  the  application. 

Bromide  of  potassium,  which  is  of  such 
value  in  tiu  grand  mal  of  epilepsy,  has  no 
influence  in  preventing  hystericaleonvulaions. 
In  a  doubtful  ease  the  euiibition  of  this  dnig 
is  therefore  useful  for  purposes  of  diagnosis. 
Valerian  (the  powder  or  tmcture)  has  an  un- 
questionable  effect  in  the  convulsive  and 
spasmodic  symptoms  of  hysteria,  little  or 
none  probably  upon  the  paralytic  phases. 
Asafcetida  by  enema  is  use^l  in  tympanites 
and  colic  of  hysterical  origm.  Small  doses 
of  strychnine  and  opium  are  useful  in  reliev- 
ing some  of  the  distressing  feelings  com- 
plained of  by  hysterical  patients. 

Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  has  in- 
troduced a  mode  of  systematic  treatment  of 
hysteria  and  nerve  prostration,  which  has 
lent  imp(ntaiit  aid  to  our  means  of  dealing 
with  cases  of  this  kind.  Its  introdnction 
into  this  country  we  owe  to  Br.  nsy&ir. 
The  treatment  essentially  consistB  in  the 
complete  isolation  of  the  patient,  who  lies  in 
bed  and  is  fed  and  attended  by  an  intelligent 
nurse.  Under  the  influence  of  massage  of 
the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  extremities, 
conducted  twice  a  day  for  an  hour  or  more, 
the  patient  becomes  able  to  take  large  qoanti* 
ties  of  milk  (from  60  to  100  oz.  in  twenty-four 
hours),  besides  three  full  meals  of  highly 
nntritions  food.  By  these  means  the  nutrition 
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of  tbebody  trndergoes  a  remarkable  improve- 
ment, one  or  two  stone  of  weight  being  often 
added ;  the  muscles  become  firm,  the  skin 
soft  and  eUstie ;  the  complexion  assiunes  the 
hne  of  health;  the  patient  regains  natural 
sleep  if  this  has  been  lost;  whilst  Tarioos 
monnd  symptoms — pains,  local  tenderness, 
contracture,  loss  of  power  in  the  limbs— dis- 
wpear.  It  is  enpecially  in  oases  where  signs 
of  emaciation  have  been  present  that  this 
mode  of  treatment  achieves  extraordinary 
■ucceBs. 

It  is  often  a  question  whether  the  hysteri- 
cal should  marry.  Where  the  disorder  is 
■light  and  the  general  health  is  good,  mar- 
riage may  be  adTised,  supposing  that  the 

Sros^cte  of  a  happy  onion  are  &vourable. 
ut  in  very  severe  cases,  and  especially  when 
there  is  nlso  a  strong  neurotic  history  in 
the  fiunilx,  it  should  be  discountenanced. 
Kothing  but  harm  can  be  expected  from  the 
strain  of  domntio  cares  upon  a  eongenitally 
defective  nervous  system. 

T.  Bdszabd. 

HTSTSBIOAIi  INSAiriT7.— Al. 
most  every  varied  of  insaui^  may  present 
in  certain  patients  features  which  are  com- 
monly known  and  termed  'hysterical.* 
Melancholic  individuals  will  be  afflicted  with 
l^sterical  paraplegia  or  other  paralyses. 
Some  will  become  oataleptio  or  apparently 
unconscious.  Others  will  dis;day  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  hystero-epilepBy.  Not  infre- 
quently do  we  see  a  vi(Ment  outburst  of  acute 
xnania  culminating  and  subsiding  in  a  brief 
period  of  time,  resembling  in  this  an  ordinal? 
attack  of  'hysterics.'  It  may  be  doubtful, 
however,  whether  hysterical  insanity  should 
be  looked  upon  as  a  special  variety  of  the 
malady.  It  seems  more  correct  to  look  upon 
it  as  insanity  occurring  in  hysterical  patients, 
and  characterised  by  uie  phenomena  peculiar 
to  them.  We  may  expect  sudden  changes 
of  symptoms,  sudden  improvements,  and 
sudden  relapses. 

pROGKOsis. — The  prognosis  is  unfavourable, 
as  this  form  of  insanity  is  found  in  patients 
of  an  unstable  nervous  organisation,  prone 
to  frequoDt  derangement.  Even  if  recovery 
takes  place,  attaoks  ure  not  unlikely  to 
occur  subsequently. 

Tbeatment. — Such  persons  above  all  others 
require  moral  treatment.  Medical  treatment 
should  be  directed  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  the  general  health  rather  than  the 
removal  of  specif  symptoms. 

Q.  F.  Blandfobd. 

HT8TKEITIS  {vtrripa,  the  womb),— In- 
flammation  of  the  womb.  See  Womb,  Dis- 
eases of. 

HYSTEBO-EPIIiEFST.  —  Stkok.: 
Fr.  Sygfiro-^fnlepne ;  Hyttirie  ^piU^ti- 
forme ;  Ger.  Hytteroepxleptie, 

DEFimrioN. — A  term  applied  to  a  form  of 
hysteria  of  unusual  gravity,  the  convulsions 


in  their  violence  recalling  those  of  ^ilepsy, 
and  characterised  by  the  occurrence  of  re- 
markable tortoR  of  antesUiesia,  pam^siB,  and 
contracture  of  muscles. 

MTKOJom. — The  condition  ia  one  which 
must  be  classed  with  hysteria,  and  not  with 
epilep^,  and  <tu  oirciuistaneeB  which  tend 
to  the  producti<m  of  the  toxioer  disease  are 
here  equally  potent.   See  Htsteeia. 

Stmptovs  and  Duonosis. — It  is  to  the 
French  school,  and  especially  to  Professor 
Charcot  (tf  Paris,  that  we  owe  the  moat  im- 
portant descriptions  of  this  disease,  which 
would  appear  to  be  more  common  on  the 
Continent  than  in  England.  The  symptoms 
may  be  divided  into: — (1)  motor \  and  ^ 
tentory. 

1.  Moior. — Convulsive  seizures  occur, 
preceded  by  an  hysterical  aura  (abdominal 
or  epigastric),  which  usually  gives  the  patient 
timely  warning  enough  to  enable  her  to 
place  herself  in  a  position  of  safety.  Thai 
there  ia  a  shriek,  the  fece  ia  pallid,  and  Ae 
feUs  (perhaps  whilst  endeavouring  to  quit 
the  room),  the  features  become  di>t(»ted, 
and  the  limbs  pass  into  a  state  of  tonic 
rigidity.  There  is  foaming  at  Uie  mouth, 
sometmies  the  tongue  is  bitten,  and  there 
may  be  some  clonic  convulsions  with  lividity 
of  features.  Relaxation  of  the  muscles  and 
a  more  or  less  comatose  condition  succeed, 
to  be  followed  shortly,  however,  by  contor- 
tions and  gesticulations  of  a  violent  cha- 
racter, coarsely  suggestive  of  the  influence  of 
various  passions — wrath,  fear,  disgust,  lust 
Or  there  may  be  meaningless  writfaings,  pre- 
senting a  hideous  aspect.^  To  this  phase 
sometimes  succeeds  halluoination  of  vision, 
or  oi  hearing.  Bats  and  sertMuitB  and  other 
objects  of  horror  are  seen.  The  attack  ends 
with  sobs  or  hysterical  langhtw.  There 
may  remain  a  temporary  inability  to  empty 
the  bladder  or  to  swallow  food. 

Convulsive  seizures  of  this  co-ordinated  or 
purposive  character,  although  much  more 
common  in  the  female  than  the  male  sex, 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  former. 
The  condition  is  not  infirequently  observed 
in  boys ;  less  often  in  men.  In  the  latter 
there  is  usually  the  history  of  some  great 
moral  shock  antecedent  to  the  first  out- 
break. 

In  patients  liable  to  attacks  such  as  haxe 
been  described,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a 
contraetwrB  of  one  or  more  limbs.  This 
may  aasnme  the  hetniplegie  or  paraplegie 
form ;  and  it  may  be  ox  a  passing  character 
lasting  a  few  days  only,  or  enduring  for 
many  years.  The  attitude  may  be  either 
that  of  rigid  flexion  or  extension ;  and  it  is 
found  to  remain  during  sleep,  only  relaxing 
under  the  profound  effect  of  chl(»Y)form 
narcosis.  Too  limb  so  affected  does  not 
suffer  in  its  nutrition,  and  the  reaction  of 
the  muscles  to  electrical  earrenta  remains 
niwmaL 
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The  contractnres,  as  well  as  the  sensory 
distorbances  described  below,  may  be  said 
to  be  practically  confined  to  patients  of  the 
female  sex.  It  is  very  rare  indeed  to  find 
them  in  males* 

2.  Sensory. — It  has  been  noted  that  in 
female  patients  thus  affected  (as  indeed  is 
common  in  hysteria  generally)  there  is  apt 
to  be  a  pain  in  one  or  other  Oiao  ref[ion, 
most  often  the  left,  which  is  sometmies 
constant,  and  in  other  eases  is  oidy  dis- 
coTsred  by  pressure.  The  seat  of  this  pain 
is  thought  to  be  the  ovary,  and  it  is  found 
that  whilst  a  moderate  pressure  in  this 
region  may  determine  the  produoticoi  of  the 
aura  and  sometimes  of  an  hysterical  attack, 
energetic  compreseion  at  the  spot  will  very 
often  out  short  the  convulsive  seizure. 

Anesathetia  and  analgeria  are  apt  to  be 
found  sometimes  in  hotii  sides,  but  much 
more  firequentiy  in  one  half  of  the  patient's 
body,  parted  off  from  the  other  by  the  median 
line,  and  thus  involving  apparently  half  the 
head,  &ce,  and  trunk,  as  well  as  the  npper 
and  lower  extremities,  though  it  may  be  in 
different  degrees  of  intensity.  It  not  seldom 
happens  that  the  patient  is  herself  tmaware 
of  the  existence  of  this  insensibility  until 
examination  has  disclosed  it.  The  loss  of 
sensibility  sometimes  affects  also  the  special 
senses ;  and  smell,  taste,  hearing,  sight,  and 
the  perception  of  cdour,  may  each  or  all  be 
lost  on  one  side. 

Accompanying  the  analgesia  it  is  often 
seen  that  the  pin-prick  employed  to  test  the 
condition  foils  to  draw  blood  on  the  affected 
side,  whilst  readily  doing  so  in  the  opposite 
limb. 

Where  there  is  loss  of  power  of  the  limbs 
with  contracture  and  anaesthesia  following  a 
convulsive  seizure,  it  is  not  difficult  for  the 
condition  to  be  ascribed  to  an  attack  of 
hemijdegia,  resnltui(r  from  oi^^anio  disease, 
and  there  is  scnnetnues  a  donbt  on  this 
matter  which  is  not  easily  resolved.  The 
points  of  most  value  in  making  a  differential 
diagnosis  are  the  following  -.—{a)  The  absence 
from  the  first  of  any  deviation  of  the  tongue 
or  focial  paralysis.  After  a  time,  no  doubt, 
in  some  cases  of  hemiplegiaof  orgimio  origin 
these  symptoms  become  scarcely  visible,  but 
it  may  be  said  that  practically  at  the  onset 
they  are  always  present  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  (6)  The  extent  and  completeness  of  the 
analgesia,  especially  the  mode  in  which  it 
affects  the  trunk,  which  ordinarily  escapes 
in  hemiplegia.  Such  complete  ansesthesia 
as  occurs  in  these  oases  is  rarely  observed  in 
hemiplegiaof  cerebral  origin.  In  spinal  hemi- 
plegia, again,  it  would  occupy,  as  Brown- 
Bjquard  has  pcnnted  out,  the  side  of  the 
bo^  o^ipo»ite  to  that  affected  with  motor 
paralysis.  Besides  these  there  is  rarely 
much  difficulty  in  finding  in  the  symptoms, 
anrronndings,  or  history  of  the  patient,  cir- 
eoautanoes  which,  combined  with  those 


described,  throw  a  strong  light  on  the  nature 
of  the  condition.  The  hysterical  patient 
may  present,  for  example,  retention  of  urine, 
ovarian  tenderness,  and  tympanites ;  and  in 
her  history  there  may  be  an  acooont  of 
aphonia,  convulsive  seizures  occurring  under 
emotion,  hysterical  cough,  or  some  other 
feature  whi<^  tends  to  stamp  the  case  as  one 
belonging  to  this  great  neurosis. 

OeeaeioniJly  ^ese  ocmtaraetures  remun 
permanent.  Much  mora  frequently  tibey 
relax,  after  a  loiter  or  shorter  period,  um 
the  relaxation  aknost  always  takes  plaee 
suddenly,  usually  under  the  infinenee  of 
some  moral  shock. 

It  will  sometimes  happen  that  paresis  and 
contracture  of  a  limb  will  occur  without  any 
previous  history  of  hysterical  symptoms,  and 
the  possibility  of  this  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind.  Where  there  is  during  many  hours 
a  long-continued  succession  of  fits  with  brief 
intervals  of  immunity,  considerable  donbt 
may  arise  as  to  the  nature  of  the  attacks, 
because  a  very  similar,  numerous,  and  rapid 
recurrence  of  fits  sometimes  takes  place  in 
true  epilepoy.  We  are  indebted  to  Charcot 
fOTthe  observation  that  whilst  in  the  case 
of  the  epileptic  seizures  of  this  kind  &e 
temperature  is  observed  to  rise  greatly  (at- 
tainmg,  for  inftance,  a  height  of  105°  F.), 
no  such  great  increase  is  noted  when  the 
fits  are  of  hysterical  origin — a  slight  eleva* 
tion  only  occurring. 

In  cases  of  hystero-epilepsy  it  has  been 
noted  that  there  is  often  colour-blindness, 
affecting  the  eye  on  the  same  side  as  the 
hemiamesthesia — the  order  of  disappearance, 
in  most  cases,  being  the  following:  violet, 
green,  red,  orange,  yellow,  blue.  Violet  is 
the  colour  most  easily  lost,  red  and  blue, 
according  to  Charcot,  being  those  which 
persist  most,  except  in  those  eases  where 
achromatopsia  is  absolute — that  is,  where  the 

fatient  looking  at  a  painting  sees  nothing 
nt  black  and  white. 

Remarkable  results  have  been  known  to 
follow  the  application  of  metallic  plates  and 
the  approach  of  a  powerfiil  magnet  to  the 
aneesthetio  side  of  the  body.  It  is  found 
that,  if  a  small  plate  of  some  metal  be 
applied  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  skin,  a 
return  of  sensibility  occurs,  touches  and 
pricks  previously  unperceived  are  felt,  and 
colour-vision  is  restored  in  the  affected  eye. 
The  particular  metal  which  will  effect  this 
change  has  to  be  sought  by  experiment :  in 
one  person  gold,  in  another  silver,  in  others 
again  iron,  tin,  or  copper,  alone  juroducing 
the  effect.  So  again  it  is  stated  that  the 
approach  (without  actual  contact)  of  a^wer- 
ml  horseshoe  magnet  will  produce  a  similar 
effect  to  the  contact  of  a  metal.  In  either 
case,  pari  passu  with  the  return  of  sensi- 
bility on*  the  affected  side,  it  is  noted  that 
the  other  half  of  the  body  acquires  the 
aniesthetio  state.   There  is  a  transfiurence 
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apparently  of  the  pheaomena.  The  approach 
of  a  magnet,  it  is  also  found,  will  eanse  a 
contmotnre  to  relax,  tiie  rdaxati^ni  lasting 
toK  many  hours.  Bui  in  thia  oaae,  again, 
the  eoneBponding  limb  of  die  previmuly 
Bormal  tide  ie  found  to  present  eridaioe  « 
paraia.  In  two  instances  Bosenthid  and 
we  writer  have  found  defeotive  eleetrieal 
excitabflity,  as  tested  by  sudden  interruption 
ti  a  strcmg  voltaic  current,  in  the  eerelnal 
hemisphere  opposite  to  the  side  which  is 
marked  by  anesthetic  aymptoms.  In  the 
writer's  own  ease  the  experiment  was  fol- 
lowed by  considerable  impntvement  in  the 
cutaneous  sensibihty. 

Trkatkent. — CasM  of  bystero-epilepsy 
are  not  amenable  to  any  treatment  by  drafts. 
Powerful  moral  impressions,  especially 
energy  and  commanding  influence  in  the 
medical  attendant,  are  more  potent  than 
anything  else  in  bringing  about  reeoven, 
bnt  it  is  notalw^thattlwseean  be  brooght 


ICUTUlfOBIS 

to  bear.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  in 
suitable  cases  the  influence  of  the  measures 
just  described  should  be  tested.  In  oases  of 
wmvnlsion  strong  pressure  should  be  made 
iqion  that  ovarian  legion  in  which  tender- 
ness is  diseovered.  In  examples  oi  eontrae- 
tnre  and  hemianesthesia  an  application  of 
metallic  plates  of  various  kinds  may  wall  be 
made  to  the  skin  of  the  affected  side. 

Very  useful  effects  are  often  produced  by 
the  application  of  strong  iarsmo  currents, 
which  may  require  to  be  persisted  in  ere  any 
influence  is  produced.  Blisters  also,  repeated 
every  three  or  four  days,  are  occasionally 
very  usefii]  in  causing  the  relaxation  of  a 
eontractured  limb  and  the  return  of  send* 
bility  to  an  amesthetic  skin. 

Bemoval  of  the  patient  from  the  &inily 
dfcle  and  the  society  of  frightened  or  sym- 
pathising friends,  is  m  most  cases  a  tu»e  qud 
fum  of  Buocessful  treatment 

I.  BVZZABD. 
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ICE,  Therapeutics  ot,~8ee  Cold,  i 

Therapeutics  of.  i 

ICHOBBH^UIA    (jx^Pi    pnriform  ! 

matter;  and  oZfui,  the  blood). — A  morbid  ; 

condition  of  the  blood,  caused  by  the  absorp-  ' 
tion  of  septic  materials.   iSse  Ptxhu.;  and 

8Bmcjnci4.  ^ 

ICHTHYOSIS   (^x^   ft   fish-scale).  < 

Btmon.  :  Fish-skin  Disease ;  Fr.  lehthyote ;  i 
Ger.  FiBeh9chuppenaut$ehtag. 

Definition. — A  disease  which  has  obtained  < 

its  name  from  the  division  of  the  cuticle  into  i 

polygonsl  plates  somewhat  like  the  scales  of  < 

the  fish,  although  no  overlapping  exists.  The  i 

skin  is  dry,  rigid,  rough,  and  ^eyish-green,  : 

often  of  the  hue  of  the  upper  sot&ee  ol  the  i 

tnrbot;  and  the  cuticle  exfoliates,  in  some  I  < 

places  as  dust,  in  others  as  thin  shining  i 
uuninn  like  mica  or  bran. 

^TioLoaT. — Ichthyosis  may  be  regarded 

asadefectofdevelopmentoftheskin, usually,  : 
however,  appearing  some  months  after  birth. 

In  rare  instances  it  has  arisen  in  adults,  i 

Msles  are  affected  twenty  times  as  often  as  : 
females.    Heredity  sometimes  obtains.  The 

d^ee  of  its  manifestation  may  depend  on  : 

various  circumstances,  especially  thoEC  re-  : 

lating  to  scanty  food  and  want  of  cleanliness.  '. 

It  may  be  re^uded  as  endemic  in  the  Mo*  : 
hioca  Islands. 

Anatomical  Chabactkrs.— The  cuticle  is  : 
abnormally  copious;  the  fibrous  tissue  of 
Ihe  derma  is  condensed;  the  papills  are 
enlarged  and  lengthened,  and  are  sometimes 


apt  to  bleed  on  slight  Injur;;  the  areolar 
layer  is  lax  and  faileES,  and  tiie  whole  in- 
tegument wants  su<ieulenee  and  elasticity. 
Further,  the  cuticle  is  hard  and  brittle,  the 
inorganic  matter  being  increased  fourfold, 
and  it  cracks  along  the  lines  of  motion  or 
wrinkles  of  the  skha ;  the  fragments  being 
powdery  upon  the  neck,  front  of  the  tnmk, 
and  flexures  of  the  joints,  angular  and  pro- 
minent on  their  extensor  aspects,  and  smooth 
and  polyhedral  on  the  rest  of  the  limbs.  The 
follicles  are  filled  with  dry  epithelium  and 
sebum,  which  in  other  places  may  concrete 
and  add  to  the  thickness  of  the  crast.  The 
skin  as  a  whole  lEbrms  coarse  wrinkles,  and 
firom  laxnoss  of  the  snbeutaneons  arecdar 
tissue  it  moves  freely  over  the  fascia.  The 
oily,  and  sometimes  the  aqueous,  secretions 
are  scanty,  an  unpleasant  odour  is  often  ex- 
haled, and  the  transparency  and  lustre  of 
the  healthy  skin  are  wantini;.  The  health 
is  usually  good,  bnt  cardiac  hypertrophy  has 
been  noted.  The  cold  of  winter  is  felt 
severely,  and  death  often  results  from  pal* 
monary  complaints. 

Modifications. — Ichthyosis  varies  accord- 
ing to  site.  On  the  limbs  it  is  most  sym- 
metrical, and  the  scales  are  largest ;  on  the 
hands  and  feet  the  cuticle  is  homy,  and  there 
are  deep  wrinkles ;  and  on  the  face  the  de- 
tached edges  of  the  plates  cause  great  rough- 
ness, and  the  complexion  is  altered  to  a 
brick-red.  Varieties  are  also  prodnoed  by 
the  amount  of  sebum,  which  may  ftam  either 
thick  scales  or  projecting  spines.  Booh 
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modified  forms  have  sofigetted  wvonl 
tynanytau.  Thns,  when  dryncM  of  the  ddn 
IB  eooapieiioaB  it  hu  been  tenned  MrotZermo. 
When  the  network  oi  lines  bomiding  the 
•eales  is  regular  and  widely  stretched,  from 
^le  ti^tneas  of  the  whole  integument,  the 
name  ^harletjoinskin*  haa  been  appUed,  such 
inslanees  bemg  naoally  congenital  and  the 
birth  prematnre.  When  the  smooth  sor&ce 
has  a  mother-of-pearl  poUah  it  has  been  called 
ickthtfO»i»  nacrea.  When  the  concreted  epi- 
dermic  and  sebaceoos  substances  resemble 
the  scales  of  reptiles,  the  term  iehthyont 
terventina  is  appUed,  althoof^  the  monitor 
is  uie  reptile  whose  skin  it  is  most  like ;  and, 
finally,  the  variety  in  which  long  apines  appear 
is  designated  iclUhyotit  h^ttrix,  the  *  porcu- 
pine disease.'  MaUbrmationa  of  the  eyelids, 
MZB,  and  fingers  have  been  frequently  found 
bi  ii^thyotio  anbtjeets.  The  disease  has  been 
known  to  ^sappear  after  eniptiTe  Csvers. 

Treatment. — The  principles  of  treatment 
are  as  follows:  First,  we  most  promote  an 
improved  natrition  of  the  body  by  the  use 
of  a  generous  diet,  cod-liver  oil*  arsenie,  iron, 
or  other  tonics.  Secondly,  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  excess  of  epidermic  matter  and 
Bordes,  which  is  best  effected,  when  the  dis- 
ease is  limited,  by  resorciu  or  solutions  of 
salicylic  acid ;  when  it  is  extensive,  by  ablu- 
ti<Hi8  with  soft  water  and  soft  soap,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  Torkiah  bath  and  snampooing. 
Thirdly,  we  have  to  stimulate  the  circulation 
and  innervation  of  the  akin  by  friction  and 
innnction  wtUi  such  substanees  as  houdin, 
cod-liver  oil,  or  caeao-bntter  mixed  with  giy* 
oerine.  The  salve  mnlla  and  saper-fatted 
soaps,  as  used  by  Unna,  give  great  relief  in 
localised  cases.  Injection  of  {nlooarpine  haa 
been  used  to  increase  sweating  and  thus 
soften  the  ontide. 

Ekukits  Wiuoir.    B.  B.  Mapothib. 

IOTEB1T8  ^tr,  a  weasd;  with  yellow 
^es).— A  synonym  for  jaundice.   See  Jxus- 

DICB. 

ICTUS  SOUS  (tc<u«,  a  stroke;  moI,  the 
son). — A  eiynonym  nr  nnsttoks.  See  SuK- 

STBOKE. 

IDAHO  EOT  8FBIN08,  in  Clear 
Oreek  County,  Colorado,  V.B^— 
Thermal  waters.  See  Mihxbil  Waibbb. 

IDIOCY"  (lAwtqr,  a  pm«i  private  or 
apart).— Btmon.  :  ^eeUe-mindedneas ;  Fr. 
Dimenee  IrtnSe ;  IdioUame  \  Oer.  Die 
BfimeheigetikeU;  Blbdtmn. 

DsFiNmoN. — Mental  deficiency  oocninng 
during  in&ncy  or  the  early  periods  of  life. 

The  term  tdiocy  is  not  a  scientific  one,  but 
it  is  convenient  to  employ  it  here  to  indude 
a  class  of  maladies  whidi  difier  essentially 
from  insanity,  both  as  to  their  nature  and 
treatment.  The  strict  meaning  of  the  word 
idiot  is,  *  a  solitary  one,'  but  it  has  become  so 
madi  used  as  a  term  of  op^brinm  that  it 


were  well  if  the  phrase,  'feeble-minded,' 
could  take  its  place. 

Dbscbiftioh. — Hie  term  *  idiocy '  eovm 
such  a  large  ana,  and  indndea  suoh  a  great 
variety  of  eases,  that  there  is  endless  grada< 
tion  in  its  manillntaitions,  from  slight  depar- 
ture from  a  normal  condition,  to  that  state  of 
profound  idiocy  in  which  the  unfortunate  sub> 
ject  thereof  sees  nothing,  feela  nothing,  does 
nothing,  and  knows  nothing.  The  typical 
condition,  however,  is  best  illustrated  by  re- 
ference to  an  average  atate.  For  the  most 
part,  the  l«don  is  not  only  a  psychical  one, 
but  profoundly  affects  the  physical,  and  fre- 
quently the  moral  life.  The  stature  is  leas 
than  nonnal,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to 
asaome  a  stooping  posture.  Tlu  skin  is  often 
coarse,  defleient  m  elastieity,  and  lax,  with 
increased  develt^iment  oi  areolar  tissiie. 
The  mnsdea  are  weak  and  flabby,  and 
respond  feebly  and  irregularly  to  the  aetitm 
of  the  wilL  The  bones  are  often  yielding 
and  deformed.  The  circulatory  system  is 
usnally  weak,  rendoring  the  patient  Uable  to 
destructive  chilblains  and  frostbite,  inducing 
perilous  effects  from  exposure  to  a*  low  tem- 
perature, and  rendering  alow  any  reparative 
process.  The  lungs  are  extremely  hable  to 
inflammatory  attacks,  both  in  their  bronchial 
tubes  and  parenchyma,  and  prone  to  tuber- 
cular diaeaae  if  the  subject  bis  resident  on  a 
day  soQ.  The  digestive  system  is  liable  to 
be  deranged  by  defective  mastication  of  food, 
and  alternately  suMect  on  the  one  hand  to 
eonstipation  from  d^etive  innervatiMi,  and 
on  the  other  hand  to  diaxriioBa  from  catarrh, 
resoUing  firom  altemations  ci  tempentnre. 
The  sexual  fimetirais  sn  often  abnonnal; 
there  is  a  tendency  to  masturbation  very 
early  in  life,  while  puberty  itself  is  gene- 
rally delayed,  and  often  sterility  exists. 
There  is  not  infrequently  phimosis  and  un- 
descended testis  in  the  male,  and  non-de- 
velopment of  the  ovary  in  the  female.  The 
motor  fnnotifflis  are  also  almormal ;  there  is 
usually  defective  co-ordination,  resulting  in 
a  deficiency  in  purposive  acta,  while  there 
is  a  tendMicy  to  the  production  of  purely 
rhythmical  and  automatic  movements. 
There  is  diminished  sensibility,  so  that  what 
is  painful  to  others  is  borne  with  comidacency . 
Speech  is  d^iaotive,  partly  itom  mut  of  co- 
ordination of  the  muscles  of  the  t<Migue, 
partly  owing  to  malformationa  of  the  month 
and  palate,  and  partly  to  inability  to  convert 
ideas  into  words.  The  sif^t  is  often  impaired, 
due  to  hypeniiettO|ua,  to  imperfect  retinal 
aenaibility,  to  congenital  cataract,  or  to 
diminished  aeccnnmodation.  These  oondi* 
tiona  are  frequently  associated  with  strabis- 
mus or  nystagmus.  The  sense  of  smell  is 
leaaened,  and  the  discrimination  of  odours 
almost  nil.  The  aenae  of  taste  is  also  de- 
fective,  leading  to  the  eating  of  things  of  on 
unpalateble  and  even  repubive  nature.  The 
faoulty  of  hearing  is  not  much  interfered  with, 
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except  in  cases  where  there  has  been  destmo' 
tive  diaeaM  of  the  ear.  Th«  fiuniltiei  of  ob- 
■erratioa  and  attention  are  limited.  ^  There 
is  generally  great  fondaeis  fbr  muiG,  and 
■im|de  ain  are  often  readily  learned.  The 
memory  is  generally  good,  and  there  are 
oftui  instances  of  remarkable  power  in  this 
zespeot.  There  is  Tery  little  imagination  or 
ability  for  absttaet  thonght,  while  jndgmoit 
and  reasoning  power  are  ainuwt  entirely 
absent. 

Guusmc&TiOH. — The  best  olandficaticm  of 
idiocy,  the  one  which  most  asnets  in  the  pro- 
gnomB  and  treatment,  is  that  which  is  based 
on  its  ntiology.  The  whole  of  the  oases  may 
be  divided  into  three  important  nonps,  which 
groups  afterwords  admit  of  sabmvision.  The 
primary  groups  are  : — (1)  eongemital ;  (2) 
devtUypmtniai;  and  (8)  oemdmiteZ. 

1.  CongmiiUU  tdimy.— This  indndes  all 
thoee  eases  which  at  the  period  of  birth  mani- 
fest signs  of  defectiTa  mentsl  power,  asso- 
ciated nsnatly  with  conditions  of  the  head, 
skin,  and  other  organs,  which  are  indicative 
of  a  congenital  origin.  They  are  cases  which 
have  nevdr  possessed  ordinary  mental  power. 
The  congenital  gronp  contains  the  following 
subdiiisions  : — (a)  strnmons  ;  (b)  microce- 
phalic; (e)  maerocephalic;  (d)  hydrocephalic ; 
(«)  eclampsic;  (/)  epileptic;  (g)  panJytic; 
and  {h)  choreic. 

2.  Developmental  witocy.— The  develop, 
mental  group  includes  a  smaller  number 
of  cases,  where  the  child  manifests  an  ave. 
rage  intelligenoe  through  infiuusy,  or  even 
up  to  tiie  commencement  of  pnberW,  bat, 
fiKHn  cansei  whidi  have  inflnraieed  toe  nn- 
triti<m  of  the  embryo  during  its  intra-uterine 
life,  is  bom  with  a  proclivity  to  mental  break- 
down doling  one  of  the  developmental  crises; 
the  crises  being  the  periods  of^tfae  first  denti- 
tion, of  the  second  dentition,  and  of  puberty. 
The  group  includes  those  oases  in  which 
speech  and  mental  faculties  are  lost  in 
children  in  whom  previously  the  intelligence 
was  good — coses  wnere  the  brain  and  nervous 
power  were  sufficient  for  their  early  years,  but 
are  insiifficient  to  carry  them  through  evolu- 
tional stages.  They  usually  present  outward 
signs,  in  their  prow-shaped  cranium  or  other 
stmotural  deviations,  that  the  tendency  to 
catastrophe  was  bom  with  them.  The  de. 
velcmuental  group  embraces  tiie  following 
Bubmvisions: — (a)  eelampsie;  (ft)  epileptic; 
and  (c)  choreic. 

8.  Accidental  idiocy.  —  The  accidental 
group  includes  all  those  cases  of  idiocy 
where  the  child  has  been  bom  wiUi  a  normal 
nervous  system,  free  from  any  present  or 
potential  defect,  when  nnfortnnately  a  fall,  a 
fright,  epilepsy,  the  result  of  some  peripheral 
irritation,  ^sease  of  the  bones  of  the  ear 
sequential  to  measles  or  scarlet  fever,  menin- 
gitis, or  other  cause,  may  lead  before  puberty 
to  mental  break-down— a  break-down  not  of 
a  genetic,  bat  oi  a  purely  aooidental  origin. 


The  accidental  group  includes: — (a)  tran- 
matie;  (6)  inflammatory;  and  (e)  epil«>tie 
idiocy.  For  the  gnmp  cn  idiots  ^^odoMd  hy 
endemic  influence,  tee  CREmnsii. 

£tioloot. — The  production  of  idiocy  is 
multiform  in  its  causation :  often  more  uian 
one  factor  has  been  at  work.  The  coTigenitai 
kinds  are  produced  by  neuroses,  struma,  tuber* 
culosis,  ucoholism,  over-intelleetosl  w<»k, 
over-sexual  indolgence,  and  constitutional 
debility  of  the  progenitors.  Syphilis  holds 
but  a  very  unimportant  place.  Lotermarriage 
of  relations,  where  there  is  a  conaHtittional 
taint,  in  consequence  of  its  insuring  the 
existence  of  two  potent  factors ;  fright  and 
emotional  disturbance,  or  anxiety  of  any 
kind  on  the  part  of  the  mother  duiing  her 
pregnancy;  uid  prolonged  parturition  and 
suspended  animation  At  birth,  are  also  to  be 
reckoned  as  mosas  of  e<nigraital  idiocy.  The 
developmental  kinds  have  their  proclivity 
^ven  to  them  by  causes  affecting  ibB  nutn* 
tive  life  in  ut«roi  notably  emotional  distnrb- 
ances,and  sickness  produced  by  the  pregnane 
or  by  a  prolonged  sea-voyage.  The  exciting 
cause  is  a  developmental  crisis,  such  as 
occurs  at  the  periods  of  dentition,  and  the 
evolution  of  puberty.  Masturbation  is  a 
most  important  factor  in  determining  this 
kind  of  idiocy.  The  accidental  kinds  &re 
produced  by  injuries  of  any  kind  to  the 
cranium,  sunstroke,  exanthematous  disease, 
tubercular  or  other  forms  of  meningitis,  in- 
anition, and  epilepsy  referable  to  worms, 
masturbation,  or  other  sources  of  peripheral 
irritatirai. 

Fsooxosm^In  idio^  the  fottm  ci  tiie 
patient  will  be  fiwecast  by  rei^eaee  to  the 
nature  of  the  case.  Other  things  being  equal, 
patients  paralysed  or  epileptic  are  less  amen- 
able to  toeatment  than  others,  but  the  most 
unsatisfactory  results  are  obtained  among 
eases  of  accidental  origin.  It  is  important 
to  recognise  the  fact  ^at  congenital  cases, 
with  marked  traces  of  their  infirmity  in  their 
faces  and  bodies,  are,  for  the  most  p«rt,  more 
susceptible  of  improvement  than  the  develop- 
mental, and  these  again  than  the  accidental, 
who  may  have  no  appearance  of  idiocy  in 
tiieir  faces  or  bodies ;  uiat,  in  fact,  a  favourable 
prognosis  is  often  inversely  as  tiie  patient  is 
winsome,  fair  to  \oA  upon,  and  comely. 
^  TBBAT)cKHT.-j-The  treatmrat  of  idioey  con- 
sists of  a  judicious  combination  of  modieal, 
physical,  moral,  and  inteUectnal  agendea. 
The  iMtient  should  be  rescued  from  his  eoH- 
tary  life,  and  have  tiie  companionship  of  bU 
peers.  He  shonldbe  surrounded  by  influences, 
both  of  art  and  nature,  calculated  to  make 
his  life  joyous,  to  arouse  his  observation,  and 
to  quicken  his  powffi-  of  thought.  The  basis 
of  all  treatment  should  be  medical  in  an 
enlarged  Reuse.  Success  can  only  be  obtained 
by  keeping  the  patient  in  the  highest  possible 
health.  The  dietary  should  be  liberal,  con- 
taining a  fair  proportitm  of  myogenous  ele> 
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ments,  while  rich  also  in  phosphatio  and 
oleaginooB  constitaents.  The  food  should 
be  presented,  too,  in  a  form  suited  to  the 
masticatozy  power  of  the  patient.  It  is  of 
importance  that  the  rooms  he  inhabits  should 
be  weQ-ventilated,  whilst  kept  warm;  and 
daily  baths  wi^  shampoouo^  shoald  be  em- 
ployed. Of  firBtimportanoeuthe  soil:  aelay 
soil  is  &tal  to  all  proper  progiess,  inducing 
tuberculosis,  and  lowering  the  vital  power. 
PJ^nodZ  training  forms  an  important  part  of 
treatment.  The  attenuated  muscles  have  to 
be  nourished  by  calling  into  exercise  their 
functions,  and  the  automatic  and  rhythmic 
movements  have  to  be  replaced  by  others 
which  are  the  product  of  the  wilL  The 
simplest  movements  should  be  first  taught, 
then  the  more  complex,  thus  causing  to  grow 
up  together  the  mandate  and  the  result. 
From  purposeless  acts  the  idiot  thus  builds 
up  a  series  of  co-ordinated  and  volnntary 
xnvTsments  which  are  applicable  to  we 
wants  oi  daUy  life.  The  training  has  to  be 
carried  out  in  minute  detail,  so  that  every 
voluntary  muscle  and  every  congeries  of 
muscles  may  be  called  into  action,  and 
trained  to  fulfil  with  rapidity  the  end  for 
which  they  are  designed.  The  moral  educa- 
tion is  of  paramount  importance.  The  pupil ' 
has  to  be  taught  to  subordinate  his  will  to 
that  of  another.  He  has  to  learn  obedience, 
that  right  doing  is  productive  of  pleasure, 
and  that  wrong  doing  is  followed  by  deprira- 
tion  thereoi  Corporal  pnnishment  ehould 
be  forbidden ;  the  affective  faculties  of  the 
patient  should  be  so  cultivated  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  love  of  his  teacher  should 
be  felt  as  the  greatest  punishment,  and  the 
manifBstatum  of  it  his  ni^iaet  reward.  In 
no  ease  shonld  the  punishment  interfere  with 
b^penio  treatment.  The  tntellectnal  train- 
ing must  be  based  on  a  cultivation  of  the 
■enses.   The  patient  should  be  taught  the 

analittes,  form,  and  relation  of  objects  by 
tieir  sense  of  touch ;  to  apprehend  colour, 
size,  number,  shape,  and  reuition  by  sight ; 
to  understand  the  varieties  of  sound  when 
addressed  to  the  ear ;  the  qualities  of  objects 
by  the  taste  and  smell.  These  lessons  should 
be  of  the  simplest  at  first,  and  gradually 
cumulative.  Kotbing  should  be  left  to  the 
imagination.  The  idiot  mast  be  taught  the 
concrete,  not  the  abstract.  It  is  in  this  way 
wo  abotdd  give  him  the  basis  npon  whieh 
the  reasoning  and  reflective  bcnlties  can 
be  built  np.  Synchronously  with  this,  use 
shonld  be  made  of  the  physical  powers  which 
have  been  cultivated.  He  shonld  be  taught 
to  dress  and  undress  himself  to  acquire 
habito  of  order  and  neatnees,  to  use  the 
spoon  or  knife  and  fork,  to  walk  with  pre- 
eiaion,  to  handle  with  tact.  The  defective 
Bpeeefa  is  best  overcome  by  a  well-arranged 
pSan  of  tongae-gyinnastics,  followed  by  a 
eaUivation  <n  the  purely  imitative  powers. 

J.  LAMonoN  Down. 


IDIOPATHIC  (JStot,  peculiar;  and 
vddos,  a  disease). — A  term  applied  to  a 
morbid  condition  when  it  arises  primarily, 
saA.  not  in  consequence  of  some  other  disease 
or  injury.  It  is  nsed  in  contradistineti<ni  to 
tympUma^  and  traumaUc. 

IDI08  IE  JN  OHAST  (ZSiof,  peculiar ;  vvv, 
with;  and  i^wo-ir,  constitution  or  tempera- 
ment). 

Definition. — This  term,  like  many  others 
nsed  in  science,  has  a  more  restricted  a^^i- 
cation  than  its  etymology  would  indicate. 
From  meaning  the  person&I  constitution  of 
an  individual,  it  has  come  to  mean  any 
peculiar  and  not  obviously  correlated  re- 
acticms  against  external  influences  exhibited 
by  any  individual.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  '  constitution,'  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  individual,  his  powers,  capacities,  and 
oiganisation ;  nor  with  <  temperament,'  which 
d^otes  the  correlation  of  powers  and  ten- 
dencies with  the  physimd  eonfonnation  of 
the  individual,  which  has  therefinre  a  generic 
or  race  apj^catum,  and  whieh  is  defined  by 
some  writers  as  the  'general  form*  of  the 
man.  Commonly,  any  single  peculiarity  of 
a  person  is  spoken  of  as '  an  idioqmcrasy,'  eo 
that  one  individual  may,  in  this  sense  of  the 
word,  manifest  several  idiosyncrasies  or  per- 
sonal attributes. 

Dbscriftion. — Idiosyncrasies,  so  defined, 
may  be  meutsl  or  physical ;  may  be  innate 
or  acquired ;  may  be  fiermanent  or  temporary. 

The  existence  of  idiosyncrasies  bemg  de- 
clared chiefly  through  tiie  agency  of  nerves, 
and  their  operaticms  being  mostly  capable  of 
being  brought  under  laws  of  mnervation, 
Froohaska,  Claude  Bernard,  and  other  autho- 
rities have  regarded  tiiem  as  'a  peculiar 
affection  of  the  nervous  system.'  But  a 
review  of  the  phenomena  admitted  to  belong 
to  the  class  will  be  found  to  compel  us  to 
recognise  in  many  cases  a  more  comprehen- 
sive relation,  involving  the  whole  oi^nism, 
or  parts  of  it  other  than  the  nervous  system. 

Li  the  enumeration  of  the  principal  kinds 
of  idiosyncrasies,  to  purely  mental  manifes- 
tations of  likes  and  mshkes  toward  persons, 
things,  and  pnimiits— affections  covered  by 
such  terms  as  '  sympathy,' '  antipathy,*  *  pre- 
dilection,' &c. — must  be  added  reactions  in 
which  tiie  mind,  the  emotions,  and  the 
organic  nervous  system  are  affected  simul- 
taneously, but  in  varying  proportions,  by 
impressions  received  through  o^ians  of  Bense. 

For  example,  vision  may  be  the  channel 
of  affection.  Syncope  is  produced  in  some 
persons  by  the  sight  of  blood ;  or,  as  is  re- 
lated by  Prochaska,  swooning  may  invari- 
ably occur  on  the  si^^t  of  beetroot.  As  re- 
gards  olfaction,  some  people  are  distressfully 
affected,  in  both  bodily  and  mental  ways,  by 
the  exhalations  from  certain  animals,  the  cat 
in  particular ;  in  others,  horror  and  fiunting 
are  induced  by  the  odour  of  roses  or  of 
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apples.  And  bo  on  through  the  reit  of  the 
Miues. 

In.  BBother  group  of  idiosynorasiM  the 
Id^ur  nervous  eoitres  plftj  no  part,  the 
phanMnana  being  of  reflex  ^rodnotion  throng 
tiw  a^nal  oentns,  or  beiqR  due  to  direet 
poieoning  of  the  system  or  of  oi^fans.  Among 
foods  or  drugs  swallowed,  among  gaeee  or 
dasts  inhaled,  among  substances  broug^it 
into  contact  with  the  skin,  many,  hannless 
(0  the  majority  of  men,  are  for  this  or  that 
individual  irritants  or  poisons.  For  instance, 
eggs,  honey,  sugar,  or  fish  may  produce 
gastric  pain,  nausea,  or  vomiting;  straw. 
berries  are  to  a  few  persons  a  most  virulent 
poison,  producing  symptoms  of  intense  ner- 
vous shock ;  convulsive  spasms  may  be  ex- 
cited by  the  smell  of  musk  or  civet ;  asthma 
by  the  inhalation  of  the  powder  of  ipecaou- 
anha;  urticaria  by  the  eating  of  shelUfish, 
or  even  by  Hm  ap^cation  of  the  yolk  of  egg 
to  the  skin. 

Some  BWD  Uwre  an  love  Dot  a  nping  pig ; 
Some  that  a.n  mad  if  thej  behold  a  cat ; 
And  others,  whan  the  bag-pipe  nags  i'  tu*  nose. 
Cannot  oontain  their  nrine. 

Merehani  of  Venice. 

IdiosyncrasieB  confronting  the  use  of  drugs 
have  a  special  interest  for  the  medical  man. 
They  may  be  of  a  qualitative  nature,  as  in 
the  production  of  unusual  symptoms  with 
dangerous  or  fotal  results  by  ansesthetics,  or 
in  iodism ;  or  of  a  quantitative  nature,  as  in 
the  ease  of  opium  and  belladonna,  minute 
doses  of  whiw  will  poison  some  persons, 
while  diMes  of  them.  Urge  enough  to  destroy 
a  dosen  averse  individuaU,  may  be  taken 
by  «ie  here  and  tiiere  with  impunity. 

The  consideration  of  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject introdoees  the  question  of  the  variations 
of  idiosyncrasies.  The  trannent  oddities  of 
susceptibility  arising  in  pregnancy,  hysteria, 
and  madness,  are  excluded  by  some  authors 
from  the  category ;  but  as  they  only  differ  in 
their  tnmsitory  character  from  other  idiosyn- 
craaiee,  we  shall  here  associate  them  with 
those  modifications  of  reactive  sensibility 
to  which  the  term  is  commonly  extended. 
Seeing  that  the  causes  of  innate  idiosyn- 
crasies are  for  the  most  part  unexplained, 
we  may  search  out  in  varying  or  acquired 
idiosyncrasies  varying  cwrelationa  which 
may  help  us  to  tiu  ^timate  better  xat&a- 
standing  of  the  former  gnmp.  Thus  we 
know  that  intolerance  oi  opium  may  arise  in 
som^  morbid  states  the  nature  of  which  is 
fairly  known ;  that  tolerance  of,  or  compara- 
tive indifference  to,  the  same  drug  may  be 
attained  by  its  constant  use.  As  in  preg- 
nancy new  idiosyncrasies  appear,  so  age, 
habits,  and  state  of  body  may  each  and  all 
modify  the  reaction  of  any  individual  to- 
wards his  BurronndingB ;  may  change  his 
behaviour  under  the  influence  of  drugs; 
may  at  one  time  charm  him  against  morbid 
poisons,  at  another  time  leave  him  their 


easy  victim ;  may  m^e  him  inflame  some- 
times in  a  suppurative,  scnnetimes  iu  a 
plastic  way.  Iran  this  poini  of  view,  we 
may,  with  Clande  Bsmard,  aommarise  icUo- 
synetasiea  aa  being  '  mere  manifestationa  of 
the  ofdinaiy  laws  ci  phyriok>gy.' 

Imaginarjf  ieUotyneranet, — ^Persona  are 
not  infrequenUjjr  met  with  iHio,  heU  by 
pre}udice,  or  misled  by  fancies  or  unsound 
juc^^ents,  declare  that  particular  foods  and 
me^ines  disagree  wiui  them.  It  may 
often  be  found,  on  investigation,  that  the 
assertion  is  inoorrecL  The  obstacles  offered 
to  effective  treatment  by  such  fancies  are 
sometimes  of  grave  importance,  tasking 
severely  the  sagacity  of  the  medical  man  in 
the  way  of  analysis,  and  his  skill  in  the  way 
of  counteraction.  Bui  when  the  idea  m 
their  existence  shall  have  been  proved  in 
any  case  to  be  unfounded,  it  is  generally 
possible  to  evade  such  obstacles  by  tact,  cr 
to  undermine  than  by  argument,  and,  moat 
of  all,  to  diaa^ate  them  by  firmness. 

'WnxiAH  M.  Ord. 

IDROSIS  (apis,  sweat).— A  synoi^ 
for  hyperidrosia.  5««  BudobxpabousGuhdSi 
Diseases  of. 

HiBO-TYFHTTS.— A  synonym  for 
typhoid  fever.   See  Txraom  Fbvbb. 

II^EUH,  Diseuec  of.— See  iNTEsnNBS, 
Diseases  of. 

IZ1EU8  (ttKiu,  I  twist).— A  synonym  for 
an  intestinal  obttinction.  See  Iitrstikal 
Obstbuotion. 

ILIAO  BBOION.— The  iliac  region,  or 
region  of  the  iliac  fosscB,  is  limited  laterally 
and  superiorly  by  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
anteriorly  by  Poupart's  ligament,  and  inter- 
nally and  below  oy  the  brim  of  the  true 
pelvis  or  inner  edge  of  the  psoas  magnos 
muscle. 

AsATOHicAi.  Belations.— That  portion  o£ 
the  abdominal  cavity  which  correapondfl  to 
these  boundaries,  contains  the  following 
viscera  on  the  right  side : — the  cecum,  the 
vermiform  appendix,  some  coils  of  the  small 
intestines,  and  the  ureter;  and  on  the  left 
side : — the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  and 
small  intaatines,  and  the  ureter. 

lii  front  oS  the  cavity  ia  the  ilio*inguinal 
region,  which  forms  its  anterior  parietes,  and 
from  which  surface  all  examinations  of  the 
region  are  instituted.  Exploration  isdifficult 
in  obese  persons,  and  to  facilitate  it  we  must 
relax  the  abdominal  parietes  by  flexing  the 
thiffh,  and  by  pressing  the  fingers  immedi- 
ately above  the  crural  arch. 

The  peritoneum  is  but  very  slightly  united 
to  the  subjacent  tissues,  and  is  easily  separ- 
ated from  them.  It  completely  covers  in  the 
left  iliac  fossa ;  but  on  the  right  side,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  the  cecum,  this  invest- 
ment is  inoconplete.   See  Lukbas  Bboion. 
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The  sub -peritoneal  eeUular  tUme  may  be 
regarded  as  being  composed  of  two  distinct 
layers.  The  first,  immediately  beneath  the 
peritoneom,  is  a  continuation  of  the  lax 
celluIo-&tty  envelope  of  the  kidney  and 
cteeum,  passing  with  the  femoral  vessels 
into  the  crural  canal,  and  with  the  spermatic 
cord  into  the  scrotmn.  The  deeper  or  sub- 
aponeurotic layer  lies  beneath  the  sheath  of 
the  iltaco-psoas  muscle,  being  continuous 
above  with  the  sub-plenral  odQnlar  tissue, 
and  accompan^g  this  muscle  downwards 
as  fiu-  as  lis  msertion  into  the  lesser  tro- 
chanter. 

The  arteriet  of  this  region  are  the  common 
and  external  iliacs,  and  Uieir  branches. 

The  nervee  of  the  iliac  fossa  are  the  lum- 
bar plexus  (the  trunks  of  which  lie  in  the 
iliaco-peoaa  muscle)  and  it-s  branches ;  and 
the  solar,  renal,  hypogastric,  and  lumbo- 
aortic  branches  of  the  sympathetic 

The  fascia  iliaca  is  attitched  above  to  the 
entire  inner  lip  of  the  iliac  crest.  Internally 
it  is  blended  with  the  sheath  of  the  psoas  at 
the  level  of  the  promontory  of  (he  sacrum ; 
and  below  this  point  it  becomes  fixed  to  the 
brim  of  the  true  pelvis,  jiassinK  behind  the 
veesele  and  giving  off  a  tniin  cellular 
in  front  of  them. 

The  sheaih  of  the  psoas  museU  in  attached 
above  to  the  ligamentum  arcuatnm  internum ; 
it  encloses  the  psoas  anteriorly  (the  posterior 
portion  of  its  envelop  being  formed  by  the 
lumbar  vertebrte);  it  is  blended  externally 
with  the  sheath  of  the  quadratus  lumborum  ; 
whilst  internally  it  is  attached  to  the  anterior 
cranmon  ligament.  Inferioiiy  it  is  oontinu* 
one  with  the  fascia  iliaca. 

The  oaseous  layer  eorrespondB  with  the 
iliac  bones. 

PaTHOLOOICAL  AMD  ClTHICAL  BsiiATIONfl. — 

The  viscera  which  have  been  enumerated 
above,  as  being  contained  in  the  iliac  region 
of  the  abdomen,  present  various  diseased  con- 
ditions, whidi  cannot  be  satisfitctorily  dia- 
gnosed without  a  practical  knowledge  of  its 
amtomical  rdatians,  and  especial^  of  the 
fascitB,  snb-aponeurotio,  and  imonenrotio 
Btmctnres  of  the  iliac  region.  Thus  in  the 
ri^t  iliac  region  the  physician  meets  with 
tumours  and  other  diseases  of  thecscum, 
venniibrm  a^ipendix,  and  lower  part  of  the 
ileum,  including  the  local  lesions  of  typhoid 
fever  {see  Gmcvu^  Diseases  of;  and  com^rare 
Htpooasteic  Beoion).  In  the  left  iliac 
region,  the  diseases  of  the  sigmoid  flexure 
possess  equally  important  relations.  The 
tumours,  extravasations,  and  abscesses,  which 
may  commence  in  the  pelvis,  frequently 
make  their  way  into  either  iliac  region  ;  and 
this  is  also  the  seat  of  morbid  conditions  con- 
nected wiUi  the  ureter  in  the  middle  portion 
of  its  course,  as  well  as  partly  of  the  pain  in 
renal  calculus.  In  the  sub-peritoneal  tissue 
we  meet  with  bloody  or  ijriuary  infiltzations, 
fieeal  abacesses,and  perityphlitio  or  idiopathic 
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abscesses  independent  of  any  intestinal  lesicoi. 
Collections  of  pus  beneath  the  fescia  ar* 
often  dependent  on  caries  of  the  vertebra, 
and  may  either  be  confined  to  the  iliac  fossa, 
or  lie  within  the  sheath  of  the  psoas  muscle 
(psoas  abscess).  Again,  lumbar  abscesses 
may  point  anteriorly,  and  be  diagnosed  by 
palpation  of  the  abdominal  walls. 

This  region  is  the  seat  of  hgature  of  the 
common,  external,  or  internal  iliac  arteries. 
The  pulsation  of  the  two  former  can  generally 
be  felt ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  abdominal  aorta  pulsates  in  the  left  iliac 
region.  The  bowel  (targe  intestine)  may  have 
to  be  opened  here,  in  cases  where  lum- 
bar colotomy  is  contra-indicated,  and  in  the 
writer's  opinion  where  it  always  should  be 
done.  Edward  BsLLamr. 

lUi'D'SIOIir. — A  false  or  mistaken  per- 
ception of  one  of  the  senses,  as  when  a  person 
sees  or  hears  something,  and  takes  it  to  be 
something  else.  The  teim  has  been  used  as 
synonymous  with  delusion  and  hallucination. 
lUnsions  may  occur  in  the  sane  as  well  as  in 
the  insane.   See  HALLUonrATtoN. 

IKBBOIUTT.— 5m  Dkubhtu;  and 
Idioct. 

IMliirNTTY  {immunis,  exempt).  — 
Definition. — Imnnmity  to  disease  ma^  be 
defined  as  a  condition,  natural  or  acquired, 
of  the  animal  body,  which  renders  it  re- 
sistent  to  the  invasion  of  one  or  more  infective 
disorders. 

Genebai.  Considbratiohs. — An  animal  (or 
man)  in  such  a  condition  is  said  to  be  »ro- 
iected  against  the  particular  disease  from 
which  it  is  immtme.  All  the  disorders  in 
which  the  question  of  immunity  occurs  are 
infective,  that  is,  capable  of  being  trans- 
mitted from  one  animal  to  another  by  means 
of  a  contagium  vivum,  virus,  or  primary  - 
infective  agent.  The  ijuestion  of  immunity 
is  closely  bound  up  widi  the  study  of  this 
raimary  infective  agent,  with  its  morpho- 
logy, its  physiologicEd  life-processes,  and  tiie 
modes  by  which  it  produces  its  pa^ologieal 
effects.  The  notice  here  taken  of  these  points 
must  of  necessity  be  brief;  but  they  will  be 
found  fully  described  in  the  article  Micao- 

OBOAKISMS. 

Morphology  of  the  primary  infective 
etgenL  —  In  only  a  few  of  the  infective 
disorders  in  man  is  the  primary  infective 
agent  known  (see  Micro- oboahisms).  In 
these  (e.g.  tubercle,  anthrax,  diphtheria, 
glanders,  tetanus,  relapsmg  fever,  erysipelas, 
pysemia,  actinomycosis)  specific  micro-organ- 
isms have  been  foimd  and  recognised  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  disease.  In  some  other  diseases — 
typhoid  fever,  cholera,  and  gonorrbcea — the 
proof  that  the  micro-organisms  found  are  the 
cause  of  the  diseases  is  not  yet  complete; 
while  in  one  disease  (malaria)  there  is  some 
evidence  to  show  tiiat  the  primary  infective 
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a^ent  te  a  lowfbnn  of  animal  life— a  plaamo- 
diom  or  amoeba-likfi  body.  UntO  the  iden- 
tification of  the  infective  agent  in  these  and 
other  diseases  (soch  as  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
small-pox,  Ac)  is  made,  the  nature  of  immu- 
nity to  them,  which  is  of  such  great  import- 
ance to  man,  moet  remain  unsolved.  Of 
greater  importance  in  immunity  is  the  mode 
of  propagation  or  division  of  the  pathogenous 
micro-organisms.  Some  of  these,  such  as 
micrococci,  the  vibrio  cholera  asiatien,  the 
bacillns  diphtherin,  do  not  form  spores,  but 
multiply  hy  fission ;  while  others  form 
numerous  spores,  which  are  very  resistant 
to  the  external  oonditions  of  moiatnre,  light, 
imd  faei^  On  the  other  hand,  these  eon- 
diti(au  aflbet  the  non-spore-bearin^  micro- 
organisms, and  ao  diminish  their  Tirolence. 
^e  physioloc^oal  UCa-processes  of  the  patho- 
genous  micro-organism  are  important  to  the 
qtiesti<Hi  of  immunity  under  two  headings. 
For  their  davdopmeat  and  growth  tiiese 
infective  agents  require  a  suitable  medium, 
which  in  any  individual  disease  is  formed 
for  them  or  b^  them  from  the  fluids  of  the 
body.  In  the  interstitial  flnids  of  the  tissues, 
and  in  the  fibrin  and  proteids  exuded  from 
the  blood  in  pathological  efibsions,  these  in- 
fective agents  find  suitable  media  for  rapid 
development  and  growth,  and  from  such 
media  they  effect  their  second  important 
pt^ological  rdle,  viz.  of  producing  poiMUi- 
ona  ehemieal  substances,  which,  eircnlat- 
ing  in  the  body,  beocone  the  means  by  which 
the  primary  infsotive  agent  produces  the 
symptoms,  both  general  and  specific,  of  in- 
fective disorders.  Unlees  the  infective  agent 
find  a  suitable  medium  on  which  to  grow, 
it  cannot  form  its  poisonous  chemical  pro- 
dacts,  and  cannot  reproduce  the  disease  of 
which  it  is  the  cause.  This  fact  is  of  great 
importance  in  considering  immunity;  and 
why  no  suitable  medium  is  present  in  an 
immnne  animal  will  be  discussed  later  as  far 
as  in  our  present  knowledge  it  is  possible. 

Besides  the  £ut  just  mentioned  of  the 
|diysiol*^eal  life-proeesseB  of  the  infective 
agents,  there  are  others  of  equal  importance 
connected  with  the  ptUholMieaZ  ^eeU  of 
these  aftents.  We  have  to  tue  into  aeoonnt 
in  considering  immnui^  the  fdlowing  patho- 
logical problems :  (1)  iM  degree  of  vim  lence 
or  attenuation  of  the  virtu ;  (2)  the  localitiee 
in  wJUoh  it  growt  in  the  body  in  natural 
disease ;  with  which  is  associated  its  mode  of 
distribution  and  its  fate  in  an  animal  after 
experimental  inocnlation  into  the  circulation, 
under  the  skin,  or  into  one  of  the  eavities  of 
the  body. 

1.  Degree  of  Virolenoe  or  Attenua- 
tion  of  the  Vims  or  Infeotive  Agent. 
One  of  the  facts  about  the  virus  of,  infective 
diseases  which  was  surmised  by  clinical 
expmence  and  has  been  accentuated  by  the 
scientific  wrak  of  recent  years,  is  that  the 
vinu  exists  in  two  forms,  one  vimlent  and 


the  othn  attenuated.  Thus  ume  eases  of 
typhoid  ftrer  undoubtedly  die  from  tiie  in* 
tensity  of  the  poison,  and  may  exhibit  ana- 
tomically no  greater  changes  than  exist  in 
a  milder  but  still  fiOal  case.  Experiments, 
however,  with  pathogsnons  mion>-<Hganiams 
show  this  fact  in  a  more  exact  manner. 
Thus,  Pasteur  was  able  to  '  attenuate '  the 
bacillus  anthracis,  so  that  when  injected  into 
a  sheep  it  did  not  kill  the  animal,  but  pro- 
duced a  mild  febrile  illness.  The  bacillus  of 
fowl-cholera  was  attenuated  in  like  manner. 
It  is  well  known  also  to  bacteriologists  that 
if  a  virulent  culture  of  bacillus  anthracis  be 
kept  for  Knue  time,  it  is  apt  to  beeonM 
weakened  in  vimlence  ;  and  one  can  approxi- 
mate^ exinreea  the  virulence  of  Buch  pre- 
parations as  a  '  two-days* '  or  '  four-days' ' 
anduraz,  this  being  the  time  in  which  the 
pre|nration  would  kill  a  given  animal  (guinea- 
pig  or  rabbit)  when  subcataneously  inoculated. 

Again,  if  a  virulent  culture  of  the  bacillus 
diphtheriffl  on  agar  be  kent  for  some  months, 
even  in  this  state  it  will  oe  found  to  become 
less  virulent,  and  will  finally  die.  Other 
examples  might  be  given  of  similar  results 
with  other  pathogenous  micro-organisms. 
A  distinction  has  been  drawn  between  an 
attenuated  virus  and  a  virus  which  is  simphr 
weakened  by  age  or  partial  drying,  Ae.  It 
is  said  that  the  attenuated  vims  alwa^-a 
breeds  true  in  srtificial  cultivation  or  m 
the  animal  body,  whereas  the  slightly  toxie 
vims  may  by  manipulation  be  made  vimlent 
again.  It  is,  however,  at  present  impossible 
to  generalise  on  this  point.  The  methods  of 
attenuation  which  are  in  use  are :  (1)  the 
passage  of  a  continuous  current  of  air  through 
the  liquid  in  which  the  bacterium  is  growing; 
(2)  the  successive  inoculation  of  the  vims 
tlu-ough  a  series  of  different  animals  or  of  a 
series  of  refiwitory  animals ;  (8)  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  and  of  antiseptics  to  the  virus. 
Thus  many  pathogenous  bacteria  are  attenu- 
ated by  keeping  them  at  a  temperature  of 
4&°-5(r  C.  for  several  hours.  Essential  oils 
(such  as  that  of  mustard)  will  also  weaken 
and,  if  in  large  quantity,  kill  pathogenons  bac- 
teria. The  diffinrenoe  between  the  attenuated 
and  virulent  micro-organisms  is  not  that  they 
|»roduce  different  chemical  products,  but  that 
the  attenuated  have  a  shorter  existence;  that, 
even  when  they  have  outside  the  body  the 
nutrient  medium  the  most  fiivourable  to 
their  growth,  they  stop  growing  and  da- 
generate.  This  has  been  found  by  some 
observers  also  to  occur  in  the  body  iteelf — in 
the  case,  e.g.,  of  the  bacillus  anthracis  when 
the  attenuated  organism  has  been  injected 
into  a  sheep.  This  tendency  of  the  attennated 
organism  (the  vaccine)  to  die  under  favour- 
able conditions  is  an  important  point  in  con- 
nexion with  immunity.  The  natural  hisUny 
of  epidemics  has  ako  shown  that  the  vinu 
may  be  a  weak  or  a  virulent  one ;  it  is  poa> 
silde  that  in  a  mild  fl|ddemio  we  have  to  do 
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with  an  attenuated  virnB,  in  a  Tirolent  epi- 
dmnio  with  an  intensified  one.  It  is,  how- 
ever*  not  a  complete  ezplanatioD  of  the  Cuita, 
as  we  ahallsee. 

A  weak  vinu  can  in  aome  uutaneee  be 
intensified  or  made  viralent  again.  This 
has  been  done  hy  repeated  onltintions  of 
the  micro-organisms  on  snitable  nutrient 
media,  or  hy  passing  the  vims  through  a 
series  of  animals — e.g.  inoenlating  the  first 
animal  with  the  micro-organism,  inocalating 
the  second  animal  with  the  blood  or  tissues 
of  the  first,  and  bo  on,  for  five  or  ten  times. 
CuItiTations  of  the  micro-organism  from  the 
last  animal  are  fowid  to  be  very  virulent. 
The  vibrio  cholerte  asiatios  may  be  intensified 
bj  this  method,  using  guinea-pigs  as  the 
animals.  Ordinary  eoltivations  of  the  vibrio 
are  not  very  tozio,  but  the  intensified  virus 
cansM  rapid  death.  A  similar  mien>-(Hr^«iU8m 
(vibrio  Hetsehnikovi)  has  bem  int«infied  in 
like  manner. 

The  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  vims  in  two 
states — an  attenuated  and  an  intensified — 
has  a  bearing  on  many  experimental  observa- 
tions on  preventive  inoculation,  which  have 
led  to  luwty  conclusions,  owing  to  the  &ct 
that  the  vims  used  to  test  vaccination  was 
an  attenuated  and  not  an  intensified  one.  It 
is  evident  that  a  procedure  which  would  pro- 
tect against  the  former  might  be  ineffeotu^ 
against  the  latter,  and  indeed  so  it  has  been 
found. 

2.  Seat  of  Growth,  of  Pathogenons 
Mioro-organisms  in  Hie  laTiag  Body. 
Aeeording  to  the  locality  (rf  growth  of  the 
vime*  infective  disorders  may  be  divided  into 
three  chief  classes  :— 

(a)  In  one,  the  infective  agent  distributes 
itself  throughout  the  tissues  of  the  body. 
Anthrax  is  a  type  of  this  class.  Wherever 
ittoenlatedt  under  the  skin,  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  into  the  circulation,  or  into  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye,  the  bacillus  anthracis 
passes  to  all  the  fluids  and  tissues  of  the 
body.  Glanders  is  another  example:  from 
the  usual  seat  of  inoculation,  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane,  the  bacillus  enters  the 
oiienlation  and  the  lymph-stream. 

(3)  In  a  second  class,  the  infective  agent 
becomes  limited  to  the  seat  of  inoculation, 
prodaeing  its  effects  b^  the  diflhsitm  into  the 
eirenlation  of  ita  poisonooa  chemical  pro- 
dnota.  In  diphtheria,  e.g.,  the  bacilluB  is 
limited  to  the  membrane,  and  is  never  found 
in  the  oi^ans  of  the  body ;  in  tetanus,  also, 
the  badllus  is  limited  to  the  seat  of  inocula- 
tion. In  typhoid  fever  uid  in  cholera  it  is 
also  extremely  probable  tiiat  the  vims  is 
Ihxuted  to  the  mtestinal  walls,  never  entering 
the  circulation. 

(y)  There  is  a  third  doubtful  class,  in  which 
the  infective  agent,  although  entering  the 
circulation,  is  limited  to  the  formed  elements 
of  the  tissues.  Thus,  in  leprosy  the  bacillus 
is  ecmfined  almost  entizaly  to  the  interior  of 


the  cells  of  the  leprous  nodule ;  in  malaria, 
the  Plasmodium  is  in  the  red  blood-corpuscle. 

It  is  evident  that  the  question  of  immunity 
must  be  different  in  tlwie  three  olassea  of 
infective  disorders,  and  that  it  is  fidlaeious  to 
l^neralise  as  to  the  mode  of  production  of 
unmunity  from  experiments  performed  on 
any  individual  infective  disorder.  It  is  note- 
WOTthy,  for  example,  that  some  of  the  in- 
fective agents,  which  are  localised  in  their 
growth  (class  2),  are  incapable  of  living  in  the 
tissues  of  the  body.  The  bacillus  diphtheria, 
if  injected  into  ue  circulation  of  the  rabbit, 
rapidly  dies,  although  it  will  kill  the  animal. 

Having  shortly  discussed  the  nature  and 
effects  of  the  agents  which  cause  infective 
disorders,  it  is  necessary  to  see  more  par- 
ticular]^ how  the  results  affect  the  question  of 
immunity. 

Immunity  may  be  (1)  naiural;  or  (2)  ae- 
quirsd. 

1.  Naiural  immuniiy. — Natural  immunity 
includes  those  eases  in  which  man  or  any 
animal  does  not  contract  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  a  particular  infective  dis- 
order, as  well  as  those  cases  (some  of  which 
are  now  well  known)  in  which  it  is  fonnd 
difficult,  and,  in  &ct,  impossible,  to  infect 
an  animal  with  a  particular  disease.  Such 
cases  as  these  are  the  best  examples  of 
natural  immtmity.  The  injection,  for  ex- 
ample, of  a  virulent  infective  agent  into  one 
animal  will  not  kill  it,  while  a  similar  or 
even  smaller  dose  into  an  animal  of  another 
species  will  with  certainty  be  fittal.  Warm- 
blooded animals,  therefore,  including  man, 
may,  from  this  point  of  view,  be  divided  into 
two  classes— those  which  are  nue^Wtle  to  a 
particular  infective  disorder,  uid  those  which 
are  refractory. 

The  subject  will  be  discussed  chiefly  from 
the  animal  point  of  view,  as  this  may  help  to 
explain  the  natural  immunity  to  some  dis- 
orders which  is  enjoyed  by  man.  The  dis- 
cussion of  natural  immunity  in  man  in- 
cludes many  other  fectors  besides  the  con  - 
dition of  health  of  the  tissues  of  the  body. 
The  questions  of  exposure  to  infection,  of 
susceptibility  to  disease  according  to  age. 
of  the  influence  of  climate  and  tempera- 
ture, would  ccme  more  properly  under  the 
heading  of  .£tiology  of  Disease.  There  re- 
main, howevar,  these  facts :  Man  is  sub. 
ject  to  certain  infedave  diseases  (e.g.  typhoid 
fever,  cholera,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  diph- 
theria, &c.),  which  are  not  prevalent  in 
animals.  Animals  (domestic  and  ferm)  are 
subject  to  certain  diseases  (e.ff.  swine-plagnei 
contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  distemper, 
black  leg,  Ac),  which  do  not  affset  mulkmd. 
And,  lastly,  there  are  certain  infective  diseases 
from  which  both  mankind  and  animals 
suffer,  viz.  tuberculosis,  anthrax,  hydrophobia, 
glanders  and  taxcy,  pysemia  and  pus  imection, 
tetanus.  In  many  of  these  diseases  the 
primary  infective  agent  is  imknown ;  the 
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qneBtion  of  immimit;  in  them  must  therefore 
remain  pmeticall^  open.  It  is  impcMsible, 
for  example,  to  diecuBS  the  qnestion,  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  as  to  why  animals 
do  not  get  cholera  or  typhoid  fiaver.  In 
others,  however,  the  vinui  is  known,  and  in 
gome  well  stndied.  Special  interest  attaches 
to  the  qnestion  of  immunity  in  those  diseases 
which  are  natural  diseases  in  both  man  and 
animals,  or  which  are  natural  diseases  in 
man  and  which  are  infective  to  animals  by 
means  of  inoculation  of  the  virus,  althoom 
tiiBBe  may  not  soffeor  firom  them  in  ue 
natnial  eoune  events.  ^We  have  in  mch 
diaeasea  opportanities  for  experimentally  test- 
ing the  eoDdititms  producing  immonity. 
TubereuUnity  of  which  the  primsiy  infective 
a^ent  is  the  baoiUns  tuberculoBia,  is  a  natural 
disease  in  man,  eattle,  and  pigs.  Goats, 
sheep,  horses,  and  dogs  are  practically  im- 
mune to  it.  It  is  difficult,  although  not 
impossible,  to  produce  tuberculosis  in  Aoga 
by  the  injection  of  the  tubercular  virus. 
Positive  results  are  obtained  with  veiy  largo 
doses  injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
Anihrax,  a  natural  disease  in  oxen,  sheep, 
and  in  man,  is  observed  also  in  pigs,  goats, 
and  horses ;  but  experiment  has  shown  that 
adult  white  rats,  Algerian  sheep,  dogs,  and 
pigeons  are  diffioolt  to  infeet,  ana  are  in  fact 
leflraetoiT  to  the  diaeaae.  To  diphtheriot  a 
natural  msease  in  man,  rabbits,  gmnea-pigs, 
docs,  eats,  monkeys,  and  cows  are  Bosoep- 
tible;  while  rats  and  mice  are  refractory, 
bein^  naturally  iiomnne  to  the  bacillus  diph- 
theria. To  eholoTa  no  animal  can  be  said  to 
be  susceptible,  although  the  intensified  vibrio 
oholem  asiatiesB  (Kodi)  is  fatal  to  dogs  and 

r'  lea-pigs,  but  is  not  so  active  in  rabbits, 
many  instances  this  natural  immunity, 
as  tested  by  inoculation,  is  not  an  absolute 
quantity :  it  is,  in  fact,  a  quality  possessed  in 
varying  degree  by  the  several  animals  called 
refractory  to  a  disease.  Thus  iom  may  be 
ngarded  as  praetieaUy  immune  to  the  baollDs 
tuberonlosiB,  even  large  dosea  inoenlated 
rabentaneoiisly  prodneing  no  efifoet  To  the 
bacilliu  tetani  they  are  immune  to  a  less 
degree :  a  lu>ge  dose  sobcutameooslj  will  be 
fatal,  while  a  small  dose  will  produce  a  mild 
illness  ending  in  cunplete  recovery.  Adult 
white  rats  are  refractory  to  the  bacillus  an- 
thracis  only  in  a  minor  degree.  If  a  large 
number  be  inoculated  with  a  virulent  vims, 
lees  than  half  will  die  of  the  disease,  the  re- 
mainder showing  only  a  passing  illness  or  no 
illneas  at  all.  Pigeons,  too,  can  be  killed 
with  the  baclUns,  although  many  survive  and 
show  a  lesion  at  the  site  of  inoculation.  It 
is  asked.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  immunity 
— what  physiological  difference  is  there  be- 
tween the  cow  and  the  dog,  that  the  former 
is  very  snsoeptible  to  tuberculosis,  the  latter 
eminently  refraotwy  ?  or  between  lAie  French, 
Russian,  or  English  sheep  and  the  Algerian, 
or  between  the  young  rat  and  the  adult  white 


rat,  that  the  fonner  acquire  anthrax  and  th« 
latter  not  ?  or  that  a  well-bred  pig  is  suscep- 
tible to  swine-er^pelas  and  a  mongrel  re- 
fractory? The  mvestigation  of  these  facts 
is  the  point  of  the  question  under  discussion, 
and  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  important 
fiusts  bearing  on  immunity  to  disease. 

2.  Acquired  immunity. — In  man  there 
is  perhaps  some  evidence  to  show  that  one 
attack  of  an  infective  disorder  protects  the 
individual  against  subsequent  attacks ;  but 
the  truth  in  the  matter  is  difficult  to  as- 
certain owing  to  the  abseuca  of  oorreet  re- 
ooida.  There  is  no  doolit  that  an  attack 
smoll-pox  is  proteotivB,  as  the  results  of  the 
now  OMolete  hioonlation  showed.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  assumption  that  one  attack  in  evaiy 
case  of  an  individual  disease  confers  im- 
munity. There  is,  indeed,  some  evidence  to 
show  tiiat  fui  attack  of  erysipelas  or  of  tuber- 
culosis not  only  does  not  confer  immunity, 
but  actually  predisposes  to  subsequent  attacka. 
But  this  pomt  of  view  of  the  subject  is  so 
hedged  by  difiiculties  that  little  good  would 
come  frx)m  a  discussion  of  it.  It  willJie  best, 
therefore,  to  pass  on  to  the  question  of  im- 
munity acquired  experimentally.  The  basis 
of  most  of  the  experiments  performed  is  tiiat 
an  attack  of  a  disease  protects  against  a  sub- 
sequent attack,  and  that,  aUhongh  the  first 
attack  muBt  be  mild,  it  must  be  too  mild, 
or  no  protection  is  afforded.  It  will  not  be 
too  much  to  say  that  all  recent  experiments  in 
immunity  have  been  based  on  the  idea  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  vaooinatitm  against 
small-pox.  5«eSHAUi-F0x;andVACCiNATt0K. 

FrereiitlTe  Inooulation. — Preventing 
inoculation  has  been  claimed  to  have  been 
performed  by  three  olasses  of  prodncts — 

(1)  by  the  attenuated  virus  of  the  disease; 

(2)  b^  the  chemicai  products  of  the  virus 
or  primary  infective  agent ;  (8)  by  chemical 
tubttances  which  are  not  the  produete  of 
bacterial  growth, 

(1)  Immuniiy  conferred  by  the  attenuated 
vinu, — ^There  are  now  several  examples  ttf 
this  known  to  experimental  science.  The 
best  is  that  of  anthrax  (Pasteur).  The 
bacillns  anthrsois  when  attenuated  nu^  be 
obtwjied  as  in  two  kinds  of  vaeeine,  called 
premier  and  deuxOmc  vaecin.  The  premier 
vacein  is  ii^ected  subcutaneously  in  sheep, 
and  is  followed  after  an  interval  by  the  injec- 
tion of  the  more  jiowarful  deustiime.  The 
animal  is  after  a  tune,  but  not  immediately, 
immune  against  anthrax,  and  the  immunity 
lasts  prolwibly  nine  or  ten  months.  The 
changes  which  the  inoculation  produces  will 
be  discussed  later.  Pasteur  similarly  attenu- 
ated the  bacillus  of  fowl-cholera,  and  thus 
mano&ctured  a  vaccine  against  the  disease. 
It  has  not  been  foond  possible  to  attenuate 
the  virus  of  all  diseases  so  tiiat  a  vaccine  can 
be  impared.  The  attenuated  cultures  of  the 
bacillus  tetani  do  not  confer  immunity  against 
snbeequent  inoonlatlons  of  virulent  emtnrea 
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of  the  baullos;  rabbite,  however,  have  been 
made  hnmnue  by  injecting  the  bacillna  and 
treating  the  animals  snbseQiientiy  with  tri* 
chloride  of  iodine.  This  Bantanee  prevents 
Um  &tal  resnlt,  bat  appears  to  allow  the 
bacillus  to  grow  snfficieatly  to  prodnce  im- 
monity.  Tizzoni  and  Catani,  utilising  the 
tact  that  dogs  and  pigeons  are  refractory  to 
tetanus,  obtained  a  vaccine  from  the  blood  of 
these  "ii"n>.lii  after  they  had  been' inoculated 
with  the  bacillus  tetani,  which  produced  an 
illness  but  not  death.  This  vaccine  will  be 
the  subject  of  further  consideration.  The 
bacillus  diphtberiffi  which  has  been  attenuated 
simply  by  the  age  of  the  culture  does  not  act 
as  a  vaccine.  Brieger  and  Frftnekel  have, 
however,  fonnd  that  a  three-weeks-old  broth- 
enltare  of  the  bacillns,  when  wanned  to 
60^~7<^  C,  protects  guinea-pigs  against  a 
Bubsecinent  inocnlatum  of  the  virulent  bacil- 
lus, provided  tiiat  the  second  inoculation  does 
not  take  place  until  fourteen  days  after  the 
first.  Beuing  also  obtained  a  diphtheria  vac- 
cine hy  growing  the  bacillus  with  trichloride 
of  iodme.  By  different  method8,.therefore,  an 
attennated  virua  can  be  obtained  which  will 
act  as  a  vaccine.  The  method  employed  by 
Pasteur  for  obtaining  an  attennated  virus  of 
hydrophobia  is  deMribed  elsewhere.  See 
Htdbophobia. 

(2)  JmmtuUty  con/erred  by  the  chemical 
produete  of  the  virus  or  primary  infective 

riUs — ^There  are  a  few  exam^ee  whioh 
w  that  the  chemical  products  of  the  virua 
may  afford  a  certain  amount  of  proteoti<m 
agamii  a  subseqoent  inOeul^cm  of  the 
virulent  virus.  Thus,  with  anthrax,  the 
bacillus  was  grown  in  solution  and  killed  by 
heat;  tiie  solution  remaining  acted  as  a 
vaccine  against  anthrax  (Toussaint,  Chail< 
vean).  Bitnilarly  with  the  badUua  pyocyanena 
(the  bacterium  of  blue  pus)  and  with  the 
vibrio  cholene  asiaticfe.  The  {products  of 
the  bacillus  tetani  can  serve  as  a  vaccine  if 
treated  by  heat.  Cultures  of  the  bacillus  are 
filtered  to  remove  the  micro-organism  and 
subsequently  heated  to  between  60°  and  60°  C; 
when  the  hquid  is  repeatedly  iiy'ected  into 
rabbits  the  ftnima-la  are  rendered  immune  to 
the  disease  (VaiUard).  Instead  of  heat,  a 
sidntion  of  iodine  may  be  used  to  weaken  tlw 
poiB<m.  To  hog-eholera,  the  infective  agent 
at  which  is  the  eoeeo-haoiUue  mum,  inunn- 
nity  may  be  produced  in  rabbits  by  heating 
to  between  54°  and  58°  C.  the  blood  of  animals 
killed  by  the  micro-organism.  It  is  probable 
in  this  case  that  the  vaccine  is  rrally  tiie 
chemical  products  of  the  cooco-bacillus.  In 
many  instances  of  chemical  vaccination  the 
vaccme  is  inadequate,  and  the  injection  of 
vaccinating  fluid  must  be  regularly  performed 
before  protection  against  the  disease  is  ob- 
tained. It  has  been  stated  that  one  class 
of  bacterial  products,  viz.  albumoses,  is  very 
efficient  as  a  vaedne,  hot  this  has  not  been 
confirmed. 
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(8)  Immunity  eon/erred  by  chemical  «h&- 
etaneee  of  a  non-baeterial  origin, — Most  oi 
the  facts  ascertained  under  this  heading  are 
still  tub  jueUce,  but  they  promise  a  fruitful 
field  for  investigation.  Wooldridge  showed 
that  some  protection  in  rabbits  was  aflbrded 
against  anthrax  by  the  intravenous  in- 
jection of  a  solution  of  tissne-fibrinogen, 
a  peculiar  form  of  ^obulin  obtained  from 
certain  tissues ;  and  that  this  effect  of  pro- 
tection was  intensified  if  the  baeUlus 
anthraois  was  previously  grown  a  short  time 
in  the  solution  of  fibrinogen,  and  removed 
before  the  solution  was  used  as  a  vaccine. 
These  experiments  were  the  starting-point 
of  mai^  others  which  tended  to  show  that 
there  existed  a  dass  of  bodies  provisionallj 
called  *  defensive  nrolnda,'  whidi  were  vac- 
cinea  for  individoat  infective  disorders.  Thus 
experiments  have  been  performed  to  show 
that  the  blood  and  s^een  of  animals  natu- 
rally refiiMtory  to  a  disease  contain  chemical 
bodies  ferments '  or  *  proteids  ')  capable  of 
vacoins^g  against  the  disease.  The  blood 
of  the  dog,  an  animal  refractory  to  anthrax, 
e.g.,  has  been  said  to  contain  a  '  ferment ' 
which  is  a  vaccine  against  the  bacillus 
anthracis ;  and  the  spleen  of  the  rat,  which 
is  also  refractory  to  the  same  disease,  is  said 
to  contain  a  vaccinating  globulin.  These  ex- 
periments have  not  been  oonfirmed,  and  the 
vaccinating  infloence  of  these  bodies  is  very 
sU^t,  if  it  exists  all. 

Changes  ooonrring  in  ttie  Animal 
Body,  OLQ  Beault  of  Inoculation.— Hie 
injection  of  the  attenuated  vims  or  of  the 
bacterial  chemical  products  produces  a  defi- 
nite illness  which  is  transient :  it  consists  in  a 
rise  of  body-temperatnie,  lasting  a  variable 
time,  and  a  few  general  symptoms,  described 
as  malaise  and  lassitude,  Ac.  The  intimate 
chemical  changes  are  but  little  known. 
Some  of  the  experiments  which  have  been 

ferformed  are,  however,  not  without  interest, 
mmnnity  to  the  bacillus  tetani  has  been 
conferred  on  rabbits,  as  previously  stated,  by 
treating  the  animals  with  trichloride  of 
iodine ;  the  fttijrnfLlii  were  subsequently  ino- 
culated with  the  bacillus.  The  blood  drawn 
after  scone  days  flrom  the  carotid  artery  was 
found  not  on^  to  eaaSta  immunity  against 
the  bacillus  tetani  in  mice,  which  an  vary 
susceptible  to  the  disease,  but  to  destroy  the 
tetanus  chemical  poison  (Behring  and  Kiti- 
sato).  Pigeons  and  dogs  are  refractory  to 
tetanus ;  inoculations  with  the  bacillus  made 
the  animals  ill,  but  did  not  cause  deatii, 
the  animals  being  after  treatment  immune 
agsinst  the  injection  of  very  virulent  cul- 
tures of  the  liacillus.  The  blood-serum  of 
these  protected  Aogfi  killed  the  tetanus  poison 
(outside  the  body)  and  conferred  perfect  im- 
munity on  another  dog  and  on  mice,  but  did 
not  protect  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  against 
inoculations  with  the  bacillus  (Tizzoni  and 
Catani).   In  the  case  of  rabbits  protected 
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againrt  hog-cholera,  the  serum  of  the  blood 
acts  as  a  vaoeine  against  the  cocco-bacillus 
•num,  but  it  possesses  no  bactericidal  or 
anti-toxin  property,  and  does  not  attenuate 
the  bacillns  (Metschnikoff).  This  change  in 
the  blood  shown  in  these  experiments  with 
tetanus  or  hog-cholera  is  a  remarkable  one, 
and  cannot  at  present  be  exprsased  in  any 
chemical  tmns.  The  e:q»erunent8  reqnire 
confixmatifxk  The  &ta  m  the  aUennated 
vims  in  the  body  has  been  itadied  with 
atHnewhat  finiitfiil  reeolts.  In  anthrax  it 
may  be  limited  to  tha  nte  of  moonlation,  or 
it  may  to  some  extent  distribute  itself  over 
the  body,  especially  in  the  spleen.  In  either 
case  it  dies,  becoming  degenerated.  A  umilar 
efleet  has  been  observed  when  the  Timlent 
vims  has  been  inoculated  into  a  protected  or 
a  refractory  animal.  It  is  noticeable  that  in 
many  cases  protective  inoculation  is  effec- 
tive for  only  a  very  short  period,  reckoned 
by  days,  while  in  other  eases  there  is  no  pro- 
tection nntil  after  a  certain  period  reckoned 
by  days,  and  that  '  vaccioated '  animals  in- 
oonlated  with  the  vimlent  viros  before  this 
pwiod  has  elapsed  actually  ahow  a  greater 
anacflptibilitr  to  inliBotion  uiaa  the  mm-vao* 
dnated. 

Mature  of  Immunity,— The  intimate 
changes,  both  chemical  and  anatomical,  oc- 
curring in  the  bodies  of  immune  animals 
are  imp«rfectly  known.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
surprismg  that  an  explanation  of  the  real 
nature  of  immunity  it  not  at  present  forth- 
coming. Both  in  natural  and  Enquired  im- 
munity there  is  an  antagonism  between  the 
body  and  the  invasion  of  the  virus  or  pri- 
mary infective  agent — an  antagonism  which 
results  in  the  victory  of  the  tissues.  In  sus- 
ceptible animals  there  may  be  some  antago- 
nism, but  the  virus  is  triumphant.  The 
question  is,  What  ia  there  in  the  body  of  an 
inmiune  animal  which  uitagonisea  the  growth 
of  the  viras,  preventing  it  piodnoing  its 
chamioal  prodiHitB,  which  are  the  cause  of 
death  ?  Does  the  antagonistio  agent  reside 
in  the  fiuids  of  the  body  or  in  the  cellular 
elements  ?  Is  immunity  a  question  of  chemi- 
cal antaconism  or  one  of  vital  antagonism— 
the  combat  of  cells  against  the  virus  (jihago- 
cytoeie)  7  Much  harm  has  undoubtedly 
been  done  by  generalising  from  isolated  ex- 
periments. The  vims  acts  in 'a  particular 
manner  in  individual  infective  disorders :  in 
anthrax  it  is  diffused  through  the  body,  in 
diphtheria  it  is  localised  to  the  throat,  and  in 
tetanus  to  the  seat  of  inoculation,  as  already 
stMed.  It  is,  therefore,  improbable  that  the 
explanatitm  of  eon£ured  immuoi^  is  the 
same  in  all  disorders;  and,  aa  we  have  sem, 
no  single  method  eonfianing  immunity  is 
common  to  all  infective  diseases.  With  vae- 
cinea  which  consist  either  of  the  attenuated 
virus,  or  of  the  chemical  products  of  the 
Tims,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  tiie 
iollowing  oonsiderationa.    The  attenuated 


virus  injected  into  an  animal  produces  an 
illness  by  means  of  the  chemical  products  it 
forms,  which  are  carried  through  the  blood 
and  lymph-stream  over  the  hodj.  These 
products  are  formed  slowly,  and  are  elimi- 
nated slowly,  so  that  their  effect  on  the 
tissues  is  a  prolonged  one,  tasting  probably 
after  all  evident  symptoms  have  subsided. 
These  podocts,  at  any  rate  in  the  ease  of 
tha  baoillaaanthraeta,  are  of  the  suae  nature 
as  those  {ffoduoed  by  the  vxrolent  batnllna; 
they  may,  therefore*  ny  their  s^ifio  action 
prepare  the  tissues  for  reoeivmg  a  larger 
dose  <tf  the  poison — they  may  accustom  the 
animal  to  the  bacterial  poison.  This  idea  ia 
rather  confirmed  by  the  &et  that  in  some 
cases  (e^.  diphtheria)  the  animal  is  not  im- 
mune nntil  some  time  after  vaccination; 
if  inoculation  with  the  virulent  virus  is 
made  before  the  period  has  elapsed,  the 
animal  dies  more  quickly  than  usual.  In 
the  case  of  some  chemical  poisons  this  action 
is  well  known,  as  in  the  establishment  of  the 
*  morphine-habit,'  and  it  has  been  demon- 
strated with,  anake-poison  (Sewall)  and  tiie 
poison  oi  Abrut  precatoriut  (jequui^). 
Both  theee  ptaaona  bear  a  close  ralation  to 
some  bacterial  poisonous  products;  and  in 
both,  r^iMted  small  doees  protect  an  animal 
against  a  single  large  and  fatsl  dose.  With 
a  living  vims  the  case  is,  howevn,  different : 
the  effect  of  a  chemical  poison  lasts  but  a 
short  time ;  that  of  a  living  virus  is  constantly 
increasing  nntil  the  susceptible  animal  dies. 
We  are  still,  therefore,  confronted  with  the 
question  why  the  virulent  virus  does  not 
produce  its  fatal  results  in  a  protected  or 
refractory  animal.  No  bacterium  vrill  flourish 
unless  it  has  a  suitable  medium ;  and  patho- 
genous micro-organisms  are  peculiarly  sen- 
sitive to  their  surroundings.  The  vaccine 
may  change  the  cultivating  medium  naoally 
existing  in  tiie  ■usc^ftifale  animal,  so  that 
the  viralent  vima  will  not  develop ;  and  Uus 
is  in  accord  with  the  fiuit  that  experimental 
vaccination  confers,  as  a  rule,  a  very  tem- 
porary protection.  The  isolated  expenments 
which  have  been  adduced  to  prove  that  the 
cultivating  media  {i.e.  the  fluids  of  the  body} 
are  so  altered  in  both  natural  and  acquired 
immunity  that  they  are  inimical  to  the  pri- 
mary infective  agent,  are*  not  very  satisfac- 
tory. The  following  examples  may  be  quoted 
as  showing  that  no  explanation  of  Uie  problem 
is  at  present  complete  from  a  study  of  the 
experiments  already  performed.  The  blood- 
serum  of  the  rabbit,  an  animal  susceptible  to 
anthrax,  kills  the  baoUluB  anthraois;  while 
the  blood-8«rum  of  the  dog,  an  animal  reftao* 
tory  to  anthrax,  ienothurmfiiltothe  badllna. 
Similarly,  the  serum  of  a  vaccinated  sheep  ia 
not  more  bArmfnl  to  the  bacillus  antiiraeu 
than  that  of  an  unvaccinated.  The  experi- 
ments with  the  serum  of  rabbits  protected 
against  hog-cholera  have  already  been  quoted. 
Such  expezimentB  are,  however,  not  ooneln- 
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nvei  M  seram  does  not  exist  m  Booh  in  the 
living  body;  vid  immimity  may  etill  be  found 
to  be  m  part  effected  by  altenng  the  cultivating 
medimn  in  the  living  body.  In  one  case  of 
vaccination  (that  for  tetanus)  there  is  a  pro- 
fonnd  change  in  the  blood ;  the  experiments 
have  already  been  quoted.  In  them  it  was 
shown  tiwi  aft^  a  dog  had  been  inoculated 
with  the  tetanus  bacillus  its  blood-serum  had 
the  power  not  only  of  conferring  immunity  on 
another  dc^  and  on  mice,  but  of  killing  the 
tetanus  chemical  poison.  The  supposed  sub- 
stance has  been  called  tetanus  *  anti-toxin.' 

Ph^ooytofds. — The  chemical  examina- 
tion of  immune  animals  is  of  great  importanoe ; 
hot  the  facts  now  biown  are  so  ineondnaive 
that  it  is  impossible  to  state  their  exact  bearing 
on  the  qoeetion  of  immmihy.  Anauatomieu 
stndy  of  the  tissnes  at  iaaaaae  animals  has 
led  to  the  discovery  of  interesting  facts,  deal- 
ing chiefly  with  the  filte  of  the  virus  when  it 
is  injeoted  iato  protected  ftnimitlft  or  those 
naturally  immune.  The  theory  of  phago- 
cytosis is  held  by  Metschnikoff  to  explain  ibe 
Miraomena  of  natural  and  acqnired  immunity. 
Phagocytes  are  cells  which  nave  the  power 
of  taking  into  their  interior  solid  particles, 
dead  or  living ;  and  are  of  two  kinds.  One 
form,  called  microphagea,  are  the  leucocytes 
or  migratory  cells  of  the  body,  with  a  lobed 
or  multiple  nudeiis ;  the  other  kind,  maoro- 
phage$,  are  such  as  'the  fixed  cells  of 
conneetiTe  tissne,  the  lining  cells  of  the 
polmonary  alveolus,  and  all  other  eeUs  oiq»a- 
Ue  oi  taking  in  stdid  particles,  and  con- 
taining a  angle  large  nndeoa  less  easily 
stained  than  mat  of  the  microphages.*  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  natnral  immunity  is 
doe  to  the  £act  that  the  phagocytes  take  mto 
tiieir  aabstance  the  virulent  vims  when  it 
gains  entrance  into  the  body  and  destroy 
it.  In  animals  susceptible  to  any  particular 
disease,  on  the  other  hand,  the  phagocytes, 
although  they  may  take  in  the  virus,  are 
unable  to  destroy  it ;  it  gains  the  upper  hand 
and  produces  the  disease.  In  acquired  im- 
munity the  phagooytos  are  so  affectod  that 
they  are  enabled  to  successfhlly  combat  the 
micro-organiEm  and  destroy  it,  losing  this 
acquired  property  when  the  animal  becomes 
again  susceptible,  as  it  nsoi^y  does.  The 
fiwt  that  leucocytes  ingest  particles  has  long 
bem  known ;  they  are  active  agents  in  the 
normal  absorption  of  &ts  from  the  intestine, 
and  in  normal  conditions  they  have  been 
found  to  contain  some  of  the  nnmenms  bac* 
teria  of  the  intestinal  ctmtents.  Metschnikoff 
has  made  an  extensive  investigation  into 
two  eases  of  natural  immxmity,  viz.  that 
of  the  pigeon  and  of  the  adult  white  rat 
against  anthrax.  Although  the  immunity 
is  not  perfect,  many  animals  recover  from 
the  inoculation  of  virulent  bacilli  anthracis ; 
and  in  such  oases  he  has  stated  that  there  is 
an  abundant  phagocytosis,  the  microphages 
and  macrophi^ges  containing  the  minority  of 


the  injected  bacilli.  Whoi  almndant  phago- 
cytosis does  not  occur,  the  animal  beiisomes 
aflGacted  with  anthrax  and  eventually  dies. 
The  bacilli  injected  are  not  solely  the  dead 
ones,  but  are  in  many  instances  at  least  living. 

When  protected  animals,  moreover,  are  in- 
oculated with  a  virulent  virus,  Metschnikoff 
states  that  an  abundant  phagocytosis  occurs ; 
for  example,  in  aTiimA.la  vaccinated  for  anthrax 
b^  the  attenuated  virus.  Also  in  rabbits  vao- 
cinated  against  hog-cholera  in  the  manner 
already  described,  when  they  are  inoculated 
with  the  virulent  coceo-bacillus  snum,  these 
bacilli  are  taken  up  by  the  microphages  and 
macrophages  and  destroyed  by  them.  In 
this  Mse,  althon^  the  blood^erum  is  a  vae< 
cine,  it  cannot  kDl  ta  attenuate  the  baciUns; 
and  Metsdmikoff  concludes  that  it  |aobabty 
stimulates  the  phagocytes.  In  other  cases  it 
is  suroosed  that  the  chemical  products  of  the 
vims  (such  products  being  the  vaccine)  attract 
the  leucocytes  to  the  spot,  and  stimulate  them 
to  attack  the  bactenmn.  Some  chemical 
substances  are  known  to  attract  leucocytes, 
others  to  repel  them;  the  former  are  de- 
scribed as  exerting  h  positive  ehemotaxitftiie 
latter  a  negative.  Chemotaxis  is  an  observed 
phenomenon ;  but  as  a  theonr  in  connexion 
with  phagocytic  immunity  it  nils  to  explain 
what  gives  the  power  to  the  leucocyte  and 
other  cells  of  the  immune  animal  to  destroy 
the  virulent  virus.  The  exact  r6le  which 
phagocytosiB  plays  in  immonity,  and  that 
whidi  the  chmtioal  eonstitnenta  the  body 
pl^,  must  at  jHresent  remain  unsettled. 

IiniQNiTT  ADD  Cuu  09  BxBKAss. — ^The 
question  of  immunity  is  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  cure  of  disease.  In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  knowledge,  but  Uttle,  except  of 
a  theoretical  kind,  can  be  said  on  this  ptnnt. 
Immunity  is  the  prevention  of  the  growth 
of  a  virus  after  it  has  been  introduced ;  cure 
is  the  prevention  of  its  further  growth  after 
its  development  has  commenced  and  the 
symptoms  of  disease  have  already  appeared. 

Antagoniem  of  infective  agent*. — Only 
brief  notice  can  be  taken  of  this  point.  The 
growth  of  two  infective  agents  may  be  con- 
current in  the  same  a.niniB.1  body.  They 
may  or  mi^  not  neutralise  each  other.  The 
concurrent  or  after  development  of  pus 
micro-organisms  in  connexion  with  tubercle, 
diphtheria,  and  typhoid  fever  is  known — 
here  there  is  no  antagonism.  There  are, 
however,  several  experimental  examples  of 
ant^onism  of  micro-orgamsms.  Thus  the 
bacillus  pyocyaneus  or  ite  ^roducte  will 
counteract  ^e  bacillus  anthracis;  and  it  has 
,been  stated  that  the  bacillus  pnenmoniss 
(Friedlwider)  and  the  micrococcus  erysipe- 
latis  will  each  counteract  the  bacillus  an- 
thracis. Such  isolated  &cte  as  these  are  not 
without  importance,  as  they  indicate  one 
method  by  which  it  may  in  the  future  be 
found  possible  to  treat  an  infective  disorder. 

SiDNXT  Mastix. 
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UCFETIOINOCES.  —  Impetigmous ; 
that  isi  having  the  character  of  impetifio; 
httuw,  eczema  impetiginodeB.  lu- 
vsnao. 

IKFETIOO  (Lat  A  scabby  eruption)  .— 
SxNON. :  Impetigo  Contagiota ;  Porrigo  Con- 
iagioaa ;  Pustular  Dermatitis. 

DxriNiTioiT. — An  inflammation  of  the  akin 
attended  with  a  Tesico-pastnlar  eruption, 
which  is  eoBily  reproduced  by  inoculation. 

^TioLoor.— One  of  the  most  interesting 
&et8  with  retard  to  pus  fonnation  in  the  akin 
is  the  ease  with  whidi  it  can  be  inoeolated, 
jHodocing  an  eruption  whidi  under  &vourable 
oonditionB  develops  into  impetigo.  The  im- 
portant point  is,  thiat  the  source  from  which  the 
pns  is  derived  does  not  much  aSeot  the  cha- 
racter of  the  eruptitm;  it  may  be  obtained 
from  another  pustular  eruption,  a  whitlow,  or 
even  a  boil,  or  some  other  source ;  and,  pro- 
vided the  inoculation  is  mode  under  &vour- 
able  conditions  for  its  development,  a  vesico- 
pustular  eruption  on  the  skin  is  the  result.  li 
is  true  that  some  forms  of  pus  are  more  active 
or  virulent  than  others ;  but  the  general  fact 
holds  good,  that  all  pustular  eruptions  are 
inocnluile.  From  this  we  should  expect  that 
impetigo  would  be  a  local  affection,  and  more 
or  less  of  tratunatio  origin ;  and  this  is  gene- 
rally the  case.  The  deraopment  of  pustules 
may  occur  in  the  ootirse  of  many  diseases  of 
the  skin,  such  as  eczema,  seabies  and  morbus 
pfldiciilaris,  but  in  all  these  eases  the  forma- 
tion of  pus  is  not  a  necessary  part,  but  rather 
an  accident  of  the  inflammatory  process.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  impeti^  is 
not  a  well-defined  disease  like  psoriasis  or 
zona,  but  simply  a  local  pustular  eruption. 
As  aU  forms  of  impetigo  ore  inoculable,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  draw  any  distinction  between 
impetigo  and  *  impetigo  contagiosa.'  It  would 
be  impossible  to  describe  every  ciroumstanoe 
under  which  impetigo  may  occur.  In  its  best- 
known  and  most  common  form  it  is  met  with 
on  ^  Bcalp  and  ftee  of  the  poor  and  dirty 
children  of  our  lar^  town^  and  is  often 
anooiated  wit^  pedwnli  capitis.  In  these 
oases  the  pustoles  are  so  qmckly  broken  by 
the  scratching  of  the  child  that  tiiey  are  sel- 
dom seen  in  a  perfect  state.  On  examining 
the  head  we  find  scabs,  which  mat  the  hair 
together  and  cover  a  superficial  excoriation. 
The  pus  is  often  transfierred  from  the  scalp, 
by  scratching,  to  the  nose  and  hps,  in  which 
region  the  real  character  of  the  eruption  can 
be  more  easily  examined. 

DiAONOsis. — The  following  points  will  es- 
pecially distinguish  impetigo  fi-om  ordinary 
eczema:  (1)  Each  spot  appears  as  a  single 
vesicle  or  small  group  of  vesicles,  without 
the  surrounding  skin  Ming  red  and  inflamed, 
very  unlike  the  first  appearance  of  a  patch 
of  eczema;  (2)  it  is  easily  inoculated;  (8)  it 
ia  usually  nns^jrmmetrioal,  and  more  dtstinotfy 
a  local  aCCsction  than  eozetna;  (4)  it  is  on- 


attended  with  itching,  unless  oomplieated 
with  pediculi  or  eczema;  (5)  it  ia  almort 
entir^  a  disease  of  the  poor  and  dirty  claasesy 
and  chiefly  confined  to  children ;  (6)  the 
children  who  suSer  long  from  it  are  always 
pale  and  badly  nourished;  (7)  pediculi  capitis 
being  the  most  common  cause,  it  follows  that 
the  occiput  is  the  most  common  primary  seat 
of  the  disease ;  it  is  thence  transferred  to  the 
n(we  and  comers  of  the  mouth,  or  from  per- 
son to  person;  (6)  when  the  occiput  is  at 
feeted,  the  ^anda  in  the  ne«dc  are  quickly 
enlarged. 

Thkatunt.— Impetigo  of  the  scalp  is 
easily  cured  by  white  precipitate  ointment, 
whieb  heals  the  sores  and  at  the  same  time 
removes  the  cause.  On  tiie  body  tiie  best 
local  application  is  a  thick  lotion  made  of 
calamine,  zinc  oxide,  and  lime-water;  this 
should  be  painted  on  with  a  brush  and  allowed 
to  dry  on,  so  that  a  crust  is  formed.  If  pus 
collects  under  this  crust,  it  should  be  removed, 
and  the  excoriated  Burfiu:e  painted  a^^ain  with 
the  lotion.  When  the  crusts  rem  am  firmly 
attached,  the  cure  is  soon  effected.  Tonics, 
especially  iron  and  wine,  are  useful;  and 
attention  must  be  paid  to  diet. 

BOBBKT  LiVUNa. 

IMFBTiaO  OONTAGIOSA.— &e 
Iwmao. 

IKPOTBirOY  (tn,  not;  and  potau^ 
capable). — Stxon.:  Fr.  impiKsnmcs;  Qer. 
IntvoUmM. 

DuiNrnoir. — Impotency  may  be  defined 
as  incapacity  in  the  male  for  copulation,  and 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  sterility,  that  is 
incapacity  for  procreation.  Cases  of  impreg- 
nation without  penetration  have  been  re- 
ccorded,  but,  as  a  rule,  impotenoy  involves 
sterility.  A  man  may  be  straile  without 
being  impotent. 

Impotency  may  be  complete  or  ^^^rtia^ 
permanent  or  temporary. 

Causbs. — Deformity,  congenital  or  ao- 
quired,  of  the  external  genitals  may  produce 
impotency.  Extreme  degrees  (tf  epiqiadias 
or  nypOBpadias,  or  a  permanent  rudimentary 
condition  of  the  penis,  may  cause  it.  Ele- 
phantiasis of  the  penis  or  scrottun,  a  large 
hydrocele  of  the  tunioa  vaginalis,  a  large 
inreducible  scrotal  hffinia,  or  tumours,  benign 
or  malignant,  of  the  penis  may  mechanici^y 
hinder  penetration.  Cicatrices,  resulting  from 
wounds  or  disease  of  the  penis,  a  rigid  con- 
traoted&enumpreeputii,orevenapermanently 
adherent  prepuce  may  cause  such  distortion 
of  the  organ  during  erection  as  to  render 
copulation  impossible. 

Usually,  however,  impotency  is  of  nervons 
origin.  Erection  of  the  penis  is  caused  by  an 
increased  inflow  of  blood  otnobined  vrith 
diminished  outflow.  The  latter  is  efiboted  by 
eon^ression  of  the  dorsal  vein  at  tiie  root  w 
the  penis  by  fibres  of  the  accdocator  vrintt 
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mnscle.  The  increased  inflow  is  dne  to  re- 
Iftration  of  the  mnBColar  fibres  in  the  supply- 
ing arteries  and  in  the  cavemoos  tisane  of 
the  penis.  This  relaxation  is  produoed  by 
the  nervi  erigentes,  which  transmit  impolses 
Miginating  in  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  erec- 
tion oantre  in  the  lower  put  of  the  i^inal 
cord.  This  centre  k  itsw  excited  either 
reflexly  by  stimulation  of  perqdioal  nerre- 
endinga,  or  perhaps  sometimes  antomaticaUy 
1^  the  quantity  or  quality  of  Hxe  blood  sup- 
juied  to  it.  Partial  or  complete  loss  of  the 
glone  penis  may  thus,  by  destruction  of  the 
nerve-endings,  impair  or  prevent  the  reflex 
excitation  of  this  centre.  But  it  is  also  con- 
nected by  fibres  in  the  spinal  cord  with 
higher  centres  in  the  cerebrum,  which  can 
inhibit  or  excite  its  action.  Impotency  may 
therefore  result  from  disturbance  of  the  due 
relation  between  the  several  parts  of  this 
complex  nervous  aj^aratas,  or  from  injury, 
disease,  or  degeneration  of  it, 

Impotency  of  nervous  origin  may  Im  classi- 
fied Mptydkieal,  irritable,  koA partUytie. 

Psyehieal  impotency  resolts  from  &e  nn- 
doe  predominance  of  the  oerehral  inhibiting 
centres.  In  newly  married  men,  ^o  have 

Erevionsly  led  chaste  lives,  it  may  be  induced 
y  want  of  self-confidence — exceBsive  appre- 
hension of  inability  to  perform  well  the  duty 
of  the  sex,  a  feeling  which  is  often  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  penisal  of  the  fooducttons 
of  quacks  and  other  impostors.  In  such 
cases  a  tonic  may  be  prescribed,  and  the 
patient  be  directed  to  abstain  firom  all 
attempts  at  intercourse  whilst  nnder  treat- 
ment ;  and  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  not 
many  days  will  pass  over  before  nature 
asserts  her  empire.  Encouraging  asenrancea 
will  do  more  in  efiEscting  a  cure  tlum  stimu- 
lating medicinet,  or  any  sort  of  medical 
treatment.  A  sinj^  snceen  banishcB  at  once 
all  ibars,  and  gives  seonrity  for  the  fhture. 
Bnt  in  cases  where  excesgiTe  venery  or 
masturbation  has  been  practised,  there  may 
be  diminished  excitability  of  the  lumbal 
centre.  The  condition  is  usually  of  very 
brief  duration.  More  rarely  impotency  may 
be  experienced  in  attempted  interconrse 
with  one  person  and  not  with  others.  Pos- 
sibly the  inhibition  in  such  oases  is  reflex, 
and  excited  by  some  peenliarity  In  the 
female. 

XrrHable  impotency  is  the  result  of  undue 
excitability  of  the  nervous  centres.  It  occurs 
after  habitnal  masturbation  or  excessive 
venery.  The  semen  is  ejaculated  before  pene- 
tration has  been  efl^otod,  and  the  ereotitni 
speedily  subsides. 

Paraljftie  impotency  may  be  dne  to  ii^ury, 
disease,  or  degeneration  of  the  nervous 
centres.  The  numerous  recorded  oases  where 
impotency,  permanent  or  temporary,  has  fol- 
lowed  injnries  to  the  head  or  back,  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  assumptiott  of  some 
sflbetion  of  the  narvous  sy^em.  Diseases 


and  injuries  of  the  spinal  eord,  producing 
paraplegia,  necessarily  prevent  active  copnla- 
tion ;  but  if  the  spinal  lesion  be  above  the 
erection  centre,  erection  and  connexion 
might  be  possible,  the  man  being  a  passive 
agent.  Cases  are  recorded  where  even 
inqnregnation  has  occurred  in  such  oondi* 
Horn, 

Some  drugs  are  credited  with  prodnong 
impotence.  Arsenic,  aeowding  to  Charcfit, 
when  taken  for  a  long  time,  has  this  effect, 
bub  virility  is  regained  when  the  drug  is  no 
longer  taken.  Opinm-eating  and  excessive 
indulgence  in  tobacco  have  been  similariy 
accused.  Diuretics,  as  the  nitrate  of  potas- 
sium and  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  are  well 
known  to  act  as  anaphrodisiacs. 

Virility  is  more  or  less  affected  by  con- 
stitutional diseases.  Few  complainte  have 
greater  influence  in  impairing  the  genera- 
tive functions  than  those  of  tiie  kidney. 
In  irritative  dyspepsia,  with  depraite  in 
the  urine  of  eartiiy  phosphates  or  oxalate 
of  lime,  ttiere  is  generally  some  inability. 
Inqratencrr  in  these  oases  is  wil;^  one  of 
the  manifestatians  of  defsotiva  awumilation 
and  depressed  vital  force.  la  diabetes  and 
albnminnria  the  xeprodnetiTe  <nrgans  are 
weak  and  often  qmte  inactive,  bnt  may 
regain  tone  as  the  oi^fans  are  restored  to 
a  healthy  state.  Gout  and  hepatic  disorder 
also  may  temporarily  produce  a  similar 
condition. 

Impotency  sometimes  occurs  in  middle  life 
without  any  obvious  cause.  In  such  persons 
the  writer  has  noticed  a  constitutional  change 
similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  ennuchs,  but 
less  marked.  They  have  been  observed  to 
grow  sleek  and  corpulent,  to  have  a  scanty 
beard,  and  to  be  indisposed  to  active  muscu- 
lar exertiffli.  In  genual  they  erince  no  nn- 
hap^iness  at  their  altered  condition.  In 
atonic  impotracy,  the  external  oigans  aSbrd 
indieations  of  the  want  of  power.  Not  only 
are  the  testicles  soft  and  flaccid,  from  the 
absence  of  blood  in  the  vessels  and  sperm 
in  the  tubes,  but  the  penis  is  small  and 
shrivelled,  and  the  glans  relaxed.  The  scro- 
tum is  fjso  loose.  These  parte  are  ^e, 
feel  cold,  and  their  sensibility  to  contact  u 
diminished. 

Treatment. — Certain  medicines,  reputed 
to  possess  the  property  of  stimulating  and 
invigorating  the  sexual  organs,  have  been 
classed  as  aphrodisiac,  and  some  of  them 
are  said  to  be  used,  especially  in  the  East,  by 
the  sensualist,  to  excite  the  organs  when  ex- 
hausted tnr  satiety  and  excess.  Several  act 
on  and  siimulato  the  urinary  organs,  and 
thereby  give  temporary  power  to  the  junction 
of  erection ;  but  tiiey  produce  little  or  no  effect 
on  the  special  sexuu  oigans.  They  determine 
blood  to  the  penis,  and  cause  morbid  erec- 
tions, without  any  voluptuous  sensations  and 
desires.  Such  appears  to  be  the  character  of 
the  inflnmee  proidnced  by  cantharides,  the 
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mott  common  of  this  elasi  of  mcdidiiest  aiid 
tile  chief  ingredient  of  qnMk  medicines 
impoteney.  Then  aie,  however,  eertaan  eaaee 
in  which  eanthuides  is  asefbL  In  an  atonic 
state  of  the  ot^ans,  in  which  the  ereetioDs 
are  feeble,  tmstable,  and  insnffioient,  ten  to 
fifteen  minims  of  the  tincture  may  be  given 
every  three  or  four  hours  for  a  short  time 
before  the  occasion  arises  for  the  exercise  of 
the  sexual  fimotiong.  Diluted  phosphoric 
acid,  phosphate  of  iron,  stryclmiDe,  and 
ergot  of  rye  are  remedies  which  may  be 
given  in  impoteney.  The  conditions  to  which 
these  aphrodisiac  remedies  are  chiefly  ap- 

EUcable  is  when  the  intromittent  or^m  u 
at  feebly  excited,  and  does  not  maintain 
the  physical  state  necessary  for  penetration, 
during  the  p^od  of  congreu.  Such  tor- 
pidity may  exist  in  persons  in  whom  desires 
are  at  times  strongly  felt,  and  the  fonctions 
of  ihe  testicles  ^operlf  performed.  In 
these  cases,  also  in  timid  persons,  and  in 
others  whose  or^ms  are  inexcitahle  from  long 
disuse,  stimulating  treatment  may  ctmdoce 
to  success,  and  ensure  confidence  for  the 
future.  But  these  remedies  exert  no  influ- 
ence in  a  constitutional  apathy  of  the  sexual 
functions.  They  have  rarely,  also,  more  than 
a  temporary  effect ;  and  in  persons  advanced 
in  life,  when  the  paxia,  having  fulfilled  their 
office,  are  experiencing  their  natural  decline, 
they  operate  imuriously,  and  tend  to  produce 
congestion  of  uie  prostate  and  local  disease. 
In  uiose  eases  in  which  the  sexual  organs 
an  weakened  or  prematorely  exhausted  by 
excess,  they  are  liliewise  hmUiil,  as  well  as 
froitless.  After  such  abuses  a  period  of  re- 
pose is  required ;  and  by  the  avoidance  of  all 
sources  of  excitement,  and  by  diet  and  rrane- 
dies  adapted  to  invigorate  the  body,  snch  as 
the  preparations  of  iron*  a  gradnal  restora* 
tion  of  the  procreative  fbnetiais  may  be 
hoped  for. 

£lectricity  is  a  remedy  of  some  efficacy  in 
certain  forms  of  impoteney.  Interrupted 
currents  (foradic)  may  be  paeaed  in  two 
directions,  from  the  perineum  to  the  glans 
penis  in  oases  of  defective  erectile  power, 
and  from  the  groin  along  the  spermatic  cord 
to  the  testicles  in  oases  where  these  organs 
are  soft  and  flaccid,  and  n^ere  secretion  is 
langoid.  !I1ie  results  are  often  disappointing. 
Still,  a  few  applications  of  Ihe  electric  cur- 
rent, by  rendering  the  ^ssw  more  sensitive, 
may  cause  a  more  persistent  distension  of  the 
01^^  under  the  natural  excitement.  Electro- 
magnetism  sometimes  succeeds  in  impoteney 
of  this  character  in  rousing  a  dormant  power, 
causing  secretion  to  be  resumed  and  erections 
to  return.  The  special  treatment  required 
in  eases  due  to  injury  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  after  recovery  firom  head-symptoms, 
is  the  use  of  electricity,  applied  from  the 
occiput  along  the  spine.  See  StxaiUTX  ih 
THE  Male. 
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nCFTTUBB  (impeOo,  I  thmsi  fnwaids). 
A.  sensaticm  of  a  stroke  eommuoieated  to 
the  hand,  for  example,  by  the  action  of  tiw 
heart  or  by  the  pulsation  of  an  aneurysm ;  or 
by  the  sudden  movement  of  a  fluid  when 
agitated  in  any  way  (SM  Phtsicai.  Exunv*- 
tion).  The  term  is  also  empk^ed  in  oon> 
nexion  with  a  mental  condition  m  insanity. 
See  Ihsanitt,  Varieties  o£ 

IHFniiSIV£  IiraAmTT.— Ih. 
SANirr,  Varieties  ofl 

nrOABOBRATIOlT  (in,in;  andeoreer, 
a  prison). — HuA  condUionof  ahoiiia  in  which 
it  cannot  be  rednoed,  on  aooonnt  of  ohstruc' 
tion  at  the  nedc  of  the  saa  m  from  some 
other  caase.  See  ^bku. 

IirCOHX&BNCB  («n,  not;  eon, 
together;  and  A«rn),  I  stick). — Ineonseeit- 
tive  or  *  wandering*  thon^t,  as  exprosssd 
in  q>eeeh.  See  CoireaioinNxss,  Disorders 

INCOUFSTEirCB  (tn,  not;  and 
competo,  I  meet  accurately). — In  its  general 
sense  tlds  term  signifies  inability  of  a  part 
to  perform  its  functions.  It  is  mainly  ap- 
plied to  imperfeetinn  in  the  chMong  aroaratus 
of  an  orifice,  such  as  tlw  Talves  of  uie  heart 
(insnffieieney)  ox  the  nyloms.  See  Hkabt, 
Valves  and  Cmfiees  oi,  Diseases  ot 

IirCOHPBESSIBLB.— Incapable  ot 
perceptibly  yielding  to  pressure.  Usually 
appUed  to  the  pulse.   See  FuLsa. 

UrCONTIlTEirCB  (in,  not ;  and  con- 
tineo,  I  hold). — In  medical  language  inecoi- 
tinence  signifies  inability  to  retain  the  urine 
or  feeces,  so  that  they  are  discharged  in- 
voluntarily. See  Dbfjboation,  Disorders  of; 
and  MicTuitmoN,  Disorders  of. 

INCUBATIOir  (inevbo,  I  hatch).— 
Defoiition. — The  development  of  disease 
from  infecting  particles,  and  the  time  occu- 
pied in  the  process. 

PEBion  or  Ihcobation.— The  period  of 
incubation  is  the  interval  between  exposure 
to  infsctioQ  and  the  appearance  of  tin 
resulting  dineaao.  It  la  divided  into  two 
stages — ^thiMe  of  Zotatey  and  of  inoanon. 
The  one  has  reference  to  supposed  ohanges  in 
the  infecting  particles,  the  ouier  to  noticeable 
changes  in  the  health  of  the  person  infected. 
The  first  stage  is  of  variable  duration  and 
without  definite  symptoms ;  and  in  the  second 
stage  the  disease  is  progresdng  and  the  pa- 
tient is  said  to  be  *  sickening  for  it,'  its  dura- 
tion being  nearly  constant  for  each  special 
disease.  The  division  is  not  well-niarked. 
There  are  changes  in  the  so-called  latent 
period  which  do  not  always  escape  detection, 
while  those  of  the  invasion  have  often  to  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  disease.  Where  the 
latent  sta^  is  much  prolonged  a  dormant 
period  is  infiBrred,  for  it  is  posnble  that  in. 
feotion  may  remain  in  the  body  for  a  time 
donnant.  This  term  is  only  ^pUcahle  to 
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eertun  conditionB  nnder  which  infection  is 
tauismitted ;  and  instead  of  speaking  of  the 
Iong_  interrals  of  inactivity  at  which  epi- 
demics recur  as  periods  of  latency  or  of  m- 
cnbation,  it  is  to  these  periods  of  quiescence 
that  the  term 'dormant'  shoold  be  restricted. 

The  results  of  septio  infection  are  mani- 
fested in  the  body  without  any  true  or  defi- 
nite interval  of  incubation. 

Incubation  properly  refers  only  to  the 
latent  periods  of  infection  in  the  acute  spe- 
cific diseases;  still  it  is  sometimes  convenient 
to  reckon  the  period  of  incubation  as  extend- 
ing to  the  mil  development  of  the  more 
choracteristib  signs  of  each  of  these  diseases. 

The  duration  of  this  period  differs  for 
different  classes  of  infections  diseases,  and  in 
a  less  degree  ficff  each  disease.  Itvaries  within 
certain  lunits  for  tiu  same  disease,  but  is  suf- 
ficiently constant  to  affiird  scone  distinctive 
oharaoters  useful  in  diagnosis,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  which  is  essential  to  preventive 
medicine,  llie  germs  of  all  the  infective 
diseases  are  reproduced  in  the  bodies  of  the 
sick;  to  stop  mfection  the  susceptible  who 
have  been  exposed  to  it  should  not  mix  with 
others  till  the  incubation-period  has  passed 
with  no  signs  of  illness.  Hence  it  is  mipor- 
tant  to  ascertain  the  laws  regulating  the  in- 
cubation of  each  specific  infection,  and  to 
define  the  limits  of  variation.  The  invasion- 
stage  of  all  these  diseases  is  already  infections. 

1.  Variola  and  Vaccinia. — In  small-pox, 
after  infection,  the  eruption  occurs  in  four- 
teen days,  and  marked  ulnessbeg^  two  days 
sooner.  This  is  bo  well  established  as  to 
aSbrd  a  guide  to  the  source  of  iniiaotion,  by 
which  it  may  fieqnenUy  be  discorered.  Br. 
Gregory's  experience  only  fdmiahes  one  case 
in  which  the  interval  was  prolonged  to  fifteen 
days.  As  short  an  interval  as  twelve  days 
may  be  met  with,  though  rarely,  in  snum- 
pox  modified  by  vaccination  or  by  a  previous 
attack.  Small-pox  by  inoculation  IS  developed 
in  nine  days  ;  a  local  vesicle  appears  on  the 
fourth  day,  there  is  glandular  sympathy  on 
the  sixth,  and  fel»ile  disturbance  on  the 
seventh  and  eighth  days.  Exactly  this 
course  is  observed  in  vaccinia  resulting  from 
vaccination. 

2.  VarieeUa. — Chicken-pox  has  an  incu- 
bation-period varying  from  ten  or  twelve  to 
fifteen  or  even  nineteen  days.  The  eruption 
begins  with  the  first  symptoms  of  illness. 

8.  Jfor&tZIu— Measles  has  twelve  to  four- 
teen days  of  incubation,  reckoning  to  the  full 
rash,  or  eight  to  ten  days  from  mfection  to 
the  sickening.  The  latent  period  may  be  only 
four  or  six  days,  that  of  invasion  may  exteiul 
to  six  instead  of  four  days.  The  general 
experience  of  schools  and  hospitals  gives  ten 
days  from  the  eruption  in  the  first  cases  to 
the  appearance  of  the  rash  in  the  next  series 
of  attacks.  Measles  results  from  inoculation 
in  seven  or  eight  days;  the  shortest  instance 
from  infection,  one  of  fifty  cases  traced  by 


the  writer,  was  eight  days;  the  two  longest, 
sixteen  and  eighteen  days ;  but  it  may  pos- 
sibly extend  to  twenty-<nie  days. 

4.  SubeUa. — Bub^a  has  an  incubation- 
period  of  not  less  than  ten  to  fourteen  days, 
frequently  extending  to  seventeen  or  twenty- 
one  days.  A  short  lUness,  not  exceeding  one 
day,  precedes  the  rash. 

5.  Mumpt. — Mumps  usually  takes  from 
fourteen  to  twenty-one  days  for  incubation ; 
the  shortest  period  is  ten  days ;  the  longest 
that  has  come  under  the  writer's  observation 
was  twenty-two  days.  Symptoms  referable 
to  the  invasion-stage  may  be  noticeable  for  a 
week  before  the  swelling  of  the  parotids ;  the 
latent  stage  may  continue  from  eight  days  to 
twenty. 

6.  PeHiVMi*. — This  generally  has  one  week, 
or  even  two,  of  incubation  before  the  first 
febrile  and oatarrhal  symptoms  appear;  there 
is  often  a  latent  period  of  only  four  or  five 
days,  as  some  cough  may  precede  the  fisver. 
The  distinctive  cough  is  seldom  heard  till 
after  the  wcoaA  -week ;  the  shortest  period  in 
which  it  has  been  known  to  occur  is  eie^t 
days. 

7.  Injluenta. — Influenza  has  a  short  incu- 
bation, from  a  few  hours  to  two  or  three  days. 

8.  Scarlet  Fever. — Scarlet  fever  has  a  short 
incubation-period.  From  three  to  five  or  six 
days  is  the  time  in  which  the  disease  is 
usually  declared ;  it  may  appear  in  less  than 
two  days ;  the  longest  interval  is  seven  or 
eight  days.  There  are  instances  where  ex- 
posure to  this  infectitm  has  produced  no 
effect  until  after  some  accident  or  surgical 
operation,  the  rash  then  appearing  in  from 
three  to  five  days.  Supposing  a  previous 
infection,  twelve  days  would  not  be  too  much 
to  allow  for  such  possible  extension  of  tiie 
incubation-period.  After  removal  from  a 
source  of  scarlet  fever,  those  who  have  no 
symptoms  of  the  illness  within  one  week  will 
generally  escape. 

9.  Diphtheria. — Diphtheria  may  be  de- 
veloped in  three  or  four  days ;  an  interval 
of  from  six  to  eight  days  is  not  infrequent. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  days'  fever  precedes 
the  first  local  signs ;  or  these  may  appear  at 
the  very  commencement,  and  the  incubation 
be  reduced  to  a  single  day.  On  separating 
the  healthy  from  the  sick,  more  than  a  week 
— ^possibly  a  fortnight — should  elapse  before 
immunity  can  be  predicated. 

10.  Typhoid  Fever. — In  enteric  fever,  the 
occurrence  of  the  first  symptoms,  in  a  large 
number  of  coses  traced  by  Sir  George  Bu- 
chanan, was  eleven  days  after  the  operation 
of  the  cause,  many  other  cases  occurring  two 
or  three  days  later.  Dr.  Hunter,  of  Linlith- 
gow, gives  one  case,  with  a  single  definite 
exposure,  where  the  prodromata  occurred  in 
the  early  part  of  the  third  week,  with  a  rigor 
at  the  end  of  it,  twenty-one  days  elapsing 
before  the  fever  was  marked.  Certain  in- 
termptions  to  the  febrile  process  may  still 
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forth er  prolong  the  interral.  An  incnbation- 
poiod  of  only  five  days  has  been  noted,  once 
from  eontaminated  nulk,  uid  once  fiivm  in- 
fection. There  are  inctaneet  of  an  eight  days' 
ineubation  when  some  of  the  poison  had  been 
inhaled. 

11.  Typkua. — Typhna  has,  in  the  great 
fffoportion  of  cases,  twelve  days  of  incuba- 
tion. The  late  Dr.  Mnrohison  gives  three 
cases  that  have  exceeded  this  period  by  two 
or  three  days,  and  one  of  twenty-one  days ; 
ten  of  his  cases  fell  short  of  it  by  two,  six, 
or  eight  days ;  one  of  these  did  not  exceed 
two  days ;  and  in  two  of  them  the  latent 
period  mnst  have  been  a  Cbw  hours  only. 
The  distinctive  rash  a{^>ean  on  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day  of  illness. 

12.  Belegmng  Fever, — ^This  fever  has  five 
days  <rf  inonbation ;  this  exactly  agrees  with 
the  Ufa-history  of  the  tpiriUwm  observed  in 
the  blood  durmg  the  fever.  The  inenbation* 
period  may,  however  he  prolonged  to  seven, 
nine,  or  twelve  days,  or  shortened  to  two 
days.  Many  eases  have  followed  almost 
immediately  on  exposure  to  a  concentrated 
infection. 

18.  Plague. — Plague  is  communicated  in 
from  two  to  five  days.  The  fever  may  com- 
mence on  the  first  day,  the  glandular  swell- 
ings on  the  third,  or  sometimes  glandular 
tenderness  begins  with  the  fever.  A  period 
of  four  days  suffices  to  set  np  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms  when  the  |dagne  is  conveyed 
by  inoculation. 

14.  YeUoia  fetwr.— Yellow  fbrer  has  a 
•  short  inenbation  of  from  two  to  six  days, 

rarely  exceeding  eight  d^s.  Dr.  CargiU,  of 
Jamaica,  gives  a  case  fatal  the  day  aftw 
exposure  to  infection. 

15.  Dengue. — Dengue  is  quickly  developed 
— ^nsnally  in  three  days,  llie  febrile  ingress 
is  sudden,  and  precedes  the  rash  only  by  a 
few  hours. 

16.  Cholera. — Incubation  in  cholera  lasts 
from  a  few  hours  to  four  days.  The  reports 
of  numerous  coumiissions  give  from  one  to 
five  days,  within  five  days,  before  the  thini 
and  not  later  than  the  fourth  day.  Indi- 
vidual cases  often  fall  on  the  second  or  third 
day ;  the  premonitory  diarrhoea  should  be 
considered  as  part  of  Uie  disease. 

17.  Jl/a2arta.— The  infection  of  true  malaria 
is  not  given  off  by  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  but 
is  limited  to  certain  localities.  Thia  kind  of 
miasm,  to  which  the  term  *  infection  *  is  some- 
times improperly  restricted,  has  a  marked 
period  of  incubation,  which  is  often  a  length- 
ened one.  The  non-contagious  malarious 
fevers  of  the  West  Coast  of  Afiiea  show  an 
incubation-period  of  ten  to  twelve  days.  In 
July  1810,  our  troops  in  Sicily  fell  ill  with 
remittent  fever  thirteen  or  fourteen  days  after 
exposure  to  malaria.  Men  continued  to  fell 
ill  for  twelve  days  after  their  removal  from 
the  infected  site.  When  Irish  harvestmen 
came  to  our  fen  districts,  they  either  took 


ague  at  tiu  end  of  their  montti's  wtn^  or 
not  till  two  or  three  weeks  aftw  their  return. 
Ague  ma;r  appear  months  after  residence  in  a 
marshy  district. 

18.  SyphiUt. — The  induration  of  a  syphi- 
litic  sore  appears  after  ten  days ;  six  weeks 
later  the  rash  or  sore-throat.  The  localised 
changes  of  the  initiatory  period  may  occupy 
from  three  days  to  three  weeks  or  even 
longer ;  in  the  uiortest  instances  with  imme- 
diate adenopathy  the  eruption  follows  in  six 
weeks.  Jolm  Hunter  gives  the  interval  from 
the  local  to  general  infection  as  two  months; 
this  may  extend  to  eighty  days..  Other  con- 
stitutional symptoms  occur  at  much  longer 
intervals.  The  contagion  of  secondary  syphi- 
lis requires  five  weeks  or  longer  to  become 
manifest. 

19.  Bahiee.  —  Hydrophobia  pesents  iu 
with  the  longest,  and  also  with  the  most 
variable  period  of  inenbt^ton ;  this,  however, 
has  a  limit  of  great  practical  value.  The 
shortest  interval  exceeds  a  week,  so  that  ill 
effects  felt  in  a  less  time  than  this,  or  follow* 
ing  rapidly  after  the  bite,  are  readily  dis- 
tinguisned  from  rabies.  The  usual  period  of 
incubation  is  six  weeks.  Three  weeks  is  an 
exceptionally  short  period,  three  months  not 
exceptionally  long.  Dr.  Mead  gives  caE^es 
occurring  after  eleven  and  fifteen  months. 
A  latency  of  thirteen  years  has  been  re- 
corded. After  the  second  month  has  elapsed, 
the  fear  of  any  ulterior  consequences  be- 
comes less  and  less.  The  ineubation  of 
the  dumb  form  of  rabies  inoculated  by 
M.  Pasteor'B  method  in  ^  rabbit  is  redneed 
to  seven  days.  In  the  dog  the  nsnal  mterval 
is  from  three  to  six  or  eight  weeks ;  it  has 
occurred  after  three  months,  and  in  one 
instance  recorded  by  Youatt  after  seven 
months.  The  shortest  interval  given  by 
Begnanlt,  from  the  bite  to  si^s  of  rabies  in 
the  dog,  is  ten  days ;  of  his  sixty-eight  cases 
ten  were  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks, 
and  fifty-seven  at  longer  intervals  np  to 
three  months. 

The  incubation-periods  of  these  widely 
differing  diseases,  while  retaining  distinctive 
differences,  merge  into  eiuih  other.  The 
longest  intervals  observed  for  scarlet  fever 
correspond  with  the  shortest  observed  in 
measles ;  yet  many  diseases  axe  separated 
widely  by  their  length  of  ineubation,  as 
•mall-pox  from  cholera,  yellow  fever  and 
plague  from  typhus,  and  still  more  widely 
from  tiie  recurrent  palndal  fevers. 

WiLUAK  Squibb. 

IITDIAK  BIirOWOBlE.— £ee  Eh- 

PHTTIO  SkIN-DiBKASES. 

INDICATIOK'  {indico,  I  point  out)  

That  which  suggests  or  clearly  demonstrates 
the  course  to  be  pursued  and  the  remedies 
to  be  adopted  by  the  practitioner,  either  for 
the  prevention  or  in  the  actual  treatment  td 
disease. 
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IlTDiaXSTIOir.— Difficulty  in  diges- 
tion.  See  DiaxsnoN,  Disorden  of. 

IITDUBATED  CHAITCBE.— A 
onym  for  the  initial  manifestation  of  syphilie. 
See  Btfhius. 

XHTDTJBJLTIOTSt  {indwro^  I  hurlen).— 
A  term  applied  to  the  proeeas  or  condition  of 
hardening  of  the  tianies  from  any  canse. 

iNTANTiz^  coimrLsioirs.— 

Bee  GoHrnLsiONS ;  and  Iktaxts,  Diaeases  ot 
INFANTILE   PABAIiTSIS.  —  5m 

INgANTILE  REMITTENT 
VBVBB. — By  some  aothoritiea  a  disease 
thoB  named  has  been  r^arded  as  a  special 
kind  of  fever ;  but  the  eondltion  is  prooably 
either  typhoid  fever  of  a  mild  typo,  or  fiabrile 
diatorbance  aceompai^ing  discnders  (hF  the 
alimentary  oanaL 

INFANTS,  Diaeasea  of.— There  are 
few  disorders  whieh  can  be  said  to  be 
pecuUajT  to  infancy  and  childhood.  The 
diaeases  to  which  children  are  liable  are,  as 
a  rule,  those  which  attack  older  persons,  and 
WMent  the  same  pathological  characters. 
Bnt  disease  as  it  occurs  in  children  does  yet 
require  especial  study,  for  the  symptoms  by 
wmofa  it  IS  accompanied  often  differ  widely 
from  those  with  which  wdinary  hospitiJ 
practice  has  rendered  us  familiar.  Children 
are  not  merely  adults  in  miniature.  They 
have  special  peculiarities  of  oonstitntion, 
which  mipress  their  own  stamp  upon  all 
acute  diseases,  and  often  raise  up  a  number 
of  accessory  phenomena  which  overshadow 
the  main  symptoms,  and  obscure  a  case 
which  bat  for  them  would  be  simple  and  clear. 

Obnebal  Charactebs. — The  most  striking 
peculiarity  of  childhood  is  the  marked  ex- 
citability of  the  nervous  system  ;  for  the 
promptness  and  intensity  with  which  the 
whole  system  reacts  i^amst  any  source  of 
irritation  is  a  cause  at  eontinnat  embazrass- 
ment  to  the  physician.  A  fri^ment  of 
indigestible  food,  for  example*  may  prodoee 
high  fever,  or  alarming  agitation,  and  even 
throw  the  child  into  convulsions;  a  slight 
irritation  of  the  larynx  may  produce  severe 
spasm,  and  simulate  for  the  time  all  the 
symptoms  of  true  diphtheritic  croup.  The 
beginning  of  acute  disease  is  almost  in- 
variably  accompanied  by  profound  general 
disturbance  ;  but  distorbance  as  profound 
may  be  excited  by  the  simplest  functional 
disorder,  so  that  the  severity  of  the  symptoms 
ia  no  guide  at  all  to  the  severity  of  the 
lesion  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  In  all 
cases,  therefore,  it  is  of  importance,  if  possi* 
ble,  to  pick  out  the  local  symptoms — those, 
namely,  whieh  point  to  misohief  of  any 
■peeial  oi)^  —  and  ge£|arate  them  from 
others  which  are  expressive  merely  of  the 


general  distress.  Such  local  symptonia  are 
the  cough,  rapid  breathing,  and  active  mures 
whieh  point  to  acute  lung-disease ;  the 
squinting  and  immobility  of  pupils  which 
are  so  cnaracteristio  of  cerebral  afTections ; 
and  the  peculiar  jerking  movement  of  the 
legs,  which,  combmed  with  hardness  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  betrays  the  existence  of 
colicky  pain.  Such  local  symptoms  are  not, 
however,  always  to  be  discovered,  and  even 
if  present  may  not  furnish  trustworthy 
indications ;  for  so  great  is  the  sympathy  in 
the  yonng  child  of  distant  organs  with  one 
anoraer-^inked  together  as  they  are  by  the 
iminvsaionable  nervons  system — that  the 
organ  from  which  the  more  definite  symp- 
toms appear  to  arise  may  not  be  the  organ 
which  IS  actually  the  seat  of  disease.  The 
two  organs  which  are  most  frequently  found 
to  present  these  deceptive  manifestations  ate 
the  stomach  and  the  brain.  The  symj^athy 
of  the  stomach  with  an  irritable  condition  of 
other  parts  of  the  body  continues  more  or 
less  through  life :  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy 
and  disordered  uterine  ftmction  in  the 
female,  and  of  cerebral  and  renal  diseases  in 
both  sexes,  being  matter  of  common  obser- 
vation. In  the  child,  however,  this  sympathy 
is  carried  to  its  highest  point.  Vomiting  is 
a  common  symptom  at  the  beginning  of 
every  acute  UBease,  and  in  many  children 
any  casual  disturbance  is  apt  to  be  attended 
by  it.  The  brain,  again,  exhibits  a  dose 
sympathy  with  irritation  of  the  more  im< 
portant  organs.  In  some  cases  of  pneumonia, 
notably  those  in  which  the  inflammation  is 
seated  at  the  apex  of  the  lung,  headache, 
vertigo,  delirium,  and  stupor  may  be  so 
marked  that  the  ordinary  sj-mptoma  of  the 
disease  are  completely  obscured,  and  the 
case  is  mistf^en  for  one  of  meningitis. 
Again,  the  violent  nocturnal  delirium  so 
often'  excited  by  the  irritation  of  worms  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  must  be  within  the 
experience  of  all. 

The  nervous  excitability  of  children,  and 
its  infiiience  upon  the  system  generally,  is 
well  illnsteated  by  the  high  temperature 
noticed  in  many  children  on  the  first  evening 
after  admission  into  the  wards  of  a  faoaintal. 
The  elevation  varies  in  degree  in  difierent 
subjects;  but  if  the  patient  be  not  a  mere 
infimt,  it  is  nsually  over  100",  althongh  the 
compUtint  be  one  not  ordinarily  attended  by 
pyrexia. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  familiar  in- 
stance of  the  impressibility  of  the  nervous 
system  is  seen  in  the  case  of  convulsions. 
A  '  fit '  in  the  child  has  a  very  different 
meaning  to  a  similar  attack  in  the  adult. 
In  the  latter  it  is  usually  evidence  of  a  grave 
centric  lesion,  and  its  occurrence  occasions 
the  greatest  anxiety.  In  the  child,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  common  expression  of  the 
perturbation  of  the  nervous  s^tem,  set  up 
m  response  to  some  exeentrio  irritation,  and 
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often,  u  in  the  oaae  of  the  onset  of  acute 
disease,  is  analogous  to  the  rigor  which 
ushers  in  an  acute  attack  in  older  personB. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  coiiTDlsions  are  pro- 
duced  in  the  child,  as  in  the  adult,  by  severe 
cerebral  disease ;  but  in  such  cases  the  fits 
are  frequently  repeated,  and  are  succeeded 
by  rigidity,  paralysis,  and  other  signs  of 
centric  irritation.  As  a  rule,  single  fits,  or 
convulsions  occurring  without  other  signs  of 
nerre'lesion  in  a  healthy  child,  are  purely 
reflex,  and  have  no  gravity  whatever. 

The  impresdbiliiy  of  the  nervous  ^atem 
ia  increased  by  canaes  which  laodnee  a 
sudden  depression  of  strength,  soon  as  a  bad 
attack  of  diarrhcea,  or  loss  of  blood,  and  in 
one  chronic  disease— rickets — the  nervous 
irritiU>ility  is  very  great  The  effect  of 
ehronie  wasting  upon  the  child  is,  however, 
naually  to  produce  an  opposite  result ;  and 
under  tiie  long-continued  influence  of  en- 
feebling disease  the  excitability  of  the  ner- 
vous system  becomes  gradually  less  and  less 
maniiSeet,  until  it  fineJly  disappears  almost 
entirely.  It  is  of  importance  to  the  practi- 
tioner to  bear  this  &ct  in  mind,  for  in  a  child 
much  reduced  by  chronic  illness,  the  pre- 
sence of  an  intercurrent  aonte  complication 
— raeh  aa  inflammatiw  of  the  lung— may  be 
indioated  by  very  few  s^rnqitoina,  the  system 
having  become  almost  maensible  to  nervous 
impressions. 

Another  peculiarity  which  strikes  the 
attention  of  anyone  accustomed  only  to 
difinaiw  as  it  oeours  in  the  adult,  is  the  vast 
preponderance  in  infantile  disorders  of  mere 
disturbance  of  fimction,  and  the  disastrous 
consequences  which  may  ansue  from  such 
derangements.  In&nts  rapidly  part  with 
their  heat,  and  are  easily  cmlled.  They  are 
therefore  excessively  sensitive  to  changes  of 
temperature.  A  catarrh  is  a  common  ail- 
ment in  the  young  child,  and  is  attended  by 
various  dangers  according  to  the  part  of  the 
mucous  tract  which  is  aBacted  by  it.  Gas- 
trio  eatarrh  with  vitdent  and  repeated  vomit- 
ing, and  intestinal  catarrh  with  imoontrdl- 
diarrhcea,  are  answeraUe  for  a  large 
pn>porti<m  of  the  deaths  amongst  young 
children  during  the  warmer  monUis.  Even 
in  cases  whero  the  catarrh  affecting  the 
digestivs  organs  ia  of  a  leas  acute  and  violent 
character,  ttie  issue  is  often  very  serious. 
The  gradual  fiulure  in  nutrition,  which  ia  the 
result  of  such  an  impediment  to  the  digestion 
of  food,  is  a  common  cause  of  wasting  in 
young  children ;  and  unless  measures  be  t^en 
early  to  restore  the  proper  working  of  the 
alimentary  functions,  the  case  may  end 
fatally.  In  the  autamn  and  winter  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  more  fre- 
qnenUy  attacked.  In  such  oases,  however 
apparently  slight  may  be  the  catarrh,  a 
weakly  infant  is  always  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  pulmonary  collapse ;  and  a  rapid 
interference  with  the  respiratory  function, 


such  as  takes  place  when  ocdLipse  of  some 
extent  of  lung  is  quickly  brought  about,  is 
often  a  cause  of  sudden  death. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  frequency  of 
fdnotional  derangements,  and  their  dangerous 
character,  that  poai-moriem  examinations  in 
in&nts  are  so  often  unsatisfiictory  in  not  find- 
ing any  appearances  explanatory  of  the  cause 
of  death. 

Clinical  Exahinatioh. — The  clinical  ex- 
amination of  voung  children  rMuires  tact 
and  patimoa,  out  mdess  the  child  be  very 
nnroW  it  is  not  difficult.  The  patient  cannot 
himsuf  describe  his  symptoms,  but  all  neces- 
sary information  can  be  gained  from  the 
parents.  Mothers  are,  as  a  rule,  good 
observers,  and  allowing  for  their  natural 
anxiety  and  a  slight  tendency  to  exaggera- 
tion, their  statements  can  usually  be  relied 
upon.  We  can  thus  learn  the  previous  state 
of  the  child,  the  exact  date  at  which  his 
symptoms  began,  and  the  order  in  which 
they  appeared.  Infants  should  be  always 
stripped  for  examination,  so  that  the  whole 
body  may  be  exposed  to  view.  Before,  how- 
ever, ordering  the  removal  of  the  clothes,  we 
should  be  careM  to  satisfy  ourselves  upon 
certain  points  which  can  only  be  properly 
observed  while  tiie  child  is  in  rwose.  Thus, 
in  ordM*  to  count  the  pulse  and  respiratdoiif 
perfect  quiet  is  indimnsable,  for  the  least 
movement  quickens  the  heart's  action,  and 
edters  the  rapidity  of  the  breathing.  At  the 
same  time  Uie  temperature  can  be  taken  by 
the  thermometer  in  the  rectom.  The  whole 
body  should  then  be  examined  for  spots  or 
swellings ;  the  condition  of  the  skin  can  be 
noted — whether  dry  or  moist;  the  fontanelle 
examined ;  and  we  can  ascertain  the  state  of 
the  belly,  with  regard  to  hardness  or  soft- 
ness of  tiie  abdominal  walls,  and  the  size  of 
the  liver  and  spleen.  If  the  child  cry  at  the 
time,  we  mark  the  character  of  the  voice, 
fbr  hoarseness  is  an  early  sign  of  congenital 
syphilis. 

In  the  physical  examination  of  the  cheat 
in  a  child,  it  is  imp<»rtant  to  attend  to  the 
following  points:  To  employ  percussion  at 
the  two  sides  at  the  same  period  of  the 
respiratory  movement,  that  is,  during  expira- 
tion or  during  inspiration ;  to  strike  gently 
with  two  fingers,  for  by  this  means  a  larger 
volume  of  sound  is  brought  out,  and  slight 
dulness  is  more  easily  detected ;  always  to 
use  a  stethoscope  instead  of  the  unassisted 
ear,  in  order  to  limit  the  area  listened  to ; 
and  to  manage  so  that  the  child's  mouth  be 
open  during  auscultation,  so  as  to  hinder  the 
transmission  of  sounds  from  the  throat.  In 
an  inCukt  the  back  is  best  examined  by  plac- 
ing the  child  on  the  nurse's  left  shoulder, 
with  his  left  arm  round  her  neck.  If  the 
chin  be  now  dmressed  by  the  nurse's  hand 
on  the  child's  bead,  the  muscles  of  botli 
shoulders  are  rdaxed.  The  front  and  6ides 
of  the  chest  can  be  examined  as  the  infiwt 
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Uee  on  hia  baek.  We  imub  remember  tbat 
the  hreath-soonds,  eBpeeially  that  of  in^ira- 
tion,  are  of  a  more  Mowing  qnality  in  the 
ehild  than  they  are  in  the  adult ;  and  that 
there  is  naturally  less  resonance  at  the  right 
base,  on  account  of  the  proportionately 
greater  size  of  the  liver. 

At  the  end  of  the  examination  the  month 
should  be  looked  at  for  signs  of  aphthce  or 
thrush ;  and  the  condition  of  the  gums,  as  to 
heat  and  swelling,  should  be  ascertained. 
Lastly,  the  throat  is  to  be  inspected — de- 
pressmg  the  tongue  with  the  handle  of  a 
spoon.  If  there  be  disorder  of  the  di^stive 
apparatus,  snch  aa  sidmess,  oonstipation,  or 
diarrfacea,  it  must  not  be  fo^otten  to  examine 
always  and  carefully  the  discharges.  The 
urine  Bhoold  not  be  overlooked. 

DzAairosis. — DiagnoBia  in  the  yottng  ebild 
is  sometimes  very  diffleolt,  bat  it  is  often 
e»B^  enough.  Being  aware  of  the  nervous 
excitability  in  yovfng  subjects,  we  are  pre- 
pared for  evidences  of  ^neral  disturbance, 
and  look  for  more  special  symptoms — snch 
as  will  indicate  local  distresB,  and  direct  our 
attention  to  a  particular  organ.  We  are  also 
guided  by  a  history  of  the  attack,  as  gathered 
nom  the  mother,  and  can  put  our  suspicions 
to  the  test  by  a  carefiil  exploration  of  the 
whole  body.  In  the  investigation  our  gene- 
ral knowledge  of  the  course  of  disease  will 
be  of  service.  Thus,  many  disorders  have 
known  pathokmcal  consequences,  and  are 
apt  to  be  followed  by  special  sequela. 
Measles  and  wbooping-cou^  leave  behind 
them  a  tendency  to  catarrhal  pneumonia,  and 
a  liability  to  tuberculcMis.  Scarlatina  often 
leads  to  acute  desquamative  nephritis  and 
dropsy.  Other  diseases,  again,  encourage 
particular  susceptibilities — as  rickets,  which 
renders  the  body  exceptionally  sensitive  to 
changes  of  temperature,  and  provokes  catar- 
rhal derangements.  In  doubtfol  cases  we 
must  not  forget  to  take  prevailing  epidemics 
into  account,  as  the  beginning  of  zymotic 
disease  is  often  excessively  puzzling.  In 
all  cases,  especially  if  the  patient  be  an 
infont,  it  is  important  to  inquire  into  the 
hygioiis  and  dietetio  arrangements  to  which 
the  child  is  sabjeoted.  When  we  are  still 
imdecided,  after  having  exhausted  all  means 
of  investigation,  we  most  be  otmtented  to 
wait  for  ibrther  indications,  and  no  positive 
opinion  should  be  haurded  while  any  doubt 
remains. 

TsBATitSKT.— Children,  as  a  rule,  respcmd 
well  to  treatment.  This  may  be  explained 
psjrtly  by  the  large  proportion  of  mere  func- 
tion^ dOTangements  in  the  illneBses  to  which 
they  are  subject,  and  partly  by  the  state  of 
constant  change  through  which  the  body  is 
passing ;  growth  and  development  are  active 
m  organs,  and  the  tendency  is  to  repair. 
The  term  '  treatment,'  however,  includes  far 
more  than  the  mere  giving  of  i^yuo.  A 
complete  change  in  all  the  mflnenoes  acting 
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upon  the  patient — a  reconstruction  of  the 
dietary,  and  a  reformation  in  the  hygienic 
arrangements,  especially  with  regard  to  air, 
light,  and  dothing — will  often  prove  of 
immense  service,  and  be  of  far  more  value 
than  actual  drug-giving  in  furthering  the 
recovery  of  the  child. 

In  the  treatment  of  acute  illness  we  must 
remember  that  youiig  children  cannot  bear 
lowering  measnres ;  but  we  must  not  there- 
fore nisn  to  the  opposite  ex^me,  for  unless 
suffering  from  temporary  exhaustion,  they 
are  far  from  being  benetited  by  profuse 
stimulation.  In  the  beginning  of  acute  in- 
flammatory  diseases  stimnlants  are  injarions. 
Evan  in  dirraiie  ailments,  such  aa  rieketa, 
where  a  certain  amount  of  aleohcd  is  often  of 
aorvioe,  wine  should  be  given  with  cautitm, 
and  its  effects  upon  the  digestion  carefully 
watched ;  it  can  only  be  given  with  advan- 
tage so  long  as  it  improves  the  appetite,  and 
increases  the  digestive  power. 

With  regard  to  medicines  little  need  be 
said  in  this  place.  It  may  be  remarked  that, 
on  account  of  the  tendency  to  acid  dyspepsia ' 
in  all  children,  alkalis  are  of  eepeciaJ  ser- 
vice ;  and  that  they  should  be  always  com- 
bined with  an  aromatic,  on  account  of  the 
value  of  the  latter  in  stimulating  the  alimen- 
tary mucous  membrane,  and  relieving  the 
flatulence  and  other  painful  consequences  of 
indigestion.  It  is  important  also  to  re- 
membOT  that  children  are  wonderfdlly  toler- 
ant of  eotain  drugs,  while  they  bear  otiters 
very  badly.  Belladonna  may  be  given  to 
infants  and  children  in  comparatively  lar^ 
doses.  They  are  also  more  tolerant  of  arsemo 
than  their  elders.  To  the  action  of  opium, 
however,  they  are  excessively  susceptible, 
and  tiie  drug  should  be  given— to  in&nts 
especially — with  extreme  caution. 

Edstacb  Shith. 

INFABCT  {infardo,  I  cram  in)^This 
term  was  formerly  applied  to  any  kind  of 
infiltration  of  an  organ ;  but  its  use  is  now 
almost  confined  to  the  expression  luemor- 
rhagie  infaroi.  A  hsemorrhagic  iniarct  is  a 
firm,  red,  usually  wedge-shaped  patch,  which 
is  found  in  certain  organs  as  the  effect  of 
arterial  embolism,  or,  more  immediately,  of 
the  congestion  and  extravasation  of  blood 
to  which  the  embolism  gives  rise.  Sea 
Emboubh. 
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IMTECnOUS  Y  (ify?c«o,  I  put  in,  dye, 
INFEOTIVS  J 

stain). — There  is  much  ambiguity  and  want 
of  precision  in  the  application  of  these  terms, 
and  it  is  only  intended  here  to  attempt  to  de- 
fine them  according  to  their  several  uses,  the 
reader  being  referred  for  fuller  illustration 
to  other  appropriate  articles,  and  especially 
to  that  on  CoHTAaioii.  Usually,  they  are 
ompled  with  diseases  which  are  known  to 
be  capable     tnuumisuon  from  one  animal 
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to  another  of  a  different  dasg,  or  from  one 
individual  to  another  of  the  eame  species. 
In  general  language  such  diseases  are  said 
to  be  mfeciiou»,  and  to  be  conveyed  by 
infection.  These  words  are,  however,  often 
employed  in  a  more  definite  and  limited 
sense,  as  signifying  the  transmission  of  affec- 
tions of  this  kind  without  the  necessity  of 
any  direct  contact  betweui  Uie  iudividnala, 
or  of  any  obviom  applicatimi  of  tha  mortuAo 
agent  to  the  body,  vt  its  immediate  intro- 
duction into  the  syatran,  this  agent  being 
conveyed  through  the  atmosphere,  and  taken 
in  mainly  during  the  act  of  respiration.  This 
limited  meaning  is  employed  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  contagion  and  contagiout — which  then 
imply  direct  contact,  and  to  inotMlation ;  in 
this  sense  some  affections  being  regarded  as 
infectious  bnt  not  contagions  or  inoculable* 
and  vice  vertd.  The  word  infection  is  some- 
times used  as  synonymons  with  the  con- 
tagium  or  agent  by  which  a  communicable 
disease  ia  conveyed.  An  important  applica- 
tion of  the  term  infective  relates  to  the 
effects  resulting  team  certain  morbid  pro- 
ducts, such  as  tubercle,  pus,  septic  maten^ 
Ac,  which,  when  introdnoed  into  the  system 
by  inoculation  or  in  other  ways,  prodtioe  Mr- 
responding  definite  changes  oy  an  infective 
pnxMas,  manifested  by  tuberculosis,  pyiemia, 
or  septieeemia.  When  certain  morbid  con- 
ditions  have  been  established  within  the  sys- 
tem, other  parts,  more  or  less  distant  from 
the  primary  seat  of  mischief,  often  become 
involved  by  infection  within  the  body  itself 
— auto-infection — in  conaequenoe  of  the  in- 
fective elements  being  conveyed  by  the  blood- 
vessels  or  lymphatics  to  these  remote  parts, 
and  there  undergoing  further  multiplication 
and  growth.  Indeed  the  whole  system  may 
thua  become  tainted,  including  the  blood  and 
other  fluids.  Illustrations  of  this  signification 
of  infection  are  afforded  b^  cancer,  syphilis, 
tuberculosis,  and  suppuration,  the  last-men- 
tioned not  only  originating  secondary  col- 
lections of  pus,  but  also  setting  up  pyiemia. 
See  CoHTAOiOM. 

Fbkdkbjck  T.  BoBEaxB. 

IITPILTBATION  (in, into;  axiA.filtro, 
I  strain  through  felt). — This  term  was  for- 
merly applied  to  the  effusion  of  a  fluid  into 
the  interstices  of  a  tiasue,  especially  connec- 
tive tissue.  Now,  however,  its  meaning  has 
been  extended  to  imply  the  diffusion  of  any 
solid  or  fluid  morbid  [uroduct  in  the  midst  of 
tisBue-elements,  such  aa  ia  seen  in  calcareous, 
albuminoid,  fistby.and  tobenmlar  infiltration. 
See  Dbabneutioh. 

INFZiAHUATION  {infltmmoy  I  set 
on  fire).— Sykon.  :  Fr.  It^iommation ;  Ger. 
EniMiindung. 

Definitiox. — Very  numerous  definitions 
have  been  given  of  inflammation.  The  moat 
generally  received  has  been  that  attributed 


to  Celsus,  which  gives  the  four  marks  of 
inflammation  aa  ru&or,  tumor,  color,  dolor ; 
bnt  this  appears  to  have  been  really  due  to 
Eraaiatratus,  who,  according  to  tiafen,  first 
gave  precision  to  the  conception  of  simple 
burning,  as  understood  by  the  older  Greek 
physicians,  and  applied  the  name  (^Xrffutwii 
(previously  f  ynonymous  with  ^Xo/wiru)  to  a 
swelling,  which  had  also  the  characters  of 
heat,  jmin,  throbbing,  and  resistance.  The 
definitiou  was  thus  baaed  upon  Uie  notitm  of 
twUtn^,  and  would  hardly  have  taken  this 
particular  fonn  had  it  been  derived  from 
superficial  inflammations.  Although  the  four 
'  cardinal '  ai^s  may  still  be  recognised  in 
what  we  oall  inflammation,  the  definition  is 
best  derived  from  a  cause  known  to  be  capable 
of  producing  it,  and  we  say  that  inflammation 
ii  a  aeries  of  ehanget  in  apart  produced  by 
injury,  tohieh  may  be  mecnanicalt  chemical^ 
or  phytical ;  provided  the  damage  produced 
doet  not  entirely  deatroy  the  vitality  of  the 
fart.  When,  as  generaUy  happens,  tha 
mjury  does  destroy  the  vitality  of  certun 
parts,  it  is  only  those  which  just  escape 
destruati(m  which  oan  be  said  to  be  inflamed. 

In  all  Mimnia  with  a  complete  Uood- 
otrenlation,  injury  to  any  vaacnuur  part  sets 
up  disturbanees  of  the  nervous  and  vascular 
meohanism,  resulUng  in  hyperaemia,  which 
in  slight  injuriM  may  be  uie  only  vimUe 
effect  In  severer  injuries  it  always  accom- 
panies the  other  changes,  and  hence  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  process.  (The  changes 
in  non-vasoular  parts  will  be  afterwards 
spoken  of ;  those  produced  by  injury  in  the 
lower  animals  need  not  here  be  considered.) 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  a  gradation  may  be 
traced  in  the  effects  of  injury.  A  very 
slight  injury  to  the  skin,  for  mstance,  by 
friction,  heat,  or  a  ohemioal irritant,  produces 
transitory  hypen^mia;  a  more  severe  or 
more  lasting  iiguiy  seta  np  inflammation 
(Ulster  or  eczema) ;  one  still  more  intense, 
necrosis  or  sloughing.  The  same  gradation 
may  be  seen  in  the  after-effects  of  cold, 
which,  according  to  its  duration  or  intensity, 
may  lead  to  mere  heat  and  throbbing,  or  to 
inflammation  (chilblains  or  mild  frostbite), 
or  to  actual  gangrene.  Even  in  apparently 
spontaneous  iuflammationa  a  cause  of  injury, 
may  always  be  traced,  such,  for  instance,  as 
a  difiusible  virus  in  rheumatic  inflammatione, 
or  the  presence  of  micro-organisms  and  their 
products  in  infective  inflammations,  or  dia- 
turbonces  of  circulation  and  innervation  in 
the  secondary  inflammations  of  circulatory 
and  nervous  diseases,  or  a  mere  loweroi 
state  of  nutrition,  aa  in  various  chronic 
eaehaxiaB.  Bnt  in  most  such  cases  there  is 
a  combination  of  injuries,  the  presence  of 
some  noxious  substance  coinciding  with 
nervous,  vascular,  or  nutri^onal  disturbance. 
Hence  an  inflamed  part  is  always  a 
damaged  part,  and  the  state  of  inflammation 
may  1^  tooadly  said  to  be  a  state  of  damae*. 
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Iiijtammaiion  and  Repair. — Since  aninudi 
are  so  constructed  that  injuries  short  of 
death  always  call  forth  some  attempt  at 
repair,  we  find  that  along  with  damage 
there  is  always  some  sign  of  restoration. 
The  combiDaiion  of  these  two  jactors  consti- 
tntes  inflammation,  distingoishing  it  from 
necrosis  on  the  one  hand,  and  simple  hyper- 
plasis  on  the  other.  Accordingly  a  part  of 
the  inflammatory  process  may  be  regarded  as 
eonswatiTe,  tending  to  compensate  the  dis- 
turbance jnixliiDed  by  injury.  Hence  in- 
flammation often  aocompaniee  repair,  bnt 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  necessary  jwrt 
at  the  latter  process.  Hunter  maintamed 
that  inflammation  was  only  a  hindrance  to 
healing  of  wounds,  and  the  results  of  anti- 
septic surgery  confirm  his  views.  The 
truth,  however,  appears  to  be  that  in  '  clean  ' 
or  aseptic  wounds,  however  extensive,  there 
is  little  damage  to  the  tissnes.  Damage 
is  caused  by  the  secondary  injuries  resulting 
from  the  entrance  of  bacteria  or  irritating 
substances,  and  when  this  occurs  there  is 
inflammation.  In  this  case  the  delayed 
healing  which  follows  cannot  be  attrUnited 
to  the  cniginal  iiyary,  nor,  etrietly  ipealdng, 
to  inflanmiation,  but  to  the  aec<Hidary  com- 
pUeations  which  produced  the  inflammation, 
and  which  this  process  actually  tends  to 
compensate  and  remove. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  nature  and  fimo- 
titmsof  the  several  parts  of  the  inflammatory 
process,  we  shall  consider  separately :  (1)  the 
vascular  processes— hyperemia  and  exuda- 
tion ;  (2)  the  changes  in  the  tissues. 

1.  DiSECT  OBSVBVATIOM  OP  THB  VASCUUB 
FBOCBSSBS    IN    IMFLAMHATION. — When  the 

mesentery  or  tongue  of  a  frog  is  drawn  out 
and  placed  under  the  microscope,  the  contact 
of  the  air  soon  determines  inflammation  ; 
and,  by  means  which  need  not  here  be  de- 
scribed, both  the  vessels  and  the  tisaue- 
•lements  may  be  obsemd  fbr  honn  to- 
gether. The  earliest  change  seen  in  the 
vessels  of  a  part  thus  exposed  is  dilatation, 
first  of  the  arteries,  then  of  the  veins,  the 
capillaries  being  Uttle  afiected.  The  dila- 
tation of  the  vessels  is  accompanied  at  first 
by  acceleration  of  the  blood-stream;  most 
noticeable  in  the  arteries ;  but  the  accelera- 
tion does  not  last  more  than  half  an  hour  or 
an  hour,  and  it  then  gives  place  to  retar- 
dation, which  continues  as  long  as  the  in- 
flammation lasts.  The  'primary  accelera- 
tion *  is,  however,  sometimes  absent  or  too 
short  in  its  duration  to  be  noticeable.  So 
&r,  the  process  is  doubtless  the  same  as  in 
active  hyperemia  produced  by  local  inita- 
ti<n*  Whether  the  first  dilatation  is  due  to 
dfareet  paralysis  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
arteries,  or  to  a  reflex  action  passing  through 
the  a|Hzial  oord,  or  to  an  inhibitory  action 
passing  through  nerve-gai^ia  in  the  arterial 
mlla,  u  niuwrtain.  There  need  not,  however, 
be  any  action  connected  with  the  spinal  aad^ 
SI 


I  since  dilatation  may  take  place  when  the  part 
is  disconnected  from  the  f^reat  nerve-centres. 

From  this  point  begm  the  phenomena 
peculiar  to  inflammation.  The  dilatation  of 
arteries  may  go  on  increasing  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  till  they  have  double  their 
original  diameter,  and  pulsation  becomes 
very  prominent  in  them.  The  capillaries 
look  as  if  gorged  wi&  corpuscles,  forming  a 
ouasi-Bolid  mass.  The  blood-euirent  in  all 
the  vessels  beo<»neB  slower  and  slower,  till 
it'  is  almost  stagnant.  This  coniUtion  has 
been  called  Mtaait ;  but  it  is  better  to  reserve 
tiiis  name  for  an  absolute  stagnation,  which 
is  no  necessary  put  of  inflammation,  but  is 
produced  in  artificial  inflammations  by  local 
causes,  chiefly,  probably,  by  drying  up  of  the 
tissues.  In  true  inflammation  the  amount 
of  blood  passing  through  the  part  is  always 
greatly  increased,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
fuller  current  in  the  veins  leading  from  it. 
At  the  same  time  certain  peculiarities  are 
observed  in  the  behaviour  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles and  leucocytes  in  the  veins.  In 
ordinary  conditions  of  the  circulation,  the 
central  part  only  of  the  vein  (as  of  the  artery) 
is  occupied  by  the  corpuscles,  whi^  move 
on  minted  tc^ther.  But  during  retardation 
the  corpuscles,  especially  the  leucocytes, 
q)read  over  the  marginal  portion  of  the  rein 
usually  free  from  them,  and  the  leucocytes 
begin  to  drag  along  the  walls  of  the  vein,  as 
if  adhffi^nt,  till  at  length  they  form  a  layer 
lining  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  while  the  red 
corpuscles  are  carried  on  by  the  onrrent.  In 
the  capillaries,  this  marginal  layer  is  never 
perfectly  established,  though  leucocytes  niay 
be  seen  momentarily  adhering  to,  or  moving 
slowly  along  the  walls.  In  the  arteries,  no 
such  process  is  observed,  except  (according 
to  Gohnheim)  it  may  be  for  a  moment  daring 
the  diastole  of  the  pulse.  When  this  mar- 
ginal potition  of  leucocytes  is  established, 
begins  the  process  which,  obsenred  long  e^o 
by  Waller,  and  less  elMily  though  earlier 
by  William  Addison,  was  re-obsorved  and 
broui^t  into  notice  by  Gohnheim.  In  the 
words  of  the  last-named  observer :  '  On  the 
outer  contour  of  the  wall  of  a  vessel,  usually 
a  vein,  in  which  the  marginal  layer  of  leu- 
eocytea  is  well  developed,  sometimes  first  in 
a  capillary,  is  seen  a  small  projection  which 
enlargra  in  length  and  breadth,  and  becomes 
a  roimdish  colourless  lump.  This  again 
enlarges,  puts  out  new  pointed  projeotiouR, 
and  gradually  withdraws  itself  from  the  wall 
of  the  vessel,  till  it  is  attached  to  it  only  by 
a  long  narrow  stem.  Finally  this  attach- 
ment also  is  broken,  and  we  see  a  colourless 
omtraotile  body  witii  one  looft  process  and 
several  shorter,  with  one  or  se.eral  nuclei — 
in  fact,  a  leueoevte,*  The  same  prooess  is 
going  oa  meuiwhile  at  other  points  of  the 
veins  and  capillacies,  till  at  length,  ei^er 
quickly  or  slowly,  the  outer  surface  of  all  the 
visible  veins  bec<Hnes  covered  with  several 
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rows  d  leucocytes,  while  their  interior  shows 
the  same  appeaianoe  as  before.  That  the 
Isneoe^rtes  seen  outside  were  formerly  inside 
the  Tems,  having  simply  passed  throngb  the 
walls,  admits  of  no  reasonable  doubt,  thondt 
it  is  often  dif&oolt  for  the  eye  to  seize  uie 
loeoise  moment  of  passage.  In  the  arteries 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  seen.  In  the  capil- 
laries the  emigration  of  leucocytes  is  very 
evident,  and  accompanied  by  the  passage  of 
red  corpuscles  also  through  the  w^s,  which 
does  not  take  place  in  the  veins  proper. 
The  latter  process  was  observed  by  Strieker 
before  the  revival  of  the  obswatiMi  of  emi- 
gration of  leucocytes. 

Accompanying  the  extravasation  of  the 
blood-corpuscles  there  is  always  a  copious 
exudation  of  flaid*  which  eoes  fax  beyond 
physiologtcal  limits.  The  fluid  also  differs 
from  the  ordinary  ^lysidoneal  transudation 
and  more  resembles  blood-plasma.  Aided 
by  this  and  by  their  own  spontaneous  move- 
ments, the  leucooytes  are  carried  far  and 
wide  into  the  tissue,  till  the  whole  field,  that 
is,  the  whole  mesentery,  is  so  crowded  with 
them  that  nothing  else  can  be  seen.  The 
red  corpuscles,  on  the  other  hand,  remain 
more  closely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
vessels.  When  the  exudation,  carrying  with 
it  the  corpuscles,  and  containing,  as  it  does, 
cosgulable  mat^ial,  reaches  the  surface,  it 
forms  the  layer  or  &lse  membrane  of  in- 
flammatory lymph,  seen  in  inflanunations 
of  serous  sur&ces.  The  tissue,  at  the  same 
time,  becomes  more  or  less  infiltrated  with 
lymphoid  corpuscles,  pxoduoing  the  condition 
known  ss  '  small-celled  infiltration.' 

CauM  of  retardation  and  ceU'emigraHon. 
The  processes  just  described  mark  inflamma- 
tion off  shaiply  from  simple  hyperemia. 
Their  production  was  at  one  time  ascribed  to 
thickening  of  the  blood  from  transudation 
of  serum;  to  coagulation  in  the  vessels; 
to  the  adhesiveness  of  leucocytes ;  and  to  a 
change  in  the  tissues  external  to  the  vessels. 
But  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  essential 
factor  is  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
vascular  wall,  though  it  is  possible  that  this 
may  be  connected  with  a  change  in  the  tissues 
outside,  especially  with  a  loss  of  elasticity, 
which  may  be  traced  in  all  iignred  tissues— 
as  may  be  seen,  Icnr  inrtanee,  in,  the  |wodaO' 
tion  of  a  *  wheal  *  by  a  blow  on  the  skm.  The 
same  change,  whik  it  retards  the  passage  of 
blood,  makes  the  vascular  wall  permeable  to 
the  corpuscles,  and  fovours  exudation.  What 
the  change  is  we  cannot  say,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  walls  of 
vessels  undergo  when  inadequately  nourished. 
Two  classes  of  experiments  throw  light  on 
this  point. 

It  has  been  found  by  Byneck  that  other 
fluids  than  blood,  such  as  milk,  pass  with 
greater  difficulty  than  usual  through  the 
vessels  of  an  irritated  part ;  and  that  stagna- 
tion can  be  produced  in  the  vessels  of  a  frog. 


which  is  kept  alive  1^  (he  oircnlation  of  salt- 
sdutifHi  instead  of  blood  in  its  vesselB. 
CohnhMm  has  ^so  shown  that  a  state  of  the 
rascolar  walls  similar  to  tiiat  which  may  be 
presumed  to  exist  in  inflanomation.  may  be 
produced  by  shutting  off  the  blood  from  the 
vessels  for  a  certain  time.  He  put  a  ligature 
round  the  tongne  of  a  frog,  and  observed  the 
vessels  after  the  ligature  was  eut.  If  the 
blood  had  been  excluded  for  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours  only,  the  vessels  on  the  return  of 
the  blood  passed  into  a  condition  of  simple 
hypertemia ;  but  if  longer,  stagnation,  ma^- 
nal  position  of  leucocytes,  and  extravasation 
of  corpuscles  were  observed,  and  these 
phenomena  were  more  marked  the  longer  the 
ligature  had  remained,  provided  it  was  not 
long  enough  entirely  to  ^troy  the  vitality  of 
the  part.  From  these  ea^eriments  we  must 
oonMude  that  the  cause  of  the  sta^natitm  and 
its  attendant  phenomena  is  not  m  the  blood 
or  the  cells,  but  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and 
that  the  change  in  these  is  of  the  nature  of 
degeneration. 

2.  ChANOEB  or  THX  nSSlTS-ELBlIBNTa.— 

Tiatue-ehanges  in  non-vascular  part*. — The 
changes  of  the  tissue-elements  are  most  sim- 
ply seen  in  non-vascular  parts.  Alterations 
m  cartilage-cells  during  ulceration  were 
observed  long  ago  by  Goodsir  and  Redfem, 
but  were  not  then  tiiought  to  belong  to  in* 
flammation,  non-vascular  parts  being  not 
thought  liable  to  this  process.  Lately  the 
cornea  has  been  taken  as  the  type  of  non- 
vascular tissues.  If  the  cornea  of  ^a  frog  be 
irritated  by  touching  a  small  spot  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  eut  ont  within  firom  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  many  of  the 
fixed  corpuscles  are  found  to  be  already 
altered.  Their  processes  are  become  shorter 
and  thicker ;  their  bodies  of  irregular  shape ; 
and  they  often  show  amceboid  movements, 
and  become  converted  into  many-nucleated 
protoplasmic  masses,  resembling  what  are  in 
some  other  parts  caUed  giant-ceils.  Finally, 
in  their  place  may  be  seen  groups  of  new 
small  or  lymphoid  cells.  But  there  are 
always  some  corneal  corpuscles  which  remain 
quite  Tmohanged.  These  changes  cannot  be 
traced  &rther,  as  the  cornea  soon  becomes 
torbid,  and  tiie  whole  field  of  observation 
erowded  witii  lenooeytes. 

It  is  still  a  matter  of  dii^ute  whether  these 
changes  are  truly  reproductive  or  onlyd^ene- 
rattve ;  and  whether  any  new  cells  are  reaUy 
formed  from  the  fixed  corpuscles  of  the 
cornea,  or  whether  the  origin  of  these 
leucooytes  is  the  same  as  of  those  which  are 
seen  surrounding  the  veins  and  capillaries  of 
the  inflamed  mesentery  of  the  frog.  Yarioos 
arguments  have  been  nrged,  which  spaoe 
forbids  us  to  discuss.  The  \iltimate  oonola- 
sion  appears  to  be  that  young  cells,  indistin- 
guishable  frx>m  leucocytes  or  pus-corpuscles, 
ma^  be  formed  by  a  process  of  growth,  ceU- 
divuion,  and  germination,  affecting  the  fixed 
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ecnneal  eorprudee,  btit  that  the  nmnber  of 
these  is  inconsiderable  compared  with  those 
which,  even  in  a  npn- vascular  tissue  like  the 
cornea,  are  derivea  from  the  vessels. 

The  process  of  inflammation  in  other  non- 
vascnltu:  parts,  such  as  cartilage,  has  been 
studied  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  cornea, 
and  the  general  result  is  the  same. 

Ti*»ue-change»  in  vascular  partt. — These, 
though  apparently  more  ambiguoiis  than  in 
non-vascuhur  parts,  are  yet  sometimes  suscep- 
tible of  more  minute  study.  In  the  omentum 
of  mammalia,  changes  occur  during  inflamma- 
tion in  which  unbiassed  observation  can  see 
nothing  else  than  oeU-division,  growth,  and 
eennination.  There  is  indeed  reason  to 
believe  that  such  appearances  are  found 
normally^  as  evidence  merely  of  growth,  but 
the  inflammatory  changes  are  distinguished 
from  the  normal  by  their  greater  frequency 
and  luxuriance.  In  fibrous  connective 
tissue  similar  processes  have  long  been 
observed,  and,  smce  attention  was  drawn  to 
them  by  Virchow,  have  been  regarded  till 
lately  as  showing,  in  the  clearest  manner, 
that  the  fixed  cells  of  the  tissue  germinate 
and  produce  new  elements.  This  '  prolifera- 
tion  of  connective  tissue '  is  an  obvious  fact, 
but  its  importance  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirelj^, 
in  relation  to  tissue-formation,  and  not  m 
the  producticm  of  lymphoid  or  pus-cells,  often 
ascribed  to  it.  .uound  inflamed  parts  the 
connective  tisme  is  often  found  mflltrated 
with  lymphcud  cells,  the  origin  of  which  wag 
fiDrmerly  set  down  to  proliferation.  But  it 
seems  more  natural  to  regard  this  'small- 
celled  infiltration,'  which  is  a  very  frequent 
accompaniment  of  inflammation,  as  resulting 
firom  migration  of  leucocytes  from  the  veins 
and  capillaries  of  the  inflamed  part.  The 
possibility,  however,  of  the  production  of 
Bome  lymphoid  cells  by  proliferation  of  the 
fixed  elements  cannot  be  actually  denied. 

There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the 
lencocytes  emigrated  from  the  vessels  may 
further  divide  and  'proliferate.'  Strieker  and 
Klein  have  both  observed  actual  eeU-division 
take  place  under  the  microscope ;  so  thsbt 
some  of  the  new  cells  may  be  r^^ffded  as  the 
descendants  of  emigrated  corpuscles.  We 
may  then  compare  the  snwll  or  l^phoid 
cells  of  mflamed  parts  to  the  population  of  a 
colony,  where  most  are  emigrants,  or  the 
descendants  of  emigrants,  but  some  few  trace 
their  descent  from  the  aboriginal  inhabitants. 

Changes  in  the  tiesue-elementa :  retrograde 
and  progressive. — More  important  than  the 
infiltration  of  lymphoid  cells  are  the  definite 
changes  which  the  fixed  elements  of  the 
tissues  undergo.  These  always  show  the 
comlnnation  of  retrograde  or  degenerative 
with  progressive  or  germinative  changes, 
characteristic  of  inflammation,  sometimes 
the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  predominating, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  injury  and 
the  nature  of  the  tissue. 


In  conneetive  tissue  the  retrograde  change 

consists  in  swelling  and  softening  of  the 
fibres,  which  may  end  in  hquefaction,  espe- 
cially when  there  is  suppuration.  The  {am- 
gressive  changes  consist  in  proliferation  and 
formation  of  new  cells  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pair. Special  histological  methods  generally 
permit  us  to  distinguish  these  elements  from 
migratory  lymphoid  corpuscles.  Nuclear 
changes,  karyokmesis  and  karyomitosis,  may 
often  be  traced  in  inflamed  ptata  by  proper 
methods,  and  are  the  most  certain  evidence  of 
cell-proliferation  {see  Cell).  Tissue-repair 
begins  with  the  formation  of  so-called  epi- 
thelioid cells  or  fibroblasts  (fibroplastie  culs 
of  the  older  mioroscopiats),  which  sometimes 
enlarge  into  giant-cells.  (The  theory  of 
Zief^er,  that  such  cells  may  be  formed  out  of 
leucocytes,  is  now  given  up  by  its  author.) 
The  nuclei  of  these  cells  become  the  nuclei  of 
the  new  tissue-elements,  the  fibres  of  -which 
are  probably  formed  by  spUtting  up  of  the  pro- 
toplasm of  the  cells.  Outgrowths  from  the 
surrounding  blood-vessels  nm  into  the  new 
tissue  and  vascularise  it.  The  whole  process 
is  thus  one  of  continuous  growth,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  migratory  lymphoid  cells,  and 
of  the  hypereemia  and  exudation,  except  in  so 
far  that  the  latter  help  by  affording  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  nooriwmeut.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  typhoid  cells  to  repair  ia  thus 
very  obscure,  and  it  ia  possible  that  they 
ma^r  be  merely  a  hindrance ;  thou^  tiie 
notion  has  beui  started  that  they  serve  as 
pabulum  to  the  growing  tissue'Cells.  But 
they  perform  one  important  function,  that  of 
removing  injurious  foreign  particles  from 
the  seat  of  inflammation.  Molecules  of  fat, 
pigment-granules,  and  other  debris  of  tissue, 
may  be  clearly  seen  to  be  taken  up  by  them; 
and  there  is  reason  to  beheve  that  they  also 
carry  away  bacteria.  Whether  their  action 
on  these  organisms  is  precisely  that  which 
Metschnikoff  calls  phagocytosis  is  a  disputed 
question,  the  discussion  of  which  hardly  be- 
longshere.  (SMlHUUNirriandpHAoocYTosis. 

Huscular  <tMiM  becomes  granular  and 
loses  its  striation  under  the  influence  of 
inflammation,  and  sometimes  undergoes 
another  peouUar  form  of  degeneration.  But 
at  the  same  time  the  mus^e-nudei  (unless 
the  tissue  be  absolutely  killed)  show  signs 
of  growth  and  proUferatiou,  by  which  in  the 
end  new  fibres  are  produced  and  the  tissue 
regenerated. 

Nerve-fibres  undergo  rapid  disintegration' 
when  inflamed  ;  but  the  nuclei  preserve  their 
1  vitality,  and  are  capable  of  producing  new 
nerve-tubes,  as  is  seen  after  section  of  nerves.. 
I     Ganglionic  nervous   tissue  never  shows^ 
!  any  signs  of  regeneration  after  being  in- 
flamed, and  is  probably  killed  by  compara- 
tively slight  and  transient  inflammations, 
though  this  tissue  is  very  rarely  thus  aflEsoted. 

Epithelium  on  mucous  gurfiwes  shows 
very  characteristic  changes.   A  large  number 
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of  elements  cUe  and  am  died  off,  ao  tiutt  the 
deeqnamatitm  of  e|ddielnim  is  £u  more  npid 
than  luider  normal  eonditions.  Many  cells 
show  excessive  macoua  transformation  and 
— in  chronic  inflammations — much  fatty  de- 
generation. There  is  aleo  a  copiouB  forma- 
tion of  new  epithelial  cells,  produced,  as  in 
normal  conditions,  apparently  from  the  base- 
ment membrane. 

Qlandular  epithelium,  when  inflamed, 
shows  the  characteristic  change  called  gran- 
ular degeneration  or  cloudy  swelling  {see 
]>eoenebation),  which  has  been  also  called 
parenchymatous  inflammation,  and  is  evi* 
dence  of  the  simplest  kind  of  injury  to  the 
cells.  Severer  injuries  cause  fatty  degenera. 
Hon  and  breaking  down,  as  seen  in  various 
kinds  of  poisoning.  There  is  probably  always 
a  regeneration  of  gland^oeUs,  oat  this  is  often 
traced  with  great  difficulty. 

The  above  are  the  tissue-changes  usually 
met  with  in  ordinary  inflammations.  When 
the  inflammation  takes  the  form  of  tu^ura- 
Uon,  destruction  of  tissne  is  far  more  com- 
plete, and  repair  is  prevented,  at  least 
temporarily. 

Ws  must  now  consider  the  products  and 
reaalts  of  inflammation,  without  farther  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  share  of  the  vessels 
and  of  the  tissues. 

Fboddcts  and  Bbsttlts.— All  inflamma- 
tory products  resiilt  either  from  exudation 
(with  or  without  participation  of  the  tissues) 
or  from  new-growth.  The  exndative  pro- 
dnctsure  serom,  mucus,  and  fibrin,  the  U^ter 
of  which,  in  combination  with  leucocytes, 
forms  Uie  so-called  *  inflammatory  lymph.' 
New-growth  takes  place  from  the  vessels  in  | 
the  form  of  vascular  connective  tissue,  of 
which  a  special  form  are  granulations.  With 
regard  to  exudations,  no  clear  line  can  be 
drawn,  at  any  stage  of  the  process,  between 
serous  and  fibrinous  exudation  or  inflamma- 
tory lymph.  But  the  production  ^  of  pus 
seems  to  require  some  special  irritant  or 
morbid  factor. 

Exudatiojia. — Serous  and  mucous  exuda- 
tions can  only  be  regarded  as  products  of 
inflammation  when  excessive.  The  fluids 
formed  in  inflammations  of  serous  cavities 
differ  from  those  produced  in  passive  exuda- 
tions (or  dropsies),  in  containmg  more  fibrin 
and  more  albumen.  Bnt  inflammatory  exuda- 
tions vary  in  this  re^wct,  and  are  sometimes 
scarcely  to  be  distrngmshed  from  simple 
serous  efiusions.  The  fluids  poured  out  on 
rerous  surfaces  in  acute  inflammation  always 
coagulate,  and  even  in  chronic  cases  can 
often  be  shown  to  be  capable  of  coagulation. 
On  mucous  surfaces,  on  the  contrary,  the 
exudation  does  not  as  a  rule  coagulate.  That 
this  is  owing  in  some  way  to  the  action  of 
the  epithelium  seems  most  probable,  whether 
it  is  that  filtration  through  epithelium  alters 
the  composition  of  the  fluid,  or  whether  the 
living  epithelium  prevents  coagulation  in  the 


same  ytvy  as  the  endothelium  Ae  vessels 
prevents  eoagnlation  of  the  cireulating  blood. 
When,  however,  the  epithelium  is  removed, 
a  fibrinous  layer  may  be  produced  on  the 
exposed  sub-mucons  surface ;  and  the  same 
result  seems  to  follow  the  appUcation  of  very 
powerful  irritants,  as  in  croupous  inflamma- 
tions. Mueoos  exudations  contain  mucin,  as 
well  as  semm -albumen,  in  variable  pnqxnr- 
tions. 

Fibrinous  exudations,  in  coagulating,  en- 
tangle whatever  leucocytes  may  be  either 
extruded  with  the  exudation  or  present  in 
the  tissues.  The  properties  of  the  coagulated 
mass  differ  according  to  the  proportion  of 
corpuscles.  These  differences  do  not  neces- 
sarily show  ai^  corresponding  diflGsrences 
in  the  composition  of  the  blood,  bnt  depend 
upon  the  facility  with  which  the  corpuscles 
leave  the  vessels,  and  prolHtbly  on  the  state 
of  nutrition  of  the  latter.  The  product  called 
infiamTtiatory  lymph  consists  of  coagulated 
fibrin  entangling  leucocytes,  the  two  coo- 
stitnents  being  in  varying  proportions.  The 
fibrin  does  not  differ  from  that  of  blood-clot ; 
and  may  therefore  be  formed  in  the  same 
way  by  a  reaction  between  the  exuded  con- 
stituents of  blood.  But  it  is  not  a  constant 
product  of  inflammation,  and  hence  has  been 
thought  to  owe  its  production  to  local  causes — 
that  is,  to  reaction  between  the  tissues  and 
the  exudation.  Thus  fibrin  is  formed  on 
serous  surfaces  where  one  of  the  fibrin  con- 
stituents is  nomiaUy  found,  and  in  fibrous 
tissue  where  there  are  similar  chemical  con- 
stituents ;  but,  as  stated  above,  not  generally 
on  inflamed  m^coas  surfkees,  or  in  ^ithelw 
I  structures.  But  since  it  is  possible  that  in 
these  cases  the  exudation  becomes  altered 
by  filtration  through  the  tissues,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  fibrin,  or  both  its 
chemical  constituents,  may  be  exuded  from 
the  vessels.  The  inflammatory  fibrin  itself 
ia  never  organited,  but  often  becomes  re- 
placed  by  a  vascular  connective  tissue  which 
grows  into  it,  and  causes  its  absorption. 
This  is  the  process  formerly  spoken  of  as 
or^nisation  of  lymph. 

Pus. — Pus  is  inflammatory  exudation  in 
which  the  corpuscles  greatly  predominate, 
and  the  intermediate  snbstanoe  is  liquid.  It 
is  thus  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  pus 
and  softer  SanoB  of  inflammatory  lymph,  but 
the  former  does  not  contain  fibrin,  nor  does 
it  coa^folate  spontaneously.  The  following 
analysis  of  pus  may  be  taken  as  representing 
an  average  specimen : — 


Pus-cells  and  mucus 

.  46-A 

Albumen 

.  48*8 

Fat  and  cholesterin 

.  10-9 

Bodium-ehloride  . 

.  6-9 

Other  alkaline  salts 

.  8-2 

Earthy  phosphates  and 

iron .  2*1 
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It  is  noticeable  that  pus  contains  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  fat  than  any  other  in- 
flammatory product,  or  than  blood.  Its 
specific,  gravity  is  1080  to  10^.  The  ap- 
pearance of  pus  is  well  known :  it  is  a  creamy 
fluid,  which,  when  normal  or  '  laudable '  Euad 
fresh,  has  a  very  faint— not  ofiienBive — odour, 
and  no  Bign  of  putre&otion.  Under  certain 
circumstances,  it  has  a  itrong  animoniacal 
or  putrefitctive  odour,  and  is  described  as 
*  oiuiealthy,'  or  sanious.  When  allowed  to 
stand,  all  pus  separates  into  a  liquid  portion 
or  'serum,*  and  a  sediment  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  corpuscles.  The  serum  resembles 
blood-serum,  containing  paraglobulin  or 
fibrino-plasttc  substance,  potassium- albumi- 
nate (or  casein),  ordinary  sarum-albumen,  and 
myosin.  Other  constituents  of  pus  are  pro- 
tagon,  chondiin,  gelatin,  leucin,  tyrosin,  and 
xanthin. 

Pu$-corpuscle9. — The  corpuscles  of  fresh, 
newly  formed  pus,  as  seen,  for  instance,  on 
an  inflamed  mucous  surface,  are  not  dis- 
tingoishftble  from  leucocytes  of  the  blood, 
showing  active  amceboid  movements  and 
continiul  ohaiwe  of  form.  Most  oorpnseles 
frcnxi  large  coUecticms  of  pus,  such  as  ab- 
scesses, are  already  dead,  being  nearly 
spherical  in  form,  with  the  appearance  of  a 
cell-wall,  and  showing  when  acted  upon  by 
acetic  acid  three  or  more  small  nuclei. 

Cautes  0^  aumuration. — While  the  pro- 
duction of  mdividual  pus-corpuscles  is  to  be 
explained  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  in- 
flammatory cells  in  general,  there  are  good 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  formation  of 
pus  requires,  in  addition,  some  more  special 
cause. 

The  most  important  cause  is  undoubtedly 
the  presence  of  bacteria,  especially  certain 
Rtecies  of  micrococci,  which  are  almost 
slways  present  in  eoUections  of  pus,  loi^e 
or  small;  sometimes  contained  in  the  pus- 
corposcles,  sometimes  free  in  the  liquid. 
OgBton  fotmd  micrococci  in  every  one  of 
74  abscesses  not  previously  opened ;  and 
they  can  be  found,  broadly  speaking,  in  all 
boib,  pnstules,  and  the  like.  The  com- 
monest species  are  Staphylococcus  pyc^nes 
albus  and  S.  aureus,  with  sometimes  Strepto- 
coccus pj'ogenes.  The  latter  is  the  character- 
istic form  in  internal  suppurations,  especially 
in  pytemia.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
micrococci  produce  suppuration,  since,  when 
cultivated,  they  have  often  been  made  to  pro- 
dnce  fiiruncles  and  abscesses  when  rubbed 
firmly  or  inoculated  into  the  human  skin, 
even  laoxe  constantly  and  certainly  than  in 
the  ease  of  experimental  animals.  Since 
these  micrococci  are  often  found  (by  culti- 
vation) to  be  present  in  certain  ^arta  of  the 
healthy  human  skin,  as  well  as  widely  spread 
in  human  dwellings,  tiiere  must  be  some 
bvouring  circumstances  or  contributory 
causes  miich  enable  them  thus  to  injure  the 
tisanes.   Such  favouring  circumstances  are 


(1)  some  previous  lesion  of  the  tissues ;  (2) 
special  conditions,  especially  bad  nutrition, 
the  tenderness  of  tissue  in  children,  and  per- 
haps idiosyncrasy;  (8)  certain  states  of  the 
blood,  especially  the  presence  of  special  sub- 
stances, such  as  glucose,  and  probably  pto- 
miuues  or  enzymes,  absorbed  from  the  in- 
testines. Animal  parasites,  such  as  hydatids, 
appear  to  produce  snpfiuratiou  by  their  diract 
action,  witiiout  the  assistance  of  bacteria. 

In  the  absence  of  micrococci,  suppuration 
may  be  produced  by  other  agents;  which 
may  also  act  as  oontnbutory  causes  with  the 
bacteria.  Such  are  turpentine,  croton  oil, 
carbolic  acid,  ammonia,  strong  solutions  of 
perchloride  of  mercury,  Ac. ;  several  of  which 
are  powerful  bactericides.  In  addition,  the 
same  result  has  been  produced  experiment- 
ally by  sterihsed  solutions  of  certain  bacterial 
products,  as  albumoses  and  ptomiunes,  e.g. 
cadaverine;  and  certain  enzymes,  e.g.  the 
vegetable  ferment  of  jequirity;  and  doubtless 
others  will  be  found  to  have  the  same  effect. 
It  thus  appears  that  chemical  substances 
having  powerful  solvent  or  necrotic  action 
on  tissues  produce  suppuration,  and  do  so 
apparently  by  softening  the  walls  of  the 
blood-vessels  and  favouring  emigration  of 
leucocytes — which  will  be  mostly  dead.  The 
action  of  micrococci  is  to  be  explained  in 
the  same  way,  these  organisms  producing 
enzymes  which  peptonise  and  thus  soften  or 
dissolve  the  warn  of  the  blood-vessels.  The 
well-known  destructive  or  solvent  action  of 
pus  is  also  thus  accounted  for.  Micrococci 
are  doubtless  the  cause  of  almost  all  sup- 
purations, since  the  oihts  agents  mentioned 
will  not  be  present  unless  experimentally  in- 
troduced. The  bearing  of  these  conclusions 
upon  antiseptic  surgery,  which  has  supplied 
much  of  the  evidence  on  which  they  are 
based,  is  obvious.  We  gain  also  by  this 
knowledge  an  adequate  explanation  of  (he 
infectivity  of  pus;  as  seen  in  contagious 
impetigo  of  the  skin,  conjunctivitis,  ure- 
thritis, Ac. 

OranxUation-TisBue.— When  a  part  has 
been  destroyed  by  inflammation,  the  lost 
tissue  is  replaced  by  the  preliminary  forma- 
tion of  a  pecuhar  structure,  consisting  of  a 
highly  vascular  connective-tissue  framework, 
containing  an  excessive  number  of  leucocytes, 
and  also  epithelioid  or  formative  cells,  with 
occasional  giant-cells.  The  vessels  are  of 
delicate  structure,  and  easily  lacerated.  This 
tissue  also  contains  nerves.  It  has  been 
compared  to  the  cellular  structure  which 
composes  the  embryo,  or  to  embryonic  tis- 
sue, but  the  great  predtHninanoe  vessels 
constitutes  an  important  di£Ferenee.  Such 
tissue  always  originates  as  an  outgrowth  of 
the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part;  it  grows 
into  regular  oonnective  tissue,  and  is  thus 
the  most  impdttant  means  of  replacing  the 
tissue  des^yed.  llVhen  produced  on  a  sur- 
face, and  growing  out  in  the  form  of  tufts,  it 
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reeeiveB  the  name  of  granulatiom;  and,  as 
ifl  well  known,  ulcere  and  cavities  booome 
filled  np  by  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  granu- 
lation-tissue may  form  fibrous  tissue,  but  not 
epithelial  stractores  or  any  specialised  tissue. 
The  formation  of  granulations  is  not  necessary 
to  the  repair  of  wounds;  and  their  persist- 
ence is  evidently  a  sign  of  delayed  repair; 
hence  some  have  regarded  their  formstion 
as  antagonistic  to  healing.  Hamilton  has 
u^feniously  shown  that  granulations  are,  or 
may  be,  produced  b^  outward  dilatation  of 
eapillaries  not  restramed  by  the  integimient. 

Vabibtibb. — The  most  striking  differences 
between  different  kinds  of  infianunation  are 
thoee  depending  upon  the  diffarences  of  tis- 
sues, and  of  the  situations  in  which  it  occurs. 

1.  Catarrhal.  —  On  mncous  membranes 
the  exudation  is  mucous,  does  not  coagulate, 
and  contains  only  detached  epithelial  cells, 
with  scattered  leucocytes ;  the  process  tends 
to  become  chronic ;  b^t  the  effect  on  the  body 
as  a  whole  is  less  marked  than  in  other 
forms.  TtuB  is  catarrhal  inflammation,  a 
term  which  is  with  less  propriety  transferred 
to  inflammations  of  the  slun,  tiie  lung,  and 
some  glandular  organs. 

If  eatairhal  inflammation  is  very  severe  it 
beoomee  purulent,  and  the  exndaticm  consists 
chiefly  of  pus,  little  or  no  mucus  being  pro- 
doeeo.  This  purulent  catarrh  is  especially 
characteristic  of  specific  inflanunations  of  the 
mncous  snr&ces,  such  as  viroloit  conjuncti- 
vitis or  gonorrhcea. 

2.  Croupoua  or  Jtbrinoua, — Croupoua  in- 
flammation is  that  form  in  which  a  coagu- 
lable  exudation  is  formed  upon  a  mucous 
surface.  In  diphtheritic  inflammation  there 
is,  besides  a  membranous  exudation,  some 
necrosis  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  these 
forms  the  tendency  is  to  acute,  not  chronic, 
disease;  and  the  general  symptoms  are 
stronjj^y  marked.  The  name  'croup*  has  also 
been  transferred  to  certain  inflanunations  of 
the  lung  (*  eronpous  pneumonia ')  and  of  the 
kidney,  but  (in  the  latter  case  especially)  with 
doubtfiil  pro^ety. 

The  flhrinouM  form  may  be  regarded  as 
the  nonnal  or  usual  form  of  inflammation  of 
serous  membranes  and  fibrous  connective 
tissue. 

On  serous  surfaces  the  lowest  degree  of 
inflammation  is  seen  in  a  serous  exudation, 
containing  little  or  no  plasma,  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  simple  dropsy ;  but  there 
is  no  clear  line  between  this  and  a  coagulable 
exudation,  or  fibrinous  inflammation.  This 
too,  if  still  more  severe,  may  become  puru- 
lent ;  and,  as  we  see  in  the  pericardium  or 
pleura,  a  purulent  may  succeed  to  a  fibrinous 
mflammation.  Final^r*  vascular  connective 
tissue,  forming  adhesions,  is  gnierally  pro- 
duced. In  areolar  connective  tissue,  and  in 
the  interstitial  tissue  of  various  oigans,  the 
same  stages  may  be  distinguished,  known  as 
infiammatory  adema,  which  occurs  near  a 


focus  of  acute  inflammation ;  infammatory 
hardening,  such  as  precedes  die  formation  of 
an  abscess ;  and,  finally,  either  abscess  itself 
or  purulent  infiltration — the  two  forms  oi 
suppuration  in  connective  tissue. 

8.  Parenchymatom. — It  is  not  so  eaay  to 
define  the  kinds  of  inflammation  as  affecting 
the  special  elements  or  parenchyma  of  organs. 
The  long  appears  to  be  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  that  epithelial  snrCsces  show 
the  catarrhal  liorm  of  inflammatum,  since 
lobar  pneumonia  is  a  type  of  the  fitninous 
form ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
anatomical  stmeture  of  the  air-vesicles  more 
resembles  a  serous  than  a  mucous  sur&ce, 
having  only  a  single  layer  of  epithelium; 
and  that  mechanical  iujiiry  to  the  lung  always 
produces  a  catarrhal  form  of  inflammation. 

The  name  'parenchymatous  inflammation' 
has  been  given  to  those  changes  occurring  in 
the  special  tissues  of  organs  independent  of 
their  connective-tissue  firamework.  The  only 
factor  common  to  all  such  appears  to  be  a 
granular  degeneration  of  the  protoplasm  of 
their  cells,  identical  with  what  is  elsewhere 
called  albuminous  degeneration,  though  it 
Toa-j  cdA  in  &tty  at  other  degeneration.  In 
contradistinction  to  this,  inflammation  of  the 
0(mneetiTe-tisBne  framework  is  termed  inter- 
ttitial  inflammation. 

4.  PhUgmonout. — Fhl^;monons  inflam- 
mation is  the  same  as  acute  interatittal 
inflammation,  ending  in  the  fbrmati<Hi  of 
a^ess. 

5.  Indurative. — Indurative  inflammation 
is  that  in  which  new  connective  tissue  is 
produced  in  the  interior  of  organs.  This  is 
chronic  interstitial  inflammation. 

6.  Scrofulout. — Scrofulous  inflammation 
is  that  type  which  occurs  in  cachectic  per- 
sons, whose  tissues  are  easily  injured  and 
heal  slowly.  Such  persons  are  subject  to 
ohronie  inflammations,  which,  further,  in- 
volve destruction  oi  tissufit  and  in  which 
the  inflammatory  products  readily  undergo 
degeneration;  unless  these  characters  of  de- 
steuction  and  degeneration  are  present,  the 
name  '  scrofulous '  has  no  precise  meaning. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  scrofulous 
influnraations  are  realty  tubercular.  8tru- 
mout  is  a  word  better  fbi^tten,  being  syn- 
onymous with  Bcrofnlons,  and  liable  to  be 
misunderstood. 

7.  Infective. — Infective  inflammations  are 
those  produced  by  the  passage  into  the  blood 
of  infective  matter,  derived  from  some  pre- 
viously existing  inflanunation.  Pyemia  and 
infiammations  associated  with  the  puerperal 
state  are  instances. 

8.  Chronic. — Most  inflammations  have  at 
first  a  typical  course,  reaching  their  acme 
and  then  declining.  If  the  decline  is  not 
followed  hy  resolutioa  they  become  ehronio. 
Others,  again,  show  from  the  first  the  cha- 
racter they  all  along  maintain.  Chronic  in- 
flammations are  usually  distinguished  by  the 
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penisteiice  of  that  oondition  of  the  vesselB 
which  permits  exudation  and  cell-emigration, 
with  less  hypenemia  and  general  fever  than 
in  the  acnte  form.  On  mucous  smi^aoes  the 
ehronio  form  difTers  little  &om  the  acnte, 
except  in  these  two  respects.  In  seroua 
mem  bran  ee  ehronio  inflammation  produces 
fibrous  adhesions,  with  little  or  no  liquid 
endation.  In  the  interstitial  tissue  of  solid 
or^suB  a  large  amount  of  new  connective 
tissue  is  produced  by  chronic  inflammation, 
which  first  compresses  the  special  elements, 
eaosing  them  to  waste,  and  then  contracts  in 
bulk,  BO  that  the  organ  becomes  atrophied^ 
and  usually  harder  and  more  fibrous.  This 
is  the  process  called  'fibroid  degeneration,' 
as  in  cirrhoBis  of  the  liver.  *  Chronic  paren- 
chymatous inflammations'  are  simple  de- 
generations, as  seen  in  the  kidney. 

TxRMiNATiOMS. — The  most  favourable  tenni- 
nation  of  inflammation  is  what  is  called  re- 
tolution,  in  which  the  vascular  phenomena 
and  tissue-changes  decline  togethn-,  and  pass 
•way  without  leaving  any  tuigible  material 
renut.  Even  in  the  apparently  most  perfect 
eases  of  resolution,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
products  of  exudation  reioain  when  the  vascu- 
lar changes  have  subsided,  and  are  slowly 
removed  by  the  lympfaatica.  Other  so-called 
tenninations  are  n«cro»»,  or  total  death  of 
the  part;  and  partial  destruction  by  anp> 
pnration  or  ulceraiion.  But  if  any  loss  of 
substance  occurs,  the  inflammatory  process 
cannot  be  regarded  as  at  an  end  till  the  loss 
is  wholly  or  partially  restored  by  newly 
formed  connective  tissue.  Where  there  is  no 
destruction  of  tiBsne,but  only  masses  of  Uquid 
or  solid  exudation,  the  inflammation  is  not, 
strietly  spealdng,  resolved  till  these  are  re- 
xaored.  Very  frequentljy  aa  acute  passes 
into  a  ehronio  inflammation. 

CoHSEQUBKCBS. — 1.  Locoi  coTtMquejicet. — 
If  an  inflamed  part  does  not  simply  return  to 
its  (niginal  state,  atrophy  is  the  most  common 
consequence.  Hypertrophy  can  hardly  be 
said  to  occur  in  uie  part  actually  inflamed, 
though  it  may  in  adjoining  parts,  as  we  see 
in  enlargement  of  bone  from  periostitis. 
False  hypertrophy  from,  new  formation  of 
connective  tissue  is  common ;  but,  as  such 
tissue  contracts,  the  final  result  is  atrophy. 
The  hardness  of  this  tissue  causes  induration 
to  be  put  down  among  the  consequences  of 
inflammation. 

2.  Qeneral  C0Tw«git«ncM.— The  effect  of 
inflammation  on  the  whole  body  ia  to  pro- 
duce the  condition  of  ^e«0r,  which  is  discussed 
in  another  part  of  tins  work.  It  will  suffice 
here  to  say  that  fever  involves  raising  of  the 
body-temperature,  weakening  and  accelera- 
tion of  we  heart,  and  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system,  as  well  as  of  all  the  nutri- 
tive proceeses.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  local  inflammation  produced  fever  simply 
through  the  increased  production  of  heat  by 
more  rapid  tissue -change  in  the  inflamed 


part ;  this  process  raisii^  the  temperature  of 
the  blood  passing  through  the  part,  and  thus 
of  the  whole  body  by  means  of  the  blood. 
But  this  simple  explsnation  is  not  adequate. 
It  has  even  bisen  much  disputed  whether  the 
heat  of  inflamed  parts  ever  nirpasses  that 
of  the  Uood,  though  the  temperature  of  in- 
flamed external  ps^rte  is  hi^w  than  the  n(H^ 
mal  iu  that  situation,  and  than  that  of  a 
corresponding  part,  not  inflamed,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  body.  But  this  is  also  the  case  in 
hypersemia,  in  whieh  condition  the  external 
temperature  never  surpasses  that  of  internal 
organs.  Experiments  on  inflammation  have 
led  to  very  conflicting  results :  those  of  Simon 
and  Weber  being  directly  opposite  to  those 
of  Jacobson  and  others.  But  even  if  we 
assume  an  actual  production  of  heat  in  in- 
flamed parts,  this  will  not  be  enough,  as  is 
shown  by  calculation,  to  account  for  the  rise 
of  temperature  in  the  whole  body.  It  has 
also  been  supposed  that  some  fever-|ffoduoing 
or  pyrogmie  substance  passes  into  the  blood 
from  every  inflamed  part,  and  causes  in- 
creased tisBoe-change,  with  eonsecnient  in- 
creased production  of  heat  through  uie  whole 
body ;  or  else  exerts  a  special  action  on  the 
heat-centres.  Several  substances  having  a 
pyrogenic  property  have  been  isolated.  They 
are  either  animal  ferments  (enzymes)  or 
albumoses,  produced  by  the  action  of  bacteria 
on  proteid  substances.  Finally,  it  is  held 
that  the  nervous  system  has  a  Isjge,  or  even 
the  chief,  share  in  the  production  of  fever ; 
the  inflamed  part  acting  through  the  nerves 
on  the  cerebral  heat-centres  controlling  the 
temperature  of  the  body.  But  none  of  these 
theories  is  definitely  established,  and  the 
xnanner,  therefore,  in  which  loud  inflamma- 
tion produces  fever  ia  not  yet  perfectly  nnder- 
stooo.  The  Hof^ee  ia  which  local  iimamma- 
tions  cause  fever  varies,  and  does  not  appear 
to  depend  wholly  on  tiiemass  or  the  intensity 
of  the  infiammati<m,  though  both  these  con- 
ditions are  partly  concerned.  Acute  inflam- 
mations produce  more  fever  than  chronic; 
those  of  connective-tissue  more  than  those 
of  mucous  Aorfaces ;  and,  most  of  all,  those 
which  end  in  suppuration.  In  infective  in- 
flammations the  fever  is  generally  high,  but 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  local  inflammation, 
being  a  concurrent  effect  of  the  same  cause — 
the  mfeotive  poison.  Besides  general  fever, 
the  special  condition  called  pyeemia,  in  which 
other  local  inflammations  result,  may  be  a 
consequence  of  primary  inflammation;  but 
only  when  certain  special  causes  are  at  work. 
See  Fbvsr  ;  and  Ptsmu. 

^TiOLOor.  —  Most  inflammations  are 
caused  by  some  iiynry — either  meehanical, 
as  by  actual  violence ;  or  ^hysicid,  as  changes 
of  temperature ;  or  chemical,  by  powerfdlly 
acting  substances,  as  acids,  alkalis,  and 
many  more.  A  most  important  secondary 
factor  is  the  condition  of  the  Imdy,  whether 
under-  or  over^nourished,  or  iu  some  other 
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way  wrong ;  and  this  may  probably  be  still 
more  closely  de6ned  as  the  condition  of  the 
blood-veesels.  Many  parts  of  the  body,  as 
the  skin  and  the  stomach,  are  constantly 
exposed  to  injury,  but  do  not  become  in- 
flamed unless  from  some  internal  cause; 
and,  therefore,  a  change  of  nntrition  may  be 
the  apparent  or  immediate  cause.  It  is  also 
dear  that  certain  inflammations,  as  herpes 
zoster,  are  detennined  by  disturbance  of  the 
nerves ;  and  it  is  very  probable  tbat  similar 
nervons  disturbances  cause  other  local  in- 
flammations. Besides  these,  tiiere  are  certain 
specific  causes,  namely,  infective  or  specific 
poisons,  which,  when  introduced  into  the 
blood,  produce  local  inflammations.  Manv 
local  i^ammations,  external  and  internu, 
appear  to  arise  spontaneously,  neither  irrita- 
tion  nor  &ult  of  nutrition  being  easily  traced. 
Sut  in  these,  as  in  others,  it  is  probable  that 
some  infective  cause  is  at  work,  or  else  that 
there  is  a  gradual  accumulation  in  the  blood 
of  some  irritant  substance,  the  effects  of 
which  are  only  seen  when  the  nutrition  of 
the  part  is  lowered.  Such,  for  instance,  are 
the  secondary  inflammations  which  occur  in 
chronic  diseases,  aa  morbus  BrightiL  It  is 
also  im>bable,  ami  in  some  oases  proved,  that 
other  inflammanons  which  were  at  one  time 
thouf;ht  spontaneous,  are  really  secondary, 
depending  upon  some  previous  local  inflam- 
mation, even  without  what  is  called  actual 
pycemia.  Thus  the  number  of  such  ap- 
parently  spontaneous  inflammatitms  ia  gradu- 
ally lessening. 

TaEATKENT. — We  shall  divide  this  subject 
into  the  treatment  of  directly  acceanble 
(chiefly  external)  inflammations;  and  that  of 
indirectly  (tccettible  (internal)  inflammations. 
Treatment  will  also  differ  according  as  the  in- 
flammation is  acute  or  chronic;  according  to 
the  stai^,  if  acute ;  and  alsowMKHrding  to  the 
constitution  of  the  patient. 

(a)  Directly  aeeeMtble. — Directly  accessible 
inflammation  in  an  early  stage  may  be  treated 
by  local  blood-letting,  and  by  astringents. 
The  benefit  of  local  blood-letting  in  an  early 
stage  is  imdoubted,  and  is  probably  due  to 
its  relieving  the  condition  of  stagnation,  and 
permitting  freer  circtdation  of  blood  in  the 
part.  Of  astringents  the  type  is  cold.  When 
the  vascular  disturbance,  that  is,  hyperemia, 
is  great,  and  the  general  fever  nigh,  cold, 
produced  either  by  ice  or  evaporation,  is 
generally  the  best  treatment.  In  the  case  of 
mechanical  injuries,  for  instance,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  an  ascertained  fact  that  if  any 
injured  part  be  kept  cold  during  the  period 
of  reaction,  the  ianiammation  is  less  severe. 
When  the  condition  of  inflammatory  exuda- 
tion is  set  up,  the  efiiect  of  cold  is  less  marked ; 
and  if  a  temporary  benefit  is  produced,  the 
condition  after  the  application  of  cold  is 
stopped  may  be  as  bad  as  ever,  or  perhaps 
worse.  The  defect  of  cold  as  an  antiphlo- 
gistio  seems  to  be  that,  though  it  reduces 


hypenemia,  and,  if  sufficiently  intense,  aefeo- 
auy  checks  inflajnmation,  it  does  not  remove 
the  injured  condition  of  the  vessels  and  tis- 
sues on  which  the  profounder  inflammatory 
changes  depend.  Cold  is  also  a  powerful 
nervous  sedative,  and  reduces  the  nervous 
irritability  of  inflamed  parts.  It  is  remark- 
able that  an  eflect  like  that  of  cold  is  pro- 
duced by  solutions  of  certain  metaUie  salts, 
eepecialur  those  of  lead,  zinc,  aUver,  and  bis- 
muth. These  salts  fiimish  tlie  most  certain 
and  direct  means  of  treating  an  inflamma- 
tion in  urts  actually  accessible  to  their  ac- 
tion. Hence  they  are  used  in  superficial 
inflammations  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
such  as  the  digestive  mucous  membrane  and 
the  conjimctiva,  and  of  the  skin.  Their  use 
is  limited  by  the  diSlculty  of  bringing  them 
in. actual  contact  with  deeper  inflamed  parts. 
But  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  shoWu  that  even 
in  severe  injuries  the  antiphlogistic  effiect 
of  lead  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  cold,  if 
it  can  be  made  to  pus  deeply  enough  into 
the  injured  parts.  These  mineral  (and  also 
vegetable)  astringente  act  more  potently  on 
the  exudative  pocesses  of  inflammation  than 
on  the  vaaeuur  disturbance.  Hence  tbdr 
activity  is  most  TalnaUe  when  that  of  cold 
ends;  and  they  have  a  striking  effect  on 
chronic  inflammations  which  are  unafiiacted 
by  cold.  Even  pretntre  may  be  useful  as  an 
astringent,  as  we  see  in  strapping  a  testicle 
or  an  inflamed  joint.  In  applying  all  astrin- 
gents, it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  be  snre 
that  their  effect  is  actually  exerted  on  the  in- 
flamed port.  In  applying  ice  to  the  chest  for 
pneumonia  or  pericarditis,  for  instance,  this 
result  is  very  doubtful. 

In  the  treatment  of  even  acute  inflamma- 
tions, the  precisely  opposite  application,  that 
of  heat,  is  sometimes  valuable.  Hot  and  cold 
have  re^eetively  always  had  their  partisans, 
and  have  been,  the  wnter  thinks,  needlessly 
opposed.  There  are  instances  (such  as  the 
cure  of  a  whitlow  by  plunging  the  finger  into 
very  hot  water)  where  the  sudden  applicaticm 
of  heat  seems  to  cut  an  inflammation  shcnrt. 
Probably  this  is  only  when  the  cause  is  some 
infective  micro-OTganism.  Short  of  this,  heat 
doubtless  increases  the  activity  of  most  inflam- 
matory processes.  But  heat  combined  with 
moif^ureis  thetypeofan«moI2ten£,  by  which 
the  substance  of  inflamed  tissues  is  relaxed, 
the  blood-vessels  dilated,  the  sense  of  tension 
and  nervous  irritation  removed  ;  and  though 
exudative  processes  are  probably  encouraged, 
the  mechanical  condition  of  inflammatmy 
stagnation  is  relieved,  and  resolution  is  thns 
hastened.  When  pus  is  forming,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  heat  and  moisture  (in  tiie 
form  of  poultices  and  fomentations)  hasten 
the  process,  and  increase  the  amount  of  ^us 
formed ;  but  since  the  increased  firoduction 
of  pus  is  of  no  consequence,  ajid  it  is  more 
important  to  hasten  the  process,  this  may  be 
the  right  treatment  for  suppurBti<ni.  When 
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pus  is  once  formed,  the  same  treatment  ia 
useful  in  ;;uiding  it  in  the  direction  in  which 
it  is  least  bortfi]}.  Finally,  it  may  be  beneficial 
to  apply  heat  and  moisture  snperfioially,  to 
relieve  deep-seated  orKana,  by  stminlating  the 
vascular  and  lymphatic  circulation  through 
the  skin.  Thus,  in  applying  poaltices  for 
pneomonia  we  do  not  make  the  lung  or  even 
the  fdeura  hotter,  but  relieve  the  overloaded 
blood-vauela  and  lymphatica. 

Farther,  in  treating  all  saperfloial  influn- 
motions  we  must  guard  against  anything 
which  increases  the  injury,  such  as  move- 
ment, further  imtation  by  the  air,  or  by 
anything  contained  in  the  air.  Thus,  in 
some  skin-diseasea,  aa  herpee  zoster,  second- 
ary inflammation  is  prevented  by  an  artificial 
covering  of  collodion.  Antiseptic  sturgery 
shows  that  not  the  air,  but  bacteria  conveyed 
by  the  air  or  otherwise,  are  to  be  feared,  and 
if  these  are  excluded  much  inflammation  is 
prevented.  The  benefits  of  mechanical  rest 
m  treating  injuries  of  the  limbs  need  not  be 
more  than  mentioned;  nor  that  of  physio- 
logical  rest,  wherever  it  can  be  obtained,  in 
threatened  or  eiieting  inflammation  of  any 
active  organ  whatever — fisr  example,  the 
brain,  the  stomach,  or  the  kidney. 

In  many  acute  inflammations,  however, 
where  we  know  the  course  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, and  that  we  cannot  absolutely  stop  the 
process,  our  best  method  may  be  morely  to 
i^ply  palliatives,  that  is,  to  s^iofi  an  etppee- 
tani  method. 

Diet  is  also  of  great  impoiiance.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  tiie  intensity  of  all  inflamma- 
tions ia  lessened  by  greatly  diminishing  the 
food  taken.  In  some  acute  inflanmiations, 
especially  fevers,  we  may  pursue  a  different 
system,  with  the  view  of  saving  the  patient's 
itrengtii ;  but  it  is  possible  that  in  the  reac- 
tion against  Uie  starving  process,  'the  feeding 
of  fevers*  may  be  in  the  present  Aity  sunetimes 
carried  too  &r. 

In  the  treatment  of  chronie  inflammation 
in  accessible  parte,  the  first  aim  will  be  to 
check  the  exudation  and  cell-migration,  that 
is,  to  bring  the  vascular  wall  into  a  healthy 
state.  Here  we  find  that  metallic  and  vege- 
table astringents  are  most  useful.  But  it 
may,  with  the  same  object,  be  well  to  draw 
more  blood  into  the  part,  in  order  that  the 
vascular  wall  may  be  better  nourished.  This 
is  efiiected  by  stimulants,  which  are  of  well- 
known  efficacy  in  chronic  inflammation. 
Some  of  these  agents  are  the  same  aa  antrin- 
gents,  but  in  a  more  concentrated  form — 
nitrate  of  silver,  snkhate  of  copper,  ice ; 
otbeis,  like  iodine  and  cantbarides,  are  irri- 
tants. The  local  action  of  certain  snbstaneea 
which  may  be  called  aromaiict  in  healing 
some  kinds  of  chronic  inflammation  is  most 
remarkable.  Thus,  tar,  either  from  wood  or 
from  coal,  and  similar  bodies  are  used  in 
chronic  inflammations  of  the  skin ;  copaiba, 
enbebs.  sandal- wood,  Ac, when  excreted  by  the 


urine,  act  beneficially  in  chronic  cystitis  and 
urethritis.  Benzoin,  the  tars,  copaiba,  tolu, 
and  many  other  aromatic  and  resinous  com- 
pounds, when  excreted  by  the  lungs,  act  in 
the  same  way  on  chronic  bronchitis.  The 
rationale  of  the  action  of  these  drugs  is  difli- 
cult  to  understand,  hut  they  are  all  oxidiaable 
substances  which  undergo  slow  oxidation  in 
the  air,  often  accompanied  by  an  ozonising 
action.  Again,  it  may  happen  that  it  is  best 
to  sweep  ue  old  tissue  away,  and  allow  new 
vessels  to  be  formed,  which  will  probably 
have  healthier  walls.  This  is.  effected  by 
destructive  caustics,  as  nitrate  of  silver,  po- 
tassa  fnsa,  chloride  of  zinc,  or  even  tiie  actual 
cantOT. 

In  cnronio  inflammations,  internal  treat- 
ment is  often  of  great  service,  as  we  shall 
presently  show. 

(&)  Indirectly  accessible. — The  treatment 
of  indirectly  accessible  inflammations,  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  treatment  by 
internal  (general)  methods  even  of  directly 
accessible  inflammations,  ia  much  less  satis* 
factory  than  the  local. 

The  first  indication  is  to  ^ve  the  part 
actual  rest,  mechanical  or  physiological.  The 
next  ia  to  oonsider  if  there  is  any  way  of  reduc- 
ing the  intensity  either  of  the  locfu  reaction, 
or  of  the  fever.  Of  such  means  the  chief  are 
general  blood-letting ;  the  general  application 
of  cold ;  and  certain  particular  drugs,  such  as 
mercurials,  antimoniala,  purgatives,  digitalis, 
aconite,  qninine,  and  a  number  more. 

Of  general  blood-letting  we  cannot  say 
much  here.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  often  lowers  the  energy  of  inflammatory 
processes  in  an  early  stage.  If  it  has  gone 
out  of  use,  it  is  probably  oecanse  the  course 
of  many  diseases  ia  now  better  known,  and 
we  do  not  expect  to  cut  them  short ;  because 
the  list  of  infective  diseasw  la  enli^ed ;  and 
because  the  benefits  are  believed  to  be  out- 
weighed by  the  supposed  drawbacks  in 
diniiniahing  the  strength  of  the  patient.  Of 
cold  baths  we  need  only  here  say  that  the^ 
are  far  more  potent  in  clucking  the  condi- 
tion of  fever  than  in  stopping  local  inflamma- 
tion. Of  drugs,  digitalis  is  supposed  to  act  by 
depressing  the  heart's  action ;  but  in  theory 
this  is  doubtful,  and  in  practice  we  see  little 
eSect  on  organic  inflammations.  Aconite 
also  has  little  local  efTect,  but  does  modify  the 
febrile  state.  Quinine  is  thought,  on  iheo- 
retical  and  experimental  grounds,  to  check 
the  emigration  of  leucocytes,  and  to  kill  the 
pathogenic  bacteria.  The  first  belief  is 
experimentally  true,  if  the  drug  ia  in  a  certain 
degree  of  concentration;  but  we  have  no  safe 
means  of  introducing  it,  in  this  degree  of 
concentration,  into  the  blood.  The  seomd  ia 
extremely  doubtful.  Alcohcd  even  has  been 
recommended  as  an  antiphlogistic,  on  the 

Cund  that  it  lowers  the  temperature  in 
itb.   But  even  this  is  not  constant,  and 
there  is  no  good  'reason  for  thinjtjng  that  it 
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bu  this  effect  in  fevers,  still  less  that  it 
oheoks  the  inflammatory  process.  If  aloohol 
be  given,  it  must  be  on  other  gromids. 
Salicylic  acid,  carbolic  acid,  and  thymol  are 
lauded  as  destroying  micro-organisms;  but, 
M  with  quinine,  we  cannot  get  them  into  the 
blood  in  sufficient  eoncentratifm,  and,  if  we 
could,  it  is  probable  tiiat  othor  man  Bwiont 
disturbances  would  be  produced. 

The  conclusion  must  be  that  there  Is  no 
one  drag  which  is  capable  of  oontroUing  local 
processes  of  inflammation,  though  the  result- 
mg  condition  of  fever  may  be  modified. 

The  use  of  meroarialB  and  aatimonials 
seems  to  have  been  affected  by  the  same 
considerations  as  blood-letting.  The  action 
formerly  attributed  to  them  is  now  doubted, 
probably  on  very  insuflBcient  groonds,  and  it 
18  further  thought  they  do  harm  in  other  ways. 
But  no  adequate  explanation  has  been  given 
of  the  difference  in  this  respect  between  the 
practice  of  this  and  the  last  generation.  Pur- 
gatives remain  as  a  harmless,  un^oestionable, 
bat  not  very  potent  antiphlogistic  method. 

In  the  genund  treatment  of  ehrome  inflam- 
mationB  we  have  more  utisbotory  prindples. 
Chronio  hiflammation  Is,  in  other  words, 
imperfeet  repair.  It  is  in  oacheotic  persons, 
or  persons  with  an  inherited  proclivity  (per- 
haps not  yet  manifest)  to  cachectic  diseases, 
that  inflammations  most  tend  to  become 
chronic  Hence,  the  first  rule  is  to  improve 
the  nutrition.  Many  patients  with  cluonic 
inflammations  get  well  at  once  when  placed 
in  good  quarters,  and  on  good  food,  provided 
that  the  digestive  functions  are  first  attended 
to.  Next  in  importance  come  nutrient  tonics, 
of  which  cod-liver  oil  is  the  chief.  There  are 
few  chronic  inflammations  in  which  it  does 
not  do  good.  Iron  is  very  often  valuable ; 
and,  if  it  fiuls  or  is  etrntra-indieated,  usenic 
may  be  emjployed.  In  chromo  inflammations 
of  fibrona  tissnes,  iodide  of  potassium  has  a 
real  value,  not  easily  expUuned.  In  treating 
other  inflammations,  eitner  acute  or  chronio, 
there  are  many  specific  remedies,  but  these 
are  remedies  for  the  disease,  not  for  its 
inflammatory  features  only.  For  this  reason. 
We  do  not  here  speak  of  mercury,  colchicum, 
salicylate  of  sodium,  and  other  agents. 

Finally,  a  most  important  means  of  treat- 
ing indii^ctly  accessible  inflammations  must 
be  mentioned,  namely,  that  by  counter-irri' 
tantt,  or  setting  up  a  rival  inflammation.  In 
order  to  relieve  an  inflammation,  for  instance, 
of  the  knee-joint,  we  produce  a  superficial 
inflammation  of  the  skin.  This  is  most  used 
in  duronioi,  but  applies  to  some  acute  inflam* 
mations  tdsa  various  explanations  have 
been  given  of  the  undoubted  efficacy  of 
this  treatment.  Some  bdieve  the  action  is 
transmitted  through  the  nerves ;  others  that 
blood  is  drawn  away ;  others  that  the  lym- 
phatics  are  stimulated.  The  writer's  belief 
is  that  in  the  most  marked  eases  of  benefit 
from  ooimter-irritati<m  there  is  a  oontinui^ 


of  the  tissue  between  the  inflamed  organ 
and  the  part  where  the  counter-irritant  is 
applied,  and  that  the  action  may  sometimes 
consist  in  drawing  away  blood ;  bnt  more 
generally  the  benefit  results  from  setting  up 
currents  of  plasma  through  the  lymphatics 
and  the  eonneetiTe-tiaBae  spaces.  It  ^ould 
be  noted  lhat  in  scmie  inflammationfl  where 
oedema  is  a  marked  fisotore  {e.ff.  epi^ymitis), 
simple  puncture  has  an  tmqnestionable  effl. 
cacy  which  may  perhaps  be  explained  in  tiie 
same  way.  The  substances  used  for  counter* 
irritation  are  either  vesicants  or  rubefacients, 
snch  ae  eantharides,  ammonia,  mustard,  or 
iodine.  Dry  heat  at  different  temperatures 
may  produce  the  effect  of  either  of  these 
classes.  When  redness  is  produced  on  the 
skin,  it  does  not  follow  that  hypertemia  alone 
results.  In  &ct,  the  desquamation  often 
shows  that  a  low  form  of  inflammati(ai  has 
been  established. 

The  writer  has  here  endeavoured  to  give 
only  the  priucipIeB  of  the  treatment  of  in- 
flammation. For  the  treatment  of  inflam* 
iiiatiOiiB  of  special  parts,  the  articles  on  these 
Bulyecta  must  be  consulted,  as  well  as  the 
artidea  on  Blood,  Abstracticm  of;  Codkixb- 
iBBiTAiraa ;  and  Hbat,  Therapenties  of. 

3.  F.  Fatsx. 

IlTFIiATIOir  (injh,  I  blow  into).— A 
term  appUed,  therapeutically,  to  the  method 
of  blowing  air  or  gas  into  any  ht^ow  spaoe. 
It  is  employed  particularly  in  connexion 
with  the  lungs  in  the  process  of  artificial 
respiration  (tee  AatmcUL  BESPn&TH>K). 
It  is  also  used  for  the  purpose  of  diUting 
the  bowel  in  oases  of  obstruction  (tee  Intes- 
tinal Obstbdction).  The  term  'inflation* 
WHS  formerly  used,  pathologically,  as  a 
synonym  for  emphysema  of  the  longs,  but 
is  now  more  strictly  limited  to  the  condition 
in  which  the  alveoli  are  temporarily  dis- 
tended with  air,  from  any  obstruction  in  the 
air-passages.   See  Lungs,  Emphysema  of. 

XNTLUE17ZA.^—Stnon.:  Epidemic  Ca- 
tarrh ;  Fr.  Grippe ;  Ger.  Infinenza  \  Epide- 
mischer  Schnupfenfieber. 

The  term  *  influenza  *  is  said  to  have  been 
first  introduced  in  1741,  when  the  disease 
was  prevailing  in  the  North  of  Italy,  and  it 
has  been  generally  adopted  in  this  country ; 
though  the  more  scientific  term — *  epidemic 
catarrhal  fever* — is  often  oasd  in  systematio 
works. 

DEFTNTFtON. — This  disease  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  simply  an  unusually  prevalent 
common  catarrh,  but  must  be  considered  aa 
a  specific  affection,  which  a[^>eBrs  occasion- 
ally oyer  wide  districts,  and  at  or  about  the 
naxoe  time ;  is  charactensed  by  marked  febrile 
symptoms ;  is  often  attended  by  serious  oom- 

1  This  wticle  appears  in  its  originml  form  m 
written  by  the  late  Or.  Peaoodt  It  u  CoUowed  by 
a  BUi^demeat  which  brings  the  subject  down  to  the 
present  time.— EliUTOK 
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plications;  and  eanses  great  and  prolonged 
prostration  of  strength. 

OccuBBENCB. — Various  epidemics  of  infln- 
enza  are  on  record  from  the  middle  a^s 
down  to  more  recent  times,  and  those  which 
have  occurred  in  the  last  and  present  centuries 
have  been  folly  described.  The  disease  is 
reported  to  have  prevailed  in  1729,  1782-88, 
1787,  1742,  1758,  1762, 1767,  1776,  and  1782, 
and  in  1808, 1888, 1887,  and  1847.  The  fol- 
lowing account  is  chiefly  founded  upon  the 
disease  as  it  prevailed  in  1847;  bat  the  de- 
Bcription  given  of  its  peouliaritieB  ocrresponds 
with  the  aecoonts  of  previous  e^ndemioa. 

FoBHS. — ^Inflnenza  may  be  described  as 
assnming  three  distinct  forms : — 

1.  That  in  which  it  is  nmpla,  or  miat- 
tended  with  any  serions  complication. 

2.  When  it  is  eompUeatsd  witii  serions 
pulmonary  aflfeotions,  especially  bronchitis 
and  pneumonia. 

8.  "When  the  disorder  of  the  digetiive 
organs,  which  generally  exists  to  some  degree 
in  the  disease,  becomes  a  more  prominent 
feature;  while  there  are  at  the  same  time 
marked  rheumatic  symptoms,  and  the  com- 
plaint shows  a  tendency  to  assume  a  remit- 
tent form. 

The  description  would  also  be  imperfect 
without  reference  being  made  to  the  modi- 
fying in/luenee  which  the  epidemio  exerts 
over  other  dieeaeee  prevailing  at  the  same 
time,  and  especially  over  the  specific  fevers. 

1.  Simple  Catarrhal  Ferer.— In  this 
form  of  the  disease  the  attack  is  most  com- 
monly sadden.  The  patient  experiences  a 
sense  of  cold  down  the  oack  and  between  the 
shoulders,  lapsing  into  general  chilliness  or 
complete  rigors,  and  sacceeded  by  flashes  of 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  pain  in  the 
head,  chest,  and  extremities,  and  prostration 
of  strength.  Generally  these  symptoms  fol- 
low some  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  but 
occauonally  they  appear  without  being  trace- 
able to  any  immediately  exciting  cause,  and 
more  rarely  the  attadi  comes  on  gradually, 
with  ft  general  feeling  of  indisposition  of  two 
or  three  days'  dtiration. 

At  first  uiere  is  dryness  of  the  nostrils  and 
•ormess  of  the  throat,  with  a  sense  of  tight- 
ness or  constriction  of  the  chest,  and  a  dry, 
hard  cough.  As  the  disease  advances,  copious 
defloxion  from  the  nostrils  takes  place ;  the 
throat  is  often  seriously  affected;  and  the 
eongh  is  more  frequent.  The  expectoration 
is  at  first  scanty,  and  consists  of  a  pale  glairy 
fluid;  hat  at  a  later  period  there  is  more 
copious  discharge  of  opaque  mucas.  At  the 
same  time  some  degree  of  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing and  soreness  at  the  chest  are  experienced. 
The  respiration  is  in  most  instances  accele- 
rated ;  and,  on  aoscnltation,  the  inspiratory 
sounds  are  dr^  and  harsh,  especially  in  the 
posterior  and  inferior  partB  of  the  cheat ;  and 
ubilant  and  sonorous  rnonehi  may  be  audible 
tn  fenced  inspiration.    In  some  cues  no 


marked  sounds  are  heard»  bat  the  vesieQlar 
murmur  is  very  indistinct.  A  sense  ohUli- 
ness,  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat,  is  a 
general  symptom  throughoat  the  progress  of 
the  attack ;  and  there  is  distressing  headache, 
articularly  in  the  forehead,  across  one  or 
oth  eyebrows,  as  well  as  pain  in  the  balls  of 
the  eyes.  These  symptoms  often  undergo 
considerable  remission  during  the  day.  There 
is  also  commonly  much  mental  depression 
and  nocturnal  restlessness.  The  tongue  is 
asoally  moist,  and  covered  with  a  white 
creamy  for;  but  occasionally  it  is  mwbidly 
red  at  the  tip  and  edges,  and  thickly  coated 
with  a  whity-brown  rar  towards  tfae  centre 
and  root ;  more  rarely,  and  especially  in  the 
morning,  it  is  dry.  In  the  greater  number 
of  cues,  entire  loss  of  appetite,  with  some 
nausea,  and  a  confined  state  of  the  bowels, 
are  present  from  the  commencement;  bat 
occasionally  diarrhoea  is  observed  at  an  early 

Seriod,  and  not  infrequently  it  comes  on 
urin^  the  progress  ot  the  disease.  Sense 
of  weight,  tenderness,  and  pain  in  the  right 
hypoohondrium  are  frequently  experienced; 
and  there  is  often  some  icteroid  tinging  of 
the  eonjunctivffi,  or  of  the  ^neral  complexion. 
The  unne  is  scanty  and  high-coloured  at  first, 
bat  subsequently  becomes  more  free,  and 
deposits  some  Bedimenk 

Frostratitni  of  strengtii  is  throughout  one 
of  tfae  most  marked  and  distressii^  feattwes 
of  the  eomjdaint,  and  there  u  a  general  feel- 
ing pf  soreness,  with  doll  aching  pains  in  the 
chest,  back,  and  limbs.  The  pulse  is  but 
httle  varied  in  frequency,  generally  ranging 
fix)m  80  to  00,  and  rarely  exceeding  100. 
Though  oocasionaUy  full,  it  is  uniformly  very 
compressible,  and,  after  the  first  day  or  two, 
feeble.  The  skin  is  seldom  hot  or  very  dry, 
or  if  so  it  is  only  at  the  commencement  of 
the  attack,  and  it  soon  becomes  cool  and 
moist ;  the  complaint  aenally  subsides  with 
free  perspiration. 

The  ordinary  duration  is  firom  three  to  five 
days  in  the  milder  cases,  and  firom  seven  to 
ten  in  the  more  severe,  ^e  disease,  how- 
ever, on  its  snbsidenee  usually  leaves  tfae 
patient  for  some  time  much  prostrated,  and 
suffering  from  loss  of  appetite,  inaptitude  for 
bodUy  or  mental  exertion,  and  a  troublesome 
eoago.  There  is  a  great  tendency  to  relajwe. 

Not  infrequently  towards  the  termination 
of  the  attack  the  transient  pains,  which  are 
troublesome  during  its  course,  increase  in 
severity,  and  rheumatic  affections  of  an 
obstinate  and  painful  character  supervene. 
These  often  assume  a  remittent  or  inter- 
mittent form,  retarning  regularly  at  the 
same  hour  for  several  days  in  succession, 
and  not  infrequently  affecting  one  side  of 
the  head,  or  one  eyebrow  or  eyeball,  and  oc- 
casionally the  intercostal  muscles  of  one  side. 
2.  Epidemio  Oatarrhol  Fever  with 

Sredominant  Pulmonary  Affection. — 
ot  infrequently  the  symptoms  of  impUeation 
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of  the  aSrial  nraeoiu  membrane  or  Inngi  are 
more  marked,  there  being  decided  quinsy, 
laryngeal  gynmtoms,  eronp,  bronchitis,  or 
meimuHiia.  CV  these  the  most  frequent  and 
unportant  are  the  bronchitic  and  pneumonic 
oomplioations. 

SroTiekitiM. — This  has  especially  the  ten- 
dency to  assume  the  acute  capillary  finm.  In 
cases  of  acute  capillary  bronchUia  occurring 
ae  a  comphcation  of  influenza,  there  is  usually 
in  the  early  stage  increased  frequency  and 
some  difficulty  of  breathing,  constriction  of 
the  chest,  and  soreness  or  sti&esB  of  the 
throat.  Tlie  cough,  though  slight,  is  trouble- 
some from  its  frequency.  The  expectora- 
tion, if  there  be  any,  is  scanty  and  of  a  gbury 
character.  The  tongue  is  usually  red  at  the 
tip  and  edges,  and  covered  on  the  dorsum 
with  a  creamy  mncns  or  with  a  whity- 
brown  fur ;  oocasionaUy  it  is  morbidly  red 
thronghout.  The  pulse  is  accelerated,  beating 
geneiaUy  110  to  112  or  116  in  the  minute, 
and  occasionally  more  frequently.  The  skin 
la  not  usually  hot,  except  it  be  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack,  and  if  so  it  usually 
becomes  cooler  in  two  or  three  days.  Wiu 
these  symptoms  there  are  the  marked  pro- 
stration of  strength,  the  severe  frontal  head- 
ache, the  general  soreness  of  the  body,  and 
the  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  which 
characterise  the  ordinary  cases  of  influenza. 

When  the  chest  is  examined  in  this  stage 
of  the  disease,  the  only  morbid  signs  de- 
tected are  a  roughness  of  the  inspiratory 
sound,  particularly  when  a  forced  inspiraticm 
is  drawn;  some  slight  crepitation,  audible 
more  especially  towards  the  lower  part  of 
each  dorsal  region;  feebleness  of  the  vesi- 
colar  murmur;  andjperhaps  slight  sibilant 
rtumchuB  in  front.  The  respiration  is,  how- 
ever, quicker  and  shorter  than  natural, 
averaging  28,  82,  or  40  in  the  minute ;  the 
dyspncea  is  greater  than  is  explained  by  the 
obvious  physical  signs ;  and  most  generally 
there  is  some  lividity  of  the  face. 

In  the  tecond  stage  all  these  symptoms 
.  are  much  aggravated.  The  respiratory  acts 
are  performed  quickly  and  imperfectly,  the 
respirations  in  the  minute  varying  from  80 
to  40  or  SO.  The  cheeks  are  much  flushed, 
and  the  lips  of  a  somewhat  purple  colour. 
Generally  there  is  not  acute  pain  in  the 
cheat,  but  rather  a  sense  of  constriction  and 
soreness;  the  cough,  though  frequent  and 
occurring  in  paroxysms,  is  not  usucdly 
severe.  The  expectoration  still  continues 
scanty,  and  consists  of  small  yellowish- 
white  pellets,  forming  tenacious  masses  of  a 
peculiar  nodulated  or  botryoidal  form,  very 
much  reeembling,  when  floating  in  water, 
fragments  of  some  of  the  large  ooUtic  lime- 
stones. The  tongue  ia  mostly  covered  with 
a  thick  whity-brown  fur,  and  somewhat  dry 
and  often  red  at  the  tip  and  edges;  or 
morbidly  red  and  glazed.  The  pulse  is 
mo^  accelerated,  beating  120,  180,  or  140 


times  fn  the  minnte,  but  it  is  generally 
small  and  very  eompareerible.  In  some 
instances,  after  being  low  and  feeble  at  the 
outset  of  the  disease,  it'  acquires  a  mcve 
sthenic  character  in  the  second  stage.  The 
skin  is  rarely  dry,  or  much  above  Uie  natural 
temperature;  and  the  bands  and  feet  are 
generally  eooL  The  skin  of  the  extremities 
ia  also  much  congested,  so  that  when 
blanched  by  pressure,  the  colour  does  not 
readily  return.  The  prostration  of  strength 
also  becomes  greater;  and  there  is  much 
headache,  and  often  transient  delirium,  es- 
pecially during  the  night.  On  percussion, 
the  chest  does  not  present  any  marked  alter- 
ation of  resonance,  unless  there  exists  srane 
other  diseaw  of  the  lung;  and  on  auscul- 
tation orej^tation  of  a  more  or  less  fine 
character  u  audible  with  the  inspiration, 
first  in  the  inferior  part  of  one  or  both 
dorsal  regions,  then  spreading  rapidly  higher 
up  in  the  back  and  toward  the  bases  of  the 
lungs  in  front,  whilst  sibilant  rbonohus  is 
heard  in  other  parts  of  the  chest. 

The  third  stage  of  the  disease  is  marked 
by  the  dyspnota  becoming  so  severe  that  the 
patients  are  compelled  to  sit  constantly  up- 
right in  bed,  or  to  lean  forwards,  resting  on 
their  arms  and  elbows ;  whilst  at  intervals 
the  respiration  becomes  very  laborious.  The 
lividity  of  the  cheeks,  lips,  and  hands  is  in- 
creased ;  the  eyes  become  prominent ;  and 
the  expression  of  countenance  is  extremely 
anxious.  The  cough  is  fre(;^uent,  and  of  a 
short  abortive  character,  givii^  the  im- 
prwsion  of  viscid  secretion  in  the  long, 
which  the  patient  has  not  power  to  expec- 
torate ;  whust  it  is  aggravated  by  psjoxysms, 
which  cause  pain  in  ue  head  and  increased 
lividity.  The  sputum  now  becomes  Urge  in 
quantity ;  it  is  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour, 
very  viscid,  contains  little  air,  and  is  oc- 
casionally streaked  with  blood.  The  respi- 
rations are  very  frequent,  50  to  60,  or  even 
more ;  and  expiration  is  very  laboured  and 
prolonged.  The  poise  is  very  feeble,  and 
either  extremely  quick — 140,  150,  or  IGi)  in 
the  minute — or  mtermittent,  so  as  to  number 
only  100  or  120  beats.  The  tongue  is 
covered  with  a  thick  yellowish-white  or 
brown  fur,  and  is  generally  dry ;  sordes  also 
form  upon  the  teeth.  The  general  surface 
of  the  body  becomes  cool  and  bathed  in  per- 
spiration ;  and  the  bands  and  feet  decidedly 
cold.  The  delirium  is  more  constant ;  wlu 
the  decaying  strength  the  cough  declines ; 
the  expectoration  ceases  or  beeones  sli^t ; 
and  the  patient  sinks. 

With  the  progress  of  the  disease  the  physi- 
cal signs  change.  The  chest  in  front  yields 
a  uniformly  clear  sound  on  percussion,  while 
behind  there  is  a  general  impairment  of  the 
resonance.  The  crepitation  gradually -extends 
over  larger  portions  of  the  lungs,  being  of  a 
finer  character  in  the  parts  more  recently  in- 
volved; giving  place  to  subcrepitant  and 
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macons  rhonchi  in  the  sitnation  in  which  it 
was  first  beard ;  and  finally  becoming  of  a 
gnif^ling  character  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  larger  bronchial  tubes.  The  snbcrepitant 
rh<mchus  also  towards  the  end  of  the  attack 
ia  heard  with  the  expiration  as  well  as  with 
the  inspiration ;  and*  if  than  is^  some  local 
condensation,  bronchial  respiration  may  be 
develcnwd. 

In  tne  cases  which  terminate  &TourabIy, 
the  amendment  is  marked  by  the  respiratitm 
becoming  less  hurried  and  laborious ;  by  the 
expression  of  conntenance  being  less  anxious, 
and  the  face  less  livid ;  and  by  the  prostra- 
tion of  strength  decreasing.  The  pulse  be- 
comes-less  frequent,  the  cough  less  severe, 
and  the  sputum  less  viscid — more  of  a  muco- 
purulent oharacteii  with  a  tendency  to  form 
a  homogeneous  mass,  containing  large  air- 
bells.  At  a  later  period  it  becomes  thinner, 
and  declines  in  amount.  The  mnoous  and 
snbcrepitant  rhonchi  are  replaced  by  finer 
sounds,  and  the  space  over  which  the  morbid 
ugns  are  heard  diminishes — these  disiqipear- 
ing  first  in  the  upper  part  of  tiie  chest,  then 
at  the  flnnt  and  si^s,  and  lastly  in 
dorsal  regions.  The  eleszness  of  the  sound 
on  percnasion  on  the  firont  of  the  chest  also 
passes  away,  and  is  often  sncceeded  by  a 
somewhat  dull  sound;  and  the  respiratory 
sounds  become  indistinct.  The  eonvalescence 
is,  however,  generally  protracted ;  the  patient 
is  liable  to  returns  of  dyspnoea  at  intervals ; 
and  the  cough  continues  troublesome.  After 
the  subsidence  of  the  |)nlmonury  symptoms, 
the  rheumatic  pains,  if  previously  present, 
may  become  aggravated,  or  may  then  first 
appear  and  become  troublesome,  afiecting 
the  head,  face,  or  intercostal  mosoles,  and 
being  aggravated  towards  night. 

AxATOiacAL  ChabaiOTEBS^— On  examina- 
tion after  death,  one  of  the  peonliar  featnres 
of  tins  form  of  inflnenza  is  the  extremely  in- 
flated condition  of  the  lungs,  which,  in  heu 
of  collapsing  when  the  chest  is  laid  open,  in 
■mne  cases  protrude  from  the  cavity.  This 
condition  is  not  limited  to  certain  parts  in 
which  there  are  larger  or  smaller  bullte,  but 
consists  in  a  general  inflation  of  large  por- 
tions of  the  lung.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bronchi  is  reddened,  and  the  injection 
increases  towards  the  smaller  tubes,  where 
the  membrane  may  be  intensely  red  and 
have  a  villous  appearance.  The  Inng-tissue 
in  the  cases  {Hroving  fatal  at  an  early  period 
has  a  peculiar  dry  iq^aranee,  but  m  the 
later  stages  it  is  oedematoiu.  There  is  also 
man  mteaa  lobular  condensation,  the  con- 
densed parta  being  depressed  bdow  the 
adjacent  inflated  tissue,  and  having  a  deep 
purple  colour.  At  a  later  period  die  con- 
densed tissue  may  soften  from  the  presence 
of  pus,  and  small  cavities  may  be  formed 
in  this  manner.  The  bronchial  glands  are 
enlarged  and  softened.  The  cavities  of  the 
heart,  espedaUy  on  the  right  side,  are  dis- 


tended with  firm  and  more  or  less  deeolmised 

coagula. 

pROONOsis  AND  DURATION.— The  cases  of 
inflnenza  complicated  by  acute  capillary 
bronchitis  are  fdwaye  very  serious  in  their 
character ;  and  when  the  disease  occurs  in 
persons  who  have  before  been  out  of  health, 
and  especially  if  there  be  any  previous 
disease  of  the  lungs  or  heart,  or  if  the  sub- 
jects be  very  young  or  elderly,  they  prove 
fatal  in  a  targe  projiortion  of  cases.  The 
duration  of  the  disease  in  the  cases  which 
prove  &tal  is  from  about  ten  to  fourteen 
days ;  and  when  recovery  occurs,  the  patient 
is  ill  from  a  fortni^t  to  three  weeks,  or 
longer. 

Pneumonia. — Of  the  symptoms  in  these 
eases,  cough  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome; 
I  the  expectoration  is  peculiar,  partaking  both 
I  of  the  glassy,  transparent  or  opaque  charac- 
ter of  uie  sputum  of  bronchitis,  and  of  the 
brownish  viscid  expectoration  of  pneumonia, 
with  the  usual  small  air-bells.  In  some 
cases,  however,  when  there  is  great  prostra- 
tion, there  may  be  no  expecttmtion.  "Bam 
in  the  chest  is  generally  einerieneed  at  the 
invasion  of  the  disease,  oi  a  man  at  less 
severe  character,  but  afterwards  it  u  not 
present  to  any  marked  extent,  or  is  only  ex* 
perienoed  when  the  patient  has  a  severe 
paroxysm  of  coughing.  The  dyspncea  also 
is  not  severe,  and  there  is  not  much  lividity 
of  the  foce,  unless  in  cases  in  which  there  is 
also  considerable  bronchitis.  The  breathing 
is  not  usually  very  rapid,  the  respirations  not 
exceeding  28  or  82  in  the  minute.  The  pulse 
also  is  comparatively  quiet,  beating  80,  00, 
or  100,  and  it  is  usually  soft  and  compres- 
sible, or  decidedly  smiall  and  weak.  The 
skin,  as  in  the  omec  forms  of  influenza,  is 
not  generally  hot  or  dry;  or,  if  so  at  the 
commencement  of  the  attack,  it  soon  becomes 
cool  and  moist.  The  tongue  has  usually  the 
whity-brown  covering  which  has  before  been 
described,  and  is  not  dry  ;  but  sometimes  it 
does  become  dry  and  brown.  There  is  offceu 
very  marked  disorder  of  the  digestive  oi^ans 
— sickness  and  vomiting  and  diarrhrea ;  and 
usually  some  slight  jaundiced  tinge  of  the 
skin  is  observed.  There  is  also  not  infre< 
quently  some  delirium  and  stupor  of  mind ; 
and  the  prostration  of  strength  is  often 
extreme. 

On  examining  the  chest,  in  addition  to 
the  ngns  of  bronchitis,  which  are  always 
present  to  a  greatOT  or  Imb  degree,  there 
are  the  usnsjf  indications  of  ^ennuHiia. 
At  first  fine  crepitation  is  perceived  in  the 
seat  of  the  disease;  to  tins  more  or  less 
marked  dnlness  on  percussion,  bronchial 
respiration,  and  increased  resonance  of  the 
voice  and  oon^  succeed ;  and  these  signs, 
though  generally  found  in  one  or  both  dorsal 
regions,  may  be  more  widely  difiiised.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  the  threatening 
character  of  the  symptoms,  it  was  observed 
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in  the  eptdonie  of  1647  the  diMase  wu 
not  very  fatal,  and  the  of  eonsolidation 
diaappeared  more  readily  than  in  moat 
ordinary  oaaea  of  pneomonia.  The  resoln- 
tion  waa  ahown  by  the  return  of  crepitation, 
though  of  a  coarser  character,  in  the  seat 
of  conaolidation ;  and  by  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  the  iMonehial  respiration,  and  of  the 
dulneaa  on  percusnion.  After  a  time  the  | 
Xtatnral  vesicular  breathing  again  became 
audible.  The  duration  of  the  disease  was 
ver;  similar  to  that  in  the  cases  of  acute 
capillary  bronchitia.  In  this,  aa  in  the  other 
forms  of  influenza,  the  o(mvalescenoe  was 
often  very  protracted^  there  was  the  same 
tendency  to  recurrence  of  the  qrmptoma  on 
an^  alight  exciting  cause ;  andthernenmatio  [ 
pains  often  oootinoed  loog  to  distreaa  the 
patient. 

8.  Catarrhal  Fever,  c(«nplioated  with 
gaetro-lnteetinal  affiaotiona  and  rheu- 
matiwn,  and  of  a  remittent  character. 

It  hM  already  been  stated  that  more  or 
less  marked  s^ptoma  of  gastro-inteatinal 
and  hepaiic  disoraer  may  be  present ;  and 
that  rheumatic  pains,  having  a  more  or  less 
decidedly  remittent  character,  may  be  ob- 
served.. It  has  further  been  said  that  in  the 
cases  in  wMch  the  pulmonary  complication 
assumes  the  pneumonic  form,  these  symp- 
toms may  be  generally  more  marked  than  m 
the  cases  of  acute  capillary  bronchitis. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  latter  ^^p- 
toma  were,  thronghout,  die  predommant 
fiaature;  and  aa  similar  obaenrationa  have 
been  made  aa  to  former  epidemioa,  caaes  <tf 
this  kind  may  ftdrly  be  regarded  aa  consti- 
tuting a  Bpecial  form  of  the  disease. 

In  this  form  of  the  epidemio,  nausea  and 
sickness  generaUy  occurred  at  an  early  period 
of  the  attack,  and  often  became  very  urgent 
symptoms.  The  matters  vomited  often  had 
a  bilious  tinge ;  and  there  was  generally  a 
marked  bilious  tinge  of  the  coigunctive  and 
general  stur£ftce  of  the  body,  amounting  in 
some  cases  to  decided  jaundice.  There  was 
often  diarrhcea;  and  sometimes  blood  waa 
passed  in  the  atools.  The  pains  in  the  head, 
oadE,  loins,  and  extremities,  which  are 
present  with  more  or  leaa  aereri^  in  all 
forma  of  influenza,  were  from  the  first  of 
a  aevere  character,  or  inereaaed  with  the 
prt^^reaa  of  the  diaeaae  till  they  constituted  a 
predominant  feature.  The  pain  was  usually 
most  distressing  in  the  head,  eapeoialljr  in 
the  forehead,  and  in  some  oases  was  limited 
to  one  temple,  one  eyebrow,  or  one  eyeball. 
This  was  generally  of  an  intermittent  or 
remittent  character,  coming  on  at  night  after 
more  or  less  distinct  remission  during  the 
day ;  and  was  attended  with  singing  in  the 
ears,  distreBsing  restlessnesa,  agitation,  and 
inability  to  sleep,  whilst  delirium  generally 
increased  during  the  exacerbation.  In  some 
cases  it  only  amounted  to  a  little  excitement 
and  incoherence,  but  in  others  it  was  so 


infant  aa  to  require  the  emitloyment  of 
leatraint  to  retain  tiie  patient  in  bed,  and 
aometiaiea  it  eontinaed  without  intermiasion 
for  aome  hours.  It  was,  however,  remarkable 
how  eompletnly  it  subsided,  as  a  rule.  Id  the 
morning.  With  these  symptoms  there  was 
nsually  much  tremor  of  the  extremities ;  and 
the  eye  was  pale  and  glassy,  though  the 
pupil  was  frequently  contracted. 

Early  in  the  attack  the  pulse  was  quick 
and  feeble,  and  of  a  peculiarly  vibratory 
character,  though  sometimes  it  was  but  little 
accelerated.  At  a  later  period  it  often  became 
very  rapid  and  feeble,  or  fell  below  the 
natural  standard  of  fireqnency,  being  very 
soft  and  compressible,  and  occasiongjly  in- 
termittent. The  tongue  was  at  first  moist, 
covered  with  the  usual  whity-brown  fur,  and 
zed  at  the  tip;  antMeqnenlly  it  had  a  ten- 
dennr  to  becoine  dry.  The  breath  had  a 
peeuuar,  offensive,  acid  odour.  Epistaxia 
occasionally  occurred,  and  sometimes  to  an 
alarming  amount.  The  skin  was  generally 
moist,  and  the  perspiration  had  the  usual 
sour  rheumatio  ameiL  The  nrine  waa  at 
first  scanty,  but  afterwards  increased  in 
quantity,  and  deposited  much  sediment  of 
urates.  Occasionally  it  was  slightly  albu- 
minous. 

With  these  symptoms  there  were  evidences 
of  some  pulmonary  disorder — bronchitis  or 
pneumonia;  and  very  frequently  murmurs 
were  heard  at  the  heart,  whioh  ware  not, 
howevor,  generaUy  persistent. 

After  the  exacorhationa  the  sweating  waa 
oflen  very  profuse,  so  that  in  the  morning 
the  patient  was  found  completely  bathed  in 
perspiration,  and  the  bedclothes  were  quite 
wet.  The  prostration  of  strength  also  vras 
often  extreme,  so  that  the  hands  and  foot 
became  livid  and  oold,  uid  the  patient  re- 
sembled a  person  in  the  algide  atage  of 
cholera. 

Notwithstanding  their  severity,  the  cases 
of  this  third  form  of  influenza  generally  did 
well,  though  the  patients  long  suffered  from 
the  rheumatio  symptoms,  and  only  very 
slowly  recovered  their  strength.  Aa  seen 
from  the  Begistrar-General's  reports,  there 
was  a  great  increase  in  the  deaths  from 
*  rheumatism  *  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
epidemic,  which  {wooably  referred  to  cases  <^ 
this  kind. 

4.  ModifJ^ing  InfluMioe  of  the  pre* 
B«io6  of  Influensa  on  other  Diaeaaes. — 
In  all  visitationB  of  influenza  of  which  we 
have  detailed  accounts,  the  epidemic  has  been 
attended  by  an  unusual  prevalence  of  othw 
forms  of  disease,  and  especially  of  the  specific 
fevers — and  the  features  of  such  diseases 
have  been  much  modified  by  the  epidemic 
influenza.  To  this  rule  the  influenza  of 
1847  aflbrds  no  exception.  As  shown  by  the 
reports  of  the  deaths  in  London  and  the 
country  generally,  there  was  a  great  increase 
in  the  total  mortality ;  this  eapecially  showed 
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itself  in  the  aymotio  elaas  of  diaeaseat  bat 
obtained  also  as  to  diseaBeB  of  the  hoartt 
hrain,  and  digestive  organs.  AnnnnBiulnum- 
ber  of  deaths  were  recorded  from  '  typhus,* 
under  which  head  were  then  included 
the  fevers  which  we  now  discrimiaate  into 
t^hus,  typhoid,  and  relapsing  fever.  Of  all 
these  forms  of  disease,  oaees  occurred  daring 
the  time,  though  the  ohief  prevalence  waa 
apparently  of  typhoid  and  relapsing  fever. 
The  featm^  of  these  diseases  were  generally 
so  much  modified  by  the  epidemic  influence, 
and  they  were  so  constantly  attended  by 
pulmonary  comphcations,  that  it  was  <}fcen 
di^cult  to  decide  whether  any  given  case 
was  to  be  regarded  as  a  case  of  speoi6o  fever 
or  of  influenza.  Various  forms  of  looal 
diseaee  were  also  prevalent  at  the  time,  both 
as  distinct  affsetionB,  and  as  comphcations 
of  ^leoifia  fever,  such  as  diphtheria,  parotitis, 
otitis,  stomatitis,  and  quinsy,  with  erysipelas, 
abscesses,  A:c.;  and  these  were  often  attended 
by  great  prostration  of  strength,  and  added 
greatly  to  the  danger  of  the  various  other 
forms  of  disease  with  which  they  were 
combined. 

Patholoot. — Every  phenomenon  of  in- 
fluenza points  conclusively  to  the  influence 
of  some  powerful  depressing  agent,  operating 
on  the  nervous  system,  or  entering  the  blood. 
The  sudden  seizure  of  a  large  proportion  of 
cases;  the  extreme  pros^tion  of  strength 
from  the  eommencement,  and  to  a  degree 
disproportioned  to  the  amount  of  local  dis- 
turouwe ;  the  eymptoms  of  disorder  of  all 
oigans,  and  especially  of  the  oerebro-spinal 
system;  and  the  debility  which  so  often 
Booceeds  even  ample  eases  of  the  disease, 
can  on  no  otiier  supposition  be  explained. 
It  seems  probable  also  that  the  afieotion  of 
the  respiratory  mucous  membrane  may  be 
due  to  the  morbific  influence,  whatever  it 
may  be,  operating  more  specifically  upon  it ; 
but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  offer  even  a 
probable  su^^stion  as  to  the  nature  of  that 
influence.  The  almost  simultaneous  out- 
break of  the  epidemic  in  places  widely  apart ; 
the  seizure  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  a  town  or  district  within  the  course 
c£  a  few  hours ;  and  the  sodden  iUnesa  of  in- 
dividuals or  bodies  of  men  visiting  a  locality 
where  influenza  is,  or  has  very  reoently  been, 
prevailing,  and  previous  to  direct  interoonrse 
with  any  persons  actually  suffering — are  all 
circumstances  opposed  to  the  notion  of  the 
disease  being  dependent  on  infection  in  the 
ordinarily  understood  sense ;  and  might  seem 
to  point  to  the  operation  of  atmospheric  in- 
fluence as  the  cause.  The  conditions,  how- 
ever, under  which  the  disease  has  presented 
itself  in  different  epidemics  render  such  an 
explanation  impossible.  It  has  travelled  over 
distiicts  without  reference  to  season  or  cli- 
mate, and  has  prevailed  in  the  same  locality 
in  aU  seasons  and  in  almost  every  variety  of 
weather.   It  is  true  that  it  has  ofl^n  broken 


oat  after  great  meteorologieal  changes,  as  in 
the  last  two  epidemics  after  sudden  and  re- 
markable falls  from  a  ecnmiarativdy  high  to 
a  very  low  temperature ;  bat,  on  the  o^ot 
hand,  epidemics  have  arisen  under  other  cir- 
cumstanoee,  and  such  alternations  of  tempo- 
ratore  are  frequently  observed  without  the 
occurrence  of  an  epidemic  of  influenza.  The 
disease  has  also  broken  out  at  the  same  time 
at  different  places  in  which  the  same  atmo- 
spheric conditions  did  not  exist,  so  that  the 
operation  of  the  sudden  change  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  acting  even  as  an  exciting 
cause.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt 
that  the  more  common  predisponents  to 
disease,  such  as  defective  drainage,  over- 
crowding, impure  air,  deficient  clothing, 
and  insi^cient  or  unsoitable  food,  powerfully 
conduce  to  the  prevalence  and  &t^ty  of  lua 
epidemic  of  influenza. 

TBEATHBHT,^Of  the  treatment  of  the 
simpler  forms  of  influenza  it  is  not  neoeesaiy 
to  say  much.  The  patient  ^ould  be  conSnM 
to  bed  ;  have  a  foot-bath ;  take  some  form  of 
diaphoretic  medicine;  and  be  allowed  a 
mild,  unstimulating  diet.  If  the  cough  be- 
comes troublesome,  or  if  there  be  pains  in 
the  chest,  sinapisms  may  be  applied,  and 
some  anodyne  may  be  added  to  the  medicine ; 
and  for  the  relief  of  the  subsequent  debility, 
stimulants,  tonics,  and  a  nutritions  diet  may 
be  enjoined.  In  the  eases  complicated  with 
pulmonary  afiectioni,  the  same  meauiras 
may  be  used,  in  combination  with  expecto- 
rants Hod^  anodynes;  and  more  decided 
ooontra-irritation  may  be  applied  to  the  cheat. 
When  there  is  very  copious  secretion,  and  tlu 
patient  cannot  expectorate  freely,  the  greatest 
benefit  is  often  derived  from  the  use  of  eme- 
tics, and  they  may  4>e  employed  with  advan- 
tage in  cases  in  which  the  patient's  strength 
is  too  much  depressed  to  allow  of  nauseating 
doses  of  medicme  being  given.  To  the  use 
of  emetics,  ihe  stimulating  expectorants — 
squill,  ammonia,  &c. — should  succeed.  For 
the  relief  of  the  cases  in  which  there  is  nausea 
and  sickness  or  vomiting,  effervescents  with 
morphine,  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  may  be  given. 
'V^en  there  is  more  or  less  jaundice,  small 
doses  of  calomel  or  grey  powder,  in  cmnbina. 
tion  with  Dover's  powder,  are  very  beneficial ; 
and  when  there  is  diarrhcea,  the  Dover's 
powder  or  decided  astringents — such  as  ace- 
tate^ of  lead,  or  tannic  acid — may  be  em- 
ployed. "When  the  rheumatic  symptoms  are 
severe,  the  greatest  rehef  is  obtained  by  the 
administration  of  small  doses  of  colchicum 
with  bicarbonate  of  potash  and  opiates;  and 
when  the  prostration  of  strength  is  great, 
ammonia,  in  combination  with  bark,  should 
be  given.  In  the  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
decided  tendency  to  remissions  and  exacer- 
bations, bark  also  may  be  prescribed,  or,  in 
the  more  severe  cases,  quinine ;  and  quinine 
and  other  tonics  should  be  freely  given  dar- 
ing convalescencei 
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AU  depreniDg  treatment  •hoald  be  aToided. 
The  patient*  are  too  much  prostrated  to 
admit  of  its  emptoyment.  In  each  of  the 
different  forma  of  influenza  it  is  neoea- 
lary  to  administer  snp^rt  very  freely,  and 
sooner  or  later  to  exhibit  stimolantB.  In 
the  oases  in  which  there  is  pulmonary  or 
other  local  complication,  the  strength  be- 
comes more  rapidly  and  more  seriously  de- 
pressed,  and  stimulants  and  anpport  are  still 
more  urgently  needed;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  them  at  an 
earlier  period,  to  exhibit  them  more  freely, 
and  to  peewevere  in  their  use  1m  a  longer 
period  m  soeh  aflkotions*  when  oooomng 
aaring  an  attack  of  infloenza,  than  irtien 
arising  as  idiopathic  diseases.  In  the  man- 
afcement  also  of  the  othw  forms  of  febrile 
afieotions  n^ch  are  sem  daring  an  epidemic 
of  influenza,  a  more  restorative  and  stimu- 
lating treatment  is  required  than  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  fbr  all  such  diseases 
purtake  of  the  peculiarly  asthenie  tiype  of  the 
^lideinic. 

Tboius  B.  Fuoook. 

The  Epidemics  of  1889-00-91-93. 

OoouERENcB. — No  well-markcd  wideq>read 
epidemic  of  influenza  occurred  after  that  of 
1847-8  until  1880.  The  epidemic  which 
commenced  in  Europe  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year  doeely  resemUed  previous  visitations. 
It  was  present  at  Bokhara,  in  Central  Asia, 
in  May  1869 ;  it  was  first  reeognised  in  St. 
Petersburg  about  mid-October;  in  Berlin 
and  Paris  towsrds  the  end  of  November;  in 
Spain  and  Italy  early  in  December ;  and  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  last  days  of 
December — although  in  the  light  of  sub- 
sequent knowledge  it  can  be  shown  that 
cases  occurred  in  London  six  weeks  or  two 
mouths  earlier.  On  the  western  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  it  appeared  first  in  Jamaica 
early  in  December ;  in  the  eastern  ports  of 
the  United  States  about  ten  days  later; 
and  in  those  of  Canada  alter  a  further  in- 
terval of  the  same  duration.  The  genonl 
direction  of  progress  woold  therefore  ^ipear 
to  have  been  from  east  to  west ;  but  to  this 
tiiere  were  many  exceptions.  In  Africa  the 
epidemic  appeared  at  Alexandria  at  Christ- 
mas 1689 ;  at  Cairo  a  fortnight  later ;  in  Cape 
Colony  in  January ;  in  Basutoland  two  months 
later;  in  the  Shir^  Highlands  in  October  >  and 
in  MaiuitiuB  in  August  1890.  Ibdia,  Ceylon, 
and  Japan  were  invaded  in  February,  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  in  March,  1890.  No 
transference  from  east  to  west,  moreover, 
could  be  observed  in  each  country  invaded ; 
the  epidemic,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  to 
radiate  from  the  seaports  or  huge  towns.  In 
thu  country,  for  example,  London  appeu^  to 
have  been  the  first  English  centre  of  the  dis- 
ease inl8^;  Hull  inlBOl.  It  is  probable  that 
Great  Britain  had  not  bem  entirely  firee  from 
influenza  in  the  interval  between  the  subsi- 


denoe  of  the  eindemic  in  the  qning  ot 1800  and 
its  recmdescenee  in  1891,  kmt  the  firM  town 
that  Buffered  from  distinct  epidemic  preva* 
lence  was  Hull ;  the  epidemic  began  there  in 
the  second  week  of  March.  Sheffield  was 
attacked  about  three  weeks,  Leeds  and  Brad- 
ford about  five  weeks,  later.  These  towns, 
with  the  exception  of  Hull,  had  undoubtedly 
suffered  from  the  epidemic  in  the  previous 
year.  The  epidemic  also  reappeared  in 
London,  and  affected  many  of  the  towns  and 
villages  in  Yorkshire  and  the  midland  conn- 
ties,  but  was  less  widespread  than  in  1800. 
The  epidemic  reenrred  in  the  antumn  oi 
1801;  m  Great  Britain  it  prevailed  first  in 
the  east  of  Scotland  and  the  south-west  of 
England.  It  spread  from  these  two  districts 
over  the  whole  country,  and  appeiu'ed  early 
in  the  north  of  Ireland.  During  the  wintw 
of  1891-92  also  influenza  prevailed  as  an 
epidranio  in  every  civilised  oonntry,  and  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

FoBMS. — The  three  clinical  forma  described 
by  the  late  Dr.  Peacock  were  observed  during 
the  latest  epidemics.  The  following  classifi- 
oation,  which  has  been  very  widely  accepted, 
vrill  serve  to  indicate  the  general  churaicters 
of  the  forms  recently  most  prev^ent. 

A.  Catarrhal,  marked  by  conjunctivitis, 
and  a  tendency  to  oomplications  afiiaeting 
the  respiratory  teact— pharyngitis,  tracheitis, 
bnnehitiS)  brcnwho-pnenmonia,  and  pneu- 
monia. 

B.  Gagtrie,  marked  by  sndden  omeA  of 
vomiting  and  diorrhtsa. 

C.  NervouMf  marked  1^  severe  headache 
and  backache,  and  great  depression. 

The  last-named  form  was  that  most  often 
met  with.  The  patient  after  a  ali^t  chill 
is  seized  with  pam  in  the  eyeballs,  frontal 
headache,  and  pains  in  the  back  and  Umbs ; 
the  backache  is  in  manv  coses  very  severe, 
and  has  been  compared  by  women  who  have 
borne  children  to  the  pongs  of  childbirth.  The 
temperature  rises  rapidly,  reaching  its  maxi- 
mum, in  a  large  proporuon  of  cases,  within 
twenty-four  hoius;  the  rise  is  generally 
limited  to  2°  or  B",  bnttemperatnres  of  1Q4''F., 
and  even  higher,  have  been  noted.  The 
duratifm  of  the  febrile  period  varies  fhnn  one 
to  nine  or  ten  days,  but  is  usually  three, 
four,  or  five  days.  The  maximum  is,  as  a 
rule,  only  maintrined  fbr  a  few  hours.  The 
foil  is  sometimes  ropid:  a  distinct  crisis, 
accompanied  by  pronue  sweating,  occurs, 
and  the  temperature  declines  to  the  normal, 
or  even  lower,  in  twelve  hours.  In  other 
cases  the  fever  has  a  remittent  character, 
with  regular  doily  fluctuations  by  which  the 
temperature  returns  to  the  normal  in  two  or 
three  days.  Belapses  were  more  frequently 
observed  in  the  recent  epidemics  than  in  any 
IffeviouB  one ;  after  from  four  to  six  doya  of 
freedom  flrom  fever  the  temperature  again 
rose,  and  all  the  symptoms  recurred;  as  many 
as  three  snoh  r^pses  have  been  obserrod. 
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In  a  few  eases  in  which  the  symptoms 
were  otherwise  well  marked,  the  temperatore 
remained  at  or  below  normal  throu^out. 

The  pulse-rate  rises  with  the  temperature, 
bat  the  pulse,  even  when  Ter;  rapid,  remains 
soft ;  slight  cyanosis  is  not  micommon  dur- 
ing the  pyrexia,  and  death  is  sometimes 
due  to  cardiac  £ulure ;  ft  remarkably  slow 

Solse  (60  or  less)  is  occasionally  observed 
uring  defervescence.  During  the  acute  stage 
the  patient  experiences  great  deimssion  and 
laositade — symptoms  which  persist  after  the 
pain  and  pyrexia  have  disappeared,  and  are 
often  a^ravated  by  insinnma;  in  some  oases 
oonvalescence  is  jnolonged  for  weeks,  or  even 
months,  and  occasionally  well-defined  melan- 
cholia develops.  The  prostration  is  accom- 
panied by  ancBmia.  Aeute  meningitis,  peri- 
pheral neuritis,  and  mf  elitis  may  be  men- 
tioned among  the  rarer  complications,  while 
neuralgia  of  various  regions  is  frequently 
observed,  and  sometimes  persists  for  long 
periods.  Loss  of  the  sense  of  taste  is  a 
not  micommon  symptom,  and  frequently  con- 
tinues beyond  the  period  of  convalescence. 
Oceaeionally,  either  at  the  onset  or  daring 
deferveacence,  the  patient  passes  into  a  con- 
dition of  BtnpoT  which  may  be  mistaken  tot 
catalepsy.  The  j^iaina  in  the  limbs  are  some- 
times accompanied  1^  a  distinct  arthritis. 
EpUeptio  symptoms  of  a  mild  form  {petit 
maZ)  are  not  infreqnent. 

The  symptoms  observed  in  the  gastric  form 
are  such  as  tiiose  described  by  Dr.  Peacock 
under  his  third  form.  Children  in  particular 
suffer  from  this  form:  a  sudden  attack  of 
vomiting  is  followed  by  diarrhcea,  the  stools 
being  not  infrequently  bloodstained.  The 
degree  of  prostration  is  often  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  severity  of  the  pyrexia  or  diar- 
rhoea. The  icteric  tint  of  skin,  the  epistaxis, 
and  the  albnminaria  noted  by  Dr.  Peacock 
have  again  been  observed,  imd  a  foller  de- 
scription of  the  symptoms  would  merely  in- 
volve a  repetition  of  what  he  has  written. 

The  same  remarii  applies  to  cases  with 
oomplic^ons  of  the  respiratory  tract. 
Catarrh  of  the  eoiqanotivn,  nose,  and  pharynx 
Is  preaent  in  a  very  lar^  proportion  of 
these  cases,  and  bronchitis  and  broncho- 
pneumonia frequently  appeur  to  be  merely 
extensions  of  the  caturhai  process  traceable 
to  imprudent  exposure.  But  in  some  cases 
pneumonia  seems  to  be  the  earliest  mani- 
festation of  the  disease.  This  pneumonia, 
though  lobar  in  distribution,  is  probably 
alwaye  catarrhal  in  type;  it  is  associated 
with  the  presence  of  the  streptococcus  pyo- 
genes, and  ought  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as 
a  complication  occurring  very  early  in  the 
disease;  it  is  fre^nently  accompanied  by 
^enriff^,  and  occasionally  reaolts  in  pohiio- 
miry  abBoess  or  in  pyo-pneomotidorax.  The 
temperatore  onrve  is  modified  essentially  by 
these  complieationB,  which  tend  to  prolong 
the  period  of  pyrexia ;  when  broneho-pnea- 
6S 


monia  Is  present,  the  fall  which  precedes 
convalescence  is  slow  and  irregular.  * 
Among  the  very  numerous  occasional 
symptoms  or  complications  to  which  atten- 
tion was  directed  during  this  epidemic,  re- 
ference may  be  made  to  the  following.  A 
rash,  in  some  cases  erythematous,  in  others 
a  scattered  papular  eruption,  is  occasionally 
observed.  Herpes,  sometimes  very  wide- 
spread, and  an  affection  of  the  cornea  appa- 
rently of  an  herpetic  character,  have  also  been 
recorded.  Purpura,  sab-conjonctival  hsmor* 
rhage,  and  hRmorrhages  from  the  stomaehf 
lungs,  or  uterus  appear  to  have  occurred  in  ' 
an  unusual  proportion  of  cases  in  some 
loo^tiee.  The  statements  of  different  ob< 
servers  as  to  the  condition  of  the  spleen  are 
conflicting,  but  it  was  probably  enlarged  in 
half,  or  in  more  than  ha^  the  eases.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  middle  ear  has  been  frequently 
noted. 

Morbidity  and  Mortality. — One  attack  of 
influenza  does  not  afford  more  than  a  very 
imperfect  protection  against  a  second.  The 
proportion  of  the  population  affected  by  the  • 
epidemic  has  been  very  variously  estimated : 
in  St.  Petersburg  it  was  put  at  two-thirds,  in 
Berlin  at  one-third,  in  London  at  18^  per  cent. 
Among  the  soldiers  of  the  Home  District 
daring  the  first  eighteen  days  of  the  epidemic 
(after  which  it  very  rapidly  declined)  the 
percentage  admitted  for  treatment  was  lO'ST, 
while  one-third  of  the  persons  employed  in 
the  General  Post  Office  suffered.  Mr.  Smee 
has  estimated  that  8  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population  of  Europe  were  attacked  during 
1^9-90.  The  mortality  ascribed  to  influenza 
directly  was  not  large,  but  on  this  as  on  pre- 
vious occasions  the  occurrence  of  an  epidemic 
of  influenza  has  had  a  very  remarkable  effect 
upon  the  death-rate  of  a  town.  In  London, 
for  instance,  the  death-rate  rose  from  20*8  in 
the  week  ending  December  28,  1889,  to  82-4 
in  the  week  ending  January  11, 1890 ;  in  1891 
the  death-rate  in  Sheffidd  rose  from  21*7  in 
the  week  ending  April  4  to  70*5  in  the  week 
ending  Slay  2 ;  in  Paris  at  the  height  of  the 
epidemic  we  number  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  was  nearly  trebled.  An  analysis  of 
the  vital  statistics  of  the  towns  and  coimtries 
affected  ^owB  that  the  excessive  mortality 

ftroduoed  by  influenza  is  dae  mainly  to  a 
arge  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths  attri- 
buted to  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
and  secondarily  to  an  increase  In  those  attri-i 
buted  to  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system. 
In  London  the  number  of  deaths  registered 
in  the  four  weeks  of  1890  during  which  the 
epidemic  was  at  its  height  was  2,258  above 
the  average ;  the  deaths  due  to  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs  were  1,791  above  the 
average;  while  those  due  to  diseases  of  the 
droulatory  system  were  818  above  the  aver- 
age. This  excess  of  deaths  due  to  respira- 
tory diseases  was  made  up  as  foUows :  ^ron- 
ohitis,  911 :  pneumonia.  466 ;  phthisis,  887 ; 
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other  diseaeea  of  the  re^iratory  organs,  76. 
Bj^nchitis  and  pDeumonia  have  already  been 
enumerated  among  the  commonest  compH- 
oations  of  influenza;  the  increaaed  number 
oi  deaths  from  phthisiB  vm  dne  partly  to 
the  prostration  which  accompanied  inflnraza, 
but  mainly  to  the  twoncho-paenmoma  which 
it  prodacedi' 

MoBBiD  Anatokt  anb  Fatholoot. — The 
morbid  ohangea  found  after  death  from  influ- 
enza are  of  a  very  varied  character,  and  are  in 
the  main  to  be  attributed  to  the  oomplicationB 
by  which  death  has  been  bron^t  about. 
Those  due  to  influenza  itself  are  of  a  character 
common  to  all  forms  of  acute  infective  dis- 
ease— namely,  parenchymatous  degeneration 
of  the  liver,  Iddneys,  Etnd  spleen,  of  the 
muscular  substance  of  the  heart,  and  of  the 
minute  vessels.  The  last  named  may  lead 
to  capillary  hffimorrbages  into  the  viscera  or 
nervous  centres.  The  B[deen  has  been  found 
much  enlarged  and  almost  diffluent.  Nnme- 
rooa  bacteriologieal  axaminations  have  shown 
that  in  poeummift  complicating  inflnenca 
tiie  diplocooouB  pneomonis  is  x^esent  in 
some  cases,  the  streptococcus  pyogenes  in 
others.  In  the  bronchial  sputum  these  two 
microbes  have  also  been  found,  while  in  the 
■ecretion  of  the  nasal  eavitiea  the  staphylo- 
coccus aureus  and  albus  and  the  capsule- 
bacillus  of  Friedlander,  as  well  as  two  spe- 
cies of  bacilli  capable  of  producing  pneu- 
monia in  rodents,  nave  been  detected.  The 
micro-organisms  thus  far  entmierated  must 
be  regarded  as  the  causes,  not  of  influenza, 
hut  of  its  respiratorv  complications.  Klebs 
has  stated  that  the  blood  during  the  febrile 
stage  contains  flagellate  protozoa  in  very 
la^  numbers,  either  free  in  the  plasma,  or 
adhiaring  to  or  within  the  red  blood-coroos- 
oles ;  he  ooropares  them  to  the  monads  aS 
malaria.  His  observations  have  not  been 
oonfirmed. 

More  recently  (Janna^  1892)  a  bacillus, 

Cviously  unknown  to  bacteriologists,  has 
n  ass^ted  to  be  the  specific  exciting  cause 
of  influenza.  PfeifFer,  who  found  it  in  all  the 
patients  (thirty -one)  he  examined,  states  that 
in  uncomplicated  cases  it  exists  alone,  and  in 
enormous  numbers,  in  the  bronchial  secre- 
tions, and  is  capable  of  penetrating  into  the 
peribronchial  tissue,  and  even  to  the  surface 
of  the  pleura.  Canon  found  it  in  the  blood 
during  the  febrile  stage,  and  in  larger  num- 
ber during  defervescence.  ThebaciUus,which 
is  very  minute,  being  smaller  than  that  of 
monse-seiiticemia,  grows  at  temperatures 
above  28^0.  on  gl^eerine-agar,  ibrmmg  nnall 
oolonies  looking  like  drops  of  water.  These 
oolonies  do  not  run  together,  but  remain  dis- 

1  The  BegiHtru-Generftl  itates  that,  in  1890,  the 
mmber  of  deatha  in  England  and  Wales  directly 
attributed  to  inflaenia  waa  4fi2&,  hat  be  estimatea 
the  nmnber  directly  and  indiieetlT  doe  to  it  at 
87,000,  vhioh  is  eqnivakot  to  a  deatfboteof  almost 
Iper  mills. 


tinot.  The  bacillns,  which  is  inunohile,  also 
grows  in  bouHlon,  forming  in  time  a  white 
woolly  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  vesseL 

^noLoar. — The  history  of  the  epidemic 
now  under  consideration  strongly  supports 
the  view  that  infloenza  is  propagated  mainly, 
if  not  entirdy,  by  human  intenxmrse.  The 
evidence  in  ftvonr  of  this  has  been  fully 
stated  by  Dr.  Parsons.'  The  e|Hdemie  has 
not  travelled  &ster  than  human  beings  could 
travel,  but  it  has  travelled  Cuter  during  this 
epidemie  than  at  earlier  dates,  when  means 
of  coDomunication  were  less  rapid.  It  has  in 
each  country  appeared  first  in  towns;  and  the 
towns  earliest  aJETected  have  been  the  capital, 
or  seaports,  or  frontier  towns  having  trade 
with  countries  already  afiected.  There  has 
been  no  steady  progress  from  east  to  west, 
either  over  the  world  or  in  particular  coun- 
tries; and  neighbourmg  communities  have 
often  BufiEered  at  considerable  intervals  of 
time.  The  recent  epidemic  has  not  afforded 
indiqpntable  instances  of  nidden  ontbresks 
witiwnt  antecedent  omm;  but,  on  the  otiber 
hand,  a  large  amount  vS  evidence  has  aocn* 
mulated  proving  that  the  disease  has  been 
introduced  into  each  district  by  individuals 
coming  from  places  where  the  epidemic 
silready  {nrevailed,  and  that  the  first  cases  in 
the  new  localities  have  occurred  in  persons 
brought  into  intimate  relations  with  the  new 
arrivals.  The  interval  between  the  first  case 
of  the  disease  in  a  community,  and  the  next 
developing  in  relation  with  it,  has  been 
found  to  vary  from  two  dsys,  or  less,  to  seven 
or  eight  days.  A  considerable  nimiber  of 
instances  has  been  recorded  in  which  an 
attack  of  the  disease  has  followed  a  short 
interview  with  a  patient  already  snfiiaring; 
the  usual  interval  in  these  cases  has  been 
two  to  tiiree  days.  If  the  eariier  oasra  wne 
overlooked  owmg  to  their  being  _  few  in 
number  and  of  a  Mnign  character,  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  disease  had  suddenly  broken 
out,  and  not  that  it  had  merely  increased  in 
severity  and  in  the  number  of  its  victims.^ 
The  influence  of  human  intercourse  is  also 
seen  in  the  following  £»cts :  (1)  PersonB 
living  in  suburbs  going  daily  to  business  in 
the  town  have  generally  been  the  first  to 
suffer,  other  members  of  the  households,  and 
'  persons  employed  in  the  suburbs,  being  at- 
tacked later ;  (2)  persons  employed  together 
in  large  numbers  in  enclosed  spaces  have 
'  Bufier^  in  lai^er  proportion  than  those  em- 

1  These  paragraplis  have  beem  re-written  ainoe  the 
pablication  of  Dr.  Paraona'a  ezhanstive  report  (Local 
Qovemment  Board  Bmort  on  tlu  Injittenea  Epi- 
demie of  1&69-90,  by  I^.  Parsons) ;  but  the  writer 
had  previoaaly  become  otmrinoed  of  the  oorraoteMa 
of  the  vieir  therein  aet  forth. 

'  If  it  be  assoDted  for  any  disease  that  it  has  aa 
iacnbation  period  of  two  days,  and  that  each  patient 
commimicates  the  infectire  principle  to  two  others, 
then  the  number  of  peraons  attacked  on  the  twenty- 
first  day  would  be  over  one  tboasand.  and  on  toa 
twenty-seventh  dsj  otsk  sii^  thoosaad. 
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ployed  Cbw  b^etbw  or  in  the  opai  air ;  *  | 
(3)  in  institations  in  vhieh  the  inmates  were 
hnHiKfat  much  into  »80ciat»m,  the  spread  of 
the  epidemic  has  been  more  rapid  and  exten-  ' 
siTe  than  in  those  in  which  the  inmatwnmrn 
more  sednded  from  me  ancrtha. 

The  fiust  remains,  however,  that  it  is  not 
Always  possible  to  teaoe  emnmimication  be-  [ 
tween  an  inCseted  ana  and  that  in  which  > 
a  fresh  oatbreak  occurs;  and  the  acceptance  j 
of  the  view  that  inflnouaia,  as  a  xnle,  trans-  | 
mittedbyhnmanintereoaraSidoeanotneces-  j 
•axily  involve  the  assomption  that  the  Tima 
eanno(be|atipagatedoatside  the  faoman  body,  i 

The  opmitn  that  inflnmza  may  be  con-  ' 
veyed  1^  direct  infection  frmn  the  dranestic  | 
OTwrntln,  more  e^teiaally  the  horse,  found  ' 
sapport  in  the  inrerslence  of  the  disease  ' 
culed  indnenza  among  horses  in  England  , 
for  some  time  before  the  epidemic  outburst, 
and  in  its  reappearance  in  1892.    Similar  ' 
observations  have  been  made  daring  pre-  i 
vions  epidemics,  bat  on  other  occasions  in-  ' 
fluenza  has  prevailed  as  an  epizootic  with- 
out anijr  coincident  epidemic;  persons  em- 
jJoyed  in  attending  on  horses  BU^ering  from 
influenza  have  not  niflbred  earlier  or  more 
than  oUmt  memben  cf  the  eommonity,  and 
influenza  has  oocurred  among  stablemen 
withoat  any  eoineident  epizootic.  Under  the 
name  *  infln«nsa»*  however,  several  diseases 
of  the  horse  are  |>robably  eonfinmded;  and 
though  recent  evidence  is  opposed  to  the 
view  that  the  equine  disease  can  be  com- 
municated to  man,  the  possibility  of  such  an 
origin  cannot  be  absolutely  denied. 

The  sudden  onset  of  the  disease,  the  short 
duration  of  the  febrile  paroxysm,  and  the 
occasional  occorrence  of  relapses,  have  been 
quoted  in  support  of  the  theory  that  influenza 
is  allied  to  malarial  intermittent.  The  mode 
of  spread  of  the  epidemic  along  commercial 
rontea,  its  rapid  mssranination,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  constant  antecedent  meteoro- 
logical conditions,  militate  against  tlu  view 
it  is  ft  miasmatie  air-borne  disease. 

The  renmblftnce  of  the  disease  to  dengue 
{tee  Dbhous)  has  been  pointed  out  by  many 
writers,  some  of  whom  have  held  that  the  re- 
cent epidemic  was  dengue.  In  varioos  parts 
of  the  Levant  an  epidemic  of  dengue  preceded 
by  a  £bw  months  the  recent  epidemic  of  influ- 
enza, which  there  presented  the  same  clinical 
features  as  in  Korthem  Europe.  Dengue, 
however,  is  a  disease  of  warm  climates  and 
of  hot  seasons ;  it  spreads  much  less  rapidly, 
and  an  epidemic  persists  in  a  locality  mach 
longer ;  further,  though  individual  cases  of 
the  two  diseases  may  resemble  each  other 

1  For  inatance,  funongf  men  employed  by  the 
Ixmdon  and  North-WestemBulway  ti^  proportions 
were  Tery  different :  4rl  per  cent,  of  im  driverB  and 
flrenwn,  and  ll'S  per  cent,  ot  the  olerks,  were 
atlaaked;  ot  198  seunen  employed  by  tiie  same  com- 
pany «  were  attadted;  at  70B  hotel  servants  100 
Wenattaeked. 


very  closely,  Uw  g«MraI  dinieal  pietuie  is 
different.  In  dengue  the  fever  is  generally 
higfatf .  an  exanthem  is  the  mle,  the  pains  in 
limbs  are  more  disttnctlr  localised  in  the 
joints,  and  the  eomplieations  so  comnoonly 
observed  with  infloenza  are  rare  in  dengne. 

As  to  the  mode  of  origin  of  epidanie  in- 
fluenza, and  Uie  circumstances  wluch  &Toar 
its  wide  dissemination,  nothing  has  been 
certainly  asewtained.  It  has  beui  inuf^ned 
that  iuid»  eertwn  frTowaU*  eoDdittona  it 
poay  be  evd^ved  from  *  a  eommm  cdd,^  and 
in  sufmort  of  thia  hypothena  it  baa  betm 
pointed  out  that  the  cariy  eases  in  each 
oonntry  during  the  recent  epidemie  were  of  a 
mild  type,  and  that  the  latest  were  often  the 
most  severe.  The  nature  of  these  bvourable 
conditions,  however,  has  not  been  defined, 
and  it  can  only  be  said  that  they  hare  no- 
thing to  do  with  temperature,  moisture,  or 
wind,  and  are,  in  &ct,  entirely  unknown. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  influenEa  is  en- 
demic in  various  parts  of  the  Bussian  em- 
pire  and  in  China,  and  it  is  the  fact  that  the 
direction  in  which  the  epidemic  spread  on 
this,  as  on  former  oeeanons,  is  not  incom- 
patible with  the  view  that  it  had  its  origin 
m  Easton  Asia. 

TBBATidtNT. — Bat  little  can  be  added  to 
the  observati(ms  made  under  this  head  by 
Dr.  Peacock.  No  specific  has  been  firand, 
and  the  treatment  Mopted  has  been  mainly 
symptomatic.  PhenaEoneandidienacetinwere 
used  with  some  success  to  subdue  the  severe 
headache  and  muscular  pains ;  salicylate  of 
sodium  or  salioin  seemed  to  be  of  value, 
especially  in  cases  presenting  rheumatic 
symptoms;  restlessness  and  insomnia  have 
been  treated  by  preference  with  bromide  of 
ammonium.  The  danger  of  using  depressant 
remedies  is  universally  recognised.  Quinine 
has  been  extensively  used,  both  as  a  prophy- 
lactio  and  in  the  early  stage  of  the  attack ; 
its  value,  whether  as  a  prophylactic  or  as  a 
remedy,  is  probably  very  small.  The  pre- 
paration most  generally  nsed  was  the  am- 
monia ted  tincture,  and  the  moral  effect  of 
moderate  doses  of  this  not  unpalatable  drug 
has  probably  been  distinctly  favourable  dur- 
ing the  first  days  of  alarm  and  panic 

The  main  point  in  successful  treatment  is 
a  recognition  of  the  truth  that  influenza  is  a 
serious  malady,  and  not  to  be  compared  to  a 
*  common  cold.'  A  patient  who  fights  against 
the  disease  in  its  early  stage,  or  who  returns 
to  work  too  soon  after  the  Bubsidence  of 
acute  symptoms,  is  far  more  likely  to  suffer 
firom  the  severe  pulmonary  complications, 
more  especially  pneumonia,  than  one  who 
submits  to  toeatment  early,  and  continues  to 
take  precautions  against  cold  and  over-exer- 
tion un^  his  strength  is  ixnnpletely  regained. 
There  is,  probably,  no  one  oireumatance 
which  wonld  tend  so  much  to  diminiah  the 
mortality  fi-om  influenza  as  attention  to  the 
mle  which  has  been  formulated  by  some — 
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forty-eight  hours  in  bed  after  the  temperature 
has  become  Dormal.' 

If  the  view  bo  accepted  that  epidemic  in- 
fluenza is,  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  thousand,  communicated  by 
infection  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy,  then 
the  proprietT  of  protecting  delicate  and  aged 
persons,  anif  patients  suffering  from  phthisis 
or  other  puhiionary  disorders,  is  obvious.  The 
view  in  question  is  so  highly  probable  that  it 
would  appear  to  be  proper  to  act  upon  it. 

Dawbow  Wiluams. 

IXTHAIiATION,  Atiology  Ot-See 

Disease,  CauBes  of. 

INHAIiATIONS,  TherapeutioTTsea 

of  {inhalo,  I  breathe  in). — Inhalation  is  a 
method  of  applying  remeidial  agents  to  the 
respiratory  tract,  whereby  these  substances 
in  a  gaseous  or  atomised  form  are  bron^t 
into  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  noae,  month,  pharynx,  larynx,  and 
broDcbi,  and  may  even  penetrate  to  the 
epithelium  of  the  air-cells.  Inhalation  dates 
from  the  days  of  Hippocrates  and  of  Galen, 
and  has  been  more  or  less  in  vogue  in  all 
ages ;  but  only  lately  has  it  been  proved  that 
the  inhaled  material  passed  through  the 
6nest  ramifications  of  the  l»onchi  into  the 
pulmonary  alveoli,  and  in  some  instances 
became  iJisorbed  by  the  capillaries,  thus 
entering  the  general  circulation.  The  ex- 
amination of  the  lungs  of  colliers,  grinders, 
and  others  engaged  in  dusty  occupations  has 
shown  that  the  inhaled  dust  can  be  detected 
in  the  Imig-tissue,  where  it  induces  chronic 
pneumonia.  The  experiments  at  the  Aca- 
dimie  de  &f  ^decine  proved  tluUmedical  epnyB 
are  eqnady  penetrating. 

Methods. — The  modes  of  inhalation  vary 
with  the  drug  used,  depending  mainly  on 
the  temperature  at  which  it  vtMatilises,  and 
also  on  the  medicinal  effects  aimed  at. 

Chloroform,  ether,  bichloride  of  methylene, 
and  nitrite  of  amyl  evaporate  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  only  need  to  be  diluted 
with  air  to  be  safely  inhaled.  Calomel  and 
sulphur  are  sublimed  at  high  temperatures 
in  special  apparatus ;  but  the  majority  of 
drugs  are  best  vaporised  throu^  the  medium 
of  hot  water  or  steam,  or  reduced  to  fine 
spray  by  passing  compressed  air  through 
their  solutions. 

Many  forms  of  inhaler  are  in  use,  but  in 
selecting  one  for  warm  inhalations  the 
requisites  are— (1)  that  it  can  be  used 
without  difficulty  by  the  patient;  (2)  tlut  a 
temperature  of  180°  to  150'  F.  can  be  steadily 

1  It  hM  been  aBserted  that  recent  VBccination 
affords  Boine  protection  against  inflaenu.  The 
flsoerience  of  SbefBeld,  where  a  severe  ei^dwnio 
followed  shortly  after  an  epideinic  of  atnall-poz  had 
led  to  a  very  general  resort  to  revaccination,  appears 
to  be  sufficient  to  dinprove  this  theory,  whicn,  in 
tact,  seems  to  rest  upon  no  solid  grotuidwozk  ol 
facts. 


maintained ;  (8)  that  the  steam  be  thorougfaljr 
impregnated  with  the  medicament ;  and  (4) 
that  the  inhaling  tube  be  fitted  to  the  nostrtls 
as  well  as  to  the  mouth,  so  as  to  ensure  a 
siifficient  supply  of  the  inhaled  vapour.  Lee'a 
steam-draught  inhaler  is  especially  useful 
for  projecting  a  fall  current  of  steam  into 
the  throat  and  air-passages.  The  force  and 
temperature  are  alike  controlled  by  the 
sliding  valve  on  the  inhaling  pipe.  When 
no  ixdialer  is  at  hand,  a  jug  with  a  wide 
month,  and  half  filled  with  hot  water,  may  be 
n*ed,  a  tow^  being  placed  round  between 
the  month  and  nose  of  tite  patient  and  tiie 
opening  of  the  jug,  to  prevent  Uie  escape  of 
the  vaponr  into  the  air. 

Vabxeties  Ain>  Uses. — Inhalations  are 
emi^yed  chiefly  in  diseases  of  the  pharynx, 
larynx,  and  air-passages,  and  may  be  classed 
as  tedative,  stimulant,  and  antUeptie. 

Seda  tive, — Steam  is  soothing  to  the  throat, 
when  this  part  is  dry,  inflamctd,  or  irritable. 
In  incipient  laryngitis  and  croup,  as  well 
as  in  irritable  bronchitis,  the  inspiration  of 
steam  from  specially  arranged  kettles  is 
very  grateful,  the  moist  vapour  promoting 
secretion  and  expectoration. 

Jets  of  steam  are  used  in  boBpitals  and 
bath  establishments  as  vehicles  wc  the  in- 
haled drags,  and  are  directed  into  tiie 
patient's  month. 

As  sedatives  the  vapor  coninn  and  the  vapor 
aoidi  hydrocyanici  of  the  pharmacopoeia  are 
recommended  in  cases  of  larj-ngeal  or  pal- 
monary  irritation.  A  sedative  inhalation 
made  of  one  part  of  chloroform  and  two  or 
three  of  rectified  spirit — of  which  one  tea- 
epoonfiil  may  be  added  to  a  pint  of  water,  at 
&(f  to  100°  F. — is  much  commended  in  bay 
fever  and  laryngeal  spasm.  A  combination 
of  chloroform  and  conium,  in  the  proportion 
of  5  minikns  of  the  former  to  1  drachm  of  the 
snccns  conii,  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
is  useful  in  phthisis  and  some  Ccnms  of 
asthma.  One  drachm  of  liquw  potassn 
shonld  be  added,  for  this  promotes  the  Tola- 
tili^  of  tiie  Btmine,  as  in  the  official  vapor 
conme.  It  must  be  rememhered  that  ehloro- 
fonn  is  very  powerful  when  given  with  steam 
as  on  inhalata(m.  One  drop  of  chlorofinrm  in 
a  pint  of  water  at  150°  m«y  produce  giddiness. 

Stimulant. — Stimulating  moist  inhalations 
can  be  prepared  with  various  volatile  oils. 
Oils  of  pme  and  of  cubebs  are  useful  stimu- 
lants in  cases  where  there  is  much  secretion 
from  the  throat  and  air-tubes.  Thus  2 
drachms  of  oil  of  pine  or  oil  of  cubebs  may 
be  mixed  with  60  grains  of  light  carbonate 
of  magnesium  in  8  ounces  of  water ;  and 
of  this  mixture  1  drachm  may  be  used  in 
a  pint  of  water  at  each  inhalation.  One 
drachm  of  4>he  compound  tincture  of  ben- 
zoin, in  half  a  pint  of  hot  water,  is  often  useful 
in  chronic  bronchitis  and  larj-ngitis.  Oil  of 
turpentine  or  the  vapor  olei  pini  sylvestris 
of  the  pfaarmacopoeia  makes  an  excellent 
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ctimulant  ichal&tum  in  cues  of  dilated  ' 

bronchi.  I 
Antit&ptic. — Antiseptic  inhalations  are  ' 
nsed  where  the  object  is  to  correct  a  fetid  { 
secretion,  as  well  as  to  stimulate  the  secreting 
membrane  to  fresh  action.  In  fetid  bron-  | 
chorrboea,  in  gangrene  of  the  long,  in  fetid 
abacesa,  wid  in  pyo-pnenmothorax,  benefit  is 
derived  from  the  rapor  creasoti,  the  official 
vapor  iodi,  or  from  glycerine  of  carbolic 
acid  (from  2  to  8  drachms  to  the  pint  of 
boiling  water),  or  again  from  oil  of  thymol, 
prepared  like  the  ol^er  essential  oil  vapours, 
with  li^t  magnesia  and  hot  water  (60  grains 
to  the  8  ounces).  Carbohc  acid  vapour  can 
be  well  diffused  in  a  room  by  mixing  the 
acid  with  water  in  liee's  steam-draught  in- 
haler, or  by  dropping  the  acid  on  a  hot  plate 
of  metal  as  in  Savory  6t  Moore's  carooHc 
vaporiser.  Creasote  or  eucalyptus  oil,  mired 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  ethylic  alcohol,  is 
often  employed  in  the  form  of  drops  (10 
to  20  drops  at  a  time)  on  a  small  sponge 
placed  in  a  perforated  zinc  respirator.  The 
respirator  thus  charged  is  worn  by  the  patient 
for  one  hour  morning  and  evening,  with  a 
view  to  improving  the  state  of  ue  lungs. 
After  a  free  morning  expectoration  ue 
respirator-inhaler  ihotild  be  used,  and  in- 
struction given  to  inspire  deeply  by  the 
month  and  expire  through  the  nostrils  with 
the  month  closed. 

Antiaparmodie. — The  fumes  of  burning 
nitre-paper  are  employed  as  inhalations  in 
cases  of  pure  spasmodic  asthma  uncom- 
plicated with  bronchitis.  The  paper — pre- 
pared  by  soaking  white  blotting-paper  in 
solution  of  nitrate  of  potassium  (80  to  40 
grains  in  an  ounce  of  water) — is  sometimes 
washed  over  with  tincture  of  benzoin,  and 
this,  in  certain  cases,  may  be  an  improve- 
ment ;  but  in  ordinwy  forms  of  asthma  the 
nitre-paper,  burnt  till  the  patient  is  enveloped 
in  smolu,  will  usually  relieve  the  asUimatio 
paroxysm.  The  fnme  of  a  grain  of  pow- 
dered opium  volatilised  on  hot  metal  has 
been  praised  as  a  remedy  to  cut  short  nasal 
catarrh ;  as  well  as  smoking  solid  opium  in 
the  Chinese  fashion  through  a  pipe,  in  spas- 
modic asthma.  Cigarettes,  pastilles,  and 
powders  containing  stramonium,  belladonna, 
and  other  antispasmodics,  are  well  known  as 
remedies  in  spasmodic  asthma. 

AtoTTvUed  inhalations  of  *pray  have  of 
late  years  come  into  deserved  repute  as 
valuable  aids  to  the  treatment  of  chronic 
diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  hand-ball  and  steam-spray  atom- 
isers is  that,  if  two  capillary  tubes  are  placed 
at  a  certain  anj^le  to  each  other,  one  dipping 
into  a  fluid,  while  through  the  other  a  straam 
of  air  is  driven  by  heat  or  compression,  a 
vaeonm  is  formed -in  the  first,  cauung  the 
liquid  to  pass  out  in  the  form  of  fine  spray. 
In  using  these  instruments,  the  operator 
aboold  seek  to  blow  the  spray  into  the 


patient's  throat  at  the  time  when  an  inspi- 
ration is  being  taken,  as  thus  the  spray  mil 
obtain  a  free  entrance  through  the  larynx 
into  the  trachea.  It  is  doubtful  if  much 
spray  enters  the  air-tubes;  some  certainly 
does,  as  has  been  stated  above,  but  the  cold 
sprays  do  not  appear  to  afford  so  much  relief 
to  affections  of  the  lungs  as  the  warm  inha- 
lations. In  cases  of  tumidity  of  the  lar^iix, 
a  s[my  containing  10  grains  of  alnm  to  1 
ounce  of  distilled  water  may  be  used.  In 
place  of  ahmi,  2  grains  Of  Bolidiate  of  iron, 
6  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  6  grains  of 
dr7  chloride  of  iron,  in  1  ounce  of  water, 
may  be  employed.  For  antiseptic  purposes, 
6  minims  of  sulphurous  acid,  or  1  minim  of 
carbolic  acid,  to  1  ounce  of  water,  or  a  like 
quantity  of  solution  of  iodine,  may  be  used.  In 

Eutrid  sore-throat  and  diphtheria  the  writer 
as  seen  excellent  results  from  iodine,  either 
inhaled  in  vapour  or  applied  in  solution. 
Three  and  a-hslf  drachms  of  lactic  acid  in 
10  ounces  of  water  form  a  solution  which, 
thrown  as  spray  into  the  throat,  is  of  use 
in  diphtheria ;  it  seems  to  dissolve  the  exu- 
dation. As  a  styptic  and  hnmoBtatic  spray 
SO  to  200  grains  of  tannic  amd  are  employed, 
dissolved  in  10  ounces  of  water,  hut  for 
relaxed  throat  a  weaker  solntion  is  nsefol. 
For  sedative  purposes  a  solution  of  bromide 
of  ammonium,  or  one  containing  half  a  grain 
of  acetate  of  morphine  to  1  ounce  of  water, 
may  be  employed.  Diluted  ipeeaonanha- 
wine  spray  is  said  to  be  very  efficacious  in 
relieving  the  dyspncea  of  chronic  bronchitis 
and  emphysema.  This  spray  in  a  few  in- 
stances may  induce  vomiting,  but  this  acci- 
dent may  be  obviated  by  dUuting  the  wine 
with  a  considerable  proportion  of  water.  All 
these  spray  solutions  should  be  filtered  through 
paper,  otherwise  they  may  contain  small  par- 
ticles which  dog  the  aperture  of  the  ato- 
miser. At  the  Continental  qias  it  is  usual 
to  medicate  large  chamhers  by  means  of 
B|ffayB  and  vapours,  in  which  patirats  con 
sit  for  hours  breathing  the  artificial  atmo- 
spheres; and  in  this  way  various  mineral 
waters,  such  as  those  of  La  Bourboule,  Aix- 
les-Eains,  and  Cauterets  are  locally  appUed. 

Inntjfflation  is  a  method  of  applying  pow- 
ders to  the  larynx.  A  vulcanite  tube  curved 
at  a  suitable  angle  is  carried  over  the  tongue  to 
the  laryngeal  aperture,  and  then  the  powder, 
which  has  been  introduced  through  a  small 
opening  covered  by  a  slide  in  the  tube,  is 
blown  into  the  Isfynx  and  trachea.  The 
blowing  is  effected  sometimes  by  an  elastic 
ball  at  the  end  of  the  tube,  at  other  times  by 
the  mouth  of  the  operator.  In  lai^nge^ 
^tiiisia  oV  to  i  of  *  of  nydro- 

ehlorate  of  morphine,  mixed  with  sugar  of 
milk,  may  thns  be  blown  into  the  laqmx,  and 
often  with  great  comfort  to  the  patient.  A 
grain  of  iodojGorm  and  a  grain  of  boric  acid 
are  often  added  to  the  morphine  powder. 

JoHK  C.  Thobowoood. 
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IlfJSCTIOK  {injieio,  I  throw  in)^ 
Stmoh.  :  Vt.  Injection ;  Ger.  Eintpriizung. 

DxFiNiTioH. — Injection  is  the  act  of  intro- 
ducing a  fluid  iuto  any  part  of  the  body,  by 
means  of  a  sjrinfi^  or  similar  apparatus. 
The  word  is  also  employed  to  designate  the 
flaid  so  introduced. 

VABnriES. — Imeotions  an  chiefly  used  in 
the  treatment  of  disease ;  but  refierenoe  most 
also  be  made  to  the  m^ihod  as  it  is  praetised 
by  anaknnists  for  the  preservation  €d  *  snb- 
jeets '  for  dissection ;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  the  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  ditots, 
caTities,  qwces,  Ac,  praparatozy  to  miCTO* 
scopieal  examination. 

The  therapeutical  application  of  injections  ' 
comprebends  the  following  measures  : — 

1.  Hypodermic  or  tubciitaneout  injection, 
in  which  the  fiuid  is  injected  under  the  akin. 
See  Htpodermic  iHJEcnoit. 

2.  Injections  into  the  natural  eanaU  or 
open  cavities  of  the  body ;  for  example,  the 
external  ear,  the  Eustachian  tube,  the  nose, 
the  nasal  dnet,  the  stomach,  the  rectum  (sm 
Emu),  the  nrethza,  the  bladder,  and  the 
vagina  and  uterus.  The  various  forms  of 
injections  just  indicated  will  be  found  fiiUy 
ducussed  under  the  diseases  of  the  several 
org  Alia. 

8.  Iiqeetions  into  thut  $aea,  normal  or 
morlud;  such  as  the  tnnica  vaginalis,  the 
serous  cavities,  the  synovial  cavities,  the 
sheaths  of  tendons,  and  cysts  and  chronic 
abscesses.  The  fluids  used  in  this  class  of 
injections  are  generally  stimulant,  such  as  a 
solution  of  iodme.    See  Htdbocele. 

4.  Intravenout  injections,  the  fluid  intro> 
duced  into  the  circulation  being  either  blood 
(transfusion),  saline  solution,  milk,  or  some 
other  kind  of  nutritive  material.  See  Tbanb- 

rUBIOK. 

J.  HiTCHKU.  BbDCB. 

INOOUXiATION  (in,  into ;  and  oeulus, 
a  bud,  a  graft). — As  nsndly  understood,  in- 
oculation is  either  an  operauve  procedure  or 
an  accidental  occurrence,  by  means  of  which 
morbid  materials  are  brought  into  direct 
contact  with  the  minute  vessels  of  the  skin 
or  of  a  mucous  membruie,  or  with  those  of 
the  subcutaneous  or  submucous  tissue,  so 
that  they  are  readily  and  speedily  absorbed, 
the  result  being  that  they  originate  certain 
definite  and  specific  diseases,  varying  with 
the  nature  of  the  material  thus  introduced 
into  the  system.  In  short,  inoculation,  as 
commonly  practised  or  observed,  is  a  mode 
which  the  contogia  of  certain  specifie 
diseases  are  directly  conveyed  from  one 
animal  or  individual  to  another;  and  scnne 
of  tiiese  affections  can  only  be  thus  trans- 
mitted, while  others  are  capable  of  being 
communicated  in  other  ways,  but  in  this 
way  most  effectually  and  with  the  greatest  | 
degree  of  c@rtainty.  The  most  ftunUiar  ex-  . 
omples  of  diseases  thus  transmitted  are  vao-  [ 


cinia,  small-pox,  syphilis,  and  hydrophobia. 
It  need  hurdly  be  mentioned  tiiat  vaccinia 
can  only  be  conveyed  by  inoculation,  and  it 
is  for  ute  purpose  of  inducing  this  disease 
that  the  method  is  ordinarily  intentionally 
practised,  so  that  the  terms  vaeeination  and 
inoculation  have  come  to  be  jpopnlarly  ra- 
gorded  08  synonymous  (we  vjicciNATroN). 
Under  certain  exceptional  inceomstanoes  in* 
ooidation  of  the  oontagioua  matter  of  B^hilia» 
small-pox,  or  anthrax  is  employed,  with  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  originating  these  affise- 
tions.  The  inoenlation  at  the  modified  virus 
of  rabies,  acomding  to  Pa8teiir*B  method,  ia 
generally  reeognisM  as  a  most  valuable  plan 
of  treatment,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the 
development  of  hydrophobia  in  those  into 
whose  system  the  poison  has  gained  access, 
either  owing  to  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog  or  in 
other  ways  (see  Htdbophobia).  The  em- 
ployment in  this  way  of  tuberculin,  for  the 
supposed  cure  of  phthisis  and  other  forms 
of  tubercular  disease,  according  to  Koch's 
method,  at  of  tnberculinin,  must  also  be 
mentioned  here,  but  vithoot  oomment  (see 
FHTHun ;  and  Tqbibclk).  Inootdation  has 
been  modi  practised  of  late  yvscs  in  experi- 
mental pathology,  by  which  Hie  effects  npcn 
the  system  of  the  introdaetion  of  sepUe 
liquids  have  been  demonstrated ;  as  well  as 
of  certain  solid  morbid  woducts.  See  Con- 
tagion; iMKUMrrr;  andlMRcnoN. 

With  regard  to  the  modes  by  which  inocu- 
lation is  effected,  it  need  only  be  said  here 
that,  when  it  is  practised  as  an  operation,  the 
material  is  usually  introduced  into  the  sub- 
cutaneons  or  submucous  tissue,  by  means  of  a 
lancet  or  other  pointed  instrument,  or,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  with  the  aid  of  a  hypodermic 
syringe.  Sometimes  the  surface  of  the  skin 
is  merely  scarified,  so  that  the  epidermis  is 
more  or  less  destroyed;  or  this  ia  removed  by 
stnne  blistering  agmi  and  tiie  cmitagiona 
substance  thm  applied  to  the  exposed  cutis. 
Accidental  inoonlatiim  may  take  place  in 
connexion  with  any  abrasion,  wound,  or  ulcer 
on  the  ikin  w  on  a  mucous  sur&ce ;  or  by 
the  bites  of  animals,  as  in  the  case  of  hydro- 
phobia. Fredebicx  T.  Bobebts. 

INSANITY.— Symon.  :  Fr.  Folie;  Ger. 
Oeisteskrankheit ;  Qeiatesstorung. 

Insanity  is  popularly  known  as  disorder  of 
mind :  as  phyeicians,  we  know  it  to  be  dis- 
order of  the  highest  organs  of  the  nervous 
system  which  \mite  in  the  performance  of 
that  function  recognised  and  spoken  of  as 
mind.  There  can  be  no  disorder  of  mind 
without  ^sorder  of  brain:  as  physiologists 
and  pathologists  we  have  to  study  and  treat 
the  latter,  imd  for  this  reason  the  legidatnre 
enacts  that  certificates  of  insanity  shall  be 
given  by  medical  men,  and  by  them  alone, 
and  that  to  their  core  shadl  be  committed 
those  who  are  insane. 

As  a  pr^araticoit  then,  for  the  study  ot 
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insaDe  mind,  the  learner  onght  to  aoqnire  a 
knowledge  of  healthy  mind — the  healthy 
foDotion  of  a  healthy  brain.  He  must  know 
what  are  the  structures  which  combine  to 
make  np  that  which  we  call  the  cerebrom, 
and  contribute  to  its  healthy  working,  and 
must  trace  the  growth  and  development  of 
this  working  from  the  earliest  days  of  infimcy 
to  the  time  of  adnh  life.  He  will  praenve 
that  the  growth  of  mental  fbnction  is  as 
gradnid  as  that  of  bodily  power;  that  in 
some  it  may  be  mora  rapid  than  in  otiiera, 
like  that  of  the  body;  that  it  may  be  arrested 
in  its  development,  or  stunted  and  deformed ; 
and  that  it  may  by  imperfection  of  the  or- 
gans, as  bliodness  or  defUhess,  be  impeded  or 
stopped.  In  all  particulars  it  will  be  fonnd 
subject  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  growth 
of  the  body  generally. 

Before  examining  brain.fhnction,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
varions  stnictures  which  form  the  cerebrum. 
The  brain  of  man,  and  indeed  of  all  verte- 
brates, is  made  up  of  nerve-oells  and  nerve- 
fibres  ;  of  a  substance  or  ttroma  in  which 
tha  eellB  an  imbedded,  called  nenro^^;  and 
of  blood-Tessels  and  lymi^iatioB.  The  nerve- 
cells  are  gathered  intoeonvolntirau  or  eentraa ; 
and  by  means  of  the  nerve-fibres  communi- 
cate with  the  organs  of  special  sense,  with 
the  sensory  ganglia  and  spinal  cord,  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  convolutions  of 
the  other  hemisphere.  Modem  science  is 
endeavouring  to  throw  light  upon  the  nature 
and  uses  of  these  convolutions.  The  seats  of 
the  highest  intelligence,  they  at  the  same 
time  appear  to  be  centres  of  voluntary 
motion,  and  of  the  outward  manifestation 
of  intellectual  action.  See  Convolutions  or 
THK  Bbain  and  Cortex  Cebbbri,  Lesions  of^ 

Concerning  the  physiology  of  the  blood- 
supply  of  the  brain  there  is  still  great  doubt 
and  nmtrormsy.  AnatomicaUy  we  know 
that  fbom  the  internal  carotid  and  vertebral 
arteries,  combining  in  the  circle  of  Willis, 
there  paee  to  the  Wun-snbeiance  the  ulterior, 
middle,  and  posterior  cerebral  arteries.  The 
terminations  ofthese  ramify  in  the  pia  mater, 
and  thence  send  many  small  vessels  to  the 
grey  matter,  and  fewer,  but  larger,  ones  to 
the  white,  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  former 
being  much  the  more  plentiful.  That,  how- 
ever, which  chiefly  concerns  the  student  of 
insanity  is  the  vaso-motor  system  of  nerves 
which  controls  and  regulates  theblood-snpply. 
Modem  research  appears  to  render  it  more 
and  more  certain  that  the  condition  of  in- 
sanity, at  an^  rate  in  its  early  and  acute 
stage,  is  mamly  one  of  incrmsed  blood- 
BQi^ly.  On  what  does  this  depend  ?  To 
this  question  no  precise  answer  can  as  yet 
be  given.  Investigations  are  still  being  made 
as  to  the  nerves  which  dilate  and  contract 
the  nesels ;  but  with  r^[ard  to  this  subject, 
and  (he  so-called  inhibition  of  nervous  influ- 
«noe,  mnoh  more  most  be  ascertained  befiDte 


the  pathology  of  insanity  can  be  definitely 
fixed.  The  lymphatics  of  the  brain  are  also, 
according  to  some  observers,  largely  con- 
cerned with  the  disturbance  of  mental  func- 
tion, if  it  should  happen  that  by  being  blocked 
up  or  impeded  they  fail  to  carry  off  the  waste 
products  of  the  organ.  They  are  contained 
m  perivascular  lymph-spaces,  lying  between 
tiie  enter  flbrons  coat  of  tlw  blood-vesaela 
and  a  h^itine  membrane  at  dieath  of  pia 
mater  which  separates  them  teem  ^  Inram- 
snbstance.* 

Even  concerning  the  neuroma,  controversy 
exists.  Is  it  merely  connective  tissue,  or  is 
it  nerve- structure  ?  Authorities  lean  to  the 
former  view,  and  the  increase  of  it  in  dis- 
eased brains  seems  to  point  to  a  growth  of 
lower  structure  at  the  expense  of  h^her. 

Passing  to  the  functions  of  the  brain,  the 
phenomena  ooimprised  under  this  name  are 
of  'two  kinds.  There  are  the  varions  move- 
ments excited  by  the  stimulation  of  the 
different  brain-centres,  on  which  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Ferrier  have  thrown  new  and 
interesting  light.  But  these  are  not  the 
enomena  of  mind.-  The  latter  can  (mly 
studied  by  obsoratitm  of  a  totally  different 
character.  For  mind  implies  sensa&m,  fbel- 
ing,  c<HiseionBness ;  and  as  we  have  no  con- 
scionsness  of  any  feelings  but  our  own,  it  is 
evident  that  here  objective  observation  is 
insufficient,  however  unwilling  ph^ologists 
ma^  be  to  admit  it.  Yet  the  subjective  ex- 
ammation  of  ourselves  is  as  inadequate  by 
itself  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  diseased 
mind,  as  objective  ooservation  is  to  make 
known  the  nature  of  mind  in  general.  We 
must  use  the  subjective  method  as  our  key, 
and  by  means  of  it  open  up  and  interpret 
the  phenomena  of  mind ;  we  may  then  ob- 
jectively examine  the  mental  charaicteristics, 
the  growth  and  develo^ent,  the  diseases 
and  decay  of  mind  in  all  human  beings, 
children  or  adults,  idiots  or  insane,  and  by 
tracing  thus  the  effects  of  injuries  and  dis- 
ease, we  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  di£for- 
ences  between  sound  and  unsound  mind. 

By  observation  of  the  movements  brought 
about  by  nerve-fimction,  we  perceive  mat 
they  foUow  the  application  of  a  stimulus, 
and  that  many  actions  take  place  in  response 
to  stimuli  which  we  cidl  reflex,  instinc- 
tive, or  automatic,  before  those  begin  which 
are  the  product  of  mind  in  its  highest  sense. 
For  mind  grows  slowly  and  gradually.  The 
first  movements  of  the  child,  reflex  or  in- 
stinctive, are  the  result  of  stimulation  of 
nerve-centres,  but  an  only  slight^,  if  at  all, 
attended  by  oonsciousness.  This  becomes 
appreeiaUe  Uter,  and  with  it  the  oommenee- 
mfflit  of  memory  and  ideat,  as  the  feeUngs 
roused  by  stimnlation  are  stored  away  in  toe 
mind,  to  be  reproduced  as  some  new  stimulns 
is  presented  to  them.   The  varioos  l«ain- 

)  Dr.  Batty  Take.  KorisonisD  LsotuM.  Xdinh. 
Med.  /ouns  Dee.  167i. 
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centre*  are  in  thia  manner  stored  with  ideas, 
(be  result  of  experiences  derived  from  with* 
out,  and  hy  means  of  the  nerre-fibres  they 
are  united  in  groups  till  a  most  complex 
system  is  evolved.  The  sensations  are  de- 
veloped into  more  and  more  complex  feel- 
ings,  tiU  the  hif^hest  emotions  of  civilised 
man  are  reached ;  and  in  a  similar  manner 
the  intellectual  processes  grow  from  mere 
perceptions  and  cognitions  to  the  highest 
trains  of  thought.  Mind  may  be  said  to  be 
made  up  of  feelings  and  the  relatioiw  be- 
tween feelings,  for  the  intellsctual  element 
of  mind  is  the  relational  element,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  we  cannot  locate  in  two  puis 
of  the  brain  the  emotions  and  the  intellect, 
as  some  physiologists  have  proposed  ;  for  no 
kind  of  feelmg,  sensational  or  emotional,  can 
be  wholly  free  from  the  intellectual  element; 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  very  rarely  hwpens 
that  any  act  of  cognition  can  be  absolutely 
free  from  emotion.^ 

For  the  growth  of  healthy  brain  and  mind 
all  the  conditions  of  physiciJ  health  are  neces- 
sary. If  at  birth  there  is  inherited  defect  or 
accidental  injury,  or  if  at  any  subsequent 
period  development  is  arrested  or  perverted, 
idiocy  or  imbecili^  is  the  result.  There 
will  be  an  imperuet  recording  of  the  ex> 

Serienoes  of  life,  an  inability  to  learn,  and  a 
eficiant  power  of  bringing  into  relation  one 
with  another  the  various  groups  of  nerve- 
centres  which  make  up  the  brain,  and  are 
the  seat  of  mind. 

If,  however,  growth  and  development  have 
proceeded  normally,  and  normal  mind  is  the 
result,  what  are  the  conditions  of  insanity,  or 
disorder  of  mind  ?  What  are  the  conditions 
of  healthy  and  unhealthy  brain-function  ? 

I.  We  know  by  expenment  on  nerves  and 
nerve-centres,  and  by  observation  of  the 
objective  phenomena  of  motion,  that  a  dis- 
charge of  nerve-force  or  nervous  fluid — call 
it  whieit  we  will — is  liberated  when  a  centre 
is  stimulated,  and  tiiat  this  ramifies  accord- 
ing to  its  quanti^  in  various  directions 
throughout  the  system.  When  there  is  health 
and  vigour  the  supply  will  be  large,  and 
every  channel  both  in  the  brain  and  body 
will  be  duly  supplied.  But  in  the  healthiest 
nervous  system  there  must  in  time  be  a  ces- 
sation of  this  discbarge,  for  the  supply  will 
be  exhausted,  and  repair  and  replenishing 
must  take  place.  And  unless  this  is  done, 
nerve-fimction  will  be  impaired  or  cease. 
For  the  repair  of  the  higher  nerve-centres 
sleep  is  necessary,  for  only  during  sleep  is 
the  repair  of  the  waste  effected,  and  we  com- 
monly, nay,  constantly,  find  that  mental 
disturbance  is  preceded  by  loss  of  sleep. 

In  some  cases  want  of  sleep  may  depend 
on  the  actual  time  allowed  for  it  being  in- 
sufficient. Though  not  a  very  common  cause 
of  insanity,  yet  it  sometimes  is  foimd  in  per- 

^  Herbnt  Spenesr,  Prutciptm  <if  Ptgehologif, 
vol.  i.  p.  478. 


sons  who  are  Tery  hard-worked,  or  who,  by 
religions  exercises  and  services,  deprive  them- 
selves of  sleep.  In  the  great  majority,  how- 
ever, want  of  sleep  is  the  result  of  a 
pathological  condition  of  the  brain,  or  in 
connexion  with  disorder  of  the  lirer  or  other 
remote  organ,  conditions  which  by  appro- 
priate treabnent  the  physician  seeks  to 
remedy  as  the  first  step  towards  the  cure 
of  the  insanity. 

Not<mly  may  there  be  awantitf  repurand 
r^lenishing  of  the  nerve-foree  expended,  but 
there  may  be  also  a  defective  generation  and 
sufrply  of  it.  Iluough  anaemia,  or  exhauBtitm 
from  acute  diseases  or  long-continued  iUness. 
the  nerve-centres  fail  to  generate  from  the 
blood  the  power  necessary  for  their  dne  oper- 
ation. The  discharge  liberated  does  not 
ramify  throughout  the  nervous  sj-stem,  call- 
ing into  action  every  part  of  the  brain,  and 
penetrating  to  every  portion  of  the  muscular 
structures  ;  thus  the  failing  supply  is  mani- 
fested in  the  gloom  of  melancholia  and  the 
slow  and  torpid  movements  which  accom- 
pany it ;  and  when  it  is  reduced  to  a  still 
tower  ebb,  there  may  be  not  enough  to  carry 
cn  even  the  semblance  of  mind:  the  patient 
preeente  the  amtearanoe  tii  utter  fatuity  seen 
in  dementior  whether  primary  or  secondaryt 
■nd  either  uts  motionless  and  lost  in  the 
condition  termed  melancholia  cum  atttpon 
[Fr.  nUlancoUe  avee  ttupeur ;  Ger.  Sehwer- 
muth  mii  Sfumpf»inn\,  or  executes  the  pur- 
poseless and  automatic  movements  of  acute 
dementia  [Fr.  Dimence  aiguS]. 

The  defect  of  nerve-force  may  bring  about 
insanity  in  more  than  one  way.  A  sudden 
strain  or  shock  may  make  an  unwonted 
demand  upon  the  nervous  supply.  Incessant 
thought,  especially  of  a  painful  kind,  may  use 
up  the  reserve  of  force ;  this  is  not  renewed, 
and  insanity  is  the  result,  the  increased  mole- 
cular discharge  not  being  duly  compensated 
by  an  increased  supply  from  the  nutritive 
sources.  Secondly,  the  supply  may  to 
far  below  tite  standard,  that  it  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  ordinary  demands  of  everyday  life, 
and  BO,  wiUiont  any  mental  cause,  but  sunply 
Scom  nerve>inanition,  the  rtag^of  depreesuHi 
appears. 

il.  It  may  be,  however,  that  thwe  is  not 
so  much  a  defect  of  nerve- force,  as  an  unstable 
condition  of  the  cerebral  centres,  which  is 
manifested  by  a  rapid  and  continuous  dis- 
charge. Such  a  discharge  in  a  more  sudden 
and  violent  form  we  are  familiar  with  in  the 
phenomena  of  epilepsy.  In  insanity  it  may 
vary  from  undue  hilarity  and  excitement  up 
to  the  incessant  movements  and  vociferation 
of  acute  delirium ;  and,  like  epilepsy,  it  may 
terminate  in  exhaustion,  coma,  and  death. 
The  supply  of  nerve-force  in  such  oases  is 
often  abundant.  The  patient  goes  without 
sleep  for  days  and  nights,  and  yet  recovers. 
The  higher  brain-centres  lose  tiie  power  oi 
control,  owing  to  the  violence  of  (he  di». 
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dhai^,  and  Hhe  lower  and  more  aatomatie 
centres  thus  liberated  are  stimulated  to  over- 
actioni  whioh  ic  muufeited  in  noinr  and 
violent  delnsuuu,  and  so  on  to  mere  deurions 
inot^erence.  And,  after  the  dischaigb  has 
ceased,  there  may  be  a  period  of  draientia 
and  complete  obliteration  of  mind,  before  the 
exhausted  brain  begins  to  recover.  Persons 
who  are  in  this  condition  of  unstable  nerve- 
equilibrium  may  be  thrown  off  their  balance 
by  mental  causes — by  shock,  or  grief,  or 
losses.  Their  brain  may  also  be  affocted  by 
disorder  of  the  other  oi^aus  of  the  body  <ym- 
pathetically.  In  all  such  patients  there  is  a 
predisposition,  often  inherited,  to  nervous 
mstability  and  rapid  discharge,  and  such 
'causes'  as  puberty,  pregnancy,  or  child- 
birth bring  abont  an  ezpkwion.  Here,  too, 
there  is  marked  cerebral  hypenemia,  produc- 
ing an  abnormal  nntrition  aikdeonrwponding 
abnormal  funotkm. 

IIL  Biatnrbanoe  or  defect  of  mind  may 
be  oanaed  by  incomplete  development  of  any 
part  concerned  in  mental  action,  or  by  the 
presence  of  anything  within  the  cranium 
which  interferes  with  the  healthy  li&  of  the 
varioas  organs.  There  may  be  tumours  of 
diCEerent  kinds,  or  abscess.  Jbiaanity  may  also 
follow  blows  on  the  head ;  and  deterioration 
of  brain-tiasue  ia  frequently  caused  by  the 
action  of  alcohol  and  other  poisons.  In  these 
cases  we  have  not  a  functional  disturbance 
which  may  suddenly  arise  and  as  suddenly 
pass  away,  but  a  gradually  developed  organic 
lesion,  which  usually  aavaaoee,  producing 
sariooB  and  permanent  results.  The  d^^e- 
ration  o£  the  organ  and  its  tissues  throu^ 
age  will  also  produce  correcnmnding  results. 

SntPTOHS. — What  are  the  symptoms  of 
insanity,  and  how  far  do  they  correspond  to 
the  pnthology  of  brain-disturbance  as  set 
forth  in  the  above  remarks  ? 

The  first  symptom  usually  noticed  in  a 
person  becoming  insane  is  an  alteration  in 
his  emotional  condition.  Either  he  is  more 
quiet  and  dull  than  usual,  or,  on  the  contrary, 
more  restless,  irritable,  excitable,  or  hilarious. 
The  dulnese  may  vary  from  a  mere  disposi- 
tion to  sit  still,  and  neglect  hia  work  or 
amusements,  to  actual  gloom  and  despon- 
dency. The  restlessness  and  excitement  may 
also  vary  in  degne^  and  be  aoeonwaaied  by 
gaiety  or  oatbwsts  of  anger  and  of  violence. 
The  change  may  be  more  or  less  concealed, 
according  as  the  pati«it  can  or  cannot  control 
himself.  Those  of  his  own  fiunily  or  people 
about  him  may  notice  it  long  before  others, 
and  this  stage  will  vary  in  duration,  often 
lasting  some  time  before  delusions  or  other 
marked  symptoms  are  discoverable. 

The  acts  of  the  patient  will  correspond  to 
his  altered  feelings.  His  relations  towards 
the  outer  world  will  be  changed.  In  his 
torpor  or  gloom  he  will  look  on  everything 
deapondingly,  will  be  unable  to  perform  his 
duties,  will  not  care  for  amusements,  will  sit 


at  home  inactive,  or  take  up  morbid  fancies 
about  his  health.  On  the  contrary,  he  will 
act  rashly  in  matters  of  business,  embark  In 
fboli^  speculaticms,  take  no  heed  of  time  or 
i^pointments,  spend  numey  recklessly,  in- 
dulge in  debauchery  or  Cnvoknu  pursuits, 
show  causeless  anger  to  those  about  him,  or 
exhibit  silly  and  ehihUsh  hilarity  when 
matters  of  grave  moment  are  pending. 

Here  we  have  a  tUgkt  insaniti/.  The 
higherbrain-centres  are  but  slightly  disturbed, 
and  can  still  exercise  a  considerable  amount 
of  control  over  the  lower  and  less  specialised 
centres.  It  may  be  difficult  to  say  that  any 
one  act  or  feeling  is  of  itself  indicative  of 
insanity,  but  the  patient  is  a  changed  man, 
and  the  term  moral  irtManity  is  specially 
applicable  to  this  condition. 

Such  an  insanity  may  remain  and  he  per- 
manent ;  more  freqjiiently,  however,  it  either 
passes  oS,  the  patient  recovorin^,  or  it  ad- 
vances in  one  or  otherof  the  directions  already 
indicated.  The  gloom  will  increase ;  oorre- 
sponding  delusions  will  present  themselves, 
with  appropriate  acts  and  conduct ;  and  the 
patient  will  drift  into  mslaneholia.  Or  he 
will  become  more  and  more  tulaiioas,  itngry, 
excited,  or  suspicious,  and  a  state  will  arise 
to  which  for  want  of  a  better  we  give  the 
name  of  mania.  Though  delusions  are  not 
UBually  found  in  the  stage  of  alteration,  they 
are  seuiom  absent  in  the  second  and  more 
advanced  period,  and  generally  correspond  to 
the  feeling  of  the  sufferer,  so  much  so  uiat  his 
appearance  and  humour,  so  to  speak,  fre- 
quently enable  us,  without  previous  informa- 
tum,  to  arrive  at  the  delusions  under  which 
he  is  tebonring.  This  stage  is  often  called 
intelUotual  vnawnity,  or  insanity  with  delu- 
sions. Patients  labouring  under  cme  or  other 
of  these  forms  vary  in  tm  degree  of  insanity, 
from  a  condition  in  which  they  are  able  to 
talk  coherently  on  many  topics  to  one  of 
complete  incoherence  or  delirium.  To  the 
fonner  the  name  oi partial  insanity  is  often 
apphed. 

Another  condition  is  that  of  fatuity  or 
childishness  in  various  degrees.  It  may 
come  on  rapidly,  the  patient  passing  at  once 
into  this  state,  which  is  then  called  acute  or 
primary  dementia ;  or  it  may  be  the  result 
of  years  of  insanity  or  brain-diseaae,  and  is 
termed  chrome  or  secondary  dementia.  In 
sooh  ]Mople  we  find  loss  of  memory,  inability 
to  revive  relations  of  feelings  and  ideas 
—not  emotional  disturbance,  but  rather  an 
absence  of  all  emotion. 

As  regards  the  bodily  symptoms,  almost 
every  variety  of  insamty  is  ushered  in  by 
sleeplessness;  sleep  being  deficient  or  alto- 
gether absent,  perhi&ps  for  days,  according  to 
the  acuteness  of  the  attack.  This  indicates 
a  disturbance  of  the  brain-circulation,  which 
ia  also  shown  by  heat  and  pain  of  head,  injec- 
tion of  the  conjunctivee,  and  throbbing  of  the 
carotids.   There  may  be  excessive  vasoulaf 
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aetion  even  when  tiie  msanity  i*  the  re- 
vene  of  what  is  sometimes  termed  *  Bthenic,* 
ftnd  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  is 
one  of  aniemia  rather  than  h^rpenemia. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  mental  aymptomB 
of  insanity  are  aooidental,  that  they  do  not 
indicate  the  poUulcwieal  ecraditions,  but  de< 
pend  on  the  state  of  the  body,  and  that  no 
cla'sification  of  the  forms  of  the  disorder 
ought  to  be  based  on  them.  Bnt  it  is  per- 
feetly  certain  that  the  Ivain  of  a  man  Buffer- 
ing fnmi  melancholia  differs  altogether  from 
that  of  one  in  aente  mania.  In  the  former 
there  is  a  scanty  generation  of  nerve-force, 
which  is  insufiicient  to  reach  the  remote 
channels  and  plexuses  of  the  brain.  There 
is  not  a  general  incoherence  and  con^ion 
of  ideas,  and  the  patient  can  converse  ration- 
ally on  many  topics.  His  feelinfj^  are  those 
of  pain  and  not  of  j>Iea8iire,  beoause  pains  in 
general  are  more  intense  than  pleaanres  in 
general,'  and  the  former  are  called  into 
oonecionsness  by  the  feeble  nerve-omnnts, 
while  the  latter  are  not.  In  what  is  termed 
mania  we  may  have  every  shade  of  feeling 
dis|»layed,  from  gloomy  and  suspicious  iras- 
eibility  to  great  hilarity.  Feelings  of  anger 
and  resentment  are  called  up  without  the 
controlling  power  of  reflection  and  judgment, 
such  as  would  prevail  were  the  whole  brain 
at  work,  and  the  higher  &cnltie3  and  feelings 
co-operating  and  in  relation  with  the  lower. 
This,  again,  may  be  due  to  a  want  of  nerve- 
force,  or  more  frequently  to  an  undue  ex- 
penditure of  it,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  irrita- 
bility of  an  over-tired  child.  What  we  may 
call  the  mtnre  antomatie  and  less  complex 
feelings  of  fear  and  self.love  are  evoked,  while 
there  is  not  force  and  pressure  enou^  to 
supply  the  rarer  and  more  remote  qualities 
of  oompajrison  and  reasoning,  which  require 
the  combination  and  union  of  the  hi^iest 
portions  of  the  brain.  If  there  is  an  increased 
and  accelerated  blood-flow,  great  hilarity  and 
self-satisfaotion  may  be  the  result,  yet  with 
perfect  incoherence  of  ideas,  owing  to  all  the 
relations  of  the  brain-centres  being  inter- 
rupted by  the  tumultuous  or  impeded  circu- 
lation, and  the  excessive  nervous  discharge. 
And  in  dementia  the  very  imposite  may  be 
witnessed.  The  snp|dy  of  force  is  reduced 
so  low  that  there  is  an  absence  of  all  ideas ; 
memory,  at  any  rate  of  recent  events,  is  lost, 
and  only  the  well-marked  oeeunences  of 
earlier  life  are  recalled. 

That  the  mental  symptoms  are  to  be  by 
the  pathologist  altogether  disregarded,  and 
that  they  are  of  no  assistanoe  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  pathological  condition,  is  a 
moot  extraordinary  assertion.  These  symp- 
toms do  not  depend  on  the  state  of  the  body 
generally,  but  on  that  of  the  biain,  and  as 
accurately  indicace  the  condition  of  the  latter 
as  the  breu thing  indicates  that  of  a  lung. 

1  Sm  Herbert  Sprae9r,iVine^plM(/Pqrdbo7o9y, 
vol.  i  p.  603. 


The  brun  in  insanity  is  the  pan  affeeta^  the 
unsoundness  is  the  symptom ;  and  when  we 
see  in  the  same  individual  at  one  time  mania 
and  at  another  melancholia,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  omiditioa  of  brain  at  the  one  period 
is  not  the  same  as  at  the  other,  though  origin- 
■Ify  one  cause  have  lighted  np  the 
malady. 

DuoNOsis. — Accuracy  of  diagnons  is  spe- 
cially important  in  insanity,  owing  to  the 
legal  and  social  results  which  flow  from  it, 
and  because  the  restrictions  on  liberty  which 
may  be  neeessary  for  proper  treatment  can- 
not be  resorted  to  until  a  diagnosis  has  been 
conclusively  established.  The  direction  of 
the  investigation  will  be  different,  according 
as  the  concutiou  may  be  the  resnh  eiUier  of 
incomplete  development,  or  of  disablement 
or  perversion  by  disease.  Where  imbecUUy 
is  in  question,  it  may  often  be  necessary  to 
take  several  opportunities  of  examinmg  the 
patient  fHiia  condition  always  implies  in- 
telleotual  defect,  though  great  moral  depravity 
is  often  the  predominant  symptom.  It  is 
therefore  neeessary  to  ascertain  whether  any 
or  what  kind  of  occupation  has  been  attempted, 
and  what  amount  of  incapacity  has  oeen 
shown,  and  whether  the  individual  has  proved 
capable  of  profiting  by  such  education  as  he 
has  received.  Adulte  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances ought  at  least  to  be  able  to  readi 
write,  and  count.  The  decision  rests  on 
whether  such  capacity  has  been  shown  as  ia 
required  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  life.  To 
fbnn  a  correct  ojdnion  in  cases  of  acquired 
waaaUty  is  cKften  a  very  difficult  matter. 
The  relatives  of  the  patoent  often  obstmet 
rather  than  ud  the  inquiry.  They  are  gene- 
rally divided  in  opinion,  and  this  mi^  be 
partly  an  aid  and  partly  an  obstruction ;  but 
great  care  is  required  to  avoid  taking  part 
at  first  with  either  side.  Before  seeing  the 
patient  it  is  proper  to  make  what  inquiry  is 
possible  into  the  hereditary  history  of  the 
&mily,  and  the  nature  of  the  diseases  or  in- 
juries from  which  the  patient  may  have  suf- 
fered, including  any  previous  attacks  of  in- 
sanity. The  ordinary  habits,  disposition,  tastes, 
and  oooupations  must  be  ascertained,  and  also 
the  present  habits,  disposition,  tastes,  occupa- 
tions, amount  of  sleep,  and  general  bouly 
health.  The  mental  symptoms,  such  as  sus- 
picions, delustons,  or  loss  of  memory,  which 
have  suggested  the  allegation  of  insamty,  must 
also  be  inquired  into ;  and  special  aUention 
must  be  paid  to  any  indieatioD  of  the  change 
of  conduct  or  disposititHi  which  is  so  chaxatv 
teristic  of  the  advent  of  mental  disease.  A 
reference  to  the  articles  descriptive  of  the 
forms  of  insanity  will  show  the  importanoe 
of  all  these  points.  In  the  whole  investiga- 
tion care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  accepting 
mere  ex  parte  statements,  and  as  mutm  in- 
formation as  possible  should  be  obtained  by 
the  infection  of  letters  or  other  documcpta 
written  by  the  patient.   Sometimee  the  cm- 
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dnct  of  the  patient  renders  it  difficult  to  obtam 
an  interview,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
overstep  legid  limits  in  the  attem^  If  the 
physician  has  to  see  the  patient  in  the  pre* 
senee  of  other  persons,  it  is  a  necessary  pre- 
caution to  make  certain  that  he  clearly 
understands  whom  he  is  to  examine.  In  ob- 
taining the  interview  a  certain  amount  of 
stratagem  may  sometimes  be  resorted  to; 
but  it  is  best  that  the  physician  should  be 
introduced  by  a  friend  in  his  true  character 
as  a  doctor,  and  on  no  account  should  any 
false  statement  be  made.  As  a  mere  matter 
of  expediencjr  it  will  be  found  that  any  devia. 
tion  from  this  produces  more  evil  than  good. 
If  the  interview  takes  place  in  the  patient's 
home,  valuable  infiwmation  may  frequently 
be  obtained  by  obeervation  of  me  order  or 
disorder  which  prevails.  The  condition  of 
the  furniture,  the  state  of  the  patient's  cloth- 
ing, his  manner  towards  the  rest  of  the 
hoosehold  and  their  bearing  towards  the 
patient,  ought  to  be  noted.  The  patient's 
physiognomy,  the  condition  of  the  pupils, 
euid  any  gesticulations  or  convulsive  or 
tremulous  movements,  must  be  observed. 
In  conversation  it  is  well  to  get  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  subject  of  the  patient's  health, 
ae  i|  relieves  many  necessary  questions  of 
their  o£Fensive  character.  Eccentric  ideas 
ought  not  to  be  combated  more  than  may 
aid  in  making  the  patient  disclose  them 
fhlly;  and  everything  tending  to  show  the 
prasenoe  or  absmce  of  delusions,  irrational 
BOBpicions,  or  loss  of  memory,  ou^t  to  be 
elicited.  Many  other  points  will  probably 
be  aoffgested  by  the  course  of  each  inquiry ; 
and  we  importance  to  be  attached  to  them, 
as  well  as  to  those  just  mentioned,  must  be 
decided  by  a  careftU  study  of  how  far  they 
are  included  or  excluded  by  the  known  symp- 
toms of  any  of  the  various  forms  of  insanity. 

^TlOLOOY. — Wa  now  pass  to  the  causes  of 
insanity,  which  are  nsually  spoken  otoAvre- 
ditpoaing  or  exciting ;  in  many  cases  both 
combine  in  the  causation  of  the  disorder. 

The  gnaipredi^otin^  cause  is  an  inherited 
disposition  to  neurotic  disorder— one  difficult 
to  estimate  and.  indeed,  to  discover,  owing  to 
the  oare  with  which  it  is  conceiUed,  bnt  the 
importance  of  which  cannot  be  questioned. 
It  has  been  adverted  to  in  the  second  section 
of  the  pathological  conditions,  and  will  again 
be  noticed.   Bee  Insanity,  Varieties  of. 

When  we  speak  of  such  predisposing 
oaoBes  as  eex,  age,  and  condition  of  life,  it 
is  evident  that  they  can  only  be  caUed  causes 
in  the  sense  of  being  concurrent  conditions, 
in  some  of  which  a  man  or  woman  is  more 
likely  to  become  insane  than  in  others. 

"niiat  are  the  relations  of  tex  to  insanity  ? 
Beferring  to  statistical  tables,  we  find  that  in 
the  Beport  of  the  English  Commissioners  in 
Ijunaey  for  the  year  1802  there  were  under 
treatment  in  asylums  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1891,  20,298  males  and  84,608  females. 


There  were  admitted  daring  the  year  (not 
reokottiog  re-adndssuHis  or  transCsrs)  S^a» 
mwiaa  and  8,090  females,  while  in  the  same 
period  there  died  8,660  males  and  2,924 
females.  The  preponderating  number  of 
females  under  treatment  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  mortality  among  them  is 
&r  less  than  among  males,  and  consequently 
they  accumulate  in  asylums.  The  difference 
in  Uie  number  of  the  two  sexes  who  become 
insane  is  probably  not  material,  bnt  it  seems 
that  the  males  are  the  larger  number,  or, 
looking  at  the  diiference  in  the  mortality, 
they  would  Sail  below  the  number  of  the 
females  further  than  they  do. 

With  r^ard  to  age,  we  find  that  the  ten- 
dency to  insanity  increases  with  the  develop- 
ment of  brain  and  mind.  Inthe  first  decade 
of  life  it  is  rare.  In  the  second,  which 
includes  the  period  of  puberty,  it  is  more 
common,  but  not  so  much  so  as  in  the  next. 
The  period  between  25  and  40  years  is  that 
in  which  the  greatest  number  of  eases  arise, 
and  is  that  of  the  highest  development  and 
working  power.  After  this  the  number  de- 
clines in  each  decade,  as  before  it  rose.  With 
the  age  the  character  of  the  insanity  varies. 
In  youth  it  is  displayed  in  violent  and 
paroxysmal  mania,  sometimes  in  acute  de- 
mentia, and  cataleptoid  states.  There  is 
great  motor  disturbiuice,  and  emotional  rather 
than  intellectual  aherratum.  Barely  are  the 
young  melancholic.  In  the  prime  of  life 
there  is  active  mania  with  detauons  and 
intellectual  insanity,  and  at  this  period  we 
meet  with  the  mo^  acnte  fcnrms.  Later, 
melancholia  prevtuls;  while  in  old  age  weak- 
ness of  mind,  passing  into  fatuity  and  second 
childhood,  indicates  the  general  decay  of  the 
hrtun  and  nervous  system. 

As  to  the  condition  of  Ufe  in  which  in- 
sanity is  most  frequently  found,  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said.  That  it  occurs  more  fire- 
qnently  in  civilised  than  in  barbarous 
countries  may  be  assumed  without  recourse 
to  figures,  because  in  the  former  mind  and 
brain  are  more  com^ex,  and  therefore  more 
prone  to  disorder.  It  is,  however,  the  fail- 
ures and  vices  of  civilisation  that  bring  about 
the  great  masa  of  insanity.  And  of  these  the 
ehi^is  poverty f  with  all  its  attendant  physi- 
cal evils  of  insufficient  food  and  wretched 
dwellings,  and  moral  evils  of  imxiety  and 
degradation.  Next  to  poverty,  and  (Josely 
bound  up  with  it,  is  drinJcing,  which  among 
the  working  classes  plays  a  fearful  part  in 
the  causation  of  the  disease.  Among  tbe  pre- 
disptraing  causes  of  insanity  included  by  the 
International  Congress  of  Alienist  Physicians 
in  1867  are,  besides  those  already  enumerated, 
consanguinity  ;  great  difference  in  the  age  of 
the  parents;  influence  of  the  soil  and  surround- 
ings ;  convulsions  or  emotions  of  the  mothw 
during  gestation ;  epilepsy  and  other  nervons 
affections ;  pregnancy,  lactation,  menstrual 
periods,  critind  age,  puberty,  veneceai  excess, 
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or  onaninu.  We  may  add  to  tiiew,  damage 
received  at  birth  owing  to  difBcult  parturition. 

The  exetting  oanses  of  insanity  are  aaually 
dividM  into  moral  and  ffcy«ica{.  Among  the 
former  we  may  reckon  domestio  tronble  and 
anxiety,  mental  shock,  over-work,  religions 
excitement,  political  excitement  and  war, 
and  disappointment.  Conceminfc  such  little 
need  be  said.  They  may  vary  m  duration, 
some  (Quickly  bringing  about  insanity,  others 
periistuig  for  years  before  that  result  is 
reacAied.  For  most  part,  those  who  are 
affected  by  such  causes  are  ab'eady  predis- 
posed by  hereditary  taint,  by  a  neurotic  tem- 
perament, or  by  being  at  one  or  other  of  the 
critical  periods  of  life. 

Among  the  phytieal  exciting  causes  are 
some  which  are  both  exciting  and  predispos- 
ing— for  example,  intempetanee  and  epilepsy. 
Thsse  may  be  the  immediate  precursors  of 
an  attack ;  as  well  as  agents  oaoung  a  pre- 
dispoeititm  to  the  disorder,  by  being  repeated 
thnrag^  a  series  of  yeaxa.  Other  physical 
causes  are  parturition,  moiorriiagia,  amenor- 
rhoea,  and  various  other  ovarian  and  uterine 
ailments ;  acute  febrile  diseases  and  chronic 
ilbiess,  producing  exhaustion ;  constitutional 
diseases,  as  gout,  ague,  or  syphilis ;  disease 
of  heart  and  vessels  ;  exposure  to  great  heat 
or  cold ;  lead  and  other  poisons  ;  aniemia ; 
blows  on  the  head,  and  organic  affections  of 
the  bones  of  the  cranium,  or  the  various  parts 
contained  therein. 

GufluncATXov. — Almost  ererr  writer  on 
insani^  has  suggested  a  special  daadfleation 
of  its  forms,  and  the  minority  have  founded 
their  suggestions  either  on  the  etiology  or 
on  the  symptomatt^ogy  of  the  disease.  Of 
those  based  on  symptoms  no  classification 
IS  simpler  than  Griesinger's:  (1)  states  of 
mental  depresnon ;  (2)  states  of  mental  ex- 
altfUion',  (8)  states  of  mental  loeahnett. 
He  placed  general  paralysis  and  epilepsy 
apart  as  mere  complications  of  insanity.  His 
groups,  therefore,  correspond  broadly  with 
the  old  divisions  of  Melancholia^  Mania,  and 
Dementia.  The  tetiological  classification 
moet  widely  known  is  that  of  Morel.  He 
divides  the  forms  into  six :  (1)  Hereditary 
insanity,  inolnding  congenital  nervous  tem- 
penment,  moral  and  impnlrive  insanity, 
imbecility,  and  idiocy;  (2)  Toxie  insanity, 
including  conditions  caused  by  insufficient 
or  injurious  food,  poisons,  or  noxious  air 
or  water;  (8)  Hyaterieal,  epileptic,  and 
hypochondriacal  insanity ;  (4)  Idiopathic 
insanity,  dependent  on  disease  of  the  brain 
or  its  memhranes ;  (S)  Sympathetic  in- 
sanity ;  and  (6)  Dementia,  or  the  condition 
of  terminative  enfeeblement.  For  any  syste- 
matic study  of  the  subject,  it  is  obvious  that 
some  ^rmptoroatological  grouping,  based  on 
the  characters  of  the  mental  manifestations, 
must  be  necessary.  It  has,  however,  been 
maintained  that  it  is  impossible,  eitiier  on 
this  or  on  a  purely  etiolc^ical  basis,  to  found 


groups  which  have  more  than  an  artificial  re- 
lationship to  one  another.  And  there  is  some 
truth  in  this  criticism.  But,  though  the  ties 
which  bind  the  psychological  groups  together 
may  be  in  a  sense  re^uded  as  artificial,  it 
is  found  in  {vactice  that  the  associated  condi- 
tions exhibit  a  considerable  amount  of  inti- 
mate natural  connexion. 

At  the  International  Congress  of  Alienists 
in  18(17  the  following  classification  was  laid 
down,  intended  to  combine  the  {etiological 
and  symptomatological  methods :  1.  Simple 
IneariUy,  comprehending  mania,  melancholia, 
monomania,  circular  insanity,  moral  insanity, 
and  the  dementia  following  these  forma. 
2.  Epileptie  Intanity.  8.  FaraU/tic  Insanity. 
4.  Senile  Dementia.  5.  Organic  Dementia. 
6.  Idiocy.   7.  Cretimitm. 

The  first  class,  it  will  be  obserA-ed,  oom- 
prisesall  the  Tarieties  which  may  be  regarded 
as  merely  Amotional ;  the  others  are  mostly 
associated  with  permanent  structural  lesions. 

No  classification  which  has  been  proposed 
can  be  regnrded  as  altogether  sstis&etoiy. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact  Uiat  the  true 
nature  and  limits  of  insanity  itself  have  been 
very  imperfectly  recognised.  The  essence  of 
the  condition  is,  of  course,  the  manifestation 
of  disease  through  some  deviation  firom  the 
healthy  standard  of  mental  action.  It  is  a 
condition  of  mental  unhealth  analogous  to 
bodily  unhealth.  But  we  must  not  allow 
oursdves  to  imagine  that  then  is  a  class  of 
morbid  mental  manifestations  which  an  in- 
d^endent  of  the  eandititm  of  the  phyneal 
frune.  The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  patlu>- 
logical  condition  of  the  individual  in  which 
both  mind  and  body  are  not  affected ;  but  in 
some  diseases  the  mental  symptoms  come 
into  prominence,  in  othera  the  physicaL  The 
notion,  not  yet  altogether  exploded,  that  there 
is  something  in  insanity  altogether  distinct 
from  bodily  disease,  arose  &om  the  belief  so 
long  prevalent  that  mental  action  is  indepen- 
dent of  physical  conditions,  and  firom  the  fact 
that  the  study  of  insanity  has  been  and  still  is 
too  much  dissociated  from  the  study  of  the 
rest  of  cerebral  pathology.  Acting  upon  the 
broader  and  truer  views,  attempts  have  been 
made  by  Bchroeder  van  der  Eolk,  and  otiisra, 
to  introduce  a  more  natural  system  of  olaasi- 
fleation.  Such  sAtempts  have  proceeded  on 
the  recognition  of  all  mental  symptoms  as 
phenomena  whose  nature  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained without  a  full  consideration  of  the 
physical  symptoms  of  disease  by  which  they 
may  be  accompanied.  Dr.  Skae  proposed  a 
classification  based  on  the  belief  that  every 
mental  disorder  bears  a  relation  to  some 
bodily  disease — acute  or  chronic — analogous 
to  what  the  delirium  of  fever  does  to  the  fever 
in  whose  course  it  is  manifested.  The  detailed 
list  which  he  offered  was,  however,  admit- 
tedly imperfect;  and  it  is  likely  that  any 
satisfactoi?  classification  on  this  principle 
will  only  be  arrived  at  i^ter  a  much  closer 
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study  of  the  mental  symptoms  of  disease  than 
has  yet  been  given  to  them.  But  8kae  de- 
serves the  credit  of  having  given  the  most 
powerful  impulse  to  the  purely  medical,  as 
opposed  to  the  metaphysical,  mode  of  study- 
ing insanity.  In  furtherance  of  this,  some 
progress  h&a  been  made  by  Clouston,  Batty 
Tuke,  and  others,  who  have  published  carefiu 
monogra^  of  some  of  the  more  prominent 
fiuTOB.    If  by  such  means  we  can  group 

aether  conditionB  which  are  similar,  not 
y  in  their  mental  but  also  in  their  phyri- 
oal  characters,  we  obtain  units  which  may 
ultimately  contribute  to  the  building  ap  of 
a  more  perfect  system,  and  can  never  be 
altogether  dieregaraed  by  classifiers  in  foture. 
Most  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  describe  snch  groups  must  at  present  be 
regarded  rather  as  valuable  suggestions  than 
as  well-estabUsfaed  cUnical  and  pathological 
species.  For  the  purposes  of  this  work  it  has 
been  considered  best  to  describe,  in  the  pre- 
sent article,  the  various  phases  of  insanity 
which  have  been  regarded  as  of  special  im- 
portance, without  regard  to  the  principles 
which  underlie  their  conception ;  and  after- 
wards to  discuss  the  vanons  weU-marlied 
forms  of  the  disease  under  their  several  heads, 
alphabetically  arranged. 

Fboonobis. — The  general  prognosis  of  in- 
sanity will  depend  (1)  on  the  duration  of  the 
existmg  disorder.  Perhaps  the  best  estab- 
lished fact  of  all  is,  that  the  chances  of 
recovery  diminish  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  duration  of  the  malady,  and  that  it  is 
consequenUy  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
place  a  patient  early  under  adequate  and 
appropriate  treatment.  If  a  twelvemonth 
elapses  without  appreciable  improvement, 
the  chances  are  decidedly  unfavourable.  If 
deluaions  or  haUncinattons  remain  fixed  and 
unchanged  at  the  end  of  a  year,  especially  if 
there  be  hallucinations  of  hearing,  the  pro- 
gnosis is  bad.  The  chief  exception  is  where 
there  is  marked  melancholia.  Patients  will 
recover  from  this  after  long  periods ;  whereas 
sach  recoveries  are  seldom  found  in  insanity 
when  depression  is  absent.  (2)  When  the 
cause  of  the  insanity  has  been  of  long  dura- 
tion, the  prognosis  is  less  favourable  than 
when  it  is  a  passing  or  accidental  cause. 
(8)  Is  the  prognosiB  unfavourable  in  here- 
ditary insanity  ?  So  much  of  the  so-called 
simple  insanity  is  hereditary,  that  we  must 
admit  that  recoveries  from  it  are  not  in- 
frequent', for  it  LB  from  this  simple  insanity 
that  recoveries  chiefly  take  place.  Here- 
ditary insanity  is  developed  very  slight 
exciting  causes,  and  thus  the  prognosis  is 
often  favonraUe,  and  recovery  takes  place ; 
bat  relapse  is  to  be  feared,  and  the  prognosis 
in  a  second  or  third  attack  is  not  nearly  so 
good.  In  this  hereditary  insanity,  too,  we 
frequently  meet  with  the  cases  of  recurring 
and  *  circuliif '  insanitv,  the  progress  of 
which  is  most  unfavourable.   Both  Bay  and 


Griesinger  have  remarked  that  the  prognosis 
in  hereditary  insanity  is  favourable  only 
where  the  individuEd  has  previously  been  of 
normal  mind.  'V\'hen  he  has  always  been 
eccentric  or  semi-insane,  and  undoubted 
insanity  at  last  manifests  itself,  the  pro* 
gnosw  is  very  bad.  (4)  The  more  acute  the 
symptcons,  the  greater  the  cerebral  die- 
turlwDce  and  insomnia,  the  more  &vourable 
is  the  prognosis,  if  the  case  is  recent.  Con- 
versely, the  pn^osis  is  bad  when  there  ia 
little  bodily  disturbance,  where  sle^  is 
present,  the  appetite  normal,  and  the  secre- 
tions unaffected,  especially  if  persistent 
delusions  or  an  entire  moral  clmnge  are 
found.  (5)  As  all  deviation  from  the  oi^- 
nary  mental  state  and  disposition  is  indicative 
of  insanity,  so  any  return  to  it  is  a  favourable 
sign,  however  trilling  the  circumstances  may 
be.  (6)  Improvement,  however  slow,  is  a 
good  sign  if  it  be  progressive.  So  long  as 
this  goes  on,  recovery  may  take  place ;  but 
many  patients  improve  up  to  a  certain  point, 
and  then  go  no  farther.  (7)  The  age  of  the 
patient  must  be  considered.  Tounx  people 
rseorer  in  greater  nmnbers  than  mow  ad- 
vanced in  life.  The  latter  recover  if  th«(r 
insanity  be  melancholia ;  but,  if  it  be  mania, 
with  luilluoinations  and  delusions,  and  ob- 
scene conduct  and  ideas,  recovery  is  rare, 
especiaUy  if  the  memory  is  impaired,  and 
signs  of  approaching  dementia  are  present, 
(ti)  All  periodicity  in  the  disease,  such  as 
exacerbations  and  remissions  on  alternate 
days,  is  unfavourable. 

Teeatheni'. — Only  a  few  general  remarks 
on  treatment  need  be  offered  here.  Our  ob- 
jeots  should  be  to  restore  to  health  the  dis- 
ordered brain,  to  cause  the  incessant  waste 
to  cease,  to  promote  a  storing  and  not  an 
expenditure  of  nerve-force.  The  brain  must 
be  nonzisbed  by  healthy  blood.  The  quan- 
tity of  the  latter  when  in  defect  must  be 
increased;  when  its  quality  is  in  fault  it 
must  be  improved;  when  the  blood-flow  is  in 
excess  it  must  be  checked ;  while  all  causes 
of  disturbance  reacting  upon  the  brain  from 
other  organs  of  the  body  must  be  removed. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  powerful 
effects  are  produced  throughout  the  nervous 
system,  both  in  the  lower  and  higher  centres, 
by  what  has  been  termed  '  inhibition.*  By 
the  diversion  of  nervous  action  from  one 
channel  to  another,  considerable  influence 
may  be  exercised.*  Emotional  excitement 
may  be  diverted  into  motor  or  intellectual 
chumels;  or,  by  other  emotional  stimuU, 
may  be  counteracted  or  arrested.  Intel- 
lectual or  ideational  troubles  may  be  diverted 
by  emotional  lon^ngs,  or  by  counteracting 
intellectual  pursuits.  And  for  all  this  certain 
adjuncts  are  necessary.  Fainfol  emotional 
distress,  with  the  idea  of  impending  ruin,  is 
perpetually  fostered  by  the  sight  of  Uie  loved 

1  Dr.  Lander  Brontoo,  On  Inhibitum.  Wmt 
Biding  Atyl.  Med.  Report*,  it,  179. 
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fiwas  of  wift  and  chndran :  the  pfttient  must 
therefbre  be  removed  from  them.  OutbunU 
of  anger  an  ctmstantly  direoted  agBinBt  those 
most  fiuuiliar,  and  delnatoDs  correspond. 
These  mast  be  abolished  Inrresidenoe  among 
strangers.  Great  as  is  uie  need  of  medi- 
cinal treatment  in  many  eases,  it  is  not  bo 
nniversallj  demanded  as  is  the  removal  of 
the  sufferer  to  fresh  surroundings.  We  try 
again  and  again,  in  apparently  the  most 
promising  cases,  to  effect  a  cure  at  home, 
and  we  fail.  The  necessity  for  early  treat- 
ment in  insanity  is  dwelt  apon  by  every 
writer ;  and  the  treatment,  when  insanity  is 
once  fairly  established,  only  begins  after  the 
patient  is  removed. 

The  first  questions  to  be  solved  are  how 
the  removal  is  to  be  effiaeted ;  and  to  what 
place  the  patient  is  to  be  removed.  In  the 
majority  of  oasea,  especially  in  the  ease  of 
the  poor,  no  doubt  can  arise — an  asylum  is 
the  onlv  place  open  to  them,  because  the 
frioids  Ming  poor  cannot  afford  any  other 
plan  of  treatment,  and  are  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  Uie  public  asylums  of  the  land. 
An  asylum  is  necessary  for  many  because 
the  patient  is  dangerous  to  himself  or  others, 
or  would  incessantly  struf^e  to  escape  from 
a  less  guarded  dwelung.  But  there  are  some 
patients  who  may  be  cured  out  of  an  asylum. 
Some  recover  from  acute  but  transitory  at- 
tacks of  delirious  mania  very  rapidly,  much 
as  do  the  sufferers  from  deurium  tremens; 
and,  if  measares  of  safety  can  be  taken,  we 
may  watch  such  for  a  few  days  end  perchance 
they  may  recover  without  removu.  Many 
persons  at  the  very  ontset  of  insanity  may 
be  cured  by  removal  and  judicious  treatment, 
if  their  friends  will  only  open  their  eyes  and 
acknowledge  the  threstemng  evil,  and  not 
wait,  as  they  so  often  do,  tUl  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  interfere.  Such  patients 
must  not  be  sent  abroad  or  out  of  reEich, 
must  not  go  alone,  or  without  able  or  skilled 
companions.    The^  may  go  frvm  place  to 

Elace,  or  to  a  friend's  or  medical  man's 
ouse.  Fresh  scenes  and  faces,  and  the 
cessation  of  work  or  worry,  will  often  effect 
a  cure.  But  they  must  oe  people  able  to 
walk  out  in  pubUe  thOTou^ifiues,  and  to  live 
in  houses  under  ordinary  preoaufeions.  'Where 
they  eaanot  widk  in  public,  and  cannot  live 
in  a  house  without  its  being  converted  into  a 
prison,  they  ought  to  go  to  an  asylum,  where 
there  are  grounds  for  exercise,  and  where 
fitcilities  for  esc^  are  not  always  suggesting 
attempts.  I^tients'  friends  constantly  make 
a  mistake :  they  keep  the  patient  out  of  an 
asylum  at  the  time  asylum  treatment  would 
cure  him,  and  send  him  there  when  all  hope 
of  cure  is  over,  and  when,  as  a  chronic 
lunatic,  he  oould  be  just  as  well  taken  care  of 
outside  one. 

With  regard  to  medicinal  treatment  little 
need  here  be  said.  The  medicines  appro- 
priate to  each  form  of  insanity  will  be  ^oken 


of  tmder  the  different  heads.  An  unpcfftant 
group  consists  sedatives  and  hypnotua; 
and  to  those  formerly  in  nse,  as  the  bromides» 
opium,  chloral,  and  Indian  hemp,  there  have 
been  added  various  new  drugs,  as  hyoscine, 
hyoscyamine,  paraldehyde,  and  sulphonal — 
the  last  two  the  most  valuable  of  ul,  in  the 
writer's  experience.  Speaking  generally,  it 
may  be  said  that  in  the  depressed  and 
melancholio  cases  the  preparations  of  opium 
are  of  the  greatest  service,  not  only  for 
procuring  sleep,  but  for  allaying  the  terrible 
feeling  of  gloom  which  prevails  in  the  day- 
time, and  especially  on  first  waking  bom 
sleep.  The  efficacy  of  opium  here  is  not 
that  of  an  hypnotic  only.  It  acts  as  a  stimu- 
lant during  the  waking  hours,  and  for  this  ife 
has  no  rivaL  Next  to  it  in  melancholia 
paraldehyde  deserves  to  be  placed.  In  the 
opposite  olass,  the  excited  or  maniacal,  opium 
rarely  does  good  and  may  do  harm,  prevent- 
ing instead  of  producing  sleep.  In  place  ot 
it  the  bromides  with  or  without  chloral  may 
be  given,  or  hypodermic  injections  of  hydro- 
bromate  of  hyoscine.  The  nauseous  taste  of 
paraldehyde  makes  it  difficult  to  administer  ; 
out  sulphonal  is  tasteless,  and,  if  mixed  with 
food,  will  not  be  discovered.  Besides  these, 
the  chief  medicines  required  are  tonics,  the 
preparations  of  iron  being  the  most  valuable. 
Constipation  must  be  carefully  prevented. 

Good  and  abundant  food  is  an  essential  in 
the  treatment  of  the  insane.  Stimulants  are 
required  in  many  cases,  particnlarly  the 
depressed  and  antemio  forms;  but  in  the 
opposite,  thou^  often  useful,  they  in  some 
cases  j^roduce  or  increase  excitement,  espe- 
cially m  the  early  stage.  With  the  food 
tonics  should  be  given  ;  and  those  best  suited 
are,  in  the  writer's  experience,  the  mineral 
rather  than  the  ve^table,  and  chief  of  all 
the  preparations  of  iron  and  arsenic. 

G.  F.  BtANDFOItD. 

INSAITITT,  Morbid  Anatomy  of. 

Methods  of  Examimatiok. — In  order  to  ex- 
amine any  brain  specimen  thoroughly  it  ia 
advisable  to  employ  two  methods :  (1)  freez- 
ing, cutting,  and  staining  tcesh  portions  with 
aniline  black;  and  (8)  hardening  for  some 
weeks  in  tme  or  other  of  the  well-known 
solutions— rodi  as  Mullet's.  The  first  is  the 
essential  process,  the  second  is  mainly  useftil 
as  confirmatory  of  its  results.  The  teasing* 
out  method  is  valuable  for  the  observation 
of  cell-structure.  Full  directions  on  this 
subject  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Bevan  Lewis's 
Manual  of  Examination  of  Human  Brain, 
By  the  freezing  method  sections  can  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  microscope  in  two  hours,  un- 
changed by  the  action  of  reagents,  and,  if 
necessary,  can  be  at  once  photographed ;  by 
the  hardening  process  larger  areas  can  be 
examined,  certain  lesions  are  made  more 
prominent  than  by  freezing,  and  sections  eaa 
be  permanently  preserved. 
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The  morbid  anatomy  of  the  different  stmc- 
tnres  will  now  be  ^stematically  reviewed. 

1.  Oalraria.— The  calvaria  is  oftwi  fotmd 
thiekenedt  dense,  heavy,  <»>  thinned.  In  re- 
cent oases  of  OTphilitio  disease  and  m  general 
paralytics,  it  has  been  fbnnd  inflamed,  both 
tables  thickened,  the  cancelln  enlarged,  and 
the  lacunae  full  of  granulation  tissue.  The 
dense  skull  is  generally  found  in  old-standing 
cases  of  chronic  terminative  dementia,  and 
in  epileptics.  The  inner  table  may  present 
local  indurations. 

2.  Membranes. — In  treating  of  the  mem- 
branes we  would  premise  that  in  our  opinion 
it  is  anatomically  correct  to  speak  of  only 
two,  the  dura  and  the  pia  mater.  No  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  minute  anatomy  of  the 
former ;  it  is  a  thick,  inelastic,  fibrous  mem- 
brane, oontoining  vessels  and  lymphatics, 
and  lined  on  its  inner  surfiue  by  flattened 
epitheliom.  The  pia  mater  is  a  double 
membrane,  the  outer  layer  of  which  (the 
so-called  arachnoid)  covera  the  brain  with- 
out folds,  and  bridges  the  sulci;  the  inner 
is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  convolu- 
tions, and  dips  into  all  the  iiasures  and  sulci. 
Between  these  two  layers  a  rich  plexus  of 
blood-vessels  and  lymphatic  spaces  ramifies, 
the  layers  being  intimately  connected  by 
large  numbers  of  trabeculK  over  the  free  sin:- 
face  of  the  convolutions;  bat  being  widely 
separated  in  the  sulci  and  fissures,  and  in  the 
basal  cisterns.  Thus  we  have  a  visceral  and 
a  parietal  la^er  of  the  pia  mater,  neither  df 
which  is  in  itself  as  is  often  stated,  a  vascular 
membrane.  For  the  purposes  of  differentia- 
tion the  former  will  be  spoken  of  as  the 
araehju>-pia,  the  latter  as  the  viaceralpia. 
The  space  between  the  arachno-pia  and  the 
dura  is  now  termed  the  tub-dural  space 
(formerly  the  arachnoid  cavity),  and  the 
8|tace8  between  the  arachno-pia  and  the 
visceral  pia  will  be  termed  the  pia-matrtU 
spaces  instead  of  the  sub-arachnoid  cavity. 
Thus  from  without  inwards  we  have — 

(a)  Dura  mater ;  (&)  Sub-dural  space ;  (e) 
Aradmo-pia ;  ((2)  Pia-matral  spaces ;  (e)  Vis- 
ceral pia;  and  m  Brain-matter. 

I^mphattoSyBtemoftheSnoephale. 
In  order  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the 
resulta  of  morbid  aotitm  in  the  membranes 
and  brain-matter,  the  lymphatic  system  of  the 
encephale  must  be  studied.  The  visceral  pia, 
^euier  on  the  am&ce  of  the  convolutions  or 
in  the  sulci,  aenda  witti  each  vessel  a  prolon- 
gation inwards  surrounding  it,  andformmg  the 
kyaltTte  theath  or  perivaacular  canal,  which 
can  be  traced  to  tne  ultimate  ramifications. 
Every  cell  of  the  grey  matter  is  encapsulated 
by  a  fine  membrane,  first  described  by  Ober- 
steiner,  which  is  a  *  spmr-like '  proloagation  of 
the  hotline  sheath.  Starting  from  the  cell, 
we  have  thus  a  capanle  oonneeted  by  a  fine 
^annel  with  the  hjwins  aheaUi  of  the  vessel, 
which  debonehes  into  the  Tna-matral  spaces 
(tiie  lo-ealled  snb-araehnoid  space),  and  these 


communicate  directly  with  the  basal  cisterns 
— the  cerebello-medullary,  the  inter-pedun- 
cular, that  in  front  of  the  optic  chiasma,  the 
Sylvian,  &c.,  with  the  ventrides,  and  with  the 
wide  pia-matral  space  in  the  qnnaloaual.  The 
pia-matral  spaces  communicate  with  titm  sub* 
dural  space  by  means  of  the  Pacchionian  villi. 
These  o^uos,  which  are  prolongations  of  the 
arachno-pia,  protrude  not  only  into  the  lymph* 
atio  spaces  of  the  dura,  but  uso  into  the  longi- 
tudinal sinus,  being  separated  in  both  instances 
by  a  fine  membrane  from  the  fluid  contained 
in  each  class  of  vessel.  This  constitutes  the 
main  lymphatic  system  of  the  encephale, 
which,  finmng  vent  through  all  the  foramina 
of  the  skull  and  vertebral  column,  maintains 
direct  communication  with  the  extra-skeletal 
lymphatics.  But,  beeides  this  main  system, 
were  are  reasons,  chiefly  founded  on  the  ob- 
aervations  of  Dr.  Bevan  Lewis,  for  believmg 
ia  tiie  existence  of  what  he  calls  a  lymph- 
connective  $vttem.  Scattered  throughout  the 
grey  and  white  matter,  but  more  specially 
arranged  along  the  vessels,  and  in  the  out«r 
layer  of  grey  matter  of  the  convolutions,  are 
found  cellular  structures  of  two  kinds :  the 
one  small,  consiisting  of  a  readily  stained 
nucleus  with  slight  protoplasmic  surround- 
ings ;  the  other  lar^,  consisting  of  a  nucleus 
not  easily  stained  m  health,  and  a  consider- 
able protoplasmic  body,  sending  out  poles  or 
processes  of  two  kinds.  One  set  of  processes 
IS  numerous  and  ia  diatributed  throughout 
the  neuroglia  between  vessels,  cells,  and 
fibres ;  the  second  is  a  single  process,  and 
runs  direcU^  to  the  perivascular  lymphatic. 
Whether  this  is  or  is  not  a  tube  has  not  been 
^et  determined,  but  the  strong  probability 
IS  that  it  is  not  canalicular.  These  spider 
cells,  which  were  first  described  by  Deiters, 
and  go  by  his  name,  are  held  by  Dr.  Bevan 
Lewis  to  be  the  scavenger  cells  of  the  brain. 
He  maintains  his  theory  as  to  their  function 
mainly  on  the  ground  that,  whenever  there 
is  any  special  demand  for  the  removal  of  the 
products  of  disease,  as  in  inflammation,  these 
bodies  increase  in  size,  their  processes  be- 
come distinct,  which  they  are  not  in  health, 
and  present  all  the  appearances  of  Increased 
acti^ty.  Of  this  fact  were  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  there  are  many  pathological  analogies, 
e.g.  the  behaviour  ot  the  connective-tissue 
corpuscles  of  the  lung  in  connexion  with 
pigment,  which  give  a  general  support  to  the 
theon.  His  has  described  an  epi-eerebral 
lyrnph-apaee  between  the  visceral  pia  and 
the  brain-substance.  Its  existence  is  open 
to  grave  doubt.  It  is  not  demonstrable  in 
healthy  animals,  and  difficulty  arises  in  en- 
deavouring to  explain  how  tiie  fluid  it  is  said 
to  contain  can  reach  the  lymph-Ryitem  in 
the  pia-matral  spaces. 

(d)  Dwra  tnebter. — ^The  moat  firequent  letion 
of  the  dura  mater  ia  a  morbid  d«ree  of  adhe- 
sion to  the  skull ;  this  is  apecialJy  marked  in 
general  paralytics,  and  is  the  rnult  of  sab* 
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Mate  inflammatory  processes  commencing 
in  the  eubjacent  tissues.  It  has  occasionally, 
though  rarely,  been  found  thickened.  Osteo- 
phytes have  been  noted  in  puerp^al  eases ; 
hony  plates  have  been  recoraed,  and  the  ftlx 
has  been  found  ossified. 

(6)  8ub-dural Jluid.— The  sab-dnral  fluid 
may  be  considerably  increased,  in  which 
case  thfl  pia  as  a  whole  is  much  aflEiBcted. 
Adhesions  between  &e  dura  and  the  araohno* 
pia  are  rare. 

(c)  Araehno-pia, — Opacity  of  the  arachno- 
pia  is  generally  found  to  some  extent  in 
sane  subjects  after  middle  age,  and  is  spe- 
cially well  marked  in  habitual  drunkards. 
Considering  that  subjacent  to  it  lie  the  prin- 
cipal lymph-conduits  of  a  very  active  organ, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  evi- 
dence should  be  left  of  the  products  of  waste 
in  the  meshes  of  this  delicate  membrane 
even  in  healthy  subjects.  In  many  forms  of 
insanity,  e.g.  acute  idiopathic  mania  and 
melancholia,  and  in  general  paralysis,  opacity 
IS  noticeable  at  a  pretty  euly  stage.  In  three 
cases,  of  acute  idiopathic  mehmohoUa,  the 
subjects  of  which  committed  suicide  within 
six  weeks  of  the  incidence  of  the  condition, 
the  writer  found  well-marked  pearly  or  milky 
streaks,  not  implicating  the  whole  layer,  but 
showing  themselves  along  the  course  of  the 
veins;  thus  a  ptu^le  and  congested  vein 
showed  a  narrow  white  band  on  each  side  of 
its  exposed  surface.  This  earlv  indication  is 
caused  by  transudation  throngn  the  walls  of 
the  veins,  the  blood  in  whose  main  trunks, 
debouching  into  the  sinus  at  an  angle  con- 
trary to  its  current,  is,  particularly  under  con- 
ditions of  disease,  liable  to  be  retarded.  In 
GO  per  cent,  of  insane  sut^ects  the  aiachno- 
pia  shows  indications  of  diseased  action.  It 
may  be  gdatinons-lodcing,  due  to  enlarge- 
ment and  distension  of  the  pia-malral  lymph- 
spaces  by  serous  fluid ;  thick  and  opaque  in 
consequence  of  the  infiltration  of  exudation ; 
and  we  occasionally  find  the  parietal  widely 
separated  from  the  visceral  layer,  the  tra- 
becule having  been  stretched  or  destroyed. 
These  appearances  are  specially  well  marked 
in  cases  which  have  been  the  subjects  of  pro- 
longed attacks  of  excitement,  whether  in  the 
form  of  mania  or  melancholia,  and  who  have 
lapsed  into  terminative  dementia.  It  maif 
be  noted  here  that,  although  mania  is  mam- 
fested  by  exaltation  and  melancholia  by 
depression  of  feeling,  both  are  expressions  m 
excitement  Thewriterhasmetwithinstances 
where  this  membrane  was  not  more  affected 
than  it  generally  is  in  sane  persons,  but  these 
were  tar  the  most  part  eases  in  which  the 
insanity  had  been  of  a  true  hereditary  type, 
evidenced  by  simple  delusional  conditions 
uncomplicated  by  excitement. 

Between  tb^  dura  and  the  arachno-pia,  so- 
called  '  arachnoid  cysts  '  or  *  pachymenin- 
gitic '  false  memhranet  are  often  found. 
Both  terms  are  erroneous :  they  are  not 


cysts,  they  ue  not  formed  from  any  mem- 
brane, nor  are  they  the  result  of  inflamma- 
tion. They  are  entirely  due  to  extravasations 
of  blood,  probably  produced  during  periods 
of  oerebnd  excitement,  and  proceeding  from 
the  dammed-np  vessels  of  tne  pia  {tee  Mv- 
Hiifosa,  Cbsebraz.,  Diseases  of).  Such  falsa 
membranes  may  be  very  extensive,  occupy- 
ing the  wht^e  superior  and  lateral  aspects  of 
a  hemisphere,  or  they  may  be  confined  to  a 
limited  area ;  they  may  be  tough  and  thick,  or 
very  thin,  and  so  delicate  as  to  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  lift  them  whole  from  the  pia ;  or  the 
so-called  pach^eningitis  may  be  only  evi- 
denced by  staming  of  the  dura  mater  by 
blood-pigment,  "niin  blood-clots  have  been 
occasionally  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  pia,  and 
between  the  visceral  pia  and  the  surface  of 
the  convolutions;  but  these  were  never  so 
thoroughly  organised  as  the  false  membranes 
between  the  arachno-pia  and  the  dura.  In 
the  substanoe  of  the  orain  itself  the  writer 
has  finmd  in  two  eases  vray  small  clots  about 
a  line  belov  the  snr&oe.  In  both  these  in- 
stances the  eraniom  had  been  submitted  to 
traumatic  injury;  in  one  of  them  vacuoles 
were  shown  containing  blood-pigmmt. 

The  amount  of fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  [na 
is  often  greatly  increased ;  we  may  measure 
as  much  as  12  ounces,  but  the  more  frequent 
quantity  is  from  2  to  6  ounces.  Such  lar^e 
accumulations  of  fluid  are  generally  found  m 
cases  where  there  has  been  brain-wasting, 
and  is  therefore  compensatory.  But  it  must 
be  distinctly  understood  that,  in  recent  and 
acute  cases,  fluid,  whether  in  the  cavity  of 
the  pia  or  in  the  sub-dural  space,  is  the  durect 
result  of  inflammatory  proeesses  and  is  in  no 
sense  compnisatory ;  on  the  contrary,  it  ma^ 
produce  brain-atrophy  by  pressure.  This  u 
particularly  well  marked  m  general  paraly* 
sis,  in  rapidly  &tal  cases  of  which  condition 
there  may  exist  considerable  atrophy  of  one 
hemisphere,  with  extensive  efiusion  into  the 
Bub-dural  and  pia-matral  spaces.  General 
paralysis  is  the  result  of  sub-acute  inflamma- 
tion, either  commencing  in  the  pia  and  ex- 
tending gradually  inwards  along  the  course 
of  arteries  and  veins,  or  afiecting  the  two 
regions  synchronouslv.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  production  of  exudation  is  a 
necessary  consequence.  But  in  the  case  of 
idiopathic  insanity  the  original  seat  of 
irritation  is  the  grey  matter.  By  idbpathio 
insanity  it  is  intended  to  indicate  the  in- 
sanity which  follows  on  the  action  of  so-called 
'mond'  causes:  grief^wony,  anxiety,  pro- 
longed study,  &o.— any  emotion  mental 
action  productive  of  prolraoged  excitation  of 
the  cells. 

It  is  a  well-ascertained  &ct  that  mental 
action  is  accompanied  by  functional  hyper- 
eemia,  which  is  of  course  a  necessary  con- 
dition for  functional  activity.  Functional 
hyperemia  is  produced  either  by  inhibition 
of  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  the  medulla,  or 
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by  Btimiilation  of  the  vaao-dilator  centres,  or 
possibly  by  their  combined  action.  The  ez- 
presrioD  of  Crichton  Browne  may  be  accepted 
as  a  postulate :  'the  amount  ofblood'Supply  to 
the  brain  and  its  parts  is  determined,  not  by 
vaseular  domination,  but  by  the  functional 
Mtivhy  of  the  nervous  tissues.'  Fonctional 
hypenemia  is  apt  to  lapse  into  pathological 
hypenemia  if  the  excitotion  or  emotion  is 
unduly  prolonged,  and  develops  more  or  less 
rapidly  what  is  equivalent  to  the  first  staf!« 
of  inflammation.  The  first  micTOsct^e  indi- 
eation  of  this  condition  is  the  presence  of 
leucocytes,  together  with  a  very  fine  granular 
material, the  broken-down  nuclei  of  leucocytes 
and  epithelium,  and  of  small  yellow  masses 
of  blood-pigment  between  the  walls  of  the 
vessels  and  the  hyaline  sheath.  The  writer  has 
noticed  these  appearances  within  six  weeks 
of  the  incidence  of  acute  idiopathic  melan- 
cholia. The  perivascular  lymphatics  become 
blocked  by  these  morbid  materials ;  bulge 
out  unduly ;  -  and  are  distinctly  dilated  by 
exudation  fluid,  which  cannot  find  its  normal 
eoone  of  exit.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  ouMow  of  lymph  and  of  efifete  matter 
from  the  cell-eapsnle  becomes  impossible, 
or  is  very  much  impaired ;  fluid  accumulates 
within  it,  and  the  cell  suffers.  In  health  the 
reaction  of  the  oerehro-apinal  ftnid  is  alka- 
Ikie ;  under  conditions  of  disease  it  becomes 
acid,  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  the 
acid  products  of  cell- waste.  Thus  the  cell  lies 
bathed  in  a  poisonous  fluid,  and  its  functional 
activity  becomes  necessarily  impaired  or  per- 
verted. Boy  holds  that  acidity  of  the  fluid 
is  sufficient  m  itself  to  produce  and  maintain 
hyperemia.  A  certain  proportion  of  this  ex- 
noation  finds  its  way  to  the  pia-matral  spaces 
by  sheaths,  which  become  more  or  less 
serionsly  affected ;  but  another  portion  of  it 
becomes  diffdsed  througbont  the  snbstuice  of 
the  eonvolations,  interfering  with  the  normal 
relations  of  fibre  and  connective  tissue.  The 
Inrain  becomes  more  or  less  oedematous.  In 
the  case  of  idiopathic  insanity  the  inflamma- 
tory process  extends  outwards,  and  the  pia 
mater  becomes  implicated.  Following  im- 
plication of  its  lymphatic  apparatus  we  have 
aeoumulaUon  of  fluid  in  its  cavities,  which 
may  extend  to  the  sub-dural  space.  In  the 
comparatively  rare  condition  of  mflammatory 
adhesion  between  the  arachno-pia  and  dura, 
local  accumulations  occiu*  on  the  superior 
aspect  in  both  cavities.  In  whatever  man- 
ner local  accumulations  occur,  corresponding 
atropl^  of  the  subiaeent  brain-substanee  is 
the  reuilt  produced  by  prsssnre.  The  diffh< 
sion  of  flie  fluid  products  of  inflammation 
eoDunencii^  in  the  pia  or  in  the  grey  matter 
is  etrcumscribed  inferiorly  by  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  connective  tissue ;  and,  as  in  an 
abscess,  local  inflanunatory  tension  may  exist 
in  a  hemisphere  without  implicating  remote 
areas.  These  facts  were  fully  illustrated  by 
obeen'ationB  made  in  two  oases  which,  during 
68 


1889,  were  trephined  for  the  relief  of  symp- 
toms of  general  paralysis.  (See  Brit.  Med. 
Joum.,  Jan.  4,  1890.)  In  one  case  the  dura 
mater  bulged  and  filled  the  hole  after  re- 
moval of  the  disc  on  the  right  side ;  on  the 
left  there  was  little  or  no  bulging.  The 
patient  died  seven  months  after  the  ope- 
ration, from  pneumonia;  on  examination, 
the  right  hemisphere  was  found  much  atro- 
phied, with  a  large  quantity  of  pia-onatral 
and  sub-dural  effusion.  The  bulging  points 
necessarily  to  pressure,  as  any  mer^y  com- 
pensatory fluid  could  exercise  no  such  power. 

Qeneral  tofiening  of  the  brain  is  doe  to 
csdema. 

BlOOd-Vesselfl.— The  blood-vessels,  in 
addition  to  the  changes  already  mentioned 
as  occurring  around  them,  are  found  tor- 
tuous, dilated,  thickened,  occluded,  or  aneu- 
rysmal. It  is  of  importance  to  bear  in  mind 
that  many  of  the  arterioles  of  the  -cortex  are 
terminal;  that  is,  they  do  not  anastomose, 
and  are  distributed  to  limited  areas  (Duret). 
No  conclusion  ean  be  arrived  at  with  safety 
aa  to  the  degree  of  vascularity  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  puneta  vtueuloaa,  as  the  number 
uid  distribution  of  these  spots  are  dependent 
on  various  accidental  circumstances.  Tor- 
tuosity is  rarely  met  with.  It  has  been 
reported  as  extreme  in  the  vessels  of  the 
pia.  Within  the  brain-snbsttuice  the  writer 
has  noted  vessels  twisted  and  lying  in  a 
ace,  the  lumen  of  which  was  much  larger 
an  normal :  the  sheath  in  fact  was  so 
much  enlarged  as  to  hold  a  corkscrew  ar- 
rangement of  the  vessel.  This  was  obser^'ed 
in  epileptics.  Increased  vascularity  is  no- 
ticed in  recent  cases  symptomatised  by 
acute  mania  and  acute  melancholia,  and  in 
the  early  stage  of  general  paralysis.  But 
anemia  is  more  cranmon  in  eases  of  long 
atandmg,  and  in  many  instances  is  dtie  to 
Hbe  disoised  or  congested  states  of  the  tu- 
sels,  to  thiekenmg  of  their  walls,  or  to  athe- 
romatous deposits ;  in  other  cases  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  general  system.  Thickening  of 
the  walls  may  be  due  to  arteritis,  which  in 
specific  cases  may  cause  complete  occlusion; 
and  increase  of  the  muscular  coat,  especially 
in  chronic  alcoholism,  is  of  pretty  frequent 
occurrence  (B.  Lewis).  The  opinion  of  this 
most  careful  observer  must  be  held  in  re- 
spect ;  but  it  may  be  stated  that,  as  regards 
other  regions,  the  general  opinion  is  that 
thickening  of  the  muscular  coat  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  and  that  the  appearance 
of  nypertrophy  depends  on  thickening  of  the 
fibrous  tiraoes.  Miliary  aneurysms  are  not 
infirequent.  Local  atrophies  are  produced 
by  implication  of  the  terminal  vessels  by  one 
or  other  of  the  morbid  processes  just  spoken 
of.  Adhesion  of  the  visceral  pia  to  the 
brain-substance  is  due  to  inflammatory 
changes  in  the  vessels,  and  to  consequent 
proliferation  of  the  layer  of  Deiters'  cells 
existing  on  the  surface  of  the  convolutions. 
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I^erre-CeUs.— The  morbid  chongee  in  the 
nerve-cells  are  moat  marked  in  the  frontal 
lobes,  and  in  the  superior  coaTolotioBS  of  the 
parietal  lobes,  which  regifms  ane  in  &ct 
those  mainly  implicated  in  insanity.  In  the 
dependent  portions  of  the  hemispheres,  in 
the  occipital  lobes,  and  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  morbid  changes  of  any  kind  are  rarely 
noticed. 

The  special  morbid  conditions  of  the  nerve- 
cells  are :  Jn)  Pigmentary,  granular,  or  fuscous 
degeneration ;  |^)  Hypertrophy ;  (y)  Calcifica- 

tioD. 

(a)  A  certain  degree  of  pigmentation  is 
sJmost  invariably  found  in  the  celle  of  the 
fourth  layer  of  eane  adults.  The  writer  has 
examined  these  structures  in  twelve  oases 
taken  casually  frmn  Uie  mOTtaary  of  an  in- 
firmary, and  found  it  more  or  less  observable 
in  all  oases  over  thirty  Tears  of  age ;  bnt  it 
was  specially  well  marked  in  eases  dying 
from  pneumonia  or  bronchitis.  The  writer 
has  examined  the  brains  of  dements  where 
no  evidence  of  pigmentaticm  could  be  found. 
Bnt  an  extreme  degree  of  pi^entary,  fus- 
cous, or  granular  degeneration  is  a  veiy 
common  condition  in  many  forms  of  in- 
sanity, particularly  senile  mania  and  general 
paralvBis.  Major  difitinguishes  three  stages : 
(1)  The  cells  lose  their  sharply  defined  con- 
tour and  become  swollen  or  inflated;  the 
axis-cylinder  and  apical  processes  asnally 
remain  intact,  but  the  protoplasmic  processes 
disappear,  and  the  cell  becomes  rounded  off; 
the  nueleus  becomes  swollen,  more  or  less 
round  or  oval,  and  displaced,  while  it  and 
its  nncleoli  are  more  easily  stained  than  in 
the  normal  state.  (2)  A  deposit  of  granules 
takes  place  at  the  base  of  the  cell,  and  gra- 
dually  permeates  its  whole  structure.  (8)  The 
eell  goes  on  to  destruction,  breaking  down 
and  shrinking,  leaving  the  nucleus  sur- 
rounded only  by  a  mass  of  granules,  appa- 
rently of  a  btty  nature,  forming  a  gap  in 
the  cerebral  tissue  previously  occupied  by 
the  swollen  cell;  still  later  the  granules  en- 
tirely disappear,  leaving  the  nucleus  iree. 
He  has  not  observed  the  nucleus  actually 
undergoing  disintegration,  bnt  often  no  trace 
of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  mass  of  grannies 
left  hy  the  degenerated  eell.  Sevan  Lewis's 
views  on  these  changes  are  fully  stated  in 
his  Text-Book  of  Mental  DiuaaeM. 

0)  Hypertrophy  of  the  cella  of  the  fourth 
layer  has  been  observed  in  senile  atrophy 
and  general  paralysis.  As  the  name  imphes, 
they  are  lai^  and  swollen  in  appesyrance, 
often  presentmgunpigmented  granolar  masses 
in  their  interior. 

(y)  Calcijieation  of  the  cells  by  the  deposit 
of  phosphate  of  lime  within  their  walls  has 
been  observed,  according  to  Blandford. 

The  cells  are  found  vacuolated,  and  the 
nucleus  may  present  a  clear  diaphanous  spot. 

In  almost  all  cases  of  old-standing  ter- 
minative  dementia  the  protop'asmic  poles  are 


eithn  lost  or  materially  diminished  in  num- 
ber. This,  along  with  the  changes  brought 
about  by  inflammatory  processes  and  csdraia, 
interferes  with,  or  destroys,  the  relation  of 
specialised  areas. 

Neuroglia.— The  connective  tissue  of  the 
brain  undergoes  inflammatory  changes  of  a 
subacute  or  chronic  nature,  with  the  results 
of  which  we  are  familiar  as  more  or  less  dif- 
fused scJ«rom.  In  many  forms  of  insanity  the 
Deiters'  cells  along  the  course  of  the  vessels 
and  the  outer  layer  of  grey  matter  show  in- 
dications of  great  activity.  They,  ss  well  as 
the  smaller  cells,  become  increased  in  number, 
and  the  poles  assume  an  amount  of  distinct- 
ness unnoticeable  in  health,  staining  deeply, 
and  being  traceable  for  many  fields  of  the 
mieroscope.  A  meshwork  is  formed,  destroy* 
ing  or  displacing  the  normal  nerve-fibrm, 
and  in  the  grey  matter  causing  such  a  degree 
of  homogeneity  of  struefcnre  as  to  make  it 
stain  as  if  it  was  composed  of  one  tissue.  In 
general  paralysis,  throughout  the  white  matter 
the  smaller  cells  are  immensely  proliferated, 
and  along  the  oourse  of  blood-vessels  the 
increase  may  be  so  great  as  to  almost  entirely 
hide  them. 

Oeneral  teleroeit  has  only  been  observed 
in  one  case,  which  is  fully  detailed  in  the 
Journal  of  Anatomy  a/nd  Phyaiology,  May, 
1878.  In  a  hydrocephalic  epileptic  idiot 
(whose  brain  weighed  sixty  ounces)  the 
bemiqiheres  differed  in  weight;  the  left  being 
28^  onnces,  the  right  804  ounces.  In  the 
heavier  or  hypertrophiedsiaet  the  nerve-fibres 
were  fbund  lying  in  ftseiculi  consisting  of 
from  four  to  six  strands ;  these  fesciculi  were 
widely  separated  from  one  another  by  a  clear, 
finely  fibrillar  plasm,  in  which  nuclei  existedt 
somewhat  larger  than  normal. 

Diteeminated  or  partial  eclerotit,  or  grey 
degeneration,  is  a  lesion  frequently  met  with 
in  the  brains  of  old-standing  capes  of  insanity, 
especially  in  general  paralysis.  Its  most 
frequent  seat  is  the  white  matter  of  the  motor 
tract ;  less  frequently  it  is  met  with  in  the 
hemispheres.  In  the  pons  Varolii,  medulla 
oblongata,  and  spinal  cord  of  epileptics, 
patches  of  this  disease  are  of  common  occur- 
rence and  in  an  extreme  denree.  "When  a 
fine  section  of  nerve-tissue  afileoted  by  tius 
dinoano  is  examined  by  the  naked  eyot  ou^ 
onnueribed  opaque  patches  can  be  seen.  In 
eolonred  sections  uiese  tracts  ore  stron^y 
tinted.  As  a  rule,  they  are  found  contiguous 
to  a  vessel  whose  nuclei  are  much  proliferated, 
and  around  which  considerable  prolifuation 
of  the  nuclei  of  the  neuroglia  exists.  Under 
the  microscope,  the  nerve-fibres  are  seen  to 
be  partially  or  completely  atrophied ;  the 
axis-cylinders  and  sheaths  are  destroyed ;  and 
the  field  is  occupied  by  a  finely  molecnls^r 
and  fibriilated  miUerial,  embedded  in  a  cloudy 
homogeneous  plasm.  In  this  matrix  the 
proliferated  nuclei  exist,  somewhat  enlai^;ed, 
B<HDetime8  slightly  granular  in  appearance ; 
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bat  around  the  implicated  q)ot  they  are  to 
be  seen  in  much  greater  quantitj/,  and  not 
actively  diseased.  The  atrophied  nerve- 
fibres  occasionally  project  raggedly,  into  the 
grey  matter,  where  they  are  lost.  Bokitansky 
believes  this  to  be  essentially  a  primary 
increase  of  the  nearoglia ;  Leyden  thinks  it 
occurs  secondarily  to  the  atrophy  of  nerve- 
fibras;  while  Bindfleisch  and  others  are  of 
opinion  (hat  the  first  stage  is  marked  by  pro- 
linraition  of  the  nuclei  of  the  vessels,  which 
is  followed  by  an  increase  of  the  neuroglia 
and  development  of  *  morbid  plasm, 
which  is,  in  all  probability,  modified 
neuTc^^ia. 

BeoondaryliWioiiB. — The  two  most  im> 
portant  secondary  lesions  are  mtItnr]y«c2erosi> 
and  colloid  degeneration.  The  former  was 
first  described  by  the  present  writer  and 
Dr.  Rutherford,  and  was  ascribed  by  them  to 
changes  in  the  nuclei  of  the  neuroglia.  This 
theory  must  be  abandoned ;  and  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Bevan  Lewis  that  it  and  colloid  degenera- 
tion are  due  to  myelin  changes  appears  to  be 
correct.  The  term  does  not  properly  in- 
dicate the  pathological  condition,  but  it  has 
held  place  so  long  as  to  be  generally  accepted 
as  indicating  a  certain  lesion.  Miliary 
■elerosis  appears  as  unilocular,  bilocniar,  or 
rarely  mululocniar  spots,  of  a  somewhat 
Inminons  pearly  lustre,  confined  to  the  white 
matter,  and  coDsisting  of  molecular  material 
with  a  stroma  of  exceedingly  delicate  colour- 
less fibrils,  '  In  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  these  patches  we  find  the  nervous 
ti'sue  in  a  state  of  parenchymatous  degener- 
ation, which,  resultmg  in  a  destniction  and 
atrophy  of  the  essential  elements,  becomes  the 
site  of  a  genuine  gclerotis.  .  ,  .  The  patch 
undoubtedly  consists  of  altered  myelin  exuded 
in  droplets  from  the  medallated  fibres  and 
coaleedng  more  or  less  completely '  (Bevan 
Lewis).  Ccdloid  bodies  are  prodneed  by 
analogous  conditions. 

J.  Battt  Tukb, 

IirSANITT,  Varieties  of.~In  this 
article  various  forms  of  insanity  will  be  de- 
scribed under  separate  heads.  Dementia, 
Qenxkai,  Paraltsih  of  the  Insane,  Mania, 
and  Mst^cHOTJA  will  be  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  work. 

1.  Alooliolio  Insanity, — The  conditions 
included  under  this  head  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  what  is  called  dipsomania.  In 
the  latter  affection  the  indulgence  in  alcohol 
is  a  symptom,  and  not  necessarily  a  oanse ; 
while  hm  the  insani^  ia  always  a  direct 
result  of  aome  fonu  of  alcoholic  poisoning. 

is  met  with  in  three  forms — ^namely,  aeiUe 
aieahoUe  m$em*ty,  ehroniotUeoholie  iruemitif, 
and  delirium  trement. 

Acuta  aleoholio  intanity  seldom  occurs 
exc^t  when  there  is  an  hereditary  tendency 
to  mental  disturbance,  or  when  the  cerebnU 
WKiffM  have  been  impured  by  excesses. 


traumatic  injury,  or  over-work.  Where  all 
these  predisposing  causes  txist,  it  may  not 
require  a  large  dose  of  alcohol  to  brin on  an 
attack.  The  most  firequect  form  of  the  afiec- 
tioo  is  violent  maniacal  delirium,  known  as 
mania  a  potu,  with  a  tendency  to  homicidal 
acts.  In  some  cases  the  mental  disorder 
takes  the  melancholic  form,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  guard  specially  against  the 
strong  snieidaX  tendency  which  generally 
characterises  it.  tJnless  the  brain  has  been 
weakened  by  repeated  attado,  both  forms  are 
curable  and  generally  of  short  duration.  The 
treatment  is  the  nourishing,  non-stimulating 
regimen  detailed  in  the  articles  on  Mania 
and  Melancholia. 

Chronic  alcoholic  intanity  is  one  of  the 
results  of  chronic  alcoholism,  and  there  is  no 
condition  which  better  illustrates  the  '  soli- 
darity of  the  psychical  and  somatic  functions 
of  the  nervous  system '  and  the  interdepen- 
dence of  their  morbid  manifestations.  'I'he 
physical  symptoms  are  fully  described  in  the 
article  on  Alcohousk  ;  the  mental  symptoms 
are  generally  present  firom  the  beginning, 
though  not  uways  prominent  enough  to 
atlaraotspeoiid  attention.  The^eepleasness,8o 
characteristic  of  commencing  mentiJ  disorder, 
is  an  early  symptom ;  then  restlessness  and 
depression,  with  suicidal  tendency,  sometimes 
passing  rapidlj^  into  complete  dementia,  but 
generally  passing  gradually  throu|:h  a  course 
of  moral  and  mental  degradation,  which 
progresses  step  by  step  with  the  symptoms 
of  failure  of  physical  nervous  power.  The 
affection  presents  many  points  of  resemblance 
to  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  and  is  in 
some  cases  only  to  be  distinguished  firom  it 
by  obtaining  evidence  of  alcoholic  poisoning, 
and  by  the  ^rsistence  of  the  mental  depres- 
sion, which  IS  seldom  more  than  a  transitory 
symptom  in  tiie  general  paralvtio. 

DeUrium  iiremena  is  descrioed  foUy  wider 
the  heading  of  Alcoholish  ;  but  it  is  proper 
to  note  here  that,  after  the  acute  symptoms 
of  that  disease  have  passed  away,  there  is 
sometimes  left  behind  a  state  of  subacute 
insanity  of  a  characteristic  nature.  At  first 
suicidal  symptoms  are  apt  to  appear.  Sus- 
picions of  poisoning,  fear  of  impending  evil, 
and  hallucinations  of  hearing  are  also  fi-e- 
quent.  The  treatment  required  is  constant 
companionship  of  a  trusiiworthy  attendant, 
exercise,  firesh  air,  and  change  of  scene,  with 
attention  to  every  ordinary  means  of  rpstoring 
the  functions  to  a  healthy  state.  Under 
proper  treatment  the  prognosis  ia  favourable. 

JoBN  Sibbald, 

2.  AmenorrhcBal  Insai^ty.— Mental 
derangement  is  often  accompanied  in  females 
by  suppression  of  the  menses.  But  in  many 
such  cases  the  insanity  cannot  be  callea 
amenorrhffial,  as  the  cerebral  and  uterine 
disorders  may  only  be  associated  as  both 
symptomatie   of  some  debilitating  cause 
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affecting  the  whole  system.  Then  the  mental 
condition  is  usually  the  depression  produced 
by  ansDmia.  But  there  is  a  mental  derange* 
ment  directly  resulting  from  sudden  suppres- 
rion  of  the  catamenia,  to  which  this  distino- 
tire  name  is  not  inaptly  applied.  Here  the 
insanity  takes  the  maniacal  form.  It  is  some- 
times Ushuredin  with  argent  febrile  symptoms, 
in  which  case  the  mania  assumes  the  acutely 
delirious  character.  Where  general  febrile 
disturbance  is  not  prominent,  the  mental 
condition  is  more  simply  maniacal,  and 
sometimes  does  not  get  beyond  mere  irritar 
bility  with  delusions.  The  pathological  con- 
dition must  in  either  case  be  regarded  as 
mainly  a  hypencmia  of  the  brain. 

THEA.TiiENT,~-This  must  be  directed  to- 
wards the  restoration  of  the  arrested  dis- 
charge. If  the  patient  be  seen  at  the 
conomencement  of  the  attack,  the  hip-bath 
and  a  gentle  purgative  may  recall  it.  If  the 
menstnial  period  has  passed,  the  attention  of 
the  praetitioner  must  be  devoted  to  the  relief 
of  the  mtm  uiigaat  symptoma.  If  the  symp* 
toms  of  eerebral  congestion  are  distinet, 
leeches  will  probably  be  found  useful,  locally 
— behind  the  ears,  or  to  the  womb.  Regu- 
lar action  of  the  bowels  should  be  secured, 
but  active  purgation  should  be  avoided.  The 
food  ought  to  be  easy  of  digestion,  and  care 
should  he  taken  not  to  let  it  be  deficient  in 
quantity.  If  the  mental  excitement  is  great 
and  long-continued,  it  will  necessarily  pro- 
duce  considerable  exhaustion,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient  after  recovery  from  the 
mental  excitement  will  depend  very  much  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  strength  has  been 
supported  during  the  continuance  of  this 
strain.  The  re-appearance  of  the  eatamenia 
genenUly  impUes  reoovenr  of  mental  health  ; 
bat  cases  oocur  where  pnuonged  amenorrhaa 
lends  to  a  chronic  maniacal  condition,  ulti- 
mately passing  into  hopeless  dementia. 

JOHV  SiBBALD. 

8.  Ghoreio  Insanity.— There  appears  to 
be  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  patho- 
logical basis  of  chorea  and  a  certain  disturb- 
ance of  the  mental  fimctions.  The  physical 
and  the  mental  symptoms,  however,  do  not 
necessarily  CMrespond.in  intensity.  Some- 
times, where  the  convulsive  symptoms  are 
very  severe,  the  mental  condition  is  merely 
one  of  dulnesa,  apathy,  or  irritability.  In 
children  it  sho\ra  itself  generally  in  a  mania- 
cal restlessness,  accompanied  by  deUrium  of 
a  peculiarly  automatic  character.  It  is  fre- 
quently associated  at  all  periods  of  life  with 
tiw  rheumatic  condition,  and  hence  it  has  by 
some  authors  been  called  rheumatic  insanity. 
It  generally  commences  with  sleeplessness 
and  delirious  excitement  of  a  remittent  cha- 
racter, which  is  sometimes  accompanied  by 
violent  convulsive  effort.  As  the  excitement 
passes  off,  delusions  of  suspicion  are  apt  to 
arise*  and  these  are  straugely  associated  with 


an  apathetic  mental  condition.  In  the  acute 
form  the  prognosis  is  favourable,  recovery 
generally  taking  place  in  from  four  to  eight 
weeks.  The  chronic  form  is  apt  to  pass  into 
dementia.  Jobn  Sibbald. 

4.  Bpileptio  lluMaity.—See  EpilkpHc 
Insanitt. 

6.  Fed^ed  Innnity.— Insanity  maybe 
feigned  in  order  to  escape  the  oblwitiim  of 
duty,  or  the  consequences  of  crime.  If  mani- 
fested at  a  time  when  its  recognition  might 
be  a  benefit  to  the  individuu,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  test  its  reality.  It  must  not  be 
rashly  inferred  in  any  case  that  insanity  is 
feigned;  for  it  sometimes  results  from  the 
excitement  consequent  on  a  sense  of  ^ilt  or 
the  shock  of  a  false  accusation ;  or  it  mav 
arise  coincidently  but  independently  of  such 
conditions.  The  best  preparation  for  making 
a  satisfactory  examination  in  such  a  case  is 
a  &miliar  aeqnaintanoe  with  the  wppmrance 
•ad  omduet  of  persons  nsdoufatedly  insane. 
A  parson  fisiniing  inunity  mtist,  to  be  sue* 
eesnAil,  simwate  some  known  form  of  the 
disease;  and  as  each  form  jnresents  a  more  or 
lees  definite  group  of  symptoms,  an  impostor 
is  apt  to  reveal  the  truth  bv  omissions  or  by 
additions  inconsistent  with  the  part  that  he 
attempts  to  play ;  but  the  mistuie  generally 
made  by  the  impostor  is  to  over-act  the  part. 
The  inquiry  may,  of  course,  assume  various 
aspects.  A  person  may  pretend  to  have  been 
insane  at  the  time  a  certain  act  toot  com- 
mitted. Here  it  is  to  be  remembered  thst 
the  insanity,  if  real,  would  not  probably  have 
been  confined  to  the  time  of  the  commission 
of  the  orime;  and  some  evidence  of  pre- 
monitory symptoms  previous  to  the  act  would 
probably  be  found.  Id.  such  eases  it  is  proper 
to  reganl  want  of  motive  as  so  far  an  indica- 
tion of  insanity;  but  when  the  supposition  of 
a  sudden  mental  perturbation  is  put  forward, 
some  reason  would  have  to  be  shown  for  Us 
occurrence ;  and  some  history  of  the  occur- 
rence of  cerebral  injury,  or  of  previous  attacks 
of  insanity,  epilepsy,  or  other  cerebral  afiiac- 
tion  ought  to  be  forthcoming,  A  person 
feigning  to  be  insane  at  the  time  he  it 
examined  must  endeavour  to  present  symp- 
toms of  either  mania,  melancholia,  mono- 
m'ania,  dementia,  or  imbecility.  When  the 
symptoms  arise  snddenly,  simulation  of  the 
maniacal  condition  is  generally  attempted. 
The  exertion  which  this  entails  will,  however, 
generally  compel  an  impostor  to  exhibit  tyna^ 
toms  of  fittigue,  and  even  to  sleep,  when 
the  true  maniac  would  exhibit  persistent 
excitement.  The  raving  also  when  feigned 
may  be  recognised  as  hesitating  and  premedi- 
tated. Forgetfulness,  which  is  generally 
assumed  by  the  impostor,  is  an  infrequent 
symptom  of  mania,  except  when  it  occurs  in 
the  course  of  genei^  pualysis,  and  this  is  a 
disease  whose  other  symptoms  could  scarcely 
be  simulated.  If  melancholia  or  monomania 
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be  feigned,  the  chief  fiuts  to  be  borne  in  mind 
are  that  such  oonditions,  when  real,  are  very 
unlikely  to  arise  suddenly  where  there  are 
no  symptomfl  of  bodily  disease  to  account  for 
them;  and  that  they  are  usually  characterised 
by  a  tendency  to  conceal  peculiarities,  or  at 
least  not  to  push  them  ostentatiously  forward. 
Dementia  never  occurs  suddenly  without  evi. 
dent  cause.  Cases  Bometimes  occur  in  which 
insanity  is  only  partially  feigned.  Young 
eriudniUB  frequently  try  to  exaggerate  the 
signs  of  the  intellectual  weakness  which  is  so  I 
generally  mingled  with  their  moral  depravity, 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  relaxation  of  discipline, 
ch:  a  change  from  a  prison  to  an  asylum.  Such 
cases  are  often  full  of  difficulty.  The  principle 
which  ought  to  r^nlate  our  action  is  to  avoid 
Uie  continuance  of  punishment  when  disease 
or  mental  deficiency  renders  it  useless.  Before 
deciding  upon  the  reality  of  any  doubtful  case 
of  insanity,  all  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
individual,  such  as  the  amount  of  sleep,  the 
state  of  the  pulse,  skin,  tongue,  and  digestive 
system  generally,  the  conduct  and  the  state 
of  health  immediately  preceding  the  signs  of 
insanity,  should  be  ascertained.  The  effect 
of  remarks  made  within  hearii^  of  the 
suspected  person  should  be  observed;  one 
who  proclamiB  his  own  Insanity  shocdd  be 
distrueted.  And  the  medical  history  of  the 
family  and  of  the  individual  should  be  in- 
qnired  into,  with  a  view  to  disclose  anything 
which  might  have  caused  insanity  or  predis- 
posed to  it.  John  Sibbald. 

6.  Oastaro-Enterio  Insanity.  —  The 
emotional  condition  is  weU  known  to  be  to 
an  appreciable  extent  dependent  on  the  state 
of  the  primee  via ;  and  where  the  nervous 
system  is  predisposed  to  derangement,  cer- 
tain affectionsof  the  liver,  stomach,  and  bowels 
seem  sufficient  to  produce  insanity,  and  to 
stamp  it  with  a  special  mebuusholio  character. 
In  addition  to  the  mere  depression  caused  by 
ansmia,  there  is  associated  with  such  affec- 
tioDsapeculiar  anguish  of  mind,  and  tendency 
to  self-aoensation,  which  is  often  of  the  most 
distressing  nature.  Refusal  of  food  is  fre- 
quently a  prominent  symptom.  The  intellec- 
tual perversion  is  often  shght,  and  seldom  so 
prominent  as  in  other  forms  of  acute  iosanity. 
Relief  of  the  bodily  symptoms  is  generally 
accompanied  by  a  return  to  sanity.  The 
affections  which  have  been  most  frequently 
observed  to  produce  this  form  of  melancholia, 
are  hepatic  congestion,  irritation  and  catarrh 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  constipation,  stric- 
ture, or  other  causes  of  distension  of  the  vis- 
cera, and  pressure  upon  the  stomach  or 
intestines  by  tumours  in  the  epigastric  re- 
gion. Schroeder  van  der  Kolk  described  the 
mental  s3rmptoms  as  being  always  due  to 
affections  of  the  colon ;  but  disease  of  other  ! 
pmiions  of  the  canal — as  the  rectum  and  | 
anus— also  produces  them.  I 
John  Sibbald.  j 


7.  Hereditary  Insanity.— Siinon.  :  Fr. 
Fhlie  Hiriditaire',  Oer.  Erbliehe  QeUtet- 
krankheit. — This  implies  insanity  sympto- 
matic of  hereditary  weakness  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system,  generally  coming  on 
without  the  intervention  of  appreciable  ex- 
citing cause. 

The  nervous  system  seems  to  be  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  involved  in  the  effects  of  here- 
ditary degeneracy,  and  this  is  frequently 
evinced  by  the  ooeuirenoe  of  mental  symp- 
I  toms.  The  ages  at  which  these  are  developed, 
and  the  character  which  tiiey  exhibit,  depend 
both  on  the  nature  and  on  the  steengtii  of 
the  hereditary  disposition.  The  forms  of 
insanity,  however,  which  seem  to  be  most 
directly  the  result  of  hereditary  influence, 
generally  make  their  appearance  at  those 
periods  of  life  when  either  rapid  structural 
development  takes  place,  special  functional 
activity  is  first  exhibited  or  is  ultimately 
arrested,  or  upon  the  advent  of  senile  decay. 
The  ordinary  exciting  causes  of  insuiity  may 
slso  affect  persons  at  these  periods,  and  in 
such  cases  the  resulting  disorder  will  be 
stamped  more  or  less  distinctly  with  the  im- 
press of  its  origin.  But  where  these  forces 
do  not  come  powerfully  into  play,  it  is  found 
that  beredituy  insanity  exhibits  a  social 
character  acceding  to  the  period  at  wmeb  it 
is  developed.  We  have  thus  an  in$anity  of 
pubeacenee,  a  cUmacterio  insanity,  and  a 
aenile  inaanity.  Idiocy  and  imbecility  (which 
will  be  found  discussed  under  the  head  of  the 
former)  are  also  frequent  results  of  hereditary 
weakness,  showing  itself  during  foetal  life,  or 
during  the  period  of  dentition  ;  and  the  men- 
tal derangements  which  often  affect  women 
at  parturition,  and  during  the  processes  which 
precede  or  follow  it,  seem  to  occufiy  a  position 
in  the  pathological  scale  intermediate  between 
the  hereditary  and  the  accidental  forms  of 
insanity. 

Inaanity  of  pvheacmee  is  a  condition  not 
infrequently  met  with,  and  one  which  it  is 
very  important  to  recognise  early  in  its  true 
character.  Much  unintentional  injury  is 
frequently  done  by  the  patient  being  at  first 
regarded  as  a  dehnquent  and  treated  accor- 
dingly, instead  of  receiving  the  careful 
management  suitable  to  the  disease.  The 
affection  is  characterised  by  great  disorder 
of  the  emotional  and  moral  nature,  which  is 
evinced  by  restless  though  seldom  violent 
excitement,  perverted  eroticism,  acts  of  pur- 
poseless mischief,  and  exhibitions  of  inordi- 
nate vanity.  Any  marked  change  of  dis- 
poution  during  the  psssage  from  youth  to 
adult  life  ou^ht  to  be  regarded  as  probably 
pathological  in  its  nature,  and  must  be  care- 
fully watched.  Towards  the  oompiletion  of 
the  period  of  adolescence  there  is  a  special  lia^ 
I  bility  to  acute  maniacal  attacks,  characterised 
!  by  excitement  of  the  sexual  or  religious 
I  emotions.  Hie  physical  condition  is  indicated 
j  by  capridons  appetite  and  symptoms  of 
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aneemia.  The  treatment  required  is  rest  to 
the  mind,  both  in  itB  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional energies,  with  cultivation  of  every- 
thing likelv  to  develop  physicEil  vigour.  The 
diet  Bfaoula  be  abundant,  but  chiefly  milk, 
eggs,  and  farinacea.  Butcher's  meat  should 
be  used  sparingly,  and  alcohol  prohibited. 
If  the  heredita^  tendency  is  not  exception- 
alljr  strong,  the  prognosis  is  not  un&Tonr- 

CUmtusieric  intanity  occurs  in  males 
between  the  ages  of  fifty  and  sixty,  and  in 
females  between  forty  and  fifty.  Its  general 
character  is  a  form  of  melancholia,  gradual 
in  its  development,  manifesting  itstdf  in  loss 
of  sleep,  fear  of  undefined  evil,  religious 
despondency,  hallucinations  of  the  senses, 
refusal  of  food,  and  frequently  in  a  suicidal 
tendency.  Excitement  and  exaltation  occur 
rarely,  and  are  generally  of  short  duration. 
The  mental  disorder  is  frequently  accom- 
panied by  very  marked  emaciation,  and  the 
tendency  is  always  to  aneemia.  The  treat- 
ment required  at  the  commencement  is  cea- 
satitm  of  mmtal  labour  and  change  of  scene. 
During  the  whole  progress  of  the  disease  the 
diet  should  be  fall  and  notirishing,  and  the 
digestive  functions  often  require  to  be  stimu- 
lated to  healthy  action.  In  the  majority  of 
eases  the  prognosis  is  imfavouraUe,  and 
where  recovery  does  not  take  place  within 
one  or  at  most  two  years  the  course  is  gene- 
rally towards  dementia. 

Senile  inaaTiity  is  essentially  a  form  of  de- 
mentia, which  comes  on  gradually  in  persons 
who  have  passed  through  the  earher  periods 
of  life  without  disturbance  of  their  mental 
health,  but  who  break  down  in  old  age.  Its 
principal  features  are  Ices  of  memory,  slight 
excitements,  whimsical  IDdngs  and  didikinga, 

Sioamlousness,  and  a  gradoal  decadence  into 
atoity.  It  is  subject  to  occasional  remissions, 
which  are  sometimes  very  short,  as  when 
caused  by  the  stimulus  of  acute  febrile 
states.  But  these  may  be'  so  prolonged 
as  to  amount  practically  to  recovery.  Not 
infrequently  the  breakdown  of  the  nervous 
BVBtem  ptureues  a  rapid  course,  and  in  such 
cases  there  is  often  a  marked  similarity  in 
the  symptoms  to  those  of  general  paralysis. 
Both  mental  and  physical  conditions  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  each  are  sometimes  prac< 
tically  indistinguishable.  The  diagnosis  will 
depend  on  whether  the  characteristio  first 
stage  of  general  paralysis  has  been  observed 
at  the  commencement,  or  only  a  gradual  loss 
of  physical  and  mental  power.  Paralytics, 
moreover,  are  seldom  of  advanced  age. 

JOBH  BlBBALD. 

8.  ImpulBive  Insanity.— Violent  acts 
are  committed  under  an  insane  impulse  by 
many  patients  whose  insanity  is  plain  and 
acknowledged.  They  may  be  done  under 
the  influence  of  delusions  or  hallucinations, 
but  the  term  impultive  imanity  is  com- 


monly appUed  to  a  disorder  manifested, 
not  by  delusions  and  similar  symptoms,  but 
by  acts  of  violence  to  which  a  patient  is 
driven  by  bhnd,  uncontrollable,  and  morbid 
impulse,  whereby  the  will  and  the  reason 
are  overpowered  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  acts  of  tuicide 
or  homicide ;  and  in  connexion  with  the 
latter,  great  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  tiie 
responsibility  of  persons  committing  them. 
Here,  as  in  moral  insanity,  there  are  no 
delusions ;  frequently  no  change  will  have 
been  detected  m  the  individual  prior  to  the 
act,  nor  will  there  be  observers  of  it.  And 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  impulse  may  be  satisfied 
and  exploded  in  the  act,  and  having  thus 
found  a  vent  may  be  felt  no  longer,  at  any 
rate  for  a  time.  It  may  he  as  sndden  as  an 
epileptic  fit,  and  may,  like  the  latfer,  bring 
rehef  to  the  brain.  Indeed,  there  is  a  strong 
connexion  as  well  as  analogy  between  the 
two  disorders,  and,  as  Dr.  Maudsley  says, 
instead  of  a  convulsive  movranent  there  is  a 
oonvulsive  idea. 

In  estimating  such  acts  as  tiieee  we  must 
not  only  consider  the  act  iteelf  and  tho 
mannw  of  ita  |ierfonnaiiee,  but  must  also 
closely  inquire  mto  the  past  history  of  the 
perpetrator  and  his  pR^ienitors.  For  all  tiiis 
we  may  or  may  not  have  opportunity.  If 
the  act  is  one  of  attempted  suicide,  and  the 
individual  is  kept  under  observation,  we  may 
have  no  difficulty  in  diEignosing  insanity.  If 
it  is  one  of  homicide,  and  the  criminal  is 
in  prison  for,  perhaps,  only  a  week  or  two, 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  history  of  his 
family  may  fail,  nor  will  he  himself  be  under 
skilled  observation.    Moreover,  the  period 

i'ust  after  the  committal  of  an  impulsive 
lomtoide  will  very  probably  be  the  one  in 
which  fewest  iranptoms  of  insanity  will  be 
noticeable.  The  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding it  will  he  that  which  most  cltnely 
demands  a  scrutiny,  but  we  may  not  be  able 
to  get  any  information  if  the  accused  has  been 
moving  from  place  to  place,  has  been  among 
strangers,  or  has  had  those  about  him  who 
were  obtuse  and  unobservant.  Many  acts 
of  suicide  and  homicide  would  be  prevented 
if  the  friends  did  not  shut  their  eyes  with 
pertinacity  to  the  strange  and  altered 
looks  and  conduct  of  the  patient.  But  in 
this  impulsive  form,  although  there  may  not 
have  been  enough  to  warn  those  about  a 
man  to  restrain  him,  there  may  have  been 
symptoms  which  are  sufficient  subsequently 
to  indicate  to  a  pfaysiciui  the  presence  of 
menial  disorder.  There  may  nave  been 
attacks  of  grand  mol  w  jpcti't  mal ;  tiiere 
ma^  have  been  former  attacks  of  insanity, 
periods  of,  perhaps,  slight  depression,  which, 
though  they  attracted  Uttle  notice  at  the 
time,  may  indicate  an  insane  diathesis.  The 
sufferer  may  have  been  sleeping  badly  or 
have  taken  less  nourishment  than  usuaL 
The  medical  witness  will,  in  the  case  of 
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homicide,  carefully  examine  and  pay  special 
attention  to  the  following  points  : — 

(a)  The  nature  and  ^aracter  of  the  act 
tmiBt  be  noted.  The  presence  or  absence  of 
motive  may  often  assist  ns.  When  the  victim 
is  near  of  kin  and  dearly  loved,  suspicion  of 
insanity  will  at  once  arise.  ^Mien,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  perfect  stranger,  never 
before  seen,  where  there  has  been  no  previous 
meeting  or  quarrel,  the  same  suspicion  will 
arise.  The  method  of  the  act  may  guide  us 
somewhat,  but  not  bo  much.  There  may 
be  premeditation,  though  generally  there  is 
not. 

(6)  The  demeanour  of  the  prisoner  after 
the  act  may  assist  us.  Were  there,  or  were 
there  not,  attempts  to  conceal  it,  or  to  escape 
detection  and  arrest,  and,  if  so,  what  was 
the  nature  of  them  ?  What  was  said  in  ex- 
planation ?  It  sometimes  happens  that  there 
is  complete  unconsciousness  or  forgetftilness 
of  what  has  occurred,  and  we  may  then 
strongly  suspect  the  presence  of  epilepsy. 

(c)  We  must  closely  inquire  into  the  &mily 
histray,  and  ehall  often  nnd  that,  in  cases  of 
impulsive  homicide,  the  family  of  the  accused 
has  BofiiBrad  with  insanity.  And  where  this 
is  80t  we  may  also  find  that  from  youth  the 
aoeiued  has  been  deficient  and  weak  in  intel- 
lect, or  odd  and  eccentric.  The  weak-minded, 
in  f^t,  may  be  grouped  in  a  special  class  of 
homicides.  As  there  is  a  weak-minded  moral 
insanity,  so  there  is  a  weak-minded  impulsive 
hcHnioidal  insanity,  the  sufferers  from  which 
have  not  infrequently  been  hanged,  their 
insanity  not  having  been  eufiiciently  marked 
to  absolve  them  from  legal  responsibiUty. 
Fits  in  childhood  may  contribute  to  this 
state.  And  throughout,  at  the  age  of  puberty, 
or  in  adult  life,  there  may  be  ^ght  but  sure 
indications  of  the  insanity  that  has  been 
inherited,  which  are  displayed  in  an  impolse 
to  mischief,  homicide,  or  snicide,  even  as  in 
others  the  tendency  is  shown  in  ordinuy 
attacks  of  insanity. 

(d)  We  must  look  very  closely  for  symp- 
toms or  a  histozy  of  epilepsy.  Such  indioa- 
tiooB  as  nocturnal  micturition  or  a  bitten 
tongue  may  guide  us  to  the  truth ;  while  in 
acknowledged  epileptics  it  may  happen  that 
the  homicidal  attack  takes  the  place  of  the 
ordinary  convulsion,  and  without  the  occur- 
rence of  the  latter  there  may  be  a  period  of 
nnoonscionaness  and  unconscious  action  last- 
ingjwrhape,  for  days.  SMEpiLEPTlclNSAMlTy. 

The  occurrence  of  one  homicidal  attack  of 
a  strange  or  anomalous  character  may  make 
us  fear  its  recurrence;  and  when  we  have  to 
•zunine  a  criminal  who  has  committed  one 
aat  of  thii  kind,  it  is  important  to  inquire 
whether  he  has  ever  at  any  fonner  time  dcme 
any  sadden  act  of  violence  of  a  similar 
descriptioa.  For  this  reason  such  patients 
should  not  be  released  from  an  asylum, 
racept  under  great  and  special  precautions. 

G.  F.  SUNDFOBD. 


9.  Iiegal  Inaanity.— Lawyers  regard  in- 
sanity from  a  different  point  of  view  from 
medical  men.  A  medical  man  applies  his 
mind  to  its  study  so  as  to  ascertain  how  &r 
he  may  infer  fr«m  the  evidences  of  mental 
action  the  existence  of  morbid  conditions 
which  he  may  hope  to  alleviate  or  remove. 
It  is  therefore  his  duty  to  be  acquainted 
with  such  symptoms  as  give  the  earhest 
indication  of  the  approach  or  development 
of  these  morbid  processes.  For  it  is  during 
their  initiatory  stages  tiiat  he  may  most 
successfully  intervene  with  the  reBouroes  of 
his  art,  to  dieok  their  progresa  or  to  ward 
(hem  otL  He  therefore  idjmtilles  with  the 
existence  of  disease  every  deviation  from 
the  healthy  mental  standard  which  indicates 
the  necessity  for  medical  treatment  or  ad- 
vice. A  lawyer,  on  the  other  hand,  takes 
note  of  insanity  only  in  so  far  as  it  affects 
the  safety  of  person  or  the  preservation  of 

Sropertp'.  The  question  which  he  seeks  to 
etermine  is  whether  a  person  is  justly  re- 
sponsible for  certain  acts  which  he  has  com- 
mitted, or  is  competent  to  perform  certain 
acts  which  he  may  be  called  on  to  perform. 
It  is  evident,  thwefore,  that  the  legal  view 
of  insanity  must  naturally  be  much  more 
limited  than  the  medi<uJ,  '  A  lawyer, 
when  speaking  of  insanity,'  says  Sir  Jamea 
Stephen,  '  means  conduct  of  a  certain  cha- 
racter ;  a  physician  means  a  certain  disease, 
one  of  the  effects  of  which  is  to  produce 
such  conduct ; '  and  though  thie  has  been 
adversely  criticised,  it  seems  to  show  cor- 
rectly the  directions  in  which  the  two  views 
diverge.  They  might  perhaps  be  as  fairly 
indicated  in  other  words  if  we  say  that  the 
lawyer  has  to  deal  with  the  nature  or  quality 
of  certain  acts,  while  the  physician  has  to 
deal  with  the  condition  of  certain  persona. 
No  satia&otory  general  definition  of  legal  in- 
sanity has  been  given.  In  the  earlier  ages 
of  our  legal  systeou  none  but  the  most  ont- 
rageous  easeB  of  insanity  were  recognised. 
Bracton  in  the  thirteenth  century  defined  a 
madman  as  'one  who  does  not  imderstand 
what  he  is  doing,  and,  wanting  mind  and 
reason,  differs  liiue  from  brutes.'  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  though  he  recognises  different  classes, 
according  as  the  insanity  is  congenital,  per- 
manent, or  temporary,  only  admits  that  a 
person  is  insane  when  he  is  non  compo» 
mentis,  or  has  wholly  lost  his  memory  and 
understanding.  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  the  first  to  re- 
cognise the  existence  of  less  extreme  forms 
of  insanity.  '  Some  persons,'  he  said,  '  that 
have  a  competent  use  of  reason  in  reaiiect  of 
some  subjects,  are  yet  under  a  particular 
dementia  in  respect  of  some  particular  dis- 
courses, subjects,  or  applicatitmB ;  or  else  it 
is  partial  in  respect  of  degrees,  and  does  not 
excuse  persons  who  commit  capital  acts  in 
this  state.'  He  also  said  that  it  is  *very 
difficult  to  define  the  invisible  line  th^ 
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dividai  perfect  and  partial  insanity,'  and 
'  that  niMt  persons  that  are  felons  of  them- 
BelvM  or  others,  are  under  a  degree  of  partial 
insanity  when  they  commit  these  offences.* 
The  recognition  of  these  gradations,  reaching 
even  to  tlie  mutual  overlapping  of  crime  and 
insanity,  indicates  as  muck  breadth  of  view 
as  could  be  expected  at  a  time  when  the 
very  judge  who  recognised  them  passed  sen- 
tence of  death  on  persons  convicted  of  witch- 
craft. We  cannot  doubt,  indeed,  that  at  that 
period  the  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  insanity 
was  such  that  many  lunatics  were  executed 
lor  this  offenee.  The  reoognition  of  the 
necessity  of  taking  legal  aeeonnt  of  d^rees  of 
insanity  less  severe  tlum '  furicnu  madness '  or 
idiocy  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  centiiry.  The  mode 
in  which  unsoundness  ctf  mind  comes  into 
relation  with  law  at  present  may  be  looked 
at  most  conveniently  from  three  points  of 
view:  1.  Where  a  person  suffers  from  such 
unsoundness  of  mind  that  it  is  necessary  for 
his  welfare,  or  the  safety  of  the  public,  that 
his  liberty  should  be  restricted,  by  his  being 
placed  in  an  asylum  or  subjected  to  similar 
restraint.  2.  Where  a  |>eraon  suffers  frvm 
such  unsoundness  of  mmd  that  he  is  inca- 
pable of  managing  himself  or  hia  affairs. 
8.  Where  irresponsibility  for  crime,  on  ac- 
eouit  of  insani^,  is  pleaded  in  a  court  of  law. 
It  will  he  fomid  more  c<mvenient  to  connder 
these  three  relations  of  insanity  and  juris- 
prudence separately.  See  Ldmact,  Law  of; 
Civil  iNOiPAom;  and  Cbimb,  Irresponsi- 
bility for. 

John  Sibbald. 

10.  Horallnsani^.— Stnon.:  Fr-JIfante 
MamDHire;  Folic Raiaonnante',  Monomanie 
Affective ;  Ger.  Oemuthewahntinn. 

Under  the  names  of  moral  inaanity,  emo- 
tional inaanity,  impuUiveineanity,  affective 
inaanity,  has  been  described  the  disorder 
of  certain  patients,  which  is  manifested  by 
insane  actlonB  and  conduct  rather  than 
insane  ideas,  delusions,  at  hallucinations. 
8uch  persons  are  sometimes  said  to  be  of 
wbde  and  perfect  intellect,  tfaon^  unsound 
in  the  moral  and  emotional  part  of  their  brain. 
They  come  under  the  notice  of  medical  men 
not  so  much  for  puqweee  of  treatment  as  for 
diagnosis.  Their  conduct  being  chiefly  dis- 
played in  foolish  or  violent  acts,  they  require 
to  be  restrained,  and  the  question  arises :  Is 
this  conduct  badness  or  madness  ?  are  they 
responsible  for  it  or  not  ? 

Dr.  Maudsley  gives  moral  inaanity  and 
impulaive  inaanity  as  two  subdivisions  of 
emotional  or  affective  inaanity ;  and,  as  the 
symptoms  are  certainly  diffnent,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  consider  them  under  separate 
heads.  But  certain  observations  are  amilic- 
able  to  both.  In  neither  will  there  be  found 
delusions ;  and  as  delusions  are,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  espeeiaUy  lawyers,  necessary  to  the 


I  establishment  of  legal  insimity  and  irretpon- 
'  sibility,  these  patients,  according  to  them, 
are  not  legally  insane.   Another  remark  is 
\  that  this  moral  or  impulsive  insanity  does 
I  not  constitute  a  definite  and  well-marked 
.  disease,  like  acute  delirium  or  general  para- 
I  lysis.    Every  patient  may  at  one  time  or 
I  other  be  *  morally  insane  ' — that  is,  may  not 
'  have  reached  the  stage  of  delusions,  or  may 
have  recovered  from  it,  and  every  patient 
may  commit  *  impulsive '  acts  of  violence, 
whether  his  insanity  is  displayed  in  other 
wf^  or  not. 

By  moral  tniantfy  ia  to  be  understood  a 
disorder  of  mind  shown  by  an  entire  change 
of  diaracter  and  habits;  by  extraordinai^ 
acts  and  oonduot ;  extravagance  or  parsi- 
mony ;  fklse  assertions  and  false  views  con- 
cerning those  nearest  and  dearest,  but  without 
absolute  delusion.  Such  a  change  may  be 
noticed  following  any  of  (he  ordinary  causes 
of  insanity.  It  may  follow  epileptic  or  apoplec- 
tic seiziures,  or  may  be  seen  after  a  period  of 
drinking.  Its  approach  is  gradual,  as  a  rule, 
rather  than  sudden,  and  Uie  extraordinary 
character  of  the  acts  may  not  at  first  be  so 
marked  as  subsequently.  Friends  wonder 
that  a  man  should  say  this  or  that,  or  should 
do  tiiingi  so  foreign  to  his  nature  and  habits, 
but  some  time  may  elapse  before  thejr  can 
convince  themselves  that  such  conduct  is  the 
result  of  disease,  and  the  acts  may  be  soch 
that  many  will  look  upon  them  even  to  the 
last  as  signs  merely  of  depravity.  Such 
insanity,  of  course,  varies  in  degree.  When 
it  is  w^  marked,  and  the  conduct  is  out* 
rageous,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  the  dia- 
gnosis. But  it  may  be  less  marked ;  it  may 
consist  of  false  and  malevolent  assertions 
'  concerning  people,  even  the  nearest ;  of  little 
plots  and  traps  to  annoy  others,  in  which 
great  ingenuity  and  cunning  may  be  dis- 
played. And  there  will  be  the  greatest 
plausibility  in  the  story  by  which  all  such 
acts  and  all  other  acts  will  be  explained 
awi^  and  ezoosed.  It  would  seem  some- 
times as  if  a  universal  badness  had  XaSun 
possession  of  the  individual,  yet  a  badneaa  so 
inexplicable  that  it  can  only  be  looked  upon 
as  madness.  Wbere  we  can  ascertun  Hiat 
this  condition  of  things  is  something  which 
has  come  over  the  patient,  being  formeriy 
absent,  and  that  he  is  altogether  changed,  we 
may  suspect  insanity.  But  much  examina- 
tion and  opportunity  for  examination  may 
be  needful  before  we  can  sign  a  certificate, 
.  for  such  people  are  often  very  acute,  and 
quite  on  me  alert.  They  have  no  scruples 
about  falsehood,  and  will  deny  or  justify 
everything  with  which  they  are  taxed ;  and 
where  the  insanity  is  manifested  in  conduct, 
the  medical  man  may  never  be  a  witness  of 
it,  and  is  obliged  to  receive  on  hearssy  that 
which  the  patient  strenuously  denies.  Caze> 
fol  inquiry,  howeyer,  will  probably  reveal 
the  origin  and  cause     the  change.  There 
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may  have  been  a  period,  though  ehort,  of 
acute  insanity — as  acute  mania  or  melan- 
cholia— which  pasBed  awa^  and  left  this  as  a 
permanent  condition ;  or  it  may  be  the  pre- 
cnrsor  of  a  more  advanoed  stage  of  the 
disorder,  one  marked  by  the  ordinary  ^^p- 
toms,  aa  Elusions  and  hallucinations.  If  the 
change  has  been  rapid  and  progressivet  if  the 
Bufierer  has  become  more  and  more  outrageoas 
and  eccentric,  it  is  likely  that  in  a  short  time 
unmistakable  insanity  will  be  displayed ;  but 
some  cases  progress  uowly,  and  steps  for  re- 
Btraint  have  to  be  taken  before  anything  like 
dfllosion  is  to  be  found.  It  maybe  necessary 
to  prevent  a  man  from  squandering  all  his 
property — a  common  symptom  in  this  variety 
— or  from  wandering  from  home  andabsenting 
himself  no  one  knows  where,  or  keeping  low 
company.  And  when  a  man  previonsly  quite 
sober  suddenly  takes  to  dritudng,  the  ques- 
tion may  arise  whether  this  is  not  the  effect 
of  insanity.  Great  difficulty  may  be  found 
in  proving  the  latter,  but  unqoeMiionably  it 
is  often  the  ease.  Hare,  however,  if  the  habit 
is  indulged  in,  the  patient  will  most  likely 
get  rapimy  worse,  and  then  restraint  will  be 
more  easily  enforced. 

Moral  insanity  may  be  the  precursor  of 
l^neral  paralysis ;  it  may  also  be  the  sequel 
and  result  of  a  more  severe  insanity ;  it  may 
be  the  outcome  of  apoplexy,  or  of  a  blow  or 
other  damage  to  the  brain.  It  may  be  one 
of  the  alternating  states  of  the  so-called  foUo 
r.ireulaire.  Here  a  period  of  depression 
alternates  with  one  of  excitement,  gaiety, 
self-glorification,  or  irascibihty,  and  the  latter 
may  be  one  closely  resembling  that  usually 
called  moral  insanity,  and  evidenced  by  ex< 
■CKerated  conduct  and  absurd  acts.  It  may 
^^ow  a  simple  attack  of  epileps;^,  or  may  be 
the  precursor  of  Buch  attaeks,  being  a  part  of 
that  epileptic  condition  known  as  masked 
epilepsy.   See  EpiLXPTic  Iksahitt, 

The  one  constant  and  marked  feature  of 
this  insanity  is  the  absence  of  delusion ;  but 
we  are  not  on  this  account  to  ai^e  tiiat  the 
intellect  is  sound.  There  is  often  great  acute- 
neas  and  cunning  displayed  by  such  patients, 
yet  idong  with  the  cunning  there  may  be  the 
most  silly  and  foolish  conduct.  Often  there 
is  great  aouteness  shown  by  those  who  have 
delusions,  but  because  of  Uie  latter  we  say 
their  intellect  is  disordered.  Yet  it  is  proof 
of  disorder  of  the  intellect  if  a  patient  spends 
liis  capital  as  though  it  were  income,  defends 
and  justifies  the  most  ontrageoue  acts,  and 
eannot  be  made  to  see  that  they  are  out- 
rageous. Close  examination  will  probably 
reveal  the  &ct  that  there  is  very  considerable 
xntelleotual  lesion  in  these  cases.  There  is  a 
want  of  the  power  of  attention  and  concen- 
tration of  ideas  on  a  subject.  A  patient  com- 
mences a  story  of  his  grievances,  and  in  two 
minutes  is  far  away  from  his  theme,  and  is 
boasting  of  his  virtues  or  conduct,  and  no 
amoont  of  bringing  back  will  enable  him  to 


give  a  definite  and  succinct  account  of  what 
he  has  to  complain  of.  Such  rambling  is  a 
marked  symptom  of  this  insanity,  and  a 
strong  indication  of  a  weakened  intellect. 

There  is  one  more  form  of  moral  insanity 
which  ia,  perhaps,  the  hardest  of  all  to 
diagnose  and  estimate.  It  is  the  congenital 
numd  defect  occasionally  met  wiUi  in  persons 
who  have  been  from  birt^  odd  and  peculiar, 
and  incapable  of  acting  and  behaving  like 
other  people.  They  can  hardly  be  called  idiote 
or  imbeciles,  for  they  may  exhibit  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  intellect  and  even  genius 
in  certain  special  directions.  We  shall  gene- 
rally find  that  they  are  the  offspring  of  parents 
strongly  tainted  with  insanity,  epilepsy,  or 
alcoholism,  and  many  in  childhood  are  the 
subject  of  fits,  chorea,  or  other  neuroses. 
They  are  incapable  of  being  instructed  like 
other  boys  and  ^Is;  are  often  frightfully 
cruel  towards  animals,  or  their  brothers  and 
sisters ;  and  seem  utterly  incapable  fA  telling 
the  truth  or  nnderstanding  why  they  should 
do  so.  Here  there  is  no  change ;  we  eannot 
compare  the  individual's  condition  with  a 
former  one,  but  we  can  only  estimate  him  by 
the  average  of  mankind.  Thme  are  the  per- 
sons who  commit  crimes  and  become  the 
chronic  inmates  of  prisons,  and  it  is  most 
difficult  both  for  medical  and  other  prison- 
officials  to  say  how  far  they  are  responsible, 
and  how  far  not.  Careful  and  special  educa- 
tion is  needful  for  them,  and  this  they  may 
obtain  if  they  are  bom  of  well-to-do  parents; 
but  a  vast  number  are  to  be  found  amongst 
the  ranks  of  the  lower  classes ;  the  oflspring 
of  intemperance  and  poverty,  they  swell  the 
numbers  of  the  criminal  classes  in  no  izuson- 
siderable  degree. 

O.  F.  BUNDFOBD. 

11.  Fellagroiis  Insanity. — Thisisaform 
of  insanity  associated  with  pellagra,  and 
not  met  with  in  Britain.  It  is  characterised 
by  mental  symptoms  usually  indicative  of 
annmia — great  depression,  frequently  with 
tendMicy  to  suicide,  passing  on  to  chronic 
dementia.  It  is  most  frequently  met  with 
in  some  parts  of  Italy. 

12.  Phthisioal  Inaanity.— It  has  been 
generally  observed  that  there  is  a  special 
mental  character  associated  with  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  This  consists  fi-equently  in  a 
peculiar  cheer fol  hopefulness,  which  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  «p««  phthiaica,  and 
which  seems  strangely  out  of  harmony  with 
the  unmistakable  signs  of  an  inevitable  fate 
by  which  it  is  accompanied.  But  there  is 
^80  a  state  of  mental  depression  which  has 
been  observed  in  intimate  association  with 
the  disease.  The  peculiar  hopefulness  is 
most  frequently  met  with  in  the  acute  and 
active  forms  of  phthisis,  and  it  is  often  so 
irrational  and  persistent  as  to  amount  to  an 
insane  delusion,  growing  as  it  does  in  strength 
while  the   evidences  of  its  baselesuiess 
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accumulate.  In  the  last  stages  of  the  malady 
the  religious  and  general  emotional  exalta- 
tion is  often  extreme,  and  actual  delirium 
sometimes  occurs.  An  opposite  mental  condi- 
tion may  be  met  vriih  m  chroDio  jdithisis, 
more  especially  in  thai  fbim  of  it  which  has 
been  called  laWt.  Throuf^ot  the  course 
of  the  disease  there  is  then  a  prevuling 
depression  and  distrustfulnesa.  though  the 
physical  s^ptoms  are  neither  so  distressing 
nor  BO  obvious  as  in  the  acuter  forms.  The 
mental  symptoms  sometimes  precede  the 
physical.  Languor  and  depression,  mingled 
with  waywardness,  are  characteristic  of  the 
initial  stage.  This  is  usually  accompanied 
by  general  functional  debility,  which  is  often 
attributed  to  mere  disturbance  of  digestion 
and  nutrition.  The  skin  is  habitually  pale, 
and  the  circidation  feeble.  In  many  cases 
the  physical  signs  of  pulmonary  disease  when 
present  are  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  occa- 
sionally they  escape  observation  for  years. 
Where  the  mind  is  much  affected,  the  ordi- 
nary symptomatic  cough,  expectoration,  and 
dyspnoea  are  often  absent ;  and  this  is  the 
case  sometimes  where  physieal  exploration 
reveals  the  existence  of  extensive  vomicae  and 
other  characteristics  of  advanced  disease. 
Aa  the  further  stages  are  reached  the  mental 
condition  becomes  lees  one  of  depression 
and  more  one  of  distinct  enfeeblement.  Oc- 
casional fits  of  considerable  irritability  and 
great  excitement  occur.  Dr.  Clonston,  who 
first  drew  special  attention  to  this  condition, 
says  of  the  patients  that  '  there  is  a  want  of 
fixity  in  their  mental  condition.  Thet«  is 
a  disinclination  to  enter  into  any  kind  of 
amtuement  or  continnotia  work ;  and  if  this  is 
overcome,  there  is  no  interest  manifested  in. 
the  employment.  It  mif^t  be  called  a  mix- 
ture of  subacute  mania  and  dementia,  being 
sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other. 
As  the  case  advances,  the  symptoms  of 
dementia  come  to  predominate ;  but  it  is 
seldom  of  that  kind  in  which  the  mental 
faculties  ore  entirely  obacured,  with  no  gleam 
of  intelligence  or  any  tendency  to  excite- 
ment. If  there  is  any  tendency  to  periodicity 
in  the  symptoms  at  all,  the  remissions  are 
not  so  regular,  nor  so  complete,  nor  so  long 
as  in  ordinary  periodical  insanity.  If  there 
is  depression,  it  is  accompanied  with  irrita- 
bility and  the  want  of  any  fixed  dep-essing 
idea  or  ddusion.  If  there  is  my  single  ten- 
dency that  characterises  these  cases,  it  is  to 
be  suspicious.'  Where  an^  chronic  form  of 
insanity  is  associated  with  phthisis,  the 
chance  of  complete  restoration  to  sanity  is 
very  email. 

In  the  affection  distinguished  by  emotional 
exaltation  no  special  treatment  is  called  for. 
The  only  indication  of  treatment  in  the  other 
type  of  disease  is  the  necessity  of  keeping  up 
a  Ml  supply  of  nourishment  to  the  brain, 
by  the  use  of  nutrient  enemata  or  otherwise. 
Where  the  mental  condition  is  much  dis- 


turbed, a  trustworthy  attendant  ought  to  be 
employed,  and  the  general  treatment  should 
always  be  tonic  and  stimulating.  Removal 
to  an  asylum  ought  in  most  cases  to  be 
avoided.  Josh  Sibbua. 

18.  "Butxpenl  Insanl^.— Stnoh.  :  Xn- 
$ania  Qrewidarum  \  Inaama  Puerpermum ; 

IntaniaLiicUintium;  Ft.  Folie  Puerpirale; 
Ger.  Puerperalmanic. 

DsrtNmoif. — Insanity  developed  during 
pregnancy,  parturition,  or  lactation. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  anthers,  till  a 
recent  period,  to  include  under  this  heading 
the  forms  of  insanity  which  occur  in  females 
during  the  periods  of  utero-gestation,  the 
puerperal  state,  and  lactation.  It  is  now 
frequent  to  find  the  term  *  puerperal  *  re- 
stricted to  the  derangements  which  come  on 
at  the  time  of  delivery,  or  within  a  short 
period  thraeafler.  ^  Whatever  ^  names  we 
adopt,  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  in- 
sanity occurring  sA  these  different  periods 
quite  independently.  The  condition  of  the 
woman  during  the  whole  process,  from  the 
time  of  conception  till  the  child  is  weaned, 
represents  one  of  those  physiolc^cal  crises 
during  which  congenital  or  acquired  weak- 
ness of  constitution  tends  to  show  itselfl 

The  wtanity  of  yregnaney  generally  takfs 
the  melancholic,  though  sometimes  the 
maniacal  form,  and  seems  to  be  due  to  an 
incapacity  in  women  of  neurotic  tendency  to 
bear  the  special  strain  of  the  reproductive 
process.  The  delusions  which  characterise 
the  disorder  are  generally  exaggerations  of 
the  anxieties  and  whims  so  frequent  in  preg- 
nancy. The  family  affections  are  weakened 
or  perverted.  In  die  severer  fbnns  the 
■nieidal  imptdse  is  strongly  developed. 
Mental  disorder  seldom  commences  before 
the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  and  most  fre- 
quently about  the  sixth  month.  Except  in 
the  severer  forms  the  prognosis  is  generally 
&vourable ;  but  recovery  seldom  occurs  tiU 
the  termination  of  the  gestation.  Asylam 
treatment  should  be  avoided  when  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  patient  permit  of  suitable 
niurses  or  companions  being  employed  at 
home. 

Puerperal  insanity  in  its  more  restricted 
meaning  is  frequently  understood  to  include 
all  derangements  occurring  at  parturition,  or 
within  six  or  eight  weeks  after  it.  Bat  it  ia 
better  to  Umit  the  term  to  "wbaX  oeenra 
dnrinj;  the  first  three  weeks,  as  the  form  of 
disorder  which  commences  after  that  period 
is  generally  different  in  character. 

iBnoLOOY. — Prominent  among  the  catises 
of  puerperal  mania  ore  all  states  of  debility, 
either  mduced  hefbre  parturition  by  want, 
intemperance,  disorders  of  nutrition,  or  rapid 
succession  of  pregnancies,  especially  if  lacta- 
tions and  pregnancies  are  carried  on  simnl- 
taneonsly ;  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  weak- 
ness induced  during  partorition  by  hiemor- 
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Thage  or  exhanetion.  It  is  liable  to  occur  in 
primipora,  when  the  Bobjects  are  either  ex- 
ceptionally young  or  exceptionally  advanced 
in  li£B.  Irritation  arising  in  the  pelvic 
organs,  intestines,  or  tnamnue  also  tends  to 
produce  it.  Any  inordinate  mental  excite- 
ment or  depression  is  apt  to  bring  it  on.  In 
a  large  number  of  cases  it  will  be  found  that 
there  is  a  hereditary  neurotic  tendency. 

Stuptous. — Attacks  of  maniacal  excite- 
ment sometimes  occur  during  actual  parturi- 
tion. They  are  usually  of  very  short  dura- 
titm,  and  seem  to  be  directly  dependent  on 
the  intense  suffering  which  may  accompany 
tiie  pains.  The  moat  frequent  period  of  their 
occurrence  is  when  the  head  of  the  child  is 
passing  either  the  o$  internum  or  the  oa  ex- 
ternum. The  more  serious  phase  of  the  dis- 
order is  in  its  acute  etage  a  variety  of  acute 
maniacal  delirium.  It  usually  commences 
within  a  week  or  ten  days  after  delivery. 
Generally  it  is  preceded  by  sleeplessness,  and 
the  patient  manifests  more  or  less  apprehen- 
sion of  coming  evil.  Sometimes,  however, 
she  awakes  delirious  from  what  had  been 
regarded  as  a  healthy  slumber.  When  the 
attack  has  commenced,  sleep  is  always  either 
very  imperfectly  obtained,  or  is  altogether 
absent.  The  pulse  is  thready  and  quick ;  the 
■kin  often,  but  not  always,  dry  and  hot; 
and  the  head  throbbing.  The  eyes  are 
br^ht,  and  the  fine  generally  paM.  with 
occasumal  flushing.  The  expression  is  usu- 
ally indicative  of  alarm  or  snspioion  on  the 
part  of  the  patient.  The  tongue  is  dry  and 
furred,  and  the  secretions  of  imlk  and  lochia 
are  either  suppressed  or  diminished.  The 
bowels  are  sometimes  loose,  but  constipation 
ie  the  usual  condition.  The  appetite  is  un- 
certain; sometimes  it  is  abnormally  large. 
Kot  infrequently  the  sense  of  taste  is  per- 
verted, and  the  patient  suspects  the  presence 
of  poison  in  her  food,  and  persistently  refuses 
it.  The  breath  is  often  offensive  in  odour. 
Sometimes  the  mental  excitement  does  not 
reveal  itself  in  language,  and  the  patient  may 
be  obstinately  taciturn  from  the  commence- 
ment But  were  is  usually  a  great  ioorease 
of  loquacity,  eraduidly  progressing  from  the 
beginning,  and  passing  mto  incoherent  rav- 
ing. Sudden  impulsive  acts  of  violence  fre- 
quently manifest  themselves  in  this  disorder, 
and  in  these  the  patient  often  attempts  to 
destroy  herself,  her  child,  or  persons  for 
whom  she  has  usnaUy  the  most  affectionate 
regard.  She  genersdly  appears  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  those  in  attendance  on  her, 
and  often  entei*taiaB  delusions  as  to  their 
identity.  In  many  cases  the  mental  condi- 
tion bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of 
delirium  tremens,  especially  when  the^tient 
has  undergone  privations,  or  has  been  mtem- 
pwate  during  pregnancy. 

DuQHOSis. — The  only  conditions  for  which 
puerperal  insanity  may  be  mistaken  are  the 
typhoid  delirium  of  puerperal  fever  or  py- 


eemia ;  and  the  violent  excitement  frequently 
symptomatic  of  meningitis.  In  these  oases 
the  febrile  condition  precedes  the  develop- 
ment of  the  delirium,  while  in  puenteral 
mania  the  mental  symptoms  show  them- 
selves from  the  first.     In  meningitis  the 

Eupils  are  generally  contracted,  and  the 
eadache  is  peculiarly  intense;  while  in 
puerperal  mania  the  pupils  are  usuaUy 
dilated,  and  the  headache  is  not  a  very 
prominent  symptom. 

PHOONoaig. — ^According  to  the  published 
statistics  of  this  disease,  recovery  may  be 
expected  in  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  oases, 
and  a  &t^  termination  need  not  be  antioi- 
pated  in  more  than  6  per  cent.  But  as  these 
figures  are  in  a  great  measure  obtained  from 
asylum  statistics,  and  other  sources  in  which 
otdy  the  severer  and  more  persistent  forms 
have  been  taken  into  account,  it  may  be 
£urly  assumed  that  the  true  estimate  would 
be  much  more  favourable.  The  duration  of 
the  insanity  may  vary  firom  a  few  days  to  a 
year,  after  which  time  the  proportion  of  re- 
coveries becomes  extremely  small.  The  great 
proportion  of  recoveries  takes  place  during 
the  first  six  months.  The  most  favourable 
symptoms,  in  addition  to  amelioration  of  the 
mental  symptoms,  are  increase  of  bodily 
wugfat,  and  restoration  of  the  eatunenia. 

TBUTmNT.— The  tranritory  mania  which 
sometimes  aooompanies  the  sevraer  pains  of 
labour  does  not  require  special  treatment; 
but  anesthetics  may  be  given  as  a  preventive 
measure  in  cases  where  there  is  a  known 
liability  to  such  excitement.  Special  care 
ought  also  to  be  taken  after  such  attacks  to 
avoid  injury  by  premature  bodily  exertion, 
unnecessary  social  intercourse,  disquieting 
news,  or  any  kind  of  mental  or  moral  strain. 
In  the  treatment  of  the  graver  form  of  puer- 
peral mania,  the  obief  objects  are  to  remove 
all  sources  of  irritation,  to  restore  the  patient's 
strength,  and  to  obtain  repose.  If  there  is 
any  accumulation  of  fteces,  a  smart  purgative 
should  be  at  once  administered.  If  the  lochial 
dischai^  is  scanty,  an  injection  of  warm 
water,  containing  oarbdlie  add  or  some  other 
antiseptic  remedy,  should  be  given  per  vagi- 
nam.  The  condition  of  the  oladder  should 
be  ascertained,  and  this  organ  should  be 
relieved,  if  necessary ;  care  should  also  be 
taken  not  to  allow  the  breasts  to  be  over- 
distended.  In  every  case  the  patient  should 
frtim  the  first  receive  as  ipnch  hght  and 
nourishing  food  as  her  digestive  powers  can 
bear.  Where  food  is  refused,  custard  must 
be  given  largely  and  frequently.  Nutrient 
enemata  or  suppositories  ahonld  be  admin- 
istered, or  even  the  cesophagus  tube  used  ii 
necessary.  In  those  cases  in  which  violent 
excitement  does  not  come  on  suddenly,  an 
attack  may  sometimes  be  warded  off  or  cut 
short  by  relieving  the  sleeplessDesB  which  is 
one  of  the  early  symptoms.  A  foil  supply  ol 
easily  digested  nourishment  is  often  the  best 
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hyioiotie.  Chloral  hydrate,  or  perhaps  buI- 
phonal,  will  be  UBeftd.  Opitun  ought  to  be 
avoided,  and  hyoscyamos  and  belladoima 
cannot  be  relied  on.  Both  in  the  first  stage, 
and  when  the  disease  ia  more  advanced, 
everything  must  be  done  to  promote  tran- 
quillity. The  room  ahonld  be  darkened,  and 
stillness  maintained  as  far  as  possible,  for  the 
aitenttw  of  the  patient  is  very  esaily  ezoited, 
and  both  vision  and  hearing  are  pretematnz- 
allyaente.  Constant  si^ervisicn  is  necessary, 
however,  on  aceonnt  of  the  tendency  to 
sndden  impolsive  violence ;  and  the  patient 
should  see  her  in&nt  as  seldom  as  possible. 
After  the  maniacal  condition  has  fairly  de- 
clared itself  the  child  should  be  removed 
altogether,  as  its  presence  is  sometimes  pro- 
ductive of  great  excitement  in  the  patient, 
and  must  fjways  be  regarded  as  attended 
with  risk.  Id  cases  where  the  excitement  is 
somewhat  of  a  hysterical  character,  bromide 
of  potassium,  given  in  twenty-grain  doses 
at  mtervals  of  four  hours,  may  produce  good 
results.  Cooling  applications  to  the  head 
sometimes  soothe  irritation,  and  induce  sleep. 
Digitalis  in  small  doses,  and  vaim  baths,  have 
proved  useful.  Alec^olie  stimulants  should 
geneially  be  given  with  the  food;  their  effects 
being  carefully  watched,  and  the  quantity 
varied  accordingly.  Bleeding  and  every  kind 
<tf  depletion  should  be  avoided.  The  nursing 
and  attendance  should,  if  possible,  be  entirely 
entrusted  to  strangers,  and  the  patient  should 
not  be  permitted  to  see  any  members  of  her 
fiunily.  It  will  sometimes  be  necessary, 
especially  in  the  case  of  poor  persons,  to 
resort  to  asylum  treatment ;  but  this  ought 
not  to  be  done  if  it  can  be  avoided,  and 
with  patients  in  good  circumstances  it  ought 
never  to  be  necessary  in  the  acute  stage  of 
the  disease.  When  the  disease  becomei 
olunmic,  tonics,  such  as  quinine  and  iron, 
DUf^t  to  be  given;  and  a  plentifal  supply  of 
judioious  nourishment  should  then,  as  all 
through  the  illness,  be  carefully  adi^m'stered. 
Patients  liable  to  this  disorder  should  not  be 
allowed  without  consideration  to  nurse  their 
children. 

The  intaniii/  of  lactation  is  symptomatic 
of  causes  which  come  into  play  after  the 
puerperal  period,  and  it  ought  perhaps  to  be 
looked  on  as  symptomatic  merely  of  pro- 
longed antemia.  Acute  maniacal  symptoms 
of  short  duration  may  occur ;  but  the  cha- 
racteristic condition  is  melancholia,  ushered 
in  by  headache,  tinnitus  aurium,  flashes  of 
light  before  the  eyes,  and  other  signs  of 
debility.  A  suicidal  tendency  sometimes 
appears.  The  treatment  reguiied  is  to  wean 
the  child,  and  generally  to  save  and  increase 
the  strength  of  the  patient.  The  prognosis 
ia  favourable  in  the  miy'ority  of  oases. 

JOHN  SiBBJkLD. 

14.  Syphilitio  Insuiity. — Among  the 
results  of  constitutional  syphilis,  affections  of 


the  nervous  system  are  not  uncommon ;  and 
when  the  disease  affects  the  brain,  the  mental 
symptoms  that  arise  are  found  in  the  majority 
of  cases  to  present  a  marked  similarity  in 
their  character.  In  such  cases  the  mental 
disorder  is  generally  in^Geded,  as  in  so  many 
forms  of  insanity,  by  diatreasing  sleeplessness. 
Tfaia  is  followed  gradually  by  increasing 
depreaaion  of  mind.  Beligious  anxiety  of  a 
peculiarly  hopeless  character  frequently  diowB 
itaeUL  Exaggmmted  self-aeeusings  are  ear- 
nestly uttered  by  those  who  have  previonsly 
been  unusually  callous  as  to  the  results  of 
their  actions.  Hypochondriacal  ddusions  are 
not  uncommon,  and  are  frequently  associated, 
in  the  mind  of  the  patient,  with  the  fact  of 
the  syphilitic  infection.  The  feeling  of  alarm 
which  accompanies  these  symptoms  some- 
times develops  into  a  violent  excitement, 
which  may  be  called  maniacal.  If  the  ^mp- 
toms  be  associated  with  any  of  the  ordinary 
signs  of  syphilitio  poisoning — the  dry,  scaly 
skm,  sore-throat,  and  the  sallow  lean  face ; 
and  especially  if  any  of  the  eharacteriatie 
empti<Kis  are  present,  the  mental  disease 
may  be  expected  to  yield  to  treatment  by 
mercurials  and  iodide  of  potassium.  The 
mental  aymptoma  which  have  been  here  de- 
scribed seem  to  oceor  without  the  existence 
of  any  important  structural  lesions  in  the 
encephalon.  The  development  of  gummy 
products  within  the  cranium  is  frequently 
evinced  by  symptoms  similar  to  those  of 
general  paralysis.  Headache  of  very  per- 
sistent character,  giddiness,  vertigo,  and  epi- 
leptoid  fits  occur,  accompanied  at  first  with 
mental  depression.  During  the  progress  of 
the  disease  attacks  of  acute  delirium  are  not 
unusual.  Sometimes  extravagant  delusions, 
such  as  are  fiivquent  in  general  paralysis,  are 
exhibited ;  but  generally  the  progress  of  the 
disease  ia  eharaicteriaed  by  a  gradual  falling 
into  dementia.  The  prognosis  in  such  cases 
must  be  regarded  as  uniavourable,  bat  con- 
idderable  improvement  frequently  follows  the 
adminiatration  of  antiayphilitio  remedies. 

John  Sibbald. 

INSECT  PABASITES.— Insect  para- 
sites are  of  two  kinds,  external  and  internal. 
The  former  are  described  under  several 
affections  of  the  skin  (see  Pbdiculub)  ;  the 
latter  may  be  classed  with  the  entozoa. 
See  Entozoa  ;  CaiooB ;  and  (Estbus. 

INSEITSIBIIiITY  (tn,  not ;  laiAtcntio, 
I  perceive). — This  word  signifies  either  loss 
of  consciousness,  or  merely  loss  of  sensation 
in  a  particular  part  of  the  body.  See  Con- 
sciousness, Disorders  of;  and  Sbnsatiok, 
Disorders  of. 

INSOLATIO  (tn,  in ;  and  $ol,  the  sun). 
A  synonym  for  sunstroke  {aee  Sdnstboee), 
Insolation  is  also  used  to  designate  a  method 
of  treatment,  which  consists  in  exposing  tho 
patient  to  the  rays  of  tJie  mm. 
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INSOHNIA  (tn,  not;  and  $omnu3, 
tleep)^ — Want  of  deep,  or  sleepUsaness.  8m 
Susp,  Duorders  of. 

INSPBCTIOIT  (in«pt0K>,  I  look  upon). 
The  taohnical  name  £1^  the  examination 
of  a  patient  by  the  sense  of  ri^t ;  also  for 
examination  <rf  a  body  pott  mortem.  See 
Fbtsical  Exjuonation  ;  and  Nkcbopbt. 

ZKSTZIiIiATZON  (in,  into;  anAMiilki, 
a  drop). — ^The  method  of  applying  remedies 
to  a  part  in  the  form  of  drops.  ^  Instillation 
is  ohiefly  em^yed  in  connexion  with  the 
eye. 

IirSITFFICIBirCY  (tn,  not;  and 
euffieio,  I  am  sofficient). — atynonym  for 
inocnnpBtnioe.   Sm  Ikoohpitescb. 

HTSUPPLATIOIT (in, into;  aaAtuj^o, 
I  blow). — This  term  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  inflation  {tee  Inflation).  It  is 
also  a  name  given  to  a  method  of  applying 
remedies  in  the  form  of  powder  to  the  throat 
and  respiratory  passages,  by  blowing  them 
tfatongh  a  tube  into  these  parts.  8m  Im- 
HAunoKs,  Therapeatio  Use*  oL 

INTEGtrUEKTS,  Diseases  of,— 8m 

Skin,  Diseases  of. 

INTBIiECTITAL  IITSAWITY,— 

See  iMSAMm. 

INTEKFERAirCE,  Effects  of.— 5m 
A1COHOU8M ;  and  Disbabs,  Canaea  o£ 

IITTEBCOSTAl.  NEtTBAl.aiA.— 

Any  of  the  dorsal  nerves  may  be  the  seat  of 
neuralgia,  not  differing  materially  in  its 
sjmptoms  from  neuralgia  affecting  other 
mixed  nerves,  but  especially  important  from 
a  diagnostic  point  of  %'iew.  The  pains  are 
paroxysmal;  nsniUly  affect  the  region  of  dis- 
tribnbon  of  the  anterior  division  of  one  or 
two  of  ibs  dorsal  nerves ;  and  are  confined  to 
one  side,  most  fireqnenUy  the  left. 

^Etioloot. — The  female  sex,  nenrotic  heri- 
tage, and  weak  general  health  prediBpoae  to 
intercostal  neuralgia.  As  determining  causes 
may  be  mentioned  blows ;  the  action  of  cold ; 
local  injury  to  the  nerves  from  the  growth  of 
thoracic  aneurysm  or  tumour ;  and  disease  of 
the  vertebne.  Exbaostion  from  over-suckling, 
menorrhagia,  or  leucorrhcea ;  irritation  from 
cracked  nipples ;  and  pregnancy,  are  all  occa- 
sional but  important  causes  of  this  form  of 
neuralgia.  The  pain  met  with  in  the  chest 
in  early  cases  of  phthiais  is  not  infrequently 
due  to  intercostal  neuralgia.  It  is  probable 
tiiat,  in  a  lai^  pn^KWtion  o(  cases,  the 
neuralgic  pain  ia  due  to  neuritis  of  one  or 
mi«e  intercostal  nerves. 

STsmoMS. — ^Psin  is  complained  of  at  some 
part  of  one  side  of  the  thorax  or  abdomen, 
most  often  in  the  region  innervated  by  the 
sixtiit  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  intercostal 


nerves,  aai  much  more  frequently  in  the 
front  or  side  than  behind.  It  is  occasionally 
found  in  the  axilla  and  inner  side  of  the  arm. 
The  pain  may  be  intermittent,  occurring  in 
paroxysms,  varying  in  number  from  a  recur- 
rence every  few  minutes  to  only  two  or  three 
such  during  the  twenty-four  hours ;  or  there 
may  be  persistent  ^tain  of  a  dull  character, 
interrupted  at  varymg  intervals  by  darts  of  a 
very  sharp  kind,  which  may  sometimes  be 
referred  with  precision  to  the  course  of  the 
neighbouring  nerve.  The  pain  is  described 
as  *  tearing,'  or  resembling  snob  iiyuries  as  a 
*  stab  of  a  knife,*  or  '  boring  with  a  red-hot 
iron.*  The  acts  of  congMng  or  sneezing,  as 
well  as  any  rapid  movements  of  the  body,  are 
apt  to  increase  the  distress,  but  the  pain  is 
also  independent  of  these  disturbances,  and 
will  attack  without  any  such  provocation. 
The  pain  is  sometimes  more  of  a  wearing 
than  acute  character,  and  the  rest  will  often 
be  destroyed  by  it.  Painful  points  are  some- 
timra  to  be  discovered  in  the  following 
situations :  1.  Over  a  spinous  process  corre- 
sponding to  the  emetgenee  of  the  affected 
dorsal  nerve  from  the  intervertebral  foramen. 
3.  At  the  side  of  the  chest  or  abdomen,  where 
the  lateral  branch  beetmieB  subcataneous. 
8.  Keu*  the  stemnm  or  at  the  margin  of  the 
rectus  abdinninalis  muscle,  at  any  part  down 
to  the  pubes,  where  the  termination  of  the 
nerve  supplies  the  skin.  The  skin  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  tender  points  is  some- 
times BO  hypenesthetio  that  the  pressure  of 
the  clothes  is  painful.  In  epileptics  and 
other  highly  neurotic  patients,  intercostal 
neuralgia  is  often  associated  with  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  and  the  pain  is  usually  referred 
in  a  vague  manner  to  that  organ.  Close 
examination  will  show  that  it  Is  in  the  cheat- 
wall,  and  tender  points  may  generally  be  dis- 
covered. The  affection  is  not  accompanied 
by  fever.  The  paroxysms  of  pain  may  pro- 
dace  fiunting  and  vomiting.  They  often 
cause  dyspnaa,  wi^  an  anxious  expression 
of  fue,  from  the  inability  to  draw  a  ihll 
breath  withoat  starting  the  pain. 

CoHFUCATioBs. — Intercostal  neuralgia  is 
sometimes  accompanied  by  herpes  zoster. 
The  pain  usually  precedes  the  appearance  of 
the  eruption,  but  it  is  occasionally  coincident 
only,  and  sometimes  comes  after  it;  more 
ofren  than  not  it  outlasts  the  eruption,  possibly 
for  a  long  period.  In  certain  cases  actutu 
PEun  lasts  but  a  few  days,  bnt  is  succeeded 
by  an  intolerable  itching,  which  is  described 
as  being  under,  not  in,  tibe  skin.  This  sensa- 
tion is  said  to  be  felt  less  in  walking  than 
when  at  rest. 

Not  infrequently  neuralgia  of  some  otiier 
nerves,  either  at  a  distance,  as  the  fifth,  or 
anatomically  near,  as  the  brachial  plexus, 
occurs  as  a  complication  of  Intercostal  neur- 
algia. This  is  esj^cially  likely  in  eases  hap- 
pening in  the  period  of  bodily  decay.  It  is 
then,  too,  that  the  affection  may  occasion- 
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ally  be  accompanied  by  attacks  of  angina 
pectoris. 

BiAONOSls. — Absence  of  pyrexia,  as  shown 
by  the  use  of  the  thermometer;  the  inter- 
mittence  of  pain,  and  its  occurrence  irre> 
spective  of  respiratory  movements,  although 
liable  to  be  precipitated  by  them;  and  the 
results  of  physical  examination,  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish intercostal  neuralgia  from  pleurisy, 
a  condition  with  which  it  is  very  apt  to  be 
confonnded,  on  account  of  resemblance  in  the 
stabbing  chsraoter  of  the  pain.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  exceptionally 
no  rise  in  temperature  may  accompany  the 
painful  stage  of  pleurisy. 

From  muscnlar  rheumatism  it  may  be 
discriminated  b^  the  presence  of  the  small 
and  characteristic  tender  points ;  by  tender- 
ness of  the  spinous  processes  on  pressure ;  and 
by  the  pain  being  found  to  be  not  dependent 
upon  movements.  The  same  features  serve 
to  distin^iish  it  from  myalgia,  especially  that 
form  which  often  comes  from  long-contiuued 
use  in  an  unaccustomed  manner  of  some 
muscle  attached  to  the  ribs,  as  when  a  person 
imnsed  to  carpentering  handles  the  saw 
energetically  for  a  long  time. 

Physical  examination  and  the  presence  of 
pyrexia  will  preserve  from  the  error  of  con- 
founding the  dull  pain  often  noted  in  pneu- 
monia with  that  of  intercostal  neuralgia. 

Pains  of  a  stabbing,  plunging,  or  electric- 
shock-Iike  character  are  often  experienced  in 
the  intercostal  spaces  in  the  course  of  tabes, 
and  it  is  important  not  to  confound  this  dis- 
ease with  a  simple  attack  of  intercostal  neur- 
algia. The  distinguishing  points  are  the 
occurrence  of  similar  pains  coincidenlly  or 
aJtemately  in  other  partft  of  the  body,  espe- 
cially in  the  lower  extremities ;  the  absence 
of  patellar  tendon  reflex  ;  and  the  character- 
istic gait  (if  present)— all  which  mark  tabes. 
8m  Tabes  Dobsaus. 

PsooNOEiis. — As  in  the  case  of  other  forms 
of  neuralgia,  tiiat  of  the  intercostal  nerve  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  attended  with  danger, 
thou^  it  must  be  allowed  that  in  some  very 
rare  instances  the  severity  of  the  pain  appears 
to  have  actually  destroyed  life.  It  is  apt, 
however,  to  be  of  troublesome  duration,  de- 
pendent on  the  cause,  lasting  for  periods  of 
weeks  or  months,  and  liable  to  recurrence. 

Treatment. — Search  should  be  made  in 
other  branches  of  the  same  nerve,  and  in  the 
distribution  of  neighbouring  nerves,  for  any 
source  of  irritation  which  it  is  possible  to 
remove.  Constipation  of  the  bowels  should  be 
treated  by  three  grains  of  blue  pill,  followed 
by  some  Friedrichshall  or  Hunyadi  J4nos 
wafcer,  repeatad  on  twp  ^-thma  tieoauanB. 
Quinine  should  be  gii^ine^ases  of  from  Ave 
to  tea  grain5i  t\vii-E>  a  day;  KQ^Sf  tbsre  shoald 
beb  titate  of  aiiipiiiia.  iron  linuld  be  added.. 
Htenazone  in  dosts  uf  from  tm  to  tn-e 
ffmlcH  may  be  given  two  or  tliree  tini' 
04y,  if  neceeaavy.    ^Exposure  to  cold 


damp  mnst  be  avoided ;  whilst  the  surroimd- 
ings  generally  should  be  favourable  to  im- 
proving the  nutrition  and  tone.  If  the  pain 
be  verv  acute,  and  sleep  prevented,  morphine 
may  be  injected  hypodermically  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  affected  nerve,  com- 
mencing with  a  dose  of  a  twelfth  of  a  grain, 
and  increasing  this,  if  necessary,  to  a  quarter 
of  a  grain  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  This 
dose  should  not  be  repeated,  however ;  and  it 
is  better  to  be  satisfied  with  a  repetition  of  the 
smaller  dose,  if  required.  Small  blisters  (size 
of  half-a-orown)  may  be  applied  to  the  neigh- 
bonrbocd  of  the  spiiud  column,  near  the  point 
of  emergence  of  the  affscted  nerve,  one  mo- 
oeeding  another  as  it  heaJs.  The  continnons 
v(dtaic  current,  from  about  ten  to  twenty  cells, 
Leclanchi  or  Stohrer,  may  be  applied,  one 
sponge  on  the  spine  and  the  other  upon  the 
painful  points  in  turn.  There  is  no  better 
application  than  flexible  or  anodyne  collodion 
for  the  herpes  zoster  which  sometimes  com- 
plicates intercostal  neuralgia.     Bee  Necb- 

ALOIA.  T.  BUZZABD. 

INTEKLOBUIiAB  (tn^,  between; 
and  lobultu,  a  little  lobe). — Situated  in  the 
tissue  between  the  lobules  of  any  organ.  A 
good  illustration  is  interlobular  emphytemot 
in  which  air  occupies  the  tissues  between  the 
lobules  of  the  lungs. 

ZNTEBMITTEITT  {intertnitto,  1  leave 
off  for  a  time). — A  temporary  cessation  or 
suspension,  either  of  a  function,  for  example, 
of  the  action  of  the  heart,  when  the  pulse  is 
said  to  intermit;  or  of  a  disease,  such  as 
neuralgia  or  a^e,  when  the  symptoms  cease 
for  a  certain  time.  See  Pulse  ;  and  Inter- 
mittent Fevee. 

ZirTE&MITTEKT  FEVER.— Stnom.: 
Ague ;  Fr.  FUvre  Iniermittente ;  Ger.  Kaltea 

Fieber. 

Dbfinitiok. — A  fever  of  malarial  origin, 
characterised  by  the  sudden  rise  of  tempera- 
ture  daring  the  paroxysm ;  by  the  equally 
sadden  fall  at  its  termination;  and  by  the 
regularity  of  the  times  of  accession  and 
apyrexia. 

MnouxiY. — Intermittent  fever  belongs  to 
the  class  of  malarial  or  paroxysmal  fevers. 
It  is  the  most  typical,  and  the  most  common 
of  the  class.  The  human  system  once  sub- 
jected to  the  phenomena  of  a  regular  attack  of 
ague  in  any  of  its  forms,  may  be  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  life  of  the  person  so  affected 
liable  to  a  repetition  of  the  attack,  without 
his  necessarily  having  been  exposed  afresh 
to  the  action  of  its  cause.  This  tendency  is 
ver^  commonly  shown  in  those  who,  after  long 
nsaiilence  in  not  and  malarial  climates,  are 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  cold,  and  especiftUy 


iterly  winds,  on  their 


to  lemperatB 
fear.  The 
bloodr 


intebuitt: 

to  iDoh  Teenmiig  attaelEB.  Malarial  fevers 
difier  from  most  othen  in  an  important  par- 
tienlar:  they  are  not  eommvnicable  from 
person  to  person. 

AnatomicaIj  Gbaractbrs.— In  the  article 
Malaria  the  pathology  of  intermittent  fever 
is  fully  discussed,  including  the  question  of 
its  parasitio  origin.  The  spleen  is  enlarged ; 
and  in  pernicious  agues  proving  rapidly 
fatal,  it  is  found  greaUy  softened — often  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  deeply  pigmented  palp. 
Death  is  common  in  malarioos  countries 
from  rupture  of  the  spleen,  the  result  of 
blows  or  kicks,  often  of  no  great  severity. 
The  liver  is  usually  somewhat  conf^ested  and 
pigmented,  and  in  cases  of  long  ataodiog  it 
enlarges  like  the  spleen,  with  uie  same  in- 
crease in  the  oonneetive  tissue.  In  the  al|;pde 
oases  hereafter  described,  when  blood  is 
driven  in  large  quantity  into  the  abdominal 
viscera,  the  cugestive  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  and  duodenum  is  congested  and 
softened.  The  heart  is  invariably  soft  and 
flaccid,  pale,  sometimes  of  a  dirty  yellowish 
colour— degenerative  changes  indnced  by  the 
combined  action  of  diseased  blood  and  high 
temperature. 

Blood-changet. — Blood.changes  of  a  re- 
markable kind  are  invariably  pre^nt  in  all 
malarial  fevers  {$ee  Malaria),  and  often 
occur  with  astonishing-rapidity.  Army  medi- 
cal officers  serving  in  the  Mauritius  daring 
the  wdemios  of  malarial  fever  which  pre- 
vailed there  some  years  ago,  noted.that  the 
sufferers  were  often  reduced  to  a  state  of 
complete  anemia  in  a  few  hoars;  tiie  same 
is  the  case  in  Algeria.  In  such  cases  drop- 
sical aflGactiooB  supervene,  often  rapidly,  and 
military  medical  officers  there  record  oases 
'  proving  suddenly  fatal  from  cedema  of  the 
glottis.'  The  blood  is  changed  before  any  of 
the  usual  symptoms  of  an  attack  are  present 
' — it  becomes  dark  in  colour ;  the  serum  which 
separates  has  a  dark-brown  colour;  and, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  the  coagiilum,  which 
is  large  and  loose,  does  not  assume  its  usaal 
bright-red  colour.  The  white  corpuscles  are 
greatly  increased  in  number ;  and  the  red 
coipuscles  do  not  evince  their  usual  ten- 
dency to  run  together  in  rouleaux. 

Biate  of  the  wrine. — The  urine  contains  a 
laige  amount  of  free  acid,  and  retains  a  highly 
aeid  reaction  fbr  many  days  in  the  hottest 
weather.  In  the  intervfUs  it  is  often  alkaline. 
When  the  paroxysms  cease,  the  watery  part 
of  the  urine  diminishes ;  and  it  assumes  a 
deep  orange  colour,  depositing  also  an  abun- 
dant sediment  of  urate  of  ammonium.  This 
change  is  often  observed  by  intelligent 
patients,  who  leam  to  appreciate  its  favour- 
able significance.  The  late  Dr.  Parkes  has 
shown  that  at  the  first  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture the  urea  increases ;  this  lasts  during  the 
cold  and  hot  stf^es ;  then  it  decreases,  fijling 
below  the  healthy  average.  Colin  and  other 
French  aathors  note  the  enormous  excretion 
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of  urea  in  malarial  fevers  both  in  Italy  and 
Algeria. 

VARIETIS8  AKD  SnfPTOHs. — Three  forms 
of  ague  have  long  been  recognised — ^namely, 
the  quotidian,  which  recurs  in  twenty-four 
hours;  the  lerfton,  in  forty-eight  hours ;  and 
the  quaartan,  in  seventy  hours.  The  term 
double  tertian  is  used  when  the  paroxysm 
recurs  regularly  on  alternate  days,  the  attacks 
being  alike  in  severity  and  duration.  Other 
more  rare  forms  of  the  irregular  type  have 
been  described,  as  the  triple  lertian,  with  two 
paroxysms  in  one  day,  and  one  the  next ;  the 
double  quartan,  with  a  regular  fit  one  day,  a 
slight  one  the  next,  and  a  complete  intermis- 
sion on  the  third  day.  The  quotidian  is  the 
most  common ;'  the  quartan  the  rarest  of  all — 
a  rule  which  seems  to  hold  good  wherever 
malarial  fevers  prevail.  The  quartan  type 
has  been  noted  from  early  times  for  the  tcoia- 
city  with  which  it  clings  to  its  victims. 

Premonitory  ei/mptoma. — These  are  mach 
the  same  as  in  aU  febrile  disorders — namely, 
pain  in  the  back  and  lower  extremities, 
languor,  lassitude,  gastric  irritation,  loss  of 
appetite,  nausea,  and  sometimes  vomiting; 
occasionally  with  frequent  calls  to  micturate, 
the  urine  being  pale  and  highly  acid.  Then 
follow  in  succession  the  Uiree  stages,  the 
cold,  the  liot,  and  the  sweating  ;  succeeded 
by  what  is  technically  known  as  the  interval 
or  apyrexial  period,  which  lasts  for  a  number 
of  hours,  varying  Mcording  to  the  type  of  the 
disease. 

Cold  stage. — The  patient  e:q>erienoe8  a 
sense  of  coldness  in  the  back;  then  rigors 
set  in,  at  first  iaintly,  becoming  quickly  more 
distinct,  until  the  teeth  chatter,  and  the 
patient  feels  cold  all  over,  and  demands  to 
nave  clothes  heaped  on  him;  the  skin  shrivels, 
the  nails  become  bine,  and  he  experiences  a 
sensation  of  intense  discomfort.  This  feeling 
of  cold  is,  however,  only  a  '  subjective  syinp- 
tom,'  for  if  a  clinical  thermometer  be  placed 
in  the  mouth  or  rectiuu,  even  before  distinct 
rigors  set  in,  it  will  indicate  a  rise  in  the 
temperature  of  from  two  to  three  degrees. 
The  skin,  from  contraction  of  the  superficial 
vessels,  is  indeed  colder  than  natural,  but 
from  the  first  the  temperature  of  the  blood  is 
above  the  normal.  The  phencnnena  of  the 
oold  stage  are  gastric  irritation,  a  foul  tongue, 
a  rapid  pulse,  and  quickened  respiration,  with 
afeuing  of  coldness  not  confirmed  by  the  ther- 
mometer. A  sharp  pain  in  the  rectum  is 
sometimes  complained  of  just  as  the  cold  stage 
sets  in;  attributed  by  Br.  Lauder  Brunton 
to  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  hfemorrhoidal  veins. 

Hot  itage. — As  this  sets  in,  the  patient 
grows  warm  all  over,  the  face  flushes,  the 
pulse  rises  in  frequency  and  volume,  the  skin 
grows  hot,  and  the  patient  becomes  restless, 
seeking  ease  to  his  aching  head,  back,  and 
limbs  m  frequent  change  of  posture.  The 
tongue  in  this  stage  is  usually  dry,  often  bile- 
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tinted ;  and  the  bowels  are  constipated.  The  I 
temperature  rises  to  106^,  100°  F.,  and  some- 1 
times  higher. 

BweaUmg  stage, — At  first  beads  of  perspira- 
tion appear  on  th«  brow  and  face,  ana 
IuukU  Moome  moist;  and  soon,  to  the  im- 
mense relief  of  the  patimt,  his  whole  body 
sweats  freely,  the  temperature  beeins  to 
decline,  and  the  paroxysm  is  at  an  end.  The 
average  duration  of  the  paroxysm  is  from 
five  to  six  faours,  but  in  severe  oases  it  may 
last  for  twelve  hours.  When  sufferers  have 
been  exposed  to  malaria  in  such  places  as 
the  mangrove-swamps  of  Africa,  '  they  will 
be  reminded  of  what  their  systems  have  im- 
bibed in  the  way  of  snrroundings  by  the 
sickly  scent  of  the  swamps  thrown  off  in  the 
seeretion  through  the  skm  *  (Waller).  Both 
officers  and  eoldaers  who  came  under  the  care 
of  the  writer  on  their  return  from  the  last  ex- 
pedition  to  the  Oold  Coast,  observed  the  same 
net  in  their  own  persons :  some  vere  severely 
nauseated  by  the  unpleasant  smell,  recalling 
the  stench  of  the  places  where  the  poison 
wM  taken  into  their  systems. 

Temperature. — The  rapidity  with  which 
the  temperature  in  ague  rises  to  106°,  106°, 
and  sometimes  even  107"  F.,  and  the  equally 
sudden  manner  in  which  it  falls  when  the 
sweating  stage  begins,  is  a  very  notable  and 
characteristic  fact  of  great  diagnostic  value. 
According  to  Wunderlich,  nothing  like  this 
is  to  be  seen  in  any  other  disease,  with  the 
exception  of  cases  of  relapse  in  typhoid,  or  the 
febrile  paroxysmB  in  acute  tuberculosis  and 
pyaemia.  As  soon  as  the  sweating  stage  be- 
gms,  the  temperature  declines,  at  first  slowly, 
then  as  rapidly  as  it  rose ;  when  the  defer- 
veseenoe  is  complete,  it  will  be  found  one  or 
two  points  of  a  degree  bdow  the  normal, 
where  it  remains  daring  the  period  of 
apyrexia.  If  the  paroxysms  be  cut  short  by 
qmnine,  we  may  still  detect  at  the  hour  of 
expected  attack  a  distinct  rise  in  the  tem- 
perature, although  none  of  the  other  symp- 
toms of  a  paroxysm  may  oocnr,  and  the 
patient  may  be  hardly  sensible  of  it. 

Pemicioue  agtiet. — This  term  is  mnoh  used 
ooth  by  French  and  Italian  authors,  who 
apply  it  to  cases  both  of  intermittent  and  re* 
mittent  fevers,  in  which  certain  symptoms 
are  developed,  such  as  delirium,  coma,  an 
algide  condition — in  a  word,  any  serious 
eomplieation  tdaoing  the  life  of  the  patient 
in  peril.  So  nr  at  least  as  intermittent  fever 
is  concerned,  this  pemicioas  form  appears  to 
be  more  common  in  the  intensely  malarious 
regions  of  Italy  than  in  India.  Such  was 
the  experience  of  the  writer,  in  whose  large 
sphere  of  observation  such  grave  complica- 
tions were  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
worst  forms  of  remittent  fever,  contracted  in 
places  notoriously  dangerous.  The  writer  is 
strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the 
'pernicious'  symptoms,  the  ment^  inco- 
herence and  delirium,  the  coma,  and  the 


'  algide  condition*  so  much  dwelt  on  by  some 
ItaJUan  physicians  of  the  old  school,  were  often 
the  result,  not  so  mnoh  of  the  disease  as  of  the 
loWoring  treatment  to  whioh  they  subjected 
their  patiente. 

The  algide  form  of  '  pemicioDB '  intemdi- 
tent  is  sometimes  described  by  writers  on  the 
diseases  of  India  as  '  ague  of  adynamic  tyve,' 
and  it  was  frequently  seen  and  well  described 
by  the  French  military 'surgeons  both  in  Algeria 
and  in  Borne,  daring  the  long  occupation  of 
that  city  by  the  French  army.  The  surface 
is  cold,  but,  unlike  the  cold  stage  of  an 
ordinary  ague,  the  patient  is  tmconscioua  of 
the  low  temp^nture  of  the  surface.  The 
internal  temperature  is  high,  and  of  this  he 
is  aware.  There  is  an  immense  accumula- 
tion of  blood  in  the  abdominal  viscera,  with 
^at  thirst.  The  expression  of  the  patient 
18  tranquil,  and  his  intelligence  is  intact.  *  II 
se  sent  mourir,'  says  Ifaillot,  'et  I'abatte- 
ment  est  tel  qu'il  se  ecanplalt  dans  oet  ^tat 
de  repos;  sa  pbyaionomie  est  sans  rnobiUt^; 
rimjpassibilit^  la  plas  ^rande  est  peinte  snr 
le  visage  *  (Maillot,  Colm). 

CoMPLicATiOKs.  —  Intermittents  may  be 
compUcated  by  attacks  of  various  diseases 
of  greater  or  less  severity — attacks  often 
governed  by  climatic  causes,  by  the  habits  of 
the  individual  patient,  or  by  the  fact  that  he 
has  suffered  firom  one  or  other  of  such  diseases 
on  previous  occasions,  such  as  pneumonia, 
bronchitis,  asthma,  dysentery,  diarrhcea,  or 
epilepsy.  It  is  an  old  obser^-ation  that  the 
last-named  disease,  even  in  so-called  *  con- 
firmed epileptics,'  sometimes  disappears  when, 
the  victun  becomes  the  subject  of  an  attack 
of  ague.  One  very  striking  example  oi  this 
kind  the  writw  bM  seen. 

Fnenmonia  is  eoiainljir  the  most  formidable 
complication  met  with  m  intermittent  fever. 
InviJidfl  returning  from  India  or  from  oth«r 
hot  and  malarial  climates  to  high  latitudes, 
unless  the^  are  earefrdly  protected  by  suit- 
able clothmg,  are  prone  to  suffer  from  this 
disease.  The  rapidity  with  which  oonsoUda. 
tion  of  the  Itmgs  takes  place  in  such  cases  is 
very  remarkable.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  see  five  or  six  cases  of  this  kind  out 
of  one  party  of  invalids  landed  at  Netley 
from  India,  if  they  have  been  exposed  to 
cold  weather  on  entering  the  Channel.  If 
pneumonia  is  double,  recovery  is  rare,  tbe 
patients  either  sinking  at  once,  or  dying  after 
a  longer  or  shorter  illness  from  pneumonic 
phthins.  Pneamonta  of  this  type  is  a  com- 
mon and  &tal  disease  among  the  m^uia- 
poisoned  civil  population  of  Rome  daring  the 
winter  montbs ;  and  the  French  mihtanr 
surgeons  record  its  prevalence  in  the  Fren^ 
garrison  there  at  the  same  season,  and  also 
among  malarial  invalids  sent  back  to  France 
both  from  Algeria  and  Rome  {Becueil  dea 
Mdmoires  M6d.  Mil.,  t.  ii.,  2"  s^rie,  p.  268). 
When  pneumonia  occurs  as  a  complication 
of  any  form  of  malarial  fever,  i(  is  one  of  the 
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gravest  import — a  fact  pointing  to  the  neces- 
rity  of  careful  exploration  of  the  chest. 
Seorbnttu  is  a  formidable  complication.  It 
is  common,  although  often  overlooked,  among 
Eoropean  and  native  soldiers  in  India. 

DuoHOSis. — An  ordinary  intermittent  pre- 
sents no  difficulties.  The  well-nuo-ked  nature 
of  the  paroxysms ;  the  sadden  rise  of  tem- 
perature and  its  equally  sudden  decline  ;  the 
roUnic  enlargement ;  the  discoloration  of 
ue  sldn;  the  urinary  changes  described 
above;  tether  with  consideratums  relating 
to  the  place  where  the  disease  was  con- 
tracted ;  and,  above  all,  the  therapeutic  test — 
tiiat  is,  the  power  of  quinine  in  preventing 
the  recurrence  of  the  attacks — on^t  to  dear 
tip  all  doubts. 

Fkooitosis.— This,  in  ordinary  agues,  so 
fiv  as  immediate  danger  is  concerned,  is 
hi^^  fitvourable:  death  from  uncomplicated 
ague  IS  very  rare.  The  direct  mortidity  from 
ague,  at  all  events  among  the  European  races 
affected  by  it,  is  small ;  the  indirect  mortality 
from  the  malarial  cachexia,  occurring  either 
S9  or  as  a  complication  of  other  diseases, 
IS  very  great.  In  compUcated  or  so-called 
pernicious  agues,  the  prognosis  will  depend 
on  the  extent  to  which  important  organs  are 
in'ndved— cerebral,  pulmonary,  or  gastric; 
mueh  on  the  stage  the  disease  has  reached 
bafiwe  the  patient  oomes  under  toeatment ; 
vaA  much,  very  much,  on  the  nature  of  that 
treatment. 

Tbkathent. — Keeping  in  view  the  fact 
that  every  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever, 
particularly  in  a  hot  climate,  is  a  step,  how- 
ever short,  on  the  road  to  the  cachectic  con- 
dition described  in  the  article  on  Malaria, 
the  importance  of  breaking  the  recurrence  of 
the  paroxysms  will  be  apparent.  This,  then, 
is  the  first  indication  of  treatment;  the 
second  is  hardly  less  important,  namely,  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  blood,  and  by 
judicious  treatment — therapeutio,  dietetic, 
•md  elimatie — to  prevent  further  degenera- 
tion <it  organs,  and,  so  for  as  may  be.  to 
restore  those  a^ted  to  their  nonnal  con- 
dition. 

I(  as  the  writer  firmly  believes,  there  be 
meh  a  thing  as  a  specific  disease,  intermit- 
tent fever  is  specifie.  Like  all  such,  it  has  a 
certain  definite  series  of  phenomena  to  pass 
through,  which  we  cannot  arrest.  There  is 
no  drug  known  to  science  capable  of  arresting 
the  stages  of  a  true  malarial  fever  onoe  it  has 
entered  on  the  first  or  cold  stage.  This 
doctrine,  as  Sir  WUliam  Jenner  has  admir- 
ably stated  it  in  his  Addre$a  on  the  etio- 
logy of  Acute  Specifio  Diseatet,  has  been 
taught  by  the  writer,  as  regards  malarial 
fevers  and  cholera,  in  his  lectures  at  Ketley 
for  the  last  twen^  years.  There  is  little, 
therefore,  to  be  nid  m  to  the  treatment  of 
the  stages  of  a^ :  they  must  take  their 
eonrse,  the  only  mterCarence  being  to  su^^ly 
the  patient  wiu  the  warm  eovering  so  moefa 
M 


desired  during  the  cold  stage ;  if  this  be  pro* 
traeted  unduly,  to  give  him  draughts  of  warm 
tea;  and  should  symptoms  of  ooUapse  appear 
in  any  of  the  more  '  pernicious '  forms  at  the 
end  of  the  hot  stage,  to  administer  such 
restoratives  and  stimulants  as  the  case  may 
demand.  Excepting  in  cases  where  the 
stomach  is  oppressed  by  a  recently  taken 
meal,  the  time-honoured  practice  of  aidminis- 
tering  an  emetic  may  r>e  saTely  omitted. 
The  lamented  traveller  Livingstone,  whose 
experience  of  malarial  fevers  was  immense, 
began  the  treatment  of  iwai^  all  cases  with 
thefdlowing  eombination.  Of  reun  of  jalap 
and  of  riinbarb,  from  6  to  8  grains,  with 
4  ^nixa  of  calomel  and  a  like  quantity  of 
quinine.  According  to  the  great  traveller 
and  his  hardly  less  experienced  com^fuiion, 
the  Bev.  Horace  Waller,  this  oombmation 
was  found  very  efficacious  as  the  oommence- 
ment  of  treatment,  both  in  intermittent  and 
remittont  fever.  In  Livingstone's  camp  his 
'  pills  were  known  as  'rousers,'  and  as  such 
were  at  once  administered  to  men  who, 
'  from  premonitory  symptoms,  became  idle 
,  and  letnargic'  In  about  five  hoars  copious 
I  dark-coloured  motions  followed;  if  these 
were  delayed,  recourse  was  had  to  a  brisk 
purgative  enema.  Quinine  was  then  given 
m  4-grain  doses  every  four  hoars,  miUl  twelve 
grains  were  administered  in  the  twelve  hours 
succeeding  the  purgative  medicine.  Living- 
stone and  his  followers  deemed  any  other 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  fevers  of  Africa  to 
be  '  mere  trifling.'  Common  sense  points  to 
the  necessity  of  caution  in  the  use  of  such 
active  pat^ng  in  men  debilitated  by  disease 
or  climate,  or  both,  or  when  the  patients  are 
delicate  women,  or  Asiatics,  often  calling  for 
as  delicate  handling.  It  is  very  necessary 
to  add  that  this  sharp  treatment  is  not 
applicable  to  those  who  are  labooring,  or 
bave  previously  laboured,  under  dysentery, 
or  any  other  form  of  boweI-coim>laint. 

In  the  *intMval,*  energetic  efforts  must  be 
made  to  bring  the  patient  under  the  influence 
of  qoinine.  At  once  the  most  effaetive  and 
the  most  economical  plan  ie  to  administer 
quinine,  in  solution,  in  a  10-grain  dose  at  the 
end  of  the  sweating  stage,  and  to  repeat  it  in 
from  four  to  six  hotirs.  At  least  a  scruple 
of  the  remedy  should  be  given  during  the 
intervaL  If  obstinate  vomiting  interferes 
with  the  retention  of  the  quinine,  which  will 
rarely  happen  if  the  bowels  have  been  well 
reheved,  the  quinine  must  be  administered 
either  by  enema  or  by  the  hypodermic 
method.  The  first  plan  is  very  efficacious, 
and  is  safe ;  the  latter  is  more  effective,  but 
is  not  without  risk  of  inconvenience  from 
tooublesome  ulceration  round  the  site  of 
injection,  if  a  mineral  acid  has  been  used  to 
dissolve  the  quinine;  this  in  urgent  oireum* 
stances,  sneh  as  in  pernicioas  agues  danger- 
ous to  Ufo,  or  in  remittents  (as  will  be  ex< 
plained  luder  the  head  of  that  type  of  fever). 
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might  be  disregarded  were  it  not  that  tetanns 
followed  the  operation  in  five  cases  in  one 
year  in  the  Bengal  Preeidenoy,  all  of  them 
proving  &taL  m  the  fiwe  of  each  a  fact, 
this  (^eratiout  trivial  as  it  seems,  should  not 
be  penonned  on  light  grounds.  The  neutral 
sulphate  of  quinine,  which  dissolves  freely  in 
water  at  a  temperature  of  99°  does  not, 
so  far  as  the  writer's  experience  goes,  cause 
nleeratioD.  The  syringe  used  for  this  pnr- 
pose  ^ould  be  a  uttle  larger  than  that  for 
injections  of  morphine,  and  should  have  a 
platinum  hollow  needle,  which  should  be 
dipped  in  an  antiseptic  before  insertion.  In 
many  cases,  more  particolarly  where  there 
i«  much  restlessness  and  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system,  marked  benefit  follows  the 
use  of  full  doses  of  bnnnide  of  potassium  with 
the  quinine. 

Qoinine,  iu  one  or  other  ct  the  methods 
advised,  ahonld  be  need  until  the  paroxisms 
are  broken.  The  remedy  should  be  eontmaed 
daily,  so  long  as  the  wliniftn.!  thermometer 
indicates  a  rise  in  temperature  at  the  time 
of  expected  attack,  even  if  there  be  no  sign 
of  a  regular  cold  stage ;  and  within  a  Innar 
month  from  the  time  of  first  attack  the 
patient  should  be  a^ain  bronji^t  imder  the 
mfinence  of  quinine  for  some  days.  In  per- 
nicious agues,  or  in  cases  where  complications 
arise,  it  is  in  a  high  degree  dangerous  to 
pause  in  the  admiuistratiou  of  quinine,  to  use 
remedies  of  a  depressing  kind  for  this  or  that 
set  of  symptoms.  Those  who  so  act  will 
have  litue  success  in  practice  until  taught 
by  bitter  experience  the  danger  of  departmg 
from  the  golden  role  of  trusting  to  quinine. 
In  this  way,  epilepsy,  pneumonia,  asthma, 
bronchitis  may  have  to  be  met,  aided  by 
stimulation  of  the  skin,  support  firom  proper 
food,  and  stimulants  when  called  for.  For 
many  years  the  writer  has  urged  this  doc- 
trine on  the  attention  of  young  practitioners, 
and  he  is  glad  to  see  that  it  is  even  more 
strongly  insisted  on  by  Trousseau  in  his 
well-known  lectures. 

It  is  in  such  cases,  and  in  grave  remit- 
tents, that  the  tinctura  Warburgi  has  been 
found  so  usefnl  as  to  warrant  a  strong  recom- 
mendation. The  active  ingredient  in  this 
febrifuge  is  quinine,  in  combination  with  a 
variety  of  aromatic  drugs,  which  either  are 
now  or  were  formerly  omciaL  It  is  a  power- 
ful Budorifie,  and  has  been  found  in  the 
writer's  hands,  and  in  the  practice  of  many 
medical  officers  in  Southern  India,  a  remedy 
of  great  power  in  all  malarial  feven.  After 
opening  the  bowels,  half  an  ounce  of  tinc- 
ture is  administered,  undiluted,  all  drink 
being  withheld :  a  second  dose  is  given  in 
three  hours.  It  soon  produces  free  action 
of  the  skin,  the  perspiration  often  having 
an  aromatic  odour.  It  is  rare  to  see  another 
paroxysm  follow  the  use  of  the  tincture.  In 
adynamic  cases  it  should  be  used  in  smaller 
doses,  and  with  some  caution,  lest  its  exces- 


sive sudorific  action  shoold  be  too  depreas- 

ing.' 

SuhatiittteM  for  jfutnttM.— The  officers  in 
charge  of  the  Government  cinchona  pUmta- 
tions  in  India  now  prepare  from  the  red 
cinchona  bark,  by  a  very  simple  and  econo- 
mical proe«8,  a  preparation  known  as  '  cin- 
chona alkaloid,'  which,  in  somewhat  larger 
doses  than  quinine,  is  found  to  be  effectual 
in  checking  malarial  fever ;  bat  this  prepara- 
tion, although  very  cheap,  haa  fallen  into 
disrepute  from  the  distressing  nausea,  and 
even  vomiting,  it  often  causes. 

Salicylic  acid  is  now  largely  used  as  an 
antipyrf-tic  in  cases  of  ague. 

Arsenic  has  been  used  forces,  particularly 
in  the  East,  in  the  treatment  of  agues.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  possesses  considerable 
power  as  a  so-called  antiperiodio.  The  French 
military  surgeons,  who  are  obliged  to  study 
economy,  use  it  lai^ly,  and  in  doses  much 
larger  than  are  eonunonly  given  by  British 
practitioners.  They  seek,  as  Boudin  expresees 
it,  to  oppose  an  arsenical  to  a  malarial  dia- 
thesis. In  the  brow-aches  and  other  neuralpo 
sequels  of  malarial  fever  it  is  an  effective 
remedy,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
quinine.  The  power  of  arsenic  as  a  pro- 
phylactic is  much  insisted  on  by  Profrasor 
Crudeli.  The  alkaline  sulphites,  so  much 
lauded  by  Professor  Polli,  have  hitherto  dis- 
appointed the  expectations  of  British  medical 
officers  who  have  tried  them.  In  the  great 
epidemic  uotbreak,  of  malarial  fever  in  the 
Mauritius  they  were  found  useless.  The 
sulphate  of  cinch<nune  in  Beru{de  doees  is 
much  praised  by  Dr.  Paul  Turner.  Biberine 
was  Isxgely  tried  by  the  writer  in  India,  and 
found  to  be  inert.  Of  late,  various  prepara- 
tions of  eucalyptus  globulua,  the  blue-gum 
tree  of  Australia,  have  been  much  praised  in 
the  cure  of  ague,  and  more  particularly  in 
the  treatment  of  its  sequelee.  The  writer  is 
inclined  to  fear  that  this  remedy,  like  many 
others,  has  been  unduly  vaunted.  It  certainly 
is  often  useful  in  the  malarial  cachexia,  wi^ 
occasional  attacks  of  ague,  but  in  the  acute 
forms  of  the  disease  it  is,  in  the  experience 
of  the  writer,  of  no  valne.  The  best  form  is 
the  tincture.  Both  in  France  and  Ger- 
many it  is  much  used  for  the  redaction  of 
enlarged  mLeens. 

Diet. — This  should  be  nutritious  and  eaay 

1  Dr.  Wubor^  has  communicated  to  Uie  writer 
iha  formal*  for  the  preparation  of  this  tincture, 
which  at  Dr.  Warbttrra  aiesize  was  pabltsbed  in  the 
Lancet,  and  Medictu  Timet  and  Gasette,  (See 
Medieai  Timee  and  Oanette,  1876,  v<d.  iL  p.  540.) 
Aa  stated  in  the  text,  qainine  proved  to  be  the  active 
ingredient,  in  oombination  vith  a  nmnber  of  axo- 
matic  drugs  common  to  anoient  and  modem  phw 
macy.  It  is  oonsiatent  with  the  writer's  laiowledge 
that  thifl  tinctnie  baamaintaincd  its  highiepatatunt 
in  the  treatment  of  malarial  fevers  t£e  moat 
dangerotu  type,  in  the  bands  of  the  late  General 
Gordon,  in  wia  pestilential  regions  travemd  b j  him 
and  his  officers  while  oarmng  oat  the  policy  ol  the 
Khedira  of  Egypt  i&  the  Soiulaii. 
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of  digestion.  Dr.  Cornish  has  pointed  oat 
how  much  the  mortality  &om  maSarial  fevers 
is  increased  amongst  the  natives  of  India  by 
*  starvation  treatment.' 

Treatment  of  malarial  cachexia.— On  the 
first  signs  of  this  condition  appearing,  the 
snfferer  should  be  sent  to  a  non-malarial 
climate.  If  by  sea-voyage,  care  must  be 
talcen  so  to  regulate  the  diet  as  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  iogiiafting  the  soorbntic  on  the  malarial 
cachexia.  Remembering  also  the  danger  of 
exposure  to  cold  already  insisted  on,  sorupu- 
kms  attention  to  clothing  is  a  point  of  cardinal 
importance.  According  to  the  writer's  ex- 
perience, one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
reviving  the  action  of  the  skin,  improving  the 
condition  of  the  blood,  and  restoring  the 
spleen  and  liver  to  a  more  healthy  condition, 
is  to  send  those  whose  circumstances  admit 
of  it  to  Carlsbad  or  Homburg,  where,  under 
proper  local  medical  advice,  they  may  drink 
the  waters  and  use  the  baths.  The  good 
effects  of  this  treatment  are  often  very  marked 
and  lasting.  It  should  be  supplemented  by  a 
course  oft  be  syrup  of  the  triple  phosphates  of 
iron*  quinine,  i»«d  stiTchiiine,  in  half- drachm 
doses  three  times  a  day ;  which  after  a  time 
should  give  way  to  iron  in  some  more  direct 
form.  The  Carlsbad  water,  in  combination 
with  that  of  Friedrichshall,  if  continued  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time,  is  often  most  use- 
ful in  improving  the  condition  of  the  abdo- 
minal organs,  even  when  the  patient  can 
only  use  them  in  this  country ;  and  the  action 
of  the  skin  may  be  stimulated  with  profit  by 
the  occasional  use  of  a  Turkish  bath,  or  by  a 
wet  sheet  packing.  The  writer  has  long  used 
the  ointment  of  the  iodide  of  mercury  in 
reducing  enlarged  spleens,  and  often  with 
great  success.  The  strength  of  the  ointment 
is  18  grains  to  an  ounce  of  lard.  Of  this  a 
piece  as  luge  as  a  walnut  is  to  be  well  rubbed 
m  before  agoodfire.  The  process  is  repeated 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  again, 
if  need  he,  in  a  fortnight.  If  ordinary  care 
be  taken  to  watch  the  effects,  and  not  to  use 
the  remedy  too  often,  no  ill  consequences 
need  be  feared.  The  writer  has  in  this  way 
again  and  again  reduced  spleens,  extending 
even  into  the  pelvis,  to  almost  normal  dimen- 
sions, without  producing  any  of  the  incon- 
veniences either  of  the  mercurial  or  iodine 
ingredieLts  of  the  ointment. 

It  is  a  point  of  great  importance  that 
patients  should  be  placed  under  the  most 
uTonrable  hygienic  conditions,  and  breathe 
the  purest  air  available. 

W.  C.  Haclbam. 

IlTTEBirAIi  EAIt,  Diseases  of,— See 
Eab,  Diseases  ot 

ZNTEBSTITIAli  {inter,  between ;  and 
ato,  I  stand). — Relating  to  the  interstices  of 
an  oi^an.  The  term  is  applied  in  physiology 
to  the  tissue  which  exists  between  the  proper 


elements  of  any  structure,  namely,  some 
form  of  oonnective  tiasae.  In  pathology  the 
word  is  used  in  connexion  with  aisorption, 
when  a  part  is  gradually  removed  without 
any  obvious  breaking  off;  and  also  to  indi- 
cate the  implication  of  the  interstitial  tissues 
in  morbid  processes,  or  their  infiltration  witJi 
morbid  products,  as  interttitial  pneumonia, 
interttitial  hepatitis,  &c. 

INTSBTBIGO  {inter,  between;  and 
tero,  I  rub).— DEPiNrriON. — A  slight  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin  occurring  in  the  hollows 
of  folds  of  the  integument  or  joints,  where 
two  surfaces  He  in  coutacc  with  each  other. 

^TioLOOY. — The  cause  of  intertrigo  is  not, 
as  might  be  implied  by  its  name,  friction 
alone;  but  rather  moisture  and  heat  asso- 
ciated with  contact  and  pressure,  acting  on 
a  sensitive  skin.  In  certain  situations  the 
amount  of  inflammation  is  liable  to  be  aggra- 
vated by  the  addition  of  irritant  dischu^;es, 
such  as  excessive  perspiration,  urine,  and 
fecal  matter. 

Intertrigo  is  common  in  in&nts,  in  whom 
it  is  &vouied  by  abimdance  of  integument, 
and  sensitiveness  of  skin.  For  a  similar 
reason  it  is  met  with  in  corpulent  persons ; 
but  it  is  not  wanting  in-the  emaciated,  whra 
there  exists  a  tendency  to  eczema,  or  an 
eczematous  diathesis.  In  infants  it  is  seen 
in  the  perineum,  extending  from  the  anal 
fossa  behind  to  the  groins  in  firont,  and  like- 
wise in  any  other  of  the  deep  folds  of  the 
integument.  Among  adults,  m  addition  to 
these  situations  it  occurs  in  the  axillEe,  in 
the  groove  beneath  the  mamms,  and  in  the 
flexures  of  joints. 

Descbiptiok. — The  term  'intertrigo '  points 
to  a  rubbing  together  or  chafing,  fretting 
or  galling  of  the  skin  by  fiiotion,  and  no 
doubt  fiiction  may  have  some  share  in  pro- 
ducing the  inflammation ;  but  it  is  also 
certain  that  intertrigo  rnsults  most  frequmtly 
from  irritation  caused  by  the  heat  and  mois- 
ture of  the  part.  Intertrigo  has  been  adopted 
as  an  erythema  under  the  name  of  erythema 
intertrigo,  but  it  very  rarely  remains  at  the 
erythematous  stage,  having  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  run  on  to  exudation  with  the  dis- 
charge of  a  muco-purulent  fluid,  and  to  be 
further  complicated  with  excoriations  and 
chaps.  In  this  condition  it  becomes  an 
eczema,  and  is  very  properly  treated  as  such. 
Indeed,  it  is  more  consistent  with  the  genius 
of  modem  dermatology  to  consider  it,  even 
from  the  beginning,  as  an  eczema,  under  the 
name  of  eczema  erythematotum. 

PRoayosis. — ^The  prognosis  of  this  afiiection 
is  favourable  as  to  cure,  but  uncertain  as  to 
time,  and  in  adults  it  is  very  apt  to  de- 
generate into  chronic  eczema. 

Tbeathent. — The  removal  of  the  cause 
is  the  first  indication  to  be  attended  to  in 
the  treatment  of  intertrigo.  This  may  be  ef- 
fected by  keeping  the  folds  of  skin  apart  by 
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medicated  cotton  wool  or  oM  linen  rag.  The 
parts  should  be  kept  as  dry  and  cool  as 
possible,  and  dusted  with  fuUer's  earth,  or 
any  unirritating  desiccative  powder.  Where 
powder  is  onsuitoble,  a  lotim  of  lime-water 
LQspiBBated  with  oxide  of  zinc  will  be  foand 
naefnl ;  and  if  thia  should  ^nnre  irritating, 
sine  tnntment,  with  the  additum  of  a  draohm 
of  qiirit  of  wine  to  Uw  onnoe,  ahonld  be 
kept  constantly  i^i^lied.  Wbrare  thwe  is 
much  exudation,  it  is  desirable,  as  in  eczema, 
to  avoid  ablation,  and  confine  the  treatment 
to  wiping  with  a  soft  cloth  previously  to 
each  repetition  of  the  zinc  ointment.  Con- 
stitutional symptoms  are  rarely  present  in 
intertrigo,  but,  under  any  circumstances,  the 
indicaticHiB  to  be  considered  are  regulation 
of  the  digestive  oi;^;ans  and  associated  func- 
tions, a  suitable  diet,  and  timio  and  antacid 
regunsn.  Ebumda  Wilson. 

IirTKSTnrAIi  OBSTBUCTIOir.— 
Sthom.:  Ileut;  Fr.  Occlutwn  InietUiuUvi 
Oer.  DarmuenehlitMung. 

BminnoH. — Under  this  term  are  in* 
eluded  all  those  eases  in  which  the  eontmits 
of  the  intestinal  canal  are  obstructed  in  their 
onward  passage,  by  causes  or  conditions  occur- 
ring within  the  abdotnen  or  pelvis.  Cases  in 
which  obstmetiott  is  due  to  causes  or  condi- 
tions affecting  protruding  or  protruded  bowel 
are  included  under  the  head  of  Hebmia. 

The  subject  of  intestinal  obstruction  will 
be  best  t<-eated  by  first  discnssing  the  condi- 
tion in  general,  and  afterwards  itt  differtni 
varietiea  in  detail. 

^TiOLoaT  AND  Fatboloot. — The  causes  of 
intestinal  obstruction  may  be  enumerated  as 
follows,  arranged  as  near^  as  possible  corre- 
sponding to  the  aoateness  and  urgency  of  the 
sympttnuB,  and  ^  hnminmoe  (A  danger  to 
life  to  which  the^  give  rise.  The  relative 
fi«queney  with  wmeh  they  occur  may  be  ap- 
proximately estimated  by  the  numbers  ap- 
pended, representing  the  results  of  an  analyus 
of  1,8S9  &tal  cases. 

1,  Strangulatioii  by  Banda  or  in 
Apertures  (440). — (a)  By  peritoneal  bands, 
the  results  of  previous  inflammatory  mischief 
either  under  such  bands,  or  by  loops  or 
knots,  or  in  buttonhole-like  slits,  or  by  kink- 
ing caused  by  traction,  or  by  the  margins  of 
slits  and  rings  produced  by  the  adhesion  of 
organs  to  one  another,  or  to  some  part  of  the 
parietes  (219}.  (6)  By  the  omentum  or  me- 
sentery jEorming  bands  cr  sUts.  (o)  By  diver- 
ticula w  dtvertionlar  cords,  due  to  the  per- 
sistenoe  of  the  vitelline  doot  (Medcd's)  or 
of  the  <nnphalo-meBenteric  vessels,  free  or 
attached  (75).  (cQ  By  the  appencUx  vermi- 
formis  (42).  (e)  By  the  margins  of  perito- 
neal pouches  (retro-peritoneal  hernia,  hernia 
throi^  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  and  other 
forms  of  internal  hernia)  (89).  (/)  By 
bands  resulting  from  inflammation  about  the 
necks  of  old  hemic. 


2.  VolTUliu. — In  some  cases  the  intestioe 
is  obstructed  by  being  twisted  on  its  mesen- 
teric axis  or  even  on  its  own  axis.  Jn  others, 
the  lumen  of  the  intestine  is  closed  by  its 
bdng  intertwined  or  knotted  up  together 
with  another  portion  of  the  got  (106). 

8.  lutnanuoeption  c»  InTagiiution 

(587). 

4.  Iznpaotioii  of  Oall-BtoneB  (51). 

5.  Contraotlons. — Under  this  term  are 
included  those  cases  in  which  the  bowel  is 
gradually  obstructed  hy  matting  together  of 
itscoUs.  This  may  be  due  to  knitting  tc^ther 
of  one  or  more  coils,  by  peritonitis,  tniginat- 
ing,  for  example,  in  inflammation  of  the 
mesenteric  glands. 

6.  Stricture. — (a)  Cicatricial,  from  injury 
or  ule«:ation ;  (6)  new-growths  (878). 

7.  Compression. — By  new-growths,  hy- 
datids, &c.,  outside  the  bowel  (R6). 

8.  Impaction  of  Foreign  Bodies,  or 
Intestinal  Ooneretions  (78). 

9.  ImpBOtiain  of  TfeMwa.  Oonflxmed 
ConctLpotion  (78). 

10.  Oongenital  KaUbrmationa. 
Beats.— Borne  parte  of  the  intestinal  tract 

ue  very  much  more  frequently  affected  by 
certain  particular  causes.  Thus,  acute  ob- 
struction b^  bands  most  frequently  affects 
the  email  mtestine;  volvnlus,  the  sigmoid 
flexure.  Intussusception  most  frequently 
involves  the  ciecum  and  colon,  and,  next, 
the  ilenm.  Constrictions  due  to  new-grow^ 
are  most  common  in  the  large  intestine, 
especially  in  its  lower  portion.  Impaction 
of  gall-stones,  with  very  few  exoepti<Mis, 
occurs  in  the  jejtmum  or  some  part  of  the 
ileum.  Contractions  and  traction  affect  the 
small  intestine  and  the  la^  about  equally. 

Stmptomb  axd  Sioks. — The  symptoms  and 
phyncal  ngns  of  intestinal  obstrosticui  are. 
as  a  role,  snfficiraitly  constant  and  oharae- 
teristio  to  establish  the  general  diagnosis. 
But  it  is  often  very  diffioult.  and  sometimes 
impossible,  to  detennine  without  ezplraation 
the  differmtial  diagnosis. 

The  symptoms  and  rigns  common  to  in- 
testinal obstruction  will  be  first  given,  and 
then,  more  briefly,  those  specially  character- 
istic of  each  form. 

(1)  Pain.  —  Cases  of  acute  obstmction 
by  a  band,  volvulus,  many  intussusceptions, 
or  impaction  of  a  gall-stone,  are  usually 
signalised  by  acute  pain,  often  '  doubling  the 
patient  up,'  and  sometimes  producing  fiaint- 
ness  and  oollapee.  Where  there  has  been  a 
period  of  incareeratitm,  as  in  some  oases  of 
obsfcraetion  by  bands  or  in  slits,  super- 
venes somewhat  more  gradually,  uiough  later 
it  becomes  equally  severe.  In  stricture  of 
the  large  intestine  there  is,  in  the  earlier 
stages,  comparatively  littie  pam.  Again,  in 
obstructitm  of  the  huge  intestine  by  iiin>ae- 
tion  of  feces  the  patient  complains  merely  of 
fulness,  weight,  and  discomfort. 

At  the  onset  the  pain  is  doubtless  due 
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to  the  izrinry  imme^ately  inflicted  on  the 
■ennu  «na  muoous  coats,  and  is  very  speedily 
increased  and  maintained  by  the  efTecta  of 
the  congestion  of  the  blood'Vessels  on  the 
nerves.  This  pain  will  obviously  be  more 
severe  when  the  small  intestine,  with  its 
more  intimate  association  with  the  nerve- 
centre*  and  its  larger  vascular  snpply,  is 
affected.  Bat  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  the  severity  of  the  pain  depends  on  the 
abruptness  and  completeness  of  the  obstruc- 
tion, and  the  extent  to  which  the  intestine  is 
involved,  rather  than  upon  the  variety  and 
eame  of  the  obafanutioD.  Somewhat  later 
comes  tha  pain  assodated  with  distonaicai  of 
the  howel  itedf ;  this  ia  increased  at  intervals 
by  paroxysmal  exacerbaticmfl  of  acute  suffer- 
ing, which  accompany  the  ftitile  peristaltic 
efforts  of  the  intestine.  Instances  of  this 
pain  are  <mly  too  well  seen  in  patients  with 
thin  abdomens,  in  whom  attacks  of  peri- 
sbalsis,  especially  when  the  muscolar  coat 
has  become  hypertrophied,  recur  after  the 
taking  of  food,  examination  of  the  abdomen, 
the  administration  of  an  enema,  &c.  Other 
causes  of  pain  are  traction  upon  inflamed 
parts,  especially  when  ulceration  is  be^- 
ning  to  set  in;  and,  at  a  later  stage,  ententis 
and  peritonitis. 

With  regard  to  the  eanstant  or  spasmodie 
natnre  of  the  pain, — vrbm  the  obatrnotion  is 
complete  the  pain  is  constant,  with  pwiodic 
exaeorbations ;  bat  with  an  incomiuete  ob- 
straetion  it  is  likely  to  be  intermittent.  An 
important  point  to  consider  is  how  far  the 
pun  affords  any  guide  as  to  the  situation 
of  the  obstrnction.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  of  acute  intestinal  obstruction,  wherever 
may  be  the  seat  of  the  mischief,  the  pain  is 
referred  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  umbili- 
cos,  probably  because  near  this  spot  lies  the 
solar  plexus.  Thus;  in  a  large  number  of 
eases  the  site  of  the  pain  is  of  little  value  as 
a  guide.  But  there  are  certtunly  some  cases, 
eqieoially  those  of  acute  obstruction  by  bands, 
or  sudden  strangulation  in  a  slit,  in  which  the 
paia  is  releired  to  a  region  other  than  the 
ombOicaL  Where  ihe  pain  is  accompanied 
by  the  occasional  uprising  of  a  coil  of  intes* 
tme  here,  this  spot  will  very  likely  be  a 
guide  to  the  seat  of  the  mischief.  The 
readiness  with  which  pain  may  be  masked 
by  preparations  of  opium,  and  the  dangerously 
£ulacioas  appearance  of  improvement  which 
may  fudlow ;  the  way  in  which  the  distinct 
localised  suffering  of  obstruction  may  be 
merged  and  lost  in  the  more  general  and 
diffused  pain  of  peritonitis ;  and,  finally,  the 
cessation  of  pain  which  may  occur  at  the  close, 
when  the  nervous  system  is  dulled  by  im- 
pending death— need  only  be  alluded  to  here. 

1^)  Tendemeu. — Both  in  aonte  and  chronic 
obstrnction,  tandemess  is  usually  absent 
until  perit(Kiitis  has  snpervened.  Patients  in 
the  early  stages  of  acnte,  and  still  mora  in 
olnonie  obstmotUm,  sometimes  state  that 


they  find  relief  firom  flxm  compression  of  the 

abdomen. 

(8)  VomiUng. — This  ia  a  very  constant 
symptom  of  intestinal  obstruction.  It  may 
commence  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
occurrence  of  the  obstruction,  in  which  case 
it  is  due  to  the  shock  of  the  injury  inflicted. 
Both  the  vomiting  which  occurs  a  little  later 
in  acute  obstruction,  and  that  in  chronic  cases 
much  more  tardily,  recur  with  greater  or  less 
severity,  although  with  sometimes  compara- 
tively long  intermissions.  This  vonuting, 
and  its  (diaractttistia  foatuio  of  bnng  liable 
to  become  fEseolent,  have  beoi  difforentiy 
explained.  It  is  undecided  how  &r  the  ob- 
stmetum  causes  the  usual  peristalus  to  be 
reversed  (uiti-peristalsis),  or  how  fiur,  aided 
by  the  distension  of  the  bowel  above  and  ^e 
glandular  secretion  poured  oat,  it  converts 
Uie  usual  passage  of  intestinal  contents  into 
two  currents—one,  peripheral,  in  the  natural 
direction  up  to  the  point  of  obstruction,  and 
the  other  central  or  axial,  which  pours  the 
intestinal  contents  into  the  stomadi.  As  a 
general  rale,  the  higher  the  se^  of  obstruc- 
tion, and  the  more  acute  the  cause,  the  more, 
severe  is  the  sickness,  and  the  more  fre- 
quently does  it  recur.  When  the  obstruction 
is  high  up  in  the  small  intestine,  the  vomit 
ia  umally  bilious  and  offm^vdy  sour,  but 
without  the  fostor  of  fieees.  When  vomU 
has  been  retained  for  aov  time,  as  when  the 
patient  is  under  the  inflnenoe  o£  opiatM,  it 
may  ha^  had  time  to  decompose  and  to 
acquire  a  feculent  odour  (Treves).  Again, 
true  sterooraceouB  vomit  may  come  fWun 
the  lower  ileum  as  well  as  from  the  colon, 
for  the  contents  of  the  lower  ileum  may,  in 
the  natural  state,  have  all  the  characters  of 
teces.  Moreover,  great  distension  of  the  in- 
testine may  render  the  ileo-csecal  valve  in- 
eflicient  to  prevent  regurgitation  from  the 
large  into  the  small  intestine. 

(4)  Contt^ation. — This  may  be  absolute, 
from  the  first,  even  to  the  passage  of  flatus, 
in  acute  complete  intestinal  obstruction,  aa 
in  that  doe  to  bands,  apertores,  volvuhu,  or 
gall-stone. 

In  other  eases,  when  the  stzwogolation  is 
less  abrupt  and  severe,  or  where  the  intestine 
by  some  peristaltic  movements  frees  itself  for 
a  time,  fncal  evacuations  may  be  passed  for 
a  while ;  and  a  careful  inspection  of  these, 
especially  as  to  presenoe  of  otle,  consistency, 
fiaculent  odour,  oc,  may  give  valuable  infor- 
mation as  to  the  degree  and  seat  of  the  ob- 
struction. In  intussusceptions,  especially  iu 
the  more  chronic  cases,  the  bowel  is  rarely 
altogether  impermeable  at  first,  though  later 
it  becomes  so  from  the  effect  of  inflammatory 
swelling.  In  such  cases  there  is  a  period  in 
which  small  quantities  of  faecal  matter 
mixed  with  blood  and  mucus  are  passed, 
frequently  with  mueh  teneauus;  later  on, 
blood  and  mueus  only  ara  passed.  In 
strictures  of  the  bowel,  eonstipation  comes 
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about  combatively  slowly,  being  here  re- 
placed by  irregular  actions,  a  tendency  to 
diarrhoea  alternating  with  one  towards  con- 
•tipatioii,  the  motions  being  altered  in  shape 
and  size,  with  passage  of  blood,  Su.  Later 
on,  conBti|>ation  may  be  randored  absolute 
by  impaction  of  some  nodigested  article  of 
diet,  or  by  a  twist  or  kink  of  the  bowel  above 
the  obstmction. 

First  among  the  canses  of  constipation 
comes  occlusion  of  the  bowel.  Another  very 
important  one  is  reflex  nerve  action.  Thus, 
in  cases  of  acute  strangulation,  the  consti- 
pation is  often  absolute  from  the  very  com- 
mencement, although  the  obstruction  may 
be  in  the  small  intestine,  and  much  feecal 
matter  may  still  be  lodged  below  the  point  of 
occlusion.  Again,  constipation  is  very  usual 
in  those  cases  of  partial  obstmction  of  the 
bowel  where  a  segment  is  suddenly  and 
severely  nipped.  This  is  well  observed,  as  a 
rule,  in  Littre's  hernia,  where  only  a  part  of 
the  cinnunferenee  of  the  bowel  ia  involved  in 
the  strangolation.  Another  cause  of  consti- 
pation which  must  be  remembered  is  para- 
lysis and  exhaustion  of  the  intestinal  wall. 

The  following  fallacies  roust  be  borne  in 
mind.  Even  sAer  complete  occlusion  has 
occurred  there  may  remain  in  the  bowel, 
below  the  seat  of  obstruction,  some  portion 
of  its  contents ;  and  the  secretions  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  beiug  added,  the  evacuation 
of  these  by  natural  etfort,  aided  by  enemata, 
may  give  rise  to  the  folse  idea  that  the  occlu- 
sion is  not  complete,  or  that  relief  has  been 
obtained.  Again,  the  bubbling  away  of  an 
enema  must  not  he  mistaken  for  the  passage 
of  flatus.  Finally,  false  hopes  are  sometimes 
raised  by  the  passage  of  a  stool  shortly  before 
deatii.  If  this  has  come  from  above  the  ob- 
stmction, it  may  be  due  to  some  sloughing 
which  has  taken  place  or  relaxation  of  spasm. 

(5)  Aspect  and  condition  of  the  abdomen  ; 
Dittenaion,  awelling,  m^teorism. — The  de- 
gree of  dtMienaion  and  its  rate  of  onset  vary 
with  the  cause  and  site  of  the  obstruction, 
the  amoimt  of  vomiting,  the  food  taken,  &c. 
Thus,  in  acute  obstruction  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  ileum,  distension  comes  on  rapidly 
and  severely ;  but  an  even  more  rapid  and  a 
severer  distension  is  seen  to  follow  on  one 
form  of  obstruction  of  the  large  intestine, 
namely,  volvulus.  In  obstmction  high  up  in 
the  ileum  or  jejunum,  the  epigastric  and  upper 
re;rionB  appear  distended,  and  the  lower  ones 
sunk.  But  in  trying  to  diagnose  the  ^ite 
of  tiie  obstruction  from  the  distension  ihe 
greatest  cantion  must  be  maintained.  '  There 
is  a  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  abdomen 
when  distended,  according  as  the  arch  of  the 
colon  is  below  or  above  Uie  seat  of  obstmc- 
tion. In  the  former  CAae  thfl  beUy  ir  rnunilfld, 
projecting  v^U  forvranU,  i»«t  with  n.mijjiu  it- 
lively  liLtl«  lulrie's  uf  the!  luti^nil  mid  ltiiuLnr 
tecian.   In  the  latter  ome  it  is  more  broad. 


loins  as  he  lies  in  bed,  a  feeling  of  resistance 
is  experienced  which  is  wanting  when  the 
small  intestine  is  alone  distended'  (Fa^e). 
But  the  same  writer  gives  us  the  following 
oantims  in  interpreting  signs.  Absence  of 
fulness  in  the  course  of  the  colon  is  no 
absolute  proof  that  the  disease  is  high  up  in 
the  intestine.  Again,  the  presence  of  fulness 
in  the  course  of  the  colon  is  no  proof  that 
the  seat  of  the  obstruction  is  in  the  large 
intestine.  For  in  more  than  one  instance 
a  prominence  of  the  epigastrium  and  the 
appearance  of  a  lai^  horizontal  coil  have 
been  dne,  not  to  the  transverse  colon,  but 
to  the  ileum,  dilated  until  it  rivalled  the 
colon  itself.  The  presence  of  meteorism  is, 
when  rapid  and  severe,  most  dangerous  and 
distressing. 

Apart  from  the  above  distension  from  ac- 
cumulation of  intestinal  contents,  certain 
localised  swellings  in  the  abdomen  may  be 
occasionally  recognised.  Thns,  intussuscep- 
tion commonly  gives  rise  to  an  elongated 
sausage-shaped  swelling  lying  in  the  course  of 
the  large  intestine.  Stricture  of  the  signund 
may  sometimes  be  felt  in  a  patient  with  a 
thin,  relaxed  abdominal  wall,  as  an  indistinct 
localised  thickening.  Other  instances  of 
tumour  are  very  rarely  met  with.  The  &t' 
loaded  abdominal  walls  usually  met  with  in 
a  sufferer  from  impacted  gall-stone  prevents 
this  cause  of  obstmction  being  felt  by  palpa- 
tion. A  localised  swelling  will  be  of  more 
value  as  a  guide  if  pain  has  also  been  referred 
definitely  to  this  same  particular  qfot.  A 
nxmiber  of  coUs  of  small  intestine,  matted 
together  by  adhesion,  may  form  a  kind  of 
tumour,  and  localised  dulness  on  percussioa 
has  be^  caused  by  collapsed  coils  of  small 
intestine  grouped  together  below  an  obstruc- 
tion (Treves). 

(6)  PeritiaUia.— The  fiust  that  the  move* 
roents  of  the  intestine  can  be  clearly  recog- 
nised in  some  cases  may  be  of  much  help  in 
the  diagnosis.  One  cou  may  be  seen  rising 
up  and  becoming  prominent,  and  then  sink- 
ing down  and  givmg  place  to  another,  and 
sometimes  waves  of  action,  as  it  were,  seem 
to  pass  along  a  considerable  length  of  bowel. 
Such  movements  recur  at  irregular  intervals, 
and  Eure  accompanied  by  gurgling  noises  (bor- 
borygmi)  and  sensations,  and  by  exacerba- 
tion of  suffering.  This  peristalsis,  as  Dr. 
Fagge  pointed  out,  is  characteristic  of  the 
chnmio  varieties  of  obstruction,  in  which  the 
coats  of  the  bowel  have  undergone  hyper- 
trophy. It  also  indicates  an  absence  of  peri- 
tonitis. While  peristaltic  movements  are 
much  more  often  seen  in  the  small  than  in 
the  large  intestine,  they  may  sometimes  be 
observed  in  the  latter.  Br.  Fagge  also  pointed 
out,  as  worthy  of  especial  note,  that  the  lar^e 
3iit*_'tittiiL?,  wl]f-n  ilisleli'lied.  does  Dot  ponfiiiue 
(o  lio  liorlziMiirilly  lu-iniiH  llie  upper  Jitirl  ot 
the  abdomen^  but  bends  downwards,  and  may 
feiRtrft  CwMia  bap,  ijiag  nrtiohUr  ind  ma 
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the  dilated  ascending  and  desoendiog  colon) 
filling  the  whole  front  of  the  abdomen.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  coils  of  the  ilemn  are. 
onder  similar  droumBtances,  generally  ar- 
ranged transversely ;  and,  as  these  coils  are 
oftok  quite  as  broad  as  the  teaneverse  colon, 
the  uppermost  one,  lying  horizontally  just 
below  the  riln,  may  rasily  be  mistaken  for 
that  part  of  the  large  intestine. 

(7)  Diminution  of  wine. — In  aoute  ob- 
struction the  urine  is  diminiehed  in  quantity. 
This  fact  has  been  differently  explained.  The 
lata  Dr.  Barlow  considered  that  it  pointed  to 
a  site  of  obstruction  high  up  in  the  jejunum, 
the  area  for  the  absorption  of  fluid  being  thus 
much  diminished.  Later  on,  Dr.  Haberahoa 
attributed  it  to  the  urgency  of  the  vomiting 
which  occurs  in  acute  obstruction  high  up. 
Dr.  Fa^e,  following  Dr.  Sedgwick,  argned 
that  this  symptom  is  merely  one  of  the 
phenomena  of  collapse,  and  vrall  occur  in  all 
Ibtnu  of  intestinal  obstruction,  whatever  their 
seat,  in  which  collapse  is  present.  But  as  it 
is  obstniction  of  the  small  intestine  in  which 
collapse  is  often  present,  while  in  that  of  the 
large  bowel  it  seldom  occors,  suppression  or 
diminution  of  urine  is  common  in  the  former, 
rare  in  the  latter,  craulition.  When  the  ob- 
Btmotion  is  low  down  there  is  no  marked 
diminution  in  the  (quantity — there  may  even 
be  an  excess — of  limpid  urine,  with  some- 
times a  di£ficulty  in  voiding  it. 

(8)  General  aspect  and  tymptomt. — In 
cases  of  acute  obstruction,  often  from  the 
first,  and  in  the  later  stages  of  both  acute 
and  chronic  obstruction,  we  general  aspect 
of  the  ^tient  is  more  or  less  characteristic 
A  eondition  of  collapse  frequently  occurs; 
and  when  this  appears  early  it  is  due  to  the 
shock  of  the  injury,  and  is  usually  propor- 
tionate to  the  nerves  and  the  amoimt  of  in- 
testine involved,  being  more  marked  in  the 
case  of  the  email  than  of  the  large  intestine; 
and,  above  all,  to  the  abruptness  and  severity 
of  the  obstruction.  The  countenance  is  ex- 
pressive of  anxiety  and  distress ;  the  eyes  are 
sunk,  often  with  dark  circles  round  them,  the 
nose  pinched,  the  cheeks  hollow,  the  lips  pale 
or  purplish,  and  the  complexion  faintly  livid ; 
the  general  surface  is  cool  or  cold  (the  ears, 
forehead,  nose,  and  feet  first  becoming  cold), 
and  often  covered  with  a  clammy  perspira- 
tion. Although  the  mental  Acuities  are  as 
a  mle  tmdisturbed,  there  is  a  disposition  to 
torpor,  from  which  the  snflferer  is  from  time 
to  time  aronsed  hj  exacerbations  of  pain,  or 
recurrence  of  vomiting.  The  pulse  is  fre- 
quent  and  small,  and  towards  the  end  be> 
oomee  thready.  The  temperature  is  rarely 
above  normal  unless  peritonitis  sets  in ;  usu- 
ally it  is  normal  or  subnormal,  sometimes 
&mng  to  a  marked  extent.  Sometimes  there 
is  more  or  less  dyspncea,  which  may  be  ex- 
plained in  part  by  pressure  upwards  of  the 
diaphragm  by  the  distended  bowel  below,  and 
the  lattw  cause  often  gives  rise  to  distressing 


hiccough.  The  voice  varies,  being  feeble  or 
whispering,  or  strong  and  full  quite  up  to 
the  end.  The  tongue  becomes  red,  and  later 
dry  and  brown.  Towards  the  close  there  is 
often  a  combined  odour  of  ofiensive  sweetness 
ttod  dec<miposition  in  the  breatii.  The  pa- 
tient Boffera  from  severe  and  constant  tiurst, 
which  often  he  fears  to  assuage  lest  vomiting 
should  be  provoked. 

In  most  oases  the  course  is  one  of  pro- 
gressive emaciation,  weakness,  and  exhaus- 
tion, the  end  b«ng  often  preceded  by  peri- 
tonitis. In  some  exceptional  cases  death  has 
been  preceded  by  mild  delirium  and  coma ; 
and  in  others,  still  more  exceptional,  by 
violent  delirium  and  convulsions,  the  latter 
being  especially  likely  to  be  met  with  in  little 
children  suffenng  from  intussusception. 

COUBBE,    COHPUOATIONS,    AND  TeBUINA- 

noNS. — In  the  acute  forms  of  intestinal  ob- 
struction the  prospect  of  recovery  is  extremely 
slij^t;  perhaps,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases. 
It  wooLd  be  just  to  si^  that  practically  there 
is  niHie  at  alL  And  here  a  word  must  be 
said  as  to  thine  extremely  rare  instances  of 
spontaneous  recovery  which  have  occurred 
from  time  to  time  under  every  form  of  acute 
obstruction,  volvnlus  only  excepted.  Very 
much  of  the  value  of  these  oases  has  been 
lost  by  their  after-histories  not  being  pub- 
lished, chances  thus  being  lost  of  our  know- 
ing in  what  oases  of  certainly  mechanical 
obstruction  spontaneous  recovery  is  really 
possible.  In  the  second  place  there  is  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  m  several  of  these 
oases  the  diagnosis  has  been  at  fault,  the  real 
cause  of  mischief  being  peritonitis,  e.g, 
starting  from  the  encmn  or  its  appendix,  or 
one  onginating  in  tubercular  mischief^  an 
enteritis,  and  not  one  of  mechanical  ob- 
struction. 

In  the  more  chronic  forms  of  obstruction, 
with  the  exception  of  those  depending  upon 
impaction  of  feces,  and  some  others,  perhaps 
(as  chronic  intussusception),  deatb^  though 
considerably  longer  duayed,  ensues  sooner 
or  later,  in  spite  of  temporary  relief  afforded 
by  operative  measures  or  in  other  ways. 

In  cases  of  acute  strangulation,  in  which 
the  occlusion  has  been  sudden  and  complete 
from  the  first,  and  in  which  timely  relief  has 
not  been  obtained,  the  average  duration  has 
been  found  to  be  from  three  or  four  to  five 
or  six  days.  In  the  oasee  rnxnted  as  &tal 
within  a  raw  hours,  it  is  posatUe  that  the  case 
has  been  one  of  peribration  of  the  intestine 
or  stomach,  rather  than  tme  of  obetruction  of 
the  bowels  (Fb{^).  Where  the  case  is  one 
of  incarceration  at  first,  followed  by  actual 
strangulation,  death  may  not  occur  until 
after  the  lapse  of  eight  or  ten  days.  In 
cases  of  constriction  or  compression  in  which 
complete  occlusion  has  come  about  gradually, 
or  even  has  not  been  finally  established,  the 
duration  of  life  varies  greatly  according  to 
the  complications  which  arise,  and  it  may 
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be  prolonged  for  weeks  or  even  mouths.  Bo, 
too,  in  cases  of  Btrictare  of  the  large  intes- 
tine, where  the  patients  are  of  average  intel- 
ligence, when  they  avail  themselves  r^nlarly 
of  medieal  anperviBion,  and  are  amenable  to 
the  direcUons  given,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  diet,  the  end  may  be  defeired  for  one  and 
a-half  or  two  years  or  more. 

The  eomplieationt  and  accidenU  that  are 
liable  to  occur  are:  Peritonitis  starting  firom 
the  seat  of  the  lesion,  and  more  or  less  rapidly 
WTeading  and  becoming  general;  enteritiB; 
luceration  and  perforation  of  the  bowel; 
slooghing  of  the  strangulated  or  intusaus- 
cepted  portions;  haemorrhage  into  the  peri- 
toneal  cavity  or  into  the  bowel ;  suaden 
asphyxia  or  broncho<pneamonia,  due  to  the 
entrance  of  vomit  into  the  air -passages; 
pysmia  or  septieamia  from  the  absorption 
(riT  deoomposing  material;  gradual  a^yxia 
from  the  mterferenoe  with  reapjiation  by 
abdominal  diBtension;  antunia;  (XHna;  and 
syncojoe  from  eardiao  depression  and  cerebral 
aniemia. 

DuoNosiB. — Kowhere  does  snccesafoltreat- 
ment  d^wnd  more  intimately  on  correct- 
ness of  diagnosis  ;  nowhere  is  a  correct  dia- 
gnosis more  invariably  difficult ;  nowhere  is 
it  BO  often  impossible.  We  can  only  hope 
to  arrive  at  it  by  careful  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing points,  and  by  striving  to  keep  before 
UB  a  mental  picture  of  the  oifiFerent  hidden 
posiiibilities  which  m^  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
miBchief. 

The  following  questions  must  be  con- 
sidered :  I.  Is  the  o&strticfton  aent$  or 
chronic  $  II.  "Where  w  ihe  ohetruetifm 
tituated  f   III.  What  are  the  hett  methodt 

of  invettigaUon  f  lY.  What  are  ike  dia- 
eoMes  most  likely  to  be  mittaken  for  iniee- 
tinal  ob$triiction !  V.  It  the  caae  one 
favourable  or  unfavowahle  for  operation  t 
ThiB  last  question  will  be  considered  later 
xmder  Treathbnt. 

I.  I»  the  ob$truction  acute  or  chronie  t 
The  symptoms  given  as  distinctive  of  the 
two  groups  are  often  misleading  when 
applied  to  individual  cases. 

(1)  Under  acute  ohttruction  would  be  in- 
cluded the  following :  (a)  Strangulation  by 
bands  or  through  apertureB  ;  (b)  volvulus  of 
the  colon ;  (c)  acute  intussnsoeption ;  (J)  im- 
paction of  a  gall-stone  in  the  small  intestine. 

SnfPTOHB.— Fain  sets  in  suddenly  at  a  de- 
finite time,  being  generally  referred  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  umbilicus,  whether 
agonising  or  colicky ;  it  is  usoally  paroxys- 
mal  at  firat,  but  tends  to  become  continuous. 
It  may  have  followed  an  unwise  meal,  going 
to  work,  some  straining  effort,  active  pur- 
gation, or  a  blow.  Vomiting  is  early  and 
severe — first  the  contents  of  the  stomach — - 
then  bilioua,  excited  by  any  effort  to  take 
food — and  ultimately  brownish,  foul-smell- 
ing, or  more  completely  stercoraceous.  Con- 
stipation is  absolute,  even  to  the  passage  of 


flatne,  though  small  scybalous  matter  may 
come  away  from  a  point  below  the  obstme* 
tion  after  enemata  or  straining  eSbrta  of  the 
patient.  I^m  abdtmken  soon  becomes  die* 
tended,  but  its  ftmn  presents  little  that  ia 
really  distinctive  of  one  form  of  obebnctum 
rather  than  another ;  this  being  la(:gely  dne 
to  the  facility  with  which  one  or  two  dis- 
tended eoili  may  be  displaced  into  areas 
where  they  eoncral  the  proper  contents,  and 
simolate  their  distension.  The  lurine  is 
diminished  or  suppressed.  The  collapee,  the 
state  of  the  tongue,  pulse,  and  temperature 
are  as  already  stated. 

(2)  Under  chronie  obatruction  would  come : 
(a)  Stricture  of  the  lai^  intestine ;  (6)  con- 
tractions or  adhesions  obstructing  the  intes- 
tine (usually  small)  by  bending,  dragging 
on,  narrowing,  or  matting  up  one  or  more 
coils;  (e)  stricture  of  the  small  intestine  after 
nleeration — traomatic,  tubercular,  or  malig- 
nant; <(Q  chronic  intnianaeqption ;  (s)  ob- 
■tmetion  by  compresnon  of  growths  from 
outside ;  (J)  fiecal  impaction. 

BnpToiia. — In  chronic  obstruction  these 
are  characterised  by  their  slow,  irr^rular  de- 
velopment. The  pain  comes  on  at  first  at 
long  intervals,  corresponding  to  troublesome 
attacks  of  constipation,  and  is  put  down  to 
*  attacks  of  wind,'  colic,  or  indigestion.  Even 
late  in  the  ease  fixed  pain  is  often  absent; 
but  pain  occurs  in  paroxysms  which  corre- 
spond to  attacks  of  peristalsis,  showing  the 
writhing  movements  of  intestine,  with  mus- 
cular fibre  hypertrophied,  and  as  yet  not 
stilled  by  peritonitis.  Constipation  is  for  some 
time  the  chi^  tronUe :  the  bowels  never  act 
satisbetMily  witibont  sperients.  Constipa- 
tion alternates  with  diarrhcea;  at  bn^en 
up  or  nsnrowed  bits,  unsatisfiMstory  alike  in 
form  and  bulkt  are  passed  with  difficulty, 
accompanied  by  much  flatus  and  some  loose 
motion.  After  one  or  more  attacks  of  ob- 
struction more  or  less  complete,  the  con- 
tracted lumen  of  the  bowel  may  be  absolutely 
blocked.  Vomiting  ia  often  long  deferred, 
and  the  patient  may  keep  comparatively  well 
(with  clean  tongue,  sleeping  well,  and  taking 
food),  even  when  his  condition  has  became 
one  of  great  danger. 

'While  the  above  description  applies  to 
well-marked  acute  and  chronie  olntruction 
renMctively,  the  two  forms  do  not  always 
fidf  into  Buoh  distinct  groups.  Further,  the 
above  tenns  do  not  wways  correspond  to 
obstruction  of  the  small  and  obstmetioa  of 
the  large  intestine.  All  the  symptoms  of 
chronic  obstruction,  lasting  over  six  months, 
may  be  presented  by  a  ease.of  obstruction  of 
the  ileum  from  cancerous  puckering  of  its 
mesentery ;  while,  on  the  other  hano^  every 
symptom  of  the  acutest  obstruction  of  the 
smaU  intestine,  ending  fotally  in  four  days, 
may  be  shown  by  a  volvulus  of  the  sigmoid 
(Ff^ge).  Again,  ^e  greatest  difficulty  in 
deciding  between  acute  and  chronio  obstruo- 
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tion  may  be  o&iued  by  a  patient,  whose  age 
Bug^eets  malignant  striotture  of  the  lar^  in- 
tesune,  and  in  whom  absolute  constipation,  a 
greatly  distended  belly,  and  evidrat  peri- 
stalsis oali  loudly  for  relief,  definitely  de- 
claring that  the  constipation  is  merely  a 
matter  of  a  &w  d»B,  and  denying  abnlotely 
anyprevioiu  attaou  of  constipmcm  ox  ob* 
etnutiim.  Finalfy*  there  is  a  third  class  in 
whidi  an  attaek  ot  acute  obftmction  super- 
Tanes  npon  ernnptonu  indicating  a  ohronio 
obstenction.  Such  otmditton  most  frequently 
ooenre  in  |)atient8  with  Tnn.liginmt  stricture, 
or  with  coils  maUed  together  by  adhesions, 
with  ohronio  intnasosoeption,  or  gradual 
occlusion  of  the  lumen  of  the  bowel  by  a 
growth  within  or  ontside  its  walls,  the  actual 
obstruction  being  brought  about  by  some 
sudden  blocking,  as  by  a  foeal  mass,  oi  by 
kinlcing  or  ben^g  of  the  bowel  above.  The 
chief  help  in  the  diagnosis  is  given  by  exami- 
nation  of  the  patient's  history.  There  will 
usually  be  an  account  of  8ympt(mis  pointing 
to  chrmio  obstruction,  with  i«evioua  less 
severe  attacks. 

n.  When  u  the  obstruction  aituaied  t— 
It  may  be  said  at  onee  that  a  ease  of  chronic 
obstruetMnisnsnallyoneofthefcdlowing:  (a) 
Stricture  in  rectum,  sigmoid  flexure,  scenic 
or  hepatic  flexure  ;  {b)  stricture  of  the  small 
intestine  from  miscluef  within  its  lumen,  or 
from  matting,  kinking,  or  dr^;ging  on  it  by 
adhesions,  Ac,  outside ;  (c)  ohronio  intussus- 
ception ;  ((2)  fecal  imI>^M^tion.  Of  the  above, 
obstruction  of  some  point  in  the  left  side  of 
the  arch  of  the  large  intestine  is  by  far  the 
most  frequent. 

With  regard  to  acute  obstruction,  usually 
in  the  smaJi  intestine,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  it  is  very  frequently  quite  impossible  to 
go  beyond  localising  it  In  the  small  intestine. 
It  has  been  ^wn  that  the  nrgeney  of  the 
chief  symptoms  is  not  related  to  the  seat  of 
^  obstroBtion,  but  to  its  severity.  No  doubt 
obstruction  high  up  in  the  small  intestine 
will  in  many  cases  be  accompanied  by  earlier 
v<»Diting,  but  less  likely  to  become  fieoulent. 
Distension  of  the  abdomen  will  be  less  in  a 
case  like  tiie  above  than  in  one  where  the 
obstruction  is  low  down  in  the  ileum.  The 
numerous  &llacies  which  may  beset  us,  de- 
pending on  the  amount  of  food  taken,  the 
mfluence  of  drugs,  the  erratic  manner  in 
which  one  or  two  coils  may  osuse  distension 
of  an  area  at  some  distance  from  their  proper 
habitat,  must  be  borne  in  mind.  It  will  be 
wiser  to  be  content  in  acute  obstruction  with 
determining  whether  it  is  in  the  small  intes- 
tine, as  bf  a  band;  in  the  large,  as  in  vol- 
vulus; or  m  bodi,  as  an  acute  intussusception 
— and  to  remember  tiiat  all  beyond  may  be 
blind  gnessworit. 

III.  What  are  the  heat  methoda  of  inves- 
Hgaiion  f — A  correct  diagnosis  can  often  only 
be  arrived  at  by  most  careAil  attention  to 
the  fii^wing  points.  Trivial  as  some  may 


seem,  all  or  any  may  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance ;  and  as  cases  of  acute  obstruction 
may  vary  every  hour,  carefully  repeated  ex- 
aminations may  be  needful  to  throw  light  on 
a  condition  wmeh  was  quite  obsouce  a  few 
hours  before. 

(a)  The  History.— The  value  of  this  is 
tmsa  nil,  but  the  smalleet  point  may  some- 
times be  of  the  greatest  importance.  Thus 
(i^  previoua  perUonitie  may  lead  to  a  sus- 
picion of  strangulation  by  a  band,  or  by 
multiple  adhesions,  (ii)  Injury,  sueh  as  a 
kiek  from  a  horse,  may  have  led  to  a  rap- 
ture and  subsequent  hole  in  the  omentum, 
thus  causing  later  on  a  seat  of  strai^odation ; 
or  to  obstruction  from  cicatrisation  of  some 
bruised  loop  of  intestine,  (iii)  An  imprudent 
meed  of  heavy  and  indigestible  food  may  de- 
termine the  occurrence  of  obstruction,  by  the 
sudden  formation  of  gas  and  turbulent  peri- 
stalsis in  cases  of  peritoneal  adhesions,  or 
Btrieture,  by  causing  twisting  or  kinking.' 
(iv)  Old-ttanding  hernia.  Adhesions  formed 
about  the  neek  of  an  in^inal  hernia  may 
strangle  a  loop  of  small  mtestine  quite  in- 
dependrat  of  the  hernia. 

\h)  The  Symptomt. — These  are  next  to  be 
investigated.  The  symptoms  characteristic  of 
acnte  and  chronic  obstruction  reroeetively, 
Euid  their  fallacies,  have  been  already  given. 

(c)  Phyeioal  Exammaiion.  —  The  most 
careful  and  thorough  examination  bi  the  ab- 
domen by  palpation  and  percussion,  and  by 
exploration  of  the  rings,  the  rectum,  and,  if 
need  be,  the  vagina,  should  be  instituted  at 
the  earliest  practicable  period,  before  general 
abdominal  distension  or  the  supervention  of 
complications  has  obscured  the  indications 
first  presented.  The  form  of  the  abdomen  is 
to  be  first  studied.  Then,  any  fulness  which 
remains  localised,  especially  if  accompanied 
by  abiding  pain  in  the  same  pUure,  any 
limited  dunees,  any  repeated  npspringing  of 
one  or  more  coils  at  the  same  place  (espe- 
cially if  it  is  noticed  that  borborygmi  are 
arrested  here),  may  all  be  of  value  in  help- 
ing to  localise  the  seat  of  obstruction.^  In 
some  cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  administer 
an  anesthetic,  to  fitcilitate  the  examination  by 
relaxing  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  to  save 
additional  suffering.  But  this  step  may  be* 
dangerous  if  vomitmg  is  easily  excited.  With 
regud  to  the  rings,  the  regions  of  umbilical, 
inguinal,  femoral,  and  even  obturator  hernia 
should  be  carefully  serutinised.  Not  only 
may  the  modesty  of  a  patient  have  led  to 
the  concealment  of  an  ordinary  hernia,  but 
posmbly  a  small  knuckle  may  be  tightly 
strangled  in  the  nd|^bonrhood  of  the  in- 
ternal ring,  or  in  the  canal,  or  the  lumen  of 
a  piece  of  intestine  may  be  partially  closed  in 
a  tiny  femoral  hernia.  As  to  the  need  of  a 
reetu  examination,  it  is  only  too  certain  that 
even  nowadays  this  method  of  examination 
is  still  too  much  neglected,  and  thus  intus- 
susoeptions  an  sMnetimee  overlooked  imtil 
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it  u  too  late  to  reduce  them  by  insufflation ; 
and  cases  of  malignant  stricture  are  allowed 
to  go  on,  and  treated  as  indigestion,  flatu- 
lence, or  constipation.  The  introduction  of 
the  whole  hand  into  the  reotnm  has  been 
rightly  ^ven  up  of  late  years ;  the  infonna> 
tion  it  gives  is  Terj  limited,  and  only  olrtained 
at  grave  risk.  Exploration  per  vaginam  is 
often  no  less  needm  than  that  per  rectum. 

(d)  U$e  of  Enemaia  and  the  Lon^  Tvhe, — 
The  employment  of  these  methods  is  often  as 
useless  in  diagnosis  as  in  treatment.  Farther, 
their  use  is  often  accompanied  by  danger, 
and  may  be  misleading  also.  Finally,  ihey 
frequently  weaken  and  distress  the  already 
sufficiently  handicapped  patient.  The  fol- 
lowing dangers  and  fallacies  accompany  their 
use :  (i)  An  obstruction  may  be  pervious  to 
fluid  from  below  and  not  from  above  (Fagge). 
In  such  a  ease  the  fluid  pumped  throng 
may  easily  add  io  the  acenmtuation  above 
tins  poinL  (ii)  When  tiie  abdomen  is  dis- 
tended, the  administration  at  large  enemata 
must  add  to  the  misery  of  the  parent,  (iii) 
Farther,  the  passsge  of  an  enema  tube  and 
the  amount  that  can  be  injected  may  be 
misleading  also.  Thus,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  tube  may  be  stopped  by  a  fold  of  mucous 
membrane ;  or  it  may  double  on  itself,  thus 
leading  to  the  behef  that  no  obstruction  ex- 
ists within  reach.  Dr.  Brinton  thought  that 
with  a  maximum  injection  of  a  pint  Uie 
obstruction  might  be  reforred  to  a  point  not 
lower  than  the  upper  end  of  the  rectum ; 
one  and  a-half,  two,  and  three  pints  belong- 
ing to  corresponding  segments  <a  the  sigmoid 
flexure.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  sources  of 
feUao^— leakage,  admission  of  wr,  tiie  varying 
capacity  of  the  rectum  in  different  patients, 
Ac. — are  numerous.  The  use  of  enemata 
will  again  be  alluded  to  under  Tbiatmbnt. 

rV.  What  are  the  diteaeea  moei  likely  to 
he  mitiaken  for  iniettinal  obstruction  / — 
Of  these,  tho  most  important  in  frequency 
and  gravity  is  peiitonitis — especially  that 
form  doe  to  mischief  in  the  ceecum  or  the 
appendix,  or  a  peritonitis  of  tubercular  origin. 
Pam,  vomiting,  constipation,  aud  tenderness 
may  all  be  present  and  lead  to  the  greatest 
difliculty  in  diagnosis.  The  points  most  likely 
to  help  are  the  following :  (1)  The  previou* 
Juatori/.  Thus,  though  the  onset  may  appear 
to  be  sudden,  th««  will  very  likely  have 
been  attacks  '  stomMh-ache,'  irregular  ac- 
tion of  the  bowels,  and  tenderness  in  the  right 
iliao  region.  (2)  The  tetnj>eraiure.  This  is 
usually  high  in  acute  peritonitis;  but,  un- 
less the  ca^fl  is  seen  early,  it  may  be,  as  in 
intestinal  obstructioa,  inclined  to  subnormal 
if  prostration  or  collapse  have  set  in.  (S)  The 
vomiting  is  usually  lees  urgent  in  peri- 
tonitis, and  more  rarely  feculent.  (4)  The 
conitipation  is  less  absolute.  (5)  There  is 
nsnally  diffused  tendemets  and  distention  in 
peritonitis.  (G)  There  ia  no  pcristaleie.  (7)  The 
abdomen  in  peritonitis  is  often  *  smooth,  firm, 


and  barrel-like '  (Hutchinson).  Other  condi> 
tions  occasionally  simulating  intestinal  ob- 
struetion  are  leail  colic,  bepatto  ta  renal 
colic,  enteritis :  e<mditions  bringing  about  ma 
urest  of  aotion  but  not  meohanioal  obstruc- 
tion, and  to  be  distingnisfaed  the  hiatoiy 
and  progiMs  of  the  ease. 

Thutkemt.— Methods  of  treatment  will 
be  first  desoibed,  as  tentative  measures  for 
relief  are  often  called  for  before  any  definite 
eonclnsion  as  to  the  precise  cause  of  the 
trouble  can  be  arrived  at. 

A.  Nof-Opebative  Trkatirnt. — 1.  Pur- 
gatives.— ^As  a  rule  almoet  without  exception, 
in  acute  or  subacnte  cases,  the  use  of  all 
kinds  of  purgatives  is  to  be  emphatically 
condemned.  Thev  aggravate  symptoms; 
while  they  are  liable  to  light  up  quiescent 
into  acute  trouble,  and  convert  chronic  mis- 
chief into  acute.  Threatening  sloughing  or 
jMXionltixai  may  also  be  xendend  imminent. 
It.  is  only  where  all  argent  symptoms  have 
subsided,  or,  in  more  chronic  cases,  where 
there  is  no  evidence  of  peristalsis  or  of 
peritonitis,  that  mild  laxatives,  especially 
some  salines,  oflen  prove  of  great  value,  bat 
great  caution  is  necessary  in  their  adnunia- 
tration.  These  points,  together  vith  the  oae 
of  stronger  aperients  in  obstruotion  from 
fECcal  impaction,  will  be  alluded  to  later. 

2.  Sedatives. — Opium  and  belladonna,  con- 
jointly or  sepurately,  are  the  most  useful  and 
reliable  medicines  we  possess,  as  in  the  usual 
combination  of  opium  gr.  |-gr.  1,  and  extract 
of  belladonna  gr.  ^-gr.  ^,  every  three  or  four 
hours.  But  it  must  be  remembered  (1)  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  these  drugs 
on  the  inhirator^  «dA  aeoelerating  nerves 
of  the  intestine  is  by  no  means  complete. 
(2)  That  we  are  here  especially  in  the  dark. 
Thus,  if  we  could  tell  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
structi(Hi,  how  the  coib  lay,  and  which  of 
them  were  capable  of  usefiUly  directed  peri- 
staltic action,  we  mi^t  usefully  employ 
belladonna  in  large  doses.  In  other  cases, 
where  ulceration  might  be  threatening,  opium 
alone  would  be  employed.  (8)  That  while 
opium  undoubtedly  allays  the  pain,  checks 
violent  and  hurtful  peristaltic  movements  of 
the  intestines,  dulls  the  acuteness  of  the 
patient's  mind  constantly  alive  to  his  anxie- 
ties and  distress,  while  it  promotes  sleep 
and  titus  husbands  his  strength,  it  is  an  en- 
tire mistake  to  speak  ot  opium  by  (be  often- 
qnoted  jdirase  'as  our  sheet-ancduir'  in  in- 
testinal obstruction.  It  may  dangerously 
modify  symptoms  and  signs;  thus,  a  patient 
drugged  with  opium  mav  be  ^te  unaware 
that  the  tendomess  oi  his  abdomen  is  in* 
creasing.  It  may  apparently  so  improve  the 
condition  that  on  operation,  later  on  proved 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  to  have  been 
the  patient's  only  hope,  is  put  off  till  it  is 
too  late.  In  other  words,  while  symptoms 
are  lessened,  the  condition  of  the  intestine 
may  be  hourly  ^tting  worse.    (4)  Adalt 
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patients  often  ehow  remarkable  susceptibility 
to  belladoima;  and  the  excitement  which 
may  follow  an  over-use  of  this  drug  in  these 
cases  may  be  most  harmful  to  the  patient. 
(6)  In  administering  opium  and  belUdonna 
we  must  be  content  with  the  smallest  pes- 
Bible  doses,  especially  of  the  former.  In  other 
words,  the  patient  must  be  judiciously  pre- 
scribed for,  and  not  draped.  Later  on,  when 
operation  is  declined  or  set  aside,  it  may  be 
needful  to  give  oiaom  in  larger  doses,  espe- 
cially if  peiitimitis  be  present  (6)  There  is  a 
certain  class  of  adult  cases  of  intestinal  ob- 
stroetion  in  which  beUadoona,  in  innch  larger 
doses  than  are  usually  tried,  has  been  moat 
suceesfiful.  Thus,  in  more  chronic  eases,  one 
or  two  grains  of  extract  given  every  hour 
till  from  five  to  fourteen  grains  have  been 
taken,  have  been  followed  by  relief  (Kerr, 
Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  ii.  1878,  p.  807). 

Opium  and  belladonna  should  be  Eidminis- 
tered  the  mouth  in  the  absence  of  contra- 
indication; but,  if  vomiting  is  severe  and  fre- 
qnent,  by  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphine 
and  atropine.  Their  administration  by  sup- 
pository IB  the  least  satis&ctory  of  all  methods 
m  cases  of  acute  obstruction.  In  a  few  very 
acute  and  painful  oases  the  inhalation  of  an 
anssthetic  may  be  asked  for ;  it  must  always 
be  remembered  that  this  conrse,  while  tem- 
porarily relieving  suffering,  and  perhaps 
enablii^  the  case  to  be  farther  cleared  up, 
has  certain  inherent  dangers  of  its  own. 

8.  Diet. — Sufficient  care  is  still  but  seldom 
taken  in  this  simple  matter,  and  the  patient 
is  allowed  to  add  needlessly  to  bis  misery 
and  danger.  In  acute  obstruction,  when- 
ever the  diagnosis  is  suspected  or  established, 
it  is  much  best  to  cease  feeding  altogether 
by  the  mouth,  and  to  trust  to  nutrient  ene- 
mata.  The  small  intestine  and  the  Btomach 
itself  are  liable  to  be  gradually  filled  up 
by  an  ascending  column  of  fluid,  and  vomit- 
ing is  thus  constantly  impending ;  and  when  it 
has  already  set  in,  it  is  only  made  worse  by 
giving  food  by  the  mouth.  As  a  rale,  nothing 
whatever  shoold  be  given  by  the  month  save 
a  little  ice  in  small  cracked  pieces.  Nutrient 
enemata  may  be  made  on  some  such  plan 
as — milk  Jij,  brandy  or  port  wine  5^0.,  yolk 
of  one  egg,  with  liquor  pancreaticns  (Ben- 
ger)  3j,  or  a  few  drops  of  dUnted  hydrochloric 
acid  and  a  little  pepsin — the  whole  being 
gently  warmed,  but  not  cooked.  Simple 
enemata  of  strong  beef-tea,  only  just  liquid, 
may  be  given  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours. 
After,  or  in  place  of  either,  a  nutrient  zymi- 
nised  suppository  may  be  inserted.  Before 
an  enema  is  given,  it  must  be  ascertuned 
that  the  rectum  is  empty.  Thirst  is  best 
met  by  the  use  of  ice  and  the  frequent 
moiBtming  of  the  patient's  lips.  Largs  liquid 
enanata  sometimes  relieve  thirst  markedly, 
but  tiie  objections  to  these  have  already  been 
given.  When  it  is  clear  from  the  lailing 
pulse,  the  falling  temperature,  the  cold  ex- 


tremities, the  dry  tongue,  and  most  fcetid 
breath  that  trusting  to  nutrient  enemata  is 
not  sufficient,  limited  quantities  of  cham- 
pagne, brandy  and  soda-water,  or  some  kind 
of  meat  juice  must  be  given  by  the  month. 

4.  Enemata. — In  intussusception  and  fsecal 
impaction,  and  in  cases  of  strictnre  with  a 
£cecal  block  above,  large  enemata  are  invalu- 
able ;  but  with  these  exceptions,  and  espe- 
cially In  all  acute  cases  of  obstruction,  they 
are  very  rarely  useful,  and  are  only  to  be 
employed  with  the  very  greatest  caution. 

ff.  Local  aj^UeaUona. — Material  relief  ia 
often  given  by  the  assiduous  use  of  quite  hot 
applications,  regulu-ly  renewed,  on  lint  or 
flannel,  wrung  out  of  very  hot  water,  to 
which  preparations  of  opium,  belladonna,  and 
oonium  or  hyoscyamuB  have  been  added. 
Poultices  are  too  heavy,  and  quickly  get  cold. 
Turpentine  is  sometimes  applied  on  not  flan- 
nels. It  has  the  objections  of  frequently 
slightly  blistering  the  skin,  thus  rendering  it 
tender  for  examination,  and  perhaps  inter* 
fering  later  with  the  incision  of  an  operation. 
In  a  few  cases  the  patient  experiences  ^eater 
relief  from  local  cold,  as  by  cracked  ice  ap- 
plied at  frequent  intervals  between  two  layers 
of  flannel  tacked  tMmther  with  a  few  stitenea. 

6.  Eleeirieity. — This  is  occasionally  of  ser- 
Tice  in  fiecal  impaction. 

7.  Abdominal  taxia, — This  method  has 
been  strongly  advocated  by  Ur.  Hutchinson. 
He  believes  it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  con- 
ditions in  the  early  stages  are  such  as  to 
admit  of  the  very  easiest  replacement.  '  The 
first  point  is  the  full  use  of  an  anssthetio  so 
as  to  obliterate  all  muscular  resistance. 
Next  (the  bowels  and  bladder  being  supposed 
to  be  empty)  the  surgeon  will  forcibly  and 
repeatedly  knead  the  abdomen,  pressing  its 
contents  vigorously  upward,  downward,  and 
from  side  to  side.  The  patient  is  now  to  be 
turned  on  to  his  abdomen,  and  in  this  posi* 
tion  to  be  held  up  by  four  strong  men,  and 
shaken  backwards  and  forwards.  This  done, 
the  trunk  is  to  be  held  feet  uppermost,  and 
ffhftlring  again  practised  direct^  upwards 
and  downwards.  Whilst  in  this  inverted 
position,  copious  enemata  are  to  be  given. 
The  whole  proceeding  is  to  be  carried  out  in 
a  bond  fide  and  energetic  manner.' 

Abdominal  taxis  to  the  extent  just  described 
has  not  hitherto  recommended  itself  to  the 
majority  of  English  surgeons.  To  many 
minds  conditions  will  occur  in  wliicb  this 
procedure,  practised,  as  must  oe  the  esse,  with 
a  certain  amount  of  violence,  though  care- 
fully and  skilfully,  will  do  harm  and  not  good. 
Thus,  if  it  does  not  release  a  loop,  it  may 
quite  possibly  drive  one  farther  on,  or  send 
more  than  one  beneath  the  obstruction.  Those 
wht^llke  the  writers,  believe  that  in  many  of 
the  aouter  cases  softening  and  commencing 
sloughing  have  Tery  mtIt  set  in  at  the  seat 

stnu^rulation,  may  weU  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend this  method.  Finally,  it  must  be  most 
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stiTODgly  mBiBted  oa  th&t  it  is  only  in  the 
very  early  stagei  of  acute  obstruction  that 
this  method  of  abdominal  taxia  can  generally 
ba  safely  used;  and  that  evidence  of  pen- 
tooitis,  ft  conation  notoriously  difficult  of 
diagnosis,  absolutely  oontia-mdieataa  it. 

B.  Opxbatitk  TBSAmnrr. 

Surgical  Operatloiu.— These  Include — 
(X)  Abdominai»0cHon',  ^)Punelure;  (8)Co2o- 
tomjf.  Of  these,  eolotomy  will  be  refiBrred  to 
under  the  tieatmuit  of  chronio  obstruction. 

1.  Abdominal  Section.— The  advisability 
of  this  procedure  is  a  matter  which  concerns 
physicians  as  well  as  surgeons,  and  especially 
the  practitioner  who  is  called  upon  to  meet 
one  of  these  most  grave  cases  single-handed. 

A  few  most  important  points,  many  of  them 
fallacies  still  unrecognised,  first  call  for  atten- 
tion :  (1)  Acute  and  chronio  obstructions  do 
not  always  fall  into  distinct  groups.  (2) 
Chronic  obstruction  often  puts  on  an  acute 
appearance.   (8)  The  demsjid  frequently  put 
forward  at  the  present  day  that  cases  of  meate 
intestinal  obstrueticai  an  surgical  only,  is  ft 
roistake.   Kot  (mly  are  there  difficulties  in 
distinguishing  between  acute  and  chronio 
obstruction,  but  the  exietenoe  of  obstruction 
at  all  may  be  questioned.   The  possibility  of 
typhlitis,  peritonitis,  or  enteritis  being  at  the 
root  of  the  mischief  has  been  already  alluded 
to.   But  it  is  right  that  a  surgeon  should  be 
called  in  as  early  as  posBible,  not  because  he 
will  desire  to  operate  early  in  every  case,  but 
because  it  is  only  fair  that  he  should  see 
the  case  early  and  throughout.    If  the  time 
should  come  when  an  o^ration  is  decided 
upon,  the  surgeon  will  be  in  a  far  better  posi- 
tion than  when  called  in.  as  too  often  happens, 
late  in  the  ease.  (4)  It  is  probably  a  mistake 
to  expect  ft  large  proportion  of  successes,  even 
sAer  early  operations  for  intestinal  obstruo- 
tion.   Many  leading  surgeons  have  held 
Btnmgl^  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  great 
mortality  after  operations  for  intestinsi  ob- 
struotioD  has  been  in  their  having  been  put 
off  too  hmg.   The  mistake  here  consists  in 
f^onping  aU  eases  of  acute  intestinal  obstruo- 
tion  together  as  all  suitable  for  operation. 
Now  pogt-moriem  evidence  shows  that  i 
large  proportion  are  from  the  first  hopeJeH 
of  relief  by  operation,  others  becoming  nopt 
less  60  early  in  the  case  as  to  render  ai 
operation  futile.  Thus,  with  regard  to  oi 
rative  treatment,  cases  of  acute  intestii 
obstruction  may  be  divided  into  these  th 
groups:  (a)  Ctuet  probably  hopeUwa  fi 
ih«  firat--~e.g.  some  eases  <a.  severe  voivi 
of  sigmoid  and  oolon ;  some  oases  td  a 
intUBsuseeption  in  infimta;  and  oosei 
complicated  anw^ng  or  matting,  as  in 
tonitis  started  about  the  fenuue  pelvi 
gans,  or  in  inflammation  around  mesp 
glands.   (6)  Catei  tn  which  there  %$  h 
doing  good  by  operation — e.g.  coses  of 
especially  the  single  band  in  young  sr 
some  cases  of  intussuaoepticm,  and  of : 
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iwpor  part  of  the  wound  and  passed  in  again, 
mac  examination,  into  the  lower  angle,  in 
floeh  a  way  that  at  no  time  are  more  than  five 
or  six  inches  of  intestine  exposed.  After 
drawing  out  and  replacing  some  feet  of  in- 
testine in  this  way,  it  is  probable  that,  owing 
to  the  increasing  congestion  or  resistance, 
ib»  surgeon  will  reach  the  obstruction.  An 
aaeiBtant  ihonld  hold  the  ooil  from  which  the 
nugeon  Btarts  under  a  hot  sponge,  to  prevent 
the  same  ground  being  traveiiied  a  second 
time.  If  afto:  five  to  ten  minutes'  searoh  the 
mischief  is  not  found,  the  surgeon  most  de- 
cide between  making  an  artificial  anus  and 
closing  the  wound,  or  allowing  all  the  coils  to 
prolapse  under  hot  aseptic  towels,  frequently 
renewed.  The  decision  must  turn  on  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  amount  of 
distension,  it  being  exceedingly  difficult  to 
get  distended  coils  back  into  their  home, 
and  the  needful  manipulations  necessarily 
producing  much  shock,  and  perhaps  inflicting 
serious  damage.  When  the  obstruction  is 
fonnd,  it  must  be  dealt  with  according  to  its 
nature ;  thus  an  opening  (as  in  the  mesentery) 
must  be  stretched  with  the  finger-nail  and 
the  bowel  withdrawn ;  mnental  mnda,  if  not 
torn  through,  divided  between  two  chromic 
gnt  ligatures ;  any  diverticular  band  brought 
up  into  view,  and  divided  with  similar  pre- 
cautions, or,  if  the  patient's  condition  admits 
of  it,  resected  and  Uie  cut  ends  cleansed  and 
dosed.  Intestinal  anastomosis,  by  Senn's 
plates,  or  Paul's  modification,  will  be  re- 
sorted to  where  the  choice  lies  between  re- 
section and  making  an  artificial  anus.  The 
best  mode  of  dealing  with  volvulus,  intussus- 
ception, and  gall-stone,  are  given  under  their 
respective  headings.  The  peritoneal  cavity 
must  next  be  cleansed,  if  needful,  either  by 
sponges  or  by  flushing  with  a  hot  solution  of 
boric  acid  or  salicylu)  acid  per  cent),  or 
boiled  water,  intitidiieed  by  an  irrigating 
tube.  In  these  cases  a  Kath's  tnbe  ^uld 
be  introduced. 

la.  fbrmoitoii  of  anArHfieial  Anua;  Bn» 
teroUmf. — This  is  done  under  two  chief  con- 
ditiont:  (a)  When  the  operator  cannot  detect 
the  site  of  obstruction,  or  finds  that  he  can 
neither  deal  with  this  nor  perform  resection, 
he  then  makes  an  artificial  anus  in  the  middle 
line.  (6)  When  it  is  decided,  owing  to  the 
patient's  condition,  not  to  perform  an  ordi- 
nary abdominal  section,  but  to  relieve  the 
distension,  Ac.,  by  opening  the  bowel  above 
the  obstruction,  N^laton's  operation  is  usu- 
ally adopted.  Neither  is  more  than  pallia- 
tive ;  aiul  neither  should  be  resorted  to,  save 
wlwn  other  steps  fail  or  are  impracticable, 
and  when  it  is  oertun  that  the  obstmotion  is 
low  down  in  the  small  intestine.  The  chief 
ibrawbaek  to  this  method  lies  in  the  extreme 
annoyance  the  patient  snflers  afterwards  from 
the  continual  escape  of  liquid  feces.  If  when 
proposing  to  make  an  artificial  anus  it  is  ab- 
solute^ needfiil  to  open  the  bowel  at  once, 


this  may  be  effected  by  a  small  shaip  trocar, 
the  cannula  being  left  in  and  plugged,  or  by 
making  a  small  incision  in  the  gnt,  turning 
the  patient  on  one  side,  and  wtuhiog  away 
the  escaping  fieces  with  boiled  water. 

2.  Puncture  of  a  Dittended  Coil  by  Trocar 
and  Cannula. — This  method  is  still  more 
merely  palliative;  it  is  done  still  more  in 
th  _  dark ;  and,  though  it  has  ^ven  mariced 
relief  in  some  cases,  it  is  not  without  serious 
risks.  While  in  a  very  few  eases  punoture 
has  apparently  proved  ouraUve,  there  is  no 
dcnbt  whatever  that  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  this  method  has  been  finitlessly  em- 
ployed, and  which  have  never  been  pub< 
lished,  is  infinitely  grei^.  It  should  only 
be  employed  where  the  distension  and  pain 
are  very  great,  or  where  abdominal  section  is 
refused  or  unadvisable ;  and  the  practitioner 
and  friends  should  be  made  well  aware  of  the 
risks.  The  chief  amongst  these  are :  (a)  Not 
hitting  the  right  coil ;  thus  one  (though  dis- 
tended) ma^  be  hit  so  far  from  the  obstruc- 
tion as  to  give  no  real  relief.  In  not  a  few 
the  bowel  below  the  obstruction  may  -be 
punctured  (Txena)*  (6)  The  puncture  may 
give  rise  to  no  tail  raliefl  but  to  increased 
distress,  (e)  The  puncture  may  be  followed 
by  &tal  leakage  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Vabhtiks.  —  I.  Strangulation  by 
Bands  or  in  Apertures.— As  some  at 
least  4mE  these  depend  upon  the  results  of 
previous  inflammation,  it  is  important  to 
inquire  minutely  into  the  early  history. 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  The  hands 
causing  strangulation  may  be  adhesions  re- 
sulting from  peritonitis,  omental,  a  persis- 
tent Meckel's  diverticulum,  or  some  normal 
structure  abnormally  attached.  In  any  case 
it  is  the  small  intestine,  and  usually  the  end 
of  the  ileum,  which  is  especialW  liable  to 
become  thus  strangulated.  A  band  or  bands, 
sometimes  rounded,  sconetimee  fiattened, 
may  stretch  from  one  part  of  the  mesentery 
or  omentum  to  another,  or,  oftener,  may  be 
attached  by  one  end  to  the  omentum  or 
mesentery,  and  by  the  other  to  the  bowel 
(only  exceptionally  to  the  large  inteettoe), 
or  to  the  abdomined  wall  or  pelvis.  Much 
more  rarely  are  they  found  passing  from  one 
part  of  the  bowel  to  another.  The  broader 
adhesions  sometimes  present  slits  in  which 
portions  of  bowel  may  be  caught.  Similarly, 
ruptures  or  sUts  may  occur  in  the  omentum 
or  mesentery,  or  even  in  very  rare  instances 
in  the  suspensory  h'gament  of  the  liver,  or 
broad  ligament  of  ib»  utems.  The  lower 
attachments  of  the  omental  bands  are  usa- 
a%  to  the  parietes  or  visoen,  to  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis,  or  to  new  the  inner  orifice  of 
one  the  tings.  Of  tiie  divoticnlar  bands, 
the  most  important  is  the  one  called  *  true,' 
which  is  due  to  a  persistent  or  partially  ob* 
literated  vitelline  duct.  This  band  is  smgle, 
and  is  attached  at  one  end  to  the  ileum  from 
one  to  three  flMt  frmn  its  termination ;  its 
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other  end  may  be  free  or  attached  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  umbilicus.  Its  structure  may 
be  like  the  intestine,  or  cord-like.  The  in- 
testine may  be  straoRled  beneath  it,  when 
the  band  is  adherent  at  both  extremities,  or 
amured  aod  knotted  up  b^  it,  in  a  much  more 
complicated  way,  when  its  distal  end  is  free. 
Other  congenital  bands  may  arise  from  the 
omphalo-mesenteric  vessels.  Strangulation 
may,  much  more  rarely,  take  place  in  various 
forms  of  internal  hernia  (hernia  into  the  fora- 
men <tf  Winslow,  or  into  peritoneal  pouches, 
mesocolio,  duodeoo-jejunal,  or  retro-perito- 
neal). 

.^TioLOOT. — Strangulation  of  the  small 
intestine  by  the  above-mentioned  bands  or 
apertures  is  most  commonly  met  with  in 
early  adult  life,  the  average  age  being  from 
twenty  to  forty.  One  sex  does  not  appear 
more  liable  ^an  the  other,  except  in  the 
ease  of  strangulation  by  divertieuu^  which 
hat  been  observed  about  twice  as  often  in 
the  male  as  in  the  female  subject  The 
more  youthfiil  the  patient,  tbe  more  will  a 
true  diverticulum  suggest  itsell  But  stran- 
gulation is  not  unknown  in  much  older 
patients,  as  shown  by  the  mbjects  of  hemin 
and  omental  bands. 

Stuptoms. — These  are  similar  to  the  symp- 
toms already  described  under  Acute  Obstruc- 
tion. 

Theathbnt. — If  the  ordinary  measures 
&il,  the  surgeon  may  resort  to  abdominal 
section  virith  much  hope — especially  if  the 
age  or  anything  in  the  history  pointing  to 
previous  peritonitis  make  it  probable  that  a 
single  band  is  presoat.  As  to  the  date  of  in- 
terferenee,  the  earlier  the  better,  befinre  1^ 
patient's  strength  is  lowered  by  vomiting, 
and  the  operation  tendered  additionally  diffi- 
cult by  distension. 

II.  VolvuluB. — By  this  is  meant  a  folded 
or  twisted  condition  of  the  intestine,  which 
closes  its  canal.  In  one  form,  the  only 
common  one,  tbe  sigmoid  is  twisted  upon  its 
mesenteric  axis.  In  other  forms  the  intes- 
tine, again  usually  the  sigmoid,  is  intermixed 
with  some  adjacent  coil  of  small  intestine. 
Very  rarely  the  twist  tskes  place  not  on  the 
axis  of  the  mesentery,  but  on  that  of  the 
intestine  itsell  A  faw  cases  are  on  record  in 
which  the  small  intestine — e.g*  the  lower  part 
of  the  ileum — has  been  the  seat  of  the  volvulus. 

Sthptoms. — In  additifm  to  the  usual  symp- 
toms of  Acute  Obstruction,  there  are  cer- 
tain  special  points  which  may  aid  in  the 
diagnosis.  The  patients  are  usually  adults ; 
and  constipatitm  has  most  likely  been  of  long 
standing  and  habitual.  The  symptoms  are 
urgent  ^with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  vomit- 
ing, which  may  be  less  marked  than  in  other 
forms  of  acute  obstruction),  and  may  end 
rapidly  in  death.  But  the  point  which  is 
likely  to  be  distinctive  of  volvulus  is  tbe 
urgent  distension  of  the  abdomen,  often  due 
to  one  or  more  huge  coils  of  large  intestine. 


The  diagnosis  may  perhaps  be  facUitated  by 
the  use  of  enemata.  Mr.  Treves  has  sug- 
gested that  the  passage  of  thehanduidex  an 
an«Bthetto  into  the  rectum  mi|i^t  dear  up 
the  case ;  but  the  attachment  of  the  meso- 
rectum  is  often  so  Aart  as  to  prevent  the  hand 
being  safely  passed  sufficiently  high ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  same  surgetm's  suggestion 
thal^  auBcultation  be  practised  along  the  colon 
while  enemata  are  given,  however  carefully 
this  be  attempted,  and  however  well  borne 
by  tbe  patient,  the  sound  of  the  entrance  of 
fluid  is  so  diffiised  that  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  make  sure  of  its  presence  or  absence  in 
the  colon. 

Treatment.— While  the  usual  palliative 
treatment  should  be  enforced  at  once,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  all  treatment  is, 
in  acute  cases  of  this  kind,  most  unsatis- 
factory, owing  to  the  rapid  onset,  the  hnge 
size  of  the  coils,  and  the  early  stage  at  which 
inflammatory  chatwes  set  in.  AJ^  attempts 
to  reduce  the  vcdvuTus  by  abd<nninal  section, 
except  in  the  very  earliest  stages,  are  likely 
to  be  futile,  and  perhaps  disastrous.  Tbe 
distended  sigmoid  should  be  exposed  and  its 
contents  evacuated,  if  gaseous  by  a  trocar,  if 
fBBculent  by  washing  them  away  as  they 
escape  by  a  stream  of  boiled  water.  If  the 
volvulus  can  now  be  thoroughly  reduced  the 
opening  may  be  closed  ;  if  not,  it  should  be 
converted  into  an  artificial  anus.  And  if  the 
practitioner  is  not  sure  that  the  distension 
is  Bufiiciently  relieved,  he  had  better  per- 
form a  lumbar  colotomy,  the  right  side  being 
chosen  if  the  cscum  needs  relief.  This  has 
been  done  as  a  primary  operation  with  com- 
plete success  in  three  cases. 

IIL  IntoflBuaoeption  or  Inv^^a- 
ttozu — This  form  of  obBtmotion  is  most  im- 
portant, owing  to  its  frequency  in  early  life. 
Its  rapid  fatality  in  many  cases,  and  the 
number  of  brilliant  successes  which  have 
followed  insufilation  and  abdominal  section. 

iBTiOLOQT. — ^Intussusception  is  the  most 
common  variety  of  obstruction  to  which  chil- 
dren are  liable,  about  one-fourth  of  the  cases 
on  record  having  occurred  during  tbe  first 
year,  and  more  than  one-half  during  the  first 
seven  years  of  life.  In  early  life  and  child- 
hood it  is  more  fi:«quent  in  males.  Intus- 
susception would  appear  to  be  brought  about 
by  some  irregular  peristaltic  action  of  one 
part  of  the  intestine,  perhaps  conjoined  with 
maetion  of  another  part.  Sometimes  it  fol- 
lows severe  purging,  diarrhcea,  or  vioUait 
straining,  sometimes  the  presence  of  worms, 
or  a  polypoid  growth,  especially  in  the  lower 
ileum.  In  a  few  cases  it  has  fculowed  move* 
ments  or  strain,  especially  during  the  dand- 
ling and  dancing  of  an  infant  upwards  and 
downwards  in  tbe  arms. 

Anatomical  Chabacters.— In  ordinary 
cases  a  transverse  section  will  show  three 
rings  of  bowel,  and  a  longitudinal  one  three 
layers  of  bowel  on  each  siide.   The  external 
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of  these  three  layers  is  called  the  intuuut- 
eipient  or  dieath,  the  middle  the  retaming 
layer,  and  the  umennost  the  entering  layer, 
ihflW  last  two,  taken  together,  forming  the 
intmau$eemtum.  Of  these  layen,  the  outer 
and  middlo'  have  mucous  Bui&ees  in  mutual 
contact,  and  the  middle  and  inner  have  serons 
ones  thus  opposed.  The  increase  of  the  in- 
tuBsasception  takes  place  by  the  entering  and 
middle  layers  moving  in  together,  and  drag- 
ging in  the  outer  one  after  them.  Thus,  while 
the  inner  bend  between  the  entering  and  the 
middle  layers  remains  the  foremost  part  of 
the  intussusception,  the  outer  bend  between 
the  middle  and  outer  layers  is  constantly 
changing.  Between  the  middle  and  inner 
layers  the  mesentery  or  mesocolon  or  both,  as 
the  case  may  be,  are  drawn  in.  This  fact 
determines,  from  the  first,  peculiarities  in  the 
shape  of  the  intussnsceptiou ;  and,  later  on,  the 
compression  of  their  vessels  brings  about 
eongMtion,  ecchymosis,  swelling,  and  slough- 
ing. Thus  the  traction  on  the  mMentery, 
often  considerable  as  the  invagination  in- 
creases, causes  a  curving  of  the  cylinder  of 
the  intossaseeptnm,  and  to  a  lees  degree  that 
of  the  sheath,  towards  the  root  of  the  mesen- 
tery. It  also  may  pull  the  axis  of  the  intus- 
susceptum  and  its  termiual  orifice  out  of  that 
of  its  sheath .  and  uearer  the  mesen  teric  border 
of  the  intestine,  the  orifice  of  the  end  of  the 
intussusceptum  becoming  also,  by  the  trac- 
tion, alit-like.  Intussusceptions  occur  much 
mora  frequently  in  Bome  parts  than  in  others. 
Thus,  when  the  small  intestine,  especially  the 
ilisnm  and  lower  jejunum,  is  involved,  the 
enteric  variety  ia  spcucen  of  (80  per  cent)  In 
the  ileo-cscof  region  two  forms  are  found : 
(a)  the  UeO'CeBcal  proper,  in  which  the  ileum 
and  cecum,  preceded  by  the  valve  which  forms 
the  most  advanced  point  of  the  intussuscep- 
tum, pass  into  the  colon.  This  variety  forms 
44  per  cent.;  it  may  attain  great  size,  the 
valve  reaching  as  far  as  the  onus,  and  being 
still  liable  to  be  mistaken  by  careless  ob- 
aervers  for  a  prolapsua  recti,  (o)  In  the  other, 
ileo-eolie  (8  per  cent.),  the  lower  part  of  the 
ileum  ia  prolapsed  through  the  ileo-ctecal 
valve.  The  colic  variety  (18  per  cent.)  may 
occur  EUiywhere  in  the  large  intcBtine,  but  is 
most  fr^aent  in  the  descending  colon  and 
sigmoid  flexureu ' 

Btmptoms. — In  aeiUe  intussusception  the 
onset  is  sudden;  pain  is  an  early  nnnptom,  and 
of  a  colicky,  griping  character,  but  not  as  a 
rule  so  agonising  as  that  which  may  be  pro- 
duced by  a  band.  Like  tenderness,  it  may 
here  be  a  guide  to  the  site  of  the  intnssos- 
cepiion.  Yomitiiu;  is  not  so  ni^nt  as  in 
strangulation  by  bands  or  other  conditions. 
And  ihe  same  ia  true  of  constipation  :  this  is 
rarely  absolute;  usually  it  is  replaced  by  a 
diarrhreo,  at  first  fwcal,  then  fiecal  mingled 
with  blood-stained  mucus,  the  admixture  of 
fiecal  matter  becoming  less  or  ultimately  ab- 
sent altogether.  Severe  tenesmus  and  strain- 


ing recur  at  frei^uent  intervals ;  and  these, 
with  the  absence  of  aleep,  and  the  inability 
to  take  food,  soon  exhaust  the  strength  <n 
little  patients.  On  examination  of  the  abdo- 
men, a  firm,  eylindricol,  sansoge-like  swell- 
ing can  ho  distinctly  fislt  as  the  intuasusoep- 
tion-masa  in  all  eases  of  ileo-csecal  intussus- 
ception. In  these  eases  it  may  traverse  the 
rij^t  flank,  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen, 
the  left  flank,  and  even  be  felt  per  anum,  or 
seen  projecting.  With  the  above  symptoms 
are  present,  to  a  varying  degree,  those  of 
shock  and  peritonitis. 

Under  the  UEune  of  chronic  intusauteeption 
are  included  those  cases  of  intuasuaception 
which  have  a  duration  of  one  or  more 
months.  Their  extreme  importance  is  shown 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Treves — that  no  form 
of  intestinal  obstruction  offers  so  many  diffi- 
culties in  the  wi^  of  its  recognition,  and 
no  form  has  been  the  subject  of  more  error 
in  diagnosis.  This  form  appears  most  fre- 
qumtly  in  adult  males.  Its  course  is  moat 
irregular.  The  onset  is  sudden  only  in  about 
one-third  of  the  cases — a  point,  when  present, 
of  much  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  this  from 
other  forms  of  chronic  obstruction.  Fain, 
seldom  severe,  may  be  entirely  absent  for 
long  intervals,  these  becoming  Buorter  as  the 
disease  advances.  Vomiting  is  only  marked 
in  about  half  the  cases ;  it  is  £eculent  only  in 
about  7  per  cent.  The  action  of  the  bowels 
varies  greatly.  As  a  rule  they  are  irregular, 
more  often  with  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea  than 
towards  oonstipation.  In  about  60  per  cent, 
a  bloody  discharge  from  the  anus  may  be 
expected.  Bistension  of  the  abdomen  ia 
slight,  and  may  he  absent  save  during  attacks 
of  temporary  obstructiou.  A  tumour  is  to 
be  felt  in  about  half  the  cases.  The  general 
condition  is  one  of  wasting  and  aneemia,  the 
patient  not  infrequently  dying  of  marasmus. 

CoURSB  AND  PBoaBESS. — (1)  Acute.  Un- 
less relief  is  obtained,  the  cose  wLU  end 
fatally,  within  three  to  five  days  in  children, 
from  shock  and  exhaustion ;  in  infants  it  may 
be  in  a  much  shorter  time,  or  within  a  week 
or  ten  days  in  older  children;  in  adults 
between  the  second  and  third  week.  These 
cases  lead  up  to  the  second  class  of  subacute 
cases,  in  which  life  may  be  prolonged  for 
three  or  four  weeks.  (2)  The  case  may  be 
more  or  less  ehronic,  and  terminate  in  death 
on^  after  a  period  of  several  weeks  or 
months,  from  wasting  and  exhaustion  or 
peritonitis  and  enteritis,  with  or  without 
perforation.  Lastly,  recovery  may  take 
place  after  sloughing,  separation,  and  evacua- 
tion of  the  inv^mated  bowel.  This  last 
event,  of  great  interest,  hut  by  no  means 
necessarily  curative,  ia  extremely  rare  in 
children  under  two.  It  has  occurred  propor- 
tionately in  20  per  cent,  of  ileo-ciecal,  in  28 
per  cent,  of  colic,  and  in  6  per  cent,  of  enteric 
cases.  Its  most  frequent  period  of  occur- 
rence is  from  the  eleventh  day  to  the  period 
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between  the  third  and  Ibnrth  week  (Leich- 
tenstein).  Briefly  stated,  it  is  broofi^t  about 
by  adhesions  forming  between  the  invagi- 
nated  and  ]e;eiving  portions  of  the  bowel, 
and  death  of  the  intussuBcepttim  from  stran- 
gulation of  its  blood-snpply.  In  most  of  the 
recorded  ciues  it  hoe  been  some  portion  of 
the  small  intestine  that  has  come  away ;  in 
some  the  ceeemn  and  its  appendix  with  por- 
tions of  the  colon.  Sometimes  the  sloughed 
intestine  ia  evacuated  in  shreds,  at  othor 
times  in  lie  entirety.  'While  this  result  ia 
uanally  mat  with  in  aente  eases,  it  may  occur 
in  chronic  ones  that  end  acutely.  The  ugns 
are  great  fcetor  of  the  etoola,  and  gangrenous 
shreds  of  intestine  found  in  tiiem.  It  has 
been  already  sud  that  tiiis  process  can  by 
no  means  be  relied  on  to  save  life.  The 
giving  way  of  the  adhesions,  and  fsecal  ex* 
travasation,  chronic  diarrhcea,  hsemorrfaage, 
pyesmia,  and,  later  on,  a  stricture,  may  prove 
fatal. 

Treatment. — Acute  intussusception,  espe- 
cially in  the  child  or  infant,  demands  prompt 
and  active  measures.  Opium  and  belladonna 
should  be  given  at  once  and  sufficiently  to 
check  undue  peristaltic  action  and  relieve 
pain.  The  abdomen  should  be  kept  covered 
with  hot  fomentations;  and  the  amount  of 
uonrishment  given  by  the  month  should  be 
most  strictly  limited.  In  little  children  es- 
pecially, owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
their  strength  runs  down,  and  in  all  cases, 
so  as  to  ensure  a  condition  which  still  ad- 
mits of  replacement,  reduction  should  be 
attempted  as  early  as  possible.  Inflation 
should  be  preferred  to  injection  as  somewhat 
less  risky.  The  child  beiag  placed  fiilly 
under  an  anesthetic,  and  its  pelvis  and  lower 
limbs  somewhat  raised,  the  nozzle  of  a  Lund's 
inflater,  a  rectal  enema-tube,  or  a  full-sized 
catheter  well  smeared  with  vaseline,  attached 
by  tubing  to  a  bellows,  is  carefully  passed 
into  the  bowel.  The  nates  being  securely 
pressed  around  the  tube,  air  is  steadily 
pumped  into  the  colon,  while  the  sumon 
keeps  one  hand  on  the  abdomen  not  onfy  to 
vent  over-distension,  but  also  to  watch 
any  receding  of  the  tumour  towards  the 
cncal  region.  With  regard  to  the  amount  of 
force  used,  replacement  of  the  bowel  can 
usually  be  effected  only  by  considerable  die- 
tension  of  the  whole  colon,  and  this  requires 
a  good  deal  of  rather  forcible  pumping  to 
complete  it.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  last  few  amounts  of  air  sent  in 
(Goodhart).  By  carefully  kneading  the  ab- 
domen so  as  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  air 
upwards,  and  thus  preventing  the  sudden 
over-distension  of  short  lengths  of  the  colon, 
the  above  risk  will  be  still  further  reduced 
(Taylor).  Inflation  failing,  if  the  condition 
of  the  ^tient  admit  of  it,  more  powerfid 
means  may  be  made  use  of  by  eonnecting  the 
rectal  tube  with  an  improvised  water-oistem 
placed  hi^  above  the  bed,  a  more  eqnable 


and  forcible  distension  being  thus  obtained 
(Ooodhart).  This  authority  points  out  that 
the  last  method  entails  a  greater  risk  of 
rupture  of  the  bowel,  but  that  the  end  justi- 
fies the  means,  considering  Uie  great  danger 
of  these  cases.  If  the  above  methods  fail, 
abdominal  section  should  at  once  be  resorted 
to  in  suitable  cases.  The  following  points 
are  here  important:  (a)  Th«  age.  In  in- 
fante under  a  year,  unless  red<iction  is  eariy 
tried  and  quickly  successful,  the  prognosis  is 
very  desperate,  whether  an  operation  be  per^ 
formed  or  no.  (3)  The  CMidUion  of  the 
paHent  tu  to  eoUapte,  Se.  (y)  The  dttro' 
Hon  of  the  cate.  In  the  majority,  especially 
in  chudren,  the  tendency  of  the  oonditi<m  is 
to  strangulation  and  not  simply  incarceration, 
and  wmle  the  rapidity  of  tbe  strangulation 
varies  a  good  deal,  the  chances  of  inflation  or 
injection  are  small,  unless  in  recent  cases, 
(d)  It  is  thus  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
decide  tehether  the  bowel  it  ttrangulated  or 
incarcerated.  Mr.  Hutchinson  points  out  that 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms  will  be  helpfol 
here,  namely,  the  urgency  of  the  vomiting,  the 
degree  of  the  constipation,  the  character  of 
any  stools  passed,  and,  above  all,  as  utterly 
ineompatilde  with  gangrene,  advance  of  the 
tumour  onwaids. 

Only  the  chief  ptnnte  in  the  operaHon  can 
be  given  here.  The  peritoneal  cavity  being 
opened  by  a  median  indmon  with  the  umbili- 
cus for  its  centre,  tiie  intusnuceptionis  fonud. 
For  a  few  minutes  careful  pressure  should 
be  made  on  this  to  diminish  the  cedema  and 
inflammatory  swelling,  before  any  attempts 
at  reduction  are  made  (Senn).  The  wound 
being  sufficiently  enlarged  so  as  to  admit  of 
two  Angers  of  each  hand,  and  the  small 
intestine  packed  away,  if  tbe  mass  cannot 
be  hooked  up  into  the  wound  it  must  be  re- 
duced in  titu.  This  can  be  done,  if  there  are 
no  adhesions,  either  by  traction  upwards  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  invagination;  or,  as 
thought  better  by  Mr.  Hutohmson,  by  finding 
the  lower  part,  holdmg  the  enaheathing  part 
so  that  it  cannot  be  drawn  into  oonBtrieting 
folds,  and  backing  out  the  eontained  bowd 
by  gentle  squeezing  movements  between  the 
finger  and  thumb.  These  movements  must 
be  continued,  and  the  finger  and  thumb 
gradually  shifted  upwards  along  the  gut  till 
every  atom  of  the  mass  la  reduced ;  this 
being  often  maide  known  by  the  appearance  of 
the  vermiform  appendix.  Every  care  must  be 
adopted  to  finish  the  operation  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  evenr  precaution  taken  against 
shock.  The  chief  points  in  the  after-treat* 
ment  are  the  application  of  warmth,  and  the 
administration  of  milk,  brandy,  and  lauda- 
num. 

IV.  Impaotlon  of  Gall-itones.— These 
may  enter  the  intestine  either  after  passing 
down  tbe  gradually  dilated  duet,  or  after  a 
Iirocesa  of  inflammatory  adheston  and  ulcera- 
tion between  the  gall-bladder  and  duodenum 
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or  colon.  It  is  in  thte  latter  way  tiiat  gall- 
BtoneB  lai^  enough  to  block  ita  canal  get 
into  the  bowel;  and  hence  in  such  casAs, 
though  there  is  usually  a  previous  history  of 
more  or  leag  suffering  in  the  hypochondriac 
region  (which  may  assist  in  the  diagnosis), 
those  paroxysmfl  of  pain  and  the  jaundice 
which  accompany  the  passage  of  gtul-stonea 
down  the  duct  may  not  have  been  ezpe- 
rienccd.  Oall-stoneR  may  either  escape  by 
the  anus,  or  become  firmly  impacted  and 
completely  obstruct  the  intestine.  Obstrue* 
tion  from  this  cause  is,  however,  compara- 
tively rare.  It  is  met  with  &r  more  tee- 
quentiy  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  and 
with  very  few  exceptions  after  late  middle 
life.  The  patients  are  often  very  obeae.  As  a 
rule  the  obstructing  gall-stone  is  single.  The 
most  common  seat  of  impaction  ia  the  lower 
ileum,  and  next  to  this  the  jqunnm  or  duo- 
denum. 

Symptoms. — These  are  usually  sudden  and 
acute ;  death  from  enteritis  conjoined  with 
those  of  acute  obstruction  occurring,  as  a 
rule,  in  about  five  daya,  perhaps  earlier,  as 
the  result  of  shock.   Becovery  rarely  takes 

C:e.  In  some  few  exceptional  cases  relief 
come  about  even  after  veriods  of  sererest 
nifforing,  by  the  r^eose  and  onward  passive 
of  the  stone ;  in  some  the  bowel  has  become 
stretched  into  a  kind  of  diverticulum,  in 
which  the  stone  has  remained  lodged;  in 
some,  after  adhesion  and  ulceration,  an  open- 
ing has  been  formed  between  the  small  in- 
testine and  the  neigfabonring  part  of  the 
colon,  or  by  similar  prooessea  the  atone  has 
escaped  externally. 

I^OHOSis. — This  is  aided  by  the  sex,  age, 
and  previous  history  of  the  patient ;  the  acute- 
nesB  of  the  symptoms ;  and  perhaps  by  the 
recognition  of  a  more  or  less  distinct  hard 
lump  corresponding  to  the  obatructing  gall- 
atone. 

Treatment. — If  a  very  short  trial  of  palli- 
ative treatment  is  ftitile,  abdominal  section 
is  here  the  patient's  only  chance;  though, 
owing  to  the  usual  age,  habits,  and  condition 
of  the  tissues,  the  st^  must  always  be  a 
very  anxious  one.  The  stone  having  been 
fbund,  it  may  be  dealt  with — (1)  By  trying 
to  pass  it  on  into  the  lai^  bowel.  (2)  By 
intra-intestinal  crushing,  either  between  the 
fingers  or  by  fiat-bladed  forceps  guarded  with 
incUarubber  tube.  (8)  This  may  he  facilitated 
by  Mr.  Tait'a  anggestion  of  puncturing  the 
stone  with  a  needle,  passed  obliquely.  (5) 
The  loop  being  drawn  outside,  the  stone  may 
be  extracted  and  the  opening  most  carefully 
closed. 

V.  Contr&otloiis. — In  this  class  may  be 
included  cases  due  to  adhesions,  kinking  or 
eoonpressi^  the  gut,  or  matting  together 
sevwiJ  eoilB ;  and  those  where  mischief,  in- 
flammatory or  malignant,  has  closed  the 
hmuii  traction,  or  narrowed  it — as  when 
the  mesentery  puckers  from  old  inflamma- 
65 


tory  or  malignant  mischief.  These  cases  are 
amongst  the  gravest  and  the  most  hopelees 
of  intestinal  obstructions ;  they  affect  the 
small  more  frequently  than  the  large  intea- 
tine ;  and  are  often  preceded  by  old  peritonitis. 

Symptoms. — Owing  to  the  rarity  of  stric- 
ture of  the  small  intestine,  this  group  prac- 
tically comprises  all  cases  of  chronic  ob- 
struction of  that  part  of  the  bowel  (Fa^e). 
The  attacks  are  often  repeated,  and  the  final 
one  is  in  duration  subacute  or  chronic  rather 
than  acute.  Thus,  sickness  or  constipation 
will  not  be  severe,  however  high  up  the  ob- 
struction  may  be ;  severe  collapse  or  euppres- 
non  of  urine  will  probably  not  appear.  On 
the  other  hand,  visible  peristalsis,  and  attacks 
of  pain  witii  loud  rumbliugs,  will  probably 
be  marked  futures. 

TsSAnmHT.— This  must  be  mainly  pallia- 
tive, on  the  lines  already  laid  down.  Ab- 
dominal section  is  here  especially  likely  to 
be  disappointing,  owing  to  the  complicated 
nature  of  the  obstructing  agency,  the  fact 
that  it  ia  often  not  very  localised,  and  the 
intimacy  with  which  it  is  blended  with  one 
or  more  coils  of  intestine,  or  with  these  and 
some  other  viscos  as  well.  Formation  of 
an  artificial  anus,  and  still  more  colotomy 
where  the  large  intestine  is  affected,  may 
give  relief 

VI.  Obstxnotioii  from  Striotora — 

(a)  Simple  deatridal  ttenotet.  These  may 
result  from  the  efiTects  of  dysenteric,  tubn< 
cular,  or  syphilitic  nlceraticm  of  considerable 
extent.  The  dysenteric  are  most  frequent  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  large  intestine,  the 
tubercular  in  the  lower  ileum  and  about  the 
ileo-csecal  valve,  and  the  syphilitic  in  the 
rectum.  Rarer  instances  of  stenoses  occur 
after  injury,  the  strangling  of  an  intussns- 
eeption,  the  strangulation  of  hernia,  or  the 
ulceration  produced  by  temporarily  impacted 
gall-atones,  fiecal  masses,  or  foreign  bodies. 

(b)  Neto-growtha. — A  more  exact  patho- 
logy has  practically  narrowed  down  these  to 
one  kind,  namely,  cylindrical  epitheliomft. 
Very  rar^  innocent  growtiis— e.^.  fibromata 
or  adenomata — ^may  cause  moxe  or  less  ob- 
struction, usually  by  becoming  polypoid.  The 
locahty  attacked  is  in  the  very  great  majori^ 
of  cases  on  the  left  side.  Most  cases  occnr  in 
about  eqnal  proportions  in  the  rectum  and 
sigmoid  flexure ;  then  about  half  as  fre- 

auently  in  the  left  colon  and  splenic  flexure  ; 
le  remainder  being  met  with  in  the  ascend- 
ing colon  and  hepatic  flexure. 

Symptoms. — In  the  earlier  stages  these  are 
often  by  no  means  marked.  Disordered, 
irregular,  and  unsatisfcuitory  action  of  the 
bowels,  and  ^neral  discomfort,  with  intervals 
of  comparative  ease,  conatitute  the  earlieat 
indications.  At  this  time,  owing  to  the  for- 
getting or  deferring  of  an  examination,  the 
oases  are  far  too  fiv^nently  tavated  as  in- 
stances of  flatulence,  mdigestion,  and  consti- 
pation. Later  on,  the  symptoms  of  obstmotioD 
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beoome  more  iMmnoaneed.  Jn  most  caaes 
abdominal  distenrion,  accompanied  by  foetid 
ernctatioui  and  pain,  comes  on,  varying 
in  degree  from  time  to  time.  The  pain  ia 
usually  distinguished  by  its  paroxysmal  cha> 
raoter,  and  its  relation  to  unwise  feeding. 
Vomiting  usually  appears  late,  until  then 
being  replaced  by  nausea,  and  usoally  only 
becomes  feculent  in  the  final  attack  of 
obstruotifux  The  motions  are  ^ways  un- 
satis&ctonr,  the  bowels  not  acting  without 
aperients,  loose  stools  often  alternating  with 
■cybala,  or  broken  up  bits  with  slime  and 
mucus  ooming  away.  Troubleeome,  teasing 
tenesmus,  causing  &e  patient  to  repeatedly 
seek  relief  from  the  sensations  of  an  im- 
perfiactly  emptied  bowel,  is  often  present  when 
the  Btriotmre  ii  law  down.  PoistalUe  move- 
mmtfl  of  the  intestineB,  arooompanied  by 
eoliol^  pain  and  rumbling  borborygmi,  be- 
come increasingly  frequent  and  manifest  as 
the  muscular  fibre  hypertrophies.  As  the 
case  progresses,  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient,  with  the  increasing  emaciation  and 
cachexia,  and  the  fiulure  of  treatment,  all 
point  to  the  malignant  aspect  of  the  case. 

Course  ahd  Teshikatiohs. — Tbe  course 
of  all  such  cases,  though  very  variable  ia 
duration,  is  progressively  unfavourable,  and 
sooner  or  later  death  supervenes,  usually 
from  peritonitis,  with  or  without  perforation, 
or  from  exhaustion  by  prolonged  suffering 
and  possibly  suppmation.  Absolute  oeoliuion, 
as  a  rule,  comes  about  slowly.  In  some  eases 
it  is  never  ccoupIetelT  estabmhed ;  in  others, 
it  ooouts  Bttdd<nily,  from  impaction  of  hard- 
ened faeces  or  undigested  food.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that,  even  in  cases  in  which  the  seat 
of  constriction  is  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  or 
rectum,  the  greatest  evidence  of  stress  of  the 
frecal  accumulation,  distension,  ulceration, 
and  perforation,  is  often  in  the  oeecum. 

Tbeathent. — From  the  very  first,  as  soon 
as  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of 
a  stricture,  the  moat  careful  attention  to  diet, 
and  the  regular  administration  of  such  medi- 
cines as  will  &voar  soft,  semi-solid  motions, 
should  be  insisted  on.  If  these  points  are 
attended  to,  the  jpatients  may  be  kept,  for  the 
^ear  or  two  which  the  disease  takes  to  mn 
its  course,  in  comparative  ease;  bat  it  is 
extraordinaiy  how  frequently  and  at  what 
cost  these  most  obvious  precautions  are  still 
ne^ected.  Patients,  tbe  subjects  of  stricture, 
should  be  warned  that  they  are  Uving  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice.  As  a  rule,  caruessness 
in  diet  brmgs  its  own  penalty,  and  most 
patients  willingly  acknowledge  the  relief 
which  such  a  diet  as  the  following  gives. 
Goups ;  milk,  bread  and  milk,  milk  and  oat- 
me^  arrowroot ;  poached  or  whipped-up  eggs, 
a  few  oysters,  a  Uttle  vegetable  (especially 
those  which  leave  a  small  residue)  with 

{)Ienty  of  gravy,  or  well  purged  with  milk ;  a 
ittle  underdone  meat,  well  pounded  or 
■hredded.   In  the  early  stages,  and  later  on 


in  the  intervals  of  rdief  from  threatening 
obstruetion,  laxatives  shonld  be  given  regu- 
larly. Thus  OASc&rasagrada  tablets,  compound 
liquorice  powder,  a  pill  containing  aloes,  com- 
pound extract  ol'colocynth  and  oilof  jonipw 
— one  of  these  may  be  administered  over- 
night, while  Hunyadi  J&nos,  or  a  similar 
water,  is  given  in  the  morning.  In  other 
cases  castor  oil  is  preferable,  or  strychnine, 
belladonna,  and  aloes  may  be  given  in  the 
form  of  pill  twice  or  tm«e  times  a  day. 
Where  obstruction  is  actually  threatening, 
a  laxative  such  as  castor  oil  or  sulphate  of 
magnesium  may  still  ^ve  great  relief  if  com- 
bined witii  a  Lttle  tmcture  of  opium,  and 
aided  by  enemata  of  castor  oil.  But  where 
obstruction  ia  actually  present,  the  ease  must 
be  treated  on  the  tuiul  lines,  a  sedative  here 
replacing  laxative  treatment 

When  the  above  treatment  has  failed, 
lumbar  colotomy  (on  the  right  or  left  side, 
according  to  the  indications  afforded)  should 
not  be  too  long  deferred.  The  merits  of  this 
operation  in  relieving  suffering  and  prolong- 
ing life  in  such  eases  ean  scarcely  be  esteemed 
too  highly, 

VII.  Obstruction  ftom  Compression 
Crom  without. — "Various  viscera,  enlarged 
and  displaced,  especially  the  uterus  and 
ovaries,  and  in  rarer  instances  the  spleen,  the 
kidney,  or  even  a  distended  bUdder ;  tubercu- 
lous or  cancerous  glands,  tumours  of  the 
omentam,  growths  from  one  part  or  other  of 
the  abdominal  or  pelvic  parietes,  hydatid 
oysta,  Ac.,  may  so  compress  a  neighbouring 
portion  of  bowel  bb  to  wad  to  obstraction. 

DiAQKosis. — Careful  examination,  includ- 
ing that  per  vaginam  and  per  anvm  (some- 
times the  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the 
rectum  may  be  useful),  together  with  the 
history  of  the  case,  consideration  of  the  col- 
lateral signs  and  symptoms,  and  in  some  cases, 
as  where  the  swelling  is  cystic,  an  explora- 
tory tapping  or  aspiration,  will  generally 
suffice  to  establish,  approximately  at  any 
rate,  the  existence  of  this  form  of  obstruction. 

Treatment. — This  consists,  first,  in  the 
removed  of  the  cause,  if  practicable ;  secondly, 
where  this  is  impossible,  in  relieving  the 
obstruction.  By  altering  the  position  of  the 
body,  the  displaced  viscera  may  sometimes 
be  moved  so  as  no  longer  to  compress  tiie 
bowel ;  tumours — ovarian,  uterine,  renal,  or 
hydatid — may  be  dealt  with  by  operation. 
Where  this  is  impossible,  manipulation  or 
copious  enemata  may  be  employed,  or  seda- 
tives may  be  tried,  in  the  hope  that  the  bowel 
may,  imder  their  influence,  release  itself. 
But  if  none  of  these  measures  should  be 
applicable  or  successful,  and  if  the  symptoms 
of  obstruction  be  severe,  resort  to  colotomy, 
or  tbe  making  of  an  artificial  anus  by  ab- 
dominal  section,  may  beoome  needful.  In 
some  cases  of  this  class  more  especially,  relief 
has  been  afforded  by  puncture  with  A  fine 
trocfif  and  cannula. 
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Vin.  Obertaraotion  firom  Impaotion 
of  Foreigii  Bodies,  IntestizLal  Conore- 
tlons  (Bnteroliths),  fto. 

(a)  Foreign  bodies  in  btilk,  such  as  bones, 
coins,  &c.f  occasionally  find  their  way  into 
the  intestines.  In  a  considerable  proportion 
of  cases  they  are  evacuated  per  anum  with* 
out  much  inconvenience ;  in  some  cases  they 
give  rise  to  enteritis  and  various  other  intes- 
tinal troubles;  in  some  rare  cases  they  lead 
to  more  or  less  complete  ocoluaion,  with 
acute  or  subacute  symptcniis. 

(6)  Foreign  bodies,  as  hair,  Ac.;  skins, 
seedis,  and  Btones  of  firoit  (tlu  fanslcs  of  cereals, 
and  oats  especially),  the  curds  of  milk  in 
yonng  children,  and  some  medicinal  sub- 
stances, as  magnesia,  ohslk,  iron  oxide,  Ac., 
token  over  a  long  interval,  may  aocnmulate 
and  give  rise  to  more  or  less  complete  ob- 
struction. Such  ma^s  constitute  the  large 
proportion  of  the  so-called  'intestinal  con- 
cretions '  in  the  human  subject. 

(c)  Hard  concretions  (enteroliths),  consist- 
ing for  the  most  part  of  phosphates  of  lime 
and  magnesium,  with  or^^ic  material,  and 
having  usually  as  a  nucleus  some  foreign  body 
or  hardened  feeces,  have  rarely  been  met  with. 

Intestinal  concretions  are  most  frequently 
found  in  the  cecum  or  rectum ;  much  more 
rarely  in  the  ileum.  They  are  slowly  formed, 
and  rare^  bring  about  intestinal  obstmction. 

Tbsatkknt.— As  a  role,  pni^tives  can 
only  do  mischief.  Soothing  remedies  give 
temporary  relief,  and  favour  the  gradual  on- 
ward passage  of  the  foreign  body.  If  abso- 
lute impaction  has  clearly  taken  place,  and 
the  symptoms  are  urgent,  abdominal  section 
and  extraction  may  be  imperative. 

IX.  Obstractioii  firom  Impaotioii  of 
Fffices. — Prolonged  constipation  may  lead 
to  definite  obstruction  by  impaction  of  &ecal 
masses,  conjoined  with  paralysis  and  inaction 
of  the  bowel  from  distension,  and  contraction 
of  the  empty  portion  below.  Sometimes  the 
occlusion  is  rendered  more  absolute  and  ir- 
remediable by  the  doubling  or  dragging  down 
of  the  bowel  by  the  weight  of  its  contents. 
The  seat  of  the  obstructing  fieeal  mass  is 
nsuolly  the  sigmoid  flexure  or  the  rectum ; 
but  great  acciimulation  and  its  effects — dis- 
tension, ulceration,  perforation — are  often 
most  manifested  in  the  cscnm.  This  cause 
of  obstruction  is  most  frequently  met  with 
in  women  of  sedentary  habits,  after  middle 
life,  and  especially  amongst  hypochondriacs 
or  lunatics. 

Stmptous. — These  are  characterised  by 
their  chronicity;  complete  occlusion,  as  a 
rule,  coming  about  slowly.  There  is  little  or 
no  actual  pain  during  the  earlier  stages ;  and 
even  during  the  later  stages,  in  the  absence 
of  complications,  it  rarely  bec(»nes  acute. 
Vomiting  is  altogether  absanf  at  first ;  in  the 
later  staiget  there  may  be  much  nausea,  ac- 
companied with  foul  evacuations,  and,  towards 
the  last,  fieoulent  vomiting.  Absolute  con- 


stipation is  slowly  established,  and  then  may 
last  for  two  or  three  months.  In  a  few  cases 
the  extraordinary  periods  of  seven,  eight,  or 
even  nine  months  have  been  reached  without 
relief  (Treves).  Before  the  constipation  has 
thus  become  absolute,  it  has  very  likely  been 
interrupted  by  attacks  of  diarrbcea,  due  to 
catarrh  of  the  intestine  above  the  impaction, 
and  giving  very  imperfect  reUet  The  fiecal 
masses  can  sometimes  bo  felt  on  examination 
of  the  abdomen,  or  they  may  be  concealed 
by  the  presence  of  fat,  flatus,  and  distension. 

CoDBSE. — In  a  considerable  proportion  of 
these  cases  relief  may  be  afforded  Dy  appro- 
ate  tmatmrat.  In  some,  death  ensues 
m  gradual  exhaustion,  from  peritonitiB 
after  mceration  and  perforation,  or  from  aeote 
obstruction  owing  to  the  bowel  becoming 
suddenly  blocked  or  acutely  kinked. 

Tbeatuent. — Very  copious  enemata,  ad- 
ministered through  a  long  soft  tube,  are  espe- 
cially usefol,  the  recttmi  being  first  cleared 
out  with  a  finger  or  spoon.  Such  enemata, 
consisting  of  thin  gmel,  soap  and  water,  with 
turpentine,  castor  oil,  or  ox-gall  added,  ^ould 
be  repeated  from  time  to  time,  and  carefully 
insinuated  onwards  as  fiir  as  practicable.  Or  a 
stream  of  warm  water  from  a  vessel  raised  to 
a  height  through  a  long  tube,  may  be  advan- 
tageously made  to  play  upon  and  wash  aw^, 
portion  by  porticm,  the  fiecsl  mass  (Gaj^).  In 
some  eases  gaWaniam  and  massage,  uded  by 
the  sndden  application  of  heat  and  cold,  may 
be  useful. 

In  the  earlier  stages,  laxatives  or  purgatives 
may  be  given  with  safety  and  advantage.  A 
teaspoonful  of  Bochelle  salt  in  a  cupful  of 
mutton.broth  is  an  old  but  often  efficacious 
remedy.  In  the  later  stages,  and  when  pur- 
gatives alone  are  contra-indicated,  they  may 
be  combined  with  sedatives,  castor  oil  or  sul- 
phate of  magnesium  being  given  with  small 
doBes  of  laudanum,  or  calomel  being  simi- 
larly combined  with  a  litUe  Dover's  powder. 
The  use  of  belladonna  in  large  doses  is  often 
peculiarly  beneticial. 

In  the  extremest  cases,  while  oolotomy  is 
to  be  looked  on  as  the  very  last  resort,  the 
practitioner  should  avail  himself  of  this 
rather  than,  allow  bis  patient  to  die  of  over- 
distension and  ulceration  of  the  intestine. 
When  relief  has  been  obtained,  the  greatest 
care  as  to  diet  and  after -management  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  that  recurrence 
of  trouble  to  which  the  patient  remains 
liable.    See  Constipation. 

X.  Obstraotlon  firom  Congenital 
Malfozmation. — Constriction  or  occlusion 
of  this  kind  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  the 
duodenum  at  or  about  the  entrance  of  the 
common  bile-duct,  or  about  the  jtmotion  of 
the  duodenum  with  the  jejunum;  and  in 
some  cases  has  aroeared  to  depend  upon 
vslve-like  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  re- 
sembling enlarged  or  confluent  valvuhe  oonni- 
ventes.   The  lower  portion  of  the  ileum,  neur 
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the  Ueo-eseal  Tilve,  or  about  the  junotion 
with  the  omphalo-meBenterio  duot,  appears 
most  likely  to  be  bo  affected.  The  colon  (and 
almost  exclofiiTely  the  sigmoid  flexure)  is  the 
part  of  the  bowel  most  freqaently  constricted 
by  the  efiects  of  foetal  peritcoiitis,  oat  instances 
are  very  rare. 

All  such  oases  are  of  pathological  interest 
rather  than  of  practical  importance.  Vomit- 
ing of  meconium,  absence  of  proper  evacua- 
tioD,  Btnuning,  oonvaLuons,  and  evidence  of 
more  or  less  severe  sofiiaring,  are  followed  by 
speedy  death,  though  in  wnue  xmre  inatanoes 
life  has  been  prolonged  for  weeks  or  even 
months.  No  treatment  can  avail,  and  eurgioal 
operations  can  onlpr  hasten  death,  or  at  best 
snoceed  in  prolongmg  misery. 

Very  much  more  common,  and  somewhat 
more  hopeful,  are  those  cases  in  which  there 
is  congenital  defect  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
reotum  or  anus,  or  both.  They  may  be  di- 
vided into — (a)  imperfonte  anas ;  (b)  anas  in 
natural  position,  but  the  rectum  deficient. 

Theathent. — Immediate  relief  may  often 
be  afforded  by  surgical  operations,  and  in 
some  instances  more  or  less  permanent  good 
results  have  been  obtained,  and  by  persevering 
management  maintained;  but  survival  to 
addeseenoe  or  adult  age  has  seldom  ensued. 
8w  Bbotum,  Diseases  ot 

AbTHVR  E.  DUBHAII, 

W.  H.  A.  Jacobson. 

IKTBSTIKAIi  WOBM8.— This  com- 
bined twm  was  fiwmerly  much  employed  in 
medical  literatiure,  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
simpler  expression  entoMoa^  which  latter  title 
is  fiur  better,  more  comprehensive,  and  now 
in  general  use.  To  be  sure,  nearly  all  the 
internal  ^asites  of  man,  at  some  time  or 
other  durmg  the  course  of  their  development, 
play  the  part  of  intettinal  worms,  within 
either  the  human  or  animal  host ;  but  since 
this  particular  residence  frequently  consti- 
tutes neither  the  only  locaUty  they  occupy, 
nor  the  principal  feature  of  their  lue-record, 
it  is  well  that  the  misleading  words  in 
question  should  be  altof;ether  abandoned 
irom  medical  science.   See  IDntozoa;  and 

FABAaiTES.  T.  S.  COBBOLO. 

INTESTINES,  Diseases  of.— Stkon.: 
Fr.  MaladieB  de  llnte»tme\  Oer.  Kranh- 
}te%tan  de»  Darmet. 

Gbnkral  Keuabks.— Morbid  affections  of 
the  intestinal  tract  are  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  at  all  ages. 

The  direct  exposure  which  this  canal  offers 
to  external  influences,  in  the  form  of  ingesta, 
will  account  for  a  lai^  proportion  of  cases ; 
so  many  irritants  can  exert  their  immediate 
influence,  and  produce  what  may  be  termed 
vrimary  affections  of  the  canal.  On  the  other 
band,  since  much  of  the  physiolc^cal  work 
of  the  tract  depends  for  its  performance  on 
a  healthy  condition  of  other  fanctions,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  blood  -  circulation  and 
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nervons  system,  any  disturbaneea  of  these 
processes  will  tend  to  influence  injnrionsly 
intestinal  digestion,  and  thus  give  rise  to 
tecondary  diseases  of  the  boweL  And  it  is 
evident  uat  an  improper  preparation  of  the 
food  in  the  intestine  must  in  its  turn  affect 
the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  generally,  and 
among  others  those  of  the  canal  itsell 

Due  to  these  varied  causes  are  the  most 
diverse  f-^rms  of  structural  disease,  impli- 
cating especially  the  mucosa  and  submacoBa, 
and  less  frequently  the  muscular  and  peri* 
(oneal  coats.  Perversions  of  vasonlarity,  such 
as  hypenemia  and  congestion  with  their  »- 
suits,  hemorrhage  and  cedema,  are  often  met 
with ;  and  all  degrees  of  inflammation,  from 
a  simple  catarrh  to  sn[^nirative  enteritis  with 
abscess,  or  diphthnitic  and  other  specific 
forms  of  disease,  such  as  typhoid,  dysenteric, 
and  choleraic.  Amon|;\he  forms  of  degene- 
ration the  lardaoeous  is  the  most  important ; 
of  new-growths,  carcinoma  is  most  common, 
with  tuoercular  next,  whilst  the  connective 
tissue,  fatty,  mucous,  and  vascular  neoplasms 
are  rarer;  malformations  and  malpositions 
comi^ete  ttie  list  of  sfanictural  afieotions.  Sm 
DiOBsnvB  Oboans,  Diseases  ot 

Although  structurally  continuous  with  the 
stomach,  and  closely  associated  with  it  in  its 
working,  the  intestine  nevertheless  is  exceed- 
ingly prone  to  be  diseased  independently  of 
that  organ,  while  at  other  times  both  suffer 
together.  Certain  regions  of  the  tract  favour 
the  development  of  disease,  and  it  is  rare  to 
find  the  entire  length  of  the  canal  involved; 
whilst  one  portion  of  the  tube,  the  jejunom, 
is  probably  less  liable  to  disease  than  any 
other  organ  of  the  body. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  symptoms  due  to  a 
disease  of  the  intestines  may  be  masked  by 
more  prominent  signs  of  mischief  elsewhere, 
though  secondary  to  the  intestinal  affection ; 
whilst  in  other  eases  the  diaeue  we  have  to 
treat  is  but  an  expression  on  the  part  of  the 
bowels  of  a  morbid  state,  primarily  (Kumeeted 
with  some  other  organ. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  many  symp- 
toms referred  to  the  intestines  are  really  due 
to  improper  digestion  in  the  canal  induced  1^ 
causes  remote  from  the  bowels,  which  may 
be  practically  normaL  Such  conditions  are 
to  be  distinguished  fr^m  structural  affections 
of  the  tissues  of  the  intestines,  which  are 
mainly  the  subject-matter  of  this  article,  the 
functional  perversions  being  treated  of  in  the 
article,  DiOESTiON,  Disorders  of. 

The  indications  of  actual  intestinal  disease 
are  frequently  vague  and  uncertain.  The 
subjective  symptoms,  such  as  pain,  may  be 
completely  wanting  in  some  of  tiie  most 
serions  forms  of  disease,  or  out  of  all  pro* 
portion  to  the  severity  of  the  case.  Aniuoer 
may  proceed  to  perfOTation  with  but  a  mini- 
mum of  discomfort,  whilst  an  attack  of  simple 
colic  may  be  agonising.  Nor  is  physical 
examination  so  fruitful  in  its  results  in  the 
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case  of  intestinal  disease  as  it  is  in  the 
affections  of  many  other  org;ans,  thongh  per- 
haps in  no  other  region  is  the  tactiu  erudttus 
so  valuable.  Many  of  the  states  to  be  con- 
sidered here  undoubtedly  ^ass  through  their 
whole  course  without  giving  the  lightest 
indication  ttiat  can  be  reeogniaed  by  physical 
ezamination.  An  investigation  of  tneevaena- 
tions  at  present  furnishes  information  within 
the  xuuTowest  linuts.  From  all  tiiese  oiroom- 
sUuices,  a  diagnosis  of  many  diseases  of  the 
intestines  most  be  almost  a  matter  of  infw- 
ence  and  c<HyectaT8. 

In  respect  to  treatment,  very  much  may 
be  done  with  the  means  at  om-  command. 
The  removal  of  caoses  is  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases  easy,  and  a  complete  core  may 
be  eflEseted.  And  whilst  some  of  the  remain- 
ing cases  admit  of  little  or  no  relief,  a 
greater  number  can  be  partially  alleviated  by 
suitable  remedies. 

The  several  diseased  conditions  of  the  ia- 
testines  will  be  discussed  in  the  following 
alfihabetioal  order: — (1)  Absceee;  (2)  Albu- 
mmoid  disease ;  (8)  Atoophy ;  (4)  Conaretions 
in;  (5)  Contraction;  (6)  Dilatation ;  (7}  Ganr 
grene ;  (8)  Hnmorrh^^ ;  (9)  Hypereemia  and 
Conation ;  (10)  Hypertrophy ;  (11)  Inflam- 
mation, Acnte  and  Chronic ;  (12)  Malforma- 
tions ;  (18)  Malignant  disease ;  (14)  Malposi- 
tions; (15)  MicnM>i^ani8ms ;  (16)  Morbid 
growths,  Non-Malignant ;  (17)  Paralysis  ; 
(18)  Parasites ;  (10)  Perforation  and  Rupture; 
(20)  Spasm;  (21)  Syphilitic  disease;  (22) 
Tubercular  disease ;  and  (28)  Ulceration. 

1.  Intestines,  AVsoess  in  Walls  of.— 
In  the  coarse  of  severe  eases  of  enteritis — 
phlegmonous — where  the  infammatoiy  pro- 
cess affects  all  the  coats  of  the  bowel,  and 
the  products  infilbnte  the  different  tissaes, 
eoUeetiona  of  tms  may  be  found,  but  with 
no  well-defined  limit,  such  as  eonatitnte  an' 
abscess.  Such  collections  may  open  into  the 
intestine,  leaving  small  ulcers;  or  through 
the  peritoneal  eoat,  and  so  cause  perforation. 

In  the  chronic  enteritis  met  with  in  scro- 
fidous  sabjeots,  the  solitary  and  agminated 
gluids  may  undergo  slow  suppuration,  and 
form  abscesses  which  end  by  opening  into 
the  bowel. 

Such  morbid  products  are  rather  of  post' 
mortem  interest,  giving  rise  to  no  special 
symptoms  during  life  which  wilt  permit  of 
their  being  diagnosed,  apart  from  the  existing 
entOTitis ;  and  they  are  incapable  of  special 
treatment. 

2.  InteBtineaj  Albuminoid  Disease  Of. 
The  intestines  appear  to  be  affected  with  lar- 
daceoni  disease  next  in  frequency  to  the 
spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  and  lymphatic  glands, 
and  it  is  rare  for  the  alimentary  canal  to 
show  signs  of  this  degeneration  until  it  has 
become  far  advanced  in  the  above-named 
orgaiu.  It  is  stated  that  the  intestines  are 
affected  in  42  per  cent,  of  all  eases  (Haber- 
shon). 


Anatomical  Chaeactkes. — Ah  in  other 
organs,  the  inner  coat  of  the  arteries,  parti- 
cularly of  those  surrounding  the  solitary  and 
agminated  glands,  appears  to  be  the  starting 
point  of  the  albuminoid  change,  from  which 
it  gradually  extends  to  ac^acent  tissues,  until 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  bowd  may  be 
replaced  by  this  material.  In  milder  caaes 
it  is  limited  to  the  muoous  and  submucous 
coats,  which  in  all  cases  are  the  first  to 
suffer,  the  villi  being  specially  affected.  Con- 
sidering the  exceeding  proneness  of  the  Mal- 
pi^hiim  corpuscles  of  the  spleen  to  undergo 
this  change,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  solitary 
and  agminated  glands  of  the  intestine,  which 
are  of  similar  structure,  should  long  resist 
the  degeneration,  and  in  many  cases  may  be 
quite  unaffected.  Sooner  or  later,  however, 
the  aJbuminoid  grannies  appear  in  these 
structures,  until  the  whole  gland  is  involved. 
The  mesenteric  glands  are  usually  impli- 
cated ;  and  in  severe*  cases  the  mesenteric 
and  peritoneal  vessels,  and  even  the  appen- 
dices epiidoica  (Hayem). 

To  we  naked  eye  the  mucous  membrane 
appears  smooth,  pale,  and  thit^ened,  often  of 
a  *  peculiar  glistening  aniect '  (Friedreich), 
resembling  wet  wasb-leaUier  (Moxon).  Tb« 
pallor  is  very  striking.  When  the  degene- 
ration is  extreme,  uie  surface  ulcerates, 
especially  over  the  follicles,  from  fatty  de- 
generation and  breaking  down  of  the  new 
material,  the  diminished  blood-supply  by  thef 
constricted  vessels  leading  to  this  result. 

The  small  intestine,  and  particularly  the 
lower  jMurt  of  the  ileum,  is  the  usual  seat 
of  the  disease,  which  sometimes  extends  up- 
wards to  the  duodenum  and  stomach;  the 
colon  is  occasionally  affected. 

Sthptohs. — The  most  prominent  symp- 
toms which  this  condition  gives  rise  to,  so 
for  as  the  alimentary  eansl  is  ecmeemed,  are 
diarrhcBa  and  hamorrfaage.  Since  the  other 
important  viscera  are  always  simnltaneondy 
affected,  other  symptoms  coexist  The  diar- 
rhoea is  rather  characterised  by  floidity  than 
undue  frequency  of  the  stools,  though  the 
latter  does  occur ;  the  evacuations  are  often 
greenish  from,  altered  blood.  It  is  rare  to 
find  either  pain  or  tenderness ;  and  the  diar- 
rhoea when  once  established  rarely  ceases. 

Hnmorrhage  from  the  suriace  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  independently  of  any  ulcera- 
tion, may  occur  from  rupture  of  the  diseased 
vessels. 

TaKATHKHT.  —  Enematft  of  starch  and 
opium  are  useful,  thongh  thor  effect  is  but 
temporary.  Beooveiy,  even  from  an  ad- 
vanced state,  ma^  follow  if  the  cause,  such 
as  a  suppurating  joint,  can  be  completely  re- 
moved. 

8.  Intestines,  Atrophy  of.— A  general 
atrophy  of  the  intestines  accompanies  a  wast, 
ing  of  the  entire  body  from  any  eerions  cause 
of  malnutrition,  such  as  starvation,  where 
the  organs  are  estimated  in  &tal  cases  to  lose 
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42  per  cent,  of  their  weight,  beeoming  ex- 
tremely thin  and  transparent. 

Intestinal  catarrh  may  lead  to  atrophy  of 
the  bowels,  even  to  an  extreme  degree. 
Nothnagel,  who  has  specially  studied  this 
condition,  fonnd  evidence  of  it  in  80  per  cent, 
of  deaths  from  all  canses,  and  at  all  ages, 
even  six  weeks  after  birth.  It  may  follow 
on  a  catarrh  which  is  acnte— this  being  fre* 
qaent  in  children— or  on  the  sub-acute  or 
<mronie  forms.  Cartain  parts  of  the  canal 
are  more  liaUe  to  be  afl&eted  thsm  othOTs, 
the  cRCum,  ascending  colon,  and  lower  end  of 
ileom  being  the  regions  most  commonly 
attacked.  The  change  is  almost  restricted 
to  the  mucosa,  the  villi  of  the  email  intestine 
especially  suffering,  the  thickness  of  the  coat 
being  reduced  to  one-fifth  the  normEtl  in  ex- 
treme caaes,  together  with  complete  disap- 
pearance of  Lieberkuhn's  glands.  The  entire 
la^er  is  replaced  by  connective  tissue  con- 
taining a  few  round  eells,  and  presents  a 
smooth  appearance,  with  irregular  thicken- 
ings at  places  ;  there  is  none  of  the  pigmen- 
tation so  constantly  seen  in  the  fibroid 
change  of  chronic  catarrh ;  the  muscular 
tissae,  even  of  the  mucosa,  and  the  lymphoid 
fblliclee  are  unaffeoted.  Nothnagel  has  also 
described  areas  of  the  mnseular  oo^  oaor 
genitolly  atrophied. 

The  symptoms  referable  to  this  eonditicm, 
when  the  small  intestine  is  involved,  are 
those  of  general  malnutrition  from  deficient 
absorption  of  the  digested  foods,  and  this  may 
be  so  severe  as  to  prove  fatal,  especially  in 
children  and  infants.  When  the  change  is 
limited  to  the  colon,  there  may  be  nothing 
beyond  a  slight  diarrhcea,  with  bulky  pnl- 
taceous  offensive  stools  free  from  mucus. 
Mo  treatment  is  specially  available  for  this 
condition. 

4.  Intestines,  Casts  ot.~-8ee  Casts. 

6.  InteatinM,  Catarrli  oL—Bee  18.  In- 
flammation. 

6.  Intestines,  OonoreUons  In.— Sthom.: 
£n<en>I«£%f.— These  are  commonly  met 
with  in  the  colon,  etecnm,  and  appendix, 
which  offer  greater  &cilities  of  lo^^ent, 
and  are  liable  to  cause  enteritis,  ulceration, 
and  perforation,  or  varying  degrees  of  ob- 
struction. See  Calcuu  ;  and  Intkstival  Ob- 

BTBUCTIOK,  p.  1010. 

7.  Intestines,  Contraction  of.— The 
calibre  of  the  intestinal  canal  may  be  di- 
minished by  the  pressure  of  tumours ;  by 
structural  changes  in  the  walls,  such  as 
cicatrices ;  or  by  displacements  of  portions  of 
the  bowel  in  invagination,  Ac.  Such  causes 
of  stricture  are  more  properly  described 
under  intestinal  obstruotions.  i5«s  Intkbtinal 

OBSTRUCTION, 

The  term  *  contraction  *  may  be  a^^lied  to 
that  state  of  shrinking  which  the  got  is  liable 
to  {Mresent  below  the  seat  of  any  permanent 
stricture. 

Congenital  malformations,  producing  con- 


traction of  ^e  canal,  even  to  complete  ocela- 
aion,  may  be  met  with. 

6.  Intestines,  Dilatation  of.  — The 
normal  diameter  of  the  small  intestine  may 
be  taken  as  1^  inch  throughout ;  and  that  of 
the  lai^  intestine  as  gradually  diminishing 
from  2^  inches  at  the  csoum,  to  1^  inch  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  rectum.  But  the  canal 
is  eridently  capable  of  distension  much  be- 
yond these  limits,  as  may  be  recognised  when 
large  aecnmnlations  of  flatus  or  fieces  occur. 
Such  conditions,  howerer,  may  disappear 
after  death,  the  bowel  tetnmixig  to  its  proper 
ca{>acity.  These  dilatations,  therefore,  may 
be  regarded  as  temporary. 

Other  forms  of  distension  of  a  more  per- 
manent nature  are  frequently  observed. 

Cases  have  been  recorded  where  extreme 
distension  of  the  bowel,  with  considerable 
hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat,  occurred 
without  any  obvious  cause,  but  associated 
with  marked  constipation.  These  have  been 
provisionally  termed  idiopathic,  and  com- 
pared to  similar  affections  of  the  cesophagus 
and  stomach.  The  condition  has  been  met 
with  in  children  evm  at  birtii,  as  well  as  in 
adults,  and  usually  runs  an  acnte  and  fatal 
eoarse.  In  one  case  the  eoltm  was  nnifbrmly 
distended  to  a  diameter  of  6  to  8  indies;  and 
in  another  the  average  diameter  of  the  small 
intestine  was  twice  the  normal,  the  stomach 
also  sharing  in  the  distension;  the  person 
had  been  a  large  eater,  and  was  extremely 
&t.  The  sigmoid  flexure  appears  to  be  very 
prone  to  this  distension. 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  dilata- 
tion is  attributable  to  the  existence  of  some 
stricture  in  the  course  of  the  canal,  and 
inasmuch  as  a  persistent  obstruction  is  usually 
located  somewhere  in  the  large  intestine,  it 
is  the  colon  which  most  frequently  suffers, 
and  this  may  be  so  excessive  as  practically  to 
obliterate  the  ileo-oeeoal  valve.  The  mere 
accmuulation  and  retention  of  the  contents 
above  the  obstruction  is  doubtless  one  factor 
in  causing  the  dutension ;  but  a  diminished 
resistuig  power  on  the  part  of  the  gut  prob- 
ably eo-exists,  brou^t  about  by  malnutrition 
of  its  textures.  Toe  muscular  coat  of  the 
dilated  portions  is  nsually  hypertrophied, 
while  the  mucous  membrane  is  thinned  and 
peculiarly  liable  to  ulceration,  the  decom* 
posing  contents  furnishing  an  exciting  cause 
for  this  result. 

Localised  bulginga  or  sacculations  of  the 
bowel  may  be  met  with,  sometimes  involving 
all  the  coats,  and  occasionally  as  diverticula 
formed  by  protrusions  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane between  the  muscular  fibres  covered 
only  b^  peritoneum.  These  *  false  or  disten- 
sion diverticula*  are  comnumly  found  in  old 
people  snfhring  from  ohronie  constipation  or 
some  eondititm  oausing  general  distension  of 
the  intestines ;  thejjr  are  single  or  multiple, 
occasionally  occurring  in  great  numbers  and 
I  globular  in  shape ;  are  most  freqnent  in  the 
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eoIoD,  where  Aey  extend  into  the  appendices 
einploicse,  and  oocnr  less  often  in  the  small 
intestine  along  the  meeenterio  border.  In- 
flammation f^m  the  irritation  of'  fsoal  or 
foreign  matter  is  liable  to  be  set  np  in  them, 
leading  to  perforation  into  the  peritoneum, 
or  very  rarely  to  oommunieation  with  the 
bladder. 

The  existence  of  any  extreme  dilatation 
may  be  recognised  by  inspection  or  manipa- 
latum  of  the  abdomen,  especially  if  the 
parietes  be  thin  and  wasted,  as  they  &e- 
qnently  are  in  soeh  cases.  Tympanites  is 
present  to  a  variable  degree,  tmifbrmly  dis- 
tending the  abdomen  or  causing  asymmetrical 
swdlin^.  Feecal  vomiting  may  occur  in 
eounexion  with  the  existence  of  a  dikted 
mtestine,  bat  this  is  rather  to  be  attributed 
to  the  primary  obstructing  cause,  in  the 
symptoms  of  which  the  few  indications 
peeiuiar  to  this  condition  are  merged.  In 
extreme  cases,  the  movements  of  the  dia* 

Ehragm  may  be  interfered  with,  and  tixe 
eart's  action  impaired  even  fatally. 
Paralysis   or   atony  from   wasting  or 
degeneration  of  the  muscular  coats,  by 
diminishing  the  resistance  of  the  bowd, 
allows  of  its  distensim.   This  is  well  exem- 
plified in  the  extreme  dilatation  from  flatoa 
which  so  frequently  aeeosnpanies  acute  peri- 
tonitis; and  is  comparable  to  eertiun  cases 
of  gastro-ectasiB  of  a  temporaiy  character. 
9.  Intestines,  OaiLgrene  of. 
^TioLOOY. — The  immediate  cause  of  the 
absolute  death  of  a  portion  of  the  intestine 
is  the  complete  arrrat  of  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  part  affected.   This  obstroction 
may  be  produced  by : — 

(i.)  Embolus  of  the  snperior  mesenteric 
artery.  Several  cases  of  this  condition  have 
been  recorded. 

(ii.)  Thrombus  of  the  mesenteric  veins. 
The  perfeet  stasis  induced  by  this  oanse  is  of 
very  rare  occnzreufle,  but  it  has  been  seen  to 
follow  invasion  <tf  the  ^>ortal  vein  by  malig- 
nant disease,  and  associated  with  tiirombosiB 
<tf  the  femond  vein  in  the  puerperal  state. 

(iii)  Detachmentof  the  mesentery  close  to 
the  intestine  will  be  followed  by  gangrene  of 
the  part  which  is  thus  deprived  m  its  blood- 
supply. 

(iv.)  Local  constrictions  of  the  bowel.  This 
is  by  &r  the  commonest  class  of  causes  of 
gangrene,  and  is  the  probable  sequence  of  an 
unreduced  strangulated  hernia,  an  invagina- 
tion or  ileus.  In  these  states  ihe  vessels  are 
pressed  upon,  owing  to  the  altered  position  of 
the  gut,  which,  with  the  continuously  in- 
creasing pressure  of  the  Gsdema  that  follows 
tiie  venous  obstruction,  leads  to  complete 
stasis. 

(v.)  The  more  gradual  obstmetion  to  the 
blood-flow,  from  eonstrietion  of  the  vessels 
by  diseases  of  their  walls,  leads  to  sloughing, 
and  tends  to  oeeur  in  lardaeeona  disease  of 
the  intestines. 


(vi.)  Sloughing  also  ocoors  as  a  sequence 
of  the  lon^-contmued  pressure  of  hard  fieces, 
or  of  the  mfiammatory  state,  when  the  pro- 
cess is  of  such  intensity  that  complete  cessa- 
tion of  the  circulation  takes  place  m  localised 
spots,  usually  affecting  the  mucous  membrane 
only,  though  occasionally  penetrating  deeper, 
ulcers  remaining  after  separation  of  the 
sloughs. 

Anatomical  Chakactkbs.  —  From  the 
nature  of  the  construetive  tissiies  of  the  in- 
testine, the  gangrme  vUdi  is  met  with  is 
of  the  minst  variety.  The  portion  of  bowel 
which  is  affected  is  at  first  of  an  intense  red 
colour,  gradually  increasing  to  purple,  and 
even  to  black.  The  extreme  congestion 
of  the  vessels  leads  to  effiieion  of  blood 
into  tiis  tissues,  which  m  uniformly 
coloured;  decomposition  rapidly  takes  place 
in  the  stagnant  blood,  and  the  products  acted 
on  by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  of  the  intes- 
tines become  black,  all  traces  of  red  colour 
being  soon  lost.  Meanwhile  the  mucous 
membrane  and  muscular  coats  are  swollen 
and  sodden  by  the  sernm  and  blood  with 
which  they  are  infiltrated,  and  a  dark,  black 
to  ash-grey,  soft,  pulpy  mass  is  finally  thrown 
off  from  we  healthy  tissue.  The  extent  of 
Bubstanoe  which  may  undergo  this  necrosis 
and  be  separated  is  extremely  variable,  from 
a  men  alongh  of  ludf  an  inch  in  diameter  or 
smaller,  to  portions  of  bowel  several  feet  in 
length.  The  late  Dr.  Peacock  records  a  case 
where  twelve  feet  were  passed  in  eight  por- 
tions during  a  period  of  three  years. 

Sthptoms. — The  occurrence  of  symptoms 
whereby  mortification  of  the  bowels  can  be 
diagnosed  is  scarcely  to  be  expected.  The 
signs  for  the  most  part  resolve  themselves 
into  those  of  the  cause,  whether  that  be  a 
plngging  of  the  mesenteric  vessels,  or  a 
localised  enteritis.  Extreme  foator  of  the 
stools  may  suggest  its  presence,  but  can 
afford  no  indication  of  the  extent  or  depth  of 
bowel  involved,  which  are  all  important  data 
ibr  prognosis,  and  to  some  degree  for  treat- 
ment. It  is  not  until  the  sphacelus  has  been 
passed  per  anum,  or  that  signs  of  ulceration 
are  manifest,  that  the  positive  existence  of 
gangrene  can  be  ascertained.  A  very  few  hours 
snflice  to  produce  this  condition  when  once 
the  cause  is  established ;  and  since  it  cannot 
be  either  arrested  or  cured,  the  separation  of 
the  slough  is  to  be  desired,  although  fatal 
hsemorrhage  or  perforation  may  be  associated 
with  this  process.  Intestincj  gangrene  is 
always  to  be  regarded  as  grave,  though  re- 
covery not  in&equently  follows  sloughmg  ot 
considerable  tracts  when  confined  to  the 
mucous  membrane. 

Tbeatmemt. — The  circumstanceB  associated 
with  thu  morbid  process  at  a  role  preclude 
any  treatment  being  specially  directed  towards 
it.  If  there  be  reason  to  believe  that  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  intestine  is  gangrenous, 
operative  proceedings  should  be  at  ones 
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resorted  to.  Considerable  success — even  60 
per  cent,  of  recoveries  according  to  some — 
baa  folloved  resection  of  the  dead  part  of  the 
bowel,  and  nziion  of  the  segmeats  by  Buture* 
(mterorraphy). 

10.  IntM^es,  Hnmorrhsge  from.— 
An  escape  of  blooia  from  the  intestines  is  a 
mgn  of  certain  morbid  conditions  rather  than 
an  actual  disease  itself  hence  the  cause  of 
the  hcmoirhage  must  be  son^t  fbr. 

^TiOLOOT. — The  causes  of  intestinal 
hEemorrhage  may  be  thus  indicated : — 

(a)  Inerwued  hlood-pretmre  %  Intense  hy^ 
penemia  or  extreme  congesti<m  from  heart- 
disease,  portal  obstraetion,  embolism  or  throm- 
boaia  of  the  meeenterio  Teasels,  intassusoep> 
tioD,  &o. 

(|3)  AffectionB  of  the  inUttinal  VHtUt :  In- 
juries of  the  bowels;  ulceration;  vascular 
growths,  haemorrhoids;  lardaceous  disease 
of  the  walls. 

iy)  Primarily  aliered  hlood-ttatea  or  de- 
terioration of  veuel* :  Purpura  hsemor- 
rhagiea ;  aennry ;  leocoeylAuunia  ;  ^Uow 
fisver  and  severe  intarmittent  and  remittent 
bTers,  hamophilift. 

(Jt)  Oceemonal  eaiuea:  Disease  of  the 
stomach ;  rupture  of  aneurysm  into  intestine ; 
vicarious  menstmation. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  tiie  canaes  must 
here  suffice.  It  is  obvious  that  the  relative 
frequency  of  these  conditions  differs  consider- 
ably, and  in  many  cases  the  cause  is  at  once 
apparent,  whilst  occasionally  the  source  of 
the  blood  may  be  more  obscure.  It  would 
seem  from  statistics  that  intestinal  haemor- 
rhage is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in 
males,  as  gastric  hsemorrhage  is  more  com- 
mon in  women;  the  latter  fact  being  ex- 
plained by  the  greater  liabili^  of  females  to 
ulcer  of  tne  stomach,  as  the  former  appears 
to  be  by  the  preponderance  of  males  suffer- 
ing from  the  determining  causes  of  bsemor- 
rhage,  soch  aa  liver-disease. 

SyHPTOua. — Associated  with  the  symptoms 
special  to  the  loss  of  blood,  and  which  are  in 
the  main  similar  to  bleeding  from  any  other 
organ,  there  are  the  signs  and  symptoms  of 
the  causal  disease.  The  extent  of  the  hemor- 
rhage will  necessarily  largely  determine  the 
symptoms,  many  bleedings  being  so  trivial  as 
to  give  rise  to  no  appreciable  effects,  and  in 
extreme  cases  the  loss  being  so  great  and 
sudden  as  to  lead  to  rapid  collapse  and  death. 
Between  these  extremes  all  degrees  of  an- 
emia, fiuntness,  paUor,  giddiness,  and  failing 
pulse  ma;^  be  observed.  A  sensation  as  of  a 
warm  QmA  flowing  into  the  abdomen  is  occa- 
sionally complained  of^  but  otherwise  hemor- 
rhage m  this  situation  is  seldom  possessed  of 
characteristic  features.  Abdominal  pain  ma^ 
accompany  intestinal  hemorrhage,  and  is 
specially  severe  in  embolus  of  the  mesenteric 
lu^eries,  but  this  symptom  is  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  bleeding,  both  being  associated 
manifestations  of  a  common  cause.  The 


occurrence  of  the  above  mentioned  indica- 
tions in  the  course  of  a  disease  liable  to  lead 
to  this  condition,  would  point  to  hemorrhage, 
especially  if  there  be  a  fall  in  temperature 
from  a  previous  pyrexial  state. 

Occasionally  the  escape  of  blood  is  bene- 
ficiaL  This  is  partioolariy  the  ease  where 
the  eause  is  a  congestion  of  the  intestinal 
traet,vith  or  without  hemorriioida.  Thereby 
ttie  futness  of  tiie  bowds  is  relieved,  and  a 
more  equable  circulation  is  established.  In 
some  oases  oi  typhoid  fever,  contrary  to  what 
mif^t  be  •upposed,  improvement  has  been 
notuwd  to  fdliow  a  moderate  lots  of  blood 
(Trousseau). 

Except  in  such  cases  as  when  the  effusion 
of  blood  is  so  excessive  that  death  takes 
place  before  any  escapes  from  the  bowel, 
mtestinal  hemorrhage  reveals  itself  sooner 
or  later  in  the  character  of  the  evacua- 
tions. If  the  cause  be  situated  immediately 
within  the  anus,  or  the  blood  be  sufficient  in 
amount  to  escape  alteration,  then  the  red 
colour  is  retained.  The  bematin  is  readily 
affected  by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the 
canal,  and  converted  into  a  blackened  mate- 
rial,  sulphide  of  iron  being  formed,  which 
stains  the  fieces;  or  a  black  tarry  substance 
is  evacuated,  being  tiie  altered  clotted  blood 
{$ee  MbiuEna),  As  .a  rule,  when  the  blood 
has  undergone  this  change,  the  source  of 
it  is  in  the  stomach  or  small  intestine ; 
blood  from  the  colon — where  it  is  usually 
due  to  ulceration — being  passed  adherent  to 
the  freces.  The  height  of  the  source,  the 
quantity,  and  the  duration  of  its  stay  in  the 
canal,  largely  determine  the  extent  of  altera- 
tion in  the  blood,  and  its  degree  of  admix- 
ture with  the  fieces. 

DuaiHMia. — The  history  of  the  case ;  the 
condition  of  the  patient;  and  the  eharaota  of 
the  voided  blood  («e0  Helsna;  and  Stoou), 
are  the  points  u^on  which  a  diagnoaifl  at  me 
cause  of  intestmal  hemorrhi^  ia  to  be 
Imsed. 

Fboonosis. — The  amount  of  blood  evaea- 
ated  is  not  a  sure  guide  to  forming  an 
opinion  of  the  result.  It  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  actual  quantity  lost,  since  much 
may  be  retained  in  the  bowel.  The  general 
condition  of  the  patient,  especially  the  state 
of  the  pulse,  is  of  far  more  importance ; 
whilst  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
nature  of  the  cause,  not  fbrgetting  the  ooea- 
sional  favourable  import  of  a  flux. 

Tbeatheht. — In  a  certain  number  of  oasea 
bleeding  from  the  bowel  is  uncontatdlaUa ; 
in  others  it  is  capable  of  cure ;  whilst  in  a 
third  group  it  is  rather  to  be  enconxftged. 
When  arrest  of  the  hemorrhage  is  desired, 
rest,  both  general  and  local,  is  essential ;  the 
patient  should  be  maintained  in  the  recum- 
bent position,  as  thereby  the  liability  to 
syncope  is  averted;  and  the  canal  is  to  be 
kept  quiet  by  abstinence  from  food,  and  the 
fr«e  use  of  opium,  to  prevent  peristalsia. 
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The  active  treatment  is  to  be  directed  to 
^thdrawing  the  blood  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  affected  region,  hy  means  of  heat, 
rinapisms,  dry-cupping,  &c. ;  and  to  the  ap- 
plication of  styptics  to  the  bleeding  surface, 
or  the  administration  of  such  remedies  as 
arrest  bleeding  after  their  absorption  into 
the  blood.  Th»  most  effective  agents  given 
by  the  month  are  tntpentine  in  a  full  dose 
of  40  to  60  drops,  followed  by  half-draohm 
doses  every  three  hoars ;  and  the  pilnla  jdnmltt 
cum  opio  (B.P.)  gr.  v.,  every  four  or  six  hours. 
Tannic  acid  and  the  vegetable  astringrats 
•re  usnally  too  slow  in  their  action  to  be  of 
much  avuL  Bitartrate  of  potassium  in  two- 
draohm  doses  is  of  much  benefit  in  arresting 
the  bleeding  of  piles ;  for  which  purpose  also, 
as  well  as  for  vicarious  biemorrhage,  or  the 
flux  of  passive  congestion  from  the  lower 
bowel,  the  writer  has  found  frequently  re- 
peated doses  (ni  V.  to  nv  viii.)  of  tincture  of 
hamamelis  most  efficacious.  The  liquid  ex- 
tract of  coca  in  doses  of  one  and  a  half  [ 
drachms  at  intervals  of  a  few  hours,  for  three 
or  four  doses,  has  been  recommended  for  the 
same  purpose.  Probably  the  most  reliable 
remedy  is  e^tin  in  two-grain  doses  admin- 
Istered  Bubcataneonsly,  and  repeated  if  need- 
Ail.  Should  the  somoe  f>f  the  fanmoirhage 
be  williin  the  range  of  local  i^Ucotion  by 
rectal  injeetinut  tiie  most  naefiil  agents  for 
this  purpose  are  turpentine  one  to  three 
drachms,  with  four  to  eight  ounces  of  muci- 
lage of  starch;  equal  parts  of  tincture  of 
perchloride  of  iron  and  water ;  or  tincture 
of  hamamelis,  a  draohm  to  three  onnces, 
as  an  enema.  Such  astringents  as  tannic 
acid,  opium,  or  hamamelin  may  be  con- 
veniently administered  in  the  form  of  sup- 
positories. 

When  the  haemorrhage  is  distinctly  the 
result  of  engorged  vessels,  its  occurrence 
should  not  be  cheeked,  provided  it  be  not 
ezeesnve.  Sulphate  of  magnerinm  in  fiill 
doses,  with  a  few  wiTtim*  of  dilnted  solpharie 
acid,  is  then  of  great  serviee. 

The  giving  of  stimulants  is  a  procedure 
that  involves  careful  judgment.  Whilst  un- 
doubtedly the  tendency  of  loss  of  blood  is 
to  produce  death  by  syncope,  it  is  also  true 
that  fnintness  itself  &vourB  tiie  cessation  of 
the  bleeding,  and,  so  far  as  a  general  direc- 
tion can  be  given,  stimulants  should  be 
avoided,  unless  there  be  reason  to  fear,  from 
the  condition  of  the  patient,  chw^ter  of  the 
pulse,  ixs.,  that  the  syncope  is  grave.  Short 
of  that,  aJcohol,  temporarily  increasing 
the  heurt's  power,  mcreases  the  bleeding. 

TraiiBfusion  of  blood,  when  practicable, 
•bonld  be  resorted  to  in  extreme  oases.  See 

TBUfflFOfllOV. 

11.  Intestines,  Hypen»mia  and  Con- 
gestion of. — The  fbrmer  term  is  here  applied 
to  those  conditions  of  vasoolar  engoi^geraent 
where  the  excess  of  blood  is,  inriznarily  at 
least,  on  the  arterial  aide  of  the  capillaries 


(active  congestion,  fluxion,  determination  of 
blood) ;  whufit  the  latter  term  is  restricted  to 
cases  where  the  fulness  is  caused  by  some 
obstruction  to  the  venous  flow  (passive  con- 
gestion). Doubtless  either  of  these  condi- 
tions may  lead  to  the  establishment  of  the 
other,  but  it  is  desirable  to  consider  them 
separately,  not  so  much  for  the  diffisrence  in 
the  oaoBM  pvodiiehig  them,  as  for  the  great 
difference  in  their  results. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  even  within 
the  limits  of  health  a  considerable  variatfon 
is  met  widi  in  the  degree  of  vascnlaritjf  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  The  fluctuating  periods 
of  activity  and  rest  undergone  by  the  tube 
are  associated  of  necessity  with  aitematums 
of  comparative  hypenemia  and  amemia,  as 
during  the  digestion  of  a  meal  or  during 
fitting.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  draw 
any  line  beyond  which  the  vascular  fulness 
can  be  said  to  be  abnormal ;  as  it  is  equally 
impoeuble  to  say  exactly  where  hypereemia 
and  normal  gland-change  end,  and  catarrh 
begins.  These  states,  on  the  border-line 
between  health  and  disease,  stop  short  of 
jKodncing  recognisable  tLssne-change,  and  are 
of  trandent  duration.  iSas  DiaKsnvB  OaaiHS, 
Dissaaes  of;  L  AfEsctions  of  tha  Vasenlar 
State. 

Anatohioal  Ghabactrbs. — The  appear- 
ances seen  po$t  mortem  are  far  from  being 
always  indicative  of  what'existed  during  life. 
Jfor  an  extreme  arterial  fulness  may  com- 
pletely disappear  after  death,  from  contraotuni 
of  the  vessels;  whilst  venous  engoq^ement 
more  or  less  completely  remains. 

^TioLOOT. — The  causes  of  intestinal  hy- 
peramia  are  as  follows:  (a)  Mechanical 
and  chemical  irritants,  foreign  bodies,  and 
poisononB  drugs.  Spices  and  mghly  seswoned 
food,  and  alcohol;  any  snbstance,  in  fact, 
which  may  be  swallowed,  and  at  all  exceeds 
the  blanctest  nature,  may  bring  about  an 
abnormal  d^ree  of  hyperemia  the  whole 
or  THutof  the  canaL  Theee  causes  act  locally 
and  directly  upon  the  vessels. 

{8)  Vaso-motor  paralysis  of  the  splanchnic 
area.  If  from  any  cause  the  normal  tone  of 
the  mesenteric  vessels  is  diminished,  by  in- 
hibition or  removal  of  the  tonic  influence 
excited  by  the  sympathetic,  the  vessels  dilate 
and  hypenemia  ensues.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  diarrhoea  foUowiog  certain  emotional 
states  may  be  explained.  The  intimate  re- 
lation which  has  been  shown  experimentally 
to  exist  between  the  splanchnic  nerves  and 
the  v8MO-motor  system  generally,  but  especi- 
ally with  the  cardiac  innervation  by  means 
of  the  *  depressor  nerve,*  whereby  any  con- 
siderable peripheral  reststuice  in  we  systemic 
capillary  area  which  impedes  the  action  of 
the  heart  is  compensated  for  by  a  dilatation 
of  the  mesenteric  vessds,  renders  it  probable 
that  an  undue  hypenemia  of  the  intestines  is 
of  very  frequent  occurrence. 

(y)  CoUatend  hypenemia,  or  the  fulness  of 
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the  Tessels  of  one  region  caused  by  contrac- 
tion of  the  vessels  of  another,  as  in  the 
shrinking  of  the  cutaneous  vessels  from  cold, 
extensive  bums,  Ac.  In  such  cases  the  blood, 
remaining  constant  in  amount,  mnst  distend 
other  vessels ;  and  those  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  including  the  intestines,  are  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  become  engorged,  as  explained 
by  what  may  be  called  their  eompensating 
paralysis. 

(A)  Among  lees  frequent  eaaws  of  intestinal 
idethora  are,  the  snppressifni  oi  habitnal  dis- 
charges—menstmall  ftc;  ibm  removal  of 
pressure,  as  of  aseitu»  fluid ;  and  sodden  chills 

in  hot  climates. 

The  causes  of  paative  congetUon  are  the 
following :  (a)  A  general  congestion  of  the 
entire  intestinal  tract  will  be  produced  by 
any  of  those  causes  which  lead  to  universal 
congestion  of  the  tissues,  as  dilatation  of  the 
right  heart  from  lung-disease.  Preesore  by 
tumours  or  other  conditions  on  the  inferior 
vena  cava  above  the  liver,  or  on  the  portal 
vein,  will  bring  about  the  same  result.  So 
also  will  any  obstruction  to  the  portal  cireu- 
latioii  in.  the  livw.  This  is  by  fiur  the  oom- 
monest  cause  of  intestinal  congestion,  since 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  however  ^oduced, 
directly  tends  to  it. 

(6)  A  congestion  of  a  portion  of  the  tube 
occurs  when  any  obstruction  exists  to  the 
venous  flow  of  that  part,  as  is  marked  in 
cases  of  invaginaticm  and  straognlation  of 
the  bowel. 

The  rarer  conditions  of  embolism  of 
branches  of  the  mesenteric  arteries,  or 
thrombosis  of  the  veins,  wUl  induce  intense 
congestion  of  the  region  supplied  by  the 
occluded  vessels.  The  resulting  infarction  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  actual  extent  fed 
by  the  vessels,  owing  to  the  free  anastomosis 
at  the  periphei7  of  the  area.  Sloughing  and 
ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  ex- 
tensive gangrene  of  all  the  coats,  is  very 
liable  to  follow  on  this  condition. 

Both  active  hyperemia  and  congestion  u« 
essential  features  of  the  vascular  changes 
comprised  in  inflammation. 

Bthptoms  and  Eftoots. — ^These  condi- 
tions may  of  themselves  give  no  evidence 
of  their  existence,  although  an  excessive  and 
sudden  hyperemia  of  the  splanchnic  area 
vnll  cause  a  fall  in  the  general  blood-pressure 
with  symptoms  of  fainting.  Overfiilness,  just 
as  ansemia,  of  the  intestinal  vessels  leads  to 
increased  peristalsis,  probably  due  to  the 
deficiency  of  oxygen  and  excess  of  carbonic 
acid  which  attend  each  of  these  oonditbns. 

From  hypenemia,  there  is  an  inerMsed 
secretion  of  muous  and  other  intestinal  fluids, 
often  more  wat«y  than  normal,  which  with 
an  increased  peristalsis,  induced  by  the  same 
irritant  that  led  to  hyperemia,  produces  a 
diarrhoea.  Provided  this  over-fimctional  ac- 
tivity be  limited  to  the  production  of  the 
normal  secretions  of  the  part,  and  increased 


healthy  action  only,  the  condition  of  hyper* 
lemia  is  not  exceeded ;  but  the  passage  mto 
catarrh  is  easy,  and  unmarked  by  any  abn^fc 

lines. 

The  increased  blood-pressure  may  be  snffi- 
oient  to  induce  diapedesis  of  the  red  corpus- 
cles, or  rupture  of  the  capillari^  leading 
to  ca^Ulary  hemorrhage  and  submucous 
petechiee. 

As  regards  congestion,  the  more  complete 
the  obstruction  to  the  flow,  the  greater  will 
be  the  pressure  in  the  veins,  whose  thin 
walls  favour  the  transudation  of  the  serous 
part  of  the  blood,  and  so  produce  fir^  an 
(pdems  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  entire 
thickness  of  the  bowel,  and  later  an  escape 
of  fluid  into  the  canal  itself  and  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  the  latter  being  more  marked* 
The  efiusion  in  this  case  is  dependent  en- 
tirely on  mechanical  conditions,  with  possibly 
some  deterioration  of  the  vessel  walls ;  whilst 
the  flow  in  hyperemia  is  mainly  the  result 
of  increased  secreting  activity.  Hemorrhage 
from  rupture  of  the  smaller  vessels  is  of 
frequent  occurreuoe,  and  may  be  very  con- 
siderable. Profuse  bleeding,  often  accom- 
panied by  severe  abdnxdnal  pain,  nsually 
follows  plugging  of  the  mesentoic  vessels. 

A  prolonged  state  of  congestion — and  as 
a  rule  the  cause  is  such  as  to  determine  a 
permanent  state — leads  to  certain  stmctnitd 
alterations  in  the  tissues  of  the  bowel,  from 
the  imperfect  nutrition  that  a  chronic  venous 
fulness  brings  about.  The  nature  of  the 
change  is  chiefly  the  infiltration  of  the  mucous 
and  submucous  coats  with  an  imperfectly 
formed  connective  tissue,  often  pigmented, 
which  causes  a  thickening  and  toughness  of 
the  bowels,  almost  identical  with  the  results 
of  chronic  inflammation. 

Tbbathbht. — It  is  seldom  tiiat  these  con- 
ditions are  such  as  call  for  treatment.  The 
hyperemia  is  nsoally  of  a  transient  nature; 
and  the  oanse  of  congestion  is  generally  irre- 
movable. Aperients,  such  as  jalap  and  gam- 
boge, are  sometimes  beneficial,  by  inducing 
watery  evacuations  and  so  relieving  the  vee- 
sels,  but  they  demand  constant  repetition. 

The  treatment  of  hcemorrhage  has  been 
considered;  but  this  and  diarrhcea,  when  due 
to  congestion,  are,  unless  excessive,  oiien 
beneficial,  and  are  not  to  be  checked. 

12.  Intestfnes,  Hypertrophy  of.— This 
is  always  of  locfd  occurrence,  a  general  hyper- 
trophy, involving  the  entire  length  of  the 
bowel,  being  practically  unknown. 

In  chronic  enteritis  the  mucous,  submucous, 
and  even  muscular  coats  are  apt  to  become 
much  thickened,  and  thon^  this  is  parUy 
due  to  an  excessive  fDrmation  of  eumeotire 
tissue,  there  is  also  some  actual  hyperplasia 
of  the  normal  textures. 

In  portions  of  the  intestines  above  an 
obstruction,  a  true  hypertrophy  of  the  gut, 
particularly  of  the  muscular  layers,  is  to  bo 
I  found ;  and,  as  already  said,  ttus  is  usually 
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aesocUtod  with  dilatation  of  the  tube. 
Marked  hypertrophy,  especially  of  the  lon- 
gitudinal muscular  bands  of  the  colon,  has 
been  noticed  in  those  cases  of  so-called 
idiopathic  dilatation  where  no  obvious  ob- 
struction exists.  The  pathogeny  of  this  con- 
dition is  obscure,  for  it  does  not  appear 
probable  that  it  precedes  the  dilatation,  as  in 
the  heart,  but  is  rather  developed  coincidently. 

It  is  rare  for  this  condition  to  be  other 
than  inferred  dnxing  life ;  It  gives  rise  to  no 
symptoms  and  oalls  for  no  treatment ;  and 
when  established  is  rather  of  the  nature  of  a 
compensatory  lesion. 

18.  IntestlneB,  Inflammation  of.— 
Sykon.  :  Enteritis;  Fr.  Entirite ;  Oer.  Darm- 
entgUndtina. 

Under  uiiB  term  are  included  all  those 
Btmctural  ohangea  in  the  macona  membrane 
of  the  intestinal  tract  which  primarily  follow 
the  application  of  an  abnormal  irritant,  pro- 
vided that  the  irritant  be  not  of  sufficient 
intensity  to  produce  absolute  destruction  of 
tissue.  Such  changes  will  involve  more  or 
less  all  the  tissue-elements  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  may  extend  to  the  muscular, 
or  even  the  peritoneal  ooat.  They  are 
essentially  chanicterised  by  prodaotiTe,  coin- 
cident with  destmotiTe  features,  the  i<mner 
leading  to  the  formation  of  new  material,  as 
pas  or  connectiTe  tissue,  the  latter  to  ulcera- 
tion or  gangrene.  The  inflammatory  process 
may  present  considerable  variety  in  type. 
The  simplest  form,  to  which  the  term 
*  catarrh  *  may  be  applied,  passes,  by  almost 
insensible  gradations,  &om  the  tissue-changes 
met  with  in  the  course  of  normal  digestion, 
to  a  distinct  condition  of  disease.  Or  there 
may  be  superadded  certain  specific  characters 
due  either  to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  or  to 
the  predisposition  of  the  tissue  affected,  or  to 
both,  which  determine  the  conditions  known 
as  diphtheritic,  phlegmonous,  dysenteric,  &c 
See  iMFUHiUTinH. 

There  are  thus  differences  in  the  severity 
with  which  enteritis  may  occur.  But  in  aU 
cases  the  essential  characters  of  inflammation 
are  present,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  re- 
sults of  the  irritant  pitt*  the  efforts  at  repair 
on  the  part  of  the  affected  tissue. 

The  morbid  process  may  affect  the  in- 
testine throughout  its  greater  length,  either 
in  common  with  or  independently  of  the 
stomach — general  enteritis  ;  or  it  may  be 
distinctly  limited  to  certain  parts  of  the 
canal — local  enteritis,  including  duodenitis, 
ileitis, typhlitis,  colitis,  and  proctitis.  As  a  rule, 
the  term  enteritis  is  restricted  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  small  intestines,  and  it  is  in  this 
sense  that  the  disease  is  treated  in  this  article. 

In  respect  to  duration  and  intensity,  en- 
teritis may  be  acute  or  chronic. 

(A)  Acute  Enteiritis.— Acute  enteritis 
is  sometimes  called  gastric  remittent,  or 
infantile  remittent  fever — terms  it  is  ad- 
visable to  discard  entirely,  suice  they  are 
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frequently  applied  to  very  different  diseases. 
Acute  enteritis  is  meant  to  include  all  those 
cases  where  the  essential  features  of  an  in* 
flammation  are  present,  varying  in  severity 
firom  a  simple  catarrh  or  muco-enteritis,  to 
those  severer  forms  possessed  of  special  fea- 
tures, such  as  phlegmonous  or  diphtheritic. 
The  more  severe  cases,  especially  in  children, 
are  sometimes  called  simple  or  English 
cholera,  or  cholera  vnfantuw. 

Mnouom. — ^It  is  doubtful  whether  an 
idiopathic  enteritis  is  ever  met  with  \  some 
cause  is  generally  to  be  found. 

Predisposing  cauees. — (a)  The  exposed 
situation  of  the  intestinsl  tract  to  irritating 
substances  swallowed,  causes  this  disease  to 
be  one  of  frequent  occurrence. 

(/9)  The  structure  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  with  its  delicate  and  suscepliible 
epithelial  cells,  and  slightly  protected  bJood- 
capiUaries,  favours  the  occurrence  of  those 
changes  which  constitute  inflammation. 

(y)  Age  especially  predisposes  to  entoritis. 
For  although  it  may  occur  at  any  period  of 
life,  infants  and  children  during  the  period 
of  dentition  are  peculiarly  susceptible.  A 
moderate  intestmal  catarrh  may  almost  be 
regarded  as  a  normal  accompaniment  of 
dentition,  like  to  the  increased  activity  of 
the  salivary  and  other  glands  at  that  period. 
From  the  moderate  it  may  easily  pass  into 
the  serious  or  even  fatal  degree. 

(S)  The  season  of  the  year  appears  to 
exercise  an  influence,  for  during  the  summer 
and  early  autumn  tiiis  disease  is  certainly 
much  more  frequent;  and  particularly  so 
when  there  is  extreme  difference  botween 
day  and  night  temperatures,  or  when  the 
heat  is  associated  with  much  moisture. 

(f)  Occasionally  this  malady  would  appear 
to  be  epidemic. 

(0  Certain  mental  and  emotional  states 
undoubtedly  confer  liability  to  the  occur- 
rence of  symptoms  which  are  practically 
indistingoiu^ialue  from  those  of  a  catairhu 
enteritis. 

(if)  Conditions  of  ^neral  iU-health  and 
marasmus,  especially  m  children,  prediqiose 
to  intestinal  catarrh. 

Exciting  causes. — These,  whatever  their 
nature,  would  appear  to  act  by  first  inducing 
a  hyperemia  of  the  tissues,  which  thence 
pass  mto  a  state  of  inflammation. 

1.  Irritating  ingesta  of  the  most  varied 
kind,  such  as  abnormal,  ill-cooked,  or  im- 
properly digested  food,  toxic  products  of 
digestion,  and  irritant  drugs  or  poisons,  often 
cause  enteritis,  though  not  so  frequently  as  in 
the  corresponding  affection  of  the  stomitch. 
Of  these,  unproper  food  is  by  far  the  most 
common,  especially  during  the  first  year  of 
life.  Cow's  noilk  alone  may  be  at  that  time 
sufficient  to  produce  it,  and  it  is  rare  for 
infants  to  escape  an  attack.  An  excessive 
flow  of  bile  into  the  intestine  is  an  occasional 
cause.   Certain  irritants,  such  as  corrosive 
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enblimate,  need  as  lotions  or  injections,  have 
been  known  to  produce  enteritis — even  fatal — 
without  direet  introduction  into  the  alinien- 
tuy  ewuL 

Specific  forms  of  intestinal  inflammation 
■re  determined  by  Tarious  micro-oi|;anisma 
and  their  products,  and  to  such  eanaes  may 
be  referred  cholera,  dysentery,  typhoid  fever, 
and  probably  many  cases  of  *  Bommer 
diarrhcea  *  or  cholera  infantum,  all^f  which 
are  primarily  varieties  of  enteritis. 

2.  Exposure  to  cold  may  be  followed  by 
inflammation  of  the  intestines,  as  it  may  be 
by  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  kidneys,  or 
plenra;  what  determines  the  particular  organ 
mvolved  is  unknown.  There  would  seem  to 
be  some  other  factor  than  the  mere  deter- 
mination to  the  viscera  of  an  excess  of  cooled 
blood  from  the  contracted  ontaneous  capil< 
laries,  which  probably  affects  the  nutriuon 
of  the  tissue  -  elements  viA  the  nervous 
system. 

The  occurrence  of  inflammation  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  duodenum  which  occasionally 
follows  extensive  superficial  bums,  cannot  be 
altogether  explained  by  the  hyperemia  of  the 
intestines,  which  is  said  to  follow  the  super- 
ficial injury ;  but  whether  the  cause  be 
embolic,  or  the  elimination  by  the  bile  of 
some  irritant  poison,  is  tmknown. 

8.  Wounds,  new-growths,  volvulus,  intus- 
susception, hemiee,  impaction  of  fseces,  gall* 
stones,  parasites,  will  lead  to  enteritis. 

4.  Inflammation  of  neighbouring  parts 
may  involve  the  intestines  by  extension,  as 
from  the  stomach,  peritoneum,  or  bile-duets. 

6.  The  spea&c  poison  of  diphUieria  not 
infrequently  leads  to  enteritis  of  a  charac- 
teristic nature.  An  inflammatory  state  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  sidd  to 
accompany  or  follow  the  exanthemata,  and 
more  especially  sculet  fever;  and  it  some- 
times complicates  septicemia,  particularly 
when  this  is  of  puerperal  origin. 

Anaiohicaij  Chabactkbs.  —  It  probably 
never  occurs  that  the  whole  length  of  in- 
testine is  the  seat  of  inflammation,  and  it  is 
not  often  that  even  the  entire  small  intestine 
is  BO  affected.  It  is  far  more  fii^quent  to  find 
certain  tracts,  of  a  few  inches  or  a  few  feet, 
involved.  Speaking  generally,  the  colon, 
cacnm,  rectum,  duodenum,  ileum,  and  jeju- 
num are  attacked,  as  regards  frequency,  in 
the  order  named.  In  some  situations  special 
features  are  present,  but  the  essential  cha- 
racters of  inflammation  always  exist,  what- 
ever be  the  site. 

Owing  to  the  physical  properties  of  Hie 
intestinfj  tissues,  and  the  rapid  onset  of  soft- 
ening and  putrefactive  changes,  the  appear- 
ances seen  after  death  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily correspond  to  what  actually  exists 
during  life.  Thus,  the  hypertemic  state  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  with  the  increased 
redness,  varying  from  a  more  intense  pink 
than  normal  up  to  a  deep  dark  red,  may 


leave  but  a  trace  pott  mortem,  the  vessels 
having  become  considerably  emptied  from 
the  eoDBtricticai  of  the  vessels  in  rigor  mor> 
tit.  An  increased  vascularity,  however,  is 
one  of  the  important  features  of  the  state 
under  ctHisideration,  and  it  may  sometimeB 
be  so  intense  as  to  lead  to  capillary  rupture 
and  formation  of  ^petechise  in  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  tissue -elements  of  the  gut, 
as  a  result  of  the  irritant  causing  the  inflam- 
mation, and  with  the  accompaniment  of  an 
increased  vascular  supply,  undergo  changes 
in  their  appearance  and  behaviour.  I^hus 
the  epithelial  cells  are  in  a  state  of  cloudy 
swelling  and  of  increased  activity  in  multiph- 
caticn,  each  successive  progeny  approaching 
nearer  and  nearer  to  uie  em))r)'onic  type ; 
the  connective-tissue  elements  are  similuly 
affected;  and  leucocytes  transude  into  the 
tissues  from  the  vessels.  These  new-formed 
cells  oonstitnte  pus-corpuscles,  which  are 
thrown  off"  from  me  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  crowd  to  a  variable  depth 
the  tissues  of  the  different  coats.  If  the  pri- 
mary irritant  to  the  inflammation  be  of  a 
specific  character,  such  as  the  poison  of  diph- 
theria, or  of  an  extremely  severe  nature,  such 
as  an  intussusception  or  hernia,  then  the 
new-formed  cells  become  entangled  in  a 
fibrinous,  coagulable  exudation  from  the 
blood,  and  form  with  the  necrosed  tissue- 
elements  patches  of  false-membrane  adherent 
to  the  surface  of  the  bowel.  In  all  cases 
there  is  some  oedema  of  the  intestinal  walls 
from  serouB  eflnsion,  and  the  free  surface  of 
the  membnuie  is  covered  with  a  glairy  mucus, 
containing  pus-cells,  knd  frequently  crystals 
of  triple  phosphate. 

The  epithelium  of  the  follicles  of  Lieber- 
kflhn  becomes  extremely  granular,  and  pro- 
liferates extensively,  -wim  the  frequent  result 
of  blocking  up  the  lumen  of  the  gland,  which 
thus  becomes  very  prominent ;  or  the  tubu- 
lar glands  may  loosen  and  &!!  out,  leaving 
well-defined  empty  pits,  particularly  if  the 
examination  of  the  mucous  membrane  be 
delated  long  after  death.  The  solitary  and 
agmmated  glands  are  invariably  much  swol- 
len, and  very  often  the  proceRS  of  inflamma- 
tion is  most  intense  in  dieir  vicinity.  Occa- 
sionally the  mesenteric  glands  are  similarly 
affeoted. 

How  this  inflammation  may  tenninate 
very  much  depends  on  the  cause  and  ex- 
tent :  it  may  subside,  and  the  bowel  gradu- 
ally assume  its  normal  characters  with  no 
impairment  of  function ;  it  may  lapse  into  a 
chronic  state ;  or  it  may  pass  on  into  ulcera- 
tion, or  even  sloughing  and  gangrene.  See 
Digestive  Organs,  Diseases  of. 

To  these  various  degrees  and  varieties  of 
the  inflammatory  state  difiereut  terms  have 
been  applied. 

Catarrhal  or  mueo-enteritit. — The  essen- 
tial characters  of  this  are  an  excessive  mucous 
secretion,  with  serous  exudation  or  slight 
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mu  fimnatioD,  in  very  variable  amoiint,  and 
deBquamation  of  the  epitfaelitim.  The  anb- 
mncoBa  may  be  infiltrated  with  lencoeytee, 
but  it  nsaally  remains  normal,  as  also  the 
mnscular  coat,  miless  the  morbid  condition 
be  prolonged.  Complete  recovery  generally 
takes  place,  bat  atrophy  with  considerable 
destmction  of  villi  and  LieberklUm's  glands, 
leaving  the  sur&ce  smooth  and  bare,  not 
infrequently  follows,  especially  in  children. 
There  is  often  some  superficial  erosion  or 
simple  ulceration.  This  form  of  inflammation 
involTes  great  lenfcths  of  the  canal,  and  is 
more  oommoo  in  tiie  edont  or  ileum,  less  so 
higher  np. 

FhteamoH<m§, — This  term  denotes  a  more 
severe  form  of  inflanmiation,  in  which  there 
is  a  more  considerable  formation  of  pus  which 
permeates  all  the  coats.  This  is  a  rare  con- 
dition, and  affects  only  a  short  distance  of 
the  bowel,  which  is  deep  red  and  distended* 
and  frequratly  contains  a  sanious  fluid. 

Membranous  enieriHt. — When  patches  of 
false  membrane  are  met  with,  of  the  natmre 
above  described,  in  association  with  diph- 
tlieria,  we  have  a  true  diphtheritte  enteritis ; 
and  the  expression  pellicular  or  eroupou* 
may  be  more  fitly  applied  to  thrae  cases 
where  a  similar  membrane  is  formed,  though 
not  in  eonnexion  with  the  diphtheria  poison. 
Sooh  a  state  is  of  not  infrequent  occurrence 
on  the  prominent  edges  of  the  valvulsB  con- 
niveates,  and  still  oftener  of  tha  saccules  of 
the  colon,  due  to  the  irritation  of  hardened 
fieees  or  impacted  calculi.  Both  thrae  forms 
are  associated  with  ulceraticm,  except,  it  is 
said,  in  children,  and  aflEeot  only  limited 
areas  of  tbe  intestine. 

The  term  dytenterie  is  very  indifferently 
appliea  to  more  than  one  form  of  enteritis  or 
colitis.  The  writer  thinks  it  had  better  be 
limited  to  that  form  of  inflammation  due  to 
the  specific  poiBon  of  dysentery,  although  the 
morbid  appearances  of  such  cases  are  simost 
or  quite  identical  with  some  of  tha  varieties 
enumerated  above,  the  differences  being  de- 
pendent on  Omr  causation  and  eUnieuhis- 
toiT*   See  Dtbehtbrt. 

It  frequently  happens  Uiat  tiie  inflamma- 
tion is  liinited  to  the  lymphoid  follicles,  soli- 
tary  and  agminated,  or  at  least  primarily 
affects  them.  There  is  a  great  tendency  for 
this  condition  to  proceed  to  ulceration,  which 
rarely  extends  beyond  the  mucosa,  and  never 
perforates.  The  ulcers  coalesce,  forming  ex- 
tensive areas  of  destmction,  with  undermining 
of  the  remaining  mucous  membrane.  The 
ileum  is  seldom  thus  affected  alone,  oftener 
the  ileum  and  colon,  and  most  commonly 
only  the  colon. 

ia  &tal  cases  of  diphtheria  in  children  the 
agminated,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  solitary 
fipands  throu^umt  the  small  intestine  have 
been  found  much  swollen  uid  bypntemio* 
though  not  ulcerated,  and  without  diphtbe* 
litio  membrane,  althou|^  thaw  was  coa- 


]  siderable  round-celled  infiltrati<m  of  tha 
mucosa  and  submucosa. 

Various  micro-organisms  have  been  found 
in  tbe  tissues  of  the  intestine  in  the  different 
kinds  of  inflammation,  both  simple  and  spe- 
oific. 

StvPTOMS. — That  a  considerable  variation 
is  met  with  in  the  kind  and  severity  of  the 
symptoms  presented  in  cases  of  enteritis,  is 
only  to  be  expected  when  the  great  difference 
in  degree  and  extent  of  morbid  change  that 
is  met  with  is  remembered ;  and  in  a  very 
large  number  of  cases  the  symptoms  are 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  appearances 
found  poet  mortem.  Whilst  the  pathological 
changes  that  take  place  in  a  liinited  part  of 
the  canal  are  identical  with  those  that  may 
be  found  in  another,  to  a  very  large  extent 
the  symptoms  that  arise  in  the  two  cases 
may  be  widely  different.  For  whereas  one 
patient  may  suffer  from  an  attack  of  intes- 
tinal catarrh,  with  but  a  trifling  array  of 
symptoms,  another  may  succumb  withm  a 
few  days.  There  is  no  one  symptom  or  even 
group  of  symptoms  that  is  absolutely  charac- 
teristic of  the  disease ;  even  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  patient  is  not  constant.  In  the 
milder  forms  of  intestinal  caturh  there  may 
be  slight  i^rrexia,  with  thirst  and  quickened 
pulse,  but  these  symptoms  may  be  soarcely 
noticeable,  and  the  actual  existence  of  toe 
condition  is  often  assumed,  without  anything 
like  proof ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  m  the 
severe  phlegmonous  enteritis  they  are  ex- 
treme, and  the  patient  is  in  a  state  of  eon- 
siderable  prostration. 

The  following  symptoms,  more  or  less 
marked,  occur  in  different  oases. 

StooU. — Diarrhoea  is  in  some  respects  the 
most  constant  symptom,  though,  when  the 
affection  is  limited  to  tbe  higher  part  of  tbe 
canal,  and  space  is  given  for  the  re.absorption 
of  the  excessive  exudation,  it  may  not  only 
be  wanting,  but  there  may  be  actual  consti- 
pation. The  lower  down  the  bowel  is  in- 
named,  tiie  greater  the  liability  to  diarrhoea, 
which  hence  becomes  a  marked  duuactw  of 
colitis  and  proctitis.  In  the  severe  forms 
of  the  affection  complete  constipation  may 
be  due  to  the  paralyBis  of  the  inflamed 
bowel,  arresting  the  peristalsis,  and  allowing 
of  the  accumulation  of  the  intestinal  contents 
above  the  lesion ;  this  is  obviously  more  com- 
plete when  the  enteritis  is  associated  with 
any  state  producing  mechanical  obstruction, 
such  as  intussusception  or  ileus. 

The  character  of  the  evacuations  is  very 
variable.  As  a  rule  they  are  semi-fluid  when 
diarrhoea  exists ;  or  they  may  consist  chiefly 
of  an  almost  clear  liquid  with  a  few  feeculent 
flakes ;  but,  when  time  has  permitted  a  partial 
re-absorption  of  the  fluid  potion,  the  stools  be- 
come more  consistent,  and  in  eases  of  enteritis 
whiflh  are  chiefly  due  to  focal  accnmuUtitm, 
solid,  hard  masses  are  passed. 

Mnetis,  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  is  eon- 
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atantly  present — being  eepecially  abundant  in 
affections  of  the  large  intestine  and  rectum, 
when  it  is  often  discharged  as  complete 
tubular  casts  of  the  bowel.  In  catarrhal 
affections  of  the  small  intestine,  the  mucus 
may  only  occur  in  microscopic  particles,  and 
when  Mmsiderable  in  amount  and  intimately 
mixed  with  ihe  feces,  generally  comes  from 
the  first  part  of  the  c^on,  as  motioiu  eon- 
nsting  of  almoet  pure  mucus  oome  from 
below  the  splenic  flexure. 

Blood  is  not  usual  except  in  proctitis,  or 
unless  there  be  ulceration  or  hsmorrhoids ; 
and  pus  is  seldom  noticed  unless  the  rectum 
be  inflamed.  Quantities  of  intestinal  epi- 
thelium and  micro-orgMuams  maybe  detected 
by  the  microscope. 

Owing  to  the  imperfect  performance  of 
digestion  or  absorption,  the  motions  are  liable 
to  contain  many  abnormal  constituents — as 
fat,  when  the  duodenum  and  upper  part  of 
the  jejunum  are  involved,  or  even  masses 
of  food  scarcely  changed ;  nxiA  the  altered 
characters  of  the  intestinal  contents,  with  the 
products  of  decomposition,  are  in  themselves 
most  efEeetive  in  maintaining  a  diarrhoea. 
As  a  rule,  the  discharges  are  paler  than 
normal,  or  may  be  even  colourless;  the 
greenish  tint  so  often  seen  in  the  enteritis  of 
children  is  due  dther  to  a  pigment  formed 
by  a  bacillus,  or  to  biliverdm,  and  is  then 
considered  as  indicating  some  abnormal 
alkaline  change  in  the  intestine,  whereby  the 
biliverdin  has  become  altered,  though  the 
stool  itself  as  passed  is  acid  in  reaction. 
Unaltered  bUe  pigment  in  the  fteces  is  ab< 
normal,  and  its  presence  indicates  catarrh 
high  op  in  the  small  intestine,  and  is  always 
associated  with  fluid  evacuations  from  in- 
creased peristalsis  of  the  ileum  and  colon. 
The  odour  is  usually  extremely  offensive  or 
even  putrid,  especially  the  white  or  greyish 
pntty-like  masses  passed  by  children ;  though 
sometimes,  when  the  evacuations  are  very 
liquid  and  colourless,  smell  may  be  altogether 
absent.    See  Stools. 

Owing  to  a  large  production  of  gases, 
discharges  of  flatus  are  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  but  unless  there  be  actual  ob- 
struction, tympanitie  distension  of  the  abdo- 
men is  not  usual. 

Vomiting,  except  in  the  severe  forms,  is 
not  a  common  s^ptom  of  enteritis,  unless 
the  stomach  be  mvolved.  In  phlegmonous 
enteritis,  however,  vomiting  may  be  per- 
sistent, and  even  stereoraceous ;  and  it  is 
relatively  more  frequent  in  children  than  in 
adults.  Short  of  actual  vomiting,  nausea  is 
frequently  complained  of. 

Potn  and  iendemeaa. — Pain  in  itself  is 
a  most  uncertain  s^ptom,  perhaM  being 
scarcely  noticeable  m  the  milder  forms  of 
oaturh ;  whilst  in  colitis,  the  colicky,  griping 
pains,  which  may  or  may  not  be  relieved  by 
pressure,  are  characteriBttc.  Still  more  is 
this  the  case  when  the  rectum  is  afiiacted, 


when  the  straining  and  tenesmus  constitute 
one  of  the  most  distressing  s>-mptonis  of  the 
malady.  'When  the  peritoneum  is  involved, 
the  pain  and  tenderness  are  marked  and 
characteristic.  Both  may  be  generally  dif- 
fused over  the  abdomen,  or  may  be  locid  in 
character,  as  over  the  cscnm;  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  the  pain  is  refBrred  to  the 
umbilical  region. 

General  tymptom$. — Among  the  more 
general  e^jinptoms,  or  those  associated  with 
inflammation  of  special  regions,  are  the 
phenomena  ofthe  febrile  state.  The  tempera* 
ture  may  reach  104"  F.,  or  even  higher ;  or 
in  some  cases  it  may  be  scarcely  elevated. 
The  appetite  may  be  unaffected,  especially 
if  the  upper  paxt  of  the  tract  be  free 
from  the  disease ;  whilst  there  may  be 
complete  anorexia  when  the  reverse  ia 
the  case.  Thirst  ia  of  usual  occurrence, 
and  it  becomes  very  marked  when  the 
evacuations  are  abundant  and  fluid.  The 
tongue  indicates  rather  the  eeneral  state  of 
the  patient,  and  is  a  less  reliable  index  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
bruie  even  than  in  corre^nding  affections 
of  the  stomach.  It  may  be  dry,  red,  irritable, 
and  glazed;  or  coated  with  a  thick  fiir,  with 
the  edges  and  papills  bri^t  and  prominent ; 
in  milder  cases  it  ia  often  unaffected.  The 
urine  may  contain  a  large  amount  of  iudican* 
indicative  of  albuminous  putrefaction  in  the 
intestines.  The  character  of  the  pulse  varies 
with  the  general  state.  Provided  that  the 
pyrexia  be  extreme,  there  is  the  usual  dry 
skin  and  concentrated  urine,  with  a  tendency 
towards  the  production  of  the  typhoid  state, 
which  usually  is  reached  in  fatal  cases.  In 
many  cases  the  prostration  is  excesdve, 
thouf^  the  mind  is  usually  unaffected  to  the 
end,  and  very  often  there  is  a  maiked  irri- 
tability of  temper.  Notwithstanding  the 
intimate  sympaUiy  between  the  alimentary 
tract  and  the  brain,  headache  is  of  rare 
occurrence  in  enteritis.  A  persistent  hiccough 
is  mot  witii  sometimes.  In  children  the 
disease  rapidly  leads  to  a  condition  of  col- 
lapse. The  child  lies  in  a  languid,  aknost 
toipid,  state ;  with  the  skin  of  the  abdomen 
intensely  hot  and  dry;  whilst  the  extremities 
are  cold  and  blue,  the  face  is  pinched,  and 
the  body  generally  appears  shrunken.  Fre- 
quently this  state  is  interrupted  by  attacks 
of  convnbions,  especially  if  dentition  be  in 
progress.  Or  the  child  is  extremely  fretful, 
and  maintains  an  almost  constant,  short, 
feeble  cry,  evidently  accompanied  with  pain. 

When  the  disease  affects  the  duodenum, 
jaundice,  due  to  closure  of  the  bile-duct,  very 
often  occurs.  The  intimate  nervous  relation 
between  the  rectum  and  base  of  the  bladder 
explains  the  frequency  of  micturition  so 
commonly  associated  with  proctitis. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  variability  and  oftentimes 
vagueness  of  the  symj^toms  frequently  admit 
of  a  diagnosis  of  enteritis  being  made  only  by 
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a  process  of  ezcIuBioD.  The  history  of  iin- 
proper  feeding,  whether  temporary  or  pro- 
longed, often  indicates  the  nature  of  the 
disease ;  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  all 
rules  of  a  rational  dietary  are  firequently 
violated  with  apparent  impunity  both  by 
children  and  adults. 

Diarrhcea  alone  can  by  no  means  be  taken 
necessarily  to  indicate  the  existence  of  in- 
testinal inflammation,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  ooustipatioD,  pain,ToiiiitiDg,  and  other 
singU  symptoms.   It  is  rather  to  a  group  of 

rptoms,  with  the  prarions  history,  uat 
obeerver  must  look.  The  character  of 
the  stools,  as  abaady  described,  often  in* 
duates  tite  region  of  got  aflEseted ;  uid  the 
eiistence  of  extreme  tendemMS  and  pain, 
with  a  hard,  qoiok  pulse,  and  the  abdominal 
deeubitos,  point  to  the  involvement  of  the 
peritoneum,  which  an  exacerbation  of  tem- 
perature tends  to  confirm.  The  distinctive 
features  of  typhlitis,  colitis,  and  proctitis 
are  elsewhere  described  sufliciently  to  form 
material  for  diagnosis  in  most  cases.  To 
distinguish  between  inflammation  of  the  jeju- 
num and  ileum  is  usually  impossible,  nor, 
mactieally,  is  it  a  matter  of  importance. 
The  history  of  the  case,  the  ooorse  of  the 
temperatiire,  and  the  characteristic  raah  and 
heaaaehot  slundd  serve  to  separate  typhoid 
fever  from  acute  enteritis,  which  is  some- 
timea  mistaken  for  it. 

Pbookosis. — This  will  dearly  depend  on 
the  degree  of  severity  of  the  affection,  no  less 
than  on  its  seat  and  ntent.  Best,  which  is 
of  prime  necessity  to  an  inflamed  organ,  is 
almost  incompatible  with  maintaining  the 
due  nutrition  of  the  patient,  and  this  fEUit 
renders  the  prognosis  very  tmcertain. 

A  simple  intestinal  catarrh  occurring  in  a 
healthy  subject  certainly  tends,  after  a  few 
days,  to  complete  recovery;  but  occurring,  as 
it  frequently  does,  in  persons  in  ill-healu,  it 
is  far  more  liable  to  pass  into  an  obstinate 
ohronio  condition.  In  ebildrent  the  oiunitm 
shonld  be  very  guarded;  for  whilst  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  ptorfeot  recovery  fol- 
lows removal  of  cause  and  suitable  treat- 
ment, others,  for  no  ver^  apparent  reason, 
will,  in  spite  of  everythm^,  progress  to  a 
fibtal  termination;  and  this  is,  of  course, 
more  likely  to  be  the  result  where  a  strumous 
or  tubercular  diathesis  exists.  The  mildest 
diarrhoea  in  children  suffering  from  athrepsia 
quickly  becomes  serious,  killing  as  it  were 
from  rapidly  supervening  shock;  the  onset 
of  so-called  summer  diarrhoea  during  con- 
valescence from  such  diseases  as  whooping- 
eon^  or  pneumonia  is  also  of  grave  import ; 
and  in  true  cholera  in&ntum,  hyperpyrexia, 
great  prostration,  and  especially  uncontrol- 
uUe  vomiting,  are  almost  sorely  fatal  indi- 
cations. Entnitis  in  different  degrees  of 
severity  constitutes  (me  of  the  moat  import 
tant  causes,  if  not  the  most  important  cause, 
of  i>><Wii^i4>  mortality. 


In  the  severer  forms  of  enteritis,  as  they 
affect  adults,  opinion  must  be  guided  by  the 
nature  of  the  cause,  and  the  general  state  of 
the  patient.  Becognising  that  the  un&vour- 
able  tendencies  of  the  disease  are  towards  ex- 
treme prostration,  to  perforation  with  fotal 
collapse,  or  to  chronic  ulceration — according 
as  these  conditions  are  threatened,  so  may  the 
prognosis  be  &irly  made.  The  duration  of  ex- 
treme cases  rarely  extends  beyond  a  few  days, 
when,  if  death  do  not  occur,  the  symptoms 
abate,  and  recovery,  with  oftentimes  a  tedious 
convalescence,  fallows,  or  a  chronic  condition 
of  disease  is  established.  A  very  insidious 
torm  of  enteritis,  with  ru»idly  &tal  termi- 
nation from  ulceratifm  and  perforation,  has 
been  noticed  in  young  girls,  the  symptoms 
only  lasting  about  twenty-four  hours. 

Tbbathent. — Althongn  great  variety  exists 
in  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  symptoms  of 
acute  enteritis,  and  a  corresponding  difference 
obtains  m  the  treatment  to  be  pursued,  yet 
certain  general  principles  may  be  first  laid 
down,  and  the  more  special  details  adapted 
to  certain  conditions  afterwards  indicated. 
Inasmuch  as  the  disease  is  one  of  a  febrile 
nature,  where,  among  other  things,  the 
tissue- waste  is  out  of  proportion  to  tiie  repair, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  organs  concerned 
with  the  preparatim  of  the  food  are  those 
mainly  at  &,iut|  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  minimise  tiie  bodily  waste.  This  is  best 
attained  by  keeping  the  patient  in  bed, 
which  also  offers  this  additional  advantage 
of  providing  a  uniform  warmtii. 

As  regards  diet,  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases  of  acute  intestinal  inflammation  the 
appetite  is  much  impaired,  even  to  complete 
anorexia.  Providing  the  person  attacked 
have  been  previondy  in  good  health,  no 
harm  is  done  by  complete  abstinence  from 
food  for  twenty-foilr  or  even  forty-eight 
hours.  This  gives  a  much  better  chance  of 
rest  to  the  intestine,  and  a  better  opportunity 
for  the  removal  of  any  irritant  ingesta  which 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  inflamma- 
tion. The  thirst  during  this  period  may  be 
relieved  by  ice-cold  water,  with  or  without  a 
little  lemon-juice.  It  must  not  be  fbi^tten 
that,  with  tne  mucous  membrane  and  its 
glands  inflamed,  the  conditions  of  normal 
digestion  and  absorption  are  materially  in- 
terfered with,  and  articles  of  diet  that  ordi- 
narily are  most  nutritious  and  easily  digested, 
may  and  do  become,  under  these  altered 
circumstances,  positively  harmful.  The  aim 
in  feeding  the  patient  should  be  to  give  those 
materials  which  require  the  least  digestion, 
and,  being  most  quickly  absorbed,  leave  the 
smallest  amonnt  of  indigestible  residue. 
Provided  that  the  stomach  be  implicated — 
and  it  is  rare  tiiat  it  is  not  so— meat  foods 
are  badly  borne.  Instead  of  the  proteid  c<ni- 
stituents  being  dieted,  they  tmdergo  putre- 
factive deoMnposition,  and  thus  ud  fresh 
irritants  to  the  canal  lower  down.  I(  how- 
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ever,  the  stomach  be  tolerably  free,  then 
meat  essences,  made  thin  and  allowed  to 
stand  till  cold,  may  be  given.  The  nansea 
or  vomiting  which  is  usimlly  present  Is  more 
easily  overcome  by  giN'ing  the  nourishment 
cold ;  and  a  few  drops  of  lemon-Juice  axe  of 
peat  service  if  added  to  the  beettes.  Milk 
IS  very  uncertain  in  the  way  it  is  tcderated  by 
such  fiatients.  Oeoasifmally  it  ia  impossible  to 
give  it,  the  vomiting  or  manfacea  being  in- 
creased by  it ;  but  equal  parts  of  milk  and 
soda-water  may  constitute  sufficient  nourish- 
ment to  last  for  several  days  in  extreme 
eases,  and  may  be  well  borne.  Lime-water 
may  be  substituted  for  the  soda-water,  but, 
as  a  rule,  effervescing  fluids  are  more  grate- 
ful, koumiss  being  often  of  great  service. 
The  milk  should  be  sterilised  and  as  free  as 
possible  from  cream,  for  &ts  in  all  forms  are 
to  be  avoided,  since  the  products  of  their  de- 
composition are  extremely  irritating.  Beef- 
tea  or  ebicken- broth,  made  with  milk  in  place 
of  water,  may  be  tried  with  advantage,  f'ari- 
naceous  snb^anoes,  if  given  at  all,  dionld  be 
only  in  small  quantities  at  a  time;  a  remuk 
which  equally  applies  to  aU  oth«r  food. 
Nntrient  enemata  are  of  mueh  use  in  some 
cases. 

A  very  great  deal  may  be  done  for  the 
patient  with  drugs,  both  in  the  relief  of 
symptoms  and  in  aiding  the  cture. 

It  is  seldom  advisable  to  check  the  diar- 
rhoea in  acute  enteritis ;  and  an  aperient  to 
begin  with,  except  evidence  exist  of  there 
being  any  peritomtis,  is  a  rational  treatment. 
Thereby  the  irritimt,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
removed,  and  a  better  chance  for  recovery  is 
given;  improper  food  is  so  commonly  the 
cause,  that  the  majority  of  cases  are  bene- 
fited by  a  preliminary  purgation.  Probably 
the  best  aperients  in  this  case  are  oastor  ou, 
and  oalomu  in  doses  of  tme  to  four  grains 
according  to  age,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to 
follow  up  the  latter  after  a  few  hours  with  a 
quickly  acting  saline  aperient.  If  the  in* 
tiammation  be  confined  to  the  colon,  where, 
as  already  said,  accumulations  of  beoes  are 
the  common  cause,  copious  simple  enemata, 
repeated  every  six  or  eight  hours,  are  of 
great  advantage;  and  this  plan  may  be 
pursued  in  conjunction  with  the  aperient 
given  by  the  mouth.  The  object  is  to 
clear  out  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  provided 
that  this  has  been  done,  abstinence  from 
food  for  twelve  houra,  and  some  bismuth  in 
an  effervescing  forn^  are  fiwqnently  snfl^oient 
in  milder  cases  to  put  the  attack  on  the  road 
to  cure.  The  writer  places  great  reliance  on 
bismuth,  either  in  the  form  of  solution  with 
an  effervescing  citrate  of  potas^nm,  and  three 
or  four  minimn  of  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid ; 
or  granular  effervescing  lime-juice  and  bis- 
muth. The  nausea  and  vomiting  are  best 
relieved  by  this  treatment.  For  the  pain, 
poultices  or  poppy-head  fomentations,  or  the 
internal  administration  of  opium,  may  be 
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very  effective.  Should  there  be  peritonitis^ 
the  opium  must  be  increased  in  amomit,  to 
the  end  of  giving  complete  rest  to  the  boweL 
Several  leeches  applied  to  the  anus,  with 
the  view  of  relievmg  the  hyperemia  of  the 
intestinal  tract,  axe  occasioDaUy  neeessaiy 
in  extreme  eases.  When  the  attack  is  dis- 
tinctly attiibntaUe  to  cold,  a  profuse  sweat- 
ing induced  by  hot  baths,  and  ten  grains 
of  Dover's  powder,  is  oftmi  itf  great  bme- 
fit.  In  those  cases  where,  from  the  dura- 
tion, character  of  stools,  and  previous  treat* 
ment,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
irritating  caoses  are  got  rid  of,  tiie  diarrhoea 
may  then  require  special  treatment,  especially 
when  the  patient  has  been  in  ill-healUi,  or  is 
constitutionally  debilitated.  A  powder,  con- 
sisting of  Dover's  jpowder  S  grams,  and  car* 
bonate  of  bismuth  10  grains,  given  every 
six  hours,  is  very  efficacious.  Salphate  of 
copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  vegetable  as- 
tringents are  fluently  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

So  sotm  as  the  more  aeate  lymptoma  have 
subsided,  the  bismuth  may  be  still  oontinned, 
and  present^  given  with  a  vegetaUe  bittor, 
such  u  oalnmba.  Bat  ten  to  fifteen  miiiims 
of  the  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  in  an  ounce 
of  water  much  assist  the  recovery  of  Uie 
digestive  power  of  the  stomach,  for  which 
purpose  also  pepsin  is  valuable. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  liability  to  a 
second  attadc  which  this  disease  engenders, 
avoidance  of  well-known  harmful  articles  of 
diet,  and  the  use  of  warm  clothing  or  flaanel 
belts,  are  demanded  as  a  prophylaxis. 

In  infants  aud  young  children  the  great 
liability  to  collapse,  often  rapidly  fotal,  most 
be  borne  in  mind.  Stimulants  in  some  form 
are  almost  a  necessity.  The  following  wre- 
scription  may  be  employed:  Liquoris  Bis- 
mnuii  et  Anunonii  Citratis  1Tij-uj,  Spiritus 
AmmonisB  Aromatici  lll.ij-Ti  Ttncturee  Carda- 
momi  Composite  "Blij-'v;  Aqute  Sj-Sy— ac- 
cording to  age.  Brandy  in  small  quantities  is 
olten  vxe  means  of  savmg  life  in  these  cases. 
When  the  collapse  is  not  threatening,  two  or 
three  drops  of  the  official  solution  of  corro- 
sive sublimate,  with  half  a  fluid-drachm  of 
syrup,  and  a  fluid-drachm  and  a  half  of  water, 
every  two  or  three  hours,  may  be  of  great  ser- 
vice. It  is  a  more  convenient  mode  of  giving 
mercury  than  in  the  form  of  grey  powder. 
But  in  one  form  or  another  the  writer  believes 
mercuiy-  to  be  of  prime  necessity.  Correc- 
tions of  diet  on  the  lines  indicated  above  are 
of  coarse  essentisl.  Hot  baths  and  other 
means  to  keep  ^e  child  wann  most  be  em- 
ployed. 

In  the  severer  cases,  which  are  lapsing 
into  the  typhoid  state,  the  general  principles 
for  that  condition  mast  oe  ibllowed;  but, 
except  in  such  a  state,  alcoholic  ,  stimalaiits 
are  rarely  called  for. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  many  cases  of  intestinal  inflammation, 
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•speoiallv  those  of  an  epidemic  character,  are 

due  to  the  activity  of  micro-organiamB,  the 
treatment  of  the  disease  on  antiseptic  prin- 
ciplee  has  naturally  been  suR^sted.  The 
problem  has  been  to  find  a  germicide  which 
should  pass  to  the  ileum  and  colon  without 
itself  undergoing  decomposition  in  the  mouth, 
stomach,  or  upper  part  of  the  intestine,  and 
should  at  the  same  time  be  harmless  to  (he 
patient.  Many  are  the  agents  which  have 
been  proposed*  and  with  varying  sneoess. 
Few,  if  any,  are  superior  to  ealom^  or  corro- 
sive sublimate,  or  the  solid  preparations  of 
Insmuth.  Thymol  and  salol  are  occasionally 
useful,  but  these  latter,  like  resorcin,  salicylic 
acid,  salicylate  and  benzoate  of  sodium,  sali- 
cylate of  bismuth  and  cerium,  the  sulpho- 
carbolates  of  sodium  or  zinc,  oreasote,  naph- 
thalin,  iodoform,  and  peppermint,  are  far 
more  efficacious  in  checlcing  fermentation  in 
the  stomach  «ud  upper  boweL  Whichever 
remedy  be  employed,  it  should  be  given  in 
frequently  repeated  doses  according  to  age. 
Irrigation  of  the  colon  by  copious  enemata 
of  water,  containing  small  proportions  of  one 
OT  other  of  (he  above-mentioned  substances, 
is  an  effectiTa  method  of  intestinal  anti- 
sepsis. 

(B)  Chronio  Snteritis. 

MruaoaY.—l.  A  owtain  ^roporticm  of  the 
aoute  oMsa  become  chrome,  tiie  original 
cause  persisting. 

2.  'Hiose  conditions  which  lead  to  a  chronio 
state  of  congestion  of  the  intestinal  tract  will 
thereby  so  affect  the  constitution  of  the  (is- 
sues, with  a  consequent  disturbance  of  func- 
tion, as  to  constitute  a  chronic  in6ammation. 
The  most  important  of  these  conditions  is 
obstruction,  either  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
or  affecting  the  portal  circulation  in  the  liver. 

8.  Chronic  enteritis  is  the  occasional 
acccnnpauiment  of  some  general  chronio 
disease,  such  as  Bright's  disease,  when  de- 
teriorated Uood  may  be  regarded  as  leading 
to  a  ohnmic  infiamxnation. 

4.  Besidenae  in  tropieal  climates  is  a  not 
Infrequent  oanse  of^  lasting  inflammatory 
disease  of  the  bowels. 

Anatomical  CaABAOTBBs.— The  intestinal 
mncona  membrane,  when  it  has  been  the 
seat  of  chronic  inflammation,  is  generally 
thickened,  tough,  and  of  a  grey  colour,  from 
a  deposition  of -pigment,  due  to  the  chronio 
congestion.  The  epithelial  cells  are  cloudy 
and  ill-defined,  and  there  is  a  round-celled 
infiltration  of  the  mucous  and  submucous 
layers  passing  into  the  stage  of  connective 
tissne;  hence  the  thickness  and  toughness. 
This  fltntms  hyperplasia  is  often  localised  as 
polypoid  elevations  with  intervening  areas 
d  trophic  mnooos  membrane.  The  lym- 
^UMd  follioles  are  {oominent  and  hard ;  the 
mtestinal  glands  are  frequently  blocked  with 
eells  and  secretion,  and  form  minute  solid, 
thongh  pero^tible  masses,  or  are  atrophied 
or  «ven  eystte ;  and  the  villi  of  the  small 


intestine  are  shrunken  and  stunted.  The 
surface  of  the  membrane  is  more  or  less 
covered  with  a  viscid  glairy  mucus,  contain- 
ing pus  and  imperfectly  formed  epithelial 
cells ;  not  infrequently  such  mucus  may  be 
voided  in  the  form  of  membranous-looking 
shreds  or  even  complete  oasts  of  the  tube, 
and  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  pelli- 
cular form  of  colitis  (see  Casts).  Some- 
times the  muscular  coat  is  thickened  from 
oonneetive-tissQe  fbrmatbn.  As  a  role,  thare- 
fore,  the  bowel  is  increased  in  thickness ;  but 
in  children  it  not  infrequently  hu^tens  that 
a  chronic  enteritis  is  associatedT  with  an 
atrophy  of  all  the  coats  and  the  contained 
glands,  the  tube  being  much  thinned  and 
parchment-like,  and  of  a  slaty  tint.  It  is 
unnsual  for  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
intestine  to  exist  in  adults  without  coincident 
ulceration,  which  is  often  most  extensive ; 
but  in  children  the  disease  may  proceed  to  a 
fatal  termination,  and  show  no  snch  eonditicm 
after  death. 

Stuptoks. — It  is  not  always  easy  to  say 
exactly  when  an  acute  case  has  lapsed  into 
a  chronic  state,  very  much  the  same  symp- 
toms being  continued.  In  sooh  affections 
of  the  small  intestine,  the  d^rrhisa  may 
be  wholly  wanting,  and  (he  bowels  may 
be  very  confined.  This  is  due  to  the  dimi- 
nished peristalsis,  from  oedema  of  the  mus- 
cular coat  and  impured  irritability.  When, 
however,  ulceration  is  extreme,  and  especially 
if  it  be  the  colon  or  rectum  that  is  mainly 
affected,  chronic  diarrhcea  is  an  invariable 
symptom.  The  remarks  made  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  stools  in  acute  enteritis  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  chronic  state,  with 
the  addition,  that  solid  and  liquid  evacua- 
tions frequently  sltemate.  Lasting  as  the 
disease  often  does  for  many  months  or  even 
years,  a  general  impairment  of  nutrition  re- 
snlts.  The  funotirai  eoneamed  in  the  elabora- 
tion of  (he  food,  as  well  as  that  by  which  the 
digested  products  are  absorbed,  are  neces- 
sarily perverted.  The  marasmus  is  speedily 
noticed  in  infiuits  and  children,  whose  grow- 
ing tissues  the  leas  readily  withstand  mal- 
nutrition. Apart  from  the  general  ill-health 
produced,  the  mental  qoalities  become  af- 
fected, BO  that  the  intellect  may  become 
dulled  and  slu^sh,  the  temper  irritable,  and 
the  patient  may  fi&ll  into  a  condition  of 
marked  hypochondriasis;  this  is  particularly 
liable  to  be  the  case  when  the  colon  is  the 
seat  of  the  disease.  The  emaciated  appear- 
ance ;  the  dirty,  muddy  complexion ;  com- 
plicated often  with  a  short,  dry  cough,  de- 
pendent on  reflex  causes  from  the  stomach, 
frequently  lead  a  superficial  observer  to  sus- 
pect tiie  existence  of  {dithisis. 

That  fonn  of  enteritis  which  chiefly  oeourt 
in  (he  ooloa,  and  is  oharaeterised  by  (he 
passage  of  mucoid  shreds  and  *  casts ' — ^the 
•  membranous  enteritis,*  *  mucous  oolio,'  or 
pellienlar  coli^  of  writers,  is  accompanied 
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hy  a  fairly  definite  group  of  symptoms,  and 
is,  the  writer  believes,  oi  far  more  common 
occurrence  than  is  generally  supposed.  The 
patients  are  most  frequently  women,  especi- 
ally  those  of  a  nervous  temperament,  both 
single  and  married.  The  malady  is  very 
peraistent,  but  ia  particularly  characterised 
by  manifestiiig  itself  in  periodical  attsoka, 
Witii  interval*  of  moderately  good  health. 
The  attacks,  lasting  a  few  dajrs  to  a  few 
moiths,  may  follow  an  indiscretion  in  diet, 
exposure,  or  mental  difiturbance,  but  not  un- 
nsoally  ocours  without  any  obvious  cause. 
I^e  symptoms  are  abdominal  pain  and  ten- 
derness along  the  course  of  the  colon,  vomit- 
ing, which  is  often  considerable,  and  a  sense 
of  severe  illnesa,  together  with  great  irregu- 
laritv  of  bowe^,  the  motions  containing 
mncn  mucus  and  sbceds  of  various  size,  with 
very  often  some  blood. 

Diagnosis. — The  grounds  on  which  a  dia- 
gnosis can  be  made  are  sufficiently  obvious 
from  a  consideration  of  the  foregoing  re* 
marks. 

Fboohous. — Cfanmie  mteritie  almost  in- 
Tftriably  tends  toirards  a  btal  termination, 
though  this  may  be  long  delayed.  As  already 
Bud,  it  is,  at  least  in  adults,  the  colon  that  is 
chiefly  die  seat  of  this  mtdady,  where  it  is 
very  often  associated  with  ulceration,  obsti- 
nately resisting  all  treatment,  which  at  best 
can  only  be  pEuliative ;  the  general  nutrition 
becomes  more  and  more  deranged ;  and 
death  from  insuiition  finally  terminates  an 
existence  of  prolonged  suffering  and  dis- 
oomfort. 

Trbathent. — Owing  to  the  unfavourable 
tendency  of  this  disease,  the  treatment  can 
be  rarely  more  than  palliative.  The  debili- 
tating and  wearying  oharaoter  of  the  malady 
emphatically  calls  for  good  feeding.  The 
diet  dioold  M  abundant,  no  lew  than  nntri- 
tioos.  Daring  the  exacerbations  of  mem- 
branouB  enteritis  above  described,  the  giving 
of  food  is  often  difficult  owing  to  the  vomiting 
Mid  pun  produced ;  in  euch  cases  koumiss  is 
of  great  value.  ^Vhen  the  disease  affects  the 
large  intestine,  the  ordinary  digestive  changes 
in  the  food  have  taken  place,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  canal  reach  the  colon  in  the 
normal  semi-fluid  condition;  in  this  state 
they  may  be  passed ;  but  owing  to  the  im- 
paired movements  of  the  affected  bowel  the 
ffecea  are  apt  to  accumulate,  and  constipation 
results.  Tim  should  be  guarded  against  by 

simple  e&ematai  tmd  the  aoothia^  oSeot  of 

ItqaoUnu  of  vKmnrpfcar-DSLlT  ia  oAso  verj 
mizked.  DistiiiaC^bBDdt  ui  oeen  known  to 
follow  bydrotherapeatio  treatment,  eipeaiaUy 
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rhosis  of  the  liver,  attention  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  relief  of  these  affections. 

Tonics — such  as  quinine,  iron,  bark,  with 
sea  air — are  of  undoubted  benefit;  and,  so 
<ar  as  possible,  causes  of  mental  worry  should 
be  removed.  Massage  of  the  abdomen  and 
gentle  movements  specially  directed  to  the 
exereise  of  the  id)d(«ninal  muscles  are  most 
beneficiaL 

14.  Intestines,  HalformationB  of.— 
These  may  be  (a)  eongeniUd ;  or  (fi)  acquired. 

(a)  CongmUaL — ^Though  seldom  of  much 
olinical  importance,  congenital  malformations 
of  the  intestinee  are  often  of  gres^  interest 
from  a  developmental  point  of  view.  The 
malformation  may  be  of  the  nature  of  an 
exceta.  Thus  certain  parts  of  the  canal — 
d  node  nam,  colon,  and  appendix  vermiformis 
— have  very  rarely  been  foimd  double.  The 
commonest  of  all  these  malformations  is  a 
diverticulum  of  the  ileum,  which  may  arise 
from  the  free  margin  of  the  ileum  from 
one  to  three  feet  above  the  ileo-ca»eal  valve. 
The  oncal  extremity  of  the  ^oeess  (whieh 
ia  oooarionally  hammer  -  ahaped)  may  be 
oonneeted  wiui  the  nmbilious  by  a  thin 
fibrous  cord,  showing  it  to  be  an  unoblite- 
rated  portion  of  the  vitelline  duet,  and  is 
commonljr  known  as  MedEel's  diverticulum. 
It  varies  m  length  from  half  an  inch  to  six 
inches,  or  even  more ;  in  structure  it  is 
exactly  that  of  the  ileum ;  and  it  has  been 
found  the  seat  of  typhoid  ulceration,  or  of 
perforation  from  the  irritation  of  foreign 
bodies  that  have  become  lodged  therein.  In 
very  exceptional  cases  diverticula  of  similar 
structure  have  been  found  protruding  from 
the  jejunum,  and  even  multiple,  but  they 
are  not  connected  with  the  umbilicus.  The 
vermiform  appendix  may  vary  from  half  to 
twice  the  natmral  size. 

DefieimoiM  of  development  may  affect  the 
whole  alimentary  canal,  or  only  certain  parts. 
Andral  records  a  ease  where  only  a  strai^t 
tube  joined  the  rectum  and  CBeophagus.  The 
ileum  may  open  upon  an  ectopic  bladder. 
The  rectum  may  end  in  a  cloaoa  common 
to  the  urino-genital  organs,  or  in  either 
the  bladder,  urethra,  or  vagina.  The  bowel 
may  terminate  in  a  closed  extremity  any- 
where between  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  (the 
rectum  being  generally  represented  by  a 
fibrous  cord,  though  even  this  may  be  want- 
ing), and  immediately  beneath  the  skin ;  the 
anal  pouch,  whieh  develops  from  without  in- 

ward«i  is  in  the  latter  Mse  thmcintaHy  WMIt^ 
ing  \  and  all  dagraaa  between  tfab  and  « 
pouch  that  has  juat  foiled  to  eeCalfiiB  H 

junction  with  the  rectum  may  be  met  wtlli^ 
producing  the  lesion  known  as  iinpmf(rmt9 
Miif.  The  valvulie  conniventeg  are  aome- 
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bile-dnot  or  at  the  junction  with  the  jejonnm ; 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  ileiuu,  where  some 
abnormality  in  the  closare  of  the  vitelline 
duct  appears  to  be  the  cause  ;  or  in  the  sig- 
moid nezure.  Such  constrictions  may  be 
multiple  and  of  very  short  extent,  the  canal 
being  much  dilated  above,  and  extremely 
narrowed  and  shrunken  below.  The  ileo- 
ctecal  orifice  has  been  seen  contracted  to  the 
diameter  of  a  small  cedar -pencil.  The  cause 
of  these  lesions  is  very  obscure,  though  they 
may  be  occasionally  accounted  for  by  the 
exiatmee  of  prominent  valve-like  folds  of  the 
mucous  membrane. 

Hernial  (HFOtnuioDB  of  the  mneoiu  mem* 
brana  thnragh  the  othw  ooats,  often  very 
numerous,  and  varying  in  size  from  a  pin  to 
a  wi^ot,  hax'e  been  seen  in  the  colon,  and 
less  often  in  the  small  intestine,  sometimes 
extending  into  the  appendices  epiploicee. 
They  are  liable  to  become  developed  in  oases 
of  long-standing  constipation. 

(6)  Aeqmred.— The  acquired  malforma- 
tions include  the  dilatations  and  contractions 
that  are  associated  with  stenosis ;  and  the 
adhesions  and  abnormal  communications 
established  by  ulceration  and  peritonitis, 
elsewhere  referred  to. 

When  any  symptoms  are  produced  by 
malformation  of  Uie  inteatinea  they  are 
usoally  those  of  obstmetion ;  and  the  only 
condition  that  may  be  amenable  to  treat* 
ment  is  imperforate  anus.  See  InTBSTiNAZt 
OBSTRucnoif ;  and  Awb,  Diseases  of. 

16.  Intestinee,  Kali^xtant  Disease 
of. — The  new-growths  which  axe  met  with 
in  connexion  with  the  intestine  may,  for 
the  present  pnipose,  moat  conveniently  be 
divided  into  malignant  and  non-malign(mt 
— a  clinical  distinction  irrespective  of  their 
minute  stmeture. 

MnoLOOY. — Malignant  growths  of  the  in- 
testine, as  in  other  situations,  whilst  not 
wholly  unknown  in  the  earher  periods  of 
life,  are  rarely  met  with  before  the  age  of 
forty  and  oftener  after  fifty.  Statistics  show 
a  slif^t  preponderance  of  ooourrence  in  males. 
From  an  examination  of  9,000  fotal  eases  of 
oancer*  the  relative  frequency  of  intestinal 
emoer  to  that  of  all  other  oi^ans  was  found 
to  be  as  1  to  25  (Tanchou). 

Cancer  of  the  intestine  is  nearly  always 
primary,  and  very  frequently  runs  its  course 
without  any  secondary  formations  elsewhere. 
Occasionally  the  bowels  are  affected  by  ex- 
tension from  neighbouring  parts,  and  this  is 
especially  liable  to  be  the  case  in  the  rectum, 
when  the  uterus  or  vagina  is  the  seat  of 
the  disease,  and  in  the  duodenum,  which 
may  become  involved  in  an  extension  from 
the  pancreas,  liver,  gall-bladder,  or  stomach. 
Very  rarely  small  nodules  are  found  in  the 
solitary  and  agminated  glands  secondary  to 
oardnoma  existing  elsewhere. 

Akatomigai:,  Chabactsbs.— Malignant  dis- 
ease        ooeui  at  any  spot  throac^nt 


the  entire  length  of  both  small  and  large 
intestine,  but  is  infinitely  more  often  to  be 
met  with  at  certain  special  parts,  notably 
the  rectum,  sigmoid  flexure,  csonm,  colon 
generally,  and  duodenum  near  the  opening 
of  the  bile-duct ;  the  jejunum  and  ileum  being 
rarely  affected.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
in  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  intestinal 
cancer  the  rectum  is  affected;  in  11-5  the 
colon;  in  4'2  the  ciecum,  appendix,  and 
ileo-cteeal  valve ;  and  in  4'3  the  small  intes- 
tine. There  is  undoubtedly  a  predilection 
for  those  spots  where  an^  delay  may  occur 
in  the  passtwe  of  the  intestinal  oontente. 
such  as  the  nexores  of  the  large  intestine, 
especially  the  sigmoid. 

The  greater  number  of  intestinal  growths 
included  in  the  category  of  malignant  are 
of  the  epitheUomatous  type,  especially  the 
cylindrical  and  glandular  varieties;  some- 
what less  frequent  is  the  colloid  form;  whilst 
the  scirrhous  and  encephaloid  are  much  rarer. 
As  a  rule,  malignant  growths  commence  in 
the  mucosa  and  submucosa,  and  then  gradu- 
ally involve  the  other  tissues.  The  mioro- 
scopic  characters  of  these  new-growths  pre- 
sent no  special  features.    See  Canceb. 

The  mesenteric  glands  are  generally  af- 
fleeted,  though  often  but  slightly.  Secondary 
iufeotiou  is  much  less  common  than  in  can- 
cer of  other  c»-gans ;  when  present,  the  liver 
and  peritoneum  are  the  usual  seats. 

Following  the  general  eonrae  of  these  neo- 
plasms when  found  elsewhere,  they  may 
undergo  degeneration  and  ulceration,  thus 
suffering  a  diminution  in  bulk  at  one  spot 
whilst  they  extend  in  other  directions.  In 
the  course  of  their  development  they  may 
set  up  adhesions  between  the  bowel  and 
other  parts ;  and  two  or  more  coils  of  intes- 
tine may  be  thus  involved,  and  fistulous 
communications  established  between  them. 
The  colloid  form  is  the  more  liable  to  invade 
the  peritoneum,where  large  gelatinous  masqes 
may  be  developed. 

The  new-formed  tissue  may  constitute  an 
izregnlar  mass  of  very  variable  size  and 
extent,  of  a  nodulated  or  of  a  villons  appear- 
ance, peihaps  partially  ulcerated,  and  extend- 
ing into  the  passage  of  ihe  canal,  producing 
an  obstruction.  Or  the  new-growth  may 
develop  in  on  annular  manner,  involving 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  bowel ;  the 
obstruction  produced  in  such  eiromnstances 
may  be  extreme,  even  to  narrowing  the 
lumen  of  the  tube  to  barely  the  size  of  a 
probe.  The  extent  of  obstruction  may  be 
altered  by  partial  destraction  of  the  new- 
growth  by  sloughing,  though  the  sabaequoit 
cicatrices  that  may  result  will  again  oonstiiet 
the  gut. 

Symptoms. — For  a  varj'ing  time  before  this 
disease  definitely  asserts  itself^  the  patient 
may  complain  of  ngne  dyspeptic  ^yn^toms; 
a  sense  of  uneasiness  in  me  abdomen,  not 
amonntingtopain,  and  uaoally  increased  after 
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meals ;  and  marked  irregularity  in  the  action 
of  the  bowels,  with  or  without  flatulent  dis- 
tension, and  an  increasing  tendency  to  consti- 
pation, for  which  the  patient  has  often  taken 
enoimouB  qnantities  of  aperients  of  a  drastic 
and  cathartic  chEuacter,  which  one  by  one 
lose  their  effect.  The  persistence  and  gradual 
increase  of  theee  symptoms,  especially  if 
there  be  any  loss  of  fleflh,  is  very  significant, 
and  shonld  excite  saspioion.  Sooner  or  later, 
aeoording  to  the  duration  of  the  ease,  iiib 
nsuiJ  cMhexia  is  established;  and  in  the 
greater  immbar  of  oases  the  patient  n^dly 
amaciatee,  especially  towards  we  end,  thoa^ 
in  cases  of  very  short  doration  Hhe  wasting 
may  not  be  so  excessive.  The  emaciation 
depends  not  only  on  the  general  perversion 
of  nutrition  caused  by  the  development  of 
the  cancer,  but  also  on  the  direct  influence 
it  exerts  on  organs  concerned  in  the  dtges- 
tion  and  absorption  of  nutriment ;  hence  che 
higlier  up  in  the  bowel  the  growth  is  situated 
the  sooner  is  the  loss  of  flesh  determined. 

The  local  signs  and  symptoms  referable  to 
the  new-growth  itself  afo  very  variable  in 
tiieir  oeeumncB,  and  often  are  singularly 
slight  in  eomparuoa  with  the  gravity  of  the 
cause.  Thus  pain  ma;^  be  e<n:wl6t^^  want- 
ing, and  perhaps  there  is  hot  Utue  tenderness 
on  pressure ;  when  present  the  pain  is  osoally 

a  dull  character,  and  quite  localised. 

The  indications  of  the  tumour  produced 
by  the  new-growth  are  very  uncertam,  being 
often  little  more  than  an  ill-defined  fulness 
in  one  region,  scarcely  even  amounting  to 
that  in  the  annular  form  of  cancerous  stric- 
ture ;  at  otiier  times  presenting  a  distinct 
hardirrecularmaBsof variablesize.  Thislast 
quality,  being  partly  dependent  on  fieces,  is 
very  characteristic.  Bhould  the  growth 
happen  to  be  situated  over  the  aorta  or  iliao 
arteries,  an  indistinct  pulsation  may  be  com- 
municated to  it.  The  percussion-note  over 
the  tumour  is  usually  imperfectly  tympanitio, 
from  the  existence  of  ccnls  of  intestines  be- 
tween it  and  the  abdominal  wall,  the  tfaiok- 
nesa  of  which  will  of  neoesraty  considerably 
modify  the  signs  of  the  existence  of  the 
growth.  The  mass  may  present  all  degrees 
from  free  mobility  to  complete  fixity,  depen- 
dent on  the  nature  of  its  seat,  and  also  on 
tbe  existence  of  adhesions  to  neighbooxing 
parts. 

Symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction  are 
rarely  wanting,  and  may  be  the  first  for 
which  the  patient  seeks  rehef.  Vomiting, 
constipation  of  increasing  severity,  with  signs 
of  intoatinal  distension  above  the  lesion,  are 
among  the  most  constant.  The  character  of 
the  vwnit  will  lsi^y  depend  im  the  dnra- 
tion  uid  sitnation  of  uie  lesion,  and  the  actual 
degree  of  obstrootiDn.  'When  the  jqnnum 
or  lower  put  of  the  duodenum  is  the  seat  of 
the  growth,  the  vomiting  is  more  copious  and 
owstantly  bile-stainedHtiie  bowel  and  stomach 
above  tiie  stxieture  shwing  in  the  distension. 
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When  the  obstruction  is  lower  down,  in  the 
large  intestine,  the  vomiting  may  be  slight, 
and  consist  of  Uttle  more  than  the  gaetrio 
secretions,  with  snch  food  as  is  taken,  only 
becoming  sterooraceous  when  the  obbtruction 
becomes  complete.  Occasional  diarrhoea, 
determined  by  the  chronic  enteritis  which 
exists,  may  alternate  with  the  constipation ; 
and  mptore  of  the  intestines,  eqieoially  the 
CBCum,  has  been  met  with  as  a  rasolt  of  the 
alttophj  and  ulceration  of  the  over-distended, 
chnmioally  inflamed  bowd.  As  in  other 
forms  of  intestinal  obstmction,  the  amount 
of  urine  voided  is  likely  to  be  very  much 
diminished  when  the  striotnre  is  hi^  np,  and 
the  vomiting  is  exeeasiTe.  See  Intbstihal 
Obstbuction. 

The  stools  are  usually  characteristic  of  the 
obstruction,  consisting  of  small  separate 
masses,  fre(|nently  hard  and  round,  or  flat- 
tened or  '  pipe-stem '  like,  and  often  mixed 
with  sloughed-ofF  portions  of  the  new -growth, 
or  with  blood  that  has  escaped  from  the 
nlcerated  surface.  The  nearer  to  the  anus 
the  growth  is  situated,  the  less  change  will 
there  be  in  the  blood,  which  Bometimea 
be  eonsiderable  in  amount. 

If  the  perikmemn  be  involved,  puitonitis 
may  arise;  and  ascites,  often  oonsoderaUe, 
is  usually  developed  with  colloid  cancer. 
Superadded  to  these  symptoms  will  he  those 
caused  by  the  morbid  condition  of  any  other 
organ  that  may  be  afibeted,  such  as  the  livw, 
bladder,  or  uterns. 

COURBB   AND    Te  RUIN  ATIO  N9.  —  Malignant 

disease  of  the  intestines  in  the  majority  of 
cases  progresses  continuously.  It  is  difficult 
to  state  even  an  average  duration,  owing  to 
the  insidious  onset  and  vagueness  of  the  first 
symptoms;  but  the  greater  number  of  oases 
rarefy  go  beyond  twelve  to  eighteen  months 
from  the  time  when  the  disease  is  clearly 
established,  whilst  some  may  be  &tal  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  a  few  may  last  for  years. 

Death  may  zesolt  as  the  diteot  oonseqoenoe 
of  tlw  caohexia;  or  from  hemorrhage,  perito- 
nitis, m  other  effects  of  the  growth. 

Deagndsis. — An  exact  diagnosis  is  often 
not  to  be  made,  and  the  nature  of  the  case 
remains  throughout  uncertain,  if  not  actually 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  malignant  growth,  at 
least  as  to  the  seat  of  it.  The  insidious  and 
ill-defined  character  of  the  earliest  symptoms 
presents  nothing  diagnostic,  thongh  their  pro- 
gressive character  and  resistance  to  treatment 
would  cause  a  suspicion,  especially  in  a  per- 
son over  middle  age,  and  in  whom  a  gradual 
even  though  slight  loss  of  weight  is  noticed. 
Even  in  the  later  stages,  the  symptoms  are 
almost  identical  with  uwee  irf  ohronio  ente- 
ritis, which  really  co-exists  with  the  new- 
growth  to  a  greater  w  leu  extent;  and  in 
the  not  iufinqnent  cases  in  which  a  tumour 
is  not  to  be  Mt,  or  is  uncertain  In  its  indica- 
tions, the  diagnosis  becomes  extremely  diffi* 
cult.   Some  cases  also  in  vhieh  the  new- 
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grovrth  U  nnreeogDisable  to  palpation,  and 
at  the  same  time  causes  little  or  no  obstruc- 
tion, closely  simulate  in  their  course  diseases 
of  the  saprarenal  oapsole ;  for  the  latter  are 
not  invariably  accompanied  by  cutaneoas 
pigmentation,  and  the  rapid  and  inY>gressive 
emaciation,  with  more  or  less  persistent 
Tomitiog,  may  be  common  to  both.  It  is 
true  that  the  malignant  cachexia  is  fre- 
quently productive  of  a  efaBiacteristic  /octet, 
ont  this  would  equally  ooenr  in  cancer  of  the 
capsules. 

SuppoBuig  that  the  existence  of  an  ab* 
dominal  tumour  be  clearly  ascertained,  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  determine  its  connexion 
with  the  intestine,  since  the  variability  in 
position,  in  mobility,  and  in  size  (due  to  the 
accumulation,  or  the  reverse,  of  fieces),  pre- 
cludes any  diagnostic  sign,  although  this 
very  variability  is  regarded  by  some  as 
almost  indicative  of  intestinal  cancer.  In 
distinguishing  between  an  intestinal  tumour 
and  one  connected  with  the  liver,  pancreas, 
kidney,  mesenteric  glands,  uterus,  abdominal 
wall,  or  the  inflammatory  new-growth  fol- 
lowing a  perityphlitis,  an  aneurysm,  or  a 
simple  fiecal  accumulation,  the  history  of  the 
ease,  age,  progressive  nature  of  the  condition, 
existence  of  tumour,  signs  of  obstruction, 
and  character  of  the  stools,  are  the  points  to 
be  considered  in  forming  a  diagnosis.  Any 
one  or  even  two  of  these  points  might  equally 
indicate  other  lesions,  but,  taken  collectively, 
they  will  usually  justify  the  formation  of  an 
opiniim.  A  rectal  cancer,  which  is  accessible 
to  the  touch  or  even  to  inspection,  need  offer 
no  difficulty,  but  it  is  otherwise  where  it 
comes  to  distinguishing  a  duodenal  growth 
from  one  stiietly  limited  to  the  pylorus.  The 
vomiting  in  the  latter  case  is  more  persistent 
than  in  the  former,  and  there  is  a  greater 
liability  to  heematemesis ;  but  these  are  most 
uncertain  signs,  as  also  is  the  existenoe  of 
jaundice,  which  oftener  complicates  the  duo- 
denal affection,  from  the  grmter  chance  of 
involinaig  or  pressing  on  the  bile-duct ;  but 
jaundice  is  not  a  necessary  accompaniment. 
A  firm  epigastric  tinnour,  felt  close  to  the 
margin  of  the  thorax,  and  associated  with 
distinct  dyspeptic  symptoms,  may  also  be 
dne  to  pnmsry  cancer  of  the  head  of  the 
pancreas;  in  such  case  the  symptoms  of 
obstruction  are  less  marked  at  first,  but  the 
growtii  will  probably  involve  the  bowel  in  its 
progress,  and  cause  stenosis ;  owing  to  the 
destruction  of  the  gland-tissue,  the  pancreatic 
iuioe  is  not  secreted,  and  undigested  fat  may 
DC  found  in  the  stools. 

Similar  difficulties  may  surround  the  in- 
vestigation of  a  tumour  situated  in  the  right 
iliac  fossh  Emaciation,  constipation,  and 
melma  might  eqnidly  indicate  a  malignant 
tumour  of  m»  oseum,  or  the  remains  of  a 
dironic  perityphlitis. 

Trkatmekt. — The  extremely  rare  cases  of 
r^ted  natoxal  cure  of  malignant  disease  of 


the  intestines,  btoudit  about  by  sloughing  of 
the  growth  and  subsequent  cicatrisation  of 
its  site,  afford  no  hope  of  our  being  able  to 
artificially  imitate  ihe  process,  and  the  treat- 
ment remains  at  the  best  symptomatic  uid 
palliative. 

The  diet  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  con- 
tain the  minimum  of  indigestible  residue, 
and  permit  the  chief  digestion  and  absorption 
in  the  stomach,  if  it  be  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube  tiiat  is  afieoted.  But  in  uie  majority  of 
such  cases  the  utmost  disinclination  from  food 
exists,  even  apart  firom  any  vomiting  at  pain 
its  ingestion  may  produce,  and  beoce,  vraat- 
ever  the  directions,  the  patient  in  the  later 
stages  practically  takes  nothing.  Theanorexia 
is  frequently  as  marked  even  when  tb«  mis- 
chief is  seated  in  the  ctAoa,  and  the  area 
for  digestion  and  absorption  is  uninterfered 
with. 

In  the  earlier  stages  it  may  be  advisable 
to  insist  upon  as  much  nutritious  food  as 
possible  being  taken,  either  by  the  mouth  or 
in  the  form  of  enema  or  suppository,  so  as 
to  offer  the  most  prolonged  resistance  to  the 
inevitable  end;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is 
no  slight  reascm  for  ttiinTring  tiiat  tiie  same 
course  fevonrs  the  speedier  devel<^mient  ol 
the  new-growth.  Preparations  of  iron  may 
be  given  with  the  same  view. 

The  symptoms  dependent  upon  the  ob- 
stimction  we  can  do  very  littie  to  relieve 
short  of  operation.  Only  the  mildest  aperi- 
ents are  permissible,  to  combat  the  consti- 
pation, and  these  should  be  salines  with  the 
object  of  rendering  the  fieces  as  fluid  as 
possible ;  while  the  vomiting  is  as  a  rule  un- 
controllable, and,  indeed,  is  ollten  a  relief. 

Hcemorrhage  may  require  special  attention. 
the  tincture  of  hamsmelis  being  among  the 
most  efiective  styptics ;  and  the  pain  may 
be  so  severe  as  to  necessitate  free  adminis- 
tration of  morphine  snboutaneonsly ;  in  other 
oases  belladonna  is  of  value  in  aUeviating 
the  local  discomfort,  and  acts  favourably  by 
allaying  any  spasm. 

The  operative  treatment  of  malignant  dis- 
ease of  the  intestine  is  described  in  the 
article  Intbstinal  Obstbdction. 

16.  IntMtineB,  Malpositions  of.— Dis- 
placements of  the  intestines,  like  malforma- 
tions, are  both  congenital  and  acquired. 

Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  com- 
plete transposition  of  the  viscera,  the  ceecum 
and  ascending  colon  being  on  the  left  side, 
and  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  descending  colon 
on  the  right,  the  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  Ac., 
sharing  in  the  change.  Certain  parts  only  of 
the  intestinal  canal  may  occupy  an  abnormal 
situation,  as  seen  in  the  various  congenital 
hemin;  or  the  diq>laoement  may  be  due 
to  unnsusl  length  of  the  mesenteries,  the 
OBCum  and  sigmoid  flexure  b«ng  the  parts 
that  present  the  most  usual  alteration  from 
this  cause.  Thus  the  csoum  may  occupy 
the  left  hypoehondrium  oi  left  iliac  fossa,  or 
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be  Ibimd  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  and,  of  course, 
other  parts  of  the  canal  must  correspond  to 
these  malpositions.  The  sigmoid  flexure  has 
been  seen  l^ing  to  the  right  side  of  the  left 
kidney,  which  was  situated  immediatelj  be- 
low the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta.  Similar 
displaoements  an  reiiu«Ue  to  adhencma,  de- 
termined by  iidra*nterine  peritonitiB,  which 
is  frequently  assooiated  -wita  ly^ulis. 

The  malpoBitions  which  the  intestines  may 
come  to  present  from  changes  set  tip  after 
birth  are  so  variable  as  scarcely  to  admit  of 
classification.  Hernia,  both  external  and 
internal,  voItuIiu,  and  intussusception  are 
among  the  well-recc^piised  displaicements ; 
bat  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  changes 
in  position  which  the  traction  and  |>res8ure 
of  tumours  and  the  effects  of  peritonitis  may 
produce.  See  Iktestihal  Obstsoctiom;  and 
Hernia. 

17.  Intestines,  Mioro-organiama  of. 

The  intestinal  canal  from  within  a  veir  few 
hours  after  birth,  to  judge  from  the  ueces, 
swarms  with  nimwrom  forms  of  microbes, 
whldi,  having  gained  entrance  with  the  food 
and  air,  find  m  the  canal  suitable  conditions 
for  their  development.  Our  present  know- 
ledge would  lead  to  the  belief  that  many  of 
the  species  have  no  effect  upon  the  human 
body,  whilst  others  take  an  active  share  in 
intestinal  digestion,  aa  effective  though  wholly 
Buperfiuous  aids  to  the  pancreatic  secretion. 
How  far  any  of  these,  which  may  be  regarded 
aa  normal  inhabitEuts  of  the  canal,  may 
under  certain  conditions  of  the  oontents  or 
excessive  development,  ius.,  become  respon- 
sible foi  symptoms  of  disease,  is  not  known 
with  certainty,  though  it  appears  probable 
such  may  be  the  case.  But  it  is  now  well 
recognised  that  certain  specific  diseases,  such 
as  tuberouloais,  (Solera,  and  typhoid  ^vett  are 
connected  with  specific  or^iuna  which, 
gaining  admission  with  the  ingesta  to  the 
alimentary  canal,  produce  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  these  several  diseases. 

Besides  various  micrococci,  the  most  oon- 
ttant  members  of  the  schizomycetes  found 
in  the  intestines  aie  the  bacillus  lactis 
eerogenea,  chiefly  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
canal,  and  the  bacillus  ooli  commune,  most 
abundant  in  the  colon.  Certain  other  species, 
such  as  Brieger's  baoillns  or  bacillus  cavi- 
cida,  Bienstock's  putrefactive  or  'drumstick' 
bacillus  (?),  a  putrefying  green  fluorescing 
bacillus,  and  various  spinUa,  are  met  with  in 
the  evaonations  of  patients  suffering  from 
difiiuent  forms  of  enteritis ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  poiaonons  substances  which  these 
organisms  form  from  the  intostinal  contents, 
especially  the  albnminoas,  take  a  large  share 
in  the  causation  of  the  disease,  or  at  least  that 
many  of  the  symptoms  are  to  be  referred  to 
the  ptomaines  wl^ch  are  absorbed.  But  our 
present  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to 
associate  with  each  of  the  multiform  diar- 
rhceal  conditions  which  occur  its  own  specific 
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causal  organiam,  as  we  can  do  In  the  ease  of 
cholera  or  typhoid  fever. 

Actinomycosis  has  been  met  with  in  the 
intestine,  where  it  forms  raised  whitish 
patches,  setting  up  inflammation,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  abscess,  which  may  burst  into  the 
pecitcmiaiuu  or  present  at  thia  integuments. 
As  the  disease  spreads,  some  healing  m^ 
takeplaoe.  iBMAoTiKoiiTGOsia;  andMKBO- 

OBOANIBMB. 

The  bacilltu  anthracis  also  occurs  in  the 
intMtine,  causing  swollen  oedematous  patches 
of  the  mneons  membrane,  which  are  intensely 
congested  and  n^id^  slough.  The  intestinal 
Iraion  ma^  be  pnmary,  or  it  may  be  part  of 
a  general  mfecbon.   See  Anthrax. 

A  few  species  of  the  yeast  fungi  or  saocharo- 
mycetes,  such  as  tondea,  and  of  the  hypho- 
mycetes  or  moulds,  such  as  the  oidinm  albi* 
cans  or  '  thrush,'  oeeasionally  develE^  in  the 
intestines. 

18.  Inteattnes,  Korbid  Growths  of. 
Owing  to  the  variety  of  tisanes  that  entev 
into  ^  fonnaticai  of  the  intestine,  no  less 
than  to  the  origin  of  these  tisBoas  from  two 
of  the  three  primsiy  layers  of  the  tdastodetm, 
the  new-^wths  that  may  develop  in  eon- 
nexion  with  it  are  exceedingly  numerous. 

It  will  be  ccmvenient  here  to  considei 
them  from  their  clinical  rather  than  firom 
their  genetic  or  histological  point  of  view, 
and  to  divide  them  into  malignant  and  non- 
malignant  growths.  The  formei  have  already 
been  treated  of,  and  the  special  neoplasms  m 
tubercular  and  syphilitic  origin  are  more  oou- 
veniently  referred  to  separately. 

VAEIETIE8. — LFibromata. — ^Theae  growths, 
which  are  developed  from  the  connective  tis- 
sue of  the  submuoous  eoat,  are  usually  of 
small  sizCi  frequently  pedunculated,  though 
sometimes  awearing  as  sessile,  flattened 
nodules,  of  halt  the  nze  of  a  pea,  projecting 
into  the  canal.  The  smaller  ones  may  be 
scattered  throughout  &e  length  of  the  bowel, 
whilst  the  larger  ones  (up  to  the  aize  of  a 
walnut)  aie  fewei  in  number  or  single,  and 
are  usually  found  in  the  rectum.  They  pre- 
eent  the  ordinary  microsoopic  charaoters  of 
fibrous  tissue. 

2.  Lipomata. — Pedunculated  growtiis  of 
adipose  tissue,  springing  fixun  the  submucous 
ccat,  are  not  of  uncommon  occurrence  in  any 
part  of  the  intestines. 

8.  Myomata. — Very  rarely  small  growths 
are  met  with,  chiefly  composed  of  ccmtaactile 
filne-cells,  with  a  Tsnalue  amount  of  oon< 
nective  tissue. 

4.  VaaevXar  iwnowr*. — Angiomala, — Be- 
sides hemorrhoids,  other  vasieular  growths 
are  sometimes  found,  of  an  erectile  cha- 
racter, similar  to  nnvi  of  the  sldn. 

6.  Mueoue  growtht. — It  is  to  these  growths 
that  the  term  '  polypi  *  is  generally  applied. 
They  esaentially  consist  of  the  tiasttes  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  though  differing  in  their 
vascnlahty,  and  also  in  their  glandular  ele- 
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menta.  'When  these  latter  are  excessive  in 
amount,  they  are  liable  to  present  characters 
vrtiich  connect  them  with  malignant  forms  of 
new-growth,  especially  if  their  Burface  assume 
a  TiUons  character.  Polypi  are  not  limited 
to  any  one  part  of  the  canal,  though  nn- 
donbtedly  they  are  moat  common  in  the 
rectmu,  and  are  sometimes  pigmented.  They 
are  occEiBionally  multiple,  170  have  been 
seen  in  the  lower  half  of  the  colon  in  a 
mngle  ease ;  and  have  beea  met  with  at  all 
ages. 

6.  Ziymphoid  grovfth*.—Lym^Jiadmo- 
mata, — ^Neoplasms  whose  struotoree  oorre- 

to  filut  of  the  solitaTy  or  agminated 
or  of  the  lymphoid  l^er  of  the  snb- 
mncosa,  are  met  with  in  association  with 
these  normal  constitnents  of  the  intestinal 
wall,  and  quite  independently  of  leucooy- 
thtemia.  Nodular  formations  and  diffiise 
infiltrations  of  similar  structure  have  been 
met  with  throughout  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines in  Hod^khis'  disease  (lyinphadenoma), 
bni  though  giving  rise  to  large  masses,  they 
produced  no  obs^uction. 

7.  8tM-comata. — Small  nodules  of  this  type 
of  neoplasm  have  been  described  as  of  very 
rare  ocourrenee  in  the  intestine. 

6.  Cyti*. — These  have  been  rarely  met 
with,  and  the  contraat  to  their  eomparative 
frequency  in  the  uterine  mucous  membrane 
is  remarkable.  Several  instances  are  on  re- 
cord of  congenital  dermoid  cysts  which  have 
been  fonnd  attached  to  the  reetom  or  sig- 
moid flexure,  and  probably  originating  from 
the  neurenterio  canal. 

Cystic  enlargement  of  the  vermiform  ap- 
pendix, or  of  diverticula  of  the  intestine,  may 
follow  on  closure  of  their  communication 
with  the  lumen  of  the  bowels,  and  accu- 
mulation of  fluid  in  their  interictf — mtero- 
eyttomata. 

Effbcts  and  Stiiptoiib.~A8  a  rule,  the 
growths  mentioned  above  present  very  little 
interest,  unless  they  be  sitnated  just  witmn  the 
reetom,  and  aoeeasible  to  digital  examination, 
fitr  it  is  seldom  that  they  are  oi  snffident 
size  to  form  tnmonrs  which  can  be  felt  in  the 
abdomen.  They  cannot  be  diagnosed,  thou^ 
Uiey  may  give  rise  to  certain  symptoms,  as, 
for  instiuice,  hemorrhage  from  the  vascular 
polypi  and  erectile  tnmonrs,  or  partial  obstruc- 
tion if  they  attain  any  size ;  bat  such  symp- 
toms are  not  diagnostic.  One  of  their  moat 
-  striking  effects  appears  to  be  the  liability  that 
the  polypoid  forms  occurring  in  the  small 
intestine  have  of  inducing  serious  intussus- 
ception, bom  interfering  with  the  due  pro- 
^ss  of  peristalsis.  Prolapse  of  the  rectum 
IS  similarly  found  to  be  occasionally  due  to 
polypi. 

Trbatkekt. — No  treatment  can  be  at- 
tempted, beyond  that  of  the  symptoms  which 
m^  arise ;  ta  the  removal  of  growths  within 
leadi  of  the  anas,  or  very  exeeptionidly  by 
li^arotomy. 
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19.  Intestines,  Paralysis  of.~Tfae 
peristalsis  of  the  intestinal  tube  is  normally 
dependent  on  automatic  nerve-impulses, 
originating  in  the  intrinsic  ganglia  of  the 
canal,  controlled  by  both  reflex  and  direct 
impressions  from  the  cerebro-spinal  and 
sympathetic  systems,  the  former  acting  viA 
the  vagus  in  an  accelerating  manner,  the 
latter  viA  the  splanchnios  in  an  inhibitory 
direction.  The  mtegrity  of  the  invcduntatry 
muscular  fibre  is  assumed.  The  qnantity 
and  the  quality  of  the  blood  in  tiw  vessds  of 
the  inteatineB  also  appear  to  modify  peri- 
stalsis, since  the  movements  are  increased 
both  when  there  is  ansemia  and  hyperemia 
of  the  oanal,  probably  owing  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  ox^en  and  excess  of  earlxmio  acid, 
which  these  owditicais  eqoally  determine. 

^TiOLOOT  AND  Pathologt. — A  paresis  of 
the  intestinal  movements  may  be  brought 
about  by  causes  acting  (1)  through  the  ner- 
vout  system ;  or  (2)  throngh  imperfection  of 
the  muscular  Httua. 

(X)  Nervous. — Cases  are  recorded  in  which 
the  mtrinsic  gan^^  and  nerves  of  the  intes- 
tinal muscular  coat  have  been  the  seat  of 
degeneration,  but  the  symptoms  dependent 
thweon  ace  donbtfol,  beyond  atrophy  of  the 
muscular  ooat.  Certain  lesiona  of  the  brain 
are  acc<nupanied  by  symptoms  of  intestinal 
pandyus,  but  wiu  no  hitherto  recognised 
regularity,  and  it  is  assumed  that  such  lesions 
act  by  interfering  with  the  function  of  the 
vagi.  It  is  doubtful  how  fu  disease  of  the 
spinal  cord  produces  actual  paralysis  of  the 
intestines,  though  constipation  may  result,  a 
circumstance  that  may  oe  explained  by  as- 
suming an  interference  with  the  centre  that 
controls  defiseation.  Bee  Fxcss,  Betention 
of. 

(2)  Muscular. — The  irritability  of  the  mus- 
cular tissue  may  be  much  weakened  by  de- 
generation (cloudy,  fatty,  or  lardaceous).  In- 
flammation of  the  mucous  or  serous  coat, 
especially  the  latter,  is  liable  to  determine 
granular  change  in  the  musonlar  fibres,  which, 
aided  by  a  ooexiatent  oedema,  largely  impairs 
the  contractile  power  of  the  tissue.  Chnmio 
congestion  of  the  bowel  leads  to  the  same 
result.  The  irritabihty  is  also  liable  to  eoStx 
from  the  over-stimulation  of  too  powerful  and 
too  frequent  purgative  medicines ;  and  the 
muscular  fibres  of  a  much  dilated  portion  of 
the  bowel  are  apt  to  become  paralysed  from 
distension  and  stretching.  The  general  want 
of  tone  that  the  muscular  and  nervous  em- 
tems  manifest  subsequent  to  debilitating  ms- 
easea,  or  from  want  of  food,  hysteria,  and 
other  conditions,  also  finds  expression  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  in  diminished  peristaltio 
action. 

Certain  astringoit  dmf^  produce  their  ef- 
fect possibly  by  Jiminiifliing  the  excitability 
of  the  nervous  system,  as  apjpears  to  be  the 
ease  with  opium.  Lead,  which  would  seem 
to  eaose  both  paralysis  and  spasm  of  tha 
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mtiMnlar  ooat,  may  act  on  the  nerve  tenninals 
or  on  the  muscnlar  fibres. 

Stmptohs — The  prominent  e^ptom  of 
inteBtinal  paralyuB  ia  constipation,  though 
other  signs  of  oDBtmction,  snch  as  vomiting 
and  meteorism,  may  be  superadded.  See 
CoMBTiPATioir ;  and  IimiTDfU  Obhruc- 

TION. 

Tbeatmekt. — As  a  role,  this  is  directed  to 
the  primary  cause,  but  great  benefit  has  fol- 
lowed  the  application  of  electricity  to  the 
abdominal  parietes.  Friction  applied  on 
^Btematio  principles  is  of  nudonbted  ser< 
vice. 

20.  Intestines,  Parasites  of.— Besides 
the  micro-organisms  referred  to  in  a  pre- 
vioos  article,  there  are  frequently  to  be  found 
in  the  intestines  various  species  of  animal 
parasites  which  mostly  obtain  their  nourish- 
ment from  the  contents  of  the  canal.  The 
majority  of  these  organisms,  with  the  symp- 
toms the^  give  rise  to  and  their  treatment, 
are  described  under  Ehtozoa,  and  are  merely 
enumerated  here  collectively. 

Claaa  BmzopODA. — Under  the  name  amceba 
eoli  are  possibly  inelnded  several  distinct 
species  which  extended  knowledge  may  dif- 
iuentiate.  These  animalcules  have  beui  oc- 
casionally fonnd  in  healthy  fieoes,  and  morft 
often  in  dysenteric  stools,  in  dysenteric  ideers, 
as  well  as  in  the  hepatic  abscises  which  so 
frequently  complicate  this  malady  («00-I>T> 
sbntebt;  and  EmozoA).  Various  monads 
have  been  found  in  the  stools,  both  in  health 
and  disease. 

Clata  Imfubobia. — The  best  known  of  these 
are  atreomoticu  tntestinalia,  irichomonat  in- 
tettinalia,  and  paramacium  eoH.  They  com- 
monly occur  in  diarrhceal  states,  which  they 
may  help  to  intensify,  though  not  actually 
cause ;  and  their  presence  may  be  generally 
taken  to  indicate  an  unhealthy  state  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

Claaa  Ckstoda.— Tenia  mediocanellata 
T.  saginata.  T.  solium.  T.  nana.  T.  cn- 
comerina.  T.  flavopunctata  (?).  Bothrio- 
cephaloa  lattu.   B.  cordatos. 

Claaa  Tbehatoda. — Distoma  hepaticnm. 
D.  lanoeolatum.  The  spinous  ova  of  bil- 
harzia  fasmatobia  have  been  fonnd  in  the 
mucosa  and  submuoosa  of  the  rectum, 
causing  much  irritation,  even  to  the  form&. 
tion  of  polypoid  overgrowths. 

Claaa  Nehatoda. — ABcaris  lumbricoides. 
A.  mystax.  Oxyuiis  vermicularis.  Ankylo- 
stoma  dnodenale.  Tricoecphalus  dispar. 
Trichina  spiralis  (mature  stage).  Anguiliula 
intestinalis. 

Claaa  Insecta. — Very  rarely  the  ova  and 
larvK  of  certain  insecta,  chiefly  of  the  family 
Miuoids,  being  swallowed,  are  found  in  the 
oanal. 

21.  Intestines,  Farfbratton  and  Rup- 
ture of.~£TiOLoaT.— The  eanses  of  per- 
foration or  rupture  of  the  intestines  may  be 
•zranged  thus :  (1)  Ewtemal  injuriea,  such 


as  blows,  being  run  over,  ke.,  which,  though 
more  liable  to  rupture  the  solid  abdom^ial 
viscera,  frequently  cause  laceration  of  the  in- 
testines, especially  the  ileum  or  jejunum. 

(2)  Corroawe  poiaona,  when  swallowed  in 
any  considerable  amount,  may  destroy  not 
only  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  but  also  those 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  intestines. 

(8)  Extreme  diatettai^  by  flaiua  or  fteeee 
above  the  site  of  a  constriction  may  cause 
the  bowel  to  burst.  It  is  the  ccoom  which 
usually  gives  way  in  chronic  obetmetion,  » 
clinic^  foot  which  baa  received  expezimental 
confirmation. 

(4)  I7j(;0ra<ion«,pre-eminently  the  so-called 
peptic  ulceration,  and  less  conunonly  typhoid 
and  catarrhal  nictation,  may  lead  to  in- 
testinal perforation. 

(5)  Perforatiiana  may  be  produced  abextrd, 
by  the  bursting  of  abscMses  cn:  aneuryBms 
into  the  canal. 

Sthptoms. — The  most  striking  symptoms 
which  perforations  of  the  bowel  present,  are  a 
sudden  attack  of  severe  abdominal  pain,  fol- 
lowed by  vomiting  and  collapse ;  and  it  is  a 
noticeable  foct  that  rupture  of  the  hollow  ab- 
dominal viscera  is  more  liable  to  induce  this 
condition  thana^nilar  lerion  of  snoh  organs 
as  the  liver  or  iideen.  Rigors  are  of  oeea- 
sitmal  occnnance  at  the  onset,  and  tiie  poise 
is  quickened,  with  sometimes  a  rise  in  tem- 
perature. 

Should  the  patient  live  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  estalmshment  of  a  perforaticm,  signs 
of  peritonitis  will  assert  themselves — atmn 
abdominal  pain  and  tenderness,  pyrexia, 
vomiting,  and  other  symptoms.  Supposing 
that  the  perforation  follow  an  ulceration  in 
the  course  of  a  previously  high  temperature, 
snch  as  enteric  fever,  there  is  sometimes, 
though  not  always,  a  sudden  and  considerable 
fall  in  the  body-heat ;  this,  with  the  acute 
pain,  may  be  the  first  indication  that  perfora- 
tion has  taken  {dace. 

Perforation  or  rupture  of  the  intestines 
usually  proves  &tal  within  forty-eight  hours 
of  its  occurrence,  although  cases  are  recorded 
which  have  lasted  for  weeks;  very  rarely 
recovery  has  taken  place. 

There  are  no  reliable  signs  whereby  rup- 
ture of  the  stomach  may  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  intestines,  nor  is  it  of  any 
practical  importance. 

Tbeathent. — Best  is  of  primary  import- 
ance, in  regard  both  to  the  whole  body  and 
the  bowels  themselves.  This  object  is  best 
attained  by  the  free  use/>f  opium,  commenc- 
ing with  a  grain,  and  repeating  it  in  a  few 
hours  until  its  influence  is  fully  established. 
It  is  also  desirable  to  stop  all  food,  except 
an  occasional  teaspoonful  of  meat-essence; 
to  give  ice  to  suck ;  to  administw  nutrient 
enemata,  and  brandy  and  ether  subeutane- 
onsly  if  the  collapse  be  profound ;  and  to 
apply  warmth  to  the  exfavmities.  Beaection 
of  the  ruptured  portion  of  the  bowel,  wUh 
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Bntaimg  of  the  divided  ends,  and  washing  cmt 
of  the  peritoneam,  has  been  perfinmed  with 
aueeeu,  and  should  be  attempted  in  mutable 
cases. 

22.  IntestineB,  Spasm  of.— The  irregu- 
lar and  forcible  movements  of  the  bowels, 
nsually  accompanied  with  pain,  are  known 
as  colic.  Under  ordinary  circumstanceB  we 
are  onconscioiM  of  the  peristaltic  action,  but 
when  the  contractions  of  the  mosonlar  coats 
become  violent,  more  or  less  pain  is  likely  to 
ocoor.   See  Ehtzkalou. 

^Btioloot.— The  detenuining  causes  of 
intestinal  spasm  are : — 

(1)  The  direct  irritation  oi  indigestible  in- 
gesta.  (2)  Exposure  to  cold.  (8)  Certain 
poisons,  sooh  as  lead  and  stryohnine,  which 
probably  affect  the  muscular  fibres  titrough 
the  nervous  ^rstem.  Associated  with  load 
colic,  even  if  it  be  not  actoally  responsible 
for  it,  is  arterial  spasm  and  high  tension  in 
the  splanchnic  area. 

It  18  diflicult  to  ascertain  the  exact  condi< 
tion  of  the  contracted  bowel,  ranee  the  ap- 
pearances Been  after  death  are  not  an  index 
of  what  existed  during  life ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  spasm  may  start  from  several 
pcints  in  the  course  of  the  canal,  and,  after 
persisting  for  a  variable  time,  eiUier  yield  or 
travel  im  as  a  wave  of  spasmodic  contraction. 
Vat  how  long  a  portiim  of  bowel  may  remain 
contracted  is  quite  eorgeetural. 

BncPToica. — The  existence  of  an  absolutely 
painless  spasm  of  the  intestines  is  very 
doabfefol ;  as  a  rule,  it  is  the  pain  which  in- 
dicates this  condition,  and  except  the  con- 
traction be  maintained,  no  further  t^ymptoms 
may  occur.  There  are,  however,  conditions 
in  which  the  tonic  intestinal  spasm  is  con- 
siderable, and  yet  the  pain  is  but  slight. 
Such  is  the  case  in  basilar  meningitis,  where 
the  bowels  are  firmly  contracted  and  empty, 
piodocing  the  characteristic  boat-shaped  ap- 
pearance of  the  abdomen.  In  many  cases  of 
chronic  enteritis  and  colitis  marked  spasm 
may  occur,  causing  great  irregularities  of 
the  abdomen  from  distended  and  contracted 
lengths  cS  bowel,  with  constantly  varying 
diffiwenosB  In  position  and  d^frae  of  dulness 
or  resonance.  Constipation,  vomiting,  meteor- 
ism,  may  all  be  present  in  varying  degrees, 
dependent  upon  the  extent  of  obstruction 
which  is  produced. 

The  specially  painful  spasm  of  the  anal 
sphincters  and  lower  portion  of  the  rectum, 
termed  tenetmua,  is  usually  associated  with 
ulceration  and  other  lesions  in  that  locality. 

Tbeatment. — The  external  application  of 
moist  heat  in  the  form  of  poaltices  or  fo- 
mentations, preferably  of  poppy-head  or  other 
opiates,  is  of  great  value,  for  relaxing  the 
spasm  or  removing  the  pain.  Since  an  irri- 
tant is  so  frequently  the  caose,  an  aperient, 
such  as  eastrar  oil  or  oalomel,  combined  with 
ojnum,  is  essential.  Turpentfaie  enemata  are 
mnetimes  d  gnait  service.  The  eollapse 


ma^  be  so  severe  as  to  call  for  enei^;etie 
stimulation  by  brandy,  ammonia,  or  ether. 

28.  XnteflUnes,  Syphilitio  Disease  of. 
The  intestinal  canal  is  rarely  the  seat  of  the 
specific  lesions  of  syphilis,  except  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  rectum,  and  margin  of  the 
anus.  Small  gummata  have  been  found  in 
the  submucous  tissue  of  various  parts  of  the 
bowel,  and  sometimes  the  ulcers  to  which 
these  growths  give  rise  by  their  degeneration 
and  breaking  down ;  radiating  fibrous  thick- 
enings and  cicatrices  of  the  mucous  membrane 
have  also  been  seen  in  syphUitic  subjects, 
sufficient  even  to  cause  obstraetion.  It  is 
donbtfiil  whether  there  be  any  speeifio  ulcer- 
ation of  tiie  intestine  which  u  not  preceded 
by  gnmmata,  although  small  nlcers  do  occur 
in  new-bom  children,  the  subjects  of  con- 
genital syphilis. 

Syphihtio  ulceration  and  stricture  of  the 
rectum  are  not  of  infivquent  occurrence,  the 
former  especially  in  women,  where  the  in* 
fection  has  spresid  from  the  vagina  and  peri- 
nsemn.    See  Bbctuh,  Diseases  of. 

24.  Intestines,  Tuberoular  Disrase 
of. — The  specific  lesions  of  the  tuberoular 
diathesis,  namely,  grey  granulations  or 
miliary  tubercles,  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
throughout  the  intestinal  canal;  the  exten- 
sive distribution  of  lymphoid  tissue  through- 
out the  submucous  coat,,  and  the  spe^al 
aggregations  of  it  which  form  the  salary 
and  laminated  glands,  offering  the  most 
favourable  opportunity  for  their  formation. 
The  abundant  supply  of  Ijrmphatic  vessels  in 
the  thickness  of  tnc  walls  of  the  canal,  and 
the  close  connexion  of  the  serous  sur&ce 
with  the  lymphatic  system,  all  predispose  to 
the  development  and  ^read  of  a  tubercular 
growth  wMch  may  have  become  established 
in  a  subject  of  the  diathesis. 

^TiOLOOT. — As  a  primary  growth,  tubercle 
very  rarely  attacks  the  intestines  in  adults, 
though  it  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in 
children  m  part  of  a  general  tuberculosis, 
or  possibly  from  the  consumption  of  milk 
from  tuberculous  cows.  In  sdults,  on  the 
contrary,  tubercular  disease  of  the  intestines 
is  very  eommraily  developed  secondary  to  a 
similar  affectitm  of  the  lungs,  due  probably 
to  tiie  swallowing  of  the  sputum. 

Anatouioaz.  Charaoters. — Thesnbmneona 
layer  and  the  peritoneal  coat  are  the  struc- 
tures in  which  the  tubercle  originates ;  in 
the  former  situation  it  especially  favours  the 
ileum  and  ceecum,  although  it  may  develop 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  tube, 
whilst  the  peritoneal  tubercle  is  about  equally 
distributed.  The  mesenteric  glands  are 
always  considerably  involved.  The  rarity 
with  which  the  stomach  is  affected  by  tubercle 
is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  frequency  of  the 
intestinal  lesion. 

In  extreme  eases  of  tuberculosis  in  chil- 
dren, death  may  take  place  before  any 
changes  in  the  titberenloaB  fbrmation  have 
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taken  place,  and  ooontleflB  gre  j  grannUtiims, 

firom  the  size  of  a  pin's  bead  to  bodies  qaite 
microscopic,  are  to  be  found  in  the  sub- 
mucosa,  and  in  the  solitary  and  ogminated 
glands.  Later  on,  however,  these  non-vascu- 
lar new-growths  coalesce,  and  form  distinct 
masses,  which  from  lack  of  nutrition  undergo 
caseous  degeneration  and  break  down,  thus 
forming  the  tabercular  ulcers.  The  uloen 
tend  to  spread,  and  rarely  to  heal,  and  whilst 
they  may  be  at  first  limited  to  the  glands, 
they  invade  the  adjacent  mneons  membrane, 
especially  in  a  direction  round  the  bowel, 
their  extension  being  preceded  by  the  de- 
velopment  of  firesh  taberdes,  chiefly  along  (he 
course  of  the  main  blood-vessels,  to  the  jpro- 
gressive  formation  and  destruction  of  which 
the  spread  of  the  ulcer  is  really  due.  Large 
masses  of  the  macoos  surface  may  be  thus 
destroyed,  leaving  a  ragged,  flocculent  sor&ce, 
formed  of  the  muscular  fibres,  or  even  of 
deeper  structures,  which  lesions  rarely  pro- 
oeed  to  perforation  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
adhesive  peritonitis  having  established  at- 
tachments to  adjacent  parts.  The  thickened, 
congested,  irregnlar  edges  of  the  nloeis,  with 
miliary  tubercles  close  to  the  margin,  an 
very  distinctive. 

Sthftohs. — Until  ulceration  be  establislied, 
there  wiU  be  no  symptoms  of  tubercular 
disease  referable  to  the  mtestinal  canal ;  and 
even  when  this  stage  is  reached,  there  are  no 
special  symptoms. 

Tbeathent. — Little  can  be  done  for  in- 
testinal tuberculosis.  The  course  of  the 
disease  is  almost  iuvariably  to  a  fatal  end, 
and  it  is  very  rare  for  healmg  aai  cicatrisa- 
tion to  take  place.  The  necessity  for  feeding 
the  patient  is  almost  contra-indicated  by  the 
existence  of  a  destroyed  digesting  and  ab- 
sorbent surface,  whereby  the  food  becomes 
a  positive  irritant.  Such  noorishment  as  is 
taken  shoold  therefore  be  in  the  most 
digestible  and  concentrated  fbrm,  that  a* 
much  as  possible  may  bo  taken  up  firom  tiie 
stomach.  Starch  and  opinm  enemata  may 
do  a  little  to  check  the  diarrhoea,  but  their 
efficacy  is  soon  lost.  Hemorrhage,  should 
it  set  in,  is  scarcely  amenable  to  treatment, 
though  astringent  enemata  may  be  of  some 
use,  combined  with  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  acetate  of  lead  and  opium.  No  treat- 
ment has  as  yet  been  effectual  in  arresting 
the  spread  of  tubercle. 

25.  Intestines,  Uloeration  of.— Ulce- 
ration of  the  intestinal  wall,  from  one  cause 
or  another,  is  of  extremely  common  occurs 
rence.  The  morbid  processes  involved  in  the 
production  of  the  ulcers  are  in  all  casea 
essentially  the  same,  namely,  a  molecular 
death  and  disintegration  of  uis  tissue,  Imv- 
ing  a  solntion  in  confeinnity,  of  vuying 
extent. 

Varieties  :  (1)  Primary  inflammatory 
ulcers. — Any  enteritis,  whether  of  the  mildest 
catarrhal  character,  or  of  a  ^cific  type  soch 
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as  diphtheritic,  dysenteric,  or  typhoid,  may 
lead  to  ulceration  of  the  bowels.  As  a  mle, 
the  more  severe  the  cause  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, the  greater  the  liability  to  this  com- 
plication ;  and  the  same  holds  in  respect  of 
any  intestinal  catarrh,  developed  in  the 
course  of  any  serious  state,  such  as  typhus  fever 
or  Bright's  disease.  The  ulcer  may  appear 
either  as  a  small  abrasion  of  the  e^thelial 
layer,  which  gradoally  extends  and  deepens 
until  the  whole  mucosa  is  involved ;  or  the 
first  indication  may  be  a  thin  glairy  pellicle, 
adherent  to  the  mnooiu  memlmne  which 
in  time  is  thrown  off,  leaving  a  breach  in 
the  subjacent  tissue.  In  other  cases  the  de- 
structive process  commences  in  the  thickness 
of  the  bowel,  either  from  the  rupture  of  small 
collections  of  inflammatory  products,  result- 
ing firom  an  enteritis,  or  from  inflammation 
of  the  lymphoid  follicles.  The  escape  of 
these  products  into  the  tube  leaves  behind 
an  ulcer. 

These  lesions  may  be  found  anywhere 
throughout  the  bowels,  although  they  are 
much  more  firequent  in  the  large  than  in  the 
•mall  intestine;  and  one  form  of  foUicnlar 
ulceration,  aasodated  with  the  specific  poison 
oi  dysentery,  is  waetieallf  limited  to  the 
ibrmer  situation.  The  colon  is  also — especially 
in  elderly  persons— the  seat  of  a  very  ex- 
tensive simple  ulcerative  colitis,  in  whidh  the 
mucosa  is  destroyed  over  laige  areas,  but 
which  does  not  commence  in  the  follicles. 
At  those  places  where  any  delay  is  likely  to 
arise  in  the  passage  of  the  fiaces — the  caecum, 
sigmoid  flexure,  and  rectum — and  at  those 
spots  which  are  most  prominent,  such  as  the 
edges  of  the  valvuln  oonniventee,  and  the 
saccules  of  the  colon,  where  an  enteritis  is 
most  likely  to  be  produced,  there  will  be  the 
probable  site  of  inflammatory  ulcers.  The 
specific  ulcers  of  dysenteiy  and  typhoid  fever 
are  described  elsewhere.  In  cholera,  ulcerft- 
tion  of  the  lowo:  end  of  the  ileum  and  ookm 
is  sometimes  met  with. 

(2)  UlceraraulHng/rom  theteparalumo/ 
necroted  iifn(«.— The  process  of  molecular 
disintegration  which  takes  place  along  the 
line  between  living  and  dead  tissue,  result- 
ing in  the  separation  of  a  slough  and  the 
leaving  of  an  ulcer,  takes  place  in  the  in- 
testines as  elsewhere.  The  causes  leading 
to  the  death  of  circumscribed  areas  of  tissue 
are  various.    Sometimes  the  vitality  of  a 

Eortion  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  destroyed 
y  degeneration,  such  as  the  lardaceous,  and 
an  ulcer  marks  the  spot  of  the  removed  patch, 
which  usually  occurs  in  the  ileum  or  colon. 
More  fireqnently  the  local  death  is  induced 
by  ea;^aEy  hamorrhage  or  a  cessation  of 
bumd-flow  through  a  limited  area ;  the  eansa 
of  tlUs  stasLi  is  not  very  uiparent,  tiioogfa 
believed  to  be  dne  to  emboIL  Under  saeh 
circumstances  the  solvent  power  of  the 
digestive  juices  may  be  exerted  on  the  non- 
living tissues,  whidi  are  thus  removed,  and 
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an  nicer  is  left.  To  such  ulcers  the  term 
pepUe  has  been  am>lied,  and  identical  lesions 
are  met  witii  in  mo  stomach.  They  almost 
invariably  ooenr  in  the  first  part  of  the 
daodenmn,  above  the  point  of  entrance  of 
the  alkaline  bile  and  pancreatic  juices,  al- 
though very  rarely  they  have  been  seen  in 
the  jejunum.  Ulcers  of  this  character  appear 
to  be  occasionally  connected  with  large  super- 
ficial bums,  but  how  the  relationship  is 
establiHhed  is  not  known.  It  is  a  singular 
hat  in  regard  to  them,  that  they  are  ten 
times  more  common  in  men  than  in  vomra, 
which  i«  qnite  the  reverse  of  what  obtains  in 
the  stomaehi  ahhongh  the  relative  frequency 
of  gastric  and  duod^ial  nlem  is  estimated  as 
thuty  to  one. 

(8)  Ulceration  of  new-growtht. — Almost 
any  neoplasm  of  the  intestinal  wall  may 
ulcerate,  thongh  as  a  rule  the  more  rapidly 
developed  forms  are  the  more  liable.  Tuber- 
cular growths  primarily  connected  with  the 
solitary  and  agminated  glands  invariably 
end  in  this  manner.  Syphilitic  gummata  and 
malignant  growths  are  especially  prone  to 
ulceration. 

Cbabactebs. — The  apjpearances  pres^ted 
by  the  vsxions  ulcers  differ  with  the  oanse 
and  the  doratitm. 

They  msj  be  single,  as  is  generally  the 
ease  with  we  duodooal  ulcers ;  or  innumer- 
able, as  the  foUienlar  nlom  of  the  colon. 
Typhoid  and  tuberenlar  nloers  are  as  a  role 
mtutiple,  and  are  most  namerons  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  ilenm,  where  the  agminated 
glands  are  moat  abundant.  Occasionally 
large  surfaces  of  the  mucous  membrane  are 
destroyed,  with  here  and  there  small  isolated 
spots  of  the  membrane  left,  due  to  the  spread 
and  coalescence  of  many  separately  arising 
ulcerii.  In  dysentery  and  chronic  tubercular 
ulceration  this  is  especially  liable  to  happen. 
Many  of  the  catarrhal  and  follicular  ulcers 
are  extremely  am  all,  not  more  than  a  line  in 
diameter. 

The  peptie  ulcers  are  distinguished  by  their 
very  definite,  '  olean-punched  '  appearance ; 
the  edges  are  sightly  sloping,  and  but  very 
little,  if  at  all,  thickened ;  whilst  the  mucous 
membrane  immediately  adjacent  has  a  per- 
fectly healthy  appearance.  In  most  of  the 
other  varieties  the  edges  are  thickened, 
irregular,  and  shaggy,  fi^quently  excavated 
and  undermined;  the  ulcerative  process  ex- 
tendiitg  beneath  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  gradually  dida  and  sloughs  away  as 
its  nutrition  is  cut  off.  Dependent  npon  the 
depth  (uid  course  of  the  ulcer  will  be  the 
nature  of  its  base,  which  may  be  formed  of 
the  muscular  coat,  of  the  peritoneum  much 
thickened,  or  of  adjacent  structures  with 
whicAi  adhesicm  has  bean  established,  such 
as  the  liver  abdominal  walk  The  fioor  of 
llie  ulcered  tuberenlar  and  malignant  new- 
growths  usually  presents  small  nodules  of  the 
neoplann,  which  are  being  developed  coin- 


oidently  with  the  ulceration.  The  buff  or 
Ash-gre^  pigmented  sloughs,  partially  sepa- 
rated, give  a  oharacteristio  appearance  to  the 
old-standing  ulcers  of  dysentery  and  tubercle. 
The  tubercular  and  typhoid  ulcers  of  Feyer's 
patches  present  a  certain  difference  in  the 
direction  in  which  they  extend:  whilst  at 
first  both  are  limited  to  the  patch,  the  former 
tend  to  spread  in  an  annular  manner,  whilst 
the  latter  have  usually  their  long  axis  corre- 
sponding to  the  length  of  the  bowel.  This 
difference  depends  rather  on  the  dnration  of 
the  nicer  than  on  any  specifio  distinction 
due  to  the  two  diseases ;  for  the  more  acute 
enteric  lesion  rarely  spreads  much  beyond 
the  area  of  the  patch,  which  is  in  the  long 
axis  of  the  bowdl,  whilst  the  chronic  tuber- 
cular ulcer  follows  the  distribution  of  the 
lymphoid  tissue  ontside  the  patches,  and  par- 
ticularly along  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels 
and  lymphatics. 

CouBSB. — The  course  of  an  intestinal  ulcer 
may  be  acute  or  chronic,  lasting  a  few  days 
or  for  years.  Some  of  the  simple  ulcers  of 
an  acute  intestinal  catarrh  belong  to  the 
former  group ;  whilst  the  ulceration  that  ac- 
companies chronic  enteritis  may  be  of  in- 
definite dnration. 

The  acute  forms  may  either  heal  or  go  on 
to  perforation;  in  the  formar  case  their  exist- 
ence can  only  be  inferred,  and  catarrh^ 
follicular,  and  enteric  ulcers  belong  to  this 
category.  The  peptic  and  typhoid  ulcers  are 
those  most  liable  to  perforate  the  bowel. 
Occasionally  the  perforation  may  lead  to  a 
communication  between  one  coil  of  intes- 
tine and  another,  without  Euiy  rupture  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  which  is  the  com- 
monest end  of  a  perforating  typhoid  ulcer. 
In  chronic  ulcers,  where  no  Skdhesion  or  com-_ 
munication  takes  place,  the  base  is  thickened 
by  a  new-formed  connective  tissue,  which  is 
developed  as  fast  as  or  even  faster  than  the 
destructive  process  proceeds,  and  hence  the 
intestinal  wall  adjacei^  to  and  involved  in 
sndi  ulcers  is  usually  much  thickened  and 
indurated.  Short  of  actual  perforation  or 
adhesion  to  oUier  parts,  the  site  of  the  ulcer- 
ation most  frequently  is  marked  on  the  ex- 
ternal snrfiace  of  the  bowel  by  a  snb-acnte 
peritonitis,  which  may  produce  a  partial  mat- 
ting together  of  the  intestines. 

In  the  course  of  the  healing  of  the  larger 
ulcers,  by  the  formation  of  a  contracting 
cicatriciu  tissue,  the  gut  may  be  consider- 
ably constricted,  and  a  formidable  obstruc- 
tion established.  But  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  even  large  ulcers,  such  as  those 
of  typhoid  fever ;  and  the  depth  of  the  de- 
struction would  seem  to  influence  this  result 
When  the  superficial  portion  of  tba  mucous 
membnne  only  Is  destroyed  very  little  con- 
traction follows,  but  when  the  deeper  parts  of 
the  mil  are  involved  the  subsequently  deve- 
loped cicatrix  tends  to  shrink  considerably. 

Sthftoks. — The  greatest  diversity  is  mat 
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vith  in  the  Bymptoma  of  inteBtinal  ulcera- 
tion, and  few,  if  any,  can  be  regarded  as 
eharacteristic.  Inasmnch  aa  the  lesion  may 
occur  without  producing  any  symptoms ;  or 
those  that  do  exist  may  be  determined  by 
the  eoum  o(  by  she  emiditione  aisociated 
with*  the  ulceration ;  a,  lastly,  the  results  of 
this  condition,  sneh  as  perforation,  may  en- 
tirely obscure  the  aotnaf  ulceration  itsdf :  it 
frequently  happens  therefore  that  the  exist- 
ence of  an  ulcer  is  not  recognised.  Nor  may 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  the  extent  of  the  ulceration,  for 
the  most  marked  pain,  tenderness,  diarrhoea, 
and  other  symptoms  may  be  produced  by  an 
area  of  typhoid  ulceration  that  heals ;  whilst 
a  perforating  duodenal  nicer  may  give  scarcely 
any  indication  of  its  existence,  until  within  a 
few  hours  of  a  &tal  ending.  This  course 
appears  to  be  very  characteristic  of  duodenal 
ulcers.  The  writer  has  recorded  a  case  of  a 
yonng  man  who  wis  suddenly  attacked  with 
all  the  symptoms  of  apparently  intestinal 
ct^,  after  constipation  of  a  week's  duration, 
no  vomiting  and  no  tenderness,  the  pain 
being  relieved  by  pressure  on  the  abdomen. 
Collapse  set  in,  and  death  resulted  in  less 
than  twenty-four  honrs  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack.  The  necropsy  showed  a 
perforating  duodenal  ulcer.  Such  a  case  is 
not  singular,  and  may  be  preceded,  as  this 
case  was,  by  nothing  beyond  an  occasional 
feeling  of  discomfort  at  the  epigastrium,  not 
serious  enough  to  call  for  advice  or  treatment. 

Such  symptoms  as  diarrhcea,  vomiting, 
pain,  tenderness,  and  pyrexia  are  as  much 
dependent  on  a  co-existent  enterilis  or  new- 
growth,  as  they  are  upon  the  ulcer.  Doubt^ 
less  the  exposed  sur&ce  of  an  ulea  offers  the 
opportunity  for  increased  peristalsii  being 
indnoed,  but  this  is  not  of  necessity,  for  eon^ 
stipation  may  be  present.  'Where  tite  area  d 
ulceration  is  extensive,  the  absorbing  surface 
is  by  so  much  diminished,  and  thus  while 
the  general  nutrition  suffers,  the  unabsorbed 
products  of  digestion  are  liable  to  decompose 
and  induce  diarrhcea.  Vomiting  may  arise 
from  a  duodenal  ulcer,  but  not  always,  and 
when  present  it  may  be  due  to  peritonitis ; 
icterus  may  also  compUcate  an  uicer  in  this 
situation,  by  involving  the  opening  of  the 
bile-duct,  or  by  extension  of  the  duodenal 
catarrh.  Pain  may  be  quite  absent  or  quite 
insignificant,  unless  the  rectum  be  the  seat 
of  the  disease,  when  the  pain  and  tenesmus 
are  excruciating. 

The  passage  of  blood  in  the  stools,  especi- 
ally if  brif^t,  is  probably  a  most  eharacteristie 
indication  of  uloeration,  but  it  does  not  always 
occur,  and  it  may  be  due  to  luemorrboids  or 
general  venous  eongestitm  from  portal  ob- 
struction. Pus  is  of  occasional  occurrence 
in  the  stools,  especially  when  the  ulceration 
has  followed  on  phlegmonous  enteritis  or 
extensive  follicular  inBammation.  Mucus  is 
more  eommooly  joesent,  aa  discrete  masses 


of  the  size  of  a  hemp'seed  or  in  laiger  qnan- 
titiea.  In  the  simple  ulcerative  colitis  alrsady 
mentioned  there  is  a  singular  absence  oif 
blood,  pus,  and  mnoua,  thus  being  in  marked 
oootrast  to  true  ^aentery.  See  Stools  ;  and 
Mbuema. 

The  symptoms  doe  to  perfbiatitm  have 
been  ab^dy  described.  See  Pvtiantiaa  and 
Bupture,  p.  1082. 

DiAONoais.— From  what  has  been  said,  the 
fonnation  of  a  diagnosis  of  intestinal  ulcera- 
tion is  frequently  unpossible,  and  an  ulcer  is 
assumed  rather  than  proved  to  exist.  In 
enteric  fever,  ulceration  is  taken  for  granted 
as  existing,  though  no  special  symptoms  may 
indicate  its  presence.  But  if  a  severe  and 
persistent  di&rrhasa,  with  liquid  stools  and 
shreds  of  mucus,  and  mnoh  pain  and  tender- 
ness over  the  abdomen,  supervene  in  a  case 
of  tubercular  phthisis,  it  ia  a  fair  inference  to 
assume  ulceration  of  the  intestines.  In  dy- 
sentery, like  enterio  fover,  the  uloeration  is  a 
specific  part  of  the  disease,  and  Ae  diarrbcea, 
pain,  and  eharacteristie  stools  are  in  this 
case  directly  dependoit  upon  the  ulceration. 
Sinee  there  are  no  constant  distinctive  symp- 
toms (tf  ulceration,  the  ground  for  a  diagnoBiB 
must  remain  uncertain.  In  distinguishing 
between  gaatrie  and  duodenal  ulcer  the  de- 
ferred occurrence  of  pain  after  taking  food, 
even  to  two  or  three  hoars,  is  characteristic 
of  the  latter  lesion,  as  well  as  the  site  of  the 
pain  being  rather  in  the  right  hypochondrium. 
and  less  marked  at  the  xiphoid  cartilage  and 
in  the  dorsal  region,  which  are  such  frequent 
situations  of  gastric  nicer;  the  digestion  ia 
also  muoh  less  disturbed  in  the  duodenal 
affection,  and  hematemesis  is  much  less 
common,  being  more  constantly  replaced  by 
melana.  The  ^imter  frequency  among  males 
has  been  mentioned. 

FBOGNOSni. — ^Thia  largely  depends  upon  the 
cause.  Except  through  perforation  or  fatal 
hasmorrhage  by  erosion  of  vessels,  death  does 
not  take  place  from  the  ulceration  itself. 
But  a  tubercular  ulceration  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected to  heal,  and  it  may  by  its  development 
hasten  the  end  of  a  phthisical  patient  The 
pro^osis  of  typhoid  ulceration  will  almost 
entirely  be  founded  on  the  general  state  of 
the  patient,  since  the  indications  of  the 
ulceration  itself  may  be  so  slight.  The 
ulceration  of  malignant  new-growths  may  be 
of  actual  benefit,  by  removing  portions  of  the 
mass,  and  so  diminishing  obstruction.  In 
all  cases  the  liability  to  stenosis  must  be  re- 
membered ;  and  the  impaired  health  of  body 
and  mind  in  chrtmie  ulceration  may  eontinna 
throtigfaont  life. 

Tbeatment. — Since  ulcers  of  the  intestine 
are  inaccessible  to  direct  treatment,  little  can 
be  done  for  them  apart  from  the  general  con- 
ditions which  they  may  etnnplicate,  or  the 
toeatment  of  the  symptoms  to  which  they 
may  give  rise. 

Becognising  that  an  uloar,  when  it  exists^ 
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ma^  lead  to  perforation,  the  olgeet  will  be  io 
«?oid  all  undue  moTements  of  the  inteetinea, 
and  henee  aperients  are  forbidden,  and  opiates 
are  indicated.  The  astringents  that  are  likely 
to  be  used  for  the  diarrhcea  or  hemorrhage 
may  exert  a  local  action  on  the  lesion,  and 
for  that  purpose  bismuth,  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  similar  agents  are  recommended.  But 
rest  is  probably  the  only  element  of  treat- 
ment  that  can  affect  the  ulcerative  process 
directly ;  whilst  any  improvement  of  the 
general  condition  will  necessarily  fovour  the 
healing— objects  which  can  be  best  accom- 
plisbea  by  the  use  of  diet  of  the  most  bland 
aeecription,  or  of  nutrient  enemata. 

Id  the  preceding  article  the  diseases  to 
which  the  intestines  are  liable  have  been 
treated  of  as  affecting  the  cuoal  as  a  vhole ; 
but  it  will  be  observed  that  when  the^  stnic- 
tore  and  functions  of  partionlar  regions  of 
the  bowel  modify  the  character  of  the  dis- 
ease, special  reference  is  made  thereto ;  and, 
further,  that  when  the  aflections  of  any  por- 
tiou  require  detailed  description — as  of  the 
Occam  or  rectum— the  reader  is  referred  to 
articles  under  those  headings. 

William  Henbt  Allchin. 

INTBA-THOBACIC  TUHOUBS. 
Under  this  general  term  are  iaduded  all 
growths  and  diseases  within  the  chest,  which 
give  rise  to  tumours  or  swellings,  offering 
more  or  less  mechanical  interference  with  the 
functions  of  the  thoracic  organs,  and  for  the 
most  part  manifesting  themselves  by  external 
swellings.  Aneurysms  would  thus  be  com- 
prised in  this  general  definition.  The  general 
fsatures  and  path<d<^  of  aneuryemal  tumours 
are,  however,  so  distmot  as  to  require  sepa- 
rate consideration  f  see  Thobacio  AiransTSH). 
Other  intra-thoracic  tumoors  will  be  found 
described  under  the  headings,  Ldho,  Malig- 
naot  Disease  of;  and  MKbusnNUK,  Diseases 
3.  BisDOK  Bknitett. 

IITTtTSSTrSCSPTION  (intut,  within ; 
and  tuseipio,  I  receive). — A  form  of  intes- 
tinal  obetniotion,  in  whioh  oiu  portion  of  the 
boarel  panes  into  anothra  portion.  See 
Imtsstihal  Obstruction. 

UrnKCTIOK  (in,  on;  and  wngtto,  I 
anoint).  —  Stnon.  :  Anointing. — This  is  a 
method  of  applying  certain  sabstanees  to 
the  cutaneous  surface,  the  object  being  to 
promote  their  absorptiDn,  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  local  effects,  or  of  inflnenc- 
mg  the  system  generally.  Inunction  implies 
more  or  less  energetic  friction,  the  snbstanoe 
employed  being  rubbed  with  the  hand  or 
6ngers  into  some  part  of  the  skin.  When 
used  for  local  purposes,  the  portion  of  surface 
to  be  anointed  must  be  chosen  accordingly ; 
but  if  ^  is  intended  to  affect  the  system,  a 
r^on  dbonld  be  seleoted  where  the  cataneoas 
times  are  thin,  such  as  the  inside  of  die 
thighs,  or  the  axille,  so  that  absor^rtkm  may 
take  place  more  rapidly  and  easily.  The 


rubbing  must  be  earned  on  gently,  and  for  a 
variable  time  according  to  cireumstaaoes ; 
the  process  may  be  aided  by  heat,  inunction 
being  perfmned  before  the  fire,  or  the  part 
may  be  previously  fomented. 

Afpuoation  akd  Uses. — The  pharmaceu- 
tical preparations  which  are  employed  for 
inunction  include  glycerines,  liniments,  oUs, 
ointments,  oleates,  and  compounds  made 
with  paraffins  or  Innoline.  If  these  are  used 
for  local  purposes,  they  may  be  employed 
simply  on  account  of  the  oleaginous  ingre- 
dients, or  to  allow  frietion  to  be  more  ewily 
carried  on;  but  active  ingredirats  are  often 
combined  in  the  preparations  mentioned, 
varying  according  to  the  object  sought  to  be 
obtained,  such  as  to  produce  a  stimulant  or 
an  anodyne  effect.  Inunction  for  procuring 
absorption  in  order  to  affect  the  system,  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  use  of  mer- 
cury, and  on  this  subject  the  following  ob* 
servations  were  written  for  this  work  by  the 
late  Mr.  Qascoyen : — 

*  Inunction  is  an  old  but  very  effectual  plan 
of  introducing  mercury  into  the  system  by 
the  skin.  Although  objected  to  as  a  dirty 
method,  and  therefore  less  practised  than 
ihmigation,it  is  often  much  more  oonvenient, 
and  can  be  used  in  many  eases  whwe  the 
meronzi^  vapour  is  impracticable. 

'From  fafldf  a  draehtn  to  one  drachm  of 
strong  mercurial  ointment,  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  lard,  should  be  rubbed  into 
the  skin  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  legs,  and 
armsi  before  a  fire  at  bedtime,  using  tiie 
different  limbs  on  successive  nights.  The 
friction  should  be  gentle  and  continued  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  half  an  hour,  when 
most  of  the  ointment  will  have  disappeared ; 
the  surface  must  not  be  washed,  and  the 
patient  should  wear  the  same  flannel  under, 
clothing  night  and  day.  The  ointment  ma^ 
be  used  every  night  until  the  gums  give  evi- 
dence of  its  action,  when  the  quantity  and 
frequency  vi  application  must  be  diminished. 
Sometimea  it  will  [mdnoe  an  irritation  of  the 
skin,  especially  m  fiur  or  hairy  peracms.  If 
tills  occur,  tbe  surAtce  must  be  washed  elean, 
and  the  rubbing  discontinned. 

'Inunction  is  a  most  oonvenient  way  of 
treating  syphilis  in  yoong  children.  The 
ointment  should  be  spread  upon  a  flannel 
roller,  and  the  body  of  the  child  swathed 
therein ;  occasionally  the  skin  should  be 
washed,  and  fresh  ointment  applied. 

*  Although  but  little  practised  now  in  Uiis 
country,  inunction  is  still  largely  employed 
on  the  Continent,  and  particularly  in  con- 
junction with  the  natural  sulphur  waters,  for 
cases  of  old-ataiiding  syphilis.' 

Fbbdbbick  T.  Bobkbts. 

ZNVAaiKATIOI!r(tn,in;  andiufuui, 
a  sheath). — ^A  synonym  for  Intussusee^bion. 
8€9  iMTUBSUsaxPTlOK ;  and  Ihtestxkal  Ob- 
uTBnonoir. 
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inyASION,  Modes  of.— This  exprea- 
sion  Bignifies  the  manner  in  which  a  disease 
sets  in  or  coaimenceB,  and  the  mode  of  in- 
vasion or  onset  of  an  illneu  ia  froqaently  an 
important  factor  in  forming  a  diagnoeis  as  to 
the  natmv  of  the  complaint.  The  following 
are  the  variations  noticed  in  this  respect : 
1.  The  invasion  ma^  be  absolutely  or  aunost 
audden,  although  sli^t  Bymptome  may  have 
been  previously  observed,  indieating  the  pre- 
sence of  scoue  morlud  coDiition,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently marked  to  attract  attenUoo.  Or  there 
may  be  distinct  indications  of  some  disease, 
bnt  a  secondary  lesion  Buddenl;jir  occurs  in  its 
course.  This  mode  of  onset  is  exemplified 
by  the  immediate  effects  of  injuries,  apoplexy, 
syncope,  rupture  of  the  heart,  cholera,  many 
cases  of  hsemorrhage,  and  most  forms  of  colic. 
Certain  diseases  of  a  paroxysmal  type  are 
also  characterised  by  the  occurrence  of  at- 
tacks, which  come  on  more  or  less  suddenly, 
such  as  asthma,  ague,  and  epilepsy.  Some 
cases  of  fevers,  especially  typhns  and  re- 
lapsing fever,  as  weW  as  of  indammatory 
diseases,  begin  in  a  sudden  manner.  2.  Fre- 
quently the  onset  ic  oeufa,  the  symptoms 
coming  on  rapidly,  and  beccuning  speedily 
severe,  though  often  preceded  for  a  variable 
time  by  ^remtmitoiy  symptoms.  This  is 
illustrated  by  most  cases  of  the  various 
fevers,  and  the  different  forms  of  acute  in- 
flaounation.  A.  A  tubacute  mode  of  invasion 
is  not  uncommonly  noticed,  this  being  less 
rapid,  and  the  symptoms  less  marked  than 
where  it  ia  acute.  4.  Most  affections  are 
chronie  in  their  onset,  setting  in  gradually, 
and  often  imperceptibly,  so  that  it  may  be  a 
long  time  before  the  patient  is  aware  that 
there  ia  any  deviation  from  health. 

FbEDBBICK  T.  fiODEBTS. 

lODISH.— DsnHmoK.— lodism  is  the 
term  within  which  wa  include  a  variety  of 
painfol  and  ineonvenieat  efleote,  following, 
under  certain  eironmstanees,  tiie  administra- 
tion of  iodine  and  its  sslts,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  iodide  of  potassium. 

Description. — Iodide  of  potasnnm  being 
in  part,  at  least,  decomposed  in  the  blood, 
end  some  of  the  tissues  to  which  it  is  car- 
"ried,  we  shall  endeavour,  in  considering  the 
symptoms  of  iodism,  to  determine  which 
are  due  to  the  iodine,  and  for  which  the 
potassium  must  be  held  responsible.  The 
physiological  action  of  iodine  is  mainly  di- 
rected to  the  nutritive  and  glandular  fdno- 
tions,  to  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes ; 
whilst  the  salts  of  potassium  are  not  only 
diuretic  and  purgative,  but,  experimentally 
at  least,  powerflolly  depress  the  heart  and 
B|ttiial  oord. 

Billiet,  the  most  exhaustive  writnr  on  the 
subject,  makes  three  forms  of  iodic  intoxi- 
eatton :  the  first  consisting  of  gastric  irri- 
tation; the  second,  where  nervous  troubles 
etHue  into  more  special  promiuenoe ;  whilst 


cachexia  and  rapid  emaciation  characterise 
the  third.  But  the  most  orderly  and  con- 
venient plan  to  pursue  will  be  to  take  into 
consideration,  in  regular  order,  the  effects 
produced  by  iodine  salts  on  the  various 
organs  and  fimctions  of  the  body,  under 
various  conditions  of  idiosyncrasy  or  re- 
tarded elimination. 

1.  Or  ike  nervout  afftUm. — Mental  de- 
pression and  diminution  of  muscular  energy 
are  not  infrequently  noted  in  patients  tiUdng 
iodide  of  potassium;  whilst  neuralgia,  tinni- 
tus aurium,  and  conrulsiTe  movements  have 
also  been  described.  It  is  possiUe  that  the 
potassium  is  here  the  active  agent. 

2.  Onmuetnumsjnbranet. — Muohmneooa 
irritation  is  occasionally  observed  ;  conjunc- 
tivitis, laerymation,  sneezing  and  running 
from  the  nose,  frontal  headache,  and  pxiffy 
swelling  of  the  eyelids,  closely  simulating 
coi^za,  being  the  most  common  symptoms 
of  lodiam,  and  sometimes  following  a  single 
smalt  or  moderate  dose.  Pharyngeal  conges- 
tion, and  irritable  redness  of  gums  and  tongue, 
have  also  been  described.  These  symptoms 
are  doubtless  due  to  the  iodine. 

8.  On  the  tkin. — ^The  eruptions  produced 
by  iodide  <rf  potasnum  have  always  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  they  appear 
under  several  forms.  Erythema  has  been 
observed;  and  most  practitiimers  of  ex- 
perience must  have  seen  the  small  round 
petechial  spots,  situated  between  the  knees 
and  ankles.  These  do  not  as  a  rule  cause 
any  inoouvenieDce,  and  are  usually  acci- 
dentally discovered ;  but  Dr.  Stephen  Mac- 
kenzie records  the  case  of  an  infEuat  of  five 
months  old,  suffering  from  hereditary  syphilis, 
who  died  of  purpura  after  taking  two  and  a 
half  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  a  single 
dose.   See  pRua  Erdptions. 

A  pustular  eruption  resembling  acne,  and 
sometimes  so  profiise  as  to  simulate  small- 
pox, is  not  ver^  uncommon,  and  now  and 
then  more  senons  deveUnuumts  of  skin 
disease  may  take  place.  Large  tubercular 
masses  may  appear  on  the  hoe,  or  a  copious 
crop  of  bnlhe,  which  occasionally  burst  and 
beMme  converted  into  fimgoid  growths,  vaiy- 
ing  in  size  frcm  a  pea  to  a  shilling.  Ail 
thefce  evidences  of  eutaneons  irritation  are 
more  likely  to  be  produced  by  small  than  by 
large  doses,  and  it  is  said  that  the  frequent 
use  of  soap  and  the  simultaneous  adminis- 
tration of  arsenic  may  prevent  them, 

4.  On  the  nutritive  and  glandular  tyt- 
tems. — Patients  taking  iodide  of  potassium 
someUmes  complain  of  nausea,  anorexia,  and 
a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth;  but  where 
cachectic  ^ymptomi  anpervene,  indicated 
by  rapid  emaoiatdon,  nervous  palpitation, 
instnnnia,  and  hypoohondriasis,  a  ravenous 
desire  for  food  has  been  observed.  Vomit- 
ing, diarrhoea,  and  diuresis  have  also  been 
described.  Salivation  is  not  an  uncommon 
sympt<nn.    A  time-honoured  aocuaatini 
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■gainit  iodine  ia  its  supposed  tendenoy  to 
eatue  atrophy  of  the  mammsB  and  testicles ; 
of  this,  fortunately,  there  is  no  real  proof, 
the  disappearance  of  the  testicle,  whicn  oc- 
casionally acoomptmies  the  absorption  of 
inflammatory  podncta  in  its  Bubstanoe,  being 
aometimes  nzyostly  attfibatad  to  the  treat- 
ment pursued. 

Fatholoqt. — The  only  reason  for  the  oe- 
Gurrenoe  of  many  cases  of  iodism  seems  to 
be  an  individual  peculiarity  on  the  part  of 
the  patient,  or,  in  other  wwds,  that  idiosyn- 
cr««y  whidi  so  frequently  interferes  vith 
our  efforta  for  the  treatment  of  disease.  But 
now  and  then  a  more  plausible  explanation 
may  be  given,  when  we  find  cardiac  or  renal 
disease  coinciding  with  the  pustular  rash 
of  iodide  of  potassium.  Retarded  capillary 
circulation  would  naturally  detain  the  drug 
within  the  blood ;  whilst  the  blocking  of  its 
usual  means  of  exit  from  the  ^stem  might 
be  supposed  to  throw  the  onus  of  elimination 
on  the  gluidular  structtires  of  the  skin. 
Hence  has  been  derived  the  plausible  theory 
that  io^ne-acne  is  produced  by  direct  locfd 
stimulation  of  the  aebaoeoua  structures ;  but, 
however  true  this  may  be  in  the  slighter 
caaeBt  Dr.  Thin's  careful  examination  m  the 
■kin  of  a  patient  suffering  from  a  bnUous 
rash  has  shown  the  true  pathological  con- 
dition to  be  one  of  rupture  of  blood-vessels 
at  certain  localised  points,  with  blocking  b^ 
coagula,  and  escape  of  some  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  blood  into  the  surrounding 
tissues.  The  sebaceous  elements  and  sweat- 
glands  were  quite  unaffected,  and  he  believes 
the  iodic  papule,  the  so-called  acne,  the  bulla, 
and  the  purpuric  spot,  represent  different 
stages  of  vascular  injury.  Sir  Dyoe  Duck- 
worth and  Dr.  Vincent  Harris  were  unable 
in  their  observaiions  to  detect  any  rupture  of 
veasala,  but  confirm  Dr.  Thin's  report  in  dl 
other  essential  respecta. 

Tbutmxkt.— CoiTza,  or  any  skin-eruption, 
■oddenly  occurring  in  a  patient  taking  iodide 
of  potassium,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  with 
suspicion,  and  treated  by  the  immediate 
suspension  of  the  drug.  The  slitter  varieties 
of  iodism  are  by  no  means  unconmion,  and 
may  i^pear  after  a  single  small  dose ;  but 
although  ammonia  has  been  confidently 
vaunted  as  a  specific  against  such  irregular 
manifestations  of  physiological  activity,  ex- 
perience has  been  unable  to  confirm  this, 
and  we  should  place  more  faith  in  encourag- 
ing prompt  elimination  by  very  free  dilution 
of  the  remedy,  wbioh  is  best  taken  on  an 
empty  stomadi  about  half  an  hour  befiive 
meals. 

Fortunately  for  the  reputation  of  one  of 
our  most  useftil  drags,  the  graver  symptoms 
of  iodism  an  decidedly  rare ;  and  we  may 
all  the  more  congratulate  onnelves  on  this, 
when  we  remember  how  powerless  we  are 
to  recognise  the  idiosyncrasy  on  which  they 
defend.  Trotusean,  however,  pointed  out  thai 


iodine  is  alw^s  badly  borne  in  exophthalmio 
goitre;  and  Dr.  Stephen  Mackenzie  is  in- 
clined to  credit  syphilis  with  some  share  in 
produoing  the  purpura  which  proved  fetal  to 
his  patient  above  mentioned. 

ROBBET  FaKIIUHABSON. 

IKWIiATTD,  South  ot,—8ee  Queeks- 
TOWN.    Olengariff  is  also  deserving  of  notice. 

nUTIS.— Inflammation  of  the  iris.  See 
ExB,  AHD  ITS  ApPENnAoxs,  Diseases  o£. 

IBBBOTJIiA]^.— This  term  is  applied 
to  eases  of  disease  which  do  not  run  their 
regular  or  typical  course,  such  as  (^nt  {see 
Gout)  ;  or  to  functions  when  they  toe  dis- 
turbed with  respect  to  time,  rhythm,  or 
activity — as  the  pulse,  the  bowels,  or  meu- 
struation. 

IBBIOATIOK  (irrigo,  I  water).— A 
method  of  applying  oold  water  as  a  thera- 
peutical agent,  which  consists  in  causing  it 
to  fell  dro^  by  drop  on  one  spot.  See  Cold, 
Therapeutics  of. 

IBAITABIUTT  (tmfo,  I  provoke).— 
In  physiology  this  word  signifies  the  power 
of  responding  to  a  stimolna,  as  exemplified 
by  the  contractility  of  muscular  tissue.  In 
medicine  irritability  implies  an  undue  ex< 
citability  of  an  organ  or  tissue,  from  £seasa 
or  disorder,  such  as  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord, 
stomach,  eye,  or  bladder. 

IBBITATrVE  PBVEE.— The  nervous 
disturbance  consequent  upon  fretting  of  the 
system  by  various  sources  of  irritation,  gives 
nse  to  a  pyrexia  which  is  often  called  '  Irri- 
tative Fever.'  The  febrile  excitement  so 
familiar  to  the  surgeon  as  a  consequence  of 
wounds  and  injuries  may  be  classed  under 
this  head.  It  may,  however,  be  provoked  by 
any  kind  of  irritation,  espeoiiUly  irritatiiHi 
apphed  to  the  mucous  membruie  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  The  rise  of  temperature 
which  often  accompanies  irritation  of  the 
bowels  by  soybala  or  acrid  secretions,  and  the 
febrile  phenomena  attendant  upon  dentition, 
may  be  quoted  as  femiliar  examples  of  irri- 
tative  fever  which  must  be  within  the  experi- 
ence  of  alL 

The  readiness  with  which  pyrexia  con  be 
induced  by  these  and  similar  causes  must 
vanr  accoruing  to  the  intensity  of  the  irritant, 
and  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  the  in- 
dividual upon  whom  it  operates.  As  a  rule, 
men  are  leas  susceptible  than  women,  and 
women  than  children.  In  children,  indeed, 
with  their  exalted  nervous  sensibility,  fever* 
ishness  from  this  cause  is  a  common  symp- 
tom. In  young  subjects  mental  emotion 
alone  will  often  produce  a  rise  of  tom|)eratnre, 
which  may  be  a  source  of  perplexity.  In 
children's  hospitals  it  is  a  common  observa- 
tion that  the  bodily  temperature  on  the  night 
of  admifision  is  high,  even  although  the  illness 
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Meeting  the  child  is  one  not  in  itsdf  tunudly 
accompanied  by  fever. 

Dentition  in  young  children  is  so  frequent 
a  cause  of  pyrexia,  that  the  state  of  the  gam» 
should  never  be  overlooked  in  any  ease  where 
feverishness  i»  a  prommmt  symptom.  Nw* 
lect  of  this  precaution  may  oause  stone  ob- 
seority  in  the  diagnosis.  Thus,  if  a  child, 
while  cutting  a  tooth,  has  an  attack  of  pul- 
monary catarrh,  the  temperature  will  almost 
certainly  be  high.  In  such  a  ease  the  coiwh, 
combined  with  fever,  rapid  breathing,  and  a 
quick  pulse,  might  naturally  surest  tixe  pre- 
sence of  paeamonia.  On  exammation,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  found  that  the  pnUe-respiration 
ratio  ie  little  perverted,  the  cough  is  loose  and 
not  hacking,  there  is  no  movement  of  the 
Dares  in  breathing,  and  the  history  of  the 
attack  is  not  the  history  of  pneumonia.  On 
searching  fiurther  for  a  cause  of  the  pyrexia, 
tension  and  swelling  of  the  gums  will  be 
noticed,  and  the  diffleuUy  will  be  at  once 
explained. 

Irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowaU  by 
acrid  secretions  or  indigeBtible  food  is  another 
common  cause  of  irritative  fever  in  children. 
Tha  intense  nervous  disturbance  excited  in 
young  babies  by  an  improper  meal  induces  a 
rapid  rise  of  temperature,  and  may  culminate 
in  an  attack  of  convulsions.  Fsecal  aconmu* 
lation,  or  the  irritation  of  worms  in  the 
bowels,  may  also  produce  sufficient  disturb- 
ance to  give  rise  to  &ver  in  ehildrm  and 
delicate  persons. 

In  chililren  the  sensitiveness  of  the  system 
to  irritants  varies  according  to  the  age  of  the 
child,  according  to  the  natural  impression- 
ability of  its  nervous  system,  and  alsoaeoord* 
ii^  to  the  state  of  its  general  health.  Thus,  as 
a  rule,  the  younger  the  child*  the  more  sensi- 
tive^ is  its  nervous  system ;  but  even  in  young 
babies  diSierences  will  be  found  in  this  respect, 
some  being  affected  muck  less  easily  than 
others  by  reflex  stimuli.  In  all,  however, 
slow  reduction  of  the  strength,  such  as  is  pro- 
duced by  progressive  chronic  disease,  gradu- 
aUy  reduces  nervous  sensibility  ;  and  a  child, 
enfeebled  by  an  illness  of  long  standing,  may 
show  a  complete  insensibility  to  all  nervous 
impressions.  In  young  subjects,  irritative 
fever,  like  other  forms  of  pyrexia,  is  usually 
remittent ;  but  its  renuBsions  are  not  always 
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found  at  the  same  period  of  the  twenty-four 
hours.  There  is  not,  for  instance,  always  a 
fall  of  temperature  in  the  morning  and  a  rise 
at  night.  One  of  the  peouliarities  of  this 
form  of  felaile  disturbance  is  the  irregularity 
of  the  fever.  A  biA  morning  temperature 
in  a  young  child  utonld  alw^rs  mggeit  a 
reBex  canse  for  the  pyrexia. 

Tbiatmbnt. — The  treatment  of  irritative 
fever  most  be  directed  to  the  relief  or  to  the 
removal  of  the  irritating  sources  from  which 
the  fever  proceeds.  The  use  of  febrifiige 
remedies  may  be  also  called  for,  if  constitu- 
tional symptrans  be  muked  or  persistent. 

Eustace  Skith. 

ISCHuBHIA  Cla-x*»,  I  restrain;  and 
atfta,  the  blood). — Deficiency  of  blood  in  a 
part,  short  of  complete  cessation  of  the  circu- 
lation: psrtial  amemia.  S«e  Cibcdutxok, 
Disorders  of. 

IBOHIAIiGIA  (text"")  the  haunch ;  and 
Skyos,  pain)^A  synonym  for  sciatica.  See 

SCUTIOA. 

ISCHIi,  in  t3ie  Salzkammergat, 
Austria. — A  sheltered,  bracing,  mild,  rather 
moist  climate.  Altitude  1,560  feet.  Tber- 
mal  common  saline  hatha,  8m  Guhats, 
Treatment  tut  Disease  by;  and  Minbul 
Watbbs. 

ISCHUBIA  (hrxM,  1  restrain;  and 
oipoy,  the  urine). — This  word  properly  signi- 
fies the  arrest  of  the  secretion  of  urme  (tee 
Urinb,  Suppression  of).  It  is  also  applied 
to  man  retenticm  of  unne. 

ISSUES. — See  CoUXTBR-IRBITAHm. 

ITALY.— 5m  Climatb,  Treatment  of 
Disease  by;  and  Naples;  Pisa;  Bcoib;  and 
San  Beho. 

ITCH. — ^A  popular  name  for  scabies.  See 
Scabies. 

ITCHING.— Se*  PBUBrnra. 

-ITIS. — A  terminal  syllable  used  to  indi- 
cate an  inflammatory  disease  of  a  tissue,  or 
organ;  example,  Flciiritis,  Hepatitis,  or 
Cystitis. 


JACTATIOir,  or  JAOTITATIOH 

(jaetatio,  a  tossing  about  of  the  body,  or 
marked  restlessness). — ^This  is  a  condition 
mostly  associated  with  certain  severe  febrile 
diseases,  but  i^so  with  some  nervous  afiections, 
with  severe  pericarditis,  or  as  a  sequtnee  of 


copious  uterine  at  other  lunnonliageB.  A 
restlessness  amounting  to  jactation  may  like- 
wise be  met  with  in  some  patimts,  when 
Bufiering  from  severe  or  long-continued  pain. 
It  must  not  be  confounded  with  certain  forms 
of  chorea,  in  which  a  aomawhat  nmilar  tosa- 
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ing  ftbont  of  the  body  may  be  encountered. 
The  absence  of  pain  Euid  of  marked  febrile 
disturbance,  together  with  the  history  of  the 
patient,  wiil,  even  in  the  cases  where  the 
general  resemblance  is  closest,  speedily  en- 
able the  latter  condition  to  be  recognised. 

JAUITDIGS.— Stnon.:  lotems;  Morhtu 
Regius  ;  Morhua  Arquatu*  (Celsus) ;  Fr. 
IcUre;  Jaunisae;  Qer.  Qelbtuckt. 

Dbfinition. — Janndice  may  be  defined  as 
a  yellowness  of  the  integuments  and  conjnnc- 
tivK,  and  of  the  tissnes  and  the  secretions 
gencorally,  from  impr^nation  with  bile-pig- 
ment. 

^TioLOOT  AND  Fatholoot. — All  oases  of 
janndice  may  be  referred  to  one  of  two 
classes: — 

L  Gases  in  which  there  is  a  mechamical 
impediment  to  the  flow  of  bile  into  the  duo- 
denum, and  where  the  bile  ia  in  eonseqnence 
retained  in  the  biliary  passages,  and  thence 
absorbed  into  the  blood. 

II.  Cases  in  which  there  is  no  impediment 
to  the  flow  of  bile  from  the  liver  into  the 
bowel. 

These  two  forms  of  jaundice  have  long 
been  recognised;  bnt  there  is  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  production 
of  the  jaundice  in  the  second  olasa  of  oases, 
altboogh  these  are,  peiiuqiB,  the  most  ecnn- 
mxm  in  practice. 

"When  there  is  any  obstraction  to  the  flow 
of  bile  throu^  the  hepatic  or  common  dnct, 
the  way  in  which  jaundice  arises  is  suffi- 
ciently clear.  The  oile-ducts  and  the  gall- 
bladder become  distended  with  bile,  which  is 
absorbed  into  the  blood  by  the  lymphatics 
and  the  veins.  If  the  hepatic  duct  of  a  dog 
be  ligatured,  and  the  animal  killed  after  two 
hours,  the  lymphatics  in  the  walls  of  the 
bile-ducts  are  seen  to  be  distended  with 
yellow  fluid;  the  fluid  in  the  thoracic  duct 
is  also  yellow,  and  so  likewise  are  the  inter- 
vening lymphatic  glands.  In  patients  also 
who  die  of  obstruction  of  the  bile-duct,  the 
lymi^aties  of  the  liver  are  often  found  to 
contain  bile.  On  the  other  hand,  two  hours 
after  lintnre  of  the  common  duet,  the  serum 
of  Uood  taken  from  the  hepatic  vein  contains 
much  more  bile-pigment  than  that  of  blood 
taken  from  the  j  ngular  vein,  which  shows  that 
in  eases  of  obstrncticm  of  the  bile-ductt  bile  is 
also  directly  absorbed  by  the  veins. 

But  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  there 
is  no  mechanical  mipodiment  to  the  escape 
of  l»le  from  the  liver,  and  then  an  explana- 
ti<m  of  the  jaundice  ie  less  obvious.  Boer- 
lutave  and  Morgagni  long  ago  suggested  that 
the  jaundice  in  these  cases  was  the  result  of 
a  nupmded  lecretion.  They  taught  that 
the  fimction  of  the  liver  was  merely  to  sepa- 
rate the  elements  of  bile  which  were  already 
fotmed  in  the  blood;  and  that  when  anything 
interfered  with  the  fimction  of  the  liver,  the 
denunis  of  bile  oeearnnlated  in  the  Uood, 
6T 


and  the  result  was  jaundice  of  the  skin  and 
other  tissues.  Although  this  view  has  been 
strenuously  opposed  by  several  excellent 
authorities,  it  was  in  this  country  until  re- 
cenUy  generally  accepted.  It  was  advocated, 
for  example,  by  Br.  George  Budd,  in  his 
valuable  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  liver, 
althou^  it  is  bnt  right  to  odd  that  Br.  Budd 
made  a  special  exception  with  regard  to  the 
biliary  acids.  'The  most  skUfhl  chemists,* 
he -says,  'who  have  recently  analysed  the 
portal  blood,  have  failed  to  detect  the  biliary 
acids  in  it,  and  have  oome  to  the  concludon 
that  these  at  least  are  Icnrmad  in  the  liver.' 
This  opinion,  that  the  liver  monn&etnres 
tiie  bile-ooids,  while  it  merely  excretes  Hob 
bile-pigment,  was  adopted  by  Br.  Q.  Hurley, 
in  his  essay  on  jaundice. 

There  are,  however,  weighty  ol^eotions  to 
this  viewt  some  of  wfaii^  may  be  men- 
tioned. 

1.  Although  bile-pigment  appears  to  be 
derived  from  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood,  it  has  not  yet  been  satisfiustorily 
shown  that  bile-pigment,  as  such,  exists 
ready  formed  in  the  blood  of  pers(ms  who 
have  not  jaundice.  Frericha  denies  that  it  ever 
has  existed.  Lehmann,  who  has  investigated 
with  great  core  tiie  ehuiges  which  the  blood 
nndenoee  in  passing  throu^  the  liver,  has 
never  been  abto  to  detect  the  eolonring  mat- 
ter of  bile  in  portal  blood,  and  m&rs  that 
tills,  as  wdl  a*  the  bile-aeids,  mast  be  formed 
in  the  Uver  itself.  The  blood  of  the  hepatic 
artery  has  been  examined  with  a  like  result. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  bile-pigment  exists  in 
healthy  blood  at  all;  its  quantity  must  be 
very  minute ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the 
quantity  of  bile  secreted  by  the  human  liver 
daily  is  about  two  pints,  and  yet  that  jaundice 
is  not  a  normal  condition,  it  seems  impossible 
that  all  the  bile-pigment  secreted  by  the  liver 
can  be  formed  in  the  blood,  and  it  i^  not 
probable  that  part  is  formed  in  the  blood 
and  part  in  the  liver.  The  discovery  by  a 
few  observers  of  a  small  quantity  of  bile- 
pigment  in  what  appeared  nonnal  Uood  does 
not  prove  that  it  woa  fbimed  in  the  Uood. 
It  is  quite  eonoeivaUe  that  it  may  have  be«i 
formed  in  the  liver,  and  have  become  subse- 
quently absorbed. 

2.  llie  secreting  tissue  of  the  liver  is  often 
for  the  most  part  or  entirely  destroyed,  so 
that  bile  is  no  longn  secreted,  and  yet  no 
jaundice  results.  If  bile-figment  be  formed 
in  the  circulating  blood,  it  is  difficult  to  ex* 
plain  what  becomes  of  it  in  these  cases. 

8.  If  the  constituents  of  bile  are  formed  in 
the  blood,  intense  janndice  ought  at  once  to 
follow  the  extirpation  of  the  liver  in  any  of 
the  lower  animals,  in  like  manner  as  urea 
accumulates  in  the  blood  after  removal  of 
the  kidneys.  Bnt  MiUler,  Eonde,  Lehmann, 
and  Holescfaott  have  repeatedly  extirpated 
the  liver  of  frogs,  and  have  invsriably  niled 
to  find  a  trace  of  the  biUary  acids,  or  of  bile> 
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pigment,  in  the  blood,  the  nrine,  or  the  mne- 
cidar  tissue.  Whether  the  same  would  hold 
good  as  regards  man  is  qaestionable. 

These  and  oUier  considerations  make  it 
very  doubtful  if  any  ease  of  janndice  can 
with  propriety  be  attributed  to  a  sDjnireBsioii 
of  the  h^atio  fimctimis ;  and  it  ia  uterefore 
neoessary  to  seek  for  some  other  explanaticm 
of  those  cases  of  jaundice  in  which  there  is 
no  obsbuction  in  the  bile-duct. 

A  solution  of  the  difficulty  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Professor  Frericha,  of  Berlin.  Ao< 
cording  to  this  distinguished  observer,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  colourless  bile-acids 
formed  in  the  liver  is  either  directly  taken  up 
by  the  blood  in  the  hepatic  vein,  or  is  al^- 
florbed  from  the  boweL  Under  ordinary  cir- 
oumstanoea,  these  bile-acids  become  oxidised 
and  assist  in  forming  the  large  quantity  of 
taurin  found  in  healthy  long,  and  the  pig- 
ments voided  in  the  unne ;  but  if  these  nor- 
mal metamorphoses  are  interropted  by  ner- 
vous agencies,  or  by  poisons  in  tne  blood,  the 
bilB'aoids,  not  being  mfflciaitly  oxidiBed,  an 
oonverted  into  bile-pigmmt  in  the  blood,  and 
the  remit  is  jaundice.  This  view  seemed  to 
to  be  suppcnted  by  two  experiments  intended 
to  show — first,  that  bile-pigment  can  be 
produced  artificially  from  the  bile-acids,  by 
the  action  of  concentrated  snlphurio  acid; 
and,  secondly,  that  colourless  biliary  acids, 
when  injected  into  the  veins  of  dogs,  are 
converted  in  the  blood  of  these  anitrnLlH  into 
bile-pigment.  There  is,  however,  £&r  firom 
being  onanimity  among  different  observers 
as  to  the  results  of  these  experiments ;  and 
it  has  more  recently  been  proved  that  bile- 
acids  are  not,  either  in  or  outside  the  body, 
oonverted  into  bile-pigment.  The  bile-acids 
probably  act  by  liberating  the  hsmoglobui 
nam  the  red  corpnseles,  and  the  diuolved 
hnno^lobin  is  eonverted  by  the  livef-eells 
into  bilirubin.  A  decision  of  the  points  at 
issue  does  not  appear  to  be  of  material  im- 
portance for  explaining  those  cases  of  jaondioe 
m  which  there  is  no  obetruction  of  the  bile- 
duct,  inasmuch  as  there  are  good  grounds  for 
believing  that  not  only  in  jaundice,  but  in 
health,  a  portion  of  the  bile-pigment,  as  well 
as  of  the  bile-acids,  formed  in  the  liver,  is 
absorbed  into  the  blood. 

Although  the  amotmt  of  bile  secreted  daily 
must  vary  in  different  persons,  and  in  the 
same  person  under  different  ciroumstODoes, 
being  modified  by  the  quantity  and  quality 
-of  the  food,  the  activity  of  resjdratitni,  and 
other  eonditions,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  but  a  amaU  Dortion  of  that  which  is 
ordinarily  secreted  is  discharged  from  the 
bowel.  Observations  on  the  lower  animals 
and  on  man  himself  have  shown  that  the 
quantity  of  bile  secreted  by  the  liver  of  a 
healthy  adult  averages  forty  ounces.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  feces  contain 
but  a  fraction  of  the  bile-acids  (altered)  cor- 
responding to  this  quantity  of  bile,  and  it 


seems  equally  clear  that  much  of  the  bile- 
pigment  must  also  disappear  in  the  bowel. 
There  are  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
bile -pigment  which  so  disappears  goes  to 
f<»m  urinary  pigment ;  labile  the  fact  fami- 
liar to  all  wliTii?'-*.!  obsorvCTs,  that  1h.e  bile* 
pigment  disohaiged  from  the  bowel  is  grMtly 
mCTeased  ealnnel  and  other  purgatives, 
without  any  corresponding  increase  of  secre- 
tion of  bile  by  the  uver,  seems  to  show  that 
under  ordinary  cireumstaiioes  much  of  the 
bile-pigment  secreted  by  the  liver  is  not  dis- 
chai^fed  with  the  fieoes.  It  may  be  added 
that  in  carnivorous  ftnimala  and  in  snakes, 
although  bile-pigment  is  secreted  in  abun- 
dance by  the  liver,  the  quantity  discharged 
wi&  the  fEBces  is  even  relatively  less  than  in 
man. 

The  question  as  to  what  becomes  of  the 
bile  which  is  not  discharged  from  the  bowel 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  pathology 
of  the  cases  of  jaundice  now  nnder  consider- 
ation. A  large  proportion  of  it  is  again  ab- 
sorbed, either  tne  bilian  passages,  or  by 
the  mucous  msmbrane  of  ute  boweJ.  Fnnu 
what  is  now  known  of  the  diffusibilify  of 
fluids  through  animal  membranes,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  bile  long  in  contact  wiUi 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  gall-bladder,  bile- 
docts,  and  intestine,  without  a  large  portion 
of  it  passing  into  the  circulating  blood.  The 
constant  secretion  and  reabsorption  of  bile 
is,  in  fact,  merely  part  of  that  osmotic  circu- 
lation constantly  taking  place  between  the 
fluid  contents  of  the  bowel  and  the  blood,  the 
existence  of  which  is  too  little  heeded  in  our 
pathological  speculations  and  in  therapeutics. 
The  quantity  of  fluid  which  is  being  thus 
oonstuiily  poured  out  from  the  gastric  and 
intestinal  ^ands,  the  liver,  pancreas,  Sk., 
and  then  reabsorbed,  is  enormous;  in  twenty- 
four  hours  it  probably  for  exceeds  the  whcue 
amount  of  blood  and  fluid  in  the  body.  The 
effect  of  this  continual  outpouring  is  supposed 
to  be  to  aid  metamorphosis ;  the  same  sub- 
stance, more  or  leas  changed,  seems  to  be 
thrown  out  and  reabsorbed,  until  it  is  adapted 
for  the  repair  of  tissue  or  becomes  effete. 
How  many  times  this  cycle  of  movement  is 
repeated,  before  the  bile  is  extruded  from 
the  system,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing ; 
but  in  the  course  of  this  osmotic  circulation, 
much  of  the  bile  appears  to  become  trans- 
formed into  products  which  are  eliminated 
by  the  lungs  and  kidneys,  while  at  the  same 
time  this  (nrcnlation  assists  in  the  assimi- 
lation of  the  nutritive  materials  derived  from 
thefbod. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  e^ilanation  of 
those  cases  of  jaundice  where  there  is  no 
impediment  to  the  flow  of  bile  from  the  Uver. 
Under  normal  conditions,  the  whole  of  the 
bile  that  is  secreted  is  at  once  transformed, 
so  that  neither  bile-acids  nor  bile-pigment 
can  be  discovered  in  the  blood  or  in  the 
nrine,  and  there  is  no  jaundice.    But  in 
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eertBin  m(nbid  Btat«  the  absorbed  bile  does 
not  undergo  the  normal  metamorphosea ;  it 
circulates  in  the  blood  and  stains  the  ekin 
and  other  tissues,  and  in  this  way  we  have 
jaundice  without  any  obstruction  of  the  bile- 
duct.  The  morbid  states  which,  bo  &r  as  we 
know,  conduce  mainly  to  this  result  are,  for 
the  most  part,  precisely  those  in  which  we 
might  expect  abnormal  blood-metamorphoses, 
namely: — 

1.  Certain  poisons,  such  as  those  of  yellow 
fever,  relapsing  fever,  pysmia,  and  more 
rarely  those  of  remittent  fever,  typhus,  and 
scarlatina ;  also  snake-poison,  chloroform,  &o. 

2.  Nervous  influences,  such  as  a  sodden 
fri^t,  violent  rage,  great  or  protracted  anxiety, 
ana  concussion  of  the  brain. 

8.  A  deficient  sapply  of  oxygen,  as  happens 
in  certain  cases  of  pneumonia,  or  in  persons 
living  in  oonfined  and  crowded  dwellings. 

4.  An  excessive  secretion  of  bile,  especial^ 
when  conjoined  with  constipation.'  In  this 
case,  unless  the  bile  be  removed  by  purging, 
the  quantity  absorbed  may  be  too  great  to 
undergo  the  normal  metamorphoses,  and  the 
presence  in  the  blood  of  the  untransformed 
bile  causes  jaundice. 

According  to  this  view,  the  only  pathological 
difference  between  jaundice  from  obstruction 
and  jaundice  independent  of  obstraction  of 
the  common  bile-duct  is  that,  in  the  former 
case,  little  or  none  of  Uie  bile  secreted  by 
the  liver  can  esoiqie  from  the  body  with  the 
fieees,  and  consequently  all  that  is  secreted 
is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  the  quantity 
thus  absorbed  is  i&r  too  great  to  undet^o  the 
normal  metamorphoses ;  while,  in  the  latter 
case,  bile  passes  into,  and  is  discharged  from 
the  bowel,as  nsoal,  but  that  which  is  absorbed, 
which  in  quantity  may  not  exceed  what  is 
absorbed  in  health,  remains  unchanged  in  the 
blood.  As  might  be  expected,  the  jaundice 
in  the  former  cose  is  usually  much  more 
intense  than  in  the  latter,  although,  when  an 
obstruction  of  the  bile-duct  has  lasted  long, 
the  jaundice  oiten  becomes  paler,  not  from 
any  diminntion  of  the  obstruction,  but  from 
^e  secreting  tissue  of  the  liver  beooming 
destroyed,  and  ctanparatively  little  bilB  bemg 
seereted ;  while  in  eases  wnwe  there  is  no 
obstraction  of  the  bOe-dnct,  the  intensity  of 
the  jaundice  will  var^  according  to  the 
amount  of  bile  which  is  absorbed,  and  the 
degree  of  derangement  of  the  blood-metamor- 
phosis. 

Jaundice  is  by  some  writers  divided  into 
hepatoginoxtt  and  heeTnatoginout  jaundice. 
In  obstraction  of  the  ducts  the  jaundice  is 
clearly  hepatoginons.  Regarding  heemato- 
ginons  jaundice  there  ia  considerable  dispute. 
In  various  diseases  {e.g.  acute  atrophy  of 
liver,  yellow  fever,  remittent  fever,  and  oc- 
casionally typhus  and  relapsing  fsver,  &o.), 
and  as  the  rwult  of  certain  poisons  (^e^.  snake- 
bite, phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antmumy),  in 
which  there  ia  no  apparent  obstruction  the 


ducts,  jaundice  occurs,  and  at  ^e  same  time 
there  is  evidence  of  blood-destruction.  How 
the  latter  brings  about  the  jaundice  has  been 
very  carefully  worked  out  experimentally  by 
Stadelmann  m  regard  to  the  action  of  tolnyl- 
endiamine  in  dogs,  cats,  and  rabbits.  Briefly 
put,  the  effect  of  this  poison  is  to  act  power- 
fully on  the  red  corpuscles,  so  that  they  part 
too  readily  with  Uieir  haemoglobin.  The 
latter  is  acted  upon  by  the  liver,  and  con- 
verted into  bile.  The  pigment  and  acids  are 
increased;  and  if  the  action  is  continued, 
the  bile  beoomes  so  inspissated  that  it  blocks 
the  small  ducts,  iniseases  the  pressure  in 
the  biliary  canalieuli,  and  leads  to  absorp- 
tion. Thus,  what  at  first  sight  appears  to 
be,  and  is  in  a  certain  sense,  a  luematogiuons 
jaundice  is  in  fact  a  hepatoginous  jaundice, 
due  to  absorption.  What  is  proved  with 
regard  to  toluylendiamine  is  probably  true 
with  regard  to  miner^  vegetable,  and  animal 
poisons.  After  transfusion  of  blood  from  one 
animal  to  another  of  different  species,  a  dis- 
solution of  the  foreign  blood-corpuscles  takes 
place,  and  hsemoglobinsemia  results.  Much  t 
of  the  blood-pigment  is  eliminated  by  the 
kidneys,  causing  hemoglobinuria  ;  but  some 
reaches  the  Uver,  causing  an  increase  of  bile- 
pigment,  which  is  absorbed  and  gives  rise  to 
ft  sli^t  degree  of  jaundice.  The  same  has 
been  observed  in  some  malarial  aflections,  in 
which  both  hemoglobin  and  Mle  are  present 
in  tiie  urine — mi^irial  faamoglobinuna.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  old  extravasations  of  blood, 
after  a  time,  disintegration  of  the  blood-oor- 
pusoles  takes  place,  and  hsematoidin,  which 
IS  regarded  by  man^  modem  chemists  as 
identical  with  bilimbm,  results.  The  htema 
toidin  is  absorbed  and  stains  the  tissues, 
and  appears  in  the  urine  as  bile-pigment. 
What  u  proved  as  regards  extravasations 
may  occur  in  smaller  blood-disintegrations, 
and  thus  the  possibility  of  a  true  heemato- 
ginous  jaundice  cannot  be  denied,  though  it 
has  not  been  actually  proved  except  in  the 
case  of  old  extravasations.  Speakmg  gene- 
rally, Atffwfo^inousjaundice  corresponds  with 
obstenctive,  and  hamaio^tMouM  jaundice  with 
non-obstmotlTe  jaundice.  In  acute  yellow 
atrophy  there  is  no  ofastruotlon.  The  jaun- 
dice is  ascribed  by  some  to  arrest  of  the 
bile-producing  functions  of  the  liver-celts,  by 
others  to  blood-destruction.  If  the  arrest  of 
bile-production  in  the  liver  was  complete,  it 
is  clear  that  the  bile,  which  in  this  disease 
stains  the  tissues  and  appears  in  the  urine, 
must  be  produced  elsewhere,  and  be  htemato- 
ginous,  or  at  least  extra-hepatic.  It  is  possible 
that  the  absorption  of  bile-acids  in  obstructive 
jaundice  exercises  a  destructive  influence  on 
the  red  corpuscles,  and  thus  becomes  an  ad- 
ditional source  of  bile-pigment.  Kiemeyer 
particularly  insisted  that  'every  hepatoginous 
icterus  tends  to  become  an  hnmatoginous 
ieteras.' 

With  these  prelimlnaxy  lemarks  on  the 
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pathology  of  jaondice,  we  may  now  prooeed 
to  enumerate  its  diflSsrent  canaes,  whioh  may 
be  olasaified  aoeording  to  thefcdlowiiig  tabolar 

form:— 

A.  Jaundice  from  Heohanioal  Ob- 
fltruotioii  of  the  Bile-duot. 

I.  Ob$truction  by  foreign  bodiet  witkin 
the  duet. 

1.  Gall-stoneB  and  inflpiesated  bile. 

2.  Hydatids  and  distomata. 

8.  Foreign  bodies  from  the  intestines. 

II.  OhMtrueium  bu  mflammatory  tume- 
faoHon  of  iA«  Atodeniim,  or  of  <m  Uitimg 
membrane  of  the  duet,  vrith  exudaiicm  into 
iit  interior. 

ni.  Ohitrueiion  Btrietvn  or  obKiera- 
Hon  of  the  duet. 

1.  Congenital  deficiency  of  the  dttot. 

2.  Stricture  from  perihepatitis. 

8.  Closure  of  the  orifice  of  the  duct  incon- 
sequence of  an  ulcer  in  the  duodenum. 

4.  Stricture  from  eioatrisation  of  ulcers  in 
the  bile-ducts. 

5.  Spasmodic  stricture. 

rV.  Obetruetion  by  tumour*  eloting  the 
orifice  of  the  duett  or  grouting  «n  ttc  in- 
terior. 

V.  Obe^ru^ion  bg  preteure  on  the  duet 
from  withoutt  bg — 

1.  Tumours  pn^eotingfiom  the  liTer  itself! 

5.  Enlaiged  glands  in  the  fissure  of  thft 
liver. 

8.  Tumour  of  the  stomach. 

4.  Tumour  of  the  duodenum  or  pancreas. 

6.  Tumour  of  the  kidney. 

6.  Post-peritoneal,  or  omental  tumour. 

7.  An  abdominal  aneurysm. 

8.  Accumulation  of  {seces  in  the  bowels. 

0.  A  pregnant  uterus. 

10.  Ovarian  and  uterine  tumours. 

B.  Jaiindioe  Independent  of  Me- 
ohanioal  Obstmotion  of  the  Bile-dnot. 

1.  Poitone  in  the  blood  interfering  with 
the  normal  meta/morphoaie  of  bile. 

1.  The  poisons  of  the  various  speeifiefiavers. 

(a)  Yellow  fever ;  (ft)  Bemittent  and  in- 
termittent  fersn ;  (e)  Relapsing  fsver ; 
Typhus ;  (e)  Enterio  fever  ;  (/}  Scarlatina ; 
Of)  Epidemio  jaundice. 

3.  Animal  FtHsons :  (a)  Pyaemia;  (&)  Snake- 
poison. 

8.  Mineral  poisons  :  (a)  Phosphorus ;  (b) 
Kercnry;  (c)  Copper;  {d)  Antimony;  («)  Ar- 
senic. 

4.  Chloroform  and  ether. 

5.  Acute  atrophy  of  the  liver,  t 

11.  InyMtred  or  deranged  innervation  in- 
terfering with  normai  metamorphoeie  of 
bile. 

1.  Severe  mental  unotions,  fri^it,  anxiety, 
and  allied  causes. 

3.  Coueusaon  of  the  brain. 

IIL  Deficient  owggenation  of  the  blood, 
interfering  with  the  normal  m^amorphoei* 
of  bile. 

IV.  Sxeeetive  $eeretion  tff  bUe,  more  of 


which  ie  aheorbed  them  eon  undergo  tho 

normal  metamorphoeie. 

1.  Congestion  of  the  liver :  (a)  Mechanical ; 
(6)  Active;  (e)  Passive. 

V.  Undue  ab$orption of  hile  into  tlie  blood, 
from  habitual  or  protracted  conetipation. 

Stxptoms. — From  what  has  been  stated 
in  the  preceding  section,  it  is  obvious  that 
jaundice  is  not  a  disease,  but  is  a  symptom 
of  many  different  diseases.  This  view  of  the 
matter  cannot  be  too  Wrongly  impressed  won 
the  stndant  and  pnuititioner,  ^imose  efiorta 
in  every  ease  must  be  directed  to  discover 
the  fundamental  malady.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  phenomena  connected  with 
jaundice,  independent  of  its  eanse,  which 
deserve  to  be  mentionsd. 

1.  Intmeitg  of  the  jaundice. — Next  to  the 
liver  itself^  the  skin  is  the  tissue  of  the  body 
which  becomes  most  deeply  jaundiced ;  but 
before  it  becomes  affected,  a  yellow  tint  is 
usually  observed  in  the  conjunctivae.  There 
must  be  a  certain  concentration  of  bile- 
pigment  to  produce  a  yellow  colour  of  the 
skin ;  in  the  slighter  and  more  temporary 
cases,  the  conjunctivse  only  may  be  affected. 
Although  after  ligature  of  the  common  bile- 
duet  in  the  lowor  mimals  it  has  been  smne- 
times  found  that  even  the  eonjunctivB  do 
not  become  jaundiced  for  two  or  three  dajra, 
in  the  human  subject  jaundice  of  both  skin 
and  conjunctivffi  is  usually  observed  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  closure  of  the  duct. 

The  colour  of  the  skin  varies  from  a  pale 
sulphur  or  lemon-yellow,  through  a  citron 
yellow,  to  a  deep  olive  or  bronzed  hue.  The 
tint  varies  according  to  the  cause  and  its 
duration.  When  the  cause  is  obstruction  of 
the  bile-duct,  it  is  light  at  first,  and  increases 
in  depth  the  longer  the  disease  lasts ;  al- 
though in  advanced  cases,  as  already  stated, 
the  colour  sometimes  beoomes  pale,  not 
from  the  obstruction  yielding,  but  from  the 
tissue  of  the  liver  becoming  destroyed,  and 
Twy  litUe  bile  being  secreted.  In  jaundice 
from  obstmction  also  tha  iepOi  oS  tmt  often 
varies  from  day  to  day*  not  from  any  varia- 
tion in  the  degree  of  obstmotion,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  bile  secreted  by  the 
liver,  and  the  eliminative  activity  of  the 
kidneys.  It  is  well  to  remember  wat  what 
is  called  '  black  jaundice '  may  result  from 
any  cause  of  obstruction — from  gall-stone  as 
well  as  from  cancer.  In  these  cases  the 
greenieh  or  almost  black  hue  is  due  to  the 
absorbed  bile-pigment  being  vitiated  and 
dark,  or  to  the  visage  being  also  darkened 
from  imperfect  arterialisation  of  the  blood, 
the  dark  colour  resulting  from  a  mingling  of 
the  lividity  with  the  colour  of  bile,  ^^en 
the  jaundice  is  independent  of  obstruction  to 
the  flow  of  bile,  me  colour  is  rarely  verj 
deep,  and  yet  &ese  are  often  the  most 
serious  eases.  The  eolonr  also  varies  with 
the  age,  tiie  natural  cmnplcKion,  and  the 
amount  of  fet  in  the  individual.  It  is  deeper 
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in  the  old,  the  wrinkled^  and  the  dark-eom- 
plexiimed,  than  in  yonng  persons  of  fair 
e(»nplexion,  and  with  plenty  of  fat.  Lastly, 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  colour 
often  remains  in  the  skin  for  some  time  after 
the  eanse  of  the  jaondioe  haa  been  removed, 
and  that  then  its  departure  may  be  ejqtedited 
by  di^horetics  and  warm  baths. 

2.  The  secretion*  are  tinged  with  bile- 
pigment,  but  some  much  more  so  than 
others.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  the 
urine,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  bile- 
pigment  is  eliminated  from  the  body,  and 
which  aeqairee  a  saf&on-yellow,  greenish- 
brown,  <»  Diownish-blaok  hue,  aeoordinf^  to 
the  amount  of  pigment  which  it  contains. 
The  nrine  nsually  becomes  yellow  before  the 
skin,  or  even  the  conjunctives ;  and  when  the 
cause  of  the  jaundice  is  transient,  it  may 
happen  that  the  whole  of  the  pigment  is 
eliminated  by  the  urine,  without  any  jaun- 
dice appearing  in  the  skin.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  once  the  skin  has  become  yellow, 
it  may  remain  so  for  some  time  after  bile- 
pigment  has  qmto  or  nearly  disappeared 
from  the  nrine. 

Other  secretions  may  contain  bile-pigment 
as  well  as  the  urine.  The  cutaneous  glands 
sometimes  eliminate  it  in  such  quantity  as 
to  stain  the  linen  yellow,  but  the  amount 
dischaiged  in  this  way  is  never  great.  In< 
stances  have  been  reowded  where  the  secre- 
tion of  the  mammary  glands  haa  been  ^nged 
witti  bile-pigment,  hut  they  are  not  very 
common.  Still  rarer  instsjices  have  been 
noticed  where  the  saliva  or  the  tears  have 
been  tinged.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  bile-pigment  is  not  eliminated  in  oases 
of  jaun^ce  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
respiratory  passages,  or  of  the  digestive  tube. 
This  is  a  matter  of  some  practical  import- 
ance, for,  were  it  otherwise,  the  stools  might 
contain  bile-pigment  even  when  there  was 
complete  obstruction  of  the  gall-duct.  Still, 
when  either  of  these  mucous  membranes  is 
ioBamed,  and  throws  off  an  albuminous  or 
fibrinous  ezndatum,  the  altered  secretions 
may  contain  bile-pigment.  Thus,  when 
pneumonia  coexists  witii  jaondice,  there  is 
often  bile-pigment  in  the  sputa,  which  may 
be  distinguidied  by  the  nitric-acid  test  from 
the  greenish  or  yeUow  colour  often  presented 
by  pneumonic  sputa  owing  to  changes  in 
the  blood-pigment  independent  of  bile.  In- 
deed, in  cases  of  jaundice  bile-pigment  may 
be  detected  in  iimammatory  exudations,  as 
in  the  serum  of  a  bhster,  before  it  appears 
either  in  the  skin  or  even  in  the  urine.  It  is 
probable  that  those  rare  cases  where  the 
saliva  has  been  noticed  to  be  yellow  admit- 
of  a  similar  explanation ;  in  many  of  them 
there  has  been  mercurial  ssJivation,  a  con- 
dition in  which  tiie  saliva  is  not  normal,  but 
contains  much  albumen. 

8.  A  hitter  tatte  is  not  infrequently  com- 
plained of  by  persons  who  are  the  snlijects 


of  jaundice.  It  may  denote  the  presence  in 
the  blood  of  the  biliary  acids,  for  taurocholio 
acid  is  intensely  bitter.  It  is  at  all  evanto 
not  due  to  bile-pigmenta,  which  are  taste- 
less. Moreover,  it  is  a  common  symptom 
in  biliary  derangements  where  there  is  no 
jaundice. 

4.  Verangemente  of  digestion,  such  as 
flatulence,  constipation,  and  an  altered  cha- 
racter of  the  motions,  may  be  due  to  the 
absence  of  bile  frota  the  motions.  Bile  is 
an  antiseptic,  though  a  very  feeble  one,  and 
when  it  is  absent  the  intestinal  contents 
undergo  fermentation,  gases  aocdmnlate  in 
the  bowels,  the  motions  become  putrid,  and 
from  the  absence  of  bile  and  the  presence  of 
fat  they  present  a  pale-drab  or  day  ooloor. 
Bile  is  also  the  natural  stimulant  of  the 
peristaltic  action  of  the  gut,  and  conse- 
quently, when  the  supply  is  eat  of^  the 
bowels  are  usually  constipated ;  but  in  some 
oases  the  putrid  feeoea  act  as  an  irritant  and 
excite  disrrbcea.  In  those  cases  of  jaundice 
where  there  is  no  obstruction  of  the  common 
bile-duct,  the  motions  may  be  but  little 
altered. 

When  bile  does  not  enter  the  bowel,  the 
digestion  of  fat  is  interfered  with.  Jaundiced 
patients  dislike  Cat,  and  ^  not  asumilate  it, 
and  the  fatty  matter  in  the  ingeeta  may 
Bometimes  be  deteoted  in  the  stools.  Hence, 
whatever  be  the  oanse  of  obstroetion  of  the 
bile-duct,  the  nutrition  of  the  bod^  snfien : 
the  emaciation  may  he  slow,  hut  it  is  pro- 
gressive, until  all  the  faX  disappears,  and 
then  the  weight  of  the  body  mM'  remain 
stattonaiy  for  many  months,  with  the 
emaciation  there  is  always  more  or  less 
muscular  debility. 

6.  Pruritue,  without  any  eruption,  is  a 
very  obstinate  and  distresung  symptom  in 
many  cases  of  jaundice.  It  is  usually  worse 
at  night,  and,  by  preventing  sleep,  may  wear 
out  the  patient.  It  is  chiefly  observed  in 
cases  of  jaundice  due  to  obsbrootion  of  the 
bile-duct.  It  is  not  due  to  the  presence  of 
bile-pigment  in  the  blood,  for  in  some  cases 
it  precedes  the  jaundice,  and  in  others  it 
comes  and  goes  during  the  persistence  of  the 
jaundice.  Hcffeovor,  in  many  cases  of  jaundice 
it  is  absent  throughout,  while  it  is  not  un- 
common in  biliary  derangements  where  there 
is  no  jaundice. 

6.  Cutaneoue  eruptioru. — Urticaria,  lichen, 
boils,  or  carbuncles  are  occasionally  observed 
in  connexion  with  jaundice ;  and  likewise 
that  remarkable  afliection  of  Uie  skin  known 
as  xanthoma,  xanthekuma,  oc  miUigoidea. 
See  Xanthblasha. 

7.  The  temperature  is  not  altered  in 
jaundice,  except  when  this  occurs  as  a  com- 
plication of  some  acute  febrile  disease,  or 
when  there  is  inflammatory  action  in  the 
liver  itself. 

B.  SUnaneat  of'puUe. — A  common  resolt 
of  non  febrile  janndioe  is  retardation  of  the 
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heart's  action,  and  dimination  of  arterial 
tension.  The  pulse  may  fall  to  60,  40,  or 
even  20,  and  sometimes  it  is  also  irregular. 
This  slowness  of  pulse  is  particularly  notice- 
able when  the  patient  is  recumbent.  When 
there  has  been  antecedent  pyrexia,  the  pulse 
usually  falls  on  the  supervention  of  jaundice. 
Slowness  and  irref^olarity  of  the  pulse  are 
chiefly  obser\-ed  in  jaundice  from  obstruction 
of  the  bile-duct,  and  particolarly  in  those 
etunmon  eases  known  as  oatarrhal  janndioe ; 
and  aeeordingly  they  are  not  annvonnble 
■ymptoms,  as  might  have  been  snpposed. 
8o  nr  as  die  writers*  experienee  goes, 
patients  with  this  symptom  invariably  re- 
cover. It  has  not  yet  been  explained  why 
this  condition  of  circolatioa  sfaould  be  present 
in  some  cases  of  jaundice,  and  absent  in 
others.  The  natural  explanation  would  be 
that  it  is  due  to  some  ingredient  of  the  bile, 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  blood  in  all  cases 
of  jaundice.  Some  experiments  of  Bohrig 
have  shown  that  the  bUiary-acid  salts  para- 
lyse the  heart,  and  retard  its  action,  while 
bile-pigment  has  no  such  effect.  It  has  been 
shown  Dr.  Wickham  liegg  and  others  that 
the  slowmg  of  the  heart  is  due  to  the  action 
of  obcdalio  acid  on  the  cardiac  ganglia. 
Slowness  of  Uie  pulse,  therefore,  in  jaundice 
may  indicate  the  presence  in  the  blood  of 
nniuianged  biliary  acids;  bnt  so  far  (here  are 
no  observations  to  show  that  bfle-aeids  aro 
present  in  the  urine  in  these  more  than  in 
other  cases  of  jaundice. 

9.  Hamarrhagea.  —  In  many  cases  of 
jaundice  the  blood  seems  to  beeome  im- 
poverished, by  a  diminution  in  the  proportion 
of  red  corpuscles  and  fibrin ;  and  hfemor- 
rhages  take  place  from  the  various  mucous 
membranes  and  into  the  substance  of  the 
skin.  This  hemorrhagic  tendency  is  par- 
ticularly observed,  in  conjunction  with  cere- 
bral s^ptoms,  in  eases  of  jaundice  where 
there  is  no  obstruction  of  the  bile-duct ;  bat 
it  also  occurs  in  casM  of  mechanical  jaundice 
of  lonjj;  standing,  from  any  cause,  when  the 
secreting  tissne  of  the  liver  has  in  a  great 
measure  disappeared. 

10.  Xanthopay  or  Yellow  vinon. — In  rare 
oases  of  jaundice,  all  white  objects  appear 
yellow  to  the  patient.  The  administration  of 
santonin  internally  has  also  sometimes  been 
followed  by  yellow  vision,  which  has  ceased 
as  soon  as  the  colouring-matter  has  been 
eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  This  fact,  as 
well  aa  the  observation  that  in  several  cases 
of  jaundice,  with  xanthopay,  the  conjunctival 
vessels  have  been  pretematurally  distended 
with  blood,  has  led  to  the  behef  that  the 
symptom  is  due  to  a  tinging  with  bile-pig- 
ment of  the  humours  of  the  eye.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  circumstances  that  the 
xanthopsy  ma^  intermit,  without  any  change 
in  the  jaundice;  that  it  is  usnally  absent 
when  there  is  intense  jaimdioe  of  the  cornea 
and  other  tissiieB  of  the  eye ;  and  the  state- 


ment that  it  may  occur  tn  typhns  fever,  uid 
in  certain  derangements  of  vision,  such  as 
night-blindness,  when  there  is  no  jaimdiee, 
have  led  most  authorities  to  consider  it,  as 
appears  to  have  been  proved  in  regard  to  the 
effects  of  santonin,  as  due  to  an  affection  of 
tbe  visual  nerves. 

11.  Corebral  tymptomt,  and  the  Typhoid 
Miate. — Patients  with  jaundice  are  often  irri- 
table in  their  temper  and  hypochondriacal; 
and  occasionally  they  are  attacked  with  acute 
delirium,  stupor,  coma,  convulrions,  muscular 
tremors,  snbsoltus,  carphology,  paralyris  of 
the  Bphbieters,  a  dry  and  brown  tongne,  and 
other  indications  of  the  typhoid  state.  These 
symptoms  are  most  common  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  obatroctton  of  the  ducts,  but  they 
also  occur  in  cases  of  obstruction,  usnally  of 
long  standing,  where  all  or  the  greater  part 
of  tbe  eecretmg  tiesne  of  the  liver  has  been 
destroyed.  Different  opinions  are  held  as  to 
their  cause.  After  death  no  lesion  is  found 
of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  and  they  are, 
therefore,  most  probably  due  to  some  aJtera- 
tion  of  the  blood.  They  are  commonly  attri- 
buted to  poisoning  of  the  blood  with  bile* 
either  from  suppression  or  reabsorptbn  of 
the  secretion.  But  the  assumption  tiiat  the 
elements  oi  the  bile  are  prennmed  in  the 
blood  has  been  already  shown  to  be  probably 
erroneoiu ;  and  tiiere  is  equally  little  evidence 
that  absorbed  bile  is  possessed  of  poisonous 
qualities,  or  that  its  presence  in  the  blood, 
even  to  saturation,  will  give  rise  to  cerebral 
symptoms.  Many  experiments  have  been 
performed  on  animals  to  show  that  bile  is  a 
deadly  poison ;  but  there  is  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  the  bad  results  observed  have  been 
due  to  the  injection  into  the  areolar  tissue  of 
decomposing  mucus  contained  in  the  bile. 
Bile,  from  which  the  mucus  has  been  removed, 
has  been  repeatedly  imected  by  Frerichs  and 
other  observers  into  the  large  veins  of  dogs, 
without  cerebral  nrmptoms  or  an^  bad  results 
ensuing,  except  that  death  has  in  sfflue  in- 
stances  been  caused  by  the  entrance  of  air 
into  the  veins.  But  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  turn  to  experimental  inquiries  on  the  lower 
animals  for  evidence  on  the  matter,  and  in 
all  these  experiments  there  are  soiuces  of 
fallacy.  There  is  ample  proof  that  the  blood 
of  the  human  subject  may  be  saturated  with 
bile  for  months,  or  even  years,  without  any 
cerebral  symptoms  resulting.  Dr.  Austin 
Flint,  jtm.,  is  of  opinion  that  the  cerebral 
symptoms  of  jaundice  are  due  to  the  reten- 
tion of  cholesterin  in  tbe  blood,  or  to  what 
he  has  designated  cholettereemia.  Chole- 
sterin is  one  of  the  constituents  of  bile,  and 
Dr.  Flint  regards  it  as  an  exerementitiouB 
product  of  nervous  tissue,  the  elimination  of 
which  from  Uie  body  is  one  of  the  ftmctions 
of  the  liver,  and  the  retention  of  which  in  the 
blood  he  believes  to  act  aa  a  poison  like  urea. 
Bat  if  the  non-excretion  of  all  the  elements 
of  bile  does  not  give  rise  to  cerebral  symp- 
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toms,  it  is  difiBotilt  to  tmdentand  how  they 
can  result  from  the  retention  of  oholesterin 
alone.  In  oases,  for  instance,  of  permanent 
closnre  of  the  hile-dnct,  eholeaterin  is  not 
dischai^ed  from  the  liver  into  the  bowel,  nor 
does  it  acenmnlate^  in  ibe  biU«i7  passages, 
and  yet,  if  it  be  retained  in  tiie  blood,  oerebral 
qymntoms  rarely  oeonr. 

Toe  cerebral  symptoma  in  janndioe  are 
dien  most  severe  when  the  jaundice  is  sli^t, 
and  they  ma^  ocenr  in  dueases  of  the  liver 
when  there  is  no  jaundice.  They  are  best 
explained  by  the  Imowledge  which  we  now 
possess  of  the  function  performed  by  the  liver 
m  disintegratdng  albnmmoaa  matter  into  less 
complex  substances,  such  as  nrea  and  uno 
acid,  which  are  eliminated  by  the  kidneys. 
When  this  funotion  of  the  liver  is  arrested  or 
seriously  impaired,  urea  is  no  longer  elimi- 
nated in  sufficient  quantity  by  the  kidneys ; 
lithio  acid  and  deleterious  products  of  dism- 
tegratiog  albumen  even  less  oxidised,  such  as 
leuoin  and  tyrosin,  and  perhaps  others  with 
which  we  are  as  yet  imperiiMstly  acquainted* 
aocnmulate  in  the  blood  and  tissues;  the 
lesnlt  is  the  development  of  symptoms  of 
blood-poisoning  similar  to  those  which  arise 
when  the  kidneys  are  unable  to  eliminate  the 
products  of  albumen-disintegration,  owing  to 
disease  of  their  own  struoture,  or  to  an  exces- 
sive fDrmation  of  nrea  aaiA  other  products,  as 
happens  in  many  febrile  diseases.  In  acute 
atrophy,  for  example,  the  struotnre  of  the 
liver  is  destroyed*  and  its  fnnotitms  are 
arrested;  leucin  and  tyrosin  take  the  place 
of  urea  in  the  urine,  and  are  also  found  in 
large  quantity  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and 
kidneys;  while  omvbral  symptoms  and  the 
typhoid  state  are  prominoit  features  of  the 
disease.  See  Choljehza. 

DuGH08i8.~There  is  rarely  much  difBouUy 
in  ibB  diagnosu  of  janndioe,  bnt  it  is  vdl  to 
xemember  thnt  certain  eonditions  are  some- 
times mistaken  for  it.  Such  are  chlorosis,  per- 
nicious aneemia,  hsemoglobinoria,  the  annmio 
aspect  resulting  from  oi|puiie  visceral  disease 
(and  particularly  from  contracted  kidneys), 
from  cancer,  from  exposure  to  malaria,  from 
Addison's  disease,  or  from  lead-poisoning ;  an 
nndne  amount  of  sub-eonjunotival  fat ;  or  an 
nnosnally  dark  ccdoor  of  the  ordinary  urinary 
pigment,  or  the  presence  in  the  urine  of  abnor- 
mal pigments,  snob  as  those  of  santonin,  tur- 
meric, rhubarb,  Ac.  In  every  case  where  there 
is  the  slightest  doubt,  it  will  be  removed  by 
resorting  to  the  nitric-acid  test  for  bile- 
pigment  in  the  urine.  If  this  gives  no  result, 
tlie  case  is  not  one  of  janndioe. 

Bat  it  is  ft  more  dimonit  matter  to  deter- 
mine the  cause  of  tiie  jaundice,  and  yet  this 
ahoold  inTsriaUy  he  the  aim  of  the  medical 
attendant,  hefbre  fianning  a  prognosis  or  pro- 
ceeding to  treatment.  The  scope  of  this 
article  does  not  permit  a  len^hened  analysis 
of  the  characters  distingnishmg  the  different 
forms  of  janndioe  according  to  its  cause,  but 


the  Slewing  remarks  may  be  of  some  ser- 

vice. 

1.  In  the  first  place  it  is  always  well  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  jaundice  be 
due  to  obstruction  of  the  bile-duct.  Accord- 
ing to  Br.  Q.  Harley,  this  can  be  done  by 
determining  the  presenoe  or  absoiee  of  bile- 
acids  in  ihe  urine.  Adopting  the  view  that 
bile-atnda  iare  formed  by  the  Uver,  while  bile- 
pigment  is  prefinmed  in  the  blood,  he  con- 
tends that  in  janndiee  firom  '  sappression  *  (or 
independent  of  obBtmotion)  the  liver  does  not 
secrete  bile,  and  consequently,  no  bile-acids 
being  formed,  none  etui  enter  the  circulation 
or  be  detected  in  the  urine ;  whereas  in  jaun- 
dice from  obstruction,  bile  is  secreted  and 
absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  a  portion  of  the 
bile-acids  not  transformed  in  the  circulation 
appears  in  the  urine.  But  in  addition  to  the 
strong  improbabilitv  already  urged  that  any 
form  of  jaundice  is  due  to  a  eupprened  secre- 
tion of  bile,  clinical  experience  is  entirely 
opposed  to  the  practical  value  of  the  test  in 
question  for  throwing  lij^t  cm  the  cause  of 
janndiee.  Bile-acids  have  been  found  in  the 
urine  in  oases  of  aente  ateophy  of  the  liver, 
where  there  is  no  obstruction  of  the  bile-duct, 
and  in  very  many  eases  of  mechanical  jaun- 
dice they  are  certainly  absent.  The  ordinary 
clinical  test  for  bile-aoids  in  the  nrine  (Fet- 
ienkofer's)  is  a  very  uncertain  one.  For  more 
accurate  methods,  aee  Halliburton's  Texi^ok 
of  Chemical  Physiology  and  Pathology,  A 
more  reliable  indication  of  obstruction  of  the 
common  bile-duct  is  furnished  by  the  stools. 
When  there  is  no  obstruction,  tho  stools 
almost  invariably  contain  bile;  but  when 
the  duct  is  obstructed  they  are  clay-coloured. 
The  rule  is  not  without  exceptions,  and  there 
are  several  sources  of  fallacy.  The  jaundice 
usually  persists  for  some  time  tAet  the  duct 
has  beoome  pervious,  and  thns  bilious  motions 
may  co-exist  with  janndiee  which  has  reralted 
frvm  obstruction;  or,  if  the  motions  be  tlun 
and  watery,  they  may  ai^ar  to  contain  bile 
frvm  the  admixture  of  jaundiced  urine ;  or, 
not  infrequently,  when  the  bile-duct  is  quite 
impervious,  tiie  motions  are  of  a  brownish 
tinge,  owing  to  the  presence  of  altered  blood, 
which  may  closely  resemble  dark  bile.  Iron, 
bismuth,  and  charcoal  also  colour  the  motions. 
A  tumour  corresponding  to  the  region  of  the 
gall-bladder  will  favour  the  \-iew  that  jaun- 
dice is  due  to  obstruction  of  the  bile-duct. 
Lastly,  jaundice  which  persists  and  is  yet 
fiUght,  is  most  probably  independent  of  ob- 
struction, for  jaundice  from  persistent  obstruc 
tion  nwedily  becomes  intense. 

2.  It  is  always  important  to  note  the  mode 
of  oommeneement  of  jaundice.  That  which 
appears  enddenly  in  a  jmnon  whose  previous 
health  has  been  good,  is  most  probably  the 
result  of  obstruction  oif  the  duct  by  a  foreign 
body,  or  it  has  a  nervous  origin.  The  former 
cause  will  be  distinguished  by  biliary  colic, 
vomiting,  and  clay-coloured  stools.   On  the 
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other  hand,  jaundice  coming  on  slowly,  bat 
ultimately  becoming  intense,  with  day- 
coloored  etools,  points  to  pressure  on  the 
duct  fcom  without,  or  to  a  growth  in  its 
interior. 

8.  Ahistoryof  previous  attacks  of  janndiee 
of  a  umilar  nature  is  in  &vodt  itf  a  catarrhal 
origin,  or  of  gall-stones. 

4.  Pain  in  severe  parozysnis  concurring 
with  jaundioe  points  generuly  to  gall-stones 
or  cancer ;  more  rarely  to  hydatids,  or  to  an 
aneurysm  of  the  hepatic  artery.  Cuieer  is 
distinguished  from  ^ill-stones  by  there  being 
usually  a  history  of  failing  health  and  ema- 
ciation before  either  the  pain  or  the  jaundice. 

6.  Jaundice  concurring  with  enlargement 
of  the  liver  is  most  probably  due  to  cancer  or 
cirrhosis ;  more  rarely  to  pytemic  abscesses, 
or  to  waxy  liver  with  large  glands  in  the 
portal  fissure. 

6.  Jaundice  concurring  with  ascites  points 
to  oanoer  or  cirrhosis.  The  diagnosis  of  the 
latter  tdll  usually  be  assisted  b^  the  physio- 
gnomy, the  slightness  of  the  jaundice,  the 
previous  habits,  and  a  history  of  aleoJiolie 
dyspepsia;  while  in  cancer  (here  are  often 
darting  puns,  and  the  jaundice  is  usually 
intense. 

7.  Jaundice  concurring  with  pyrexia  is 
either  secondary  to  some  acute  robrile  dis- 
ease ;  or  is  due  to  suppurative  pylephlebitis, 
a  suppurating  hydatid  tumour  opemng  into 
a  bile-duct,  or  inflammation  of  the  bile-ducts. 
Temporary  pyrexia  may  also  occur  during 
the  passage  of  a  gall-stone. 

8.  Cerebral  symptoms  associated  with  jaun- 
dice suggest  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver,  poison- 
ing by  phosphorus,  some  specific  fever,  pneu- 
mmua,  or  nervons  shock. 

0.  Jaundice  in  a  young  person,  preceded  by 
symptoms  of  gastric  catarrh,  is  most  probably 
oaturfaal. 

TBEaTHKKT. — There  is  no  special  treatment 
for  jaundice ;  in  aU  cases  the  treatment  must 
have  reference  to  what  is  believed  to  be  its 
cause.  The  appropriate  treatment  will  there- 
fore be  discussed  under  the  head  of  the 
several  diseases  which  give  rise  to  it.  In  a 
considerable  proportion  of  cases,  however,  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  the  precise  nature 
in  the  first  instance,  and  pending  an  exact 
diagnosis  we  are  obliged  to  adopt  some  pro-  ! 
visional  treatment.  Treatment  should  in  no 
ease  be  neglected,  for  what  may  appear  to  be 
a  trivial  jaundice  may  prove  in  the  sequel  to 
be  an  early  stage  of  acute  abro^y  of  the 
liver.  There  are  therefore  eertam  general 
rules  of  management  which  may  be  laid  down. 
There  is  no  need  that  the  patient  should 
be  confined  to  bed,  unless  otiier  symptoms 
indicate  such  necessity;  moderate  exercise 
may  be  allowed  even  in  the  open  air,  pro- 
vided the  patient  is  suitably  clothed.  The 
clothing  should  be  warm,  but  light.  The  food 
should  be  simple  and  nutritious.  There  is  no 
need  to  rigidly  exclude  fatty  and  saccharine 


matter,  but  no  excess  should  be  allowed,  and 
pastry  should  be  avoided.  Alcoholic  beve- 
rages, especially  fermented  hquOTS,  should 
be  withheld.  In  some  cases  of  lon^-eon- 
tinned  jaundice  considerable  quantities  of 
flesh  are  required,  and  are  digested,  to  supply 
the  fatty  matter  lost  to  tiie  system  the 
absence  of  bfle  in  the  intestine.  Milk  is 
usually  well  borne,  and  supplies  fiit  in  an 
emulsified  form.  The  patient  should  be  en- 
couraged to  freefy  driiu:  warm  fluids  or  the 
natural  alkaline  waters,  as  those  of  Vichy, 
as  the  kidneys  are  the  chief  eliminators  of 
bile.  Warm  oaths  should  be  used,  and  occa- 
sionally the  Turkish  bath  is  of  service.  At  the 
commencement  of  an  attack  a  dose  of  calomel 
or  blue  pill  (gr.  ii.)  in  combination  with  oolo. 
eynth  or  rhubarb  pill,  followed  by  a  saline 
aperient  draught  on  the  foUowing  morning, 
may  be  administered.  Merenrials  should  be 
cautiously  used  as  long  as  an  uncertainty  as 
to  tiie  exact  nature  ofthe  ease  remains,  but 
the  evil  eflbets  of  mercury  have  been  exag- 
gerated, and  it  has  been  determined  diat  it 
diminishes,  and  not  increases,  the  secretion 
of  bile.  An  alkaline  and  bitter  stomachic  is 
often  of  much  service,  eEf>ecially  when  the 
tongue  is  coated;  20  gruns  of  bioarbonate 
of  potassium  or  sodium,  with  20  minims  each 
of  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  and  spirit  of 
chloroform,  5  minims  of  tincture  of  nux 
vomica,  in  an  ounce  of  some  bitter  infusion, 
as  calumba,  gentian,  cascarilla,  or  chiretta, 
recently  prepared,  may  be  given  three  times 
a  day  between  meals.  In  some  cases,  when 
the  tongue  is  dean,  or  has  been  cleaned  by 
an  alkidi,  acids  appear  to  do  good;  10  to  20 
minims  of  diluted  nitro-hydrochlorio  acid  in 
an  ounce  of  a  hitter  infitsion  shonld  be  given 
half  an  hour  befbre  meals,  and  t^''«-'»wmm 
may  be  usefully  added— 20  grains  of  the  ex- 
tract, or  a  drachm  of  the  succus.  Aperients 
are  in  many  cases  required,  and  in  most  cases 
usefoL  Tbey  have  the  effect  of  lessening 
portal  congestion,  and  replace  the  natural  pur- 
gative quality  of  the  bile.  Saline  aperients 
as  a  rule  answer  best.  A  drachm  of  Carls- 
bad salt  in  a  tumblerful  of  warm  water,  or 
half  a  .tumblerful  of  Carlsbad  water,  to  which 
some  hot  water  has  been  added,  should  be 
taken  before  breakfast,  and  its  efiicacy  is 
increased  if  it  is  sipped  instead  of  being 
taken  at  a  draught.  Another  useful  saline 
aperimt  is  phosiMiate  of  sodium,  a  draohm 
three  times  a  day  in  a  Intter  infusion.  In 
some  cases  vegetable  qierients  answer,  whan 
colocynth,  aloes,  rhubarb,  or  easeam  may  be 
given.  'When  diarrhcea  is  present,  salicylate 
of  bismuth  (gr.  x.),  or  oil  of  turpentine  (n^x. 
to  XX.)  in  capsules,  on  an  empty  stomach, 
should  be  tried.  When  jaundice  is  not  due  to 
an  insuperable  obstruction,  euonymin,  iridin, 
podophyllin,  and  other  hepatic  stimulants, 
are  sometimes  usefiil;  and  when  thwe  is 
gastro-duodenal  catarrh,  ipecacuanha  is  often 
of  much  service.   The  foUowing  is  a  good 
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formuta:  ft  Enonjmin  sr.  jsB.,  iridin  j-, 
ipecaeiumluB  gr.  ^,  pUalEe  colooynthidis  et 
hyoscyami  gr.  ij. ;  ft.  piL ;  one  to  be  taken 
ev^  or  ever^  other  mght.  For  flatulence, 
which  often  is  troubleaome,  oarboho  acid, 
ei^asote,  menthol,  and  turpentine  are  use&l. 
The  following  piU  mxy  fae  enqiloyed:  &  Aloin 
gr.  ^,  acidi  oarM^ioi  (seu  moothol)  ^.  j.,  ex- 
traoti  tarazaoi  gr.  ^. ;  to  be  taken  night  and 
morning.  Nitrate  of  pilocarpine  has  been 
hi^y  pnused  byWitkowski,  and  is  certainly 
BometimeB  of  great  service  in  relieving  the 
|»niritu8  oft«i  present.  One-sixth  of  a  grain 
should  be  given  subcntaneously  once  or  twioe 
a  day.  For  the  pruritus  which  is  often  such 
a  distressing  symptom,  warm  baths  at  night, 
followed  by  the  use  of  a  flesh-bruBh,  are 
sometimes  serviceable.  Bicarbonate  of  bo- 
diom,  with  bromide  of  potassium  or  bella- 
donna, sometimes  afibrds  relief,  or,  as  already 
mentioned,  pilocarpine  hypodermicoUy.  The 
following  lotion  also  relieves  the  itching: 
Dilated  hydrocyanic  acid  5j-,  borax  5j.,  watier 
to  Xviij.  When  these  measures  fail,  and  the 
night's  rest  is  bnAen,  an  opiate  may  be  re- 
quired. Ox-gall  is  BomatimM  useful  in  siqi- 
plying  the  place  of  the  deficient  Inle.  The 
£u  bovinmn  purificatum  (recently  prepared) 
may  be  given  in  five-  or  ten-grain  doses  in 
coated  pills,  three  times  a  day,  two  hours 
after  meals.  Daily  enemata  of  one  to  two 
quarts  of  water  at  60°  to  00="  F.,  to  be  retained 
as  long  as  possible,  are  extolled  by  German 
physicians,  especially  in  catarrhal  jaundice. 
It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  that, 
whilst  using  these  measures,  the  physician's 
aim  should  be  to  establish  the  exact  nature 
of  the  jaundice,  when  the  correct  treatment 
will  be  more  clearly  indicated. 

CHABI.B8  MCBCSISON.    StEPHKW  MaCEBITZIK. 

JEJ  U JM  UM,  Diseases  of.— jSm  Ikiks- 
TINK8,  Diseases  of. 

JIO0SB. — ^A  popular  tmn  emi^yed  to 
designate  the  sand-worm  or  sand-nea.  Sm 
CmooK. 

JOINTS,  Diseases  of.— Diseases  of  the 
joints  are  classified  according  to  the  structure 
primarily  or  chiefly  involved,  They  may 
commence  in  the  synovial  membrane,  in  the 
bone,  or  in  the  cartilage.  Primary  disease-of 
the  ligaments  is  rare,  and  is  not  clinically 
demonstrable.  No  foim  of  joint-disease  re- 
mains hmg  oonfined  to  one  tissuet  so  that 
when  the  mseose  is  of  some  duration  it  will 
be  found  to  implicate,  more  or  less,  eveij 
element  of  the  joint-apparatas.  In  this 
article  the  diseases  of  joints  will  first  be 
generally  discussed ;  and  the  individual  dis- 
eases wul  then  be  considered  separately. 

Etiology  and  Pathologt. — The  larger 
articulations,  those  in  constant  use,  and  more 
especially  the  joints  of  the  lower  extremity, 
ace  the  most  frequently  diseased.   Thus  the 


knee  is  more  often  the  seat  of  disease  than 
any  other  joint ;  the  hip-joint  comes  next  in 
order ;  cmd  then  the  soikle  and  elbow.  All 
kinds  of  joint-diseases  are  freqaent  in  children 
and  young  persons.  The  first  year  of  life 
appears,  however,  to  be  nearly  exempt  from 
these  affections,  and  during  the  second  year 
they  are  comparatively  rare,  perhaps  beeanae 
moyemmi  and  xisk  of  injury  are  at  that 
period  at  a  gninimnwn-  Aouto  orthritis,  how- 
ever, u  occasionally  witnessed  during  the 
first  year  of  life — during  even  the  fint  six 
months.  It  is  unconnected  with  syphilis  or 
injury;  very  sudden  in  its  appesronoe,  and 
rapid  in  course ;  dangerous  to  life ;  and  de< 
strootive  to  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones 
b^  snpjparative  disorganisation.  The  causes  of 
joint-disease  in  general  are  connected  either 
with  disordered  nutrition,  in  which  case  it 
UBually  assumes  an  inflammatory  type ;  or 
with  disordered  fdnction.  The  latter  may 
depend  on  the  former,  or  be  unconnected  with 
it.  Again,  ^e  cause  may  be  local  in  its  origin 
or  arise  from  some  constitutional  defect. 
Amongst  the  exeUingcvaam,  injury  is  b^  for 
the  most  frequent.  This  being  often  aUe^t, 
and  not  followed  by  any  immediate  oonse* 
quenees,  the  connexion  is  frequently  over- 
looked. A  blow,  or  a  fall  against  the  edge  of 
a  table  or  down  stairs,  may  readily  bruise,  the 
synovial  membrane  in  such  exp(»Bd  joints  as 
tine  knee  or  elbow,  without  causing  any  ex- 
ternal sign.  A  slight  haemorrhage  takes  place 
into  the  s^ovial  cavity  or  the  sub-synovial 
areolar  tissae,  and  serous  effusion  may 
speedily  supervene ;  in  this  manner  a  com- 
mon variety  of  acute  or  traumatic  serous 
synovitis  is  produced.  Bat  although  injary 
is  a  most  fortile  cause  of  joint-diiwase,  the 
articulations  may  sustain  most  severe  injury 
without  becoming  inflamed.  Itis  rare  to  find 
uiy  serious  consequences  result  fnm  disUwa*  ■ 
tion;  the  joint  usually  perfisctly  recovering 
itself.  Penetrating  wounds  of  the  joints  are 
always  serious  injuries  ;  they  often  occasion 
acute  synovitis,  and,  if  septic  changes  occor, 
are  followed  inevitably  by  suppuration  in  the 
articulation,  and  danger  both  to  the  limb  and 
life  of  the  individuaL  Fractures  often  impli- 
cate the  joint-surfaces,  and  prove  a  frequent 
source  of  stifT-joint.  Plastic  s^ovitis  may 
be  thus  set  up,  causing  adhesions ;  or  sop- 
puration  takes  place;  or  the  callus  formed 
for  the  repair  of  the  fracture  may  interfere 
with  the  joint  motion.  Gunshot  wounds  of 
ioiuts  often  produce  the  severest  form  of 
inflammation,  suppuration  being  the  usual 
result  When  joint-disease  follows  an  injury 
it  is  usually  ccuifined  to  one  joint;  but  when 
joint-disease  originates  from  constitutional 
causes,  more  than  one  joint  is  often  afiected; 
or  when  only  one,  the  constitutional  nature 
of  the  cause  is  manifested  in  diseased  con- 
ditions present  elsewhere,  or  by  traces  of  in- 
flammation in  other  joints  due  to  the  same 
cause.  The  development  of  tubercle  in  the 
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Bynovial  membrane  and  bone  is  a  very  fre- 
quent canso  of  chronic  joint-disease. 

Joint-inSammations  are  of  common  occur- 
rence in  all  kinds  of  fever ;  and  also  aa 
sequeUe  of  the  exanthemata.  The  great 
frequency  of  polyarticular  sarons  synovitis  in 
acute  rhenmatism  is  well  known,  as  also  in 
purpura  and  hnmophilia,  where  it  is  compli- 
cated with  blood  extravasations.  In  pysemia 
the  joints  are  frequen^  the  seat  of  sero- 
purulent  and  purulent  emisions;  as  they  also 
oeoasionally  are  in  scarlatina.  Fu^peral 
synovitis  is  a  variety  of  the  pysmic.  In 
typhus  monarticular  arthritis  is  frequently 
met  with,  and  the  hip  is  the  joint  oftenest 
affected.  Endocarditis  and  polyarthritis  are 
very  often  associated  together,  and  the  endo- 
carditis may  precede  and  give  rise  to  the 
joint'disorder  oy  embolism.  The  fact  that 
multiple  joint-affections  are  met  with  both  in 
pynmia  and  in  rheumatism  suggests  a  eon- 
naxion,  but  what  its  nature  may  be  is  not 
elear.  Although  in  artioalar  riuumatism  pus- 
formation  is  rare,  we  scmwtimes  witness  joint- 
suppuration  in  such  oases;  whilst  pysmia 
and  metastatic  abscess  may  ori^nate  from 
ulcerative  endocarditis.  In  chronic  synovitis, 
affecting  two  or  more  joints,  the  heart  should 
always  be  examined,  for  traces  of  endocarditis 
will  sometimes  be  found.  In  the  exanthemata, 
typhus,  and  diphtheria,  metastases  in  the 
shape  of  joint-inflammations  more  or  leas 
frequently  take  place.  Joint-inflammation  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  dysentery.  With 
gonorrnoea  a  form  of  arthritis  is  aosociated 
which  is  called '  gonorrhceal.'  Syphilis  in  the 
later  stages  frequently  attacks  a  joint,  the 
knee  by  preference,  syphilitic  deposits  taking 
l>lace  in  the  bone  or  wa  sub-s^novial  oonneo- 
tive  tissue,  but  synovial  effusion  is  not  com- 
mon. A  suppurative  inflammation  of  the 
ends  of  the  bone  is  not  rare  in  children  the 
subjects  of  inherited  syphilis.  In  gout  the 
joint-stmctures  are  affected ;  as  a  nUe 
the  peri-synovial  tissue  becomes  inflamed 
owing  to  deposite  of  urates.  Similar  deposits 
also  occur  in  cartilages  of  encrustation.  The 
great  toe  is  most  often  affected,  but  the  other 
tarsal,  digital,  and  larger  joints  are  frequently 
diseased. 

Some  iU-understood  form  of  vaso-motor  or 
trophic  irritation  appears  to  occasion  arthritis, 
in  locomotor  ataxy.  Effusion  into  the  joint 
is  preceded  by  pain;  and  the  knee  and 
shoulder  joints  are  those  generally  affected. 
In  some  cases  of  the  disease  changes  similar 
to  those  in  rheumatoid  arthritis  have  been 
observed,  and  generally  in  the  knee,  shoulder, 
elbow,  or  hip.  They  occur  early  in  the  disease ; 
arise  suddenly ;  are  often  monarticnlar ;  and 
not  rarely  give  rise  to  dislocation,  especially 
in  the  shoulder.  These  characters  distinguiBn 
the  disease  from  ordinary  rheumatoid  ar- 
thritis. Severe  inflammation  of  the  joints 
of  the  paralysed  limbs  has  been  observed  in 
eases  of  hemiplegia.  The  occurrence  of  joint- 


disorder,  usually  synovial  inflammation,  is 
frequent  la  chronic  disease  of  the  spine ;  and 
it  ^so  occasionally  happens  in  acute  myelitis 
in  the  form  of  suppurative  arthritis.  In  both 
eases  tiie  knee  is  most  fraqnentlT  afieeted. 

Akatohical  CHiBAonss.  —  Joint-disease 
may  begin  as  an  inflammatitm  of  the  ^no- 
vial  membrane,  of  tiie  bone,  or  of  the  eartib^. 
Fibrous  tissue  having  but  sli^t  tendency  to 
inflame,  it  is  improbable  that  primary  disease 
affecting  the  li^unents  can  be  otherwise  than 
most  exeeptionial ;  bnt  these  textures  very 
soon  become  secondarily  affected,  from  their 
intimate  connexion  with  the  synovial  mem- 
brane. The  synovial  membrane  is  perhaps 
more  ready  to  inflame  than  any  other  tissue 
in  the  body,  and  in  many  joints  it  is  much  ex- 
posed to  injury  from  without,  while  excessive 
joint-movement  alone  is  sometimes  sufficient 
to  excite  synovitis.  Primary  disease  of  the 
bone  comes  next  in  order  of  frequency. 
Cartilage  is  least  likely  to  take  on  primary 
disease.  Each  of  these  tiasties,  however, 
beoinnes  meedily  affected  disease  whidh 
has  inraded  or  oommenced  m  the  other- 

Bthptoms  and  Diaonosis. — The  local  symp- 
toms of  joint-disease  have  refierence  to  tm- 
pavrment  of  funetion  and  change  inform^ 
together  with  pom,  both  local  and  sympa- 
thetic ;  and  certain  phyaieal  ngna. 

Impaired  function. — Usually  this  is  great 
in  proportion  to  the  natural  mobility  and  im- 
portance of  the  joint,  and  most  evident  in  the 
extremities.  The  earliest  symptom  in  faip- 
joint-disease  ia  a  slight  limp  or  halt,  whilst 
m  other  joints  mere  stiffness  occurs ;  the  full 
range  of  movement  is  simply  curtaileid,  before 
actual  pain  or  swelling  takes  place.  The 
position  of  maximum  relaxation — namely, 
that  intermediate  between  flexion  Mid  exten- 
sion— is  commonly  assumed  by  diseased  jtnnts. 
Even  in  the  early  stages  bf  disease,  the  inter* 
ference  with  movement  is  often  very  great, 
amounting  to  a  sort  of  vital  ankylosis,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  whose 
tension  prevents  the  joint-surfaces  moving 
upon  each  other — an  effort  to  avert  pain. 
Tnis  form  of  ankylosis  disappears  during 
narcosis.  Muscular  or  vital  ankylosis  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  rigidity  produced 
by  structural  changes.  Both  synovial  effusion 
and  peri-synovial  infiltration  mechaoieally 
hinder  free  joint-movement. 

Change*  in  form. — Changes  in  form  are 
due  to  ute  alterations  in  shape  and  texture 
of  the  joint-stmctures,  and  to  eflhsions  within 
its  cavity.  These  changes  may  be  best 
appreciated  by  careful  measurements,  and  a 
comparison  with  the  opposite  joint.  No  true 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  departure  from  the 
normal  is  otherwise  possible.  The  practi- 
tioner is  thus  better  able  to  diagnose  the 
special  character  of  the  swelling,  whether  it 
be  due  to  synovial  effusion,  and  confined  to  the 
limits  of  the  capsule,  causing  it  to  bulge  at 
the  least  protected  parts;  or  to  chronie 
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tbiokeniug  of  the  synovial  membrane,  rect^- 
nised  on  palpation  by  its  elasticity  and 
more  general  diffasion ;  or  to  disease  of  the 
bone  and  periosteum,  when  the  swelling  is 
deep-seated  and  hard.  By  accurate  compari- 
son a  fluid  collection  outside  the  joint,  either 
an  abscess  or  a  bursal  tumour,  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  intra-articular  swelling. 

Pain. — The  character  of  the  pain  is  an  im- 
portant symptom  in  diseases  of  the  joints. 
In  acute  synovitis  it  i»  severe  and  lancinating. 
In  bone-inflammation  it  is  a  doU  aching  pain, 
with  marked  local  tendemesB,  liable  to 
periodic  exacerbations  of  an  intense  kind. 
Often  the  pain  is  of  a  shooting,  starting 
character,  wakening  the  sufferer  firom  sleep. 
The  pain  is  of  this  character  and  most  severe 
in  suu-artienlar  ostitis.  F^mio  samiaration 
and  chronic  synovitis  are  genertUly  pain* 
less. 

Physical  sign*. — When  one  hand  is  laid 
flat  upon  a  diseased  joint  while  the  other 
moves  it,  certain  sensations  or  sounds  are 
often  distinguishable.  A  pecuhar  soft  crepi- 
tation, due  to  the  presence  of  blood-clot,  must 
not  be  mistaken  for  the  rougher  sensations 
which  adhesions  afford,  the  iriction-sounds 
of  movable  joint-bodies,  or  the  grating  of 
exposed  bone.  The  rubbing  of  one  granula- 
tion-ewbce  opon  another  may  be  likened  to 
that  of  two  pieces  of  velvet.  Abnormal  move- 
ments, sueh  as  lateral  motion  in  a  ginglymoid 

Sint,  nanally  imply  extensive  joint-disorder, 
isplacement  or  piurtial  dislocation,  and  alter- 
ation in  form  of  the  joint-surfaces,  occur  as 
the  disease  progresses.  A  notable  increase  of 
local  heat  may  be  felt  in  all  inflamed  joints. 
When  fistulous  tracks  exist  around  a  diseased 
joint,  they  do  not  often,  on  being  probed, 
afiord  direct  evidence  of  the  condition  of  the 
joint,  but  they  generally  prove  the  existence 
of  articular  suppuration,  and  disease  of  the 
bone. 

With  respect  to  the  general  symptoms  of 
diseases  of  the  jrants,  it  need  only  be  said 
hen  that  the  amount  <^  pain  or  constitutional 
disUtrbance  in  acnte  eases  varies  according 
to  die  extent  and  aonteness  of  the  disease, 
and  the  presence  and  amount  of  suppuration. 
In  chrome  disorders  the  associated  constitu- 
tional condition  should  be  investigated. 

CoKPLiCATioNs  AND  Sbqueub. — The  com- 
plications which  occur  in  joint-disease  are 
generally  connected  with  long-continued  snp- 
paration.  Am^v'ioid  degeneration  of  the  viscera 
IB  pretty  certain  to  be  present  when  suppura- 
tion has  existed  for  a  year  or  more  in  young 
people;  less  certainly  in  adults.  Hectic 
fever,  tuberculosis,  or  pysmia  may  occur 
at  any  period.  In  the  absence  or  failure  of 
treatment,  the  patient,  should  he  survive, 
will  suffer  from  oontraetion,  deformity,  and 
in^ofect  growth  of  the  limb,  together  with 
more  or  less  concrete  loss  of  fimetion. 

PsoaNosm. — Tiie  progoosie  in  diseases  of 
the  joints  will  dependon  many  eircnmstances, 


and  must  be  considered  both  as  regards  life 
and  as  regards  function.  First,  with  respect 
to  life,  the  gravity  of  joint-diseases  increases 
with  the  size  of  the  joint  affected.  They  are 
more  serious  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper 
limb.  Pysmia  ia  comparatively  rare  in  acnte 
joint-suppnrations — why,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  When  pus  escapes  from  the  interior 
of  a  joint  into  the  surrounding  tissues, 
pysmia  may  occur.  A  continuous  high  tern- ' 
peratnre,  or  a  large  evening  increase  auoci- 
ated  with  heotio,  are  bad  signs ;  the  exhaustion, 
which  depends  on  profuse  sappuratum  with 
its  attendant  heetie  fever,  amyloid  degenera- 
tion, and  tuberculosis,  are  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  death  in  joint-disease.  The  pro- 
gnosis as  regards  ^(ncfton  is  often  difficult  to 
determine.  After  an  attack  of  simple  acute 
or  snbacnte  serous  s^ovitis,  recovery  is 
generally  complete.  Jomt-function  is  usually 
absolutely  lost  after  supporation  of  traumatic 
origin,  recovery  being  quite  exceptional. 
When  the  suppuration  is  of  a  pyemic  natture 
and  the  patient  survives,  the  effusion  may 
become  absorbed,  and  the  joint-motion  be 
preserved  or  ankylosis  ensue.  Chronic 
s^ovitis  with  thickening  of  the  sub-synovial 
tissue,  due  to  infiltratitm  with  granulation* 
material,  ean  seldom  be  enred  except  by 
operation,  ec^ecially  after  snppuration  has 
taken  plaise.  If  recovery  shomd  take  plaoe, 
the  jomt-function  is  lost,  and  deformity  is 
always  present.  Inoreased  mobiUty—*  flail 
joint ' — IS  a  very  rare  sequence  of  joint- 
disease.  It  is  occasionally  seen  in 
shoulder,  and  also  in  the  knee. 

Tbeathknt. — The  treatment  of  diseases  of 
the  joints  must  be  directed  to  preserve  the 
life  of  tbe  individual ;  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  functions  of  the  limb.  Of  the  first  and 
greatest  importance  among  remedial  mea- 
sures is  rest,  which  is  beat  secured  by  fixa* 
tion  of  the  joint  and  limb  in  an  appropriate 
apparatus.  This  is  of  cardinal  importance 
to  a  diseased  articulation,  just  as  motion  is  a 
necessity  for  a  healtl^(me.  ibnmobilisation 
should  not  be  oontinned  longer  than  neces- 
sary; it  will  sometimes  seriously  damage 
even  a  previously  healthy  joint,  immobilised 
for  instance  on  account  of  fracture  of  the 
limb ;  and  a  continuance  of  rest  after  all 
diseased  action  has  subsided  often  exerts  a 
prejudicial  influence.  Best,  however,  should 
oe  continued  so  long  as  swelling,  pain,  and 
increased  temperature  persist. 

Post^ton — The  means  adopted  to  secure 
immobihty  must  be  also  utihsed  to  obtain 
the  best  available  position  for  the  future 
function  of  the  part,  should  ankylosis  be- 
come inevitable.  In  the  ankle  the  foot  should 
be  maintained  at  a  right  angle ;  the  hip  and 
knee  must  be  kept  extended  in  the  axis  of 
the  body ;  the  elbow  is  generally  flexed  to  a 
right  angle,  the  position  in  which  the  limb  is 
most  useful,  Sj^ts  of  various  forms  Are 
used,  and  we  possess  in  plaster- of- Paris  and 
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starch  ready  and  invaluable  means  of  pro- 
ducing an  apparatus  which  gives  miiform 
and  equable  support  of  «  simple  Mid  rvcj 
perfect  kind. 

JSxietmon  exerts  %  beneficial  influence,  as 
veil  by  immobilising  the  joint,  aa  by  its 
power  to  remove  contractim  and  deformity. 
It  relieves  pain  and  abates  the  ^mptoms 
rather  by  keeping  the  joint  at  rest,  and 
ehaoging  the  surfaces  of  contact,  than  by 
Euay  actual  distraction  of  the  joint-surfaces. 
A  much  greater  weight  than  a  patient  could 
tolerate  would  have  to  be  nsea  before  any 
such  separation  could  occur.  Extension  often 
even  increases  the  intra-articular  pressure. 
By  straightening  the  limb  it  lemoves  the  joint 
from  its  position  of  maximum  relaxation,  and 
puts  the  skin  and  tendons  on  the  flexor  aspect 
on  the  stretch,  and  alters  the  mutual  accom- 
modation of  the  joint-surfaces. 

As  tiiere  is  aknost  invariably  an  increase 
of  temperature  in  Che  affected  joint,  the  ap- 
plication of  cold,  by  means  of  ice-bags  or 
ooils  of  cold-water  tubing,  is  indicated.  Cold 
acts  most  beneficially  in  all  acute,  and  many 
subacute,  inflammations.  Even  in  deep- 
scAted  joints  like  the  hip,  it  will  often  soothe 
the  pain  and  abate  the  symptoms,  but  it  is 
more  applicable  to  the  superficial  joints. 
Cold  is  both  antesthetic  and  prophylactic  in 
its  action.  The  sensations  of  the  patient  in 
respect  of  the  continuance  of  cold  applications 
must  be  consulted.  In  most  oases  they  are 
grateful.  In  chronic  joint-affections  when 
an  acute  attack  supeni-enes,  threatening  sup- 
puration, cold  should  also  be  applied.  Cold 
applications  may  in  some  oases  be  oontinoed 
for  weeks  or  months  with  advantage.  When 
the  aente  symptoms  have  passed  o^  and  it 
is  desiraUe  to  encourage  lymphatic  activity 
and  absorption,  the  cold  must  be  discontinued, 
and  compression,  together  with  friction  and 
warmth,  substituted.  Cold  is  not  applicable 
to  purely  chronic  cases  without  much  pain 
or  tenderness. 

In  some  instances  of  acute  and  subacute 
arthritis  local  depletion  by  means  of  leeches 
or  scarification  is  very  useful,  and  this  may 
be  ctonbined  with  hot  fomentatwmt  in  cases 
where  cold  is  not  well  borne.  In  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  bone  the  actiuU  cautery 
sometimes  procures  immediate  abatement  of 
the  pain,  and,  after  a  time,  the  subsidence  of 
the  mflainmation.  The  button  cautery  may 
be  used,  or,  still  better,  linear  canteriiotion, 
over  tiie  m<Mt  sensitive  points.  Or  an  ittw 
may  be  employed  instead. 

Compretnon  by  strapping,  or  with  a  thick 
layer  of  cotton-wool  and  a  tightly  applied 
bandage  over  it,  is  applicable  to  the  chronic 
stages  of  joint-disease.  It  must  be  discon- 
tinued if  it  occasion  pain.  It  is  better  calcu- 
lated to  remove  fluid  eflusions  than  the  plastic 
material  poured  out  into  ihe  peri-synovial 
tissue.  For  these  cases  the  more  continuous 
compression  of  a  properly  applied  elastic 


bandage  will  prove  more  efficient;  or  tlia 
strapping  known  as  *  Scott's  dressing.' 

Ma»*ag»  is  a  most  valuable  lof»l  means  for 
the  dispersion  of  chronic  swellings  of  joints. 
It  both  ranoves  the  results  of  diseased  action 
in  the  joint,  and  beipe  to  restore  its  fiinctioa. 
It  is  well  suited  to  disperse  serous  ef!usi<ms 
when  the  acute  stage  is  over ;  for  caees  of 
plastic  synovitis  it  is  also  useful,  but  not  for 
cases  of  the  type  known  as  tvmor  aiiut.  It 
produces  a  diminution  of  the  sensibility  of 
the  part,  and  a  local  increase  of  temperature, 
and  the  lymphatics  are  stimulated  to  in- 
creased Etotivity.  There  are  several  modes 
of  employing  massage.  The  first  is  centri- 
petal strokix^  with  the  palm  of  the  hand 
from  the  periphery  of  the  affected  part  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  body,  called  effleurage, 
one  hand  following  the  other  in  inmaediate 
sueeession.  The  amount  of  presmue  varies 
wiUi  the  dronmstanees  of  ue  ease.  This 
will  readily  diqierse  fluid  efitukois  both  of 
blood  and  araum.  Friction-massage  is  an- 
other usefol  method,  and  is  practised  by 
pressing  the  palm  finnly  upon  the  surfoce, 
and  thni  rotating  it.  This  plan  may  be  com- 
bined alternately  with  tiie  last  method,  mas- 
sage propeT~pStri8$age — which  is  done  by 
raising  up  the  soft  parts  vertically  from  the 
bone  with  both  hands,  and  compressing 
them,  always  in  a  centripetal  direction. 

Fordblemovemen  tt. — Forcible  movements, 
which  break  down  adhesions,  are  often  most 
useful  in  cases  of  stiff  joint  arising  after  pro- 
tracted immobilisation,  as  after  fracture  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  joint,  or  after  a  severe  sprain. 
Fain  will  oe  reUeved  in  this  way,  and  mo- 
bility restored  in  some  instances,  in  a  degree 
^nite  remarkable.  They  are  less  iqrpltcable 
in  cases  of  fibrous  ankylosis. 

Coiutitutional  treatment.  —  'Where  any 
general  taint  exists,  this  must  be  dealt  with 
at  the  same  time.  A  tendency  to  tubercle 
must  be  met  by  iron,  tonics,  good  food,  and 
fresh  pure  air.  Gout,  syphilis,  or  rheuma- 
tism must,  when  present  as  a  diathesis,  be 
appropriately  treated. 

Operative  treatment, — Puncture  alone,  or 
combined  with  antiseptic  washing-out  of  the 
articulation,  may  often  be  performed  with 
advantage,  to  evacuate  the  flmd  in  a  distended 
joint,  or  to  diagnose  the  presence  of  pus  and 
evacuate  it  when  suppuration  has  taken 
place.  Sufiieiently  free  incisionB,  however, 
and  the  insertion  of  drainage-tubM,  are  gene- 
rally to  be  preferred  in  cases  of  joint -suppu- 
ration ;  and  with  these  should  be  combined 
the  waBhing-out  the  joint-cavity  with  a  three- 
or  five-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or 
other  effective  antiseptic.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  substitute  free  incisions  and  drainage 
for  excision  of  the  joint,  in  certain  chronic 
forms  of  disease,  such  as  white-swelling, 
but  excision,  or  suiihrecttnny,  is  probably  in 
most  respects  preferable.  Excision  is  prac- 
tised for  chronic  joint-disease  not  amenable 
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to  other  meaos;  it  is  not  a  aabstitnts 
for  amputation,  but  is  intended  to  obviate 
its  necessity.  Snb-periosteal  reseetion,  where 
practicable,  possesMs  many  advantages,  es- 
pecially in  cases  of  traomatio  origin.  The 
attachments  of  the  muscles  and  tendons, 
and  the  oellalar  interspaces  between  them, 
are  thus  left  undisturbed.  The  chances  of 
peri-synovial  suppuration  are  diminished, 
and  the  bleeding  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
There  is  more  complete  bony  reproduction 
of  the  joint-sm^eB,  and  in  young  persons  a 
new  joint  very  similar  to  the  normal  is  in 
some  instances  formed,  while  in  all  cases 
there  is  a  jHrobability  of  better  subsequent 
fiuotion  and  position.  The  operation  thus 
performed  requires  lime  and  skUl.  It  is 
scarcely  applicable  to  the  knee  or  even  the 
hip,  ana  is  unauited  finr  cases  of  chronic  sy- 
navial  disease,  where  it  is  of  the  last  import- 
ance to  excise  all  the  diseased  granulation- 
material.  The  after-treatment  of  excisions  is 
of  great  importance.  Flaster-of-Fatis  ban- 
dages supply  one  of  the  most  useful  means 
of  immobilisation,  especially  in  those  cases 
where  ankylosis  is  sought  for,  as  in  the 
knee ;  and  the  splint  should  be  unchanged, 
if  possible,  for  four  or  five  weeks.  In  the 
elbow,  shoulder,  and  wrist,  where  mobility  is 
the  end  aimed  at,  passive  movement  should 
be  oonmenoed  as  soon  as  the  condition  of 
the  wound  admits  of  it— namely,  in  about  a 
week  or  ten  days.  Galvanism  must  be  used 
at  ft  later  period  to  restore  the  wasted  mns- 
enlar  wparatna.  Arthrectomy  aims  at  the 
remoTal  of  all  the  diseassd  tissue,  yet  stops 
abort  of  a  fiwmal  excision  in  which  healthy 
parts  may  be  rsmored. 

Amputation  is  only  performed  as  a  last 
resort.  It  is  very  rarely  needed  for  joint- 
diseases  in  the  upper  limb,  except  perhaps 
the  wrist,  when  the  hand  is  permanently 
crippled.  In  the  lower  limb,  sonputation 
mart  be  performed  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  patient  has  lost  all  strength  and  healing 
power,  from  the  drain  of  a  long-continued 
discharge.  It  is  advisable  where  amyloid 
defeneration  or  incipient  tuberculosis  exists, 
or  m  any  case,  in  short,  in  which  the  power 
ot  the  patient  is  inadequate  to  fiuniu  the 
ftmount  of  repair  required  in  the  eqwctant 
form  of  treatment,  or  in  case  of  excision, 
always  a  more  serious  operation  than  mere 
amputation.  Amputation  should  also  be 
adopted  in  those  cases  in  which  the  local 
diswse,  especially  of  the  bone,  is  too  extensive 
to  admit  of  a  good  functional  result  after  ex- 
cision. In  the  very  young  formal  excision 
is  nndesirabla,  since  the  epiphyses  are  almost 
of  necessity  sacrificed,  and  the  growth  of  the 
limb  checked  Besection  in  some  joints  is 
practised  to  avert  ankylosis,  or  to  restore 
the  lost  function  of  the  joint,  as  in  the 
8houlder,elbow,andwrist.  various  congenital 
Bod  other  deformities  of  the  joints  may  be 
removed  by  osteotomy  of  the  bones  ooncenied. 


The  chief  diseases  of  joints  will  now  be 
separatsly  considered  in  alphabetical  order  as 
foUowB : — (1)  Cartilages,  Diseases  o^  G<m- 
genital  Dislocation ;  (8)  Immobility ;  (4)  In- 
tlammation,  Acute,  of  the  Synovial  Mem- 
brane; (6)  Inflammation,  Chronic,  of  the 
same;  (6)  Oonorrhceal  Inflammation;  (7) 
Ooaty  lunammation ;  (8)  Strumous  or  Tuber- 
culous Inflammation ;  (9)  Loose  Cartilages  in 
Joints;  (10)  Nervous  Affections;  (11)  Rheu- 
manc  or  Osteo-arthritis,  Cbronio;  (12)  Serous 
Effusions ;  and  (18)  Syphilitic  Disease.  Rheu- 
matism in  its  several  ibrms  vrUl  be  oonsidered 
separately. 

1.  Joints,  Cartdlagee  of,  DiseasoB  of. 
— Primary  chondritis  as  a  form  of  joint- 
disease  is  neither  clinically  nor  pMhologusally 
established.  The  cartilage  has  little  ten- 
dency to  active  inflammation;  it  is  not 
sensitive  to  pain ;  chrome  elumges  take  plftce 
in  it  as  the  result  of  impaired  nutation, 
rather  than  inflammation.  The  cartilages  of 
incrustation  are  the  residue,  which  does  not 
ossifV,  of  the  mass  of  fcetal  cartilage  forming 
the  bone-ends.  We  meet  in  the  joints  of 
the  aged  with  depressions  and  fibrous  scars, 
caused  hy  partial  atrophy  of  the  cartilage ; 
these  changes  do  not  occasion  symptoms 
during  life,  beyond  sensations  of  creaking 
and  roughness  in  the  joint  when  moved.  In 
osteo-aitiiritis  changes  in  the  encrusting 
cartilages  occur  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
may  possibly  in  some  cases  fonn  the  primary 
change. 

Almost  M  the  dianges  which  occur  in  the 
articular  cartilages  are  secondary  to  sj^ovitis 
and  ostitis,  and  more  or  less  passive.  In 
serous  synovitis  the  cartilage  is  softened  and 
swollen,  and  becomes  to  a  certain  extent 
oedematous.  In  suppurative  synovitis  it 
becomes  rough,  sodden,  and  yellow ;  its  cells 
burst ;  the  intercellular  substouce  fibrillates  ; 
and  portions  may  necrose.  The  cartilage- 
changes  in  chronic  synovitis  consist  mainly 
in  the  gradual  invasion  of  the  cartilage  by 
granulations,  spreading  from  the  synoviiti 
tissue  at  the  maigins  and  from  the  snbjaeent 
articular  lamella  of  the  bone. 

Young  growing  bones,  like  the  periostenm 
covering  them,  readily  inflame ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  inflammation  invades  the  artionlar 
snr&oe  of  tin  hone,  the  cartilage  becomes 
loosened  (md  may  be  necrosed,  or  gradually 
invaded  by  the  granulation -tissue  springing 
from  the  bone.  The  cartilage  is  softened; 
its  capsules  burst ;  fibrillation  of  the  matrix 
occurs ;  and  at  different  places  it  becomes 
thinned.  Perforations  occur  io  it,  leading 
to  the  bone,  giving  it  a  sieve-like  appear- 
ance. Where  the  inflammatory  process  is 
more  acute,  the  whole  of  the  encrusting 
cartilage  may  become  at  once  detached  from 
the  bone  beneath,  and  necrose. 

In  these  cases  the  pain,  especially  at  nigfatr 
is  very  severe.  Involuntary  starting  of  the 
limb  causes  intense  sofEaring,  wakening  the 
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|»ti«nt  from  sleep  with  a  soream.  This 
symptom  was  formerly  considered  distinctive 
of  ulceration  of  cartilage,  a  process  which  is 
perfectly  painless  when  it  occurs  without 
other  disease  in  the  joint ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  pain  is  due  to  pressuie  upon  the  in- 
flamed bone,  and  it  may  sometimes  greatly 
abate  when  the  cartilage  wholly  disappears. 
Disease  coounencing  near  the  epiphysial  car- 
tilage often  extends  to  the  adjacent  joint. 
Those  joints  in  which  the  epiph^ial  junAion 
is  wimin  the  capsule,  as,  for  mstance,  the 
hip,  nm  a  doable  risk  froiD  bone-ioflamma* 
tion. 

2.  Joints,  Congenital  Dislocation 

of. — Desceiftioh. — This  is  a  curious  and 
ill-imderstood  affection  of  the  joints.  It  is 
almost  ezclusively  confined  to  the  female 
sex.  The  hip-joint  is  nearly  always  the  one 
affected,  and  the  displacement  is  generally 
double.  It  has  often  been  erroneously  mis- 
taken for  mcwlras  ooxa,  and  treated  ac- 
cordingly. 

It  probably  occurs  in  early  festal  life  from 
defective  formation  of  the  joint-snr&ces.  It 
is  not  discovered  until  the  child  begins  to 
walk,  which  it  generaUy  only  commences  to 
do  at  a  late  period.  Wnen  the  hips  are  the 
joints  affected,  the  gait  is  accompanied  by  a 
most  ungainly  swaying  of  the  body  from 
side  to  side  like  toe  waddling  of  a  duck. 
All  that  can  be  done  is  to  suwply  a  well- 
oontzived  artificial  support  to  the  pelvis  and 
limbs. 

Omu  valgum  and  genu  varum  (knock- 
Imee  and  bow-knee)  are  two  forms  of  dis- 
abling and  unsightly  deformity  of  the  lower 
limbs.  They  are  often  due  to  an  abnormal 
development  of  the  condyles  or  shaft  of  the 
femur,  or  the  tuberosities  of  the  tibia,  and  to 
changes  of  a  rickety  character  at  the  epiphy- 
sial junction.  In  extreme  eases  progression 
is  greatly  interfered  with.  The  symptoms 
are  painfully  obvious. 

l^UTHXMT. — Treatment  of  the  limb  by 
Bjdints  and  apparatus  and  forcible  straight- 
ening and  subsequent  maintenance  in  plaster* 
of-Paris  buidages  suooeeds  in  the  milder 
oases,  but  in  those  of  a  severer  type,  or  in 
persons  of  ten  years  or  upwards,  this  plan 
IS  most  tedious,  and  is  usually  attended  by 
complete  failure.  The  subcutaneous  division 
of  tlw  internal  or  external  condyle,  according 
to  Uie  nature  of  the  deformity,  restores  the 
joint-surfaces  of  the  femur  to  their  normal 
level,  and  is  attended  by  the  happiest  results 
both  to  the  form  and  function  of  the  limb 
and  joint.  It  is  an  easier  and  in  many  ways 
a  more  successful  operation  to  divide  the 
shaft  of  the  bone  with  a  chisel  near  its  ar- 
tienlar  extremity,  and  thus  procore  the  lecti- 
fioatum  of  the  limb. 

8,  JointB,  Immobility  ofl— Snroir.: 
Ankylods;  Fr.  Ankylote',  Oer.  Oelenkver- 
wacntutng, 

MraoMn, — This  condition  may  be  due  to 


shanges  in  the  structures  of  the  articulati<Hi 
constituting  a  true  ankylona ;  or  in  those 
surrounding  the  joint,  a  falte  ankyloti*.  It 
may  be  fibrous  and  incomplete,  or  bony  and 
complete.  False  or  spurious  ankylosis^ 
eztra-articnlar~may  depend  on  muscular 
spasm  or  rigidity ;  on  cicatricial  contractions ; 
on  paralv'tic  or  spasmodic  affections ;  or 
upon  prolonged  disuse  of  the  joint.  It  is 
onen  difficult,  even  under  chloroformt  to 
distinguish  the  presence  of  absolute  bony 
ankylosis,  as  the  fibrous  form  may  be  so 
strong  and  extenuve  as  almost  wholly  to 
prevent  movement  The  two  varieties  are 
but  degrees  of  the  same  process.  Both  may 
result  from  previous  inflammatory  changes 
in  the  joint,  either  of  the  nature  of  plastio 
synovitis,  or  of  granulations  springing  from 
the  bone  and  other  joint-tissues,  becoming 
further  oi^anised.  Fibro-cartilaginous  an- 
kylosis is  a  common  form  in  yonng  persons. 
In  time  it  usually  beoooies  converted  into 
true  bony  ankylosis. 

The  marked  ankylosis  which  tonic  spasm 
and  rigidity  of  the  muscles  produce  in  the 
early  stages  of  some  joint-diseases,  as  in  the 
hip-joint  and  knee,  may  be  called  vital  or 
physiologicai.  It  is  induced  by  an  effort 
to  avert  pain;  it  disappears  entirely  during 
nareosis.  A  joint  may  becmne  stiff  and 
ankylosed  by  long  fixation  on  account  of 
some  injury  or  disease  elsewhere,  especially 
if  it  be  retained  in  a  flexed  position,  as  the 
muscles  of  the  flexor  side  actually  shorten 
when  tiieir  points  oi  origin  and  insertion 
permanently  approach  one  another.  The 
same  thing  may  also  happen  in  the  myogenic 
affections  doe  to  paralysis;  in  which  the 
cartilages  and  bones  atroplgr  at  the  same 
time. 

Tbeatment. — The  treatment  of  diseases  of 
joints  should,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  possible, 
be  prophylactic  against  the  occurrence  of 
ankylous.  When  this  has  taken  place  in 
an  incomplets  d^pree,  an  atton]^  to  restore 
the  fimctUHi  of  the  limb  must  be  made,  by 
breaking  down  the  adhesitHis  hy  forcible  or 
gradual  eztenraon,  by  passive  motion,  by 
massage,  and  by  tenotomy  of  the  tense 
tendons.  Excision  is  indicated  to  restore 
motion  in  complete  ankylosis  of  such  joints 
as  the  wrist,  the  elbow,  and  the  shoulder. 
In  other  cases  of  complete  ankylosis,  es- 
pecially in  the  lower  limb,  surgical  interference 
should  be  confined  to  an  attempt  to  rectify 
a  faulty  position  either  by  tenotomy,  ex- 
tension, forcible  straightening,  excision,  or 
osteotomy.  Amputation  can  only  be  needed 
in  extreme  and  otherwise  irremediable  de- 
formihr. 

4.  Joints,  Acute  Infjawimatlon  of 
the  Synovial  Monbrane  of.— Stook.: 
Acute  Synovitis;  Ft.  SynoviU  Aigue;  Qer. 
Acute  8i/novitiM. 

This  18  one  of  the  most  common  of  all 
joint-affeotions.  Probably  in  half  the  total 
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muuber  of  chronic  joint-diseaseB  the  synovial 
membrane  is  first  affected.  The  synovial 
membrane  is  very  rich  in  vessels  ana  cells ; 
and  much  exposed  to  injni?,  and  to  the 
effects  of  movement.  An  inflammation  be- 
ginniuff  at  one  point  soon  spreads  over  the 
whole  synovial  sac. 

Dbscbiftion. — Acute  synovitis  is  a  very 
oommon  resolt  of  injury.  It  also  oocnrs  in 
rheumatism,  gout,  pyiemia,  and  other  dis- 
eases. It  may  be  serous,  sero-filninons,  or 
purulent.  Serous  synoritis  is  the  simplest 
and  most  common  variefy.  Even  a  sught 
external  injury  is  often  suBicient  to  produce 
it;  a  sprain  of  the  joint,  or  excessive  move- 
ment, may  cause  it,  as  well  as  the  constitu- 
tional disorders  already  mentioned.  The 
knee  is  very  often  affected,  firom  its  exposed 
poeltion,  and  the  large  area  of  the  serous 
membrane  lining  it.  The  syuovial  mem- 
brane becomes  injected  and  thickened,  with 
effiiston  into  the  sub-synovial  tissue.  The 
natural  secretion  is  increased  in  quantity, 
and  many  cells  are  shed  into  the  joint 
cavity,  the  capsule  becoming  swollen,  tense, 
fluctuating,  or  elastic  The  least  protected 
parts  bulge,  from  the  pressure  of  toe  efEosed 
ffoid,  and  the  normal  contour  of  the  joint  is 
lost.  It  is  usually  semiflexed.  A  severe 
burm'ng,  cutting  pain  is  experienced  in  it. 
It  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  pressure,  and 
painful  on  the  slightest  movement  There 
IS  usually  considerable  fever.  When  the 
inflammation  is  more  intense,  the  synovitis 
becomes  sero-tibrinons.  Flakes  of  lymph 
are  mingled  with  the  synovia;  layers  of 
£alse  membrane  cover  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, which  is  considerably  thickened  and 
dull  red  in  colour;  and  the  constitutional 
disturbance  is  greater.  Finally,  it  is  but  a 
short  step  from  this  to  suppurative  synovitis. 
If  the  irritant  cause  continue  its  action,  the 
leooooytee  filling  the  meshes  of  the  synovial 
membrane  are  shed  in  larger  quantity ;  the 
fluid  becomes  turbid  and  puriform ;  the  fever 
and  \oeai  symptoms  increase  very  much  in 
severity;  the  external  parts  become  impli* 
eated  in  the  inflammation  within ;  and  sup- 
puration or  abscess  is  the  result. 

Tbeatuent.— The  treatment  of  the  first 
two  stages  of  synovitis  is  directed  primarily 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  inflammation ; 
and  then  to  procure  resolution,  and  absorp- 
tion of  the  effused  fluid.  Fortunately  the 
synovial  membrane  possesses  very  active 
oDBorbent  powers;  and  early  and  efficient 
treatment,  conjoined  with  removal  of  the 
source  of  irritation,  will  generally  ensure  a 
cure,  with  complete  restoration  of  function. 
The  chief  meaiu  are  cold  ftpplieations ;  im- 
mobilisation till  the  aoute  sts^  is  over ;  and 
then  compression  and  friction,  or  in  suitable 
cases  ooonter-irritation.  Oout,  rheumatiBm, 
or  other  diathesis,  must  be  appropriately 
treated  at  the  same  time. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  inflammatitm 


has  persisted  for  some  time,  and  plastic  efiu- 
sion  has  taken  place  on  the  sur&ce  and  in 
the  substance  of  the  synovial  tissue,  the  joint 
will  remain  for  a  long  time  stiff  and  thick- 
ened, and  its  function  impaired,  after  all 
acute  symptoms  have  subsided;  whilst  in 
those  cases  where  the  inflammation  has 
continued  long  enough  to  invade  the  other 
joint-structnres,  a  pcorfiM^  cure  mi^  not  be 
possible. 

When  suppuration  occurs,  the  joint  must 
be  dealt  with  as  anv  other  abscess-cavity. 
Free  incisions  must  be  made  into  it,  and  it 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  out  with  some 
antiseptio  solution,  free  subsequent  drainage 
being  provided  for.  In  the  more  favouraUe 
cases,  ankylosis  in  a  convenient  position 
will  be  obtained.  Becovery  of  fimction  is 
very  rare.  In  other  cases  the  suppuration 
continues ;  the  cartilages  of  encrustation 
become  necrosed  and  detached;  the  bone 
becomes  exposed  and  carious;  and  either 
excision  or  amputation  must  be  performed  to 
save  the  patient's  limb  or  life. 

5.  Joints,  ChroDio  Inflammation,  of 
the  Syxumal  Hembraue  of.— Stnoh.: 
Chronic  Synovitis. 

Chronic  synovitis  may  uriae  as  the  sequel 
of  the  acute  disease ;  or,  as  is  more  frequent, 
it  may  depend  on  some  constituticxoal  dys- 
orasia,  or  at  least  some  continuously  acting 
irritant,  although  in  the  first  instance  it  is 
generally  excited  by  an  accidental  injury. 

Yabibties. — There  are  three  chief  varieties 
of  this  disease  which  are  often  co-existent, 
namely :  pannue  aynovitis,  granulation  tyno- 
vitu,  and  papillomatouB  aynoviiis. 

a.  Pannua  Synovitis. — In  this  variety  a 
-delicate  membrane  will  be  fonnd,  stretching 
from  tiie  inflamed  and  thickened  synoviiu 
margins  more  or  less  over  the  surface  of  the 
cartilage,  to  which  it  may  be  in  whole  or  in 
part  adherent. 

6.  Oranulation  Synowti*. — The  second, 
or  granulation  form,  is  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease.  In  it  the  synovial 
membrane  is  often  completely  replaced  by 
granulation-material,  wluch  encroaches  on 
the  margins  of  the  cartilages,  and,  as  the  dis- 
ease progresses,  invades  them,  and  coalesces 
after  a  time  with  granulations  springing  from 
the  inflamed  bone.  These  granulations  are 
pink  or  greyish-red,  not  so  vascular  as  those 
in  an  ordinary  wound.  They  have  little  ten- 
dency to  cicatricial  change,  and  are  prone  to 
break  down  and  form  abscesses. 

The  synovial  membrane  ofl^en  becomes 
enormously  thickened  from  the  grannlation- 
material  accumulated  in  it,  and  this  form  of 
disease  is  fi«qn«itly  associated  with  the  tuber- 
eular  diatheris.  Bodies  identical  with  mili- 
ary tubercles  are  very  often  found  in  Uie 
semi-gelatinous  or  pulpy  synovial  membrane ; 
the  whole  constituting  what  is  known  as 
tuTnor  albus,  or  '  white-swelling.' 

Stmptomb. — The  more  prominent  symptom 
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asMwiated  with  the  form  of  ohronio  synovitie 
jnst  described  is  the  presence  of  a  nniform 
semi-elastic  BweUing,  caused  by  the  sero- 
fibrinous infiltration  into  the  synovial  mem- 
brane. TheBkiniBwhitisfa,ten8e,and8mooth, 
whence  the  name  tumor  albua.  The  amonnt 
of  synovial  effusion  into  the  joint  is  usually 
limited;  the  pain  is  seldom  severe;  the 
amount  jomt-morement  is  diminished; 
and  thcve  is  usually  oonteaotion  oi  the  limb, 
and  sometimes  partial  dislocation.  When 
rappnration  occurs,  there  is  mwe  pain  and 
fever.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  gene- 
rally very  ohronic,  extending  over  months  or 
even  years,  and  allowing  the  patient  at  inter- 
vals to  take  moderate  exercise.  Exaoerbationa 
take  place,  however,  from  sUf^t  causes,  or 
without  apparent  cause ;  attadu  of  subacute 
or  acute  inflammation  supervene ;  and  sooner 
or  later  abscesses  form,  communicating  both 
with  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  which  becomes 
totally  disorganised,  and  with  the  snrbce. 

Brodie'g  'pulpy  disease  of  the  synovial 
membrane '  is  smiply  an  exaggerated  degree 
of  granulation  synovitis,  in  which  the  sub- 
synovial  tissue  becomes  enorraooaly  thiek- 
ened  by  Euccessive  attacks  of  inflammation. 

Tu  ATM iMT. — The  diMase  is  most  rebeUious 
to  tiearment,  and  aeuoely  curable  amongst 
the  poorer  claseee  without  operation.  Bome- 
tiuee  the  diseased  tissue  is  got  rid  of  by 
siq>piiiaiion ;  and.  if  the  patient's  strength 
Euflice,  a  cure  by  ankylosis,  probably  accom- 
panied by  considerable  deformity,  wiU  ensue. 
Qenerally,  however,  the  symptoms  become 
wcrse ;  the  general  bealth  gives  way  from 
the  drain  of  the  ccntinuous  discharge ;  and 
amyloid  or  some  other  intercurrent  disease 
kills  the  patient  At  any  time,  as  in  a  eu^- 
puzatiog  wound,  pyemic  aymptoma  oi  hecuc 
may  set  in. 

«.  Papillornaious  Synovitu.  —  BnroK. : 
Fimbriated  Diaeaee  of  the  synovia  mem- 
btane;  Papilloma,  or  Papillary  Fibnuna  of 
Uie  synovial  membrane;  Ger.  QeUnknot- 
ten. 

This  if  a  peculiar  form  of  joint-disease 
dependent  on  chronic  synovitis,  in  which 
numerous  pedunculated  bodies,  cylindrical  or 
fusiform,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's-head 
to  a  large  pea,  project  from  the  membrane, 
generally  near  the  cartilage  margins,  or  may 
cover  the  entire  surface.  These  bodies  are 
identical  in  minute  structure  with  the  syno- 
vial fringes.  Soma  become  detached,  and 
fall  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  The  disease 
is  essentially  a  hyperplasia  of  the  synovial 
adventitia ;  and  thore  may  be  dozens  or  hun- 
dreds of  tiiese  bodies  prasoit  in  one  joint. 
Oeeaaionally  they  oontain  oaitilage  oeUa,  ox 
osaeous  particles.  The  joints  oi  the  lowor 
limb  are  most  oiien  affected. 

Treatment. — The  disease  ia  scarcely  reme- 
diable except  by  arthrectomy  orexdsion  of  the 
joint,  which  may  be  practised  in  those  eases 
u  which  there  is  senoos  loss  of  fimotitm. 


6.  Joints,  GonorrhCBal  Inflanuna- 
tion  of. — This  disease  is  often  called 'gonor- 
rhceal  rheumatism.*  It  is  almost  always 
observed  in  the  male,  very  rarely  affecting 
the  ftmile.  GenerAlly  one  joint,  usually  in 
the  lower  limb,  is  involved,  as  the  knee  or 
the  ankle.  It  is  pya  mic  in  nature.  It  may 
affect  several  joints  in  succession.  It  ^may 
oconr  at  any  period  of  a  gonozrhoeal  or  area 
a  f^eety  disclutrge,  of  which  the  patiuit  him- 
self is  possibly  tuaware.  The  fibrous  tiaaoee 
of  the  joint  seem  to  be  |trimarily  engaged. 
Sclerotitis  and  influnmaiion  of  the  internal 
layer  of  the  cornea  often  co-exist ;  rarely 
either  en  do-  or  peri-oarditis.  The  joint-eflfu* 
aions  contain  gonococci. 

Btmftoms. — The  joint  affected  is  exqui- 
sitely tender  on  pressnre  ;  it  is  swollen  rather 
from  subcutaneous  oedema  than  by  intra- 
articular efFnsion,  which  is  frequently  incon- 
siderable ;  and  one  side  of  the  joint  is  often 
more  affected  than  the  other.  The  fever  is 
not  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  local 
symptoms,  the  rise  of  temperature  being 
mght.  The  course  of  the  disease  ia  slow 
and  obatinata;  but  when  eared  it  is  not 
liable  to  rebuilt  except  with  a  treah  attack 
oi  gononhoBa.  These  characters  distingnish 
it  worn  ordinary  rheumatism. 

Tbbatmbnt. — Rest,  cold  applications,  and 
the  iutemal  exhibition  of  iodide  of  potassium 
constitute  the  beat  treatment  for  gonorrhceal 
inflammation  of  joints.  Bee  BHBUMAnsN, 
Gkinorrhoeal. 

7.  Joints,  Qonty  Inflammation  of. — 
Gout  frequently  occasions  synovitis,  by  the 
deposit  of  urate  of  sodium  in  the  peri-ayno- 
vial  tissue,  which  excites  a  synoviu  effusion. 
The  attacks  are  very  acute  and  painful;  and, 
as  they  recur,  the  joint  becomes  more  and 
more  mBocguaaod,  from  permanent  deposits 
of  urate*  in  the  oarfeilages  and  bone,  as  wsU 
as  in  the  peri-synorial  tissue.  The  nae  of 
the  joint  ia  lost ;  and  the  '  chalkstcme,*  as  it 
is  called,  acting  as  a  finvign  body,  sometimes 
produces  an  abscess  or  an  ulceration  veiy 
troublesome  to  heaL  When  the  collection  is 
quite  superficial,  it  may  often  be  evacuated 
by  incision  with  great  relie£   See  Gotir. 

8.  Joints,  Strumous  or  Tuberou- 
lotu  Inflammation  of.— Scrofulous  or 
strumous  inflammation  of  a  joint  is  a  vague 
term,  hitherto  taken  to  denote  a  form  of 
chronic  inflammation  in  ill-nourished  per- 
sons— nearly  always  children — who  live 
under  bad  hygienic  conditions,  and  are  prone 
to  the  development  of  tubercle.  It  is  observed 
most  frequently  in  the  knee-  and  hip-joints. 

Beeent  iuTertigati«nt  has  shown  tut  maaj 
forms  of  ehromo  disease  of  joints  ue  due  to 
tubereulons  inCHtion  of  the  eonstitaettt  parts 
of  the  joint. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  oases 
described  under  tiie  title  tumor  albut  are 
cases  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  synovial 
membrane;  while  in  others  the  artiealar 
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ffisease  is  the  consequence  <rf  tnbennilar 
ostitis  of  the  ends  of  the  joint. 

Amatohicai;  Chaeactbrs. — This  disease 
generally  commences  in  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, which  becomes  thickened,  and  by 
degrees  converted  into  a  semi-gelatinonB 
mass  of  granulation-tissue,  yellowish-white 
or  pink  in  coloar.  Or  the  disease  may  origi- 
nate  in  osteomyelitis  of  the  end  of  the  bone, 
the  infianunatory  process  being  essentiatfy 
chronio  axtA  dependent  upon  the  presence 
in  the  tissnes  of  miliary  tubercle.  After  the 
disease  has  existed  for  some  time,  it  is  diffi- 
colt  to  determine  in  what  tissue  it  maijr  have 
originated,  and  it  is  of  little  clinical  mipor- 
tance  to  do  so,  for  in  any  case  the  later 
stages  of  the  malady  present  similar  features. 
The  cartilages  are  encroached  upon  from 
their  margins  and  .from  their  deep  sur^ 
faces  by  the  granulations,  springing  from 
the  synovial  membrane  and  the  articalar 
lamella,  whilst  active  changes  occur  simul- 
taneously in  their  substance,  similar  to  those 
already  described.  The  ligaments  soften,  and 
all  the  structuresof  the  joint  become  involved. 
Frequently  larger  or  smaller  masses  of  ne- 
crosed bone  will  be  found  in  the  cancellated 
■faneture,  and  the  grannlations  have  a  great 
tendency  to  suppurate.  In  the  thickened 
synoTial  membrane,  and  also  in  the  ends  of 
the  bones,  miliary  bodies,  identical  with  tuber- 
cles, may  very  frequently  be  detected. 

Btmptoms. — In  tubercular  indammation  of 
the  synovial  membrane  the  joint  is  uniformly 
swollen,  tense,  elastic,  with  a  white  glistening 
sorfi&ce,  and  enlarged  veins  shining  through 
the  skin.  The  patient  can  usually  move 
about  until  suppuration  has  taken  place,  as 
the  pain  is  never  very  severe  in  the  mtervals 
of  the  acute  attacks  of  inflammation  which 
supervene  from  time  to  time.  Enlargement 
of  the  lymphatic  glands,  or  marks  of  stru- 
mous ulceration  elsewhere,  are  seldom  want- 
ing; whilst  sooner  or  later  a  large  proportion 
of  the  individnals  affected  by  this  form  of 

{'oint-disease  show  si^s  of  general  tubercn- 
oais.  Sometimes  this  state  ^cedes,  bnt 
generally  it  follows,  the  local  joint-affiection. 
Inherited  syphilis  appears  to  bea  predisposing 
cause  of  tubercular  arthritis.  When  the  dis- 
ease begins  in  the  bone  the  localised  tender- 
ness and  deep'Seated  thickening,  conjoined 
with  the  general  symptoms,  may  totmI  the 
nature  of  the  process  before  the  more  general 
invasion  of  all  the  joint-elements. 

Tbkatkekt.  —This  must  be  mainly  directed 
to  improving  the  patient's  general  condition. 
Any  local  treatment,  short  of  a  complete  re- 
moval of  the  diseased  structures,  is  not  of 
the  least  use  when  the  joint  has  become  dis- 
organised, as  before  described;  and  some 
form  at  exeiBion  should  be  performed  before 
the  viscera  become  implicated.  If  other 
organs  be  involved,  or  the  local  disease  be 
too  extensive*  then  unputation  becomes  im- 
perative. Vlben  not  removed,  fresh  tod  (rf  i 
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snppnration  form;  the  patient  becomes  more 
and  more  exhausted;  or  some  intercurrrat 
disease  sets  in.  It  ia  rare  for  spontaneouB 

cure  to  happen. 

9.  Joints,  Xioose  Cartilages  in.  — 

SYNOy. :  Fr.  Corps  Flottantt  Artieulaires ; 
Oer.  Oelenkmduae. 

Dbscbiption. — '  Loose  cartilages '  in  joints 
may  originate  either  from  chronio  inflamma- 
tion,  or  from  traumatic  causes.  Tbejr  ma^ 
be  single  or  multiple.  The  knee-joint  is 
most  frequently  affected,  and  in  it  the  most 
serious  symptoms  are  produced.  These  bodies 
may  be  fibrous,  lipomatous,  chondromatons, 
or  osteo-ehondromatons.  They  may  be  pro- 
duced from  polypoid  growths  springing  from 
the  synovial  membrane  in  certain  forms  of 
chronic  synovitis,  and  in  arthritis  deformans ; 
and  they  are  then  usually  of  the  fibrous  or 
osteoid  variety.  Lipomatous  free  bodies  are 
rare,  and  are  derived  from  the  snb-synovial 
&tiy  tissue,  being  produced  in  a  fashion 
analogous  to  the  appendices  of  the  great  in- 
testine. 

The  chondromatons  and  osteo-chondro- 
matous  are  the  largest  and  most  important 
varieties  of  these  bodies ;  hence  the  common 
term '  loose  cartila^.'  Portions  of  the  joint- 
Buifaoe  may  sometmieB  become  detached,  as 
the  consequence  of  iiqury,  or  by  a  process  of 
quiet  necrosis.  They  thus  become  loose  in 
the  joint.  It  is  stated,  but  the  fact  is  donbt- 
Ail,  that  some  of  these  bodies  may  obtain 
nourishment  from  the  surrounding  synovial 
fluid,  and  that  cartilage  and  even  bone  can 
be  developed  in  them  subsequently  to  their 
detachment. 

Symptoms  amd  Diagnosis  The  symptoms 

of  loose  cartilages  in  a  joint  vary  very  much. 
In  some  instances  these  bodies  cause  no 
inconvenience.  In  others  they  produce  re- 
peated attacks  of  excruciating  pam,  followed 
by  synovitis,  laying  the  patient  up  for  weeks ; 
whilst  in  the  most  severe  cases  the  limb  may 
become  almost  useless.  'When  the  knee  ia 
the  joint  affected,  the  patient  experiences 
great  insecuri^  in  walkmg,  the  loose  body 
from  time  to  time  becoming  wedged  between 
the  joint-surfaces.  The  joint  is  thus  '  locked.' 
The  patient  may  suddenly  iaH,  or  faint  with 
pain ;  an  attack  of  s^ovitis  follows ;  and 
with  a  frequent  repetition  of  this  process 
joint-disorganisation  may  finally  result.  The 
prognosis  as  regards  function  is  always  bad. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  loose  car- 
tilages may  be  either  palliative  or  radical. 

The  palliative  method  cousists  in  applying 
support  to  the  joint ;  limiting  its  movements ; 
and  fixing  the  loose  body  in  some  synovial 
pouch  where  it  cannot  interfere  with  tiie 
articalar  surfaces. 

The  radical  method  consists  in  excising 
the  body — an  operation,  with  few  exceptions, 
almost  exclusively  practised  upon  the  knee- 
joint.  The  body  may  be  removed  by  a  free 
direct  incision  into  the  joint,  and  squeezing 
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the  hoA^  through  the  wound  at  once.  Or 
tiie  indirect  maimer  of  operating  may  be 
adopted.  ThiB  coDsiets  in  subcutaneouBly 
incnwng  the  capsule  of  the  joint  with  a  long, 
narrow-Uaded  knifis  introduced  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  articnlatlon ;  fbrdngthe  body 
through  this  incision  into  the  cellular  tissue 
outaide ;  and  then  closing  the  small  external 
puncture  in  the  skin.  Three  or  four  weeks 
iaJbet  the  *  earUlage  *  may  be  removed  by  a 
anperficial  incision,  or  left  nndistorbed,  when 
it  often  becomes  absorbed. 

In  appreciating  the  comparative  value  of 
these  two  plans,  it  may  be  said  that  the  for- 
mer has  hitherto  proved  more  uniformly 
successful  quoad  extracting  the  body,  but 
that  it  has  been  mure  dangerous  to  limb  and 
lifa— a  danger,  however,  which  antiseptio 
preoaationB  reduce  to  a  Tnini'miim.  The  in- 
direct method  hfu  been  attended  by  a  eon- 
siderable  number  of  fiulures  in  the  extrac* 
tion  of  the  loose  oadrtil^,  especially  if  it  be 
pedunculated ;  bnt  it  has  hiuierto  proved  a 
less  dangerona  operation.  The  extremity 
should  be  immobiliBed  afterwards  for  two  or 
three  weeks. 

When  some  dozens  of  these  bodies  are 
present  in  a  joint,  many  of  them  free,  mauy 
attached,  excision  of  the  articulation  is  often 
the  only  remedy.  This  is  a  severe  measure, 
and  not  to  be  lightly  undertaken,  in  the 
joints  of  the  lower  limb  at  all  events. 

10.  Joints,  N&rvoMB  Affections  of. — 
Stnon.:  Hysterical  Joint;  Neuralgia  of 
Joints;  Arthraloia;  Wt.  ArOmUgia  Hj/a- 
t&rique  \  Qei.  Qelenkneurote, 

Dsacsamov.—Hytierioal  t^eetioru  pre- 
sent symptoms  aimnT^tiTig  real  joint-disease 
so  closely  that  the  most  energetic  therapeutic 
measures  have  often  been  resorted  to,  though 
in  vain,  for  their  cure.  Prolonged  immobi- 
lisation, blistering,  the  actual  oautery,  re- 
section, and  even  amputation,  have  been 
practised  upon  joints  in  which  there  wM  not 
a  trace  of  organic  disease. 

The  existence  of  hysterical  affections  of 
joints  is  denied  by  some ;  but  assaredly  they 
do  occur ;  and  most  often  in  young  women, 
well-to-do  in  li£B,  with  disordered  oatamenia. 
The  same  thing  oooors,  bat  less  frequently, 
in  young  men.  The  disease  ie  not  witnessed 
imder  the  age  of  puberty.  The  hip  and 
knee  are  tbe  joints  principally  complamedof 
— most  frequently  uie  latter.  An  all-impor- 
tant feature  of  a  hysterical  joint  is  uiat, 
while  the  local  symptoms  may  be  intense, 
the  general  symptoms  are  either  absent,  or 
in  no  sort  of  proportion  to  the  loofd. 

A  special  character  of  this  disease  is  that 
deep  pressure  is  often  less  painful  than  sujier- 
ficial  preSBnre ;  and  that  the  pain  and  tender- 
ness are  Vague,  shift  from  one  point  to 
another,  and  will  disappear  at  a  given  spot 
when  the  patient's  attention  is  directed  else- 
where. There  is  pain  on  movement,  but  of 
an  indefinite  character,  and  not  so  limited  or 


localised  as  in  real  disease.  Noctomal  start- 
inga  do  not  occur;  the  patient  may  eojo^ 
nnintermpted  sleep  for  hours.  There  la 
never  a  eontinuoni  rise  of  temperature, 

either  general  or  local ;  the  co- relation  of  the 
symptoms  is  not  the  usual  one ;  the  function 
of  the  joint  is  much  more  interfered  with 
than  the  other  features  of  disease  present 
would  appear  to  justify.  There  is  an  exag- 
gerated fear  of  examination ;  and  the  faciet 
hysterira  is  often  well-marked.  There  may 
be  thickening  around  the  joint,  and  even 
marked  synovial  effusion  into  it ;  but  these 
conditions  are  passive  m  character,  and 
generally  due  to  the  treatment  employed. 
The  limb  is  wasted  aud  consequently  weak, 
hut  never  to  the  same  extent  as  in  real 
joint-disease.  ^  Exacerbations  occnr  at  the 
menBtrual  period.  A  careful  inquiry  should 
be  made  into  the  history  and  antecedents  oS 
the  ease.  An  examination  under  chlorofinm 
will  often  afford  important  evidence ;  and  the 
patient's  symptoms  will  be  improved  after, 
wards  by  Uie  movements  then  practised  on 
the  joint. 

Neuralgic  pain  in  the  artionlationa  may 
arise  under  different  circumstances.  It  may 
be  the  referred  pain,  unattended  by  looiu 
lesion,  which  is  so  frequent  in  the  knee  in 
cases  of  hip-joint  disease.  I^euralgic  pains 
in  various  joints  are  observed  in  the  pre- 
liminary or  early  stages  of  chronic  myelitis. 
In  the  first  stage  of  locomotor  ataxy  the 
knee  may  be  affected  by  severe  neuralgia 
wIkui  the  disease  is  low  down  in  the  cord;  or 
the  shoulders  when  it  is  at  ft  higher  point. 
XjBStl^r,  so-called  neuralgia  of  a  joint  may 
really  indicate  some  obscure  lesion,  aschromo 
inflammation  of  the  bones  entering  into  the 
formation  of  the  articulation. 

Trkatmbnt.— -The  methodical  exercise  of 
an  hytterioal  joini  is  as  plainly  indicated  as 
rest  is  imperative  in  a  ease  of  organic  dis- 
ease. The  bowels  should  be  regulated,  as 
also  the  menstrual  flow.  Asafcstida,  iron, 
and  quinine  are  most  important  remedies ; 
and  healthy  mental  and  moral  inflnences  are 
valuable  adjuncts.  '  Get  up  and  walk  '  is  a 
good  prescnption  in  many  such  cases.  Very 
carefiD  and  repeated  examination  should 
always  be  made,^  to  exclude  any  possible 
form  of  chronic  inflammation*  before  pro- 
nouncing a  joint  to  be  hyBterieal.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  after  slight 
injuries  which  produce  some  inflammatory 
symptoms,  those  of  hysterical  joint  may 
supervene,  and  persist  long  after  ul  traces  ot 
organic  disesae  nave  disappeared. 

The  treatment  of  neureugia  connected  with 
a  joint  will  necessarily  vary  with  its  cause. 
See  Neukaloll. 

11.  Joints,  Clironio  Bheumatio  Ar* 
thritis of.— Stnon.:  Osteo-arthritis;  Fr.Ar- 
thrite  avec  Vawre  dea  Cartilage*;  Arthrita 
Siche  ;  Ger.  Alter aabaeJUcifung. 

MtioujQY  AHA  Fatholoot.— The  number 
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of  names  that  haTs  been  applied  to  this 
disease  betr^  the  obsenii^  enveloping  its 
{wthology.  ^  ui  natoia  it  is,  however,  essen- 
tially a  senile  degenerationt  aoeompanied  by 
chronio  inflammation;  and  u,  in  part,  per* 
haps,  the  resolt  of  wear  and  tear  of  the  joint. 
It  IS  most  common  in  hard-working  people, 
expraed  to  the  influence  of  wet  and  cold, 
and  in  the  aged.  One  or  many  joints  may 
be  affected;  generally  the  lingers,  the  toes, 
the  hip,  and  Uie  knee.  It  may  be  set  up  by 
injury,  such  as  a  sprain,  dislocation,  or  frac- 
ture ;  or  it  may  arise  without  known  cause. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  tissues  is 
primanly  at  fault,  but  sooner  or  later  all  be- 
come involved.  The  synovial  membrane  in- 
flames ;  papillary  outgrowths  form  upon  it ; 
the  oortu^  swells;  and  the  ends  of  the 
bones  enlar^.  After  a  time  the  ^usntit^  of 
synovial  fluid  diminishes ;  the  jomt  friction 
increases ;  the  cartilages  are  rubbed  away  at 
the  surfaces  of  contact ;  and  finally  the  bone 
itself,  which  becomes  denser  by  interstitial 
deposit,  disappears.  The  snrface  is  ebur- 
nated,  and  marked  with  strin  produced  by 
friction ;  whilst  deposits  of  new  oone,  which 
may  often  be  felt  externally,  form  around  the 
margins  of  the  joints,  so  that  the  area  of  its 
snrfaices  becomes  greatly  increased. 

SniPTOMS. — The  symptoms  of  chronic 
rheumatic  arthritis  oluefly  consist  in  constant 
pain,  of  a  dull  aching  character,  and  worse 
at  night.  Motion  becomes  more  and  more 
difScult  and  painful  as  the  disease  advances ; 
but  ankylosis  never  ooours.  Bough  crepitus 
is  felt  both  hj  the  patient  and  sui^on 
when  the  jomt  is  moved.  5m  Bekuiutic 
Abthbitib. 

Tbbatmbnt. — The  treatment  of  osteo- 
arthritis can  only  be  palliative.  It  consists 
in  the  nse  of  warm  douches  and  other  warm 
apphcations,  and  the  administration  of  iodide 
of  potassium  internally.  The  disease  is 
incurable. 

Charcot's  Disease.— This  is  a  peculiar 
form  of  osteo-arthritis,  affecting  usually  the 
larger  joints,  such  as  the  knee,  hip,  and 
shoulder,  and  occurring  iu  connexion  with 
tftbes.  The  disease,  therefwe,  is  of  central 
origin  and  dmendent  on  sclerous  of  the 

Spinal  cud.  In  some  cases,  however,  evi- 
euoe  of  a  central  lesion  is  absent. 
In  many  instances  the  changes  in  the  joint 
are  simihur  to  those  in  osteo-arthritis,  while 
in  others  there  is  much  more  rapid  and  ex< 
tensive  destruction  of  bone.  Besides  the  de- 
structive changes  which  occur  in  the  joint, 
there  is  often  abundant  proliferation  and 
ossification  of  the  cartilage  margins,  so  that 
new  irregularly  formed  masses  of  bone  are 
found,  it  ma^  be  to  as  great  or  even  a  greater 
extent  than  m  osteo-arthritis. 

SrMPTOHS. — The  malady  occurs  as  a  rule 
somewhat  early  in  the  prosress  of  a  case  of 
tabes.  The  onset  is  rapid,  tne  synovial  effii- 
cioQ  greater  than  in  osteo-artluitist  and  the 


wasting  and  wearing  away  ot  the  cartilage 
and  bones  much  quicker. 

The  Bwelliug  goneraUy  occurs  in  the  af- 
fected articulation  quite  suddenly  and  with* 
ont  pain ;  there  is  no  pyrexia  or  local  evidence 
of  infiammatiou.  Most  commonly  the  knee 
ia  affected.  The  general  symptoms  of  inco- 
ordination may  be  strongly  marked  or  alto- 
gether absent  It  is  well  to  carefully  look 
for  them  in  all  oases  of  extensive  cuironio 
enlargement  of  a  joint  in  the  adoli.  Sea 
Tabes  Dobsaus. 

Tbeatmbnt. — The  treatment  consists  in 
giving  the  affected  joint  rest,  and  in  the  em- 
ployment of  suitable  remedies  to  control  the 
progress  of  the  central  nervous  trouble.  The 
prognosis  in  most  cases  is  very  unhop^iiL 

12.  JoiatB,  Serous  Sflnuloii  into. — 
Btmon.  :  Hj/dropt  ArtieuU ;  HydortJu^oMM ; 
Fr.  Hydarthrose;  Oer.  tieUnJnoiUMwtueht 

This  is  a  form  of  chronic  serous  synovitist 
in  which  there  are  no  obvious  inflamma^ 
tory  symptoms.  The  joint  sometimes  be- 
comes greatly  distended  ;  the  ligaments  are 
stretched ;  and  in  consequence  there  is  a 
sensation  of  tension  and  feebleness  in  the  ar^ 
ticulation.  The  knee  and  elbow  are  most  fre> 
quently  attacked ;  and  the  disease  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis, 
or  with  rheumatoid  arthritis.  Itisverydiffi- 
culttooure.  The  joint  may  be  punctured  and 
the  fluid  drawn  off;  or,  still  better,  it  may  be 
injected  and  thoroughly  washed  out  with 
iodine  (equal  parts  of  the  tincture  aoA  water}, 
or  with  a  carbolic  aoid  i2}  to  5  per  cent.) 
solution.   Relapses,  however,  are  common. 

18.  Joints,  SyphiUtio  Disease  of.-- 
This  disease  may  ori^nate  in  children,  in 
the  fbrm  of  a  suppurative  ostitis  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  epiphysis  and  diaphysis.  Other 
signs  of  conKemtal  syphilis  will  help  to  estab- 
lish the  diagnosis.  The  disease  runs  a  rapid 
course,  and  the  joint  is  frequently  destroyed. 
In  the  adult  a  chronio  plastic  synovitis,  due 
to  gummatous  infiltration  of  the  peri-synovial 
tissue,  or  of  the  bone  and  periosteum,  is  the 
more  common  form.  There  is  very  little 
fluid  effusion  within  the  joint,  but  consider- 
able impairment  of  mobilityis  produced  by 
the  UiiclEening  outside  it  The  progress  of 
the  disease  is  slow  and  painless,  except  at 
night  or  on  motion.  The  history  of  the  ease ; 
the  presence  of  traces  of  syphihs  elsewhere ; 
and  the  effects  of  treatment,  will  help  in 
establiahiog  the  diagnosis.  The  internal 
use  of  mercnry  and  iodide  of  potassium, 
combined  with  local  pressure  by  means  of 
strapping  with  mercurial  plaster,  speedily 
effects  a  marked  improvement  and  ctire. 

wiLLiAH  Mao  Cobxac 

JUGUIjAII  veins,  Physical  Signs 
in  oonnezion  with. — The  prindpal  phy- 
sical signs  in  connexion  with  the  jugular 
veins  are  distension^  pulsation,  and  venous 
hum.  See  iWretoiL  Examzsatzoh. 
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KEIiOID.  —  Stson.  :  Fr.  CTiiloWe  ;  I 
Kiloide ;  Qer.  Keloid. — Keloid  and  cheloid  { 
an  two  words  resembling  each  other  in  sound, 
and  Bometimes  used  indiscriminately,  but 
^fferiuK  altogether  in  origin  and  signification. 
Keloid  is  derived  from  lofKit,  a  mark  or  blem- 
ish; whilst  cheloid  derives  its  origin  from 
X'i^hy  A  crab's  claw.  The  disease  which  we 
now  recognise  as  cheloid  was  first  described 
by  Alibert  imder  the  name  of  Itelia,  with  the 
synonymB  eheloide  and  eemeroide.,  and  is 
werefore  sometimes  referred  to  as  ^  *keIiB 
(rf  Alibert '  (we  CBBLom).  The  term  ■  keloid  * 
has,  bowerer,  been  applied  Addison  to  a 
blemish  of  the  skin,  resulting  from  a  fibrous 
degeneration  of  the  derma  awed  with  Bclero- 
derma ;  hence  the  use  of  the  term  Addi- 
won't  htloid.  Both  diseases  are  really  fibro- 
mata ;  but  one,  namely  cheloid,  is  a  ttmiour, 
while  the  other,  kelis,  is  fiat,  and  often  re- 
sembles a  cicatrix.  There  is  another  obvious 
difference  between  them ;  cheloid  is  restricted 
to  the  derma,  whilst  kelis  follows  the  Bub- 
cutaneous  connective  tissue  to  the  deeper  tex- 
tures of  the  body.  The  early  dermatologists 
described  kelis  under  the  name  of  morphcea, 
and  by  that  name  it  is  still  distinguished  by 
some  modem  writers. 

Erasmvs  Wilson. 

KERATITIS  or  KEBATODEITIS 
(K^pas,  a  horn,  the  oomea). — Infiammation  of 
ttie  cornea.  Sm  Etb,  and  its  AmirDAOSs, 
Diseases  oft 

SBBIOIT  {laifilov,  a  honeycomb).  —  A 
term  ftl^i^  to  a  pustular  foUioulitis  of  the 
scalp.  The  inflamed  skin  occurs  in  the  form 
of  one  or  several  blotches  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  prominent,  and  dotted  over  with  yel- 
low spots — the  apertures  of  the  follicles,  from 
which  the  hair  has  been  expelled,  and  which 
exude  a  copious  muco-purulent  fluid.  The 
yellow  spots  are  converted  into  hollows  by 
the  tumefaction  of  the  framework  of  inflamed 
skin,  and  no  doubt  thereby  suggested  the 
idea  of  a  honeycomb,  whilst  themuco- purulent 
secretion  might  in  like  manner  be  compared 
to  honey.  Another  feature  of  the  disease  is 
the  elimination  of  the  hair  from  the  inflamed 
foUicles,  and  the  subsequent  baldness  of  the 
aCEected  part.  Kerion  is  smnetimes  associ- 
ated with  tinea  capitis.    See  Tinea  ton- 

aUBANS. 

Ebaskub  Wilson. 

KIDNEYS,  ITiseases  of.— Stnon.  : 
Fr.  Maladies  dee  Beint ;  Ger.  Nierenkrank~ 
heiten. — The  kidney  is  subject  to  a  number 
of  diseases,  which  will  be  considered  in  the 
IbUowiiig  pages  in  alphabetical  order.  At 


the  outset,  howeTer,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
present  an  outline  of  the  abnormal  phenomena 
to  which  these  affections  may  give  rise. 

SuMHABT  OF  Stmptohs. — The  facts  upon 
which  the  diagnosis  is  founded  in  diseases 
of  the  kidneys  are  of  three  classes,  namely  : 
A.  Abnormal  local  oonditionfl.  B. 
Abnormalities  of  the  urinary  eeore- 
tion.  C.  Abnormalities  in  other  parts 
of  the  syatem,  aeoondary  to  the  local 
phenomena. 

A  Abnonnal  local  oondittons.  — 
These  ma^  be : — 

a.  Sviqectvee. — The  i>atient  ma^  experi- 
enoe  pain  or  imeasiness  in  the  region  of  the 
kidney  on  one  or  both  sides  ;  and  abnormal 
seusatiims  maybe  also  referred  to  the  ureter, 
the  bladder,  or  the  urethra.  The  pain  may 
be  influenced  by  attitude  or  by  ex^ion ;  and 
be  either  constant,  paroxysmal,  or  periodic. 
It  may  be  aggravated,  reheved,  or  unafiiected 
by  pressure. 

h.  Objective. — Examination  of  tbeabdomen 
and  p^vis,  by  means  of  palpation  and  per- 
cussion, may  reveal  the  preseuce  of  a  tumour 
connected  with  Uie  kidney.  The  tumour 
may  be  solid  or  fluid;  uniform  or  lobulated. 
Tumours  of  the  kidney  may  generally  be 
made  out  by  palpation,  and  especially  by 
tilting  with  the  one  hand  the  mass  forwanis 
from  the  lumbar  region,  upon  the  fingers  of 
the  other  hand  appUed  in  firont.  In  some 
cases  the  absence  of  the  kidney  from  its  nor- 
mal position  may  be  ascertained  by  pereua- 
sion  in  the  lumbar  region.  By  careful  ob- 
servation of  the  relative  form  of  the  two  sides 
at  the  back  and  in  front,  either  the  presence 
of  tumour,  or  the  absence  of  the  organ,  may 
be  rendered  distinct. 

B.  Abnormalities  of  the  urinary 
secretion. — a.  The  urine  may  be  altered  in 

fuantiiy.  It  may  be  increased,  as  in  waxy 
^enemticm  of  ue  kidney,  or  in  advancecl 
stages  of  cirrhotic  and  inflammatory  Bright's 
disease ;  or  diminished,  eiUier  from  ob^ffnc- 
tion  to  its  escape,  or  ftam  fsilore  of  secretion. 
The  conditions  leading  to  obstmotion  to  out- 
flow are  certain  diseaseB  of  tile  urethra, 
prostate,  bladder,  or  ureters;  the  last 
named  inducing  suppression  only  where  both 
the  ducts  are  simultaneously  occluded,  or 
where,  one  kidney  having  been  previously 
destroyed,  the  ureter  of  the  other  side  subse- 
quently becomes  affected.  The  impaction  of 
calculi,  and  the  pressure  of  new-formations, 
are  the  chief  causes  of  these  obstructions. 
The  conditions  leading  to  diminution  or 
failure  of  secretion  are  the  pyrexial  state ; 
obstruction  of  uriniferous  tubules,  as  by  in- 
flammatory products ;  long-standing  passive 
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oongoBtion,  as  in  cardiac  disease ;  and,  prob- 
ably, some  forms  of  altered  innervation. 

b.  The  mine  may  be  altered  in  eolowr,  ag 
from  the  presence  of  blood,  pus,  bile,  pur- 
purin ;  or  of  substances  introduced  into  the 
system,  such  as  logwood,  rhubarb,  seuna,  tarj 
and  carbolic  acid. 

o.  The  necific  gravity  may  be  altM«d, 
b^ng  mueE  raised  when  the  i^^rtion  of 
watw  is  amaQ,  or  when  an  ezcessive  amonnt 
of  BOgar  or  cf  nz«a  is  being  eliminated,  or 
when  a  large  proportion  of  blood  or  of  albumin 
is  present.  Diminution  occnrs  whenever  the 
proportion  of  water  is  excessive,  or  the  elimi- 
nation of  urea  deficient.  It  is  thus  an 
important  foEitare  of  renal  disease.  In  deter- 
mining the  specific  gravity  it  is  important  to 
remember  that,  when  the  specimen  has  stood 
for  some  time,  it  may  vary  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  column  of  fluid ;  that  it  varies 
with  the  temperature,  being  lower  in  warm 
than  in  cold  fluid  ;  and,  further,  that  it  varies 
at  different  times  of  the  day,  in  relation  to 
the  state  of  the  digestion. 

d.  The  reaetion  of  mine  varies  from  the 
digfally  aoid  standard  trf  health,  b^  being 
eiuer  too  aoid  or  alkaline.  The  acidity  may 
be  excessive  when  the  urine  is  passed,  or  may 
become  increased  after  it  has  been  voided,  in 
consequence  of  the  acid  fermentation.  It 
may  be  alkaline  when  passed,  from  the  pre- 
sence either  of  fixed  alkali  ot  of  anunonia. 
The  ammonia  results  from  decomposition  of 
urea,  and  this  change  constantly  occurs  in 
mine  which  has  been  kept  and  allowed  to 
decompose. 

e.  Albumin  is  a  common  morbid  conetito- 
ent  of  urine,  either  temporary  or  permanent. 
Several  albuminous  bodies  are  met  with, 
but  the  most  important  are  serum  albumin, 
serum  globulin,  and  peptone.  Temporary 
albuminuria  may  be  artificially  produced  by 
the  ingestion  into  the  stomach,  or  by  snb- 
cutaueouB  iqjeetion,  of  raw  albmnen  of  egg; 
and  it  sometimes  results  from  derangement 
of  the  digestion,  due  to  the  use  of  indiges- 
tible articles  of  food  or  from  muscular  ex- 
ertion. It  occurs  in  certain  blood-diseases, 
such  as  scarlet  fever,  erysipelas,  diphtheria, 
and  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  and  is 
probably  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  kidneys 
by  the  poisons  proper  to  these  maladies.  It 
also  occurs  in  some  cases  where  fever  is  high 
and  persistent,  and  is  then  to  be  explained 
by  alteration  of  the  condition  either  of  the 
vascular  walls,  of  the  renal  cells,  or  of  the 
innervation  of  the  kidneys.  It  also  occasion- 
ally  remits  from  the  nse  of  certain  drugs, 
such  as  turpentine  and  cantharides ;  certainly 
sometimes  from  nervous  affections,  such  as 
exophthalmic  goitre,  epilep8y,  and  injuries  to, 
or  organic  disease  of,  the  orain.  Permanent 
albuminuria  is  met  with  in  all  the  forms  of 
Bright's  disease:  most  abundantly  in  the 
inflammatory  form ;  to  a  Ices  extent,  but 
constantly,  in  the  waxy ;  to  a  still  less  extent 


(and  sometimes  altogether  absent)  in  the 
cirrhotic  variety.  It  also  results  from  pas- 
sive congestion  of  the  kidneys,  due  to  cardiac 
disease  or  other  eanse ;  as  wdl  as  from  sup* 
purative  nephritis  and  other  diseases  of  the 
kidney,  and  from  pyelitis.  The  ordinary  albu- 
min of  the  blood-serum  is  the  form  which 
usually  appears  in  the  nrine.  Kow  and  then 
it  is  found,  especially  in  the  ooorse  of  or 
aftOT  Bfttte  febrile  diseases,  that  a  variety  of 
albumin  occurs  in  the  urine  which  is  un- 
affected by  heat  and  nitric  acid,  but  which  be- 
comes coaigulated  by  alcohol.  This  may  either 
be  from  alteration  of  the  substance  itself  or 
from  the  presence  of  some  material  wMch 
interferes  with  the  ordinary  chemical  reac- 
tion. The  indications  to  be  derived  from  the 
presence  of  peptones  in  the  mine  are  not  yet 
definitely  ascertained.  See  Albuhinubu; 
Ajatjhobes;  and  Albuhosubia. 

/.  Urea  is  diminished  in  quantity  wherever 
there  is  destruction  of  the  renal  epithelium, 
as  in  the  different  forms  of  Bright's  disease, 
eapeoially  the  cirriiotio  and  inflammatwy 
varieties. 

ff.  TfaefAyneal  and  oAemteoi  diaraoters 
of  the  nrine  are  often  much  modified  b^  con- 
ditums  other  than  diseases  of  the  kidneys 
themselves,  and  abnoxmal  ingredients  may 
be  present,  such  as  sugar  or  bile,  but  these 
alterations  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  present  article.  See  Ubimb,  Morbid  Con* 
ditions  of. 

h.  Depoaitt  are  also  frequently  present  in 
the  urine,  which  are  due  to  various  causes 
apart  from  renal  disease,  namely,  urates  and 
uric  acid,  oxalate  of  lime,  phosphates,  cys- 
tin,  xanthin,  tyrosin,  and  leuoin.  Organic 
deposits  are  important  in  many  affections  of 
the  kidney  or  its  pelvis.  In  ibe  first  place 
the  epitheUmn  from  the  latter  may  be  jm- 
sent  in  more  or  leas  abundance.  Put  aippean 
as  a  fine  ^[raanlar  yellowish  deposit,  which 
becomes  vistud  and  transparent  on  the  addi- 
tion of  liquor  potassse.  In  ammoniacal  urine . 
it  is  sometimes  found  that  the  pus-cells  have 
undergone  this  change  within  the  bladder. 
Pus  may  be  derived  from  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  or  from  the  kidney-substance  itself. 
Deposits  very  similar  in  general  appearance 
to  pus  are  sometimes  seen  in  cases  of  scro- 
fulous kidney,  but  the  microscopic  appear- 
ances are  different,  the  corpuscles  being 
altered,  and  often  associated  with  fibrous 
tissue.  Canceroua  deposits,  showing  distinct 
cancer.cells,  are  also  sometimes  met  with. 
The  presence  of  blood  or  of  its  pigment* 
gives  the  urine  a  smoky,  pinkish,  or  actually 
bloody  appesxanee.  See  HAHATvau;  Micbo- 
800PE  IN  Medicine  ;  and  Leuoin. 

Tube-ea$t«  are  sometimes  so  numerous  as 
to  constitute  a  deposit  quite  visible  to  tiie 
naked  eye.  These  casts  are  solid  mouldsof  the 
uriniferous  tubules,  sometimes  formed  with- 
in the  free  lumen  of  the  tube,  but  far  mors 
frequently  within  the  basement-membran^ 
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thni  inclndiug  the  more  or  less  altered 
efHthelinm.  The  simplest  form  of  tube-cast 
is  the  hyaline,  a  clear  Btmotareless  cast. 
Blood-oafits  are  common,  containing  distinct 
red  corpuscles.  Epithelial  and  desquamative 
casts  are  opaque  and  granular,  the  granular 
condition  being  due  for  the  most  part  to  the 
abondanoe  of  altered  epitheUnm  in  their 
■obatanoe.  Fattj  casts  are  tiiose  which  ex- 
hibit evideneea  m  fatty  degeneraticm  of  the 
epithelinm.  Sea  Bbiobt's  Dxbeasb  ;  Casts  ; 
and  Uum,  Mwlnd  Gonditions  of^ 

C.  Synrntonui  ooourring  In  other 
parts  of  l£e  boc^.— Very  important  symp- 
toms occur  in  connexion  with  renal  diseases, 
affecting  the  organs  of  circulation  and  of 
digestion,  the  nervous  system,  and  the  skin ; 
but  these  are  for  the  most  part  associated 
with Bngfat's disease.  SmBbiobt'sDimubb; 
Kid  Ubsmu* 

Special  Diseasbs. — The  several  diseases 
of  the  kidney  will  now  be  indicated,  and  those 
will  be  discussed  which  are  not  described 
nnder  special  headings  in  other  parts  of  the 
work;  6a  example,  Blight's  Disease  and 
Benal  Calculus. 

1.  Kidney,  Absoeaa  of.— This  is  often 
naed  as  a  generic  term  to  include  any  accu- 
mulation of  pns  in  o<amexion  with  the  kid- 
ney, whether  in  the  substance  of  the  organ, 
in  its  pelvis,  oi  even  around  it.  Strictly,  it 
applies  only  to  a  collection  of  matter  result- 
ing from  suppuration  in  the  kidney- structure 
itself.  Bee  12.  Kidney,  Embolism  of;  22. 
Kidney,  Inflammation  of  Pelvis  of;  28.  Kid- 
ney, Suppurative  Inflammation  of;  Pbbi- 
MBPBBiTiB ;  and  Suboical  Kidnbt. 

2.  Kidney,  Aoute  Atrophy  of. — 
Dbfinitiob. — ^This  is  a  rare  disease  of  the 
kidney,  consisting  in  rapid  exudation  into  the 
cells  of  the  organ,  followed  by  fatty  degener- 
ation and  disintegration ;  oaiuad  by  nn^iown 
conditions;  eharaeterised  by  the  sudden  oc- 
ounrenee  cf  copious  albuminuria,  with  very 
numerous  tube-oasts,  and  frequently  marked 
unemio  symptoms;  and  reaalting  apparently 
invariably  in  death. 

^TioLOOT. — The  oansea  of  this  affection 
are  unknown,  but  it  appears  probable  that  it 
depends  upon  some  form  of  blood-poison,  the 
disease  being  fr^uently  associated  with  acute 
atrophy  of  the  liver.  In  moat  cases  it  would 
appear  to  follow  the  hepatic  disease ;  in  some 
it  precedes  it.  It  is  much  more  common  in  the 
female  sex  than  in  the  male ;  and  is  most  fre- 
quent during  pregnancy  and  after  childbirth. 

Amatohcal  CHABACTBBa.— There  are  two 
stages  in  the  proKress  of  this  disease,  namely, 
(1)  that  of  exudative  infiltration  and  enlarge- 
ment ;  (2)  that  of  diuntegration  and  atrophy. 
In  the  first  stage  the  organ  is  enlarged,  not 
markedly  congested,  the  capsule  strips  off 
readily,  the  substance  is  flaccid,  the  cortical 
substance  is  swollen,  the  individaal  tubules 
are  enlarged  mnd  white.    On  section  the 


vessels  are  found  mostly  empty  of  blood, 
being  compressed  by  the  diseased  tubules. 
The  tubules  are  occupied  by  dense  opaque 
material;  and  the  individualcellsare  swollen 
and  granular,  their  nuclei  being  hidden  by 
molecular  cell-contents.  The  tubules  of  the 
cones,  as  well  as  those  of  the  cortical  sub- 
stance, are  frequently  affected.  Many  of  the 
cells  ^0  are  in  a  state  of  &tty  degeneration, 
or  Iffoken  down  even  at  Uiis  stagie.  In  the 
more  advanced  stage  the  organ  is  smaller  than 
natural,  and  its  capsule  appears  wrinkled. 
The  kidney  is  pale  and  flaccid.  When  cut 
into  there  escapes  a  quantity  of  dSrrit,  often 
containing  oil-globules,  ^te  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  The  stroma  is  intact,  and  sec- 
tions can  easily  be  made  with  a  Valentin's 
knife.  The  sections  show  that  many  of  the 
tubules  are  dennded  of  epithelium,  and  that 
the  shrinking  of  the  ot^an  results  fixim-'&is 
disintegration.  It  is  easy  to  find  different 
tubules  and  cells  in  various  stages  of  trans- 
formation, some  showing  the  early  stage  of 
elondy  swelling,  othras  the  stage  of  Catty 
transfoimation,  and  others  the  diMnte^ting, 
almost  deliq^neseent  condition.  The  fnability 
of  the  cells  is  qnite  extraordinary,  the  weight 
of  a  thin  eover-glass  often  sufiJcing  to  reduce 
them  to  molecular  dibrit. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  changes,  both 
in  the  organ  and  the  individual  celU,  exactly 
correspond  to  those  met  with  in  acute  atrophy 
of  the  liver. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  characterising 
this  affection  have  not  yet  been  very  ftilly 
studied.  Diminution  of  urine,  copious  albu- 
minuria, with  deposit  of  casts  corresponding 
to  the  changes  in  the  kidney,  are  probably 
the  chief  renal  symptoms.  A  tendency  to 
hiemorrhages,  jaundice,  and  nnemic  nervous 
affections,  and  the  series  of  symptoms  proper 
to  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver,  are  also  obaarved. 

DuaHOSis. — There  is  probably  no  disease 
with  which  aoute  atrophy  of  the  kidneys  is 
liable  to  be  confounded. 

pBooMosis  AND  Tbeatxekt. — ^ThepTognods 
muBt  be  unfavourable ;  and  no  treatment  can 
be  of  any  avail. 

8.  Kidney,  Albuminoid  Disease  of. 
See  Brioht's  Disease. 

4.  Kidney,  Anomalies  of.—The  kidneys 
may  present  three  kinds  of  anomaly,  namely : 
in  number ;  in  form ;  in  situation.  Only  the 
first  of  these  will  be  referred  to  here. 

Anomaliet  in,  Number. —  Sometimes  one 
kidney,  with  the  corresponding  ureter,  is 
entirely  absent.  In  such  cases  the  oi^jan 
which  is  present  is  much  above  the  normal 
size.  There  is  generally  no  symptom  present 
during  life,  bnt  diseases  of  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney  or  of  the  ureter  are  made  more  for- 
midable in  persons  so  affected,  than  in  those 
normally  developed. 

Occasionally  one  or  more  snpemnmerary 
kidneys  are  present.  See  23.  Kidney,  Malfor- 
mations of;  and  26.  Kidney,  Malpoaitions  ot 
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6.  Kidney,  Oalonhu  In.— Am  Benal 
Calcttt-us. 

6.  Kidney,  Canoeroos  Disease  of.— 
See  24.  Kidney,  Malignant  Disease  ot 

7.  Kidney,  Chronlo  Atrophy  of. — 
This  condition  of  the  kidney  arises  under 
a  variety  of  ciircmnstances,  but  specially  as  a 
consequence  of  hydronephroeis,  and  of  the 
different  forms  of  Brif^ht's  disease.  In  hjdro- 
aephrosis  the  atrophy  coouneaces  in  the 
cones,  and  spreads  to  the  cortical  sabstance. 
In  all  the  forms  of  Bright's  disMse  it  com- 
mences at  the  snrface  and  spreads  inwards. 
In  hydronephrosis  atrophy  is  a  result  of  .the 
pressare  of  the  ren&l  secretion,  as  it  accumu- 
lates in  the  dilated  pelvis  and  within  the 
tabnles.  In  inflammatory  Bright's  disease 
it  is  due  to  interstitial  changes,  and  the 
gradual  absorption  of  the  eontrats  of  the 
occluded  nrimferous  tabules.  In  cirrhotio 
Bright's  disease  it  is  a  consequence  of  the 
contraction  of  the  hypertrophied  fibrous 
stroma,  and  the  consequent  destmction  of 
vessels  and  secreting  structures.  In  the 
waxy  or  albuminoid  form  it  is  due  to  the 
molecul&r  absorption  of  the  hyaline  material 
and  altered  oeUs  which  occupy  the  urinifBr- 
ons  tubules,  as  a  consequence  of  the  degener»< 
tion  proper  to  the  vessels. 

Anatohicai.  Chabactebs.  ' —  Although 
really  atrophied,  the  hydronepbrotio  kidney 
appears  large,  and  may  form  a  mass  severai 
tunes  the  size  of  the  normal  kidney.  It  is 
lobnlated  on  the  surface,  and  may  often  be 
seen  to  be  little  more  than  a  group  of  cysts 
containing  watery  fluid.  In  the  earlier  stages 
no  change  is  observed,  except  flattening  of 
the  cones ;  in  the  later  the  cortical  substance 
also  is  more  or  less  wasted.  This  condition 
ia  nsvally  seen  only  on  one  side,  the  other 
kidney  being  natozal,  or  somewhat  hyper, 
trophied. 

Atrophy  from  inflammatory  Bright's  dis- 
ease is  rarely  far  advanced  when  the  fatal 
result  oeenrs.  Both  kidneys  are  affected, 
and  usually  to  the  some  extent.  The  capsule 
strife  off  readily.  The  sur&ce  presents  a 
finely  granular  appearance.  On  section,  the 
eorticu  substance  is  found  relatively  di- 
minished. Many  of  the  tubules  are  occapted 
by  sebaceous-looking  materiaL  Many  of  them 
are  diminished  in  size,  and  irregular  in  out- 
line from  absorption  4»f  their  contents.  The 
stroma  is  relatively  increased,  the  vessels  are 
little  altered. 

In  the  cirrhotio  form  the  atrophy  is  often 
more  advanced,  and  is  commonly  equal,  or 
nearly  so,  on  the  two  sides.  The  capsule  is 
adherent,  the  surface  granular  and  uneven. 
On  section,  the  cortical  substance  appears 
diminished,  and  it  often  contains  many  cysts. 
On  microsec^o  examination  the  fibrous 
stroma  is  found  markedly  increased,  many 
of  the  tnhules  and  vessels  are  destroyed, 
Vhile  the  smaller  arteries  are  thickened. 

In  the  waxjr  or  albnmuMnd  form  the  kid- 


neys have  in  some  cases  been  found  greatly 
and  nearly  equally  diminished  in  size.  The 
capsule  strips  off  readily;  the  surface  is  finely 
granular.  On  section  the  cortical  substance 
is  found  diminished,  the  degenerated  Mal- 
pighian  bodies  remaining  smgularly  pro- 
minent, especially  towards  the  snr&ce,  the 
stroma  appearing  relatively  somewhat  in- 
creased, and  the  hyaUne  contents  of  the 
tubules  in  process  of  absorption. 

Stmptohs. — No  definite  group  of  symptoms 
indicate  the  exigence  of  atrophy.  Those  met 
with  in  (he  atrophie  stages  of  the  different 
affections  are  described  tinder  each  disease. 

Partial  Atrophy  of  the  Ki63ie^  re- 
sults from  embolism,  new-formations,  and 
other  like  canses ;  and  is  in  many  instances' 
unattended  by  symptoms. 

8.  Kidney,  Cirrhotio.— Bright's 
Disease. 

9.  Kidney,  Congestion  of,— See  18 
Kidney,  Hypenemia  of. 

10.  Kidney,  Cystic  Disease  of.— Ds. 
FiNmoN. — A  chronio  morbid  state  of  the 
kidney,  caused  by  conditions  not  fully  ascer- 
tained ;  characterised  in  some  cases  by  no 
symptoms,  in  others  by  the  presence  of  tu- 
mours, and  by  symptoms  resembling  those 
of  the  eirrhotitt  form  of  Bright's  disease; 
resulting  in  permanent  ehazige;  and  not 
amenable  to  treatment.  The  formation  of 
o^sts  in  the  kidney  may  be  unimportant, 
either  from  the  small  number  of  cysts,  or 
from  the  co*existenee  of  much  graver  disease 
of  the  kidney ;  bat  it  may  eoustitnte  a  ser^oui 
disease. 

^TioLOOT. — Nothing  is  known  as  to  the 
causes  of  cystic  degeneration  of  the  kidneys. 
It  may  be  congenital,  or  may  come  on  during 
adult  life.  The  mode  of  origin  of  the  cysts 
appears  to  be  from  the  dilatation  above  ob- 
structed points  in  the  course  of  the  urinifer- 
0U9  tubolea,  or  at  their  points  of  origin  in  the 
Malpighian  bodies.  Sometimes  the  cysts  are 
new-formations  in  connexion  with  epithe- 
lium; and  sometimes  they  arise  from  the 
fibrotts  stroma  of  the  oigaii. 

AvATOHicAL  Chakactbbs. — Bonal  oysts 
vary  greatly  in  size,  from  minute,  almost 
microscopic,  cavities,  to  spaces  cc^ble  of 
holding  several  pints  of  fluid.  The  true 
cystic  kidney  is  large ;  its  sor&oe  is  uneven, 
and  in  colour  it  resembles  a  piece  of  con- 
glomerate. The  capsule  strips  off,  but  often 
with  some  difficulty.  On  section  its  substance 
is  found  replaced  by  multitudes  of  cysts, 
scarcely  any  proper  tissue  remaining.  The 
contents  may  be  watery,  or  contain  urinsf'y 
constituents,  or  are  tinged  with  blood,  or 
sometimes  are  gelatinous  or  colloid. 

Symptoms. — In  many  cases  cystic  disease 
of  the  kidneys  is  nnattended  by  any  symp- 
toms ;  and  e^'en  when  tiie  disease  is  extensive 
and  severe  there  are,  as  a  rule,  no  constitu- 
tional B^ptoms  until  the  case  draws  near 
its  teimuation.  Among  local  signs  the  most 
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important  is  enlargement  of  the  organs,  which 
may  sometimes  be  made  out  by  means  of 
palpation  and  percussion,  in  cases  which  are 
advanced,  and  in  emaciated  subjects.  Both 
organs  are  generally  equally  enlarged.  The 
unne  is  secreted  in  natural  or  in  excessive 
quantity ;  its  specifitt  gravitj^  is  low ;  and  it 
contains  albunun,  and  sometimet  Uood.  The 
terminatitm  of  these  oases  is  not  infrequently 
abrupt,  with  nnemio  convtUaions  and  coma. 

BuoNosis. — The  points  which  are  of  im- 
portance are  the  presence  of  bilateral  tumour ; 
with  copious  discharge  bf  urine  of  low  speeifio 
gravity,  or  containing  albumin. 

Pboonosis. — The  prt^^sis  is  always  un* 
&vonrable. 

TsBATMEifT. — Treatment  can  be  directed 
only  to  the  relief  of  symptoms. 

11.  Kidney,  Dropsr  of. —This  is  a 
synonym  for  hydronephrosis,  in  which  urine, 
more  or  leas  altered,  accomulates  in  the  renal 
pelvis,  as  the  result  of  obstruction  of  the 
ureter.   Seer  Hidbohephbosis. 

12.  Kidney,  Bmbolism  of.— The  im- 
pacti(at  of  ^  emboli  in  iho  branches  of  the 
renal  arterus  gives  rise  to  varions  lenons,  of 
which  the  most  eommon  is  the  hnmorrhagic 
infarotion;  next  to  this  inflammation  and 
seoondary  abscesses ;  and  more  rarely  gan- 
grenous inflammation.  These  affections  often 
do  not  manifest  themselves  during  life  by  any 
distinct  symptoms ;  or  their  existence  may 
be  revealed  by  sndden  albuminuria  and 
hsmaturia,  and  sometimes  by  general  con- 
stitntional  disturbance  and  local  pain. 

^TioLOOY. — The  chief  cause  of  renal  em- 
bolism is  disease  of  the  valves  of  the  heart. 
The  emboli  may  be  composed  of  coagulated 
fibrin ;  or  of  fragments  of  the  tissue  of  the 
valve,  which  have  been  separated  by  ulcera- 
tion. More  rare^  embolism  is  caused  by 
fibrin  which  has  eoagolated 'between  the 
meshes  of  the  fleshy  oolomns  of  the  heart, 
or  by  coagula  which  have  fbrmed  on  the 
roughened  inner  coat  of  arteries.  Among 
the  remoter  causes  are  those  of  endocarditis 
and  endarteritis.  This,  in  bo  &r,  corresponds 
with  the  name  which  Bayer  applied  to  these 
infarctious — 'rhenmatismal  nephritis.' 

Anatouical  Chabaotees. — (a)  Of  heemor- 
rhtujic  infarction. — This  may,  for  conve- 
nience, be  described  as  passing  through  three 
stages:  (1)  that  of  red  consolidation;  (2)  that 
of  &wn-colotired  transformation ;  and  (8)  that 
of  absorption  or  atrophy.  The  form  of  the 
masses  is  usually  conical,  or,  as  seen  on 
section,  wedge-shaped,  the  base  being  to- 
wards the  surface.  At  first  a  patch  is  deeply 
congested,  and  presents  a  dark  red  colour. 
On  miorosoopie  examination  the  vessels  are 
fonnd  congested,  many  ruptured ;  and  blood 
is  extravasated  into  the  tubules.  In  the 
second  stage  this  redness  has  passed  away ; 
a  hufiT  or  £awn-cotoared  mass  represents  the 
red  patch  of  the  earlier  stage.  On  micro- 
Boopio  examination  the  cells  of  the  tubules 


are  fbtmd  to  be  desbvyed,  and  within  them, 
as  well  as  in  the  stroma,  blood-pigment  may 
be  found.  In  the  third  stage  there  is  com- 
monly a  depression  of  the  surface  of  the 
organ;  and,  on  section,  what  had  been  the 
conical  patch  is  represented  by  a  fibrous 
cicatrix. 

(6)  Of  abBceuet, — In  certain  oases,  espe- 
cisJly  in  the  coarse  of  pyemia,  embdi  lead 
to  the  formation  of  abscesses.  Soch  abscesses 
will  be  fonnd  throughout  the  kidney,  and  may 
be  traced  in  various  stages,  which  mi^t  be 
described  as  red  consolidation,  ashy-gray  con- 
solidation, and  Bupporation.  In  this  conditimx 
the  clot  •will  not  be  found  at  the  apex  of  the 
cone  of  disease,  but  imbedded  withm  it.  Be- 
tween the  simple  inforction  and  the  absoees 
there  is  an  intermediate  state — a  certain  de- 
gree of  suppuration  occurring  at  the  margin 
of  the  affected  area. 

(c)  Of  gangrenoua  patches.  —  In  conse- 

auence  of  the  impaction  of  an  embolus, 
lough  very  rarely,  gangrene  of  the  a£footed 
district  occurs,  with  more  or  less  suppuratitm. 

Stmptoks.— The  symptoms  of  the  embolie 
infarction  in  the  kidney  are  often  very  indis- 
tinct, bnt  the  condition  ma^  sometimes  be 
diagnosed.  For  example,  if  m  a  case  of  val- 
vular disease  of  the  heart  or  extensive  cal- 
careous aCfoction  of  the  arteries,  sudden  albu- 
minuria or  bomataria,  with  some  degree  of 
fever,  and  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kid- 
neys, occurs,  there  is  every  reason  to  con- 
clude that  an  embolus  has  been  impacted. 
This  condition  is  rarely  one  of  importance  in 
the  case,  for  much  graver  maladies  co-exist 
with  it.  The  occurrence  of  embolic  abscess 
in  the  kidney  may  sometimes  be  surmised 
when  sudden  albuminuria  or  luematuria  be- 
comes superadded  to  the  other  qmiptoms  of 
p^mia.  Gangrene  of  the  kidney  or  a'  por- 
tion of  it  is  not  likely  to  be  capable  of  dia- 
gnosis  during  life. 

DiAOHOsia. — The  diagnous  of  renal  infiuro* 
tion  tnms  upon  the  points  above  referred  to. 
It  is  important  to  distinguish  it  from  Brif^t's 
disease,  and  from  passive  congestion.  From 
the  former  it  is  distinguished  by  the  sndden- 
ness  of  the  onset,  the  shortness  of  its  dura- 
tion, the  absence  of  renal  dropsy,  and  the 
presence  of  cardiac  or  vascular  disease;  from 
the  latter  by  the  suddenness  of  its  develop- 
ment, and  by  the  absence  of  signs  of  stasia 
in  other  organs. 

Pkoonosis. — The  prognosis  in  cases  of  in- 
farction is  fovonrable  bo  far  oh  the  kidneys 
uid  their  functions  are  concerned,  but  on- 
fiivoorable  in  this  respect,  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  the  impaotion  of  emboli  in  othw 
mam  important  parts,  partieolariy  in  the 
brain. 

Teeatmbnt.  —  No  special  or  particular 
treatment  can  be  directed  to  this  conditi<m. 

IS.  Kidney,  Fatty  Disease  oC  — 
pEFiKiTiov.— ^  ohronio  eiTection  of  the  kidf 
ney,  oonsisting  in  smiple  £atty  degeneraUoa 
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of,  or  inflltration  into,  the  renal  epitfaeliam, 
'withont  inflammation ;  characterised  by  no 
BjrmtamB  as  yet  clearly  ascertained. 

JStioloot. — Fatty  kidney  results  in  some 
eaaes  from  long-oonUnned  exhausting  dis- 
orders ;  from  senile  marasmus  ;  from  starva- 
tion ;  from  poisoning  with  phosphorus ;  and 
perhaps  frt>m  excessiye  indulgence  in  fatty 
food. 

Anatomical  Charagtkbs. — The  kidneys  are 
of  about  the  natural  size,  their  surface  is 
smooth,  and  the  capsule  strips  off  readily. 
There  is  no  oongestion,  and  scarcely  any 
stellate  veins  are  visible. .  The  organ  is  more 
aofk  and  flexible  than  natural,  and  the  sur- 
fiuw  la  mottled  with  nmnerotu  deposits  of 
aebaeeoos-looking  materiaL  On  Beotion  the 
xelative  size  of  the  cortical  anbstaince  and  the 
cones  is  seen  to  be  preserved ;  and  beyond  a 
general  pallor  there  is  no  change  except  the 
abundant  deposition  of  sebaoeous-looking 
xnaterial,  mostly  in  the  tubules  of  the  cortiou 
substance,  but  also  in  those  of  the  cones. 

On  examining  a  section  with  a  low  power 
of  the  microscope,  the  characterietio  fotty 
opacity  is  well-marked,  and  by  careful  soru- 
tmy  it  may  be  generally  made  out  that  the 
fatty  material  is  not  in  the  canal  of  the  tubule, 
but  within  the  epithelial  cells.  The  Mai- 
pighian  bodies,  the  vessels,  and  the  stroma, 
under  a  higher  power,  appear  natural ;  and, 
in  transverse  section  of  the  tubules,  a  dear 
Imnen  may  be  made  out.  It  will  thus  he 
observed  that  there  is  no  inflammatoiy  de- 
squamation of  the  cells,  nor  exudation  fiUing 
up  the  lumen  of  the  tube. 

Bykptoms. — Little  ia  known  of  the  clinical 
fbatores  of  this  affection.  But  the  Quantity 
of  the  urine  appears  to  be  diminished.  There 
is  certainly  no  albuminuria,  and  apparently 
no  other  important  change  in  its  compo- 
sition. Dr.  Lan^,  of  Dor^t,  has  shown  that 
a  little  free  oil  is  sometimes  ibond  in  the 
urine. 

DiAONosia. — It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
diagnose  this  affection  with  certointy;  but 
dimunntion  of  the  urine,  without  albuminuria, 
and  with  the  presence  of  oil  in  the  urine, 
especially  if  associated  with  the  signs  of  fotty 
liver,  and  with  any  of  the  known  causes  of 
&tty  degeneration,  may  lead  to  the  establiah- 
znent  of  the  diagnous. 

Pkoonosis. — The  renal  affection  is  not 
fj^erally  an  important  element  in  the  pro- 
gnoaiB,  other  conditions  of  more  importance 
being  present. 

Tbeatxent. — General  tonic  treatment,  and 
tbe  removal  of  the  cause  when  known,  are 
the  only  indications. 

14.  Kidney,  G-onty.— This  is  a  form  of 
contracted  granular  kidney,  occurring  in 
gonty  subjects,  and  attended  with  the  deposit 
of  urates  m  the  renal  tubules.  See  BaiOHT's 
PissASB ;  and  Oour. 

10.  Kidney,  O-raimJaT.— A  synonym  for 
a  ehronio  form  of  Bright's  diseasei  where  tbe 


kidney  pzesenta  a  granular  appearance.  See 
BsioHT'a  Disease. 

16.  Kidney,  HeBmoizbage  in  oon* 
nezion  with.  —  Blood  may  escape  into 
the  sulutanee  of  the  kidney,  as  the  result  <^ 
embolism  or  injury ;  into  the  tubules,  giving 
rise  to  blood-casta ;  or  into  the  renal  pelvis, 
especially  from  injury  to  the  mucous  lining 
by  calculi  The  only  diagnostic  indication  of 
this  event  is  the  presence  of  blood  in  the 
urine,  intimately  mixed  with  it,  or  sometimes 
in  clots.  A  coo^^nm  of  blood  may  block  up 
the  ureter.   See  HdUTDBu;  and  Hjemo* 

OLOBINUaU. 

17.  Kidney,  Hydotid-DiBeMe  o£— 
DEFnanoH. — A  chronic  parasitic  disease  of 
the  kidnmr,  caused  by  the  reoeption  into  the 
system  of  tiie  ova  of  the  Taenia  echinococeus, 
and  the  development  in  the  kidney  of  the 
corresponding  cystic  form ;  oonsistiog  in  the 
formation  of  hydatid  cysta — '  echinococeus 
hominis ' — in  the  substance  of  the  organ ; 
oharaotorised  in  some  oases  by  no  symptoms, 
in  others  by  renal  tumour,  or  by  the  dis. 
charge  of  cysts  with  the  urine,  after  symptoms 
resembling  those  of  renal  calculus;  and 
resulting  B<mietimes  in  recovery,  sometimes 
in  death,  either  by  perforation  into  the  lung, 
intestine,  or  other  part,  or  by  suppuration. 

MTlOhOQY. — See  Entozoa. 

AnatohicaIi  Chabactebs. — The  affected 
organ  ia  enlarged,  sotpetimes  greatlv.  It  is 
often  conneotubyadhesionBto  nei^bouring 
parts.  A  globular  tumour  prcneets  from  the 
Burfaoe,  and  extends  into  the  substance  oi  the 
kidney,  inducing  corresponding  atrophy.  The 
cyst  haa  an  outer  covering  of  fibrous  tissue 
derived  from  the  organ ;  and  an  inner  eoat — 
the  cyst  proper,  which  may  be  barren,  that 
is,  devoid  of  daughter-cysts,  or  may  contain 
within  it  numerous  smaller  cysts  and  pro- 
cesses growing  inwards  from  the  walls,  con- 
taining eoolicea  which  may  give  origin  to  tlie 
corresponding  tape-worm.  In  either  ease 
the  cyat-wall  is  somewhat  tnnsely  expanded 
by  a  clear  liquid,  rich  in  chloride  of  sodium. 
The  cyst  enlarges  gradually,  and  may  burat 
in  various  directions,  but  most  frequently 
into  the  uelvis  of  the  kidney,  or  into  the 
lungs  and  oronchi.  Sometimes  suppuration 
of  the  cyst  occurs,  and  accordingly  one  finds 
on  pott'fnortem  examination  the  remains  of 
a  smivelled  and  sunken  cyst,  with  caseated 
contents,  in  which  are  imbedded  remains  of 
daughter-cysts  uid  booklets  from  the  seolices. 

Sthptohs. — The  course  of  hydatid-disease 
of  tbe  kidney  is  always  chronic.  It  may  be 
prolonged  for  many  years.  The  advance  is 
insidious.  '  Attention  is  sometimes  dra\in 
first  to  the  presence  of  a  tumour,  sometimes 
to  the  evidences  of  its  rupture.  When  rup- 
ture takes  place  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
daughter-cysts  passing  along  the  ureter  give 
rise  to  symptoms  resembling  those  of  renal 
colic ;  but  the  discharge  of  the  cysts,  and  the 
results  of  the  microscopic  examination,  reveal 
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the  trae  cause  of  the  irritation.  After  sneh 
a  dtBcharge  the  cyst  may  atrophy ;  sometimes 
it  happens  that  a  second  or  even  a  third  dis- 
charge occurs  after  a  shorter  or  longer  inter- 
val. When  the  discharge  is  by  the  luDg, 
pain  and  cough  occnr,  due  to  irritation  of  the 
pleura:  then  the  expulsion  of  the  hydatids 
takes  place ;  sometimes  this  also  results  quite 
favourably.  The  special  featnree  of  a  hyutid 
tumour  are  its  globular  form  and  its  elasticity. 
"When  suppuration  occurs,  fsver  tuperrenes, 
attended  with  local  pain. 

PuoNOSiB.— The  diagnosis  of  hydatid  of 
the  kidney  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a 
tumour  of  a  special  kind ;  and  is  made  cer- 
tain l^the  discharfje  of  cysta  or  hooklets. 

Pboonosis.  —  The  prognosis  is  always 
doubtful. 

Trbathent.  —  Medicine  is  of  no  avail. 
The  best  treatment  is  the  removal  of  the 
fluid  contents  of  the  cyst  by  aspiration. 
When  such  removal  is  successfully  effected, 
the  parasites  in  many  instances  die,  and  the 
eyst  shriveU  up. 

18.  Kidney,  HypersBmia  of. 

DxFlNmoN. — An  acute  or  chronic  affeetton 
of  the  kidney,  consisting  in  active  or  passive 
congestion  of  its  vessels,  with  secondary 
chw^;ea;  oharacterised  by  the  appearance  of 
albumin,  and  sometimes  of  blood  and  of  hya- 
line tube-casts  in  the  urine,  the  quantity  of 
urine  being  generally  diminiahea,  and  its 
specific  gravity  natural ;  resulting  in  recovery 
if  the  cause  be  removed,  but  in  the  passive 
form  commonly  continuing  or  recumng  till 
the  fiital  result  is  induced,  partly  by  the 
original,  and  partly  by  other  causes. 

^TiOLOOT. — Active  congestion — that  is, 
congestion  due  to  increased  infiux  of  arterial 
blood — may  be  caused  by  inflammation ;  by 
various  blood-poisons,  such  as  those  of 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  typhus ;  and  by  some 
medicinal  subsbuices,  such  as  cantharides, 
turpentine,  enbebs ;  also  probably  by  agencies 
which  paittlyse  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
small  vteries — as  is  sometimes  seen  in  the 
course  of  ex<^bthalmio  goitre,  or  which  in- 
crease the  blood-pressure  in  the  renal  arteries. 
Ptutive  congestion,  which  implies  congestion 
due  to  hindrance  to  the  etflux  of  venous 
blood  &om  the  oi^^,  may  be  caused  by  any 
obetmction  to  the  circulation.  It  is  most 
commonly  met  with  in  cases  of  cardiac 
disease  where  the  right  chambers  of  the 
heart  are  dilated.  It  also  results  feom  such 
diseases  of  the  lungs  as  are  followed  by  dila- 
tation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart — for 
example,  emphysema.  It  also  sometimes 
arises,  though  mooh  more  rarely,  from 
obstrnction  in  the  course  of  the  infiaritw  vena 
cava,  or  in  the  renal  veins,  as  from  pressure 
of  aneurysmal  or  other  tumours,  or  from  the 
formation  of  a  thrombus. 

Anatomical  CHAaiciBBS. — In  tiie  active 
form  of  renal  hypenemia,  the  anatomical 
changes  are  probaUy  less  marked  after  death 


than  during  life.  The  kidneys  are  general^r 
of  fully  the  normal  size ;  the  capsule  strips 
off  readily ;  and  the  surface  is  smooth.  On 
section  the  vessels  are  found  congested ;  the 
Malpighian  bodies  irequently  standing  out 
Prominently,  being  distended  with  blood. 
The  vessels  of  the  cones  are  also  overfilled. 
More  or  less  evidence  of  inflammatory  change 
is  to  be  found  in  the  tubules,  the  ^ithelium 
being  granular  and  opaque,  and  the  lumen 
of  the  tubules,  especially  those  of  the  cones, 
being  filled  up  with  coagulated  filnin.  Blood 
is  sometimes  found  extravasated  into  the 
convoluted  tubules.  The  stroma  is  unaltered. 
Sometimes  there  is  congestion  of,  or  even 
extravasation  into,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  of  the  ureter.  In 
passive  congestion  the  anatomical  changes 
are  more  marked,  and  var^  with  the  duration 
and  intensity  of  the  affection.  In  the  slighter 
forms,  or  in  those  of  short  continuance,  the 
kidney  is  of  fully  the  natural  size ;  its 
capsule  strips  off  readily ;  the  surface  of  the 
organ  is  smooth ;  and  thore  is  evidence  of 
congestion.  On  section,  the  congestion  is 
seen  to  oceupy  the  Terns  and  the  MiJpighian 
bodies;  sconetimes  there  are  evi^nees  of 
extravasation  of  blood ;  and  sometimes  filixin- 
ous  co&gula  are  found  in  the  tubules. 

In  the  more  chronic  forms,  althou^  the 
capsule  strips  off  readily,  the  surface  is  some, 
what  uneven ;  congestion  is  still  marked  on 
the  surface,  but  scarcely  so  distinctly  as  in 
the  earlier  stage.  On  section  the  organ  feels 
firmer  than  natural ;  it  is  in  a  condition 
which  may  be  best  described  by  the  term 
'induration.'  Its  small  veins  and  Malpighian 
bodies  are  dilated  and  full  of  blood;  the 
fibrous  stroma  is  relatively  increased, 
especially  towards  the  sor&ce  of  the  organ ; 
some  of  the  tubules  are  wasted,  some  are 
blocked  u])  with  exuded  material,  and  some 
exhibit  endenoe  of  disintegration  and  ^ty 
degeneration  of  the  epithelium.  The  con- 
dition of  the  stroma  thus  approaches  that  of 
cirrhosis  of  the  kidney ;  the  condition  of  the 
tubules  approaches  that  of  inflammaticm. 
There  is  no  definite  boundary  line  between 
the  conditions  anatomically ;  still  the  combi- 
nation of  the  changes  confirms  the  inference 
which  must  be  drawn  from  the  study  of  the 
elisicalfaistory,  that  these  hyperaemic  changes, 
though  approaching  to,  are  not  identical  with, 
the  processes  properly  included  under  the 
tenn  '  Bright 'e  disease.' 

Sthptoms. — The  symptoms  of  active  con- 
gestion are  the  presence  of  albumin  in  the 
urine,  occasionally  accompanied  b^  hyatinc 
tube-casts,  and  sometimesDyUoodmgreater 
or  less  quantify.  It  occurs  oomiuoAuy  as  a 
trandent,  or  occasionally  as  a  recurring  con- 
dition ;  and,  unless  when  it  betokens  a  com- 
mencing inflammatory  action,  is  raxel^y  of 
much  practical  importance. 

In  passive  congestion  albuminuria  is  again 
the  leading  symf  torn ;  the  urine  is  genoraUy 
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somewhat  reduced  in  quantity,  of  about  nor- 
mal specific  gravity,  often  of  acid  reaction, 
d^MMiting  nrates.  The  amount  of  iirea  is 
little  below  the  normal.  Tube-casta  are 
usually  scanty,  and  may  be  wanting ;  when 
present  they  are  hyaline  or  sometimes  bloody, 
and  occasionally  contain  altered  epithelium. 

Diagnosis. — The  question  relating  to  dia- 
KDOsis,  which  U  of  most  praetioal  importance, 
Gea  between  hypenemia  and  inflammatory 
Brig^'8  disease.  In  making  thia  distinction, 
the  points  to  which  we  have  to  attend  are  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient,  in  respect  to 
Uie  possible  causes  of  such  an  affection,  the 
presence  of  cardiac  or  pulmonary  disease, 
or  of  venous  obstruction^  In  congestive 
affections  the  urine  is  scanty,  as  it  often  is 
in  Bright's  disease,  but  it  is  of  high  colour, 
of  natural  specific  ^vity,  and  rarely  con- 
tains  blood,  renal  epithelium,  or  tube-casts. 

Fkoonosis. — The  prognosis  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  conditions  inducing  the  con- 
gestion. In  the  active  form  it  usually 
rapidly  subsides ;  in  the  passive  form,  it  is 
jtersistent,  or  at  best,  if  temporarily  got  rid 
oC  is  almost  sure  to  recur. 

Tkeatkeht. — Y^hien.  the  renal  congestion 
is  very  intense,  dry  cupping,  local  blood- 
letting, the  hot  air  or  the  warm  vapour  bath, 
or  warm  applications  over  the  kidneys,  may 
be  indicated ;  but  the  treatment  is  mostly 
that  of  the  diseases  which  are  inducing  the 
congestion.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  cardiac 
diuase  digitalis  and  iron,  in  the  case  of  pul- 
monary disease  digitalis  with  squill,  and,  if 
necessary,  a  little  blue  pill  or  carbonate  of 
ammonium,  are  indicated.  The  general  man- 
agement should  be  that  proper  to  the  ob- 
structive disease  which  has  indurad  the 
congestion. 

19.  Kidney,  Hypertrophy  of.— True 
l^pertrophy,  that  is  to  say,  increase  of  all 
tiie  elements,  or  of  the  essential  elements 
of  the  kidney,  oceturs  only  in  one  organ  as 
a  rule,  and  tnat  by  way  of  compensation  for 
atrophy  of  the  other. 

Simple  increase  of  bulk  of  the  kidneys 
often  results  to  a  certain  extent  from  conges- 
tion, inflammation,  the  various  forms  of 
Bright's  disease,  new-formations,  and  accu- 
mulation of  the  secretion. 

Anatoucai.  Chahactebs. — These  present 
no  peculiarity  beyond  the  enlaTK^ent*  the 
ot^an  weighing  sometimes  eight  or  nine 
oimces,  the  renal  artery  and  vein  being  pro- 
portionately enlarged,  with  a  corresponding 
coarseness  of  structure. 

Bthptohs. — Hypertrophy  of  the  kidney  is 
without  symptoms,  but  it  might  so  happen 
that  ^e  enlargement  of  the  organ  could  be 
detected  on  physical  examination. 

20.  Kidney,  Infarotion  in.— ^00  12. 
Kidney,  Embolism  of. 

21.  Kidney,  Inflammations  of.— In- 
flammation of  the  kidneys  and  their  pelves 
presents  many  varieties.  The  kidneys  them- 


selves exhibit,  first,  tubular  inflammation, 
acute  or, chronic;  second,  inflammation  of 
the  stroma,  acute  or  chronic ;  third,  suppura- 
tive inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the 
organ,  septic  or  non-septic  The  renal  pelvis 
is  also  liable  to  acute  or  chronic  inHamma- 
tion.  It  will  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  discuss 
these  in  a  general  article,  and  therefore  the 
reader  is  refiured  to  the  several  special  arti- 
oles.  B«e  Bbioht'b  Disbasb;  2H.  Kidney, 
Suppurative  Inflammation  of ;  and  22.  Kid- 
ney, Inflammation  of  Pelvis  at 

22.  Kidney,  Inflammation  of  Pelvis 
of.-BiNON.:  Pyelitis;  Fr.  FyiUte;  Ger. 
Nierenheokenmtisiindung. 

DBFDfiTiON,— An  acute  or  chronic  disease 
of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  caused  by  ex- 
tension of  inflammation  or  irritation  from 
the  neighbouring  parts,  by  renal  calculus, 
by  cold,  or  by  blood-poisoning ;  consisting 
in  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
frequently  associated  with  changes  in  the 
other  coats  and  in  neighbouring  ports ;  cha- 
racterised by  the  presence  of  mucus  or  pus 
in  the  secretion,  with  local  pain,  and  more 
or  less  constitutional  disturbance;  sometimes 
resulting  in  recovery,  sometimes  in  long- 
continued  illness,  and  occaaionaUy  in  death. 

Mrtohoar. — Pyelitis  is  caused  by : — (1)  ex- 
tension of  inflammation  firom  neighbouring 
parts  of  the  nrinar^r  tract — sometimes  from 
the  kidneys,  sometimes  from  the  bladder; 
(2)  stagnation  and  decomposition  of  the  mine 
in  the  renal  pelvis;  (8)  mechanical  irritation, 
as  firom  calculi  and  gravel ;  (4)  exposure  to 
cold ;  (5)  certain  blood-poisons,  such  as  those 
of  septicaemia,  diphtheria,  and  typhus ;  and 
(6)  the  action  of  certain  other  poisons. 

Anatomicai.  Chabactebs. — Three  types  of 
pyelitis  may  be  recognised,  namely : — (a)  the 
acute ;  (6)  the  ehrowie ;  and  (e)  the  eat* 
culou*. 

(a)  ^cu^tfT-^ntemnoonsmembrane  is  con- 
gested, and  its  snriace  coated  with  mucus, 
sometimes  with  a  bloody,  sometimes  witii  a 
diphtheritic,  layer.  The  membrane  itself 
may  be  more  or  less  extensively  destroyed ; 
and  the  characterisHc  tailed  epithelial  cells  of 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  may  be  thrown  off  in 
large  numbers.  Besides  these  cells,  the  cavity 
contains  mucus  or  mnco-purulent  material 
in  quantity. 

(b)  Chronic, — In  this  condition  the  mucous 
membrane  is  much  thickened,  often  of  a  slate- 
grey  colour,  with  ecchymoses,  and  sometimes 
with  ulcerative  abrasions  of  the  surface.  The 
other  coats  of  the  pelvis  and  the  ureter  may 
also  be  distinctly  thickened,  and  ^e  lumen  of 
the  ureter  may  be  more  or  less  narrowed.  The 
cavity  contains  purulent  material,  with  dibrU 
of  broken-down  mncons  membrane;  and 
sometimes,  the  ureter  being  obstructed,  great 
accumulation  of  pus  takes  place,  so  as  to 
expand  the  pelvis  and  lead  to  partial  atrophy 
of  the  kidney  (pytmephroM). 

(ej  Calculou$.-~'lD.  tlus  fwm  the  mncoua 
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Bwmbtane  may  present  either  of  the  oondi* 
tions  afaore  desoribedi  bat  one  always  finds 
mingled  with  the  other  contents  calculi  of 
greater  or  less  size. 

SniPToiis. — Thesymptoma  of  aeu<«  pyelitis 
may  be  either  well-defined  or  nuulrad.  There 
may  be  nneasiness  or  acute  pain  in  the  loins 
and  along  the  line  of  the  ureter ;  sometimes 
distinct  rigors,  with  other  febrile  symptoms, 
occar;  and  the  urine  is  cloudy,  depositing 
mucus  or  muco-parulent  material,  or  some* 
times  blood.  The  most  characteristic  feature 
is  the  presence  in  the  urine  of  the  angular 
tailed  cells  which  line  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney.  The  condition  may  gradually  sab- 
aide,  or  mi^  become  ebnmic;  or  in  rare 
eaaesi  and  where  important  oomplications 
exist,  it  may  prove  fatal. 

In  ehronie  pyelitis  there  is  often  an  aching 
feeling,  or  w^-deSned  pain,  in  the  region  of 
the  ureters.  There  is  constitutioned  disturb* 
ance,  debility,  fever,  hectic;  the  urine  is 
opaque,  and  deposits  pus — generally  grey, 
sometimes  tinged  with  blood.  This  cont£- 
tion  may  go  on  for  long  periods,  sometimes 
terminating  in  recovery,  but  often  persisting 
and  proving  fatal  by  exhaastion,  by  extension 
to  the  kidney-substance  or  to  the  surround- 
ing cellular  tissue,  or  by  concomitant  oom> 
plications. 

The  calcuJous  differs  from  the  other  forms 
in  respect  of  its  cause ;  and  in  being  attended 
hy  more  pain,  by  more  tendency  to  htemor- 
rnage,  and  sometimes  by  the  presence  ctf 
(O^Btsilfl,  gravel,  or  calculi  in  the  deposit. 

If  the  escape  of  the  pus  should  be  pre- 
vented in  any  of  the  three  forms  of  pyelitis, 
owing  to  obstruction  of  the  ureter,  and  pyo- 
nephrosis result,  a  fulness  or  fluctuating 
tumour  may  be  detected  in  the  renal  region, 
and  this  in  some  instances  subsides  at  in- 
tervals, with  a  copious  discharge  of  pus  in 
the  nrine. 

DuaNOSiB. — From  cystitis,  pyelitis  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  absence  of  vesical  pain, 
and  of  frequent  calls  to  micturition  ;  and  by 
the  presence  of  the  lumbar  uneasiness,  and 
the  more  intimate  admixture  of  the  foreign 
materials  with  the  secretion.  From  renal 
inflainmaticHi  it  is  distinguished  by  the  ab- 
sence  of  tube-casts ;  the  seat  of  the  pain ; 
and  the  presence  of  the  characteristic  cells 
uf  the  renal  pelvis.  From  strumous  kidney 
it  is  sometimes  almost  impossible  to  differen- 
tiate simple  pyelitis.  Indeed,  the  two  condi- 
tions are  not  infrequently  associated  together ; 
but  the  presence  of  other  evidences  of  stru- 
mous disease,  the  enlargement  of  one  or  both 
kidneys,  and  the  discharge  of  copious  debris, 
iu  addition  to  the  pus,  often  suflice  to  dis- 
tinguish the  one  from  the  other. 

Prognosis.  —  In  the  slighter  and  acute 
forms  of  pyehtis,  the  prognosis  is  generally 
favourable.  In  the  chronic  variety  it  must 
always  be  guarded,  the  amount  of  danger 
being  determined  in  some  meaauze  by  Uie 


cause,  the  constitutional  eonditions,  and  the 

complicBtiona. 

Tbbatmbnt.— The  first  essential  is  that  the 
patient  should  have  rest,  and  that  the  urinary 
secretion  should  be  copious  and  bland.  In 
order  to  secure  these  ends,  a  diet  largely  com- 
posed of  milk  and  simple  diluents,  or  in  some 
cases  exclusively  of  milk,  and  the  avoidance 
of  stimulating  foods  and  drinks,  are  to  be 
insisted  on.  As  to  medicine,  if  the  urine  be 
excessively  acid,  alkalis  should  be  adminis- 
tered; if  it  be  alkaline,  mineral  acids,  or  ben- 
zoic acid,  or  a  benzoate  should  be  given. 
Various  remedies  which  appear  to  diminish 
irritation,  such  as  uva  ursi,  pareira  brava, 
bnchu,  triticum  repens,  copaiva,  and  sandal- 
wood oil,  ought  to  be  employed.  In  the  more 
acute  cases  the  application  of  poultices  to 
the  loins,  and  the  internal  administration  oi 
henbane  or  opium,  or  morphine  hypodermic- 
ally,  are  to  be  recommended. 

In  the  chronic  forms  of  pyelitis  a  similar 
line  of  treatment  should  he  perseveringly 
followed;  and  in  oases  which  owe  their 
origin  to  the  presence  of  calculi,  the  remedies 
appropriate  to  the  diathetic  condition  should 
be  employed.  Astringents  may  possibly  be 
useful  m  checking  too  copious  a  discharge 
of  pus. 

In  calculous  pyelitis  our  first  effort  must 
be  to  obtain  the  removal  of  the  calculus  by  a 
copious  flow  of  urine,  and  to  prevent  the  for* 
mation  of  others  by  etnreeting  the  fiuilts  of  the 
^stem  to  which  their  fbnnation  is  due.  But 
if  we  are  unable  to  get  rid  of  them,  surgical 
interference  is  fully  warranted,  and  in  many 
cases  this  suffices  at  onoe  to  relieve  the 
accumulation  of  pus,  and  get  rid  of  the 
calculi. 

28.  Kidney,  MalfoimationB  of.— The 
commonest  malformation  of  ths  kidneys  is 
lobulaiioji,  which  is  a  relic  of  the  fcetal 
condition.  Next  comes  the  undue  develop- 
ment of  one  organ.  Sometimes  there  are 
two  pelves  belonging  to  each  kidney,  or  two 
ureters.  A  not  very  rare  anomaly  is  the 
hone-thoe  kidney,  which  consists  simply  in 
the  union  of  the  two  kidneys,  by  a  band  of 
renal  tissnei  at  either  end,  usually  the  lower. 
This  abnormality  is  often  attended  by  ano- 
malies in  the  arrangement  of  the  uretus  and 
vessda.  A  very  rare  condition  is  that  in 
which  there  is  a  central  union  between  the 
two  organs,  owing  to  the  development  of 
supplementary  renal  structure  opposite  their 
pelves.  None  of  these  malformations  lead  to 
any  imjiortant  symptoms,  except  by  pressure 
upon  the  duct  or  vessels,  under  superadded 
tkbuormal  conditions  of  the  organs  themaelvea* 
or  of  neighbouring  parts. 

24.  Kidney,  Malignant  Bissase  of. — 
DEPmiTioN.-- A  chronic  disease  of  the  kidney, 
caused  by  the  circumstances  which  induce 
cancer  elsewhere;  consisting  in  the  forma- 
tion of  nodules  of  cancer,  or  the  infiltration 
of  the  organ  with  the  new-formation ;  charao- 
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taised  by  a  renal  tnmonr,  cachexia,  and 
freqnantljr  by  altarmtimi  of  the  urine;  and 
xesoliiiig  in  death. 

^TiOLOOT. — Prima/ry  renal  cancer  arises 
from  canses  not  yet  ascertained.  It  occurs 
at  two  epochs  of  Ufe — namely,  in  early  child> 
hood  and  in  adnlt  af^.  Children  imder  four 
years  appear  specially  liable.  The  male  sex 
IB  more  frequently  affected  than  the  female ; 
the  right  kidney  more  commonl^y  than  the  left. 

Secondary  cancer  of  the  kidney  is  most 
frequently  associated  with  ca^^inoma  of  the 
liTer,  the  stomach,  the  iwamm*,  the  testicle, 
or  the  uterus ;  aometimes  of  the  Ki|«a-renal 
bodies,  or  the  mesenterio  ^anda. 

AvATOinoAit  Cbabactkbs. — All  the  varie- 
tias  of  cancer  have  been  met  with  in  the 
kidney,  but  the  medollary  is  by  fiu-  the  most 
common.  Iti88ometimesprimary,8ometimeB 
aecondary.  The  primary  affects  uffaalty  one 
kidney,  most  commonly  the  right ;  the  organ 
is  often  much  enlarged,  weighing  sometimes 
as  much  as  sixteen  or  seventeen  pounds,  and 
this  even  in  yonng  children.  In  ten  children 
Sir  WiUiam  Roberts  found  the  average 
weight  8J  lbs. ;  in  ten  adults  he  found  it  9} 
lbs.  Sach  large  tumours  occupy  a  great  part 
of  the  abdomen,  and  push  the  colon  forward. 
The  cancer  is  in  some  cases  scattered  in 
separate  nodules;  in  otiieis  it.ia  infiltrated 
through  the  mass.  It  commences  always  in 
the  cortical  snbetanoe,  and  is  developed  from 
the  flbrona  stroma.  In  the  scatterad  cases 
the  remaining  portions  of  the  kidney  are 
quite  sound.  The  cancer  may  involve  the 
sub-mucous  tissue  of  the  mncons  mem- 
brane of  the  pelvis,  the  meters,  and  the  veins. 
The  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  also  become 
secondarily  affected.  Sometimes  it  affects 
the  peritoneum  and  colon,  and  it  has  even 
involved  the  skin. 

When  the  renal  affection  is  secondary,  it 
usually  involves  both  organs,  and  rarely 
leads  to  such  enlargement  as  is  seen  in  the 
primary  disease.  It  occurs  in  the  £Drm  of 
numerous  nodules,  developed  in  the  stroma 
■ta  along  the  veweb.  This  remaining  renal 
tissue  is  o<nnmonly  healthy,  but  it  may  be 
inflamed  or  otherwise  altered. 

Kidney,  Sareoma  of. — It  is  probable  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  frt>m 
which  the  description  of  carcinoma  of  the 
kidneys  is  drawn  was  really  referable  to  one 
or  other  of  the  varieties  of  sarcoma — either 
the  more  common  alveolar  form,  or  the  rarer 
one  with  striped  muscular  fibres — rkaido- 
myoma.  At  tne  present  time  it  is  not  poa. 
sible  satisfactorily  to  mark  off  a  definite 
clinical  history  of  this  group  of  new-forma- 
tions. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  primary 
eanoer  generally  become  ^uite  dietinet  when 
the  disease  adnnces,  but  m  the  earlier  stages 
they  are  very  indistinct.  The  urine  itself  is, 
u  a  rule,  natural  in  ^nuitity,  of  acid  reaction, 
normal  specifio  gravity  andooloar;  bat  firom 


time  to  time  Uood  appears,  its  amount  vary* 
ing  from  a  mere  trace  to  a  very  serious 
hsemorrhage.  Sometimes  the  blood  is  in 
dots,  and  this  bleeding  may  be  the  earUest 
symptom.  It  occasionlQly  happens  that  car- 
cmomatouB  elements  may  be  discovered  in 
the  urinary  deposit,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
identify  them. 

Examination  of  the  abdomen  reveals  thb 
presence  of  a  tumour,  occupying  and  extend- 
ing from  the  region  of  the  kidney.  The 
tumour  is  generally  nodulated,  of  tolerably 
firm  consistence,  and  dull  on  percussion.  The 
colim  lies  in  front  of  the  mass,  which  is 
capable  of  being  tilted  forward  pressure 
<m  the  renal  region.  When  the  left  kidney 
is  affected,  the  ^leen  is  displaced  upwards. 
As  a  rule,  there  ispersistent  constipation,  and 
some  pain ;  together  with  the  general  symp- 
toras  of  the  earcinomatons  cachexia. 

DiAONOsis. — Carcinoma  of  the  left  kidney 
may  be  confounded  with  enlargement  of  the 
spleen ;  with  perinephrio  abscess ;  perhaps 
sometimes  with  disease  of  the  mesenteno 
glands ;  or  with  obstruction  of  the  colon,  and 
retention  of  feces.  From  splenic  tumour  it 
is  distinguished  by  its  lower  position,  by  the 
absence  of  the  splenic  notch,  the  normal 
condition  of  the  blood,  the  presenoe  of  blood 
in  the  urine,  the  nodulated  character  of  the 
tumour  itself,  and  the  position  of  the  colon 
in  relation  to  it.  From  perinephrio  absces* 
cancer  of  the  kidney  is  mstinguiehed  by  the 
absence  of  fever,  and  of  fluctuation ;  as  well 
as  by  the  less  rapid  advance  of  the  disease. 
From  tumours  of  the  mesenteric  glands 
renal  cancer  is  diBtinguished  by  its  situation, 
being  more  towards  the  side  and  the  lumbar 
region.  The  mass  also  is  less  nodular  than 
in  mesenteric  growths,  which  are  composed 
of  groups  of  glands.  From  carcinoma  of  the 
intestine,  with  accumulation  of  feces  above 
it,  it  is  ^stingnished  by  the  position  of  the 
mass,  and  by  its  characters  on  palpation ;  as 
well  as  by  absence  of  the  signs  proper  to  the 
intestinal  disease. 

Carcinoma  of  the  right  kidney  may  be 
confounded  with  tumour  of  tiie  liver,  especi- 
ally in  children ;  but  the  presenoe  of  a  space 
d  clear  percussion,  more  or  less  extensive, 
between  the  liver  and  the  timaour,  should 
remove  all  doubt.  If  the  diseased  kidney 
touches  the  livor,  reliance  must  be  placed  on 
the  symptoms  proper  to  renal  or  to  hepatic 
disease  respectively. 

Cancer  of  the  kidney  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  tumour  of  the  ovary  by  its  more  fixed 
position,  and  the  history  of  its  ^wth. 

Fboqnosis. — The  prognosis  is  in  all  cases 
unfavourable ;  the  duration  varies  with  the 
form  of  cancer. 

Tbeatment. — Treatment  is,  of  eoursot 
merely  palliative— morohine,  belladonna,  hen- 
bane, applied  extemafly  or  ii^ected  subcu. 
taneonsly,  to  relieve  pain ;  ergotin  and  other 
preparations  of  ergot,  acetate  of  lead,  and 
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gallic  acid  to  check  heemorrhage ;  and  iron 
as  an  astringent  and  blood-tonic.  The  bowels 
require  careful  attention  ;  and  sometimes 
there  may  be  so  much  ascites  as  to  warrant 
tapping.  Ezeision  of  the  afEooted  orpOL  may 
be  attempted  in  some  eases. 

25.  Ejd]i«y,  H^pOBitionB  of.— The 
kidney  may  be  congenitally  displaced,  but 
the  important  anomaly  coming  under  this 
head  18  the  movable  leianey,  whieh  donands 
special  oonsideration. 

DsnmnoH. — ^The  movable  kidn^  is  a 
eondition  especially  affecting  women ;  con- 
sisting in  the  undue  mobility  of  one,  or  rarely 
of  both  kidneys ;  characterised  in  some  cases 
by  no  symptoms,  in  others  by  uneasiness  or 
pain,  with  general  nervous  distnrbance,  and 
by  the  presence  of  a  tender  reniform  tumour, 
witli  clear  note  on  percussion  in  the  renal 
reffion  of  the  affected  side;  reaolting,  as  a 
rale,  in  frequent  recurrence  of  the  symptoms, 
vithont  danger  to  life. 

J&nOhOQY. — Uovdjlelndney  is  more  eom> 
mon  in  the  female  sext  and  especially  in  those 
who  have  passed  through  many  pregnancies, 
but  it  is  not  exclusively  associated  with 
women,  for  it  occurs  (although  larely)  in 
males,  and  also  in  children.  The  rif^t  kid- 
ney is  much  more  frequently  affected — 65 
out  of  91  cases  (Ebstein).  Its  occurrence  is 
probably  mainly  due  to  laxity  of  the  abdomi- 
nal parietes,  and  unusual  length,  or  irregular 
distribution,  of  the  renal  vessels. 

AifATOHicAL  Chakactebs. — The  kidney  is 
not  necessarily  changed  in  its  stmcture,  out 
its  position  may  be  altered  in  any  direction. 

Syhptoms. — In  many  cases  no  symptoms 
occur  in  movable  kidney.  But  in  some  cases, 
whenever  the  dujdaeement  occurs,  much 
uneasiness  or  even  considerable  pain  is  ex- 
perienced. The  writer  has  known  a  man 
unable  to  work  in  consequence  of  the  pain 
inducedby  the  displacement,  andlosingaday's 
work  regularly  onoe  a  week  or  once  a  fortnight. 
The  sensations  are  generally  rather  of  the 
nature  of  vague  uneasiness  than  of  actual 
pain,  except  when  the  oi^an  is  touched,  and 
then  there  is  pain  of  a  peculiar  and  sickening 
kind.  The  urine  sometimes  becomes  altered 
during  the  attacks,  depositing  mucus,  and  in 
one  case  in  the  writer's  practice  a  little 
blood.  On  percussion  over  the  renal  region 
posteriorly  a  dear  note  may  be  elicited  on 
the  afilBoted  ude,  and  sometimes  a  flattening 
may  be  made  out  at  the  part.  Careful  pal- 
pation reveals  a  iunour,  of  oharaotenstio 
renal  form ;  and  now  and  then  pulsation  of  the 
renal  artery  may  be  felt.  The  morbid  condi- 
tion may  recur  at  intervals  daring  many 
years;  in  some  cases  it  is  apparent  for  a 
time,  and  then  absent  for  a  very  long  period. 
It  is  liable  to  be  brought  on  by  effort,  but 
often  appears  without  discoverable  cause. 
Occaeionaliy  it  is  found  that  the  displaced 
kidney  owes  its  position  to  the  existence  of 
carcinoma  or  other  disease  of  the  organ. 


Diagnosis. — The  malady  may  be  c<m- 
founded  with  tumour  of  a  malignant  natnre, 
originating  either  in  the  abdomen  or  in  the 
pelvis.  The  diagnostic  points  are — the  pecu- 
liar tenderness;  the  mooility;  the  occasioiial 
disappearance ;  the  unchanging  character  of 
the  tnmonr;  and  the  occurrence  of  a  clear 
peronsdon-note  with  flattening  in  the  renal 
region  of  the  affected  aide. 

PBoaHOsra.— The  prognosis  is  fevourable. 

Tekatment. — The  treatment  should  be  by 
means  of  bandages  or  trusses  to  support  the 
abdominal  walls,  and  keep  up  a  pressure  upon 
the  kidney,  so  as  to  retain  it  in  its  normal 
situation.  In  the  case  of  the  working  man 
above  referred  to,  complete  immunity  from 
the  displacement  was  obtained  by  tiie  use  of 
a  bandage  with  a  pad  so  arranged  as  to  keep 
up  a  pressure  upon  the  oigan. 

2Q.  Kidney^  Uorbid  Growths  of.— 
The  only  really  important  morbid  growths  of 
the  kidney  are  eanoer  and  tubercle.  Byphilitio 
new-fbrmatioiM  oocasionally  occur,  but  give 
rise  to  no  eharacteristio  symptoms.  Growths 
of  filnronB,  fetty ,  bony,  museular,  and  glandular 
tissue  have  aU  been  met  with  in  a  few  oases. 
Hydatid-disease  may  also  be  mentioned. 

27.  Kidney,  Faraaites  of.— The  para- 
sites which  have  been  described  as  existing 
in  the  human  kidneys  are  hydatids  (see  17), 
strongyluB  gigas,  pentastoma  denticulatum, 
bilharzia  htematobia ;  also  the  larval  form  of 
the  filaria  sanguinis  hominia,  which  inhabita 
the  lymphatic  vessels,  either  of  the  kidneys 
themselves,  or  of  some  lower  part  of  the 
urinary  tract. 

Tebatmeht.— In  the  treatment  of  patirats 
affected  with  bilharzia  hematobia,  the  inter- 
nal use  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  of  the  extraet 
of  miUe  fern,  is  recommended.  It  is  stated 
that,  when  the  bladder  is  affected,  injectitou 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  twenty  or  thhrty 
grains  dissolved  in  tepid  water,  repeated 
every  second  or  third  day,  have  been  found 
useful.  SmEktozoa;  Chtluhia;  and  17. 
Kidney,  Hydatid-Disease  ot 

38.  Kidney,  SuppuratiTe  Inflamma- 
tion of. — Definition.— An  acute  or  sub- 
acute disease  of  the  kidneys;  caused  by 
injuries,  extension  of  disease  from  the  bladder, 
and  perhaps  exposure ;  consisting  in  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  in  the  kidney; 
characterised  by  constitutional  disturbance, 
with  local  pain  or  tenderness,  and  varions 
alterations  rasecreti(m;  and  usnally  resulting 
in  death. 

£noLOGT.— The  eommonest  eanses  of  this 
disease  are  renal  calcnlas,  leadiiu;  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney;  and 
inflammation  of  this  part,  propagated 
upwards  from  the  bladder  or  urethra.  Next 
in  frequency  is  pysemia,  which  induces 
metastatic  aDscesses.  Comparatively  rarely 
the  inflammation  is  a  result  of  embolism  of 
the  renal  arteries ;  ot  iiquiies ;  and  periuqM 
of  exposure  to  cokL 
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ANAToincAL  Chabaotbbb. — The  affected 
organs  are  generally  above  the  natural  size. 
The  capBole  may  strip  o£F  readily,  but  often 
thui  process  leads  to  tearing  of  the  sub- 
Btanoe,  and  hberation  of  pus.  The  surface 
is  frequently  discoloured  in  patches.  The  ab- 
Bcesses  may  be  desoribed  m  passing  through 
several  stage*.  There  is  first  the  Btof^  of 
oongestion,  with  exudation  into  the  stroma 
<^  uie  organ;  secondly,  the  stage  of  grey 
oonsolidation ;  and  tbirdl;jr  that  of  suppura- 
tionu  Occasionally  sloughing  ooeura.  Some- 
times perinephrio  abscess  results,  from 
perfinration  of  the  capsule.  Drying  up  of 
the  pus,  with  shriveling  of  the  affected  area, 
is  sometimes  met  with. 

Microscopic  eiamination  reveals  in  some 
eases  at  an  early  stage  the  presence  of  colonies 
of  bacteria  in  certain  districts  within  the 
tubules,  causing  irritation  first  in  them, 
then  in  the  stroma,  and  thus  inducing 
suppuration. 

BTHPTOHa. — The  most  important  clinical 
ibatmes  of  sappuratiTS  nephritis  are  the  con- 
stitotional  disturbanee,  accompanied  by  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  snd  tenderness 
on  pressure,  vith  soantiness  of  secretion; 
the  mine  being  albuminous  w  bloody,  or 
sometimes  purulent,  and  depositing  tube- 
casts. 

Diagnosis. — From  pyelitis,  suppurative 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys  is  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  tube-casts,  and  the  ab- 
sence  of  the  characteristic  angular  cells  of  the 
calices  of  the  pelvis.  From  perinephritis, 
it  is  diagnosed  by  the  absence  of  distinct 
tumour,  and  by  the  history  of  the  case. 

Pboonosis.  —  The  prc^osis  is  generally 
grave. 

Tbbatkbnt. — The  strength  should  be  sup* 
ported  by  suitable  food,  by  tonics,  and 
stimulants  when  neoessatj;  and  in  some 
cases  benefit  may  be  derived  from  poulticing, 
fomentations,  or  the  ap[dication  of  leeches. 
Under  suitable  conditions  it  mi^t  be  de- 
sirable to  open  a  renal  abscess,  and  evacuate 
tiie  pus. 

29.  Kidney,  Syphilitio  Disease  of.— 
Syphilis  may  produce  in  the  kidney,  as  in 
other  organs,  congestion;  inflammation — 
either  simple  or  gummatous,  with  the 
cicatrices  and  nodules  resulting  therefrom ; 
and  waxy  or  amyloid  degeneration. 

AjTATOHioAi.  Gharactbbs.  —  There  is 
scarcely  ever  an  opportunity  of  studying  the 
upearances  of  the  syphilitic  kidney  in  cases 
of  congestion — probably  over-filling  of  the 
Tessels,  with  slight  inflammatory  conditions 
of  the  tnboles,  is  all  that  wonld  be  found. 
The  simjde  interstitial  inflammation  is  cha- 
racterised by  thidiening  and  swelling  of  the 
fibrous  stroma,  in  patches  here  and  there. 
Chimmatous  inflammation  is  rare ;  but  when 
it  does  occur,  it  forms  masses  of  the  ordinary 
gummy  character.  Either  of  these  condi- 
tions may  lead  to  the  fnmation  of  syphilitio 


cicatrices,  which  may  appear  on  the  sur&ce 
of  the  organ,  or  be  imbedded  in  the  cortical 
substance.  Their  formation  is  attended  by 
the  destruction  of  tubules  in  the  affected  parts. 

Sthptohs.— Albuminuria, slightin  amount 
and  of  temporary  duration,  occurring  along 
with  other  syphilitic  congestive  affections, 
has  appeared  to  the  writer  to  indicate  renal 
congestion.  Various  slight  cases  of  inflam* 
matory  Bright's  disease  nave  appeared  to  be 
due  to  the  syphilitic  poison.  The  symptoms 
of  the  interstitial  and  gummy  inflammations 
are  not  ascertained,  although  probably  albu- 
minuria attends  them  also.  For  the  symp- 
toms of  waxy  degenexation,  tee  Beioht's 
Disease. 

DiAQNOsis. — The  diagnosis  of  syphilitic 
disease  of  the  kidney  depends  upon  the  co- 
existence of  reual  symptoms  with  evidences 
of  syphilis,  while  other  diseases  of  the  kidney 
are  excluded. 

Pboonosis. —This  is  favourable  so  fiu  as 
danger  is  concerned,  except  in  the  <iase  of 
severe  waxy  degeneration* 

TBEA.TUENT. — lodido  of  potasuum  has  been 
found  to  be  useful  in  this  as  in  other  syphilitio 
affections,  at  least  in  the  congestive  and 
inflammatory  conditioiM.  Should  it  fail  to 
give  relief,  the  perchloride  of  mercury  may 
be  given  in  moderate  doses,  and  continued 
cautiously  even  when  albuminuria  is  present. 

80.  Kidney,  Tuberouloais  of. 

DBFiNiTioif. — A  chronic  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys and  ureters ;  caused  by  tubercular  in- 
fection, or  by  stnunons  inflammation  of  the 
structures  involved  ;  consisting  in  the  forma- 
tion of  nodules  of  tubercle,  or  in  strumous 
inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  gland, 
and  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  characterised 
by  aome  degree  of  constitutional  disturbance, 
sometimes  by  renal  tumour,  and  by  various 
alterations  of  the  urine,  particularly  deposit 
of  caseous  purulent  d^&rw;  and  resulting 
usually  in  death. 

^TiOLOOT.— The  direct  causes  of  tubercular 
disease  ofthe  kidney  are  unknown.  Itismore 
common  in  children  and  young  people  than 
in  those  more  advanced  in  life,  but  it — espe- 
cially the  scrofulous  form — may  occur  later. 
Men  are  decidedly  more  frequently  affected 
than  women.  The  kidneys  are  rarely  equally 
involved ;  the  right  is  commonly  worse  than 
the  left.  One  organ  may  be  quite  free  from 
disease. 

Akatouical  Chabactebs.  —  Under  renal 
tuberoulotis  are  included  both  tubercle  proper 
and  strumous  inflsmmaticm.  Tubercle  proper 
occurs  in  the  form  of  minntis  miUory  nodules 
scattered  throughout  the  substanoe  of  the 
organ,  as  a  local  manifestation  of  a  general 
true  tuberculosis.  Strumous  inflammation 
leads  to  the  formation  of  larger  masses,  in- 
volving either  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  or  the  cortical  sub- 
stance. When  the  former  is  its  seat,  it  leads 
to  a  thickening  oi  the  mucous  mranbrane, 
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commencing  in  patches  which  cradnally 
extend  and  ultimately  undergo  moeration. 
When  the  cortical  Bubatance  is  affected,  the 
oigan  becomes  enlarged ;  presenta  a  markedly 
lobulated  surface;  and  on  section  eoniciJ 
masses  of  altered  tissue  are  found  to  com* 
spcmd  with  the  prominenoes  of  the  lobules. 
Some  of  them  ftre  solid  and  cheesy ;  others 
are  softened  in  the  centre ;  while  others  are 
eomplekdy  softened,  so  that  on  section  a 
quantity  of  puriform  dibrit  flows  out,  leav- 
mg  a  cavity  with  white  walla,  rendered 
shaggy  by  the  shreds  of  fibrous  tissue  which 
project  from  them.  Sometimes  scarcely  any 
renal  structure  ia  left.  Occasionally  what 
remains  shows  the  oharaoters  of  waxy  de- 
generation.  The  diaeaee  commences  in  the 
stroma  of  the  organ ;  the  tnbnlea  are  com. 
pressed,  but  are  rarely  the  seat  of  inflamma- 
tory changes.  "When  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  the  ureter  is 
affected,  the  membrane  is  thickened  at  cer- 
tain parts,  and  afterwards  becomes  ulcerated ; 
and  the  lumen  ia  diminished,  or  completely 
choked  up  by  granular  dShrit.  Ftoqnently 
both  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  kidney  are  affected.  It  occa- 
sionally happens,  when  one  kidney  ia  exclu- 
sively affected,  that  ahrinkiug  of  the  gland 
takea  place  ;  and  a  putty-like  material,  rich 
in  cholesterin,  or  perhaps  even  calcareous 
nodules  are  found,  occupying  the  smooth- 
walled  cavities  produced  by  the  disease. 
Tuberculosis  of  the  ureters,  proetste,  vesi- 
cultt  seminales,  bladder,  and  testicle  not  in- 
frequently co-exieta. 

Sthptohs. — When  tubercle  oocura  in  small 
nodules  in  the  kidneys  it  produces  no  symp- 
toms, and  even  in  the  inflammatory  form 
the  constitutional  symptoms  are,  in  the  ear- 
lier stages,  not  very  well-marked;  but  as  the 
disease  advances,  fever,  passing  gradually 
into  the  hectic  type,  is  developed.  The  local 
symptoms  may  oe  negative,  but  there  is  fre- 
quently pain  in  the  affected  organ,  with  ten- 
derness on  pressure ;  and  in  some  cases  a 
tnmoiir  may  be  felt  in  front,  or  percussion 
may  reveal  an  increased  area  of  dulness  in 
one  or  both  renal  regions.  The  secretion 
may  be  normal,  or  even  sometimes  exceaaive 
in  quantity,  when  the  diaeaae  is  not  far 
advanced.  It  may  be  acid  or  alkaline,  of 
figiir  specific  gravity,  albuminous,  and  some- 
time* bloody.  It  often  ctmtains  a  puriform 
matoial,  with  d^&ru  of  renal  tissue.  Elome- 
times  th«re  are  masses  of  cheesy  material, 
which  are  eminentiy  cbaraoteristio,  occur- 
ring in  no  other  form  of  diaease  of  the 
urinary  tract.  Tubercle  bacilli  are  some- 
times demonstrable  in  the  depoaited  dSbria. 
Occasionally  the  urine  becomes  suppresaed, 
and  symptoms  of  urtemia  precede  the  fatal 
termination. 

DiAOKOsia. — The  evidences  on  which  we 
rely  in  the  diagnosis  of  tubercular  disease 
of  the  kidney,  are  the  presence  of  pyelitis, 
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combined  with  signs  of  tubercular  disease 
in  other  parts,  and  above  all  the  deposit  in 
the  urine  of  the  characteristic  fragments  of 
cheesy  tissue  above  described,  and  ^  occur- 
rence of  bacilli,  although  die  failure  to  de- 
monstrate them  cannot  be  held  to  forbid  this 
cUagnoais. 

PiUNSNOBiB. — The  prognods  is  very  im- 
favourable,  on  Mcoont  both  of  the  local  and 
of  the  oonititntional  conditions. 

TaEATHBKT. — The  treatment  ie  merely 
palliative — to  relieve  pain  or  uneadness ;  and 
to  seek  to  improve  the  general  health,  by  ad- 
ministering remedies  which  are  nsefdl  in 
strumous  aiSections. 

81.  Kidney,  Tumoiir  of.— Any  enlarge- 
ment connected  with  the  kidney,  which  re- 
veals itself  on  clinical  examination,  is  re- 
garded as  a  renal  tumour.  This  may  be  due 
to  mere  hypertrophy  of  the  organ ;  any  form 
of  cystic  disease ;  accumulation  of  any  fluid 
in  we  renal  pelvis,  or  in  the  kidney  itself, 
or  a  solid  new-growth,  especially  malignant 
disease.  For  a  description  of  the  si^is  of 
these  several  conditions,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  their  respective  headings  in  this  article; 
and  to  other  appropriate  articles. 

T.  Oraxmobr  Stkwabt. 

KIESTEIN  (icMv,  I  un  pregnant;  and 
i<T6rif,  a  pellicle).— Stnon.  :  Fr.  Kyeatiine ; 
Ger.  Kyeatein. — This  substance  was  formerly 
believed  to  be  peculiar  to,  and  always  prraent 
in,  the  urine  of  women  in  pregnancy,  and  it 
was  held,  therefore,  to  be  significant  of  that 
condition.  It  is  usually  detected  between 
the  second  and  seventh  months.  It  may, 
however,  be  absent  during  the  whole  period 
of  pregnancy,  as  dso  at  the  beginning  and  at 
the  end  of  pregnancy.  It  is  also  met  with 
in  the  urine  of  non-pregnant,  aneemio  patioits, 
under  other  conditions  apart  from  gestation ; 
and  even  in  the  urine  of  men.  It  therefore 
possesses  no  diagnostic  value. 

If  urine  capable  of  yielding  kiestein  be  set 
aside  in  a  tall  glass,  a  cotton- wool-like  floccn- 
lent  precipitate  becomes  visible  in  the  middle 
of  it  on  the  second  or  third  day.  This  soon 
riaes  to  the  top,  and  an  iridescent  pellicle  ia 
seen  forming  on  the  sur&ce.  When  this  haa 
fully  formed,  it  begins  to  fiJl  through  the 
fluid  in  the  form  of  flocculi,  until  the  whole 
is  deposited  at  the  bottom  as  a  whitidi  layer. 
Another  pellicle  contuning  triple  phosphates 
nieoeeds  this,  and  putrefiustive  changes  pro- 
ceed. Fat,  mucus,  cz;ystala  of  triple  phos* 
phate,  vilnriones,  and  granular  matter  bave 
been  detected  in  kiestem. 

Alpsbd  Wiltbhibs.  John  Harold, 

EIIT^STHSSIS  (k(w»,  I  move;  and 
aiirBrffris,  sensation). — The  sense  of  move- 
ment. 

This  endowment  is  one  of  great  importance 
in  reference  to  the  mode  of  production  of 
Toluntaiy  movements;  in  reference  to  the 
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teal  natnre  of  the  functions  performed  by 
the  so-called  '  motor  area '  of  the  cerebral 
cortex ;  imd  also  for  the  proper  oomprehen- 
sion  of  aphasia  and  other  speech  defects. 

Every  time  a  movement  is  executed  we 
receive  a  group  of  sensorial  impressions  OC' 
oasioned  by  and  peculiar  to  the  particular 
movement.  This  group  of  tdnnstnetic  im* 
jnosBions  is  made  up  in  part  of  impressionB 
emanating  frtnn  the  moseles  in  action,  of 
others  emanating  from  the  joints  moved,  and 
of  others  coming  from  tendons,  fascite,  and 
skin.  As  some  such  complex  group  of  sen- 
sations (h:  impreasionB  occurs  in  association 
with  every  movement,  they  may  best  be 
described  as  *  sensations  of  movement,'  with 
the  understanding  that  they  pertain  to  a  dis- 
tinct kind  of  sensorial  endowment — a  tense 
of  movement — kinsstheeis. 

These  groups  of  sensations  are  registered 
as  groups  in  definite  portions  of  the  cerebral 
oortex,  and  are  capable  of  being  revived  in 
memory  like  other  sensonaJ  impressions. 
When  so  revived  they  eonstitnte  (with  other 
related  revivals  in  the  visoal  oentres)  our 
*  ideas  of  movements.'  A  revival  of  suoh  an 
idea  must  always  eonstitnte  the  first  stage  in 
the  re-initiation  of  any  voluntary  movement 
that  we  may  desire  to  perform. 
_  Fart  of  me  group  of  kineesthetio  impres- 
sicms  belongs  to  what  is  known  as  touch  and 
common  sensibility,  but  the  most  important 
part  of  all  is  composed  of  what  are  called  'mus- 
cular sense '  impressions,  coming  from  the  dif- 
ferent muscles,  and  giving  information  as  to 
their  several  degrees  of  tension  or  contrac- 
tion. Thus,  it  is  by  means  of  kimesthetio 
impressions  (a)  that  we  are  made  accurately 
acquainted  with  the  position  and  movements 
of  our  limbs,  {b)  that  we  ^udge  of  weight  and 
resistance,  (e)  that  we  derive  inlcmnation  and 
guidance  dnring  the  performance  of  move* 
ments,  and  (d)  that  we  are  enabled  volition- 
ally  to  re-initiate  similu  movements  by  the 
id«Ll  recall  of  impressions  exoited  by  past 
movements. 

Kinaesthetic  impressions  pass  up  through 
Ae  stdnal  cord  and  the  bmb ;  thence  they 
pass  tnrough  the  posterior  part  of  the  inter- 
nal capsule,  and,  as  the  writer  has  endea- 
voured to  show  elsewhere,  they  are  registered 
in  the  Bolandic  area  of  the  cortex.  The  so- 
called  '  motor  centres  '  in  the  cortex  are,  in 
^t,  rather  sensory  centres  of  kinsesthetic 
type,  in  which  the  effsots  of  movements  are 
r^LBtered,  and  in  which  the  Ideal  recall  of 
movements  occurs  as  an  absolutely  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  production  of  voluntary 
movements. 

BiflorderBofKinsBflthesls.— Fromwhat 
has  already  been  said,  it  will  be  clear  that 
very  difibrent  disabilities  should  result  (A) 
from  lesions  which  affeot  the  paths  for  lon- 
Ksthetie  impressions,  either  in  the  cord  or  in 
the  brain ;  (B)  from  tJiose  which  are  produced 
by  disease  of  the  kinaetthetio  centnt  in  the 
6» 


cortex.  The  effects  of  disease  of  the  centres, 
again,  will  vary  according  as  they  are  of  a 
destructive  or  of  an  irritative  nature.  Not 
infrequently,  and  especially  in  hysterical  sub- 
jects, we  get  a  further  complication  (C),  due 
to  the  simultaneous  involvement  of  the  cere- 
bral paths  and  of  the  centres  for  kinsesthesis. 
_  A.  Where  tiiopatJu  for  kinsesthetic  impres- 
Bioas  are  damaged,  the  following  defects  are 
more  or  less  marked : — 

1.  Diffionlt;f  in  specifying  tiie  nature  and 
extent  of  passive  movements,  and  also  as  to 
the  position  in  which  affected  limbs  are  left. 
2.  Difficulty  in  discriminating  differences  in 
weight  and  resistance  when  affected  muscles 
are  called  into  play.  8.  Difficulty  in  ac- 
curately performing  prescribed  movements 
when  die  eyes  are  closed,  e.g.  from  the  ab- 
ducted position  of  the  arm  touching  the  tip 
of  the  nose  with  the  forefinger.  These  are 
the  kinds  of  defect  which  are  met  with  in 
locomotor  ataxy,  owing  to  implication  of 
kinffisthetic  patiiB  in  ^e  cord ;  and  such 
paths  are  sometimes  affected  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  other  sensory  ehumels. 
Very  smiilar  defects  are  also  met  with  in 
some  cases  of  cerebral  hemianesthesia,  due 
to  lesions  or  functional  derangements  in  the 
region  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal 
capsule — that  is,  in  cases  where  there  is  a 
loss  of  deep  as  well  as  of  superficial  sensi- 
biUty  in  the  affected  half  of  the  body.  Para- 
lysis, it  should  be  observed,  is  not  a  symptom 
belonging  to  either  of  these  conditions. 

The  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  loss,  partial 
or  complete,  of  kinesthetic  sensibility  can 
ofl«n  only  be  established  when  great  care  is 
taken ;  and  the  difficulties  are  greater  in  the 
way  of  our  diagnosing  such  a  defect  in  the 
leg  than  they  are  in  the  arm  and  hand.  The 
kind  of  tests  to  which  we  must  snbmit  the 
patient  (who  must  be  blindfolded)  for  the 
recognition  of  snoh  defects,  are  these :  We 
must  investigate  (a)  his  ability  to  discrimi- 
nate differences  in  weight ;  {b)  hia  ability  to 
recognise  and  describe  the  position  in  which 
a  limb  is  left  after  passive  movements ;  this 
may  sometimes  best  be  judged  by  his  ability 
to  put  the  opposite  sound  limb  in  a  similar 
position,  or  by  telling  him  to  touch  with  the 
sound  hand  some  named  part  of  the  affected 
limb ;  (c)  his  ability  to  move  &e  affected 
limb  quickly  and  accurately  in  some  specified 
manner. 

B.  Disease  affecting  the  kinffisthetic  oentres 
in  the  cortex  rather  than  the  mere  paths  for 
Idngestiietio  impressions  jrives  rise  to  all  the 
symptoms  prodoeed  by  aneotion  of  the  pBtha 
for  transmission  phu  certtun  others,  which 
will  vary  according  as  the  lesion  is  of  a  de- 
structive or  of  an  irritative  nature.  Thus,  a 
destructive  lesion  in  some  of  the  kimesthetio 
centres  will  cause  loss  of  muscular  sense  in 
the  related  parts,  together  with  a  motor  para- 
lyais.in  the  same  parts.  On  the  other  hand, 
irritatioe  lenons  of  the  same  kimesthetio 
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centres  will  cause  diminution  of  muscular 
sense,  together  with  spasinB  or  conTulsiona 
in  related  parts,  of  the  kind  met  with  in 
*  Jacksonian  epilepsy.' 

Where  this  morbid  condition  of  the  kinses- 
thetio  centres  is  functional  rather  than  struc- 
tural, the  efibctfl  are  moet  frsHqueutl^  akin 
to  those  reanlting  from  destmetive  knons  of 
the  same  ^arts,  and  we  then  have  to  do  with 
varions  kmds  of  fimctitmal  or  AysfmeoZ 
^artUyM  of  tmehral  tj/pet  with  which  there 
ta  the  association  of  loss  of  muscular  sense  in 
the  aCEseted  limbs. 

If  the  khuesthetio  centres  are  the  seats  for 
the  registration  of  the  sensation  resulting 
from  movements  and  for  the  ideal  recall  of 
moTements,  and  if  such  ideal  recall  is  the 
first  step  in  the  initiation  of  voluntary  move- 
ments, it  seems  clear  that  disease  of  these 
centres,  whether  structural  or  functional, 
when  it  renders  such  recall  impossible,  must 
necessarily  render  the  performance  of  the 
corresponding  movements  also  impossible. 
Similarly,  in  aoeordanee  irith  the  above- 
mentioned  views,  the  irritation  of  roeh  cen- 
tres should  lead  to  the  prodnotion  of  spasms 
or  convulsions  in  related  parts  of  the  body. 

C.  In  hysterics!  subjects,  however,  another 
grouping  of  symptoms  is  frequently  met 
with,  because  in  them  a  simultaneous  affec- 
tion of  the  cerebral  paths  and  of  the  centres 
for  kintesthetio  impressions  is  common.  That 
is,  we  aeem  to  have  the  more  common  affec- 
tion of  the  cerebral  paths  for  kineesthetio  and 
other  sensory  impressions  (due  to  functional 
disabilities  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  interna) 
capsule)  associated  with  a  similarly  degraded 
condition  of  functional  activity  in  the  kines- 
thetic centres  themselves,  or  some  of  them, 
on  Uie  afibeted  side.  The  result  is  the  co- 
existence of  a  well-marked  hemiannsthesia 
(supei^cial  and  deep)  with  paralysis  of  one 
or  both  limbs  on  the  affected  side.  In  one 
very  peculiar  sub-class  of  these  eases  the 
paralysis  only  exists  when  the  eyes  axe 


LABIO-LABTNOEAL  FABALTBIS 

closed;  the  simplest  movements  cannot  then 
be  made,  though  tiiey  are  at  once  ci^ble 
of  being  perfbrmed  as  soon  as  the  eyes  are 

opened. 

TBKAmMT. — Where  kinesthetic  defects 
are  associated  with  organic  disease,  either  of 
the  s{anal  cord  or  of  ue  brain,  the  treatment 
to  be  adopted  is  that  suitable  for  the  diseases 
in  qnestifn  and  the  general  ooodititm  <tf  the 
patient ;  and,  rimilsrfy,  when  kinKsthetie  de- 
fects constitute  part  of  die  symptomatology 
of  some  functional  or  hysterical  malady,  we 
must  address  ourselves  to  the  relief  of  the 
patient's  general  condition  as  the  best  means 
of  ameliorating  the  special  symptoms.  We 
must  not  forget,  however,  the  special  potency 
of  applications  of  the  wire-brush  for  the  re- 
storation of  all  modes  of  defective  sensibility 
in  oases  of  functional  hemianiesthesia. 

H.  Charlton  BisTuir. 

KIZr-OOITOH  (Dutch,  KinkhoeM£). 
Also  Ohm'^ough. — Both  these  words  are 
synonyms  for  whooping-congh.  1800  Whoof- 

ZHG-COUOH. 

EINQ-'S  EVTIi.— A  popular  name  for 
scrofula,  originating  in  a  belief  formerly  held 
that  the  disease  could  be  cured  by  the  king's 
touch.    See  Bcbofdu. 

K18SIN&EJX,  in  BaTaria.~Commott 

salt  waters.   See  Miherai.  Watebs. 

EXiEFTOUAlTIA.— Insanity  charac- 
terised by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  steaL 
See  Insakitt,  Varieties  of:  9.  Legal  Insanity; 
and  Gbhib,  bresptHuibility  for. 

ERETTZZVACH,    in  Germany  

Common  salt  waters  oontaining  iodine.  Sm 
liimtBAii  Watbbs. 

ET7HOSIB  (iw^,  bent).— A  i^nonym 
for  angcdar  deformity  of  the  spine.  Bee 
Spimb,  Diseases  oi. 


IiABIO  -  GLOSSO  -  IiABYNGEAI. 
PABAIiYSIS  (lo&ium,  a  lip ;  yX&tnra,  the 
tongue;  and  X^vy£,  the  throat). — There  are 
two  common  forms  of  this  ^sease,  which 
have  to  be  oonudered  separately,  namely 
(A)  a  ohxonio  form;  and  (B)  a  sudden 
form — the  latter  is  often  termed  'acute,' 
hot  is,  as  a  rule,  sudden  in  onset.  (C)  A  true 
acute  (not  sudden)  variety  is  met  with  in 
rare  instances.  A  fourth  variety  (P),  pseudo- 
bulbar paralysis,  presents  many  of  the 
symptoms  of  bulbar  disease,  but  the  lesion  is 
seated  in  the  cerebral  hemi^eres.   It  will 


be  convenient  to  desoibe  the  oommon  ohronie 
form  first 

(A)  OhTonioIiablo<aios80-Iiaxyngeal 
Paralysis.— BnroH. :  Fr.  Paralwne  GloetO' 
labio-laryngie  (Troossean) ;  (}et.2Vo^wtw 
Bulba/rpanUjftie  (Wachsmnth). 

Bbfinxtion.— A  progressive  symmetrieal 
paralysis  of  the  lips  and  adjacent  &cial 
muscles,  of  the  tongue,  phar;^nx,  and  some- 
times also  of  the  larynx;  with  or  without 
conspicuous  wasting;  and  often  associated 
with  muscular  atroph^  ekewhere. 

H18TOBT. — First  dMcribed  by  Db  Mesnil 
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in  1657,  and  by  Dnchenne  in  1860,  the  dis- 
ease was  made  generally  known  by  Trous- 
sean's  Lecture*,  published  in  1868.  By  the 
latter  writer  it  was  termed  '  labio-glosso- 
laryngeal  paralysis,'  but  it  is  now  generally 
known  by  the  name,  first  given  to  it  by 
Wachsuiuth  in  1864,  *  ptogresaive  bolbso- 
pcualysis.' 

Etiology.— Of  the  causes  of  the  affection 
little  is  known.  It  is  a  disease  of  later  life, 
being  ahnoBt  unknown  under  fisrty.  Exeep- 
tionu  CBMB  have  be«i  met  with  in  early 
adult  lifa,  and  even  in  late  childhood.  In  the 
latter  instances  several  members  of  a  &mily 
have  been  known  to  snfier,  and  a  congenital 
tendency  to  early  failore  of  vitality  in  the 
stmctiires  concerned  may  reasonably  be  as- 
sumed. In  the  common  form,  males  are 
affected  more  frequently  than  females.  The 
disease,  as  such,  does  not  appear  to  be  in- 
herited, but  in  many  cases  there  is  a  fiunily 
history  of  other  affections  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  Of  immediate  causes,  ex- 
posure to  cold,  mental  anxiety,  and  defective 
nourishment  have  been  supposed  to  exert  an 
influence  in  some  oases. 

AsATOHicAL  CHAKACTKB8.-~-When,  as  is 
commonly  the  case,  there  is  wasting  the 
paralysed  parts,  their  musdes  are  rednoed 
m  size,  and  present  changes  similar  to  those 
met  with  in  the  limbs  in  chronic  spinal 
atrophy.  Their  substance  is  pale;  fatty 
tissue  may  be  in  excess ;  and  the  muscular 
fibres  often,  but  not  always,  present  granular 
degeneration.  They  are  frequently  narrowed, 
and  the  tissue  between  them  may  be  increased 
in  quantity,  and  may  contain  pigmentary 
and  other  products  of  degeneration,  and  an 
increased  number  of  nuclei.  When  there  is 
no  apparent  wasting,  this  may  be  merely 
because  the  interstitial  &t  compensates  for 
the  redaction  in  bulk  of  the  muscular  fibres. 
Very  rarely  the'  structure  of  the  muscles 
presents  little  iteration.  The  motor  nerve- 
fibres  are  gray,  translonnt,  and,  under  the 
micrracope,  degenerated.  Their  nuclei  of 
origin  in  the  medulla  oblongata  are  also 
diseased.  The  motor  cells  are  shrunken  and 
atrophied ;  their  processes  are  lost ;  and  the 
intermediate  tissue  is  degenerated.  The 
hypoglossal  nucleus  is  examined  most 
readily,  and  the  change  in  it  is  striking,  as 
well  as  in  the  nucleus  of  the  spinal  accessory 
(palate  and  larynx) ;  it  may  often  also  be 
seen  in  the  nuclei  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal, 
the  vagus,  and  the  <  nucleus  arobiguus.'  The 
anatomical  change  which  imderlies  the  affec- 
tion of  the  lips  has  not  yet  been  detected. 
There  is  still  uncertainty  regarding  the  pre- 
cise mfpn  of  this  part  of  the  fitraal  nerve. 
Moat  of  its  fibres  diveqie  from  the  middle 
line,  dose  to  which  the  hypoglossal  nnoleus 
is  situated,  and  some  at  least  pass  towards 
the  lower  pert  of  the  column  of  cells,  which, 
above,  gives  origin  to  the  motor  fibres  of  the 
fifth  nerve.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  a 


large  number  of  the  fibres  of  the  facial  de- 
scend towards  the  level  of  the  hypoglossal 
nucleus.  Further,  the  physiological  associa- 
tion of  the  movements  of  the  tongue  and  lips 
is  most  close.  We  cannot  narrow  the  tongue 
without  contracting  the  orbicularis.  Hence  it 
is  certain  that  the  nucleus  for  the  lower  fecial 
muscles  and  the  hypoglossal  nucleus,  whether 
blended,  contiguous,  or  distant,  are  closely  con- 
nected and  arealike  predisposed  to  disease,  so 
that  this  eonneeted  part  tn  the  facial  suffers 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  hypoglossal.  The 
fibres  pawing  to  these  nuclei  from  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  may  also  be  dwenerated,  and 
it  is  probable  that  these  are  alone  aSeoted  in 
the  cases  in  which  there  ia  no  change  in  the 
muscles.  When  there  is  muscular  atrophy 
in  the  limbs,  a  corresponding  degeneration 
may  be  found  in  the  anterior  comua  of  the 
spinal  cord,  often  conjoined  with  sderosis  in 
the  lateral  columns,  and  in  the  anterior  • 
pyramids  in  the  medulla.  There  is  every 
reason  to  beUeve  that,  in  the  chronio  form, 
the  atrophic  changes  in  the  nerve-elements 
are  the  primary  alteration. 

In  very  rare  oases,  no  morbid  appearance 
has  been  observed  in  the  medulla.  8ome  of 
thue  may  have  been  cases  a{  peripheral 
neuritis,  local  and  degenerative.  In  others, 
in  which  even  the  nerve-endings  were 
normal,  the  degeneration  of  eerebro-nuclear 
fibres  may  have  escaped  observation,  or  some 
toxic  influence  may  have  abolished  function 
without  causing  destructive  degeneration. 

Syhptoxs. — The  symptoms  have  the  dis- 
tribution indicated  by  the  name  given  to  the 
disease  by  Trousseau,  the  affected  parts  being 
the  hps,  tongue,  throat,  and  larynx.  They 
are,  so  to  speak,  arranged  about  the  tongue 
as  a  centre.  It  is  in  this  organ  that  the 
earliest  symptoms  commonly  present  them- 
selves, as  a  trifling  indistinctness  of  speech, 
dne  to  an  imperfaot  articulation  of  those 
Bounds  in  which  tihe  tongue  is  most  con- 
cerned— especialljr  the  dental  and  palatine 
explosive  sounds,  in  whidi  the  tongue  has  to 
be  pressed  against  the  teeth  or  hard  palate, 
t,  d,  Jc,  g  (hard),  Ac.  The  tongue  can  be  still 
protruded,  although  perhaps  not  quite  so  £ar 
as  normaL  The  lips  then  become  weak,  and 
sounds  in  which  the  lips  are  concerned  are 
imperfectly  articulated.  The  vowels  o  and 
00,  in  the  pronunciation  of  which  the  orbi- 
cularis contracts  so  as  to  protrude  the  lips, 
cannot  be  well  soimded.  The  lips  are  not 
brought  together  so  perfectly,  or  separated 
so  promptly,  as  in  health,  and  the  labial  ex- 
plosives, h  and  j),  become  and  so  does  the 
labial  resonant  m.  Whistling  is  impossible. 
The  lower  part  of  the  &ce  loses  its  expres- 
sion, the  lips  are  habitually  separated,  and 
the  saliva  cannot  be  perfectly  retained.  The 
difficulty  in  articulation  is  soon  increased  by 
the  weakness  of  the  palate,  which  ceases  to 
shut  off  the  nasal  cavity,  so  that  a  nasal 
resonance  accompanies  sounds  from  which 
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it  should  be  absent  The  pan^is  of  Uie 
tongue  increases  nntil  the  organ  can  no 
longer  be  protruded.  Deglutition  becomes 
impaired,  partly  (according  to  Duehenne, 
wholly)  from  the  weakness  of  the  tongue, 
but  probably  in  part  also  from  that  of  the 
constrictors  of  the  pharynx.  The  soft  palate 
ultimately  hangs  motionless,  or,  if  it  can  be 
raised  a  little  in  an  attempt  to  phonate, 
daring  the  aet  of  swallowing  does  not  close 
the  posterior  narei,  so  that  liquids  regurgi- 
tate into  the  nose.  Food  is  apt  to  lo^e  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  cmmbs 
or  liquid  to  get  into  the  larynx.  The  laryn- 
geal muscles  subsequently  become  weak,  and 
the  glottis  cannot  be  closed.  The  Toeal  cords 
may  be  equally  affected,  or  one  may  be 
paralysed  in  greater  degree  than  the  other. 
Coughing  is  necessarily  imperfect:  air  is 
driven  through  the  larynx,  but  there  is  no 
sudden  opening  of  a  previously  dosed  glottis, 
and  hence  no  explosive  cough.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  glottis  is  paralysed,  phonation  is 
interfered  with,  but  the  ability  to  prodnce 
some  sound  is  rarely  altogether  lost.  As  the 
disease  progresses,  the  speech  becomes  idmost 
nninteUigible,  being  reduced  to  nnartieolated 
Tooal  sounds.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  habitual  artieulation  is  rarely  the 
best  possible.  Words  can  be  distinctly  ar- 
tictdi^d  by  a  deliberate  effort  which  are 
•euvely  at  all  articulated  in  ordinary  speech. 
The  saliva  can  neither  be  swallowed  nor 
retained  within  the  mouth,  and  is  constantly 
dribbling  over  the  lower  lip,  below  which  the 
patient  has  to  retain  a  handkerchief  continu- 
ally. It  has  been  thought  that  the  quantity 
of  saliva  is  incteased,  but  the  eWdence  of  this 
is  insufficient.  The  condition  of  the  tongue 
varies  much  in  different  oases.  In  some  it 
is  large,  broad,  flabby,  and  soft  to  the  touch 
throughout.  In  others  it  is  conspicuously 
wasted,  and  oorered  with  wrinldea  and  Ar- 
rows from  the  shrinking.  In  some  oases 
the  lips  retain  their  normal  size ;  in  others 
they  are  distinctly  tiiinner  than  natural. 
TluB  striking  contrast  between  diffierent  cases 
(already  referred  to)  led  Duehenne  to  dis- 
tinguish two  varieties,  the  atrophic  and  the 
paralytic,  but  in  some  of  the  cases  of  the 
latter  class  it  is  merely  the  interstitial  &t 
that  prevents  wasting  from  being  conspicuous 
during  life.  In  the  affected  muscles  the 
electrical  irritability  is  \uually  little  changed : 
they  still  contract  to  the  faradic  current, 
even  when  the  atrophy  is  conspicuons. 
Sometimes  there  is  an  indication  of  the  re- 
action of  degeneration,  in  undue  readiness  of 
contraction  to  the  anodal  (positive)  closure, 
or  this  reaction  may  be  well  marked,  &radic 
irritability  being  much  lessened.  Other 
muBclea  of  the  head  are  rarely  affected. 
Those  in  the  upper  part  of  the  nee  always 
escape,  uid  the  zygomatic  muscles,  with 
the  elevators  of  the  ni^>er  lip,  are  so  little 
affected  that  their  unopposed  contracture 


produces  a  peculiarly  deep  and  duraeteristio 

naeo-Iabial  fdrrow.  In  many  cases  muscu- 
lar atrophy  in  the  limbs,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  is  associated,  with  or  without '  con- 
tracture.' So,  too,  in  cases  of  ordinary  mus- 
cular atrophy,  commencing  in  the  limbs,  the 
hps,  tongue,  and  throat  are  often  affected 
towards  the  end  of  the  ease,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  the  primary  fona  now  under  oon- 
sideration. 

Death,  in  laMo-^ssal  paralysis,  is  usually 
the  result  of  asthenia,  due,  it  may  be,  in  part, 
to  the  difficulty  in  defi^tition,  or  to  chranie 
lung  disease  produced  by  the  repeated  en- 
trance of  particles  of  food  into  the  ^-pas- 
sages. Sometimes  the  patient  dies  in  a 
paroxysm  of  coughing,  occasioned  by  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  swallow  liquids  or 
saliva.  There  may  be  a  fatal  extension  of 
the  cerebral  mischiel 

Diagnosis.— Before  labio-glossal  paralysis 
was  well  known,  the  difficulty  in  swallowing 
was  ascribed  to  a  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  fauces,  but  this  mistake  is  now  scarcely 
possible.  The  symptoms  have  to  be  die- 
tingoisbed  from  Uiose  due  to  other  diwciaeeii 
of  the  medulla,  and  to  disease  elsewhere. 
Man^  sadden  lesicMU,  in  the  region  affected 
in  this  disease,  may  cause  dmilar  symptoms, 
but  theae  are  distinguished  by  their  onset. 
Compression  of  the  medulla  mav  also  give 
rise  to  symptoms  of  similar  distrioution,  but 
these  are  commonly  unilateral,  or  one  side 
suffers  before,  and  more  than,  the  other,  and 
they  are  often  accompanied  by  a  preponder- 
ant affection  of  the  muBcular  part  of  the 
spinal  accessory,  and  by  great  weakness, 
without  wasting,  in  the  limbs.  In  the 
'  pseudo-bulbar  paralysis,'  movements  of  the 
tongue  are  impaired  hj  disease  of  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres,  lliese  movements  are 
represented  in  the  lower  part  of  each  ascend- 
ing frontal  convolution.  \Vhen  this  is  dis- 
eased on  one  side,  the  loss  is  soon  compen- 
sated for  by  the  centre  in  the  opposite 
hemisphere,  but  a  symmetrical  bilateral 
lesion  in  this  situation  may  cause  complete 
paralysis  of  the  tongue  and  other  parts 
affected  in  the  disease  now  described.  Such 
paralysis  also  is  acute  in  onset. 

I'RoaNOBis. — The  prognosis  is  most  grave. 
The  disease  consists  in  a  slow  degeneration 
of  the  nerve-elements,  the  effects  of  which 
often  lead  to  death  in  about  a  year  from  the 
onset.  Although,  in  some  cases,  a  temporary 
arrest  may  be  obtained,  and  occasionally  the 
malady,  after  causing  a  considerable  degree 
of  disability,  is  arrested  icx  several  years,  it 
is  doubtful  whether,  in  any  instance  of  this 
form,  considerable  improTement  has  oe- 
curred.  The  prospect  of  prolongation  of  the 
state  of  arrest,  if  this  occurs,  depends  very 
much  on  the  amount  of  care  the  patient  can 
secure.  The  older  the  patient,  the  less  is  the 
chance  of  arrest. 

Tbbatxxht. — The  degenerative  tendenoy 
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of  chronic  labio-glosBO-laryngeal  paralysis 
is  nsually  beyond  the  reach  of  remedies. 
Therapeutical  e£Fort8  must  be  directed  to  the 
oideaTOur  to  retard  it,  by  secnring  freedom 
from  any  cause  that  can  be  bwsed,  especially 
from  depressing  emo^n,  over-work  and  the 
like,  by  attention  to  hygiene,  improving  the 
general  health,  and  by  the  administration  of 
nwrine  tonics,  quinine,  strychnine,  arsenic, 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  like.  Stz^ehnine  is 
most  nseful  when  given  hypodenmeally,  <me 
injection  being  given  daily,  in  any  convenient 
place.  The  nitrate  of  strychnine  is  the  salt 
for  the  purpose ;  gr.  may  be  gradually 
increased  to  Electricity  may  be  tried, 
although  too  often  it  is  unsuccessful.  Fara- 
disation should  be  applied  to  the  affected 
muscles  if  they  still  react  to  it.  £rb  has 
recommended  the  application  of  the  voltaic 
current  through  the  throat,  the  positive  elec- 
trode being  placed  on  the  back  of  the  neck, 
the  negative  stroked  down  the  aide  of  the 
pharynx  externally,  and  each  a  stroigth 
being  employed  as  shall  produce  reflex  move- 
ments of  deglutition ;  bat  the  use  of  central 
galvanisation  is  difficult  to  discern  in  the 
experience  of  most  observers.  Change  of 
air  is  deeirable  in  the  early  stage,  and  rest 
is  imperative.  Food  must  be  carefully  re- 
gulated ;  easily  digestible  varieties  being  re- 
duced to  a  semi-solid  condition.  In  the 
later  stages,  should  swallowing  be  impos- 
sible, nourishment  must  be  administered  by 
an  cesophageal  tube,  or,  what  ia  better,  by 
a  catheter  introduced  through  the  mouth  or 
nose.  Belladonna  or  atropine  may,  to  some 
extent,  check  the  troublesome  flow  of  saliva. 

(B)  Sudden  Iiabio*01o8so-Laryn< 
ge«l  FaralyBis.— Stkon.  :  Acute  or  Apo- 
pleotiform  Bulbar  Paralysis. 

DEFiNinoN.— Paralysis  of  similar  distri- 
bution to  that  of  the  ohronio  form,  with 
or  without  conspicuous  wasting,  of  sndden 
onset,  and  due  to  a  vascular  lesion. 

^TiOLOQT. — The  causes  of  this  affection 
are  for  the  most  part  those  which  lead  to 
sudden  lesions  elsewhere  in  the  brain,  especi- 
ally degenerations  of  vessels,  syphilitic  dis- 
ease, and  injuries.  It  is  a  disease  chiefly  of 
late  life. 

Anatomicu  Chabactbrs. — Little  is  known 
of  the  exact  condition  in  eases  of  sodden  onset 
which  have  recovered  with  persistent  labio- 
glossal  pardysis.  In  cases  which  have  died 
rapidly,  foci  oi  softening  in  the  medulla  have 
been  found ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  such  softening,  from  vascular  occlusion, 
is  the  most  common  cause  of  the  condition. 
Usually  there  is  disease  of  one  of  the  verte- 
bral arteries,  and  closure  of  one  or  more 
branches  that  come  off  from  the  diseased 
part.  Sometimes  the  diseased  vertebral  is 
much  larger  than  the  other,  and  its  branches 
have  taken  the  larger  share  in  the  blood- 
mi^y  to  the  nneleL  IVobably  a  small 


heemorrhage  may  also  give  rise  to  it.  The 
frequent  symmetry  of  the  symptoms  in  the 
sudden  form,  and  their  limitation  to  the  parts 
which  are  afieeted  in  the  dironio  disease, 
show  the  close  relation  of  the  central  stme- 
tures,  so  that  they  are  all  affected  by  the  one 
lesion.  The  wasting  in  some  of  the  caaes  of 
this  variety  is  very  much  slower  than  that 
which  follows  an  acute  lesion  of  motor  grey 
matter  elsewhere.  It  is  possible  that  the 
ascending  fibres  from  the  nuclei  concerned 
may  pass  up  close  to  the  middle  line,  in  a 
situation  in  which  all  may  be  damaged  by 
a  single  lesion,  but  the  bilateral  symmetry  of 
the  symptoms  may  also  be  due  to  the  large 
size  of  the  diseased  vertebral,  as  explained 
above. 

Syuptoms. — The  onset  is  sadden,  often 
with  headache  and  giddiness,  rarely  with 
loss  of  consciousness.  The  patient  suddenly 
finds  a  difBoulty  in  swallowing  and  in  artieu- 
lation,  with  inability  to  protrude  the  tongue. 
Respiratory  disturbances — cough,  dyspnoea, 
and  hiccough— may  be  present.  There  may 
be  convulsions  and  weakness  in  the  limbs, 
sometimes  with  tingling,  but  very  rarely 
with  loss  of  sensibihty.  Many  cases  which 
present  these  symptoms  die  rapidly  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  or  days.  In  those 
which  recover,  a  paralysis  of  the  tongue, 
lips,  throat,  and  larynx  may  remain,  resem- 
bling that  which  characteriaes  the  chronic 
form,  and  there  may  or  may  not  be  con- 
spicuoua  wasting.  In  many  cases,  however, 
the  symptoms  are  incomplete,  some  part 
escapes,  or  the  bilateral  symmeti^  is  im- 
perfect. This  we  should  expect  from  the 
more  random  character  of  the  lesion.  The 
coarse  of  the  disease,  moreover,  is  not  pro- 
gressive. The  patient  may  remain  in  the 
same  condition  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
even  exhibit  marked  improvement.  But  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  several  slight  attacks  to 
occur  at  various  intervals,  as  other  branches 
of  the  artery  become  occluded. 

DuoNosis. — The  diagnosis  of  the  acute 
form  of  labio-glosso-laryngeal  paralysis  calls 
for  little  remark.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  symptoms  may  deviate  from  the 
type  more  than  in  the  chronic  variety,  as 
the  lesion  sometimes  produces  irregiilar 
effects.  It  is  chiefly  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  the  impairmmt  of  movements  of  the 
palate  and  t<n^e  sometimes  left  after 
double  hemiplegia,  from  which  the  history 
suffices  to  distingnii^  it,  the  two  attacks  of 
hemiple^  usually  occurring  at  different 
times.  The  rare  symmetrical  affection  of 
the  surface-centres  for  the  tongae,  mentioned 
above,  is  also  not  simultaneous  on  the  two 
sides,  and  it  is  associated  with  at  least  tran- 
sient hemiplegic  weakness. 

PROONOais. — If  the  patient  recovers  from 
the  immediate  effects  of  the  lesion,  the  pro- 
gnosis of  the  paralysis  of  the  hps,  tongue, 
and  other  parte  is  better  than  in  the  ohronio 
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Form,  inasmuch  as  recoTery  of  slightly  dam- 
aged structures  may  lead  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  restoration  of  power.  The  pro- 
gnosis is  also  better  if  there  is  any  reason 
to  ascribe  the  mischief  to  syphilitie  disease. 
Nevertheless,  in  some  acute  oases  the  para* 
lysas  remains  absolute,  although  even  in 
these  there  is  not  the  tendency  to  increase 
which  is  wen  in  the  chrome  variety. 

Tbbatmbkt. — Any  causal  indication  must 
be  carefully  sought  for  in  acute  labio-gloaso- 
laryngeal  paralysis,  and  treated,  especially 
evidence  of  syphilis.  In  other  oonditiona 
the  treatment  is  that  for  the  lesion  which  is 
supposed  to  exist.  Biecirical  treatment  of 
the  muscles  is  of  great  importance,  in  order 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  secondary  de- 
generations, which  are  apt  to  occur  before 
the  partially  damaged  structures  have  re- 
covered. The  remarks  regarding  diet  and 
feeding  in  the  chronic  form  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  acute  variety. 

(C)  Acute  Myotic  Bulbar  Paraly- 
sis.— Stnok.  :  Myelitis  Bulbi. 

In  rare  cases,  symptoms  of  bulbar  paraly- 
sis, as  above  described,  come  on  in  the  acute 
(not  sadden)  manner  characteristic  of  central 
inflammations,  and  depend  on  this  process 
in  tiw  grey  nnclei  which  are  the  seat  of  de- 
genaxa'tion  in  the  chronic  form.  Such  oases, 
when  the  lesion  is  limited  to  this  region,  are 
too  rare  to  make  it  necessary  to  do  more 
than  mention  their  occurrence.  The  process 
is  analogous  to  spinal  polio-myelitis,  and  the 
principles  of  its  treatment  are  the  same.  It 
18  more  common  for  such  an  onset  of  bulbar 
symptoms  to  follow  those  of  an  ascending 
inflsjmnation  of  the  cord.  They  may  also 
occur  as  the  final  stage  in  the  mysterious 
disease, '  acute  ascending  paralysis,*  in  which 
it  is  probable  that  a  toxic  agent  in  the  blood 
acts  on  certain  parts  of  the  nerve-oentres  and 
abolishes  their  function. 

{D)  Fseudo-Bulbax  Faralsrsls.— The 
fact  has  been  already  mentioned  that  bi- 
lateral lesions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
may  cause  symptoms  closely  resembling 
those  produced  by  disease  of  the  nuclei  of 
the  medulla.  This  effect  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  tiie  muscles  paralysed,  being  bilatraal 
in  use,  are  represented  m  both  hemispheres, 
and  can  be  innervated  from  either;  heme 
compensation  by  the  other  side  prevents 
paraiysia  from  a  unilateral  lesion ;  but  if 
disease  afterwards  occurs  in  the  part  effect- 
ing the  compensation,  panlysis  results  such 
as  is  caused  by  disease  of  the  medulla,  or 
rather  (since  there  is  no  wasting)  by  degene- 
ration of  the  fibres  from  the  cortex  to  the 
bulbar  nuclei,  homologous  with  those  of  the 
pyramidal  tracts.  The  lesions  causing 
pseudo-bulbar  paralysis  may  be  in  the  corti- 
cal centres,  or  in  the  internal  capsule,  or  in 
the  outer  parte  of  the  lenticular  nuclei,  where 
they  probaUy  impUoate  tiie  fibres  from  the 


centres  in  the  lower  part  of  the  *  motor  * 
region  related  to  the  lips,  tongue,  &c.  The 
lesions  may  be  of  any  kind,  but  are  gener- 
ally sudden  and  due  to  vaacnlar  diBeann. 
Hemiplegia  usually  attends  the  onset,  and 
constitutes  a  dislinguiahing  feature  of  these 
oases.  w.  B.  Gowns. 

IiACBYUAIi  AFPABATTTB,  Dls- 
eases  of  {doMpvop,  a  tear). 

The  lacrymal  apparatus  consists  of  the 
gland,  with  its  excretory  ducts ;  and  of  the 
puncta,  the  canalicnli,  the  lacrymal  sac,  and 
the  nasal  duct,  throuf^h  which  superfluous 
tears  are  conveyed  into  the  nose.  The 
diseases  of  this  apparatus  are  almost  limited, 
with  the  exception  of  growths  affecting  the 
gland  itself  {tee  Obbit,  Diseases  of),  to  the 
excessive  secretitm  of  tears,  and  to  impedi- 
ments to  their  escape  into  the  nose.  To  ex- 
cessiTe  seoreticm,  w  to  impeded  outflow,  the 
oommon  term  epiphora  naa  been  applied; 
but  Ihe  great  majOTity  of  cases  of  epiphora 
are  due  to  the  latter  of  Uie  two  causes. 

Epiphora.— £xce«nv«  tecretum  of  teaniM 
described  by  authors  as  an  affectum  for  which 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  discover  an  ade> 
equate  cause,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  some- 
times due  to  the  prolonged  operation  of 
emotional  influences.  In  most  instances, 
however,  it  is  associated  with  some  kind  or 
degree  of  conjunctival  irritation,  and  is  to  be 
regarded  only  as  a  reflex  phenomenon  hence 
ansing.  It  is  well  known  that  any  tempo- 
rary or  accidental  irritation,  such  as  may 
arise  from  the  intrusion  of  a  f<Hraign  body 
into  the  eoiyuneUval  sac,  is  iqtt  to  be  fiJlowra 
by  a  copious  secretion  of  tears,  which  assist 
in  dislodging  the  offender ;  and  irritatiraia  of 
a  more  chronic  kind,  produced  by  emgestion 
or  irregularity  of  the  fining  membrane  of  the 
lids,  may  have  a  similar  effect. 

Impedimentt  to  the  escape  of  Ike  teart, 
causing  them  to  collect  in  the  conjunctival 
sac,  or  even  to  flow  over  the  cheek,  may 
depend  npon  displacement  of  the  puncta,  so 
that  these  apertures  are  no  longer  applied 
to  the  conjunctival  surface,  from  which  they 
normally  remove  superabundant  moisture  by 
capillary  attraction.  Such  displacements 
affect  chiefly  the  punetom  of  the  lower  lid; 
and  may  be  consequent  either  upon  conjunc- 
tival swelling,  by  which  the  lid  is  pushed 
away  from  the  eye,  or  upon  paralysis  or 
weakneea  of  the  orbiculans  muscle,  which 
allows  the  lid  to  fall  by  the  action  of  gravity. 
In  some  cases  epiphora  will  depend  upon 
obliteration  or  occlusion  of  the  puncta.  The 
former  condition  is  incurable ;  the  latter  may 
be  produced  by  plugs  of  inspissated  mucus, 
which  may  be  removed  by  the  careful  em- 
ployment of  a  probe. 

But  the  moat  ordinary  cause  of  obstruction 
is  stricture  of  the  nasal  duct ;  in  which  con- 
dition the  tears  are  arrested  a  little  below  the 
sac,  and  the  sac  consequently  becomes  over- 
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distended.  In  tiiis  condition,  &e  Bao  can  be 
seen  and  felt  as  a  small  lump,  situated  just 
beneath  the  tendo  oculi.  When  pressure  is 
made  upon  this  lump,  a  fluid,  consisting  of 
tears  mixed  with  more  or  less  mucus  or 
muoo-pus,  will  regurgitate  into  the  eye,  and 
the  lamp  itself  will  disappear.  The  danger 
in  such  cases  is  that  the  continued  distension 
of  the  sac  will  in  time  excite  inflammation 
of  its  lining  m«nbra&e,  leading  to  the  forma- 
tion of  puB,  and  this  to  an  opening  npoc  the 
ebeek,  producing  what  is  cwled  a  lacrymal 
fiatula.  Such  an  opening  never  heals  until 
the  duct  is  again  pervions,  and  it  is  liable  to 
undergo  periodic  attacks  of  unsi^tlj  inflam- 
mation. 

Treatment. — In  all  oases  of  lacrymal 
hypersecretion,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  search  under  the  Uds  for  any  concealed 
foreign  body  which  may  be  lurking  there.  If 
none  be  detected,  examination  must  be  made 
for  conditions  likely  to  be  irritating ;  and 
they  are  to  be  treated,  if  they  exist,  by  mild 
astringent  or  other  suitable  local  applications. 
There  is  probably  no  medicine  which  can  be 
said  to  exert  any  positiTe  effeot  in  diminish- 
ing  the  amount  of  the  laoiTmal  seoretion. 

If  tiie  displacement  of  tiie  lid  can  be  cured 
by  treatment  addressed  to  its  causes,  the 
teara  will  nsuany  return  to  their  accustomed 
cluumeL  If  the  displacement  be  incurable, 
as  happens  in  some  cases  of  paralysis  of  the 
portio  dura,  or  of  chronic  ectropion,  the 
patient  may  often  be  relieved  by  slitting  open 
the  can^culuB  as  far  as  the  caruncle,  so  as 
to  can^  back  the  aperture  to  the  secretion 
which  it  is  designed  to  remove. 

The  treatment  of  stricture  of  the  nasal 
duct  can  often  be  only  palliative.  The  patient 
should  acquire  the  habit  of  emptying  the  die* 
tended  sac  by  finger -pressure  mauy  times  a 
day,  and  of  wiping  away  the  fluid ;  while,  to 
diminish  the  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem> 
brane,  a  drop  of  any  mild  astringent  lotion 
may  be  applied  to  the  inner  comer  of  the 
conjunctiva  two  or  three  times  a  day,  imme- 
diately after  such  pressure  has  been  made. 
Periiape  the  lotion  meet  generally  suitable 
for  this  purpose  is  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead  in  disblled  water,  of  a  strength  not 
exceeding  ^ee  grains  to  the  fluid  ounce. 

When  a  radical  cure  is  desired,  the  canali- 
culus must  be  slit  up,  and  the  patency  of 
the  duct  restored  by  the  passage  of  probes 
through  the  stricture.  If  nstula  has  already 
fimned,  or  even  if  the  sac  is  the  seat  of  an 
•bseess,  no  other  plan  is  available ;  but  for 
the  neoessazy  detaus  the  reader  is  referred  to 
works  on  ophthalmic  surgery. 

B.  Beddbnbll  Cabtbb. 

IiAOTATION,  Disorders  of.— Stnon.: 
"Ft.  Troubles  de  la  Lactation;  Oer.  Sforttn- 
gen  der  MilchdriUen. — The  disorders  of  lac- 
tation are  numerous.  Sometimes  the  i^uan- 
tity  of  the  lacteal  secretion  is  excessively 


small  and  quite  inadequate  for  the  support 
of  the  child.  At  other  times  it  is  so  abundant 
that  the  milk  will  flow  horn  one  nipple  as  the 
iniant  is  sucking  the  other;  and  when  the 
child  is  removed  from  the  breast,  the  secre- 
tion continues  from  both  sides.  The  term 
agaiaetia  is  apphed  to  the  former,  and  galaC' 
torrhcea  to  the  latter  condition. 

1.  Agalactia.— Agalactia  signifies  either  a 
total  suppression  of  the  mammary  seoretion, 
or  a  very  scanty  sni^ly.  It  results  general^ 
from  ansmia  and  general  debility. 

The  treatment  should  be  durected  towards 
improving  the  health  of  the  patient  as  much 
as  possible,  by  a  generous  and  judicious  diet, 
and  tonics,  particularly  those  containing  iron. 
Certain  drugs  have  been  employed  as  galac- 
tagogues,  and,  it  has  been  said,  with  benefit. 
The  leaves  of  the  castor-oil  plant,  boiled, 
have  been  used  as  a  local  application — the 
liquid  for  fomentation,  and  the  leaves  as  a 
poultice ;  and  a  strong  decoction  of  the  same 
plant  has  been  given  as  a  drink.  It  is  doubt- 
Ail,  however,  whether  such  remedies  are 
efficacious.   See  GALACTAooonKS. 

2.  OalaotOTrhcBa.— This  occurs  In  two 
forms.  In  the  one  the  oomposition  of  the 
milk  is  normal,  but  the  qnantity  exoesidTe ; 
in  the  other  form  the  increase  in  the  bulk 
of  the  secretion  is  due  to  a  preponderance  of 
the  watery  part  of  the  fluid. 

Remedies  employed  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  the  mammary  secretion  are  termed  galac- 
tophyga,  and  the  chief  of  these  are  belladonna 
and  iodide  of  potassium.  Belladonna  is  em- 
ployed as  an  outward  appUoation,  as  well  as 
administered  internally.  The  extract  rubbed 
up  with  glycerine  may  be  spread  on  lint,  and 
thus  applied  to  the  breasts,  or  the  emplastmm 
belladonns  may  be  used.  The  child  should 
not  be  pnt  to  the  loeast  too  frequently.  If  the 
exoessiTe  seoretion  continue  for  any  length  of 
time,  great  emaciation  may  result;  and  to  this 
oonditionthetermmamnuiry  dto^tst has  been 
apphed.  Under  such  circumstances  lactation 
should  be  entirely  stopped  as  soon  as  possible. 
Strapping  the  breasts  tightly  immediately 
after  tiiey  have  been  emptied  is  of  use.  Every 
care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  fom^ation  of 
a  mammary  abscess ;  and  if  the  breasts  get 
hard  and  knotty  a  breast  pump  should  oe 
employed  to  fr«e  the  tubes. 

8.  Depressed  Nipples. — Depressed  nip- 
ples ore  generally  produced  by  the  pressure 
of  stays.  If  this  condition  be  observed  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  periodic  attempts  should  be 
made  to  draw  the  nipples  out  by  means  of  a 
glass  nipple-shield,  to  which  an  india-rubber 
tube  and  teat  is  attached. 

4.  Fissures  and  Ezooxiations  of  the 
Kipples. — These  often  lead  to  abscess,  and  it 
is  said  that  they  may  sometimes  end  in  ma- 
lignant disease.  To  avoid  the  occurrence  of 
these  lesions,  astringents  should  be  applied 
to  the  nipples  during  pregnancy,  in  order 
to  harden  uiem.  Eau-de-Colc^e  wid  water, 
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bnmdy  wd  water,  or  a  weak  8<dtition  of 
tannin,  may  be  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

SometimeB  an  abrasion  on  the  surface 
Ccorns  an  nicer  or  a  crack  at  some  part  of 
the  nipple,  most  frequently  at  its  base,  which 
gives  nse  to  great  pain  during  suckling.  The 
remedies  for  these  cracks  are  astringent  ap- 
plications, Buoh  as  tannin,  flexible  collodion, 
a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  of  car- 
bolic acid.  Care  should  be  taken  to  sponge 
these  away  before  the  infant  is  again  put  to 
the  breast;  and  a  nipple-shield  wit^  an  india- 
rubber  teat  will  be  found  of  great  service. 

For  abaeess  and  other  morbid  oonditions 
of  the  mammary  gland  supervening  during 
lactation,  tee  Bbxabt,  Diseaaea  m;  Miuf 
Fktbb;  and  KnvLK,  Edseases  of. 

CumiTf  QODSOH. 

IiAOTEAIi  VESSELS  and 
GIiANDS,  DiBeues  of.  —  See  Ltm  ■ 
PHA.T10  SXBTBM,  Diseases  of;  and  Mbsbn- 

TBBIO  OUKH,  DisOOBOS  ot 

IiADYSHITH,  in  Natal.— 5m  AniOA, 
South. 

ZiAGOPHTHAIiUOS  Qioyoe,  a  hare; 
and  6tt>6a\nat,  the  e^e). — This  term  is  derived 
from  an  old  supposition  that  the  hare  ilaeps 
with  itB  eyes  open ;  and  is  applied  to  a  con- 
dition in  which  there  is  inability  to  close  one 
or  both  eyes.  Lagophthalmoa  may  be  due 
to  paralyus  of  the  orbicularis,  in  which  ease 
it  will  be  attended  by  falling  of  the  lower 
lid,  and  will  generally  be  associated  with 
paralysis  of  other  muscles  supplied  by  the 
portio  dvra  {tee  Facial  Pabaltsis)  ;  to  the 
contraction  of  cicatrices ;  to  spasm  of  the 
upper  eyelid  {tee  Third  Kebve,  Diseases  of) ; 
or  possibly  to  congenital  malformation  of  the 
lids.  In  paralytic  logophthsJmos,  the  treat- 
ment is  that  of  facial  paralysis.  Where 
there  is  contraction  or  deformity,  each  case 
must  be  considered  on  its  own  merits,  with 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  rehef 
from  a  anrgieal  (^ration. 

B.  Bbudekbll  Cabtbb. 

LAKGEIT-SOHWAIiBAOH,  in 
Haouiu— Chalybeate  waters.  See  Mineeai. 
Watbbs. 

IjABDACEOTTS  disease  {lardwn, 
bacon). — ^A  synonym  for  albuminoid  disease, 
wh^  is  so  called  frmn  the  supposed  resem- 
blance of  the  cut  Borfiftce  of  an  uGTeoted  organ 
to  raw  bacon.   See  Albuminoid  Disbasb. 

IiABVAXiIS  (larva,  a  mask). — A  term 
usually  associated  with  pomgo.  The  thick 
incrnstation  which  is  sometimes  seen  cover- 
ing the  fiice  of  children  affected  with  eczema, 
and  constituting  a  hideous  mask  to  the 
features,  is  an  example  of  porrigo  larvalia, 
or  rather  eczema  larvale,  as  likewise  is 
ordinary  milk'Cnut. 


IiABYATED  {larva,  a  mask).— A  teem 
ap[^ed  to  owtain  diseases,  when  their  or< 
dinary  charaetere  are  masked  or  concealed; 
as,  iar  example,  typhoid  fsrer.  See  Ttphoid 
Fbvuu 

IiABYiraEAI.  PHTHISIS.-  A  mor- 
bid condition  of  the  larynx,  of  a  tubercular 
nature,  and  almost  invariably  associated  with 
pulmonary  phthisis.  See  Labtnx,  Diseasee 
of;  8.  Tuberculosis;  and  Phthisis. 

LABYNOISMITS  STBIDUX.ITS 

(Jarynx,  the  windpipe  ;  ttridor,  a  noise). — A 
form  of  obstructed  breathing,  attended  with 
a  peculiar  stridor  or  crowing  sound  daring 
inspiration,  and  dependent  on  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  the  glottis.  Bee  LABrax*  DiseaeeB 
of:  6.  Spasm. 

ItABYlTOITIS.— Inflammation  of  the 
larynx.  Bee  LaBTirx,  DiaeaMS  of:  S.  In* 
flammation* 

IiABYiraOSOOFE,  The  (Xopvyf 
the  larynx ;  and  vKoniu,  I  look). — Defini- 
tion.— An  instrument  for  illuminating  the 
interior  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and  re- 
flecting those  ports  so  as  to  present  their 
image  to  tiie  eye  of  the  observer. 

DBacBimoM.— The  urparatuB  for  ]aT;nigo- 
■oopy  consiBts  of  a  malt  round  {dane  numnr, 
set  (m  a  metal  stem  and  fixed  in  a  mxiden 
handle,  for  introduction  into  tiie  throat ;  and, 
for  concentrating  and  reflecting  the  li^t 
into  the  throat,  a  concave  reflector  to  be 
worn  in  front  of  the  forehead,  or  perforated 
for  wearing  in  frvnt  of  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server. With  this  throat-mirror  and  reflector, 
any  lamp,  or  even  a  candle,  is  available; 
but  briUiant  illtunination  contributes  bo 
much  to  the  distinctness  of  the  image  that 
some  apparatus  to  condense  the  light,  such 
as  a  btul's-eye  lens,  is  also  desirable.  The 
oxyhydrogen  or  limelight  gives  the  best 
Ulumination,  but  a  farther  development  of 
the  electric  light  may  be  expected  to  yield 
equally  good  remits. 

Application. — In  practising  laryngoec^y, 
the  first  object  is  to  throw  a  InrUUant  li^t 
into  the  pharynx. 

The  patient  being  placed  beside  and  a  little 
in  tcoxA  of  the  lamp,  the  operator  seats  him- 
self opposite  him,  and  adjusts  the  reflector 
which  he  is  wearing,  so  that  when  the  patient 
sits  upright,  with  his  head  incUned  dightly 
back,  bis  mouth  widely  open,  and  the  tongue^ 
put.  out,  the  light  shaU  be  concentrated  on 
the  bock  of  the  pharynx  and  velum  palati. 

The  first  object  being  thus  attained,  the 
next  is  to  throw  the  light  into  the  larynx. 
While  the  patient  breathes  deeply  and  quietly, 
bis  protruded  tongue,  protected  by  a  napkm 
or  handkerchief  to  prevent  its  sliwing,  is  held 
steadily  but  gently  forward,  either  by  faia 
own  lund,  or  by  the  disengaged  band  ci  the 
operator ;  and  the  throat-mixror,  prmoM^ 
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wanned  to  prevent  the  eondemation  of  mou- 
tare  on  its  BurfMe,  sapported  like  a  pen.  ia 
|>ueed  into  the  patient's  throat,  and  heli  with 
Its  back  steadily  pressing  against  and  raising 
the  soft  palate  and  uvula,  at  such  an  angle 
that  it  throws  the  light  into  the  larjrnx.  This 
angle  wiU  vary  according  to  the  position  of 
the  patient  and  the  part  of  the  larynx  which 
ve  wish  especially  to  examine.  The  inclina- 
tion of  the  mirror  must  then  be  altered — it 
must  be  raised  or  lowered,  brought  forward 
or  advanced  further  in  the  pharynx,  as  may 
be  neoessai^.  The  operator  moat  observe 
irhieh  part  u  reflected  in  the  mirror ;  and  in 
moving  it,  he  is  guided  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
relations  of  the  various  parts  of  the  larynx 
to  each  other.  Unless  the  tonsils  are  en- 
larged, no  part  of  the  fauces  or  pharynx, 
except  the  soft  palate  and  uvula,  should  be 
twched ;  and  the  observer  must  be  specially 
carefal  that  the  lower  edge  of  the  mirror 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  back  of 
the  pharynx.  He  must  remember  also  that, 
while  steady  pressure  can  be  borne,  titiUation 
of  any  part  of  the  fauces  will  induce  retching. 
"Where  the  throat  is  very  irritable,  a  20  j^r 
cent,  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  cocaine 
brushed  over  the  soft  palate  and  pharynx  will 
greatly  facilitate  laryngoscopic  examination. 
Enlatged  tonsils  may  present  an  insnperable 
obstacle  to  successful  examination ;  in  slighter 
cases  either  a  very  large  round  mirror  which 
presses  the  tonsils  on  one  side,  or  a  small 
ovate  mirror,  should  then  be  osed.  More  fre- 
qnent?7  a  pendulons  epiglottis  hanging  back 
over  tne  upper  part  of  the  larynx  impedes 
the  view;  in  such  a  case  the  patient  must 
utter,  or  try  to  utter,  in  a  high  falsetto  tone, 
a  prolonged  'eh,'  or  he  must  force  a  laugh  or 
a  cough,  and  the  mirror  must  be  held  lower 
in  the  pharynx,  in  a  more  vertical  position. 

For  the  topical  treatment  of  laryngeal 
diseases,  in  addition  to  the  laryngoscope,  the 
practitioner  requires  a  laryngeid.  probe  or 
Bomid;  Imuhes  or  cotton-wool  holders  on 
stoat  metal  handles,  curved  at  a  suitable 
angle  for  applying  solntiona;  an  insafflatpr 
Cor  the  introduction  of  powders ;  and  a  scari- 
fying instrament.  For  the  operative  treat- 
ment of  polypus,  &o.,  a  set  of  special  forceps, 
a  laryngeal  ^craseur,  special  knives,  and 
other  instruments  are  necessary ;  while,  for 
use  by  the  patient,  a  spray-producer  or 
atomiser,  and  a  simple  inhaler,  will  be  re- 
quired. Thomas  Jahes  Walkeb. 

IiABYNX,  Diseases  of.— The  functions 
and  pecnhar  anatomicaJ  position  of  the  larynx 
^ve  to  its  diseases  a  special  importance ;  and 
in  addition  to  such  objective  and  subjective 
symptoms  as  are  common  to  affections  of 
oUier  ragans,  we  find  here  modifications  of 
veroiration,  vocalisation,  and  deglutition. 

The  prineipiU  diseases  and  disorders  which 
ftCfoet  uie  larynx  -may  be  conveniently  enu- 
merated and  described  in  the  following 


order :  (1)  Disordsrs  of  Circulation ;  (2)  In- 
flammatitm;  {8)  Leprosy;  (4)  Lupus;  {5) 
Nervons  Aftections;  (6)  Spasm;  (7)  Syphilis; 
(8)  Tnbereulosis;  and  (9)  Tumours.  See  also 
Caoup ;  DiPBTHXBZA ;  and  Tbaohsa,  Diseases 
of. 

1.  Larynx,  Disorders  of  Ciroulation 
of. — Antemia  of  the  larynx  does  not  exist 
as  a  separate  disease.  Like  pallor  of  the 
gums,  it  is  described  as  one  of  the  symptoms 
of  incipient  phthisis. 

Congettion  of  the  larynx  requires  a  passing 
notice.  Hypersmia  of  some  portion  of  the 
muoous  linmg  of  the  larynx  results  from 
over-exertion  of  the  voice,  exposure  to  cdldt 
the  action  of  irritants,  or  any  cause  oI»truct- 
ing  the  circulation  through  the  larynx ;  and 
it  may  be  consecutive  to  laryngitis.  It  causes 
more  or  less  peraistent  hoarseness,  and  a 
sense  of  discomfort  in  the  throat ;  and  it  ex- 
cites what  is  conmionly  called  a  'tickling 
cough.'  Congestioa  is  clinically  inseparable 
from  laryngitis. 

Tbsatment. — Treatment  of  congestion  of 
the  larynx  is  unnecessary,  beyond  resting  the 
voice,  if  the  congestion  is  merely  temporary. 
If  more  persistent,  astringents  should  be  ap- 
plied locally,  as  in  cases  of  chronic  lai^ngitis. 

2.  Itarynx,  Inflamiiiation  of.— The 
varieties  of  lanngitis  treated  of  here  will  be 
considered  under  the  following  headings : 
(a)  Aoute  —  including  i.  Catarrhal ;  ii. 
Phlegmonoua.    (b)  Ghronio. 

(a)  L  Aoute  Catarrhal  Laryngitis.— - 
Stnon.  :  Laryngiiit  CatarrhalU  ;  Cynanche 
Laryngea;  Fr.Laryngite  AigueCatarrhalei 
Obt.  KehlkopfentKundatig, 

Dbfikition. — Acute  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx. 

Mnouiax. — Laryngitis  'u  more  common 
among  males  than  females,  and  among  chil- 
dren than  adults.  The  most  frequent  exciting 
cause  is  exposure  to  cold,  but  the  disease  may 
often  be  attributed  to  sudden  changes  of  tem< 
perature,  a  damp  or  irritating  atmosphere, 
the  inhalation  of  acid  vapours  or  gases,  ex- 
cessive use  of  voice,  and  to  the  abuse  of 
alcohol)  hot  drinks,  and  ^ices.  It  may  be 
due  to  accidental  attempts  at  swallowing 
boiUng  water.  The  catarrhal  process  mK9 
be  propagated  from  the  pharynx  or  nose.  It 
occurs  lUso  as  a  complication  of  exanthema- 
tous  fevers — especially  of  measles.  Seden- 
tary occupations,  and  anything  that  depresses 
the  vitahty  of  the  body,  may  predispose  to 
laryngitis. 

Anatomical  Cbabacters. — Acute  laryn- 
gitis is  characterised  by  the  changes  common 
to  catarrhal  inflammation  of  other  mucous 
membranes ;  hyperemia,  swelling,  and  in* 
creased  secretion.  Small  superficial  erosions 
ma^  oceanonally  occur,  especially  at  the  pos- 
terior extremities  of  the  vocal  cords,  but 
ulceration  does  not  extend  below  the  epithe- 
liflj  layer. 

SniFioMB. — A  mild  attack  of  laryngitis 
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eommeneefl  with  hoarseness,  irritable  cough, 
a  sense  of  tickling  and  soreaeBS  about  the 
larynx,  without  any  febrile  disturbance.  Sub- 
sequently the  voice  ma^  be  completely  lost. 
In  severe  cases  the  patient  becomes  restless 
and  anxious ;  expenenoos  a  feeling  of  con- 
striction about  the  rima ;  complains  of  sore- 
throat  in  swallowing;  and  points  to  the 
liurynx  as  the  seat  of  pun.  The  breathing  is 
altered,  having  more  or  less  the  ehanwter- 
isties  of  laryngeal  obatraotion,  namely,  Hie 
lon^-drawn  hisnng  in^nration,  prolcaii^ 
expiration  of  the  same  character,  but  with 
Iw  of  t  .e  sibilant  sound,  and  diminution  or 
complete  abolition  of  any  pause  between  sno- 
oesiive  respiratory  efibrts.  The  voice  also  is 
altered,  becoming  husky  and  uncertain,  deeper 
in  tone,  and  orosLKiug  in  quality.  The  patient 
likewise  suffers  from  cough,  of  the  game 
character  as  the  voice ;  from  the  imperfect 
closnre  of  the  vocal  cords  it  wants  sharpness, 
is  husky,  and  sometimes  is  accompanied  by 
a  hollow,  clanging  sound,  constituting  what 
is  commonly  called  the  croupy  cough.  The 
expectoration  varies  according  as  the  in6am- 
mation  invtdvee  the  larynx  alone,  or  extends 
to  the  trachea  and  bronehi.  In  the  finmer 
case  it  is  nsnally  clear,  thin,  tenacious  mucus, 
which  is  hawked  rather  than  oonghed  up, 
mixed  with  the  saliva,  which  is  freely  secreted 
but  not  swallowed.  Sometimes  the  expecto- 
ration  contains  harder  pellets,  secreted  m  the 
ventricles  of  the  larynx ;  whilst,  if  the  trachea 
and  bronchi  are  involved,  the  usual  thick  ex. 
pectoration  of  bronchitis  is  also  coughed  up. 
Deglutition  is  painfiil  and  difficult  owing  to 
implication  of  the  aryepiglottio  folds  and 
epiglottis;  yet  the  pharynx,  on  inspection, 
shows  only  a  little  redness,  quite  inadequate 
to  account  for  the  dysphagia.  Accompanyinff 
these  s^ptoms  Uiere  is  a  rapid  pulse,  and 
slight  rise  of  temperature,  thou^^  the  tongue 
may  be  moist,  and  other  indieaticau  of  in< 
flammatory  fever  slight. 

The  laryngoscope  reveals  congestion  of  tiie 
larynx,  which  varies  muoh  in  extent  and 
degree.  In  slight  cases  the  reddening  may 
be  confined  to  special  parts,  like  the  sp^lot- 
tis  and  vocal  cords,  without  any  appreciable 
BweUing  of  the  affected  structures.  Thecor^ 
usually  exhibit  changes,  which  account  suffi- 
ciently for  the  hoarseness.  During  attempts 
at  phonation  they  are  often  seen  to  be  imper- 
fectly approximated,  being  separated  by  an 
elliptical  fissure,  the  result  of  paresis  of  their 
internal  teneor  muscles,  the  thyro-aryte- 
noidei  intemi.  Less  frequently  the  posterior 
part  of  the  glottis  remains  open  during 
phonation,  forming  a  triangular  space  with 
the  apex  directed  forwaids,  a  condition 
depandiug  on  paresis  of  the  arytenoidene 
muscle.  These  pareses  of  the  cords  are  prob- 
ably due  to  inflammatory  implioation  of 
their  neuro-muscular  apparatus.  Protrusion 
of  the  swoUeu  inter-arvtenoid  fold  between 
the  posterior  ends  of  uie  cords,  preventing 


their  due  adduction,  is  an  occasional  source 
of  hoarseness.  At  other  times  no  definite 
loss  of  movement  can  be  recognised,  and 
here  the  hoarseness  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
alterations  in  the  tension  and  vibration  of 
the  cords  produced  by  the  catarrh.  In  the 
severe  type  the  whole  larynx  is  congested, 
and  the  aryepiglottic  folds,  epigbttu,  and 
vmbieolar  bsjidi  aire  ewf^len  bo  to  hide 
the  vocal  oords  more  or  less. 

In  most  imtanees  of  the  mild  form,  re- 
covery ensues  in  a  few  days. 

If  the  ease  profess  nntowurdly,  the  rest- 
lessness and  anxiety  increase ;  suffocative 
paroxysnu  occur  and  recur  with  increasing 
frequency ;  the  patient's  whole  attention  ap- 
pears concentrated  on  the  effort  of  breathing; 
he  dreads  to  speak  or  swallow,  and  if  obhged 
to  say  anything,  he  takes  first  a  laboured 
inspiration,  and  then,  with  a  straining  effort, 
brings  out  what  little  voice  is  left.  Gradu- 
ally, OS  the  aeration  of  the  blood  becomes 
more  imperfect,  drowsiness  comes  on  ;  the 
eyes,  staring  in  the  previous  stage,  are  half 
closed  by  the  drooping  Uds  ;  the  iaoe,  bathed 
in  perspiration,  becomes  livid;  and  death 
occurs,  probably  in  a  parmyam  of  suffocatiTe 
dyspniBa. 

Acute   laryngitis  oooorring  in  young 

children,  sometimes  termed  ipofmodic  laryn- 
giiu  or  /oIm  croupt  differs  somewhat  from 
the  description  just  given.  These  differences 
depend  on  the  small  size  of  the  child's 
larynx,  and  on  the  tendency  to  spasm  inci- 
dental to  this  age.  Without  any  previous 
illness  beyond,  possibly,  a  slight  cough  and 
hoarseness,  the  child  is  suddenly  seized  at 
night  with  a  barking  cough,  noisy  stridulous 
inspiration,  and  more  or  less  urgent  dyspnoea. 
The  suffocative  seizure  seldom  laste  more 
than  a  few  minutes;  but  it  may  recur  the 
same  night,  or  on  snccesaive  nights,  the 
child  being  genendly  free  from  all  symptoms, 
except  sl^ht  cough  and  hoarsmesis  during 
the  daytime.  These  attacks  are  mahily  due 
to  spasm  of  the  sphinoter  muscles  of  the 
larynx ;  but  in  all  probability  they  are  also 
partly  the  result  of  dicing  of  the  secretions 
accumulated  during  sleep,  and  consequent 
narrowing  of  the  ^ttis.  Paroxyama]  dys- 
pnoea of  the  same  nature,  and  due  to  Uie 
same  cause,  may  develop  as  a  complicati<ai 
of  the  exanthemata,  especially  measles. 

Diagnosis. — Acute  laryngitis  is  apt  to  be 
confounded  with  that  form  of  inflammation 
which  is  characterised  by  the  formation  of  a 
ftdse  membrane  in  the  hirynx,  namely,  croup 
or  laryngeal  diphtheria.  If  practicable,  a 
laryngoscopic  examination,  showing  the  ab- 
sence of  fiuse  membrane,  is  the  most  certain 
means  d  diagnosing  simple  from  pseudo- 
membranous laryngitis ;  nut  even  where 
perfect  casts  of  the  trachea,  bronchi,  and 
primary  bronchia  are  expectorated,  the  larynx 
may  be  absolutely  free  from  false  mem- 
Innute,  and  simply  inflamed.    The  absenoe 
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of  diphtheritic  membrane  in  the  &iices,  of 
«crid  excoriating  discharge  firom  the  noe* 
trilSf  and  of  glandtdar  swellings,  as  well  as 
the  mode  of  accession  (rf  the  symptoms, 
would  lead  as  to  regard  the  case  as  simple 
laryngitis;  while  the  presence  of  any  of  these 
symptoms,  or  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic 
of  diphtheria,  woold  lead  us  to  suspect  faiae 
memorane.  Even  after  due  conaideratiou  of 
these  points,  and  of  the  character  of  the 
voice,  cough,  &o.,  in  certain  eases,  we  ure 
imable  to  say  whether  we  have  to  deal  with 
simple  or  with  pseudo-membranous  laryn- 
gitis. The  acute  laryngitis  or  fiJse  croup  of 
children  is  further  distingnished  from  true 
croup  by  the  sudden  accession  of  the  symp- 
toms at  ni^t,  and  by  the  progress  oif  the 
case — true  croup  or  diphthena  mcreasing  in 
intensity,  brittle,  from  the  first  sadden  onset 
of  the  symptoms,  false  eroop  diminiehcw, 
unless  complicated  with  lobular  pneumonia 
or  other  severe  ^sease.  From  laryngismus 
stridulus,  acute  laryngitis  is  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  sli^t  pyrexia  and  other 
indications  of  primary  inflammatory  affec- 
tion of  the  hur^x  and  air-passages  ;  by  the 
absence  of  indications  of  any  other  affection 
of  the  nervous  system,  or  of  a  tendency  to 
convulsions  ;  by  the  usual  occurrence  of  the 
attack  in  the  night  only  ;  by  the  sUghter 
affection  of  the  breathing ;  and  by  the  fre- 
quent erovpy  cough,  which  is  the  prominent 
symptom,  aiod  which  is  wanting  in  laryn- 

FBOOH08IS.— In  mild  attacks  of  laiyn^tis 
fill  the  Bympt<mis  exist  only  in  a  slight 
degree,  and  disappear  in  a  tem  days  nnder 
simple  treatment.  Such  is  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  false  croup  of  children.  In 
adults  lairngitis  may  occur  in  an^  degree 
between  the  mildest  form  and  that  m  which, 
the  symptoms  being  all  most  intense,  it  may 
prove  &tal  in  a  day  or  two,  or  even  in  a  few 
hours.  The  danger  depends  in  great  measure 
on  the  amount  of  swelling  present.  Although 
mild  laryngitis  usually  terminates  feivour- 
ably  in  a  few  days,  it  is  necessary  that  every 
case  should  be  sedulously  watched,  as  at  any 
period  dangerous  s3miptoms  may  set  in  uid 

Srove  rapidly  fotal.    The  disease  is  most 
eadl^  in  the  ^oung.  Acute  may  pass  on  to 
ohrome  laryngitis. 

Tbxathknt. — As  soon  as  the  first  indica- 
tions of  even  slight  laryngitis  are  observed, 
the  patient  should  be  confined  to  a  warm 
room,  at  a  temperature  of  OS"  F.,  a  kettle 
bein^  kept  boiling  to  moisten  the  atmosphere. 
Talkmg  must  be  forbidden,  in  order  to  ensure 
as  much  rest  to  the  larynx  as  possible.  The 
diet  should  be  chiefly  liquid,  and  no  stimu- 
lants are  required.  As  a  rule,  no  further 
treatment  is  necessary ;  but,  if  ^le  cough  be 
troublesome,  we  may  prescribe  a  saline 
diaphoretic  draught,  with  small  doses  of 
morphine,  and  4  or  5  minims  of  antimonial 
wine  every  three  or  four  hours.   The  cough 


and  sense  of  dryness,  or  soreness  of  the 
throatt  ate  generally  relieved  by  the  inhala- 
tion of  Bin^le  steam,  or  by  the  vapour  of 
oomponnd  tmcture  of  benzoin,  one  drachm 
being  added  to  a  pint  of  hot  water.  In  every 
case  a  regular  evacuation  of  the  bowels  is  to 
be  secnred.  If  swelling  of  the  larynx  ensue, 
the  patient  most  be  directed  to  suck  ice 
constantly.  Should  the  dyspucea  become 
urgent,  tracheotomy  must  be  performed  at 
once.  With  due  care  in  the  performance  of 
the  operation  and  after-treatment  of  the 
patient,  in  cases  of  simple  laryngitis,  tracheo- 
tomy is  almost  always  successfol,  but  it 
should  not  be  resorted  to  unless  the  case  ia 
u^nt. 

Simple  cases  of  false  croup  in  duldren  are 
usually  reUeved  by  warm  poultices  to  the 
throat.  An  emetio  may  be  administered  in 
the  comparatively  rare  instances  in  which 
dyspnoea  depends  on  insufficient  removal  of 
secretions  from  the  larynx. 

A  brief  allusion  may  here  be  made  to  the 
method  of  intubation  which  has  been  suc- 
cessfully practised  by  Dr.  O'Dwyer  and  others 
for  the  rehef  of  lai^ngeal  diphtheriiu  It  is 
possible  that  further  experience  may  warrant 
the  adoption  of  this  treatment  in  place  of 
tracheotomy,  in  certain  cases  of  laryngitis 
associated  with  stenosia,  whether  in  the  diild 
or  adult. 

ii.  Fhlegmonona  Iiaryngitis. — Stnon.: 
(Edema  Qlottidia  ;  (Edema  of  the  Larynx  ; 
(Edematous  XisryngitiB ;  Fr.  Laryngite  <Edi' 
maieuae ;  Ger.  Kehlkopfoedem. 

DEnNinoH. — Inflammatory  exudation  into 
the  submucous  tissue  .of  the  brynx  of  serous, 
sero-pumlent,  or  sero-fibrinous  fluid. 

^TioLoor.~PhlegmonouB  laryngitis  occa- 
sionally arises  as  a  primary  disease,  and  is 
then  to  be  r^arded  as  a  ^mptom  of  septic 
infection ;  thus  in  rare  instances  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  earliest  mani£sstaiion  oi 
erysipelas. 

Mechanical  injuries,  and  the  direct  action 
of  boiling  water,  corrosive  poisons,  and  foreign 
bodies  are  less  uncommon  causes.  Phleg- 
monous laryngitis  may  also  develop  in  the 
course  of  specie  fevers,  such  as  measles,  scar- 
latina, smaU-pox,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria, 
pysmia,  and  m  ranal  disease. 

In  most  eases,  however,  the  laryngeal 
affectiim  is  the  result  of  extension  of  disease 
from  neighbouring  parts,  pharyngitis,  whether 
dependent  on  erj'sipelas  or  other  causes, 
being  the  most  common  antecedent. 

Inflammatory  affections  of  the  cervical 
connective  tissue,  and  perichondritis,  or  deep 
ulceration  of  the  larynx,  associated  with 
carcinoma,  syphilis,  or  tuberculosis,  are  also 
occasional  causes  of  phlegmonous  laryngitis. 

Anatohical  Charactehs.— The  mucous 
surface  presents  a  dull  red  or  livid  colour, 
'  and  is  greatly  swollen,  owing  to  infiltration 
of  the  submucosa.  A  certain  amount  of  pus 
I  is  generally  difineed  through  the  exudation, 
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but  it  ii  rare  fbr  a  eiromusoribed  abscess 
to  fDrm.  The  inrocess  aaoally  attacks  first 
the  aryepifflottio  folds  and  the  epi^ottis, 
and  it  may  extend  thence  to  the  ventrides 
and  other  parts  of  the  larynx,  the  vocal  cords 
themselves  being  seldom  affected.  The  sub- 
mucous  tissue  below  the  vocal  cords,  lining 
the  cricoid  cartilaf^e,  may  veiy  oeeaid(nially 
be  the  sole  seat  of  the  disease. 

SyHPTOHS. — The  symptoms  indicative  of  the 
severe  laryngitis  exist  in  an  increased  degree 
in  this  affection,  the  swelling  of  the  epiglottis 
interfering  especially  with  deglutition,  and 
that  of  the  aryepiglottic  and  ventricular 
bands  causing  very  dangerous  dyspncea.  By 
examination  with  the  finger  and,  far  better, 
by  the  laryngoscope,  we  observe  &rther  the 

Physical  eonditicm  caused  by  the  swellii^. 
'he  «>iglottis  Is  congested,  misshapen, 
rounded  like  a  chestnut,  or  its  two  sides 
swollen  so  as  to  renranbla  two  mucous 
bladders  pressed  together  in  the  middle  line ; 
and,  unless  this  hides  the  rest  of  the  larynx, 
the  aryepiglottic  folds  will  be  reoo^^nised  as 
two  long  rounded  swellings,  passing  from 
before  back,  and  nearly  meeting  in  the 
centre,  the  ventricular  bands  being  visible 
only  when  there  is  little  swelling  above.  The 
prognosis  in  such  cases  is  extremely  grave. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  suck 
small  pieces  of  ice,  leeches  might  be  applied 
over  the  lar^'nx,  and  an  attempt  may  be 
made  to  reduce  the  swelling  by  scarification 
with  a  curved  larj'ngeal  bistoury,  bat  in  most 
instances  tracheotomy  is  requured. 

(6)  Chronio  Itaiyngitts.— DEnirmoH. 
Oironio  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem* 
brane  of  the  Uumix. 

^TioLOOT.— Chronio  larynf^s  is  often, 
but  not  invariably,  a  sequel  ik  acute  liuyn- 
gitis,  and  is  due  to  die  same  causes.  Chronic 
affections  of  the  nose  uid  pharynx  frequently 
co-exist,  and  seem  in  some  instances  to  be 
the  starting-point  of  the  malady. 

Anatohical  Charactebs. — The  mucons 
membrane  of  the  larynx  is  hypenemic,  and 
may  be  slightly  swollen,  the  vessels  being 
often  dilated  in  patches.  The  morbid  process 
may  extend  in  rare  cases  to  the  snbmucosa, 
producing  diffuse  connective -tissue  thicken- 
ing, or  small  warty  growths,  especially  on  the 
vocal  cords — 'chorditis  tuberosa  '  of  Torek. 
Marked  enlargement  of  the  veins  on  the 
epiglottis  is  occasionally  observed,  and  is 
prolwbly  the  result  of  tiie  ehronic  catarrh. 

SvuPTOutt. — The  symptoms  of  chronic 
laryngitis  are  hoarseness  or  aphonia  after 
dight  exertion  of  the  voice;  a  hacking  cough, 
with  but  little  of  the  brassy,  laryngeal  cha- 
racter; either  no  expectoration,  or  only  a 
little  tenacious  mucus  ;  and  a  sense  of  dry- 
ness and  tickling,  with  slight  pain,  in  the 
fhroat. 

The  laryngoscope  shows  a  varying  amount 
of  congestion,  either  general  or  local,  but  the 
byperscmia  is  seldom  so  pronounced  as  in 


acute  laryngitis.  The  cords  are  usually 
affected,  presenting  a  pinkish,  slightly  thick- 
ened appearanea. 

Mucons  secretion  is  aSbea  seen  sticking  to 
ihe  inter-aiytenoid  fold  or  to  the  anterior 
angle  of  the  glottis.  In  a  special  variety  of 
the  disease,  Imown  as  *  laryngitis  sicna,'  the 
secretion  is  apt  to  dry  and  fram  ad^rent 
scales  or  crusts,  in  ctmsequence  of  Bome 
modification  of  ita  composition.  Epithelial 
erosions  are  not  uncommon,  but  ulceration 
never  occurs.  Pareses  of  the  vocal  cords 
often  ensue,  giving  rise  to  changes  in  the 
glottis,  as  described  under  Acute  Laryngitis. 

In  the  rare  instances  in  which  thickening 
invades  the  subglottic  region,  stenosis  com- 
monly ensues,  and  obstructive  dy^noca  be- 
comes a  prominent  symptom. 

BiAONOBis. — In  cases  of  chronic  disease 
of  the  larynx  a  laryngoseopio  examination  is 
indispensable.  Without  the  laryngoscope 
diagnosis  and  trea^ent  can  be  only  guess- 
work ;  with  it,  the  appearances  described 
above  are  clearly  recognised.  Where  chronic 
laryngitis  is  persistent,  the  possibility  oi 
tuberculosis  must  be  kept  in  mind,  and  re- 
peated examination  of  the  Iimgs  and  sputum 
should  be  made.  In  elderly  or  middle-aged 
patients  a  localised  swelling  and  congestion 
of  the  vocal .  cordn,  especially  if  aseoeiated 
with  impaired  mobility,  should  arouse  tha 
suspicion  of  carcinoma. 

Pkoonosis. — Chronic  catarrhal  laryn^Us 
may  subside  spontaneously,  but  is  usually 
persistent  unless  properly  treated. 

Trbatkbmt. — Any  imprudenc«  in  diet  or 
hygiene  must  be  corrected,  pungNit  condi- 
ments or  spices,  very  hot  drmks,  sJoobol  in 
excess,  smol^  or  dusty  rooms,  being  avoided, 
and  the  voice  rested  as  much  as  possible. 
About  every  othw  day  the  larynx  should  be 
brushed  out  with  an  astringent  lotion.  In 
mild  cases  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  80 
grains  to  the  ounce,  will  suffice;  but  if  this 
fail,  a  more  powerfiil  astringent,  nitrate  of 
silver  10  to  40  grains  to  the  ounce,  should 
be  employed.  Such  applications  should  not 
be  continued  for  more  than  two  or  three 
weeks  at  a  time. 

Inhalations  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  pine 
oil,  imd  creasote  are  recommended  by  some 
phynoiMis.  In  some  obstinate  eases  the 
waters  of  Ems,  Beichenhall,  Marienbad, 
Aix-les-Bains,  snd  other  wptM  are  believed  to 
yield  good  rMults.  Attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  general  healtii,  and  to  the  state  of  the 
digestive  organs. 

8.  Ziarynx,  Zieprosy  of.— iBnoLooT.— 
The  causes  are  identical  with  those  of  leprosy 
in  other  situations.  Leprosy  of  the  larynx 
may  be  associated  with  a  similar  affection  of 
the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  the  tongue, 
and  the  palate. 

Anatomical  Chakactbrs. — The  lesions  at 
first  consist  of  a  nodular  thickening  of  the 
epiglottis  and  aryepiglottic  folds,  whu^h  may 
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be  mcceeded  by  very  chrome  Tileeration  ' 
and  eicatrisation.     Ultimately  the  disease 
may  invade  other  partSt  and  eanse  stenosis 
of  the  larynx. 

SraiToiis,  Complications,  and  Diaonosis. 
The  symptoms  of  laryngeal  leprosy  are  those 
of  chronic  inflammation  ;  and,  if  the  nodules 
ulcerate,  the  ulceration  is  very  slow,  and  not 
of  the  destructive  character  of  syphiliB.  As 
leprosy  of  the  larynx  occurs  only  when  Oie 
disease  of  the  skin  has  been  long  established, 
its  diagnoeis  is  dear.  It  usually  exists  for  a 
long  time,  even  years,  before  it  ulcerates ; 
and  even  after  this  it  is  very  dow  in  its  pro- 
gress, and  not  fataL 

TuATMSNT. — As  in  other  forms  of  leprory, 
treatment  is  almost  useless.  Tracheotomy 
most  be  perfonned  if  stenosis  oeenr.  See 
Lepeost. 

4.  Iiaryiix,  Lupus  of.— -Etioloot.— 
The  causes  of  this  disease  and  of  lupns  of  the 
skin  are  identical.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  larynx  is  ever  primarily  affected. 

Amatohicai.  Charactkbs. — Small  nodules 
Appear  on  the  epiglottis,  and  subsequently  on 
the  arye{dglottic  folds  and  other  parts  of  the  : 
lai^ynx,  associated  sooner  or  later  with  thick- 
enmg  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  mem- 
bruie.  Gicatrisatitm  of  the  ulcers  is  almost  [ 
an  invariable  feature  of  such  cases.  { 

SnPToifs,  Complications,  and  DiAaNosis.  ' 
Lupus  of  the  larynx  may  give  no  definite  . 
symptoms,  even  when  pronounced  lesions 
exist,  and  doubtless  on  this  account  this  affeo- 
tion  of  the  larynx  is  often  overlooked.  In 
other  cases  the  symptoms  are  those  of  chronio  | 
inflammation ;  but  there  appears  to  be  less  : 
tendency  to  cedema  or  to  those  affections  of  ' 
the  cartilages  which  occur  in  s^hilis  and  , 
tuberculosis.   Lupus  is  distiiu^aiuied  from 
^philis  by  its  wevailing  nodular  eharactart  , 
and  by  tne  dow  progress  of  nlceration.  ' 
From  tabereulosts,  which  it  more  dosely  re- 
sembles,  it  diflbrs  mainly  in  its  marked  ten- 
dency to  the  formation  of  cicatrices.   But  in 
all  eases  the  diagnoas  turns  principally  on 
the  presence  of  lupns  of  the  skin.  It  lasts 
for  many  yeurs.  | 

Treatment.— Lupus  of  the  larynx  must  be  , 
treated  constitutionally  in  the  same  way  as 
other  forms  of  lupus,  and  locally  by  caustics 
or  the  galvanic  cautery.   Lactic  acid,  ap- 
plied as  in  cases  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis, 

E-omises  to  be  of  service  in  lupus  also.  See 
UPDfl. 

6.  liBrynx,  Nerroua  Affsotions  of.— 
Q)  Sbnsost  Disobdebs  of  the  Labtmx.— 
Myperaetheaia  ai  tiie  laryngeal  mueous 
membrane  is  a  usual  accompaniment  of  in- 
flammation, acute  and  chronic,  and  is  a  not 
infrequent  symptom  of  hysteria,  faypoohon- 
driaeis,  and  neurasthenia.  Aneeatheaia  occurs 
in  eases  where  tiie  superior  laryngeid  nerve 
or  its  centres  are  affected,  and  especially  as  a 
■equd  of  diphtheria.  It  is  also  an  occasional 
symptom  tn  bulbar  paralysis  and  hysteria, 


and  is  said  to  accompany  epileptic  fits. 
SemianttBtheaia  may  result  from  tumours 
of  the  base  of  the  skull.  Paraethena,  in 
which  the  larynx  is  the  seat  of  various  per- 
verted and  unaccountable  sensations,  is  not 
an  uncommon  manifestation  in  ancemie, 
hysterical,  and  hypochondriacal  patients. 

(2)  MOTOB  DiSORDBBS  OF  THE  LaBTNZ. — 

(a)  Spaam  is  considered  in  a  sepsrats  section. 
000  6.  Larynx,  Spasm  o£ 

(6)  Paralyiia  of  the  larynx  is  of  great 
rariety.  It  will  be  best  disenssed,  first,  u&d«r 
the  head  of  the  narvea  affected ;  sod,  secondly, 
with  respect  to  the  individual  miiaeUa  para- 
lysed. 

L  Paro^ttt  of  th»  Superior  Laryngeal 
Nerve. — In  this  rare  condition,  depending 
either  on  diphtheria  or  bulbar  paralysis,  the 
interior  of  the  larynx  is  quite  msensitive  to 
the  introduction  of  a  probe ;  the  epiglottis  lies 
motionless  against  Uie  base  of  the  tongue, 
owing  to  paralysis  of  its  depressors — the 
thyro-epiglottic  and  aryepiglottic  muscles; 
and  the  voice  is  said  to  be  rough  and  low- 
pitched,  from  palsy  of  the  cricothyroid  mus- 
cles. The  glottis  is  represented  by  a  wavy 
line,  in  oonsequence  of^  paralysis  ca  the  ex- 
ternal tenscffs.  The  immobility  of  the  epi- 
glottis and  the  annsthesia  are  a  source  of 
great  danger,  as  food  is  likely  to  enter  the 
larynx  and  lead  to  pulmonary  ccxnplicatiMls. 
Food  must  be  adnunistered  by  the  oestqiha- 
geal  tnbe  in  such  cases.  Sa*  Labio-Qlosbo- 
Labynobal  Pa&altsis. 

Faralyaia  of  the  Beeurrertt  Laryngeal 
Nerve. — Complete  paralysis  is  generally  due 
to  pressure  of  an  aneurysm  of  the  aorta  or 
other  intrathoracic  tumour,  or  of  a  goitre,  on 
the  nerve  after  its  origin  from  the  vagus,  bnt 
the  same  effect  may  follow  d^nerative  or 
destructive  ledons  of  the  mottnr  fibres,  in  any 
part  of  their  course  from  the  medulla  c^km- 
gata  down  to  their  peri{diwal  terminatifm. 
Bilateral  paralyds,  in  the  veiy  rare  instances 
in  which  it  has  been  observed,  was  the  result 
of  carcinoma  of  the  oesophagus,  donblo 
aneurysm  of  the  aorta  and  innominate  utazy, 
tumours  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  extendve 
pericardial  effusion,  and,  lastly,  pressure  on 
the  trunk  of  one  pneumogastric  nerve,  for 
example,  by  enlarged  bronchial  glands.  Bi- 
lateral paruysis,  following  unilateral  pressure, 
is  regarded  by  Sir  George  Johnson,  who  first 
observed  it,  as  an  instance  of  reflex  para- 
lysis ;  but  the  more  general  belief  is  that  se- 
condary changes  are  set  np  in  the  nuclei  of 
the  recurrent  lan-ngeal  nerves,  as  the  result 
of  ascending  irritation.  The  symptoms  oi 
bilateral  paralysis  are  aphonia,  inability  to 
cough,  and  slight  stridor.  Slight  dyspnon 
may  be  induced  by  attempts  to  speak.  The 
vocal  cords  are  seen  l^'ing  motionless  and 
relaxed,  in  a  position  midway  between  abduc< 
tion  and  adduction.  In  unilateral  paralysis, 
which  is  the  usual  form  and  is  more  common 
on  the  left  side,  one  cord  alone  occupies  the 
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position  just  described,  bat,  m  the  healthy 
cord  CToases  orer  the  middle  line  during 
phonation  to  meet  its  palsied  fellow,  there  ie 
no  aphonia,  though  the  voice  is  generally 
weak  and  uncertain. 

Hitherto  complete  pa^ysis  alone  hu  been 
considered;  but  paralysis  depending  <m  struc- 
toral  disease  oi  the  fibres  or  nuclei  of  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  is  &.r  more  often 
incmnplete.  In  these  circumstances,  as  Br. 
Honon  and  Dr.  Boaenbach  have  shown  in- 
dependently, the  fibres  supplying  the  abduc- 
tor muscles  are  the  first  to  suffer.  In  course 
of  time  the  adductors  may  become  afiected 
also,  but  paralysis  of  these  muscles  is  seldom 
complete.  This  toot  is  attributed  to  a  greater 
vulnerability  of  the  abductor  ner\'e-fibre8 
thim  of  those  supplying  their  antagonists,  the 
adductors.  Dr.  Semon  believes  that  the  ab- 
doctor  muscles  themselves  are  less  resistant 
thui  the  adductors.  It  is  impossible  to  dis- 
onsB  here  the  ezperimenti  and  dinieal  £set8 
on  which  this  important  doctrine  is  based. 

iL  Paralyn$  of  Individual  ATiMcIes. — 
lateralAhMeiorParaiysit. — The  cause  may 
be  either  central — as  in  tabes  dorsalis,  bulbar 
paralysis,  syphilitic  or  other  intracranial 
disease;  or  peripheral — lesions  of  both  re. 
current  or  pnaomogastrio  nerves,  i«essure  on 
the  trunk  of  one  vagus,  or  degenerative  affec- 
tions of  the  abdnctor  muscles,  as  described 
under  the  preceding  heading.  The  symp- 
toms are  severe  inspiratory  dyspnoea  and 
stridor,  and  weakness  or  slight  hoarseness  of  | 
the  voice.  M'ith  the  laryngoscope  the  cords 
are  found  lying  close  together,  being  separ- 
ated b^  a  mere  chink.  On  phonation  they 
a^roximate  as  usual,  but  during  deep  in- 
spiration no  divergeneo  takes  ^ace,  and  a 
^igfat  movement  of  adduction  is  generally 
obaerved.  This  actitm  is  attributed  either  to 
the  effects  of  suction,  or  to  a  perverted  inner- 
vation of  the  unopposed  adductors.  Bilateral 
paralysis  may  cause  &tal  suffocative  attacks, 
and,  if  persistent,  necessitates  tlie  perform- 
ance of  tracheotomy. 

Abductor  paralysis  may  be  simulated  by 
mechanical  fixation  from  ankylosis  or  ar- 
thritis of  the  crico-arytenoid  joints,  or  by 
cicatricial  or  inflammatory  changes  in  their 
nei^bourhood.  Diagnosis  is  often  difficult 
in  such  cases,  but  in  the  latter  condition 
there  is  usually  some  distortion  of  parts, 
such  an  contraction,  irregularity,  or  swelling 
about  the  arytenoid  carriages,  which  is  not 
iho  case  in  paralysis. 

UnHaleral  Abductor  Partdytia.  — This 
eondition  is  generally  attribntable  to  peri- 
pherfd  causes,  and  especially  to  compression 
of  tiie  left  recurrent  or  vagus  nerve  witiiin 
the  thorax  by  an  aneurysm  or  other  tumour, 
as  we  have  just  seen  in  discussing  raralysis 
of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  Palsy  of 
the  right  abdnctor  is  an  occasional  resnlt  of 
chronic  disease  of  the  apex  of  the  right 
lung. 


I  The  affected  vocal  cord  occupies  the  median 
position;  but  if  the  adductor  becomes  in- 
,  volved,  the  cord  recedes  from  the  middle 
line  and  takes  up  a  situation  between  that 
of  abduction  and  adduction.  The  symptoms 
of  unilateral  paralysis  are  slight  hosrsmess 
and  dyqthonia,  but  dysimcm  and  stridw  do 
not  occur  except  on  exortion. 

Paralywi*  of  the  Addueton.'—Tmlym 
of  these  muscles  is  nearly  always  bilatml, 
and  is  probably  the  resnlt  of  a  central  nervous 
affection  of  a  functional  nature,  occurring  in 
hysterical,  neurotic,  or  anemic  subjects.  It 
is  doubtfiil  whether  gross  nervous  disease 
ever  leads  to  isolated  paralysis  of  the  adduc- 
tors. The  patient,  generally  a  female,  be- 
comes suddenly  aphonic,  but  the  reflex  acts 
of  sneezing  and  cough  are  still  attended  with 
the  usual  sound.  Attempts  to  speak  occa- 
sion a  slight  degree  of  dyspncea,  due  to  the 
esca|»e  of  breath  through  the  widely  open 
glottu.  The  laryngoscope  shorn  tliat  the 
cords  are  iU>dncted  normally,  but  do  not 
approach  one  another  daring  eflbrts  to  ^lo- 
nate. 

ParaUfM  of  the  Internal  Teruon. — The 
internal  tensors  or  thyro-arytenoidei  intemi 
may  be  paralysed,  on  one  or  both  sides,  as  a 
consequence  of  laryngitis  or  of  hysteria.  Ao- 
cording  as  the  affection  is  bilateral  or  uni- 
lateral, there  is  aphonia  or  mere  hoarseness. 

During  phonation  the  vocal  cords  are 
separated  by  an  oval  or  elliptical  space,  and 
I  appear  to  be  very  thin  and  narrow,  owing  in 
all  probability  to  deficient  tension. 

Paralyna  of  the  External  Tensors,  the 
crieo-tiiyroids,  is  unknown,  apart  from  the 
results  of  paralysis  of  the  superior  laryngeal 
nerve. 

Paralytit  of  the  Arytenoideut. — ^This  is 
also  commonly  a  result  of  b^steria  or  <rf 
laryngeal  catarrh,  and  gives  rise  to  hoarse- 
ness or  aphonia.  During  {dionation  the  cords 
meet  in  front,  but  are  separated  posteriorly 
by  a  triangular  gap. 

Tbbathent.  —  If  the  paralysed  eondition 
depend  on  serious  disease  outside  the  larynx, 
local  treatment  is  of  little  avail.  'Wlien 
syphilis  or  aneurysm  is  suspected,  iodide  of 
potassium  should  be  prescribed  freely.  In 
cases  of  adductor  paralysis,  ansmia  and  the 
hysterical  state  must  be  suitably  treated,  and 
intra-  or  extra-laryngeal  faradisation  may  be 
tried,  bat  sudden  recovery  often  occurs  with, 
out  any  treatment.  See  Pnkumogastric 
NsKvx,  Diseases  of. 

6.  iMrynXf  Spasm  (tf.— In  tiie  deserip> 
tion  of  other  diseases  of  the  larynx*  this  con- 
dition has  been  referred  to  as  a  frequent  eom- 
plication.  Spasm  causes  the  urgent  symptoms 
when  the  Isjynx  is  irritated  by  the  lodgment 
of  a  foreign  body  or  the  like.  It  may  result 
from  pressure  on,  or  disease  o(  the  ;^ieamo> 
gastric  or  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve ;  from 
hysteria  ;  or  as  a  manifestation  of  a  more 
general  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  in 
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'which  case  it  eoiutUntw  the  following  special 
malady. 

Laryngi»mu$  StridiUiu. — Stnoh.  :  Child* 
Orowing  ;  Bpasmodie  Group  ;  False  Croap ; 
Fr.  Bpame  de  la  Qlotie ;  Paeudo-croup 
Henmue ;  Qer.  KeJUkopfkrampf. 

Definition. — Laryngismns  stridulas  is 
characteriBed  by  short  or  more  prolonged 
HceessionB  of  suffocation ;  depending  on  tonic 
spasm  of  the  adductor  muscles  of  the  larynx, 
and  usually  of  the  diaphragm  and  other  re- 
spiratory mnscles,  causing  closure  of  the 
glottis  and  a  sadden  arrest  of  inspiration ; 
and  ending  in  a  shrill  crowing  sound,  as  the 
inspiratory  act  is  resumed  and  concluded. 
It  is  purely  a  nervous  disease;  is  tm ac- 
companied by  an;^  inflammatory  affection 
of  the  larynx  or  air-passages  ;  and  is  often 
associated  with  other  oonvulBive  affections. 

^TioiAOT. — Anything  causing  ^  excessive 
xeflex  irritability,  rickets,  chronic  hydro- 
oephalaa  and  other  organic  affections  of  the 
brain  or  mednlla  oblongata,  predispose  to 
this  convolsive  affection.  It  is  sometimes 
associated  with  the  irritation  of  teething.  A 
sudden  fright,  irritation  of  the  larynx  by  the 
accidental  entrance  of  food,  or  some  such 
slight  agitation  as  that  caused  by  a  child 
being  tossed  in  the  air,  may  excite  the  attack. 

Syxptohb. — With  or  without  premonitory 
indications  of  a  tendency  to  convulsive  affec- 
tion, Buch  as  drawing-in  of  the  thumbs  and 
great  toes,  or  clenchmg  of  the  hands  ;  often 
during  sleep,  and  with  no  evident  exciting 
cause,  or  at  any  time  in  the  day  ;  a  child  is 
■nddcnil^  attacked  with  difficult  breathing, 
inspiration  being  accompanied  by  the  crow- 
ing sound  characteristic  of  lar^geal  spasm. 
Tms  may  continue  for  boom  time,  and  then 
gradually  subside.  The  apasm  may  be  short, 
or  it  may  be  longer  and  more  intense,  in- 
spiration being  proportionately  diflloult.  It 
niay  be  complete,  and  the  act  of  inspiration 
esase  entirely,  nntil,  juBt  as  death  seems 
imminent,  the  s^asm  relaxes,  and  with  a 
crowing  inspiration  breathing  is  re-estab- 
lished. In  the  worst  cases,  and  sometimes 
in  the  first  attack,  death  does  actually  occur. 

DuoNosis. — The  diagnosis  of  this  disease 
from  luyugitis  is  considered  under  Acute 
Larynf^tis.  The  symptoms  caused  by  a  for- 
eign body  lodged  in  the  larynx  closely  simu- 
late luTngismns  stridulns.  The  nature  of  the 
ease  is  decided  by  its  history ;  and,  unless 
the  age  of  the  patient  precludes  it,  by  a 
laryngoscopio  examination. 

PaooNosis. — The  milder  forms  of  laryngis- 
mus stridulus  yield  to  suitable  treatment,  and 
disappear  as  improvement  tEikes  place  in  the 
condition  inducing  the  attack.  Severer  forms, 
if  not  fatal  in  a  first,  may  be  so  in  a  subse- 
quent attack.  When  the  spasm  depends  on 
some  incurable  organic  change  in  the  nervous 
n'stem,  the  case  is  of  courHe  hopeless  from 
the  first. 

TBBATMBNT.—AttentiQn  to  the  diet  and 


general  management  of  the  child,  regular 
bathing,  and  ^e  administration  of  remedies 
suitable  to  correct  faults  of  digestion,  are 
necessary  {tee  Rickets).  The  persevering 
use  of  bromide  of  potassium  has  oeen  found 
beneficial  by  the  writer  (T.J.W.) ;  and  chlmal 
hydrate  is  of  undoubted  valne.  For  the  im- 
mediate treatment  of  the  spasmodic  attack, 
prompt  immersion  in  a  warm  bath,  the  ad- 
ministratitm  of  an  emetic,  or  the  use  of  an 
aniestbetic  vapour  or  amyl  nitrite  may  be 
resorted  to ;  and  should  breathing  not  be  re- 
established as  the  spasm  ceases,  dashing  cold 
water  on  the  face  and  chest,  friction,  applica- 
tion of  strong  ammonia  or  vinegar  to  the 
nostrils,  and  especially  artificial  respiration, 
must  be  adopted,  with  the  object  of  restoring 
the  respiratory  function.  Tracheotomy  may 
be  requisite,  but  the  practitioner  is,  uiufortu- 
nately,  seldom  present  whui  the  indioationa 
for  the  operation  arise. 

7.  Zjarynx,  Syphilis  of.  —  Syphilis 
afifectfl  the  larynx  differently  according  to  tiie 
stage  of  the  disease  at  which  the  organ  is 
attacked.  Erythematous  maculs,  raised 
mucous  patches  or  condylomata,  and  super- 
ficial ulceration,  like  that  seen  in  the  fauces 
and  pharynx,  Eire  described  as  secondary  le- 
sions, but  are  seldom  actually  observed,  as 
opportunities  for  making  a  laryngoscopio 
examination  are  not  often  afforded.  Mucous 
patches,  represented  by  small  greyish  flat  ele- 
vations, and  congestion,  are  the  commonest 
manifestations  at  this  period  of  the  disease. 
These  patches  generally  disappear  without 
leaving  any  trace  of  their  existence. 

The  laiynx  is  more  seriously  affected  in 
advanced  stages  of  syphilis.  The  lesions,  con- 
stBting  of  diffuse  infiltration,  nodu^  gum. 
matous  deposits,  or  ulceration,  are  espenally 
prone  to  attack  the  epiglottis  and  vocu  cordis 
and  in  a  less  degree  the  Tentrieolar  bands 
and  posterior  wall. 

The  special  proclivity  of  the  epiglottis  to 
syphilitic  disease  has  been  attributed  to  direct 
infection  from  the  phai^x,  it  being  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  syphihs  generally  involves 
the  pharynx  together  with  the  larynx. 
Syphuitic  ulceration  may  be  superficial  or 
deep.  Deep  ulcers,  which  are  often  of  giim- 
matouB  origin,  are  sharply  cut,  and  extend 
rapidly.  As  a  result,  extensive  destruction 
of  the  epiglottis,  suppurative  perichondii- 
tis,  and  necrosis  of  the  various  cartilages, 
often  ensue.  Extranal  fistnlss  are  occasion- 
ally thus  produced.  Perichondritis  at  times 
develops  without  previous  ulceration.  Cica- 
trices are  almost  an  invariable  sequel  of  deep 
ulceration,  and  are  a  great  source  of  danger, 
owing  to  the  contraction  and  stenosis  which 
they  occasion.  Curious  puckering  of  different 
parts  is  commonly  produced,  at  times  asso- 
ciated with  small  polypoid  excrescences  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  These  last,  unlike 
gummata,  show  no  tendency  to  ulcerate, 
and  may  gradually  disappear.  Adhesion  and 
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webbing  of  the  cords,  adhemon  of  the  epi< 
glottu  to  the  walls  of  the  pharprnz,  fixation 
of  the  vooal  cards  in  varioos  positions,  aome- 
timea  simulating  bilateral  abductor  palsy, 
and  depending  than  on  fibroua  changes 
around  the  crieo-arytenoid  articulationa, — 
theseareBomeof  the  many  effeots  of  ayphilitio 
cicatrisation. 

In  hereditary  syphilis,  lesions  of  the  larynx 
generally  occur  within  the  first  few  months 
sfter  birth,  but  occasionally  the  larynx  is  not 
attacked  before  the  age  of  puberty  is  reached. 
The  early  manifestations  of  the  disease  in 
hereditary  oases  are  represented  by  conges* 
tion  and  mucous  patches  ;  at  a  later  period 
the^  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
which  occur  in  the  advanced  stage  of  ac- 
quired syi^iiUs.  Deep  nlooration  in  any  ease 
may  be  associated  with  extensiTe  oedematooB 
■welling  and  hunorriiaga  from  perforation 
of  la^  veMels  is  an  occasional  ooenirence. 

8T1IPT0H8. — Secondary  syphilitic  affections 
cause  htHurseneBB  and  sometimes  loss  of  voice, 
but  thnre  is  usually  neither  pain,  cough,  fever, 
nor  dyspnoea.  The  more  serious  tertiary 
aflisctionB  may  give  rise  to  all  the  symptoms 
caused  b^  tubercular  ulceration,  but  pam  and 
dysphagia  are  rarely  experienced  except  when 
the  epiglottis  is  extensively  ulcerated,  and 
even  then  these  aymptoms  are  less  severe 
than  in  tubercular  oases,  and  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms  are  those  of  syphilis,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  consumption. 

DiAOKOsta. — Secondary  syphilitic  a£fections 
of  the  larynx  are  easily  recognised  with  the 
luyngoaoope,  and  there  are  tasnally  other 
indieatioiu  of  the  wmstitntitnial  taint.  Hb^ 
diagnosis  of  the  disease,  in  its  later  ati^es, 
must  be  based  on  the  appearance  of  the 
lesions  above  mentioned,  combined  with 
mamfestations  of  syphilis  in  other  parts  of 
the  body,  eepeoially  of  the  skin  and  poarynx. 
In  the  absence  of  eonstitutional  symptoms, 
the  diagnosis  may  present  great  difficulties, 
eapecially  as  regards  tuberculosis.  This 
question  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

It  is  sometimes  not  altogether  easy  to 
distinguish  syphilitic  from  carcinomatous 
ulceration,  but  in  the  latter  disease  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  growth  is  more  |)ronounced, 
ulceration  is  leas  rapid,  and  pain  is  more 
often  present.  Moreover,  the  vocal  cords  and 
ventnonlar  bands  are  the  fiivonrite  seats  of 
mal^nant  growths,  the  epiglottis  and  other 
parte  being  seldom  primarily  affected. 

The  good  results  following  the  use  of  iodide 
of  potassium  will  often  assist  in  arriving  at  a 
correct  diagnosis,  but  this  test  is  open  to  a 
fallacy,  as  carcinoma  and  syphilis  may  co- 
exist. 

pRoavosis. — The  prognoBis  in  cases  of 
laryngeal  syphilis  miut  vary  according  to  its 
form.  In  early  cases,  and  where  ulceration 
is  superficial,  the  prognosis  is  very  fitvonr- 
able,  but  iu  advanced  stages  the  prospects  of 
the  patient  are  more  uncertain,  for,  ^though 


the  progress  of  vAevni&iaa  can  almost  invari- 
ably be  arrested  by  treatment,  subsequent 
cicatrisation  may  cause  dangerons  Btenoda. 
A  knowledge  of  the  com^lieatints  ioeidantal 
to  deep  nlcwation  should  mduco  na  always  to 
give  a  guarded  opinion. 

Tbbathbnt. — Local  treatment  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  the  secondary  syphilitic  affections 
of  the  larynx,  and  we  must  trust  to  mercurial 
inunction  and  other  constitutional  remedies. 
Syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  larynx  requires 
persevering  treatment  with  large  doses  of 
iodide  of  potassium  ;  and  where  it  does  not 
yield  to  this  remedy,  appropriately  combined 
with  quinine,  cod-liver  oil,  Ac., mercury  must 
be  employed,  the  best  method  being  by  mer- 
ourial  inunction  or  the  hypodermic  injection 
ot  the  bi«hl<nide.  A  oonuunation  of  mercury 
and  iodide  of  potassium  is  often  useful.  The 
local  application  of  a  aolntion  eonsisting  of 
iodine  ID  grs.,  iodide  of  potasdnm  100  grs., 
glycerino  l  ox.,  is  sometimes  of  service  in 
(he  ease  of  syphilitic  ulcer,  in  addition  to  the 
above  treatraenL  When  the  dyspncea  is  dan- 
gerous, tracheotomy  most  not  be  delayed.  It 
will  usually  prove  successful,  although  the 
destruction  of  tissue  and  cicatrisation  maybe 
such  as  to  necessitate  the  permanent  wearing 
of  the  tube.  Operations  for  the  division  of 
cicatricial  bands  and  adhesions  seldom  give 
satisCikctory  results,  owing  to  the  tendency 
of  the  parts  to  unite  again.  Systematic  dila- 
tation, by  means  of  Schrotter's  hollow 
vulcanite  bougies,  may  be  tried  in  such 
eases. 

B.  Iiuyux,  Tuberoulosifl  of.— Sthok.: 
Laryngeal  Phthisis;  Fr.  JP^tfts  Leuryngie\ 
Oer.  KeldkopftvAvreulote. 

^TioLooT.  —  Laryngeal  tubenmloais  is 
almost  invariably  secondary  to  pulmonary 
phthisis,  but  in  a  few  instuioes  a  necropsy 
has  demonstrated  the  existence  of  tubercu* 
lous  disease  in  the  larynx  without  any  affec- 
tion of  the  lung.  In  the  former  case  the 
larynx  is  either  directly  inoculated  with  in- 
fective sputum  derived  from  the  lung,  which 
is  the  usual  method,  or  the  tubercular  vims 
is  conveyed  to  the  larynx  by  the  blood. 
Where  the  larynx  is  primarily  affected,  we 
may  suppose  that  the  infective  agent,  the 
tubercle  baoillusi  is  inhaled,  and  effects  a 
lodgmmt  here  without  reaching  the  lung. 

Anatomical  Charactebs. — In  the  larynx, 
as  in  other  mucous  membnmes,  the  tubsr- 
culous  process  may  be  considered  under  two 
heads— infiltration  or  deposit,  and  ulceration  ; 
but  inasmnch  as  the  necrotic  element  pre- 
dominates over  the  fibrous  at  indurative,  the 
tendency  is  ultimately  towards  nleeratiou. 
The  degree  of  infiltration  varies  greatly,  now 
giving  rise  to  massive  swelling  of  parts  like 
Uie  epiglottis  and  aryepiglottic  folds,  where 
the  submucous  tissue  is  loosely  arranged,  at 
other  times  merely  extending  to  the  snb- 
epLlheUal  layer.  In  the  latter  case,  owing  to 
the  early  development  of  ulceration,  a  stage 
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of  infiltration  cannot  generally  be  seen  to 
precede  loss  of  sabstance,  though  from 
analt^y  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
is  invariably  the  case.  Definite  tuberculous 
tumours  are  occasionally  met  with. 

The  parts  most  prone  to  tuberculous  disease 
may  be  thus  enumerated,  in  the  order  of 
frequency :  the  vocal  cords  and  inter-aryte- 
noid  fold  in  about  equal  proportions,  the 
aryepiglottie  folds,  ^i^ottis.  and,  lastly,  the 
ventricular  bands.  Extension  of  the  infiltra- 
tion and  ulceration  to  the  deeper  parts 
may  lead  to  suppurative  or  adhesive  peri- 
chondritis,  especuuly  of  the  arytenoid  carti- 
la^.  Suppurative  perichondritis  causes 
necrosis,  and  at  times  extrusion  of  the  carti- 
lage. (Edema  is  a  frequent  complication  of  j 
extensive  tubercular  lesions.  It  is  unneces-  I 
sary  in  the  present  article  to  describe  the  ' 
manifold  changes  that  may  be  produced  in 
different  eases. 

SncPToiis.— The  i^ptomi  <tf  this  affiw- 
tion  are  those  of  an  aggravated  UuTngitis :  ' 
hoarseness  or  aphonia,  irritable  eoogh,  diffi- 
culty or  pain  in  swallowing  when  the 
epif^ottis  or  azy^i^ottic  folds  are  involved,  i 
and  inspiratory  dyspncea  and  stridor  if 
stenosis  oe  present.  Fain  shooting  to  the 
ear  is  occasionally  complained  of,  and  is  j 
probably  referred  from  the  sensory  ner\'e  of 
the  larynx,  the  superior  laryngeal,  to  the  ' 
auricular  branch  of  the  vagus.  The  consti- 
tutional and  local  symptoms  of  pulmonary 
phthisis,  which  are  present  in  varying  degrees, 
add  much  to  the  patient's  distress.  In  early 
eases  the  laryngoscope  reveals  small  shallow 
ulcers  or  pale  granulations  on  the  vocal  cords, 
particularly  their  posterii>r  ends,  fleshy  swell- 
ing of  one  or  both  cords,  and  prominence  of 
the  inter-arytenoid  fold,  often  with  an  irregu- 
lar pafnllary  ma^n.  SweUing  of  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  epiglottis,  aiyepiglottio 
folds,  and  ventricular  bands,  and  deep  ulcera- 
tion may  be  observed  later  on.  The  ulcers 
present  either  a  greyish  yellow  or  pinkish 
granular  base,  and  minute  yellowish  nodules 
are  occasionally  develo|>ed  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. In  certain  instances  the  vocal 
cords  are  split  longitudinally  into  terrace- 
like  reddish  or  ulcerated  ridges,  so  that  each 
cord  seems  to  be  composed  of  several  indi- 
vidual segments.  Smtul  tubercular  tumours, 
of  a  grayish  pink  colour,  may  occasionally 
be  Been  springing  from  the  cords,  ventricles, 
ventricular  bands,  or  other  parts.  When  the 
epiglottis  is  much  swollen  or  nangs  backwards, 
it  may  be  imposdble  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
rest  of  the  larynx.  A  similar  difficulty  is 
sometimes  experienced  when  the  larynx  is 
coated  with  a  copious  viscid  secretion.  The 
colour  of  the  larynx  varies  gi^atly :  geuerally 
speaking,  a  greyish  ptnk  or  pale  yellowi^ 
tmt  prevails,  contrasting  often  with  localised 
patches  of  congestion  in  the  vicinity  of  ulcers 
or  infiltrations.  But  this  colour,  which  is 
Tory  characteristic,  is  not  invariably  met 

to 


with,  and  general  congestion  may  exist 
Impaired  mobiUty  of  the  cords  is  very  common : 
it  mostly  depends  on  mechanical  fixation  of 
the  arytenoid  cartilages  from  surrounding 
infiltration.  At  times  the  vocal  cords  occupy 
the  median  position,  simulating  bilateral 
abductor  pMralysis,  and  giving  rise  to  severe 
stenosis.  Nenropathic  paralysis  also  occurs. 
Thus  one  cord  may  be  motionless  in  tiie 
cadaveric  podtion,  midway  between  that  of 
adduction  and  abduction.  On  the  right  side 
this  condition  may  occasionally  be  the  result 
of  implication  of  the  recurrent  nerve  in  pleu- 
ritic thickening  of  the  apex  of  the  right  lung ; 
whereas  the  left  recurrent  may  be  compressed 
by  enlarged  bronchial  glands  as  it  winds 
roimd  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Imperfect 
closure  of  the  glottis  depending  on  bilateral 
paresis  of  the  adductors,  as  in  cases  of  fnnc- 
tional  or  hysterical  paralysis,  is  a  more 
common  appearance.  Lasuy,  in  advanced 
cases  of  phuuris,  aphonia  may  be  unassoei- 
ated  with  any  d^ect  of  movement,  the  feeble 
action  of  the  respiratory  muscles  being  in- 
sufficient to  cause  the  requisite  vibration  of 
the  eords.  In  other  instances  paralysis  is 
probably  of  myopathic  origin. 

DUGKOSis. — Chronic  lar>-ngitis  is  some- 
times one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of 
phthifds,  and  therefore  should  always  dire3t 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  lungs.  The 
diagnosis  of  tubercular  disease  rests  on  th" 
detection  of  localised  infiltration  or  ulcera- 
tion of  certain  parts  of  the  larynx,  in  associa- 
tion with  physical  signs  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis. Syphilis  is  the  disease  with  which 
it  is  most  likely  to  be  confounded,  and  the 
difficult  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  two 
affections  may  co-exist ;  some  authors  even 
assert  that  s^fpfailitie  ulceration  predisposes 
to  tuberonloaia.  Pronounced  pallor  of  the 
larynx,  swelling  of  the  inter-arytenoid  fold,' 
with  papillary  excrescences,  fleshy  swelling 
of  one  cord,  chronic  ulcers  of  the  cords,  and 
a  pale  swollen  condition  of  the  aryepiglottic 
folds  and  epiglottis,  are  very  characteristic 
of  tuberculosis.  On  the  other  hand,  marked 
congestion,  rapidly  extending  ulceration  of 
the  cords  or  epiglottis,  and  cicatricial  contrac- 
tion, would  be  in  favour  of  syphilis.  Never- 
theless, in  many  cases  the  laryngoscopic 
appearances  are  quite  inconclusive;  and, 
should  exammation  of  the  lungs  yield  a 
negative  or  equivocal  result,  the  detection  of 
the  tuberde  bacillus  in  the  sputum  will  alone 
establ^  the  diagnosis.  Tuberculosis  can 
seldom  be  mistaken  for  a  malignant  growth, 
but  the  diagnosis  will  be  considered  under 
the  latter  disease. 

PaoQNOsis. — Laryngeal  tuberculosis  is 
rarely  cured,  though  qwntaneons  cicatrisation 
imdoubtedly  occurs  in  exceptional  cases. 
The  progress  of  the  disease  can  often  be  tem- 
porarily checked,  and  at  times  is  arrested  by 
suitable  treatment.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
pn^osis  is  most  unfavourable.  Infiltration 
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of  the  epiglottu  and  aryepiglottio  fblde  has 
a  mdst  ominons  signiflcance,  owinit  to  the 

interference  with  deglutition  thereby  entailed. 

Theathent. — The  constitutional  treatment 
ia  discussed  in  the  article  ou  Phthisis  ;  con- 
sequently the  local  treatment  alone  will  be 
considered  here.  Lactic  acid,  introduced  by 
Eranse,  is  the  moat  etticacioue  remedy  at 
present  known.  The  writer  (P.  K.)  has  seen 
several  cases  where  permanent  oicatrisation  of 
tubercular  nlcers  has  followed  the  systematic 
application  of  this  remedy.  The  larynx  mast 
first  be  well  brushed  out  with  a  20  per  cent, 
solntion  of  cocaine;  and  then,  after  an  in- 
terval of  three  to  five  minntes,  a  40  per  oenL 
solution  of  the  acid  should  be  thoronjriily 
applied  on  a  snudl  piece  of  cotton  wool,  fiiEed 
to  the  screw  of  a  laryngeal  holder.  The 
strength  of  the  solution  should  be  increased 
till  saturation  is  reached,  and  the  treatment 
should  be  continued  for  t'en  days  to  a  fort- 
night, the  applications  being  made  every 
other  day,  or  in  some  cases  daily.  It  is 
extremely  important  to  paint  the  larynx 
thorouf^ly  with  cocaine  two  or  three  times 
before  using  the  acid,  otherwise  the  apphca- 
tion  is  very  painful.  If,  notwithstanding  this  j 
precaution,  pain  be  experienced,  a  weak  spray 
of  cocaine  to  the  larynx  may  be  trusted  to 
give  relief.  The  selection  of  fit  oases  is  a 
matter  of  great  moment.  Be^  benefit  is 
only  to  he  expected  where  loeaUsed  ulcera- 
tion is  unassociated  with  much  submucoos 
thickening.  Where  deep  infiltration  exists, 
radical  treatment  ia  out  of  the  question.  , 

A  solution  of  menthol  in  olive  oil,  20  per 
cent.,  painted  on  the  larynx,  gives  much  re- 
lief to  pain  and  dysphagia,  and  is  said  to 
promote  healing  of  ulcers ;  but  in  the  last  i 
respect  it  cannot  be  compared  to  lactic  acid,  j 
Insuftiation  of  a  powder  consisting  of  boric 
acid  and  iodo&rm  equal  parts,  with  cocaine 
or  morphine  ^  to  |  of  a  grain,  has  also  been 
much  praised^  but  its  effects  are  only  pallia- 
tive. 

Painful  deglutition  can  generally  be  relieved 
by  spraying  the  throat,  a  few  minutes  before 
food  is  ti^en,  with  a  S  to  6  per  cent,  solution  i 
of  cocaine.  A  lozenge,  containing  to  ^  of  | 
a  grain  of  cocaine,  also  gives  r^ef  in  less  i 
severe  cases.  Inaufiiation  of  morphine,  ^  of  < 
a  grain,  with  a  little  abarch-powder  or  sugar  | 
of  milk,  produces  leas  complete  analgesia,  I 
but  the  effect  lasts  rather  longer. 

In  cases  where  liquids  enter  the  larynx 
during  drinking,  aa  sometimes  happens  when 
the  epiglottis  is  destroyed.  Dr.  Wolfenden 
recommends  that  the  patient  should  drink 
through  a  tube,  lying  flat  on  his  £ace.  Thick- 
ened drinks  can  often  be  taken  better  than 
ordinary  fluids  in  such  cases.  Laryngeal 
eougb  may  be  mitigated  by  a  cocaine  spra^, 
the  use  of  menthol  or  oil  of  peppermint  m 
an  oro*naBal  respirator,  insufitationa  of  mor- 
phine, or  by  Bucldng  ice. 

Tracheoton^  is  only  to  be  performed  when 


marked  stenosis  is  produced ;  but  tlus  opera- 
tion is  seldom  required,  and  its  e^ts  on  the 

pulmonary  disease  are  very  nn&vouTable,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  expectoration 
which  is  experienced  when  the  action  of  the 
glottis  is  abolished  by  the  introduction  of  a 
tracheal  cannula. 

9.  lArynx,  Tmnonrs  of. — (a)  Benign. 
SvyoN. :  Polypi,  or  Growths  <A  the  Larynx ; 
Fr.  Tumeurt,  Kyatet,  et  Polype»  Larynx', 
Ger.  Eehlkop/polypen. 

^TioLOOY. — The  invention  and  use  of  the 
laryngoscojpe,  leading  to  accurate  diagnosis, 
has  established  the  &et  that  tumours  of  the 
larynx  are  of  mnefa  more  frequent  occurrence 
than  was  formerly  snimosed.  They  are  most 
common  in  adult  maliBS,  but  they  occur  in 
either  sex,  and  at  any  age  from  infancy  up- 
wards. Inflammatory  attacks,  syphilis,  and 
anything  leading  to  habitual  congeetiMi  of 
the  larynx,  are  said  to  favour  their  develop- 
ment. 

Anatomical  Chabactebs.  —  Growths  of 
various  kinds  occur  in  the  larynx,  papillomata 
being  mach  the  commonest.  These  present 
the  appearance  of  a  sessile  warty  or  miuberry- 
Hke  growth,  attached  generally  to  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  vocal  cords,  though  they 
may  spring  from  almost  any  part  of  the 
larynx.  Papillomata  vary  in  size  from  a 
millet-seed  to  a  walnut,  and  may  be  aing^e  or 
multiple.  They  sometimes  show  a  tendency 
to  recur  when  removed.  Fibromata,  the 
next  commonest  form  innocent  tumour, 
may  be  sessile  or  pedunculated ;  their  surface 
ia  usually  smooth  or  slightly  lobulated,  but 
in  size  and  locahaation  they  closely  resemble 
papillomata. 

All  other  benign  growths  are  very  rare, 
and  it  must  sutiice  to  enumerate  myxoma, 
lipoma,  enchondroma,  adenoma,  angioma, 
and  cyatio  tumour. 

Syhptoms. — Benign  tumours  may  cause 
little  inconvenience ;  but,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  commoner  varieties  generally  affect 
the  vocal  cords,  some  modifica^on  of  the  voice 
is  almost  a  constant  symptom.  A  dry  spas- 
modic or  eroupy  cough  is  sometimes  excited. 
The  breathing  is  but  little  affected  until  the 
growth  attains  some  aize,  when  dyspnoea  Mrill 
aet  in,  at  first  only  on  exertion,  occasionally 
spasmodic;  as  the  growth  increases,  it  be- 
comes constant,  and  at  laat  it  may  prove 
fatal  if  the  disease  be  unrelieved.  Tumours 
attached  below  the  vocal  cords  are  rare  ; 
when  they  exist,  and  are  lai^e  enough  to 
iaterfere  with  the  breathing,  expiration  is  aa 
noisy  and  difficult  aa  inspiration.  These 
growths  are  usuaUy  painless.  They  may  be 
so  situated  as  to  interfere  with  swallowing, 
but  this  is  not  usuaL  In  addition  to  these 
symptoms,  the  growth  can  be  seen  with  the 
aid  of  the  laryngoscope,  and  felt  with  the 
laryngeal  probe  or  sound,  and  sometimes 
wiui  the  finga.  Occasionally  portions  of  a 
papilloma  are  expelled  by  conghmg. 
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DueNOSls.— A  certain  diagnosis  can  only 
be  airived  at  by  examination  of  the  larynx. 
The  laryngoscope  will  often,  but  not  invari- 
ably,  enable  ns  to  distinguish  a  papilloma 
teem  a  fibroma.  The  diagnosis  of  a  bratign 
from  a  m^ignant  growth  is  sometimes  no 
easy  matter,  thonj^  the  absence  of  nlcera- 
tion,  ooDgestion,  or  bifiltration,  whieh  chsrao- 
terises  an  innocent  tumour,  is  rare  in  malig- 
nant disease.  The  fact  that  simple  growths 
hardly  ever  originate  from  the  inter-arytenoid 
or  aryepiglottic  folds  will  help  to  dis^nguish 
these  from  the  polypoid  excrescences  that 
often  firinge  the  miu^in  of  tubercular  or 
syphilitic  ulcers  in  these  regions. 

Pboonosib.  —  The  importance  of  these 
growths  varies  with  their  situation  and  rate 
of  increase.  A  few  months  have  sufficed  for 
the  growth  of  tumours  from  their  origin  to 
their  attaining  a  size  sufficient  to  threaten 
suffocation ;  in  other  cases  they  may  exist 
for  years  without  giving  rise  to  any  symptom 
beyond  dysphonia  or  aphonia.  As  soon  as  a 
growth  causes  dysimcBa  it  has  become  dan- 
The  disease  most  praetioally  be  re- 
garded as  incurable,  except  by  operation  or 
other  local  treatment. 

Tbeatmknt.^ — A  small  stationary  fibroma 
OT  other  tmnonr,  giving  rise  to  but  little  in- 
convenience, requires  no  treatment.  All 
other  tumours  must  be  removed  by  opera- 
tion. Removal  may  be  effected  by  instru- 
ments introduced  into  the  larynx  from  above 
with  the  aid  of  the  laryngoscope  ;  or,  where 
the  disease  is  very  extensive,  an  arti6cLaI 
opening  into  the  larynx  (thyrotomy  or  divi- 
sion of  both  thyroid  and  cricoid)  may  be 
necessary,  the  growth  or  growths  being  re- 
moved throned  this  opening.  This  is  the 
only  feasible  method  of  operation  in  the  case 
of  children.  If  tiie  growth  is  removed  per 
via*  natwrale*,  it  may  be  crashed  throof^  at 
its  base  by  a  properly  constructed  icraaew ; 
it  may  be  seized  and  torn  off  by  forceps ;  or 
it  may  be  cut  off  by  knives  or  scissors.  The 
particular  operation,  aud  the  instruments  to 
be  used,  must  be  determined  by  the  eircnm- 
stances  of  the  case.  The  use  of  a  cocaine 
spray  renders  such  manipulations  much 
easier.  The  statement  which  has  been  ad- 
vanced that  the  irritation  of  endo-laryngeal 
operations  may  induce  the  transformation  of 
innocent  into  malignant  growths  has  been 
conclusively  diqiroved. 

(6)  Kalignant. — Malignant  tnmonrs  of 
the  larynx  may  be  primary  or  secondary. 
Primary  growths  are  fiir  less  rare  than  was 
formerly  thouf^t,  carcinoma  being  much 
more  often  met  with  than  sarcoma.  Epithe- 
lioma is  the  commonest  form  of  carcinoma, 
the  medoIlsTy  and  scirrhoos  varieties  occor- 
ring  less  frequently.  Carcinoma  develops  as 
a  cauliflower  or  nodular  growth  from  the 
Tocal  cords  or  ventricular  bands,  though  oc- 
casionally other  parts  are  first  affected.  The 
tomoor,  at  first  localised,  tends  gradually  to 
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involve  the  whole  of  one  side  or  more  of  the 
larynx.  Owing  to  the  infiltrating  nature  of 
the  disease,  the  mobility  of  the  corresponding 
vocal  cord  is  often  interSered  with.  Ulcera- 
tion is  a  conmron  occurrence,  and  may  be 
followed,  by  oedema,  hemorrhage,  periuion- 
dritts,  and  necrosis  of  tixe  cartilages.  Carci- 
noma sometimes  shows  little  tendency  to 
infect  the  glands  and  other  parts  of  the  lody, 
and  sarcoma  is  even  less  liiuile  to  spread. 

Sthptoms. — Hoarseness  or  aphonia  is  usu- 
ally the  first  symptom,  but  dysphagia  and 
dyspnoea  may  arise  later  on.  Pain  is  more 
pronounced  in  this  than  in  any  other  affec- 
tion of  the  larynx,  and  may  shoot  to  the  ear. 
Ulceration  is  sometimes  attended  with  great 
fcBtor  of  the  breath. 

DiAQNOsis.  —  The  laryngoscopic  appear- 
ances are  seldom  characteristic,  often  closely 
resembling  those  presented  by  innocent 
growths,  e^ecially  papillomata.  The  dia- 
gnostic importance  of  fixation  of  ^  corre- 
nwnding  vocal  oacA.  has  bean  pointed  out  hj 
Pr.  Semon.  HiciMctqtieal  evidence  of  caret- 
noma  or  saroixna  may  sometimev  be  detected 
in  small  portions  of  ttie  tumour,  removed  by 
the  laryngeal  finrceps,  and  is  then  of  course 
conclusive. 

The  diagnosis  of  syphilis  from  malignant 
'  disease  has  been  already  discussed.  Taber- 
I  culous  lesions  seldom  present  the  appearance 
'  of  a  localised  growth,  and  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  lungs  and  sputum  will  generally 
I  decide  the  matter.   The  age  of  the  patient  is 
of  some  importance,  carcinoma  being  sddom 
observed  before  the  age  of  forty. 

Pboonosis. — The  prognosis  is  nn&vonmble 
in  all  forms  of  carcinoma,  but  progress  is 
least  rapid  in  the  scirrhous  type.  Sarcoma 
of  the  larynx  seems  to  extend  attU  more 
,  slowly. 

j  Tbr  ATmKT. — Partial  rasection  of  the  larynx 
has  been  successful  in  a  few  cases  of  early 
localised  malignant  disease,  and  is  the  onlj^ 

I  radical  method  that  seems  at  present  jnsti. 
fiable.    Removal  of  a  cancerous  larynx  was 

!  first  practised  by  Billroth,  and  has  since  been 
performed  by  several  Continental  surgeons. 
The  results  of  the  operation  have,  however, 

'  been  so  unfavourable  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
commended. The  obstruction  to  respiration 
may  demand  the  performance  of  tracheo- 
tomy ;  and  if  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea  is 
free  firom  disease,  the  operation  will  prolong 
life.  Extirpation  of  a  malignant  growth  by 
an  endo-laryngeal  operatioa  should  not  m 
attempted. 

Pain  and  dysphagia  most  be  lUleviated  by 
the  application  of  cocaine  or  moiphine,  as  in 
oases  of  tuberculosis. 

Thohab  J.  Waucsr.      Pebct  Kidd. 

ItATENT  (lateo,  I  lie  hid).— This  word 
is  applied  to  cases  of  certain  diseases  in 
which  their  usual  characteristic  features  are 
obscured  and  concealed ;  for  example,  laUni 
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ptewriwy,  latent  tcarlatina.  Symptoms  are 
also  said  to  be  latent  when  they  do  not 
occur  under  ciroumrtaneeB  in  which  they 
ought  to  appear.  For  instance,  cough  may 
be  latent  in  certain  cases  of  phthisis. 

ZiAVAOE  (Fr.).— Synod.  :  Ger.  iiagen- 
austpUlung. 

DBnKiTiow. — A  method  of  washing  oat 
the  stmnach,  introduced  by  Kussmaul. 

Desl'Biftion. — In  order  to  perform  lavage 
it  is  neceiisary  to  be  pro%'ided  with  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  A  soft  ilexible  gastric  catheter  or 
stomach  tube,  about  twenty  inches  in  length ; 
(2)  a  large-sized  ^laBs  funnel ;  (8)  about  a 
yard  of  india-rubber  tubing ;  and  (4)  some 
suitable  lubricating  material. 

The  glass  funnel  or  receiver  is  affixed  to 
the  one  end  of  the  gastric  catheter  by  means 
of  the  india-mbber  tubing,  which  may  be 
inierm^ted  at  one  part  by  Uie  insertion  oi  a 
■mall  piece  of  ^ass  tubing,  so  that  the  ob- 
server can  detennine  when  die  irrigation  is 
complete  by  noticing  that  the  returning  fluid 
is  quite  clear.  The  free  or  distal  end  of  the 
stomach  tube  is  provided  with  good-sized 
lateral  oval  openings,  placed  a  short  distance 
from  its  rounded  end. 

Having  lubricated  the  tube  with  glycerine, 
the  practitioner  introduces  it  into  the  pharynx 
with  his  right  hand,  and  gently  presses  it 
down,  whilst  the  patient,  who  is  preferably 
in  the  sitting  i>osture,  performs  the  act  of 
swallowing.  The  sensibility  of  the  pbarynz* 
if  it  be  excessive,  may  be  subdued  by  the 
usual  appropriate  measures. 

To  <^arge  the  apparatus,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  fill  the  receiver  with  fluid,  and,  having 
flUed  it,  to  raise  it  above  the  pa4i«it's  head, 
and  to  keep  adding  flnid'nntil  oy  its  regurgi- 
tation we  know  that  a  sufficient  quantity  has 
been  used.  A  syphon  action  can  now  be 
estabUshed  by  depressing  the  funnel.  The 
stomach  is  thus  emptied ;  and  by  repeatedly 
filling  and  emptying  it  as  described,  it  can 
be  thoroughly  washed  out.  The  repugnance 
some  patients  have  to  the  use  of  the  tube  is 
generally  soon  overcome,  and  with  a  little 
practice  a  patient  generally  acquires  the  re- 
quisite manipulative  skill  to  mtroduce  the 
syphon  tube  himself;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
encourage  him  to  persevere  with  its  use.wbich 
in  many  cases  may  necessarily  be  of  lou^ 
duration. 

The  fluid  which  may  be  employed  in 
lavage  may  be  either  lukewarm  water;  1  per  j 
emt.  salt  solution ;  8  to  6  per  cent,  solution  ' 
of  bicarbonate  of  sodium;  8  per  cent,  solu-  j 
tion  of  either  boric  acid  or  borax ;  or  other  j 
such  familiar  substances  possessed  of  anti- 
septic or  antifermentative  properties. 

In  the  be^nning,  lavage  may  be  resorted 
to  once  or  twice  daily,  lees  fr«quen1^  after- 
wards as  the  case  improves. 

Uses.  —  Lavage  has  been  employed  for 
diagnottic  purposes,  as  it  affords  a  simple 
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and  highly  efficient  means  of  removing  thfl 
contents  of  the  stomach  for  chemical  invest!* 
gatitm  in  certain  gastric  disorders. 

Lavage  Is  one  of  the  most  important  among 
the  nmnennu  tiurapeuHe  measores  wliieh 
are  at  our  command  for  stimulating  the 
aetivify  of  the  gastric  ^ands  in  cases  of 
ohrcmie  thrspepsia,  espeeiaUy  in  those  in- 
stances which  are  associated  with  excessive 
secretion  of  mucus. 

By  its  employment  we  may  also  inersase 
peristaltic  action,  strengthen  the  enfeebled 
gastric  muscular  fibres  in  eases  of  in- 
sufficiency or  atony,  remove  fermenting  and 
stagnant  gastric  contents,  thereby  cleannng 
the  gastric  muoons  membrane.  With  the 
improvement  in  the  tone  of  the  walls  of  the 
stomach,  associated  intestinal  disorders  such 
as  constipation  may  also  be  overcome. 

Amongst  the  diseases  in  which  lavage  has 
been  sueeessfully  employed  may  be  men- 
timied  simple  gaatric  dilatation,  doe  either  to 
perversion  of  funetion  or  to  mechanical  ob- 
struction; chronic  gastritis;  and  inttwrtabla 
ciues  of  ohnmio  dyspepua.  See  Stohacb, 
Diseases  of. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  thore  are 
certain  possible  dangers  in  connexion  with 
lavage.  The  chief  of  these  are  injury  to  the 
cHBophaguB  or  to  the  gastric  walls,  with 
haemorrhage,' or  perforatitm.  Fatal  syncope 
even  has  attended  its  use ;  but  such  cases  are 
fortunately  of  extreme  rarity. 

John  Harou>. 

IiBAD,  PoiflOiiing  by.— Svnon.:  Plum- 
bism ;  Fr.  Inioxteation  Satantinei  Ger. 
Bleivergiftung, 

Pore  metaUic  lead  has  {mibaUy  no  in- 
jurions  action  on  the  system  ;  but  owii^  to 
the  ease  with  which  it  oxiduns  and  finma 
salts,  all  of  which  are  poisonous,  lead-poiswi- 
ing  is  of  common  occurrence  amcHigst  aD 
persons  whose  occupation  brings  them  much 
m  contact  with  metallic  lead  and  its  alloys ; 
among  those  engaged  in  industries  in  which 
lead-salts  are  manuiactured  or  lately  em- 
ployed; as  well  as  from  contamination,  acci- 
dental or  otherwise,  of  articles  of  food,  drink, 
or  luxury  with  lead  or  its  compounds. 

Acute  poisoning  with  lead  is  not  common, 
nor  are  any  of  the  lead-salts  aetivdy  poison- 
ous. The  acetate  or  '  sugar  of  lead*  is  popu- 
larly believed  to  be  a  vinilent  poison,  imt  it 
is  by  no  means  so.  There  are  very  few  fatal 
cases  on  record,  even  from  swallowing  quan- 
tities amounting  to  an  ounce  of  the  acetate, 
or  its  equivalent.  The  symptiHns  are  in  tlie 
main  those  of  irritant  poisoning,  the  chief 
difference  being  that  constipation  is  the  rule, 
and  diarrhcsa  the  exception. 

The  chronic  form  of  poisoning  by  lead  is 
of  infinitely  more  importance  and  prevalence. 
The  sources  of  it  are  extremely  numerous 
and  varied,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
Bpeei{y  all  individually.   The  following  an 
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MBong  the  duai,  olu^ed  aoeording  to  the 
primary  form  of  tlw  poisoik 
1.  Ketallio  Lead,  Fcrisoning  by. — 

Ziead-poiBODing  occnn  among  lead-mmers, 
metalJiiTgiste,  and  workers  in  lead  or  its 
alloys,  such  as  plumbers,  solderers,  type- 
founders, eompoaitors,  and  manofooturers  of 
lead  toys  (toy  soldiers).  It  has  been  observed 
also  among  fishmongers,  firom  using  lead 
counters  ;  in  pot-boys ;  as  the  result  of  pack- 
ing articles  of  food  or  luxury  in  lead- foil ; 
and  from  contamination  of  articles  of  drink 
by  shot  used  for  cleaning  bottles,  siphon 
soda-water  bottles,  he 

Under  this  h«ad  tOAj  also  be  melnded  the 
very  frequent  eontatninaiion  of  drinking' 
water  by  lead  pipes  and  cisterns.  Pore 
water,  free  from  gases  and  excluded  from 
contact  with  air,  does  not  act  upon  lead,  but 
iu  presence  of  air  the  lead  becomes  speedily 
acted  on,  and  the  water  contaminated.  An 
oxide  of  lead  is  formed,  which,  being  partially  i 
soluble  in  water,  allows  the  action  to  go  on. 
From  its  solution  the   oxide  is  in  great  j 
measure  precipitated  by  carbonic  acid,  which  , 
is  absorbed.   The  lead  ialla  as  an  oxycar-  I 
bonate,  though  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  { 
in  the  water  keeps  a  certain  quantity  in 
8(dation.    The  purer  the  water  the  more  ' 
rapid  the  aotioa.   The  presence  of  certain  I 
■alts  in  the  water  eonsioeraUy  modifies  its  ' 
aotion  on  lead.   Thus  the  nitrates,  nitrites,  ' 
and  chlorides,  by  forming  soluble  eomponnds 
with  lead,  increase  the  solvent  action  of  the  [ 
Water ;  and  as  these  salts  usually  result  from 
•ewage-contamination,  such  water  is  rendered  | 
■tin  more  dangeroos  by  passing  through  lead  | 
pipes.   Other  salts,  usually  found  in  spring  , 
and  river  waters,  act  as  protectives  by  form-  i 
ing  insoluble  lead-compounds,  which,  being 
deposited  as  a  crust  in  the  interior  of  the 
pipe  or  cistern,  prevent  farther  aotion.  Of 
this  class  are  the   sulphates,  phosphates, 
and  carbonates.   Hence  waters,  unless  con- 
taining much  less  than  the  average  propor- 
tion of  lime-salts,  after  a  time  cease  to  be 
contftminated  to  any  great  extent,  though 
the  joresenoe  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  water 
renders  a  solution  of  the  cmst  possible  in 
some  measnre.   Waters  so  deficient  in  lime- 
salts  as  the  Loch  Katrine  water  supplied  to 
Glasgow  cannot  safely  be  conveyed  in  lead 
pipes.   Galvanised  iron,  earthenware,  or  slate 
may  in  many  cases  be  advantageously  sub- 
stituted for  lead,  if  not  possible  in  all.  Lead 
covers  to  cisterns  are  very  objectionable,  as 
the  water  which  rises  by  evaporation  con- 
denses and  drops  back  contaminated.  The 
electrolytic  action  of  solders  also  helps  to 
contaminate  water  with  lead. 

a.  Oxides  of  Lead,  Foiaonii^  by.— 
The  most  important  oxide  of  lead  in  this 
relation  is  litlukrge,  or  plumbic  oxide  (massi- 
oot),  which  is  la^ly  used  in  making  glass 
and  glazes  far  eai^enware  and  iron.  Those 
engi^ed  in  glass  making  and  grinding,  glaz- 


ing pottery,  &c.,  suffer.  Owing  to  the  solu- 
bility of  lead-glazes,  articles  of  food  if  acid 
may  be  contaminated,  as  by  the  artificial 
wines  made  in  glazed  jars  decomposing  the 
oxide  by  their  fermentation.  Litharge  is 
also  used  for  hair-dyes,  japanning,  Ac,  whence 
poisoning  may  result. 

The  *  red  lead,'  which  is  a  mixture  of  lead 
oxides,  has  caused  poiBoning  by  being  used 
to  colour  wafers,  adulterate  snim,  and  make 
putty  or  cement  for  tanks,  &a. 

S.  Lead  Salts,  Poisoning  by.— Of  these 
the  most  important  in  this  relation  is  the 
carbonate,  or  *  white  lead.'  Those  engaged 
in  the  mann&cture,  grinding,  and  packing  of 
white  lead  are  the  most  frequent  suffsrars, 
and  also  those  who  lai^y  use  it,  soeh  as 
painters,  glaziers,  plumbers,  glued  cud 
manu&cturers,  lacquerers,  lace  manufae- 
turers,  and  those  who  apply  it  as  a  cosmetic 
(clowns,  Ac.).  The  acetate  of  lead  has  been 
used  for  correcting  the  acidity  of  wine  and 
cider,  and  has  been  a  frequent  source  of  lead- 
poisoning.  Poisoning  has  also  occurred 
among  seamstresses  from  using  silk  thread 
adultspated  with  it ;  in  dye-works,  where  it 
is  largely  used  ;  from  using  it  as  a  hair-dye  ; 
and  from  long-continued  medicinal  adniinis- 
tration.  Lead  colours,  chromates.  See.,  have 
also  caused  poisoning,  by  being  used  to  colour 
eoufectionerr.  (See  a  series  of  eases  by 
Marshall,  Med.  Newt,  18H7.)  From  Umbo 
and  similar  souroea  lead  may  be  introdncKl 
into  the  system  by  inhalation,  ingntion  into 
the  stomach,  and  apparently  also  by  cutaneous 
absorption. 

SnirTOHS. — The  affections  caused  by  lead 
are  frequently  termed  saturnine,  owmg  to 
lead  being  the  symbol  of  Saturn,  the  malign 
planet  of  the  astrologers.  They  are  of  a 
manifold  character,  and  do  not  uways  occur 
in  regular  order  or  sequence. 

Saturnine  Cachexia. — As  a  rule,  after 
long-continued  introduction  of  lead  into  the 
system,  a  saturnine  cachexia  is  developed, 
characterised  by  amemia,  an  earthy  or  dull 
hue  of  the  skin,  digestive  derangement,  dry- 
ness of  the  mouth,  frequently  a  styptic  or 
BweetiBh  astringent  taste,  coated  tongoe,  and 
fetid  breatii.  The  teeth  vn  discoloured,  and 
frequently  ^pear  elongated  from  retraction 
of  the  gums.  At  the  margin  of  the  teeth  and 
the  gums  a  bluish  or  violet  line  is  developed. 
This,  which  is  regarded  as  the  qpamally 
diagnostic  indication  of  lead -poisoning,  was 
first  described  by  Burton,  and  is  shown  to 
be  due  to  the .  formation  of  a  lead  sulphide 
in  the  parts. 

Iieaa  Colio. — Syhon.  :  Colica  Satumina; 
Fr.  CoHque  Flomb  ;  Ger.  Bleikolik. — 
Following  the  symptoms  just  described,  but 
sometimes  without  mailed  prodromate^  a 
very  characteristic  affection  occurs,  nam^y, 
lead  colic.  This  is  known  by  many  other 
synonyms,  of  which  the  more  common  are 
Painter's  Colic,  Devonshire  Colic,  Colica 
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Pictonum,  the  last  bmng  derived  from  the  in- 
habitants of  Poictou,  among  whom  in  modern 
times  it  was  first  extensively  prevalent 
owing  to  adulteralion  of  wine  with  lead- 
Mlts. 

Patients  affected  with  lead  colic  exhibit  a 
cachectic  look,  earthy  hue,  blue  line  on  the 
gnms,  coated  tongue,  and  fetid  breath ;  and 
Buffer  from  nausea  and,  oceauonaUy,  Ttmit- 
ing.  The  bowels  are  obstinately  confined, 
or  scanty  hard  motions  are  passed  with  diffi- 
ndty.  Paroxysms  of  exerueiating  pain  oecur 
in  the  abdomen,  which  feels  hard,  and  is  re* 
tracted  in  the  region  of  the  lunbilicus.  The 
pain  is  of  a  truly  eoU^y  nature,  and  is  re- 
lieved by  pressure.  The  countenance  is 
anxioQs,  and  the  skin  is  covered  with  cold 
perspiration.  The  respiration  is  shallow,  and 
the  pulse  generally  slow  and  hard,  though 
this  is  r.oc  always  the  case.  The  urine  is 
not  infrequently  almost  or  entirely  sup- 
pressed. 

Lead  Palsy.  —  Stnoh.  :  Fr.  Paralytie 
Satumme;  Ger.  Bleildhmung. — After  re- 
peated attacks  of  lead  colic,  or  it  may  be  after 
one,  and  someUmes  without  antecedent  colic, 
various  other  affections  occur.  One  of  the 
most  eommon  of  these  is  a  ferin  of  paralysis 
termed  *  lead  palsy,'  or,  from  its  special 
features,  ■  dropped  wrist.*  The  paralysis 
shows  itself  more  particularly  in  the  extensor 
muscles  of  the  forearm,  or  region  of  distribu- 
tion of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve ;  and  in  con- 
sequence, when  the  arm  is  raised,  the  hand 
drops  by  its  own  weight.  The  paralysis 
generally  commences  in  the  extensor  digi- 
tonun  communis,  and  gradually  extends  to 
the  other  muscles  supplied  by  the  muscnlo- 
spiral,  with  the  remarkable  exception  of  the 
supinator  longus.  The  paralysis  does  not 
necessarily  confine  itself  to  the  forearm,  for 
in  advanced  cases  it  may  attack  other  mus- 
cles in  the  arm,  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  and 
the  dorsal  moseles ;  showing  itself  by  prefer- 
ence in  the  extensor  and  abdnetor  muscles  of 
the  body,  and  giving  rise  to  a  peculiar  stoop- 
ing, tottering  gait.  Aphonia  occasionally 
results.  The  paralysed  muscles  undergo 
atrophy ;  while  they  lose  their  faradio,  and 
in  incurable  cases  also  their  galvanic,  ex- 
citability.  See  Neuritis,  Pebiphebal. 

Other  phenomena. — Tendinous  sweUings 
of  an  oval  or  elongated  shape  frequently 
form  on  the  tendons  at  the  back  of  the  wrist, 
and  contrast  prominently  with  the  atrophied 
muscles.  Neuralgic  pains  in  the  muscles  and 
joints  are  often  complained  of.  In  the  more 
advanced  cases  various  forms  of  encephalo- 
pathies occur.  Epileptiform  convulsions, 
with  hesdarhe  and  optic  nenritu,  are  com- 
mon; and  psychical  affections  are  not  in- 
frequent, in  tlie  form  of  delirium,  mania,  or 
melancholia.  Apparently  in  causal  relation 
with  lead-poisoning,  disease  of  the  kidneys 
and  alhuminnria  may  occur;  and  gout  is 
frequently  seen  among  those  who  work  in 


lead  (tetf  BsiOHT's  DissAU ;  and  Oocrr) 

Abortion  occurs  to  a  large  extent  among 
women  employed  at  white-lead  works;  ac- 
cording to  Paul,  in  the  proptnlion  of  GO  per 
cent,  of  those  so  employed. 

The  tendency  is  to  recovery,  if  the  cause 
of  the  s^ptoms  is  removed  ;  but  if  not,  the 
paralytic  and  other  affections  become  incor- 
able,  and  death  ooenrs  in  a  miserable  state  of 
cachexia. 

Anatohical  GBABAfmss. — ^Tfaere  are  no 
very  ohwacteristio  appearances  of  ehrcmie 
lead-poisoning.  Lead  is  found  in  almost 
every  organ  and  tissue  in  the  body,  the 
greatest  quantity,  according  to  Heubel,  being 
found  in  the  bones;  next  in  the  kidneys, 
liver,  brain,  and  niinal  cord;  and  to  a  less 
extent  in  the  muscles. 

Among  the  appearances  which  have  been 
described  are  constriction  and  apparent 
thickening  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  large 
intestine ;  and  an  atrophic  condition  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane  has  been  found 
by  some  authors  (Kussmaiil  and  Maier). 
These  authors  have  also  found  an  increase 
of  the  connective  tissue,  and  atrophy  of  the 
nervous  tissue  in  the  abdominal  ganglia  of 
the  sympathetic.  The  paralysed  muscles 
exhibit  atrophio  degeneration,  with  hyper- 
plasia of  the  connective  tissue,  and  disappear- 
ance of  the  stris ;  while  the  nerve-trunks  like- 
wise exhibit  various  stages  of  inflammation 
or  atrophy.  Vfe  possess,  as  yet,  no  very 
reliable  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
nerve-centres.  Degeneration  has  been  found 
in  the  nerve-cells  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  anterior  honu  of  the  spinal 
cord. 

The  mode  of  action  of  lead  in  the  causation 
of  the  various  symptoms  induced  by  it  is  not 
in  all  respects  satis&ctorily  determined.  The 
paralytic  afEeotions  seem,  however,  to  be 
essentially  due  to  its  action  on  the  pwipheial 
nerves,  and  the  special  action  on  extensors 
and  abdnetors  appears  to  be  due  to  a  qperaal 
prodivity  on  their  part  to  influences  acting 
on  the  nervous  system  in  general.  The  intra- 
muscular nerves,  in  cases  of  lead-palsy, 
have  been  found  in  a  state  of  inflammation ; 
and  a  similar  condition  has  been  developed 
in  animals  as  the  result  of  chronic  poisoning. 
The  anterior  oomua  of  the  spinal  cord, 
though  sometimes  affected,  have  been  found 
normal  in  cases  where  the  patsy  has  been 
well-marked,  and  the  peripheral  nerves  in  a 
state  of  inflammation. 

Tbeatuent. — In  acule  lead-poisoning  from 
any  cause  the  stomach  must  be  empt^  by 
the  stomach-pump,  or  by  emetics— of  which 
sulphate  of  zinc  is  to  be  preferred.  Soluticma 
of  the  alkaline  or  earthy  sulphates — of  which 
the  best  is  sulphate  of  magnesium — are  indi- 
cated, with  the  view  of  forming  the  com- 
puvtively  insoluble  sidphate  of  lead,  and 
expelling  it  from  the  intestines. 

As  regards  chronic  poisoning  by  lead,  pro* 
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phylaxis  is  the  most  important  oonuderation. 
The  great  principles  in  lead-works  are  the 
iaoulcfttion  of  cleanlineea  ;  avoiding  eating 
with  unwashed  hands,  or  in  working  clothes, 
or  in  workshops ;  moist  grinding ;  free  venti- 
lation; precantions  against  dust  rising,  or 
wearing  of  flannel  respirators  where  it  is  un- 
avoidable ;  and  occasional  doses  of  sulphate  of 
magnesium,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Sulphuric-acid  lemonade  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a  drink. 

Workmen  who  begin  to  show  signs  of 
lead-poisoning  ^ould  at  once  give  up  the 
work,  and  take  to  some  other  emjiloymeni. 
As  regards  water-contamination,  what  has 
already  been  said  on  this  subject  will  suffice 
to  indicate  the  prophylactic  measures. 

In  the  treatment  of  lead  colic  purgatives 
are  indicated,  and  opium  or  belladonna  may 
be  necessary  to  allay  the  excruciating  pain. 
The  sulphate  of  magnesium  is  the  best  pur> 
gative.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  generally  given 
with  the  object  of  removing  the  lead  from 
the  system,  and  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory 
in  its  results.  A  combination  of  this  iodide 
with  sulphate  of  magnesitun  is  very  beneficial. 
St^hur  baths  are  also  recommended. 

The  local  paralytic  auctions  require  local 
in  addition  to  the  funeral  treatment.  Unless 
the  musbleB  are  in  an  advMioed  state  of 
atrophy,  and  give  no  response  to  electrical 
stimulation,  good  results  may  be  obtained 
from  the  use  of  the  galvanic  current  applied 
to  the  muscles  and  to  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve.  Faradisation  has  also  been  found 
beneficial,  and  is  recommended  by  Duchenne, 
bat  the  preference  ia  to  be  given  to  the  con- 
tinuous current.  D.  Febkier. 

X^AXLNQTOUtt  in  Warwiokshlre. 
— Sulphated  common  salt  waters.  See 
Af  iNBOAz.  Watbbs. 

UBEOHINO.— The  local  abstraction  of 
blood  b;^  meana  of  leeches.  See  Blood, 
Abstraction  of;  and  Dbplbtioh. 

IiENK,  in,  Switserland.— Sulphur 
waters  and  climatic  health  resort.  See 
BliNBBUt  Watkbs. 

IiElS'S,  Diseaaes  ot,—8ee  Cataiuct. 

ItEimOO.— A  synonym  fbr  freckle. 
See  Fbecklbs. 

LEFOTHBIX  (XcnV  or  XcW,  a  scale ; 
and  Sf>i$,  a  hair). — Definition. — A  term  ap- 
{died  to  a  hair  in  which  there  is  loosening 
and  partial  detachment  of  the  overlapping 
edges  of  the  scales  of  its  cuticle. 

Sach  hairs  are  nsnally  met  with  in  the 
axilla,  and  their  peculiar  conformation  is 
attributable  to  the  neat  and  dampness  of  that 
region,  which  causes  maceration  of  the  hair, 
particularly  when  it  is  of  feeble  structure. 
Sometimes  the  scales  completely  surround 


the  hair ;  very  commonly  one  side  of  the 
shaft  is  more  affected  than  the  rest,  and  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  fringe ;  and  not 
infrequently  the  scales  are  roughened  with 
earthy  and  saline  emsts  deposited  by  the 
sweat. 

Tbeatuent. — The  treatment  most  suitable 
'  for  this  evil  is  saponaceous  ablution,  followed 
by  the  use  of  a  lotion  composed  of  two  to 
four  drachms  of  oxide  of  zinc  to  half  a  pint 
of  lime-water.  Ekashus  Wilson. 

I^BBUA.~See  Lbpbost. 

LEFB08T  (Xnrpor,  scaly).  —  Sthok.  : 
Lepra;  Leontiasis  (old) ;  Elephantiaaie  Orm- 
corum ;  Fr.  Lipre  ;  Ger.  Der  AuBsatz. 

Definitiok. — A  chronic  general  disease; 
characterised  by  structural  changes  in  the 
skin,  mucous  membrane8,aiid  nerves;  leading 
to  the  production  of  new  morbid  tissue,  and 
giving  rise  to  great  disfigurement  of  the 
.  features  and  deformity  of  the  extremities; 
and  under  certain  conditions  communicable 
from  person  to  person  by  inecnlalion. 

Nomenclature.— The  large  number  of 
names  that  have  been  applied  to  leprosy  at 
different  times  has  rendered  the  nomencla- 
tnra  difficult  and  obseore.  Without  going 
into  the  question  of  the  early  names,  which 
are  very  numerous,  we  find  that  even  the 
modern  nomenclature  is  confusing.  Willan 
and  Batoman,  and  also  Erasmus  Wilson, 
following  Hippocrates,  have  used  the  term 
'lepra '  to  indicate  the  disease  now  universally 
known  as  psoriasis ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  word  '  elephantiasis'  has  been  applied  to 
two  distinct  diseases,  namely,  leprosy  and 
the  '  Barbadoes  leg.'  It  will  be  well  in 
future  to  reserve  the  word  'lepra'  for  leprosy, 
and  to  allow  the  other  names  that  have  been 
applied  to  drop  out  of  use. 

HiSTORT. — ^All  writers  agree  in  regarding 
Egypt  as  the  early  hrane  of  leprosy,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  Jews  carried  it  with 
them  when  they  migrated  from  that  country 
to  Palestine.  The  Biblical  accoonta  of  the 
disease,  though  highly  interesting,  are  of  no 
scientific  value,  as  the  writers  evidently  in- 
cluded more  than  one  malady  under  the 
namewhichistranslated 'leprosy.'  In  support 
of  this  view,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
recovery  of  some  of  those  afflicted  with  the 
disease  is  evidently  assumed  as  highly  prob- 
able, and  provision  is  made  for  their  re- 
admisaion  mto  Jewish  society.  It  is  also 
quite  evident  that  the  leprosy  of  Naaman 
and  Gehazi,  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Kings, 
waR  a  form  of  leucoderma,  still  very  common 
in  the  East,  especially  in  India,  and  known  as 
*  white  leprosy.'  The  earlier  Greek  medical 
writers  give  no  clear  account  of  leprosy  ; 
therefore  we  may  assume  that  they  were  bat 
little  acquainted  with  it.  Aretseus,  however, 
who  lived  in  the  first  century,  gives  an  ad* 
mirable  description  of  it,  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  improve  upon  in  the  present  day,. 
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During  the  Middle  Af^s  leprosy  spread 
continuously  from  Eastern  to  Western 
Europe,  and  it  is  generally  beluved  that  the 
Crusades  contribated  in  no  small  degree  to 
this  result.  It  is,  however,  certain  thai  the 
disease  existed  in  Western  Enrc^  prior  to 
the  first  Crusade.  During  the  tweuth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  leprosy  increased  to  a 
terrible  extent,  especially  in  England,  Italy, 
and  France.  Yellay,  in  his  history  of  the  latter 
country,  says  that  Louis  VIII.  promulgated 
a  code  of  laws  in  1226  for  the  regulation  of 
leper-hoapitala  in  France,  and  that  the  number 
of  these  hospitals  was  computed  at  that  time 
to  be  not  less  than  two  thousand.  At  a 
later  period  the  number  had  increased,  so 
that  there  was  scarcely  a  town  in  the  country 
unprovided  with  a  leper-house.  The  late  Sir 
James  Simpson  collected  records  from  the 
Jfonotttcon  Anglicanum  and  other  sources 
of  no  less  than  ninety.five  religious  hospitals 
for  lepers,  besides  iunum«rable  smaller  pest- 
houses,  nearly  all  of  which  were  fimnded  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
flmd  fourteenth  centuries.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  were  at  least  fourteen  houses  of 
the  first  order  in  Ireland.  The  total  number 
of  similar  institutions  in  Europe  was  esti- 
mated by  Matthew  Paris  at  nineteen 
thousand,  but  this  probably  included  houses 
of  the  smaller  class.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  no  new  leper-hospitals  were  built  in 
England  after  the  fifteenth  century.  The  last 
one  of  any  note  was  founded  at  Highgate  in 
1472,  but  long  before  that  time  many  of  the 
old  leper-houses  had  feillen  into  disuse,  and 
their  revenues  had  become  diverted  to  other 
porpoMs.  On  the  Continent,  Hensler  has 
elearlv  demoratrated  that  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  scarcely  a  trace  of  inber- 
cnlated  leprosy  could  be  found  in  any  of  the 
more  oivifised  parts  of  Europe.  The  disease 
has,  however,  continued  to  exist  up  to  the 
present  day  in  a  few  isolated  spots,  especially 
the  west  coast  of  Norway  about  Bergen,  Ice- 
land, and  in  some  parts  of  Spain.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  isolation  of  lepers 
during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth 
centuries  contributed  lai^ely  to  the  almost 
complete  extinction  of  the  disease  in  Europe 
in  the  following  century. 

Geografhicaij  Distribution. — There  is  no 
disease  that  has  a  wider  geographical  distri- 
bution than  leprosy.  It  is  found  both  in  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  and  in 
almost  every  latitude  firom  the  poles  to  the 
equator.  It  is,  however,  far  more  common 
in  the  tropical  than  in  the  temperate  regions. 

In  Europe,  leprosy  has  almost  disappeared 
as  an  endemic  disease.  It  is  nevertheless 
met  with  in  Western  Norway,  Iceland,  Lap- 
land, and  the  Russian  shores  of  the  Baltic,  m 
certain  parts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  along 
the  coasts  of  Provence  and  Nice ;  but  in  all 
these  places  it  is  confined  to  a  small  portion 
of  the  population,  and,  with  the  exception 


jMrhapB  of  Spain,  is  generally  dying  out.  It 
IS  also  sparsely  distributed  in  Greece  and 
European  Turkey  and  most  of  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean.  In  addition  to  these 
districts,  in  which  the  disease  may  be  said  to 
be  still  endemic,  we  meet  wiUi  a  oonsidoable 
number  of  inWOTted  oases  scattered  through- 
out Europe.  This  fact  especially  holds  good 
with  regard  to  England,  and  is  obvioudy  the 
result  of  her  possession  of  India,  Burmah, 
and  the  West  Ladian  Islands. 

In  temperate  North  America  leprosy  is 
rare ;  it  has,  however,  long  been  established 
amongst  the  French  population  of  the 
Canadian  province  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
it  exists  also  at  Cape  Breton  Island  off  Nova 
Scotia.  Imported  cases  are,  of  course,  oc- 
casionally met  with  just  as  they  are  in 
Europe. 

In  tropical  America,  both  North  and  South, 
including  the  West  Indies  and  the  Bermudas, 
the  disease  is  very  common.  Its  presence  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  and  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Chinese.  Prior  to  the  year 
1848  it  was  imknown,  yet  by  1860  the  number 
of  lepers  was  reported  to  be  280,  and  by  1882 
it  had  fitrther  increased  to  about  4,000.  An 
asylum  for  lepers  has  been  established  in  the 
island  of  Molokai,  where  there  is  now  a 
settlement  containing  upwards  of  1,000 
sutTerers.  This  extraordinary  increase  of 
leprosy  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  since  1848 
seems  to  point  to  some  mode  of  propagation 
of  the  disease  more  rapid  than  inoculation. 

With  regard  to  Airica,  it  has  already  been 
stated  that  Egypt  was  the  birthplace  of 
leprosy,  and  it  exists  there  to  the  present 
day;  mdeed,  ^ere  is  scarcely  any  part  of 
Africa  that  is  entirely  free  from  the  disease. 
It  is,  however,  especially  rife  on  the  vi-est 
coast,  and  is  also  met  with  in  the  Azores. 
Madeira,  and  the  Canaries.  On  the  east  side 
it  is  very  prevalent  in  Madagascar  and  the 
coast  opposite.  In  Cape  Colony  it  is  met 
with  not  only  among  the  native  populations, 
but  has  also  spread  among  the  Dutch  settlers. 
The  writer  luis  himself  had  under  his  cure 
two  Boers  fi^im  the  Transvaal  sufTering  from  it. 

Of  all  quarters  of  the  globe  Asia  contains 
the  largest  number  of  lepers.  The  disease  is 
found  in  Syria,  Persia,  Turkey,  and  Arabia, 
and  is  especially  common  in  Bussia  on  the 
western  shores  of  the  Caspian.  Its  prevalence 
in  India,  Burmah,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  is  notorious;  while  Southern 
China  may  be  r^arded  as  a  centre  from 
which  it  has  spread  to  many  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

The  history  of  leprosy  in  Australia  is  equally 
remarkable  with  that  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Thirty  years  ago  it  was  unknown  among 
the  European  settlers,  but  has  apparently 
been  introduced  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  by 
the  Chinese,  from  whom  it  has  now  spread 
to  the  Europeans.   The  writer  has  met  with 
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three  cases  of  the  kind  in  emi^oyen  of 
Chinese  labour. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  distribution 
of  leprosy  throughout  the  world,  two  ques- 
tions especially  suggest  themselves :  (1)  Is  it 
to  any  considerable  extent  on  the  increase? 
and  {2)  Is  it  capable  of  being  transferred  from 
one  country  to  another  by  the  exportation  of 
lepers  ?  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
questions,  it  seems  probable  that  in  moat 
civilised  countries  the  disease  ia  on  the 
decrease,  but  that  here  and  there  centres 
may  be  found  where  the  reverse  of  this  is  the 
case.  As  to  the  second  question,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  introduction 
of  lepers  amongst  a  new  population  lends  to 
a  dissemination  of  the  malady. 

Etiology. — During  the  Middle  Ages  the 
wildest  notions  were  entertained  as  to  the 
causes  of  leprosy.  Some  held  that  it  was 
produced  by  an  excess  of  animal  food,  while 
others  believed  that  a  vegetable  diet  had 
the  chief  share  in  its  production.  The  com- 
bination,  however,  of  milk  and  fish  seems  to 
have  been  considered  as  especially  favourable 
to  the  development  of  the  disease.  Bernhard 
Gordon  says :  '  Comedere  lac  et  pieces  in 
eadem  mensa  indueit  lepram'  {LUium 
Medieinte).  This  curious  and  nnaccoant- 
able  belief,  that  such  a  terrible  disease  as 
leprosy  could  be  produced  by  eating  fish, 
has  continued  even  down  to  the  present 
time.  It  may  be  stated  positively  that 
neither  climate,  race,  soil,  nor  food  can  by 
any  possibility  originate  leprosy  de  novo, 
but  that  each  and  all  may  contribute  to  its 
perpetuation  in  those  countries  where  it 
already  exists,  and  that  general  improvement 
in  hygiene  will  contribute  not  a  little  to  the 
stamping  out  of  the  disease.  Dismissing, 
then,  these  causes  as  at  most  only  contribu- 
tory to  its  perpetuation,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  two  very  important  questions : 
(1)  Is  it  hereditary?  and  (2)  Is  it  contagious? 

Heredity. — Five-and-twenty  years  ago  the 
hereditary  nature  of  leprosy  was  generally 
considered  one  of  the  best-established  &otB 
with  regard  to  the  malady.  Nevertheless, 
even  at  tiiat  time  such  able  and  distinguished 
men  as  Virchow  and  Kaposi  pointed  out 
that  it  could  not  be  hereditary  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word— that  it  was  never,  for 
example,  inherited  in  the  same  way  as 
syphilis  is ;  and  that  if  the  word  '  hereditary  * 
was  applied  at  all,  it  could  only  be  used  in 
the  sense  of  j^reditposition.  The  belief  in 
the  hereditary  nature  of  leprosy  is  easily 
explained,  and  originated  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  often  met  with  in  different  generations 
of  the  same  &mily  Uvmg  together;  and  as 
its  inoeulability  was  overlooked,  there  seemed 
no  oUier  explanation  for  the  fbcts  observed. 
At  the  present  time  these  &cts  can  be  easily 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  it  is 
inoonlable,  and  hence  a  belief  in  its  heredi- 
tary nature  has  almost  entirely  died  oat. 


Contagion. — There  is  no  disease  aboai 
which  so  much  has  been  written  in  fbrmer 
times  as  leprosy,  and  there  is  no  disease  the 
nature  and  history  of  which  have  been  more 
thoroughly  investigated  at  the  present  day. 
The  only  problem  about  which  until  lately 
some  doubt  remained  was  as  to  its  contagious 
nature,  and  that  problem  is  now  being  rapidly 
solved,  if  indeed  the  solution  has  not  oeen 
already  completed.  The  evidence  in  favoiu: 
of  oontagion  is  of  two  kinds — (1)  indirect 
or  inferential;  and  (2)  direct.  The  former 
is  based  on  the  fact  chat  in  recent  times  the 
disease  has  apparently  been  imported  into 
new  countries,  formerly  ^uite  free,  by  the 
introduction  of  lepers;  this  is  notably  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  Sandwich  Islands 
and  Australia.  The  more  direct  evidence  is 
that  of  individual  cases  of  inoculation;  and, 
of  the  two  kinds  of  evidence,  the  latter  is 
of  course  the  more  satisfiEiotory.  About  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  a  leprosy  committee  of  the 
Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  after  a  most 
careful  investigation  of  the  subject,  were  as 
follows :  '  The  all  but  unanimous  conviction 
of  the  most  experienced  observers  in  most 
parts  of  the  world  is  quite  opposed  to  the 
belief  that  leprosy  is  contagious,  or  com- 
mimicable  hj  [Nroximity  or  contact 'with  the 
diseased,  ^e  evidence  derived  from  the 
experience  of  the  attendants  in  leper  asylums 
is  especially  conclusive  upon  this  point.  The 
few  instancw  that  have  been  reported  in  a 
contrary  sense  either  rest  on  imperfect  ob- 
servation, or  they  are  recorded  with  so  little 
attention  to  the  necessary  details  as  not  to 
affect  the  above  conclusion.  That  leprosy  is 
rarely  if  ever  transmissible  by  sexual  inter- 
course when  one  of  the  parties  has  no  ten- 
dency whatever  to  the  disease,  is  the  opinion 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  respondents  who 
have  had  the  largest  opportumties  of  obser- 
vation.' 

Those  writers  who  have  ccmunented  un- 
favourably on  the  above  conduBion  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  appear  to  have  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  question  of  inoeu- 
lability is  hardly  dealt  with,  the  satisfactory 
evidence  before  the  College  at  the  time  oD 
that  point  being  almost  nil.  All  that  is 
stated  is  that  the  disease  is  not  contagious 
or  communicable  by  proximity  or  contact 
with  the  diseased,  and  tliis  statement  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  words  holds 
good  at  the  present  day.  During  the  last 
five-and-twenty  years  much  stronger  evi- 
dence has  been  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
conclusion  that  the  disease  is  communicable 

I  from  person  to  person  by  inoculation.  The 
following  casep  alone  are  sufficient  to  satisfy 

!  the  minds  of  all  unprejudiced  persons  on 
this  point.  In  1877,  Dr.  Hawtrey  Benson 
published  the  following  case:  In  1872  he 

,  had  shown  to  the  Medical  Society  of  Dublin 

!  a  man  who  had  contracted  leprosy  in  the 
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Dnrmg  the  Middle  Ages  leP^oay  «pread  1  |)erh*pB  of  SjajB,  U 

ntinuouslv    from    Eastern   to    Western   «  also  SP'^^I/.J^IT^^ .  ^  Ci> 


continuously    _ 

Europe,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  the 

Cmsadee  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 

this  result.   It  is,  however,  certain  that  the 

disease  existed  in  Western  Europe  prior  to 

the  flret  Crusade.   During  the  twelfth  and 

thirteenth  centuries  leprosy  increased  to  a 

terrible  extent,  especially  in  England,  Italy, 

andFivnee.  Vellay.inhiahistoryofthelatter 

country,  eays  that  Louis  VIII.  promulgated 

a  code  of  laws  in  1"2'26  for  the  regulation  of 

leper-hospitals  in  France,  and  that  tbe  number 

of  these  hospitals  was  computed  at  that  time 

to  be  not  less  than  two  thousand.     At  a 

later  period  the  number  had  increaaed,  so 
that  there  was  scarcely  a  town  in  the  countrpr  ' 
unprovided  with  a  leper-house.  The  late  Sur 
James  Simpson  collected  records  from  the 
Motuuticon  Anglicanum  and  other  sources 
of  no  less  than  ninety-five  religious  hospitals 
for  lepers,  besides  innumerable  smaller  pest- 
houses,  nearly  all  of  which  were  founded  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  were  at  least  fourteen  houses  of 
the  first  order  in  Ireland.  The  total  number 
of  similar  institutions  in  Europe  was  esti- 
mated   by    Matthew    Paris    at    nineteen  .__  

thousand,  but  this  probabljsf  included  houses  ''  island  of  Mololta.i_ 
of  the  smaller  class.  It  is  mteresting  to  note  ,  settlement  conte^xii 
that  no  new  leper-hospitals  were  built  in 
England  after  the  fifteenth  century.  The  last 
one  of  any  note  was  founded  at  Highgate  in 
1473,  but  lone-  heVoTE  that  time  many  of  the 
old  leptr-Linisi'B,  liml  fuliflu  into  diauM,  and 
thrir  rBvc'Liii.  ^^  hinj  Iji^i-.^u-  iliviirted  E«  othrr 
piinu.s-^,,  i)u  liij.  (  niiiiinMit.  HenFilcr  ha^ 
ck-iirl>-  «li'iii,iii-,ri';ti.i-,l  iliiii  iljn  entl  .jf 

llie  fiU^  f-iitii  i'LHtury  scurtr  ti  Irju  i  iMb-.r- 
EidfLteil  h'timsj- c.-uld  l>,.  (;nn,,|  m  ^^v  of  Lhf< 

aMTewviJiBedpfLitsi.r  Kui-.>jk.  TJie\ljs^-,i.i- 

baa,  howevfll,  PMiilnmeti  tu  yxifit  up  to  ilie 

presATit  da.ym4£i9r  isulated  apoU.  eapeeiftUv 

the  v9Bt  POttBt-fttKorway  about  Ber^jeu,  Ice- 
mat ,  nnJ  in^fl  parllB  of  Spain.   There  can  I 

bp  htilf  .loubt  thftt  ths  isolation  of  lepera 

duriiK;  LhQ  twelfth,  tliirteenth,  and  fburteentil 

centNrifs  rDntrilmHid  larpely  to  the  almiisi 

coiiipk-te  estiJicLion  of  tJit;  diseiLee  in  Eurupe 

in  tht!  fMllnvi  ini;  ei'iitury. 
tiKo<iBAPHtLAL  iiiJ4TRiBrTio>!.— There lantj 

(liBiHKC  thut  UiiH  !i  ^Mih-r  ;:>'..-i,iphicfll  distri-  ,  unu  jh  , 

luitioii  tljan  It  is  luimd  hnth  in  ti.a  western 

ndrtliem  unci  M,„thcn.  hciiiihiplifreH.  i.nd  iii  ,  in  Indi 
Hlmn«t  evBrv  lulituik-  iVnm  tl,o  lo  He  \  Ij,dian 

equator.  It  is,  li.^^evtr.  (nv  iiif.n-  cuuitnon  China  t 
ill  the  tmpirftl  lUim  111  iLe  tuiifTiHo  rt^-ions.  I  wliich  il 

111  l^ury[>e..]i;iu-n^v  hfiH  almosl  (l)siij.[,Pitr(?,l 
B*  an  fpdemic  diseoflp.  U  is  iitv.Mlln.lM9 
meB  with  in  VWstwn  NorwB.v.  Ii-f^l^in-J,  J.ai>. 
rand,  nnil  the  Iiii9si3,n  aliorefi  oiiht  BalUf  [u 
Mrtftin  jiArta  fii'  ypftiaao^ Ponniaiu,jKid  alonir 
thaEaiL-tfl  n(  Vrov&ica  M  ISmi  hat  in  nil 
*«We.piaceaAt  i*  cofifined  lo  a  small  porti.m 
'W  Qffl  popi^tiem.  ami*  Trith  ^  «sceptiim 


European  Turkey  and  moa^ 
of  the  Mediterranean.   In  a^^tj,, 
districts,  in  which  the  dia©a«©  ^ 
be  still  endemic,  we  meet  wi^V^  ^  ^; 
number  of  imported  cases  scattoi 
out  Europe.   This  fact  ^BpeciftH 
with  regard  to  England,  ana.  is 
result  of  her  possession  of  Xn 
and  the  West  Indian  Islajicls. 

In  temperate  North  Amei-' 
rare ;  it  has,  however,  long  1  ► 
amongst  the    French  popi 
Canadian  province  of  "New 
it  exists  alEo  at  Cape  Breton 
Scotia.   Imported  caaes  &r 
oasioually  met  vitli  yasx 
\  Europe. 

In  tropical  Anwrica,  boti 
including  the  West  Indies 
the  disease  is  very  comiii  ^ 
the  Sandwich  Islands 
recent  date,  and  it  ia_  b 
introduced  by  the  Chin* 
1848  it  was  unknown,  y  - 
of  lepers  was  reported  ■ 
it  had  further  increast 
asylum  for  lepers  lia-s 


;  sufferers.  This  ex 
^  leprosy  in  tlie  Sajcit 

eeeixi6  to  point  t^Q 
I  of  the  cUeease  IxiOlTt- 
'     "With  re(}(U-d  "to 
Btattd  thftt  Egyi* 
lf-|iro«_v.  BLul  it  fc- 
tlAy;  indeed,  tVn 
Africa  that  is  ^fk 
It  is.  hiiwevor, 
c-i.FLPt.  jijiil  is  f» 
Madeira,  ;int.l  1 1 
'  it  is  verv  i^rc^N 
I  f oast  oppt>^4.il  * 
with  Jtoi  i>iil.% 
but  has  filno 
tbfi  writer  * 
t»<iBoe»  JV* 

Of  kI]  a  It' 

the  \ar^est'  ' 
found  in 

nnri  ■  a  .  W 


r 


n 
u- 
isy 

tlB- 

long 
erity 
seoBe 
tional 
,  and 
ipidity. 
infants 
:  and  is 
;8.  The 
ain,  and 
ira  rather 
rly  symp- 
nenl  eon- 
nental  de- 
•f  chilliness, 
.8.  All  these 
«,  but  sooner 
I  with  them 
s  in  the  pig- 
uporarily  im- 
fl  areas.  Oc- 
.scattered  blebs 
^  is  met  with  as 
ben  ansBthesia 
IT  sometimes  at 


leproay  is  the  mos 
ase.  It  begins  with  t] 
J  indicated;  after  tfaei 
lore  or  less  intermisi 
'ears,  the  first  ohara 
ne  skin  appear.  These 
Jibling  some  form  of  er 
.op  during  one  of  the 
ley  are  of  a  dull  brown  or 
)ur,  tender  to  the  touci 
voUen,  and  varj'ing  in  si 
.vn  to  that  of  the  palm  of  tl 
,  they  partly  dittappear  on  p 
their  hypersemio  character. 
e  always  roughly  symmetrii 
Bt  frequently  seen  on  the  i 
s  of  the  extremities,  but  somet 
e  and  trunk.   After  a  short  tii 
temio  nature  disappears,  leaving 
(in  discoloured,  and  perhaps 
.ened.   In  dark  races,  portions  i 
hes  are  often  paler -than  the  nom 
ng  a  somewhat  piebald  appe&rai 
Europeans  the  skin  is  for  the  m 
rker  than  normal,  the  idea  that  le 
lUally  white  being  a  common  populi 
ome  of  the  spots  after  a  time  enti 
tppear,  while  others  lead  more  or 
slight  permanent  changes.  Associat 
these  changes  in  the  skin  we  often 
superficial  nerves  afiected,  so  that  pe 
partially  anaesthetic  t^kin  are  produced 
are  for  the  most  part  only  temper 
skin  sooner  or  later  resuming  its 
sensibility. 

All  the  abore-mentioned  symptoi 
reappear  and  subside  over  and  oti 
wiuiout  much  permanent  alteratiox 
skin,  except  perhaps  a  little  discol 
but  ere  long  we  notice  a  slight  pei 
change  in  the  face,  which  is  not  eat 
taken.  The  skin  a  little  below  the 
rather  swollen  and  puckered,  the  nose 
somewhat  thickened,  the  patient  at  t 
time  complaining  of  not  being  able  to 
quite  freely  through  it,  and  the  tone 
is  a  little  altered  in  consequence ;  he 
as  we  say,  through  the  nose.  As  a 
and  later  change,  characteristic  t 
develop  in  the  skin,  especially  on 
and  hands;  these  swellings  are  te: 
pressure,  and  produce  much  thickt 
the  tiasnsB  and  consequent  alteratioi 
features.  The  forehead  becomes  tube 
and  its  wrinkles  deepened,  the  e 
somewhat  overhanging,  which  gives  a 
heavy  and  leonine  expression  to  tl: 
tenance ;  the  hair  of  the  eyebrows  is 
lost ;  the  nose  becomes  tumid  with  i 
the  cheeks  are  irregularly  thickei 
puckered  ;  the  lips  hard,  swollen,  ar 
times  everted;  the  chin  is  nodulated; 
ears,  greatly  enlarged,  stand  out  stil 
the  Ftide  of  the  he&d. ;  the  whole  apj 
is  hideous  and  revolting.  One  striki 
of  the  deepening  of  the  furrows  and 
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West  Indiee,  where  he  had  lived  twenty-two 
yean.  After  remaining  a  certain  time  in 
the  hospital  he  returned  to  his  Irish  home, 
and  died  after  about  a  year  and  a  half. 
During  this  latter  period  his  brother  slept 
in  the  same  bed  with  him  and  wore  his 
clothes.  His  brother,  who  had  never  left 
Ireland,  except  forty-six  years  before,  when 
he  had  passed  some  time  in  England,  be- 
came a  leper  and  was  shown  in  1877  to  the 
Medical  Society  of  Dublin.  There  had  been 
no  other  cases  of  leprosy  known  in  the 
family.  In  the  same  year  the  writer  pub- 
lished the  following  case :  J.  L.,  aged  twenty, 
a  native  of  Guernsey,  was  admitted  into 
Middlesex  HospittU  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
tuberculated  leprosy  on  July  12, 1877.  His 
father,  a  native  of  Birminghuu,  was  a 
soldier  who  had  served  in  India,  and  died 
aged  about  fifty-five;  his  mother  was  a 
native  of  the  island.  His  father  when  in 
India  cohabited  with  a  coloured  woman,  and 
died  in  Guernsey  from  a  disease  the  de- 
scription of  which  exactly  corresponded  with 
tuberculated  leprosy.  He  had  sores  on  his 
fingers  and  toes,  enlargement  of  the  nose 
and  ears,  and  discoloration  of  the  skin  of 
the  face.  J.  L.  at  the  time  that  he  was 
admitted  into  the  hospital  had  suffisred  for 
five  years  from  the  disease,  which  had  be- 
come folly  developed  before  he  left  his  native 
island ;  he  had  several  brothers  and  sisters 
older  ^an  himself,  all  quite  healthy.  This 
case  was  considered  at  the  time  by  those 
interested  in  the  subject  as  strong  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  inoculability  of  the  disease. 
Dr.  Gairdner  in  1887  pubUshed  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  apparent  transmission  of  the  leprous 
virus  by  vaccination.  The  history  was 
briefly  as  follows:  An  Euglish  mediealman 
living  in  a  tropical  island  where  leprosy  is 
endemic,  vaccinated  hie  own  son  from  a 
native  child  who  tamed  out  to  be  leprous ; 
from  his  own  son  he  vaeoinated  another  boy, 
the  son  of  a  Scotch  sea-eaptain  trading  from 
Scotland  to  the  island  in  question.  Both 
his  own  son  and  the  son  of  the  sea-captain 
subsequently  developed  leprosy  during  child- 
hood. It  is  a  fiur  inference,  but  not  of 
eourae  a  certainty,  as  the  disease  is  endemic 
in  the  island  referred  to,  that  the  leprosy 
was  transmitted  by  inoculation. 

The  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  the 
well-known  experiment  by  Dr.  Arning  in 
Hawaii  of  inoculating  a  criminal  with  leprous 
virus,  whose  sentence  of  death  was  commuted 
on  the  condition  that  he  should  submit  to 
the  operation,  were  somewhat  vitiated  by 
the  surroundings  and  previous  history  of  the 
individual.  It  is  true  that  he  developed 
leprosy  after,  and  probably,  but  not  necea- 
tarily,  in  consequence  of  the  inoculation. 

The  present  leprosy  committee  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  having  these  and 
many  other  cases  before  them,  thought  it 


right  to  slightly  modify  the  conclusions  at 
which  their  predecessors  had  arrived;  and 
they  pointed  out  that,  though  leprosy  is 
not  contagions  in  the  common  sense  of  that 
term,  yet  that  it  is  probably  so  in  a  minor 
degree,  and  they  compare  it  in  this  respect 
with  syphilis. 

Taking  all  points  into  consideration,  it  can 
hardly  be  dotibted  that  this  conclusion  is  the 
right  one,  and  that  leprosy,  at  all  events  in 
its  later  stages,  when  open  sores  are  present, 
may  become  a  source  of  danger  to  others. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  earher  stages  of 
the  disease,  it  seems  highly  probable  uiat  it 
is  not  contagions  even  in  a  minor  degree. 

The  oft-qnoted  history  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  also  the  accounts  from  certain 
districts  in  Spain,  where  the  disease  has 
spread  in  modem  times  with  great  rapidity 
over  a  limited  area,  are  facts  not  easily  ex- 
plained on  the  assumption  that  the  disease 
is  propagated  only  by  inoculation,  the  time 
occupied  being  apparently  too  short.  To 
meet  this  difficulty  the  writer  suggested  in 
his  Ooulatonian  Lectures  in  1872  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  leprous  poison  (the  bacillus 
was  not  then  discovered)  might  be  conveyed, 
like-that  of  typhoid  fever,  through  water  or 
uneooked  food :  for  example,  a  leper  with 
open  sores  might  bathe  or  wiak  his  clothes 
in  a  tank  used  by  others  for  drinking  pur- 
poses, and  thus  the  germs  of  the  disease 
would  be  conveyed  to  others.  This  hypothe- 
sis involves,  however,  the  supposition  that 
the  leprous  germs  can  exist  and  multiply 
apart  frvm  the  htmian  body  in  the  same 
way  that  those  of  typhoid  fever  and  cholera 
do,  and  at  present  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  this  is  the  case. 

Anatomical  Chabacters. — A  general  de- 
scription  of  the  more  obvious  visible  chaises 
produced  in  the  organism  by  leprosy  will  be 
presently  given.  These  changes  are  for 
the  most  part  confined  to  the  skin,  mucous 
membranes,  lymphatic  gloncb,  outaneous 
nerves,  and  other  superficial  Btructures, 
which  all  become  gradually  bat  irregularly 
infiltrated  and  thickened  by  the  new  leprous 
tissue,  the  deeper  structures  of  the  Dody 
remaining  unaiTected.  Dr.  Thin  says :  *  If  a 
vertical  section  is  made  from  a  leprome  of 
the  skin,  and  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope, the  chief  morbid  change  found  is  that 
large  clusters  of  cells  have  taken  the  place 
of  bundles  of  connective  tissne  which  are 
broken  down.  Very  often,  if  the  leprome  is 
not  advanced  towards  the  ulcerative  stage, 
a  thin  band  of  sound,  unbroken  connective 
tissue  is  observed  between  the  rete  mucosum 
and  the  afifeoted  part  of  the  corium,  which 
may  be  found  the  seat  of  a  dense  infiltration 
of  cells.  The  cells  are  very  similar  to  the 
so-called  "  granulation  cells "  observed  in 
lupus  and  in  syphihs.  In  the  centre  of  a 
group  of  such  cells  in  a  lupus  tissue  one  or 
more  sections  of  enlarged  blood-vessels  filled 
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\riih.  granular  material  may  be  diBCOvered — 
the  80-oaUed  '*  giant  cells  "  of  authors.  "  Giant 
cells"  are  referred  to  by  several  authors  in 
eonnexion  with  leprosy,  but  in  a  very  large 
number  of  sections  which  hare  been  ex- 
amined by  us  we  have  not  observed  the 
characteristic  appearances  described  by  our- 
selves and  others  in  lupus  vulgaris.  The 
cells  in  leprosy  vary  in  size  from  that  of  an 
ordinary  white  blood-corpuscle  to  double  and 
even  four  times  that  size  and  more.  If 
specially  stained  for  the  purpose,  it  is  seen 
that  these  cells  contain  leprosy  bacilli,  the 
Bmallest  of  them  containing  a  few,  the 
largest  of  them  masses  of  bacilli  matted 
together.* 

The  leprous  bacillns  was  first  discovered 
by  Hansen.  It  bears  a  very  close  resem- 
bwnce  to  the  tubercle  bacillus,  so  close, 
indeed,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
distingoish  the  one  from  the  other.  It  has 
even  been  suggested  that  the  leprous  and  the 
taberole  bacillus  are  identical ;  if  this,  how- 
ever, were  the  case,  the  conclusion  would  be 
tmavoidable  that  the  bacillus  has  very  little 
to  do  with  either  the  one  disease  or  the  other, 
a  conclusion  which  would  not  be  accepted  for 
a  moment  by  bacteriologists.  The  bacilli 
are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  discharge 
from  open  leprous  sores. 

Stuptohs. — Three  varieties  of  leprosy 
have  usually  been  described  by  authors — 
(1)  tuherculated  ;  (2)  antBtfhetic  or  '  muti- 
lating ; '  and  (8)  macular  leprosy.  There 
is,  however,  no  essential  difference  between 
these  three  forms,  the  last  being  simply  an 
early  stage  of  the  other  two,  while  tnbercu- 
lated  leprosy  differs  from  mutilating  leprosy 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in  respect  of  the  tis- 
snes  involved. 

The  general  symptoms  of  the  disease  belong 
to  all  ito  forms,  but  they  vary  much  in  severity 
in  different  oases.  The  invasion  of  the  disease 
is  usually  slow  and  insidious ;  in  exceptional 
cases,  however,  the  onset  is  acute,  and 
the  symptoms  develop  with  great  rapidity. 
The  malady  is  rarely  met  with  in  in&nts 
under  the  age  of  two  or  three  years ;  and  is 
equally  common  in  males  and  females.  The 
period  of  incubation  is  very  uncertain,  and 
may  generally  be  reckoned  by  years  rather 
than  by  months  or  days.  The  early  symp- 
toms oif  the  malady  consist  of  general  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  debility,  mental  de- 
pression, loss  of  appetite,  a  sense  of  chilliness, 
and  slight  recurrent  febrile  attacks.  AH  these 
symptoms  may  subside  for  a  time,  but  sooner 
or  later  they  return;  associated  with  them 
we  meet  with  slight  alterations  in  the  pig- 
mentation of  the  skin,  and  temporarily  im- 
paired sensibility  over  limited  areas.  Oc- 
casionally the  development  of  scattered  blebs 
resembling  those  of  pemphigus  is  met  with  as 
an  early  feature,  especi^y  when  aniesthesia 
is  present.  Blebs  also  appear  sometimes  at 
a  later  stage. 


Tuherculated  leproty  is  the  most  severe 
form  of  the  disease.  It  begins  with  the  usual 
symptoms  just  indicated;  after  these  have 
lasted  with  more  or  less  intermission  for 
months  or  years,  the  first  characteristio 
changes  in  the  skin  appear.  These  consist 
of  spots  resembling  some  form  of  erythema, 
which  develop  during  one  of  the  febrile 
attacks.  They  are  of  a  dull  brown  or  reddish 
brown  colour,  tender  to  the  touch,  often 
slightly  swollen,  and  varying  in  size  from 
hsif-a-crown  to  that  of  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
or  larger ;  they  partly  disappear  on  pressure, 
showing  their  hypersemio  character.  These 
spots  are  always  roughly  symmetrical,  and 
are  most  frequently  seen  on  the  extensor 
surfELces  of  the  ei^tremities,  but  sometimes  on 
the  face  and  trunk.  After  a  short  time  their 
hypervmic  nature  disappears,  leaving  a  patch 
of  skin  discoloured,  and  perhaps  a  little 
thickened.  In  dark  races,  portions  of  tibese 
patches  are  often  paler  .than  the  normal  skin, 
giving  a  somewl^t  piebald  appeanmce ;  but 
in  Buropeans  the  skin  is  for  the  most  part 
darker  than  normal,  the  idea  that  lepers  are 
usually  white  beiug  a  common  popular  error. 
Some  of  the  spots  after  a  time  entirely  dis- 
appear, while  others  lead  more  or  less  to 
slight  permanent  changes.  Associated  with 
these  changes  in  the  dkin  we  often  find  the 
superficial  nerves  affected,  so  that  patches  of 
partially  anaesthetic  Rkin  are  produced.  These 
are  for  the  most  part  only  tem^rary,  the 
skin  sooner  or  later  resuming  its  normal 
sensibility. 

All  the  above-mentioned  symptoms  may 
reappear  and  subside  over  mid  over  again 
without  much  permanent  alteration  in  the 
skin,  except  perhaps  a  litUe  discoloration; 
but  ere  long  we  notice  a  slight  permanent 
change  in  the  face,  which  is  not  easily  mis- 
taken.   The  skin  a  Uttle  below  the  eyes  looks 
I  rather  swollen  and  puckered,  the  nose  appears 
I  somewhat  thickened,  the  patient  at  the  same 
j  time  complaining  of  not  being  able  to  breathe 
i  quite  freely  through  it,  and  the  tone  of  voice 
is  a  little  altered  in  consequence;  he  speaks, 
as  we  say,  through  the  nose.    As  a  further 
'  and  later  change,  characteristio  tubercles 
I  develop  in  the  skin,  esnecially  on  the  face 
j  and  hands;  these  swellings  are  tender  on 
pressure,  and  produce  much  thickening  of 
the  tissues  and  consentient  alteration  of  the 
features.  The  fiireheaia  becomes  tubercnlated 
and  its  wrinkles  deepened,  the  eyebrows 
somewhat  overhanging,  which  gives  a  peculiar 
heavy  and  leonine  expression  to  the  coun- 
tenance ;  the  hair  of  the  eyebrows  is  quickly 
lost ;  the  nose  becomes  tumid  with  nodules ; 
the  cheeks  are  irregularly  thickened  and 
puckered  ;  the  lips  hard,  swollen,  and  some- 
times everted;  the  chin  is  nodulated;  and  the 
ears,  greatly  enlarged,  stand  out  stiffly  from 
the  side  of  the  head;  the  whole  appearance 
is  hideous  and  revolting.   One  striking  effect 
of  the  deepening  of  the  furrows  and  vmnltles 
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of  the  £ftce  ia  to  malta  yonxtf^  people  look 
prematarely  old.  Coincidently  with  these 
cb&nges  in  the  &ce,  the  donnl  aspect  of  the 
handg  and  feet  may  be  similarly  affected : 
the  skin  becomes  brown,  and  the  fingers, 
greatly  enlarged,  stand  stifily  apart;  the 
nails  become  dull,  dry,  and  fissured.  Some 
of  the  tubercles  of  leprous  tissue  shrink,  while 
others  ulcerate  and  leave  opeu  sores,  very 
difficult  to  heal.  Sooner  or  later  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  month,  tongue,  and  throat 
becomes  altered  and  thickened,  and  the  voice 
asnunes  a  hoane  vhisper,  which  is  very  cha- 
mcteristio  of  the  disease.  The  eyes  also  suffer ; 
the  cornea  becomes  opa^ae,  and  a  partial  or 
complete  loss  of  sight  is  the  consequence. 
The  mvasion  of  the  cornea  by  leprous  infiltra- 
tions constitutes  one  of  the  most  common  and 
hopeless  features  of  the  malady.  Together 
with  these  visible  changes  in  the  akin  and 
mucous  membrane  we  find  alterations  occur- 
ring in  the  nerves,  and  leading  to  the  forma- 
tion of  patches  of  permanently  amesthetic 
skin,  which  vary  very  much  in  size,  and  are 
met  with  chiefly  on  uie  forearms,  hands  and 
feet,  and  legs  below  the  knee,  more  rarely  on 
the  trunk.  In  &ct,  in  ordinary  cases,  the 
new-growth  and  structural  changes  are  con- 
fined to  the  &ce,  ears,  hands,  feet,  forearms, 
and  legs,  the  mucous  membruie  of  the  nose, 
month,  and  throat,  and  the  nerves  of  the 
extremities.  The  ulnar  nerve  is  particularly 
liable  to  be  affected,  and  a  nodulous  swelHug 
of  its  trunk  may  be  easily  felt  just  above 
the  point  where  it  crosses  the  elbow-joint. 
Gradually,  though  not  imiformly,  these  symp. 
toms  increase,  the  health  becomes  greatly 
enfeebled,  the  temperature  is  often  slightly 
below  normal,  the  vital  powers  are  exhausted. 
Sooner  or  later,  some  internal  compUcatioa 
arises,  and  the  unhappy  victim  is  carried  off 
after  years  of  suffering,  by  some  disease  of 
the  lungs  or  kidneys. 

Atueathetie  or  mutilating  leprosy  differs 
in  no  essential  from  the  tobercnlated  form, 
and  fat  the  most  part  we  meet  with  what 
are  called  mixed  eases— that  is,  tnberonlatad 
leprosy  in  whioh  the  nerve-lesion  forms  a 
marked  feature,  the  most  important  point  of 
distinction  being  that  when  tne  nerve-lesion 
is  considerable,  a  destruction  or  mutilation  of 
the  fingers  and  toes  is  more  liable  to  occur. 
The  distal  phalanges  are  especially  apt  to  be 
affected  and  the  bones  destroyed,  so  that  we 
sometimes  see  the  nail  transferred  from  the 
distal  to  the  second,  or  even  to  the  proximal 
phalanx,  the  intervening  bones  being  lost. 
In  other  cases,  great  atrophy  and  stiffening 
of  the  fingers  occur.  The  final  falling  off 
of  the  fingers  and  toes  is  for  the  most  part 
unattended  with  pain.  In  other  respects, 
mutilating  runs  much  the  same  course  as 
tobercnlated  leprosy,  though  it  is  often 
more  protracted. 

DuoHosis. — Fully  developed  lepra  is  dis- 
tingoished  by  such  charaoteristio  symptoms 


that  it  cannot  be  easily  mistaken  for  may 
other  disease.  This  is  not,  howevw,  the  ease 
in  im  earlier  stage,  when  the  symittoms  are 
but  slightly  marked.  The  skin  may  |u«sent 
a  perfectly  healthy  appearance,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  disease  may  be  limited  to  some 
slight  anesthesia  of  tJie  extremities.  Occa- 
sionally an  eruption  of  blebs  has  been  mis. 
taken  for  the  onset  of  pemphigus.  Xieprosy 
is,  however,  fax  more  often  mistaken  for 
^hilis  than  for  any  other  disease.  This  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  two  have  an 
imdonbted  resemblance,  and  the  diffieroitial 
dia^osis  is  rendered  more  diffieult  whan  the 
patient  has  previously  suffered  from  syphiliB. 
The  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  sldn,  which  is  so 
common  in  the  former  disease,  will  serve  as 
a  valuable  aid  in  the  differential  diagnosis. 
Later  on,  the  tubercles  of  lepra  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  syphilis  by  their 
much  slower  development,  and  their  less  ten- 
dency to  soften. 

Leucoderma,  in  which  the  skin  assumes  a 
somewhat  piebald  appearance,  has  often  been 
mistaken  for  an  early  stage  of  lepra.  This 
mistake  is  more  liable  to  occur  amongst  the 
dark  Oriental  races  than  amongst  Europeans. 

Iiastly,  the  writer  has  known  tiuB  seriona 
disease  mistaken  for  some  harmless  form  of 
erythema. 

Pbookosis  AMD  Trkatkbnt. — The  writer 

has  had  more  or  less  under  his  care,  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  about  forty  cases  of 
leprosy,  of  which  some  have  been  watched 
for  many  years.  The  number  is  absolntely 
small,  though  relatively  large  for  a  coimti? 
in  which  the  disease  is  not  endemic.  Out  of 
this  number,  in  two  only  has  the  disease 
apparently  died  out.  One  of  the  two  cases 
referred  to,  when  last  heard  of,  had  remained 
free  from  any  return  of  the  disease  for  four- 
teen years ;  the  other  for  a  somewhat  shorter 
period.  Both  of  the  cases  had  persistently 
taken  chaulmoogra  oil — a  fact  which  may  be 
taken  for  what  it  is  worth ;  one  remained  in 
England,  and  the  other  in  a  healthy  part  of 
India.  The  writer  has  used  chaulmoogra 
oil  internally  in  a  considerable  number  of 
cases,  and  with  apparent  benefit  in  most,  if 
not  all.  The  oil  appears  to  be  more  easily 
borne  by  lepers  than  by  other  people ;  but, 
in  order  to  produce  any  marked  effect,  the 
treatment  must  be  continued  for  years.  He 
is  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the 
application  of  external  remedies  produces  no 
permanent  good  result,  although  it  may  tem- 
porarily relieve  some  of  the  symptoms.  Of 
the  many  other  drugs  that  he  has  tried, 
Guijun  oil  and  quinine  are  the  only  ones 
that  have  apparently  done  good,  the  latter 
probably  only  as  a  suitable  tonic.  From  the 
compaiative  rarity  of  leprosy  in  this  country, 
it  is  very  diffieult  to  obtain  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  cases  on  whidi  to  base  our  conclusions 
as  to  the  effect  of  treatment,  and  tfaraefore 
the  results  of  any  expurlments  in  the  use  ci 
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drugs  must  be  received  witb  caution.  There 
is  another  fact  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  namely,  that  leprosy  is  liable — 
at  least  in  healthy  cUmates — to  long  periods 
of  comparative  rest  or  subsidence,  quite  apart 
from  any  special  treatment.  It  is,  in  short, 
one  of  the  fsatures  of  the  disease  that  it  does 
not  prepress  uniformly.  Sometimes  it  ap- 
pears fi>r  a  time  as  if  cnred,  and  then  la«aks 
oat  ag»n  witboat  any  apparent  exciting 
cause.  It  is  very  necessary  to  bear  these 
facts  in  miud,  because  those  who  are  nn- 
aequainted  wiUi  the  peculiarities  of  the  dis- 
ease are  apt  to  attribute  to  remedies  what 
really  is  the  natural  course  of  the  malady, 
under  the  inflnenoe  of  a  mild  and  healthy 
climate. 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  those  wbo  dress 
the  open  sores  of  lepers  should  be  carefol  not 
to  allow  the  discharge  to  get  into  %ay  cuts  or 
wounds  in  their  hands.  Bcrupnlons  cleanli- 
ness and  disinfecting  dressings  are  also  ad- 
visable. 

With  regard  to  the  segref^ion  of  lepers  in 
those  countries  where  the  disease  ia  endemic, 
it  is  highly  desirable  that  leper-hospitals 
shonld  be  provided,  and  the  lepers  encouraged 
as  much  as  possible  to  enter  them.  This 
would  not  only  be  an  advantage  to  the  lepers 
themselves,  but  of  even  greater  bmeflt  to  the 
community  at  large. 

BoBSBT  LmtiNa. 

ISFTOMKNTerOmS  ^nrror,  deli- 
cate  or  thin;  and  meningitit). — A  term 
signifying  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater. 
By  its  use,  in  association  with  arachnitis 
and  pachymeningitis,  we  are  enabled  ac- 
curately to  indicate  the  precise  seat  of 
inflammation  involving  the  meninges  of  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord.  There  is  a  practical 
convenience,  warranted  by  pathological  facts, 
in  retaining  the  term  'arachnitis,'  although 
anatomists  an  not  now  di^osed,  ai  they 
ware  formerly,  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
an  arachnoid  membruie,  distinet  externally 
firom  the  dura  mater,  and  internally  from 
the  pia  mater.   See  Mkmikoks,  Diseases  ot 

IiBFTOTHBIX  (\tnr6f,  delicate  or 
slender;  and  6pii,  a  filament  or  hair). — 
Lepioihrix  bueisalii  ia  a  name  assigned  by 
Bobin  to  ourtain  vegetable  parasites  or 
minute  filaments*  whitdi  can  be  recognised, 
by  means  of  (he  mioroscope,  amongst  the 
epithelial  scales  of  the  tongue  or  other  parts 
of  the  mouth ;  and  especially  between  the 
teeth,  or  in  the  hollows  of  decayed  teeth. 
They  occur  in  healthy  persons,  as  well  as  in 
the  sick,  and  have  in  this  situation  really  no 
pathological  signification. 

Dermatologists  also  employ  the  term 
*  leptothrix '  to  indicate  a  morbid  thinness  and 
WHikness  of  the  hair.   See  Lepothbix. 
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IiESIOir  {Utdo,  I  hurt).— This  word 
originally  signified  a  hurt  or  an  injury ;  but 
its  use  is  now  extended  to  comprehend  all 
organic  changes  of  a  morbid  eharaotert 
affecting  an  organ  or  tissne. 

IiETHABGY  (X^A),  oblivion ;  and  iprlof 
idleness). — A  disorder  of  conecionsness,  which 
consists  of  prolonged  and  profound  sleep, 
from  which  the  patient  may  be  momentarily 
aroused,  but  into  which  he  falls  off  again 
immediately.  One  form  of  it  corresponds 
with  the  final  stage  of  hypnotism.  See  Con- 
sciousness, Disorders  of;  and  Trance. 

IiSUOE  acvKoc,  white).— This  term  has 
been  applied  to  blotches  in  the  akin  of  a 
white  colour ;  and  hence  it  has  alternately 
been  confounded  with  lepra  alphoides,  with 
vitiligo,  and  witb  the  leucodermic  blotches  of 
leprosy.  It,  however,  seems  more  than  prob- 
able that  the  pathological  condition  intended 
to  be  signified  by  this  word  is  a  oircmnscribed 
ecleriasis,  namely,  that  which  we  at  present 
term  morphoea  alha.    See  Sclbkodksma. 

LETICIir  (X*u«ofi,  white).— SvNON. :  Fr. 
Leucine;  Oer.  Leucin. 

Leucin  or  amido-caproic  acid  is  a  decom- 
position-product of  the  complex  proteid  mole- 
cules, when  these  are  acted  upon  by  strong 
acids  or  alkalis,  or  when  they  are  submitted 
to  the  prolonged  action  of  the  pancreatic 
ferment  trypsin.  Its  chemical  composition 
is  represented  by  the  formula  C^HisNO,,  thus 
showing  it  to  be  a  compound  of  ammonia 
witii  a  fatt^  aoid.  It  is  a  product  of  intes- 
tinal digestion,  but  does  not  occnr  normally 
in  the  faeces  or  urine. 

As  the  internal  administration  of  leucin  in- 
creases the  unount  of  urea  excreted,  physio- 
logists now  regard  it  as  an  antecedent  of  urea 
in  the  decomposition  of  proteids;  the  transfor- 
mation in  all  probability  occurring  in  the  liver. 

Charactebs. — Pure  leucin  is  soluble  in 
water,  slightly  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

Mierotcopieally,  leucin,  as  it  occurs  in  the 
urine,  appears  as  oil-like,  highly  refracting, 
laminated,  orystalline,  ^bohu  masses,  ob> 


Fio.  A6. — CfTstals  of  Lencin.    ^  300. 

seurely  radiating;  bnt,  when  pure,  leuein 
forms  white,  glistening,  flat  crystals  (fig.  66). 
The  microscopic  test  is  not  a  thoroughly 
reliable  one,  hence  we  must  have  recourse  to 
the  following  method  :  Free  the  urine  of 
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albnminonB  Bubitances,  and  precipitate  it 
with  basic  lead  acetate ;  filter,  oaA  pass  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas  through  the  filtrate 
to  remove  the  excess  of  lead ;  filter,  and 
evaporate  the  filtrate  to  drynees.  Extract 
the  residue  with  boiling  alcohol ;  filter,  and 
evaporate  the  filtrate  to  a  syrupy  consistence, 
when,  if  present,  leucin  will  crystallise  out. 

Chemically,  leucin  is  to  be  detected  by  the 
following  characteristic  reaction  :  A  little 
urine  mixed  with  nitric  acid  is  carefully 
evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  platinum  foil; 
a  nearly  imperceptible  colourless  residue  is 
left.  If  caustic  soda  is  added  to  this  residue, 
and  heat  applied,  the  leuoin  will  be  diasdved, 
and  according  to  its  degree  of  purity  the 
Btdution  thns  formed  will  be  either  colourless 
w  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour ;  and  on  con- 
centrating the  fluid  by  heat  on  platinum  foil, 
an  oily  dnip  is  formed,  which  rolla  about  on 
the  plaUnum  foil. 

Pathological  Siobificakce. — Leucin  is 
a  constituent  of  many  organs  of  the  body, 
more  especially  of  the  glandular  tissues.  It 
is  found  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  pancreas,  the 
tliymus,  thyroid,  salivary,  and  lymphatic 
glands,  and  in  the  brain.  I^eucin  and  tyrosin 
have  been  detected  in  the  urine  only  in  cases 
of  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  and  in 
the  atropnied  hepatic  cells  in  the  same  die* 
ease  {aee  Litbs,  Atrophy  o^  Acute  Yellow). 
Tyrosin  is  invariably  found  associated  with 
leooin.  See  Ttbobiv. 

JoBX  Habou>. 

IiEUOOO y TUiBUIA  (Xtvxot,  white; 
K^a«,  a  cell ;  and  ulfia,  blood}.— Synon.  : 
Leukeemia-  (Virchow) ;  Splenopatkia  leuco- 
cythtBtnia  (Hubs)  ;  Fr.  Leucocythimie  ; 
Viatkeae  lymphoghie  d  formn  leucimique 
(Jaccoud) ;  Ger.  Leucocythdmie. 

Definition.— A  chronic  disease,  in  which 
there  is  a  considerable  and  permanent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  pale  blood-cor- 
puscles; usually  associated  with  enlargement 
of  the  spleen,  sometimes  also  with  that  of 
tiie  lympnatie  glands,  and  with  disease  of  the 
medulla  of  bone. 

The  term 'lencocytheemia,*  proposed  by  the 
late  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett,  is  a  convenient  and 
significant  desii^nation,  the  essential  feature 
of  the  disease  being  the  excessive  proportion 
of  leucocytes  in  the  blood.  The  shorter  word 
'  leuksemiai'  proposed  by  Virchow,  and  much 
used,  is  less  obviously  accurate,  since  the 
blood  (as  Parkes  urged),  although  appreciably 
paler  than  normal,  is  not  white. 

Excess  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood,  slight  or 
transient,  is  known  as  '  leucocytosis,'  and  is 
inet  with  in  many  morbid  states.  Permanent 
excess,  sometimes  considerable,  but  rarely 
very  great,  also  occurs,  associated  with  a 
primary  enlargement  of  the  tympfaatio  glands 
— Mynapfaatio  leucocythspmia.'  These  eases  ' 
differ  in  many  important  respects  from  the 
oases  of  leucocytlubmia   associated  witii 


primary  enlargement  of  the  spleai ;  eo  thafc 
it  is  most  convenient  to  describe  them  in 
connexion  with  lymj^adenoma,  and  to  eon- 

I  riderhereonlycasesofsplenioleueocythiemia. 

'  See  Lyhphadbnoha. 

I     HiSTORT. — Pallor  of  the  blood,  as  if  pus 
were  mixed  with  it,  was  noted  by  Bicfaat  in 
the  beginning  of  this  century  ;  and  the  com- 
bination of  this  appearance  with  enlargement 
of  the  spleen  was  observed  by  Velpeau  in 
1827.   The  dependence  of  this  alteration  in 
'  the  blood  on  an  excess  of  pale  corpuscles  was 
.  described  by  Donn^  in  1844,  and  interpreted 
by  him  as  due  to  imperfect  transformation  of 
I  white  into  red  corpuscles.    In  1845,  two 
cues  of  the  disease  were  published  together, 
the  one  by  Dr.  Craigie,  the  other  by  Dr. 
I  Hughes  Bwmett;  and  to  the  latter  appears 
to  belong  the  credit  of  recognising  the  salient 
features  of  the  affection  as  a  distinct  malady. 
A  month  later,  however,  Virchow  published 
another  case,  independently  and  admirably 
worked  out.    In  all  these  cases  the  change 
in  the  blood  was  only  recognised  after  death. 
It  was  first  observed  during  life  in  1846,  by 
Dr.  H.  W.  Fuller,  and  subwqnently  by  Dr. 
I  Walshe.   In  Germany  the  first  case  was 
,  diagnosed  during  life,  by  Vogel,  in  1848. 
I  Since  then  numerous  cases  and  descriptions 
I  of  the  disease  have  been  published,  of  which 
;  tiie  more  important  are  those  of  Virchow, 
Hughes  Bennett,  Vid^,  Hues,  Ehrlich,  and 
Mouer. 

^TiOLOOT. — In  rnil^  a  small  proportion  of 
eases  of  leucooythiemia  can  any  causaticot  be 
traced.   Bace,  tta  such,  seems  to  be  without 

I  induence.  Heredity  has  only  been  traced, 
as  a  history  of  splenio  disease  in  ancestors  or 

'  collaterals,  in  one  or  two  isolated  instances. 
The  disease  is  twice  as  frequent  in  men  as  in 
women.  It  may  occur  at  all  ages.  It  is 
very  rare  under  the  age  of  ten,  and  the 
numbers  gradually  rise,  taking  both  sexes,  to 
the  decade  between  thirty  and  forty,  when 
nearly  one-third  of  the  total  occur  (46  out 
of  154  cases).  After  forty  they  fall  in  each 
decennial  period.  In  females,  however,  the 
maximum  is  reached  in  the  period  between 
forty  and  fifty;  and  of  eleven  eases  over  eixty 
collected  by  Dr.  Oowera,  only  one  was  in  a 
woman.  Position  in  life  appears  to  ezereise 
no  influence  on  the  occurrence  of  the  disease. 
Depressing  influences,  inanition,  over-exer- 
tion, and  especially  depreseing  mental  emo- 
tion, are  antecedents  which  have  been 
occasionally  noted.  Sexual  processes,  in 
women,  appear  to  have  a  distinct  influence. 
The  disease  has  been  seen  to  be  most  fre- 
quent, in  them,  during  the  climacteric  decade, 
and  practically  to  cease  when  the  menstrual 
epoch  is  over.  In  some  cases  the  disease 
has  commenced  during  pregnancy ;  in  a 
larger  number  it  has  succeeded  jiarturition. 
Injury  to  the  spleen  seemed,  in  one  or  two 
recorded  cases,  to  be  the  canae  of  the  disease. 
Small  pox,  typhoid  fever,  acnte  zliemnatism. 
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^eamoma,  and  syphiliB  hare  been  supposed 
to  be  causes  of  tiie  affection,  but  the  setio- 
logieal  relation  is  doubtfuL  Of  all  antecedent 
conditions,  intermittent  fever  is  incomparably 
the  most  frequent.  In  one-fourth  of  the 
total  number  of  cases  (150)  analysed  by  Dr. 
Qowers,  there  was  a  history  either  of  ague  or 
of  residence  in  an  ague  district.  The  interval 
between  the  malarial  affections  and  the 
disease  varied  from  a  few  months  to  thirty 
years.  The  fact  that,  in  many  cases,  a  long 
period  elapsed,  and  that  the  attacks  of  ague, 
in  some  instances,  were  trifling,  makes  it 
probable  that,  in  the  cases  iu  which  the 
patients  had  merely  lived  in  au  ague  district, 
the  malarial  intlaence,>which  did  not  cause 
ague,  led  to  morbid  changes  which  eventu- 
ated in  the  leucocythsmia.  One  patient  under 
Dr.  Oowers'g  care,  a  middle-aged  woman, 
had  lived  in  a  malarial  district  only  during 
the  first  few  years  of  her  life,  but,  shortly 
before  her  birth,  her  mother  had  suffered 
from  an  attack  of  ague. 

Anatomical  Charactebs. — Blood. — The 
blood,  as  seen  after  death  or  during  life,  is 
paler  than  normal,  and  may  even  be  greyish- 
red  in  coloar.  In  extreme  oases  cofkgulation 
is  imperfect ;  a  grumons  chocolate-brown 
mass  results.  After  defibrination  three  layers 
form — red  corpuscles,  pale  corpuscles,  and 
serum.  Under  the  microscope  the  pale 
corpuscles  are  seen  to  be  in  great  excess  ; 
instead  of  two  or  three  per  field,  as  in 


Fio.  67.— Blood  in  LencocythemU.    x  600. 


the  normal,  there  may  be  several  hundreds. 
Enumeration  {see  H^maoytometkb)  shows 
that  not  only  are  the  white  corpuscles  in- 
creased, but  the  red  are  lessened  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  the  white,  so  that 
the  total  number  of  corpuscles  is  always 
diminished.  Instead  of  the  normal  S,000.000 
per  cubic  millimeter,  there  may  be  only 
8,fi00,000  or  even  1,150,000  (50  and  28  per 
cent  of  the  normal).  The  proportion  between 
the  white  and  reJ  varies,  being  1-20, 1-10, 


1-S,  1-2,  or  1-1 ;  or  the  white  may  be  the 
more  numerous.  The  apparent  is  greater 
thau  the  real  ezceas  of  wmte,  in  consequence 
of  the  closer  contact  of  the  red.  It  was  pro- 
posed by  Magnus  Hnss  to  regard  as  leuco- 
cythiemia  only  those  cases  in  which  the  pro- 

Eortion  is  greater  than  1  to  20,  and  the  rule 
as  been  largely  followed;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  commencing  cases  the 
proportion  may  be  smaller  than  this.  The 
greatest  change  hitherto  recorded  was  a  re- 
duction of  the  red  from  5,000.000  to  470,000 
per  cubic  millimeter  (9  per  cent,  of  the 
normal),  and  an  increase  of  the  white  to 
680,000  per  cubic  millimeter  instead  of 
15,000,  the  normal  average.  The  pale  cor- 
puscles may  be  of  normal  size ;  but  usually 
some  are  large,  and  often  many  are  smaller 
than  normal  (the  globutint  of  Donn^),  es- 
pecially when  the  lymj^atie  glands  are 
affected.  Beagents  bring  into  view  one  to 
four  nuclei.  Some  of  the  corpuscles  present 
obvious  fatty  degeneration.  The  red  cor- 
puscles are  either  normal  in  appearance,  or 
present  great  variety  in  shape  and  size  (j>oi' 
fcUoei/toais).  They  are  sometimes  unduly 
pale.  Nucleated  coloured  corpuscles  have 
been  seen  in  a  few  cases,  believed  to  be  in- 
termediate forma  between  the  white  and  red 
corpuscles.  The  amount  of  haemoglobin  is 
less  than  that  which  corresponds  to  the  num- 
ber of  red  corpuwlea  present.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  blood  is  lessened  from  1,055, 
the  mean  in  health,  to  an  average  of  1,042 ; 
the  change  being  due  to  an  increased  propor- 
tion of  water,  from  700  parts  per  1,000  in 
health  to  840  in  leuoooythsmia.  The  fat 
and  fibrin  are  inereased,  and  the  latter  some- 
times presents  a  peculiar  granular  appear- 
ance. The  iron  is  lessened.  Abnormal 
constituents  have  also  been  found  in  the 
blood,  such  as  the  albukalin  of  Boichardt, 
mucin,  a  substance  analogous  to  glutin, 
hypoxanthin,  lactic  and  formic  acids.  Minute 
octahedral  crystals  have  been  found  in  the 
blood  and  in  many  organs  after  death,  about 
'016  mm.  in  length.  Their  nature  is  uncer- 
tain. Since  they  have  been  found  only  after 
death,  it  is  conjectured  that  the  substance 
of  which  they  consist  is  held  dissolved  during 
life.   They  are  not  peculiar  to  this  disease. 

Organs.— The  mtem  is  always  enlarged, 
sometimes  extremely.  Its  weight  varies  from 
twice  to  fifty  times  the  normal — 1  lb.  to 
18  lbs.  The  average  of  72  oases  analvsed 
was  about  6  lbs.  The  average  length  ia 
nearly  12  inches.  The  enlargement  is  com- 
monly uniform  ;  the  shape  of  the  organ  being 
preserved.  The  surface  is  smooth,  but  often 
presents  traces  of  local  peritonitis,  in  the 
form  of  yellowish  opaque  patches.  It  is  fre- 
quently adherent  to  the  diaphragm,  omentum, 
'  abdominal  wall,  intestines,  or  liver.  Its 
consistence  is  usually  increa.sed,  rarely 
diminished.  The  cut  surface  is  smooth,  and 
yields  comparatively   little  blood ;   it  is 
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browDifih-red,  or  even  browiudi-yeUow»  mw- 
bled  with  paler  linoBi  due  to  thickened 
t^wculs.  The  Ma^dgUan  foUieles  are  not 
tunaUy  conspicuous,  ui  eases  which  begin 
with  enlargement  of  the  I^'mphatio  glands, 
and  which  are  really  cafies  of  primary  lymph- 
adenoma,  the  Malpighian  follicles  may  be 
so  enlarged  as  to  constitute  small  growths. 
There  is  rarely  an  area  of  distinct  sollening. 
Wedge-shaped,  yellowish-white,  caseous  por- 
tions are  frequent,  and  are  evidently  infarcts ; 
when  recent  they  are  deep  red.  The  histo- 
logical change  in  the  organ  is  an  overgrowth 
of  the  splenic  pulp ;  the  trabecular  tissue  is 
increased ;  and  so  a'so  is  the  retiform  tissue 
of  nucleated  fibres  and  cells,  among  which 
the  lymphoid  corpuscles  lie.  The  MaJpighian 
bodies  may  not  be  discoverable  with  the 
ndcrosM^  or  they  may  be  found  to  have 
nndei^txie  fiitty  or  lardaceons  degeneration. 
The  iniiuvt-Iike  masses  present  the  splenic 
tissuO'elements  in  a  state  of  Catty  degenera- 
tion. In  many  oases  the  crystals,  already 
described,  hare  been  found  in  the  spleen  in 

rt  abundance.  This  organ  has  been  found 
analysis  to  contain  glntin,  ^ycocoll, 
hypoxanthin,  xanthin,  leucin,  and  tyrosin. 

The  lymphatic  glands,  some  or  many,  are 
enlarged  in  one-third  of  the  cases  of  primarily 
splenic  leucocythsmia  (61  out  of  157  cases). 
The  order  in  which  the  several  groups  are 
afiected  is,  be^nning  with  the  moat  frequent, 
the  mesenteric,  cervical,  inguinal,  axillary, 
retro-peritoneal,  thoracic,  portal,  and  iliac. 
In  only  five  eases  was  the  change  universaL 
The  enlargement  ia  not  oonsiderable,  the 
individual  glands  rardy  attaining  the  size 
of  a  walnut.  They  are  nsnally  smooth,  soft, 
grey,  or  reddish-white  on  section  ;  rarely 
oaseating  or  suppurating;  sometimes  pre- 
senting hfemorrh^gic  extravasations.  Their 
minute  structure  differs  little  from  the  nor- 
mal. Lymi)hoid  corpuscles  lie  in  an  adenoid 
reticulum,  which  is  rarely  increased,  as  it  is 
in  lymphadenoma. 

With  respect  to  the  alimentary  canaJ,  the 
gums  are  occasionally  swollen  and  ulcerated, 
the  swelling  being  due  to  infiltration  of  the 
gum  with  leucocytes,  or  to  an  actual  lymphoid 
growth.  The  tonsils  and  follicles  of  the 
tongue  are  sometimes  enlarged  by  lymphoid  . 
growth ;  and  there  may  be  a  similar  cluuiee,  ' 
usually  slight,  in  the  lymphoid  tissue  of  tne 
wall  of  the  stomach,  and  much  more  con-  ' 
siderahle  in  the  solitary  and  agminated  glands 
of  the  small  intestine.  These  growths  fre-  ' 
quentty  ulcerate.  Similar  changes  are  also 
found  m  the  large  intestine.  The  peritoneum 
sometimes  presents  similar  growths.  Tlie 
liver  is  enlarged  in  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
cases,  varying  in  weight  from  5  lbs.  to  14  lbs. 
In  some  cases  of  slight  enlargement  no  stnio- 
tural  change  beyond  congestion  has  been 
found ;  frequently,  however,  there  are  dis- 
eeminated  lymphoid  growths,  minute,  greyish- 
wbite,  commonly  interlobular  in  position, 


often  Borronnding  branehes  of  Hie  pnrtal 
vein.  The  capillaries  are  always  distnided 
with  pale  eorpnscles.  Fatty  degeneratiim  cf 
liver-eells  is  also  eomnum.  The  Itidnega 
are  abnormal  in  at  least  one-half  of  the  cases. 
They  may  be  simply  pale,  from  aninniiji ; 
pale  and  enlarged,  from  granular  degenera- 
tion of  the  cells  and  distuision  of  tiie  capil- 
laries with  leucocytes ;  or  they  may  present 
minute  growths  similar  to  those  in  the  liver, 
and  situated  between  the  tnbnli  of  the  cortex, 
especially  near  the  glomeruli.  Marked  &tty 
degeneration  of  the  kidney  has  also  been 
found.  The  $uprarenal  hodieM  have  been 
found  diseased  in  several  cases,  and  in  one 
or  two  there  was  bronzing  of  the  skin.  The 
thymut  and  thyroid  glands  have  also  been 
found  enlarged.  The  hea/rt,  as  in  other  eases 
of  intense  anemia,  may  present  granular  and 
&tty  degeneration.  £Utara%'asatione  of  blood 
have  been  fimnd  beneath  the  endo-  and  peri- 
cardium.  The  capillaries  of  the  heart  are 
often  distended  with  leucocytes.  FerieardU 
eCbsion  is  commqn.  The  lung*  may  present 
simply  distension  of  capillaries,  or  hsemor- 
rhagic  infarcts,  or  actual  growths,  similar  in 
structure  to  those  found  elsewhere.  These 
commence  at  the  bronchi  and  infiltrate  adja- 
cent tissues.  Barely  they  may  break  down 
and  form  cavities.  Pleural  effusion  is  very 
common,  and  lymphoid  growths  have  been 
found  on  the  membrane.  In  the  brain, 
hemorrhages,  usually  multiple,  constitute  the 
most  frequent  change.  Minute  growths  in 
the  membranes,  distension  of  the  meningeal 
vessels  with  pale  blood,  and  their  ohsbnetion 
by  masses  of  leneoeytcn  (Bastian),  have  ^so 
been  recorded.  The  tkm  ia,  in  rare  eases, 
the  seat  of  growths.  The  bonet  have  been 
found  diseased  in  many  cases  (Banvier, 
Neimnann,  4c.)  The  marrow  is  grey  or 
reddish-grey,  diffluent,  presenting  lymphoid 
cells  and  blood-corpuscles.  Sometimes  cells 
intermediate  between  white  and  red  cor- 
puscles have  been  found  in  it.  The  vessels 
are  fewer  than  normal.  The  change  may  be 
found  in  all  the  bones,  most  marked  in  those 
which  possess  most  spongy  tisane,  as  the  ribs 
and  vertebrte,  but  also  considerable  in  the 
long  bones.  Externally  the  bones  may  be 
normal  or  enlarged.  The  compact  substance 
may  be  reduced  in  thickness,  and  even  per- 
forated (Mosler).  The  retina  is  frequently 
diseased.  Hnmorrhwes  "hmy  be  found,  es- 
pecially in  the  nerve-fibre  layers,  and  adjacent 
to  them  the  retinal  elements  may  be  degene- 
rated. The  capillary  vessels  are  filled  with 
pale  corpuscles,  and  actual  lymphoid  growths 
have  also  been  found. 

Symptoms. — Of  the  early  symptoms  of  len- 
eocytheeniia,  the  most  frequent  are  those  due 
to  the  splenic  enlargement,  namely,  abdomi- 
nal fulness,  pain,  or  an  actual  tnmonr.  Next 
in  frequency  is  weakness.  Hemorrhage, 
especially  epistaxis,  oft«n  occurs  early,  but 
rarely  before  other  indications  of  ill-health. 
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Irhe  ohai^ie  in  the  Uood  causes  pallor  of 
■kin  and  mncons  membranes,  shortness  of 
breath,  and  all  the  indications  of  anEemia. 
But  in  many  cases  the  face  retains  a  good 
colour  for  some  time  In  Bpite  of  marked  ex- 
cess of  white  corpuscles.  The  altered  charao- 
tera  of  the  blood,  readily  observable  during 
life,  have  been  already  described.   The  tem- 
perature is  frequently,  but  not  invariably, 
raised.   It  is  commonly  higher  in  the  even- 
ing  than  in  the  nunning;  the  evening  rise 
usually  Teaching  lOl^-lM^F.   The  morning 
fUl  TOBj  be  conndsrable  or  sli^t.  Some- 
timei  periods  of  oonstdenUe  [>yrexia  alter- 
nate with  others  in  which  there  la  little  fever. 
The  eases  in  which  there  is  most  pyrexia  are 
tunally,  but  not  always,  those  of  most  rapid 
course.   The  enlargement  of  the  spleen  pre- 
sents the  typical  characters  of  a  Bplenio 
tumour.   It  may  occupy  the  whole  left  half 
of  the  abdomen,  extend  even  beyond  the 
middle  line,  descend  into  the  iliac  fossa,  and 
even  into  the  pelvis,  so  as  to  be  perceptible 
by  v^inal  examination  (Spencer  Wells).  It 
may  vary  in  size  from  time  to  time.  Fric- 
tion may  somfltimeB»  and  a  bntit  de  aoujffie 
rarely,  be  heard  over  it.   It  usnaUy  causes 
an  nnpIeaMUtt  sense  of  cUstenuon,  is  often 
tendar,  and  sometimes  is  the  seat  of  spon- 
taneous pain.   By  its  nressnre  it  may  raise 
the  heart,  oansa  oonsiaenUile  dyspnoea,  and 
interfere  greatly  with  the  ftmctions  of  the 
stomach.   The  distension  of  the  abdominal 
wall  may  cause  lines,  similar  to  those  of 
pregnancy,  to  appear  over  the  spleen,  and 
their  position  is  sometimes  distinctly  deter- 
mined by  the  course  of  vessels.   The  en- 
lai^ment  of  the  glands  is  rarely  sufiBcient  to 
give  rise  to  other  symptoms  than  the  obtru- 
sive evidence  of  their  presence.   The  glands 
thus  present,  in  this  disease,  a  marked  con- 
trast to  their  condition  in  lymphadenoma. 
They  often  lessen  in  size  before  deatti.  The 
alteration  in  the  bones  is  nsoally  unattended 
byaiymptoms.  Barety  they  become  distinctiy 
enlflirged  and  tender.  The  action  of  the  heart  I 
is  disturbed  by  both  the  aniemia  and  the  dis-  ' 
placement.    The  pulse  is  frequent ;   and  ' 
palpitation  is  common.   The  circulation  is 
impeded ;  effasion  of  serum  into  the  cellular  ' 
tissue  of  the  body  is  almost  invariable  in  the  j 
later  stages  of  the  disease.   Slight  ascites  is 
frequent,  and  great  eSusiou  is  sometimes  due 
to  the  pressure  of  enlarged  glands  on  the 
portal  vein.   Hydrothorax  is  also  common. 
The  most  striking  circulatory  symptom  is  . 
h8>morrhage,  whiiu  occurs  in  a  large  propor-  j 
tion  of  cases,  most  frequently  from  the  nose,  i 
and  less  ireqnently  from  the  bowels,  stomach,  ' 
hmgs,  uterus,  into  the  skin,  Ivun,  joints,  I 
cellular  tissue,  or  peritoneum.   The  hsmor- 
rhagictendencyisso^atthatBliehtinjnries  I 
may  give  rise  to  senoos  loss  of  Mood  *,  the  ; 
extraction  of  a  tooth,  or  the  puncture  for  \ 
paraeeniesia,  has  thus  led  to  death;  while  ' 
most  eases  in  which  excision  oi  the  spleen 
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has  been  attempted  have  been  £&tal  from  the 
same  eanse.  The  respiration  is  usually  in- 
terfered with,  partly  from  the  splenic  en- 
largement, and  partly  from  the  anfemia;  that 
due  to  the  former  is  increased  by  the  recum- 
bent posture.  The  aniemic  dyspnoea  may  be 
unnoticed  when  the  patient  is  at  rest,  al- 
though any  considerable  movement  causes 
an  a^ony  of  breathlessness.  The  dyspnoea  is 
also  mcreased  by  changes  in  the  lung,  bron* 
diial  catarrh,  ana  the  frequent  pleural  effusion 
in  the  later  stages.  Cough  is  frequent,  and 
may  be  an  early  symptom  of  the  disease. 
The  change  in  the  gums,  already  described, 
may  lead  to  ulceration — the  '  leuksemio 
stomatitis'  of  Mosler;  but  it  is  more  rare 
in  this  disease  than  in  lymphadenoma.  The 
gastric  fanctions  are  ohiefiy  interfered 
with  by  the  pressure  of  the  i^^^een,  which 
causes  dyspepsia,  and  often  vomiting. 
Diarrhoea  is  extremely  common,  and  may  be 
accompanied  by  hsemorrhage.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver  may  be  recognised  during 
life,  but  rarely  gives  rise  to  subjective  symp- 
toms. Jaundice  only  results  from  compression 
of  the  bile-ducts  by  enlarged  glajida.  A 
yellowish  tint  of  skin  is,  it  may  be  imnarked, 
frequent,  apart  from  true  jaui^uw— the 
*  icterus  lienalis' ;  it  probably  results  from 
the  anemia,  the  altered  blood  being  unable 
to  destroy  the  bile-pigment  absorbed  into  it 
from  the  iutestine.  The  urine  varies  in 
amount,  but  is  usually  strongly  acid,  and  of 
high  emecifie  gravity.  The  amount  of  urea 
is  untutored,  that  of  uric  acid  is  increased. 
Hypoxanthin,  lactic  acid,  and  formic  acid 
have  been  found  in  it.  Albumen  is  rare, 
apart  from  structural  changes  in  the  kidneys. 
Menstruation  is  usually  arrested.  The  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  system  are  disturbed  by 
the  altered  blood  :  languor,  tinnitus,  and 
vertigo  are  frequent ;  and  slight  mental 
fitilure,  delirium,  and  coma  are  occasionally 
met  with.  The  graver  symptoms  are  prob- 
ably due  to  capillary  obstruction  by  masses 
of  leucocjtes,  or  to  small  hsmorrhages. 
Besides  the  noises  in  the  ears,  dea&iess  is 
common,  especially  towards  the  end.  In 
the  fundus  oculi  changes  may  usually  be 
seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  The  pallor 
of  the  blood  in  the  retinal  and  choroidal 
vessels  is  conspicuous.  The  retinal  veins 
become  very  broad,  and  are  often  tortuous. 
Extravasations  of  blood  are  almost  invariable 
at  some  period,  usually  striated,  sometimes 
rounded.  Yellowish  or  white  spots  are  some- 
times seen,  due  to  the  collections  of  Ij'mphoid 
cells  already  described.  Occasionally  the 
retina  is  irregularly  thickened,  so  that  the 
vessels  present  conspicuous  antero-posterior 
curves.  These  chants  constitute  the  'leuk- 
semio retinitis'  of  Iiielveieb.  The  extent  to 
which  sight  is  interfered  with  depends  on 
the  degree  to  which  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  macula  lutea  is  involved.  The  skin  is 
striking^  pale,  or  sometimes,  as  afaready 
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stated,  greenish  yellow.  OccasionsiUy  a  pecu- 
liar dark  pigmentation  is  present.  Sweating 
is  common. 

GoHPUKUTioHB.' — The  most  frequent  com- 
plications of  leuaooythsmia  are  pleural  effu- 
sion, oedema  of  the  longs,  lobar  pneomonia, 
broiu^ual  catarrh,  pericardial  effusion,  dilata- 
tion of  the  heart,  venous  thrombosis,  cerebral 
hnmorrhage,  and  &ttj  degenerations.  The 
more  rare  complications  are  cirrhoBis  of  the 
liver;  parenchymatoos  degeneration  of  the 
kidneys,  giving  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  sub- 
acute Bright's  disease ;  renal  calculi ;  persis- 
tent or  intermittent  erection  of  the  penis,  the 
former  probably  due  to  thrombosis  in  the  cor- 
pora cavernosa ;  cedema  of  depending  parts  ; 
ascites ;  furuncles ;  and  erysipelas.  The  vari< 
ous  htemorrhages  are  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  symptoms  of  the  disease  than  as  compli* 
cations. 

Ddbatzon. — Gases  of  qdenie  lenrocy- 
thomia  vary  in  duration  from  nz  monUis  to 
seven  years.  One  or  two  recwded  eases  ran 
their  course  in  less  than  six  months.  The 
average  duration  of  sixty -three  cases  was  two 
years.  The  actual  duration  of  the  affection 
IS  probably  longer  than  this,  because  the  dis- 
ease has  often  reached  a  considerable  degree 
before  the  symptoms  become  troublesome. 

Causes  of  Death. — The  moet  conunon 
causes  of  death  in  leucocythsemia  are  loss  of 
blood,  asthenia,  diarrhcea,  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage, pneumonia,  and  pleurisy.  In  asthenia 
the  actual  end  is  often  due  to  cardiac  failure. 
The  hemorrhage  most  frequently  fatal  is 
from  the  nose,  bbe  next  most  frequent  from 
the  bowels. 

pATHOLoay.  —  The  pathology  of  leuco- 
oythsemia  is  still  involved  in  oMcnrity.  We 
are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  normal 
life-history  of  the  blood-corpuscles.  For  a  fail 
discussion  of  the  facts  which  have  been  as- 
certained, and  the  theories  built  upon  them, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Gowers's  article 
on  the  disease  in  Reynolds's  Syaiem  of  Medi- 
cine, vol.  V.  It  is  only  possible  here  to  give 
a  brief  outline  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease 
which  these  faicts  and  theories  suggest.  Be- 
cent  researches  make  it  probable  that  the  red 
corpuscles  arise  from  a  transformation  of  tbe 
smaller  lymphoid  cells — gl^huUru  of  Donn^, 
hsmatoblasts  of  Hayem ;  and  that  this  trans- 
formation takes  ^ace  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
splenic  pulp  and  m  the  marrow  of  bones, 
tisanes  which  have  many  histolc^cal  cha- 
racters in  common.  If  these  tissues  are 
diseased,  tbe  transformation  may  not  take 

Slace,  and  the  unchanged  lymphoid  cells  may 
evelop  into  the  ordinary  leucocytes,  which 
are  either  retained  in  these  tissues,  increas- 
ing their  bulk  and  changing  their  structure 
still  further,  or  pass  into  the  blood.  Both 
results  probably  occur.  Hence  we  asEume  a 
primary  change  of  the  splenic  pulp,  which  is 
increased  further  by  the  retained  leucocytes. 
Where  the  hematoblasts  arise  is  still  un- 


certain, The^  are  probably  in  part  developed 
in  the  splemo  pulp  and  marrow  of  bones, 
from  |>re-exi8tinR  cells,  and  from  the  proto- 
plasmic trabeciUB  of  the  tissues  (Klein) ; 
probably  in  jurt  they  come  from  the  true 
lymphatic  Btmctores,  the  glands,  Malpighian 
follicles  of  the  ^leen,  Ac.  Primary  disease 
of  these  lymphatic  structures  constitutes  lym- 
phadenoma;  and  the  splenio  pulp  may  be 
normal,  and  tiie  len oocytes  are  only  in  iw^t 
excess,  or  are  not  more  numerous  than  they 
should  be.  In  true  splenic  leucocythsmia, 
the  glands  and  Malpighian  foIUcles  are  not 
primarily  diseased,  but  they  may  suffer  se- 
condarily, when  lymphatic  growths  arise  in 
oigans ;  and  this  secondary  affection  is  in  pui 
the  resolt  of  the  accumiUation  of  leucocytes. 
That  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  not,  as 
has  been  thought,  merely  the  result  of  the 
accumulation  in  it  of  pale  oorpascles  from 
primarily  diseased  blood,  is  shown  by  the  in- 
creased oonsistenoe  of  the  organ,  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  ^ilenui  tumour  precedes  the 
change  in  the  blood.  There  is  acme  raaatm 
to  believe  that,  as  the  spleen  alone  may  be 
diseased,  so,  in  some  rare  cases,  the  marrow 
of  bones  may  alone  be  diseased,  and  may  give 
rise  to  a  primary  *  myelogenic  leucocytluemia,' 
but  this  is  not  yet  proved.  That  the  disease 
may  be  primary  in  both  the  marrow  and  the 
spleen  is  highly  probable  from  recorded  facts. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  marrow  is,  in 
most  cases,  not  affected  primarily,  and  may 
be  unaffected  throughout,  or  may  suffer  se- 
condarily, as  do  the  glands.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  collections  of  lymphatic  tissue  else- 
where in  the  body.  The  cases  in  which  the 
lymphatic  e^andseolarge  early — 'lymphatieo- 
splenic  leuoopy thnmia  * — are,  for  the  most 
paii,  if  not  entirely,  cases  of  composite  nature. 
Thespleenpresentea  double  change — growths 
in  the  folhcles,  such  as  are  associated  with 
the  glandular  growths  in  lymphadenoma 
(Hod^kin's  disease),  and  increase  in  the 
splemo  pulp,  as  in  pure  splenio  leucocy- 
thaemia.  In  such  cases  there  may  be  a  large 
increase  in  the  pale  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

Diagnosis.  —  The  diagnosis  of  leucocy* 
thiemia  rests  on  the  existence  of  enlargement 
of  the  spleen,  and  a  considerable  excess  of 
leucocytes  in  tbe  blood.  In  all  cases  of 
splenic  tumour  the  blood  shoold  be  examined: 
if  the  proportion  of  white  connucleB  to  tha 
red  is  greater  than  1  to  20,  the  case  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  leueooythtemla.  But  if  the 
proportion  is  less  than  this,  leucocytiuemia 
cannot  with  certainty  be  excluded,  because 
it  is  probable  that,  in  all  cases,  the  splenio 
tumour  precedes  the  leuoocytal  excess,  and 
the  latter  may  be  in  process  of  develop- 
ment. To  ascertain  the  actual  state  of  the 
blood,  it  is  always  desirable  to  enumerate  the 
corpuscles  with  the  bfemacytometer.  Be- 
peated  examination,  to  ascertain  that  the  pro- 
portion of  pale  ooT^nscles  is  not  increasing,  is 
necessary  before  impending  leaeocythtemia 
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can  be  exdnded.  In  oftees  in  which  the  lynX' 
phatio  glands  enlarge  early,  the  question 
arises  whether  the  case  is  one  of  splenic 
lencooythEemia,  or  of  Hodgkin's  disease.  In 
the  latter,  as  just  stated,  Che  enlargement  of 
the  spleen  depends,  not  on  an  increase  of  the 
splenic  puli>,  but  on  overgrowth  of  the  Mal- 

fiighian  folucles ;  the  splenic  enlai^ment  is 
BBS  than  in  leucocytheemia,  and  is  less  uni- 
form.  In  the  composite  cases  alluded  to 
above,  in  which,  with  enlargement  of  the 
glands  and  splenic  follicles  {lymphadenoma), 
there  exists  also  overgrowth  of  the  splenic 
pulp,  and  a  eonsideraUe  lenooejtal  excess  in 
the  blood,  the  two  morbid  proeesses  are  con- 
joined, BOid  the  afEeotion  may  be  termed  lytn- 
phadeno-splenic  lenco^themia.  These  oases 
are  distinguished  &om  the  simple  splenic 
affection  by  the  early  enlargement  and  firm- 
ness of  the  glands.  In  simple  splenic  lenco- 
cythsemia  the  affection  of  the  glands  is  usually 
late,  and  rarely  considerable.  The  diagnosis 
of  the  disease  mim  conditions  in  which  a  con- 
siderable excess  of  pale  ooipuscles  exists,  with- 
out enlargement  of  the  spleen,  is  usually  easy, 
becanse  such  excess  ie  transient,  soon  passes 
away,  and  is  not  associated  with  a  splenic 
tnmonr. 

Prognosis.  —  The  prognosis  of  a  disease 
which  depends  on  a  primary  a£fection  of  the 
blood-forming  organs  is  necessarily  most 
grave.  Ko  means  of  arresting  the  progress 
of  Uie  de\'eloped  disease  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered.  The  immediate  prognosis  is  less 
serious  in  proportion  as  the  evidence  of 
organic  changes  in  the  blood-forming  organs 
ia  slight,  and  in  proportion  to  the  ewly  stage 
of  the  disease.  Neither  age,  sex,  nor  cansa- 
tion  affords  prognostic  information.  The 
greater  the  number  of  white  corpuscles 
and  the  deficiency  of  red,  as  ascertained  by 
counting,  the  worse  the  prognosis.  The  size 
of  the  spleen,  alone,  affords  little  informa- 
tion. Htemorrhages  are  of  grave  augury,  but 
epistaxis  least  so. 

Tebatmknt. — The  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  leaeoeythtemia,  slight  ^umgfa  it  is,  suggests 
important  prophylactic  measures — the  pre- 
vention of  ague,  and  the  earefdl  treatment  of 
all  who  have  been  exposed  to  malarial  in- 
fluences. Splenic  tumours  resulting  from 
such  exposure  should  be  systematically 
treated;  the  subjects  of  them  should  exercise 
li^reat  care  to  avoid  exposure  to  cold,  injuries, 
and  all  causes  of  portal  congestion.  These 
precautions  are  especially  necessary  in  women 
at  the  menstrual  periods;  and  if  such  women 
bear  children,  their  state  during  pregnancy 
and  after  parturition  shonld  be  carefully 
supervised,  and  lactation  prohibited.  Whether 
there  is  simple  aniemia  or  leucocythfemia, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  splenic  tumour,  by  quinine,  cold 
affusion,  ergotin,  and  especially  by  volt^c 
electricity,  a  most  powerful  agent.  By  ob- 
taining contraction  of  the  spleen,  exiling 


ret^ned  leucocytes,  and  perhaps  stimulating 

directly  its  functional  action,  we  render  its 
condition  less  abnormal.  In  a  case  of  annmia 
splenica  no  remedies  improved  ^e  blood- 
state  till  the  spleen  was  gslvanised,wben  the 
red  corpuscles  at  once  began  to  increase. 
Bemedies  which  do  good  in  ordinary  antemia 
have  slight  inflnence  in  this  disease.  Iron  is 
almost  useless ;  cod-liver  oil,  however,  has 
seemed  to  do  some  good.  Arsenic  has  been 
largely  tried,  hut  without  benefit  in  pro- 
nounced cases.  Its  undoubted  value  in  lym- 
phadenoma snggests  its  fitrther  trial  in  early 
oases ;  it  should  be  given  in  the  largest  doses 
that  can  be  bc«ne.  Moder  advises  injection 
of  Fowler's  solution  into  the  sideen;  provided 
that  the  organ  is  firm,  dense,  and  close  to  the 
abdominal  wall,  that  there  is  no  hemorrhagic 
tendency,  and  no  hig^  degree  of  cachexia. 
Phosphorus  has  been  recommended,  but  in 
slmost  every  ease  of  pronounced  leuco- 
cythsmia  it  has  been  powerless  for  good. 
Nevertheless,  its  influence  in  improving  the 
blood-state  in  lymphfidenoma  warrants  fur- 
ther trial  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease. 
Iodides,  bromides,  and  mercury  are  uselees 
Temporary  improvement  has  been  obtained 
by  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  to  the  extent  of 
BO  litres  daily  (Kimberger).  Change  of  air 
may  slightly  improve  the  patient's  state,  but 
has  no  influence  on  the  diasase.  IVansfonim 
has  been  tried*  bat  the  results  are  not  en- 
couraging. Excision  of  the  spleen  has  been 
attempted.  The  operation  has  been  performed 
with  success  in  cases  of  ancemia  splenica,  but 
in  actual  leucocythtemia  it  has  been  invari- 
ably fetal — in  most  cases  from  uncontrollable 
loss  of  blood,  the  result  of  the  hsmorrhagic 
tendency.  Further  trial  of  it,  in  such  cases, 
does  not  seem  to  be  justifiable.  In  early 
cases,  where  there  is  no  considerable  excess 
of  peie  corpuscles,  and  the  red  are  not  re- 
duced below  60  per  cent,  of  the  normal,  it 
might  be  successful;  but  it  is  questionable 
whether,  in  tbese  cases,  an  ultimate  bad  issue 
without  interference  is  sufficiently  certain  to 
justify  the  performance  of  so  grave  an  opera- 
tion, special  symptoms  may  require  treat- 
ment. Hiemorrhage  must  be  checked  the 
nsnal  methods,  and  crystals  of  perohlonde  of 
iron  may  be  applied  to  accessible  places 
(Jennerj.  For  vomiting,  a  posture  which 
will  relieve  the  stomach  irom  pressure,  and 
counter  -  irritation,  are  useful.  Aperients 
should  be  employed  with  caution;  and  under 
no  circumstances  should  the  yellow  tint  of 
the  skin  lead  to  the  use  of  mercurials.  For 
the  cedema,  digitalis  and  otber  diuretics  are 
beat.  For  the  splenic  pain,  counter-irritation, 
sedative  liniments,  and  hypodermic  iujections 
of  morphine  may  be  used.  In  proportion  to 
the  anaemia,  physical  rest  is  important,  that 
the  diminished  supply  of  oxvgen  may  not  be 
rendered  inadequate  for  tne  need  of  the 
tissues,  by  muscolar  exertion. 

W.  B.  GowEBS.     Fbedbbick  Tatlok. 
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ZAXTCOOYTOSIS  (X«vKof,  white;  and 
Kvnt,  a  cell). — A  condition  of  the  blood,  in 
which  the  white  eorpaacles  are  appreciably 
hai  modeifUely  increased.  See  Blood, 
Uorbid  CondhifHU  of;  ud  LxncocTTHJEMU. 

IiEITOODEBMA  (Xcvkuc,  white;  and 
fHpfui,  the  akin).— White  or  aohromatous 
integument.  See  PiaxENTABT  DisiAasa  or 
nu  Skin  ;  and  Lsccopatbia. 

lATTCOHA  (Xcimtff,  white).— A  white 
opacity  of  the  cornea,  ffeaerally  relerable  to 
inflammation  or  ulceration  of  Huki  struc' 
tore.  Sea  Ete,  akd  its  AmxiuoUi  Dis- 
eaaes  of. 

IiEITOOlCAZNES  {\€vku)m,  whiteness). 
A  term  applied  to  a  claae  of  alkaloids  result- 
ing from  the  normal  metabolism  of  the 
^Ti?tniil  proteid  tissues  withoiit  the  interven- 
tion of  any  bacterial  agency.  To  the  class 
of  alkaloidB  resulting  from  the  putre&ction 
of  tisstie  the  term  ptom^nea  is  giren.  8m 
PtomaInxs. 

IlBUCOPATHIA  (XnMOf,  white;  and 
waSos,  a  disease). — Syhon.  :  Albinism,  Achro- 
ma,  Lencoderma,  Lence,  Leucaamus. 

This  disease  is  sometimes  general,  but 
frequently  partial;  in  the  latter  form  con- 
stituting cutis  variegata  and  '  piebald  skin.' 
The  whiteness  is  referable  to  absence  of 
pigment,  which  may  be  simply  due  to  an 
arrest  of  Amction  of  the  rete  mucosum,  or 
to  an  oiganio  alteration  of  the  integument. 
See  PiaHEHUKT  Sxin-Diseaseb. 

LEUOO  -  PHUaXATIC  TEH- 
TEBAHENT.— See  Tempsbamrkt. 

LSTrCOFItAJEOA  BTTCOAUB  XT 
JiTSQrVAJJS.—8ee  ToiravB,  Diseases  ot 

IiEUCOBBHCEA  (Xrv<cor,  white;  and 
0('»,  I  flow). — Synon.  :  Fr.  Leucorrhie ;  Ger. 
Weiater  J^Jum;  Lat.  Fluor  Alhut;  Pop. 
'The^Tbitee*;  *  Wliite  Discharge.' 

DEnNiTiON.  —  A  noa  -  hfemorrhagic  dis- 
charge, of  pale  colour,  escaping  from  the 
female  genital  fissure. 

Etiology. — LeucorrbcBa  is  a  symptom 
rather  than  a  distinct  disease ;  and  may  re- 
sult from  any  of  the  morbid  pixMsesses  that 
lead  to  hypersecretion  from  the  genital 
mucous  euHaces,  or  from  the  glands  opening 
upon  them,  whether  the  mucous  membranes 
be  injured  or  entire.  It  is,  however,  a  source 
ofmudi  discomfort  and  deterioration  of  health, 
and  so  demands  special  treatment. 

Sthptohs.— Leucorrhcea  presents  several 
distinct  varieties  according  to  the  seat  of  its 
cause;  and  the  symptoms  of  each  variety 
lequire  separate  consideration. 

1.  VnlTurXieuoorrhCBa.— In  this  variety 
a  glairy  viscid  secretion  is  found  bathing  the 


apposed- surfEUjes  of  the  pudenda,  stiSening 
into  a  crust  on  the  Burfaoe  of  the  labia  majora 
or  on  the  insides  of  the  thighs,  and  sometimes 
glneii^  the  lips  more  or  less  firmly  together 
at  their  margins.  It  is  usually  derived  from 
the  muciparous  glands  covering  the  internal 
•nr&cesof  thelabiamajoraaod  tbenymphn; 
but  in  cases  of  qiecial  emptiona  apd  general 
vulvitis  it  may  come  from  the  veatibnur  enr- 
&ce ;  and  in  still  rarer  eases  it  is  poured  out 
from  the  ^ands  of  Bartholin.  Vulvar  leucw- 
rhoea  is  met  with  at  any  period  of  life,  but  is 
most  common  in  the  young,  infantiU  leucor- 
rhcea almost  always  being  of  this  variety.  In 
casea  of  gonorrheal  infection  in  the  female, 
the  vulva  is  usually  the  seat  of  a  profuse  dis- 
charge which  is  apt  to  become  purulent, 
but  it  is  rarely  confined  to  this  sitnation, 
spreading  both  into  the  urethra,  and  up- 
wards into  the  higher  qtheres  of  the  genital 
mucosa. 

2.  Vaginal  ZjeuoorrhKBa.— The  dis- 
cbarge in  cases  of  vaginal  leneorrhoea  is 
most  treqnently  white  in  a^^wurance,  of  acid 
reaction,  and  dne  to  a  secretion  from  the 
general  snr&ee  of  the  vaginal  mucous  mem- 
brane. Its  whiteness  is  found,  on  micro- 
scopic examination,  to  be  owin^  to  the 
presence  of  quantities  of  scaly  epithelial 
cells,  many  of  which  are  crowded  with  fatty 
partielea,  whilst  others  have  been  qaite  dia- 
solved  in  consequence  of  the  fatty  degene- 
ration. Sometimes  the  discbarge  has  a  more 
yellowish  tint,  and  then  it  is  found  to  contain 
quantities  of  pus-cells  among  the  epithelial 
scales.  In  the  former  group  of  cases  we  have 
to  do  with  a  simple  catarrhal  condition  of 
the  vaginal  mucosa :  in  the  latter  there  are 
red  granulation-like  spots  scattered  over  the 
membrane,  which  has  here  loet  its  epithelial 
covering.  Vaginal  leucorrhoea  is  a  complaint 
to  whit^  women  are  specially  liable  during 
their  reiHrodudive  life.  The  catarrhal  form 
is  extrunely  eranmon  in  young  married 
females ;  whilst  the  other  form  occurs  rather 
about  the  menopause,  or,  if  occurring  earlier, 
is  complicated  with  some  of  the  other 
varieties  of  leneorrhoea.  Apart  from  specific 
causes,  it  may  be  brought  on  by  sexual  ex- 
cesses ;  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body, 
such  as  a  pessary ;  by  a  displaced  uterus  ;  by 
a  chill ;  or  by  any  condition  that  interferes 
with  the  circulation  in  the  pelvis.  In  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  it  is  secondary  to  the  next 
variety  of  leucorrhoea. 

8.  Cerrioal  IienoorrhoDa.— The  dis* 
charge  that  comes  from  the  csnal  of  the 
cervix  uteri  is  transparent,  like  unboiled 
white  of  egg,  very  tenacious,  and  of  alkaline 

reaction.  It  may  still  present  these  charac- 
ters as  it  escapes  fnnn  the  pudenda ;  but  it 
generally  becomes  somewhat  clouded  as  it 
passes  Uirough  the  vaginal  canal,  and  gets 
acted  upon  by  the  acid  secretion  from  the 
vaginal  walls.  Independently  of  this  change 
in  the  vagma,  it  is  sometimes  found  already 
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more  or  lew  opaqne  m  it  lies  within  the 
cervical  camd,  and  may  be  seen  of  a  yellow- 
ish or  neenish  or  reddish  tint  in  vurious 
cases.  The  dear  cervical  leacorrhoea  is  seen 
under  the  microscope  to  be  made  np  of  a 
viscid  magma,  having  entaneled  in  it  lurge 
numbers  of  colimmar  epithuial  cells,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  arrange  themselves  in 
rows.  These  are  easily  seen  to  be  the  ciliated 
epithelial  cells  that  cover  the  normal  mucons 
membrane,  but  deprived  for  the  most  part  of 
their  cilia.  They  are  accompanied  by  smaller 
roimded  cells  like  macous  corposoles  or 
wandering  cells,  partly  derived  from  the 
interior  of  the  crypts,  and  partly  shed  from 
the  general  sur&ce  from  which  the  epithelium 
has  been  removed.  In  almost  all  cases  some 
of  the  epitiieiial  cells  and  mnoons  corpuscles 
are  charged  with  &tty  particles,  and  sur- 
rounded  with  grannies,  resulting  from  the 
breaking  down  of  some  of  their  number.  The 
more  turbid  the  fluid,  the  more  the  cells  are 
found  to  have  undergone  such  degeneration  ; 
and  where  the  discharge  is  profiise,  fluid, 
and  of  yellowish  colour,  it  has  more  the 
characters  of  a  purulent  fluid  in  which  the 
relatively  few  cylindrical  cells  are  changed 
in  form,  becoming  oval  or  rounded,  and 
nearly  all  reduced  to  a  compound  granular 
mass.  The  more  deeply  tinted  discharges 
owe  their  discoloration  to  the  admixture  of 
blood,  the  red  corpuscles  of  which  eao  easily 
be  recognised.  Apart  from  the  leuctHrhcBas 
of  spedfic  origin,  wis  is  tiie  eommoneetof  all 
the  varietiea.  It  may  be  fbond  in  females  of 
any  age,  but  s^wcially  affects  women  during 
^eir  reproductive  history,  and  more  especially 
those  who  have  been  mothers.  We  can  un- 
derstand the  special  liability  of  the  eervis  to 
catarrhal  affections,  when  we  remember  that 
all  intra-uterine  discharges  pass  through  and 
may  irritfUe  it ;  that  it  is  exposed  to  ^unage 
during  the  transit  of  the  fcetus  in  parturition ; 
that  vaginal  affections  easily  pass  into  it  by 
continuity  of  structure;  and  that  itmayreadily 
be  injured  by  foreign  bodies  in  the  vaginu 
canal,  or  even  by  fretting  of  its  orifice  against 
the  vaginal  wall  in  cases  of  displacement  or 
excessive  mobility. 

4.  Intra-utenne  IieaoorrhoBa.~Here 
also  the  discharge  is  transparent,  like  white 
of  egg,  and  alkaline  in  its  reaction,  but  it  is 
more  fluid  than  the  secretion  from  the  cervi- 
cal canal,  and  may  escape  as  a  clear  liquid 
from  Uie-  genital  fissure.  In  cases  of  long 
stuiduig,  more  jgarticularly  where  there 
exists  some  organic  disease  in  the  uterine 
parietes,  the  fluid  becomes  turbid,  purulent, 
and  more  frequently  than  in  any  other  variety 
of  leucorrhcea  tinged  with  blood,  even  alter- 
nating with  irregular  discharges  of  blood. 
Underlfae  microscope  we  see  many  cylindri- 
cal epithelial  cells,  not  infrequeutly  ciliated ; 
along  with  groups  of  smaller  cells,  partly 
cylindrical,  partly  rounded,  that  have  been 
discharged  from  the  uterine  follicles;  all 


embedded  in  a  mneons  fluid.  "Where  the 
disoha^  is  more  turbid,  the  epithelial  Mile 
are  seen  to  be  nndei^ing  fatty  degeneration, 

and  to  be  accDm[>anied  with  wandering  cells, 
pus-globules,  and  crowds  of  free  fatty  parti- 
cles. This  uterine  leucorrhoea  may  be  found 
at  imy  period  of  life,  but  as  an  independent 
afi'ection  it  is  found  almost  exclusively  in  vir- 
gins or  young  married  women,  or  in  women 
who  are  ceasing,  or  have  ceased,  to  men- 
struate. In  the  last-named  class  of  cases  the 
cervix  is  often  atrophied,  and  its  orifices 
narrowed ;  and  the  intra-uterine  secretion 
may  accumulate  for  a  time,  and  be  expelled 
wi^  some  degree  of  suffering.  Most  fre- 
quently  it  is  found  usociated  with  cervical 
leucorrhoea,  the  endo-cervi«al  affection  having 
passed  up  to  the  endometrium,  or,  more  rarely, 
vice  verad.  Perhaps  the  most  frequent  fonu 
of  it  is  found  in  women  who  are  subject  to 
a  leucorrh<Eal  discharge  before  or  after  the 
menstrual  periods;  and  in  the  cases  of 
amenorrhora  where  a  pale  discharge  es- 
capes at  the  usual  menstrual  periods,  this 
has  its  source  in  the  interior  of  the  uterus 
proper. 

5.  Tubal  Iieuoorrhosa.  —  Doubtless 
some  small  portion  of  the  fluid  that  escapee 
in  certain  cases  of  leucorrhoea  is  furnished  by 
the  Fallopian  tubes ;  but  despite  the  elaborate 
attempts  of  Hennig  and  others  to  establish  a 
distinction  between  it  and  the  other  varieties, 
it  remains  rather  as  a  subject  of  pathological 
interest  than  of  clinical  importance,  and  need 
not  occupy  us  fiirther  here. 

Diagnosis. — The  statements  of  a  patient 
in  regard  to  a  leucorrhoeal  discharge  cannot 
be  relied  on  in  establishing  a  diagnosis  as  to 
its  source.  If  it  be  white  and  fluey  we  may 
judge  that  it  is  vaginal ;  if  more  transparent, 
and  escaping  in  half-coagulated  flocculi,  we 
may  conclude  that  it  is  cervical ;  whilst  a 
clear  and  more  continuous  and  fluid  discharge 
would  be  more  justly  referred  to  the  uterus 
proper.  But  it  is  never  safe  to  trust  merely 
to  the  appearance  of  the  discharge  as  it 
escapes  from  the  vulva,  for  it  may  have 
become  modified  as  it  lay  in  or  traversed 
some  part  of  the  canal,  or  may  be  com- 
pounded of.  fluids  derived  from  different 
Burfeces.  The  seat  of  the  discharge  most 
therefore  be  exposed.  In  the  vulvar  variety 
it  suffices  to  separate  the  labia  and  occasion- 
ally to  expose  the  navicular  fossa  and  the 
orifices  of  the  Bartholintan  ducts,  by  ptussing 
the  finger  into  the  anus.  The  vagmal  form 
of  leucorrhcea  requires  for  its  detection  the 
use  of  a  speculum,  duck-bill  or  tubular ;  and 
the  cervical,  one  of  these  or  a  bi-valve 
speculum.  For  the  diagnosis  of  intra-uterine 
leucorrhcea  it  is  sometimes  helpful  to  remove 
some  of  the  fluid  for  microscopic  examination 
by  meana  of  a  fine  syringe.  Unless  a  clear 
history  of  infection  can  be  obtained,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  establish  a  distinction 
between  a  gonorrhceal  discharge  and  the 
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Bimplar  catarrhal  leucorrhcea.  In  the  former 
there  is  a  very  notable  tendency  to  spread 
throagh  all  the  oontiguoos  mucooB  surfaces, 
though  the  vulva  may  be  predominantly 
affected.  In  duldren  sufTering  from  the 
infectious  discharge,  traces  of  the  injuries 
that  are  nsnally  inflicted  at  the  peruid  of 
infiBotion  Hhould  be  sou^t  fax. 

TuaniSHT. — In  inetituUng  our  te«atment 
of  leucorrhcea  it  is  of  the  flrst  importance  to 
have  in  view  the  constitutional  condition  of 
the  patient ;  to  use  means  to  counteract  any 
diathfltto  tendency — tuberculous,  strumous, 
or  syphilitic ;  and  to  raise  as  far  ae  possible 
the  general  standard  of  the  patient's  health, 
by  the  administration  of  tonics  and  the 
enforcement  of  a  suitable  diet  and  regimen. 
It  is  partly  in  this  way  that  a  change  of  resi- 
dence is  often  useful ;  and  in  making  a 
change,  it  u  well  for  the  patient  to  go  to 
some  of  the  spas,  such  as  Ems  or  Eisaingen, 
the  waters  of  which  ore  helpAil  in  redncing 
etmgestions  and  catarrlu  of  the  pd  vio  viscera. 
In  young  women  of  relaxed  habit  of  body,  it 
may  be  enough  to  prescribe  quinine  and  iron 
or  arsenic,  and  the  daily  use  of  a  cold  sponge 
bath;  and  in  in&ntile  leucorrhcea,  cod-liver 
oil  and  iron  shouJd  be  administered. 

In  the  great  majority  of  oases  of  leucorrhcea 
some  kind  of  local  treatment  becomes  an 
absolute  necessity.  Sometimes  it  is  enough 
to  pay  strict  attention  to  cloanlinees,  washing 
the  pudendal  surfaces  with  a  soft  sponge,  or 
syringing  the  vaginal  canal  with  tepid  water ; 
and  even  when  astringent  applications  are  to 
be  made,  the  surfaces  should  first  be  sub- 
jected to  a  detei^^t  stream  of  water.  Where 
there  is  marked  congestion  of  the  uterus  it  is 
best  to  make  the  injections  with  hot  water, 
taiA  to  keep  the  stream  passing  through  the 
vagina  for  at  least  five  minutes  at  a  time ; 
the  immediate  relaxation  of  the  blood-vessels 
and  hyperemia  being  followed  by  contraction 
of  their  walls,  which  favours  the  cessation  of 
the  discharge.  The  astringents  most  service- 
able for  checking  vulvar  and  vaginal  Icu- 
corrhoeas  are  alum,  altmiinated  iron,  acetate 
of  lead,  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  zinc, 
borax,  and  infusions  of  oak-berk,  matico,  and 
other  vegetables  charged  with  tannin.  They 
are  best  applied  in  the  form  of  an  injection 
with  a  Higginson's  syringe,  having  a  vaginal 
nozzle  attached  to  it ;  or  of  a  donebe  through 
a  long  india-rubber  tube,  with  a  stop-cook  for 
regulating  the  flow  fitted  close  to  the  vaginal 
nozzle,  and  the  other  extremity  opening  into 
a  wide  receptacle,  or  fitted  to  a  filler  into 
which  the  fluid  is  poured.  'Where  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  using  the  injection,  and  where  it 
is  desirable  to  keop  np  a  more  prolonged  ap- 
plication of  the  medicament,  it  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  vagina  in  the  form  of  pessaries 
made  with  cacao-butter  or  with  gelatine. 
Topical  applications  to  the  canal  of  the  cervix 
and  cavity  of  the  uterus  ought  always  to  be 
made  through  the  speculum,  and  without 


such  applications  it  is  a  hopeless  task  to 
undertake  the  cure  of  cervical  lencorrhsa. 
Here,  more  concentrated  or  more  powerful 
astringents  or  escharotics  become  necessary. 
Kitrate  of  silver  in  the  form  of  a  stick  of 
caustic  is  easily  applied,  bat  its  repeated  ap- 
plicatioo  may  lead  to  mischief.  Zinc-alum, 
dried  snlphaie  of  zinc,  snlpfaale  of  copper, 

Serchloride  of  iron,  or  tannin  may  be  intro- 
nced,  in  the  fbrm  of  rods  or  arrows  made 
with  starch  and  g\xm.  If  a  nterine  sonnd  or 
stilette  be  dipped  in  water  and  a  thin  film  of 
cotton  wadding  wn^ped  round  the  point  to 
the  length  of  about  two  inches,  the  adherent 
mucus  can  be  cleared  away,  and  the  same  or 
another  sound  mounted  with  wadding  can 
be  charged  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  the  acid 
nitrate  of  mercury,  strong  carbolic  acid, 
a  solution  of  perchlonde  of  iron,  tinc- 
tiure  of  iodine,  or  iodised  phenol,  and 
earned  through  the  speculum  along  the 
cervical  oanaL  In  intra-uterine  lencorriiGea 
it  becomes  necessary  to  carry  the  application 
right  np  in  the  same  way  to  the  interior  of 
the  ntenis.  It  is  usnalljr  best  to  begin  with 
one  of  the  stronger  liquids,  apply  it  a  few 
days  after  a  menstrual  period,  and  follow  it 
np  with  applications  of^  iodine.  So  long  as 
the  stilette  or  sonnd  with  the  dry  wadding 
passes  easily  through  the  os  internum,  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  continue  from  time  to 
time  the  intra-nterine  application. 

Alexahdeb  Rdssbll  Simpsoh. 

IiETTEJBHIA.— Ledcoctth^hu. 

IiEUTEBBAD  (Locxtb),  in  Svitier- 
land.  —  Thermal  earthy  waters.  Se« 
Mineral  V/atxss. 

ZiEVIGO,  in  the  Tiientino,  ▲uattio. 
Arsenical  sulpha  of  iron  waters.  See 

MlNSHAK.  WaTKBB. 

IiIOE,  DiseaaeB  Due  to^Sce  Fedi- 

CDLCS. 

UCHEIT  (Ktixri",  an  eruption). — The 
somewhat  loose  definition  given  by  the  older 
writers  to  the  word  'papule '  caused  them  to 
include  under  the  head  of '  lick^n,^  diseases,  or 
rather  conditions  of  the  skin,  some  of  which 
belong  to  other  categories.  Thus  Willan's 
list  included  seven  species :  (1)  Lichen  »im- 
plex;  (2)  L.pilarit;  (8)  L.  ciretimtcnptu*; 
(4)L.  agriu*;  (6)  Z>.  Uvidvs;  (6)  L.  troyi' 
cut ;  and  (7)  L.  urticalut. 

1.  Lichen  Simplex.— This  condition  is 
merely  a  temporary  lichenous  condition — in 
short,  the  papular  stage  preceding  the  vesicu- 
lar stage  of  eczema. 

2.  Lichen  Pilaris.— Stkon.:  Keratoait 
Pilarit ;  PityriatiM  Pilaria. — Lichen  pilaris 
is  an  affection  which  is  differently  classed  by 
authors ;  it  is  essentially  a  chronic  condition, 
characterised  by  a  heaping  up  of  epidermis 
in  homy  papmes  round  the  hair-follicles, 
giving  the  part  afiected  the  feel  of  a  rasp. 
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Thepa|niIeB  an  of  thecdoar<tf  the  snrroand- 
ing  skin,  vhioh  is  generally  iohtfayotie  or 
xerodermic ;  in  fact,  the  otmdititm  Eeratosis 
pilaris  ie  part  of  the  general  malfonnation  of 
skin  belonging  to  ichthyoBis.  The  oater  enr- 
fooea  of  the  extremitiea  and  the  backs  of  the 
haada  and  phalanges  are  the  seats  of  eleo- 
tion. 

8.  Iiiohen  drcmnscriptua. — Stnoh.: 

L.  Annulaiu*,  Serpiginotut ;  Seborrhaa 
Corporit. 

DEFiMinoN. — AserpigiQouB,ringed,  papular 
amption,  occurring  on  tiie  tnink,  and  accom- 
panied by  sebonl^A. 

Z>KSCBiFTn>K. — The  sternal  and  intersca- 
polar  nwions  are  the  seats  of  election,  from 
which  the  emption  may  spread  to  the  epigas- 
trio  or  Inmbar  regions.  The  eraption  is 
characterised  by  nnmerous  circles  and  seg- 
ments of  circles  (looking  mnch  like  tinea). 
The  margins  of  the  cirdes  are  made  up  of 
minute  red  papnles ;  the  space  enclosed  is  some- 
what bnfF>coloured,  and  desquamating  minnte 
scales;  the  eruption  has  a  greasy  appearance, 
and  is  greasy  to  the  touch.  It  is  often 
associated  with  the  wearing  of  fianneL  The 
pathology  is  obscure,  but  some  think  its  essen- 
tial nature  is  that  of  a  seborrhoea. 

TnuniENT. — Any  parasiticide  ointment 
will  remove  it,  such  as  oreasote  ten  minims 
to  one  ounce  of  lard,  robbed  in  every  night. 

4.  Idohen  Agriiu.-— This,  like  lichen 
simplex,  is  apparently  but  a  temporary  stage 
of  eoEoma.  ' 

6.  liiohen  IiiTidus. — Lichen  lividua  is 
a  purpurio  condition,  in  which  the  pnrporio 
spots  appear  as  papnles  round  hair-n^cles. 
See  PuRPDBA. 

6.  Iiiohen  Tropioua.— Syvon.  :  Prickly 
Heat. — This  is  a  sudoral  eruption  dne  to 
inflammation  of  the  sweat-glands.  See 
BoooBiPABOUS  Glands,  Disorders  ot 

7.  liiohezi  TTrtioatiu.— Lichen  urticatus 
is  an  affection  which  is  now  classed  as  a 
variety  of  orticaria.  It  is  common  in  chil- 
dren. See  Ubtioaku. 

In  aoeordanoe  with  the  ieatdiing  of  Hebra, 
modem  dumatologists  are  dinwsed  to  restrict 
the  term 'lichen*  topa]9nlara£fectionsinwhich 
the  papules  retain  uieir  character  as  papules, 
and  do  not  undergo  any  ftirther  evolution. 
There  is  another  condition  imposed,  namely, 
that  the  papule  must  be  inflammatory.  The 
group  'Lichen'  is  tfauBnarrowed  down  to  two 
newly  described  diseases,  Lichen  ruber  and 
Lichen  ecrofuloeorutn. 

8.  liichen  Kuber.  —  Stnon.  :  Lichen 
PlanuM. 

DsFnaTiOK. — A  chronic  eruption,  more  or 
less  extensive,  of  flat  and  angular,  or  acumi- 
nate inflammatory  papules,  in  colour  either 
red  or  bluish-red. 

MTUoMr. — The  disease  may  ha  due  to 
nervous  exhauation,  consequent  on  anxiety 
or  any  lowering  infinence,  disorders  of  the 
itomach  and  intestines  or  nteros;  in  some 


oases  possibly  to  chill.  ^  It  generally  attaeka 
persons  towards  tite  middle  period  of  life" 
twenty  to  fifty;  but  it  may  occur  in  the 

young. 

Stmptoms. — L.  ruber  or  L.  ruber  planut 
(so  named  in  contradistinction  to  the  second 
variety,  L,  rvher  tieuminatua)  conimences 
as  flat  millet-  or  pea-dzed  papules,  red  or 
violet-red  in  colour.  The  lesions  are  dis- 
crete at  first,  but  soon  aggregate  in  patches 
or  lines ;  if  closely  observed,  a  central  depres- 
sion (umbilication)  is  noticeable  in  the 
papules.  As  the  patches  enlarge,  the  ap< 
pearanee  of  individual  papules  becomes  lost ; 
tiie  skin  ia  thickened,  raised  above  the  sur- 
&ce,  coarsdy  furrowed,  and  covered  with 
minnte  goldbeater-skin-like  scales.  The  seats 
of  election  are  the  wrists  and  forearms  (flexor 
surfaces).  No  rogionia exempted.  The  erup- 
tion is  often  symmetrical,  and  it  may  be  re- 
stricted to  a  certain  nerve-distribution.  Itch- 
ing is  almost  a  constant  symptom,  and  may 
be  intense.  The  diseaae  may  last  for  years, 
and  ultimately  become  generalised.  A  single 
attack  is  the  rule,  but  it  may  recur.  The 
mucous  membranes  may  be  affected. 

Lichen  ruber  acuminatut  is  the  form  ori- 
ginally described  by  Hebra  as  lichen  ruber. 
It  is  more  frequently  general,  and  attended 
with  severe  symptoms,  shivering,  general 
aching,  and  profuse  perspiration  (Crocker). 
The  papnles  are  smaller  and  more  otmical 
than  in  the  preceding  variety;  the  whole 
process  is  more  acute.  The  two  forms  of 
eruption  may  be  present  at  the  same  time. 

Patholoot. — In  the  plane  variety  the  pro- 
cess appears  to  be  inflammatory,  associated 
with  the  sweat-ducts  at  first,  with  subsei^nent 
thickening  of  the  rete.  In  the  aeummate 
variety  the  hair-follicles  are  first  affected 
(Crocker). 

Diagnosis. — When  the  papules  are  well 
marked  (and  in  most  cases  a  few  are  to  be 
observed),  they  are  distinctive  of  the  disease. 
It  is  when  the  patches  enlarge,  and  the 
disease  becomes  geneialised,  that  it  may  be 
confounded  with  cnnmio  eezema  ornnivorsal 
psoriasis. 

Fboonosis.— Iliis  is  only  grave  in  general< 
iaed  eases,  in  which  the  patient  may  drift  into 
marasmus. 

Tbeatmeht. — The  general  health  must  be 
dealt  with,  especially  in  oases  of  nervous 
exhaustion,  by  means  of  iron,  quinine,  or 
cod-liver  oiL  Itching  must  be  combated  by 
rest  in  bed,  and  the  application  of  antipruri- 
tics. Arsenic  should  be  tried  and  persevered 
with  in  all  cases  where  it  can  be  borne ;  the 
two  conditions  in  which  it  is  contra-indicated 
being  dyspepsia  with  constipation,  and  acute 
disease,  in  which  it  often  makes  the  skin 
worse.  External  treatment  is  of  great  assist- 
ance. Soothing  applications,  if  the  enmtion 
is  acute,  snoh  as  lead  and  calamine  lottona; 
mild  tar  lotions  if  they  can  be  tolerated— 
Ltqnoria  earbonia  detei^psntia  5u-  to  Jvi,  of 
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water;  oleum  eadinom;  or  even  inunctioiu 
with  soft  Boap  and  pix  liqnida,  if  the  patches 
are  very  chronio,  and  do  not  resent  snoh 
treatment  after  trial. 

9.  Inohen  Sorofulosorum.  —  Lichen 
Bcrofulosorum  is  anotber  affection  first  de- 
scribed byHebra.  It  is  extremely  rare  in  this 
country,  althou^  it  undoubtedly  exists, 
especifuly  amonget  the  poorer  classes.  It  is 
characterised  by  pale  papules,  approaching 
the  colour  of  the  skin ;  these  tend  to  range 
tiiemselveB  in  circular  patches,  not  circles, 
generaUy  on  the  trunk  rather  than  the 
extremities.  The  papules  are  soaly,  and  after 
a  time  disappear,  leaving  small  yellowish 
pigmented  spots.  Here  uid  there  a  papule 
m^mes,  and  becomes  aote-like.  There  is 
litUe  itching.  The  disease  occurs  in  scrofu- 
lous subjects.  When  oocorring  in  adults  it 
might  be  mistaken  for  the  small  papular 
syphilide.  Cod-liver  oil  is  the  remedy  inter- 
luUJy,  and  also  externally  by  inunction. 

Alfbbd  Sanobteb. 

IiISBENSTEIlT,  In  Saze  lEeiziin- 
gen. — Chalybeate  waters,  fiee  MnrBBU. 
Wateks. 

IiIEKTEBIO(X(wr, smooth;  andcmpov, 
the  intestine). — A  form  of  diarrhoea  in  which 
the  stools  contain  much  nndigested  food,  in 
consequence  of  its  having  passed  rapidly 
along  the  alimentary  canaL  See  Diabrhcka  ; 
and  Stools. 

ZjIFE  ASSTTBAITCB.— The  great  ex- 
tension of  life  assurance  of  late  years  has 
placed  the  eolation  of  important  questions 
involving  large  financial  operations  within 
the  range  of  the  daily  work  of  the  medical 
practitioner.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that 
his  duties  and  the  nature  of  the  knowledge 
required  of  him  should  be  defined.  We  shall 
dwell  briefly  on  the  nature  of  life  assurance, 
and  point  out  the  roles  which  should  guide 
the  medical  adviser  of  a  life  office  in  forming 
an  opinicm.  We  shall  then  consider  the 
principal  agents  which  modify  the  duration 
of  human  life,  and  their  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tions submitted  to  us.  Life  assurance  is  a 
contract  of  indemnity.  The  amount  of  the 
indemnity  to  be  paid  on  death  is  fixed  by 
each  individual  according  to  his  means  or 
wishes,  and  the  company  engages  to  pay  the 
sum  when  life  fails  or  under  other  conditions, 
in  consideration  of  an  annual  or  other  pay- 
ment or  premium  so  long  as  the  contract 
lasts. 

Irrespective  altogether  of  health,  the  risk 
undert^en  by  the  company  is  greater  or 
less  according  to  the  variation  in  two  fec- 
tors :  (1)  the  age  of  the  life  to  be  assured ; 
(2)  the  duration  of  the  term  of  assurance. 
The  premium  required  for  an  assurance  on  a 
life  aged  finty,  is  greater  than  that  for  a  life 
aged  twenty ;  and  again  the  premium  for  an 
assurance  over  the  years  of  life  from  forty  to 


sixty  is  greater  than  that  for  an  assnntDoe 
Irom  forty  to  fifty  only.  As  the  premium  ia 
calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the  pro- 
poser has  a  chance  of  surviving  to  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  life,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
company  ought  to  insure  at  the  ordinary 
rate  of  premium  such  lives  only  as  have  the 
best  chance  of  attaining  to  old  age,  or,  as 
they  are  called,  fint-cla^t  Uvm.  Hence  lives 
coming  under  any  of  the  following  classes 
must  be  diseardsd  from  the  toA  -  class 
standard: — 

(1)  Lives  not  possessed  of  sufficient  vitsl 
power  to  afford  them  the  possibility  of  at- 
taining old  age.  This  wul  include  lives 
which  have  shown  a  tendency  to  certain 
diseases  which  will  develop  later  on  in  life, 
as  gout,  rheumatism,  kc. 

(2)  Lives  whose  femi^  history  discloses  a 
tendency  to  a  Imaking  down  short  ctf  longe- 
vity. 

(8)  Lives  whose  place  of  residence  or  occu- 
pation has  a  more  than  usual  effect  on  life, 
or  involves  peonliar  hazards. 

Generally,  lives  which  fall  short  of  the 
hifj^est  standard  in  respect  of  one  out  of 
Uiese  three  conditions  mav  often  be  ac- 
cepted, but  if  they  iiul  of  the  highest  level 
in  more  than  one  ctmditiim  they  mnat  be 
excloded.  The  ideal,  therefore,  which  the 
medical  examiner  should  set  before  himself 
as  constituting  a  first-elass  life,  is  the  exclu- 
sion of  these  three  conditions. 

The  tables  of  ejcpectation  of  life  put  before 
medical  examiners,  which  are  deduced  from 
the  Institute  of  Actuaries'  H"  tables,  and  are 
based  on  the  mortality  of  healthy  males  whose 
lives  had  been  assured  with  twenty  British 
life  offices,  are  often  misunderstood.  Expec- 
tation of  life  indicates  the  average  number 
of  years  which  is  lived  by  all  persons  of  a 
common  age,  from  that  age  up  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  life.  The  total  number  of  years 
that  will  in  the  aggregate  be  lived  by  a  group 
of  persons  of  the  same  divided  by  the 
number  in  the  group,  gives  the  *e^>ecbU»m.' 

The  medwal  examiner  is  for  the  time  being 
the  retained  adviser  of  the  office  which  em- 
ploys him.  Any  medical  man  may  decline 
to  act  for  a  company,  but,  if  he  has  accepted 
a  fee,  he  is  bound  to  consider  their  interests 
as  of  primary  importance,  and  his  relations 
with  his  patient  as  secondary.  He  should 
not,  therefore,  allow  himself  to  be  swayed 
by  motives  of  personal  frienddiip,  or  because 
he  is  or  has  been  the  ordinary  attendant  of 
the  proposer.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  not 
jadicious  to  employ  the  ordinary  medical 
attendant  of  a  proposer  to  report  for  an  office* 
but  it  is  often  necessary  to  obtain  his  evi* 
denee  confidentially,  and,  unless  he  dedine 
to  act,  he  is  bound  not  to  withhold  any  in- 
formation he  naay  have  regarding  the  health, 
habits,  or  family  history  of  the  life.  Every 
examiner  should  be  aware  that  his  report 
and  opiniim  are  neoessarily  submitted  to  the 
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phjBioian  of  the  compauy,  and  thna  »  greater 
accuracy  in  the  use  of  medical  tenna  will 
often  be  observed. 

The  examiner  will  have  an  interview,  always 
private,  with  the  proposer,  who  should  not  be 
aeoompanied  by  anyone.  The  wife  may  ask 
that  her  husband  or  friend  shall  be  present, 
bat  this  is  not  advisable.  Persons  of  either 
Bex  are  always  more  frank  when  alone  with 
thnr  doctor.  There  may  indeed  be  ailments 
kept  secret  even  from  a  wife  or  husband,  or 
former  events  in  life  beating  on  health,  which 
would  not  be  revealed  in  the  presence  of  a 
third  party.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ad- 
vise that  the  utmost  courtesy  and  quietness 
of  mumer  should  be'  observed,  and  the  pro- 
poser placed  at  his  ease  as  much  as  possible. 
A  deterrent  inquisitive  manner  is  apt  to  give 
rise  to  ^varicatttms  or  concealment  in  the 
replies  given. 

An  inquiry  into  the  fonctions  of  the  body 
is  often  resented  when  pat  abruptly,  but  the 
writer  has  never  &iled  to  obtam  all  neces. 
sar^  information  by  a  qnlet  questioning.  He 
is  m  &vour,  however,  of  direct  questions, 
idainly  spoken  out,  especiallv  with  women ; 
but  many  questions  of  the  kind  are  to  be 
avoided. 

Bearding  temperance,  it  is  generally  use- 
less to  put  the  question  directly  to  a  pro- 
poser.  His  estimate  of  what  constituteR  ex- 
cess may  not  be  yonrs.  His  opinion  of  his 
own  habits  may  be  comparative  as  regards 
his  neighbour,  and  he  may  be  a  dram-drinker 
(the  worst  form  of  excess)  but  never  '  get 
drunk  'I  It  is  well  to  qiproaoh  the  subject 
with  inquiry  as  to  his  honrs,  habits,  neigh- 
boorhood,  Mid  society,  and  thus  dieit  both 
his  favourite  drink,  and  how  often  it  is 
taken. 

The  proposer  being  placed  in  a  good  light, 
tiie  examiner  will  notice  his  general  btuld, 
corpulence  or  otherwise.  The  face  and  hands 
wilt  eq>ecially  occupy  him.  The  face  may 
indicate  intemperance,  sensual  habits,  or 
nervous  excitability.  It  should  be  neither 
pale  nor  flushed,  free  from  blotches,  and  the 
nose  not  unduly  red.  The  drunkard's  nose, 
protuberant,  granulated  and  rosy  at  the  end, 
IS  often  associated-  with  a  blear-eyed  state  of 
the  eyelids.  There  are  some  forms  of  skin- 
afleotion  which  ramulate  it,  but  the  practised 
eye  will  diaeriminate  the  chronic  effects  of 
alcohol  which,  by  impairing  the  elasticity  of 
the  capillaries,  has  given  rise  to  the  nose  here 
indicated.  A  flushed  state  of  the  malse  may 
lead  us  to  suspect  phthisis;  while  redness  of 
the  cheeks  composed  of  permanently  dilated 
blood-vessels,  together  with  a  velvety  integu- 
ment exuding  sebaceous  matters,  always 
caused  Brinton  to  suspect  kidney-disease. 

The  hand  afl'ords  evidence  of  various  kinds, 
and  its  form,  colonr,  and  nails  should  always 
be  regarded.  We  may  thus  detect  gouty 
tbiokening ;  or,  from  the  clubbed  state  of  the 
fingen  anid  inenrvated  naila,  be  enabled  to 


detect  chronic  phthisis,  or  old  pleuritic  or 
pericardial  disease.  The  tongue  should  be 
examined,  not  only  as  regards  its  being  fiured, 
fissured,  moist  or  dry,  but  also  for  uloers  or 
growths,  which,  if  present,  should  always  be 
examined  by  pressure  of  the  fingers.  The 
throat  ma;y  also  give  evidoiee  of  present  or 
old  syphilitio  ulceration.  The  gums  may 
present  the  blue  line  of  lead-poisoning,  or  the 
dark-red  line  of  phthisis.  The  gait,  nervous- 
ness of  manner,  twitching  of  muscles,  in- 
ability to  walk  straight,  peculiarities  of  the 
eyebidls  and  facial  muscles,  or  other  symp- 
toms, will  betray  some  deep-seated  affec- 
tion of  the  nerve-centres,  and  the  patellar 
reflex  should  be  examined  if  any  suspicions 
arise.  Tremblings  or  shakiness  of  hand- 
writing may  indicate  alcoholism,  or  abuse  of 
tea  or  of  smoking. 

The  teeth  ma^y  be  deficient  or  cariotu, 
and  their  condition  is  often  a  good  test  of 
general  health.  The  notched  teeth  of  syphilis 
should  always  be  looked  for.  Finally,  the 
whole  aspect  of  a  man  should  be  noted,  as 
conveying  that  he  is  robust,  hearty,  and 
vigorous,  or  the  reverse,  well  developed  in 
muscle  of  chest  and  limbs,  or  puny  and  weak, 
with  loose  tissues  and  flabby  muscles. 

The  chief  duties  of  the  medical  examiner 
are  to  ascertain  with  precision: — 

(1)  The  family  history  of  proposer;  (2)  his 
pa$t  history ;  (8)  his  preamt  Miate  of  health; 
and  (4)  his  Mbitt. 

1.  The  family  htttory  is  to  include  not 
(Hily  his  parents,  brothel's  and  sisters,  and 
grandparenta,  but  the  health  and  ages  at 
death  both  of  them  and  their  descendants 
collateral  to  proposer— that  is,  of  ancles,  aunts, 
and  fliBt-oonsins.  These  &ots  need  not  all 
be  recorded  hi  the  report  paper  supplied  by 
the  office,  but  their  elacidation  often  enables 
the  examiner  to  fcnrm  an  opinion  aa  to  the 
eligibihty  of  a  life  where  any  taint,  as  oon- 
Bumption,  gout,  or  cancer,  exists  in  one  gene- 
ration. 

2.  The  jMitt  history  of  a  proposer  will 
occupy  us  with  much  care.  He  is  bound  to 
tell  us  whether  he  has  ever  had  an^  serious 
ailment ;  but,  as  memory  is  fallacious,  the 
direct  questions  which  are  found  in-  every 
form  of  medical  report  issued  by  the  oflicea 
are  to  be  put.  It  will  be  convenient  then  to 
ask  in  dewl  whether  he  has  had  symptoms 
of  diseases  affecting  the  chest,  head,  and 
abdomen,  or  any  disorder  of  a  general  kind, 
as  fevers ;  and  young  men  shoidd  be  plainly 
asked  about  syphilis. 

Inquiry  should  be  made  aa  to  former 
residence  in  an  unhealthy  climate;  also 
whether  proposer  has  had  any  medical  at- 
tendant, and,  if  so,  for  what. 

8.  The  present  state  of  health  is  then  to 
be  ascertained,  and  a  careful  examination 
made  of  chest  and  abdomen.  We  cannot 
insist  too  strongly  on  the  necessity  for  un- 
covering the  chest.  Witboat  this*  percnasion 
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cannot  be  practised,  the  expanBion,the  mova- 
menta,  and  olteratione  in  the  walls,  caused  by 
congenital  malformation  or  hy  former  disease, 
as  pleurisy  and  phthisis,  must  escape  notice. 
The  heart-BOonds  cannot  be  estimated  through 
the  dress;  and  we  have  known  many  in- 
stances in  which  morbid  conditions  were 
oyerlooked  becanse  the  proposer  was  bo  ex. 
amined.  There  are  heart-murmurs  and  limg- 
sounds  which  can  be  simulated  or  disguised 
b^  a  well-starched  ahlrt.  For  the  examina- 
tion of  the  abdomen  the  wautband  ahonld 
be  unloosed,  and  palpation  and  pereusaion 
practiaed,  by  which  the  existence  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  hver  or  spleen,  or  of  tumours, 
may  be  ascertained,  and  in  doubtful  oases 
the  reclining  posture  should  be  adopted. 

4.  By  the  habiit  of  the  proposer  we  tmder* 
stand  his  general  mode  of  living,  and  hia 
opportunities  for  exercise,  but  above  all  his 
temperance  or  excess  in  the  use  of  stimulants. 
The  writer  advises  that  the  average  quantity 
of  stimulants  taken  daily  should  be  written 
down  from  the  reply  of  proposer  on  the 
docoment  which  he  has  to  sign.  The  testi- 
mony of  Mends  is  always  asked  on  this  point, 
bnt  the  replies  are  generally  CaUacious,  and 
ofkenoonsiatin  a  'Yea'  or  *No*  to  the  qnoriea 
sent  to  than.  In  proposalB  important  as  to 
amount,  a  written  st^unent  aa  to  the  friends* 
estimate  of  the  habits  of  a  proposer  should 
be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and  not  on 
a  printed  form. 

Certain  other  points  may  now  be  briefly 
disouseed. 

5.  A0e. — Before  oonsidering  the  diseases 
which  shorten  life,  some  general  considera- 
tions about  age  are  worthy  of  note.  Different 
ages  predispose  to  particular  diseases.  Be- 
spiratory  diseases  pi%vail  most  from  puberty 
to  twenty-five,  and  this  is  the  e^a  when 
phthisis  is  most  fatal.  It  has  been  reckoned 
that  at  forty  half  the  danger  from  this  disease 
is  over,  and  three-fourths  at  fifly  years  of 
9^ ;  and  the  rule  seems  a  fair  one.  An 
heredity  to  the  development  of  phthisis  at  a 
somewhat  advanced  age— say  after  forty — 
may,  however,  exist,  andptove  anactual  danger 
to  life.  The  Uability  to  certain  diseases,  as  goot, 
apoplexy,  degeneration  of  organs  and  blood- 
vessels, and  also  urinary  affections,  increases 
after  tarty,  and  it  is  at  and  after  middle  life 
that  the  temptation  to  excess  in  diet  and 
stimulants,  with  a  diminished  desire  for  exer- 
cise, leads  the  way  to  slow  organic  alterations. 
Persons  who  attain  to  groat  age  are  generally 
spare,  and  have  in  almost  all  instances  been 
i^rugal  in  their  habits,  and  active  in  mind  and 
uody.  The  decay  of  muscle  and  of  organs 
is  precipitated  by  want  of  use,  and  the  due 
exercise  of  all  fiKculties  of  mind  or  body  is 
eondncive  to  longevity.  It  is  good  to  compare 
the  apparent  with  the  actoal  age  of  a  pro- 
poser. Aa  a  general  rale,  when  he  is  really 
older  than  he  looks,  his  expectation  of  life 
snzpasaes  the  average,  and  when  he  has  aged 


beyond  his  yean  the  liak  ia  thereby  so  fiff 

impaired. 

0.  Occupation*. — The  life  which  ia  pro* 
tected  from  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  by  a 
fair  provision  for  daily  wauts,  which  has 
occupation  for  both  mind  and  body,  without 
undue  strain  or  the  necessity  for  hurry,  and 
which  has  daily  exercise  in  open  air,  com- 
bined with  a  moderate  unount  of  sedentary 
work— is  nndoabtedly  the  best  risk.  The 
clergy  are  perhapa  the  beat  lives  of  all  eaU- 
,  iugs,  and  the  staUstioa  q$  the  derieal  offices 
'  bear  out  thia 'statement.    Teachers,  heads  of 
'  schools,  lawyers,  and  physicians  probably 
!  come  next.   The  '  busmess  '  claes,  which 
includes  merchants,  stockbrokers,  bankers, 
mann&cturers,  directora  of  companies,  ftc^ 
is  frirly  healUiy.  and  stands  among  the  first 
on  the  list,  but  the  examiner  will  do  well  to 
remember  the  anxieties  incident  to  all  these 
callings. 

There  are  certain  classes  exposed  to  mani- 
fest dangers,  for  which  special  rates  are 
demanded  by  all  offices,  llias  the  publican 
is  charged  It.  per  cent,  extra  for  occupation, 
a  sum  which  appears  to  be  Bcarcely  saffi- 
oient. 

7.  HertdUy, — Heredity  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  life-hiatwy  of  every  individiud, 
aa  there  oan  be  no  donbt  that  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  characteristics  are  often 
transmitted  firom  ancestors.  The  whole  oora- 
stitution  may  not  be  so  communicated ;  and 
parents  may  be  mere  transmitters  along  a 
chain,  their  ofbpring  representing  an  earuer 
ancestor.  The  examiner  will  therefore  in- 
quire both  about  parents  and  grandparents. 
In  tracing  the  effects  of  transmitted  disease 
we  should  find  how  far  others  of  the  same 
generation,  as  brothers,  sisters,  and  cousins, 
may  have  been  affected  by  it.  "We  have  thus 
a  gauge  of  the  intensity  of  the  transmission. 
Longevity,  which  implies  the  perfection  of 
the  whole  animal  system,  ia  no  doubt  here- 
ditary in  some  fomilies.  If  both  parmta 
have  been  the  subject  of  the  same  dismse, 
the  heredity  is  intensified  in  the  offspring. 
A  dispoaition  for  zymotic  diseases  ia  mark^ 
in  certain  families.  The  heredity  to  insanity 
is  intensified  by  auccessive  inheritance;  to 
syphilis  is  lost  in  tide  repetition  of  inherit- 
ance. Phthisis  and  cancer  become  intensified 
by  Inheritance,  and  appear  earlier  in  each 
generation.  Double  inheritance  (both  parents) 
induces  earlier  and  a  more  rapid  form  of 
disease.  Heredity  appears  to  influence  the 
sexes  equally.  Form*  of  disease  run  in 
families:  in  some  the  consumptive  taint  is 
shown  in  acute  tnbercnlosis,  in  others  the 
most  chronic  form  of  fibroid  phthisis  prevails. 
The  mother's  transmitting  influence  seems 
greater  than  the  /ather%  and  .it  is  eonmurn 
to  all  hereditary  diseases  for  the  mother  to 
transmit  to  sons  and  die  father  to  danghfera. 
Family  phthisis  appears  at  an  earlier  age 
aa  we  dMoend  the  genealogical  tree ;  thu^ 
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the  grandfather  may  have  it  at  sixty,  his 
■ons  at  forty,  and  bis  grandsons  in  early 
life. 

Caneer  is  hereditary  in  one-third  to  one- 
seventh  of  the  cases.  It  is  most  prevalent 
between  forty  and  sixty.  The  eneephaloid 
form  is  met  -with  earlier;  sobirrus  from  forty 
to  fift^ ;  epithelial  cancer  later.  The  risks  of 
hereditary  cancer  therefore  increase  with  age 
after  a  certain  point,  while  thoae  from  phthisis 
diminish.  The  rule  must  be  to  reject  the 
issue  of  two  cancerous  parents.  The  heredity 
of  rhewtnatiain.  and  goat  is  incontestable. 
Hereditary  gout  appears  early,  often  at 
eighteen  to  twenty;  acquired  gout  appears 
alxtat  forty.  If  both  parents,  or  even  one, 
have  had  several  acute  attacks  of  rhaama- 
tiam,  there  is  great  likelihood  of  transmission 
to  the  child.  Diabetes  is  allied  to  gout  and 
rhenmatlBm,  and  oomes  after  the  latter  in 
frequency  of  heredity.  Heart-di$eate  claims 
the  same  heredity  as  gout  and  rheumatism  ; 
and  while  the  acute  form  in  the  parent  is  apt 
to  be  represented  in  the  child,  it  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  also  that  such  parents  commonly 
transmit  a  tendency  to  slow  thickenings  of 
the  valves  to  their  children,  who  may  never 
suffer  from  the  acnte  form.  The  many  in- 
stances of  valvular  lesions  met  with  in  prac- 
tice whejre  the  individual  has  had  no  acute 
attacks,  may  often  be  thus  accounted  for.  If 
one  parent  have  had  ^ut  or  rheomatiam 
severely,  the  proposer  bemg  in  perfect  health, 
the  heredity  may  be  overlooked  ;  but  if  both 
parents  have  hod  these  sfEactions  the  life 
should  be  declined,  or  a  large  addition  made 
to  the  premium. 

It  has  been  found  that  asthma  was  heredi- 
tary in  fourteen  oases  of  thirty-five,  and  in 
seven  it  was  paternal  and  direct.  The  most 
frequent  period  of  development  was  in  youth, 
and  next  in  old  age.  If  both  parents  were 
asthmatic,  an  addition  should  be  made  to  the 
premium.  Albuminuria  may  be  regarded 
as  only  transmissible  when  the  result  of  gout 
or  alcoholism  in  the  parent. 

Intemperance  must  be  considered  as 
hereditary  in  a  high  d^;ree.  It  runs  in 
families,  who  not  only  inherit  the  nervous 
eonstituUon  which  drunken  purents  transmit, 
bnt  that  peculiar  temperament  which  flies  to 
stimulants  as  a  resource  on  any  emergency 
of  life.  The  oravinff  for  drink,  a  want  which 
alcohol  can  alone  sup[dy,  as  it  stops  for  a 
time  the  waste  of  ner\-e-power,  is  often  de- 
rived from  the  excesses  of  drunken  parents. 

Still  further,  the  children  of  drunkards 
inherit  various  neuroses,  such  as  hysteria, 
epilepsy,  mania,  ataxy,  and  different  forms 
of  paralysis;  and  a  child  begotten  during 
dnmkenness  early  falls  a  victim  to  either 
phthisis,  or  some  deep-seated  disease  of  the 
nervous  system.  Intemperance  is  perhaps 
the  most  formidable  enemy  to  the  sa^e  assur- 
ance of  life,  and  even  ranks  before  phthisis 
in  its  deadly  effects  on  the  system.  Organic 


ailments  are  by  it  originated,  and  organio 
weakness  crystallised  into  disease.  The  de- 
generations of  age  sre  anticipated  and  pre- 
cipitated by  alcohol,  and  the  dram-drinker 
is  sure  to  have  a  shortened  life.  The  man 
who  carries  his  drink  well  and  is  'never 
drunk '  is  in  the  greatest  danger.  Small 
doses  of  stimulants  throughout  the  day, 
ended  by  a  somewhat  larger  one  at  night, 
leave  the  system  always  charged  with 
alcohol,  and  the  excretory  organs  are  ccn- 
tinuoQ^y  imder  its  influence.  The  most 
searching  inquiry  should  therefore  be  made 
as  to  the  quantity  taken  each  day,  and  the 
frequency  of  the  dose.  The  medical 
examiner  must  be  thrown  on  his  own  tact 
to  discover  from  certain  well-known  indi- 
cations whether  the  proposer  is  a  drinker. 
Among  these  are  the  fiushed  fiwe  and  nose, 
the  tremulous  tongue  or  hand,  ^e  relaxed 
skin,  the  eye,  and  the  manner  over-rapid 
and  nervous,  or  subdued  and  sullen.  Of 
all  classes  of  the  intemperate  the  habitnal 
dram-drinker  is  the  worst.  The  occasional 
drunkard  is  not  in  so  great  a  danger,  and 
no  doubt  is  often  reclaimed ;  but  the  writer 
cannot  recommend  the  acceptance  of  any 
of  those  for  life  assurance,  as  no  addition  to 
the  premium  would  compensate  the  certain 
loss  to  the  company. 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  are  emi- 
nentiy  heritable,  as  epilepsy,  general  pualysis, 
and  mania.  Of  821  epUeptios,  one-third  had 
epUepUg^tiarents,  The  ohildnn  of  sruh  be- 
eome*cUBea8ed  early,  bnt  it  may  be  con- 
sidered that  after  forty  the  Uabmty  is  ex- 
hausted. 

Insanity  is  commonly  hereditary:  about 
one  in  three  or  four  have  had  a  parent  in- 
sane. The  issue  of  one  insdne  parent  might 
be  accepted  if  the  age  be  85  or  40,  and  the 
proposer  free  from  any  nervous  affection. 

Personal  ExAuiNATioif. — The  medical  ex- 
aminer should  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
chief  organs  of  the  body,  especially  the 
heart  and  great  vessels,  the  IVings,  and  the 
kidneys. 

Heart. — The  size  of  the  heart  and  the 
strongth  or  weakness  of  its  impulse  should 
be  ascertained. 

Intermission  of  heart- beat  and  pidse,  if 
unaccompanied  by  other  irregularities  of 
rhythm,  may  not  be  of  grave  importance. 
If  it  be  only  a  loss  of  beat  once  in  twenty  or 
thirty  it  may  be  regarded  as  hannless,  or 
referable  only  to  an  alteration  in  the  inner- 
vation of  the  heart.  It  may  not  be  always 
present,  may  be  indeed  absent  for  days  or 
weeks,  or  be  suspended  during  a  feverish 
attack,  or  present  only  during  some  trivial 
alteration  of  digestion. 

Irregularity  of  heart-action  is  of  different 
import.  The  heart  will  repeat  a  number  of 
rapid  beats,  then  pause,  and  lose  one  or 
several  successively.  The  sounds  are  con- 
I  fdsed  in  character  and  run  into  erne  anotiter, 
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tiie  impulse  is  diminiBhed,  and  the  interval 
lost  or  irregular.  Feebleness  is  the  pre- 
dominant character.  In  this  condition,  de- 
generation of  heart-muscle  has  already  com- 
menced, 

A  iumhling  but  forcible  and  struggling 
heart-beat  is  not  to  be  confotmded  wiUi  the 
above.  It  ia  a  common  result  of  pericardial 
adhesions  and  hypertrophy.  The  danger 
to  life  would  probably  arise  from  the  con- 
seeative  events  of  hypertrophy,  dilatation  ci 
the  heart's  chambers,  and  valvular  incompe- 
tence. 

Mwrmwrt  may  be  audible  over  any  of  the 
valvular  regions  of  the  heart,  and  acMon- 
pany  either  the  first  w  semmd  sound  or 

both. 

The  eharaeUr*  of  a  murmur — its  softness, 
flowing,  harsh  or  rasping  sound — are  jper  m 
no  indications  of  its  v^ue  or  pathoJogical 
import :  a  harsh  or  a  loud  murmur  is  often  of 
a  less  serious  nature  than  one  more  distant 
and  le&s  prDnoimced,  as  the  power  of  the 
ventricle  behind  the  obstruction  is  generally 
the  cause  of  its  loudness,  and  a  moderate 
dcfptee  of  hypertrophy  ia  a  compensating 
agent.  If  there  be  obstruction  at  an  orifice, 
all  symptoms  of  heart-disorder  may  be  held 
in  ab^anee  tat  yean  if  only  there  is  power 
to  drive  the  blood  through  the  obstructed 
valve.  It  is  only  when  the  heart  iails  to  do 
BO  that  the  serious  symptoms  of  dilatation 
are  initiated;  or  if  the  valve  permit  of 
regurgitation,  and  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
cavity  .into  which  the  blood  is  retumed  be 
efficient  in  contractile  power,  the  dilatation 
is  opposed  and  all  its  concomitant  symptoms 
are  absent  or  delayed.  Ephemeral  murmurs 
often  give  rise  to  doubts  as  to  the  safety  of 
assurance — such  as  occur  in  the  left  sub- 
elavian  region,  when  firmly  pressed  by  the 
stethoscope,  or  in  certain  positions  of  the 
person  examined,  or  in  that  portion  of  heart 
which  is  covered  by  the  lung.  They  may 
be  heard  on  deep  inspiration  only,  aiid  are 
temporary  in  character,  lliey  are  not  to  be 
r^arded  as  prejudicial  to  life.  The  aneemic 
murmur,  soft,  systolic,  and  blowing,  is  heard 
over  the  first  part  of  the  aorta  or  pulmonary 
artery.  It  is  bccasionally  heard  over  the 
mitral  region.  It  is  associated  with  a 
lowered  condition  of  general  health  due  to 
anxiety,  over-work,  or  loss  of  sleep;  and  if 
these  conditions  are  altered,  the  individual 
may  recover  from  all  his  symptoms  and  lose 
the  physical  signs.  But  it  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  fatty  degeneration  of  the  walls 
of  the  heart  has  been  found  in  cases  of  pro- 
longed ansemia.  The  insurance  rule  is  to 
defer  such  eases  for  a  month  or  two. 

The  lesions  most  important  to  ooiuider 
are  l^ose  of  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves. 

Aortie  murmurs  may  be  single  or  double. 
The  sin^e  murmiur  is  probably  obstructive, 
the  valve  being  thickened  and  warty,  and  the 
eoate  of  the  vessel  diseased. 


In  aortic  regurgitatioft,  reot^ised  by  a 
diastolic  murmur,  the  greatest  degree  of  ven- 
tricular hypertrophy  occurs,  and  the  heart 
attains  an  enormous  size  in  compensatory 
efforts  to  maintain  the  systemic  circulation 
against  gravity,  the  open  valves  permitting 
the  return  of  a  large  portion  of  the  blood  into 
the  ventricle.  The  carotids  are  seen  throb- 
bing, and  the  radials  present  the  well-known 
duuracter  caused  by  sudden  reeestdon  of  the 
blood-ounrant  called  the  water-hanmier  pulse. 
This  form  disease  ia  ammg  the  most 
^al  of  hMrt-aflecti(»u,  and  is  entirdy  im- 
inmrable,  the  elements  of  durability  being 
wanting. 

Mitral  murmmrt  are  the  most  common 
effects  of  ihenmatie  endocarditis,  which  re- 
sults in  the  thickening  of  the  valve,  and 
stenosis,  or  permanent  imperfection,  permit- 
ting regurgitation  into  the  ventricle.  The 
reot^ition  of  these  cases  is  easy,  but  their 
value  for  the  purposes  of  life  assurance  de- 
pends not  on  the  character  or  situation  of 
the  murmur,  but  on  the  actual  c<mditiaau, 
which  we  shall  now  consider. 

It  is  now  a  well-ascertained  fact  thai 
p«w>ns  in  great  number  having  a  marked 
mitral  murmur  may  hve  to  advanced  age 
without  presenting  any  symptoms,  and 
therefore  without  the  effects  of  heart-disease 
recognised  as  injurious  to  life;  and  of  this 
the  best  medical  authorities  Iwve  recorded 
numerous  instances.  The  first  downward 
step  in  the  fetal  event  of  mitral  disease  is 
when  the  cavities  of  the  heart  begin  to  yield 
to  the  pressure  of  the  r^urgitated  blood,  and 
dilatation  follows.  With  dilatation  a  thin- 
ning of  the  muscular  walls  begins,  and  de- 
generation  of  fibre  foUows  as  a  necessary 
sequence.  With  lessened  power  of  the  ven- 
tricle, engorgement  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  occurs,  the  return  current  is  blocked 
in  the  auricle,  which  in  its  turn  dilates,  the 
lungs  become  congested,  the  return  of  sys- 
temic venons  blood  is  retarded;  and  the 
phenomena  of  congested  lung,  shown  by 
oedema  and  hsmorrbage,  and  of  congested 
venous  and  o^illary  systems,  evidenced  by 
dropsy  and  efmsions,  are  certain  to  follow. 
The  series  of  events  is  mechanical;  and  it 
may  be  stated  that,  so  long  as  the  muscular 
integrity  of  the  heart's  Wfjls  is  maintained, 
the  subject  of  the' affection  may  enjoy  feir 
health  with  ordinary  precautions.  The  dan- 
gers to  such  a  life  would  probably  arise  after 
middle  life,  at  the  period  when  degenerations 
of  structure  commonly  commence.  The  rule 
of  assurance  compames  has  till  lately  been 
to  reject  all  such  lives  as  present  any  form  of 
mitail  disease;  but  if  a  ease  present  with 
murmur  on^,  wi^nt  ^pwat  enUi^ement  of 
the  heart,  if  the  Tentncular  oimtractioa  be 
strong  and  the  murmur  well  pronounced,  and 
if,  in  addition,  it  can  be  shown  that  such 
condition  must  have  prevailed  for  a  long 
time— say,  from  the  date  of  one  attack  of 
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rheumatic  fever  years  previously,  if  the  pro- 
poser has  his  other  organs  healthy  and  does 
not  exceed  thirty-five  years  of  age,  then  it 
is  safe  to  accept  sach  a  life  with  a  consider- 
able addition  to  the  premium,  or  by  securing 
that  all  the  premiums  ahoold  be  paid  up 
in  a  short  term  of  years— say,  eight  or  ten. 

It  remains  to  say  of  heart  cases  that  the 
most  dangerous  are  those  indicating  failure 
of  musculiu'  power,  and  that  the  aortic  cases 
are  more  poiloos  than  the  mitraL  The 
preeenee  n  albomen  in  the  urine  should 
always  he  lotted  for  in  oonnexiim  with 
disease  of  the  heart. 

JPuIm. — The  frequency  of  the  healthy  pulse 
varies  with  the  constitution  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  posture,  sitting  or  standing, 
of  the  individual.  Its  healthy  beat  might 
average  60  to  70 ;  but  a  large  range  should 
be  allowed  for  temperament  and  emotional 
causes,  the  very  fact  of  its  being  examined 
giving  rise  to  acceleration.  The  physician 
will  therefore  give  time  for  its  subsidence,  or 
make  a  fresh  examination  on  another  day. 
A  sustained  frequent  pulse  may  indicate  fever, 
phthiaia,  or  exophthwmic  goitre.  The  fulness 
or  ineomprMsioility  of  a  pulse,  and  a  cha- 
racter uf  wiriness  ondw  the  fingers,  should  he 
notioed.  The  latter  may  tnmcate  aclerotio 
changes  in  the  vessels,  when  the  cmdition  of 
the  temporals  and  (Ahet  arteries  should  also 
be  examined. 

Chett. — A  careful  examination  of  the  lungs 
should  be  made  by  palpation,  percussion,  and 
auscultation,  the  dress  being  removed,  and 
measurements  taken  by  a  tape  at  the  level  of 
the  sixth  rib.  These  vary  m  different  indi- 
viduals, and  from  88  to  88  inches  have  been 
given  by  different  observers  as  the  average  in 
adult  nuJes.  The  difference  between  extreme 
inspiratiou  and  expiration  should  not  be  less 
thsji  two  inches  at  the  level  of  the  nipple. 
It  be  taken  that  the  mobility  of  the 
ehest  18  of  mora  importance  than  its  size. 
Attention  should  be  paid  to  any  undue  flat- 
tening of  the  chest-walls,  such  as  may  have 
been  caused  by  phthisis  or  old  effusions. 
Should  a  spirometer  be  available,  it  will  be 
found  that  a  healthy  man  of  average  bnUd 
can  expel  from  200  to  260  cubic  inches  of  air, 
which  represent  his  vital  capacity,  leaving 
still  behind  a  certain  amount  of  residual  air 
which  cannot  be  removed  by  any  expiratory 
effort ;  and  every  inch  in  stature  above  five 
feet  should  add  eight  cubic  inches  to  the  vital 
capacity. 

Phthisis. — The  great  prevalence  of  this 
disease  renders  its  study  from  an  insurance 
point  of  view  of  the  highest  value.  Accord- 
mg  to  the  Begistrar-Oeneral,  one  death  in 
every  eii^t  is  due  to  this  cause.  TVe  need 
not  dwell  here  on  the  methods  of  recognising 
existing  phthisis  by  its  physical  signs ;  but  if 
these  latter  ore  undeniably  present  the  life 
cannot  be  considered  insurable,  unless  for 
very  short  periods,  and  even  then  on  terms 


which  would  be  rarely  accepted  by  a  pro- 
poser. However,  as  every  condition  of  health 
has  its  insurance  price  if  we  could  appreciate 
its  possible  future  with  anything  like  accu- 
racy, it  is  well  to  remember  that  certain 
forms  of  phthisis  are  necessarily  very  chronic. 
Of  these,  fibroid  phthisis  and  a  well-defined 
single  cavity  in  one  lung  are  illustrations ; 
but,  if  it  were  possible  to  accept  them  for 
insurance  purposes,  their  chronicity  should 
have  been  already  shown  by  a  long  previous 
hisUvy,  and  the  actual  state  of  proposer  be 
without  either  fever  or  much  wasting. 

HamoptytiM. — There  is  no  question  more 
firequently  before  the  medical  examiner  than 
the  influence  of  blood-epitting  on  the  value  of 
life.  We  have  met  with  the  following  varie- 
ties : — 

(a)  After  a  run  or  strain  in  athletics,  as 
rowing  or  lifting  weights,  a  mouthfiil  of  fluid 
blood  has  been  brought  up,  a  few  clots  some 
hours,  or  next  day,  after ;  and  then  a  total 
cessation  of  the  symptom  occurs,  without 
any  subsequent  disorder  of  health. 

(6)  The  patient  having  had  cold  or  cough 
for  a  week  or  two,  a  *  few  steeake  *  of  blood 
mixed  with  phlegm  have  been  brought  up,  or 
a  spoonftil  of  red  blood  in  the  morning  on 
waking,  and  the  symptom  has  recurred  after 
an  interval  of  days  or  weeks. 

(c)  Without  acknowledged  disorder  of 
health,  or  cough,  a  robust  or,  it  may  be,  a 
spare  person  may  bring  up  a  mouthful  of 
fluid  blood,  dark,  or  it  may  oe  in  clots,  for  a 
day  or  two,  when  it  ceases,  without  any 
symptom  of  illness,  but  may  return,  and  prob- 
ably will  return,  some  time  after,  as  weeks 
or  months. 

(d)  A  copious  blood'Spitting,  a  cupful  or 
pint,  fluid  at  first,  then  clotted,  possibly  re- 
peated in  a  day  or  two,  with  or  without  any 
manifest  duorder  of  health. 

Such  are  the  most  common  descriptions  of 
blood-epitting  which  are  given  us  (urally,  or 
reach  ua  as  medical  reports  from  examiners. 
As  we  are  dealing  with  reports  only,  we  do 
not  mention  the  symptoms,  such  as  bodily 
temperature,  which  should  guide  us  if  we 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  patient  at 
the  time. 

(a)  is  the  usual  story  of  beemoptysis  from 
stnun  or  injury,  and  may  occur  without  any 
subsequent  ill-health.  It  is  common  among 
the  young  and  robust,  and  is  a  simple  over- 
flow resulting  from  high  pressure.  Should 
an  interval  of  months  have  elapsed  since  the 
occurrence,  and  the  health  remain  good,  and 
the  absence  of  any  phj^sical  signs  of  Inn^  or 
heu-t-disease  be  verified  by  examination, 
such  lives  may  be  accepted,  with  a  small 
addition  to  the  premium,  especially  if  the 
appUoant  have  passed  thirty  years  of  age. 
Of  course  an  abstinence  from  oTer>exertion 
of  any  kind  should  be  insisted  on. 

(6)  is  the  characteristic  of  commencing 
phthisis,  and,  as  grave  disorders  of  gener^ 
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health,  as  well  as  physical  signs  of  lung- 
disease,  will  be  manifest,  the  life  is  {Mainly 
not  ineorable. 

(e)  is  probaUy  of  cardiac  origin,  or  due  to 
heemophilia.  That  from  heart-lesion  is  met 
with  in  two  very  distinct  forau.  The  more 
severe  is  commonly  due  to  mitral  disease, 
end  occurs  late  in  the  history  of  disorders 
dependent  im  that  canae;  and  venous  con- 
gestions, with  endenee  of  dilated  heart-cham- 
bers, will  ^ve  generally  been  in  existence 
long  before  a  hiBinorrhage  into  the  lung  takes 

Elaee.  As  this  case  does  not  often  present  for 
fe  aasnrancewe  need  not  further  consider  it. 
The  milder  form  is  of  not  infrequent 
occurrence.  A  person  commonly  under 
thirty-five  will  have  brought  up  blood  from 
the  mouth  on  vaiioiu  occasions,  fluid,  but 
more  commonly  dark  or  clotted,  and  have 
but  little  disturbance  of  health.  There  is 
commonly  no  cough,  nor  any  expectoration, 
and  only  slight  dyspnoea  may  be  complained 
of.  The  most  careful  examination  will  de- 
tect nothing  wrong  in  the  lunffs,  and  the 
subjectB  have  commonly  large  and  well-made 
chute.  There  is  no  rise  of  temperature  at 
or  after  the  attack,  and  Ihe  nutrition  of  the 
boc^  is  perfect.  The  writer  has  examined  very 
many  each  oases,  and  in  all  the  only  physical 
sign  was  a  slight  click  with  the  syatole  at 
the  apex  or  lover  end  of  the  sternum.  He 
has  watched  many  of  them  over  a  series  of 
years,  and  found  no  more  serious  symptom 
than  here  stated.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
they  are  chiefly  mitral  imperfection,  and,  as 
they  may  eventuate  in  serious  disease,  are 
not  eligible  for  ordinary  life  assurance.  It 
might,  however,  be  possible  to  accept  some  of 
them  for  venr  ihort  periods  at  an  advanced 
premium.    OM  HsMOFTTSls. 

EmphyMmna, — Fropoene  often  present  the 
physical  signs  of  onphysema,  especially  at 
the  bases  of  the  lungs.  The  proposer  may  or 
may  not  be  the  subject  of  fits  of  asthma,  but 
the  breath  is  always  ehort  on  exertion.  The 
co-existence  of  bronchitis  shown  by  rdlea  of 
the  dry,  sonorous,  or  mucous  character,  most 
marked  n-ith  expiration,  is  often  found,  and 
eventually  fisw  advanced  cases  remain  un- 
associated  with  heart-failure.  Cases  of  this 
kind,  excepting  those  which  present  beart- 
s^-mptoms,  may  be  accepted  with  an  addition 
to  the  premium,  the  amount  of  which  will 
var^  with  the  mildness  or  severity  and  the 
ranty  or  frequency  of  the  attacks,  and  the 
degree  of  loss  of  elteticity  in  the  Inngo.  The 
liabilities  morease  with  age,  and  the  pre- 
miuma  ahonld  be  paid  up  befiine  the  proposer 
is  much  beyond  middle  life.  A  Bh<»i  occa- 
sional attack  of  asthma,  wi^ont  the  charac- 
teristic physical  signs,  may  not  materially 
vitiate  a  life. 

A  liability  to  bro7tchi€U  attaeka  manifests 
a  delicacy  of  the  air-passages,  and  is  often 
observed  in  persons  of  a  phthisical,  gouty,  or 
syphilitic  family.   Chronic  bronchitis  in  the 


elderly  ie  commonly  found  in  emphyse- 
matous cases,  and  the  gradual  super\'ention 
of  changes  in  the  air-vesicles  and  chambers 
of  the  heart  renders  such  livra  precarious. 
They  are,  however,  occasionally  accepted  fia 
a  short  term,  and  with  a  considerable  addition 
to  the  premium. 

Pleural  t;ffuwum*^  if  existing,  would  pre- 
vent the  aeeeptance  a  life,  bat  neither  a 
ctmtraoted  Bids  from  absorption  of  a  former 
effiuion,  nor  tiie  Diarks  of  paracentrais  for 
the  evacuati<m  of  tlie  fluid,  if  the  recov^ 
has  been  complete,  and  the  hmg  has  de- 
scended to  nearly  its  former  level,  should  for- 
bid acceptance  if  the  general  health  be  good. 

Digettive  tract. — The  tongue  and  &uee8 
should  in  all  cases  be  inspected.  The  sali- 
vary glands  should  be  free  from  hardness 
or  enlargements.  The  fauces  should  be  ex- 
antined  for  marks  of  former  ulcerations. 
The  nostrils  should  be  free  from  obstruction, 
and  the  voice  not  nasal.  The  stomach  should 
be  examined  by  palpation  and  percussion,  ae 
stricture  of  the  pyloms,  or  dilatation,  may  be 
present,  and  if  found  would  justify  rejection 
of  the  life.  Tlie  Uioer  should  not  coma  below 
the  ribs,  and  a  breadth  of  about  two  fingers 
should  represent  the  normal  dnlness  from  the 
lower  ribs  upwaida.  Xnequalities  on  the  eur- 
&ce  of  the  liver  may  mean  cancer  or  cirrhosis 
or  hydatids,  and  tbeir  presence  would  justify 
exclusion.  Mesenteric  tumours,  fibroid,  scro- 
fulous, or  malignant,  are  not  admissible. 
Hardness  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  expecially 
with  a  history  of  former  typhlitis,  is  also  in- 
admissible. Any  of  the  following  affections, 
if  known  to  have  existed,  should  be  regarded 
with  suspicion :  Hcematemesis,  gastralgia 
with  vomiting,  hepatic  colic,  hydatid  cysts, 
obstruction  of  the  bowels,  typlditis  or  peri- 
typhlitif,  and  ascites.  Than  are  canon  of 
htBmatmnan;  generally  in  the  female,  or  the 
result  of  strain  or  direct  injury,  which  mi^t 
be  accepted,  but  only  after  years  of  perfect 
health  nave  elapsed.  Jaundice  of  former 
occurrence,  if  the  attacks  have  been  slight 
and  not  traceable  to  liver -disease,  would 
not  forbid  acceptance.  BUiary  eoUe,  if  the 
attacks  have  been  severe  or  recent,  would 
prohibit  acceptance;  but  a  former  attack, 
with  subsequent  years  of  good  health,  need 
not  imply  rejection. 

Dysentery  which  may  have  occurred  in  a 
hot  climate,  frtim  which  the  proposer  has 
been  absent  for  some  years,  with  good  present 
health,  need  not  diaqualify,  but  a  considerable 
extra  premimn  will  be  re<[aired  if  the  propose 
retunu  to  a  hot  (Ornate. 

Alt  dieordors  of  the  rectum,  except  hemor- 
rhoids of  a  simile  kind,  are  serious.  Cancer, 
abscess,  or  the  syphilomata,  may  be  suspected 
if  symptoms  of  pain  w  obBtruotion  can  be 
elicited.  Hmnorrhoidt  need  not  disqualify 
unless  they  be  of  a  severe  fbrm,  or  have  re- 
cnrred  after  operation,  or  preeently  call  tat 
Bnrgioal  interference. 
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■'  Qmito-winary  organs. — Disorder!  of  these 
ozftans  are  anions  the  most  important  which 
■&et  the  value  of  lives.  They  are  often  very 
insidious,  as  persons  in  a  state  of  disease  may 
present  the  appearance  of  perfect  health.  It 
is  notorious  that  a  man  may  have  glycosuria 
or  albnminuria,  and  neither  know  it  himself 
nor  exhibit  in  bis  appearance  any  evidence 
of  the  disorder.  It  is  therefore  imperatively 
necessary  that  the  urine  should  oe  tested 
ehemiooUy  in  every  ease.  This  rule  was  for- 
merly not  adhered  to,  uid  many  offices  suf- 
fered in  consequence ;  but  it  has  now  become 
•  general  practice,  which  has  in  some  in* 
sttmces  to  be  supplemented  by  a  microscopical 
examination. 

Homafurta  of  recent  occurrence,  ajxistone 
in  the  bladder  would  forbid  acceptance. 
Dyturia  from  Btrictore  or  enlarged  prostate 
are  unfavourable  conditions,  but  there  are 
mild  cases  of  stricture  which  may  be  ac- 
cepted with  an  addition. 

SyphiUt. — Syphilis  affects  the  duration  of 
life  considerably,  and  is  to  be  regarded  not 
only  from  the  length  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  last  attack  and  its  care, 
bat  fnun  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  symp- 
toms. The  late  Berkeley  Hill  believed  that 
the  curable  eases  get  well  in  two  years ;  the 
incnrable  may  last  for  eui  indefinite  time. 
For  two  years  a  person  may  expect  a  return 
of  the  eruption.  Tertiary  affections  generally 
appear  about  five  years  after  the  primary 
aflMction.  Mr.  Arthur  Cooper  endorses  this 
view.  The  assurance  rules  may  be  thus 
stated :  During  the  actual  existence  of  any 
syphilitic  disorder  the  proposal  should  be 
postponed.  A  man  who  has  had  syphilis  in 
only  the  ordinary  cutaneous  and  superficial 
form,  and  has  been  properly  treated  for  it, 
may  be  accepted  after  a  year  has  elapsed 
without  symptoms.  If  he  have  had  syphilis 
in  the  secondary  forms,  he  should  cmly  be 
aoe^>ted  if  two  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
latest  symptom,  and  then  with  a  small  ad- 
dition to  the  premium.  Those  who  have 
had  visceral  syphilis  affecting  the  brain, 
cord,  liver,  Inngs,  kidneys,  Ac.,  should  be  re- 
jected. 

Albuminuria  is  found  in  several  chronic 
affections  of  the  kidney,  and  in  acute 
nephritis.  It  is  also  present  in  several  acute 
inflammatory  affections,  with  which  we  are 
not  now  concerned.  Its  presence  should 
always  be  looked  for  in  the  mine.  It  is 
nsnaUy  more  copious  after  food  and  exercise, 
and  its  appearance  in  the  urine  is  often  inter- 
mittent, oeing  absent  at  times  for  honrs  or 
even  days.  Acute  albuminuria  from  expo- 
sure to  cold  and  wet,  and  that  which  follows 
Boazlatina,  may  disappear  withont  leaving 
any  organic  change  in  the  kidney,  bat  in 
certain  cases  it  recurs.  It  however,  some 
years  have  elapsed  since  its  occurrence,  and 
the  proposer  have  ei^oyed  perfect  health,  the 
Mse  may  be  accepted.  In  chronic  eases,  it 


is  most  commonly  the  result  of  some  form  of 
Bright's  disease.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt 
that  albnminuria  occurs  in  many  persons 
without  any  other  symptoms  of  disordered 
health,  and  may  so  continue  for  years.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Grainger  Stewart,  the 
proportion  of  cases  of  albuminous  urine  found 
m  presumably  healthy  persons  is  80  per  cent. 
He  examined  407  cases.  In  sll,  the  maxi- 
mum quantity  was  found  after  break&st.  Dr. 
Baundw  and  other  observers  have  reported 
cases  of  albuminuria  which  had  lasted  twenty 
years  without  disorder  of  health.  Sir  George 
Johnson  considers,  however,  that  its  presence 
in  the  urine  is  always  pathological;  that 
nearly  all  cases  pass  through  the  stage  of 
intermission,  which  may  last  for  long  periods ; 
and  advises  that  no  one  with  a  trace  of  albu- 
men in  his  nrine  should  be  accepted  at  the 
ordinary  rate.  We  should  advise  the  follow- 
ing rules  for  practice : — 

Albuminuria,  formerly  existing  as  a  result 
of  acute  nephritis  or  scarlatina,  with  an  in- 
terval of  perfect  health  for  yeaiB,  need  not 
disqualify  a  proposer.  Cases  of  albuminuria 
presently  existing,  and  known  to  have  existed 
for  years,  in  peraons  of  otherwise  perfaet 
health  and  good  fiunily  history,  may  ne  as- 
sured for  a  short  perioor— say  of  five  years — 
with  an  addition  to  the  premium,  and  may 
come  up  for  examination  again  at  the  end  of 
that  period.  Cases  of  albuminuria  with  any 
of  the  symptoms  of  chronic  BrighVt  diteaee, 
with  nny  cardiac,  gouty,  or  rheumatic  com- 
plication, or  any  suspicion  of  intemperate 
habits,  should  be  declined.  For  the  tests 
for  albumen,  see  Albuhimdbia. 

Casts  in  the  urine,  whether  epithelial,  hya- 
line, waxy,  colloid,  or  amyloid,  if  present, 
would  tend  to  confirm  the  diagnosis  oforganie 
disease  of  the  kidneys. 

Glycosuria.— Suf^ai  may  be  present  in  the 
urine  without  diabetes,  of  which  all^  the 
symptoms  may  be  wanting.  Glycosuria  is 
often  a  temporary  condition,  and  may  disap- 
pear leaving  no  ill  effects ;  but  it  is  always  to 
be  regurded  with  suspicion,  and  its  presence 
alone  should  forbid  the  acceptance  of  a  life. 
It  is  common  in  obese  persons,  gross  feeders, 
and  in  the  gouty  habit ;  and  its  subjects  may 
have  no  suspicion  of  its  existence,  and  feel  in 
perfect  health.  The  nrine-  should  therefore 
be  always  examined  for  sugar.  Diabetes  is  a 
permanent,  but  glycosuria  may  be  a  tem- 
porary condition,  and  the  mortality  from  it 
increases  with  age  up  to  sixty  or  seventy 

fears.  Males  are  twice  as  liable  as  females, 
t  is  difficult  to  measure  its  duration,  as 
dietetic  measures  can  much  retard  its  pro- 
gress ;  bat  Uie  prognosis,  on  the  whole,  is 
had,  as  the  liabuity  to  cerebral  affections,  to 
phttiisis,  carbuncle,  and  other  fatal  complica- 
tions is  very  great.  Its  subjects,  therefore, 
must  be  excluded  from  life  assurance.  Qly* 
cosuria  will  forbid  the  acceptance  of  a  pro- 
poser while  it  exists ;  but  if  there  be  no  gout, 
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and  if  all  traoes  of  &agar  have  disappeared 
for  years,  a  calculated  addition  might  be 
made  to  the  premium.  In  glycosuria  the 
quantity  of  urea  is  generally  increased.  A 
high  specific  ^vity,  even  above  1080,  is 
no  evidence  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  unless  a 
efaemieal  examinatitm  have  proved  its  exist- 
enee.  For  the  tests  for  dextrose,  or  grape 
•agar,  $ee  Diabetes  Mellitub. 

The  excess  of  photphaiet  in  the  nrine  ia 
generally  temporary,  and  often  due  to  anxiety 
and  waste  of  nerve-power.  It  is  recognised 
bv  a  cloadinesB  on  boiUng,  which  is  entirely 
ueared  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of 
nitric  or  acetio  acid.  It  forms  no  obstacle  to 
the  acceptance  of  a  life. 

Disease  of  the  tetticU,  tubercular,  stru- 
mous, or  malignant,  disqualifies  for  assurance. 
Hydrocele  and  varicoeele  may  per  »e  be 
regarded  m  harmless. 

Female  or^aTM.— Metritis,  pelvio  inflam- 
mation, or  ovarian  disease,  are  doubtful  cases 
for  acceptance.  Women  who  have  had  repeated 
abortiana,  puerperal  hamorrhages,  eelwipBia» 
or  a  neceflsity  for  obstetrical  opmtionB,  are 
not  eligible  unless  the  menopause  hsts  been 
bvoorably  passed.  Hxam^t.firtt  pregnancy, 
it  is  well  to  defer  assurance  till  after  a  safe 
confinement.  In  8,722  primipara  Mathews 
Duncan  found  one  death  in  every  74 ;  and  in 
12,671  multipara  there  was  one  death  in 
every  12S.  Lactation  is  no  bar  to  acceptance. 
The  average  duration  of  life  in  women  is 
longer  than  in  men,  and  by  latest  returns  is 
shown  to  be  increasingly  so. 

NervouM  eyatem. — Diseases  of  this  system, 
as  cerebral  softening,  locomotor  ataxy,  hemi- 
plegia, paraplegia,  aphasia,  disqualify  a  pro., 
poser.  Local  paralysis  of  the  motor  muscles 
of  the  eyeball,  and  ptosis,  unless  congenital, 
would  lead  to  suspicion  of  brain-disease,  and 
would  not  be  acceptable.  Paralytit  of  the 
facial  nerve  (Bell's),  when  purely  local,  and 
free  from  complications  with  diseara  of  the  ear 
and  disorder  of  the  fifth  or  other  nerve,  need 
not  disqualify.  Pairaiyei*  from  lead-poisoning 
is  always  serious,  and  the  liability  to  diabetes 
and  deep  disorders  of  the  nervous  system 
should  not  be  forgotten.  A  recognition  of  the 
blue  line  on  the  gums  would  lead  us  to  de* 
cUne  the  life.  Newalgias  of  branches  of  the 
fifth  nerve  may  not  disqualify  unless  they  be 
associated  with  cerebral  symptoms,  or  be  the 
result  of  synfiilis  or  exostosis.  Vertigo  of  a 
severe  kind,  assooiated  with  symptoms  of 
Meniere'*  disease,  would  disqualify ;  and  even 
'its  more  transient  forms,  if  often  repeated  or 
associated  with  gout,  may  be  a  bar  to  accept- 
ance. Trembling  of  the  Jumds  may  arise 
from  the  abuse  of  tea,  tobacco,  or  alcohol. 
If  from  the  latter  cause,  we  may  expect  the 
tongue  to  be  also  tremulous.  Although  it 
may  be  temporary,  its  presence  should  cause 
grave  suspicion  as  to  habits. 

The  more  severe  forms  of  eynlepay  must 
forbid  acceptance,  unless  ten  or  fifteen  years 


have  elapsed  since  the  last  attack,  with  an 
interval  of  perfect  health,  and  even  then  an 
addition  should  be  made  to  the  premium. 
There  is  a  mild  form  appearing  in  early  life, 
which  can  generally  be  traced  to  such  causes 
as  overwork  or  too  close  application  to  study, 
and  where  the  heredity  is  absent;  if  yeaia 
have  ehqised  without  its  reanrrenee,  and  tiie 
vroposer  has  passed  thirty  and  has  engaged 
m  the  active  waxk  of  life  without  symptoms 
of  nervous  disorder,  and  is  strictly  tnnperate, 
tbe  life  may  be  acoc^rted  wilth  an  additicm  of 
five  to  seven  years. 

Height  and  weight. — Hie  relative  propor- 
tion of  height  and  weight  is  important  in 
estimating  the  probabihties  of  futtire  disease 
in  a  proposer.  In  estimating  over-fatnesa,  it 
the  chest  and  shoulders  be  large  and  the 
abdomen  moderate  in  si^e,  the  condition  is 
less  important  than  if  the  abdomen  were 
large  and  pendnlous.  In  stout  persons,  there- 
fore, the  circumference  of  chest,  abdomen, 
and  limbs  should  be  given,  and  flsbbinesa  or 
flnnnsss  of  tissue  is  to  be  considered,  while 
habits  as  regards  exercise,  food,  and  stimu- 
lants should  be  oarefhlly  inquired  after.  The 
dangere  of  obesity  are  weakness  of  heart  or 
ultimate  faity  d^^enttion  of  that  organ.  In 
a  large  proportion  of  these  cases,  fatty  de- 
generation has  affected  the  liver,  and  athe- 
romatous alterations  take  place  in  the  coats 
of  the  arteries,  which  lead  to  their  ulti- 
mate rupture  and  consequent  hemorrhages. 
Obese  persons  are  also  worse  subjects  for 
fevers  and  accidents  than  are  the  spare  and 
muscular,  their  power  of  recovery  being 
lowered  from  feebleness  of  circulation.  For 
these  reasons  the  veiy  obese  are  scarcely  nub- 
^ects  tta  life  assurance,  although  occasionally, 
if  their  habits  be  .nioderate,  they  may  be 
accepted  with  an  addition.  On  the  other 
hand,  tbe  existence  of  excessive  leatmeu, 
which  may  be  the  result  of  phthisis,  diabetes, 
or  various  other  wasting  disorders,  demands  a 
careful  examination.  Most  companies  have 
tables  of  relative  heights  and  weights,  but  a 
wide  maigin  mast  be  left  for  individual  varia- 
tions. One  is  appended  which  the  writer  has 
found  sufficient^  accurate. 
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OlainiB. — On  ihe  death  of  an  asaored 
life  a  claim  is  sent  in  to  the  office  by  the 
legal  owners  of  the  policy.  Thu  is  accom- 
panied by  certificates  irom  the  medical 
attendant,  and  from  the  registrar  of  the  dis^ 
triot  in  which  death  occurred.  The  prac- 
titioner who  has  to  certify  the  cause  of 
death  cannot  be  too  distinct  in  his  statement, 
.  and  in  avoiding  the  ose  of  terms  which  ex- 
press only  the  symptoms  and  not  the  disease 
which  proved  &tal.  Thus  dropsy  is  common 
to  heart,  liver,  kidney,  and  other  diseases, 
and  should  not  be  employed ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  haemorrhage  and  diarrhoea, 
which  are  common  to  many  affeotionB, 
should  not  be  used.  CtaatrUU,  when  certi- 
fied as  a  cause  of  death,  should  always  excite 
suspicion.  The  writer  has  known  it  used  to 
conceal  irritant  poisoning  and  intemperance. 
A  sndden  attack  of  persistent  vomiting  with 
diarrhcea,  leading  within  a  week  or  two  to  a 
fatal  issue,  should  not  be  received  without 
careful  inquiries  as  to  the  assumed  cause  of 
death.  Syncope,  which  may  represent  the 
final  stage  of  many  diseases,  should  not  be 
nsed.  Childbirth  is  often  used  to  cover 
other  afiections,  such  as  phthisis,  and  should 
be  limited  to  incidents  proving  fiktal  at  or 
soon  after  a  confinement. 

We  have  also  occasionally  to  consider 
whether  the  death  of  a  proposer  has  been 
due  to  diseases  which  must  nave  existed  at 
ihe  time  when  the  life  was  accepted,  and 
therefore  whether  the  statements  made  in 
the  proposal  as  to  the  previous  state  of  health 
and  habits  of  a  proposer  were  strictly  true. 
If  not  true,  the  claim  could  not  be  main- 
tained. There  is  here  scope  for  all  the  acu. 
men  of  the  medical  adviser  of  an  office. 

It  is  beUeved  that  the  practising  physician 
will  find  in  this  article  sufficient  data  to  guide 
him  in  the  selection  or  rejection  of  most 
lives  offered  for  assurance.  It  is  not  possible 
to  lay  down  specific  rales  for  the  amoimt 
of  additions  to  the  preminm  which  it  will 
occasionally  become  the  duty  of  the  medical 
examiner  to  advise.  He  may  either  rate 
a  life  at  so  many  yecurs  older,  or  adopt  some 
of  the  other  methods  by  which  the  company 
may  be  secured  against  lots — as  paying  up 
all  [ureminmB  wiwin  a  ^ven  number  of 
years,  or  deducting  a  portion  of  the  sum  to 
be  paid  by  the  company  if  death  occur 
within  a  certain  time,  or  making  the  sum 
P^able  at  a  certain  age  (endowment);  Al- 
thou^  on  all  these  questions  of  finance  the 
medical  adviser  can  only  recommend,  his 
opinion  will  be  highly  usenil  to  the  company, 
with  whom  the  ultimate  decision  will  rest. 

Jakes  E.  Folu>ck. 

UOHTnin  EfifiaotB  of.— Stnon.  : 
Fr.  Let  Effeta  de  la  Foudre ;  Ger.  Blitzschlag. 

The  eflects  produced  by  lightning  differ 
imly  in  degree  from  those  produced  by  the 
disuuvge  of  static  dectridty,  generated  in 


the  laboratory.  "With  a  Leyden  jar  of  suf- 
ficient size  a  small  animal  may  be  killed,  and 
in  larger  animals  the  effects  of  shock  and 
local  injury  may  be  produced.  By  li^tning 
a  person  may  be  killed  outright,  and  a  poet- 
mortem  examination  may  reveal  no  lesion 
whatever.  The  mode  of  death  in  these  cases 
seems  to  be  by  the  shock  to  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  generally.  Effects  not  dis- 
tinguishable fi^m  ordinary  concussion  of  the 
brain  may  be  observed,  and  the  person  struck 
may  remain  insensible,  with  slow  respiration, 
scarcely  perceptible  pulse,  and  dilated  pupils, 
for  periods  varying  fi-om  a  few  minutes  to 
more  than  an  hour,  This  may  be  followed 
by  complete  recovery ;  or  there  may  remain 
paralysis  of  the  limbs,  usually  the  lower,  or 
occasionally  derangements  of  the  special 
senses — bUndnesa,  a  metallic  taste  in  the 
mouth,  noises  in  the  ears,  and  an  odour  in 
the  nose.  The  brain  may  be  more  or  less 
permanently  affected,  and  we  read  of  deli- 
rium, mania,  and  loss  of  memory  as  results 
of  the  lightning-stroke. 

VariouB  objective  phenomena  havealso  been 
observed.  The  electricity  on  its  way  through 
the  body  may  produce  a  number  of  mechani- 
cal effects.  Wounds  like  those  produced  by  a 
blunt  stabbing  instrument  may  mark  the 
points  of  entry  and  of  exit ;  bones  have  even 
been  broken,  the  membrana  tympani  has  been 
ruptured,  $aaA  internal  viscera  have  suffered 
in  a  similar  way.  Patches  of  erythema,  urti- 
caria, snperficiu  ecchymoses,  and  scorchings 
of  the  surfece  having  a  curious  tree-like  and 
branched  arrangement,  have  all  been  de- 
scribed; and  this  last  phenomenon  has  appa- 
rently given  rise  to  the  assertion  that 
delineations  of  trees  standing  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  accident  have  been  traced 
photographically  on  the  body  of  the  victim. 
Lightning  is  apt  to  be  attracted  by  any  metal 
worn  about  the  body.  Watch-chains  are 
frequently  broken  and  fused,  and  by  the 
intense  heating  of  these  metallic  conductors 
the  clothing  has  been  set  on  fire.  Watches 
have  been  broken  and  partially  fused,  and 
have  forcibly  burst  through  the  pockets  in 
which  they  were  contained.  Steel  articles, 
such  as  pocket-knives,  have  been  rendered 
magnetic.  The  clothing  is  sometimes  burnt 
and  torn  to  a  great  extent,  and  strong  boots 
have  been  found  burst  open,  or  thrown  off 
the  feet  to  a  distance,  or  nails  in  the  soles 
have  been  driven  out  of  them. 

The  remote  efEacts  of  lightning  are  due  to 
the  mechanical  injuries  produced  by  it.  Per- 
manent paralyses  may  result  from  injury  to 
the  nerves ;  and  inflammatory  action  may  be 
set  up  by  the  injury  inflicted  on  intemtQ  or 
external  parte.  One  case  is  recorded  in  which 
the  whole  of  the  hair  on  the  head  and  body, 
as  well  as  the  nails  of  both  hemds,  came  off 
after  a  lightning- stroke.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  rigor  mortu  does  not  occur  in  per- 
sons kiUed  by  lightning,  and  that  the  blood 
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remains  fioid  for  ft  very  long  time  after  death, 
but  neither  of  these  facts  has  been  BubstaU' 
tiated. 

TBKAmMT.— The  treatment  of  those  who 
have  been  stmck  hy  lightning  consists  in  first 
rousinfi  and  keeping  up  the  respiration  and 
circuiation.  The  cold  douche  is  often  of 
great  value ;  and  this,  combined  with  friction 
of  the  limbs,  warmth  to  the  extremities,  and 
the  administration  of  stimulants,  either  by 
the  mouth  or  in  the  form  of  enemata,  would 
seem  to  be  the  measures  best  calculated  to 
restore  the  suspended  animation.  Secondly, 
special  injuries  must  be  mbsequently  treated 
according  to  tiieii  nature. 

a.  Y.  FooBS. 

IiimB^  ATBOFHICjE  (Lat.  Atrophic 
lines). — A  form  of  scleroderma.   See  Bclero- 

DEBKA. 

LIPIE  OCJFPIK),  in  SlsTonia.— 

Thermal  mnriated  saline  waters,  with  iodine. 
See  MiKBBAi.  Watebs. 

IflFOMA  (XtVof,  &t).— A  fatty  tnmonr. 
See  Tumours. 

ZiIFFSFBIVaE  and  IN8EI.BAD, 
in  Germany.— Earthy  waters.  See  Hnn- 
RAL  Watkbs. 

USBON,  Weet  Coast  of  PortugaL— 

'Warm,  moist  climate,  with  very  variable 
temperature.  Mean  temperature  in  winter, 
54°  F.  Prevailing  winds,  N.E.-S.E.  in 
spring;  S.W.  rainy.  See  Cldutb,  l^at- 
ment     Disease  by. 

UBDOOnrVABNA,  in  Ireland.— 
Sulphur  waters.   See  Mineral  Watebs. 

IiITH^SMIA  (Xt'dot,  a  stone ;  and  alfut, 
the  blood). — A  condition  of  the  blood  in 
which  it  contains  excess  of  uric  acid.  See 
Gout. 

LITHIASIS.  LITHICACIDDIA. 
THESIS  {\lBos,  a  stone).— Gout;  and 
Ubio  Acm  Diathesis  and  Ubig  Acid  Cal- 
culus. 

IJTHONTBIPTICS  (X/dof.  a  stone; 
and  rpiy^tSf  friction).— Synon.  :  Fr.  Lithon- 
iriptiquee  ;  Ger.  Sieinaufloaende  Mittel. 

Definitiok. — Lithontriptics  are  therapeu- 
tical measures  used  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
solving calculi  in  the  urinary  tract. 

Knuheration. — The  chief  lithontriptics 
are :  Water,  Potassium,  Lithium,  Borax, 
Phosphate  of  Sodium,  Soap,  Lime-water, 
Nitrio  Acid,  Phosphoric  Acid,  Hydrochloric 
Acid,  Sulphuric  Acid.  Piperazin,  and  Mineral 
Waters,  such  as  those  of  Contrexiville  and 
Wildungen. 

Action. — Lithontriptics  dissolve  stones  in 
various  ways.  Some  of  them  possess  a 
simple  solvent  action,  as  in  the  case  of 
water.  Others  unite  with  the  calculi  so  as 
to  form  a  more  soluble  compound,  as  in  the 


ease  of  the  union  of  potassium  or  lithium 
with  the  nric  acid  of  a  calculus,  producing 
urate  of  potassium  or  lithium,  whicn  is  more 
Boluble  than  uric  acid  itself.  In  the  case  of 
phosphatic  calculi,  diluted  nitric  acid  com- 
bines with  the  bases  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, to  form  a  more  soluble  compound. 

Uses. — Lithontriptics  may  be  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  calculi  either  in 
j  the  kidney  or  in  the  bladder.  They  may 
either  be  taken  internally,  so  as  to  act  upon 
the  calculi  through  the  medium  of  the  urine ; 
or  be  ii\jeoted  directly  into  the  bladder. 
This  latter  treatment  can  only  be  adopted  in 
the  ease  of  a  vesical  calculus,  and  is  inap- 
plioable  in  the  ease  of  ft  renal  calculus.  The 
most  useftil  of  all  lithontriptics  is  water,  and 
especially  distilled  water.  When  thia  is 
taken  in  large  qnantities,  the  urine  becomes 
very  dilute,  and  small  calouli  tobj  be  partially 
dissolved,  so  as  to  be  reduced  in  size  and 
ejected  through  the  natural  passages.  If  the 
calculus  is  composed  of  uric  acid,  potassium 
or  lithium  is  the  best  remedy  for  internal 
administration,  the  urates  of  these  bases 
being  more  soluble  than  the  urate  of  sodium. 
Piperazin  is  a  solvent  of  uric  acid,  twelve 
times  as  powerful  as  lithium  carbonate.  It  has 
been  used  as  a  lithoatriptic  both  internally 
and  as  a  local  injection  into  the  bladder.  In 
the  case  of  phosphatic  calouli,  acid  iremedies 
are  employed  instead  of  alkaline;  but  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  render  the  nrine  acid  by 
means  of  acids  given  by  the  month,  unless 
they  are  administered  in  quantities  likely  to 
derange  the  digestion.  In  place  of  mineral 
acids,  benzoic  acid  and  benzoate  of  ammo- 
nium have  been  employed,  as  benzoic  acid 
passes  out  of  the  body  in  the  form  of  hippuric 
acid,  giving  an  acid  reaction  to  the  luine. 
On  account  of  this  difficulty,  acids  have  been 
directly  injected  into  the  bladder,  in  order  to 
act  direouy  upon  the  stone ;  for  which  pur- 
pose nitrio  acid,  largely  diluted,  is  the  one 
which  has  been  most  generally  emplovod. 
This  procedure,  however,  is  now  rarely  ^lad 
recourse  to,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  crush  the 
stone  by  mechanical  means.  The  two  most 
important  spring  for  the  treatment  of  renal 
or  vesical  calculi  are  Contrex^ville  and  Wil- 
dungen.  The  waters  of  both  of  these  places 
contain  carbonate  of  iron,  which  appoan  to 
aid  their  action. 

T.  Lattdxs  BmnmoiT. 

IilTUUHIA  <X«ft>r,  a  stone:  and  oj^, 
the  nrine). — ^A  condition  in  which  a  depont 
of  tiric  acid  or  urates  takes  place  in  the 
urine.  See  LiVEB,  Functional  Diseases  of; 
Ubio  Acid  Deathbsib  and  Ubio  Acid  Cai,- 
ouLUB ;  and  Ubinx,  Morbid  Condititnis  ofl 

LTVXB,  Diseases  of.  —  Btnoh.:  Fr. 
Maladiee  du  Foie;  Ger.  KrankheUm  der 

Leber. 

The  liver  is  an  organ  which  has  always 
occupied  a  prcuninent  plaoe,  both  with  tot 
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IHrofeasion  And  tho  public,  as  being  the  seat 
of  important  diseases,  as  weU  as  the  origin 
and  source  of  numerous  sympJbms  and  ail- 
ments. Kot  only  is  it  coocemed  in  the 
formation  of  the  bile ;  but  it  has  also  a  pecu- 
liar glycogenic  function;  and  is  now  generally 
believed  to  take  an  important  part  in  meto- 
boho  changes,  with  the  production  of  urea  or 
uric  acid,  as  well  as  in  the  destruclion  of  red 
blood-corpuBcles,  peptoneB,  and  ptomaines. 
Moreover,  the  organ  has  a  special  portal 
circulation,  by  means  of  which  the  blood 
returning  from  the  stomach,  intestines,  pan- 
ere  as,  and  spleen  is  distributed  throughout 
its  substance,  and  thence  conveyed  to  the 
inferior  vena  cava.  Hence,  hepatic  affections, 
by  interfering  more  or  less  with  the  physio- 
logical functions  or  anatomical  arrangements 
of  the  organ,  may  give  rise  to  diverse  phe- 
nomena, not  only  of  a  local  character,  but 
also  associated  with  the  general  system,  or 
affecting  BODie  remote  part. 

^UHMABY  OF  DiSEASKS. — The  individual 
affections  of  the  .Uver  are  treated  of  sepa- 
rately, in  alphabetical  order,  but  It  may  bj 
well  to  indicate  beforehand  their  general 
nature.  The  first  great  di^dsion  is  that  into 
functional  and  organic.  Functional  hepatic 
disorders  are  commonly  regarded  as  of  pecu- 
liar significance,  and  of  great  importance. 
The  main  organic  diseases  of  the  liver,  in 
which  there  is  some  more  or  less  obvioos 
anatomical  chajige,  may  be  summarised 
thus:  1.  HjfpereBmia  or  congestion,  either 
active  or  mechanicaL  2.  Hatnorrhage  into 
the  organ,  or  so-called  apoplexy.  8.  Acute 
injlammation,  usaaMy  terminating  in  abteeu, 
rarely  ui  actual  gangrene.  4.  Chronic  in- 
flammation, ending  in  the  condition  termed 
cirrhoaia.  5.  Hypertrophy.  6.  Atrophy, 
either  acute  yeitouj— which  is  a  very  fata] 
disease  ;  or  chronic,  the  latter  being  of 
different  kinds.  7.  Biliary  acctLmulatitm 
and  pigmentation.  8.  Malpovitiona  and 
malformaHona.  9.  InJiltration§r  including 
faity  and  albuminoid  disease.  10.  New. 
growths,  especially  hydatids,  syphilitio  for- 
mations, earcinrana,  and  sarcoma.  Tubercle 
is  occadonaUy  found  iu  the  liver ;  and  rarely 
lymphatic  formations,  simple  cysts,  erectile 
tumours,  or  other  new-growths. 

^TIOLOST  AND  Pathoi-ogy.  —  Taking  a 
general  survey  of  the  causes  which  originate 
hepatic  diseases,  and  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  arise,  the  most  important 
may  be  indicated  as  follows :  1.  An  affection 
of  the  liver  may  be  merely  a  local  manifesta- 
tion of  some  constitutional  or  general  malady, 
as  in  the  case  of  cancer,  tubercle,  syphilis,  or 
albuminoid  disease.  The  liver  is  an  organ 
veryliable  to  suffer  from  albuminoid  change. 
2.  Some  local  ii^'ury  or  irritati<ai  may  ori- 
ginate hepatic  disease,  either  from  without, 
aa  a  blow  or  slab ;  or  from  within,  as  some- 
times happens  in  the  ease  of  biliary  calculi. 
8.  Certain  animal  parasites  entering  the 


body  are  prone  to  lodge  in  the  liver.  This 

applies  especially  to  hydatids,  originating 
from  the  Teenia  echinococcua.  4.  From  the 
intimate  connexion  of  the  liver  with  the  ali- 
mentary' canal,  especially  through  the  portal 
circulation,  hepatic  disorders  are  very  liable 
to  arise  from  improper  diet,  as  well  as  from 
digestive  derangements  affecting  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  as  a  consequence  of  consti- 
pation. 5.  Abuse  of  alcohol,  and  especially 
indulgence  in  ardent  spirits,  occQpies  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  aetiology  of  disorders 
and  certain  diseases  of  the  liver.  Undue 
use  of  hot  condiments  is  also  r^arded 
as  a  &ctor  of  some  consequence.  6.  Long- 
continued  erposnre  to  a  high  temperature 
in  tropical  climates  is  a  powerful  cause  of 
hepatic  derangement  and  disease,  particularly 
if  accompanied  with  too  free  indulgence  iu 
alcoholic  stimulants.  7.  Diseases  of  the 
hver  may  arise  by  extension  from  neigh- 
bouring structures  ;  or  by  the  convection  of 
morbid  materials  from  more  or  less  distant 
parts.  The  l&tter  may  be  best  illustrated  by 
pysmia ;  and  secondary  affections  of  this 
kind  are  beUeved  to  be  particularly  frequent 
in  the  liver  when  the  morbid  products  are 
conveyed  directly  from  the  alimentary  tube, 
especially  in  connexion  with  ulceration,  dy- 
sentery, or  certain  operations.  8.  Obstruc- 
tion to  the  circulation,  due  to  some  forms 
of  cardiac  disease,  is  an  imp^nrtant  cause  of 
some  hepatic  infections.  9.  Disorders  of  the 
liver  are  often  attributed  to  various  hygienic 
errors,  exposure  to  cold,  and  other  causes, 
but  how  fax  this  conclusion  is  justified  in 
particular  cases  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 

Clinical  Signs.  —  So  far  as  the  actual 
diseases  of  the  liver  are  concerned,  the 
clinical  phenomena  to  be  looked  for  and 
studied  lie  within  a  limited  range,  and  may 
be  grouped  under  the  following  heads  : 
1.  Morbid  aenaatione,  referred  to  the  hepatic 
region,  or  to  the  shoulder,  such  as  pain  of 
various  kinds,  tenderness,  sense  of  weight, 
throbbing.  2.  Symptoma  das  to  interference 
iintkthe  btfiary/uncftons,  particularly  jaun- 
dice and  its  accompanying  phenomena. 
8.  Symptoma  resulting  from  more  or  leas 
obstruction  to  the  portal  circulation.  These 
include  digestive  disorders,  due  to  congestion 
or  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  stomach  and  intestines  ;  htemorrhage 
from  this  membrane  in  some  cases,  leading 
to  htematemesis  and  melteua ;  ascites,  which 
is  a  most  important  symptom ;  enlargement 
of  the  spleen ;  heemorrhoids ;  congestion  of 
;  the  womb  in  women,  it  is  said ;  and,  in  cer- 
i  tain  conditions,  dilatation  of  the  veins  of  the 
abdominal  wall.  4.  Symptoms  produced  by 
tlie  pressure  upon,  or  other  interference  with, 
neighbouring  atruetwres^of  an  enlarged  Uver. 
Thus,  the  organ  not  uncommonly  extends 
'  upwsxds,  pushing  up  and  limiting  the  move- 
'  ments  of  the  diaphragm,  and  pressing  upon 
the  lung,  hence  causing  dyspnoea.  Or  it  may 
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compresB  Tessek  and  other  stnietturet ;  or  in 
Bome  cues  it  even  interfereB  with  the  heart's 
movements.  6.  Pkytieal  $iffn$.  These  indi- 
cate enlar^iement  or  contraction  of  the  liver ; 
chances  m  situation  or  shape ;  changes 
in  physical  characters ;  and  rarely  pulsa- 
tion. 6.  General  tymptonu.  These  may  be 
more  or  less  independent  of  the  hepatic 
disease,  this  being  merely  a  part  of  a  general 
mahhdy ;  or  the  liver-affection  may  give  rise 
to  pyrexia,  wasting,  and  other  symptoms 
affecting  the  system  at  large.  The  absence 
of  any  such  phenomena  is  important  in  the 
diagnosis  of  certain  affections  of  the  liver. 
Hepatic  derangements  are  supposed  to  ori- 
ginate many  general  and  remote  symptoms, 
not  obviously  connected  with  this  organ ; 
and  some  authorities  attach  much  impor- 
tance to  these  disorders  in  the  development 
of  lithsmia  and  gout.    See  Gout. 

The  individual  diseases  of  the  liver  will 
now  be  disouBsed  in  alphabetical  order. 

Fbederick  T.  Bobebts. 

IiIVEB,  AbscOBB  of.— Stndn.:  Hepatic 
Abscess ;  fr.  Abdt  du  Foio ;  Oer.  Leber-  . 
ahBcesa. 

Abscesses  of  the  liver  are  divisible  into  ' 
two  classes :  (1)  tropical  abscess ;  (2)  other  j 
forms  of  abscess,  including  those  resulting  | 
from  the  following  morbid  states :  pyemic 
conditions,  especially  such  as  arise  from 
typhlitis  and  sn^cal  operations  or  afieotiouB 
about  the  rectum;  lobular  hepatitis,  as  de- 
scribed hy  Sir  Bit^ard  Qnain  (Tron*.  Path. 
Soe.  of  iiond.  voL  iv.  1858) ;  suppurating 
hydatid  cysts  and  other  parasites  ;  forms  of 
traumatism,  especially  blows  on  the  liver; 
gall-stones;  and  pylephlebitis.  The  latter 
class  fall  to  be  considered  under  their  appro- 
priate heads.  Here  it  may  be  remarked  tnat, 
although  their  stiotogy  and  pathology  are 
widely  different  from  those  of  tropical  abscess, 
their  diagnosis  and  treatment  are  practically 
the  same.  Tropical  abscess,  as  its  name 
implies,  usually  originates  in  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical climates ;  the  other  forms  aze  not  so 
restricted. 

Tropical  Abscess  of  the  LiTar.— 

^TIOLOOT. — The  association  of  abscess  of 
the  liver  with  dysentery  has  long  been 
rec<^ised,  and  the  more  the  subject  is  in- 
vestigated the  more  constant  is  this  associa- 
tion found  to  be.  So  much  is  this  the  cose 
that  some  recent  writers  incline  to  regard 
the  terms  '  tropical  abscess'  and  ' dysenteric 
abscess '  of  the  liver  as  synonymous.  With- 
out going  quite  this  length,  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  in  75  per  cent,  of  cases  of 
hepatic  abscess  a  history  of  Bome  degree  of 
dysentery — not  necessarily  of  a  very  urgent 
character — can  be  elicited.  It  must  be  recog- 
nised, however,  that  in  this  association  the 
order  of  events  is  not  always  the  same : 
usually  the  dysentery  is  antecedent  to  the 
hepatitis;  sometimeB  the  diseases  are  co- 


incident ;  more  rarely  the  hepatitis  precedes 
the  dyMnten ;  and  in  not  a  few  eases  the  two 
conditions  lAemate.  The  advocates  of  the 
(etiological  identity  of  the  two  dieeases  sug- 
gest that  in  a  proportion  of  cases  io  whidi 
dysentery  is  not  a  featiure  either  before, 
during,  or  after  the  occurrence  of  abscess,  the 
pathological  drama  has  not  been  played  out. 
They  argue  that,  just  as  dysentery  may  exist 
without  hepatitis,  hepatitis  may  exist  without 
dysenterv.  Whatever  may  he  the  exact 
relationship  between  these  diseases — a  rela- 
tionship succinctly  expressed  by  the  term 
'  hepatic  dysentery,'  devised  by  the  clinical 
acumen  of  Annetuey  long  before  there  was 
much  theorising  in  the  modem  sense — it  is 
certainly  a  very  intimate  one,  and  one  which 
should  al«-ays  be  home  m  mind  in  the 
diagnosis  of  hepatic  abscess,  as  well  as  in  the 
prognosis  of  dysentery ;  and  it  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  abscess  may  not 
develop  till  months  after  the  dysentery  has 
been  recovered  from,  and  the  patient  perhaps 
has  left;  the  endemic  area. 

The  most  potent  circumstance  in  predis- 
posing to  hepatic  abscess  is  residence  in  a 
hot  cBmate,  more  especially  if  the  heat  is 
combined  with  humidity  and  malaria.  There 
are  exceptions,  but,  speaking  generally,  lia- 
bility to  this  fbrm  of  abscess  increases  pari 
passu  with  these  conditions.  Intemperance 
in  eating  and  drinking ;  lazy,  luxurious 
habits ;  bad  food ;  hardship  and  exposure, 
such  as  are  incident  to  a  soldier's  life  in  time 
of  war;  hot,  close,  and  ovracrowded  barracks; 
and  unhygienio  conditions  in  general  have  a 
marked  thou^  secondarily  predisposing  in. 
fluence.  Men  are  more  subject  to  it  than 
women,  adults  than  youths;  children  seem 
to  enjoy  almost  an  absolute  immunity.  Race 
has  undoubtedly  s<nne  influence,  but  how  it 
operates — whether  in  consequence  of  pecu- 
liarities of  habit,  acclimatisation,  or  specific 
racial  idiosyncrasies — has  not  been  adequately 
determined.  It  is  certain  that  liver-abscess  is 
much  more  common  in  Europeans  frequent- 
ing hot  climates  than  in  the  natives. 

Among  the  circumstances  which  determine 
the  formation  of  abscess  in  persons  predia* 
posed,  either  by  dysenteric  hepatitis,  or  by 
those  subtle  and  as  yet  unformulated  ph^io- 
pathological  changes  in  the  liver-tusne  asso- 
ciated with  life  in  the  tropics,  are,  above  all, 
chills  of  the  surface  such  as  arise  frvm  rapid 
aJtemations  of  beat  and  cold,  from  sitting  in 
draughts  in  wet  clothes,  from  bathing  in  cold 
water,  or  sleeping  without  adequate  clothing. 
A  blow  on  the  liver,  a  bout  of  drinking,  or 
a  surfeit,  is  often  the  starting-point  of  the 
disease.  , 

Anatomical  Ceabacters  akd  Patho- 
LOOY. — Tropics!  abscess  of  the  liver  may  be 
single  or  multiple,  and  it  may  vary  in  size 
from  a  minute  colleotion  of  pus  to  an 
enormous  sac  containing  many  pounds  of 
fluid,  and  oconpying  a  large  extent  of  the 
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liver.  AVhen  a  Bection  of  a  liver  in  an  in- 
cipient state  of  suppuration  is  made,  one 
or  more  circular  patches,  greyish-yellow  or 
otherwise  altered  in  colour,  and  surrounded 
by  an  area  of  congestion,  are  revealed.  Ab- 
•ceas  IB  formed  by  the  br«aking  down  of  one 
of  these  patches,  liquefaction  commencing  in 
the  oentre.  Frequently  two  or  more  neigh- 
bouring patches  coalesce.  "When  the  abscess 
has  att^wd  any  size  its  walls  are  found  to 
be  very  irregular,  their  inner  surface  being 
coated  usuaJQy  with  a  yellowish,  tenacious 
purulei^^  material  lying  on  a  thin  zone  of 
more  or  less  infiltrated  liver-tissue  —  the 
abscess  sac — which  in  its  turn  is  surrounded 
by  a  faypersemic  zone  ;  beyond  this  the  liver- 
tissue  may  be  Csurly  healthy.  Around  and, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  walls  of  the  principal 
focus  of  suppuration  a  number  of  minute 
abscesses  may  form,  and  it  is  by  the  bursting 
of  these  into  the  main  cavity,  and  the  necrosis 
of  pieces  of  intervening  tissue,  as  wdl  as  by 
the  slower  jntwess  of  purulent  and  moleenlar 
dinntegratiQn  of  its  walls,  that  the  cavity 
enlaiges.  The  contents  vary  coiuiderably : 
usually  they  are  of  a  chocolate -brown  colour, 
and  have  a  thick,  gummy  consistence  tending 
to  become  gelatinous  on  cooling.  The  odour 
too  is  peculiar,  Kot  infrequently  lumps  of 
necrosed  liver-tissue  or  clots  of  blood  are 
found  floating  in  the  fluid,  which  may  also 
be  streaked  with  blood,  bile,  or  a  yellow, 
mucoid  looking  pus  of  a  paler  colour.  Occa- 
sionally the  pus  is  more  fluid,  and  may  have 
the  appearance  of  ordmary  laudable  pus; 
rarely  it  is  thm,  watery,  or  grumous.  It 
frequently  contains  micro-organisms,  but  in 
not  a  few  instances  the  bacteria  of  pus  are 
absent.  It  is  further  characterised  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases  by  the  presence 
of  a  protozoic  oiganism — the  amaba  eoU. 
This  parasite  consistB  of  a  minute  mass  of 
plastic  prototdasm,  divisible  into  an  imper- 
fectly defined  and  granular  endosarc,  and  a 
homogeneous  and  very  pellucid  ectosarc.  At 
low  temperatures  the  amcBba  ceases  to  move, 
and  assumes  a  globular  form,  having  a  dia- 
meter equal  to  about  that  of  three  or  four 
blood-corpuscles.  At  the  temperature  of  the 
body  it  exhibits  active  and  characteristic 
amoeboid  movements.  It  is  readily  detected 
by  a  magnifying  power  of  from  80  to  100 
uameters,  especially  if  the  amceboid  move* 
ments  are  enoonraged  by  slightly  warming 
the  slide.   See  Entozoa. 

When  tiM  abscess  is  sini^e  its  most  nsoid 
situation  is  towards  the  back  part  of  the 
rig^t  lobe,  bat  it  may  occupy  the  leA  lobe  or 
any  other  part  of  the  gland.  When  abscesses 
are  nmnerou8,they  are  scattered  throughout 
the  liver,  especially  near  the  peritoneal  sur- 
faces. 

Death  may  occur  before  the  abscess 
ruptures ;  rarely  it  becomes  encysted  or 
absorbed ;  usually  it  makes  its  way  to  the 
surface  <«f  the  organ  and,  after  adhesions 


have  been  formed  between  opposing  serous 
surfaces,  opens  on  the  surface  of  the  body  or 
into  some  of  the  neighbouring  viscera.  The 
most  usual  direction  in  which  rupture  occurs 
is  into  the  right  lung,  next  in  frequency  the 
intestinal  tract,  less  frequently  the  surface  of 
the  body,  and  rarely  into  the  pleural  or  peri- 
toneiU  cavities  or  into  the  pericardium,  gall- 
bladder, infericnr  vena  cava,  or  calyx  of  the 
right  kidney.  Bupture  into  the  pericardium 
or  vena  cava  is  necessarily  and  speedily 
fatal,  but  in  a  case  recently  recorded  by  Mr. 
Hulke  recovery  followed  surgical  interference  - 
after  a  hepatic  abscess  bod  opened  into  the 
peritoneum.  Kecovery  may  speedily  ensue 
after  rupture  of  the  abscess,  more  especially 
if  it  opens  into  the  lung  or  intestinal  canal; 
but  in  this  event,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
the  necrotic  process  is  not  arrested,  and  the 
patient  sinks  after  perhaps  a  long  illness. 
Becovery  after  surgical  operation,  even  in 
the  case  of  very  lajge  abscess,  is  often  re- 
markably rapid,  a  great  cavity  of  many 
ounces  capacity  healing  up  perhaps  in  a  week 
or  two. 

Of  the  intimate  patholo^  of  hepatic 
abscess  little,  if  anything,  is  known.  By 
the  disoovwy  of  the  amceba  ooU  in  connexion 
with  this  disease  and  dysentery,  the  question 
seems  to  have  entered  on  a  promising  field. 
Eartulis,  and  more  recently  Osier,  Coimcil- 
man,  and  Lafleur  have  shown  that  this  para- 
site is  present  in  a  form  of  dysentery,  cha- 
racterised by  its  peculiar  obstinacy  and 
tendency  to  relapse,  and  which  has  been 
named  amcthic  dysentery.  Moreover,  the 
latter  observers  have  shown  that  the  amceba 
not  onl^  occurs  in  the  dysenteric  and  he- 
patic discharges,  but  also  penetrates  deep 
mto  tile  bases  of  the  dysenteric  ulcers,  and 
into  the  tissues  surrounding  hepatic  abscess. 
These  circumstances,  to  say  the  least,  are 
signiflcant.  Moreover,  the  amoeba  has  been 
found  in  dysentery  and  in  liver-abscess  in 
India  (Hefalr),  in  Africa,  in  Europe,  and  in 
America.  That  it  is  not  invariably  patho- 
ftenic  is  proved  by  its  being  sometimes  present 
m  the  healthy  fteces  of  apparently  healthy 
indiWduals,  bo  that  it  has  yet  to  be  shown 
that  it  is  the  real  cause  of  these  diseases, 
and  not  merely  an  occasional  epi-pheno- 
menon, 

With  reference  to  the  association  of  dysen. 
tery  and  hectic  abscess,  it  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned that  in  some  epidemics  of  dysentery 
abscess  is  of  more  freqoent  occnrrence  than 
in  others,  and  this  has  been  remarked,  not 
only  in  epidemics  in  the  tropics,  but  in 
epidemics  occurring  in  Europe.  In  many  of 
the  latter  hepatic  absceBS  is  almost  unknown, 
but  in  others  it  is  not  so  rare,  as  in  the  Dublin 
epidemic  of  1818.  Manifestly  there  is  a 
specific  element  common  to  certain  types  of 
dysentery  and  hepatic  abscess ;  but  what  this 
is,  and  how  it  operates,  bos  not  been  deter- 
mined.  At  one  time  it  was  held  that  the 
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abscess  was  caused  by  the  absorption  of  pus 
by  the  portal  vein  from  the  dysMiteiio  ulcers, 
and  from  suppurating  phlebitis  which  was 
supposed  to  oe  present  in  the  intestinal 
radicles  <^  that  vesseL  But  no  such  phlebitis 
was  demonstrated;  and,  moreover,  it  was 
shown  ^t  the  hepatitis  may  precede  the 
dysentery,  and  therefore  could  not  be  eansed 
by  it.  Further,  as  hepatic  abscess  is  by  no 
means  a  frequent  sequela  of  gastric  ulcer,  of 
typhoid  fever,  or  of  tubercular  or  malignant 
ulceration  of  the  intestine,  the  ulceration  of 
the  bowel  in  dysentery  cannot  per  te  be 
regarded  aa  the  cause  of  trapieal  abscess  of 
the  liver. 

SniFTOHS. — Sometimes  these  are  fairly 
acute,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they 
are  of  an  extremely  subdued  and  insidious 
character,  so  much  so  that  sometimes  the 
first  intimation  of  the  presence  of  abscess  in 
the  liver  is  its  rupture  mto  the  lungs  or  intes- 
tine, and  a  discharge  of  the  peetiliar  chocolate- 
coloond  pus.  Very  often  the  symptoms 
amotmt  to  tittle  more  than  fselingB  of  ill- 
he^th,  vague  imeasiness  about  the  region  of 
the  liver,  and  a  state  of  low  irregular  feverish- 
ness.  Temperature  in  the  morning  may  be 
but  slightly  if  at  all  above  the  normal,  rising 
during  the  day  to  101**  or  102° ;  or  there  may 
be  spdls  of  complete  ap3Texia  or,  occasionally, 
of  smart  fever.  Profuse  sweating,  particu- 
larly during  sleep,  is  generally  very  marked. 
Slight  feelings  of  chilliness  occur  from  time  to 
time,  and  in  a  few  oases  smart  rigors  are  met 
with  ;  but  too  much  importance  must  not  be 
attached  to  their  absence.  The  complexion 
may  be  muddy,  and  the  sclerte  slightly  icteric ; 
the  urine,  though  often  loaded  and  dark,  is 
seldom  icteric,  and  marked  jaundice  is  rare. 
The  temper  is  generally  very  irritable,  and  the 
spirits  MpTMsed.  The  tongue  is  sometimes 
coated ;  at  other  times  it  is  clean.  Appetite  is 
usutdlypoor;  but  occasionally  it  is  fairly  good. 
Vomiting  may  occur,  especially  if  the  left  lobe 
of  the  liver  is  involved.  The  bowels  may  be 
confined ;  generally  they  are  loose  or  irregu- 
lar, often  dysenteric.  A  short  dry  cough  and 
some  dyspnuea  are  not  uncommon.  The 
decubitus  is  usually  dorsal  or  on  the  right 
side.  In  some  cases  pain  of  a  cutting  cha- 
racter in  the  region  of  the  liver  is  a  distressing 
symptom,  and  is  regarded  as  evidence  of  peri- 
hepatitis, and  the  formation  of  adhesions  be- 
tween the  peritoneal  surfiikces.  In  other  cases 
the  pain  is  of  a  very  subdued  type — more  a 
sense  of  weightanduneasinesa;  butit  is  usually 
intensified  by  pressure  or  percussion  or  smart 
compression,  and  it  is  often  observed  that 
percussion  o\'er  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
may  cause  pain  not  where  the  blow  falls,  but 
in  the  region  of  the  liver.  Firm  pressure  on 
the  liver  often  gives  rise  to  a  fiseling  of  nausea 
or  fiintness.  Pain  in  the  ri^t  woulder  or 
scapula  is  one  of  the  classic  symptoms  of 
hepatic  abscess,  and  is  regarded  as  an  indica- 
tion that  the  mischief  is  in  the  neighbourhood 


of  the  diaphragm.  The  abdomen  is  gene- 
rally on  inspection  seen  to  be  motionless 
and  full.  The  liver  is  enlarged,  but  not 
always  to  a  great  extent ;  the  enlargement 
may  be  upwards,  a  m(R<e  signifieant  sign  than 
when  it  is  enlarged  in  a  downward  direction. 
There  may  be  a  general  bulging  of  the  rig^t 
hypoehondrimn,  and  obliteration  of  some  port 
of  one  or  two  intercostal  spaces,  with  a  degree 
of  Gsdema  or  even  redness  of  the  integuments. 
In  wasted  patients  with  normal  livers  the 
epigastrium  should  be  scaphoid  when  they  are 
lying  down,  but  in  abscess  of  the  liver  it  is 
often  flat  or  even  bulging,  and  this  is  more 
apparent  when  the  patient  is  made  to  stand 
up ;  this  appearance,  with  fever  and  tender- 
ness,  is  always  a  suspicious  symptom.  Friction 
or  crepitation  may  he  heard  at  some  port  of 
the  base  of  the  right  lung ;  the  presence  of 
these  indicates  proximity  of  the  abscess  to  the 
diajihragm ;  and  if,  in  addition,  the  amsba 
ooU  is  found  in  the  sputum — as  Councilman 
and  Lafieur  have  pointed  out— rupture  of  the 
absocBB  into  the  long  is  impending.  When 
this  oooiirs,  a  thiek,  gumm^,  chocolate-lnrown 
pus — quite  pathognomonic  in  appearance,  and 
yielding  the  reactions  of  bile  when  tested 
chemically,  and  exhibiting  granular  and  de- 
generated liver-cells  under  the  microscope — 
is  brought  up.  In  consequence  of  the  per- 
sistent coughing  after  the  abscess  has  opened 
and  partially  emptied,  there  may  be  much 
hfemorrhoge  from  its  walls,  and  a  very  bloody 
sputum ;  so  much  so  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  expectoration  is  blood,  with  here  and  there 
only  a  streak  or  pellet  of  the  chocolate-brown 
pus.  This  appearance  is  very  apt  to  deceive 
the  unwary,  and  to  lead  to  a  diagnosis  of 
pulmonary  hsmoptysis.  The  stethoscope 
may  detect  approximately  the  point  of  en.- 
tranoe  of  the  araoess  into  the  lung,  and  oc- 
casionally it  reveals  peculiar  and  very  loud 
bruits,  synchronous  with  the  pulse,  some- 
where about  the  upper  border  of  the  hepatic 
area,  and  sometimes  of  a  to  and  fro  character. 
These  bruits  probably  arise  from  a  to  and  fro 
play  of  air  out  of  and  into  a  partially  empty 
but  uncollapsed  abscess-sac  tlux>ugh  a  narrow 
sinuB,  and  are  produced  by  the  jog  communi- 
cated to  the  inflated  abscess-sac  by  the  sys- 
tole of  the  ventricles.  Should  the  abscess 
open  into  the  bowel  there  may  be  one  or  two 
loose  stools  of  a  similar  chocolate-brown  cha- 
racter; and  in  a  case  of  suspected  abscess  of 
the  liver  the  physician  ought  always  to  bear 
this  in  mind,  and  inspect  any  loose  motimis 
reported  to  him.  Bupture  into  tiie  stomach 
may  be  followed  by  vomiting;  if  into  the  peri- 
cardium or  peritoneum,  by  sudden  collapse. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  often  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty,  even  to  the  most  experienced,  and 
at  times  only  to  be  settled  by  the  develop- 
ment of  events,  or  the  use  of  the  aspirator. 
An  excellent  rule  for  the  practitioner  in 
countries  in  which  hepatic  abscess  is  en- 
demic is  as  follows:  Whenever  persistent 
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01-health  is  associated  with  a  low  degree  of 
fever,  and  symptoms — no  matter  how  trifling 
— referred  to  the  abdomen,  which  cannot 
be  readily  accounted  for,  suspect  abscess  of 
the  Utct,  and  examine  the  organ  daily  with 
this  possibility  in  view,  and  inquire  careftilly 
for  a  hiBt(»7  of  dysentery.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  too,  that  the  dysentery  may  have 
been  very  trifling,  called  peiiiaps  diarrhcea, 
and  that  it  may  Imve  occorred  several  months 
before  the  health  began  to  break  down.  The 
significance  of  enlargement  of  the  Itver, 
localised  hepatic  swelling,  pain,  tenderness,  a 
fixed  and  motionless  abdomen,  rigors,  and  a 
hectic  temperature  following  dysentery  can 
hardly  be  misunderstood.  But  it  is  seldom 
that  m  the  early  and  more  hopeful  stages  of 
abscess  the  indications  are  so  unequivocal; 
indeed  it  may  be,  and  often  is,  entirely  over- 
looked, and  not  discovered  until  it  has  burst 
into  lung  or  bowel,  or  until  it  is  found  on  the 
post-mortem  table.  The  presence  of  pnea- 
monio  crepitus  about  the  base  of  the  lung  in 
liver  cases  is  often  misinterpreted;  rightly 
tmderatood,  it  is  a  most  valuaUe  confinnatorir 
sign,  eepeoially  if  it  ii  limited  to  a  smau 
patch.  Sometimes  the  periodicity  of  the 
fever,  and  the  severity  of  the  rigors,  and 
regular  procession  of  pyrexia  and  d^phoresis 
in  hepatic  abscess,  lead  to  a  diagnosis  of 
ague ;  but  the  impotence  of  quinine  to  cure 
the  fever,  and  the  absence  of  the  plasmodium 
malarife  in  the  Mood,  and  of  splenic  enlarge- 
ment— which  is  nearly  always  present  when 
the  liver  ia  affected  in  malarial  hepatitis,  and 
which  rarely  if  ever  ends  in  abscess  (Kelsch 
and  Kiener)  — ought  to  awake  suspicion. 
'When  in  a  malarial  subject  there  is  a  his- 
tory of  dysentery,  and  both  liver  and  spleen 
are  enlarged,  diagnosis  in  the  early  stage  of 
hepatic  abscess  is  nearly  impossible  without 
the  aid  of  the  aspirator.  In  any  ease  where 
|i;raTe  doubt  exists,  where  fever  is  persisting, 
and  tihe  patient  is  manifestly  losing  ground, 
coloration  with  a  medium-sized  aspirator- 
needle  must  not  be  delayed.  This  trifling 
operation,  if  attended  with  any  risk,  is  infl. 
nitely  less  dangerous  than  procrastination. 
With  proper  precautions  it  is  not  a  dangerous 
proceeding;  so  far  from  doing  harm  it  has 
often  a  markedly  curative  efiect  in  cases  of 
hepatitis,  even  when  there  is  well-marked 
local  bulging.  As  an  encouragement  to  early 
recourse  to  the  aspirating  needle,  it  ought  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  hectic  may  occur  in 
hepatitis  before  the  formation  of  pas,  and 
even  in  cases  in  which  pus  never  does  form ; 
and  the  whole  tronhla  which  otherwise  might 
have  ended  in  abscess  may  rapidly  subside 
after  exploratory  needling.  In  exploring  the 
liver  with  the  aspirator,  in  the  absence  of 
definite  localising  indications,  the  needle 
ought  to  be  entered  in  the  first  instance 
abont  the  seventh  or  eighth  interspace  in  the 
anterior  axillary  line;  if  pus  is  not  found 
here,  a  second  and  third  puncture  should  be 


made,  the  needle  being  driven  in  to  its  full 
extent  if  necessary,  in  front  just  below  the 
ribs  a  little  to  the  inside  of  the  nipple-Une, 
and  again  behind  in  a  line  with  the  angle  of 
the  scapula  well  below  the  edge  of  the  lung. 

FsooKOBiS. — It  is  impossible  in  the  present 
state  of  medical  knowledge  to  say  how  dysen- 
teric hepatitis  may  terminate,  whether  iu 
resolution  or  abscess.  Should  the  latter  form, 
provided  it  is  single  and  opened  soon  and 
effectually  drained,  the  prognosis  is  fairly 
good ;  quite  60  per  cent,  recover.  If  left  too 
long  or  allowed  to  open  of  itself,  the  prognosis 
is  bad,  though  by  no  means  hopeless.  If  two 
or  more  abscesses  are  present,  the  chances  of 
recovery  are  proportionately  diminished ;  and 
if  there  are  many  suppurating  points  scat- 
tered through  the  liver,  death  is  inevitable. 
If  after  operation  the  temperature  quickly 
becomes  normal  and  keeps  so,  prognosis  is 
&vourable ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  after 
operation  tiliere  is  a  distinct  evening  rise  and 
a  oontinuanoe  of  the  hectic,  the  worst  may  be 
apprehended. 

TBUTiEEMT.— Hepatitis  threatening  ab- 
scess ou^t  to  be  treated  by  absolute  rest  in 
bed,  low  diet,  and,  in  the  absence  of  diurhtsa 
or  dysentery,  saline  aperients,  such  as  sul- 
phate of  sodium.  The  right  side  ought  to  be 
covered  with  a  large,  hot,  fi^uently  renewed 
poultice,  a  foot  in  breadth  and  three  feet  in 
length,  and  which  should  pass  from  beyond 
the  middle  line  behind  to  beyond  the  middle 
line  in  front.  If  there  is  dysentery,  a  thirty- 
grain  dose  of  ipecacuanha  should  be  given, 
and  repeated  as  ia  ordinary  dysentery  {tee 
Dtsenteby).  In  the  absence  of  intestinal 
trouble,  chloride  of  ammonium  in  twenty- 
grain  doses  eveiy  six  hours  is  sometimes 
exhibited  with  advantage.  Quinine  is  indi- 
cated in  rria.1ftrii*,1  complications. 

Symptome  not  improving,  exploration 
with  the  aspirator  must  not  be  too  long 
delayed.  If  pus  is  found,  the  abscess  should 
be  opened  forthwith,  thoroughly  drained, 
and  treated  on  Listerian  principles.  The 
different  methods  of  operating  do  not  &11  to 
be  considered  here,  but  it  may  be  remarked 
that  in  no  surgical  affection  is  it  more 
necessary  to  observe  the  grand  surgical 
principles  of  early  inning,  free  drainage, 
and  perfect  asepsis.  By  these  means  of  late 
years  the  moitality  in  this  affection  has 
been  enormously  reduced,  and  a  diagnosis 
of  liver  .abscess  is  now  no  longer  to  be  re- 
garded, as  it  was  in  former  days,  as  almost 
tantamount  to  sentence  of  death.  The 
opinion  of  the  physician  is  sometimes  asked 
as  to  the  propriety  of  making  an  external 
opening,  in  the  case  of  an  abscess  discharging 
through  the  lungs  or  intestinal  canal,  or  from 
an  inefficient  sinus  in  the  walls  of  the  chest 
or  abdomen.  A  good  rule  to  observe  in  such 
a  case  is  this:  If  the  patient  is  improving, 
fever  absent,  and  discharge  lessening,  do  not 
counsel  interference ;  i^  on  the  otl^  hand, 
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faectie  peruBts,  tiie  duoharge  increaBM  ox 
does  not  dimmish  materially,  and  the  patient 
continues  to  lose  ground,  advise  operation. 
If  there  be  doubt  about  which  course  to 
adTise,  recommend  change  of  air,  which  has 
sometimes  a  wonderful  influence  in  waver- 
ing cases  in  inducing  healing.  Should  fever 
and  ill-health  persist  after  the  abscess  has 
been  freely  drained,  and  the  drain,  though 
effective,  give  vent  to  very  little  discharge, 
suspect  the  presence  of  a  second  abscess, 
and  advise  further  exploration,  and — if  pus 
ia  found — further  operation.  Recovery  has 
followed  after  several  abscesses  have  been  so 
treated  in  the  same  individual.  If  the  tem- 
perature keeps  up  after  all  abscesses  have 
been  opened,  and  dischai^e  from  the  drainage 
tube  is  {HTofhse,  it  is  an  indication  tiiat  the 
necrotic  prooeu  is  still  going  on  in  the  liver ; 
the  prognosis  is  then  most  mtia^'onrable. 
Oangrene  sometimes  sets  in  aroond  tiie 
operation*wonnd,  and  is  almost  invariably 
lataL 

When  pus  has  formed,  the  diet  ought  to 
be  fiurljr  liberal;  but  ov«feeding  and  over- 
stimulation are  under  all  circumstances  to 
be  euefblly  aToidsd. 

Patrick  Makson. 

IiIVEB,  Albuminoid  Disease  of. 
Stnoh. :  Waxy  Liver;  Lardaoeoua  Liver; 
Fr.  Diginirefcence  Amylo'ide  duFoie  ;  Ger. 
AmylMde  Entariurtq  der  Leber. 

Depihition. — A  disease  characterised  by 
painless,  more  or  less  considerable,  enlaiep- 
ment  of  the  liver ;  due  to  the  existence  in  its 
structure  of  a  peculiar  homogeneous  sub- 
stance, the  exact  nature  of  which  is  not 
known,  but  which  has  a  marked  relation 
to  certain  cachexias  and  eoisfcitational  mala- 
dies. 

iBTioLooT. — Albuminoid  disease  of  the 
liver  occurs  in  association  with  constitu- 
tional syphilis  and  diseases  attended  with 
protracted  suppuration,  or  other  protracted 
exhausting  discharges.  It  has  occasionally 
been  found  with  chronic  bone^disease,  more 
especially  of  the  spine,  without  evidence  of 
any  adequate  discharge ;  and  it  is  known  to 
ocenr  occasionally  in  new-powths,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  liver.  It  has  been  noticed  in 
connexion  with  chronic  dysentei?,  but  the 
records  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital  do  not  con- 
firm such  association.  In  many  cases  of 
chronic  ague,  with  marked  cachexia,  which 
have  been  admitted  into  the  hospital  just 
named,  there  was  an  enlaced  bard  hver, 
pointing  to  albuminoid  change;  but  there  was 
probably  in  these  cases  the  superaddition  of 
syphilitic  taint.  Bokitansky  speaks  of  the 
disease  as  congenital  in  d^lcuren  bom  of 
Bj'pbilitic  parents. 

Anatomical  CHARACTKBa. — The  liver  has 
its  normal  shape ;  is  more  or  less  eiUarged, 
sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  fill  the 
greater  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity ;  and  is 


firm,  resistant,  and  iudaatio,  with  a  smooth, 
glistening  surface.  The  organ  ents  like 
Dao<m,  hence  the  name  '  lardaoeons.'  The 
eut  surface  is  a  translucent  grey,  like  gela- 
tine or  boiled  sago,  or,  in  advanced  cases,  a 
peculiar  subdued  red,  like  that  of  raw  ham ; 
but  sometimes  it  is  yellowish  or  speckled, 
the  Uver  being  aniemic  and  often  fatty  also. 
From  the  incised  veins  a  little  pale  blood 
usually  oozes.  The  application  of  solution 
of  iodine  to  the  cut  surface  causes  change 
of  colour,  which  has  been  described  as  red- 
dish-brown, mahogany-brown,  or  walnut,  by 
different  observers.  For  microscopical  ex- 
amination, a  weak  solution  of  methyl-aniline 
violet  is  at  once  delicate  and  dutinctive. 
Supposing  a  lobule  of  the  Uver  to  be  divided 
into  three  zones,  the  oharacteristio  iodine  or 
other  stain  will  be  seen,  in  less  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease,  to  be  limited  to  the 
middle  zone,  where  the  hepatic  artery  is 
distributed ;  the  vessels  and  cells  here  being 
filled  with  the  new  material,  which  after- 
wards may  extend  so  as  to  imfdicate  the 
entire  lobiUe.  The  structures  invaded  by  the 
new  material  have,  in  a  section  examined 
microscopically,  a  lustrous,  tiransparent,  and 
somewhat  swollen  appearance.  When  the 
entire  lobule  is  affected,  the  aspect  is  homo- 
geneous. The  appearance  of  an  albuminoid 
liver  may  be  modified  by  the  co-existence  of 
fatty  change,  or  cirrhosis,  or  syphilitic  dis- 
ease. The  spleen  is  generallv,  and  the  kid- 
neys are  not  infrequently,  implieated. 

SncPTOiis. — Falpatiim,  in  marked  cases  of 
albuminoid  disease  of  the  liver,  will  readily 
detect  a  large,  hard,  resutant  tumour,  having 
the  normal  outlines  of  this  organ ;  the  smooth- 
ness of  its  surface ;  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  encroaches  upon  the  abdominal  cavity. 
Pressure  does  not  elicit  any  tenderness,  nor 
is  there  usually  any  pain;  at  most,  in  ad- 
vanced cases,  there  is  only  a  sense  of  tension 
and  fulness,  as  in  other  hepatic  enlarge- 
ments. The  painless  nature  of  the  tumour 
is  distinctive.  The  disease  does  not  interfere 
with  the  portal  circulation,  and  does  not 
therefore  direcUy  cause  ascites.  When  this 
occurs,  it  is  the  result  of  general  cachexia, 
induced  by  the  constitutional  malady,  and 
perhaps  by  assodated  renal  compilation. 
The  dropsy  generally  affects  the  legs  in  the 
first  instance,^  and  afterwards  the  serous 
cavities,  and  is  not  a  prominent  symptom 
unless  the  kidney  are  impUeated.  In  this 
case  the  urine  is  usually  of  low  epecitio 
gravity  and  albuminous,  and  the  anemia 
very  marked.  The  system  of  bile-ducts  not 
being  obstructed  by  tiie  disease,  there  is  no 
jaundice ;  or  if  this  occur,  which  is  a  rare 
event,  it  is  from  pressure  on  the  duct 
externally  by  enlarged  lymphatic  glands. 
The  evacuations  are,  however,  frequently 
of  a  pale  yellow,  and  at  times  of  a  clayey, 
colour,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
extensive  impairment  of  secreting  structure 
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and  the  ocnuequent  aecretion  of  a  poor, 
eolonrlesa  bile.  A  lardaoeoaB  state  of  the 
Bpleen  is  a  firequent  aocom^animent  of  the 
livw  affi»etion,  and  gives  nse  to  inenased 
Tolome  and  haidneaB  of  the  oi^an.  Vomiting, 
wifhont  the  naoal  indications  of  gastric  de- 
rangement, such  aa  furred  tongne,  and  diar- 
rhcea,  an  symptoms  not  uncommon  in 
advanced  cases,  and  are  due,  according  to 
Frerichs,  to  the  implication  in  the  disease 
of  the  vessels  and  villi  of  the  stomach  and 
inteatineB. 

Diagnosis. — The  peculiar  featnres  of  the 
enlargemeni,  its  painless  character,  the  con- 
ourrenoe  of  the  constitutional  maladies 
already  noticed,  eepeoially  if  with  implica- 
tion of  spleen  and  kidneys,  will  distinguish 
an  albuminoid  liver  firom  other  kinds  of 
hepatio  enlargement.  If  there  be  assoeiated 
oirriuwis  or  svphilitio  disease,  the  diafinons 
will  be  difBonh;  but, as  Bamberger  remarksi 
an  error  wiU  not  be  of  moment  as  regards 
prognosis  and  treatment. 

Pboomobis  and  Dcbation. — The  disease 
may  ran  on  for  months  or  even  years,  but 
it  generally  proves  fatal,  either  by  inter- 
current affections,  or  by  ansmia,  general 
dropsy,  and  exhaostion,  sooh  result  being 
more  rapidly  determined  when  the  kidneys 
are  involved. 

Tbratmbnt. — It  is  more  than  probable 
from  the  records  of  cases  of  late  years,  that 
if  the  discharge  which  produces  it  can  be 
arrested — by  the  removal  of  diseased  bone, 
for  examide,  txt  the  limb  in  oaaea  of  joint- 
disease — the  almormat  product  in  lardaoeoua 
disease  may  be  re-absorbed  and  the  disease 
cured.  Su^jical  measures,  therefore,  directed 
towards  the  closing  of  sinuses,  or  the  stoppage 
of  any  discharge  that  may  be  present,  axe  of 
the  &rat  importance.  But  there  are  many 
cases — in  advanced  phthisis,  for  example, 
where  the  position  of  the  disease  is  a  baj:  to 
treatment,  or  in  syphiUs,  in  which  we  are  aa 
yet  quite  in  ignorance  of  the  reason  of  the 
produotion  of  the  morbid  deposit — where 
the  only  treatment  that  can  avail  must  be 
directed  especially  to  the  associated  cachexia. 
Whether  this  be  syphilitic  or  strumous,  the 
|nreparations  of  iodme  are  indicated :  the 
iodide  of  potassium,  the  tincture  of  iodine,  or, 
vheze  the  ansemia  is  marked,  iodine  in  com- 
bination with  inm.  The  syrup  of  iodide  of 
iron  in  drachm  doses,  three  times  a  day,  has 
proved  useful,  if  not  in  reducing  the  tumour, 
at  least  in  improving  the  general  condition 
of  the  patient.  The  iodine  mineral  springs, 
aa  WoodhaJ  1  Spa,  Ereuznach,  Adelheids^ueUe, 
Ac,  are  indicated,  although  they  contam  but 
infiniteaimal  doses  of  iodine  and  bromine. 
The  baths  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Ems,  and  Weil- 
baoh  have  each  had  its  supporters  in  the 
treatment  of  this  malady.  Chloride  of  am- 
monium, in  ten  to  twenty  grain  doses,  three 
times  a  day,  continued  for  some  time,  haa  been 
found  to  be  efficaoioos  in  reducing  large  hard 


livers  (Budd,  Begbie,  Stewart).  The  general 
therapeutical  indications  are  piu*e  air ;  plain 
nourishing  diet ;  the  regulated  use  of  alcoholic 
stimulants ;  and  adequate  protection  of  the 
akin  by  warm  clothing  and  other  measures. 
Stxphbh  H.  Ward.  James  F.  Goodhast. 

ItlVEB,  Apoplexy  of.— By  this  is 
meant  haemorrhage  into  the  liver,  in  the  form 
either  of  isolated  patches  of  extravasation  or 
of  general  eSiision,  the  whole  of  the  hepatic 
parenchyma  being  converted  into  a  dark-red 
pulpy  mass.  This  affection  is  rarely  met 
with  in  this  country,  but  has  been  often  ob- 
served abroad  in  warm  climates  and  malarious 
districts,  as  a  result  of  disease  of  the  liver,  or 
prolonged  and  intense  congestion.  It  occurs 
also  in  some  cases  of  scurvy.  Abercrombie 
believed  that  the  puerperal  condition  pre- 
dispoaed  to  hepatic  ^wplexy.  It  has  been 
observed  also,  according  to  Frerichs,  in  some 
nev-bom  infaatB  after  long  labours,  and  in 
cases  at  this  kind  it  is  osuaUy  associated  with 
pulmonary  ateleotasis.  A  rapidly  fatal  case 
of  hepatio  apoplexy  was  reported  by  Andral, 
in  which  there  were  no  indications  of  any 
efficient  cause  of  the  hEemorrhage  (Clin. 
Med.,  8rd  ed.  t.  iL  p.  259).  Extravasation 
of  blood  into  the  substance  of  the  liver,  to- 
gether with  a  pulpy  condition  of  more  or  less 
of  the  parenchyma,  may  be  produced  by  the 
application  of  violence  to  the  hepatic  region. 

iSvifFTOiis. — The  symptoms  that  have  been 
observed  in  cases  of  hepatic  apoplexy  are  pain 
in  the  right  hypochonmriac  region,  and  exces- 
sive tenderness ;  jaundice ;  bilious  vomiting ; 
meltena;  a  cold  and  bloodless  condition  of 
the  skin  of  the  fiace  and  limbs ;  and  in  some 
oases  syncctpe. 

This  affection  is  almost  invariably  fatal 
when  associated  with  previous  disease  of  the 
livw,  or  with  extensive  laceration. 

W.  Johnson  Smith. 

IjIVEB,  Atrophy  of.  Acute  Yellow. 

SxKON. :  Fr.  Atropkie  Jaune  Aigue  du  Foie ; 
Icf^e  Grave;  Ger.  Acute  A  troph  ic  der  Leber. 

Dbfimitiok. — This  is  a  general  disease, 
likened  by  Trousseau  to  a  pyrexia.  The 
jaundice,  being  so  prominent  a  symptom, 
formerly  drew  attention  too  exclusively  to 
the  liver ;  but  the  same  degeneration  which 
seizes  upon  the  liver,  likewise  attacks  all  the 
glandular  and  muscular  organs  of  the  body. 
The  morbid  change  is  a  parenchymatous  de- 
generation, c^ed  by  Virchow  and  his  school 
a  parenchymatous  inflammation.  It  consists 
in  a  filling  of  the  cells  of  a  gland  with  albu- 
minous granules,  in  such  numbers  as  alto- 
gether to  hide  the  nucleus ;  the  albuminous 
granules  quickly  degenerate  into  oily  parti- 
cles and  drops.  These  morbtd  appearances 
are  found  in  poisoning  by  phosphorus,  arsenic, 
antimony,  alcohol,  and  other  agents,  and  in 
all  fevers,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  in 
acute  yellow  atrophy.   Buhl  was  the  first  to 
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point  ont  that  the  pyrexial  changes  were  the 
beginningB  of  acute  yellow  atrophy. 

JEtioloot. — Acute  yellow  atrophy  is  per- 
haps the  rarest  of  all  the  diseases  ocoorriog 
in  this  climate.  Of  its  causes,  next  to  nothing 
is  known.  It  seema  to  be  more  common  in 
women  than  in  men;  and  in  pregnant  women 
than  in  others. 

It  has  been  shown  that  in  pregnant  and 
suckling  quadrupeds  and  laying  hens,  the 
liver  and  kidneys  often  show  cells  inliltrated 
with  fat,  a  fact  which  may  throw  some  light 
on  the  disposition  of  pregnant  women  to 
acute  yellow  atrophy.  Emotional  disturb- 
ances, such  aa  grief  and  trouble,  and  bad 
hygienic  conditions,  have  been  thought  by 
some  to  predispose  to  this  disease.  It  is 
occasionally  induced  by  alcoholism,  and  may 
supervene  upon  cirrhosis.  Borne  believe  that 
all  cases  may  be  traced  to  phosphonu- 
poisoning. 

Akatowcal  GRAaACTEBa.--AAer  death  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  liver  of  natural 
siKe,  or  even  enlarged,  in  the  early  stages  ctf 
aeute  atrophy.  Later  on,  the  organ  ehrinka, 
so  that  in  extreme  cases  it  may  weigh  as 
little  as  nineteen  ounces;  or  even  only 
thirteen  ounces,  as  in  the  case  of  a  girl  of 
seventeen,  recorded  by  Clements.  It  de- 
creases in  all  diameters,  but  the  left  lobe  is 
especially  shrunken.  The  capsule  is  often 
wrinkled.  On  section,  there  is  no  longer 
any  appearance  of  lobules,  but  an  ochre- 
coloured  surface  without  definite  structure, 
often  interspersed  with  reddened  patches. 
1'he  gall'bladder  and  bile-ducts  are  either 
enipty  or  contain  a  grey  mucus.  The  yellow 
and  red  appearances  are  blended.  The  yellow 
represents  the  early  and  acute  stage  of  the 
disease,  and  is  therefore  mostly  present  in 
aeute  eases;  the  red  represents  the  later 
changes,  in  which  most  of  the  liver-cells 
have  disappeared,  the  colour  being  partly 
due  to  distension  of  blood-vessels.  Under 
the  microscope,  the  liver-cells  are  found,  in 
the  early  stages,  to  be  Blled  with  granules, 
which  completely  hide  the  nucleus  ('  cloudy 
swelling  ') ;  part  of  these  granules  are  Rolnble 
in  acetic  acid,  others  are  not.  Keddish- 
brown  rhombic  crystals,  resembling  hienia- 
toidin,  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Coats, 
amongst  the  detritus  of  the  Hver-cellB,  as 
well  as  crystals  of  leucin  and  tyrosin,  which 
have  been  found  by  most  observers,  especially 
when  the  liver  has  been  kept  for  some  time. 
Later  on,  all  trace  of  liver-cells  may  be  lost, 
nothing  but  a  granular  and  oily  detritus  and 
pigment  being  seen  under  the  microscope, 
whilst  the  portal  canals  contain  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  migratory  cells. 

Micrococci  have  been  observed  in  the  liver 
by  Waldeyer,  Klebs,  and  Eppinger,  but  their 
pathological  significance  is  doubtful. 

The  spleen  is  enlarged  and  soft  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases.  The  stomach  and  ali- 
mentary canal  present  dark-red  or  tarry  con- 


tents, the  outcome  of  hemorrhage ;  the  ta- 
bular glands  of  the  stomach  are  fiUed  with 
fattily  degenerated  epithelium.  The  mus- 
cular tissue  of  the  heart  shows  likewise  fatty 
degeneration ;  and  the  tubules  of  the  kidneys 
an  filled  with  ^dielinm  in  Tarious  stages  of 
&tty  degeneration. 

Stmptoms.— Acute  yellow  atrophy  is  com- 
monly preceded  for  some  days  or  weeks  by  a 
simple  janndice,  in  which  nothing  peculiar 
can  be  made  out.  Delirium  and  convulsions 
then  suddenly  set  in,  followed  by  deep  coma, 
stertorous  breathing,  and  diukted  pupils. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  disease  the  pulse 
is  natural  or  reduced  in  frequency,  but  with 
the  appearance  of  the  convulsions  and  de- 
lirium it  rises  to  120  or  180.  The  skin  is 
always  yellow,  rarely  deeply  coloured.  The 
urine  is  natural  in  quantity,  bilious,  contain- 
ing leucin  and  tyrosin ;  towards  the  end  of 
the  disorder  it  also  contains  no  urea,  chlo- 
rides, or  phosphatic  earthy  salts;  a  Idnd  of 
peptone  is  present.  In  some  cases  it  is 
neeeuary  to  evaporate  the  urine  to  m  con- 
centrated condition  to  detect  the  crystals  of 
leucin  and  tyrosin  {tee  LGtrcDf ;  and  Tyro- 
sin). There  is  almost  always  constipation; 
the  stools  being  at  first  pale,  afterwards  black 
from  admixture  of  blood.  Vomiting  is  very 
constantly  present;  at  the  end  of  the  dis- 
ease, of  a  black  coffee-ground  matter.  The 
right  hypochondriac  and  epigastric  regions 
are  painful  and  tender.  The  liver,  at  first 
natural  in  size,  or  even  larger  than  natural, 
decreases  daily  in  dimensions,  bo  that  at 
last  percussion  may  give  no  liver-dulness 
at  all,  owing  to  the  softened  condition  of  the 
liver  causing  it  to  become  folded  on  itself, 
the  intestines  rising  up  to  take  its  place. 
With  the  deorease  of  the  liver,  the  spleen 
increases  in  size.  A  hemoiriiagie  diathesis 
likewise  sets  in,  as  shown  by  petechia  on  the 
skin,  epistaxis,  hematemesis,  and  raelnna. 
The  temperature  is  commonly  low,  until  jost 
before  death. 

DiAONOSis. — ^e  diagnosis  of  aeute  yellow 
atrophy  is  very  difficult,  and  may  remain 
doubtful  after  death.  The  rapid  shrinking 
of  the  liver,  as  evidenced  by  diminution  of 
the  hepatic  dulness,  associated  with  the  dis- 
covery of  leucin  and  tyrosin  in  the  urine,  the 
occurrence  of  grave  cerebral  symptoms,  and 
the  absence  of  pyrexia,  are  certain  symptoms 
of  acute  atrophy.  Poisoning  by  phosphorus 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  firom  aeute  yellow 
atrophy,  unless  the  patient  own  to  having 
taken  the  drag.  The  prodromal  stage  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  simple  jaundice. 

PnooHosis. — ^The  prognosis  19  extremely 
bad:  only  a  very  few  suspected  eases  am 
known  to  have  recovered. 

Trbatuent. — The  treatment  must  be  con- 
ducted upon  general  principles.  A  few  cases, 
in  which  the  diagnosis  of  acute  yellow  atrophy 
has  been  thought  justifiable,  have  recovered, 
and  these  have  been  treated  with  the  minoral 
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■oids  and  salme  pargatives,  aconite,  quinine, 
and  camphor/  These  are  therefore  the  reme- 
dies which  may  be  recommended  to  be  used. 
Ijocal  symptoms,  tach  as  vomiting  or  bleed- 
ing, nnut  be  treated  aa  in  other  diseases. 

J.  WlCKHlM  LbOO.  BtEPHBN  MACKENZIE. 

UVEB,  Atrophy  of,  Chronic- 
Chronic  atrophy  of  the  liver  ia  seen  in  many 
wasting  diseases,  and  in  old  age ;  the  liver 
then  often  ahriolcs,  becoming  tougher  in  con- 
aistence,  but  rarely  granular  on  the  surface. 
The  cut  surface  is  dark  red  or  pale  brown ; 
the  acini  are  either  inviaible,  or  else  smaller 
than  natnnd.  Freiichs  thinks  that  the  blood- 
vessels are  all  dilated.  The  increased  tough- 
ness seems  duo  to  the  atrophy  of  the  liver- 
cells,  the  meshea  of  the  connective-tissue 
network  being  thus  brought  nearer  to  each 
other. 

The  fffmptoms  of  chronic  atrophy  are 
merged  in  those  of  the  primary  disease, 
against  which  treatment  mnst  be  directed. 

J.  WlCEHAM  liEQO.    STEPHEN  MACKENZIE. 

UVlBSXLf  Biliary  Aooumulation  in. — 
Anatomicai.  Ghabacters.  —  When  a  per- 
manent obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile  into 
the  duodenum  has  beau  set  up,  serious 
chains  take  place  in  the  gall-ducts  and  the 
liver  itself  (see  OALi<-Bi.AnDEB  and  Gall- 
Ddcts,  Diseases  of).  At  first  the  liver  aweUa* 
apparently  from  ^e  pent-up  secretion.  It 
becomes  of  a  deep  bilious  or  olive-green 
colour,  the  central  parts  of  the  acini  being 
the  deeper  coloured;  on  section  the  dilated 
ducts  are  seen,  and  bile  or  a  colourless  fluid 
wella  out  of  them.  Increase  in  the  consist- 
ence of  the  liver  commences;  and  if  the 
obstruction  continue,  the  organ  wastes,  be- 
comes much  tougher,  and  shows  a  granular 
suriace.  This  increase  in  consistence  ia  due 
to  an  overgrowth  of  the  connective  tissue  of 
the  liveri  as  in  cirrhosis,  only  to  a  less  degree. 
The  amount  of  overgrowth  aei>endB  upon  the 
kind  of  obstruction.  It  is  greater  when  a 
rough  angular  gall-stone  is  the  cause,  than 
when  a  hydatid  tumour  with  its  smooth 
walls  presaes  upon  the  gall-ducta.  Thia  over- 
growth aprings  at  first  from  the  gall-dnctai 
which  are  greatly  thickened,  and  thence 
ppreada  over  the  connective  tisane  of  the 
portal  canals. 

The  liver^iells  atrophy,  as  in  cirrhosis, 
^Tliey  vary  much  in  size.  Their  contents 
seem  to  be  chiefly  fat  and  pigment-granules, 
though  neither  is  of  very  great  amount  as  a 
rule.  The  arrangement  in  rays  around  the 
hepatic  venule  is  quite  lost.  One  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  the  liver  is  the 
preparation  of  glycogen,  and  this  function 
seems  to  be  abolished  m  long- continued 
jaundice.  In  animals  whose  bile-ducts  were 
tied,  Dr.  AVickham  Legg  found  the  glycogen 
to  ^sappear  not  many  hours  after  the  liga- 
ture was  applied ;  and  after  puncture  of  vie 


fourth  ventricle,  no  sugar  appeared  in  tha 

urine. 

In  aome  cases  of  complete  obstruction  to 
the  bile-ducts,  the  liver-cells  have  been  found 
altogether  destroyed,  nothing  but  a  fatty 
detritus  being  seen  under  the  microscope. 
This  is  not  owing  simply  to  post-mortem 
changes  in  the  liver ;  but  is  possibly  due  to 
the  long-continued  action  of  the  bUe-acids 
circulating  in  the  blood  upon  the  liver-cells 
themselves,  aa  Leyden  has  pointed  out.  It 
is  not  owing  to  the  simple  solution  of  the 
liver -cells  in  the  bile,  for  the  bile  has  not 
the  power  of  diasolving  these  cells,  as  Tb. 
von  Dusch  has  asserted.  In  some  cases 
suppuration  takea  place  in  and  around  the 
bilcHduota — suppurative  cholangitia. 

Symptoms. — As  regarda  the  i^nical  |dieno- 
mena  of  Inliary  accumulation  in  the  Uver, 
there  are,  of  course,  all  the  svmptoms  oi 
jaundice  and  of  the  diseafe  which  leads  to  it. 
In  addition,  the  liver  at  first  awella,  and 
may  be  detected  below  the  tiba  for  two  or 
three  fingers'  breadth,  but  rarely  more ;  it 
ia  often  painfiil  on  palpation.  Later  on,  the 
liver  retreats  ^-ithin  the  boundaries  of  the 
chest.  Ascites  sometimes  shows  itself,  owing 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  circulation  in  the 
liver ;  and  the  spleen  often  swells.  Fever  of 
an  intermittent  or  remittent  character  some- 
times  takea  place,  associated,  it  may  be, 
with  recurring  rigors,  which  may  aimulate 
ague.  The  long  precedence  and  peraiatence 
of  jaundice,  with,  in  many  cases,  history  or 
evidenoe  of  the  cauae  of  obstruction,  enable 
it  to  be  distingniahed  from  ague.  AU  these 
symptoma  are,  however,  liable  to  be  inter- 
fered with  by  the  primary  disease. 

Treatment.  —  The  treatment  must  be 
directed  to  the  cause  of  the  obatruetion  of 
the  ducts. 

J.  WiCKHAM  Leoo.  Stephen  Mackenzie. 

IiIVTEB,  Cirrhosis  of.— Synon.  :  Granu- 
lar Liver;  Hob-nailed  Liver ;  Gin-drinker's 
Liver ;  Interstitial  Hepatitis ;  Fr.  Cirrhoae 
du  Foie  ;  Oer.  ChronitcJie  interttitieUf 
LeberontiHiMdung, 

Definition. — A  chronio  disease  of  the 
liver,  in  which  the  organ  beocunea  hardened, 
and  usually  more  or  less  diminirfied  in  uze, 
at  the  same  time  assuming  a  granular  or 
hob-nailed  appearance;  these  changes  re- 
suiting  from  an  increase  in  the  connective 
tisane,  usually  caused  by  abuse  of  apirituoua 
liquors.  The  name  drrkotU  was  first  given 
by  Laennec  to  the  hardened  and  shrunken 
liver,  on  account  of  the  yellow  colour  of  the 

'  granulations  in  this  disease. 

!  jEtioloqy. — The  most  common  cause  of 
cirrhosis  ia,  undoubtedly,  the  abuse  of  spiri- 
tuous liquors.    Spirits,  unmixed  with  water, 

j  seem  to  be  more  potent  in  causing  cirrhosis 
than  wine  or  malt  liquors.  Next  after  these, 
but  at  a  great  distance,  come  aypfailia,  and 

J  the  immoderate  use,  it  ia  said,  of  spioe^^ 
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BDch  as  curry,  picldes,  and  powerfol  WDces, 
or  of  coffee.  In  some  rare  eases  no  cause  ia 
apparent.  The  fact  of  its  occurrence  in  caaes 
(rare  it  is  true)  where  Utere  have  been  no 
alcoholic  excesses,  and  the  negat^ro  resnlts 
of  experimental  attempts  to  proidnce  the  dis- 
ease m  animals  by  long-continued  adminis- 
tration of  alcohol,  raise  the  question  whether 
when  due  to  alcohol  it  is 'referable  to  the 
action  of  it  per  »e  on  the  liver,  or  to  its  in- 
direct effects  on  the  intestine,  Ac.  The  late 
Dr.  Moxon  suggested  that  in  non-alcoholic 
cases  it  might  be  due  to  extension  of  inflam- 
mation from  the  peritoneum;  and  since 
then  Dr.  Goodhart,  Sabourin,  and  Brieger 
have  recorded  its  occurrence  in  tuberciUar 
peritonitis.  The  disease  is  tax  more  com- 
mon among  men  than  women;  it  ia  very 
rare  indeed  in  children.  In  some  of  the 
latto:  cases,  the  child  has  been  proved  to 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  spirits. 
CirrhosiB  has  also  been  seen  among  ttie  lower 
animals,  a  proof  that  alcobol  is  not  the  sole 
cause. 

Anatomical  Chahactebs. — The  seat  of  the 
disease  in  cirrhosis  is  the  capsule  of  OHsson. 
The  connective  tissue,  which  accompanies 
the  vessels  entering  at  the  portal  fissure,  and 
which  forms  a  covering  for  the  liver  beneath 
the  peritoneum,  takes  on  a  very  active  over- 
growth. One  result  of  this  overgrowth  is 
compreBsion  and  atrophy  of  the  secreting 
cells  of  the  liver.  Another  is  a  hindrance 
to  the  flow  of  blood  throngh  the  liver ;  for, 
althoogh  new  veBsels  do  indeed  form  in  the 
new  connective  tissue,  yet  these  are  by  no 
means  enough  to  carry  on  the  circulation,  in 
the  place  of  those  obliterated  or  destroyed 
b^  the  advancing  overgrowth  of  connective 
tissue. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  oirrhosis. 
In  the  first,  the  atrophic — that  which  is 
most  common — the  Uver  is  shrunken,  it 
may  be  to  one-half  or  one-third  of  its  natural 
size.  This  shrinking  is  often  greatest  in 
the  left  lobe,  bo  that  this  may  become  a 
mere  appendage  to  the  right.  At  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  liver,  there  is  often  nothing  left 
but  a  semi-transparent  tissue,  containing 
none  of  the  elements  of  the  gland,  Fslse 
membranes  often  join  the  smface  of  the 
liver  with  the  diaphragm  or  other  neighbour- 
ing parts.  The  Bur&ce  itself  is  greatly 
roughened.  It  shows  numberless  granula- 
tions, varying  in  size  from  a  poppy-seed  to 
a  hazel-nut.  The  fibrous  investment  of  the 
liver  is  greatly  thickened;  and  the  perito- 
neum either  tears  off  in  layers,  or  leaves  a 
granular  surface  behind.  The  liver  is  ex- 
ceedingly hard  and  tongh ;  and  on  section, 
the  cut  Bur&ce  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of 
yellow  islets,  imbedded  in  a  white  trans- 
lucent tissue.  These  yellow  bodies  are  the 
representatives  of  the  granulations  seen  on 
the  outer  surface,  and  uiey  are  the  remains 
of  the  natural  Uver-tissue,  separated  from 


one  anothsr  hy  the  new  white  emneetiTt 

tissue. 

This  is  by  &r  the  conmionest  variety  of 
eirriious,  bnt  there  are  others.  One  fi>mi 
is  hypertrophie  cirrhosis,  in  which  the  liver 
is  greatly  increased  in  nee,  wnnetimes  being 
more  than  double  its  natm^  weight ;  but  the 
surface  is  smooth,  and  the  capsule,  though 
thickened,  leaves  a  smooth  surfsce  when 
torn  oS^  There  is  toughening  of  the  liver, 
though  not  to  so  great  a  degree,  and  the 
same  appearance  of  the  cut  surface  as  in 
ordinary  cirrhosis.  In  another  variety  the 
organ  is  shnmken,  but  the  surface  is  smooth, 
and  on  section  are  seen  only  pins' -points  of 
yellow  tissue  in  the  white  translucent  over- 
growth. Whether  the  hypertrophic  variety 
ever  becomes  shrunken  is  still  undecided.  A 
third  wiety  is  fattjf  eiirhosis,  which  msy 
be  mistaken  at  first  sight  for  Wty  liver,  bni 
the  toueh  shows  how  tongh  it  is.  It  some- 
times floats  in  water.  There  is  no  everted 
edge,  and  on  section  no  acini  are  to  be  made 
out ;  but  the  cut  surface  is  indistinct,  pale, 
and  yellow.  The  surface  of  the  liver  is 
smooth. 

Under  tixe  microscope,  using  a  low  powet. 
the  tissue  of  the  cirrhosed  liver  is  seen  to  be 
broken  up  into  islets,  separated  by  broad 
bands  of  what  looks  like  a  highly  nnelested 
connective  tissue.  The  separation  between 
the  two  appears  sharply  defined.  In  soma 
cases  the  liver -cells  may  be  seen  infiltrated 
with  fat.  With  higher  powers,  the  most 
striking  object  in  the  field  is  the  great  abon- 
danoe  of  what  wrae  once  called  nuclei,  but 
now  lynqihatto  corpuscles,  in  the  new-lbnned 
connective  Ussve :  these  vary  little  in  size  tn 
shape,  nearly  all  being  lonnd  ax  roundish. 
The  prevailing  opinion  now  is  that  they  are 
emigrated  leucocytes.  They  are  arranged 
sometimes  in  dusters,  sometimes  in  lines,  and 
sometimes  indefinitely.  According  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  cellular  infiltration,  the 
cirrhosis  is  said  to  be  multilobular  or  extra- 
lobular ;  or  insular,  pericellular  or  intralobu- 
lar. It  is  stated  by  some  writers  that  in  the 
atrophic  form  the  cellular  infiltration  is  multi- 
lobular, and  in  the  hypertrophic  unilobular  or 
pericellular;  but  wfailst  this  may  be  partially 
true,  in  both  forms  instances  of  both  multi- 
lobular ai^dperieelluhur  infiltration  are  usually 
encounterecL  The  origin  of  the  dustnrs  » 
uncertain ;  but  it  seems  tolerably  clear  that 
the  linear  disposition  arises  from  the  obhtera- 
tion  of  vessels  carrying  bile  or  blood.  The 
connective  tissae  itself  is  highly  fibrous; 
sometimes  homogeneous  or  grannlar.  The 
liver-cells  themselves  undergo  great  changes. 
They  present  fatty  and  pigmentary  degenera- 
tion, lose  their  natural  polyhedral  shape,  and 
become  oblong,  oval,  or  spindle-shnped. 
Between  them  the  new  connective  tissue 
gradually  insinuates  itself,  and  the  cells  be- 
come lost  in  the  advancing  ovetgrowth.  It 
is  contended  by  Dr.  Beale  and  Dr.  Payne 
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that  the  proceBS  commences  in  thfllivetr-eella. 
These  changes  in  the  liver -cells  are  of  course 
best  seen  at  the  spot  where  the  liver-tlssae 
and  the  connective  tissne  join.  In  rare  cases 
acnte  yellow  or  red  atrophy  snperrenes.  In 
some  cases — especially  it  is  stated  in  cases  of 
hypertrophic  cirrhosis — linear  rows  of  onbical 
cells  are  foiuid  in  the  portal  canals.  These 
are  regarded  by  some  as  newly  developed 
biliary  canalieuli,  by  others  as  degenerated 
lirer-eells. 

SntPTOKS. — ^The  first  approaches  of  cirrho- 
sis of  the  Hver  am  oonunonly  very  insidioiis. 
Often  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  is  a  dall 
pain  in  the  neighbom-hood  of  the  Hver.  This 
IS  accompanied  by  signs  of  cbrooio  gastric 
catarrh,  of  which  morning  sickness  is,  for  the 
diagnosis  of  intemperance,  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Morning  diarrhoea  is  sometimes 
an  early  symptom.  The  patients  are  com- 
monly of  a  sallow,  often  almost  jamidiced, 
complexion ;  at  the  same  time  the  venules 
of  the  face  are  often  distended  and  vari- 
cose, giving  the  patients'  complexion  a 
colour  which  to  nneducated  eyes  is  indicative 
of  health.  They  grow  thinner,  and  their 
strength  &ila.  Some  patients  suffer  from 
piles;  in  others  diarrhcsa  oconra.  Later 
on,  the  beUy  begins  to  swell,  and  ascntes  ap- 
pears; the  legs  may  become  tedematoas, 
wan  ih«  pressure  of  the  fluid  in  the  belly  on 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  inferior  vena  cava. 
The  urine  is  high-colonred ;  often  deposits 
urates;  and  scunetimes  contains  albumen, 
from  pressure  of  the  ascites  on  the  renal 
veins,  or  from  contracted  kidneys. 

An  important  point  in  the  diagnosis  is  to 
determine  whether  the  liver  is  of  small  size, 
and  growing  smaller.  This  is  often  difQcnlt, 
on  account  of  the  ascites ;  the  difficulty  may 
sometimes  be  overcome  by  laying  the  patient 
on  his  left  side.  In  the  earlier  stages  the 
hard  edge  of  the  liver  may  at  times  be  felt, 
and  even  though  the  ascites  be  great,  by 
suddenly  depressing  the  walls  of  tha  belly 
with  the  fingers,  ^^le  percnssion-dnlness  of 
the  liver  in  the  nipple-uiw  nuty  be  reduced 
to  two  inches  or  even  one  inch  m  height. 

Although  in  the  new-formed  connective 
tissue  of  cirrhosis  fresh  vessels  form  to  take 
the  place  of  those  obliterated,  yet  these  by 
no  means  suffice  to  carry  on  the  drculation 
through  the  liver.    Portal  obstruction  there- 
fore arises,  which  reUeves  itself  in  various 
ways :  most  commonly  fiuid  is  poured  out 
into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  causing  an  I 
ascites,  or  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestines,  ! 
causing  a  diarrhoea,  which  should  not  be  : 
lightly  checked.   In  other  cases  it  is  relieved 
by  htematemens,  or  by  htemorrhoidal  dis-  | 
charge.   That  which  is  most  fortunate  for  j 
the  patient  is  the  formation  of  a  varicose 
communication  between  some  radicles  of  the 
portal  system  and  the  general  veins ;  as  be- 
tween the  hemorrhoidal  and  die  hypogastric, 
the  veins  of  the  stunaoh  and  the  orsophageaL 


Most  important  of  all,  however,  is  a  ymn 
discovered  by  Sappey.  It  arises  from  the 
left  branch  of  the  portal  vein,  and  passes  up 
the  &]ciform  ligament  close  to  the  ligamen- 
turn  teres  to  join  the  epigastric  and  intamsl 
mammary  veins.  It  is  by  no  means  the 
same  as  the  old  obliterated  umbilical  vein, 
although  so  near  to  it.  The  vein  just  men- 
tioned will  often  be  found  dilated  after 
death. 

As  a  role  the  qdeen  is  enlarged  in  ditfaoBis. 
The  enlargement  may  be  very  great,  bnt  tiia 
organ  is  commonly  aooot  twice  or  three  times 
the  natural  size.  After  death  the  Qileen  is 
found  of  softer  consistence  than  natural, 
sometimes  pnlpy.  The  cause  is  obscure ;  the 
reason  commonly  given  is  the  hindrance  to 
the  flow  of  blood  through  the  liver  acting  on 
the  ^lenio  vein.  The  spleen,  however,  does 
not  always  swell  when  there  is  obstruction 
to  the  portal  circulation — for  example,  in 
nutmeg  hver. 

Ascites  is  a  symptom  which  sooner  or  later 
is  sure  to  come  on,  but  extreme  cirrhosis  may 
be  present  without  ascites.  It  appears  to 
arise  from  the  venous  stasis  in  the  subperi- 
toneal tissues.  Flnctnation,  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  fluid  on  ehuge  of  posture,  are 
very  clear.  The  fluid,  like  all  other  dropai- 
eal  efituioiis,  oMitains  albumen,  salts,  some- 
times urea,  smnetimes  sugar ;  and  in  jaundice, 
bile-pigment.  After  the  ascites  has  set  in, 
the  ^t  may  begin  to  swell,  from  thepressore 
of  the  fluid  on  the  vena  cava.  The  upper 
limbs  and  face  are  free  from  oedema.  In  the 
hypertrophic  form  ascites  is  generally  want- 
ing, and  the  ^tient  is  deeply  jaundiced.  In 
some  cases  albumen  is  present  in  the  urine, 
from  coincident  Bright's  disease. 

The  patients  often  complain  greatly  of 
flatulence,  which  adds  much  to  their  distress, 
and  dyspncea.  Hfematemesis  and  piles  are 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  often  epistaxia 
occurs.  Siurhcea  when  it  comes  is  salu- 
tary, as  above  mentioned,  and  dionld  not  be 
ohedced  unless  extreme.  The  urine  is  scanty 
and  high-colonred ;  often  tnrlnd  from  orates; 
and  bue-mgment  is  {wesent  when  jaundice 
seta  in.  Jatmdice  may  or  may  not  be  seen, 
according  as  the  pressure  of  the  new  connec- 
tive tissue  does  or  does  not  involve  the  bile- 
ducts.  In  the  last  stages  there  is  great 
emaciation ;  stomatitis  is  often  present ;  and 
in  many  cases  a  scorbutic  condition  of  the 
gums  and  petechial  luemorrfaages  into  the 
skin,  eapeci^y  of  the  lower  extremities, 
occur.  Sometimes  the  end  is  ushered  in 
by  cerebral  symptoms;  sometimes  it  ia  de- 
termined by  hematemesis. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  depends  upon 
the  history  of  intemperance;  the  size  and 
coi^stence  of  the  liver;  the  size  d  the 
spleen ;  and  the  appearance  of  ascites  uid 
other  dnqtsies.  Of  importanoe  also  is  the 
peculiar  sallow  earthy  complexion ;  and  the 
OGcnrrenoe  of  hsmonnaBes  Inm  the  stomaob 
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or  intestines.  The  diagnodB  is  often  essy; 
while  at  other  times  it  is  very  hard  or  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  make.  Cirrhosis  may  be 
confounded  with  portal  thrombosis;  oblitera- 
tion of  the  hepatio  duct;  nutmeg;  liver; 
s]7phiIitio  disease,  cancer,  or  hydatids  of  the 
Lver ;  and  with  chronic  peritonitis.  The  most 
freqaent  error  made  in  diagnosis  is  that  of 
mistaking  syphilitic  disease  of  the  liver  for 
cirrhosis.  The  Conner  gives  rise  to  portal 
obstruction  and  its  effects,  precisely  as  in 
cirrhosis.  The  only  way  to  distinguish  it 
from  cirrhosis  is  by  attention  to  the  history 
of  the  case,  and  by  eareful  examination  for 
the  signs  of  syphiUs  elsewhere,  past  or  jire- 
sent.  In  hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  the  couwi- 
dcmt  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  jaundice 
oftm  lead  to  ^e  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the 
liver.  The  absence  of  ascites  is  here  impor- 
tant. When  cancer  presses  on  the  common 
duct  it  nearly  always  compresses  the  portal 
vein,  and  ascites  results. 

Froonosis.— It  is  rare  for  a  patient  suffer- 
ing from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  to  live  longer 
than  one  or  two  years  after  the  symptoms 
have  become  bo  pronounced  as  to  allow  a 
diagnosis  to  be  made,  and  many  die  within 
twelve  months.  Death  is  in  nearly  all  oases 
the  end  of  the  disease. 

Treatmbnt.— In  the  early  stages  of  cir- 
rhosis  it  is  most  important  to  induce  the 
patient  to  give  up  his  habits  of  intemperance, 
for,  without  this,  treatment  will  be  of  litUa 
avail.  Next,  the  use  of  alkaline  po^tives, 
with  or  without  vegetable  bitters,  such  as 
chiretta  or  eeilnmba,  will  be  very  useful.  A 
course  of  the  waters  of  Carlsbad  is  often 
most  useful,  or  of  other  alkaline  or  iodised 
waters.  The  diet  must  be  mild,  and  a  purely 
milk  diet  is  sometimes  of  great  so^ice. 
Exercise  on  horseback  or  on  foot  should  be 
recommended. 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  the  great 
object  will  be  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the 
patient.  The  ascites,  which  often  becomes 
thepatient's  great  trouble,  sometimes  entirely 
subsides  when  the  patient  is  kept  rigidly 
in  bed  without  any  medicine.  When  this 
fiiils,  diuretics,  especially  copaiba,acid  tartrate 
of  potassium,  digitalis  and  squills,  and  mer- 
curial altOAtives,  noay  be  employed.  Para- 
centesis should  be  put  o£F  as  long  as  possible, 
especially  if  the  pulse  is  of  good  force,  and 
the  breathing  not  interfered  with,  as  the 
end  of  the  disease  often  arrives  soon  after  the 
tapping,  though  in  some  cases  the  ascites  is 
cured  by  this  operation.  Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  Sonthey's  tubes,  paracentesis  has 
been  deprived  of  many  of  its  dangers,  and 
certain  physicians  recommend  early  and  re- 
peated tapping.  The  flatulence  should  be 
combated  by  regulation  of  diet,  charcoal, 
small  doses  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  carmin- 
atives. The  bowels  must  be  kept  open,  but 
not  severely  acted  on.   See  Ascites. 

i.  WicKHAH  Lboq.  STsraxK  Mackxnzis. 


liLViCKf  CongMtiOIL  Ot.—8M  IdVBB, 

Hyi>erfemia  of. 

UyER,  Contraction  of.— A  small 
liver  is  met  with  in  cirrhosis,  in  syphilitic 
disease,  in  nutmeg-liver,  and  in  loug-cou- 
ttnued  obstruction  to  the  gall-ducts,  in  all 
of  which  an  overgrowth  of  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  capsule  of  Glisson  is  seen.  Any 
kind  of  pressure  on  the  liver  from  neighbour- 
ing organs  will  likewise  beget  wasting.  A 
small  liver  is  seen  in  old  age,  and  in  the 
manumas  oi  wasting  diseases.  The  liver 
likewise  wastes  if  Uie  portal  vein  be  ob- 
straoted,  or  the  capilkuies  in  the  liver  be 
obstructed,  as  in  pigmented  liver.  A  shrunken 
liver  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  disease  by 
itself 

J.  WiCKHAK  Lego.  Stephen  Mackenzie. 

IiIVEB,,  Enlargements  of.— Anatomi- 
OAL  Bbutioms. — In  proceeding  to  determine 
whether  the  liver  is  enlai^ed  or  not,  the  fol- 
lowing points  must  be  remembered.  Nor- 
mally, the  dull  sound  yielded  by  percussion 
extends  upwards  in  front,  in  a  Ime  drawn 
towards  the  nipple,  to  about  the  sixth  rib ; 
laterally,  in  the  axillary  region,  to  the  eighth 
rib ;  and  by  the  side  of  the  spine,  to  the 
eleventh  rib.  The  lower  border  of  the  liver 
corresponds  in  front  and  at  the  ude  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  ribs;  and  the  dulness 
behind  merges  into  that  caused  by  the  right 
kidney.  The  left  lobe  of  the  liver  extends 
across  the  epigastrium  to  the  left  of  the 
mesial  line ;  the  dull  soond  caused  by  its  upper 
border  merging  in  that  produced  by  the  heart. 
The  upper  part  of  the  convexity  of  the  liver 
rises  to  a  little  more  than  an  inch  above  the 
sixth  rib,  the  lung  dipping  down  in  front,  and 
giving  rise  to  a  modified  percussion-sound ; 
but  for  practical  clinical  investigation  it  is 
better  to  take  the  line  of  absolute  dulness. 
The  extent  of  the  dull  soimd  from  above 
downwards  in  the  right  mammary  line  is 
nearly  four  inches,  and  at  the  side  about  foiur 
inches  and  a-half.  In  the  middle  line  in 
front  it  extends  from  the  base  of  the  ensiform 
cartilage  to  about  two  fingers'  breadth  below 
ito  point.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
limits  of  the  liver  present,  compatibly  with 
health,  considerable  variation ;  that  the  organ 
is  relatively  lar^r  in  early  tiuax  in  adult  life ; 
that  it  is  depressed  in  inspiration,  and  ascends 
in  expiration  ;  that  it  is  somewhat  lower 
down  in  the  erect  than  in  the  recumbent 
position ;  and  that  there  is  temporary  disten- 
sion during  digestion. 

Diagnosis. — There  are  various  sonroes  of 
fallacy  which  may  lead  to  an  erroneous  con- 
clusion as  to  the  size  of  the  liver.  Thus,  an 
intestine  distended  with  flatus  may  get  in 
frunt  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  organ,  and 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  there  is  contrac- 
tion, wh^  the  contrary  is  the  case,  ^'hen 
there  is  ascites  to  any  extent,  it  is  difficult  to 
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make  out  ihe  boundaries  of  the  liver.  In  this 
case,  however,  by  placing  the  patient  on  the 
left  side,  so  as  to  let  the  fluid  gravitate  in 
this'  direction,  a  diagnosis  may  often  be 
effected ;  also,  by  suddenly  pressing  the 
finger  down  below  the  ribs,  and  thus  dis- 
placing the  fluid,  one  may  sometimes  detect 
the  enlarged  organ.  A  rigid  right  rectus 
mnscle  is  liable  to  be  taken  for  a  tomour ; 
to  obviate  this  source  of  fiUlaey  the  pa-' 
tient  should  tie  on  his  back  with  his  thi^s 
drawn  np,  and  his  attention  should  he 
diverted  by  conversation  whilst  the  exami- 
nation is  being  made.  Sources  of  fallacy 
may  exist  in  me  Hver  itself,  as  in  malfor-  i 
mationa  or  malpositions  of  the  oi^an ;  or 
they  may  be  outside  it,  either  in  the  ab> 
domen  or  chest.  Malignant  disease  of  the 
stomach,  omentum,  or  pancreas ;  a  kidney 
greatly  enlarged  by  cancerous  deposit;  or 
fecal  accumulations  in  the  colon,  may 
be  mistaken  for  hepatic  enlargement.  The 
foUowing  considerations  will  assist  in  ar- 
riving at  a  correct  diagnosis — (a)  enlarge- 
ments of  the  liver,  however  much  they  may 
exti^  beyond,  generally  occupy  the  normal 
site  of  the  oi^^,  and  however  irregular  the 
nur&ce,  the  usual  outline  may  be  traced; 
(o)  8n<^  enlargements  usually  follow  the 
movements  of  the  diaphragm  in  full  respira- 
tion. EfFhsion  into  the  right  pleiura  may  be 
mistaken  for  enlarged  liver,  especially  as  this 
organ  may  be  depressed  by  it,  and  so  appear 
to  extend  beyond  its  limits  in  the  downward 
as  well  as  in  the  upward  direction.  In 
pleuritic  effusion,  however,  the  dulness  on 
percussion  will  vary  with  the  position  of  the 
patient,  and  the  upper  line  of  dulness  will  in 
efiiision  be  straight,  in  hepatic  enlargement 
convex.  Fleuritio  effusion  and  hepatic  en- 
lai^ment  may,  however,  co-exist.  Fneu- 
mothoraz,  emphysema  of  the  right  lun^, 
thoracic  tumours,  and  even  extreme  peri- 
cardial effusion,  may  depress  the  liver,  and 
affect  the  diagnosis. 

Ekuveration. — Dr.  Bright  arranged  en- 
largements  of  the  liver  under  two  heads,  aa- 
cording  to  the  surface  of  the  organ,  namely, 
smooth  and  irregular.  Dr.  Murchison  con- 
sidered  this  diMsification  open  to  the  objection 
that  an  enlargement,  usually  smooth,  is  at 
times  irregular,  and  vice  vend,  and  he  pro- 
posed the  division  into  painless  and  painful 
enlargements ;  hut  simiuur  objection  may  be 
taken  to  this. 

The  principal  enlargements  of  the  liver 
are  associated  with  the  following  diseases  of 
the  organ :  Hyperemia  or  congestion ;  ob- 
stmekion  of  the  bile-ducts ;  abscess ;  hydatid 
disease ;  &tty  infiltration ;  hypertrophic  cir- 
rhosis ;  albuminoid  disease ;  malignant 
growths ;  syphilitic  disease ;  and  leucocy- 
thtemia.  These  morbid  conditions  of  the 
liver  will  be  found  described  under  their 
iei^>eotive  headings. 
Btbthen  H.  Wabd.    SiMEa  F.  Qoodhabt. 


IiIVlUL  Fatty  Disease  of.— Dbfini- 

TiDN. — A  disease  attended  with  painless 
enlargement,  and  diminished  consistence  of 
the  liver ;  due  to  the  presence  of  a  large 
quantity  of  fat  or  oil  in  the  secreting  struc- 
ture ;  and  occurring  in  connexion  with 
phthisis  and  other  wasting  diseases,  or  in 
persons  of  luxurious  and  indolent  habits, 
in  whom  there  is  usually  an  abundant  de- 
velopment of  fat  in  the  tissues  and  other 
organs. 

^TioLOQT. — Fatty  liver  may  be  due  either 
to  degeneration  of  cell-structure  through 
faulty  nutrition— /a(iy  degeneration ;  or  to 
infiltration  of  the  cells  with  fat,  ti^ansmitted 
through  the  portal  vessels  fi-om  without  — 
fatty  infiltration.  Fatty  degeneration  is  met 
with  in  association  with  other  hepatic  dis- 
eases, as  albuminoid  disease  and  cancer.  The 
fatty  hver  which  results  firom  poisoning  by 
phosphorus  would,  according  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Yoit  and  Bauer,  appear  to  be  due 
to  degeneration,  as  the  dogs  upon  which  they 
experimented  had  been  kept  without  food 
previously,  and  were  starved  daring  the  time 
phosphoras  was  administerad ;  showing  that 
the  fat  eoold  not  have  come  firom  oth»  parts 
of  the  body,  or  been  introduced  in  foodl  but 
must  have  resulted  from  the  metamorphosis 
of  tissue-material.  It  is  with  fatty  inifiltra- 
tion  that  we  are  more  particularly  concerned- 
The  fat  may  come  either  from  within  or  from 
without  the  body.  The  former  case  is  illus- 
trated when  the  greater  part  of  the  fat  of  the 
tissues  and  organs  is  absorbed,  as  in  the 
emaciation  of  advanced  phthisis.  Louis,  who 
first  established  the  association  of  fatty  hver 
with  phthisis,  found  it  to  exist  in  about  one- 
third  of  the  cases  of  this  disease,  and  met  with 
it  much  more  frequently  in  phthisical  females 
than  in  males.  His  observations  have  been 
amply  confirmed  by  subsequent  observers. 
Fatty  infiltration  of  the  liver  also  occurs  in 
connexion  with  other  wasting  diseases,  and 
is  not  infirequent  in  patients  who  have  been 
long  bedridden.  From  a  then^utical  point 
of  view,  the  medical  practitioner  is  more  in- 
terested in  the  disease  under  consideration, 
when  £a.t  is  introduced  from  without  the 
body.  The  affection  of  the  liver  is  then 
associated  with  development  of  fat  in  other 
organs  and  in  the  tissues  generally.  Persons 
thus  affected  are  usually  given  to  undue  in- 
dulgence in  eating  and  drinking :  to  eating 
not  only  too  much  food,  but  food  rich  in  oil 
and  fat,  and  drinking  beer,  but  especially 
spirits,  to  excess.  Want  of  exercise  of  mind 
and  body,  a  heated  atmosphere,  and  general 
luxurious  habits,  materially  assist  in  deter- 
mining the  affection.  In  illustration  of  this 
cause  may  be  adduced  the  oft-cited  experi- 
ments of  Magendie,  who  induced  very  fatty 
livers  in  dogs  by  feeding  them  exclusively  on 
butter ;  and  also  the  production  of  the  foie 
grot  in  geese,  by  pennmg  them  up  in  a  heated 
atmosphere  and  cramming  them. 
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Amatomical  Charactebs. — In  disease 
the  liver  is  more  or  less  enlarged,  bat  seldom 
to  any  great  extent ;  the  snr&ee  is  smooth ; 
the  borders  are  rounded ;  the  substance  pits 
on  pressure ;  and  the  organ  is  either  of  pale 
yellow  or  drab  colour,  or,  when  partially 
affected,  has  a  mottled  appearance.  A  por- 
tion placed  in  water  floats,  showing  a  dimin- 
ished specific  gravity.  On  cutting  into  the 
organ,  the  knife  is  greased;  and  a  greasy 
stain  is  imparted  to  blotting-paper  appUed  to 
the  cut  sunace.  A  portion,  when  held  in  the 
flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  will  bum  when 
the  water  is  driven  off.  It  is,  however,  as 
Frerichs  remarks,  only  by  the  microscope 
that  the  degree  to  which  the  Uver  is  impli- 
cated can  be  determined.  In  slighter  grades, 
fat-granules  and  globules  are  seen  to  be 
limited  to  the  outer  zone  of  the  lobiiles  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  portal  vessels ;  but  in 
advanced  cases  the  whole  of  the  cells  will 
be  found  to  be  filled  either  with  separate 

f lobules,  or  with  a  single  large  drop  of  fat. 
n  leas  extensive  infiltration  the  liver  may 
marked  by  red  spots,  corresponding  to  the 
hepatic  veins.  Fat  in  limited  quantity  is 
always  present  in  the  himian  liver,  so  that 
the  term  '  fatty  *  can  only  be  applied  when  it 
is  in  excess. 

Stmptohs. — ^In  the  lesser  grades  of  fatty 
liver  there  are  scarcely  any  distinctive 
symptoms,  either  objective  or  subjective. 
When  the  affection  is  more  pronounced,  per- 
eussion  will  indicate  more  or  less  enliurge- 
ment,  usually  in  the  downward  direction ; 
and  palpation  may  detect  a  rounded  border 
and  diminished  consistence,  and  will,  at  any 
rate,  determine  that  the  organ  is  not  unduly 
hard,  has  no  irregularity  of  surface,  and  does 
not  differ  materitOly  in  shape  from  the  healthy 
liver.  There  is  seldom,  if  ever,  any  pain — at 
most,  in  marked  cases,  a  sense  of  tension 
and  of  uneasiness  on  lying  on  the  left  side. 
Jaundice  is  a  rare  event;  and  ascites  and  en- 
largement of  the  spleen  cannot  be  classed  as 
symptoms  of  the  diswsa.  In  cases  of  &tty 
infiltration,  dependent  on  laxnrious  habits,  as 
regards  diet,  Sto.,  there  is  nsnally  more  or  less 
development  of  &t  in  other  o^ns,  as  well 
as  in  the  omentum  and  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue.  There  is  also  a  greasy  condition  of 
skin,  with  peculiar  odour,  resulting  from 
abnormal  oily  secretion  from  the  sebaceous 
follicles.  Dr.  Addison  considered  a  peculiar 
condition  of  the  skin — presenting  to  the  eye 
a  bloodless,  almost  semi-transparent,  and 
waxy  appearance,  and  to  the  touch  a  feeling 
of  smoothness,  looseness,  and  flabbiness — as 
indicative,  if  not  pathognomonic,  of  Cstty  de- 
generation of  the  liver.  In  cases  where  the 
liver  is  much  enlarged,  and  there  is  much 
abdominal  fat,  the  upward  pressure  may 
interfere  with  the  action  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  cause,  especia'Iy  after  meals,  emoarrass- 
ment  of  breathing.  The  functional  symptoms 
IStely  to  \»  pseKdit  In  «dvUfred  gmm  vn 


iiregularity,  generallT  sln^ciahiMas,  of  the 
bowels;  more  or  less  dyspepsia;  ai^ perhaps, 
loss  of  appetite.  In  some  eases  a  weak  or 
irregular,  or  intermitting  action  of  the  heart, 
with  tendency  to  fiuntness  or  giddiness,  points 
to  implication  of  this  organ,  and  is  indicative 
of  possible  fatal  consequences. 

DiAOKosis. — The  enlargement  of  the  liver, 
with  preservation  of  its  normal  shape,  with- 
out hardness  or  irregularity  ;  the  absence  of 
pain,  jaundice,  ascites,  or  enlargement  of  the 
spleen ;  and  its  association  either  with  the 
emadation  of  phthisis  or  other  wasting 
diseases,  or  with  the  habits  of  the  gourmand 
and  general  developmmt  of  fiit  in  the  body, 
will  nsaally  enable  us  to  distinguish  fatty 
from  other  hepatic  diseases. 

Pkoohosis.— The  jHx^opis  of  fatty  disesM 
of  the  liver  is  affected  by  the  associated 
general  condition  of  the  patient,  and  will,  of 
course,  be  unfavourable  in  phthisis. 

Treathent. — The  general  therapeutical 
indications  in  fatty  liver  resulting  from 
luxurious  habits  of  living,  point  to  reform  in 
the  direction  of  diet,  air,  and  exercise.  Rich, 
oily,  and  fatty  articles  of  food  are  to  be 
avoided ;  whilst  sugar  and  starch  should  be 
taken  in  moderation.  Beer,  in  all  forms,  is 
<Ajeotionable,  and  so  also  is  alcohol,  unless 
well-dilated,  and  taken  only  at  meals. 
Champagne  is  objectionable,  but  other  It|;ht 
French  wines  are  admissible.  Exercise, 
either  on  foot  or  horseback,  should  be  had 
recoturse  to  daily,  but  must  be  regulated 
according  to  the  soundness  of  the  bewt  and 
circulation.  Free  exposure  to  pure  air,  and 
avoidance  of  heated  rooms,  are  desirable. 
The  functions  of  the  skin  must  be  promoted 
by  adequate  clothing,  and  by  the  use  of  the 
bath,  or  by  sponging  with  soap  and  warm 
water.  The  bowels  must  be  attended  to,  and 
dyspepsia  met  by  antacids  and  vegetable 
bitters.  The  Carlsbad  waters — the  warm 
Sprudel  especially — are  indicated,  being  sap- 
posed  to  act  upon  the  redundant  fat 

Stephen  H.  Wabd.    Jambs  F.  Ooodhabt. 

IiIVXB,  Fnnotional  Disorders  of.— 

Iktroductobt  Bbmahks. — The  importance 
of  studying  the  functional  disorders  of  the 
liver  will  be  more  fully  appreciated  if  the 
intimate  relations  which  this  organ  has  to 
various  factions  of  the  body  are  understood- 
At  one  time,  not  very  long  since,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  sole  function  of  Uie  liver  was 
to  secrete  bile,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  certain  objectionable  materials 
from  the  system.  It  is  now  well  recognised 
that  other  important  and  special  fanctions 
are  performed  by  this  organ — an  organ  which 
is  found  to  exist  universally  in  one  form  or 
other  throughout  the  animal  kingdom.  These 
functions  were  thus  classified  by  the  late  Dr. 
Murchison,  in  his  lectures  on  Functional 
Deranaenumtt  qf  tb0_Lioer :  (1)  The  forma- 
lioB  01  f^y^' 
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'XDaintenanee  of  animal  heat,  and  to  the 
nntritioa  of  the  blood  and  tiBsaes ;  (2)  the 
destrnetive  metamorphoBis  of  albuminoid 
matter,  and  the  formation  of  urea  and  other 
nitroguunw  prodnota,  which  are  Bubaequently 
eliminated  by  the  kidne^re :  .diese  changes 
also  maintaining  the  animal  heat;  (8)  the 
■eeretion  of  bile,  a  large  pordon  of  which  is 
reabsorbed,  assisting  in  the  assimilation  of 
&t  and  other  elements ;  whilst  a  part,  passing 
downwards,  stimulates  the  peristaltio  action 
of  the  intestines,  and  arrests  decomposition. 

When  it  is  remembered  how  the  mnctions 
of  the  liver  are  readily  influenced  by  various 
external  and  internal  agencies,  and  how  tbey 
are  consequently  deranged,  it  will  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  pathologist  and  to 
the  olinical  physician  to  stody  the  character 
and  effects  of  these  derangements.  They  were 
classified  by  Br.  Murchison  under  nine  heads : 
(1)  Abnormal  notrition;  (2)  abnormal  elimi- 
nation; (8)  abnormal  disint^iration ;  (4)  de- 
rangements of  the  (nrgons  of  digestion ;  (5) 
derangements  of  the  Dervous  system ;  (6)^  de- 
rangements the  organs  of  eireulatitm ; 
(7)  derangements  of  the  oi^ians  of  respira- 
tion ;  (8)  derangements  of  the  urinary  organs ; 
(9)  abnormal  conditions  of  the  skin.  The 
above  heads,  however,  represent  for  the  most 
part  functional  and  general  symptoms  result- 
ing  from  hepatic  disorders,  rather  than  the 
duorders  themselves.  The  arrangement 
under  three  beads,  representing  the  three 
principal  functions  of  the  organ  above  men- 
tioned, will  be  a  sufficiently  convenient  form 
for  the  consideration  of  these  disorders. 

iExioLOOT. — 1%  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remark  that  functional  disorders  of  the  liver 
are  often  seoondary  to  or  associated  with  dis- 
otieae  its  narvoos  uid  vascular  systems, 
or  with  diseaMB  of  ttie  thoraeio  and  abdo- 
minal viseera,  with  febrile  affeetions,  ma- 
laria, and  other  eanaes.  It  is  <mly  with 
the  causes  which  induce  these  disorders 
when  primary  that  we  are  here  concerned. 
They  ma — 

1.  Brrt>r$  in  diet. — The  most  common  of 
thrae  are  habitual  over-eating,  and  especially 
indulgence  in  fai  and  &tty  articles  of  food, 
rich  aonpB,  entries,  and  pastry ;  the  undue 
use  of  sugar,  or  of  fish  or  flesh  containing 
much  oily  matter.  Excess  in  the  use  of 
alcoholic  drinks  is  another  cause  in  frequent 
operation  in  this  country.  The  combination 
of  sugar  with  alcohol  much  enhances  the 
misclue£  Hot,  sweet  grog;  sweet  new  wines ; 
champagne,  unless  dry ;  Madeira ;  sherry ; 
port'wine;  Bnrgimdy;  liqueurs;  the  persis- 
tent use  of  malt  Hquors,  particularly  of  mild 
ales  and  stout,  are  ready  causes  of  hepatic 
derangement. 

2.  BabiU  of  life.  —  Want  of  exercise, 
whether  the  result  of  necessity  or  of  indolent 
habits,  is  a  common  exciting  cause  of  hepatic 
functional  disorders  ;  and  its  effect  is  exag- 
gerated when  it  is  associated  with  errors  in 
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diet.  Living  habitually  in  a  high  tempera- 
ture, whether  in  a  warm  climate  or  in  over- 
heated rooms,  is  another  source  of  hepatic 
disorders,  and  this  is  intensified  when  in  con- 
nexion with  the  causes  already  alluded  to. 
Depressing  worries,  nervous  and  emoti(mal 
influences,  must  not  be  foigotten  in  consid^ 
ing  the  letiology  of  the  subject.  Bo  likewise 
chills  and  exposure  to  draughts  of  cold  air  or 
to  damp  and  wet. 

Stmptoms  akd  Diaonosis.— The  pheno* 
mena  which  are  observed  in  functional  de- 
rangements of  the  liver,  and  which  give 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  such  disorders 
or  derangements,  may  be  in  a  great  mea- 
sure indicated  according  to  tbe  particular 
hepatic  function  which  is  affected,  namdy, 
(1)  the  glycogenioi  (3)  the  metaboUe,  and 
(8)  the  biliary. 

1.  Disorders  of  the  Glyoogezdo  Func- 
tion.— Disorders  of  this  fiinction  of  the  liver, 
when  persistent,  come  under  the  snltject  of 
diabetes,  and  require  only  to  be  mentioned 
here.   See  Diabbtks  Mslutxts. 

Sugar  may  also  be  found  in  the  urine  oo* 
casionally  and  in  small  quantities,  in  some 
cases  in  which  its  presence  is  clearly  con- 
nected with  disordered  liver-fimction.  It 
may  be  present  with  urea  in  excess,  or  with 
albumen,  either  at  the  same  time  or  alter- 
nately. 

2.  Disorders  of  the  Metabolic  Funo- 
tion. — It  is  a  matter  of  great  practical  im- 
portaace  to  observe  that  the  derangements 
of  the  metabolic  function  of  tbe  liver  are 
constantly  made  evident  and  can  be  recog- 
nised by  changes  in  the  composition  of  the 
urine.  These  changes,  therefore,  should  be 
looked  for,  and  the  urine  of  patients  exam* 
ined  in  almost  every  ease.  It  is  not  possible 
here  to  describe  all  the  changes  in  the  com- 
position of  the  urine  which  indicate  func- 
tional disturbance  of  the  liver.  It  will  be 
suSicient  to  indicate  the  more  important  of 
these — (a)  the  lithates  and  lithic  acid,  (b)  urea, 
(o)  albumen,  and  {d)  colouring  matter. 

(a)  Lithatet  and  lithic  acid. — The  writers 
quite  concur  with,  and  may  concisely  state, 
the  views  advanced  on  this  subject  by  the 
late  Dr.  Murchison.  One  of  the  immediate 
results  of  such  faulty  function  connected 
with  albuminous  disintegration  is  the  non- 
conversion  of  nitrogenous  matters  into  urea, 
and  the  production  of  lithates  and  lithic 
acid,  inducing  a  condition  of  blood  to  which 
he  fitl^  applied  the  term  lithamia.  This 
litluemia  may  be  relieved  for  a  time  by 
elimination  liy  the  kidneys,  showing  itself  m 
deposits  in  Xna  urine,  on  cooling,  of  lithie 
acid,  lithates,  and  pigmentary  matter.  These 
deposits  are  not  infrequent  in  persons  in 
apparently  good  health,  ei^eially  after  any 
excess  or  error  in  diet  or  exposure  to  cold ; 
and  they  are  more  or  less  constant  in  sub- 
jects of  gouty  habit  of  body,  and  in  those 
who  are  predisposed  to  hepatic  derangement. 
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or  who  induce  it  by  hiibitiud  indul^nce  in 
ov«T-Bfciinnlating  diet.  These  deposits  may 
eontinae.CDr  years  without  causiofi  much 
discomfort ;  but  after  a  time  the  excessive 
quantity  of  lithic  acid  and  lithates  cannot  be 
eliminated  by  the  kidneys;  and  they  accu- 
mulate, causing  disease  of  the  kidneys  as 
well  as  disturbances  in  different  parts  of  the 
system,  and  giving  rise  to  various  more  or 
less  distressing  symptoms.  Of  these  symp- 
toms the  more  prominent  are — epigastric 
tenderness  on  pressure  and  sense  of  oppres-  | 
sion,  flatulent  distension  of  stoifiach  and  . 
bowels,  heartburn,  acid  eructations,  a  sense  ! 
of  weariness  and  tendency  to  sleep  after 
meals,  fiirred  tongae,  nnpleasant  taste  in  the 
mouth,  enieoiaUy  in  the  morning,  appetite 
of^  Itood,  sometimes  the  contrary,  an  ex- 
cessive secretion  of  visetd  mucus  in  the 
fauces  and  back  of  the  nose,  constipation 
and  vitiated  secretions.  Palpitation,  irre- 
gular  or  intermitting  pulse,  frontal  headache, 
vertigo,  dea&ess  and  noises  in  the  ears,  rest- 
lessness at  night,  irritability  of  temper,  and 
hypochondriasis,  are  other  symptoms  that 
ore  more  or  less  constantly  present. 

Gout,  whether  openly  manifested,  latent, 
or  irregular,  is  associated  with  the  symptoms 

i'cst  mentioned.   It  is  one  of  the  restilts  of 
ithsmia,  and  thus  has  its  origin  very  fre- 
quently in  &UII7  hqiatie  function. 

Urinary  ealetili  are  also  a  result  of  Uth- 
mnia,  at  all  events  those  which  consist  of 
lithic  acid  or  its  salts,  which,  as  we  know, 
are  Uie  most  frequent  fbrais.  Thus  also  it  is 
that  the  formati(m  of  these  calculi  ^ould  be 
prevented  by  remedies  and  a  rigime  directed 
to  the  liver  rather  than  to  the  ludneys. 

Biliary  calculi  are  likewise  a  result  of 
functional  hepatic  derangement,  and  are  fre- 
quently associated  with  a  gouty  habit  of  body, 
and  with  lithic  acid  deposits  and  calculL 

Lithtemia  predisposes  to  local  influnma- 
tiona.  ludividualg  who  are  subject  to  deposits 
of  lithio  acid  and  lithates  are  more  liable 
than  othm  to  local  inflammations  in  a 
severe  form.  In  refarence  to  this  &ct.  Dr. 
M  archisim  made  the  praotioal  observation 
that  in  such  persons  the  lithates  cease  to  be 
eliminated  on  the  advent  of  a  local  inflam- 
mation or  ordinary  febrile  catarrh,  to  be  again 
discharged  freely  on  the  subsidence  of  the 
pyrexia.  In  such  cases,  he  added,  the  re- 
tention of  lithates  in  the  system  has  probably 
determined  the  attack. 

Certain  diseases  of  the  skin,  such  as  ery- 
thema, eczema,  herpes,  psoriasis,  lichen,  and 
urticaria,  are  nnquestitmably  often  induced 
and  maintained  by  lithsmia  resulting  from 
hepatic  denuigement. 

Other  effects  of  this  functional  derange- 
ment, as  Dr.  Murchtson  remarked,  '  by  the 
production  of  peccant  subBtances  which  are 
not  readily  eliminated,  and  which,  therefiore, 
acoomul&te  in  the  Systran,  may  in  the  Ira^ 
run  lead  to  many  of  the  most  tronbleBome,  u 


not  serious,  maladies,  both  aoate  and  ehronie, 
to  which  our  race  is  sulgeot.' 

(b)  Urea. — This  substance  may  be  found 
deficient  in  the  urine ;  but  if  so,  it  will  be 
in  connexion  with  some  structural  change 
in,  as  contrasted  with  Actional  disorders 
of,  the  liver,  which  have  just  been  treated, 
and  in  which  is  found  an  excess  of  tliis  sub- 
stance. When  found  in  such  excess,  we  are 
not  able  always  to  determine  whether  it  is 
due  to  its  formation  in  the  liver  in  excess. 
Still  this  excessive  elimination,  whatever  its 
source,  is  associated  with  some  special  and 
im^Kwtant  symptoms  to  be  presently  de- 
scribed. When  the  writers  speak  here  of 
excess  of  urea,  they  mean  such  excess  as  is 
shown  by  the  rough-and-ready  method  of 
mixing,  say,  a  dradmi  of  urine  with  a  like 
quantity  of  pure  nitric  acid,  and  placing  the 
tube  containing  the  mixture  in  oold  water. 
After  some  minutes  or  hours  a  few  cnntals 
may  be  deposited,  or  a  mass  almost  solid  may 
be  formed.  When  there  is  a  free  dischai^e 
of  urea,  persons  generally  complain  of  feeling 
languid,  often  extremely  so,  and  of  inability 
to  acoomphsh  any  work  that  requires  mental 
or  physical  exertion.  A  case  somewhat 
unique  will  illustrate  certain  points  in  this 
affection.  The  writer  (B.  Q.)  was  requested 
to  see,  with  Mr.  (now  Sir  William)  Savory, 
a  gentleman  who  complained  of  exceeding 
languor,  which  seemed  noaceonntaUe.  He 
looked  well  nourished,  and  was  surrounded 
b^  every  comfort.  His  abdomen  was  full,  and 
his  liver  somewhat  enlarged.  He  was  abste- 
mious, living  almost  exoLusively  on  a  vege- 
table diet,  owing  to  his  great  dislike  to  all 
animal  food.  His  evacuations  were  pale; 
and  inquiry  showed  that  he  was  passing  some 
sixty  ounces  of  urine  or  more  daily,  the  spe- 
cific  gravity  of  which  was  over  1080.  On  test- 
ing with  nitric  acid,  a  mass  of  urea  occupying 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  mixed  fluid  was 
deposited.  Blue  pill  and  colooynth  given 
twice  or  three  times  a  week  was  well  borne; 
and  he  also  took  taraxacum,  with  an  alkali 
or  an  acid.  The  excess  of  urea  in  time  dis- 
appeared and  the  patient  did  w^  The 
writer  has  treated  many  Uke  cases,  but  n<me 
in  which  the  discharge  of  urine  in  connexion 
with  urea  was  so  copious ;  indeed,  in  many 
cases  the  quantity  of  urine  is  less  than 
normaL'  The  sense  of  longucMT  and  depres- 
sion in  these  cases  is  suggestive  of  a  tonie 
or  stimulant  line  of  treatment.  This  does 
more  harm  than  good.  The  eliminating 
treatment  acting  on  the  liver  generally  suc- 
ceeds, and  it  may  be  followed  by  the  use  of 
some  ve«;etable  bitter  tonic. 

(c)  Albumen. — Albumen  is  often  found  in 
the  urine  as  the  result  of  disordered  liver- 
function.   Its  presence  may  be  merely  tem- 

1  Dr.  A.  Hutin  (Puis,  1877)  writes  thiiB  on  this 
subject :  *  Zt  is  possible  to  ntiUse  in  a  certain  degree 
the  vurUtioiui  of  this  priuoiple  fn  the  orine  fw  IW 
diignoMs  erf  molsdies  of  thslivet.' 
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porary,  in  connexion  with  a  temporary  he- 
patic derangement,  or  it  may  be  more  or  less 
permanent.  The  writer  watched  with  inte- 
rest the  case  of  a  gentleman  in  whose  orine 
albumen  was  present  more  or  less  constantly 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  He  did  much  and 
very  responsible  brain-work,  and  lived  gene- 
rously. The  urine  had  low  specific  gravity. 
Though  often  looked  for,  casts  were  raruy 
found.  This  gentleman  himeelf  recognised 
the  share  which  the  liver  had  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  albtunen,  and  he  regnlarlv  took  as 
he  felt  occafiion  a  grain  of  caUuuel  once  or 
twice  a  week  as  a  remedy. 

(d)  Bilirubin. — The  colouring  matter  of 
bile  may  be  formed  in  excess,  and  found  in 
the  urine  on  adding  nitric  acid.  Its  presence 
indicates  some  disordered  liver -function,  and 
is  so  fur  useful  in  helping  diagnosis. 

8.  Disorders  of  the  Biliary  Func- 
tion.— Having  thus  described  some  special 
disorders  of  function  as  indicated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  specisJ  materials  found  in  the  urine, 
we  may  now  refer  to  disorders  of  the  biliary 
function  generally.  These  may  be  divided 
into  {a)  those  due  to  excettive  secretion; 
and  (6)  those  due  to  deficient  secretion.  It 
ia  Bcareely  neceesarv  to  arrange  those  due 
to  vitiated  bile  under  a  separate  head,  as 
the  secretion  may  be  vitiated  whether  it  be 
redundant  or  deficient. 

(a)  Exeeuive  secretion  of  bile  is  charac- 
terised by  bilicnu  diarrhcea — copious,  fluid, 
bilious  evacuations;  nausea,  or  not  infre- 

auently  vomiting ;  twisting,  griping  paina  in 
le  abdomen ;  and  perhaps  some  febrile 
symptoms.  The  bile  in  some  cases  seems  to 
be  pecuUarly  acrid,  and  to  cause  much  smart- 
ing when  voided.  The  urine  is  generally 
high-coloured,  and  loaded  with  lithates. 
There  is  frequently  headache  and  sleepless- 
ness, with  either  irritability  of  temper  or 
depreflsion  of  spirits.  Disturbances  of  otr- 
onlation,  in  the  form  of  irregularis  of  pulse, 
and  pal^tation  of  the  'heart,  are  also  ooea- 
ai(nuul^  present.  This  excessive  secretion  of 
bile,  with  the  attendant  symptoms,  is  usually 
the  result  of  congestion  of  the  liver. 

(b)  Deficient  secretion  of  bile  is  charac- 
teriMd  by  dyspeptic  symptoms,  such  as  furred 
tongue,  unpleasant  tcwte  in  the  mouth,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  flatulence.  The  action  of  the 
bowels  may  be  irregular,  but  is  usually  ooa- 
tive ;  and  the  evacuations  are  of  a  pale  yellow, 
or  drab,  or  whitish  colour,  and  often  of  offen- 
sive odour.  The  complexion  is  usually  sallow 
and  anaemic,  not  often  jaundiced.  Disturb- 
ances of  the  circulation,  in  the  fonn  of  lan- 
guid or  irregular  pulse,  occur,  and  in  the 
nervous  system,  headache,  lai^or,  drowsi- 
ness, and  hypoehcmdriasiB  being  firequent 
eonoomitants.  Files  are  troublesome,  but 
•flbrd  relief  when  they  bleed.  The  urine  is 
generally  dark-coloured,  turbid,  and  loaded 
with  litbates.  There  is  also,  in  chronic 
cuBOBt  loss  of  flesh.   Indeed,  the  action  of 


the  bile  in  promoting  Uie  assimilation  of 
fat,  in  stimulating  the  pcriataltio  action  of 
the  intestines,  and  as  an  antiseptic,  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  symptoms  which  attend 
protracted  deficiency  of  the  secretion. 

Prognosis  anu  Treatment. — In  no  class 
of  disorders  do  general  remedial  or  hygienic 
i^ents  act  more  beneficially  than  in  func- 
tional derangements  of  Uie  liver.  Pure  air, 
exercise,  stiiet  attenticm  to  the  fanetions  of 
the  skin,  and  suitable  diet,  are  the  curative 
means  on  which  we  must  tnfunly  rely.  In 
all  cases  it  is  of  moment  to  promote  the 
healthy  action  of  the  skin  and  longs.  Tins 
is  to  be  done  by  exercise  on  foot,  or  &r  pre- 
ferably on  horseback.  The  latter  is  pecu- 
liarly advantageous,  as  it  stimulates  directly, 
by  a  series  of  succussions,  and  by  contraction 
of  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  liver  Bxtd  intes- 
tines, and  may  be  had  recourse  to,  in  modera- 
tion, by  those  who  are  not  very  vigorous. 
Walking  promotes  the  general  circulation, 
excites  the  action  of  the  skin,  increases  the 
frequency  and  fulness  of  the  respirations, 
and  indirectly  tends  materially  to  relieve  a ' 
congested  or  indolent  state  of  Hrer.  The 
aetitm  of  the  skin  must  also  be  maintained 
by  adequate  clothing  in  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  by  daily  oae  of  the  bath,  followed 
by  active  friction  of  the  entire  surfiue  of  the 
body. 

The  diet  should  be  of  a  light  nooriahing 
character;  and  rich  gravies,  soups,  made 
dishes,  saneea,  pastiy,  raw  v^etables,  and 
such  articles  diiould  be  avoided.  The  nitro- 
genous foods  suit  best,  especially  where  there 
is  associated  litheemia ;  starchy  and  saochEt- 
rine  articles  being  more  or  less  objection- 
able, especially  when  sugar  appears  in  the 
urine.  The  strong  spirituous  drinks  are  to 
be  avoided ;  but  the  lighter  wines,  when  pure, 
08  claret,  hock,  and  light  dry  sherry,  may  be 
token  at  meals  in  moderation,  or  small  quan- 
tities of  whisl^  or  brandy  in  water. 

Among  the  medicinal  remedies  which  pro* 
mote  the  action  of  the  liver  and  the  expul- 
sion, if  not  the  secretion  of  bile,  mercury 
and  its  preparations  hold  a  prominent  place. 
For  notwithstanding  the  resolts  of  experi* 
ments  upon  animals,  few  practitioners  will 
be  content  to  give  up  the  advantages  which 
their  clinical  experience  has  taught  them 
to  expect  from  the  judicious  use  of  mer- 
cury. It  has  been  said  that  the  drug  merely 
effects  the  expulsion  of  the  bile  ;  the  result, 
however,  is  manifest  and  unquestionable.  In 
excessive  secretion  of  bile  a  single  full  dose 
of  calomel,  followed  in  a  few  hours  by  a 
saline  draught,  will  cause  a  £ree  downward 
discharge ;  and  in  the  liUmmic  condition  of 
system,  indicated  by  turbid  nrine  eontun- 
ing  cc^iionB  lithates,  the  same  treatment  will 
am>rd  ready  reUet  In  smaller  doses,  re- 
peated  at  intervals,  and  combined  with  other 
aperients,  such  as  colocynth  or  rhubarb,  mer- 
cury will  be  followed  by  beneficial  results  in 
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less  actiTe  fonctional  derangement.  In  some 
oases  mercury  may  be  inadmiBsible,  or  may 
disagree ;  and,  in  any  case,  it  is  well  not  to 
repeat  it  too  frequently,  or  to  continue  It  for 
too  long  'a  time,  as  its  protracted  use  is  apt  to 
impair  digasticm  and  nntritiont  and  weaken 
the  fdnetion  of  the  wgan  which  it  at  first  re- 
lieres.  A  valtmble  addition  to  the  lut  of 
cbolagogues  will  be  found  in  podophyllin.  A 
quarter  of  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  the  resin  may 
be  given  for  a  dose,  combined  with  a  little 
liyoscyamus  or  half  a  grain  of  extract  of  can- 
nabis indica  to  prevent  griping,  and  a  grain  or 
two  of  rhubarb  or  watery  extract  of  aloes,  or, 
if  it  is  desirable  to  quicken  the  action,  with 
some  extract  of  colocynth,  or  it  may  be  given 
in  solution  as  the  tincture.  When  the  drag 
acts  favourably  it  produces  one  or  two  bulky 
evacuations,  with  copious  excretion  of  bile, 
followed  by  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  that  the  bowcds  have  been  thoroughly 
emptied.  Its  action,  however,  is  ftt  times 
neither  aatis&ctory  nor  certain,  and  it  causes 
oooaakmallj  much  griping,  irritation,  and 
tenesmiiB,  and  subsequently  depression. 
Taraxacum  is  usefdl  as  a  mild  aperient  and 
diuretic,  and  probably  alterative,  in  func- 
tional hepatic  disorders,  and  may  be  given 
in  combination  with  alkalis,  especially  the 
bicarbonate  of  potassium  or  of  sodium,  in 
oases  where  the  gouty  or  lithic  acid  diathesis 
exists.  The  dose  of  solid  extract  is  from  ten 
to  fifteen  grains,  but  the  fluid  extract  is  the 
best  preparation,  especially  in  combination 
with  chloride  of  ammonium.  Nitro-muriatic 
acid  is  indicated  in  cases  of  torpid  liver  as- 
sociated with  oxaluria  {$ee  Liveb,  Hyper- 
temia  of).  The  saline  aperient  draught  has 
of  late  been  in  a  great  degree  suiwrseded  by 
ibo  use  of  one  or  other  of  the  aperient  waters, 
the  Frifldrichshall,  Fullna,  Hunyadi,  or  the 
Rnbinat,  Ac.  These  should  be  taken  in  the 
morning,  fiuting,  and  their  effect  is  quickened 
by  the  addition  of  some  warm  water.  The 
action  of  these  waters,  as  of  the  saline  pur- 
gative, is  to  cause  a  drain  from  the  intestinal 
vessels,  thereby  relieving  the  congested  he- 
patio  portal  system.  The  waters  of  Carlsbad, 
Marienbad,and  other  similar  springs  contain 
no  sulphate  of  magnesium,  and  owe  their 
aperient  effect  to  the  sulphate  of  sodium  which 
is  the  preponderating  ingredient.  This  valu- 
able drug  does  not  act  by  stimulating  intes- 
tinal secretion,  but,  according  to  Buchheim, 
by  retaining  the  water  in  which  it  is  dissolved 
and  tiuA  which  it  meets  with  in  the  bowd,  and 
so  ccmstituting  a  solvent  which  loosens  and 
softens  and  carries  down  solid  fiecal  masses 
and  tenacious  mucus.  The  amount  of  carbo- 
nate of  sodium  associated  with  the  Glauber's 
salt  in  these  waters  renders  them  anuicid, 
and  assists  in  determining  a  diuretic  as  well 
as  ajierient  action.  The  mineral  waters,  or 
the  salts  obtained  from  them  by  evaporation, 
may  be  taken  at  home  in  the  morning,  in 
conjunction  with  sufficient  warm  water.  For  j 


those  individuals  especially  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  hepatic  congestion  or  merely  func- 
tional disorder,  if  the  result  of  irregular 
habits  in  eating  and  drinking,  a  visit  to  and 
course  of  waters  at  one  of  the  spas  vriU,  if 
means  permit,  be  desirable.  Change  of 
■oene,  r^jnlarity  in  diet,  and  absence  from 
mental  harass,  are,  of  course,  important 
elements  in' the  success  of  a  more  or  less 
protracted  stay  at  sneh  places;  and  it  is 
remarkable  how  readily  many  individuals, 
who  are  quite  unmanageable  at  home,  sub- 
mit to  strict  hygienic  arrangements  under 
fr^sh  influences.  Harrogate,  Cheltenham, 
Leamington,  and  3carborou^  in  this  coun- 
try, Strathpeffer  in  Scotland,  and  Lisdoon- 
varna  in  Ireland,  are  the  chief  places  in  Great 
Britain.  In  addition  to  those  already  named, 
Homburg  and  Eissingen  on  the  Continent 
are  amongst  the  spas  which  enjoy  special 
renown  in  the  treatment  of  liver-affections. 
See  MiKBRAL  Watebs. 

B.  H.  Wakd.      Bicbakd  Quaim. 

UVER,  Gangrene  of.— See  Liveb, 
Abscess  of;  and  Inflammation,  Acute,  of. 

LXVSB,  Hydatid  Disease  of.— Stvoh.: 
Echinococoi  of  Liver. 

Ahatouical  Cearactbbs. — The  liver  is  the 
organ  most  frequently  affected  with  hydatid 
disease.  There  is  usually  but  one  cyst,  but 
there  may  be  two,  three,  or  more ;  and  the 
size  of  the  cyst  may  vary  from  that  of  a  pea 
to  that  of  a  child's  head.  The  cysts  may 
exist  in  either  lobe  of  the  liver,  but  they  are 
more  frequent  in  the  right ;  and  they  may  be 
attached  to  the  upper  or  under  surface,  or 
project  from  the  border,  or  lie  buried  in  the 
substance  of  the  gland.  This  is  more  oa:  less 
modified  in  form,  and  inoreased  in  size,  ac- 
cording to  the  magnitude  and  site  of  the  oyst. 
When  the  oyst  is  small  and  deep-seated, 
there  will  be  no  appreciable  change  in  the 
liver,  and  the  disease  may  be  latent  for  yeus. 
When,  howevfflT,  the  cyst  is  very  large,  it, 
with  the  liver,  constitutes  a  tumour,  which 
may  encroach  upon  the  thorax,  and  also 
fill  a  great  part  of  the  abdomen.  Pressure 
of  the  cyst  may  induce  atrophy  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Uver,  but,  at  times,  hypertrophy 
is  the  result.  The  biJe-ducts  have  occasion- 
ally been  found  to  be  obliterated,  or  a  com. 
mnnication  to  have  been  effected  between 
them  and  the  cysts.  "When  at  the  surface  of 
the  organ,  the  cysts  as  they  enlarge  may 
induce  inflammation  and  thickening  of  the 
peritoneum,  and  adheuon  to  neighbouring 
structures. 

Sthftohs. — ^A  hydatid  cyst,  when  suffi- 
ciently large  and  near  the  surface,  generally 
exhibits  itself  as  a  tumour  of  variable  size, 
situated  either  in  the  right  hypochondrinm 
or  iu  the  epigastric  region ;  evenly  globular 
in  its  early  stages ;  firm,  resisting,  yet  elastic, 
and,  at  times,  with  a  sensation  of  fluctuation. 
J  Brianfon  and  Fiorry  noticed  a  vibration  ct 
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trembling — hydatid  fremitut — which  is  felt 
when  the  sorface  is  compressed  gently  by 
three  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  sud  sharp  per- 
cussion made  with  the  right  hand  over  the 
middle  finger.  Frerichs  does  not  consider 
this  agn  of  much  importance,  it  hanng  been 
present  in  only  one-half  of  his  cases.  If  the 
tumour  is  situated  behind  the  liver,  it  will, 
as  it  develojw,  posh  this  organ  forwards, 
flatten  it,  and  ino'ease  the  area  of  dulneas. 
The  tomoor  may  last  for  $k  considerable  time, 
and  go  on  increasing  to  some  extent,  and  yet 
the  patient  remain  free  from  constitutional 
disturbance,  perform  all  his  functions  well, 
and  keep  in  good  condition  as  regards  flesh 
and  strength.  When^  however,  it  has  at- 
tained a  very  large  size,  it  will  give  rise  to 
various  symptoms — to  a  feeling  of  tightness 
and  distension ;  if  it  press  upwards,  to  em- 
barrassed breathing,  cough,  possibly  more  or 
less  diilness,  with  diminished  respiration,  at 
the  base  of  the  right  lung,  and  palpitation ; 
if  upon  the  abdominal  viscera,  to  interference 
with  their  functions.  Pain  is  not  generally 
present,  but  in  some  oases  there  is  a  gnawing 

Siain,  either  at  the  ^ngastrium  or  extending 
onnErds  from  the  lumbar  r^ion.  (Edema 
of  the  lower  extremitieB  nu^  ooour  when  the 
tnmonr  presses  npon  the  mferior  cava,  or 
aacitea  from  a  similar  effect  on  the  portal 
vein.  The  latter  is,  however,  not  unlikely  to 
have  some  associated  features,  tending  to  in- 
dicate the  unnsual  nature  of  the  efifusion  and 
the  origin  of  the  disease. 

Diagnosis. — Hydatid  tumour  of  the  liver 
is  not  always  easily  diagnosed  ;  but  the  cha- 
racteristic features  already  noticed,  and  its 
compatibility  (in  many  oases  up  to  an  ad- 
vanced stage)  with  a  ^ood  state  of  health, 
will  generally  point  to  its  nature.  Abscess  of 
the  Over  wiU  be  distinguished  bv  local  and 
remote  pain ;  the  frequent  antecedence  or  co- 
existence of  dysentery ;  and  severe  eomtitu- 
tional  symptoms,  such  as  heetie  flever,  rigors, 
Ac.  It  must,  however,  be  ramembered  thai 
hydatid  oysts  are  liable  to  become  inflamed 
and  to  suppurate,  when  the  diagnosis  will 
not  be  so  readily  made  ;  but  even  so,  the  sup- 
puration of  a  hydatid  cyst  is  less  likely  to  be 
BGCompanied  by  the  acute  paroxysmal  fever 
so  dmacteristio,  if  present,  of  abscess  of  the 
liver.  Cancer  of  the  liver  will  generally  be 
marked  by  irregularity  of  suriace ;  the  pre- 
sence of  -pain  ;  the  cachectic  aspect ;  and  the 
rapidity  of  progress.  Aneurysm  of  the  ab- 
dominal aorta  may  form  an  epigastric  tumour, 
of  even,  spherical  shape ;  but  the  pulsations, 
frequently  very  forcible,  coupled,  probably, 
with  bnut,  audible  along  the  course  of  the 
vessel  befim  and  behind,  will  determine  the 
dia^osis.^  The  site,  the  pyriform  shape  and 
oniform  size,  and  the  usual  accompaniment 
of  jaundice,  will  distinguish  from  hydatid 
disease  the  tumour  caused  by  a  distended 

SJl-bladder.  Frerichs  thinks  that  hydatid 
iease  of  the  liver  is  more  freqnoitly  con- 


founded with  localised  pleuritic  effusion  at 
the  base  of  the  chest  than  with  any  other 
affection.  He  remarks  that  the  same  signs — 
dulness  on  percussion,  absence  of  vocal  thrill, 
intercostal  fluctuation — would  be  present  in 
both  cases.  He  rests  the  diagnosis  on  the  fact 
that  the  line  of  dolness  would  present  a  curve 
which  would  look  upwards  in  the  one  case, 
downwards  in  the  other.  To  this  sign,  of 
nnoertam  presence,  may  bo  added  that  the 
vocal  vibration  and  resonance,  although  per- 
haps somewhat  lessened,  are  not  usiwly 
damped  by  pressure  from  below  the  dia- 
phragm to  the  extent  that  is  effected  by  fluid 
m  the  pleura. 

Terminations  and  Pbookosis. — Hydatid 
tumour  of  the  liver  may  last  for  years,  and 
be  compatible  with  an  average  state  of  health ; 
or,  at  an  early  or  advanced  period  of  its  exist- 
ence, it  may  terminate  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ing ways:  1.  It  may,  firom  its  bulk  and 
position,  press  upon  and  interfere  with  the 
functions  of  different  organs.  Pressure  on  the 
large  venous  trunks  may  induce  ascites  and 
dropsy  of  the  lower  extremities;  pressure 
upon  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  ma^ 
obstruct  fhnctions  connected  with  the  asrimi- 
lation  of  food,  and  induce  &ilnre  of  flesh  and 
strength,  and  ultimately  death  from  exhaus- 
tion. 2.  The  tumour  may  contract  adhesions 
with  the  dia|>hragm;  ulcerativeaotioQ through 
this  may  be  set  up,  and  either  (a)  discharge 
of  the  contents  of  the  sac  may  taJie  place  into 
the  pleura,  and  fatal  pleuritis  result;  or  (b) 
further  adhesions  and  ulceration  may  effect 
commimication  with  the  lung,  pneumonic 
symptoms  ensue,  and  the  contents  of  the  sac, 
mixed  with  the  products  of  inflammation,  he 
expectorated.  The  contents  ore  sometimes 
expectorated,  and  the  disease  cured  by  this 
means.  8.  A  rare  result  is  adhesion  to,  and 
iilceration  into  the  pericaxdium,  with  escape 
of  contents,  and  rapidly  &ta1  results.  4.  Ad- 
hesion may  be  eneoted  with  some  part  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  oontente  of  the 
sac  be  discharged  by  vomiting  or  by  stooL 
6.  Rupture  of  the  sao  may  be  caused  by  a 
blow  or  otherwise ;  the  contcoits  be  disohat^d 
into  the  peritoneum;  and  fatal  peritomtis 
result.  6.  The  tumour  may  contract  adbe> 
sions  with  the  parietes;  point  external^; 
and  be  opened  or  effect  an  opening  by  natural 

C cess,  inflammation  and  suppuration  having 
n  previously  set  up  in  the  sac.  7.  Budd 
and  Frerichs  notice  a  possible  cure  from  the 
obliteration  of  the  sac  by  the  formation  within 
it  of  a  putty-like  matter,  the  combined  result 
of  degeneration  of  the  cyst  and  its  contents, 
and  of  inflammation  outside  the  parent  cyst. 
These  conditions  are  by  no  means  rare  in  the 
deadhouse,  and  they  are  frequently  associated 
with  calcareous  changes  in  the  ^st-wall,  as 
well  as  with  the  deposition  of  brown  or  orange 
biliarf  pigment.  So  generally  is  pigment  td 
this  kind  present  in  various  parts  of  these 
cured  hydatids,  that  there  is  good  ground  for 
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supposing  that  the  rupture  of  minute  bile- 
ducts  into  the  cyst  or  its  wall  is  no  nnoom- 
mon  thing;  aod,  whether  by  killing  the 
parasite,  or  by  effecting  slow  inflammatory 
changes  in  the  bed  of  the  cyst,  that  it  leads 
to  a  spontaneous  cure  in  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  eases.  And  as  an  illustration, 
although  a  rare  one,  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  slow  inflammatory  changes  may  proceed 
under  fiivonring  conditions,  there  is  a  speoi- 
men  in  the  museum  of  Got'b  Hospital  where 
the  hydatid  is  snrronndea  by,  and  bad  no 
doubt  determined,  an  enormous  growth  of 
gummatous  material.  8.  Communication 
may  be  effected  between  a  hydatid  cyst  and 
one  of  the  larger  bile-ducts,  and  then  the 
result  will  usually  be  fatal,  although  there 
are  one  or  two  cases  recorded  of  recovery. 
0.  Similar  cysts  may  be  formed  in  other  parts 
or  organs  of  the  body.  10.  As  a  possible 
rare  event  may  be  mentioned  communica- 
tion of  the  sao  with  the  ascending  vena  cava, 
escape  of  the  contents  into  this,  transfer  of 
the  contents  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
impaction  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  fatal 
asphyxia. 

Trbatkkkt. — Bo  long  as  a  hydatid  tumour 
of  the  liver  induces  no  distressm^  symptoms, 
and  does  not  aflfeot  the  Amotions  of  any 
oi^ans,  Uiere  is  no  jffessing  cause  for  inter- 
ference. 'When,  however,  it  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, is  aecompanied  with  Pftin  or  dis- 
tressing distenBion,  and  esiteeiaUy  if  by  up- 
ward pressure  it  is  causing  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  other  symptoms,  recourse 
should  be  had  to  tapping.  If  there  be  any 
doubt  abont  the  nature  of  the  tumour,  the 
exploratory  needle  may  be  first  introduced ; 
and  should  a  clear  fluid,  free  from  albumen, 
escape,  the  diagnosis  may  be  considered  to 
be  established.  It  is  now,  indeed,  con- 
sidered the  best  treatment  not  to  wait  for 
urgent  symptoms ;  but  when  the  disease  is 
wul  developed,  the  oyst  yet  perhaps  single, 
and  the  walls  elastic,  to  let  out  the  contents. 
Thia  is  best  and  most  safely  effisoted  by  punc- 
turmg  with  a  fine  troohar  or  with  an  aspi- 
rator. Certain  precautionary  measures  must, 
however,  be  attended  to.  rnor  to  tapping,  a 
broad  flannel  roller  should  be  firmly  awlied 
round  the  abdomen,  commencing  from  oelow 
and  carrying  the  bandage  up  to  the  tumour, 
so-as  to  assist  in  fixing  this.  It  is  considered 
desirable  not  to  quite  empty  the  cyst,  as  by 
doing  BO  the  chance  of  air  entering  the  cyst 
is  increased.  This  result  may  also  be  farther 
prevented,  and  adhesion  of  the  cyst  to  the 
parietes  promoted,  by  applying  a  compress  of 
lint  over  the  wound  and  fixing  it  firmly  with 
the  remainder  of  the  bandage  which  has  been 
already  partialljc  applied.  The  patient  should 
be  kept  quiet  in  bed  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
rest  ^ould  be  further  ensured  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  morphine.  The  late  Dr. 
Murchison  discountenanced  the  use  of  chloro- 
form for  this  operation,  as  the  pain  is  but 
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trifling,  and  the  chloroform  may  indiioe 
vomiting,  which  would  interfere  with  the 
subsequent  rest  of  parts,  so  desirable  to  en. 
sure  a  successful  result.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  wait  for  the  adhesion  of  the  cyst  to  the 
parietes  before  puncturing,  as  the  use  of  a 
fine  trochar  dimmiahes  the  risk  of  escape  of 
the  contents  of  the  sao  into  the  peritoneum; 
and,  moreorer,  the  escape  of  a  certain  amount 
of  fluid  will  not  usuaUy  induce  peritonitis. 
A  larga  inwportictn  of  eases  tiitu  treated  have 
been  snceessfuL 

When  a  hydatid  cyst  baa  suppurated,  it 
should  be  opened  by  free  incision,  and  the 
contents  allowed  to  evacuate  themselves. 
The  cyst  may  be  opened  immediately  or  by 
two  stages,  according  as  it  is  adherent  to 
the  parietes  or  not.  Free  drainage  must  be 
ensured  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
modem  antiseptic  surgery. 

Puncture  aud  subsequent  injection  of  the 
cyst  with  some  stimulating  fluid;  gradual 
opening  of  the  cyst  by  applications  of  caustic 
potasb,  so  as  to  ensure  adhesion  with  the 
parietes ;  and  a  lai^  incision  with  a  view 
to  efleetive  remontl  (^contents,  are  methods 
of  treatment  which  have  been  |a«ctiaed,  bat 
cannot  be  reoommsnded  in  oomnuison  with 
simple  puncture  with  a  fine  troenar ;  bat,  as 
regards  incision  and  evacuation,  the  success 
of  modem  surgery  is  such  that  it  may  now  be 
resorted  to  with  leas  misgiving,  and  is  even 
strongly  advocated  by  some.  There  would, 
however,  appear  to  be  some  risk  of  hnmor- 
rhage  firom  the  bed  of  the  cyat  afler  incision; 
and  inasmuch  as  there  may  be  several  cysts, 
and  simple  aspiration  is  free  from  any  serious 
danger,  and  is  often  successful  in  inducing 
quiescence,  at  any  rate,  in  the  cyst  for  long 
periods  of  time,  the  simpler  measure  should, 
unless  specially  eontra-indicated,  be  first 
adopted. 

The  late  Dr.  ^ton  Fagge  and  Mr.  Dur- 
ham treated  sevexal  eases  successfully  by 
acupuncture,  and  by  passing  a  galvanie  etus 
rent  through  the  contents  of  uie  cyst ;  but 
it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  result  may 
have  been  due  to  the  acupanotura,  and  not 
to  the  galvanic  influence.  Treatment  by 
special  medicinal  agents,  administered  inter- 
nally, has  been  fairly  tried.  Of  these,  com- 
mon salt  and  iodide  of  potassium  in  large 
doses  may  be  mentioned.  They  have,  how- 
ever, proved  entirely  useless. 

Stepbkn  H.  Wabd.    Jahes  F.  Goodbabt. 

LlVJ&U,  HypertBmia  of.  —  Stmon.  : 
Congestion  of  the  Liver. 

Deiimition. — Uniform  enlargement  of  the 
liver,  with  preservation  of  its  normal  dupe ; 
caused  by  over-distension  with  blood,  the 
result  of  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  re- 
turn of  blood  to  the  heart,  or  of  direct  afflux 
of  blood  through  the  portal  vessels ;  attended 
with  a  serse  of  fulness  and  oppression  in  the 
ri^t  hypochondriac  and  epigastric  r^^ions, 
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■nd  ft  dusky  and  sometinies  janndieed  com- 
plexion. 

^TioLOGT. — Oongettion  of  ih«  liver  may 
be  either  active  or  paative.  Niemeyer  limits 
the  term  *  oongestiou '  to  the  latter,  and  implies 
the  term  *  fioxion '  to  the  former.  Active 
hypenemia  or  congeBtion  resolts  from — 
1.  Excess  in  eating  and  drinking?,  especially 
in  persons  of  sedentary  and  indolent  habits. 
Beterminatioa  of  blood  to  the  liver  occurs, 
to  some  extent,  in  the  process  of  digestion  in 
connexion  with  ordinary  meals,  and  if  these 
consist  of  rich  and  irritating  materials,  and 
are  repeated  too  often,  or  if  the  lifer  is 
atimnlated  between  meals  by  the  imbibition 
of  qnzitaons  liquors,  the  hypereemia  may 
beoome  ezoenive  and  oontinnous.  S.  Long 
expoBore  to  a  tropieal  or  sob-tropical  tem- 
peratnre  will  perhaps  induce  hepatic  con- 
geetion,  but  such  influence  may  be  long 
resisted  by  persons  of  temperate  habits ;  and 
it  is  probaUe  that  the  association  of  irregu- 
laritieB  in  eating  and  drinking  mainly  con- 
tributes  to  the  result.  8.  A  chill,  after  exposure 
to  heat,  may  induce  active  hepatic  congestion, 
which,  in  hot  climates,  may  result  in  sup- 
purative  hepatitis.  4.  It  may  be  excited  by 
injuries  to  the  hver — such  as  contusions  or 
wounds.  6.  Hypewemia  of  the  liver,  with 
enlargement,  occurs  in  connexion  with  typhus 
fever  and  other  acute  exanthemata,  puer- 
peral fever  and  senrry.  It  is  also  a  result 
of  prolonged  exposure  to  with  or 

without  attacks  of  pHHumnoed  ague.  This 
influence  is  the  main  cause  of  the  enlai^d 
livers  with  which  *  old  Indians '  return  to 
this  conntry. 

PoMwe  hypertemia,  to  which  the  term 
meehanieal  congestion  is  applied  by  some 
authors,  is  due  to  interference  with  the 
return  of  blood  firom  the  liver  through  the 
hepatic  vein  and  inferior  cava  to  the  heturt. 
Such  interference  may  be  due  immediately 
to  dilatation  of  the  right  heart,  with  afieotion 
of  the  tricuspid  valve ;  to  obstruction  to  the 
circulation  in  the  course  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  caused  by  different  diseases  of  the 
lungs;  or,  fstrliier  on,  in  the  line  of  the  cir- 
culation, to  disease  of  the  mitral  or  aortic 
valves.  The  affections  of  the  lungs  which 
interfere  with  the  puhnonfuy  circulation  are 
either  acute,  as  pneumonia,  and  then  the 
hepatio  hypenemia  may  pass  off  with  the 
disease  ;  or  they  are  chronic,  as  emphysema 
and  fibroid  disease,  and  then  the  hypenemia 
will  persisL  Mechanical  congestion  of  the 
liver  may  result  firom  direct  obstruction  to 
the  flow  of  blood  by  the  pressure  on  the  vena 
cava  of  aneurysmsd  or  other  tumours.  Mere 
weakness  of  iiie  heart's  action  often  keeps  up 
a  certain  amount  of  passive  congestion. 

Anatomical  Chabacters.— A  hypersmio 
liver  is  increased  in  size  about  equaUy  in  all 
directions ;  its  resistance  is  also  increased ; 
its  peritoneal  investment  appears  distended 
and  shining.   On  making  an  incision  Uood 


oozes  out  freely,  and  tiie  eat  snrftce  is  dark 
red— either  uniformly  so,  or  spotted  with  in- 
tervening Ughter  spaces.  In  the  passive  or 
mechanical  form,  the  central  vessels  of  the 
loboles- — the  hepatio  veins — are  engorged; 
and  when  persistently  so,  as  in  disease  of 
the  mitral  valve,  the  cut  surface  gives  the 
characteristic  appearance  to  which  the  term 
nutmeg  Hver  has  been  applied.  The  dark 
centres  contrast  with  the  pale  circumference 
of  the  lobules,  the  light  and  dark  parts  being 
clearly  defined,  but  varying  according  to  the 
section ;  the  snrfiue  gives  an  appearance 
which  resembles  closely  that  of  a  out  nut- 
meg. The  central  dark  spots  result  from 
distension  of  the  hematic  veins,  and  deposi- 
tion of  bik-pit{ment  in  the  adjacent  hepatic 
oells,  vrfiieh  are  more  or  less  atrophied  by 
pressure;  the  lifter  spaces  correspond  to 
the  interlobular  veins,  the  light  colour  being 
due,  according  to  most  pathologists,  to  the 
presence  of  &t  in  the  cells  at  the  circumfer- 
ence. Br.  Wickham  L^g,  however,  states, 
as  the  result  of  an  examination  of  twenty 
cases  of  nutmeg  liver,  that  the  &t  was  not 
in  excess  in  the  minority  of  them.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  atrophy  of  the  cells  by  pressure 
of  dilated  hepatic  veins,  there  may  be  hyper- 
trophy of  the  interlobular  hepatic  tissue,  with 
lymphoid  bodies  scattered  through  it.  The 
term  '  red  atrophy '  has  been  applied  to  this 
advanced  stage  of  nutmeg  liver,  but,  as  Dr. 
"LiBgg  remarks,  it  is  objectionable,  as  having 
been  previously  used  by  Virchow  to  designate 
a  sfcato  of  liver  met  with  in  wasting  diseases, 
such  as  typhoid  fever.  The  term  *  atn^ie 
nutmeg  liver '  answers  well. 

SiuPTOMS  Attn  8EctnEL£. — In  slight  cases 
of  hypertsmia  the  liver  does  not  extend  much 
beyond  its  normal  limits,  but  it  may  perhaps 
be  felt  below  the  borders  of  the  nbs  and 
Across  the  epigastrium.  In  severe  cases, 
and  especially  in  passive  hypereemia  from 
obstructed  circulation,  the  organ  often  attains 
a  considerable  size,  and  is  found,  on  percus- 
sion, to  extend  upwsrds  into  the  mammary 
region,  downwards  nearly  to  the  umbilicus, 
and  across  into  the  left  hypochondrium.  Its 
resistance  is  generally  increased,  and,  in  old- 
standing  cases,  sneh  as  the  IoobI  condition 
often  seen  in  the  deadhonse  as  the  effect  of 
tight-lacing,  it  ma^  even  be  hard  enough 
to  create  the  suspicion  of  malignant  disease. 
There  is  often,  especially  in  acute  cases, 
tenderness  on  pressure.  The  patients  do 
not  exactly  spet^  of  pain,  but  of  a  sense  of 
oppression  and  fulness  in  the  right  hypo- 
chondriac and  epigastric  regions,  and  of 
uneasiness  from  the  pressure  of  clothes,  or 
on  lying  on  the  left  side.  In  most  acute 
cases  there  is  marked  functional  and  general 
disturbance:  a  furred  tongue,  nausea,  vomit- 
ing at  times  of  bile,  bilious  diarrhoia,  sallow- 
ness  of  complexion,  or  some  amount  of 
jaundice.  In  certain  cases  the  bile  seems  to 
be  peculiarly  acrid,  and  causes  much  griping 
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and  distress  as  it  passes  downwards,  and 
smarting  ss  it  is  voided.  The  nrine  is  high- 
eolonied,  and  loaded  with  lithates.  The 
patients  often  complain  of  headache,  are  irri- 
table and  depressed  in  spirits,  and  feel  lan- 
guid and  drowsy.  Disttirbances  of  circulation 
are  indicated,  m  severe  attacks,  by  irregu- 
larity of  the  pnlse  and  palpitation  of  the 
heart.  When  jaundice  is  present  in  any 
marked  degree,  there  is  probably  catarrh  of 
the  bile-ducts,  and  transient  obstmetion  of 
these  daets,  and  then  the  evacuationa  are 
devoid  of  bile. 

Th«  hypersmie  condition  of  liver  induced 
in  India  or  other  tropical  ref^ons,  as  the  re- 
sult of  high  temperature  and  malarious  in- 
fluence, may  terminate  in  chronio  enlai^- 
ment,  and  possibly  in  damaged  structure  of 
the  organ.  The  symptoms  which  mark  this 
are  cachexia  and  anemia,  with  sallowness  of 
complexion ;  a  weak  circulation,  indicated 
by  great  susceptibility  to  changes  of  tempe- 
rature, and  by  chilliness  or  coldness  of  the 
lower  extremities;  disturbances  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  shown  by  irritability,  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  disinclination  from  effort  of 
any  kind,  headische,  and  giddiness ;  and  other 
oomplaints.  Dyspeptie  symptoms  are  present. 
The  bowels  are  either  constipated  or  relaxed, 
the  stools  in  either  ease  showing  a  deficient 
or  vitiated  secretion  of  bile.  The  urine 
sometimes  contains  bile,  frequently  oxalate 
of  lime,  and  excess  of  area.  The  skin  is  dry 
and  harsh. 

In  the  mechanical  form  of  hypenemia  there 
are,  in  addition  to  special  gastric  and  hepatic 
symptoms,  other  symptoms  indicative  of  the 
pulmonary  or  cardiac  affection  on  which  it 
depends.  The  complexion  is  more  or  less 
dusky,  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
lividity  mixed  with  the  jaundiced  hue.  The 
liver  may  be  found  to  vary  in  size  in  accord- 
ance with  the  variations  in  the  conditions 
which  give  rise  to  it.  It  may  sometimes 
pulsate.  Ascites  may  now  become  a  promi- 
nent symptom,  whilst,  as  Niemeyer  remarks, 
the  general  dropsy  resulting  from  associirted 
heart-aSbotion  may  be  yielding  to  treatment. 

DuoKosis. — Hyperemia  of  the  liver,  when 
it  is  the  result  of  obstruction  to  the  circula- 
tion caused  by  diseases  in  the  chest,  is  easily 
rect^ised.  Also,  when  of  the  active  kind 
and  acute,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for 
any  other  cause  of  enlargement.  It  is  only 
when  the  congestion  is  chronic,  and  the  Uver 
hard  and  resistant,  that  an  <>rroneous  dia- 
gnosis may  be  made;  but  the  previous  history 
of  the  case,  and  associatecl  general  symptoms, 
will  lead  to  a  right  conclusion.  It  might  be 
mistaken  for  albuminoid  disease,  but  then 
the  liver  may  be  really  undergoing  this  de* 
generation. 

PBOaKOStB. — Active  hypenemia  of  the  liver 
usually  ends  favourably  on  removal  of  the 
exciting  cause,  and  under  ai^>ropriate  treat- 
ment. The  following  emisiderations  will. 


however,  influence  the  prc^^nMis :  1.  Aa 
attack  of  hyperemia  in  an  individual  of  in- 
temperate habits  may  be  but  the  early  stage 
of  cirrhosis.  2.  A  mmiliLr  attack,  occurring 
in  India,  may,  as  Dr.  Maclean  remarks,  be 
but  the  commencement  of  acute  hepatitis, 
which  may  end  in  suppuration.  8.  The 
inrognosis  in  the  mechanical  form  of  conges- 
tion, dependent  upon  disease  in  the  chest, 
will  be  influenced  by  the  nature  and  stage 
of  such  disease. 

Tbeatkbht. — ^An  attack  of  aeate  hyper- 
emia of  the  liver  will  nsoallj  be  relieved 
quickly  by  rert ;  by  restriction  to  a  Uand, 
fluid  met ;  and  by  ensuring  free  action  of  the 
bowels  by  a  dose  of  calomel,  followed  after  a 
few  hours  by  a  saline  aperient,  either  in  the 
form  of  a  draught,  or  of  one  of  the  more 
active  mineral  waters.  A  single  sufficient 
dose  of  calomel,  four  or  five  grains,  will  often 
rapidly  reUeve  attendant  gastric  irritation 
and  vomiting,  and  ensure  a  free  downward 
discharge  of  bile.  Should  there  be  much 
tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  hver,  the 
appUcation  of  sinapisms  or  turpentine  stupes, 
followed  by  hot  poultices,  will  be  beneficiaL 
So  long  as  any  acute  symptoms  continue, 
the  patient  shoold  be  kept  qniet  in  bed ;  the 
diet  should  be  light  and  fluid;  and  stimulants 
should  be  rigorotLsly  excloded.  The  pmtal 
system  mnst  be  Inpt  relieved  by  a  dose  of 
Pullna  or  Friedrichshall  water,  or  by  a  saline 
draught,  every  or  every  other  m(»nii^,  pre- 
ceded the  previous  night  by  some  mercurial 
preparation,  if  the  secretion  seem  to  require 
this.  Podophyllin  may  be  advantageously 
substituted  for  mercury  in  some  cases,  but  it 
is  uncertain  in  its  action.  Its  griping  effect 
is  counteracted  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
extract  of  hyoscyamns  or  half  a  grain  of  ex- 
tract of  cannabis  indica,  and  its  action  will 
be  quickened  by  adding  a  little  compound 
oolooynth  pilL  When  the  acute  atage  of 
hyperemia  is  passed,  taraxacum  often  acts 
well  as  a  purgative  and  alterative;  combined, 
in  subjects  of  gout>y  habit,  whose  urine  is 
more  or  less  ehai^ied  with  lithates,  with  bicar- 
bonate of  potassium,  or,  in  other  cases,  with 
diluted  nitro-hydrochloric  acid.  This  acid,  in 
torpidity  EUid  chronic  enlargement  of  the  liver, 
is  one  of  our  most  effective  remedies.  It  acts 
by  altering  and  promoting  the  biliary  secre- 
tion, and  by  improving  the  tone  of  the  digee- 
tive  organs.  In  the  chronio  enlargement  of 
liver  of  *  old  Indians,'  in  that  which  results 
from  malarious  poison,  and  also  in  other 
forms  of  chronic  congestion,  it  often  acts 
very  beneficially.  It  may  be  used  both  in- 
ternally and  externally.  Ten  to  twenty  drops 
of  the  diluted  acid  of  the  Fharmacopceia  may 
be  given  two  or  three  times  daily,  combined 
with  taraxacum,  quinine,  or  other  drug, 
according  to  indiesiionB.  The  external  use 
of  the  acid  has  been  advantageously  had  re- 
course to  at  the  Seamen's  Hosiatal  fax  years, 
either  in  the  finrn  <tf  eompresi  over  the 
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abdomen,  or  by  sponging  fhe  tor&ee  of  the 
body,  or  by  the  ose  of  baths  to  the  lower 
extremities.  The  fluid  for  the  bath  or  com- 
press is  prepared  by  adding  eight  onnces  of 
the  diluted  acid  of  the  PharmacopcBia  to  a 
gallon  of  water  at  about  98"  F.  The  com- 
press may  be  applied  by  soaking  a  flannel 
roller  of  sufficient  length,  about  a  foot  in 
width,  in  the  prepared  acid,  and  wringing  it 
so  that  it  merely  remains  damp.  The  roller 
should  be  then  applied  round  the  body, 
covered  with  a  piece  of  oiled  silk,  and  worn 
constantly — enbjeet,  however,  to  renewal  of 
acid  night  and  morning;  or  the  lower  ex- 
tremities may  be  immerBed  in  the  fluid  for 
about  twraty  minutes,  night  and  morning, 
and  the  inner  sides  of  the  thighs  and  the 
body  be  sponged  at  the  same  time.  Earthen- 
ware or  wooden  baths  should  be  used ;  and 
the  sponges  and  towels  after  each  bath  muBt 
be  well  washed  in  cold  water,  or  they  will  be 
destroyed  by  the  acid.  At  times  the  external 
use  of  the  acid  causes  purging;  and  in  several 
cases,  at  the  Seamen's  Hospital,  severe 
irritation  of  the  skin,  with  copious  papular 
eruption,  resulted,  and  the  remedy  had  to  be 
discontinued.  Chloride  of  ammonium  and 
iodide  of  potassium  must  he  mentioned  as 
drugs  that  have  been  found  serviceable  in 
reducing  livrars  enlarged  by  ohronio  conges- 
tion. 

In  the  hypenemia  resulting  from  disease 
of  ibo  mitral  or  aortic  valves,  or  from  chronic 
pulmonary  changes,  it  is  suflicient  to  remark  i 
that  the  chest-symptoms  will  oftrai  be  most 
efliBotoally  relieved  by  treatment  directed 
especii^y  to  the  liver. 

Much  beneBt  will  result  in  many  oases  of 
hyperemia  from  a  course  of  mineral  waters 
at  one  of  the  German  or  Enghsh  spas.  Ma- 
rienbad,  the  cool  springs  of  Carlsbad  {rather 
than  the  Sprudel),  Kissingen,  Cheltenham, 
Harrogate,  Ac,  are  indicated  in  active  hyper> 
nmia;  the  more  tonto  waters  in  the  more 
durooic  forms  of  congestion,  A  more  detailed 
notice  of  tiie  different  s^m  and  waters  in 
relation  to  hepatic  affaotions  will  be  found 
tinder  other  articles.  See  Livaa,  Functional 
Disorders  of;  and  Mihksal  Watebs. 

Btkphsk  H.  Wakd.  James  F.  Qoodhabt. 

IiIVKB,  Hypertrophy  of.— In  true 
hypertrophy  of  the  hver,  the  increase  in  the  ■ 
size  of  the  organ  is  due  to  eidargement  and  . 
multipHcation  of  the  secreting  cells,  without 
any  morbid  change  having  taken  place  in 
these,  and  without  the  deposit  around  them 
of  any  morbid  material.    The  parenchyma 
of  an  hypertrophied  liver  is  generally  firm 
and  vasciilar,  in  some  few  instances  pale  and 
flabby.   The  h;^ertrophy  may  be  partial  or 
geturaL   Partiai  hypertro^y  may  either 
result  from  localised  irritation  of  Uie  liver, 
as  in  tight-laoing ;  or  it  may  compensate  for 
some  other  portion  of  the  organ  reduced  or  i 
entirely  destroyed  by  disease,  as  in  the  large  | 


irr^lar  lobules  of  hepatic  tissue  formed 
in  advanced  cases  of  syphilitic  hepatitis. 
Oeneral  hypertrophy  has  been  found  in  some 
oases  of  diabetes  mellitus;  in  leukfemia;  and, 
according  to  Dr.  Jules  Simon,  in  a  certain 
cachectic  condition  jn-oduced  under  the  com- 
bined influences  of  deprivation,  scrofula,  and 
residence  in  a  damp  locality.  Whether  true 
hepatic  hypertrophy  can  be  caused  by  rest- 
denoe  in  hot  climates,  or  by  prolonged  ex- 
posure to  malaria,  seems,  according  to 
Prerichs,  to  be  open  to  doubt.  It  is  probably 
due  in  some  instances  to  prolonged  congestion 
of  the  liver,  and,  as  a  resolt  of  such  a  con- 
dition, may  occasionally  be  met  with  in 
drinkers  and  free  livers,  and  in  the  suttjeets 
of  pulmonary  and  oardiao  diseases. 

W.  JomreoN  SintH. 

Ill  Visit,  Indtiration  of.— The  hver  is 
oommonly  hardened  whenever  it  is  small. 
Simple  induration  is  a  state  in  which  new 
connective  tissue  seems  to  replace  the  proper 
hepatic  tissue  throughout  large  tracts  of  the 
liver.  Ofben  the  organ  becomes  small  and 
lobulated ;  at  other  times  it  is  increased  in 
size,  and  a  case  has  been  known  in  which  it 
weighed  eight  pounds,  constituting  a  connec- 
tive-tissue hypertrophy  of  the  liver.  The 
diseased  part  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
completely  homogeneous,  whitish-yellow, 
firm,  hard  mass;  which  under  the 'micro- 
scope is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  connective 
tissue,  in  which  no,  or  very  few,  elements  of 
hver-Bubstance  can  be  made  out. 
J.  WicKHAH  Lego.   Stephen  Mackenzie. 

XiIVBB,  Inflammation  of,  Aoute.^ 

Stnon.  :  Acute  Hepatitis ;  Fr.  Hipatite 
Aigue  ;  Ger,  Acute  Lebereniiiindunff. 

It  is  usual  to  divide  acute  inflammation  of 
the  Uver  into  perihepatititf  invohing  the 
investing  membrane  of  the  Uver  and  GUsson's 
capsule ;  and  Jiepatitit,  in  which  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  liver  is  engaged — in  other 
words,  into  superficial  and  deep-seated ;  but, 
practically  speaking,  perihepatitis  is  rarely 
more  thaji  an  aocompamment  of  hepatitis, 
of  peritonitis,  or  of  an  acute  attack  of  a 
nei^bouring  organ.   We  shall  not  treat  of 
the  two  separately,  as  they  are  constantly 
associated  with  each  other. 
^TmLoar. — ^Aeute  hepatitis   is   by  no 
■  means  a  common"  affection  in  Eiurope,  and 
.  even  in  the  tropics  congestion  is  far  more 
frequent  than   acute   inflammation.  The 
chief  causes  of  hepatitis  are  exposure  to  heat 
and  to  changes  of  temperature — both  of 
which  have  a  large  share  in  what  is  called 
tropical  influence — irregular  habits  of  life, 
and  spirit-drinking.    Irregular  action  of  the 
liver  and  of  the  bowels  predisposes  to  it. 
Men  in  the  tropics  are  fiu-  more  subject  to 
the  disease  tiian  women  or  children — in  fact, 
I  aente  hepatitis  is  exceedingly  rare  in  ohil- 
I  dren.   The  disease  is  unoouunon  in  men 
I  under  the  age  of  twenty,  and  appears  to  be 
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most  frequent  between  the  ftges  of  twentj- 
five  and  tbirty-five.  Independently  of  the 
cases  in  which  it  appears  to  be  connected 
with  dysentery,  many  authors  believe  hepa- 
titis to  be  induced  by  the  same  causes  as 
those  which  produce  tropical  dysentery,  and 
tropical  fevers — in  other  words,  by  malarious 
inflneneea.  Hepatitis  or  perihepatitis  is 
sometimes  occasioned  by  &Ub,  or  by  external 
violenee,  vhich  may  operate  in  producing 
them  eiUier  dizectly  or  secoKUuily. 

AitAToincii.  CHABACTBU^The  liver  when 
inflamed  is  usually  represented  as  softened 
and  eoi^Mted,  sometimes  haviDg  a  granular 
appearance,  "^lien  cut  into,  more  blood 
flows  from  it  than  usual.  It  is  sometimes 
infiltrated  with  serous  fluid,  with  lymph,  or 
occasionally  with  small  spots  of  pus.  While 
portions  of  the  liver  ore  involved  in  inflam- 
mation, other  portiona  may  be  unaltered ; 
but  moat  generally  it  is  inflamed  or  con- 
gested throughout,  in  aome  parts  in  red 
patches,  while  in  other  parts  there  are  patches 
of  a  yellowish  colour.  These  may  be  traced 
in  their  changes  until  they  are  converted 
into  abscesses,  which  niay  be  single,  or  less 
frequently  multiple;  usually  these  are  en- 
closed in  a  oyst,  which  varies  from  the  thin- 
nest half-formed  membrane  to  a  tolerably 
tough  one.  If  there  has  been  much  peri- 
hepatitis, the  liver  is  very  commonly  ad- 
herent to  the  diaphragm  or  to  the  neighbour- 
ing viscera  by  organised  lymph,  sad  its 
capsule  is  thickened. 

With  reference  to  the  distribution  of  its 
blood-vesaeia,  it  has  been  presumed  that 
congestion  of  the  liver  is  mainly  caused  by 
obstruction  to  the  hepatic  veins,  consequent 
on  affections  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  or  by 
some  obstruction  of  the  vena  portse,  or 
morbid  alteration  of  the  blood  which  it 
conveys.  In  inflammation,  again,  the  eapil- 
laries  of  the  hepatic  artery  are  believed  to 
be  primarily  engorged.  But  these  matters 
are  not  very  certein.  As  respects  suppura- 
tive inflammation,  Bndd  maintained,  and 
rightly  as  regards  many  cases,  that  it  is  the 
result  of  purulent  matter  taken  up  from 
.ulcerating  surfaces  of  the  bowel,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  liver  by  the  vena  porUe. 

Symptoms,— These  vary  much  in  their 
degree  of  acuteness.  There  is  frequently  in 
the  commencement  chilliness,  or  even  some 
shivering,  followed  by  fever.  The  appetite 
is  impaired,  and  there  may  be  loathing  of 
food.  The  tongue  is  white,  and  usually  has 
a  thick  white  coat.  The  bowels  are  some- 
times constipated ;  more  frequently  there  is 
diarrhfsa.  Sometimes  there  is  great  thirst, 
along  with  irritability  of  the  stomach  and 
bilious  vomiting.  A  certain  degree  of  jaun- 
dice has  been  often  set  down  as  a  symptom 
of  hepatitis,  but  it  is  very  unusual.  There 
is  frequently  pain  in  the  right  shoulder,  but 
by  no  means  always.  There  is  often  a  short, 
dry  cough.   There  is  generally  some  fever ; 


the  pulse  is  usually  from  100  to  110,  and  the 
temperatore  of  the  body  is  increased  two  or 
three  degrees ;  but  there  is  seldinn  present 
that  amoimt  of  irritation  which  one  wonld 
expect  to  find  when  inflammation  is  so 
acute  tiiat  it  may  end  in  suppuration.  In 
the  region  of  the  liver  the  symptoms  ace 
Tarions.  Sometimes  there  is  sharp  laucin* 
atiog  pain,  especial^  when  the  convex  snr- 
face  is  most  uTeoted ;  mwe  frequently  there 
is  a  doll,  heavy  pain,  which  is  increaaed 
when  the  intient  endeavours  to  lie  tm  his 
left  side.  There  is  generally  pain  in  the 
liver  on  pressure.  On  careful  examination 
the  viscua  will  often  be  found  to  be  increased 
in  bulk,  but  by  no  means  always  so.  It  may 
be  enlarged  upwards  and  backwards,  or 
below  the  edge  of  the  ribs,  or  towards  the 
epigastrium.  If  the  inflammation  be  at  all 
acute,  or  if  there  be  perihepatitis,  which  may 
involve  the  lower  surface  of  the  diaphragm, 
there  may  be  Bhortoeee  of  breathing,  which 
is  often  very  distressing.  The  acuteness  of 
snfiering  depends  very  much  on  whether  the 
Borlace  or  ^e  deeper  portion  of  the  organ  is 
meet  inv(dved  in  the  inflammation.  The 
urine  is  oommonly  high-coloured,  and  con- 
tains an  excess  of  bile-pigment  Sometimes 
albumen  is  present,  but  on  the  whole  nothing 
very  definite  is  known  on  this  point. 

As  regards  the  duration  of  the  eymptoms, 
if  there  onlr  be  perihepatitis,  ^ey  will 
^x>bahly  subside  in  three  or  four  days. 
Deep-seated  hepatitis  may  end  in  about  (en 
days  in  resolution,  or  in  the  formation  of 
abscess  («»  Livbb,  Abscess  of);  or  the 
disease  may  be  protracted  in  a  less  acute 
form  for  weeks  or  months,  producing  en- 
largement or  partial  induration  of  the  liver. 
In  such  cases,  and  indeed  in  the  less  acute 
form  of  hepatitis,  it  is  often  difficult  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  ohzcmic  congestion  and 
chronic  inflammation. 

DixaKoais. — Hepatitis  is  not  very  likely 
to  be  confounded  with  other  afiections.  If 
the  surfi&ce  is  particularly  involved,  when 
there  is  much  shortness  of  breath,  and  the 
pains  are  lancinating,  it  may  be  confounded 
with  local  j^eurisy  or  pneumonia.  The  aus- 
cultatory sounds,  as  ako  the  position  of  the 
patient,  will  show  whether  the  lungs  are 
affected — for  with  pneumonia,  with  inter- 
ooatal  neuralgia,  with  inflammation  of  the 
stomach,  or  with  the  passage  of  gall-stones, 
he  will  not  lie  on  the  affected  side,  as  in 
hepatitis ;  nor  is  there  in  these  diseases  the 
excessive  irritability  of  stomach  that  there  is 
in  inflammation  of  the  ]i\et.  The  pain  of 
gaU-Bt<me8  comes  on  more  suddenly,  is  more 
acute,  and  disappears  more  rapidly.  Some- 
tiioes  hepatitis  has  been  eonfonnded  wiUi 
enlargement  of  the  gall-bladder,  but  usnally 
the  pyriform  shape  and  prominence  of  that 
organ  when  over-filled  should  be  enough  to 
distinguish  it.  As  for  the  diagnoaia  between 
hepatitis  and '  perihepatitis,  it  is  chiefly  of 
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importance  as  regards  the  prognosis.  The 
pain  in  the  latter  is  n&iiBlly  more  acute,  lees 
of  a  dull  pain,  and  is  less  persistent.  The 
parenchyma  of  the  viscus  is  less  sensitive 
than  its  Bur&ee,  as  has  appeared  to  the 
writer,  on  handling  and  cutting  off  two  or 
three  inches  of  liver  which  hod  protruded 
throu^  a  wound. 

Pboonobis.^ — The  pn^nomB  of  h^uUitis  is 
grave,  but  its  termination  is  generally  fBLvonr* 
able  in  temperate  clunates,  especially  when 
the  case  ia  one  rather  of  perihepatitis  than 
of  hepatitis.  In  the  tropics  the  disease  is 
much  more  formidable.  There  is  always 
the  risk  of  its  running  into  abscess ;  or,  if 
that  be  avoided,  of  a  state  of  cfaronio  hyper- 
emia of  the  oi^an,  with  enlargement  and 
constant  tendency  to  relapse  supervening. 
'I  he  complication  with  dysentery  or  chronic 
diarrhcea  is  fret^uent  and  unfavourable.  The 
ratio  of  mortahty  differs  much  in  different 
places,  and  in  the  same  place  in  different 
seasons ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
absolute  mortality  of  hepatitis,  as  long  as 
congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  Uver  are 
not  distinguished  in  statistical  returns.  How- 
ev«:,  hepatitis  (if  cholera  be  excluded)  has 
long  be«i,  and  continues  to  be  steadUy,  the 
greatest  sonree  of  mortality  among  our 
soldiers  in  India.  The  French  found  it  a 
very  iatal  disease  in  Algiers,  and  it  has 
always  bem  one  of  the  most  serious  diseases 
of  hot  countries. 

Treathemt. — The  acti\ity  of  treatment 
must  be  regolated  by  the  acuteness  of  the 
case,  and  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
complications,  such  as  dysentery.  In  former 
days  repeated  venesection  used  to  be  em< 
ployed.  We  now  find  a  few  leeches  appUed 
over  the  liver  or  to  the  anus  at  least  as 
effectual.  Emollient  cataplasms  are  to  be 
kept  constantly  applied  to  the  side.  The 
bowels  should  be  xteei^  acted  on  with  the 
neatral  salts.  The  action  of  ipecacuanha  iu 
hx^  doses  is  very  useful,  whether  it  produces 
nausea  or  operates  on  the  bowels.  It  is  par- 
ticularly indicated  where  there  is  dysenteric 
compUcation.  The  general  feeling  is  that  the 
indoction  of  vomiting  operates  unfavourably, 
bnt  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  a  eer* 
tain  amoimt  of  this  action  is  not  injurious. 
It  seems  to  relieve  the  liver  to  some  extent. 
Calomel  and  opium,  and  the  exhibition  of 
calomel  in  small  doses,  to  touch  the  giuns, 
was  the  old  treatment  in  India;  while  the 
French  b^ted  mainly  to  the  exhibition  of 
calomel,  ipecacuanha,  and  opium.  Both 
modes  of  treatment  were  believed  to  yield 
satiB&ctor^  results.  The  popular  idea  that 
if  the  patient  was  onoe  salivated  he  was 
secure  from  tbe  formation  of  abscMs  has  no 
fonndotion  in  &ct.  If  there  is  much  general 
fever,  the  use  of  an  ordinsfy  diaphoretic 
mixture,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  tartar 
emetic,  will  be  found  use^;  if  nausea  is 
prodnoed,  so  much  the  better.    When  the 


symptoms  become  less  acute,  the  steady  use 
of  moderate  saline  aperients,  or  of  iodide  of 
potassium— in  short,  the  ordinary  treatment 
for  congested  liver,  should  be  adopted. 
Counter-irritants  and  blistering,  or  the  ap- 
pUcation  of  tincture  of  iodine  over  the  liver, 
are  of  more  use  in  this  than  in  the  earlier 
stages.  The  nitro-muriatic  acid  bath  has 
long  been  a  p(^piilar  remedy  in  the  dironie 
stage  of  hepatitis.  The  body  may  be  im- 
mersed, bat  a  bath  fat  the  feet,  or  sponging  tho 
side  wiUi  a  solution  of  tbe  acid,  will  usually 
be  found  as  efficacious.  The  internal  use  m 
tbe  mineral  acids  the  writer  believes  to  be 
more  effective.  Change  of  climate  exercises 
a  singularly  beneficial  effect ;  especially  that 
obtained  by  a  sea-voyage.  Sudden  exposure 
to  cold,  however,  after  a  return  from  a  warm 
climate,  must  be  particularly  guarded  against. 
The  treatment  of  the  sequelie  of  hepatitis 
becomes  practically  that  of  congestion  of  the 
liver.  The  steady  use  of  saline  aperients,  or 
a  resort  to  the  saJine-alkaline,  or  to  alkaline 
baths,  as  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  Elster,  Vichy, 
and  others,  will  be  found  beneficial.  In  tbe 
acute  stage  the  diet  must  be  low,  and  limited 
chiefly  to  fluids.  Great  attentitm  must  be 
paid  to  diet  dniing  eonvalesoenee  also.  This 
will  help  materiuly  in  preventing  the  dis- 
ease from  becoming  chronic;  and,  indeed, 
there  is  no  better  prophylactic  wunst  hepa- 
titis than  a  carefully  regulated  diet,  with 
abstinence  firom  spiritnoas  drinks. 

J.  Maophbbsov. 

XJLVJBU,  Inflammatioii  of,  Chronio. 

This  is  usiiidly  only  another  name  for  cirrhosis. 
Sometimes  the  name  is  given  to  a  perihepa- 
titis, a  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  capsule 
enclosing  the  hver,  and  beneath  which  the 
liver-substance  is  found  hardened  and  tough, 
due  to  an  over-growth  of  the  connective 
tissue  from  the  capsule.  Most  pathologists, 
howe\er,  look  upon  cirrhosis  as  a  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  liver,  and  the  name  is 
usually  restricted  to  this  state.  A  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  liver  is  also  induced  by 
syphihs.  both  congenital  and  acquired.  See 
Lives,  Cirrhosis  of. 
J.  WicKHAU  Leoo.   Stephen  Mackenzie. 

LIVEB,  HaLformatlons  of.— Abnor- 
malities in  the  form  of  the  liver  are  not 
common,  and  are  more  often  acquired  than 
congenital.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
most  fii^quently  observed  malformations  that 
are  congenita},  and  due  to  some  original  de- 
fect :  A  more  or  less  quadrangular  liver ;  a 
rounded  liver;  reduced  proportions  or  total 
absence  of  left  lobe ;  prolongation  of  the  left 
lobe  in  the  form  of  a  naiTow  tongne-like  pro- 
cess towards  the  region  of  the  spleen ;  ab* 
normal  grooving  of  the  surfiuies  of  the  liver; 
extreme  depth  of  normal  fissures.  Another 
occflsional  variety  of  hepatic  malformation 
consists  in  extensive  lobulation,  Mid  the 
existence  of  one  or  more  additional  small 
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lobes — a  condition  met  with  in  the  livers  of 
rodent  animals.  An  extreme  instance  of  this 
extensive  lobulation  was  observed  by  Dr. 
Dickinson,  and  is  recorded  in  the  Traruae- 
tiont  of  the  Pathologica-l  Society  (voL  xviL 
p.  160).  Acquired  malformation  may  be  due 
to  hepatic  aDscess;  to  hydatid  disease;  to 
new-growths;  to  some  form  of  chronic  in- 
flammation (etrrhons,  sjFT^ilitic  disease) ;  or, 
finallyt  to  compression  of  the  organ  by  tight- 
lacing  and  other  means.  In  eaaea  of  hepatic 
malformation  caused  by  tight*laeing.  the  upper 
part  of  the  right  lobe  may  be  traversed  from 
side  to  side,  either  by  a  single  very  deep 
furrow,  or  by  two  or  more  shallow  depres- 
sions with  elevated  transverse  folds  of  Uver- 
tissue  between  them.  In  those  instsnces  in 
which  the  constriction  has  been  so  applied 
as  to  *  fold  up  *  the  liver,  and  vo  increase  its 
convexity  from  before  backwards,  a  single 
deep  transverse  farrow  is  often  formed  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe. 

According  to  Wilks  and  Moxon,  compres- 
sion of  the  waist  by  a  strap  often  causes  a 
transverse  groove  or  depression,  with  a  fibrous 
appearance,  ranning  jntt  ^Mtre  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  liver  in  &ont 

Dr.  Coats  has  described  a  farrowed  etm* 
dition  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  liver,  in 
which  elevated  folds  of  hepatic  stmcture, 
with  corresponding  depressions,  take  a  direc- 
tion from  before  backwards.  Tbis  farrowing 
occurs  in  cases  of  obstructed  respiration,  and 
is  held  to  be  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  lower 
ribs  on  the  liver,  which  organ  is  more  or  less 
fixed  by  depression  of  the  diaphragm  and  by 
the  strongly  contracted  abdominal  muscles. 

W.  JoHNSOK  Shitb. 

LIVSIB,  MaUgnant  Disease  of.— 
DspixrrioN.— Development  in  the  liver  of 
cancerous  or  Baroomatons  growths,  either 
primary,  or  secondary  to  similar  growths 
elsewhere;  causing,  generally,  enlargement 
of  the  organ,  with  irregularity  of  its  surface ; 
attended  with  pain,  often  with  jaundice  and 
ascites,  with  marked  cachexia  and  progres- 
sive emaciation;  and  having  nsnally  a 
rapidly  fatal  termination. 

^TiOLOQY. — Hepatic  cancer  is  so  largely 
a  disease  transported  to  the  liver  from  other 
origans  by  the  various  vessels  that  supply  it 
with  bloud  and  l^mjih,  that  its  raiaon  d'etre 
is  that  of  the  various  primary  growths  from 
which  it  emBiiates—in  the  stomach,  the  intes- 
tine,  the  sexual  oi^iins,  the  breast,  the  eye, 
Ac.  Thus  it  is  rare  in  early  life.  Of  eighty, 
three  cases  analysed  by  Freriehs,  forty-one 
were  between  forty  and  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  the  remainder  in  nearly  equal  propor- 
tions above  and  below  that  period.  Climate, 
habits  of  life,  over-indulgence  in  the  use  of 
■pirituouB  liquors,  do  not  seem  to  play  any 
part  in  determining  the  malady.  The  in- 
fluenee  of  hereditary  tendency  to  cancer 
most  not,  however,  be  overloclced.  Malig- 


nant disease  of  the  liver  is  primary  in  about 
one-fourth  of  all  cases ;  secondary  in  the 
remainder;  and,  in  about  one-half  of  the 
oases  in  which  it  is  so,  the  primary  disease 
has  been  seated  in  structures  connected  with 
the  portal  system.  Of  such  as  originate  in 
the  liver,  the  disease  in  the  lai^r  number 
oommencee  in  the  gall-bladder  or  the  bile- 
dneta,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  cylinder-ceUed 
oanoer.  S<Hue  few,  at  any  rate,  have 
peared  to  be  tin  direct  outcome  Oi  the  IomI 
irritation  of  a  gall-atone. 

AnatomicjU.  Chabactebs.— Malignant  dis- 
ease of  the  liver  may  be  either  carcinoma 
or  sarcoma,  the  former  being  either  hard  or 
soft  (scirrhus  or  medullary),  the  latter  round- 
celled  and  occasionally  melanotic.  CoUoid 
cancer  is  rare,  and  spreads  from  the  stomach 
or  peritoneum.   Cancer  may  occur  as  an 

\  infiltration  of  the  liver-tissue,  when  large 
masses  of  the  liver  are  uniformly  affected, 
and  little  or  no  irregularity  of  surface  results. 
It  usually,  however,  occurs  in  circumscribed 
maasea,  smaller  nodules  or  larger  protuber- 
ances, varying  in  size,  to  use  a  familiar 
wmiparison,  horn  that  of  a  pea  to  thi^  of  a 
child's  head.  These  masses  are  more  or 
leas  numerous,  and  usually  distinct ;  or  they 
may  mcroach  upon  one  another,  and  coalesce. 
When  near  the  surface,  they  give  rise  to  the 
marked  irregul^ty  which  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  disease ;  and,  when  large  and 
numerous,  cause  ccmfflderable  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  liver.  The  masses  on  the 
surface  are  sometimes  Battened,  and  have  a 
central  depression  which  has  been  designated 
as  '  cancer  navel.'  The  cut  surface  is  either 
white,  or  reddish-white,  or  darker  red  when 
blood  has  been  recently  extrarasated,  or  of 
varying  colour,  from  altered  blood-pigment, 
when  the  extravasation  of  blood  has  been  of 
longer  date.   The  portal  and  hepatic  veins 

I  are  sometimes  invaded  by  the  canocr. 

Symptoms. — ^In  the  earlier  stage  of  thii 
disease,  the  symptoms  may  be  merely  snb- 
jertive,  and  then  diagnosis  tUI  be  difficult. 
When  far  advanced,  however,  a  prominent 
irregular  swelling  may  be  seen,  raising  the 
abdominal  parietes,  and  occupying  often  * 
large  portion  ofthe  abdominal  cavity.  Lesser 
grades  of  the  disease  may  be  detected  by 
palpation  and  percussion.  The  liver  will  be 
found  to  extend  more  or  less  beyond  its 
normal  limits ;  to  be  hard  and  resisting ; 
and,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  irregular. 
In  a  few  cases,  however,  when  the  disease  is 
of  an  infiltrating  form,  the  surface  will  per- 
haps be  smooth  throughout.  At  times  there  is 
no  enlargement  of  the  organ,  and  the  portion 
affected  lies  nndw  the  ribs,  so  that  pnysieal 
examination  does  not  help  us.  There  is  of^n 
tenderness  on  pressure,  especially  when  the 
peritoneal  coat  is  inflamed.  Usually,  but  not 
always,  there  is  pain  in  the  liver  itself; 
sometimes  merely  a  feeling  of  tightness  and 
fulness;  at  other  times  a  gnawing,  aching 
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pun  ;  and  some  patients  have  described  the 
pain  as  '  burning.'  There  is  frequently  also 
pain  ebooting  back  to  the  spine,  over  the 
sacrum,  or  about  the  angle  of  the  right 
scapula.  A  sensation  as  of  a  cord  drawn 
round  the  right  hypochondrium  has  bean 
complained  of.  There  is  sometimes  pain 
radiating  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ab- 
domen; and  ocoauonally  wandering  pains  in 
the  extremitieB  and  body  generally  are  com- 
plained of.  When  the  stomach  is  intact, 
there  may  be  no  material  disturbance  of  its 
fimctionB,  bat  nsnally  derangement  is  mani- 
fpsted  by  loss  of  ap[ietite,  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  other  symptoms,  which  will  be  intensified 
if  the  stomach  is  implicated  in  the  disease. 
The  bowels  are,  as  a  rule,  constipated  in  the 
earlier  stage,  but  towards  the  c^oee  there  is 
often  dysenteric  diarrhcea.  Jaundice  occurs 
in  nearly  one-half  of  the  oases  of  malignant 
disease  of  the  Hver,  and  is  due  to  compression 
of  the  bile-ducts  by  cancerous  masses  within 
the  organ,  or  by  an  enlarged  lymphatic  gland 
in  the  portal  fissure.  When  once  established 
it  is  permanent,  and  the  colour  of  the  patient 
varies,  being  pale  ydlow,  or  deep  olive-ydlowt 
or  greeni^  or  sometimes  of  the  dark  hue 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  term  *blaok 
jaundice.'  The  stools  in  ench  eaeee  are  wliite 
or  clayey  in  appearance ;  and  the  urine  deep- 
e<^nred  from  bile-pigment.  The  condition  of 
the  urine,  when  there  is  no  jaundice,  is  vari- 
able ;  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  it  is 
generally  scanty  and  pigmented,  and  loaded 
with  lithates ;  m  the  la«t  stage,  according  to 
Dr.  Parkes,  copious,  pale,  and  deficient  in 
urea.  This  condition  he  attributes  to  the 
ntter  failure  of  digestive  and  nutritive  power. 
Ascites  is  present  in  more  thui  half  of  the 
cases,  and  is  due  either  to  compression  of  the 
portal  vesBels,  or  to  implication  of  the  peri- 
toneum. B<Hnetimes  the  lai^  size  of  the 
tumour,  espeoially  if  ascites  to  any  extent  be 
present,  may  oMise  much  pressure  upwards, 
and  give  rise  to  disteeseing  chest-symptoms, 
such  as  embarrassed  breathing  or  palpitation. 
Hsmorrhage  not  infrequently  occurs  in  ad- 
vanced cases.  The  blood  may  oome  from  the 
stomach  or  bowels,  and  be  due  to  portal  ob- 
struction ;  or  may  be  of  passive  character,  as 
in  scurvy  or  purpura ;  and  the  bleeding  may 
take  place  beneath  the  skin,  or  come  from 
the  stomach  or  boM'els.  In  the  latter  oaee 
the  hfcmorrhage  is  accompanied,  according 
to  Frerichs'  experience,  by  intense  jaundice, 
and  usually  by  somnnlencs  and  delirium. 
The  complexion  of  patients  suffering  from 
the  disease  under  consideration,  when  there 
is  no  jaundice,  is  usually  ssJlow,  anemic, 
earth-coloured.  There  is,  in  a  lai^  majority 
of  cases,  progressive  and,  towards  the  close, 
ofkm  extreme  emadation.  Oencorally  there 
is  no  fevw,  but  a  sort  of  hectic  may  oeeur 
when  the  cancerous  development  goes  on 
rapidly,  and  involves  several  organs.  When 
tho  disease  of  the  liver  is  secondary  to,  and 


complicated  with  cancerous  affections  of  other 
organs,  as  the  stomach — which  occurs  in  a 
considerable  proportion  of  cases — pancreas, 
uterus,  or  mammary  gland,  symptoms  will 
exist  indicating  such  complications,  but  need 
not  be  specially  dealt  with  here. 

DuoNOSis. — W'hen  hepatic  cancer  is  some- 
what advanced,  and  the  liver  large  and  ir- 
regular on  its  snrfiMM,  the  diagnosis  will  be 
easily  effected.  In  Ae  early  stage,  on  the 
contrary,  and  throughout  some  cases  in  which 
the  liver  is  not  perceptibly  enlarged,  one 
must  be  cautious  in  giving  a  hasty  or  too 
decided  opinion.  Inherited  tendency  to 
cancer;  the  age  of  the  patient;  in  women  the 
period  of  '  chan^  of  me ' ;  a  sallow,  earthy 
aspect ;  progressive  emaciation ;  and  pain  in 
the .  right  hypochondrium,  point  with  fair 
probability  to  the  disease.  But  nearly  the 
same  conditions  and  symptoms  may  be 
associated  with  ^gravated  hypochondriasis, 
or  chronic  tendency  to  gall-stones;  and  in 
the  latter  case  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  is 
increased,  as  gall-stones  are  often  associated 
with  canoMT.  Permanent  closure  of  the  bile- 
duct  from  other  causes  gives  rise  to  persis- 
tent jaundice  and  other  symptoms,  as  in  the 
ease  ot  closure  by  pressure  firom  a  euicerous 
mass.  Enlargement  of  the  Uver  from  malig- 
nant disease  may  be  confounded  with  this 
following  hepatic  enlargements  and  malig- 
nant tumours:  1.  Albuminoid  or  lardaceous 
disease.  In  this  affection  tho  hard,  perfectly 
smooth  surface,  with  preservation  of  normid 
shape  of  the  liver,  and  absence  of  pain  in  the 
tumour  and  of  jaundice,  will  be  sufficiently 
distinctive,  acctnupanied  as  it  should  be  by 
associated  indications  in  other  organs.  2.  In 
many  eases  of  cirrhosis,  as  also  of  malignant 
disease,  the  liver  is  enlarged  and  its  surface 
uneven,  and  in  both  diseases  there  is  great 
resemblance  in  the  aspect  and  general  oachee- 
tie  state  of  the  patient,  and  similar  disturb- 
ance of  gastric  and  hepatic  function.  In 
cancer,  however,  the  ascites  is  generally  but 
slight,  and  the  liver,  instead  of  contracting, 
as  it  usually  does  in  cirrhosis  as  the  disease 
progresses,  continues  to  increase,  and  is 
marked  by  large  hard  nodules  and  protuber- 
ances, which  contrast  with  the  more  general 
but  less  stony  enlargement  in  cirrhosis.  In 
cancer  the  win  is  often  moist ;  in  cirrhosis 
it  is  harsh  and  dry.  Intemperance  is  not  an 
element  in  the  etiology  of  cancer,  as  it  is  in 
oirrhosiB.  In  the  latter  disease,  as  also  in 
lardaceous  liver,  the  spleen  is  frequently  en- 
larged. 8.  Hydatid  tumour  is  to  be  dostin- 
gnished  from  a  localised  cancerous  mass  by 
the  presence  of  more  or  less  distinct  flnotua- 
ti<m ;  and  the  absenoe  of  pain,  and  of  serious 
functional  and  constitutional  symptoms. 
4.  A  tumour  caused  b^  hepatio  abscess 
would  probably  give  evidence  of  fluctua- 
tion; be  associated  with  or  consecutive  to 
dysentery ;  and  often  attended  by  rigors, 
hectic  fever,  and  characteristic  shoulder-tip 
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pun.  S.  MalformstionB  and  nialpositionB  of 
the  liver  have  been  mintaken  for  cancerooB 
enlargement,  eBpecially  in  females  about  the 
period  of  '  change  of  life.'  6.  A  largely  dis- 
tended gall-bladder  has  been  mistaken  for  a 
eancflrons  projection  from  the  liver ;  but  the 
smooth  ovsl  swelling,  and  the  site  of  the 
enlargement,  btb  distinctive,  and,  as  Frerichs 
sayB,  a  practitioner  who  made  an  erroneous 
diagnosis  in  such  case  would  be  wanting  in 
the  taetuM  eruditut.  7.  Cancer  of  the  omen- 
tum would  present  a  movable  tumour,  separ- 
able, probably,  from  the  liver  by  a  slight  area 
of  tympanitic  resonance.  8.  Cancerous  de- 
posits in  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  may  be 
readily  mistaken  for  cancerous  affections  of 
the  stomach.  The  following  points  will  ssHist 
in  diagnosis :  (a)  Peroussion  in  the  greatest 
thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  gives  a 
tolerably  clear,  tympanitic  sound ;  in  cancer 
of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  sound  is 
much  more  deadened,  and  is  onljr  sonewhat 
tympanitio  on  stronger  pereussion-Bteoke ; 
(o)  car^^  examination  of  the  liver,  and  of 
the  stomach,  when  fiUl  and  when  empty, 
will  also  lead  to  a  correct  conclusion ; 
(e)  even  when  the  liver  and  stomach  are 
both  affected,  careful  examination  may  often 
make  out  the  boimdaries  of  diseue  in  each. 

9.  Malignant  tumour  of  the  right  lobe  may 
be  mistaken  for  enlargement  of  the  right 
kidney.  Percussion  will  generally  give  a 
tympanitic  sound,  from  the  presence  of  in- 
testine between  the  kidney  and  liver.  The 
hepatic  tumour  is  also  distinguished  from 
this  and  other  abdominal  tumours  by  its 
following  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm 
in  respiration.  But  when  the  renal  enlarge- 
ment is  very  great,  diagnoBis  is  not  easy. 

10.  Malignant  diBoaon  of  the  asoaiding  or 
transverse  colon  will  consUtote  a  movsJile, 
and  generally  somewhat  tympanitio  swell- 
ing; and  fecal  accumulations  in  the  colon 
may  he  removed,  hut  not  always  readily,  by 
aperients  and  iiqectioiu.  Percupsion,  too, 
will  often  elicit  a  iFesonant  space  betwem 
the  enlarged  intestine  and  the  hver. 

Pboonobib. — The  prognosis  is  always  un- 
favourable. The  disease,  when  once  fully 
pronounced,  runs  its  course  rapidly,  the  fatid 
termination  being  seldom  deferred  beyond  a 
year.  SoirrhuB  has  nsually  a  Ifmger  duration 
than  medullary  cancer. 

Tbeatmbnt. — This  can  be  but  paUiative, 
and  directed  to  rendering  the  inevibaU^  &tal 
course  OB  smooth  as  possible,  by  relieving 
distressing  ^mpt<mu.  Hemedtes  which  in 
other  hepatic  ofieotions  are  valuable,  uidi  as 
cholagognei,  or  mineral  waters,  are  here  use- 
less, if  not  worse.  The  diet  should  be  plain 
and  nourishing ;  and  the  moderate  use  of 
wine  and  alcohol  is  not  oontn-indioated,  as 
in  other  disorders  of  the  liver.  Serious  gas- 
tric and  other  derangements  must  be  met  by 
appropriate  remedies ;  it  being  always  borne 
in  mind  that  we  have  to  soothe  the  patient. 


and  not  add  to  his  distress  by  the  exhibition 
of  nauseous  drugs.  For  the  relief  of  pain, 
the  various  preparations  of  opium  are  indi- 
cated, and,  as  a  rule,  morphine  acts  the  best. 
It  may  be  administered  either  internally,  or 
by  the  hyi>odeimic  method,  and  must  be  re- 
peated whra  pain  demands  it.  Local  apph- 
oatiouB  over  the  livra>,  as  poultices,  spongio- 
piline,  Ac.,  with  solution  of  opium  sprinkled 
over  the  surface,  are  useful,  especially  when 
the  peritoneal  coat  is  inflamed.  Tapping 
should  not  be  had  recourse  to  for  the  rehef 
of  ascites,  unless  this  becomes  so  great  as  to 
interfere  by  upward  pressure  with  the  func- 
tions of  the  lungs  or  heart.  The  fluid  soon 
re-accumulates,  and  the  effect  of  the  opera- 
tion is  to  hasten  the  fatal  termination. 
SiBFKBH  H.  Wabd.  Jambs  F.  GooraaBi. 

LIVEB,  Ualpoeitions  of.— Abnormali- 
ties in  the  position  of  the  Uver  are  much  less 
rare  than  abnormalities  in  its  form.  The 
more  frequent  forms  of  amgetvital  disidaoe- 
ment  include — Lateral  -transposition,  the 
liver  being  found  on  the  left  instead  of  the 
right  aide  of  the  abdomm ;  eventration,  the 
organ  being  exposed  in  front  of  the  abdomui 
of  a  foetus ;  the  presence  of  more  or  less  of 
the  liver  in  ihe  chest,  through  congenital 
deficiency  of  the  diaphragm.  In  acqiUred 
displacemfflit  the  liver  may  be  either  de- 
pressed or  elevated,  some  rotation  of  the 
organ  on  its  transverse  axis  taking  place  in 
an  opposite  direction  in  each  case.  Depres- 
sion may  be  caused  by  pressure  from  above, 
as  by  eSiision  in  the  right  pleural  cavity, 
and  probably  to  some  slight  extent  by  con- 
siderable pericardial  effusion,  or  cardiac 
hypertrophy.  Elevation  of  the  liver,  which 
takes  place  more  frequently,  may  be  due  to 
pregnancy,  ascites,  or  the  presence  of  some 
large  abdominal  tumour.  Curvature  of  the 
spine,  whether  lateral  or  angular,  usually 
gives  rise  to  some  change  in  the  position  of 
the  liver.   In  Pott's  disease  the  organ  is 

'  often  forced  downwards  towards  the  (»est  of 

I  the  right  ilium. 

!     By  tight>lacing  both  the  position  and  the 
I  form  of  the  liver  may  be  altered.  The  organ 
may  be  forced  downwards,  and  at  the  same 
I  time  so  twisted  on  its  transverse  axis  that 
;  its  convex  surbce  looks  directly  forwards, 
1  and  its  concave  surface  directly  backwards. 
When  tightly  compressed,  the  npper  surface 
of  the  right  lobe  becomes  marked  by  the 
ribs,  and  presents  transverse  puc^erings.  At 
the  sune  time  tiie  right  lobe  is  bent  upon 
itself  the  omcavity  of  its  lower  snrCsee  being 
much  increased.   The  hepatio  tissue  corre- 
sponding to  the  summit  of  the  arch  thus 
formed  gradually  wastes,  until  at  last  the 
lobe  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  deep 
transverse  groove,  which  portions  are  con* 
nected  merely  by  a  membranous  band,  com-. 
I  posed  of  thickened  serous  membrane,  and  the 
\  corresponding  portion  of  the  hepatio  capsule. 
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Attention  has  of  late  years  been  directed 
to  a  condition  of  the  liver  analogous,  in 
many  respecta,  to  that  known  as  flof^ii^ 
or  movable  kidney.  The  first  case  of  this 
kind  was  put  on  record  by  Cantaai,  in  18G6, 
and  eight  other  instances  have  since  been 
reported  by  Italian  and  German  physicians. 
From  the  analysis  of  these  cases  given  by 
Thierfelder,  it  seems  to  be  quite  clear,  not- 
withstanding the  absence  of  any  confirmation 
by  post-mortem  observation,  that  a  liver, 
normal  in  form  and  volume,  and  in  all  other 
reepects  perfect^  healthy,  nugr,  undw  eer- 
Uiai  conditions  of  very  rare  ooenrrence,  be 
capable  of  considerable  displacement  within 
the  abdominal  cavity.  In  the  original  in- 
stance published  by  Cantani,  the  organ  lay 
mitirely  below  the  nmbilicus,  and  part  of  it 
rested  within  the  pelvis.  There  is  much 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  tetiology  of 
this  condition.  It  oocors  in  most  instances 
in  women  who  have  had  many  children,  or 
who  have  been  weakened  by  mnch  hard  work, 
and,  from  what  is  known  at  present  of  the 
condition,  is  probably  due  to  the  associated 
infiuences  of  a  pendulous  abdominal  wall, 
and  dongation,  probably  congenital,  of  the 
sospensory  ligamenti  of  the  liver. 

W.  JOHHSON  SmTH. 

IiiyJBItyKorbld  Growths  of.— Several 
mwbid  growths  have  been  met  widi  in  the 
liver,  of  which  the  fallowing  are  tlu  most 
important: — 

1.  ICGii-parasitio  Cystfl — These  fonna- 
tions  are  not  often  met  with  in  the  liver. 
There  may  be  a  single  cyst,  or  a  number  of 
small  cysts  scattered  throughout  the  organ. 
The  single  cyst  is  asually  of  small  size,  but 
in  some  instances — as  inuiose  recorded  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie,  and  in  1882  by  Dr.  Shar- 
key— may  acquire  very  lai^e  propoitions. 
The  contents  are  fluid,  ia  some  cases  stained 
by  bile-p^ments ;  in  others  quite  dear  and 
free  from  any  trace  of  bile.  This  sin^  oyst 
is,  no  doubt,  very  often  a  *  retention-cyst,' 
either  of  congenital  origin,  or  the  result  of 
general  interstitial  hepatitis.  Multiple  cysts 
may  also  be  due  to  dilatation  of  the  hue-ducts, 
but  in  moat  instances  they  represent  the  con- 
dition known  as  cystic  degeneration  of  the 
liver,  which  is  regarded  by  pathological  autho- 
rities  in  this  country  as  the  result  of  vacuola- 
tion  or  some  other  morbid  change  in  the  he- 
patic cells.  The  association  of  cystic  disease 
of  the  liver  with  a  similar  condition  of  the 
kidney,  the  freqtient  occurrence  of  which 
renders  very  doubtful  the  conclusion  that 
such  is  a  simple  coincidence,  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  morlnd  conditions  in  these  two 
organs  are  both  of  a  umilar  nature,  and  due 
to  a  cranmon  cause.  A  condition  much  re- 
sembling that  of  multiple  c;^ts  in  the  liver, 
may,  as  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Hale  'Wlute, 
be  ^odueed  hy  po$t-mortem  ehuiges  in  this 
organ. 
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2.  Dermoid  Cysts.— Mr.  Hulke  has  re- 
corded an  instance  in  which  several  dermoid 
cysts  in  a  withered  condition  were  found 
attached  to  the  suriace  of  the  liver  (Trant. 
Path.  Sac.  vol.  xiiv.  p.  157). 

8.  Erectile  Tumours.— A  hepatic  erec- 
tile or  cavernous  tumour  coneiEts  of  a  small 
red  or  bluiah-red  formation,  of  a  more  or 
less  globular  shape,  of  reticulated  structure, 
and  containiog  fluid  blood  or  soft  coagula. 
Growths  of  this  nature  are  often  multiple, 
and  each  of  about  the  size  of  a  filbert ;  they 
are  usually  found  either  almtg  the  anterior 
mar^  of  the  liver,  or  on  the  upper  surfiwe 
of  the  organ,  near  the  attachment  of  the 
suspensory  ligament.  Each  tumour  is  en- 
closed in  a  capsule  oi  delicate  connective 
tissue.  Though  seated  at  the  periphety  of 
the  liver,  an  erectile  tumour  seldom  projects 
beyond  the  surface  of  the  organ.  Much  re- 
mains to  be  made  out  as  to  the  pathological 
significance  of  these  tumours,  especially  with 
r^ard  to  their  relation  to  malignant  disease. 
There  is  some  difi'erence  of  opinion  as  to 
their  connexion  with  the  hepatic  vascular 
system.  Virchow  and  Wilks  hold  that  they 
are  in  communication  with  minute  branches 
of  the  hepatic  artery ;  whilst  Frericfas  states 
that  they  cannot  be  injected  through  this 
vessel  or  through  the  hepatic  veins,  but  only 
through  branches  of  the  portal  vein. 

4.  I^mphatio  Formations. — The  liver 
is  sometimes  found  studded  in  all  parts  with 
minute  patches  of  tissue  of  soft  consistence, 
each  patch  being  made  up  of  an  aggregation 
of  lymphoid  cells  disposed  in  the  meshes  of 
a  delicate  reticultmi.  These  patches  of  tissue 
are  in  close  connexion  with  small  vessels, 
from  the  walls  of  which,  according  to 
Frerichs,  they  are  developed.  This  condition 
is  associated  with  leuksmia. 

6.  Tubercle. — Tubercle,  as  met  with  in 
the  liver,  occurs  only  in  the  form  of  minute 
mUiary  granulations,  scattered  throughout 
tiie  whcue  argan,  but  accumulated  more 
especially  on  the  snrfiMe.  These  growths 
have  been  rarely  observed  in  the  liver,  and 
in  most  of  the  instances  in  association  with  ' 
acute  general  tuberculosis. 

0.  Canoeir.— 5w  Lmm,  Malignant  Dis- 
ease of. 

7.  Hydatids.— Sea  Liter,  Hydatid  Dis- 
ease of. 

8.  Adenoma  Hepatis. — Under  this  title 
has  been  included  a  series  of  growths  which, 
though  all  composed  of  imperfectly  deve- 
loped liver-tissue,  differ  very  much  from  each 
other  in  patholo^cal  character,  some  re- 
maining quite  innocent,  whilst  others  develop 
into  intensely  malignant  and  infective 
tumours. 

9.  Benign  Growths. — Fibrous  and  other 
growths  have  been  in  rare  instances  found  in 
the  liver,  but  they  do  not  give  rise  to  any 
clinical  signs. 

W.  Johnson  Sutb. 
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UVEB,  Nutmeg.- Stkon.:  Fr.  Foie 
Noix  de  MuBcaiU ;  Ger.  MuakatnuuUber. — 
Nutmeg-liver  conwsts  in  a  ehlDnic  pasaiTe 
congestion  of  the  organ,  a  state  which  may 
always  be  brouf^t  abont  when  there  existe 
any  impediment  to  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  heart  or  lun^.  The  radi- 
cles of  the  hepatic  vein  become  filled  with 
blood,  and  thua  the  centre  of  each  acinus 
shows  a  deep  red,  while  the  outer  parts  are 
either  yellow  or  of  natural  tint.  A  nutmeg 
appearance  is  thus  given  to  the  liver,  which 
is  often  shrunken  and  touf;h,  with  adherent 
capsule,  and  granular  surface.  Under  the 
microscope  the  centre  of  the  acinus  is  seen 
to  be  filled  with  dilated  blood-vesaels,  which, 
pressing  on  the  Uver-cells,  oaoae  them  to 
atrophy  and  undergo  pigmentary  degenera- 
tion, whilst  in  advanced  stages  of  the  disease 
they  disappMT  altogether,  and  the  centre  of 
the  acinus  is  made  np  of  blood'Teflsels  only^ 
but  ^cre  ia  no  inereMe  of  the  connective 
tisene  in  the  same  sitnation.  The  capsule  of 
OlisBon  now  and  then  takee  on  an  over-growth, 
iust  as  in  cirrhosis ;  and  the  connective  tissue 
Detween  the  Idbule  and  around  the  vessels  is 
considerably  ineretwed.  It  ii  to  this  over- 
growth of  the  connective  tissue  that  the 
shrinking  and  hardening  of  the  liver  are 
due. 

Sykptoms.— The  liver  may  sometimes  be 
felt  during  life  imder  the  ribs,  more  often  not. 
It  is  sometimes  tender  on  pressure.  Slight 
jaundice  is  often  preMnt.  The  spleen  is  not 
enlarged,  but  is  small — the  opposite  condition 
to  that  found  in  cirrhosis.  Ascites  is  fre- 
quently present,  especially  in  advanced  caeea. 
The  urine  is  usually  scanty,  and  contains 
bile.  The  skin  generally  has  an  icteric  tint, 
and  Uiis,  with  a  certain  degree  of  lividity, 
produces  a  very  characteristic  appearance  in 
the  physiognomy  of  the  patient. 

Treatment. —This  must  be  directed  to  the 
condition  of  the  heart  or  lung  upon  which 
the  obstruction  to  the  circulation  depends. 
Nutmeg-liver  may  always  be  suspected  when 
there  exists  any  impediment  bo  Uie  return  of 
blood  from  the  hepatic  veins. 

J.  WicKHAH  Leoo.    Stephen  Mackenzie. 

IiIVEB,  Pigmoiitatioii  of.— In  subjects 
who  have  suecumbed  to  intmse  malarions 
fever,  and  in  some  who  during  life  had  Buf- 
fered from  frequent  attacks  ^  intermittent 
€x  remittent  fever  in  hot  climates,  the  liver 
may  be  found  staiued  by  pigment,  which 
may  be  diffused  throughout  the  whole  organ, 
or  dispersed  here  and  there  in  irregular 
patches.  This  pigmentation  of  the  liver  is 
always  associated  with  a  similar  condition  of 
the  spleen,  and  frequently  with  staining  of 
the  nervous  centres,  the  lungs,  the  kidne.ys, 
and  the  lymph-^laodB.  Hepatic  pigmentation 
is  one  of  the  chief  post-mortem  phenomena 
of  the  condition  known  as  *  melanaemio,'  in 
which  the  bloud,  especially  that  of  the  portal 


eyetem,  is  pervaded  by  granules  of  pigment 
of  a  black  or  deep-brown  colour,  some  o( 
which  are  five  and  isolated,  some  held 
togetiier  in  irregular  masBea  by  a  pale  jelly, 
and  others  encloeed  in  cells.  In  the  pig- 
mented liver  these  ^(rannles  are  to  be  found 
in  the  portal  blood,  in  the  walls  of  the  Qa{nl- 
laries,  and  outside  the  vessels,  scattered 
amongst  the  hepatic  cells,  but  not  within 
these  cells.  In  an  early  stage  of  the  hepatic 
pigmentation  the  staming  affects  only  the 
periphery  of  each  lobule,  but,  as  the  disease 
progresses,  the  deposit  gradually  extends 
towards  the  centre,  and  then  attacks  the 
hepatic  venous  system.  The  arterial  capil- 
laries also  contain  similar  pigment-granules. 

Sthptohb. — The  size  of  the  affected  liver 
varies  indifferent  cases,  and  according  to  the 
severity  aad  the  stage  of  the  disease.  The 
oi^fan  IB  sometimeB  congested  and  uwoQen ; 
it  often  remaina  of  nomul  size;  in  Bome  few 
instanees  it  finally  becomes  atrophied.  Tlie 
main  symptoms  «f  this  oondition  of  the  liver 
are  occasional  intestinal  iuemorrhage,  diar- 
rhtsa,  and  asoites.  These  symptoms  in  well* 
marked  cases  of  melsjuemia  are  nsnally 
associated  with  albuminuria  due  to  pig- 
mentary aCTection  of  the  kidneys,  and  with 
more  severe  aymptoms  due  to  cerebral  com- 
plications, such  as  delirium,  coma,  and  para- 
lysis. Melanmnia  has  been  met  with  mostly 
in  warm  climates,  and  occasionally  during 
severe  epidemics  of  intermittent  and  remit- 
tent fever  in  some  parts  of  the  North  of 
Europe.  In  this  country  it  has  been  very 
rarely  observed.  jSm  Blood,  '  Morbid  Con- 
ditions of. 

Pigmentation  of  the  liver  has  been  ob- 
served in  oases  of  pernicious  ansemia,  as  a 
consequenoe  of  a  deposit  of  a  reddish-brown 
pigment  containing  iron  in  the  hepatic  cells 
and  capillaries. 
In  oases  of  obstmetive  jaundioe,  the  liver 
I  may  be  stained  as  a  remut  of  reabsorptifU 
by  the  oeUs  of  bile-pigment. 

W.  JoamoH  Shitb. 

LIVSB,  Syphilitio  Disease  of.— The 
liver  occasionally  becomes  diseased  during 
the  tertiary  stage  of  syphilis,  or  the  period  of 
gammy  deposits,  the  hepatic  affection  being 
associated  at  scnoe  period  with  osseous  and 
outaiMKHU  leeions,  and  wiUi  Bypbilitic  ca> 
ehezia. 

ANATOVKiALCHARAcnBS. — SmhUtHc  hepa- 
iitis  may  attack  both  the  capsule  {perikepa- 
iitia)  and  the  internal  prolongations  or  septa 
of  the  capsule  {partnehymatxmM  Hepatttu, 
typhiUHe  eirrhotia).  In  some  cases  a  small 
portion,  in  others  a  graater  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  organ  is  affected.  In  the  milder  form 
and  less  advsnoed  stages  of  the  disease  the 
capsule  is  slightly  thickened,  and  marked 
by  a  few  isolated  white  patches,  while  the 
surface  of  the  liver  is  here  and  there  slightly 
grooved  and  indented.   After  prolonged  in- 
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'flammatory  action  the  livor  becomes  mnch 
deftwmed,  and  is  made  np  of  a  number  of 
small  lobes  bounded  by  deep  depressions, 
the  parenchyma  on  section  being  found  to 
be  toavaraed  by  well-marked  baiids  of  tough 
and  retractile  oonneetiTO  tinne.  The  eecre- 
tory  stmeturea  of  the  liver  do  not  ande^ 
Tei7  much  change  in  this  diMase ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  retractile  properties  of  the 
fibrous  tissue  forming  the  white  bands,  the 
Tessels  and  ducts  usually  remain  peimeable. 
The  liver-cells  occasioiudly  become  loaded 
with  fatty  elements,  and  in  some  rare  in- 
Btances  undergo  albuminoid  degeneration. 
In  cases  of  ayphilitio  perihepatitis,  the  liver 
is  almost  always  botmd  to  the  diaphragm, 
and  sometimes  to  the  adjacent  viscera,  by 
firm  adhesions. 

Formation  of  gummy  tumourt — '  the  en- 
cysted knotty  tumours  of  the  liver,'  as  they 
were  named  by  Dr.  Bodd— -ocoors  more  fre- 
quently than  ayphilitio  hepatitis,  with  which 
condition,  however,  it  is  often  aasocdated. 
In  this  form  of  syphilitic  disease,  the  liver 
presents  on  secticm,  especially  in  its  deeper 
parts,  a  number  of  globular  growths,  more 
or  lees  firm  in  oonsistence,  of  a  yellowish- 
white  colour,  and  varying  from  the  size  of  a 
pin's  head  to  that  of  a  large  walnut.  A  large 
deposit  of  this  kind  is  usually  soft  or  cheesy 
at  its  centre,  and  becomes  more  and  more 
firm  towards  its  peripheiy,  where  it  is  stur- 
rounded  by  a  greyish  and  translucent  zone 
of  incipient  connective  tissne,  which  passes 
gradually  into  apparently  healthy  paren- 
chyma. A  full  description  of  the  minute 
structure  of  these  hepatic  gummy  tumours 
will  be  fiaund  in  a  report  by  Dr.  Payne  on 
three  specimens  shown  before  the  Fatho* 
logical  Society  in  1670  {Tran*.  Fath.  8oe. 
T<d.  xxi.  p.  207).  In  each  tumour  it  was 
found  that  the  soft  oentral  portion  was 
composed  of  granular  and  almost  amor- 
phous material,  in  which  were  embedded 
certain  rotmd  or  irregular  translucent  bodies 
t>f  large  size,  which  probably  represented 
collections  of  degenerated  liver-cells.  The 
Boft  central  portion  p^sed  imperceptibly 
into  fibre-nucleated  stnicture.  The  sur- 
rounding fibrous  zone  was  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  dense  connective  tissue,  with  cres- 
eentic  and  irregularly  shaped  interspaces, 
containing  masses  of  fatty  globules  or  granu- 
lar matter.  This  fibrous  structure  was  not 
strictly  defined  from  the  structure  of  the 
more  central  parts  of  the  tumour,  and  on  the 
outside  passed  into  the  interstitial  connective 
tissue  of  Uie  liver,  and  became  converted  into 
masses  of  nucleated  tiqsne,  each  of  which 
masses  appeared  to  be  formed  aroimd  a  small 
branch  of  the  portal  vein  or  hepatic  artery. 
3Dr.  Payne  supports  the  view  held  by  Virchow 
concerning  the  pathogenesis  of  hepatic  gummy 
tumours,  and  holds  that  the  amorphous  cen- 
tral portion  is  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a  deposit 
of  tissue  lowly  oi^anieed  from  the  first,  but 
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as  fibrous  tissue  in  a  more  or  less  advanced 
stage  of  involution  and  decay. 

In  cases  of  infiuitile  syphilia,  whilst  hepa< 
titis  is  not  infrequent,  gunuuata  are  very 
rarely  met  with. 

Whethw  true  %«pa<ce  drrhostt  may  be 
caused  by  tiyphilis  is  open  to  doubt,  since  in 
most  cases  supposed  to  oe  of  i^^iilitio  origin 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  exclude  with 
oonfidenoe  the  idea  of  a  probable  alooholis 
origin. 

Allmmittoid  degeneration  of  the  liver  has 
not  infrequently  been  observed  in  the  subjects 
both  of  acquired  and  of  inherited  sypcdlis, 
and  very  often  in  syphilitic  subjects  who  had 
not  been  previously  affected  with  caries  or 
necrosiB  of  bone,  with  cutaneous  ulceration, 
or  with  profound  or  prolonged  suppuration. 
This  condition  of  the  liver,  when  associated 
with  syphilis,  is  probably  due  rather  to  ca- 
chexia and  debility  than  to  any  essentially 
syphilitio  influence.  The  almost,  if  not  quite, 
ODBolete  views  that  the  amyloid  disease  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  action  of  mercniy,  or  to 
the  combined  action  of  this  medicinal  agent 
and  syphilis,  are  opposed  by  the  iacts  that 
this  condition  of  the  liver  has  often  been 
observed  in  a  syphilitio  foetus,  and  also  in 
adults  who  had  not  previously  been  treated 
with  mercury,  and  never  in  non-syphilitic 
subjects  of  mercurial  poisoning. 

SyMPTOMS. — The  symptoms  of  syphilitic 
hepatitis  and  gummy  tumours  in  the  liver 
are  in  most  instances  obscure,  so  that  these 
complications  of  advanced  syphilis  are  often 
overlooked.  The  liver  in  some  cases  is  en- 
larged, in  other  cases  reduced  in  size.  In 
the  former  instance  it  wiU  often  be  found  on 
abdominal  percussion  that  the  relative  |»o- 
porti(ms  of  the  right  and  left  lobes  have  been 
much  altered,  and  that  there  is  oonmderable 
defirmity  of  tiie  whole  organ.  Firm  globular 
elevations  on  the  surface  of  the  liver  may 
sometimes  be  felt  through  the  anterior  abdo- 
minal wall.  Advanced  syphilitio  hepatitis  is 
usually  associated  with  slight  and  slowly  in- 
creasing ascites,  and  sometimes  with  oedema 
of  the  lower  extremities.  There  is  seldom 
any  well-marked  jaundice.  The  patient  often 
complains  of  a  sense  of  weight  and  uneasiness 
in  the  right  hypochondrium,  or,  in  some  few 
cases,  of  severe  pain.  In  almost  all  oases 
there  is  some  hepatic  tenderness.  The  moat 
constant  symptoms  are  of  a  dyspeptic  cha- 
racter ;  the  abdomen  often  becomes  painful 
and  distended ;  and  there  is  very  commonly, 
at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  obstinate 
and  profuse  diarrhcea. 

DuoNoara. — The  slow  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  the  absence  of  any  severe  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  liver;  a  clear  history  of  syphilis, 
and  the  presence  of  syphilitic  lesions  in  some 
part  of  the  body ;  no  history  of  cancer ;  and 
the  absence  of  Emy  indications  of  malignant 
disease,  whether  on  the  surfiice  of  the  body 
or  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  all  serve  to 
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Boppoit  the  diagnoas  of  gyphilitio,  as  opposed 
to  cancerous,  disease  of  me  liver.  In  oniinary 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease is  more  rapid ;  the  dyspe^itio  sTmptoms 
are  more  severe ;  the  ascites  is  more  abun- 
dant ;  and  the  indications  of  alcoholism  are 
generally  well  marked. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  syphilitic 
disease  of  the  liver  is  that  nsaaUy  earried  out 
in  cases  of  tertiary  syphilis. 

W.  JoBNsoN  Smith. 

LIVEB,  Taberonlar  Disease  of.— 
See  IdTBB,  Morbid  Growths  o£ 

III VKB-yLUKK, — A  common  name 

for  the  faicioJa.    See  Emtozoa. 

liliAirDBINDOS,  in  Badnonhire, 
South  Wales.  —  Saline,  snlphated,  and 
chalybeate  waters.  See  Mineral  Waters. 

XjOBXTLAB  (Zo&vZus,  a  little  lobe)  Of 

or  bdonging  to  a  lobule.  A  term  generally 
applied  to  morbid  oonditiona  afieoting  in- 
dividual lobolee  of  organs  whioh  are  thus 
eonstitttted,  such  as  lobular  pwumonia, 
lobular  pulmonofy  eoUapee^  and  lohular 
hepatUie. 

ItOOAIi. — This  term  is  used  in  oontra- 
distinction  to  the  word  general.  Thus,  in 
connexion  with  morbid  eonditiont,  it  is 
applied  to  those  which  are  confined  to,  or 
seem  specially  to  affect,  a  partioolar  part. 
Again,  local  eautee  are  such  as  act  npon  a 
limited  portion  only  of  the  body,  such  as  a 
blow  or  a  bum.  Local  treatment  implies 
the  application  (tf  remedies  in  the  same 
sense. 

LOCK- JAW.— A  popular  synonym  fbr 
tetanus.  See  Tbtakds. 

IiOOOUOTOB  ATAZT  (locue,  a 
place;  and  moveo,  I  move;  d,  priv.,  and 
rdftf,  order). — See  Tabes  Dobsaus. 

IiOECHE-LES-BAHTS  (LEUKJiIB- 
BAD),  in  Switserland.— Thermal  calcic 
waters  and  olimatio  health  reeort.  See 
Mineral  Waters. 

IiOBDOSIS  (XopSdr.  bent)^A  term  ap- 
plied to  abnonnal  curvatore  of  the  spine  for- 
wards. It  is  found  ohiefly  in  the  lumbar 
region  aa  an  increase  of  the  natural  curva- 
ture ;  bat  it  may  also  occur  in  the  dorsal  and 
cervical  regions.  8e«  Sfinb,  Diseases  ot 

LOBETO,  in  the  Bomagna  in  Italy. 
Saline  waters.  See  Mineral  Waters. 

IiOB  ANGELES,  the  capital  of  southern 
California.  A  health  resort,  110  miles  from 
the  Pacific  coast,  in  a  well-sheltered  fertile 
valley  at  an  elevation  of  871  feet.  Famous 
for  its  orange  and  lemon  groves.  Pasadenra, 
a  suburb,  lies  500  feet  higher,  and  is  weU 


supplied  with  hotel  aceommodaiion.  diniata 
mud,  bat  not  marked  bv  the  deRree  of  equa- 
bility of  temperature  uiat  characterises  the 
Pacific  stations.  Mean  temperature  61°  F. ; 
mean  daily  range  S4"  F.;  and  rainfall  IS 
inches. 

LITCCA,  in  Tosoany.— Thermal  waters 
containing  su^ihate  of  calcium  with  iron. 
See  Mineral  Waters. 

LTTOn)  IHTEBVAL8.— No  better 
definition  of  this  state  has  been  given  than 
that  of  Lord  Thurlow,  who  calls  it  *  an  in- 
terval in  which  the  mind,  having  thrown  off 
the  disease,  had  recovered  its  genwal  habit.* 
It  must  be  regarded  as  ezkemely  unlikely 
that  a  perfect  restoration  to  reason  oan  take 
place  in  the  coarse  of  any  long-continued  in- 
sanity, without  full  opportunity  having  been 
afforded  of  testing  its  nature.  The  law  more 
readily  recognises  the  restoration  of  the  mind 
to  a  state  of  civil  capacity  such  as  will  render 
testamentary  acts  valid,  than  such  temporary 
recovery  as  would  restore  responsibility  for 
crime.  If  a  civil  act  be  ration^ly  performed, 
the  law  accepts  that  as  primd  facie  proof  of 
the  capacity  of  the  agent;  bat  janes  very 
seldom  convict  the  aeeosed  of  a  crime  if  in- 
sanity is  proved  to  have  existed  within  a 
sWt  period  of  its  eommiesimi. 

John  Sibrauk 

LTTHATSOHOWITZ,  in  Moravia.— 
Muriated  alkaline  waters.  See  Minekal 
Waters. 

LTJMBAG-O  (lumhi,  the  loins).— Stnon.  : 
Fr.  Lumbago ;  Ger.  Lendenweh. — Muscular 
rheumatism  affecting  the  mascles  and  faaeiK 
of  the  Inmbar  regiim.   Sea  Bheukatibh, 

MUSCULAB. 

LUMBAB  ABSCESS.  —  An  abscess, 

generally  of  spinal  origin,  occupying  the 
lumbar  region,  or  pointing  in  the  loin  exter- 
nal to  the  erector  spins.  See  Psoas  Ab- 
scess. 

LUHBAB  BEaiON.— Anatomically 
this  region  is  limited  above  by  the  *  sub- 
costal '  line  round  the  trunk,  at  the  level  of 
the  lowest  pomt  of  the  tenth  costal  arch, 
which  cuts  the  body  of  the  third  Inmbar 
vertebra  near  its  upper  Burface ;  below  by 
the  intertubercular  mie  (Cunnin^iam),  run- 
ning throu^  the  tubercles  on  the  oxiUa  lips 
of  tiie  uiao  crests,  1^2  inches  back 
from  the  anterior  superior  spines;  towards 
the  mid-line  by  a  sagittal  section  through 
the  centre  of  Foupart's  ligament  (mid-Pou- 
part  line),  whioh  outs  the  iuam  behind  about 
half  an  inch  outnde  the  saero-iliae  synchwi- 
drosis.  We  thas  get  mapped  out  a  i>^i<at 
which  has  somewhat  the  shape  of  huf  a 
oylindriosl  cone  tapering  upwards.  It  in- 
cludes more  than  tiie  upper  inch  of  the  iliac 
fossa ;  it  does  not  include  the  triangular  area 
between  the  sub-costal  line  and  the  lower 
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edges  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  ribs 
as  they  slope  up  to  the  spine.  Clinics^yt  the 
lumbar  region  extends  up  to  these  ribs,  and 
down  only  to  the  iliac  crest. 

The  vitcera  contained  in  this  region  are 
few.  The  kidney  barely  descends  below  the 
Bub-oostal  line,  but  a  large  part  of  it  lies 
below  the  last  rib.  Bather  more  of  the  right 
kidney  ttum  of  tibe  left  will  lie  in  the  lumbar 
reg^.  Crossing  the  front  of  the  lower  half 
of  the  left  kidney  is  the  tail  of  the  pancreas. 
Taking  a  fiurly  vertical  course  through  the 
region,  just  external  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
kidney  is  the  colon  (right  or  left) ;  and  the 
beginning  and  endiag  of  the  transverse  colon 
cross  the  front  of  the  right  and  left  kidney 
respectively,  lying  on  the  latter  just  below 
the  pancreas.  More  or  leas  of  the  small 
intestine  fills  up  any  gape  left.  Viewed  from 
the  front,  all  viscera  above  the  lower  ends 
of  the  kidneys  would  be  regarded  clinically, 
as  well  as  anatomically,  as  in  the  hypochon- 
driac regions.  The  peritoneum  surronnds 
^e  ascending  colon  almost  comtdetely,  but 
nsnally  leaves  a  considerable  surface  (widen- 
ing with  distension  of  the  bowel)  uncovered, 
on  Uie  descending  colon;  this  surKuie  and 
the  meeting  of  the  inner  and  outer  layers  of 
the  ascending  meso-colon  lie  on  the  posterior 
and  inner  aspect  of  the  bowel.  The  inner 
layer,  as  it  passes  from  the  colon  towards 
the  mid-line,  covers  the  lower  end  of  the 
kidney  and,  mounting  thence,  surrounds  the 
transverse  colon  and  covers  the  front  of  the 
right  kidney,  but  is  kept  from  the  pancreas 
and  most  of  the  left  kidney  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  small  bag.  Outside  the  peri- 
toneum is  the  sub-peritoneal  fat,  which 
varies  greatly  in  amount,  and  which  be- 
comes more  solid  and  suet-like  where  it 
surroands  the  kidney  (peri-renal  fikt).  Out- 
side this  is  the  transversalis  feucia,  always 
delicate,  but  better  marked  in  thin  than  m 
&t  subjects.  Next  come  the  muscles.  The 
quadratuB  lumborum,  2-8  inches  wide,  ex- 
tends from  the  crest  to  the  lower  edge  of 
the  last  rib,  lying  just  outside  the  lumbar 
transverse  processes,  to  which  it  is  attached. 
It  is  contained  within  an  aponeurotic  sheath, 
of  which  the  posterior  and  stronger  layer,  at- 
tached to  the  tips  of  the  transverse  processes, 
is  the  posterior  tendon  of  the  transversalis. 
The  anterior  layer  is  attached  to  the  fronts  of 
the  same  processes,  and  blends  outside  the 
quadratus  with  the  posterior  layer,  which 
forms  a  tendinous  band  half  an  inch  wide 
outside  the  edge  of  the  quadratus,  from  which 
the  fibres  of  the  transrersi^B  spring  and  pass 
horizontally  forwards.  'Whilst  the  posterior 
layer  of  the  quadratus  sheath  is  attached, 
like  the  muscle,  to  the  crest  and  last  rib, 
the  anterior  layer  is  continuous  with  the 
extemal  arched  ligament  of  the  diaphragm, 
which  extends  from  the  first  lumbar  trans- 
verse process  to  near  the  tip  of  the  last 
rib.    From  this  band,  fibres  of  the  dia- 


phragm rise,  and  between  the  diaphragm 
and  the  upper  end  of  the  quadratus  there 
is  usnall^  a  short  duplioature  of  pleura. 
Overlappmg  the  front  of  the  quadratus  to  a 
slight  extent,  especially  below,  is  the  psoas 
muscle,  in  the  substsjice  of  which  is  the 
lumbar  plexus.  On  the  dorsal  aspect  the 
erector  spince  extends  farther,  out  dun  the 

EBoas  over  the  qttadmtas;  it  is  bound  down 
y  a  strong  layer  of  fascia  (vertebr^  apo- 
neurods)  which  blends  externally  with  the 
posterior  tendon  of  the  trans^'ersalis.  This 
lamina  and  the  layers  of  the  quadratus 
sheatii  are  the  posterior,  middle,  and  ante- 
rior layers  of  the  &8cia  lumborum.  Between 
the  e^e  of  the  erector  and  the  muscle  of 
the  transversalis  is  the  posterior  tendon  of 
the  transversalis,  an  inch  or  so  wide,  having 
the  quadratus  beneath  its  inner  half.  Arising 
from  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  middle 
area  of  the  crest,  and  from  the  transversalis 
tendon  between  the  crest  and  the  erector, 
is  the  internal  oblique  muscle,  which  runs 
upwards  and  forwaras  to  the  tip  of  the  last 
rib.  Again  smterficial  to  this,  arising  from 
tihte  outer  sarmoes  of  Uie  lower  ribs  and 
often  from  tiie  transversalis  tendon  between 
the  last  rib  and  the  erector,  is  the  extemal 
oblique,  which  runs  downwards  and  Tery 
slightly  forwards,  to  the  outer  lip  of  the  crest 
at  and  in  front  of  the  middle.  Crossing  the 
very  angle  between  the  last  rib  and  the 
erector  is  the  lowest  digitation  of  the  aerratus 
posticus  superior,  running  up  and  out ;  its 
tendon  blends  with  the  vertebral  aponeurosis 
beneath  it  and  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus 
superficially.  Lastly,  the  latissimus  springs 
along  an  oblique  line  from  a  wide  aponeu- 
rosis attached  to  the  sacral,  lumbar,  and 
lower  dorstd  spines,  and  to  the  outer  lip  of 
the  crest  almost  to  the  middle,  and  blended 
with  the  BuljaGent  seiratns  tendon  and  ver- 
tebral aponeurosis.  The  muscular  fibres 
pass  upwards  and  forwards,  overlapping  those 
of  the  extemsl  oblique,  except  at  the  crest, 
where  a  small  space  (Fetit's  triangle)  is 
usually  left  between  the  edges  of  the  two 
muscles  and  the  crest,  and  having  the  inter- 
nal obUque  for  its  floor.  The  subcutaneous 
tissue  is  firmer,  more  fibrous,  and  in  smaller 
quantity  over  the  erector  than  elsewhere; 
hence,  the  very  thick  skin  of  the  part  is  less 
freely  movable  over  the  erector  than  fiarther 
forwards. 

The  vessels  of  the  region  are  the  lumbar, 
five  in  number,  running  out  behind  the 
quadratus  into  the  inten-si  between  the  trans- 
versalis and  internal  obUqne ;  but  first 
lumbar  artery  lies  in  front  of  the  quadratus. 

Hie  nerves  in  the  area  are  tlu  last  dor- 
sal, which,  accompanied  by  the  first  lumbar 
artery,  runs  very  obliquely  fr-om  below  the 
twelfth  rib  downwards  in  front  of  the  quad- 
ratus, through  the  posterior  layer  of  its 
sbeatji,  into  the  inter\-al  between  the  trans- 
vexsalia  and  internal  obUque  to  a  little  above 
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the  iliM  crest  near  its  middle,  where  it 
gives  off  a  lateral  cutaneous  twig  to  the  but- 
tock, and  then  passes  in,  to  end  near  the 
mid-line.  Next  we  find  the  ilio-hypogastrio 
and  ilio-ingfoinal,  issninK  from  the  side  of  the 
psoas  high  up,  crossing  the  quadratas,  pierc- 
ing the  transveraalis  just  outside  the  quad- 
ratas and  near  the  anterior  spine  rewectively, 
and  mnning  on  between  the  mmeleB  of  the 
waU. 

SurfMe-marking. — Looked  at  eithw  flrom 
tiie  front  or  from  the  back,  the  outline  of 
the  lumbar  regicm  is  coneavo-eonvex  from 
above  down — t£e  eonoavity  above  being  that 
of  the  natnral  waist,  bdow  the  ribs,  the  con- 
TuitT  below  being  due  to  the  bulging  of  the 
broad  muscles  of  the  abdomen  over  uie  iliac 
crestf  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  slight 
groove  bounded  by  the  above  muscles  and 
those  of  the  hip^  In  front,  the  upper  part  of 
the  linea  semilunaris  may  lie  in  uie  region. 
Outside  this  the  surface  varies  much  in  form 
with  the  fatness  and  muscularity  of  the  in- 
dividual ;  generally  it  is  slightly  convex  in 
all  directions.  Behind,  the  thick  rounded 
edge  of  the  erector  spine  is  seen ;  and  out- 
side this  there  is  a  distinct  depression,  which 
can  be  felt  when  it  cannot  be  seen.  Tbe 
eoUm  lies  just  outside  the  erector  beneath  a 
vwtical  line  dn^ped  thronrii  a  point  half  an 
inch  bdund  the  middle  of  Uie  crest.  In  thin 
and  muscular  subjects  an  oblique  line  run- 
ning ftooi  about  this  spot  up  and  in  towards 
the  lower  dorsal  spine  may  mark  the  origin 
of  the  fibres  of  the  lariwiinos  from  the  apo- 
neurotic tendon. 

This  region  is  of  much  importance,  for 
the  kidney,  the  ascending  or  the  descending 
colon,  and  the  psoas  muscle  are  reached 
throujj^it.  Through  Petit's  triangle  an  abscess 
or  a  hernia  may  point.      Stanuet  Botd. 

IiTTMBBIC'D'S.— By  many  practitioners 
this  term  is  still  employed  to  designate  the 
lu^  round-worm  {Ateairi*  lumbricoidea). 
The  title  is  entirely  a  misncnner,  having 
originated  with  Tyson  {PhU.  Trant.  1088), 
who  called  the  common  species  hmnhrieiu 
teres  hominit.  All  the  lai^r  round-worms 
infesting  man  and  animals  are  apt  to  be 
called  lumbrieoids.  Notwithstanding  their 
graeral  resemblance  to  ordinary  earth-worms, 
their  organisation  is  totally  different.  Oc- 
casionally, in  practice,  patients  seek  to  de- 
ceive the  medical  attendant,  by  placing  one 
or  more  earth-worms  in  the  night-stool  or 
chamber-pot.  The  writer  once  encountered 
an  instance  where  a  large  garden  lobworm 
(L.  terreetria),  about  a  foot  in  length,  had 
been  carefully  selected  for  this  purpose.  The 
practitioner  fdiould  not  only  be  familiar  with 
the  diSlarenees  of  character  presented  by  true 
and  false  worms  of  this  kind,  but  should  bear 
in  mind  that  earthworms  cannot  live  in  the 
fanxnan  bladdn  and  intestines.  See'EsTOZOA, 

T.  S.  COBBOLD. 


LUNACY,  LAW  OF 

LUNACY,  IMW  of.— The  medical  prae. 
titioner  is  frequently  required  to  perform 
duties  in  connexion  with  lunacy,  the  satis- 
factory discharge  of  which  requires  that  he 
should  have  some  acquaintance  with  the 
legal  enactments  by  which  they  are  regu- 
lated. The  statutes  differ  slightly  in  the 
three  divisions  of  the  kingdom.  It  will 
therefore  be  necessary,  after  describing  what 
Is  required  under  the  law  in  England,  to 
show  where  its  requirements  differ  finun 
those  which  exist  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
The  details  to  be  given  here  will  only  in- 
clude what  is  necessar;^  for  the  inf<»rmation 
of  the  genond  praotittoner.  Anyone  who 
intends  to  devote  himself  speciwy  to  the 
treatment  of  the  insane,  or  to  receive  one 
or  more  persons  of  unsound  mind  into  his 
house,  must  comply  with  regulations  which 
we  cannot  here  set  forth,  but  which  are  fiilly 
described  in  works  upon  the  subject.  When 
a  person  living  in  his  own  home  is  under 
treatment  for  insanity,  the  medical  attendant 
is  justified  by  the  common  law  in  adopting 
any  measures  of  restraint  which  may  he 
jiecessary  for  safety  or  the  proper  treatment 
of  the  malady.  This  has  been  decided  by 
the  courts  of  law  in  recent  cases.  It  how- 
ever, it  is  propoeed  to  place  the  patient  in  an 
ar^lum,  or  under  tlw  chai^  of  any  perstm 
who  is  to  derive  profit  either  directly  or  in- 
directfy  from  the  proeeeding,  it  is  necessary 
that  certain  forms  ihonld  m  carefully  ob- 
served. 

In  the  case  of  a  Chancery  lunatic,  the 
patient  may  be  taken  charge  of  by  hia 
'  Committee  of  the  Person,'  or  he  may  be 
received  into  an  asylum  or  other  institution 
for  lunatics,  or  into  a  private  house,  on  an 
order  by  the  committee.  Such  an  order 
must,  however,  have  annexed  to  it  an  office 
copy  of  the  appointment  of  the  committee. 
If  no  committee  has  been  appointed,  an 
order  by  a  Master  in  Lunacy  is  sufficient 
authority  for  the  detention  of  tne  lunatic 

In  the  case  of  other  private  patient*,  it  is 
necessary,  under  the  Lunacy  Act  of  1890,  to 
have  a  rec^tion  order  made  by  the  'judicial 
authoritjr.*  The  judicial  auuiority  under 
the  Act  is  either  a  judge  of  county  courts,  a 
stipendiary  magistrate,  a  metropobt&n  police 
magistrate,  or  a  justice  of  the  peace  Bpecially 
appointed  for  such  duty,  having  respectively 
jurisdiction  in  the  place  in  which  the  patient 
is.  This  order  is  obtained  by  private  appli- 
cation upon  a  petition,  accompanied  by  a 
ttatement  of  particulars  and  by  two  medical 
certificatea.  These  must  be  made  in  the 
forms  prescribed  by  statute.' 

Tmi  Petition. — This  document  must  be 

'  The«e  (oms  can  be  obtained  at  the  law  sta- 
tioner'B ;  bat,  m  tlunr  we  heqnenilj  wanted  with 
the  least  powible  delaj,  we  mantiott  the  namea  of 
Meana.  Bhaw  &  Sons,  Fatter  Lane,  E.C.,  and  of 
Meswrs.  Knidtt  ft  Ca,  90  Fleet  Street,  B.C.,  ai 
flnns  in  the  habit  (rf  sapidTing  tbam. 
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signed,  if  possible,  by  theliiiBband  or  wife,  or 
by  a  relative,  and,  if  not,  it  mast  contain  the 
reasons  for  its  being  signed  by  another  person, 
and  a  statement  of  the  connexion  of  that 
person  with  the  patient.  The  person  sign- 
mg  the  petition  must  be  at  least  twenty-one 
yean  of  age,  and  must  have  seen  the  patient 
within  fourteen  days  of  the  date  of  presenting 
the  petition.  If  a  petition  for  a  reception 
order  has  been  previously  presented  in  regard 
to  the  patient,  and  hae  been  dismiss^  the 
£aotB  relating  thereto  must  be  stated  in  the 
petition ;  and  there  must  be  presented  along 
with  it  »  copy,  to  be  obtained  from  the  Com- 
missioners m  Lunacy,  of  the  statement  re- 
ceived by  the  comnuBsioners  of  the  reasons 
for  such  dismissal.  If  one  of  the  medical 
certificates  is  not  given  by  the  usual  medical 
attendant  on  the  patient,  the  reason  for  this 
most  be  stated  in  the  petition.  And  if  an 
urgency  order  (hereafter  described)  has  been 
made  in  regard  to  the  patient,  it  must  be 
referred  to  m  the  petition.  Ko  member  of 
the  managing  committee  of  a  hospital  can 
sign  the  petition  for  the  reception  of  a  patient 
into  that  faospitaL 

The  Mbmgal  Obbtifioatis.— One  of  the 
medical  certificates  must,  whenever  itractio- 
able,  be  by  the  usual  medical  attendant  on 
the  patient.  Each  certificate  must  be  on  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper,  and  each  person 
who  signs  a  certificate  must  have  separately 
examined  the  patient  not  more  than  seven 
days  before  the  presentation  of  the  petition, 
and  must  be  a  person  registered  under  the 
Medical  Act,  1858,  and  in  actual  practice. 
Certain  persons  are  disquahfied  for  signing 
either  of  these  certificates  or  the  cert&cate 
required  in  support  of  an  urgency  order. 
These  are  :  The  petitioner,  or  the  person  sign- 
ing the  urgency  order,  or  the  nusband  or 
wife,  father  or  &ther-in-Iaw,  mother  or 
mother-in-law,  son  or  son-in-law,  daughter 
or  daughter-in-law,  broUier  or  brother-in- 
law,  nster  or  sister-in-law,  partnn,  or  asBist- 
ant  of  such  petitioner  or  person.  'tiM  statute 
also  forbids  the  following  persons  from  sign- 
ing rartificates :  The  maju^|er  of  the  institu- 
tion into  which  the  patient  is  to  be  received, 
the^  person  who  is  to  have  eharge  of  the 
patient  as  a  single  patient,  any  person  in- 
terested in  the  payments  on  account  of  the 
patient,  an^  regular  medical  attendant  in 
the  institution,  or  the  husband  or  wife,  father 
or  &ther-in-law,  mother  or  mother-in-law, 
son  or  son-in-law,  daughter  or  daughter-in- 
law,  brother  or  brod^er-in-law,  sister  or 
sister-in-law,  or  the  partner  or  assistant  of 
any  of  these  persons.  Again,  neither  of  the 
persons  signing  the  certificates  can  be  the 
father  or  &ther*in*law,  mother  or  mother-in- 
law,  son  or  son-in-law,  ^tnghter  or  daughter- 
in-law,  brother  or  brother-in-law,  sister  or 
sister-in-law,  or  the  partner  or  asmstant  of 
the  other  of  them.  And  no  member  of  tiie 
managing  oommittee  of  a  hospital  can  sign 
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a  certificate  in  the  ease  of  a  patient  to  be 
received  into  that  hospital. 

The  Reception  Obdbb. —  The  judicial 
authority  may,  upon  the  presentation  of  the 
petition  and  certificates,  make  the  reception 
order  forthwith ;  or,  if  the  certificates  are  not 
regarded  as  satisfactory,  or  for  any  other 
reason,  he  may  appoint  a  time,  not  more 
than  seven  daprs  after  the  presentation  of  ^e 
petition,  for  its  ctmsideration,  and  may,  if 
he  thinks  necessary,  visit  the  patient.  The 
|>etiti(m  is  tiien  considered  in  private,  snd 
no  one  except  the  petitioner,  tho  alleged 
lunatic  (unlras  the  jndieisl  authority  other- 
wise order), any  one  appointed  by  the  allied 
lunatic  for  that  purpose,  and  the  persons 
signing  the  medicu  c^tificates — all  of  whom 
are  bound  to  keep  secret  the  matters  dis- 
closed—can, without  leave  of  the  judici^ 
authority,  be  present.  A  further  adjourn- 
ment for  not  more  than  fourteen  days  may 
then  be  made  for  further  inquiry  if  the 

i'ndicial  authority  shall  think  fit,  after  which 
le  either  grants  the  order  or  dismisses  the 
petition.  A  reception  order  is  sufficient 
authority  for  the  pers(m  signing  the  petition, 
or  some  one  authorised  by  him,  to  take  the 
IMtient  and  conv^  him  to  the  place  men- 
tioned in  the  order ;  but  it  does  not  continue 
in  force  unless  the  patient  is  received  in  the 
asylum  or  house  within  seven  days  of  its 
date,  except  when  the  execution  of  the  order 
has  been  suspended  by  reason. of  a  medical 
certificate  that  the  Innatio  is  not  in  a  fit 
state  for  removal — in  which  case  the  order 
continues  in  force  for  fourteen  days,  unlees 
a  subse^^uent  certificate  is  given  that  the 
patient  is  fit  for  removal,  and  in  that  ease 
the  order  remains  in  force  only  for  three  days 
after  the  date  of  that  certificate. 

The  Urobnct  Obper. — If  the  necessity 
for  placing  a  patient  in  an  asylum  or  house 
is  regarded  as  m^nt,  an  order,  called  an 
'urgency  order,'  may  be  signed  as  in  the 
case  of  tbe  petition  by  a  husband  or  wife, 
or  by  a  relative  ;  and,  if  signed  by  another 
pMrson,  the  reason  for  this  must  be  stated, 
and  also  the  connexion  of  that  penon  with 
the  patient.  The  person  signing  must  be  at 
least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  must  have 
seen  the  patient  within  two  days  of  the  date 
of  the  order.  This  order  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  of  particulars  similar 
to  the  statement  of  particulars  which  is  re- 
quired to  accompany  the  petition,  and  by  a 
medical  certificate  stating  that  it  is  expedient 
for  the  welfare  of  the  patient,  or  for  the  public 
safety,  that  the  patient  should  be  fortiiwith 
placed  under  care  and  treatment.  The  cer- 
tifier in  this  case  must  have  seen  the  patient 
not  more  than  two  days  before  his  reception. 
An  urgency  order  is  sufficient  authority  for  a 
person,  authorised  by  the  persons  iwriring 
the  order,  taking  the  patient  and  conveying 
him  to  the  p  aee  mentioned  in  the  order,  and 
it  remidns  m  fbrce  for  his  detention  tta  seven 
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days  from  the  date  of  the  order;  or,  if  a 
petition  has  been  presented,  it  remains  in 
force  till  the  petition  has  been  disposed  of. 
An  urgency  order  may  be  made  either  before 
or  after  a  petition  has  been  presented ;  but, 
if  made  before,  it  must  be  referred  to  in  the 
petition,  and,  if  made  after,  a  copy  of  it  must 
06  sent  forthwith  to  the  judieiu  authority 
to  whom  the  petition  haa  been  jsesented. 

The  information  contained  in  the  forgoing 
paragnmbs  indicatM  sufficiently  for  Uie  pur- 
poses 01  the  general  practitioner  the  stepf 
which  require  to  be  taken  for  placing  a  person 
of  unsound  mind  under  care  and  treatment. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  however,  in 
filling  up  tiie  several  tonus,  that  the  most 
scrupulous  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
marginal  notes  which  are  attached  to  the 
forms.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure 
that  the  instructions  contained  in  these  mar- 
ginal notes  are  complied  with  in  every,  even 
the  smallest,  detail.  For  it  may  happen  that 
what  may  appear  to  many  to  be  a  trifling 
deviation  from  the  instructions,  will  render 
the  docmnent  invahd.  and  thus  entail  much 
inconvenience  and  disteess.  In  regard  to 
the  medical  eertifleatea,  it  should  be  kept  in 
view  that  the  persons  who  s^  them  must 
arrive  at  opinions  in  retard  to  two  questions 
which  are  quite  distinct.  Each  certifier  has 
first  to  determine  whether  the  patient  is  of 
unsound  mind,  and,  next,  whether  it  would 
be  proper  to  place  him  under  detention.  In 
stating  the  facts,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  they  must  be  such  as  will  appear  to  the 
judicial  authority  making  the  reception  order 
sufficient  evidence  of  insanity.  Great  oare 
must  be  taken  to  state  the  facts  both  in- 
telligently and  accurately.  There  must  be 
Bufiicient  in  tiae  facts  observed  by  the  medical 
man  himself  to  justify  the  opinion  to  which 
he  certifies.  A  certificate  founded  solely  on 
infbnnation  obtained  from  others  is  invalid, 
and  such  information  should  be  regarded  by 
tiie  certifier  as  useful  merely  to  eoiroborate 
his  opinion.  It  must  also  be  kept  in  view 
that  the  opinion  must  be  directly  deducible 
from  examination  of  the  patient  on  the  par- 
ticular day  and  at  the  particular  place 
specified.  The  statement  of  facts  ot»erved 
should  therefore  contain  at  least  one  state- 
ment of  a  fact,  or  oombination  of  &cts,  which 
could  not  be  made  in  regard  to  a  person  of 
sound  mind.  A  frequent  error  is  the  stating 
of  the  facts  in  such  an  imperfect  manner 
that,  though  they  may  have  been  sufficient 
indications  of  insanity  as  observed,  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  recorded  makes 
them  appear  to  be  insufficient.  It  is  some- 
times stated,  for  example,  that  a  patient 
*  believes  himself  to  be  possessed  of  great 
wealth  without  adding  that  this  is  an 
erroneous  belief.  Another  kind  of  failure  to 
state  the  facts  intelligently  is  illustrated  by 
an  actual  instance  where  they  were  given 
thus  :  *  His  appearance,  manner,  mode  of 


speaking,  as  weD  as  his  conduct.'  These 
were  probably  quite  adequate  to  prove  to  the 
certifier  that  the  patient  was  insane,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  they  afibrded  no  proof  to  those 
who  merely  read  the  statement. 

If  a  lunatic,  who  is  not  a  pauper,  and  not 
wandering  at  large,  is  not  under  proper  care 
and  control,  or  is  cruelly  treated  or  neglected 
by  any  relative  or  other  person  having  the 
oare  or  charge  of  him,  information  should 
be  given  to  a  constable  of  the  district  or 
a  relieving  officer  or  overseer  of  the  parish, 
who  is  bound  within  three  days  to  take  steps, 
prescribed  by  statute,  to  have  him  placed  in 
an  inBldtuti(m  for  lunatics. 

The  dnties  prafimned  by  medical  men  and 
others  in  connexion  with  the  placing  of 
patients  under  care  and  treatment  have 
been  frequently  the  source  of  great  trouble 
and  expense,  from  legal  proceedings  taken 
against  them  by  patients  or  others  who  have 
felt  themselves  aggrieved.  In  order  to  afford 
protection  a^unst  such  action,  when  im- 
properly taken,  it  is  provided  in  the  Lunacy 
Act  of  1890  thai  a  petitioner  or  certifier 
'  shall  not  be  liaUe  to  any  civil  at  criminal 
proceedings,  whether  on  (be  ground  of  want 
of  jurisdiction  or  on  any  other  ground,  if 
such  person  has  acted  in  good  faith  and  with 
reasonable  care.'  If  such  proceedings  are 
taken,  the^  '  may,  upon  summary  appbcation 
to  the  High  Court  of  Justice  or  a  judge 
thereof,  be  stayed  upon  such  terms  as  to 
costs  and  otherwise  as  the  ooiirt  or  judge 
may  think  fit,  if  the  court  or  judge  is 
satUfied  that  there  is  no  reasonable  ground 
for  alleging  want  of  good  faith  or  reasonable 
care.'  Even  under  the  protection  afforded 
by  this  enactment,  it  will  oe  understood  that 
both  expense  and  bvuble  may  be  occasioned 
by  vexatious  proceedings,  as  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  get  proceedings  stayed  by  tiie  High 
Court  may  involve  considerable  outlay. 

Anyone  who  makes  a  wilful  misBtatemrai 
of  any  material  fact  in  an;|r  petition,  state- 
ment of  particulars,  or  medical  certificate,  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanour ;  but  no  proeecu- 
tion  for  such  misdemeanour  can  ttwe  place 
except  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy,  or  by  the  direction  of  the  Attorney- 
General  or  tibe  Director  of  Public  Prosecu- 
tions. 

A  private  patient  may  be  discharged  horn 
the  asylum  or  house  in  which  he  has  been 
detained  on  the  written  authority  of  the 
person  on  whose  petition  the  reception  order 
was  made,  or,  if  this  person  is  dead  or  in- 
eai»ble,  by  the  person  who  made  the  last 
payment  on  account  of  the  patient,  or  by 
the  husband,  or  wife,  or  next-of-kin.  If  a 
patient  should  die  while  under  detention,  it 
18  necessary  to  give  notice  of  the  death  to 
the  coroner  and  to  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy. 

In  the  ease  of  pauper  lunatics,  the  pro- 
cedure is  somewhat  mfierent  from  that  re- 
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quired  tat  private  patients.  Anyone  aware 
of  the  existence  of  an  insane  pauper  in  a 
parish  on^t,  if  the  case  is  a  proper  one  for 
treatment  in  an  institation  for  lunatics,  to 
give  notice  to  the  relieving  officer  or  the 
overseer.  When  a  district  medical  officer 
mider  the  poor-law  becomes  aware  of  such 
a  circumstance,  it  becomes  his  statutory  duty 
to  give  this  notice  in  writing  within  three 
days  after  obtaining  such  knowledge.  The 
reheving  officer  or  overseer  may  then  take 
steps  to  have  the  patient  placed  in  an  insti- 
tation for  lunatics  upon  one  medical  certifi- 
cate, accompanied  by  the  order  of  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  if  the  jostice  is  eatiafied  that 
the  alleged  pauper  is  either  in  receipt  of 
relief  or  in  such  cireomstanoes  as  to  require 
relief  for  Iiis  proper  care. 

In  order  to  place  either  a  private  or  a 
pauper  patient  in  an  asylam  in  Scotland,  a 
petition,  accompanied  by  a  statement  and  two 
medical  certificates,  has  to  be  presented  to  the 
sheriff.'  In  the  case  of  a  private  patient,  the 
person  signing  the  petition  must  state  the 
degree  of  kin^ip  or  other  relation  in  which 
he  stands  to  the  patient.  In  the  case  of  a 
paaper,  the  petition  must  be  signed  by  the 
mspector  of  the  poor.  In  either  case,  if 
there  be  reasonable  ground  for  so  doing,  the 
patient  may  be  placed  in  the  asylum  on 
what  is  called  a  *  oertifioate  of  emergency,' 
signed,  by  one  medical  man.  If;  however, 
the  oroer  of  the  sheriff  is  not  obtahied  within 
three  days  thereafter,  the  patient  must  be 
disehatved.  In  the  case  ai  a  patient  placed 
for  profit  in  a  private  dwelling-honae  in  Scot- 
land, the  &ct  must  be  reported  to  the  General 
Board  of  Lunacy  for  Scotland,  and  the  sanc- 
tion of  ihe  Board  obtained. 

The  procedure  required  for  placing  a  patient 
in  an  asylum  in  Ireland  resembles  that  wliich 
is  required  in  England.  For  admission  to  a 
private  asylum,  an  order  and  two  medical 
certificates  must  be  filled  up  and  signed,  sub- 
ject to  regulations  resembling  those  already 
described  as  enforced  in  England;  but  the 
fikcts  indicating  insanity  do  not  require  to  be 
stated  in  the  eertifieates.  Pauper  patients 
are  placed  in  district  asylums,  and  are  ad- 
mitted to  these  institutions  on  application 
being  made  at  the  asylmn  of  the  district  in 
which  the  patient  resides.  The  necessary 
form  is  obtained  at  the  asylnm.  It  consists 
of  (1)  a  declaration  to  be  made  before  a 
magistrate  that  the  patient  is  insane  and 
de^itute,  and  has  no  friend  able  or  willing 
to  pay  for  his  board  in  an  asylam ;  and  to 
this  is  amiezed  a  statement  descriptive  of 
the  patient ;  (2)  a  certificate  by  a  magistrate, 
and  a  clergyman  or  poor-law  guardian,  in 
corroboration  of  the  declaration;  and  (3)  a 
medical  certificate  of  insanity.  When  Uiese 
forms  have  been  filled  up,  it  is  necessary  to 

'  The  re^lar  printed  forniB  for  Scotland  may  be 
obtained  from  Hosbtb.  T.  &  A.  Constable,  11  ThiBtle 
Btmet,  EdinbniglL 


'  wait  until  it  is  notified  to  some  of  tha  frienda 

of  the  lunatic  that  there  is  roran  for  him  at 
the  asylum.  The  procedure  specially  de- 
sigaed  for  the  committal  of  dangerous  Itma- 
tics  is,  however,  frequently  adopted  in  placing 
paupers  in  asylums ;  but  this  is  a  course  which 
ought  to  be  avoided,  and  which  the  medical 
practitioner  ought  specially  to  discourage. 
According  to  this  procedure,  the  patient 
requires  to  be  apprehended  by  the  police, 
and  brought  before  two  justices  of  the  peace. 
These  call  to  their  aid  the  medical  oflicer  of 
the  dispensary  district,  and  either  discharge 
the  patient  or  order  his  removal  to  the 
asylum.  Patients  who  are  not  destitute,  but 
whose  fiiends  are  imable  to  pay  the  rates  of 
board  charged  in  private  asyloms,  are  re- 
ceived into  district  asylums  at  low  rates, 
nprat  api^ieation  being  made  at  the  asylum 
in  a  nndlar  manner  to  that  already  described 
for  paupers.  The  chief  difierence  between 
the  two  forms  is  that,  in  the  case  of  patients 
not  destitute,  the  medical  certificate  requires 
to  be  signed  by  two  mecUoal  men  inst^  of 
only  by  one.  John  Sibbald. 

LTTNATIO  (Zuno,  the  moon). — Stnok.  : 
Fr.  Lunatique',  Oer.  MondsUcktig. — A 
designation  given  to  persons  safifering  from 
mental  disorder,  because  such  subjeck)  were 
formerly  believed  to  be  peculiarly  affected 
by  lanar  influences.  The  term  is  used 
popularly  as  synonymous  with  insane.  In 
medical  literature  it  is  seldom  employed,  but 
the  legal  relations  of  the  word  are  important. 
The  adjective  '  lunatic '  is  also  used  to  signify 
that  the  object  with  which  it  is  associated  is 
connected  with  insanity,  as  lunatic  asylum. 
See  Ihsanitt. 

IiiniTOfi,  Diaeases  of.— Synon.:  Fr. 
Maladies  du  Poumon;  Ger.  Krankheiten 
der  Lungen. — Under  this  title  there  will 
be  described  in  the  following  pages,  with 
certain  exceptions,  the  various  morbid  con- 
ditions which  affect  the  pulmonary  organs. 
Pulmonary  phthisis  is  so  common  a  disease^ 
so  complex  and  variable  in  its  pathology, 
and  so  closely  associated  in  its  ntiology  and 
symptoms  with  the  entire  oisaniam,  that  it 
will  be  most  conveniently  described  apart 
from  the  other  diseases  of  the  lungs  {tee 
Phthisis).  Certain  other  diseases  which 
involve  the  lungs,  if  not  tbe  lung-tissue 
proper,  and  which  in  some  nosological  sys- 
tems are  described  as  pulmonary  diseases — 
namely,  asthma,  diseases  of  the  bronchi,  and 
diseases  of  the  pleura — will  also  be  found 
described  apart  from  the  present  connexion, 
and  under  their  several  headings.  Again, 
disorders  of  respiration,  such  as  dyspnoea, 
orthopnoaa,  and  '  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,* 
although  frequently  associated  with  diseases 
of  the  limgs,  are  in  other  instances  referable 
to  some  moi^id  condition  of  other  parts,  such 
aathe  blood,  the  heart  and  circulation,  or  the 
nervous  ai^wratus  of  breathing,  and  they  will 
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therefore  be  disonssed  in  a  distinct  article 
(«e«  Bebpibation,  Disorders  of).  The  more 
important  special  clinical  phenomena  of  dis- 
ease of  the  Itmgs — namely,  coogfa,  expectora- 
tion, hemoptysis,  and  the  various  physical 
signs— also  demand  more  detailed  and  com- 
plete consideration  than  can  be  devoted  to 
them  in  coimexion  with  the  various  patho- 
logical conditions  to  which  they  are  due. 
See  CoTroH;  Exfbotoutiom  ;  MMMomasa; 
and  Physical  ExAimrATioir. 

After  the  Beparation  of  these  mbjeota  frmn 
that  of  disMue  of  the  lungs,  then  remain  for 
conuderation  under  this  head  a  large  number 
of  morbid  conditions,  which  rank  as  of  the 
first  importance  in  practical  medicine,  and 
which  will  now  be  ennmerated.  The  morbid 
proceBses  which  affect  the  limgs  may  be 
readily  divided  into  two  great  groups — 
namely,  first,  those  which  are  not  essenti- 
ally dUTerent  firom  similar  processes  in  other 
parts  of  the  body ;  and,  secondly,  those  which 
are  quite  peculiar  to  these  organs. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  former  group, 
the  lungs,  like  the  other  great  viscera,  may 
present  any  of  the  ordinary  morbid  con- 
ditions which  affect  either  entire  organs,  or 
the  several  tissues  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. Thus,  the  lungs  may  be  the  snhject 
of  various  iiiijuries,  leading  to  perforation 
or  rupture,  and  may  present  certain  moZ- 
formaUom  and  mi^laetmente.  They  may 
undergo  suoh  alterations  of  nutrition  as  end 
in  atrophy,  hypertrophy,  or  certain  degene- 
rationa.  Disturbancea  of  circulation  give 
rise  to  well-defined  pathological  conditions, 
such  as  aiuemiat  eongettion,  hypereemia, 
'apoplexy,'  embolism,  infarction,  oedetna, 
and  hamorrkage.  The  inflammatory  process 
leads  to  a  greater  variety  of  pathological 
changes  in  the  Inn^  than  in  perhaps  any 
other  organ,  and  which  are  known  as  eatar^ 
rhaX,  crovpoue,  and  ehronie  pneumonia, 
ttb$eeM,  cirrhceie,  gangrene,  and  some  forma 
of  vhthine.  Morbid  growths  of  all  kinds, 
inunding  fnaXignant  diteate,  may  involve 
the  Inngs,  wheuer  prinuurily  or  secondarily. 
^KpJUIu,  besides  aotoally  involving  the  lungs, 
ooeasionally  determines  or  modifies  the  occur- 
rence of  other  pathological  processes  within 
them.  Various  poroM^n,  especially  Ayiiafidf, 
are  occadtmally  tenants  of  the  pnlmonaiy 
organs. 

Secondly,  the  morbid  conditions  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  lungs  are  such  as  depend  upon 
their  special  structure,  relations,  and  func- 
tions. Thus  the  relation  between  the  pul- 
monary tissue  and  the  pressure  within  and 
around  the  lungs  may  be  so  disturbed  as  to 
lead,  on  the  one  hand,  to  coUapte  or  com- 
preenon^  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  «m;)^^«em<i. 
Tnieir  communication  with  the  atmosphere, 
uid  the  con  stent  interchange  that  is  going 
on  between  the  contents  of  ^e  lungs  and 
the  external  ur,  have  an  important  influence 
npon  the  origin,  distributitm,  progress,  and 
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treatment  of  many  of  the  diaeasea  which 
affect  them ;  whilst  the  length  and  oom- 

Elezity  of  the  respiratory  passages,  and  their 
ability  to  disease,  lead  to  many  disturb- 
ances of  the  pressure,  the  circulation,  and 
the  nutrition  within  Uie  lungs,  and  thus  to 
collapse,  hyperemia,  inflammation,  and  even 
destructive  dkease.  The  relation  of  the  lungs 
to  the  circulation  has  an  equally  important 
influence  upon  them  firom  a  pathological 
point  view.  Ccmatitnttng  as  tiiey  do  &e 
channel  of  oommvniaalioo  between  the  rigfat 
and  the  left  aides  of  the  heart,  the  pulmonary 
vessels  are  involved  in  all  the  disturbances 
which  affect  the  cardiac  circulation,  whether 
due  to  aetnal  disease  of  the  valves  or  of  the 
'  walls,  or  to  simple  functional  derangement  of 
I  that  oi^an.  Congestion,  oedema,  embolism, 
infiurction,  tuemorrhage,  and  some  fionns  of 
!  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  are  the  ordinary 
'  results  of  suoh  circulatory  disturbanoe  of  a 
temporary  kind;  and  when  it  is  more  pro- 
tracted, brown  tntittratton,  as  well  as  dis- 
eases of  the  bnmehi  and  pleura,  are  likely  to 
reeult. 

Such  are  the  principal  conditions  which 
determine  and  influence  diseases  of  the  lungs ; 
and  we  shall  here  enumerate  these  in  the 
alph^tical  order  in  which  th^  will  be 
firand  reforzed  to  in  tiie  fidlowing  pagea: 
(1)  Abacesa.  (2)  Albuminoid  Disease.  (8) 
Aiuemia.  (4)  Apoplexy.  (S)  Atrophy.  (6) 
Brown  Induration.  (7)  Cancer.  (8)  Cirrhosis. 
(0)  Collapse.  (10)  Compression.  (11)  Con- 
gestion. (12)  Consumption.  (16)  Degenera- 
tions. (14)  Embolism.  (15)  Emphysema. 
(10)  Qangrene.  (17)  Hiemorrhage.  (18) 
Hydatids.  (19)  Hypersmia.  (20)  Hyper- 
trophy.    (21)  Induration.     (22)  Iniarction. 

(28)  Infiltrations.  (24)  Inflammation— 
Croupous,  Secondary,  Catarrhal,  and  Chronic. 
(25)  Inflation.  (26)  Malformations.  (27) 
Malignant    Disease.      (28)  Malpositions. 

(29)  Morbid  Growths.  (80)  <Edema.  (81) 
Perforation.  (82)  Bnptnre.  (88)  Syphilitic 
Disease ;  and  (84)  TubenmlosiB. 

LtmrOB,  Absoew  of.— SnroM.:  "Sr. 
Abcia  du  PoumiOn ;  Ger.  ImngenabaeetB, 

DsmartON. — Cireumaoribedauppuzation  of 
the  polmonary  tisanes. 

iEnoLooT  AND  Fathouwt. — An  acute 
prim^iry  inflammation  of  the  lungs  may  oc- 
casionally lead  to  the  formation  of  abscess. 
Much  more  commonly,  however,  pulmonary 
abscesses  are  the  result  of  secondary  inflam- 
mations, and  they  are  then,  for  the  most 
part,  associated  with  pyemia. 

Of  acute  primary  inflammations  of  the  Inng, 
as  causes  of  abscess,  we  have  to  consider  those 
due  to  mechanical  injuries,  and  those  associ- 
ated with  acute  pneumonia  and  withramgrene. 
WiUi  togaxd  to  the  former,  it  is  om^  neces- 
aaty  to  runaik  that  meohanioal  injtinea,Bueh 
as  fraetnred  riba,  pmetratiiig  woimds  of  the 
thorax,  the  lodgment  oi  foreign  bodies,  fte., 
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eaiue  snppnration,  and  so  oeeosioiully 
to  the  fbrioation  of  abscess.  That  acute 
pneamonia  may,  in  rare  oaaes,  terminate  ia 
abscess  of  -the  lung,  has  already  been  stated. 
Such  a  result  appears  to  be  fovom^  by  a  bad 
constitution,  and  by  any  circumstances  which 
tend  to  impair  the  general  health,  especially 
the  abuse  of  aloohoL  The  abscess  is  more 
eommon  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  lobea. 
Lastly,  circomscribed  gansrene  of  the  lung 
occasionally  terminates  in  aoscess.  This  takes 
place  by  the  expolsion  of  the  necrotic  tissue 
throng  the  bronchi,  and  the  formation  of  a 
pyogenic  membrane  from  the  walla  of  the 
oavity,  which  generates  pas.  The  cavity  may 
ultimately  close  by  granulation  and  cicatri- 
sation. AbaoeaBBB  of  primacy  origiiL  are  usu- 
ally single. 

Secondary  abseeeses  of  the  long  owe  their 
origin  to  the  dissemination  of  infective  sub- 
stances by  means  of  the  blood-vessels  or 
lymphatics,  and  are  usually  pyeemic.  The 
secondary  abscesses  are  of  two  kinds — those 
which  follow  upon  in&rction,  and  those  In 
which  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  antecedent 
change.  These  abscesses  are  almost  invari- 
ably multiple.  They  vary  in  size  from  a 
pin's  head  to  a  walnnt,  and  are  usually  most 
abnnduit  near  the  surfiwe.  They  are  com- 
monly surroimded  by  a  thin  zone  of  dark  red 
const^dation ;  and,  when  at^acent  to  the 
pleura,  this  membrane  over  them  is  always 
iT»fl«.Tn«Ml,  Folmona^  alweesses  mi^  also  re- 
sult from  the  aspiration  of  putrid  substanoes 
into  the  bronohi,  as  is  ocnnmoD  after  open,- 
ti(nu  on  tiie  mouth,  nose,  and  trachea.  8m 
LuMOS,  Inflammation  of :  C.  Broneho-Fneu- 
monia. 

Stkptoms  and  Physical  Sionb.— The  for- 
mation of  abscess  in  the  lung  is  rarely  attended 
by  any  marked  clinical  phenomena,  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  in  the  coarse  of  which  the 
localised  suppuration  takes  place  being,  for 
the  most  part,  but  little  modified  by  its 
occurrence. 

When  acute  pnemnonia  terminates  in  ab- 
scess, either  the  rapid  fall  of  the  temperature 
which  constitutes  crisis  does  not  occur,  or, 
what  is  more  common,  its  occurrence  is 
followed  by  p^xia  <tf  an  irregular  type. 
The  physical  si^  of  consolidation  also  per- 
sist, and  thwe  is  usuaUy  great  prostration. 
Sometimes,  owing  to  the  ojpemng  of  the 
abscess  into  a  bronchus,  pus  is  conned  up ; 
and  then,  if  the  communication  with  the 
bronchus  remain  firee,  signs  of  cavity  may  be 
discoverable.  Before  such  partial  evacuation 
of  its  contents,  the  detection  of  the  abscess 
by  physical  examination  is  usually  impoasi- 
hle.  The  expectoration  of  sputa  containing 
large  quantities  of  pus,  and  often  a  little 
blood,  may  continue  for  some  weeks;  the 
signs  of  prostration  may  gradually  increase ; 
and  death  may  ensne  in  the  course  of  from 
two  to  three  months,  and  oftm  earlier. 
Partial  cx  complete  recovery  may,  however. 


take  place,  the  cavity  becoming  quiescent  and 
secreting  only  diminishing  quantities  of  pus ; 
and  complete  cicatrisation  may  ultimately 
occur.  In  exceptional  cases  the  abscess  opens 
into  the  pleural  cavity. 

Abscesses  of  the  lungs  occurring*  In  the 
course  of  pyiemia  rarely  give  rise  to  any 
special  symptoms  or  physical  signs.  They 
are  usually  much  smaller  than  primary  ab- 
scesses ;  and  death  commonly  ensues  before 
any  of  them  have  attained  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  influence  the  general  phenomena  of 
the  disease. 

DiAQNOsis. — The  diagnosis  of  abscess,  occur- 
ring in  the  course  of  pneumonia,  rests  munly 
upon  the  persistence  and  characters  of  Uie 
pyrexia ;  upon  (he  physical  signs  of  excava- 
tion supervening  on  those  of  pulmonai^  con- 
solidation ;  and  upon  the  expectoration  of 
sputa  containing  pus.  Pyipmic  abscesses 
rarely  admit  of  diagnosis.  Their  existence 
may  be  suspected  if,  in  cases  of  pycemia, 
pleural  friction-sounds  are  audible  oveir  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  chest. 

Pboonosis  Abscess  resulting  from  pneu- 
monia very  commonly  proves  fiital  in  from 
one  to  three  months ;  it  may,  however,  as 
already  stated,  ultimately  terminate  in  partial 
or  even  complete  recovery.  The  development 
of  abscesses  in  the  limgs  in  the  course  of 
pyffimia  does  not  appear  to  influence  the 
general  prognosis. 

Tbbatment. — Abscesses  of  the  lun^  rarely 
admit  of  any  fecial  treatment.  Their  occur- 
rence, however,  indicates  the  importuioe  of 
doing  ^1  that  is  possible  to  maintain  the 
strength  of  the  patient. 

T.  Henrt  Gbesv. 

IiTTITG-S,  Albuminoid  Disease  of.— 

In  advanced  cases  of  albuminoid  disewe,  the 
long-tissues  may  present  more  or  less  of  this 
morbid  change.  It  is  of  no  practical  im- 
portance, for  it  does  not  give  rise  to  any 
evident  symptoms,  nor  does  it  appear  to 
have  any  specially  injurious  effect  upon  tho 
patient. 

IiTTITOS,  Aneemla  of.— Synon.  :  Fr. 
AninUe  du  Poumon  ;  Ger.  Lungenanamie. 

Definitiok. — A  deficiency  of  blood  in  the 
lungs,  which  may  be  generaX  or  loccd, 
I  ^TXOLOOT. — Besides  hemorrhage  and  the 
other  causes  of  general  bloodlessness,  there 
are  certain  local  causes  which  produce  an- 
mxoxB.  of  the  lung.  In  senile  atrophy  and  in 
I  pulmonary  vesicular  emphysema,  antemia  is 
I  associated  with  destruction  of  capillaries. 
Local  or  partial  aneemia  of  the  lung  is  the 
immediate  result  of  embolism  of  the  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery.  It  rarely  happens 
that  the  main  vessel  is  entirely  obs^ncted  by 
an  embolus ;  but  it,  or  more  commonly  one 
of  its  main  divisions,  may  be  compressed  or 
obliterated  by  the  invasion  of  a  malignant 
growth  or  uieurysm.  Aneurysm  of  a  branefa 
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of  the  pnlmonaTy  srtery  within  the  long 
usually  causes  ansf  mia  of  the  portion  to  which 
the  vessel  is  distributed. 

Anatomical  Charactehs. — ^In  extreme 
amemia,  as  after  dearth  from  hemorrhaf^, 
the  longs  and  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane ore  exceedingly  pale  from  absence  of 
bkod.  They  are  of  course  lighter  in  weight 
than  natural,  but  in  other  re^eets  unchanged. 
In  the  general  disease  known  as  anemia,  the 
long  partakes  with  other  wgans  of  the  gene* 
ral  deficiency  of  red  blood ;  bat  in  this  con- 
dition, it  being  not  so  much  in  quantity  as  in 
quality  that  tiie  blood  is  deficient,  the  limgs 
are  of  normal  weight,  but  paler  and  more 
moist  than  nainnl,  sometimes  sli^tly 
iBdematouB. 

Effects. — TheconBe4^uence8  of  pulmonary 
anffiinift,  when  long-contmued,  are  atrophy  of 
its  texture,  as  in  senile  atrophy  and  vesicular 
emphysema,  and  in  local  deficiency  of  blood 
from  partial  obstruction  of  a  large  branch  of 
the  pmmonary  artery.  In  complete  obstruc- 
tion of  vessels  from  embolism,  death  and 
sloughing  of  the  deprived  area  of  lung  is  the 
ecmsequenee.  The  sudden  arrest  of  drenla- 
tion  wongfa  a  limited  portion  of  the  lung 
gives  rise  to  stress  on  the  collateral  oiroola- 
tion,  the  runlt  of  which  is  often  hemorrhage. 
Orth  asserts  that  nontinued  ansemia  of  Inng 
fiivonrs  the  oceurrenoe  of  ^thisis,  and  at- 
tributes the  proneness  of  the  apices  to  attack 
by  tubercle  to  their  relative  aniemia ;  he  also 
draws  attention  to  the  tendency  of  people 
with  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery  to 
succumb  to  phthisis  {Lekr,  d.  Path.  Anat., 
Bd.  i.  p.  874). 

Stmptous. — The  dyspnoea  and  palpitation 
observed  in  antemia  are  traceable  to  the 
antemic  condition  of  the  lungs,  and  have 
their  rationale  in  the  necessity  for  an  in- 
creased diligence  of  respiration,  to  enable  the 
dilated  blood  to  gather  sulfictent  oxygen  for 
carrying  on  the  various  combustion-processes 
of  life.  The  remarkable  gasping  and  rest- 
lessness seen  in  cases  of  &tu  hemorrhage, 
are  really  the  signs  of  asphyxia  from  pulmo* 
nary  deprivation  of  blood.  The  symptoms 
of  general  or  local  pulmonaiy  antemia, 
dependent  upon  emphysema,  embolism,  &c., 
are  lost  in  those  of  the  more  important 
diseases. 

Tbeatheht. — There  is  no  special  treatment 
for  pulmonary  amemia. 

B.  Donaus  Powell. 

IiUNGS,  Apoplexy  of.-~A  synonym 
for  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  longs. 
See  Lungs,  Hemorrhage  into. 

IiTTETaS,  Atrophy  of. — SnroM. :  Senile 
Emphysema ;  Fr.  Atrophie  du  Povmon;  Ger. 
Lungmatrophie. 

I>EFiNiTioK. — ^A.  wasting  of  the  eonstitnent 
elements  of  the  lungs,  from  defective  nn- 
trition. 


LUNGS,  ATBOPHT  OF  * 

Vahieties. — Atrophy  of  the  lungs  may  be — 
(c^  general,  in  which  all  the  tissues  of  the 
whole  of  both  lungs  are  wasted,  as  in  senile 
atrophy  ;  (b)  localy  in  which  ail  the  tissues  of 
a  portion  of  the  lung  are  wasted,  as  in  the 
atrophy  that  results  from  a  local  diminution 
of  blood-supply;  or  (c)  partial,  in  which 
some  of  the  tissoea  are  atrophied  coiucidently 
with  inoreasad  growth  of  other  tissues,  as  in 
some  eases  of  so-oalled  *  hypertrophoos  em- 
physema,' and  in  *  cirrhosis '  of  the  lung. 

^TiOLOOT. — ^The  cause  of  simple  atrophy 
of  the  lungs  is  that  general  failure  of  notritum 
which  is  natural  to  advanced  age.  Heredl- 
tara  predisposition  may  determine  an  earlier 
failure  of  nutritive  change  in  the  lungs.  The 
strongly  marked  tendency  of  vesicular  em- 
physema to  recur  in  successive  generations 
IS  certainly  in  favour  of  snch  a  tendency  to 
premature  impairment  of  tissue  being  in- 
herited. 

Over-stretching  of  the  walls  of  the  air-cells 
in  emphysema,  with  the  consequent  impedi- 
ment to  circulation,  is  an  important  caiue  <rf 
subsequent  abmihy  in  this  disease.  Collapsa 
and  anemia  of  lung— from  pressure  from 
without,  or  from  the  pressure  of  a  growth  or 
aneurysm  upon  one  of  the  pulmonary  vessels, 
cutting  off  the  blood-4upply,  or  on  a  large 
bronchus,  diminishing  the  reniiratoty  func- 
tion— may  cause  atrophy  of  uie  whole  or  of 
a  part  of  one  lung. 

Anatoiqcal  Chabactebs. — ^The  sppearaaee 
of  an  atrophied  lung  may  be  best  seen  in  a 
case  of  natural  or  senile  atrophy.  The  organ 
is  small,  light,  anemic,  more  or  less  deeply 
pigmented,  drier  in  texture  and  less  firm  and 
resisting  than  natural,  pitting  on  pressure 
from  want  of  elastic  resdience,  and  capable 
of  being  squeezed  into  a  very  small  compass. 
The  air-c^ls  appear  to  be  increased  in  size  ; 
and  at  some  pcHrtions,  if  the  lung  be  inflated 
and  dried,  la^  odls  may  be  seen,  evidently 
resulting  from  the  coalescence  of  two  or  more 
infimdibola.  Across  soch  cells  filaments  may 
extend  the  remnants  of  small  Inonchi  and 
blood-vessels.  The  pulmonary  artery  and  its 
branches  are  diminished  in  size,  and  die 
bronchial  tubes  are  also  thinned. 

Microscopical  eharaetera. — The  ati-ophio 
process  commences  at  the  vesicular  septa, 
which  project  inwards  to  subdivide  the  infim- 
dibula  or  alveolar  spaces  of  the  lung  into 
true  air-cells  or  alveoli.  The  process  is  one 
of  simple  withering  and  obliteration  of  capil- 
laries, dependent  on  diminished  respiratory 
function  and  blood- volume.  The  septa 
dwindle  down  to  mere  ridges  upon  the  infhn- 
dibolar  walls ;  and  these  walls  in  their  torn 
become  thinned  even  to  perforatitm  and  co*- 
lescenoe  of  several  aur-^aees.  Tfans,  withoat 
any  corresponding  enlargement  of  lung,  there 
is  an  apparent  enlargement  of  air-cells  from 
the  simplification  of  structure.  A  certain 
degree  of  fatty  degeneration,  affecting  espe- 
eiiJly  the  minute  vessels  and  the  nuclear 
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remams  of  the  pubnonary  epithelium,  is 
associated  with  this  simple  atrophy,  as  with 
all  other  atrophic  processes. 

When  atrophy  of  the  lung  is  associated 
with,  or  the  result  of,  other  diseaBes,  as  em- 
physema or  forcible  collapse,  the  process  is 
essentially  the  same,  but  is  combined  in  the 
former  case  with  over-etretching  of  the  air- 
cells,  and  more  or  less  thickening  of  the 
fibrous  tissues  derived  from  the  bronchial 
and^rivascolar  sheaths,  from  repeated  con- 
gestirau.  Thus  we  have  a  larger  and  heavier 
limg ;  and,  in  the  later  stages,  more  marked 
fatty  degeneration  of  its  fibroos  texture. 

In  eases  of  atrophy  from  the  long-con- 
tinued prsBsure  of  fluid  in  the  pleura,  the 
pleura  is  always  thickeued  from  tne  original 
inflanunation,  and  fibrous  processes  are  di- 
rected  inwards  from  it  between  the  lobules, 
so  as  to  render  di£&cult  any  sabsequent 
expansion  of  the  lung. 

In  the  case  of  atrophy  from  oompression  of 
the  lung  by  fibrous  growth  or  fluid  effusion, 
we  have  again  often  a  heavier  lung  from  in- 
crease of  fibrous  tissue.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  increase  in  weight  must  always  be  due  to 
attendant,  often  determining,  disease. 

EiTFECTB  AND  Sthptous. — The  oonsequenoas 
of  the  partial  atrophy  of  lung  which  aocom- 
paaies  the  *  large-lunged  *  emphysema  of  ad- 
vanced middle  life  are  very  grave.  Extensive 
obliteration  of  the  pulinciiary  capillaries, 
without  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the 
blood-volume,  induces  a  stress  of  circulation, 
a  mechanical  congestion,  which  ultimately 
tells  back  through  the  right  heart  upon  the 
whole  venous  system.  The  damaged  elas- 
ticity of  the  lung  impairs  the  mechanism,  as 
the  atrophy  of  the  alveoli  impairs  the  fimc- 
tion  of  respiration.  In  senile  emphysema, 
however,  the  lung-atrophy,  beln^  but  a  part 
of  a  general  atrophy  of  all  the  tissues  and  of 
the  blood,  causes  no  discomfort,  provided  no 
extra  effort  is  attempted,  and  no  bronchitis 
sapervenes.  Local  atrophy  of  the  lung  has 
its  ^rmptomB  merged  in  those,  of  the  pre- 
dominant disease. 

Phyaieal  Signt. — In  senile  atrophy  of  tite 
lungs  the  chest-capaei^  is  diminished  in  all 
directions  to  aeeommodate  the  small  limgs. 
The  lower  ribs  are  approximated  and  their 
obliquity  greatly  increased;  the  upper  inter- 
costal spaces  are  depressed.  The  chest-move- 
ments are  very  limited.  The  percussion- 
resonance  is  generally  increased  over  the 
chest,  except  over  the  precordial  region, 
which  is  less  covered  by  lung  than  natural. 
The  respiratory  murmurs  are  simply  en- 
feebled, not  altered,  unless  there  be  some 
bronehitis  present.  It  has  been  said  that 
there  may  be  some  effusion  into  the  pleura 
in  atrophy  of  the  lung,  to  fill  np  the  space 
vacated  by  the  shrunken  oi^gan.  The  mecha- 
nism of  such  an  effasiou  is,  however,  qoite 
inconceivable. 

CoKPUCAnoKs.— There  ars  no  oompUca- 


tions  necesBarily  incident  to  senile  afcrc^hy 
of  the  lung.  Bronohitis  not  uncommonly i 
however,  ai^ervenes,  and  proves  fatal  to  the 
patient. 

Tbeathent.— The  treatmen'.,  of  senile 
atrophy  of  the  lungs  simply  consists  in 
shielding  the  aged  person  from  the  causes  of 
bronchitis.  B.  Douolas  Poweu.. 

LXHTOB,  BroTn  Induration  of.— 
The  condition  recognised  under  this  name  by 
Laenneo  and  Yirchow,  is  one  which  is  some- 
times observed  after  prolonged  mechanical 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  particularly  that 
which  results  frtmi  disease  connected  with 
the  mitral  orifice.  The  morbid  change  oon- 
sistB  mainly  in  exceesive  pigmentation,  the 
pigment  accumulating  not  only  in  the  inter- 
lobular tissue,  but  ^o  in  the  alveoli  and 
minute  bronchi,  where  it  is  enclosed  in  en- 
larged epithelial  and  granular  cells.  At  the 
same  time  the  capillaries  are  dilated,  the  inter- 
stitial  tissue  is  mcreased,  and  probably  the 
alveolar  walls  ore  thickened.  The  pigment 
is  granular,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour ;  it  is 
derived  from  the  blood,  and  seems  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  heematoidin.  It  may  become 
brownish,  reddish,  or  evm  black;  and  nlti* 
mately  may  be  found  free.  The  extent  and 
degree  of  ivown  induration  vary  much  in 
diSsrant  cases.  "When  the  change  is  marked, 
the  lungs  are  enlat^ed,  heavy,  firm,  incom* 
pressible,  and  inelastic,  not  collapsing  on 
exposure.  They  present  various  tints,  from 
;jrellowiBh-  to  reddish-brown.  This  alteration 
m  colour  is  also  evident  on  section,  and  red 
spots  are  often  seen,  shading  into  black, 
while  a  brownish  fluid  may  be  expressed. 
Brown  induration  is  associated  with  conges- 
tion of  other  parts  of  the  lungs,  and  onen 
with  in&rctions.  It  cannot  be  clinically 
recognised  apart  from  these  conditions,  un- 
less the  affected  organs  should  present 
physical  signs  of  more  or  less  extensive 
chronic  consolidation  in  eases  of  known  pul- 
monary congesticm  from  mitral  disease.  No 
special  treatmwt  is  called  for. 

FUKDSIOCK  T.  ROBEBTB. 

IiUNGS,  Cancer  of.— Lungs, 
Malignant  Disease  ot 

IiXTNOS,  Cirrhcsifl  of.— A  synonym 
for  chronic  pneumonia.  See  Lungs,  Inflam- 
mation of:  D.  Chronio  Pneumonia. 

IiTTITOS,  Collapse  of.— Stnon.  :  Apnen- 
matosis ;  Fr.  AffaUaement  PtUmonaire ;  Oer. 
Lungeneollaptut. 

DKmnrioN. — Sim^e  diminution  in  size 
of  the  whole  or  of  a  part  of  a  lung,  with  re- 
duction of  the  volnme  of  the  oontained  ur ; 
caused  by  intuference  with  its  free  entrance 
in  inspiration. 

^noLoar. — The  causes  of  collapse  of  the 
lung  are  eithw  tntrifute  or  extrintici  and 
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frequently  the  two  claeees  of  causes  are 
combined.  The  intrintic  caaaes  present 
actual  obBtruotioii  of  the  respiratory  paBsages, 
and  indude  all  diseased  of  the  lar^rnx,  trachea, 
and  bronchi  attended  with  inspiratoiy  dys- 
pnoea, whether  due  to  the  preasure  of  extranal 
tumours,  to  affections  of  the  passages  them- 
selves, or  to  the  presence  of  inflammatory 
products,  blood,  or  foreign  bodies  within 
them.  To  this  class  of  causes  belongs  the 
collapse  of  the  Inng  which  is  apt  to  follow 
infantile  bronchitis,  when  the  tubes  become 
obstructed,  and  there  is  no  power  to  ex- 
pectorate. All  causes  that  interfere  with 
respiratory  efficiency  faroor  the  occurrence 
of  the  condition  named.  A  plug  of  mucns 
may  be  drawn,  in  inspiration,  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  which  it 
obstructs,  and,  acting  like  a '  ball  plug,'  allows 
the  expulsion  of  air  in  e^tiratiim,  mit  inter- 
feres with  inspiratim ;  the  air  not  being 
replaced,  apnenmatosis  is  developed;  Mid 
as  there  is  no  air  behind  the  ping  of  mneua, 
eoogh  is  powerless  to  expel  it.  In  children, 
brondiial  inflammation  is  exceedingly  com- 
mon ;  and,  the  smaller  tubes  being  propor- 
tionately smaller  in  the  child  than  in  the 
adult,  uie  danger  of  collai»e  is  increased. 
"When  children  under  five  years  of  age  die  of 
bronchitis  aud  allied  affections,  apneumatosis 
is  almost  invariably  present;  and  25  per 
cent,  of  the  total  mortality  of  infEuitB  may 
be  safely  set  down  to  this  cause.  Fartiu 
collapse  of  the  lung  fi^)m  pressure  on  the 
respiratory  paseages  will  be  found  described 
in  the  article  Msdiastinvii,  Diseases  ot 
The  oxMume  eanses  of  pnlmonaiT  oollapse 
are  certain  otmditions  of  the  walls  of  the 
chest,  which  diminish  the  force  of  the  ia- 
roirator^  act,  such  as  paralysis  or  debility  of 
the  inspiratory  muscles,  and  softness  of  their 
bony  attachments.  Muscular  paralysis  is 
seen  in  injuries  to  the  cord.  Debility  of  the 
respiratory  muscles  may  often  be  observed 
before  death.  Collapse  of  the  lung  is  some- 
times, although  rarely,  met  with  in  adult 
life,  when  great  prostration  ocoors  in  the 
course  of  fever,  and  respiration  is  impeded 
by  pulmonary  congestion.  Associated  as  it 
is  with  soilness  and  weakness  of  the  riba, 
rickets  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
collapse  of  the  lungs.  The  action  of  the  in- 
spiratory muscles  may  be  still  further  inter- 
fered with  by  abdominal  distension,  or  by 
tiie  binding  up  of  the  abdomen  of  the  infimt 
with  tight  bandages.  The  danger  of  collapse 
is  lessened  when  the  ribs  have  gained  firaa- 
nesB  and  fixity,  and  when,  raised  b^  the 
r^iratory  muscles,  the  thorado  cavity  is 
enlarged,  and  the  lungs  are  consequently 
expanded. 

Anatouicu  Characters. — The  whole  of 
one  lung  or  of  one  lobe  may  be  affected,  but 
a  lobule  or  a  part  only  of  the  lung  is  usually 
involved,  the  affected  lobules  being  abruptly 
separated  from  Uiose  adjoining.   As  a  nile, 


several  patches  of  ooUapse  oocur  in  each 
lung,  having  a  darker  ctuonr  and  more  de- 

f tressed  sur&ce  than  the  healthy  parts.  The 
ower  ma^in  of  the  left  lower  lobe  is  most 
frequently  affected.  The  collapsed  portions 
of  lung  are  similar  to  the  liver  in  conmst- 
ence :  they  resist  pressure,  are  non-crepitant, 
are  smooth  on  section,  and  sink  in  water.  The 
bronchi  are  filled  with  mucous  fluid ;  there 
is  an  entire  absence  of  air  in  the  collapsed 
parts.  On  inflation,  the  affected  portion  as- 
sumes a  natural  appearance,  unless  consider- 
able congestion  exists;  whereas  in  pneu- 
monia inflation  cannot  restore  the  long  to 
its  natural  appearance.  In  pneumonia  pleu- 
risy is  rarely  absent;  but  in  collapse,  tmcom- 
plicated  wim  diathetic  disease,  the  pleura  is 
mvariably  healthy. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  oolla^  of 
the  lung  Tory  greatly  wiUi  the  cause,  rapidity, 
and  extent  u  ibo  morbid  condition.  Li 
severe  eases,  for  example,  in  the  collapse 
that  follows  bronchitis  in  vet^  young  sub- 
jects, the  symptoms  are  pecubar.  There  is 
great  prostration,  debility,  restlessness,  and 
sleeplessness.  The  temperature  falls;  the 
Burutce  becomes  cold,  blue,  or  dusky;  the 
eyes  become  shrunken;  and  the  pulse  is 
quick  and  small.  There  is  a  constant  feeble 
whining  cry.  Bespiration  is  very  quick  and 
shallow,  as  high  as  70  to  80  or  even  100  per 
minute.  The  rhythm  is  changed,  the  interval 
being  between  inspiration  and  expiration, 
instead  of  after  expiration.  There  is  no  pain 
as  in  pleurisy.  The  cough  is  constant  and 
im^tent ;  is  often  followed  by  a  ci?  of  im- 
patience; and  diffars  mach  from  we  snfib- 
oative  cou^  of  bronchitis. 

On  examining  the  chest,  the  lower  part  is 
found  retracted  and  diminished  in  diaimeter. 
The  intercostal  spaces  sink  in  inspiration, 
and  move  outwards  slightly  in  expiration. 
When  the  coll^ae  is  extwuive,  the  per- 
cussion is  dull  and  resistant,  onleee  the 
affected  lobules  are  interspersed  among  the 
healthy  on^s.  The  respiratory  murmur  is 
lost  over  the  affected  parts;  though  conducted 
breath-sounds,  of  a  bronchial  character,  and 
rhonchi  are  generally  audible  almost  univer- 
sally. In  the  simpler  cases  of  collapse  of 
the  lungs,  such  as  occur  in  pertussis  during 
the  severe  fits  of  coughing,  some  of  these 
symptoms  and  signs  may  be  suddenly  de- 
veloped, and  again  qieedily  disappear. 

DiAONOSis. — ^Apneumatosis  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  croupous  pneumonia  by  the 
comparative  rarity  of  the  latter  disease  in 
in&ncy ;  and  by  abeenoe  of  the  great  heat  of 
skin,  Mid  of  fine  crepitation  on  auscultation. 
From  extensive  miliary  tuberculosis  it  is 
diagnosed  by  the  absence  of  advancing  symp- 
toms of  constitutional  disorder,  though  the 
two  conditions  may  co-exist.  In  pleurisy, 
the  dulnesB  on  percussion,  and  the  absence 
of  respiratory  sounds  at  the  base,  are  much 
more  marked  than  in  apneumatosis.  Con- 
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genital  collapse  or  atelectcuit,  is  a  condition 
which  has  to  be  distinguished  from  infantile 
collapse  or  ajmeumatosit,  Beadily  separable 
by  symptoms,  these  two  conditions  may  be 
indistinguishable  by  physical  signs.  In  ate- 
lectaada  the  lung  retains,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
its  foBtal  condition,  nature  having  fiuled  to 
establish  respiration  and  fit  the  utild  for  its 
new  mode  of  existence.  In  apneumatosis 
the  once  permeable  lungs  cease  to  admit  air, 
and  thus  death  from  apncea  occure  without 
any  apparent  structural  change  being  dis- 
coverable, save  that  the  respiratory  (^i^ans 
bear  the  appearanoe  of  fiBtal,  nnejcpanded 
lungs. 

Fboonosis. — The  prt^osis  in  collapse  of 
the  lung  is  &vourable  if  the  affection  is 
recent,  and  the  child  healthy,  with  fair  mus- 
colar  ^wer,  and  under  &vonrable  hygienic 
conditions.  On  the  contrary,  the  disease  is 
generally  fatal  if  it  involve  a  considerable 
extent  ot  lung,  espeoially  if  it  lupervene  on 
atelectasis.  Death  nsoaJly  ooours  firom  slow 
asphyxia,  the  effect  being  the  same  as  if  the 
size  of  the  lung  were  reduced  1^  the  removal 
of  the  affected  parts.  As  much  as  half  of 
the  entire  lungs  has  been  found  involved, 
thus  fhlly  accounting  for  the  quickened 
re^iiration,  the  distress,  and  the  dyspnoea, 
and  for  the  bloodlessnesa  and  extreme  pallor, 
with  cold,  blue  extremities.  The  fotfuity  of 
whooping-cough  in  infants  is  mainly  due  to 
the  ready  collapse  of  the  lungs,  specially 
when  the  child  is  badly  nourished  and 
breathing  impure  air.  The  natural  course 
of  the  diaease  is  from  bad  to  worse :  more 
hmg  is  iuTolved  each  day ;  and  death  occurs 
after  two  or  three  weeks  firom  stow  asphyxia. 
If  collapse  follows  acute  bronchitis,  death 
often  ensues  rapidly ;  but  if  recovery  takes 
place,  the  lungs  are  slow  to  regain  activity, 
and  the  seeds  of  future  mischief  may  remain. 
After  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  complete 
absenoe  of  breath-sounds  may  exist  for  a 
time,  and  then  suddenly — after  a  blow, 
shock,  or  violent  cough — air  enters  the  cot- 
lapsed  portion  of  lung,  and  the  respiratory 
sounds  assume  a  normij  character. 

Tbeatment. — When  this  affection  was 
looked  upon  as  a  form  of  pneumonia  it  was 
treated  by  depletion.  Now  that  we  realise 
ttiat  it  is  not  of  an  inflammatory  character, 
our  object  must  be  not  to  lower  vitality 
Imt  to  dinunish  excessive  secretion.  Blight 
oonnter-irritation,  by  means  of  atimulating 
embrocationB,  is  useM.  An  emetic  of  ipe- 
oaeoantia  will  help  to  remove  acoumnlation 
if  the  patient  is  not  too  weak.  Expectoration 
may  be  promoted  by  small  doses  of  the  same' 
drug,  when  the  lungs  are  extensively  in- 
volved, vital  power  must  be  kept  up  by  the 
help  of  ammonia,  steel,  phosphate  of  iron, 
port- wine,  and  beef-tea ;  and  the  food  must 
be  selected  so  as  to  be  digestible  by  the 
stomach  of  the  iufimt. 

£.  Stbces  Thompson. 


LUxrOS,  Compreeaion  of. — Stkom.  : 
Fr.  Conij>reasion  du  Poumon  ;  Ger.  Lungen- 
compresaion. 

Definition. — Diminution  in  size  of  the 
whole  (n:  of  a  part  of  a  lung,  associated  wilii 
redueti<»i  of  the  volume  of  the  oontained  air ; 
oatised  by  pTemie  on  the  pleural  surfiice. 

^TXOLooT. — Gom|veBBion  of  the  lung  may 
arise  in  the  course  of  numerous  diseases  or 
injuries  affecting  the  ctiest;  the  compressing 
influence  being  either  gaseous,  liquid,  or 
solid. 

First,  the  admission  of  air  to  the  pleura 
from  without,  through  a  perforating  wound, 
as  &om  a  sword  or  bayonet  thrust ;  or  from 
within,  as  by  rupture  of  an  air-cell,  or  the 
extension  of  pulmonary  ulceration  through 
the  pleura, — produces  in  either  case  com- 
pression. If  no  previous  pleurisy  has  existed, 
the  eompression  is  compete ;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  long-standing  pleurisy  has  caused 
adhesion,  compression  cannot  take  place,  or 
will  he  but  partial 

Secondly,  compression  may  arise  from  the 
presence  otflmd,  such  as  pleuritic  eflheifHi* 
acute  or  chronic ;  passive,  non-inflammatory 
effusion,  as  in  hydrothorax ;  or  blood,  as  in 
htematothorax. 

Thirdly,  compression  of  the  lung  by  aolidt 
is  seen  in  the  case  of  various  tumours  of  the 
chest,  whether  originating  in  the  mediastinal 
structures,  in  the  lungs,  or  in  the  thoracic 
parietes. 

In  a  fourth  class  of  cases  compression  of 
the  lung  is  the  result  of  the  enlargement  of 
neighbouring  parts,  other  than  the  thoracic 
viscera ;  smd  especially  of  tlie  abdomen,  as  in 
ascites,  and  tumours  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or 
ovaries. 

Anatohioax.  Chasactbrs. — Compression  of 

the  long  may  be  either  general  or  foctd,  com- 
plete or  partial.  A  lung  compressed  by 
pleuritic  effusion  is  foimd  to  be  reduced  in 
volume,  non-crepitant,  dense,  but  not  quite 
insusceptible  of  inflation.  The  blood  is  coagu- 
lated in  the  affected  lol>es,  the  clot  being 
often  decolorised  and  adherent  to  the  walls 
of  the  vessels,  many  of  which  are  impervious, 
or  altogether  obUterated ;  while  the  pervious 
vessels  and  the  air-cells  of  the  adjacent  parts 
are  distended,  and  emphysema  is  produced. 
In  other  oases,  the  compressed  lung  proves 
to  be  antemic,  tough,  and  dry. 

In  cases  of  slow  leoovery  fkum  ohronio 
empyema  the  lung  is  oftm  fomid  bound 
down  and  thickened.  The  thoracic  cavity 
vacated  by  the  shrunken  lung  is  occupied  by 
the  displaced  heart,  and  sometimes  by  the 
extension  of  the  sound  Inng  across  the  middle 
line. 

SrupToars  and  Phtsical  Bions.  —  The 
symptoms  of  compression  of  the  lung  vary 
greatly  in  accordance  with  its  causes,  the 
rapidity  of  onset,  and  the  extent  and  degree 
of  compression.  If  pleuritic  effusion  be 
vwy  rapid,  the  dyspnoea  may  be  exceedingly 
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tu^nt.  After  perforation  of  the  plenn  with 
sadden  collapse  of  the  long,  there  also  occur 
aoute  pain,  dry  cough,  andpainfol  s^msnu 
of  the  intercostal  mnsoles.  Tkd  pulse  u  fre- 
quent, fieeble,  and  often  irregnlar.  ^  Symptoms, 
more  or  less  acute,  of  infls^mmation  may  fid- 
low.  In  other  instances  the  sjrmptoms  are 
those  of  hydrothwaz,  w  of  intrath(»aoio 
tumour. 

The  physical  signs  of  compression  of  the 
Itmg  are  chiefly  those  of  the  associated  cause, 
such  as  pneumothorax,  pleurisy,  hydrothorax, 
or  intrathoracic  tumour  ;  and  partly  certain 
phenomena  characteristic  of  the  physical 
condition  of  the  lung  itsell  The  latter  vary 
considerably  with  the  degree  and  extent  of 
compresaion,  hut  they  may  be  described  in 
genual  terms  as  follows:  Either  increased 
cleomees  of  the  peronssion-flound  over  the 
area  of  oompresasd  Inng,  with  tubular  or 
rarely  even  tympanitic  quality,  especially  in 
children,  or  in  extreme  cases  of  compression 
c(Hnplete  loss  of  resonance ;  indefinite,  weak, 
but  occasionally  rather  blowing  or  tabular 
respiratory  sound,  sometimes  mixed  with 
scanty,  dry,  subcrepitant  rhonchus;  and  exag- 
gerated loudness  and  ringing  quality  of  vocal 
resonance.  A  further  description  of  these 
symptoms  and  signs  will  be  found  under  the 
hea^ngB  of  the  various  causes  of  compression 
referred  to. 

DuQNOsis. — The  diagnosis  of  compression 
of  the  lung  is  in  general  simply  the  diagnons 
of  the  condition  on  which  it  depends. 

Pboonosis. — The  prognosis  depends  on  the 
cause  of  the  compression.  Thus  in  pneumo- 
thorax it  is  unfavourable,  though  recovery 
may  take  place.  In  hydrothorax  the  ulti- 
mate  prognosis  is  unfavourable,  as  it  is 
usually  an  evidence  of  formidable,  if  not  in- 
curable, organic  disease.  In  pleurisy,  if  the 
efifasion  has  been  rapid,  met  by  prompt 
treatment,  and  uncomplicated  with  hectic, 
complete  recovery  may  take  place  without 
much  compression  of  lung  or  distortion  of 
chest;  but  incompletely  cured  pleurisy  is 
too  fret^uently  the  first  incident  m  the  his- 
tory of  phthisical  disease.  In  empyema  the 
prognosis  is  more  favourable  than  in  pneumo- 
thorax or  hydrothorax. 

Tkeathbht. — Little  need  be  said  as  to  the 
treatment  of  long-compression.  It  resolves 
itself  into  thai  of  the  jnimary  or  causa- 
tive diseases.  Bearing  m  mind  the  injury 
done  to  the  lung  by  compression,  efforts 
should  be  made  to  relieve  the  lung  before  it 
has  been  irremediably  bound  down.  The 
early  adoption  of  paracentesis  thoracis  is  the 
most  practical  means  of  gaining  this  end  in 
pleuritic  effusion.  Bemedies  calculated  to 
remove  effusion  and  thus  relieve  the  lung 
should  be  given,  remembering  that  the  more 
speedy  the  relief  given  to  the  lung  (he  more 
complete  will  be  the  cure.  Suitable  move- 
ments of  the  chest  might  be  ordered  subse- 
quently, with  the  view  of  promoting  expan- 


sion of  ite  wa33»  and  of  the  long.  Nor  must 
a  mention  d  the  value  of  eleviUed  heahh- 
i«K»iB,  tb»  Engadine  for  instMiee,  be  omitted 
aa  a  means  of  promoting  the  enansion  of  a 
lung  which  has  been  eompresaed. 

E.  Stkbb  THOvnoir. 

LXTNG43,  GongaBtion  at— 8m  Luxos, 
Hypertemia  of. 

IiTTH'OB,    Oonmmptioii    of.  —  Sea 

Phthisis. 

LTnVGS,  DegoneratiozLS  of.—Changes 
of  a  degenerative  character  in  connexion 
with  the  lungs  constitute  an  important  ele- 
ment in  some  pulmonary  diseases,  or  they 
may  be  the  sole  morbid  condition  present. 
They  are  of  the  fbUowing  nature  :— 

1.  ilI6ufiunou2.~ThiB  is  only  very  oe- 
easioiially  noticed,  in  extreme  oAsea  of 
general  ubuminoid  disease. 

2.  Fibroid. — OhazigeB  leading  to  a  more 
or  less  fibroid  oondititm  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue  are  of  common  occurrence,  hut  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  they 
^ould  be  regarded  as  due  to  a  chronic  in- 
flammatory process,  or  to  degeneration,  and 
pathologists  differ  in  their  views  on  this 
point.  As  a  degeneration,  the  fibroid  ohan^ 
may  be  considered  aa  most  important  in 
connexion  with  emphysema,  and  it  is  re- 
garded by  some  authorities  m  an  element 
of  much  consequence  in  the  oausatim  of 
many  cases  of  this  disease.  It  also  follows 
long-continued  congestion,  and  ooUapae  or 
compression  of  the  lung  from  any  cause. 
Of  course  much  fibroid  or  fibroos  tissue  is 
found  in  the  lungs  in  many  cases  of  phthisis, 
and  in  connexion  with  j^eoritio  adhesions 
and  other  conditions,  but  this  lesion  must 
be  looked  upon  mainly  as  of  inflammatory 
origin.  The  effects  of  these  changes  are  tc 
make  the  lung-tissue  firmer  and  tougher, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  Himiniah  or  destroy 
its  elasticity,  the  elastic  tissue  being  more 
or  less  displaced.  Hence,  if  the  lungs  be 
exposed  to  any  distending  force,  they  cannot 
recover  themselves  properly,  and  the  air- 
vesicles  remain  more  or  less  permanently 
dilated. 

8.  FtMy. — Hum  degeneration  is  also  re- 
garded by  some  pathdogiffts  as  one  of  the 
main  elemmts  in  originating  many  cases 
of  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  and  also  as  one 
of  the  essential  changefi  in  this  disease. 
Here,  again,  the  lung-tissue  is  impaired  in 
its  elasticity  and  resisting  power  to  dis- 
tension, but  it  is  not  tou^.  Granular  bt 
may  be  visible  under  the  microscope. 

4.  Pigmentary. — The  lungs  become  the 
seat  of  more  or  less  pigmentation  with 
increasing  age.  They  are  also  markedly 
affected  in  certain  occupations  in  which 
carbonaceous  or  other  materials  are  inhaled. 
In  so-called  brown  induration  of  the  Imigi 
there  is  an  abundance  of  pigment. 
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6.  SenUe. —  The  lung-tisBue  iindergoes 
atrophy,  with  more  or  lesa  loss  of  etfteticity, 
owing  to  wasting  of  the  elastic  tissue  with 
increasing  age,  and  even  a  fatty  degenera* 
tion  may  take  place.  Hence,  in  such  sub- 
jects emphysema  is  readily  set  up  by  causes 
which  would  have  no  similar  en^  on 
younger  persons. 

6.  Secondary. — Under  this  head  may  be  in- 
cluded those  degenerative  dianges  which  take 
place  in  morbid  formations  in  the  lungs,  such 
as  inflammatory  deposits,  tuberde,  or  cancer. 
These  belong  mainly  to  the  fittty  or  caseous 
variety  of  degeneration,  but  oaldAcation  may 
also  ooour. 

FbBDXBKX  T.  BOBBBTg. 

ZiTTHTGUS,  Bmbolism  of.— 5m  Lungs, 
Aneemia  of;  and  LuNas,  Htemorrltage  into. 

LtriTGS,  Bmphysema  of.— Stnok.: 
Fr.  Ew^hytime  du  Ptmnum;  Oer.  Lungen- 
ctnph/ytvtn. 

Definition. — An  excess  of  air  in  the  lungs, 
whether  due  to  a  dilated  condition  of  the  air- 
sacs,  or  to  the  presence  of  air  in  the  inter- 
lobular tissue. 

Vabixties. — There  aire  two  finms  of  em- 
physema  ci  the  lungs,  namely:  A.  VeaicitUvr 
JEmpimsema,  B.  Inierlobuiar  Emphytema. 

A.  vemonlar  Bmphysema.— Vesicu- 
lar pulmonary  emphysema  exists  in  three 
forms,  namely,  (l)j)ar£ia{  lobular;  (2)  lobular; 
and  (8)  lobar.  The  last  form  involves  the 
whole  of  a  lobe,  or  the  whole  of  one  or  both 
limgs.  The  first  form  is  rarely  seen  alone, 
but  is  generally  associated  wiui  the  second 
form,  which  is  very  common,  and  is  found  in 
connexion  with  diBeases,  such  as  bronchitis, 
which  are  attended  with  violent  or  long- 
standing cough.  The  third  -  form  is  by  far 
the  most  important,  and  will  be  more 
eqwcially  referred  to  in  the  present  article. 
It  more  frequently  attacks  both  lungs  than 
one,  and  the  lower  as  weli  as  the  npper 
lobes.  It  is  a  serions  malady,  and  sometunes 
destroys  life  at  an  early  period.  Its  features 
are  characteristic  :  the  lung-snbstance  has  a 
peculiar  doughy  feel;  pits  on  pressure;  is 
wanting  in  healthy  crepitation;  and  has  a 
colour  very  closely  resembling  that  of  a  calf  s 
lung.  It  has  been  described  as  'large-lunged 
vesicular  emphysema.' 

^TiOLOOY. — Determining  causet  and  me- 
ehanitm. — With  reference  to  the  determin- 
ing causes  of  emphysema,  there  are  two 
theories,  namely,  the  inspiratory  theory,  and 
the  expiratory  Uieory.  On  the  first  view  the 
dilatation  and  rupture  of  the  air-sacs  are 
accounted  for  by  the  over-distenuon  of  the 
lungs  in  inspiration.  On  the  second  view 
these  changes  are  considered  to  he  caused  by 
the  strain  to  which  the  long-tissne  is  subjected 
in  violent  expiratory  e£Ebrts,  especially  the 
act  of  coughing.  It  has  been  thought  by 
others  that  em^iysema  must  be  looked  npon 


as  a  complemental  lesion,  arising  in  conse- 
quence of  the  over-distension  to  which  the 
healthy  portions  of  the  lungs  are  subjected 
in  cases  of  pulmonary  collapse.  Without 
entering  into  any  critical  examination  of  the 
theories  as  to  the  mechanical  causes  of  em- 
physema, it  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  there  can  be  little,  if  any,  doubt  that 
the  lobular  forms  of  the  disease  are  mainly 
produced  by  expiratory  efforts,  such  as  violent 
cough,  or^  Uowin^  wind  instruments.  They 
have  their  seal  in  those  parts  of  the  lungs 
which  become  most  distended  by  such  acts. 
With  regard  to  the  lobar  form  of  the  disease, 
however,  this  explanation  of  its  mechanism 
does  not  suffice.  In  this  affection  the  in- 
spiratory power  is  that  which  distends  the 
lungs.  The  pulmonary  tissue  has  lost  a 
portion  of  its  elasticity,  it  yields  to  distension, 
and  no  longer  reacts  perfectly  when  the 
distending  power  ceases.  Further  distension 
follows;  reaction  diminiehes  still  more;  until 
at  length  in  some  instances  the  longs  become 
greatly  enlarged. 

In  senile  cases  the  loss  of  elasticity  of  the 
chest- walls  aids  in  preventing  the  puhnonary 
reaction. 

ANAToncAi.  Ghakactbbs. — ^In  the  early 
stages  of  emphysema  there  is  simjily  a 
dilatation  of  the  aar-saes ;  an  increase  m  the 
size  of  the  alveoli ;  and  a  diminution  in  the 
height  of  the  alveolar  walls,  which,  yield- 
ing with  the  distending  cavities,  become 
partially  obliterated.  the  disease  pro- 
gresses, the  air-sacs  become  more  distended 
and  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  sometimes  com- 
pletely obUterated,  so  that  the  air-sacs  are 
quite  smooth,  instead  of  honeycombed.  Then 
follows  perforation  of  the  air-sacs — at  first 
slight,  here  and  there  an  oval  opening  being 
discoverable;  afterwards  the  openings  become 
larger  and  more  numerous.  The  subsequent 

a 'ess  of  the  disease  is  attended  with 
er  distension  of  the  ur-sacs,  and  rupture 
of  the  fibres  of  their  walls.  The  openings 
thus  caused  coalesce,  until  at  length  ^e 
walls  are  simply  represented  by  membranous 
shreds,  and  even  large  vesicles  may  form. 
These  changes,  varying  in  degree,  characterise 
all  the  forms  of  emphysema.  In  the  lobar 
form,  however,  perforation  takes  place  to  a 
mnch  greater  extent,  quoad  the  amount  of 
dilatation,  than  in  the  lobular  or  partial 
lobular  form. 

The  emphysematons  lung  is  aiuemic  ;  and 
its  blood-vessels  become  widely  separated, 
and  often  ruptured  and  atrophied.  The  bron- 
chial tubes  are  sometimes  dilated,  especiaUy 
in  old-standing  cases,  and  in  these  there  is 
frequency  found  an  increased  development 
of  the  circular  muscular  fibres. 

There  is  a  form  of  lobar  emphysema  which 
is  met  wi^  in  old  age,  and  which  ditEors  in 
some  respects  from  that  already  described. 
The  lungs  are  not  so  large ;  they  are  univer- 
sally distended,  however,  to  a  greater  or  less 
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extent;  and  they  present  a  iomewhat 
atrophied  appearance.  The  alterations,  of 
which  they  are  the  seat,  are  probably  the 
result  of  those  changes  which  age  produces 
in  the  ehest-walls,  impairing  their  elaatioity. 
This  loBB  of  elaatieity  may  alao  aflEeet  the 
Inng-tiBsue.  8m  Lunos,  Ateophy  of. 

Sthptohs. — A  constant  and  generally 
gradual^  increasing  dyspnoea  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  most  frequent  of  the 
symptoms  of  emphysema.  Cough,  with 
expectoration,  is  generally  more  or  less 
present.  HeemoptyBis  in  rare,  and,  when  it 
does  occur,  is  slight.  The  patient  usually 
complaina  of  no  pain,  but  of  a  feeling  of 
oppression,  or  &  'smothering  in  the  chest.' 
In  severe  cases  of  lobar  emphysema 
this  last  symptom  and  the  dyspn(Ba 
are  often  the  only  circumstances  which 
attract  the  attention  of  the  sufferer  to  bis 
msJady.  In  other  instances,  however,  and 
e^eeially  when  the  diseaae  ia  only  partial,  a 
cloee  exammadon  will  elicit  the  tact  that 
there  have  been  bronehitic  symptoms.  Few 
eases  of  emphysema  exist  for  any  length  of 
time  without  the  occurrence  of  asthmatic 
seizm-es.  In  advanced  caeee  the  aspect  is 
peculiar.  The  countenance  is  du^y,  leaden, 
and  pu%.  The  nostrils  are  dilated,  and 
expand  widely  on  inspiration,  whilst  the 
angles  of  the  mouth  are  drawn  down.  The 
voice  is  feeble.  The  whole  body  has  a 
cachectic  appearance,  and  is  sometimes  much 
wasted.    General  dropsy  often  ensues. 

A  knowledge  of  the  changes  produced  by 
emphysema  affords  an  explanation  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  respiratoi?  move- 
ments and  sounds,  eu  well  as  of  the  other 
physical  signs  and  symptoms  of  the  diseaae. 
The  lungs  being  the  seat  of  general  expansion, 
l^orax  ia  kept  abnormally  distended. 
Thus  it  can  undergo  but  little  enlarjfement 
at  each  inspiration.  As  there  is  no  impedi- 
ment to  the  passage  of  ait  to  the  air -sacs, 
inspiration  is  accomplished  rapidly.  Not  so, 
however,  with  expiration.  Th%  Inng-tiMue 
has  in  great  measure  lost  its  elasticity,  and 
reacts  dowly  after  distension  i  and  this 
resnlts  in  laboured,  slow,  and  ineffectual 
efforts  to  expel  the  air.  Further,  as  the  lungs 
are  more  or  less  riddled  with  perforations, 
their  aerating  surface  is  diminished,  and  this 
necessarily  causes  dyspnoea  whenever  any 
increased  demand  is  made  on  the  respiratory 
function.  The  quantity  of  blood  circulating 
through  the  lungs,  even  from  the  earliest 
■tages  of  the  affection,  ia  also  diminished ; 
aoA  tihe  destruction  of  the  capillary  vessels, 
which  ensaes  when  the  disease  is  more 
developed,  Atrther  decreases  the  vascularity 
of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  Hence  its  pale, 
ansemic  appearance  after  death,  a  circum- 
stance which  serves  to  explain  how  rarely  it 
is  the  seat  of  pneumonic  mflammation. 

Physical  Siqnb. — Amongst  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  physical  signs  of  emphysema 


are  the  following:  The  upper  part  of  the 
chest  and  the  clavicles  are  prominent;  the 
neck  eeems  shortened ;  the  fosss  above  the 
clavicles  are  deepened;  there  is  increased 
ourvatura  of  the  dorsal  s^ine ;  and  the  ster- 
num ia  amhed.  The  gait  is  stooping;  the 
ribs  are  prominent ;  and  the  intoRuietal 
spaces  are  depressed.  Thaw  is  indeed  a 
general  increase  in  the  size  of  the  chest, 
usually  most  marked  at  the  upper  part. 
These  are  the  features  of  ^  disease  when  it 
is  extensive.  If  partial,  or  etHifined  to  one 
lung  or  part  of  a  limg,  the  prominence  of  the 
chest  exists  on  one  side  only,  and  the  other 
symptoms  and  signs  are  less  marked.  The 
movements  of  the  chest  in  respiration  are 
peculiar.  The  breathing  is  for  the  most  part 
superior  thoracic,  but  the  chest  is  not  much 
expanded  on  inspiration,  for  the  lungs  are 
already  inordinately  distended.  The  lower 
end  of  the  sternum  and  tiie  lower  ribs  are 
drawn  in  diiring  inspiration.  In  soma  eases 
during  inspiraticm  there  is  marked  protmsiott 
of  the  abdomm.  The  respiration  presents 
other  features.  The  inspiration  is  short  and 
quick,  and  is  followed  oy  a  prolonged  and 
often  wheezing  expiration.  Coughing  is  per- 
formed feebly,  and  expectoration  is  attended 
with  difficulty.  Percussion  and  auscultation 
elicit  important  diagnostic  marks  of  the 
disease.  When  it  is  general,  there  is  in- 
creased, and  in  some  instances  almost  tym- 
panitic, resonance  over  the  whole  of  the  chest, 
most  marked  towards  the  apices  of  the  Inngs, 
and  along  their  anterior  oorders ;  and  in 
partial  cases  almost  confined  to  these  spots, 
or  to  one  aide.  The  precordial  region  is 
generally  resonant,  owing  to  the  distended 
lungs  coming  between  tiie  heart  and  the  wall 
of  uie  chest ;  and  the  cardiac  impulse  can 
often  be  felt  beneath  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum.  The  respiratory  murmur  is  faint, 
and  characterised  hy  peculiarities  which  a 
knowledge  of  the  anatomical  condition  of  the 
lungs  and  of  the  chest-walls  enables  us  to 
explain.  The  inspiratory  mnrmur  is  short, 
and  is  followed  by  a  prolonged  expiratory 
murmur.  This  latter  is  unlike  the  sound 
heard  in  any  other  affection,  and  is,  in  fact, 
pathognomonic  of  emphysema.  In  some 
advanced  cases  the  respiratory  sounds  are 
scarcely  audible,  if  the  bronchial  tubes  are 
free  from  mucus,  and  no  spasm  exists. 
Laenneo  described  a  rtUs  which  1m  thought 
was  peculiar  to  emphysema.  He  called  it 
rdh  eripUant  aee  A  groaaet  fruIZet.  A  rdls 
such  as  Laenneo  described  is  often  heard  in 
emphysema,  but  it  is  not  a  dry  rdle.  It  is 
probably  produced  in  the  finest  bronchial 
tubes,  and  is  a  modification  of  the  sub-crepi- 
tant  rdle  of  Iwonehitis.  Although  valuaUe 
in  aiding  diagnosis  when  present,  yet,  from 
its  frequent  absence  and  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
tinguiuiing  it  from  the  ordinary  sub-crepi* 
tant  rdZ0,  it  loses  much  ot  its  diagnostie 
import. 
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GOMPLIOATIONS  AND  BKQUELiB. — Bronclutis 

is  one  of  the  moei  frequent  of  the  diaeases 
associated  with  emphysema  of  the  longs.  It 
is  rare  for  the  hitter  affisction  to  exist  for  any 
length  of  time  without  the  supervention  of 
the  former.  Bronchitis  presents  some  pe- 
culiarities when  it  aflfectB  an  emphysematous 
Irmif.  It  is  rather  the  resolt  of  congestion 
than  of  inflammation.  It  often  attacks  the 
finer  Ivonchial  tabes ;  and,  when  severe,  is 
attended  with  profuse  secretion — a  circum- 
stance which,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  ex- 
pectoration is  less  easily  accomplished  than 
when  the  lungs  are  healthy,  seriously  eom- 
pUcates  the  affection,  and  increases  the 
danger  of  death  from  asphyxia.  The  infiam. 
mation  sometimes  runs  on  very  rapidly,  and 
e<^ioiu  purulent  or  puriform  expectoration 
occurs.  Even  when  this  is  the  case,  an 
examination  of  the  tubes  after  death  may  . 
reveal  but  httle  vascularity  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  These  severe  broncbitic  attacks 
are  apt  to  be  attended  by  the  formation 
of  flbrinous  clots  in  the  heart  and  the  large 
Tessels  arising  ttierefrom.  ^  Bronchitis,  in  a 
Bub-aoate  or  onronic  form,  is  a  very  constant 
cause  of  winter  cough  in  emphysematous 
patients. 

Asthma,  occurring  with  greater  or  less 
severity,  is  a  frequent  attendant  on  emphy- 
sema. The  attacks  come  on  for  the  most 
part  during  the  night,  and  may  possibly  be 
due  to  the  congestion  of  the  lui^  which 
takes  place  during  sleep,  or  when  the  body 
is  long  in  the  recumbent  posture.  This  con- 
gestion probably  sets  up  an  irritation,  which 
gives  rise  to  reflex  spasm  of  the  Inoncliial 
muscular  fibres. 

Secondary  affections  of  the  heart  are  con- 
stantly met  with  in  advanced  cases  of  em- 
physema. Many  pathok^ists  have  believed 
that  the  right  cavities  alone  become  affected ; 
but  more  recent  obs»vationa  have  shown 
that  the  cardiao  disease  is  not  confined  to 
<aie  rade.  There  is,  in  extensive  emphysema, 
a  general  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  with 
dilatation  of  (ul  the  cavities,  especially  of  the 
ventrioles.  But  hypertrophy  is  not  the  only 
change  which  takes  place — valvular  disease 
is  frequently  found.  The  deposits  and  thick- 
ening which  occur  about  the  valves  are  no 
doubt  secondary  to  the  changes  in  the  mus- 
cular walls,  and  must  be  attributed  to  the 
general  mainutrition  prodnoed  by  the  dis- 
ease. It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how 
it  happens  tiiat  in  emphysema  there  is 
general  cardiao  hypertrophy.  The  impedi- 
ment which  exists  to  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  throi^h  the  hmgs  neeessarily  gives 
rise  to  an  ovrarloaded  st^  of  the  right  side 
of  the  heart ;  hence  results  increased  action 
of  the  right  cavities,  and  hypertrophy  of  their 
waDs.  Again,  the  overloaded  suite  of  the 
venous  system,  and  the  consequent  impedi- 
ment to  the  capillary  and  arterial  circulation, 
call  for  iuerwsed  action  of  the  left  ventride;  [ 
16 


and  this  is  followed  by  its  dilatation  and 
thickening.  There  exists  also  another  cause, 
which  probably  has  some  influence  in  pro- 
ducing this  ca^iac  hypertrophy,  namely,  the 
altered  position  of  the  heart  This  organ  is 
pushed  downwards,  and  its  impulse  is  often 
felt  strongly  in  the  epigastrium.  The  posi- 
tion of  tix9  ventricles  is  therefore  changed, 
and  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  their  cavities 
is  altered  with  ref^ence  to  that  of  their  great 
vessels.  ^Diis  must  lead  to  embarrassment 
of  the  oirenlation. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  chimges  in  the 
heart  and  venous  system  in  emphysema, 
dropsy  often  results.  Many  cases  go  on  for 
a  long  time  without  any  dropsical  symptoms, 
whilst  in  others  there  is  only  slight  oedema 
of  the  legs.  In  advanced  cases,  however, 
there  is  fr^uently  general  dropsy  compli- 
cated with  albuminuria. 

General  emphysema  is  attended  in  its 
progress  with  symptoms  of  cachexia  and 
ansemia.  In  some  cases  there  ts  much  wast- 
ing of  the  muscular  system,  even  before 
dropsical  efFosiona  ooenr,  Fturther,  the  pa- 
tients often  have  a  sallow  and  amsmio  ap* 
pearanee,  not  unlike  that  met  with  in  renal 
and  other  serious  oi^anio  diseases.  There 
has  been  an  impression  that  emphysema  and 
phthisis  are  incompatible  diseases,  hut  recrait 
researches  have  shown  that  this  view  is  not 
corrfict.  Indeed,  in  most  cases  of  death  from 
phthisis,  patches  of  emphysema,  involving 
the  whole  or  part  of  a  lobule,  are  met  with ; 
and  doubtless  have  been  produced  by  the 
fits  of  coughing  so  common  in  the  disease. 
But  the  great  question  is  whether  tubercular 
deposit  ever  takes  place  in  lungs  which  are 
the  seat  of  lobar  emphysema;  and  this  ques- 
tion must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
although  the  concurrence  of  the  two  diseases 
is  uncommon.  Pneumonio  eonstdidation  is 
very  rare  in  an  enn^ysematous  lung. 

Flenrisy  not  infrequently  exists  in  con- 
nexion with  emphysema ;  pleuritic  adhesims 
being  often  found  after  death.  The  occur- 
rence of  pleurisy  must,  however,  be  con- 
sidered as  an  accidental  circumstance.  In 
tbe  most  extensive  cases  of  emphysema 
pleuritic  adhesions  may  not  be  found. 

Patholoot. — The  pathology  of  emphysema 
involves  some  important  points  for  considera- 
tion. The  great  question  is  whether  there  is 
any  degeneration  of  tissue  preceding  or  at- 
tending the  affection.  When  the  disease  is 
partial,  and  has  followed  or  is  attended  by 
bronchitis,  or  some  other  affection  in  which 
there  has  been  violent  or  long-standing  couf^, 
tbe  emphysema  may  be  the  result  of  mechan- 
ical violence,  without  pre-existing  degenera- 
tion of  the  lung-tissue.  'When,  however,  it 
is  of  the  lobar  form,  degeneration  is  probably 
the  primary  step  in  the  affection.  The  facts 
whicb  tend  to  confirm  this  view  are:  (1)  the 
insidious  manner  in  which  the  disease  some- 
times comes  on,  and  the  development  which 
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it  attaini,  widumt  any  pravunw  history  of 
violent  or  kmg-standmg  cough ;  (2)  the 
frequency  with  wfaioh  it  attacks  tlu  wlu>le  of 
both  lungs ;  and  (8)  its  hereditary  character. 
The  exact  nature  of  the  degeneration  has  not 
been  aatis&ctorily  made  out.  Fatty  matter 
has  been  found  in  a  few  instances,  but  not  in 
all  cases.  The  degeneration  is  probably  one 
primarily  involving  the  elastic  fibres  and 
other  structures  of  the  walls  of  the  air-sacs. 
Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  degeneration, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  lobar  emphysema 
is  a  malady-  resulting  from  some  form  of 
malnutrition  of  the  long-tissue.  There  is 
reason  to  beUeTe*  too,  that  this  form  of  em- 
phmema  is  sometimeB  asioinated  with  gout. 

TRUTmMT. — This  most  be  zeftrred  to 
under  two  heads,  nsmely  (I)  the  treatment 
of  tks  dueoM ;  and  (2)  tim  <rf  tha  aeoondarjf 
afeeliotu,  which  Ibllow  ot  are  associated 
with  it. 

1.  Treatment  of  the  dtMoM.— Too  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  emphysema  of  the 
lungs  as  a  substantive  disease.  Considered 
in  the  main  as  the  result  of  bronchitic  affec- 
tions, the  treatment  has  been  chiefly  directed 
to  the  control  of  these  attacks ;  and  in  regard 
to  the  partial  forms  of  emphysema,  this  is  a 
most  important  object.  But  in  reference  to 
lobar  emphysema,  if  we  recognise  the  &ct 
that  it  is  primarily  due  to  some  degeneration 
of  tissoe,  it  is  obvioos  that  the  treatment 
shonld  be  directed  to  oheok,  if  possible,  this 
IBTocess.  It  ean  scarcely  be  ejected  that, 
when  onoe  perforation  and  n^nre  of  the 
air-sacs  have  takm  plaoe,  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  the  lung  ean  M  restored.  But,  whilst 
we  admit  this,  it  is  by  no  means  implied  that 
the  disease  is  beyond  control.  That  condition 
of  lung-tissue  which  precedes  the  perfora- 
tions— the  simple  distension  of  the  air-sacs — 
admits  of  great  amelioration,  and  farther 
degenerative  changes  maybe,  if  ik^  prevented, 
at  least  much  retarded. 

The  tnain  principles  of  treatment  should  be 
such  as  guide  us  in  the  management  of  oiher 
constitutional  diseases  attended  with  degene- 
ration. All  measores  which  tend  to  invigo> 
rate  the  system,  to  give  tone  to  the  heart,  and 
to  improve  the  conoititm  of  Uie  Uood,  shonld 
be  resorted  to.  AmcmgsttheremedieBforin- 
twnal  administration  the  most  useful  is  iron. 
It  should  be  given  in  small  and  continued 
draes.  Quinine  is  valuable,  as  are  also  the 
various  bitters  and  other  remedies  for  dys- 
pepsia, from  which  emphysamatoua  patients 
often  suffer.  Cod-liver  oil  is  very  useful  in 
some  cases.  Strychnine  has  been  recom- 
mended with  the  view  of  improving  the  tone 
of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 
It  has  not  been  found  useful  in  this  respect ; 
nor  need  we  wonder  at  this,  for  the  disease  is 
one  primarily  of  the  air-sacs,  and  not  of  the 
Iffonchial  tuhss,  and,  if  the  muscles  of  the 
latter  are  secondarily  affected,  it  is  rather 
with  spasm  than  panlysis.   Small  doses  of 


strychnine  given  for  dyspeptic  Bym|>toiiis 
may  be  nsefiiL  In  some  eases  iodide  of 
potassium  has  apparently  been  beneficial. 
Probably  these  eases  have  been  associated 
with  gout. 

Breathing  compressed  air  has  been  strongly 
advocatctd,  and  no  doubt  it  has  afforded  in 
some  oases  decided  temporary  retie(  and 
good  effftcts  are  said  to  have  followed  ita  nse. 
See  An,  Therapeutics  ot 

The  r^ulation  of  the  diet,  and  the  general 
management,  are  most  important.  The  diet 
should  be  nourishing,  and  a  moderate  amount 
of  stimnlants  should  be  allowed.  The  food 
shonld  be  eaai;^  of  digestion,  and  nnbikioiis  in 
proportion  to  its  bulk.  The  stomaofa  should 
never  be  overloaded,  as  that  conditiwi  will 

S've  rise  to  dy^ncea.  Errors  of  diet  mnst 
I  avoided,  and  the  functions  of  the  bowels 
should  be  carefully  reflated.  Another  point 
is  to  give  the  lungs  as  little  work  as  possible, 
and  to  let  the  patient  breathe  a  pure  air.  All 
violent  exercise,  or  physical  exertion  of  any 
kind,  must  be  strictly  prohibited ;  moderate 
exercise  is,  however,  to  be  recommended. 
Moderate  walking,  yachting,  carriage  exer- 
cise, riding  at  a  quiet  pace  and  on  an  easy 
horse,  are  important  adjuvants  in  the  gene- 
ral treatment  of  emphysema.  The  condition 
of  the  skin  should  be  carefully  looked  to : 
warm  clothing  should  be  constantly  worn ; 
and  Ae  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to 
ward  off  bronchial  inflammation.  Baddenee 
during  the  winter  in  a  -warm  and  dry  climate 
is  to  be  recommended. 

3.  Treatment  of  eecondary  affection*.— 
Amongst  the  most  important  of  the  affec- 
tions secondary  to  emphysema  is  bronchitis. 
No  depressing  measures  should  be  used  in 
this  disease,  bat  such  as  will  promote  expec- 
toration, and  check  the  secretion  of  the 
bronchial  tubes,  if^  as  is  very  frequently  the 
case,  this  be  excessive.  Ammonia,  the  various 
stimulating  expectorants,  and  iron  are  the 
most  valuable  remedies,  together  with  mode- 
rate counter -irritation  (tee  Bbonohi,  Diseases 
of).  The  dyspncea  attendant  on  emphysema 
admits  only  of  palliative  treatment,  but  is 
often  greatly  unproved  by  the  observanoe  oi 
the  nuei  laid  down  for  the  general  nuuage- 
ment  of  the  disease.  The  d^pnoBa  is  always 
increased  by  the  presence  of  nronehitis ;  by 
the  stomach  or  bowels  being  overloaded ;  and 
by  the  general  over-distensum  of  the  Tenons 
system,  which  necessarily  ensoes  as  a  oonse- 
quence  of  the  impediment  to  the  flow  of 
btood  through  the  lungs.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  any  flatulent  distension  of 
the  stomach  or  intestines,  and  to  keep  up  a 
good  action  of  the  bowels,  liver,  and  kidneys. 
For  the  relief  of  the  asthma  which  frequently 
exists  in  connexion  with  emphysema,  full 
doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  are  often  useful. 
Stramonium  may  also  be  smoked,  and  other 
measures  beneficial  in  ordinary  spasmodio 
asthma  znaf  be  tried  (sm  Asthu).  In  refer- 
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^ce  to  t^e  treatment  of  the  dropsical 
symxitoms,  which  follow  an  a  secondary  con- 
sequence of  emphysema,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  articles  Dropsy  ;  and  Heabt,  Dilata- 
tion ot 

B.  Interlobxilar  Emphysema.— This 
condition,  in  which  the  excess  of  air  in  the 
longs  is  contained,  not  in  the  air-sacs  and 
alveoli,  but  in  the  connective  tissue  between 
the  lobules,  is  described  under  the  head  of 
Ekfbtsbma,  SnBOTTTAMBODS,  to  whioh  article 
the  reader  is  referred. 

A.  T.  H.  Watbbb. 

IiTTNOS,  Gangrene  of.— Btkon.  :  Fr. 
Qangrine  du  Poumon ;  Ger.  Lungenbrand. 

Dbfinitioh. — Death  of  a  portion  of  the 
substance  of  the  lungs. 

Gangrene  of  the  lungs  is  of  two  kinds, 
namely,  (1)  diffused,  in  which  the  whole  of 
one  lobe  or  lun^  ia  affected  ;  and  (2)  circunt' 
tcribed,  in  which  a  portion  only  of  a  lobe 
undei^es  gangrenous  change. 

^TiOLOOT. — Gangrene  is  sometimes  a  re- 
sult of  acute  pneumonia.  It  has  been  known 
to  follow  the  inhalation  of  noxious  gaeee. 
When  it  occurs  independently  of  these  oanses 
it  is  an  evidence  either  of  extrcone  constitu- 
tional depression,  or  of  pressure  interfering 
with  Hm  eironlation  and  nutrition  of  the 
lung.  An  aneurysm  or  mediastinal  growth, 
pressing  upon  the  main  arterial,  venous,  and 
nervous  trunks  at  the  root  of  the  liing,  is 
perhaps  the  most  common  cause  of  diffused 
gangrene;  whereas  the  more  ciroumBcribed 
form  of  the  disease  is  a  sequela  of  acute  and 
limited  pneumonia,  cancer,  bronchiectasis, 
or  rapid  phthisis  in  a  debilitated  subject. 
In  pulmonary  apoplexy  gangrenous  change 
sometimes  occurs,  ^e  gangrene  being  limited 
to  the  portion  of  lung  involved  in  the  origi- 
nating extravasation  of  blood.  Pneumonia 
caused  by  a  foreign  body  in  the  air-passages 
is  apt  to  ran  on  to  gangrene.  The  diffused 
gangrene  that  ocenre  in  drunkards  and  luna- 
tios,  in  OBthenio  fever,  nuAsles,  smaU-pox, 
and  typhus,  evidenoes  excessive  nerve-pro- 
strotlon  and  loss  of  nutritive  power.  In  chil- 
dren, gangrene  of  lung  eometimes  follows 
canomm  oris,  as  well  as  the  eruptive  fevers 

Anatomical  Chaeactebs.— Toe  colour  of 
a  gangrenous  lung  is.  dark,  dirty  ohve,  or 
greenish-brown.  It  is  moist  or  even  wet;  and 
either  of  the  consistence  of  engorged  lung, 
or  softer  and  more  diffluent.  The  odour  is 
that  of  external  gangrene  or  decomposed 
tlesh,  and  is  distinctive  during  life,  rendering 
the  room  in  which  the  patient  lies  horribly 
offensive.  When  scattered  patches  of  gan- 
grene ocenr,  there  ia  often  in  one  part  a  solid 
mass  of  greenish  lung-tissiie,  and  in  another 
a  central  sloui^y  or  ^uogrenous  cavity,  sur- 
rounded by  a  raoad  rim  of  sofk  infiltrated 
lung.  The  seat  of  circumscribed  gangrene 
is  nsuallv  the  peri^iery  of  the  lung,  and  the 
lower  iooas.   If  a  bronehus  open  into  the 


gangrenous  patch,  inflammation  of  the  bron- 
chial membrane  is  set  up.  In  rare  cases  the 
pleura  is  involved,  and  pyo-pneumothorax  is 
induced.  Sometimes  the  pulmonary  arteries 
are  found  plugged,  and  more  often  the  bron- 
chial arteries.  In  those  rare  oases  in  which 
recovery  takes  place,  interstitial  pneumonia 
is  set  up,  leadmg  to  encapsulation  of  the 
gangrenous  spot ;  the  sloughs  are  ejected ; 
and  cicatrisation  follows,  as  in  pulmonary 
abscess. 

In  diffdse  gangrene  the  whole  of  one  lung  ' 
is  Bometimes  involved.  The  pulmonary 
tissue  is  then  converted  into  a  black,  putrid 
substance,  saturated  with  blackish  purulent 
flnid ;  or  the  gangrenous  part  merges  gradu- 
ally into  oedematons  or  hepatised  tissue. 

Embohsm,  arising  from  the  introduction  of 
putrid  matter  into  the  veins,  and  leading  to 
abscess  in  various  organs,  may  follow  either 
form  of  gangrene.  Seconda^  gangrenous 
change  is  frequently  met  with  in  other  parti 
of  the  same  or  in  the  opposite  lung. 

Stmptoms. — It  is  seldom  possible  to  dia- 
gnose gangrene  of  the  limg  until  the  purulent 
discharge  reaches  a  bronchus  and  is  ejected. 
Then  the  sputa  are  found  to  separate  speedily 
into  layers— a  anperfioial  froth,  a  liquid  middle 
layer,  and  a  lower  sediment.  The  nmell  of 
tlie  sputa  and  breath  is  patiu^omonic  The 
dyspncea  and  prostration  are  usually  great. 
Ilie  physical  signs  are  those  of  softening  and 
excavation,  percussion  being  either  dull  or 
tympanitic,  and  loose  crepitation  being  soon 
replaced  by  gurgling  uid  perhaps  amphoric 
breathing.  The  passage  of  the  eireonuoribed 
into  the  diffused  form  may  be  traced  by 
watching  the  physical  signs. 

Diagnosis. — Suppurative  ulceration  of  the 
bronchial  cartilages  gives  rise  to  great  foetor 
of  breath.  Sometimes  a  gangrenous  odour 
in  the  breath  occurs  when  the  putrefactive 
change  is  limited  to  the  secretions;  and  it 
may  be  present  also  in  pyo-^eumothorax 
witk  intconal  fistula.  These  several  diseases 
must  be  exdoded  by  a  careful  estimation 
of  the  history  and  the  pfaygieal  signs.  See 
Bbbath,  Hie. 

PaooNosra. — The  pn^osis  of  pulmonary 
gangrene  is  hopeless  in  the  diffused  form ; 
and  it  should  be  given  very  cautiously,  even 
when  the  symptoms  or  signs  point  to  a  limi> 
tation  of  the  mischief. 

Tbeathent.  —  Every  attempt  must  be 
made  to  support  the  strength  by  nourishing 
food  and  stimulants;  bark  and  ammtmia, 
quinine  and  acids,  iron  and  cod-liver  oil 
being  indicated.  The  inhalation  of  creosote 
or  carbolic  acid  in  spray  may  be  tried,  or  of 
toroentiniB  given  off  from  hot  water. 

when  a  gangrenous  abscess  of  tiie  lung 
exists,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  paesime  of 
fintid  matters  through  the  bronchi  ia  setting 
up  dangerous  irritation,  leading  to  exhausting 
discharge,  or  threatening  to  poison  the  sys- 
tem, the  question  of  tapping  the  gangroious 
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eavity  Bhould  be  entateined.  The  iutrodnc- 
tion  of  B  drainage-tube  sometimes  affords 
immediate  relief  in  such  cases.  The  fostor  of 
breath  ceases ;  the  offensive  secretions,  being 
no  longer  locked  np  in  the  lung,  lose  their 
putrescent  character;  and  the  relief  to  the 
constitution  is  great.  An  accurate  diagnoais 
ia  in  such  cases  essential,  the  dan^^  of  the 
operation  being  greatly  enhanced  if  the  ab- 
scess is  at  a  distanoe  from  the  chest-wall, 
ai^  if  the  Inng  is  not  Adherent  to  the  costal 
pleun.  The  operation  should  only  be  per- 
formed when  there  ia  but  little  woipect  of 
recovery  without  it,  bat  muit  not  oe  delayed 
until  the  vital  powers  are  too  redueed  to  allow 
of  ultimate  otmvalesoenee. 

Beudes  the  general  treatment  which  co- 
existing disease  may  require,  special  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  removal  of  the 
gangrenous  odour  from  the  atmosphere  of 
tiie  room,  from  the  sputa,  and  from  the 
patient,  who  ia  apt  to  exhale  from  the  skin 
a  similar  odour  to  that  given  off  in  the 
breath.  Sulphurous  acid,  carbolic  acid,  or 
chloride  of  Imie  fulfils  the  first  indication ; 
Condy's  fluid  the  second ;  and  this  may  also, 
when  diluted,  form  a  useful  wash  or  ^aigle. 
The  snlpho-oarbolotes,  when  admimatered 
freely,  have  a  distinct  value  in  removing  the 
faeUa  ttom  the  skin,  and  making  the  patient 
less  unapproachable. 

E.  Sthxs  Thokpsok. 

IiIHTGB,  Hnmorrliage  into.— Stnom.  : 
Extravasation  of  Blood  into  the  Lungs ;  Pul- 
monary Apoplexy  ;  Fr.  H&morrhaffie  du 
Poiimon ;  Ger.  Lwngenblutung. 

^TIOLOOT  AMD  Patholooy. — In  the  article 
Hmoptysis  will  be  found  enimierated  the 
causes  which  lead  to  pulmonary  hemorrhage. 
In  the  present  article  only  those  extravasa- 
tions of  blood  into  the  Itmgs  are  included 
which  do  not  depend  upon  direct  injury  to 
the  organ,  or  upon  exposure  and  rupture  of 
vessels  in  the  oourse  of  destructive  dinnann 
afiiBotingit 

Hemorrhage  into  the  snbstauoa  of  the 
lungs  may  be  diffuMe^  puneHform^  <x  eir- 
cUTMcribed. 

(1)  Diffute  pulmonary  apoplexy. — The 
diffiue  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  lungs 
is  an  extremely  rare  condition.  Some  cases 
have  been  recorded,  however,  in  which  it 
has  arisen  from  primary  disease  of  a  branch 
of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  lung-tissue  is 
broken  down  by  the  heemorrhaga  into  it; 
and  the  patient  soon  succumbs. 

(2)  Punctiform  keemorrhage,  and  (8)  oir- 
eumtcribed  or  nodular  puhnonary  apoplexy, 
are  not  of  uncommon  occurrence,  and  are 
attendant  upon  the  same  morbid  conditions 
of  the  Inng.  Mitral  disease — mitral  stenosis 
especially,  but  also  mitral  regurgitation — is 
Ihe  chief  remote  canse  of  these  two  forms 
of  pulmonary  apoplexy. 

In  certain  purpuric  states  of  system,  which 


we  need  not  here  specify,  pnnctifbrm  bflemor- 
rhage  in  the  lungs  is  possible ;  the  purpura 
much  more  frequently  affects,  however,  the 
pleural  snr&ce  or  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane. Mechanical  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
from  the  above-mentioued  forms  of  heart- 
disease,  is  by  far  the  most  conmion  condition 
upon  which  this  minute  and  interstitial  form 
oi  hemcorhage  sapervenes,  giving  rise  to  no 
additional  symptoms,  but  causing  consider- 
able and  peculiar  pigmentation  of  the  lung. 
The  interstitially  thickened  Inn^  acquire 
a  brownish  tint,  from  the  absorption  of  the 
blood-spots,  leaving  bcmstin  behind;  and 
the  appearance  has  given  rise  to  the  term 
broum  induration  the  hmgs.  See  LuNOB, 
Brown  Induration  at 

Nodular  or  circumscribed  pnlmonary 
apoplexy  is  often  associated  with  the  pete- 
chial hnmorrhage  just  described,  and,  like  it, 
mostly  supervenes  upon  the  mechanical  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs  arising  from  heart- 
disease.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  this 
form  of  hemorrhage  may  be  produced.  The 
first  way  is  by  rupture  of  capillaries  or  small 
veins  under  the  heightened  pressure  of  the 
pulmonary  circulation.  An  effusion  of  blood 
thus  occurs,  which  fills  up  one  or  more 
lobules,  and  coagulates  to  form  the  dark  firm 
oonsdidattons  so  characteristic  of  the  lesion. 
Or  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  becomes 
obstructed  by  an  embolus,  for  instance,  by  a 
fragment  of  ooagnlnm  eonvOTed  from  the 
right  auricle,  or  from  one  of  the  systemic 
veins  (phlebitis,  varicose  veins)  ;  and  its 
territory  becomes  at  once  filled  with  blood, 
in  the  following  manner.  The  pulmonary 
arterial  vessels  do  not  communicate  wi^ 
one  another,  fiaoh  branching  separately  to 
its  capillary  distribution ;  uie  pulmonary 
veins,  on  l^e  contrary,  inosculate  fr«ely, 
and,  moreover,  are  pot  provided  with  valves. 
Thus,  when  the  onflow  of  blood  is  arrested 
through  the  obstructed  arterial  branch,  venous 
regnrgitatiDn  through  the  eapillaries  from 
eoUateral  jwesBure  fflls  up  the  precluded 
vascular  area  with  stagnating  blood,  and 
tile  intra-alveolar  tissues  become  speedily 
occupied  with  its  effused  corpuscles.  In 
some  cases  the  vessel  may  not  at  first  be 
accurately  closed  by  the  embolus ;  the  onward 
current  is  then  retarded  instead  of  being 
qnite  arrested ;  the  mechanism  is,  however, 
practically  the  same. 

Anatomical  Chabactbrs. — A  lung  that  is 
the  seat  of  this  form  of  hEemorrhage  is  usually 
toughened  and  heavy.  Some  hard,  and  more 
or  less  square,  fiat  surfaces  may  be  felt  and 
seen  raised  above  the  general  surface  of  the 
lung,  which  has  shrouk  below  their  level. 
The  pleura  covering  such  patches  is  darkened 
in  colour,  and  presents  flakes  or  granulations 
of  lymph,  impairing  its  tranelueenoy  and 
smoothness.  On  making  a  vertical  section 
through  one  of  the  suruces,  it  is  found  to 
fbim  the  base  of  a  more  or  less  conical  masa 
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which  has  a  firm  d&mson-cheeBe-like  section, 
and  is  sharply  defined  &om  the  surrounding 
tissue.  In  its  axis  is  seen  a  branch  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  occupied  by  partially 
altered  clot.  There  is  nsually  some  staining 
of  the  pulmonary  tissue  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  api^eetic  nodule,  from  imbibi- 
tion. Such  hsmorrfaagio  nodules  vary  greatly 
in  number  and  size;  there  are  usnally  several 
in  each  long,  of  about  the  size  of  a  walnut ; 
bnt  one  may  occupy  a  whole  lobe.  They 
also  vary  in  appearance  according  to  the 
date  of  their  occurrence ;  their  colour,  at  first 
that  of  dark  blood-dot,  passes  throi^  pale 
chocolate  or  catechu  tint  to  yellowish-red  or 
pale  yellow,  as  the  colouring  matter  becomes 
gradually  absorbed.  The  whole  extravasar 
tion  may  be  gradually  and  completely  ab- 
sorbed, leaving  the  restored  lung  but  little 
damaged ;  or  a  shrunken  fibrinous  deposition 
or  blood-cyst,  with  surrounding  induration, 
more  rarely  a  calcareous  centre,  may  mark 
the  site  of  former  bttmorrha^.  It  should 
be  added  that  these  extravasationB,  although 
genially  near  the  pleural  sur&ce  of  we 
lung,  are  not  always  so,  bnt  may  occur  deeply 
in  its  substance ;  they  occur  more  frequently  in 
the  right  lung,  and  generally  in  the  upper  lobe. 

Sthptous.— Amidst  the  distressing  symp- 
toms which  are  attendant  upon  the  conditions 
leading  to  pulmonary  apoplexy,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  single  out  any  diagnostic  of  this 
special  lesion.  An  exacerbation  of  dyspncea 
already  terrible  enough,  or  a  sudden  failure 
of  pulse,  may  perhaps  be  noted.  Bark  scanty 
hsemoptysis  is,  however,  the  pathognomonic 
sign,  the  frothy  mucous  expectoration  con* 
taming  some  streaks,  or  small  clots,  of  dark 
coagulated  blood.  Some  circumscribed 
patches  of  dulnesa,  with  bronchial  breathing 
and  neighbouring  crepitation,  may  perhaps 
be  made  out,  especially  in  the  mammary 
and  mid-axillary  regions. 

Pboonosis  and  Tbeatment. — These  lesions 
are  unong  those  which  often  close  Hie  scene 
in  the  heait-dieease  to  which  they  are  aoees- 
Bory;  and  are  therefore  irremediable.  Some- 
times when,  from  any  cause,  their  occurrence 
appears  to  have  been  hurried  forward ;  when 
the  lividity  is  great,  the  dyspnoea  nrgent, 
and  yet  the  disease  is  not  of  long  duration  ; 
wet-capping  or  bleeding  from  the  arm  will 
certainly  give  great  temporary  relief,  and 
perhaps  avot  immediate  danger. 

B.  Douaus  Powell. 

LUNOS,  Hydsttds  of,— Bnoir.:  Fr. 
Kjftiet  JSjfooHquea  du  Poumon',  Ger.  Lun- 
geneehAnoeoeeia. 

DKFunnoK.— A  disease  due  to  the  presence 
of  hydatids  in  the  Itmgs. 

^TioLOOT. — Hydatid  cysts  in  the  lungs 
rarely  occur  in  this  country  as  a  primary 
disease  of  these  oi^ans,  but  they  are  not 
infrequently  met  with  aa  an  eztmsirai  of 
disease  from  the  liver. 


The  general  causes  of  hydatid  disease  are 
elsewhere  discussed,  but  the  circumstances 
which  determine  the  localisation  of  the 
hydatid  are  not  clearly  ascertained.  In 
Australia,  where  the  afTeot-ion  is  very  com- 
mon, it  is  met  with  s(nuetimes  in  the  lung 
without  any  other  organs  being  affected ; 
although,  in  many  cases  in  which  the  Innga 
are  diseased,  evidenee  of  the  existence  of  the 
same  disorder  elsewhere  is  not  wanting.  Of 
100  cases,  the  liver  was  the  organ  affected 
in  70,  the  lung  in  12.  The  ^^eat  prevalence 
of  the  disease  in  Melbourne  is  said  to  be  due 
to  drinking  from  water-holes  frequented  by 
sheep,  and  team  eating  watercress  or  un- 
cooked salads  containing  the  ova  of  the 
parasite. 

Anatouoal  Charaotkbs. — The  general 
anatomy  of  hydatid  disease  will  be  found 
in  the  article  describing  this  parasite  (tee 
Ehtozoa).  Single  sacs  of  aoephalooyats  are 
b^  far  most  usual,  varying  in  size  from  a 
I»gwm*8  egg  to  a  man's  fist.  Sometimes  the 
nppar  and  sometimefl  the  lower  lobes  are 
tiie  seat  of  the  cysts.  Tbey  are  developed  in 
the  interstitial  pnlmonsry  tissue ;  aa  growth 
proceeds,  the  neighbouni^  parenchyma  is 
converted  into  fibro-eellular  tis8ue,and  under- 
goes obsolescence.  The  parent  sac,  containing 
the  echinococci,  is  adherent  to  the  surround- 
ing tissue. 

If  the  parent  sac  be  destroyed  by  inflam- 
mation and  ocmsequent  suppuration,  a  com- 
munieation  is  established  between  the  cavity 
and  the  bronchi,  through  which  the  daughter- 
cysts  may  be  ejected  ;  just  as  in  more  com- 
mon instances  they  may  escape  from  the 
liver  after  ^rforating  the  diaphragm  and 
lung.  Kot  mfre^nently  die  pulmonary  sac 
commnnioates  with  a  similar  sac  in  the 
Uver.  It  is  natural  to  in&r  in  such  cases 
that  the  disease  originated  in  the  liver. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  stated  that  primary 
hydatid  of  the  Itmg  is  unknown. 

Bthptous  and  Fhtszcal  Bioks. — Hydatids 
mav  exist  in  the  lung  for  a  considerable  time 
witnout  giving  rise  to  any  noticeable  symp- 
toms; but  as  the  tumour  enlarges  and  presses 
upon  the  surrounding  tissues,  htemoptysis 
occurs,  as  also  bronchi^  pneumonia,  or  even 
gangrene.  Sometimes  the  cyete  perforate  the 
pleura  and  caose  pneumothorax,  or  make 
their  way  through  the  diaphragm  into  the 
abdominal  cavity.  The  more  usual  course  is 
the  converse  of  tiiis,  namely,  that  a  hydatid 
of  the  liver  exists  perhaps  f&r  years ;  causes 
abdominal  distension;  and  eventualW  dis* 
charges  its  emtuits  throngh  the  diaphragm 
into  a  bnmofans ;  then  ex^toration  of  blood 
occurs,  with  gooseberry-like  '  skins,*  vuying 
in  size  from  a  nut  (in  which  ease  the  cyst 
may  be  expelled  whole)  to  an  orange  (in  which 
case  the  sacs  are  shrivelled  and  empty),  and 
causing  BufTocating  cough  during  expi^on. 

If  the  site  of  Uie  tumour  be  superficial, 
altered  breatfa-sounda  and  percnssion'note 
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may  be  obwred;  bat  if  it  be  dmpky  tmtaA,  | 
the  ph^eioal  lAfCo*  may  escape  detection.  If 
bconchitiB  or  pneumonia  be  set  np,  the  signs 
and  symptoms  of  these  disorders  mask  those 
of  the  originating  disease.  Often  the  symp- 
toms are  Uke  those  of  rapid  phthisis,  namely, 
ooogh,  muco-punilent  expectoration,  htemo- 
ptysis,  night-sweats,  and  emaciation.  The 
meaning  of  these  symptCKns  is  apparently 
confirmed  by  the  physical  signs,  namely, 
dulness  on  percussion ;  absence  of  breath- 
sounds,  or  prolonged  expiratory  murmur; 
and,  when  the  cysts  burst,  gnr^ing  and 
pectoriioqny.  Unless  the  dao^ter-cysts  or 
hooltleta  we  ejqiectorated,  there  is  nothing 
to  pcont  unmistakably  to  the  nature  of  tiie 
disease.  When  perforation  of  the  diaphra^ 
oeenrs,  hepatic  sympttmis  or  those  of  pleurisy 
supervene.  The  patient  looks  anxious;  the 
features  are  eoUapead ;  the  skin  is  clammy 
and  livid ;  the  extranities  are  cold ;  inoeasant 
paroKVsmal  oough  occurs,  vitfa  Tomiting; 
and  DT  d^irees  sallowness  and  jaundice 
make  uieir  appearance.  Symptoms  of  acute 
pneumonia  may  occur — of  consolidation, 
followed  by  excavation;  the  expectoration 
being  at  first  rusty,  then  bile-tinged,  muco- 
pnnueni,  and  foetid,  and  containing,  besides 
shreds  of  lung-tissoe,  entire  cysts  or  portions 
of  them. 

DiAQNosia. — It  may  be  difficult  to  dis> 
tingiush  a  large  hydatid  cyst  from  pleuritic 
eflioBion,  as  the  lung  may  be  displaced,  the 
chest  bulges,  and  the  intereoetal  spaces 
become  prominent  and  fluctuating-  The 
rounded  outline  of  the  dull  ^»ace,  the  ab- 
sence of  acute  symptoms,  the  history  of 
gradual  onset,  the  absence  of  ngophony  and 
of  alteration  of  physioaL  sigiu  on  change  of 
posture,  will  guide  the  decision ;  and  an  ex- 
ploratory puncture,  which  gives  exit  to  a 
clear,  saline,  non-albuminous  fluid,  contain- 
ing possibly  booklets  or  fragments  of  cysts, 
will  confirm  tbe  diagnosis.  The  conduction 
of  the  heart-sounds  and  impulse,  and  the 
tense  imyielding  condition  of  the  bolted  side 
on  palpation,  may  lead  to  the  enqnrion 
me^astinal  tumour;  but  in  the  case  of 
'  hydatids  there  is  seldom  any  visible  venous 
engorgement,  or  laryngeal  or  cBso[^ageal 
]wet8ura-sign,  as  in  aneurysmal  or  other 
■bediastinu  growths.  There  is,  moreover, 
generally  a  freedom  from  cachexia  or  con- 
stitutioiud  disturlHmee.  In  circumscribed 
abscess  the  neighbouring  lung  is  rarely  so 
free  from  disease  as  in  hydatid. 

Proqnosis. — Although  the  symptoms  may 
be  so  severe  ew  to  threaten  immediate  death 
from  suffocation,  recovery  occurs  in  at  least 
half  the  cases  in  which  hydatid  disease 
begins  in  the  lung,  and  one-third  of  those 
in  which  it  spreads  from  the  liver.  If  the 
cyst  is  allowed  to  burst  of  itself,  recovery 
takes  place  in  from  80  to  40  per  cent  of 
eases.  Bat  the  mortality  is  greatly  reduced 
by  early  taping. 


TsuncirT.— l^tlliative  treatmrnt  must  b« 
directed  mainly  to  the  mitigation  of  pain  and 
other  urgent  sympttoms.  Curative  treatment 
consists  m  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  oyst. 
If  the  fluid  contents  are  drawn  off^  at  allowed 
to  escape,  the  death  of  the  hydatid  may  occur, 
or  inflammatory  action  may  be  set  up,  lead- 
ing to  suppuration.  If  the  fluid  re-collect 
and  pressure-signs  recur,  iodine  or  other 
stimulating  fluid  may  be  injected.  The 
iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium,  with  ka- 
mala,  have  gained  among  Australian  phy< 
sicians  reputation  in  these  oases,  especially 
when  oomoined  with  the  use  of  the  trochar. 

E.  SnoB  Thohpuit. 

ZiUNCKIp  Hyperemia  of.—Brwm. : 
Congestiw  of  the  Lungs;  Fr.  H^teritiUe  d» 
Pottmon ;  Oer.  Lungmhywramie. 

DsiiNrrroK.' — Excess  of  blood  in  the  lunga, 
whether  local  ot  generaL 

Vijumxs. — Pulmonary  hypenemia  may 
be  aeiive,  panive,  or  obttruetive. 

The  morbid  appearances  and  symptoms 
are  different  in  these  three  kinds  of  hyper- 
nmia,  and  they  may,  therefisxe,  be  best  om- 
sidered  separately. 

A.  Aonve  Hyperomia  of  the  IiungB. 
Stkon.  :  Active  Congestion ;  Active  Affluxion. 

Dumnnoir.— A  determimitHm  of  Uood  to 
the  lungs. 

Amatomical  Geasaotkbs. — ^Active  hyptf- 
vmia,  or  oongestion,  may  affect  any  p«ntioa 
of  the  lung,  which  remains  cr^tant  and 
little  ohtmged,  save  that  it  is  more  crimson 
in  colour,  and  contains  sli^tly  more  blood 
than  naturaL  The  condition  is  indeed  rather 
a  vital  or  pfaydologioal  one ;  and,  as  in  active 
hyperemia  of  the  skin,  may  present  no  poal' 
mortem  appearances.  On  section,  however, 
the  lung  usually  exudes  some  frothy  serum, 
tinged  with  blood ;  and  sometimes,  especially 
when  the  hypenemia  is  local  and  arises  from 
collateral  stress  of  circulation,  there  is  found 
hnmorrhage  into  the  lung.  The  mucous 
membran^f  the  bronchial  tubes  is  minutely 
injected,  or  it  may  be  quite  natural  in  ap< 
pearance. 

£Tn>LoaT^Tbe  eauses  wfaioh  prodtuM 
inflammation  of  tb»  long  will  also  produce 
active  hypemmia,  namely,  obld,  irntatitm, 
adjacent  inflammation,  Ac  InorMsed  action 
of  the  heart  during  violent  effort  or  excite- 
ment, whether  from  mental  emotion  or  from 
drink,  will  prodnce  the  same  effect.  It  is 
said  tiiat  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  pul- 
monary artery  increases  more  rapidly  Uiau 
that  in  the  aorta  during  exertion  (Colin). 
Htemoptysis  from  pulmonary  hyperemia  is 
commonly  produced  by  the  exeessiTe  imbi- 
bition of  stimulants.  Predisposition,  either 
hereditary  or  in  consequence  of  present 
disease,  renders  these  last-named  causes 
much  mxfte  readily  operative.  Obstrueticai 
I  to  the  passage  d  blood  tfaroof^  one  portion 
[  of  the  polnumaiy  system  of  vessels,  tor  ex- 
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ample,  by  embolism,  or  by  destruction  of 
eapdlarioB,  will  cause  increased  collateral 
activity  of  circulation.  Sudden  auppression 
of  menstruation  may  cause  active  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  the  lungs.  Sudden  dimi- 
nution of  the  atmospheric  pressure  within 
the  ohest,  as  during  violent  inndr^oiy  efiiHiB, 
whikt  the  traehea  ia  okwed,  fat  instance,  in 
erotqi,  latyngismns,  «:  who(^HDg-oou^  may 
cause  active  determination  of  ttlood  to  the 
lungs. 

Effsots. — Several  important  eCEMte  may 
be  produced  by  active  hyper&nua  of  the 
lungs.  Hfemorrhage  is  rarely  exten»ve, 
unless  there  be  attendant  organio  lesion 
present.  Active  hypenemia  of  the  lung 
constitutes  the  firet  stage  of  exudative  or 
croupous  pneumonia,  with  fibrinous  exuda- 
tion into  the  air-cells.  Pulmonary  oedema 
may  result  from  the  excessive  blood-pressure, 
the  serum  exuded  being  frothy  and  blood- 
tinged.  Vesionlar  eatatrh  is  not  so  dis- 
tinctly a  eonseqnenoe  of  hypenemia,  with 
which,  however,  it  is  often  associated. 

Stmptohs. — ^The  eymptuns  of  active  pul- 
monary hypenemia  are  dyspncea;  more  or 
less  pyrexia ;  cough ;  and  sometimes  copious 
heemoptysiB,  in  which  case  precedent  organic 
disease  must  be  suspected.  The  rusty  sputa 
of  the  first  stage  of  pneummkia  is  that  most 
typical  of  pulmonary  hypenemia. 

DuaNoais. — The  diagnosis  would  rest 
mainly  upon  the  suddenness  of  attack,  and 
the  evidence  of  a  sufficient  determining 
cause,  with  or  without  predisposition. 

PaooKOsis. — Active  hypenemia,  save  in 
sune  cases  of  0(^teral  amux,  is  necessarily 
a  tnmsient  affection,  subsiding  in  a  few 
hours,  or  passing  aa  to  inflammation. 

Tbratkekt.— The  first  point  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  condition  is  to  seoure  absolute 
rest  in  bed,  witii  silence,  and  removal  of  all 
causes  of  excitement.  Derivatives ;  mustud 
or  linseed  poultices  to  the  chest;  perhaps 
cupping,  or  even  blood-letting;  warmth  to 
the  extremities;  saline  puigatives;  and  a 
low  diet,  without  stimulants,  may  all  be 
employed.  The  special  cause  of  the  fayper- 
eemia  should  be  treated.  As  a  rule,  astrin- 
gent medicines  should  be  avoided.  Digitalis 
is  useful  to  calm  the  circulation,  especially 
after  excitemBot  from  alcohol.  If  the  pyrexia 
be  very  marked,  pneumonia  may  be  expected, 
and  saline  die^inoretics  are  especially  indi- 
cated. 

B.  PusiTe  Hyparaamla  of  the  Ltmga. 
Stmok.  :  Passive  or  Hypostatic  Congestion. 

DinMinoM. — An  incomplete  stagnation  of 
blood  in  the  limgs. 

^noLooT. — Passive  or  hypostatic  con- 
gestion of  the  lung  is  a  condition  of  hyper- 
emia affecting  by  -preference  the  most  de- 
pendent parts  of  the  lung.  Failure  of  heart- 
power,  an  inability  to  propel  the  blood  clear 
through  the  pulmonary  capUlaries,  is  the 
ohief  cause  of  this  condition.   In  states  of 


exhaustion  from  low  fevers,  especially  typhus 
and  typhoid;  after  severe  surgical  opera- 
tions; in  extreme  old  i^e;  or  towards  the 
end  of  prostrating  illness,  this  failure  of 
heart-|>ower,  and  consequent  stagnation  of 
blood  m  the  lower  parts  of  the  Inng,  usually 
the  bases,  is  apt  to  sopervene,  and  is  one  of 
the  oonmion  modes  m  death.  An  altered 
oondition  of  Uie  blood,  so  as  to  render  its 
passage  through  the  capillaries  more  diffi- 
cult, is  also  stated  to  be  a  cause  of  this  form 
of  congestion  .of  the  lungs  and  of  other 
organs.  In  uremic  and  icteric  conditions, 
and  in  the  febrile  state,  the  blood  does  not 
para  through  the  capillaries  with  the  same 
facility  as  in  health,  and  hypostatic  conges- 
tions are  more  apt  to  occur.  Finally,  when 
the  vessels  have  lost  their  tone,  and  the 
heart  fiuls  in  power,  gravitation  exereises  its 
influence  in  attracting  the  blood  to  the  most 
dependent  parts. 

Anatomioal  GHAUOTEKB^Faasive  hyper- 
samia  almost  always  affects  the  bases  of  botH 
lungs,  although  often  not  in  an  equal  degree, 
the  difference  depending  mainly  upon  the 
position  of  the  patient  during  the  last  days 
of  life.  The  affected  lung  is  dark-coloured, 
and  engoiged  with  dark  blood.  Its  tissue  is 
more  or  less  deeply  stained  with  blood,  and 
is  less  cre|)itant  than  natural,  yielding  also 
more  readily  than  natural  under  the  pressure 
of  the  finger.  If  thoroughly  washed,  how- 
ever, in  a  gentle  stream  of  water,  the  lung- 
texture  will  be  found  to  be  but  little  altered. 
This  condition  very  readily  passes  into  a 
low  form  of  pneumonia,  and  thug  portions  of 
the  lung  may  be  found  consolidated,  having 
mnch  tiie  appearance  and  consistence  on 
section  of  a  congested  spleen  (splenifloation, 
hypostatic  [menmonia).  TbB  bronchial  tubes 
and  jdeoxa  are  afiieoted  by  poat-mortem 
staining. 

SmpTOMS. — The  aymptoms  of  this  form  of 
congestion  of  the  lungs  are  lividity,  especially 
of  the  lipa  and  extremities ;  and  qnidcened 
shallow  breathing;  superadded  to  those  of 
extreme  prostration.  Dnlness  on  percussion, 
with  enfeebled  breathing  and  moist  crepitant 
rale,  are  found  over  the  bases  of  both  Inngs, 
but  in  greatest  extent  on  that  side  to  which 
the  patient  has  been  inclining. 

Tbbatkbmt. — Passive  hypenemia  of  the 
lungs  bein^  never  the  primary  affiaction,  and 
always  being  a  sign  of  iailiiw  power,  its 
treatment  conrists  in  ^igorowuj  supporting 
the  patient  hy  alcc^umo  stimnlaxitB  in- 
quently  administered,  and  witii  nutritions 
food.  Nutritive  enemata  are  often  of  great 
value.  In  all  exhausting  diseases  this  con- 
dition should  be  anticipated,  aai  warded  off 
if  possible  by  timely  support  and  stimulants, 
and  above  all  by  frequently  turning  tlie 
patient  from  one  side  to  the  other,  thus  call* 
mg  in  the  aid,  rather  than  permitting  the 
hindrance,  of  gravitation  to  the  circulation 
through  ^e  lungs.   Of  medicines,  ammonia, 
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ether,  bark,  and  qninine  are  of  the  greataat 
value ;  and  musk,  sombul,  and  UTendu  may 
be  neefol  •^j^^'^ctB. 

C.  ObBtmotlTe  fiypemmia  of  tbo 
Lungs.— Stmom.  :  Medianioal  Congestion. 

Definition.— Hypenemia  from  obstmo- 
tion  to  the  escape  of  blood  frt)m  the  longs. 
Mechanical  congeBtion  of  the  lungs  is  a  con- 
dition difieriog  essentiaUy  from  either  of  the 
two  preceding. 

^TiOLOOT. — The  origin  of  this  form 
bypenemia  is  purely  secondary  and  mechani- 
cal, and  is  included  in  that  of  the  primary 
disease.  The  obstruction  may  be  at  the 
mitral  valve,  as  in  mitral  stenosis  or  regur- 
gitation ;  or,  again,  the  obstruction  may  be 
at  the  left  vraitricle,  when  this  cavity  is 
dilated  and  imperfiMtly  emptied,  as  in  the 
ad nnoed  stages  of  oonstrictive  or  regurgitant 
acntio  disease.  Whether  there  be  an  abso- 
lute  narrowing  of  the  Uood-ehanuel  between 
the  ^olnumary  and  iiystemie  oiroulations — 
that  IS,  at  the  mitail  orifioe  or  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  a<n:ta ;  or  whether,  from 
enlargement  of  the  mitral  orifice  or  from 
disease  or  injury  of  its  valve,  regurgitation 
be  permitted,  so  that  each  contraction  of  the 
right  ventricle  is  met  and  opposed,  more  or 
less,  by  a  counter  rush  of  blood  from  the  left 
ventricle— in  any  case,  and  still  more  in  the 
combination  of  two  or  more  of  these  causes, 
it  is  dear  that  the  pulmonary  circulation  can 
only  go  on  at  an  increased  pressure  by  the 
oontraotion  of  the  right  ventricle  becom- 
ing more  vigorous ;  and  that  hyperamia 
must  result  flrom  the  ^jamming  back  of  th« 
blood  through  the  pulmonary  vein*. 

Of  the  causes  nanud,  mitnu  oonstrietion  is 
that  which  leads  most  sim^y  to  obstructive 
hyperemia  of  the  lungs. 

Anatomical  Ghasactbrs. — It  is  obvious 
that  obstructive  hypenemia  is  of  general 
distribution,  affecting  the  whole  of  both  lungs. 
The  result  of  the  heightened  blood-pressure 
from  increased  force  of  injection  mto  the 
lungs,  to  overcome  an  impediment  to  the 
escape  of  blood  from  them,  is  most  felt  in 
the  pulmonary  oapillarieB.  These  capillaries 
gradually  become  lengthened,  tortuous,  and 
dilated  even  to  three  times  their  normal 
dimensiona  (Rindfleisch).  From  chronic  en- 
^rgement  of  the  lungs,  the  nuclei  of  the 
mtevlobnlar  areolur  tissue  and  of  the  connec- 
tive tissue  Burronudine  the  minute  vessels 
and  bronchi,  and  pervading  the  parenchyma, 
proliferate.  The  thickened  and  tortuous  capil- 
laries intrude  upon  the  air-spaces ;  and,  the 
elasticity  of  the  lungs  being  also  impaired, 
their  vital  capacity  is  diminiwed.  It  is  stated 
that  the  muscular  fibres,  which  proceed  from 
the  bronchial  terminations  to  form  loops 
upon  and  encircle  the  infiindibula,  become 
hypertrophied  (Rindfleisch),  thus,  perhaps, 
compensating  for  a  diminution  in  the  more 
mechanical  elastic  property  of  the  lung. 
Sometimes  minute  hemorrhages  take  place 


into  the  parendmnaof  the  long;  snnetamea 
larger  escmes  of  blood  fill  the  alveoli  oS  cir- 
cnmseribed  patches  ^mlmonary  ^wf^zy). 
The  total  renilt  of  the  intimate  diangee  de- 
scribed is  an  uniform  increase  in  the  size 
and  weight  of  the  lungs,  with  an  increased 
density  and  toughness.  On  section,  the  lungs 
are  found  to  be  more  pigmented  and  solid- 
looking  than  natural,  sometimes  of  a  brownish 
hue  (brown  induration) ;  they  ure,  however, 
crepitant  throughout,  except  here  and  there, 
where  they  may  present  the  firm,  dark, 
damson-cheese-like  section,  fading  to  brown- 
red,  of  recent  pulmonary  apoplexy.  There 
may  be  some  (Bdema  present.  The  pul- 
monary arteries  and  veins  are  enlaiged  and 
eongested ;  and  the  brcoichial  mncons  mem- 
brane is  usually  the  seat  of  chronic  catarrh. 
Patches  (tf  atharoma  are  frequently  to  be 
seen  in  the  larger  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
artery. 

Sykptoms. — Dyspnoea  and  cough,  both 
brought  on  or  increased  by  effort,  with  pal- 
pitation, and  oppression  or  tightness,  usually 
referred  to  the  epigastrium,  are  the  most 
constant  symptoms  of  obstructive  hyperemia 
of  the  lungs.  Patients  suffering  from  this 
condition  have  repeated  attacks  of  bronchial 
catarrh,  and  hemoptysie  is  of  common  occur- 
rence. The  hsemoptysis  may  be  consider- 
able, but  more  usually  the  expectoration  is 
streaked  with  blood  or  contains  small  dark 
coagula. 

This  form  of  hypenemia  commonly  occurs 
before  middle  life,  during  the  usual  poriod  of 
mitnl  heart-disaBs&  The  signs  <h  heart- 
disease,  and  most  often  of  oonsteiction  of  iba 
mitral  valve*  aze  present.  The  snUeets  of 
this  afbetion  are  often  undersized  and  badly 
nourished ;  the  pigecm-breaeted  type  of  chest 
being  common,  especially  in  those  eaaem  in 
which  the  disease  manifests  itself  early  in 
life.  Small,  frequent  pulse;  more  or  less 
Uvidity  of  lips  ;  and  other  signs  and  symp- 
toms of  the  cardiac  disease,  of  which  the 
puhnontu7  condition  is  the  consequence,  are 
to  be  observed.  A  fine  inspiratory  crepitant 
rile  over  the  lungs  may  be  heard.  During 
the  repeated  bronchial  catarrhs,  with  in- 
creased pulmonary  hypernmia,  to  which  such 
patients  are  especially  prone,  all  symptoms 
are  much  aggravated. 

Diagnosis. — The  existence  of  obstmetive 
heart-disease  suj^^ts  the  presenee  of  corre- 
sponding hvpenemia  of  the  hmga.  The  fine 
crepit-ant  rote  and  the  luemcnTbagic  sympt<»ii8 
and  signs  more  positively  point  in  the  same 
direction. 

Proonohib. — The  prognosiB  rests  chiefly 

upon  the  heart-condition  present.  Increasing 
frequency  of  catarrhal  comphcations,  and 
especially  of  hemoptysis,  shows  the  turning 
of  the  b^ance  against  the  patient.  The  con- 
dition may  in  favourable  cases  continue  for 
years,  especially  when  dependent  upon  simple 
constriction  of  the  mitral  valve. 
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Tbhatioiht. — Tbi  treatment  is  essenttaUy 
tiiat  of  the  heart-disease ;  with  the  avoidance 
of  all  causes  which  qnidten  respiration,  and 
which  tend  to  produce  catarrlu,  to  which 
these  patients  are  bo  especially  prone. 

B.  Douaus  PowxLL. 

IiUNOS,  Hypertropliy  of. 

Definition. — Enlargement  of  the  Inngs 
with  increased  functional  power.  A  con- 
dition only  clinically  met  with  as  a  com- 
pensatory affection  of  one  Itmg,  or  of  a  por- 
tion of  one  lung,  to  make  up  for  more  or  less 
loss  of  pulmonary  tissue  by  disease. 

Etiology  and  Patholoot. — The  process 
by  which  hypertrophy  of  the  comes 
aboat  is  almost  a  nwchanioal  one.  Destmo- 
tive  disease  having  removed  a  large  portion 
of  one  Inng,  or  permanent  collapse  or  block- 
ing of  such  portion  having  occurred  from  any 
cause,  the  diminished  power  of  the  affected 
hmg  to  occupy  its  apportioned  space  in  the 
(^est-oavity  during  inspiration,  is  compen- 
sated for  by  an  increased  expansion  of  the 
healthy  lung,  together  with  a  certain  recession 
of  the  softer  parts  of  the  chest-wall  on  the 
afEeoted  side.  The  increased  expansion  of 
the  healthy  lung  encourages  an  increased 
afflux  of  blood,  and  an  increased  current  of 
blood  is  at  the  same  time  propelled  through 
it,  owing  to  the  partial  obstruction  to  circu- 
lation through  the  diseased  lung.  These 
ehan^  taking  place  gradually,  the  increased 
fimobon  and  increased  afflux  of  blood  are, 
in  accordance  with  our  experience  of  simi- 
lar conditions  in  other  parts,  attended  with 
increased  nutrition  of  the  lung,  and  a  true 
hypertrophy  of  it  is  thus  Utile  by  little 
eetablished. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  lung,  therefore,  is  not 
a  diseased  condition,  but  an  excessive  develop- 
ment in  consequence  of  injury  to  some  other 
portion  of  the  same  or  of  the  opposite  lung. 
Its  occurrence  may  be  best  not^  dining  the 
gradual  absorption  or  removal  of  a  pleural 
effusion,  which  has  long  compressed  the  op- 
posite lung.  Any  disease,  however,  which, 
after  destroying  or  placing  in  abeyance  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  one  Ivatg,  becomes  arrested, 
tends  to  cause  hypertrophona  development  of 
the  remaining  lung.  Chronic  pneumonia, 
drriiosis,  arrested  phthisis,  and  atelectans  in 
the  chilcU  are  the  chief  diseases  of  tiie  kind. 
While  disease  is  actively  prdgressivei  the 
conditions  present — namely,  fever,  anorexia, 
and  pleuritic  pains— are  un&vourable  to  the 
extra-development  of  the  sound  lung;  but 
when  these  unCavonrable  conditions  subside, 
the  hypenrophy  proceeds  with  great  rapidity, 
and  may  be  established  in  a  very  few  months. 
The  effect  of  the  rarefied  air  of  mountainous 
regions  is  to  develop  the  natural  capacity  and 
function  of  the  lungs. 

Anatohical  Characters. — An  hypertro- 
phied  lung  is  larger  and  heavier  than  natural ; 
and  its  anterior  and  inferior  margins  are 


thick  and  rounded,  and  are  found  to  extend 

beyond  their  normal  thoracic  limits  both 
laterally  and  inferiorly.  The  texture  of  the 
lung  is  firmer  and  more  resilient  than  usual; 
and  it  is  plentifully  supplied  with  blood.  The 
air-cells  are  sli^tly  enlarged,  but  not  ob- 
viously dilated.  On  microscopic  examina-  ' 
tion  the  nutrition  of  the  alveohtr  walls  and 
oafiiUaries  is  found  to  be  perfect;  there  being 
neither  the  thinning  of  tne  alveoli,  nor  the 
excessive  growth  of  fibrons  tissue  met  with 
at  different  stages  of  so-called '  hypertropbons  - 
emphysema.'  Nor  are  the  capillaries  tortu- 
ous and  dilated,  as  in  the  indurative  *  hyper- 
tro^y'  of  the  lung  from  heart-disease. 

Bxttnt  of  lung  affeeietLr—^B  have  con- 
sidered, for  the  sake  of  aimidioity  of  descrip- 
tion, Uiose  cases  in  which  the  whole  of  one 
long  is  hypertrophied,  and  such  cases  are 
very  common.  But  a  single  loi>e  of  a  lung 
may  become  hypertrophic,  the  seat  of  the 
l^rpertrophy  depending  npon  the  seat  of  the 
disease  to  which  it  is  compensatory.  How- 
ever, unless  the  pulmonary  destruction  is 
limited  and  circumscribed,  other  conditions 
come  into  play,  and  we  are  more  likely  to  get 
emphysema  than  hypertrophy.  It  may  be 
said  tnen  that  hypertrophy  of  the  lung  is  (at 
least  BO  far  as  we  can  appreciate  it  clinically) 
a  one-sided  affection,  except  in  those  cases  in 
whtch  it  has  been  occasioned  by  some  general 
external  canae,  as  rarefied  air. 

Phtsioal  Sismb. — The  side  cm  wluofa  is 
the  hypertroidiied  hmg  is  expanded,  both 
relatively  (the  opposite  side  being  usually 
flattened  and  oontraoted)  and  absolutely. 
The  nipple-level  is  raised.  There  is  increased 
percussion-resonance  over  the  side,  extmding 
across  themedian  line,  so  that  sometimes  the 
line  of  resonance  indicating  the  inner  margin 
of  the  enlarged  limg  will  reach  the  mid- 
clavicular vertical  line  of  the  opposite  side. 
The  lower  limits  of  resonance  are  also  ex- 
tended in  front  and  behind.  The  respiratory 
murmur  has  that  peculiar  coarse  vesicular 
character,  with  somewhat  prolonged  expira- 
tion, which  is  known  as  *  puerile '  or  *  exag- 
gerated *  respiration.  The  heart  is  more  or 
less  displaced  towards  the  contracted  side, 
and  the  displacement  is  often  apparently  in< 
creased  by  the  heart  becoming  on  the  one 
aide  covered  by  the  expanded  lung,  and  on 
the  odier  side  unduly  exposed  by  the  reces- 
sion of  the  diseased  lung.  This  is  especially 
the  ease  when  the  hypertrophy  affects  the 
left  lung.  There  are  no  morbid  sounds 
heard  over  the  enlarged  lung  unless  (as  in 
many  cases  of  phthisis)  it  becomes  or  has 
been  affected  by  disease.  With  the  expansion 
of  the  lung  the  general  symptoms  improve, 
and  the  dyspncea  lessens. 

DiAQifosis. — The  diagnosis  mast  be  made 
between  hypertrophy  of  the  lung  ;  hypertro- 
phous  emphysema;  and  mere  dilatation.  The 
unilateral  nature  of  the  hypertrophy ;  its 
aridng  secondarily  to  some  disablement  of 
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the  oppoute  lung ;  the  abeenoe  of  preeediog 
or  present  genenl  bronchitiB  or  asthma ;  to- 
ge&er  with  the  obeervation  of  its  occurrence 
being  commensorate  with  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  patient,  are  the  main 
features  distinguishing  it  from  large-lunged 
or  hypertrophouB  emphysema.  Nor  could 
the  puerile  breathing  of  hypertrophy  be  easily 
confounded  with  the  short,  weak,  or  inaudible 
inspiration  and  wheezy  prolonged  expiration 
of  emph^Mou.  In  penona  <a  broken-down 
cmi^tatatmt  with  oontraetila  djaoie  of  one 
lung,  the  o^Kwite  lung  may  beoome  dilated, 
and  amme  the  shape  and  dimenaicnu  of 
hypertrophy ;  but  the  breathing  of  the  patient 
does  not  improve,  the  respiratonr  sounds  are 
enfeebled,  mad  it  is  olear  that  ute  condition 

E resent  is  one  of  w^ysema  rather  than  tnw 
ypertrophy. 

pROONOsifl. — The  prognosis  is  always  pro 
tanto  favouraUe  to  the  patient,  the  hyper- 
trophy being  an  important  alemenft  of  his 

recovery. 

TBKATMKinr.— Compensatory  hypertrophy 
of  the  lung  is  a  condition  careAuly  to  be 
encouraged,  when  all  active  symptoms 
attendant  upon  the  original  disease  are  past. 
Mild  oooraea  of  ealietbenicB,  and  a  temporary 
sogonm  at  some  elflvated  health-reaort  during 
the  warm  season,  are  most  valuable,  if  not 
attempted  too  soon.  Abundanoe  of  freah  air 
throughout  the  year,  with  the  careful  mv<M- 
ance  of  fresh  catarrhs,  such  aa  may  be 
obtained  by  spending  a  winter  and  ^ing  or 
two  seasons  in  the  Houth  of  France,  m  Itely, 
or  at  Madeira ;  or  a  well<planned  sea-voyage 
to  Australia,  are  the  most  useful  requisiteB 
during  the  months  of  convalescence.  A 
generous  unstimulating  diet  is  indicated,  and 
touio  remedies  and  ood-Uver  oil  are  useful, 
more  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
wished-Ior  hypertrophic  development. 

B.  Doneiu  Powxll. 

Z1TTNO8,  Indaratloii  oL—8ee  Luhos, 
Xnflammatuni  o£ 

LUNGS,  loAvotioii  oC— Sm  Lnwoa, 

Htemorrhage  into. 

IiTTNGSt  Inflltratiozis  of.  — Certain 
morbid  formations  in  the  lung  aesome  the 
arrangement  of  an  infiltration,  the  tissues, 
f»q>ecially  the  interlobular  oellalar  tissue, 
being  permeated  with  the  morbid  material. 
In  some  instances  it  involves  even  the  epi- 
thelial cells.  The  best  examples  of  this  mode 
of  distribution  are  observed  in  connexion 
with  certain  cases  of  pulmonary  fibrosis ;  in 
infiltrated  cancer;  and  in  those  fynm  of 
disease  where  the  Imig-tisstur  is  the  seat  of 
a  deposit  of  substances  introduced  from  wi^- 
out,  being  inhaled  in  various  occupations, 
inch  aa  carbonaceous  matter  and  coal-dust, 
stone-grit,  iron-filings,  particles  of  cotton  or 
wooi,  and  othor  materials.   Albuminoid  dis- 
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ease,  and  some  forms  of  pigmentary  dhange 
also  present  a  kind  of  infiltrated  arrange* 
ment.  These  conditions  need  not  be  further 
considered  here,  as  they  are  discussed  in  their 
several  apprc^riate  articles. 

FSEDESICK  T.  BOBSBTS. 

LUiraS,  Inflammation  of.— SnroK.: 
Pneumonia ;  Fr.  PneumoiUe ;  Ger.  LtmgenetU- 

M&ndimg. 

DKrxHinoir. — ^The  term  'pnennumia*  has 
been  employed  simply  to  desijpato  inflamma- 
tion oi  the  lung-tissue.  Infliunnutory  pro- 
cesses in  the  lungs,  however,  occur  under 
such  diverse  ciroomstanees,  and  are  accfun- 
panied  by  such  diverse  phenomena 
and  histological  changes,  that  '  pneomonia ' 
used  in  this  sense  indndes  widely  difiuent 
diseases. 

Vasiktibs. — Pneumonias  are  divirable  into 
the  following  varieties :  A.  Aonte  Pneu- 
monia ;  B.  Seoondary  Pneumonia ;  0. 
Bronoho-,  Catarrhal,  or  Lobular  Pneu- 
monia; and,  D.  Chronic  or  Interstitial 
Pneumonia.  In  addition  to  these  there 
are  those  intense  and  concentrated  forms  of 
pulmonary  inflammation  which  lead  to  the 
formation  <rfa&soHi. 

There  are  eertun  oQuk  forms  of  Inng- 
consohdation  which  have  sometimes  hem 
described  as  pneomonio,  but  which  are  reaJl^, 
for  the  most  part,  non-inflammatory  in  their 
nature,  and  will,  therefore,  be  only  briefly 
alluded  to  in  the  present  article.  These 
are:  (1)  that  condition  of  collapse  and  hy- 
pemmia,  mainljr  due  to  weak  inspiratory 
power,  feeble  circulation,  and  gravitation, 
which  is  so  common  in  the  more  dependent 
portions  of  the  lungs  in  many  acute  and 
chronic  diseases.  (2)  Consolidations  of  the 
lung  resulting  from  mechanical  congestion 
and  embolism,  such  as  are  met  with  in  cer- 
tain diseases  of  the  heart. 

The  several  varieties  of  pulmonary  inflam- 
mation must  now  be  ocmsidered  separately, 
in  the  order  just  indicated. 

Puhnonary  abscess  is  separately  described. 
£^00  LuHO,  jUweess 

A.  Aerate  Pneumonia.  —  Sthon.:  Vt, 
Pneumome  Aiffue;  Oer.  Croupots  Pneu- 
monia.— This  1b  pneumonia  par  exeellenee. 
It  is  the  disease  to  which  the  writer  would 
be  inclined  to  restrict  the  application  of  the 
term.  It  is  sometimes  termed  croupous 
pneumonia,  from  the  supposed  resemblance 
of  the  histological  process  to  that  of  croup. 
It  is  also  known  as  lobar  pneumonia,  inas- 
much as  a  large  area  of  the  lung  is  usually 
involved  in  the  inflammation. 

DEniOTiOK. — Pneumonia  may  be  described 
generally  as  an  aeute  disease,  characterised 
clinically  by  sudden  onset,  severe  febrils 
symptoms,  eongh,  e^ectoration,  and  dys- 
pnoea ;  h^  the  plmical  signs  of  pulmonary 
consolidation ;  and  by  a  rapid  abatement  m 
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the  general  symptoms  between  the  fourth  1 
and  tenth  days.  Anatomically  it  is  charao- 
tensed  by  an  aonte  inflammation  of  the  long- 
tissne,  and  by  the  accumulation  of  the  in- 
flammatory products  within  the  alveoli,  which 
products  consist,  in  the  main,  of  a  fibrinous 
exudation  and  leucocytes. 

^TiOLOQT. — Age, — No  age  is  exempt  from 
pnetunonia.  It  is  met  with  between  ^e  ages 
of  one  and  fire  years.  Here,  however,  it  is 
liable  to  be  confoundBd  with  bronofao-pnea- 
monia  and  witii  oollapse  of  the  lung,  bo  that 
the  resnlta  of  atattsticft  are  less  rotiable^  at 
this  than  in  the  subsequent  periods  of  life. 
It  nmy  be  stated,  notwithstanung,  that  pneu- 
monia is  lees  eranmon  during  in&ncy  thui  has 
been  generally  supposed,  and  that  amongst 
the  pnenmonias  which  are  so  firequent  during 
this  period  of  life  the  broncho-oatarrhal  forms 

fire^onderate.  After  the  age  of  five  years  the 
lability  to  pneumonia  diminishes,  but  it  i^in 
becomes  exceedingly  fireqnent  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  forty,  during  which  period 
the  liability  to  the  disease  reaches  its  maxi- 
mum.   It  is  also  quite  common  in  old  age. 

Sex. — Id  adults  more  males  than  females 
suffer.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  former 
being  more  expcMad  to  atmosplwric  influences. 
In  early  life  wis  diflerenoe  does  not  obtain. 

SoomI  ponUont  do. — Fneomonia  is  more 
oonun<m  amongst  the  poor  and  badly  fed,  and 
amongst  those  whose  occupation  neeesntates 
an  irregular  mode  of  life  and  great  exposure, 
than  amongst  the  upper  olasses  of  society. 

CoruHtution,  and  health. — Those  who  are 
constitutionally  weak,  and  those  whose  vitahty 
has  been  imptdred  by  intemperance,  insuffi' 
cient  food,  anxiety,  overstrain,  or  other  causes, 
are  more  prone  to  the  disease  tfaui  the  strong 
and  vigorous. 

Climatic  infiueneea, — Conditions  of  weather 
and  climate  are  probably  the  most  important 
of  all  known  agencies  in  the  causation  of 
pnenmonia,  and '  catching  cold  *  is  the  most 
common  exciting  cause  of  the  disease.  The 
influence  of  wdd  and  damp  in  increasing  the 
liability  to  acute  inflammatory  diiwaimri  of 
the  chest  is  well  known.  This  influence  is 
marked  in  pneumonia,  although  to  a  much 
less  extent  than  in  bronohitis  and  ^enrisy. 
Pneumonia  is  more  common  in  temperate 
climates  than  in  those  regions  which  are 
characterised  by  great  heat  or  extreme  cold. 
Climates  and  seasons  which  are  liable  to  sud- 
den changes  of  temperature,  and  winds  from. 
the  north  and  north-east,  appear  to  be  espe- 
cially favourable  to  the  development  of  this 
disease. 

Bpidemio  influences  ajtd  contagion. — 
Pneumonia  sometimes  prevails  epidemically ; 
it  is  occasionally  endemic  in  a  house ;  and 
under  certain  drcumstances,  at  present  un- 
known, evidence  tends  to  show  tnat  it  ma>y 
be  eommnnicated  from  one  person  to  another. 
Such  fects  tend  to  support  the  Ttew — the 
most  probable  in  the  present  position  of  odr 


knowledge— that  some  micro-organism  is  con- 
oemed  in  the  causation  of  the  disease. 

Septic  cautee.  —  Sewer-gas  emanations 
appear  to  play  some  part  in  the  causation  ot 
certain  cases  of  pneumonia.  Such  cases  are 
said  to  difier  somewhat  in  type  from  ordinary 
pneumonia,  and  have  been  termedpythogenic. 

Frevioue  dieeaeea.  —  Pneumonia,  as  is 
well  known,  often  occurs  in  those  who  are 
the  subjects  of  other  disease.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  the  relation 
which  subsists  betweui  uie  pneumonia  and 
the  disease  in  the  course  of  which  it  super- 
venes. In  some  cEwes  it  may  be  merely  an 
accidental  complication ;  whilBt  in  others  the 
previous  disease  may  exercise  more  or  less 
mfluence  in  the  causation  of  the  pneumonia. 
Most  of  the  pulmonary  oonsoUdations,  how- 
ever, which  occur  in  the  course  of  other  dis> 
eases  do  not  belong  to  the  category  of  true 
pneumonia,  but  are  either  local  inflamma* 
tioDS,  caused  by  some  abnormal  state  which 
the  pre-existing  disease  has  induced,  or  con- 
ditions of  hypenemia  and  collapse,  in  which 
an  inflammatory  process  plays  but  little 
part. 

ExeiUng  eautet. — In  many  cases  of  acute 
pneumonia  evidence  of  the  existence  of  ai^ 
exciting  cause  is  entirely^  wanting.  Of  dia- 
ooveraue  causes,  that  which  is  most  common 
is  a  sadden  chin*  or,  less  frequently,  more 
proloi^ed  exposure  to  cold  and  damp.  Ex- 
cluding cold,  no  conditions  can  be  mentioned 
which  have  any  marked  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  disease. 

Akatowcai.  Charactebs. — The  changes 
occurring  in  the  lungs  in  acute  pnenmonia 
are  conunonly  described  as  consisting  of  three 
stages:— 

1.  Stage  of  engorgement. — This  is  the 
stage  of  inflammatory  hypertemia  and  oedema, 
and  it  is  characterised  microsoopicaUy  byover- 
fiilnesB  and  slight  tortuosity  of  the  pulmonary 
capillaries,  and  by  swelling  of  the  alveokur 
epithelium.  The  lung  is  of  a  dark  red  colour; 
it  is  heavier  and  lesa  crepitant  than  natural ; 
it  pits  on  pressure ;  audits  cut  sur&ce  yields 
a  reddidi,  frothy,  tenacious  liquid. 

2.  Bed  hepeititaHon. — Here  there  is  an 
exudation  of  liquor  suiguinis  and  blood-cor- 
puscles. The  exuded  liquids  coagulate  within 
the  alveoh  and  terminal  bronchioles,  tiie 
coagulum  enclosing  numerous  white  and  a 
few  red  blood-corpuscles.  The  alveolar  epi- 
thelium is  swollen  and  granular.  It  is  stated 
by  some  German  patholosists  that  the  coagu- 
lum is  in  part  produced  by  certain  changes 
in  the  epithelium  like  those  beheved  to  occur 
in  croup.  The  lung  is  now  much  heavier 
than  in  the  preceding  stage,  and  is  increased 
in  size,  so  as  to  be  often  marked  by  the  ribs. 
It  is  quite  solid ;  sinks  in  water ;  and  cannot 
be  artiflciall^  inflated.  It  is  remarkably 
friable,  breaking  down  with  a  soft  grannlar 
fracture.  The  out  Borfitoe  has  a  markedly 
granular  appearance,  seen  especially  when 
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the  tiBsae  is  torn,  and  due  to  Uie  plugs  of 
coagulated  exudation-iuMter  which  fill  the 
alveoli.  Thecolourisofadarkreddish>bro«-n, 
often  here  and  there  passing  into  grey.  This 
admixture  with  grey  sometimes  gives  a  mar- 
bled appearance.  The  pleura  covering  the 
solid  lung  always  participates  more  or  less 
in  the  inflammatory  process.  It  is  opaque, 
hyperaemtc.  and  coated  with  lymph. 

8.  Qreu  h€pati$eiHon. — Thu  stage  la  cha- 
racterised by  a  continuance  of  the  process  uf 
inflammatory  eeU-emtgration,  and  by  more 
marked  ohuiges  in  the  epitfaelinm.  Hie 
white  blood-eorpoBcles  continue  to  escape 
from  the  veeselB.  and  the  alvedar  epithelium 
becomes  more  swoUen  and  granular.  The 
alvet^  ihv»  become  more  completely  filled 
wiUi  young  oell-forms,  so  that  the  fibrinous 
exudation  is  no  longer  visible  as  an  indepen- 
dent material.  Many  of  these  cells,  especially 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  alveolar  walls,  are 
larger  than  leucocytes,  and  nucleated.  These 
are  evidently  the  alveolar  epithelium.  The 
fibrinous  exudation  now  disintegrates,  and 
the  young  cells  rapidly  undergo  fatty  meta- 
morphosis. The  uveolar  mUs  themselves, 
with  few  exceptions,  remain  thron^^ut  the 
process  nnaltnred;  althoofl^  very  occasion- 
ally, when  tills  stage  is  nnnsnally  advanced, 
tiiey  may  be  found  here  and  there  partially 
destroyed.  Owing  to  these  changes,  the  red- 
dish-brown odour  of  the  lung  beccones  altered 
to  a  greyish  or  yellowish  wlute.  The  granu< 
lar  appearance  is  much  less  marked;  the 
solid  tissue  is  much  softer  and  more  pulpy 
in  consistence ;  and  a  puriform  liquid  exudes 
from  the  cut  surface  of  the  01^^.  This  stage, 
when  advanced,  has  been  termed  '  suppura. 
tion  or  purulent  infiltration  '  of  the  lung. 

Although  these  three  stages  of  the  pneu- 
monic process  have  been  described  as  succeed- 
ing one  another  in  orderly  succession,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  each  stage  does  not 
occur  simnltaneonsW  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  affKted  area  of  the  lung.  The  changes 
adrance  irregularly,  so  tiiat  whilst  {me  por- 
tion of  the  lung  is  in  the  sti^  of  red 
bepatisation,  another  may  be  in  the  grey 
stage — heuce  the  mottled,  marbled  appear- 
ance of  the  consolidation.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  several  stages  succeed  one  another 
is  also  subject  to  marked  variations.  In  some 
cases  the  pneumonic  consolidation  very 
rapidly  becomes  grey,  whilst  in  others  the 
time  occupied  in  the  transition  is  much 
longer.  These  differences  will  be  again 
alluded  to  when  considering  the  clinical  his- 
toiT  of  the  disease. 

Termination*. — ^The  natural  and  almost 
invariable  termination  of  the  histological 
process  is  in  retoluUon — the  lung  gradually 
returning  to  its  normal  condititm.  This  is 
effected  by  the  &tty  and  mucoid  degenera- 
tion, and  consequent  liquefaction,  of  the  in- 
flammatory products  which  have  accumu- 
lated withm  the  alveoli.   As  the  liqne&ction 


proceeds,  the  circulation  in  the  alveolar  walls 
18  gradually  restored ;  the  softened  products 
are  removed  by  absorption,  and  to  a  much 
less  extent  by  expectoration;  and  the  lung 
ultimately  r^ains  its  normal  characters.  The 
other  exceptional  modes  of  termination  in 
gangrene,  ahteeaa,  and  chronic  pneumonia 
will  be  alluded  to  subsequently. 

Site. — The  local  lesion  in  pneumonia  is  in 
the  muority  of  cases  limited  to  one  lung. 
When  oooble,  one  long  is  usually  involvM 
before  the  otiier.  The  right  lung  is  mom 
oomuHMily  aflEscted  than  the_  left.  The  part 
of  the  lung  oBually  invfdred  is  the  lower  u>be 
(about  75  pw  cent.).  The  consolidation  may 
extend  upwards  and  implicate  tiie  wlude 
lung.  Pneumonia  of  tiie  u[iper  lobes  is  more 
frequently  donUe  than  basio  disease.  It  is 
quite  rare  for  the  pneumonic  process  to  com- 
mence in  two  different  portions  of  the  lun^. 
"When  the  consolidation  is  met  with  in  both 
lungs,  or  commencing  in  the  upper  and  middle 
lobes,  the  pneumonia  is  often  a  secondary 
affection,  and  has  supervened  in  one  whose 
health  has  been  previously  injured,  as  by 
alcohol ;  and  such  distributions  of  the  local 
lesion  should  always  make  the  physician 
look  earelully  for  evidence  of  pre-existing 
disease, 

Pathoumt. — ^The  old  view  that  pnewmmia 
is  a  simple  local  inflammation  accompanied 
by  a  symptomatic  pyrexia,  would  appear  to  be 
no  longer  tenable ;  and  although  a  complete 
pathology  of  the  disease  must  awut  furtbw 
mvestigations,  the  t^went  positicm  of  our 
knowledge  makes  it  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  it  is  a  general  infective  diseate, 
closely  allied  to  the  acute  specific  fevers,  of 
which  the  lung-inflammation  is  the  chanc- 
teristic  local  lesion.  What  is  known  of  the 
Ktiology  of  the  disease,  the  absence  of  any 
constant  relation  between  the  local  inflamma- 
tion and  the  intensity  of  the  fever,  the 
*  typical '  eourse  of  the  fever,  the  fitct  that 
the  disease  is  incapable  of  being  produced  by 
mechanical  or  diemical  uqaries  of  the  lung, 
and,  lastly,  the  disooveiy  of  peculiar  micro. 
organisms,  all  tend  to  support  tlus  view  of  its 
pathology. 

MicrO'Organitme. — During  recent  years 
certain  organisms  have  be^  described  by 
various  observers  in  connexion  with  pneu- 
monia, which  are  supposed  to  be  the  causes 
of  the  disease.  Friedl&nder  demonstrated 
the  almost  constant  presence  in  the  exuda- 
tion and  lymphatics  of  the  lung  of  oval,  short 
rod-shaped  cocci,  contained  in  oval  capsules, 
from  two  to  four  or  more  in  each  capsule. 
Subsequently  Frankel  and  Weiehselbaum 
described  the  presence  in  pneumonic  lungs 
of  another  *  eapsule-cocDus,'  the  diploeocctu 
pnettmoniee.  This  consists  of  ronnd  or  oval 
cells,  usually  in  pairs,  but  often  in  chains. 
This  coccus  is  beheved  by  Baomgarten  to 
be  constantly  present  in  the  pneumonic  hug, 
and  it  is  also  found  in  the  Uood.  Whether 
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•i&er  of  these  orgnnismB  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  cause  of  the  disease,  or  only  as  an  accidental 
parasite,  is  at  present  quite  uncertain,  the 
results  of  cultivation  and  inoculation  being 
thus  far  inconclusive.  But,  as  already  stated, 
the  present  position  of  our  knowledge  points 
to  the  probabiht^  of  some  speofic  oi^anism 
or  oiiganiBma  bemg  conc«med  in  the  causa- 
tion of  the  disease.  See  MzcKO-OBaAinsiiB. 

ByvFTOMa. — The  onset  of  pneumonia  is  in 
the  majority  of  cases  sadden,  not  being  ac- 
companied by  any  premonitory  symptoms. 
Much  less  frequently,  certain  premonitory 
symptoms  precede  the  more  severe  phenomena  ' 
which  characterise  the  invasion  of  the  disease. 
These  sjonptoms  include  general  malaise, 
headache,  chillineBS,  pains  in  the  back,  and 
loss  of  appetite. 

Invasion. — The  invasion  in  adults  is,  in 
most  cases,  announced  by  a  rigor,  much 
less  frequently  by  vomituiig.  This  rigor  is 
more  marked  in  pneumonia  than  in  almost 
any  other  disease.  It  is  usually  single,  and 
ii  nrely  repeated,  either  at  the  conunenee- 
ment  or  in  the  oonree  of  the  iUnees.  In  <dd 
BUtHeota  the  rigw  is  veiy  fireqaeutly  absent, 
and  in  children  its  place  is  often  taken  by 
convulsions  or  vomitmg.  The  rigors  or  other 
phenomena  marking  the  invasion  of  the  dis- 
ease, together  with  the  attendant  pyrexia, 
are  usuaUy  quickly  followed  by  symptoms 
pointing  to  the  lung-affection.  These  symp- 
toms  commonly  supervene  in  the  course  of 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  although 
in  exceptional  cases  not  until  after  the  lapse 
of  two  or  three  da^s.  The  earUest  of  them 
are  pain  in  the  side,  dyspncea,  and  cough. 
These  more  local  symptoms,  together  with 
the  pyrexia,  acceleration  of  pulse,  thirst,  and 
prostration,  gradually  develop  -  up  to  the 
second  day  n  the  disease,  by  which  time 
(and  sometimes  before  this)  the  pulmonary 
lesion  is  usually  snfliciently  advanced  to  yield 
unequivocal  physical  signs.  The  general 
an>ect  and  symptoms  of  tiiepatient  are  now 
tolerably  characteristic.  The  flushed  and 
sometimes  dusky  &ce,  anxious  ezoresnon, 
hurried  breathing,  hot  skin,  rapid  pulse,  short 
frequent  cough,  and  marked  prostration, 
supervening  quickly  upon  the  well-marked 
initial  rigor,  indicate  pretty  clearly  the  nature 
of  the  disease. 

Pain. — The  pain  in  the  side,  which  is  in- 
creased by  deep  inspiration  and  by  cough, 
usually  corresponds  in  situation  with  that  of 
the  affected  lung,  although  it  is  occasionally 
experienced  in  other  parts.  This  symptom 
may  occur  coincident^  witii  the  ri^r,  al- 
though it  more  eommonly  soooeeds  it.  In 

Suite  exceptional  cases  it  precedes  it,  being 
lie  first  symptom  noticed.  The  psin  is  due 
to  the  implication  of  the  pleura  in  the  in- 
flammatory process ;  and  its  severity  conse- 
quently varies  considerably  according  to  the 
extent  and  situation  of  the  pulmonary  leuon. 
When  this  is  confined  to  the  central  poi^ 


tions  of  the  lung,  pain  may  be  entirely 

absent. 

Betpiraiory  phenomena. — Increased  fre- 
quency of  respiration,  dyspncea,  and  cough, 
are  early  and  prominent  symptoms.  The 
respiration — usually  regular — ranges  from 
80  to  60,  and  in  chiidren  reaches  even  to  70, 
whilst  the  pulse  may  be  only  from  00  to  120. 
Tlus  perversion  in  Uie  pulse-respiration  ratio 
is  important  in  diagnosis.  The  breathing  is 
shallow ;  inspiration  is  abrupt ;  and,  when 
the  pain  in  the  side  is  severe,  respin^ion  is 
sometimes  irregular.  The  accelerated  ref - 
'  ration  is  accompanied  by  marked  expansion 
of  the  ala  nan,  and  by  more  or  less  dys- 
pncea. There  is,  however,  no  definite  re- 
lation between  the  last-named  symptom 
and  the  fr^uency  of  the  respiratory  act. 
Owing  to  the  pain,  and  to  the  frequency 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  speech  may  be 
interfered  with,  and  is  often  rendered  ex- 
ceedingly difficult.  Cough  is  an  almost  con- 
stant symptom,  except  in  the  very  old.  It 
is  short  and  hacking,  rarely  paroxysmal  like 
that  of  bronchitis.  It  is  usuaUy  in  the  early 
stages  attended  with  severe  pain  in  the  nde, 
so  that  the  patient  endeavours  to  repress  it. 
The  cough  is  usually  attended  by  expeetOTa- 
tion ;  but  in  children  and  the  old  expectora- 
tion is  often  absent,  and  occasionally  such  is 
the  case  at  other  periods  of  hfe,  even  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  the  illness.  The  evuta 
of  pneumonia  are  very  characteristic  They 
are  viscid,  glairy,  and  remarkably  tenacious, 
so  that  they  cling  to  the  mouth  of  the  patient, 
and  adhere  closely  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
containing  them.  In  colour,  they  present 
various  shades  of  red,  brown,  and  yellow, 
owing  to  the  admixture  of  blood.  The  ap- 
pearance BO  well-known  as  '  rusty '  is  that 
most  commonly  met  with.  Sometimes  they 
are  much  more  diffluent,  and  of  a  dark  purple 
colour,  somewhat  resembling  prune-jmce. 
The  eharaeteristic  sputa  are  usually  met  with 
on  the  first  or  second  day  of  the  disease,  but 
their  appearance  is  often  preceded  by  a  fro^y 
aerated  expectoration,  like  that  of  bronchitis. 
The  amount  expectorated  is  small,  and  some- 
times the  pneumonic  is  associated  with  more 
or  less  of  Uie  frothy  catarrhal  sputa  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  disease.  During  the 
period  of  resolution  the  sputa  become  less 
viscid,  and  more  catarrhal  in  character,  and 
they  usually  contain  small  particles  of  black 
pigment.  The  histological  elements  met  with 
m  the  sputa  are  leucocytes,  red  blood-cells, 
and  altered  epitheUum  from  the  alveoli  and 
air-passages ;  and  towards  the  decline  of  the 
disease,  fiit-granules,  pigment,  and  occasion- 
ally filninouB  masses,  which  are  casts  of  the 
alveoli  and  terminal  bronchioles. 

Pulse. — ^The  pulse  in  adults  usually  ranges 
from  90  to  120,  and  may  be  even  more  fre- 
quent. It  is  commonly  much  more  rapid 
in  children,  and  less  so  in  the  old.  In  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease  it  is  often  faH 
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and  strong,  but  soon  beoomes  smaJler  and 
easily  compressible.  It  may  be  irregulfu^t 
intennittent,  or  dicrotoue.  The  smaJlness 
of  the  poise  ia  probably  due  partly  to  dimin> 
ished  eardiae  powers  and  {MUtly  to  the  di- 
minishad  amonnt  of  blood  whieh  is  pn^wUed 
from  the  left  ventricle,  owing  to  the  over- 
loading of  the  right  cardiac  cavities  which 
results  from  the  wstructed  circulation  in  the 
hmgs. 

PyrexM. — The  pyrexia  of  pneumonia  is 
contmuonst  with  slight  morning  remissions 
and  evening  exacerbations.  The  temperature 
rises  very  suddenly,  with  the  invasion  of  the 
disease,  to  &om  102°  to  105°  F. ;  and  this 
high  temperature  is  usually  maintained  untU 
the  period  of  crisis.  This  sudden  rise  and 
maintenance  of  a  high  temperature  is  very 
characteristic.  The  amount  of  elevation 
varies  in  different  cases.  As  a  rule,  it  does 
not  exceed  about  104<*  or  105°  F.,  but 
temperatures  of  107^  have  been  known  to 
terminate  favonrably.  In  &tal  eases  it  ma^ 
reach  100*  shortly  before  death.  The  maxi- 
mum temperature  is  nsnally  met  with  on  the 
second  or  third  day  of  the  disease,  but  it 
occasionally  occnrs  immediately  before  the 
crisis.  The  daily  variations  are  usually  as 
follows :  The  temperature  is  lowest  about  7 
or  8  A.1C.  In  the  forenoon,  or  somewhat 
later,  it  commences  to  rise,  and  attains  its 
maximum  in  the  early  evening.  It  then  falls, 
but  a  slight  exacerbation  occasionally  occurs 
again  at  midnight,  after  which  it  gradually 
falls.  The  difference  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  temperatures  is  usually  not  more 
than  1^  F.  The  pyrexia  runs,  for  the  most 
part,  a  uniform  course  until  the  period  of 
crisis,  when  the  temperature  fedls  tMiidly,  in 
the  manner  to  be  hereafter  described ;  but  in 
exceptional  cases  the  conrse  of  the  (ever  is 
mneh  more  irregular. 

Nervous  tyttem. — Headache,  resUessness, 
and  sleeplessness  are  almost  always  promi- 
nent symptoms  in  pneumonia.  Slight  de- 
lirium is  also  common,  especially  towards 
evening,  when  the  pyrexia  is  at  its  rnnTimiim. 
Sometimes  the  dehriimi  is  more  marked  and 
violent.  It  constitutes  a  more  prominent 
symptom  in  the  old,  and  in  the  debilitated 
and  intemperate.  In  drunkards  it  is  con- 
stantly present,  and  here  it  often  assumes 
the  character  of  delirium  tremens.  Convul- 
sions are  common  in  children,  espeeially  at 
the  period  of  invasion.  They  are  rare  in 
the  adult.  These  nervous  symptoms  are 
sometimes  so  inrominent  as  to  mask  tiw 
nature  of  the  disease. 

Digettive  organt. — The  symptoms  of  pneu- 
monia reCerable  to  the  digestive  system  are 
similar  to  those  met  with  in  other  seveA 
febrile  diseases.  There  is  thirst,  with  loss  of 
appetite.  The  tongue  is  more  or  less  thickly 
coated  with  a  white  fai,  and  it  tends  in  severe 
cases  to  become  dry  and  brown.  'Herpes 
usually  makes  its  appearance  about  the  lips, 


and  sometimes  on  other  parts,  from  the  second 
to  the  fourth  day  of  the  disease.  Vomiting, 
which  is  a  common  symptom  of  invasion,  is 
an  occasional  complication,  as  is  also  diar- 
rhoea ;  eonstipatitm,  however,  is  the  rule. 
Sometimes  there  is  dij^t  jaundice. 

Urine.  —The  qusnttty  of  urine  is  consider- 
ably dimimdiodt  and  its  specific  gravity  in- 
creased, so  tliat  abundant  vrates  are  depouted. 
The  excretion  of  nrea  is  greatly  inoreaeedf  and 
it  may  amount  to  as  mneh  as  seventy-five 
grammes  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  uric 
acid  is  likewise  angmented.  The  chlorides 
are  much  diminished,  and  during  the  height 
of  the  disease  ma^  entirely  disappear.  SUght 
temporary  albnmmuria  is  perhaps  more  com- 
mon in  pneumonia  than  in  almost  any  other 
acute  febrile  affection.  The  amoimt  is  usually 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  dis- 
ease. Bile-pigment  is  occasionally  met  with. 

Physical  Sions. — The  earliwt  physical 
signs  of  pneumonia  an  usually  discovnvble 
within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  invasion  of 
the  disease.  They  often  appear  within  twelve 
or  twenty-four  hours;  but  ocearionall3r,wlien 
the  local  le^on  is  deeply  seated,  nothmg  ab- 
normal is  to  be  detected  until  the  third  or 
fourth  day.  It  will  be  well  to  describe  them 
in  the  order  in  which  they  commonly  make 
their  appearance.  The  time  occupied  in  their 
evolution  will  vary  according  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  several  stages  of  the  pneu- 
monic process  succeed  one  another;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  only  some  of  them 
are  nsiially  observed  in  practice.  In  a  latge 
number  of  cases,  bronchial  breathing  and  some 
impaired  resonance  (the  two  signs  most  fre- 
quentiy  met  with)  are  the  only  abnormal 
signs  duseoverable. 

The  earliest  almormal  {divsiesl  signs  an 
due  to  the  pain  caused  by  the  movement  of 
the  affected  side ;  to  the  hypemmia  of  the 
pulmonanr  capilteries ;  and  to  the  commen- 
cing exudation  into  the  air-vesicles.  The 
respiratory  movements  of  the  side  are  more 
or  less  impaired.  This  is  partiy  owing  to 
pain,  and  partly  to  diminished  elasticity  of 
the  lung-tissue.  The  breath-sounds  are 
usually  somewhat  weak  and  harsh,  but  not 
distant ;  although,  as  stated  by  Stokes,  they 
are  occasionally  in  the  earhest  stage  harsher 
and  louder  than  natural.  Percussion  during 
this  stage  is  usually  not  markedly  altered. 
The  resonance,  however,  in  the  upper  portions 
of  the  chest  is  sometimes  appreciably  tym- 
panitic in  quality.  The  vocal  fremitus  ia  in- 
creased, ^e  most  important  sign,  however, 
of  the  congestive  rtage  is  fitu  orepitation. 
This  rdU  consists  of  a  number  of  fine,  dry, 
crackling  sounds,  following  one  another  in 
rapid  succession,  which  were  aptiy  compared 
by  the  late  Dr.  C.  J-  B.  Williams  to  the  sounds 
woduced  by  rubbing  the  hair  between  the 
fingers  close  lo  the  ear.  It  occurs  during  the 
later  period  of  this  stage,  when  the  process  of 
exudation  from  the  pulmonary  capillaries  ta 
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oommencmg  to  take  place.  Its  prodaction  is 
probably  due  to  the  partial  agglutination  of 
the  walls  of  the  air- vesicles,  and  their  forcible 
separation  during  the  inspiratory  act.'  The 
rdle  is  ahnost  exclusively  limited  to  inspira- 
tion. It  is  intensified  by  deep  inspiration  and 
also  by  cough,  and  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  make  the  patient  cough  in  order  that  it 
may  be  produced.  A  precisely  similar  rdle 
is  often  neard  with  deep  io3pu«tion  in  por- 
tions of  the  hmg  whioh  have  been  imperfectly 
expanded.  Such  imperfect  expanuon  is  oom* 
m«n  in  the  posterior  parts  of  the  Inngs  of 
patients  who  have  been  confined  to  bed  from 
acute  or  chronic  disease,  and  in  whom,  owing 
to  muscular  weakness,  inspiration  is  incom- 
pletely performed.  The  rdle  produced  under 
these  circmnstances  is  diatinguished  from 
pneumonic  crepitation  inasmuch  as  it  com- 
pletely disappears  after  a  few  deep  inspira- 
tions ;  whereas  the  pneumonic  rdltf,  when 
once  established,  persists  until  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  long  is  tolerably  complete. 

The  physical  signs  of  the  stage  of  hepatisa- 
tion  are  due  to  the  more  or  less  complete 
consolidation  of  the  lung.  The  fine  crepita- 
tion which  characterised  the  lator  periods 
of  the  preceding  stoge  continues  dmiing  the 
proeeas  of  consolidation,  but  ceases  as  the 
filling  of  the  air-vesicles  beeomes  complete ; 
althou^  it  may  often  still  be  heard  at  the 
confines  of  the  more  firmly  consolidated  long. 
It  occasionally  happens,  nowever,  when  the 
consolidation  is  very  rapidly  induced,  that  no 
crepitation  is  beard  throughout  the  course  of 
the  disease  until  the  period  of  resolution. 
The  situation  of  the  cardiac  impulse  is  not 
altered.  The  vocal  fremitus  is  usually  in- 
creased. To  this  general  rule,  however, 
there  are  exceptions,  and  it  not  infrequently 
happens  that  it  is  unaltered,  and  it  may 
even  be  completely  absent.  This  diminution 
in  the  vocal  iremitrts  is  sometimes  due  to  the 
blocking  of  the  smaller  bronchi  with  the  in- 
flammatory exudation,  but  more  freqnentiy 
it  a[^>ears  to  result  firom  an  accumnlation  it 
mucus.  In  the  latter  case  it  may  sinnetimes 
be  restored  by  cough.  Coinoidentiy  with 
the  increase  of  voeal  fremitus  thue  is  usually 
increased  vocal  resonaoce,  and  sometimes 
whispering  pectoriloquy  (Walshe  and  Wilson 
Fox).  Tfaepercussion-soundnowismuchmore 
deficient  in  tone,  and  it  is  often  more  or  less 
amphoric.  There  is  also  a  great  increase  in 
the  sense  of  resistance,  but  neither  the  dul- 
ness  nor  the  resistance  is  so  marked  as  in 
pleural  e£Fnsion.  In  basic  disease,  percussion 
under  the  clavicle  often  yields  a  distinctly 
amphoric  noto,  whilst  the  lower  portions  of 

1  This  sotmd  Is  wdl  llliuttated  by  that  emitted 

in  the  crMkling  of  babbles  in  » -viscid  liqaid  sooh 
as  beer  ponred  into  »  gl&u.  The  loana  mar  be 
explained  b^  soppoung  that  a  thin  layer  of  the 
vinid  flaid  is  drawn  aotois  tba  orifloe  of  the  air- 
vencle  daring  inspiratitm  to  fmn  an  opercalam, 
which  is  immediatelf  niptttred.— EmroH. 


the  chest  may  be  almost  absolutely  dull.  The 
auscultatory  sign  of  this  stage  is  bronchial 
breathing.  This  is  usuaUy  remarkably  super- 
ficial, hich-pitohed,  and  metallic  in  quality 
(tubular  breathing).  Sometimes,  however,  it 
is  less  metallic  and  softer  (diffiised  blowing 
— Walsfae).  These  respiratory  phenomena, 
like  the  vocal  resonance  and  fremitus,  may 
be  absent  over  larger  or  smaller  areas  of  the 
consolidatod  lung,  owing  to  the  obstruction 
of  the  bronchi  b^  catarrhal  secretion.  The 
sli^^t  pleurisy  which  constantly  accompanies 
the  imeumonu  is  nu*ely  susceptible  of  physi- 
oal  demonstration  during  this  stage.  This  is 
probably  owing  to  the  immobility  of  the  solid 
lung.  During  the  period  of  resolution,  as 
expansive  power  returns,  friction-sounds  are 
occasionally  audible. 

Beaolution  usually  commences  in  those 
portions  of  the  lung  which  were  the  last  to 
become  consolidated.  The  most  important 
and  the  earliest  of  the  signs  of  resolution  is 
the  return  of  crepitation.  The  crepitation, 
however,  differs  from  that  met  with  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  disease.  It  is  larger, 
coarser,  and  more  liquid  in  character — redua 
erepittUion ;  and  ita  liquid  character  gradually 
increases  until  it  may  become  distinctly 
bubbling.  When  rescuotion  is  very  rwid, 
redox  crepitation  may  be  absent  (Wilson 
Fox).  The  bronchial  breathing  now  loses 
its  metallic  rtngiiq[  quality ;  the  percussion- 
dulnesB  gradually  dis^ipears ;  and  the  re- 
spiration r^aina  to  a  great  extent  its  normal 
characters. 

The  commencement  of  resolution  and  of 
the  improvement  in  the  physiosl  signs  occa- 
sionally takes  place  coincidentiy  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  orisis ;  but  more  commonly  it 
is  not  observed  until  from  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  temperature  has 
reached  the  normal  standard.  The  time 
occupied  in  the  completion  of  resolution 
varies.  Sometimes  all  physical  signs  almost 
completely  disappear  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Usually,  however,  resolution  is  less  rapid, 
and  marked  signs  of  oonsolidi^on  remain 
for  periods  varying  firom  two  or  three  days 
to  two  weeks.  A  slight  amount  of  dulness 
and  some  weakness  of  respiration  often  per- 
sist at  the  posterior  and  inferior  portions  of 
the  lung  for  even  still  longer  periods.  This 
is  especially  the  case  if  the  pnetmionia  is 
complicated  with  pleurisy.  When  marked 
signs  of  consolidation  exist  after  the  third 
week,  there  always  exists  more  or  less  prob- 
ability that  the  pneumonic  process  may  be- 
come chronic. 

CoDBSE  AND  Tebhinattons. — The  symp- 
toms which  have  been  dettoribed  continue 
with  often  increasing  severity  up  to  about  the 
end  of  the  first  week,  sometimes  longer,  when 
there  is  usnal^  an  abrupt  subsidenee  oi  the 
pyrexia — eruti,  and  the  disease  generally 
terminates  infiseoiwry.  In  other  cases  tUaih 
oocors  either  before  or  after  the  crisis.  The 
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di  WOM  mB,y  also  (ennin&te  in  geutgrene  of  the 
long:  in  pulmonary  ah»ce»*\  or  in  chronic 
pneumonia.  Them  several  modes  of  termi- 
nation must  be  oonsidered  separately. 

Ctmiiplete  recovery. — This  is  the  most  com- 
tuon  termination  of  pneumonia  in  young  and 
bmlthy  ^ults,  and  the  improvement  usually 
begins  with  the  cruis.  The  time  at  which 
this  crisis  takes  place,  as  indicated  by  the 
sudden  fall  of  temperature,  varies  from  the 
third  to  the  twelftn  day.  In  the  majority 
of  coses  it  is  (m  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  sevenu 
day ;  occasionally  as  early  as  the  third  day ; 
and  sometimes  it  is  prolonged  into  the  middle 
of  the  second  week. 

The  supervention  of  the  crisis  in  pneumonia 
is  sometimes  indicated  by  a  change  in  the 
pulse,  which  becomes  softer,  and  somewhat 
irieaular  in  force  and  rhythm.  The  most 
inaned  phanomfliion  attending  it  is  the 
abrupt  fall  of  the  body  temperature.  This 
fall  usually  begins  late  in  the  afternoon  or 
evening;  and  the  temperature  very  oflen 
reaches  the  normal  standard  in  from  sixteen 
to  twenty-four  hours,  usually  within  forty- 
eight  hours ;  the  morning  remission  and 
evening  exacerbation  occurring  during  the 
period  of  defervescence.  The  temperature 
not  infrequently  falls  1°  or  2°  F.  below  nor- 
mal, and  may  remain  so  for  two  or  three 
days.  Occasionally  a  marked  increase  in 
the  p3rrexia  is  observed  immediately  before 
the  commencement  of  defervescence. 

With  the  fiall  of  temperature  all  the  symp. 
toms  rapidly  improve.  The  skin  becomes 
moist  and  often  perspires  profusely.  The 
amount  of  urine  increases.  The  respiration 
falls  in  frequency ;  and,  to  a  leas  extent,  the 
pulse.  The  cough  becomes  looser,  and  the 
expectoration  more  copious.  The  spata  gra- 
dually lose  tiieir  tenacity  and  rusty  colour, 
and  become  more  bronchitic  in  character; 
they  are  now  usually  mingled  with  more  or 
Jess  black  pigment.  An  improvement  in  the 
physical  signs  is  sometimes  observed  at  the 
same  time ;  more  commonly,  however,  this 
does  not  take  place  till  one  or  two  days  later. 
The  patient  often  falls  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  on 
waking,  with  the  exception  of  great  weakness, 
declares  himself  pretty  well,  and  begins  to  ask 
for  food.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  amotmt 
of  prostration  following  the  crisis  is  so  great 
that  the  return  to  health  is  more  gradual ; 
and  a  condition  of  collapse  may  ensue,  which 
often  terminates  in  deatn.  There  is  a  liability 
to  diarrhcea  at  this  period  which  it  is  all-im- 
portant to  bear  in  mmd. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  pneumonia 
terminates  abruptly  in  the  manner  above 
described.  Sometimes,  however,  the  tem- 
perature &Ils  more  gradually — by  lynt ;  and 
recovery  ia  more  protracted.  Defervescence 
may  not  be  complete  till  the  end  of  the 
second  week.  The  critical  foil  of  tempera- 
ture is  occasionally  interrupted  by  more  or 
less  marked  exacerbations,  due  either  to  the 


implication  of  fresh  portions  of  the  Inng,  or 
to  the  supervention  of  one  of  the  complica- 
tions to  be  hereafter  alluded  to. 

In  some  cases,  after  the  ooenrrenee  of 
crisis,  there  is  a  slight  return  of  fever  of  a 
hectic  type.  This  irr^ular  fever,  which  may 
last  from  three  or  four  days  to  a  fortnight, 
is  probably  due  to  the  contamination  of  the 
blood  by  the  absorbed  pneumonic  products 
(Parkes).  lioetly,  a  distinct  relapse  may  occur 
after  the  completion  of  crisis ;  but  the  relapse 
is  in  most  cases  shorter  and  less  severe  than 
the  primary  attack.  « 

Death. — When  pneumonia  terminates 
fatally,  it  usually  does  so  towards  the  end 
of  the  first,  or  quite  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  week,  and  often  after  crisis.  Death 
is  commonly  due  mainly  to  &ilure  of  cardiac 
power,  and  partly  to  apncea.  Apnoea  is  the 
Wst  impMrtant  element  m  the  causation  of 
dissolution.  The  danger  from  it  increases 
with  the  extent  of  lung  involved,  and  it  is 
consequently  usually  greater  in  double  than 
in  unilateral  disease.  Failure  of  cardiac 
power  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important 
means  by  which  pneumonia  drateoys  life. 
There  are  several  conditions  in  the  disease 
which  tend  to  damage  the  contractile  power 
of  the  heart.  First  and  foremost  of  these  is 
that  damage  to  the  tissues  generally  which 
occurs  in  aH  acute  febrile,  and  especially  in 
acnte  infective,  diseases.  This  damage  is 
prominent  in  pneumonia,  which,  although  a 
disease  of  short  duration,  is  severe  whilst  it 
lasts.  Then,  again,  the  condition  of  the  lung 
^  itself  constitutes  another  element  tending  to 
damage  the  oontraotile  power  of  the  heart, 
'  and  especially  of  the  right  ventricle  (Juer- 
I  gensen).  llie  Imig-ooDSolidation  not  ouW 
presents  more  or  less  obstruction  to  the  poL- 
monary  circulation,  and  hence  necessitAtes 
increased  action  on  the  part  of  the  ri^ii 
ventricle;  but,  owing  to  the  diminished  re- 
spiratory Burfisoe,  this  ventricle  is  obliged  to 
do  more  work  in  order  that  the  proper 
interchange  of  gases  may  be  efEscted  m  the 
lungs. 

Such  being  the  modes  by  which  pneumonia 
tends  to  destroy  life,  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood that  the  earliest  and  most  important 
signs  of  unfavourable  augury  are  on  the  side 
of  the  circulation.  The  pulse  becomes  more 
fi-equent,  small,  irregular,  and  often  dicro* 
tous.  The  frequency  of  the  respiration,  the 
dyspnoea,  and  the  cyanosis  increase.  The 
oonm  becomes  fEieUe  and  ineffectual.  Owing 
to  me  engorgement  and  feilnre  of  power 
of  the  right  ventricle,  general  pulmonary 
cedema  usually  supervenes,  so  that  moist 
rdlet  are  audible  at  both  bases.  The  ex- 
tremities become  cold,  and  there  is  often 
profuse  perspiration.  The  mind  wanders, 
and  a  condition  of  partial  coma  supervenes 
before  the  close.  In  some  cases  a  rapid  rise 
of  temperature  takes  place  before  the  fatal 
termination,  whilst  in  others  there  may  be 
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a  oonnderable  fall  in  the  bbermometeT.  In 
those  exceptional  cases  in  which  pnenmonia 
tends  to  become  more  or  less  chronic,  death 
may  occur  during  the  third  or  fourth  we^. 
Death  may  also  result  from  the  complica- 
tions. 

Oangrene. — ^Iliia  is  quite  rare.  It  u  meet 
common  in  chronic  drnnkardB,  and  in  titose 
of  debilitated  constitution.  Its  ooenirenee 
appears  to  be  due  ptuily  to  blocking  of  vessels, 
and  partly  to  the  mfluence  of  septic  inflam- 
matory prodnots.  It  is  usually  limited  to  a 
small  area  of  the  pnenmonio  lung ;  and  is 
either  diffuse,  or  bectones  limited  by  a  zone 
of  inflamed  tissne.  It  commonly  snpervenes 
late  in  the  disease;  and  the  most  reliable 
signs  of  its  oocurrence  are  marked  fcetor  of 
the  breath  and  the  expeetoration,  and  great 
prostration.  Portions  of  lung-tissue  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  sputa.  Gangrene  is 
almost  invariably,  but  not  necessarily,  fatoL 
See  LuHOS,  Gangrene  at 

Ab$cea». — This  is  also  very  rare.  See 
LuMOS,  Abscess  ot 

Okromo  pneumonia. — ^Aeate  pnemnonia 
in  very  exceptional  coses  becomes  chronic, 
and  leads  to  indnration  of  the  Im^. 

Vabieties. — The  clinical  phenomena  of 
pneumonia  are  occasionally  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  those  which  have  been  described. 
Variations  are  met  with  resulting  from 
differences  in  the  individual,  and  in  the 
etiological  Actors  concerned  in  the  disease. 
The  following  varieties  most  be  alluded  to: — 

(a)  Latent  pneumonia. — Pneumonia  has 
been  termed  latent  when  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  the  disease  are  absent,  or  but 
little  pronounced ;  or  when  they  are  masked 
by  some  other  clinical  phenomena.  It  is 
in  the  pneumonia  of  the  a,geA  that  marked 
latenoy  is  so  often  observed.  Here  invasion 
may  be  unattended  by  rigor  or  other  [hv- 
minent  symptoms.  The  elevation  of  tem- 
penUore  is  much  less  than  in  adults.  Goof^, 
expeetoration,  pain,  and  dyspnoea  may  be 
eraopletely  wanting.  If  cough  be  present, 
the  sputa  often  do  not  present  the  rusty 
tinge,  but  are  simply  transparent  or  mueo- 
punilent.  Slight  pyrexia,  with  some  increased 
frequency  of  breathing  and  prostration,  may 
be  the  only  symptoms  [present.  This  latent 
course  of  pneumonia  it  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind,  as  it  indicates  the  necessity  of 
making  a  most  careflil  physical  examination 
of  the  chest  in  oil  felnile  iUnesees  of  the 
aged.  In  the  pneumonia  of  drunkards  and 
<n  young  children,  also,  the  accompanying 
nervous  phenomena  may  be  so  prominent 
as  to  mo^  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

{h)  Atihenio  {iyphouC)  pneumonia. — When 
pneumonia  occurs  In  those  who  are  debili- 
tated by  previous  disease,  by  the  abuse  of 
alcohol,  by  age,  by  privation,  or  other  causes, 
the  phenomena  of  invasion  are  usually  not 
pronounced,  and  symptoma  of  intense  pro- 
stration DGcni  eoriy.   In  many  reqtecta  Uie 


course  of  the  disease  closely  resembles  that 
which  has  been  just  described  as  so  common 
in  the  aged.  The  initial  rigor  and  pain  in 
the  side  are  often  observed ;  but  cough  is 
slight ;  and  the  expectoration,  instead  of  the 
rusty-brown  tint,  may  present  a  dirty-brown 
or  prane-jniee  ap^eanuiee.  yorions  symp- 
toms of  an  asthenio  type  soon  become  pro- 
minent ;  the  most  important  of  whi^  are 
low  delhlnm,  alternating  with  stupor ;  tre- 
mors ;  and  paralysis  of  the  sphincters.  The 
tongue  is  brown  and  dry;  sordes  form  on  the 
teem;  the  pulse  is  exceedingly  rapid  and 
feeble;  and  Uiere  are  often  slight  jaimdice  and 
albuminuria.  Death  usually  supervenes  some 
time  during  the  second  week  of  the  disease. 
After  death  the  lung  is  usually  found  to  be 
less  firmly  oonsolidAted  and  less  ^anular 
than  in  sthenic  forms  of  pneumoma.  The 
stage  of  grey  hepatisation  in  some  cases  is 
exceedin^y  advanced,  constituting  what  has 
been  termed  '  sa^inration  *  of  the  lung 
(Stnrges). 

(o)  Intermittent  pneumonia*— An  inter- 
mittent variety  of  pneumonia  is  sometimes 
met  with  in  miiuariu  districts,  which  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  results  of  malarial  infection. 
According  to  Grisolle,  it  occurs  in  intermittent 
and  remittent  forms.  The  former  is  ehorao* 
tensed  mainly  by  the  complete  intermissions 
which  occur  in  the  pyrexia.  The  temperature 
faJls  suddenly  at  me  end  of  twenty-four 
hours;  profiise  sweating  occurs;  and  the 
physical  signs  of  the  pneumonia  almost  en- 
tirely disappear.  A  return  of  the  pyrexia 
and  phyeici^  signs  takes  place  at  the  expira- 
tion of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours, 
followed  by  another  intermission,  and  this 
a  third  or  fourth,  the  disease  presenting 
either  a  quotidian  or  a  tertian  type.  Both 
longs  are  liable  to  be  invtilTed.  in  the  re- 
mittent form  there  is  a  much  less  oomidete 
disappearance  of  the  phydcal  signs  during 
tlie  remission. 

{d)  PytfwgeniepnetMnonia. — ^This  term  has 
been  applied  to  certain  eases  of  pneumonia, 
in  which  sewer-gas  emanations  appear  to  be 
concerned  in  the  causation  of  the  disease. 
Such  cases  are  said  to  be  characterised  by 
a  more  prolonged  and  fluctuating  pyrexia 
(Douglas  Powell).  Some  of  the  cases  thus 
described  are  probably  pyfemic. 

Complications. — Pleurity.  —  Pleurisy  of 
slight  intensity,  and  unaccompanied  b^ 
etrasiott,  is,  as  already  stated,  almost  invari- 
ably met  with  in  pnenmonia  over  those  por- 
tions of  the  hing  which  are  oonsolidated. 
This  is  natural  to  the  disease,  and  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  complication.  Plenris^  of 
greater  intensity,  and  attended  by  effusion, 
occurs  in  from  5  to  16  per  cent,  of  the 
eases.  Signs  of  ef^sion  are  not  usually  dis- 
coverable before  the  third  or  fourth  day  of 
the  disease.  The  amount  of  liquid  varies 
with  the  extent  of  the  lung-consolidation. 
"When  this  is  considerable,  involving  nearly 
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the  whole  long,  there  is  bat  little  room  for 
eCFusioD.  The  sr^ervention  of  pleurisy  does 
not  commonly  nuterially  modi^  the  coarse 
a£  the  diaease.  It  may,  however,  protract 
the  period  of  de&rveacenoe.  Its  inflnenoe  in 
interfering  with  the  disappearaiuM  of  the 
i^ysieal  has  been  already  alluded  to. 
whMi  pleozisy  ooeors  on  the  aide  (^E^msite 
to  the  pneumonia  it  constitutes  a  more 
dangerous  complication. 

Bronckitit. — This  is  also  a  common  com- 
plication, especially  in  the  aged  Euid  in  young 
children.  Many  cases,  however,  which  have 
been  described  as  pneumonia,  associated  with 
bronchitis,  have  doubtless  been  eases  of 
broncho-pneumonia.  The  bronchitis  almost 
invariably  affects  both  lungs.  Its  superven- 
tion ia  attended  by  an  increase  in  the  cough 
and  in  the  amount  of  expectoration.  "When 
it  inTolvea  the  amaller  tubes  it  oouatitntes  a 
serious  eom^cation. 

FerieardiUi$.~Tim  is  much  less  fire^uent 
It  iDBy  result  from  the  direct  extension  of 
the  inflammatory  process  from  the  pleura. 
When  extensive,  it  is  a  grave  complication, 
and  greatly  increases  the  mortality. 

Jaundice. — slight  yellowish  tmge  of  the 
conjunctiva,  and  even  of  the  skin,  is  not  in* 
frequent  in  pneiunonia,  and  has  no  clinical 
significance.  It  is  probably  in  most  casea 
owing  to  the  congestion  of  the  liver  which 
results  from  the  impeded  pulmonary  oircu- 
lation — the  distended  portal  veins  pressing 
upon  the  bile-ducts.  Much  more  extensive 
jaundice  is  also  occasionally  met  y/ith,  which 
appears  usually  to  be  due  to  duodenal  catarrii, 
and  is  attended  by  gastric  Bympt<un8.  In 
other  eases,  especially  in  astb^ie  fcwms  of 
the  disease,  a  non-obstructive  jaundice  some- 
times occurs,  resulting  from  changes  in  the 
red  blood-corpuscles.  This  is  commonly 
associated  with  nervous  symptoms,  such  as 
stupor,  delirium,  and  a  tenidene^  to  collapse, 
which  are  of  grave  prc^ostio  import.  See 
Jauhdick. 

Parotitit. — This  is  a  very  rare  and  exceed- 
ingly serious  complication.  According  to 
Grisolle,  it  is  usually  unilateral ;  the  inflam- 
matory process  is  very  acute;  uid  commonly 
leads  to  suppuration  or  gangrene. 

DzAOMosiB. — The  diagnosis  of  pneumonia, 
usually  Msy,  is  aometimes  attended  with 
difficult.  Although  it  cannot  be  made  with 
absolute  certainty  prior  to  the  appearance  of 
physical  signs  of  pulmonary  ccmsolidation, 
m  the  majority  of  caaea  a  very  confident 
opinion  can  be  formed  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  illness  in  the  earliest  stages,  before  such 
signs  are  discoverable.  The  phenomena 
which  are  of  the  most  diagnostic  value  at 
this  early  stage  of  the  disease  are  the  pyrexia, 
the  altered  pulse-re^Hration  ratio,  the  pain 
in  the  side,  and  the  cough.  The  sudden  and 
rapid  rise  of  the  bodily  temperature,  which 
usually  reaches  its  maximum  in  forty-eight 
hours,  is  very  characteristic;  such  a  rapid 


attainment  and  maintenance  of  a  high  tem- 
perature being  perhaps  more  common  in 

fnenmonia  than  in  any  other  diimfuifl  (Wilaon 
'ox).  Of  the  other  ^rmptoms,  the  inereased 
frequency  a£  respiration,  and  eapecially  the 
alteration  in  the  pulse-reamntion  ratio,  are 
of  the  most  valuable  diagnostic  import. 
When  physical  signs  of  pulmonary  consoli- 
dation are  discoverable,  which  they  usoaUy 
are  within  fbrty-ei^t  hours,  the  diagnoais 
becomes  certain. 

Diflicnlties  in  diagnosis  may  arise  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  local  process  in  its  earlier 
stages  is  deeply  seated.   Here,  characteristic 

gfaysical  signs  may  be  wanting  for  four  or 
ve  days,  during  which  time  some  doubt  may 
exist  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  In  the 
aged  the  disease  so  often  runs  a  latent  course, 
that  its  existence  may  be  easily  overlooked 
unless  a  careful  examination  be  made  of  the 
eheet.  Then,  agun,  in  tiie  intemperate  its 
nature  may  be  luuked  by  delirium  and  other 
nervous  symptoms. 

The  diagnosis  of  pnenmonia  from  other 
diseases  of  the  lungs  is  rarely  difficult.  The 
disease  with  which  it  is  most  liable  to  be  con- 
founded is  pleurisy;  and  when  a  pleural 
effusion  complicates  pneumonia,  some  care 
may  be  required  to  avoid  error.  In  pleurisy, 
however,  were  is  not,  as  a  rule,  such  a  sudden 
and  rapid  attainment  of  a  high  temperature 
as  in  pneumonia;  and  when  effusion  has 
taken  place,  the  physical  signs  are  in  most 
casea  sufficiently  distinctive.  In  pleiural 
eflosum  the  displaoement  of  the  heart ;  the 
absfdnte  dnlness  and  sense  of  resistance  on 
percussion ;  the  weak  and  distant  i^iaracter 
of  the  Tesj^ration ;  and  the  diminished  vocal 
fremitus  and  resonance,  contrast  with  the 
signs  of  pulmonary  consolidation. 

Another  disease  with  which  pneumonia 
may  be  confounded  is  that  somewhat  rare 
form  of  very  acute  phthisis,  in  which  a  large 
area  of  the  lung  becomes  rapidly  oonsolidatod 
~the  consolidation  being  often  in  the  main 
indistinguishable  histologically  frum  that  met 
with  in  pneumonia.  Here,  however,  although 
the  whole  lung  may  be  involved,  the  diseaee 
nsuaUy  commences  in  the  upper  lobes,  so  that 
abnormal  physical  signs  are  more  marked 
at  the  apex.  The  onset  of  the  disease  also  is 
commonly  much  less  sudden,  and  its  course  is 
more  protracted.  Then,  again,  the  rapid  con- 
solidation of  the  loww  portiona  of  the  lungs, 
which  sometimes  supervenes  in  more  chronic 
forms  of  phthisis,  nu^t  be  mistaken  for  the 
oonsoUdation  of  acute  pneumonia ;  but  the 
history  of  the  case,  a  careful  examination  of 
the  upper  lobes  of  the  lungs,  the  irr^fular 
course  of  the  pyrexw,  and  the  protracted 
duration  of  the  disease,  will  easily  serve  to 
distinguish  them.  It  may  be  stated  generally 
that,  in  all  acute  consolidations  of  the  lung, 
a  protraotod  course  of  the  pyrexia,  and  the 
occurrence  of  marked  exacerbations  and  of 
remissions  of  the  fever  at  irregular  intervals. 
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afford  grounds  for  the  mpposition  that  the 

consoli&tion  is  tubercnlons. 

The  diagnosis  of  pneumonia  from  broncho- 
pneunionia  and  collapse  of  the  lung  will  be 
considered  when  treating  of  broncno-pneu- 
monia.    See  C.  Broncho-Pneumonia. 

Peoonosih. — The  mortality  from  pneu- 
monia varies  at  different  periods,  the  disease 
being  more  fatal  in  some  years  than  in  others. 
This  is  probably  partly  owing  to  variations  in 
what  IB  called '  epidemic  influence.* 

Of  all  the  eircumatances  which  influence 
the  prognosis  of  pneumonia,  that  which  is 
perhiaps  the  most  important  is  the  state  of 
the  general  health.  In  those  whose  vitality 
has  been  damaged  by  previous  disease,  by 
privation,  or  by  their  mode  of  life,  pnenmonia 
IS  exceedingly  dangerous.  The  prognosiB  is, 
however,  especially  grave  in  those  injured 
by  the  long- continued  abuse  of  alcohol,  the 
mortality  being,  according  to  Hubs,  from  20 
to  25  per  cent. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  age.  In  healthy 
children  the  mortality  from  pneumonia  is 
comparatively  smaU.  The  fatality  formerly 
ascnbed  to  the  disease  at  this  period  of  life 
was  probably  owing  in  great  measure  to  the 
inclu^on  of  cases  of  broncho-pneumonia  in 
the  statistics;  the  latter  disease  being  ex- 
ceedingly &tsJ.  Healthy  young  adults  rarely 
die;  after  the  age  of  thirty  the  mortality 
increases  considerably ;  and  in  the  old  pneu- 
monia is  an  exceedingly  ffttal  disease. 

Pneumonia  is  more  &tal  in  females  than  in 
maJes,  the  mortality  being  in  the  proportion 
of  three  to  two.  Pregnancy  renders  the 
disease  more  dangerous. 

The  danger  of  pneumonia  increases  some- 
what with  the  extent  of  lung  implicated.  It 
is,  however,  the  implication  of  both  longs 
which  renders  the  prognosis  especially  grave. 
With  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  consolida- 
tian  it  mi^,  perhaps,  be  stated  generally  that 
poenmonias  commencing  in  the  upper  lobes 
are  rathu  more  serious  than  basic  disease. 
The  gradual  extension  of  ^e  consolidation 
late  in  the  disease,  and  the  spreading  of  the 
inflammatory  process  from  one  centre  to 
another,  constitute  elements  of  gravity. 
When  resolution  is  much  protracted,  the  fiEwt 
that  the  disease  in  very  exceptional  oases  ter- 
minates in  an  indurative  consolidation  of  the 
lung  is  not  to  be  forgotten. 

The  mortality  of  pneumonia  ie  greatly 
increased  by  the  existence  of  complications. 
The  prognostic  importance  of  uiese  has 
already  been  considered. 

Of  individual  symptoms,  thepulaeis  of  chief 
importance.  A  pulse  which  In  the  adult  is  per* 
sistently  over  120,  and  in  the  child  over  140, 
is  of  grave  significance.  Marked  irregularity 
in  fcurce  and  rhythm  is  also  unfavourable, 
especiaUy  in  the  youn^.  Ditrotism  may 
occur  temporarily  m  quite  &vourable  cases, 
but  if  it  persists  it  indicates  danger.  The 
variatiom  in  respiration  are  of  less  import. 


An  extreme  quickness  of  breathing,  marked 
dyspnoea,  and  cyanosis  are  not  uncommon  in 
cases  which  terminate  in  recovery;  at  the 
same  time,  such  symptoms  must  have  more 
or  less  unfavouraue  significance.  Sputa  of 
a  dark  prune-juice  colour  are  of  somewhat 
evil  augury ;  as  is  also  an  abundant  liquid 
puriform  expectoration.  The  indications  from 
the  pyrexia  are  of  less  prognostic  value  in  pneu  - 
monia  than  in  most  other  acute  diseases.  A 
temperature  of  106°  or  106"  F.  does  not  in 
itself  indicate  danger.  Greater  elevation  is 
grave.  In  many  fotal  cases  the  temperature 
never  attains  lOS^.  The  significance  of  a 
protracted  defervescence  has  already  been 
alluded  to.  On  the  side  of  the  nervous 
system,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  slight 
delirium  is  not  uncommon;  but  when  it  is 
marked,  and  especially  when  it  occurs  late 
in  the  disease,  it  ie  moet  grave.  It  is  of 
greater  s^nificance  in  adults  than  in  chil- 
dren. Tremors  and  a  tendency  to  coma  are 
also  unfavourable.  A  dry,  brown  tongue  is 
imfavourable,  especially  when  associated  with 
only  a  moderate  degree  of  pyrexia.  Oaetric 
catarrh  and  diarriuBa  add  to  the  dauger ;  and 
the  liabili^  to  diarrhoea  at  the  period  of 
crisis,  and  the  frequency  with  which  it  then 
endangers  life,  should  be  ever  remembered. 
A  slight  amount  of  jaundice  is  not  of  bad  im- 
port. The  ^-existence  of  albuminuria,  or 
the  appearance  of  albumen  in  the  urine  early 
in  the  disease,  is  very  unfavourable. 

Tbeatusnt. — In  cousidering  the  treatment 
of  pneumonia,  it  is  of  the  utmost  imfmrtance 
to  bear  in  mind  the  true  nature  of  the  disease. 
All  rational  and  snccesefol  therapeutics  must 
be  based  upon  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  simply  a  local  affection  of  the 
lung  which  we  wish  to  influence.  The 
'  heroic '  methods  of  treatment  by  venesec- 
tion, tartar  emetic,  &c.,  so  much  in  vogue  in 
the  past,. had  for  their  object  the  controlling 
or  cutting  short  of  a  simple  pulmonary  in- 
flammation; hence  the  uiuavonrable  results 
which  attended  them..  As  these  methods 
have  been  abandoned,  and  there  has  existed 
a  more  correct  appreciation  of  the  pathtdogy 
of  the  disease,  the  mortality  attending  pneU" 
monia  has  diminished. 

When  discussing  the  pathology  of  pneu- 
monia, reasons  were  adduced  for  the  oelief 
that  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  specific  cause. 
Whether  this  be  so  or  no,  the  disease  is  so 
closely  allied  to  the  specific  fevers  that,  in 
attempting  to  influence  its  course  by  treat- 
ment, we  must  be  guided  by  the  same  general 
principles.  As  in  these  fevers,  our  object 
must  be  to  endeavour  to  conduct  the  pneu- 
monia  to  a  fiivourable  termination.  We  can- 
not arrest  its  progress,  but  we  can  often  do 
very  much  both  to  mahitMn  the  strengtti  of 
the  patient,  and  to  modify  those  elements  in 
the  disease  which  tend  to  destroy  life. 

The  modes  by  which  pneumonia  tends  to 
destroy  life  have  been  ^ready  considered- 
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that  damage  to  tiia  tisaoea  generally  which  I 
obtaloB  in  all  acnte  specific  diseases,  and  \ 
interferenea  with  the  respiratory  fdnotion  | 
doe  to  the  lang-c<m8olidation.   Of  these,  the 
fanner  is  much  the  more  important,  and 
impsdred  cardiac  power  is  its  most  serious 
consequence.    The  natural  course  of  the 
disease  is  also  to  be  remembered.    In  the 
strong  and  robust,  pneumonia  usually  termi- 
nates in  health.    It  is  in  those  who  are 
debilitated  by  age,  privation,  mode  of  hfe, 
abuse  of  iJcohol,  or  pre-exiating  disease, 
that  sueh  great  mortality  attends  it.   It  ia  a 

aneation  of  the  intensity  of  the  disease  on 
le  one  hand,  and  of  the  resisting  power 
of  the  individual  on  the  other.  Budi  oon- 
siderations  aa  these  indicate  the  importance 
not  only  of  doing  all  that  ia  possible  to 
husband  and  support  the  strength  of  the 
patient,  but  also  of  not  interfering  too  actively 
with  the  disease,  unless  circumstances  arise 
which,  if  uninflneneed  by  treatment,  would 
tend  to  prove  rapidly  &tsJ. 

Such  being  the  general  principles  which 
should  guide  us  in  the  treatment  of  acute 
pneumonia,  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
to  be  best  carried  out  may  now  be  indicated. 

Everything  should  be  done  to  husband  the 
s^ngth  of  the  patient^  and  the  services  of  an 
efficient  nurse  are  all-important  towards  the 
attainment  of  this  objeet.  Perfect  reat  must 
be  enjoined,  and  all  nnneeessaiy  spealdng  be 
ferbidden.  The  patimt  should  be  kept  in  bed. 
The  room  should  be  large  and  airy ;  and  the 
temperature  about  60°  to  62**  F.  It  should 
be  well -ventilated:  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh 
air  is  most  important,  and,  although  due  care 
should  be  exercised  in  the  ventilation,  there 
is  not  the  same  necessity  to  keep  the  patient 
scrupulously  protected  from  draughts  as  in 
the  treatment  of  acnte  bronchitis. 

The  diet  should  be  carefully  regulated, 
nutritions,  and  easily  digestible,  consisting 
of  milk,  milk  with  egg,  beef-tea,  mutton  or 
chicken  broth,  meat-essences,  and  such-like 
articles,  ^ven  in  varying  quantities  and  at 
varying  mtervala,  aecordmg  to  the  condition 
of  the  patient.  With  the  oigect  of  atimnlat- 
ing  the  secretion  of  saliva  and  pnxnoting  the 
a^wtite,it  is  well  to  keep  the  mouth  cleansed 
wiUi  glycerine  and  lemon-juice.  Some  acid 
Uld  bitter  drink,  as  one  made  with  hydro- 
ehloric  acid  and  orange-peel,  may  also  be 
given. 

If  in  the  euliest  stage  of  pneumonia  there 
is  great  constipation,  loaded  tongue,  nausea, 
or  other  gastric  symptoms,  the  administration 
of  a  small  dose  of  calomel,  or  of  blue  pill  and 
colocynth,  is  often  followed  by  marked  im- 
provement, both  in  the  power  to  take  food, 
and  in  the  f^eral  condition  of  the  patient. 
The  exhibition  of  purgatives,  however,  re- 
quires great  care,  as  they  occasionally  set  up 
a  catarrhal  condition  of  the  intestine,  and 
•wisequent  diarrhcsa,  which  may  prove  more 
or  less  persistent.  It  ia  important,  therefore. 


except  in  suoh  cases  as  those  above  indicated, 

to  procure  all  necessary  evacuation  of  the 
bowels,  by  a  small  dose  either  of  castor  oil, 
or  of  colocynth  and  fayoecvamus,  or  by  simple 
enemata.  With  the  object  of  promoting 
elimination  by  the  skin  and  kidneys,  some 
solution  of  acetate  of  ammonium  witii  citrate 
of  potassium  may  usually  be  prescribed  with 
advantage  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  illness. 

There  are  two  circumstances  which  often 
tend  greatly  to  interfere  with  the  satisfactory 
progress  of  pneumonia — the  pain  in  the  side, 
and  the  con^.  The  former  of  these  may 
usually  be  reheved  by  the  wplioatim  of  laige 
hot  linseed  poultices,  or  of  not  fomentations, 
to  the  side.  These  must  be  frequently 
changed,  and  great  care  should  be  exercised 
in  their  renewal  not  to  disturb  or  incon- 
venience the  patient.  If  these  means  do  not 
succeed,  a  small  blister  2  by  2  inches,  or  three 
or  four  leeches,  may  be  applied  to  the  seat 
of  the  pain,  and  the  hot  applications  then 
renewed.  In  exceptional  cases  small  doses 
of  morphine  hypodermically  may  be  neces- 
sary to  relieve  this  symptom.  The  influence 
of  the  external  application  of  cold  will  be 
alluded  to  subsequently.  Cough  is  not  usually 
a  troublesome  symptom,  and,  unless  it  greatly 
disturbs  the  patient,  it  is  bo^r  not  to  inter- 
fere with  it.  If  necessary,  a  linctua,  contain- 
ing from  two  to  four  minims  of  solution  of 
hydrochlorate  of  morphine,  with  a  similar 
quantity  of  spirit  of  chloroform,  and  ipeeaen* 
anha  wine,  given  occasionally,  ia  often  bene- 
ficial. By  means  of  the  treatment  above 
indicated,  and  by  keeping  the  room  quiet 
and  darkened,  the  patient  will  oflen  procure 
a  sufficient  amount  of  sleep.  This  can  very 
frequently  be  promoted  by  carefully  sponging 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  a  portion  at  a 
time,  with  tepid  or  cold  water,  the  last  thing 
at  night.  Should  it  be  necessary,  some  hyp- 
notic must  also  be  administered,  but  with 
great  caution,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  free- 
dom of  expectoration ;  and  it  should  only  be 
had  recourse  to  when  other  means  have 
felled,  and  in  the  absence  of  oontra-indica- 
tions.  HyoscyamuB  and  bromide  of  potas- 
sium may  be  safely^  used  for  this  pur}}ose; 
and,  ahoTud  these  fail,  opium  may  be  given. 
This  should  be  prescribed  in  a  sufficiently 
large  dose  to  ensure  sleep,  and  is  best  ad- 
ministered hypodermically,  as  acetate  of 
m<»phinf>.  Chloral  hydrate  is  usually  oontra- 
indicated,  on  account  of  its  depressing  effect 
upon  the  circiUation. 

A  large  number  of  cases  of  pneumonia 
terminate  in  health  without  the  necessity  of 
any  further  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
physician  than  has  been  described.  Fre- 
quently, on  the  other  hand,  oircomstances 
arise  indicative  of  danger,  which  require  to 
be  met  by  more  active  treatment.  In  those 
whose  vitality  is  impursd  by  age,  habits, 
or  other  causes,  and  in  whom  prognosis 
is  less  fevourable,  special  care  and  watch- 
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folnees  shotild  be  exercieed  in  aatieipation 
of  any  mi&TOurable  symptome.  Tlie  chief 
source  of  dcmger,  as  already  stated,  is  &ilare 
of  cardiac  power,  and  consequently  all  symp- 
toms of  Buwi  failure  mmt  be  oarefdll j  watched 
ibr. 

Any  mgn  of  cardiac  ^oia  will  in  the  first 
place  snggest  the  advisability  of  administering 
alcohoL  The  exhibition  ci  small  quantities 
of  wine  with  food  is  sometimes  useful  in 
stimulating  the  appetite  and  assisting  diges- 
tion, in  cases  where  there  ai«  no  symptoms 
of  asthenia ;  but  when  such  symptoms  arise, 
alcohol  must  be  employed  in  larger  quanti- 
ties. It  may  be  stated  generally  that  a  pulse 
of  over  120  calls  for  the  employment  of 
stimulants.  Brandy  appears  in  most  eases 
to  answer  best.  The  amount  administered 
must  depend  upon  its  effects ;  and  although 
in  most  cases  from  four  to  eight  ounces  m 
the  twenty-four  hours  will  be  sufficient,  if 
the  asthenia  persist  it  must  be  given  in 
much  larger  quantities.  The  disease  is  one 
of  comparatively  short  duration,  and  there  is 
perhtq)s  no  o&er  acute  illness  in  whioh  the 
free  exhibitlcm  of  alcohol,  when  indicated,  is 
more  likely  to  be  advantageous.  _  Bark  and 
ammonia  are  in  some  cases  usefiil  in  addition 
to  the  alcohol ;  and  difptalis  in  medium  doses, 
as  a  means  of  maintaining  the  heart  and  cir- 
culation, is  often  of  undoubted  value. 

In  the  treatment  of  failure  of  cardiac 
power,  however,  it  is  important  to  attempt  to 
modify,  as  far  as  possible,  those  conditions 
upon  which  such  £ulure  principally  depends, 
liie  most  important  of  these  probably  is  the 
pyrexia. 

The  remedies  formerly  employed  with  the 
object  of  diminishing  pyrexia — aconite,  tartar 
emetic,  and  veratmm— have  such  a  depress- 
ing effeot  upon  the  heart  and  oironlation  that 
thrar  use  nas  long  been  abandoned.  The 
recent  antipyxetios — antifebrin  and  antipyrin 
— are  qpm  to  the  same  objection,  and  uiey 
occasionally  cause  so  much  prostration  and 
collapse  that  tiiey  must  certainly  be  regarded 
as  dangerous  remedies,  and  as  requiring  great 
caution  in  tiieir  em^aymeai.  Althot^ih  a 
much  more  extensive  experience  is  necessary, 
at  present  the  utility  of  these  drugs  in  the 
treatment  of  pneumonia  is  extremely  doubtfiiL 

A  remedy  of  much  greater  value  than  the 
preceding  is  quinine.  In  order,  however,  to 
produce  any  marked  influence  upon  the  py- 
rexia, this  drug  must  be  given  in  doses  of 
firom  twenty  to  thirty  grains ;  and  inasmuch 
as  even  such  large  doses  are  rarely  followed 
by  a  reduction  in  the  temperature  of  more 
than  V  or  2°  F.,  and  are  Apt  to  cause  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  other  un&vonrable  symptoms, 
this  meihod  of  using  the  drag  is  not  gene- 
rally to  be  recommended.  It  is  in  smaller 
doses  of  three  to  five  grains  that  quinine  is 
of  undoubted  use.  Thus  given  three  or  four 
times  in  the  twenl^-fbur  hours  (perhaps  best 
suspended  in  milk),  it  ai^ears  to  steady  the 


nervous  system  and  sustain  the  patient,  al- 
though it  may  have  Uttle  or  no  influence 
upon  the  temperature  chart. 

A  much  more  efficient  means  of  diminish- 
ing the  pyrexia  than  by  internal  remedies,  is 
by  the  external  application  of  cold.  This  re- 
duces temperature,  not  onl^  by  abstraoting 
heat,  but  also  by  stimulatmg  the  nervous 
centres  ooneemed  in  the  regulation  and  eon- 
trol  of  heat-production  and  heat-lose;  and 
its  adoption  m  some  form  is  in  most  cases 
usefuL 

The  treatment  of  pneumonia  by  the  ex- 
ternal application  of  cold  has  been  much 
more  ext^eively  employed  in  Germany  than 
in  this  country.  .The  application  of  fre- 
quently renewed  cold  wet  compresses  to  the 
chest  was  advocated  by  Nlemeyer  twenty 
years  ago,  who  stated  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  thus  treated,  pain,  dyspncea,  and  py- 
rexia! symptoms  were  markedly  relieved, 
and  the  duration  of  the  disease  was  often 
shortened. 

The  use  of  the  wAA  bath  is  advocated  by 
Juergensen  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease, 
before  the  heart  has  be<K«ae  enfaeUed;  but 
the  difficulties  attending  such  treatment!  >nd 

the  prejudice  against  it  are  such,  that  much 
more  conclusive  evidence  of  its  utility  is 
necessary  before  its  adoption  is  to  be  recom- 
mended in  any  except,  perhaps,  those  quite 
exceptional  cases  in  which  the  temperature 
reaches  106°  or  107°  F.  (hyper-pyrexia). 

Sponging  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  body 
with  cold  or  tepid  water  has  already  been 
alluded  to  as  a  useful  means  of  promotiog 
sleep.  This  is  an  easy  method  of  cooling  the 
patient,  and  may  often  be  practised  several 
times  a  day  with  distinct  advantage.  Packing 
in  a  wet  sheet — a  much  more  efficient  means 
—is  often  nsefiil,  espeeially  in  cases  attended 
with  prominent  nervous  symptoms. 

The  most  recent  method  of  treating  pneu- 
monia by  cold  is  by  the  appUcatitm  of  an 
ice-bi^  to  the  chest  over  the  inflamed  lung. 
This  treatment,  which  has  been  tested  espe- 
cially by  Dr.  Lees,  is  not  only  a  very  efficient 
means  of  reducing  the  temperature,  but  it 
appears  also  to  control  the  Inng-inflanuDoation. 
Dr.  Lees  says  the  treatment  is  usually  plea- 
sant to  the  patient ;  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  a  remarkable  improvement  follows  the 
application  of  the  ice;  a  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture usually  occurs  at  once,  oft«n  amount- 
ing to  8°  or  4°  F. ;  if  a  subsequent  rise 
occiu^  it  usually  rapidly  yields  to  a  second 
application ;  and  the  iminrovement  is  not  con- 
fined to  a  mere  reduction  of  temperature,  but 
in  many  eases  there  is  an  arrest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  physical  signs.  The  results 
obtamed  by  Dr.  Lees  justify  the  hope  that 
the  ice>b^,  used  vrith  proper  precautions, 
may  prove  a  valuable  aid  in  the  toeatment  of 
pnenmonia ;  and  it  is  certainly  deserving  of 
a  more  extended  trial. 

Al&oug^  fiulure  of  cardiac  power  is  the 
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diief  source  of  danger  in  pnenmonia,  dyspnoea 
is  occasionally  a  most  grave  symptom,  espe- 
ciidly  in  those  cases  m  whiui  hoth  lungs 
become  extenuvely  involved.  This  dyspmea 
is  due  partly  to  the  lung-consolidatiim,  and 
partly  to  the  pyrexia ;  henoe  it  will  be  only 
partially  relieved  by  anything  which  reduces 
the  temperature.  It  has  long  been  known 
thai  the  dyspncsa  of  pneumonia  is  diminished 
temporarily  by  venesection,  and  at  the  present 
day  this  is  probably  the  only  symptom  in 
this  disease  for  the  relief  of  which  Uie  prac- 
tice of  bleeding  woold  be  regarded  as  at  all 
justifiable.  In  considering  the  advisability  of 
removing  blood  in  those  cases  in  which  ays- 
pncea  constitutes  an  urgent  symptom,  it  must, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  not  only  that  the 
relief  is  merely  temporary,  but  that  the  lose 
of  blood  must  tend  more  or  less  to  weaken 
the  patient,  and  hence  to  favour  that  con- 
dition of  Mrthenia  which  is  erf  aU  things  the 
most  to  be  fsared.  Heeding  is  certainly  only 
to  be  thought  of  when  the  dyspncea  threatens 
life,  and  when  at  the  same  tune  the  strength, 
as  indicated  by  the  pulse,  is  good;  ana  it 
should  not  exceed  the  removal  (n  ei^t  or  ten 
ounces  of  blood.  Such  oases  are  ewtainly 
not  ctunmon. 

Of  the  complications,  delirixmi  sometimes 
calls  for  treatment.  Active  delirium  is  not 
common  in  pneumonia,  except  in  those  who 
have  been  intemperate.  When  marked,  it  is 
always  indicative  of  danger.  In  its  manage- 
ment the  practitioner  must  be  guided  by  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient;  but,  speak- 
ing generally.it  calls  for uie free  exhibition  of 
alcohol,  and  the  external  s^^cation  of  eold. 
Cold,  applied  in  some  of  the  ways  already 
indicated,  is  of  especial  value  in  these  cases, 
not  only  reducing  the  temperature,  but  quiet- 
ing the  pAtient  and  often  jvoducing  refreshing 
sleep.  The  infiuenee  of  an  eJ^rienced  nurse 
is  all-important.  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
advisable  to  administer  an  opiate.  This 
should  only  be  done,  however,  as  a  last  re- 
source ;  and  when  there  is  marked  asthenia  it 
is  unadvisable.  The  opiate  should  be  given 
in  one  full  dose  sufficient  to  procure  sleep. 
Morphine  administered  hypodermically  is  the 
best  ftnrm  of  exhibiting  it. 

Of  the  management  of  other  complications 
ooenrring  in  the  course  of  pneumonia  there 
is  nothing  special  to  be  remarked ;  they  must 
be  treated  on  general  prineiples.  The  exist- 
enoa  of  bronchial  catarrh  often  requires 
small  doses  of  iuecaeuanha  with  carbonate  of 
ammonium  ana  salines.  Diarrhcea  and  gas- 
trio  symptoms  are  to  be  met  by  careful  diet- 
ing, obaUi,  bismuth,  and,  if  necessary,  other 
astringent  remedies.  In  pneumonia,  as  in 
other  acute  diseases,  the  administration  of 
an  opiate  enema  is  an  efficient  and  safo 
means  of  checking  diarrhoea.  Pericuxlitis 
raxely  admits  of  any  special  interference. 

Convaleacence, — During  the  period  which 
immediately  succeeds  the  crisis,  the  utmost 


care  is  required  to  support  the  patient,  and  to 
prevent  any  serious  amount  of  jHrostration, 
which  at  this  time  so  often  supervenes. 
StimuUmts  are  usually  required  for  simie 
days  after  the  temperature  has  attained  the 
normal  standard.  ConviUescence  in  most 
cases  is  quickly  established.  Solid  diet  is 
soon  desired, and  maybe  safely  given.  Tonics 
— such  as  quinine,  iron,  and  ood-Iiver  ml — 
uid  change  of  air  are  useful  in  assisting  the 
restoration  to  health. 

B.  Secondary  Fnefnmonia  Depiki- 

TICK. — Secondary  pneumonia  is  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  lung  occurring  in  those  who 
are  the  subjects  of  some  other  disease ;  the 
pneumonic  j;>roceBs  standing  in  more  or  less 
causal  relation  to  the  disease  in  the  course 
of  which  it  supervenes. 

Intercurrent  pneumonia. — Before  pro- 
oeedtng  to  oonsider  seeondary  pneumonia  as 
thus  defined,  we  have  to  remaric  that  or- 
dinary pnenmonia  occancmally  occurs  in 
the  course  of  other  diseases  as  an  accidental 
complication.  Such  pneumonias  may  be 
termed  intercurrent,  and  they  ue  to  be  dis. 
tinguished  from  the  seconwry  affections. 
They  usually  closely  resemble,  in  their  clinical 
features,  the  acute  disease  as  it  bae  been 
already  described  ;  although  in  some  cases 
they  are  more  or  less  moditied  by  the  disease 
in  the  course  of  which  they  supervene. 

Hypottatio  ^meumonia. — There  is  also  a 
class  of  consohdations  of  the  lung  very  com- 
mon in  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  other 
diseases,  which  are  often  described  as  secon- 
dary pneumonias,  though  really  for  the  most 
part  non-inflammatoiy  in  their  nature ;'  but 
they  may  be  conveniently  alluded  to  in  the 
{weseut  article.  These  are  the  consolidations 
so  often  met  with  at  the  bases  and  more  de- 
pendent portions  of  the  lungs,  in  the  course 
of  both  chronic  and  acute  diseases,  and  also 
in  the  aged.  They  have  been  termed  hypo- 
static pneumonias,  and  consist,  in  the  main, 
of  collapse,  hypenemia,  and  cedema  of  the 
lung-tissue,  resulting  from  weak  inspiratory 
power,  feeble  circulation,  and  gravitation. 
The  consolidation  thus  meohanicfJly  induced 
is  increased  by  more  or  less  exudation  of 
liquor  sanguinis  and  blood-c<»puscles  into 
the  alveoli ;  which  exudation  is  due  to  the 
damage  to  the  walls  of  the  oapiUaries  caused 
by  the  blood-stauB.  There  is  also  some  swell- 
ing and  shedding  of  the  alvecdar  epthe- 
lium. 

^TioLooT.—  Seeondary  pneumonias,  as 
already  stated,  bear  a  caused  relati(m  to  the 
disease  in  the  course  of  which  the^  super- 
vene. They  would  seem  to  owe  their  origin 
almost  exclusively  to  some  abnormal  con- 
dition which  the  pre-existing  disease  has  in- 
duced. They  occur  in  the  course  of  many 
diseases,  and  sometimes  appear  to  constitute 
the  acute  affection  which  determines  dissolu- 
tion.  In  Bright's  disease  they  are  the  most 
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flfeqnent.  Ordinaiy  pneamonia  may,  how- 
ever, oeonr  in  the  oonrBe  of  Briefs  disease. 

Ahatohioazi  Ceabaotkbb. — ^The  changes 
oeetirrittg  in  the  limg  in  eecondary  pneu- 
monia are,  for  the  most  part,  precisely  similar 
to  those  of  the  aente  primary  disease.  In 
many  eases,  however,  the  oonsoHdation  is  less 
dense ;  and  epithelial  changes  sometimes  con- 
stitute a  more  prominent  feature  in  the  pro- 
cess. The  pleura  is  nenmlly  implicated,  but 
not  so  invariably  so  as  in  or£nary  pneu- 
monia. With  regard  to  the  situation  of  the 
eonsoUdation,  it  is  more  frequently  situated 
in  the  upper  and  middle  lobes,  and  is  more 
often  double  than  is  that  of  the  primary 
disease. 

STMPTom. — The  dinioal  phenomena  d 
secondary  pnetinumia  differ  from  those  of 
the  aonte  primary  disrase,  the  symptoms  so 
characteristie  al  the  latter  being  ahnost  en- 
tirely wanting.  The  symptoms  which  do 
exist  are  often  but  little  pronounced,  and  the 
disease  may  even  ran  an  almost  latent  course. 
This  latency  of  symptoms  is  often  partly  due 
to  their  being  masked  and  modified  by  those 
of  the  disease  to  which  the  piennumia  is 
secondary. 

The  onset  of  the  pnenmonio  process  ia 
usually  unattended  by  rigors  or  other  marked 

Shenomena.  Cough,  expectoration,  pain,  and 
ysjoicea  are  often  slight,  and  they  may  indeed 
escape  observation.  If  consh  be  present,  the 
sputa  may  Jte  firee  from  Uood,  and  simply 
watery  or  moco-pnmlent.  The  pyrexia  is 
moderate,  the  temperature  often  not  being 
more  than  100°  F.  Not  infreqoentiy  elightty 
increased  frequency  of  the  respiration,  with 
occa8i<Hial  cough,  and  symptoms  of  increased 
illness,  are  all  that  exist  to  indicate  that  in- 
flammation of  the  Inngs  has  supervened. 

BuoHosis. — Owing  to  the  frequent  latency 
of  the  symptoms  of  secondair  pneumonia, 
the  diagnosis  often  rests,  for  the  most  part, 
upon  the  existence  of  physical  signs  of  pul- 
monary consolidation.  When  tbe  consoli- 
dation occupies  the  posterior  and  inferior  ; 
portions  of  the  limg,  it  may  be  impossible  to  ' 
distinguish  it  from  simple  hypostasis. 

Fboonobis. — Thesnpervention  of  secondary  | 
pneumonia  in  the  conrBe  of  a  chronic  ^sease  ' 
n8naUy,but  by  no  means  invariably,  indicates  ! 
tiiat  the  disease  will  shortly  terminate  in 
death.  The  pulmonary  inflammation  appears 
to  determine  dissolution.   Pneumonia  occm-- 
ring  in  acute  diseases  materially  increases  the 
gravity  of  the  prognosis. 

Tbeathent. — The  treatment  of  secondary 
pneumonia  usually  resolves  itself  into  that 
of  the  disease  in  the  course  of  which  it  occurs. 
Warm  apphcations  to  the  chest,  small  doses 
of  carbonate  of  ammonium,  and  alcoholic 
stimulants  may  sometimes  favourably  in- 
fluence the  pneumonic  process. 

C.  BTonoho-Pnemnonla.  —  Syhoh.  : 
Catarrhal  Pneumonia ;  Lobular  Pnemmmia ; 


Fr.  Pneumonie  LobiUaire;  Broneho-pneu- 
monie ;  Oer.  BronehopTtmmonie. 

Definitiok.  —  Broncho-,  catarrhal,  or 
lobular  pneumonia  is  inflammation  of  the 
lung-tissue,  due  to  an  irritant  entering  and 
Q>readin^  by  the  bronchi,  which  usually 
canses,  m  ttie  first  place,  catarrh  of  the 
bronchial  mucoos  membrane.  This  frequent 
association  of  tbe  pulmonary  inflammation 
with  bronchial  catarrh  explains  the  terms 
hroneho-  and  eatofrrhal,  which  are  applied  to 
this  form  of  pneumonia.  In  the  earher  stage 
the  pulmonary  inflammation  is  commonly 
limited  to  scattered  groups  of  air-vesicles 
(lo&ttfar),  but  as  the  process  advances,  the 
inflammatory  nodules  may  gradually  coalesce 
so  as  to  produce  larger  tracts  of  consolidation. 
The  inflammatory  products  which  fill  the 
alveoli  consist  principally  of  oeUs,  derived 
from  the  epith^um  <^  the  alveoli,  and  from 
the  bronchial  mucous  membrane ;  exudation 
and  emigration  play  a  much  less  prominent 
part  in  the  process  than  they  do  in  ordinary 
pneumonia. 

.^TioLOOT. — Broncho-pneumonia,  as  al- 
ready stated,  is  generally  associated  with 
bronchial  catarrh.  In  some  cases  it  would 
appeal  that  the  irritant  which  produces  the 
bronchial  inflammation  produces  at  the  same 
time  inflammation  of  the  alveolar  walla,  but 
much  more  frequently  the  bronchitis 
cedea  the  pneumonia,  and  gives  rise  to  it  in 
a  mannw  to  be  hereafter  desenbed.  MThatever 
causes  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  may  thus  be  a  cause  of  broncho- 
pneumonia. 

Simple  non-specific  bnmchitiB  is  frequently 
followed  by  broncho-pnenmonia,  especially 
in  cl^dhood  and  in  oH  age.  AH  those  con- 
ditions which  &vour  the  occurrence  of  such 
bronchitis  must  therefore  be  enumerated 
amongst  the  causes  of  this  form  of  pneu- 
monia. Of  these  conditions  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  mention  here  the  marked  influence 
of  cold  and  damp.  It  is,  however,  the  specific 
forms  of  bronchitis,  associated  with  measles, 
whooping-cough,  diphtheria,  variola,  and  in- 
fluenza, which  are  the  most  liable  to  be 
followed  by  broneho-pneumtmia.  This  is 
especially  tbe  ease  witn  that  aoeompanying 
measles  and  whooping-cough.  In  both  these 
diseases  this  form  of  Inng-oomplication  ia 
exceedingly  frequent. 

Less  frequent  causes  are  dusts  of  various 
kiud» — particles  of  earth,  stone,  steel,  Sic. ; 
organisms,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  bacillus  of  tubercle ;  and,  lastly,  putrid 
discharges  from  wounds  or  diseases  of  the 
pharynx,  nose,  or  other  parts  of  tbe  passages. 
These  various  irritants  may,  by  aspiration 
into  the  brcmchi,  give  rise  to  bronchitis  and 
broncho-pnenmonia. 

All  conditions  which  tend  to  impair  the 
gmeral  health  and  strength,  favour  the  oo- 
ourrence  of  broncho-pneumonia.  The  weakly 
and  debilitated  suffer  mosL   Bad  air  and 
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insufficient  food  are  important  predisposing 
causes.  Depressed  health  not  only  weakens 
the  resistance  of  the  tissues,  and  thus  favours 
the  development  and  spread  of  inflammation, 
but  also  diminishes  the  power  of  the  respira- 
tory  muscles,  and  thus  aids  in  the  production 
of  pulmonary  collapse,  a  condition  which,  as 
wiu  be  neen  presently,  is  especially  favour- 
able to  the  puenmonie  process.  Owing  to 
the  genmd  debility  and  weakness  of  the 
thoracic  parietes  in  rickets,  Inronehitis  in  the 
subjects  of  this  disease  is  exceedingly  liable 
to  be  followed  by  broncho-pneumonia. 

Broncho-imeum<mia  is  most  common  dur- 
ing the  first  four  years  of  life — the  period 
when  bronchial  catarrh,  measles,  and  whoop- 
ing-cough are  so  frequent.  It  is  also  common 
in  old  age.  In  young  adults  it  is  compara- 
tively rare.    Bex  has  no  intiuence. 

Anatomical  Chabacteks. —  The  appear- 
ances presented  by  the  lungs  after  death 
from  broncho-pneumonia  vary.  The  bronchi 
always  exhibit  signs  of  more  or  less  bronchial 
Ofttarrh.  "tbia  may  involve  the  whole  of  the 
bnmehii^  mneoos  membrane,  but  it  is  usually 
most  marked  in  the  smaller  tubes.  These 
are  found  containing  a  thick,  tenacious,  and 
ofien  pnriform  secretion,  which  is  occasion- 
ally here  and  there  drier  or  inspissated.  The 
muoons  membrane  of  these  tubes  is  more  or 
less  softened,  swollen,  red,  and  thickened,  and 
often  presents  irregular  superficial  erosions. 
Owing  to  this  innammatory  swelling,  the 
tubes  stand  out  prominently  on  section  of 
the  lung.  Cylindrical  dilatations  of  the  tubes 
are  also  firequently  met  with. 

The  lung-tissue  itself  exhibits,  associated  in 
various  degrees,  collapse,  congestion,  oedema, 
emphysema,  and  pneumonic  consdidation. 
The  bluish,  non-orepitant,  depressed  portions 
of  collapse,  whidi  become  darker  and  more 
friable  with  age,  are  usually  most  abundant 
in  Uie  lower  looes  sad  XDargins  of  the  Itmgs. 
The  collapse  sometimes  involves  the  whole  of 
one  lobe,  hut  more  commonly  it  is  limited  to 
much  smaller  areas  of  the  lung.  When 
scattered  and  limited  in  its  distribution,  there 
is  osually  more  or  less  emphysema  of  the 
intervening  portions  of  the  lung ;  when  col- 
lapse is  very  extensive  in  the  lower  lobes, 
emphysema  is  most  marked  in  the  upper. 

Those  portions  of  the  long  in  which  the 
pneumonic  process  has  supervened  appear 
most  commonly  as  scattered  patches  and 
nodules  of  consoUdation,  varying  in  size  from 
a  small  pea  to  a  hazel-nut.  These  are  usually 
more  or  less  conical  in  shape,  with  their  bases 
towards  the  plenra,  which  membrane  is 
generally  imafiected  over  them,  though  it 
may  be  coated  with  lymph.  On  section,  the 
patches  are  commonly  ill-defined  and  pass 
insensibly  into  the  surrounding  tissue,  which 
is  variously  altered  by  congestion,  collapse, 
and  emphysema.  They  are  of  a  reddish-grey 
colour,  slightly  elevated,  smooth,  or  faintly 
granular,  and  soft  and  fHable  in  consistence. 


As  they  increase  in  nze  they  may  beo(nne 
confluent,  and  thus  are  produced  lai^  tracts 
of  consolidation.  In  a  more  advanced  stage, 
the  nodular  and  more  difiiise  consolidation 
becomes  paler,  firmer,  and  drier,  and  resem- 
bles in  colour  ^e  ^yish-yellow  hepatisation 
of  acute  pneumoma.  The  cut  ends  of  dilated 
bronchi,  filled  with  pus,  are  occasionally  seen 
in  the  centres  of  the  pneummio  nodnles. 
When  the  pneumonic  process  is  due  to  the 
aspiration  of  putrid  particles,  abccesBea  are 
found  instead  of  these  solid  patches. 

MicTotcopical  ehartieiert.  —  When  ex- 
amined microscopically,  this  consoUdation 
is  seen  to  consist  of  an  accumulation  within 
the  alve(^  of  a  gelatinous  macoid-looking 
substance,  small  ceUs  resembling  leucocytes, 
epithelial  elements,  and  red  blood-corpuscles. 
In  many  cases  much  of  this  accumulation  is 
precisely  simih^r  to  that  contained  in  the 
smaller  bronchi ;  and  it  is  evidently  the  in- 
flammatory and  richly  cellular  bronchial  se- 
cretion which  has  been  inhaled.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  doubtless  parUy  the  resolt  of  exn> 
dation  and  emigration  fnm  the  pulmonary 
capillaries;  such  exudation  and  emigration, 
however,  do  not  play  nearly  such  a  prominent 
part  in  the  process  as  they  do  in  acute  pneu- 
monia, and  a  fibrinous  coagulum  is  rarefy 
met  with.  The  epithelial  elements  are 
swollen  and  granulur,  and  are  probably  the 
alveolar  epithehum  which  has  been  shed. 
The  relative  proportion  of  epithelium  and 
leucocytes  vanes  considerably  in  different 
cases,  probably  owing  to  differences  in  the 
intensity  of  the  inflammation,  and  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  the  inhalation  of  the  bronchial 
secretion  constitutes  a  part  of  the  process. 

The  subsequent  changes  which  take  plaos 
In  the  Inngs  vary.  When  the  disease  does 
not  and  in  death,  resolution  is  the  most 
common  terminatirai.  The  contents  of  tile 
alveoh  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  and  are 
removed  by  expectoration  and  abBorption,  the 
lung  gradually  regaining  its  normal  charac- 
ters. This  process,  however,  is  less  readily 
effected  than  in  the  consohdation  of  acnte 

ftneumonia;  and  it  often  occupies  such  a 
engthened  period,  that  some  thtokening  of 
the  bronchial  and  alveolar  walls  and  dilata- 
tion of  the  smaller  bronchi  remain.  In  still 
more  ohronio  cases  the  fibroid  thickening  is 
much  more  marked,  and  a  consider^le 
amotmt  of  irregularly  distributed,  pigmented 
induration  and  bronchial  dilatation  m^  be 
produced.  In  these  (duronio  forms  the  eon< 
tents  of  the  alveoh  sometimes  caseate,  and 
the  caseous  products  become  enet^iBuled. 

Fatboloot.  —  The  inflammation  of  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane  which  is  usually 
associated  with  bronoho-pnemnonia,  in  the 
^eat  nuyority  of  cases  precedes  and  is  an 
imfKurtant  cause  of  the  pneumonic  process. 
In  some  cases  it  would  appear  probable  that 
the  same  ii^ury  which  produces  the  bronchial 
inflammatirai  produces  at  the  same  time  the 
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influnnuUiui  of  tho  &ir-TaBiolBt<  Inflamiua- 
tion  of  tibe  bionohial  maoons  membrane  may 
give  rise  to  bnmoho-pnemnonia  in  two 
ways:  (1)  by  eaunng>  in  the  first  place, 
collapse  of  the  lung-tisaue ;  and  (2)  by  the 
direct  extension  of  the  inflammation  from  the 
bronchi  to  the  air-veaicles.  The  pneumonic 
process,  being  fke  result  of  the  oronchitis, 
almost  invsjiably  involves  both  tnnga. 

(1)  Broncho -pneumonia  contecutive  to 
eollapte. — Collapse  of  the  lung-tissue  greatly 
finvoors  the  oconrrence  of  broncho-pneumonia, 
and  usually  the  pneamonic  process  is  princi- 
pally confined  to  those  portions  of  the  Iimg 
m  which  coUapse  has  taken  place.  This  is 
particularly  the  caae  in  yonng  children. 
Although  it  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
|>resent  article  to  diseaas  at  length  the  rela- 
tion which  subsists  between  bronchial  catarrh 
and  pulmonary  collapse,  the  mode  of  produc- 
tion of  the  latter  may  be  briefly  indicated. 
There  are  two  drcmnstances  principally 
concerned  in  the  production  of  the  coUapse 
which  is  consecutive  to  bronchitis— the  nar- 
rowing of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  the  weak- 
nees  ^  the  inspiratory  power.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  tue  bronchi  becomes  consider- 
ably swollen  as  the  result  of  the  inflammatory 
process,  often  being  thrown  mto  folds ;  and 
its  Bor&ce  is  covered  with  thick  tenacions 
mucus.  These  conditions  may  cause  so  much 
nazTowing  of  tbe  smaller  tubes  as  to  render 
the  entnmee  of  ur  exceedingly  difficult,  and 
tfae^  may  even  completdy  prevuit  it.  In 
adution  to  the  bronchial  narrowing,  the 
power  of  inflating  the  lungs  is  usnally  duain- 
isbed.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  general 
debility  which  so  often  exists  prior  to  the 
bronchitis,  and  partly  to  the  damage  to  the 
respiratory  miiscles  caused  by  the  febrile  pro- 
cess. The  superficial  character  of  the  respi* 
ration  due  to  the  fever  also  aide  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  collapse,  as  does  also  any 
weakness  of  the  osseous  structures  of  the 
thorax,  such  as  exists  in  rickets.  The  collapse 
thus  induced  is  especially  frequent  in  the 
posterior  and  inferior  portions  of  the  lungs — 
those  portionsin  which  normally  the  inflation 
of  the  lung  is  the  least  complete.  Commenc- 
ing here,  the  process  may  gradually  extend 
upwa^s  till  large  areas  of  both  lungs  be- 
come mvolved.  In  other  cases,  owing  to  a 
more  irregular  distribution  of  the  bronchial 
obstruction,  the  collapse  is  limited  to  small 
isolated  portiuns  of  the  lung.  These  portions 
vary  in  size  from  a  hemp-seed  to  a  walnut. 
They  are  commonly  more  or  less  wedge- 
ahaped,  with  their  apices  towards  the  bronchus 
leading  to  the  group  of  collapsed  lobules ;  and 
the  lung-tissue  around  them  usually  presents 
various  degrees  of  congestion  and  emphysema. 

The'tendency  of  the  pnemnonic  process  to 
occur  in  the  collapsed  portions  of  the  lung  is 
due  partly  to  the  hyperemia  which  is  induced 
by  the  ewlapse,  and  partly  to  the  irritation  of 
inhaled  bronchial  secretion.   Collapse  of  the 


lung-tissne  invariaUy  indnoea  more  or  lesa 
congestion.  Thia  is  owing  to  the  absence  of 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  air. 
vesicles  which  normally  aid  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  and  also  to  the  impediment  to 
the  blood-flow  resulting  firom  imperfect 
aeration.  Thus  results  more  or  less  damage 
to  the  vessel-walls,  and  consequent  escape  of 
some  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood.  The 
congestion  is  quickly  followed  by  oedema,  and 
the  bluish-purple  coUapsed  portions  of  the  lung 
become  deeper  in  colour,  less  resistant,  and 
more  friable  in  consistence. 

Another  circumstance  which  often  appears 
to  play  a  pnuninent  part  in  the  causation  of 
the  pnenmonic  process,  is  the  presence  within 
the  alveoli  of  the  inflammatory  products  of 
the  brtmehial  mneouB  membrane.  Such  pro* 
duets  are  frequently  found  in  the  lungs  in 
oases  of  broncho-pneumonia.  They  occur  in 
scattered  groups  of  air-vedcles,  and  are  evi- 
dently inhaled.  They  are  found  both  in  the 
air-containing  and  in  the  collapsed  portions 
of  the  lung,  but  especially  in  the  latter,  the 
presence  of  collapse  necessarily  interfering 
with  their  removal  by  expectoration  or  ab- 
sorption. These  inhaled  products  are  often 
found  filling  small  groups  of  alveoli  without 
any  evidence  of  subsequent  inflammation, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  of 
the  patches  of  consolidation  which  are  usually 
described  as  imenmonic  are  in  reality  non- 
inflammatory in  their  nature,  and  are  thus 
produced.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to  the 
irritation  of  the  inhaled  secretion,  it  tends  to 
induce  inflammatory  changes  within  the 
alveoli,  and  these  changes  are  frequently 
largely  owing  to  its  presence.  Juergensen 
accounts  for  the  pneumonic  process  occurring 
in  isolated  spots  in  the  collapsed  lung  by  re- 
garding the  inflammation  as  being  deter- 
mined by  the  inhaled  bronchial  secretion. 

(2)  Broncho-pneumonia  independent  of 
collapse.— 'rhe  pneumonic  process  may  occur 
independently  of  collapse,  being  due  solely  to 
the  spreading  of  the  inflammation  fi-om  the 
smaller  bronchi  to  the  air -vesicles.  The 
irritation  of  substances  inhaled  into  the 
alveoli  may  also  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  pul- 
monary inflammation. 

SiMFTOHS. — The  symptoms  of  broncho. 
,  pneumonia  vary  according  to  the  rapidity 
I  with  which  the  disease  is  developed,  the  ex. 
,  tent  of  lung  involved,  and  the  nature  of  the 
disease  in  the  course  of  which  it  supervenes. 

The  more  severe  and  most  conmion  forms 
of  the  disease  are  met  with  in  early  childhood 
in  association  with  simple  bronchitis,  and  the 
specific  bronchitis  of  measles  and  whooping- 
cough.  In  these  cases  the  symptoms  and 
dangers,  are  in  the  main,  those  of  the  capil- 
lary bronchitis  which  precedes  the  pneumonic 
process,  and  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  them.  Frequent  cough, 
accelerated  respiration,  alight  action  of  Uie 
nares,  and  other  aymptoms  of  severe  bron* 
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ebitii,  with  perhi^  «  little  pyrexia,  precede 
for  a  varying  length  of  time  the  eymptomB 
due  to  the  implication  of  the  Iimg>tiune.  The 
earliest  Bymptome  of  the  pneumonic  process 
are  bv  no  means  well-defined,  and  conse- 
qnentfy  the  time  at  which  the  Inng  becomea 
inTolved  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty. 
Bigon,  oonvulsion,  and  vomiting  are  but 
rarely  observed.  Usually  an  increase  in  the 
acceleration  of  the  respiration  or  in  the 
dyspnoea,  and  a  marked  rise  of  temperature, 
are  the  first  signs  of  the  pulmonary  implica- 
tion. The  breathing  becomes  very  rapid, 
and  ocMnmonly  eanses  much  distress,  the 
efaild  toBsing  about  and  being  exoeedingly 
restless.  This  dyspncea  is  au>re  marked  at 
some  times  than  at  others,  and  is  ooeaBionsJly 
more  or  less  distinctly  paroxysmal.  The 
respiration  is  superficial,  inspiration  being 
short,  and  the  expansion  of  the  thorax  imper- 
fect There  is  marked  action  of  the  accessory 
respiratory  muscles,  and  the  upper  portions 
of  the  thorax  are  raised,  whilst  the  lower  and 
the  soft  parts  are  retracted  during  the  inspi- 
ratoiy  act.  The  action  of  the  nares  is  very 
proDOunoed. 

An  increase  in  any  pyrexia  wbich  attended 
the  pre-existing  bronchitis  is,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, observed  as  the  longs  become  in- 
vtuved,  and  such  increase  ib  to  be  regarded 
aa  one  of  the  mo«t  valuable  indications  of 
the  existence  of  a  pneumonic  process.  The 
muTtmnm  tempentDre  of  acute  ample  Inron- 
chitis,  even  in  the  child,  is  seldom  higher 
than  103"  whereas  that  of  the  secon- 
dary pneumonic  process  ia  often  104"  or  105". 
This  increase  usually  occurs  more  or  less 
gradually  ;  there  is  rarely  the  sudden  rise 
of  temperature  met  with  in  acute  pneumonia. 
Unlike  the  temperature  of  this  disease  also, 
the  fever  of  broncho-|ineamonia  runs  no 
definite  course.  It  vanes  with  the  extent  of 
the  lung- implication,  and  with  the  rapidity 
with  which  this  implication  is  effected.  There 
is  no  regular  diurnal  variation ;  the  remissions 
and  exacerbations  are  often  considerable ;  and 
they  occur  at  irr«rular  times,  the  tnnperatnre 
bein^  sometimes  higher  in  the  mommg  than 
at  m^^t.  The  eon^,  which  before  the  im- 
plication of  the  lung  was  paroxysmal  in 
character,  gradually  bosomes  less  and  less  so, 
and  it  now  often  causes  much  pain  to  the 
patient.  The  spnta,  when  present,  are  bron- 
ehitie  in  character,  nsnally  tenacious,  and 
occasionally  streaked  with  blood ;  aa,  how- 
ever, expectoration  rarely  occurs  in  the  child, 
they  are  not  often  seen.  The  pulse  is  much 
increased  in  frequency,  in  children  under 
five  years  often  being  160.  It  may  in  the 
earliest  stage  of  the  disease  be  moderately 
ftill  and  strong,  but  it  quickly  becomes  8of^ 
small,  and  feeble.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
there  are  often  symptoms  referable  to  the 
digestive  organs.  Of  these  diarrhoea  is  the 
most  important.  This  is  quite  frequent, 
aBpeoially  when  the  disease  fidlows  musles. 


It  is  very  readily  induced  by  medicines  anA 
by  improper  feeding ;  and  as  it  greatly 
weakens  the  patient,  it  is  important  that  this 
liability  to  diarrhcea  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
Vomiting,  as  already  stated,  is  very  rare  at 
an  initial  symptom ;  it  is,  however,  common 
in  the  course  of  the  disrase,  especially  as  a 
result  of  cough,  the  bronchial  secretion, 
together  with  the  content!  of  tiie  stomach, 
often  being  expelled. 

As  the  bronchitis  and  the  implication  of 
the  lunga  increase,  the  breathing  becomes 
still  more  rapid  and  superficial ;  the  dyspncea 
iB  more  marked ;  the  expressiiKi  is  aoxioos ; 
the  faee  is  |MUe ;  uid  syxoptconB  of  earbonie- 
acid  poisoning  become  evidoit.  Strength 
now  fails;  the  &ee  and  lips  bectoneejanotic; 
and  the  extreme  restlessness  gives  place  to 
apathy  and  a  semi -comatose  condition,  which 
is  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  ineffectual 
efforts  to  cough.  With  the  rapid  failure  of 
strength  and  increasing  cyanosis,  cough 
almost  ceases ;  the  pulse  becomes  exceed- 
ingly feeble ;  and  the  child,  often  extremely 
emaciated,  may  die  exhausted,  and  in  a  con- 
dition of  more  or  less  profound  coma. 
Sometimes  death  occurs  suddenly  during  a 
paroxysm  of  cough,  or  with  convulsions. 

In  those  cases  in  which  capillary  bronofaitis 
constitutes  a  less  prominent  feature  of  the  ill- 
nesB,  the  symptoms  are  usually  less  severe — 
the  pyrexia  is  less  marked  and  its  onset  more 
gradual ;  the  pneumonic  process  often  super- 
venes later  ;  and  the  course  of  the  disease  is 
more  protracted.  A  slight  and  markedly 
insular  pyrexia,  increasing  difficulty  of 
bret^ing,  with  loss  of  strength  and  flesh, 
may  continue  for  months,  and  the  child  ulti- 
mately die,  or  recover  with  more  or  less 
damaged  lungs.  In  these  more  chronic  forms 
of  the  disease,  which  are  perhaps  most  com- 
mon after  whooping-cough,  the  pneumonic 
process  is  often  less  disseminated,  and  in- 
volves larger  areas  of  the  lung— not  infre- 
quently a  whole  lobe.  This  is  owmg  to 
bronchitis  constituting  a  less,  and  pulmonary 
collapse  a  more,  iwominent  elenwnt  in  the 
causation  of  the  disease. 

Vfhea  broncho-pneumonia  oocura  in  adahs 
and  in  the  aged,  tiie  symptoms  are  lor  the 
most  part  much  less  pronounced  than  ^  the 
child.  In  strong  adults  the  disease  is  per- 
haps most  common  after  diphtheria,  and 
here  the  pulmonary  symptoms  may  be  well- 
marked  ;  out  in  the  debilitated,  and  especially 
in  the  old,  the  course  of  the  disease  is  much 
more  lateait,  very  slight  pyrexia  {100°  P.), 
slight  cough  and  dyspnoea,  and  marked 
debility  being  the  principal  symptoms  ob- 
servable. 

In  the  aged  and  feeble,  broncho-pneumonia 
is  frequently  associated  with  that  form  of 
lung-consolidation  which  resnlts  from  weak 
inspiratory  power,  feeble  circulation,  and 
gravitation ;  and  which  consiBtB  mainly  of 
Mdlapse,  hypenemia,  and  odema  of  the  lung- 
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tiBBoe  (liTpoBtatio  pneumonia).  This  hypo- 
Btatio  consolidation  may  exist  quite  inde- 
pendently of  bronchial  catarrh ;  but  when 
sach  catarrh  occurs  in  the  aged  and  feeble, 
gravitation  often  determines  the  supervention 
of  the  pneumonic  process,  which  under  BUch 
circumstances  is  consequently  not  infre- 
quently mulateral. 

'When  the  more  acute  varieties  of  broncho- 
pneumonia terminate  fotally,  they  usually  do 
BO  from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  disease.  Death,  unlike  that  from  acute 
pnenmonia,  is  mainlv  due  to  the  interference 
with  tba  respiratory  ninction,  and,  to  a  much 
less  extent,  to  £ulure  of  cardiac  power.  The 
interference  with  the  re^iration  is  much 
greater  than  in  acute  pneumonia,  for,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  diminuti(m  of  the  respiratory 
area,  due  to  the  pulmonary  consolidation 
and  collapse,  there  is  the  much  more  impor- 
tant cause  of  interference — namely,  the  im- 
pediment to  the  entrance  of  air,  caused  by  the 
swelling  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane, 
and  the  acctmiulation  of  secretion  in  the 
bronchial  tubes.  These  interferences  with 
respiration  necessitate  increased  action  of 
the  respiratory  muscles ;  but  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  these  muscles  become 
weakened,  partly  by  the  fever,  and  partly 
bom  the  imperfect  supply  of  oxygen.  ^  Witu 
this  failure  of  respiratory  power  the  incom- 
pleteness of  oxygenation  necessarily  increases, 
nntil  the  supply  of  oxygen  may  become  so 
small  as  to  lead  to  complete  muscular 
paralyaifl.  The  damage  to  the  heart,  as  in 
aeate  pneumonia,  is  due  partly  to  the 
diminifuied  respiratory  area,  and  partly  to 
the  fever;  but  this  damage  is  a  much  less 
important  element  in  the  causation  of  dis- 
solution in  broncho-pneumonia,  than  it  is  in 
the  acnte  disease.  In  the  more  chronic 
forms  of  broncho-pneumonia  death  may  not 
occur  for  some  months,  and  then  it  results 
as  much  from  general  failure  of  strength  as 
from  interference  with  the  respiratory  func- 
tion. 

When  the  disease  does  not  terminate  in 
death,  improvement  in  the  symptoms  is 
always  gradual.  The  temperature  &1ib  slowly, 
several  days,  and  occasionally  some  weeu, 
being  occupied  in  the  completion  of  defer- 
vescence ;  and  this  gradual  decline  is  usually 
interrupted  by  more  or  less  marked  and  fre- 

J[nent  ezaoerbations  and  remissions  of  the 
ever.  The  cough  and  dyepncea  diminish, 
and  the  appetite  gradually  returns ;  bnt 
restoration  to  health  is  always  protracted; 
and  the  child  remains  for  some  time  especi- 
ally liable  to  repetition  of  the  bronchial 
symptoms. 

Sometimes  recovery  from  the  bronoho- 

{tneumonia  is  not  complete,  and  the  disease 
eads  to  induration  of  the  lung,  with  dilata- 
tion of  the  bronchi.   Emphysema  and  pul- 
monary taberculosis  are  occasional  sequelfe. 
Phyrieai  tignt, — The  physical  signs  of 


broncho-pneumonia  are  in  the  main  those  of 
capillary  bronchitis.  Imperfect  expansion  of 
the  thorax,  elevation  of  the  upper  portions* 
and  recession  of  the  lower,  during  the  in- 
spiratory act ;  moist  and  diy  rdles,  audible 
over  both  sides  ;  and  the  absence  of  any 
marked  alterations  in  percussion-resonance, 
are  the  principal  signs  observable,  not  only  in 
the  earUer  stages,  bat  throoghout  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease.  The  recession  of  the 
chest-walls  is  increased  by  collapse.  The 
pulmonary  implication  is  indicated  rather  by 
the  symptoms — inoreaae  in  the  pyrexia  and 
in  the  dyspncsa — than  by  any  marked  alter- 
ation in  the  physical  signs.  The  difficulty 
of  detecting  the  lung-consolidation  is  due 
to  its  nsiiaDy  being  limited,  in  tiie  earlier 
stages,  at  all  events,  to  small  areas,  which 
are  surrounded  by  healthy  or  emphysema- 
tous limg,  so  that  resonance  on  percussion 
is  but  little  impaired.  It  is  only  when  these 
small  areas  have  coalesced  into  larger  areas 
of  consolidation,  that  any  marked  alterations 
in  percussion-resonance  are  discoverable. 
The  impaired  resonance  due  to  collapse  is 
not  to  DC  distinguished  from  that  due  to 
pneumonic  consolidation;  and,  inasmnch  as 
the  collapse  is  so  often  symmetrical,  in- 
volving both  bases  pOBteriorly,  the  difficulty 
of  appreciating  it  is  increased.  Much  more 
valuable  aid  in  physical  diagnosis  is  in  most 
oases  to  be  obtained  from  auscultation.  Over 
those  portions  of  the  lung  where  consolida- 
tion has  taken  place,  the  moist  bronchitic 
rdlea  tend  to  assume  a  somewhat  metallic 
quality;  they  also  become  finer,  though  not 
so  fine  as  true  pneumonic  crepitation ;  and 
they  are  more  superficial.  The  detection  of 
these  superficial,  somewhat  metallic  fine 
moist  Tales,  heard  with  inspiration,  and  not 
dispelled  by  cough,  over  small  areas  of  the 
lungs,  especially  at  the  posterior  bases,  is  a 
most  valuable  and  often  the  only  physical 
sign  of  the  pulmonary  implication.  If  larger 
areas  become  consolidated,  there  may  be  in 
addition  some  tubular  breathing,  and  some 
impairment  of  resonance  on  percussion ;  and 
when  a  whole-lobe  is  involved  the  physical 
Bigns  become  increasing^  i^ononnoe^  and 
in  the  child  a  broncfaophcoiic  cry  is  often 
marked  on  auscultation. 

CoHFLiCATiONB. — Fleurisy  is  less  common 
than  in  acute  pneumonia.  Slight  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pleura  is,  however,  usually  found 
pout  mortem  over  those  portions  of  the  lung 
which  are  consolidated.  Pleuritic  effusion  is 
rare.  Intestinal  catarrh  is  a  very  important 
and  common  compUoation.  The  liabiUty  to 
this  in  the  child,  and  the  mechanical  con- 
gestion resultinj^  from  the  obstructed  pul- 
monary circulation,  must  be  borne  in  mind 
in  explaining  its  firec^uency. 

Convulsions  oocasionallv  occur,  and  are  of 
unfavourable  augury.  The  nervous  pheno- 
mena in  Bome  few  oases  have  been  described 
as  aimnl«.ting  those  of  toberctilar  meningitisi 
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Catarrhal  lAryngitiB,  associated  with  much 
spasm  and  laryngeEd  stenosis,  is  sometimes 
oiwerTed,  espe<mUj  after  measles. 

DuaNosis. — The  diafnosis  of  broneho- 

Snenmonia  is  occasionally  difficult.  This 
ifficulty  is  mainly  owing  to  the  co-existence 
of  capillary  bronchitis.  The  recognition  of 
the  pulmonary  implication  in  its  earlier  stages 
u  often  impoBsible.  The  increased  pyrexia 
and  frequency  of  respiration  are  the  symp- 
toms of  the  most  diagnostic  value.  Owing 
to  the  small  areas  of  long  involved,  any 
alteration  in  the  physical  signs  of  the  capil- 
lary bnmehitis  may  be  entirely  wanting. 
The  occurrence  of  extensive  collapse  in  the 
earlier  stages  gives  more  marked  physical 
signs  of  consolidation,  and  hence  renders  the 
diagnosis  more  easy.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  diagnose  certainly,  either  by  symptoms  or 
by  physical  signs,  between  the  collapse  and 
the  pneumonic  consolidation.  This,  how- 
ever, 18  of  but  little  practical  importance,  in- 
asmuch as  the  coUi^se  is  usually  associated 
vrith,  and  often  the  immediate  precursor  oi, 
thepnenmonio  process. 

The  diagnosis  of  broncho-pneumonia  from 
the  pulmonary  consolidation  of  acute  pneu- 
monia may  occasionally  be  difficult  in  those 
cases  of  Uie  former  in  which  an  extensive 
araa  of  the  Iuok  haa  become  consolidated. 
The  histoiT  of  tne  case,  and  especially  the 
course  of  tne  pyrexia,  will  usually  suffice  to 
distinguish  them. 

The  distinction  from  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis sometimes  presents  much  dUBculty,  as 
does  also  the  recognition  of  tuberculosis  and 

Shthisis  as  an  occasional  result  of  the  disease. 
.  carefiil  consideration  of  the  earlier  symp- 
toms, and  the  existence  or  not  of  marked 
predisposition,  are  here  most  important. 
Slight  and  irregular  pyrexia,  existing  before 
the  supervention  of  lung-symptoms,  is  greatly 
in  &vour  of  tuberculosis.  In  some  eases, 
howeveTi  the  phenomena  of  tiiese  diseases 
are  so  uialogous  that  a  certain  diagnosis  is 
impossible. 

Pboonosis. — The  two  ciroiunstances  which 
have  an  especial  influence  upon  prognosis  in 
broncho-pneumonia  are  the  age  of  the  patient, 
and  the  general  health.  Before  puberty,  the 
younger  the  patient  the  graver  the  prognosis. 
In  children  under  five  years,  the  mortality  is 
exceedingly  ^^eat  (probably  about  20  per 
cent.)  The  ^sease  is  also  especially  fiitaf  in 
weakly  children,  and  in  all  those  who  are  con- 
stitutioni^  CBeble,or  debilitated  by  previous 
illness.  Tne  existence  of  rickets  materially 
increases  the  gravity  of  prognosis.  The 
danger  also  increases  greatly  with  the  extent 
of  lung  involved,  much  more  so  than  is  the 
ease  in  acute  pneumonia.  Of  the  value  of 
the  several  symptoms  as  influencing  pro- 
gnosis, after  the  description  which  has  been 
given  of  the  disease  and  of  the  modes  in 
which  it  tends  to  cause  death,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  speak  forther.   Symptoms  of 


imperfect  aSration  of  tiie  Uood  an  thoM 

most  to  be  feared. 
Tbeatkent. — In  the  treatment  of  broncho- 

gneumonia,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind — 
rst,  that  the  disease  is  generally  associated 
with,  and  is  in  the  main  induced  by,  bronchial 
catarrh,  aind  1^  ita  so  frequently  attendant 
collapse ;  secondi  tiiat  its  ocenirenee  ia  eqw- 
oially  favoured  by  erenrfliing  that  veanu 
the  patient ;  and,  third,  that  it  tends  to  destroy 
life  principally  by  interfering  with  the  func- 
tion of  respiration,  which  interference  neces- 
sarily increases  with  theeonaeqnent  weakening 
of  the  respiratory  power.  Such  being  the 
facts,  it  is  obvious  that  the  main  object  of 
treabnent  will  be,  first,  to  control  bronchial 
catarrh,  and  endeavour  so  to  modify  it  as  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  ooUapse  ;  and, 
secondly,  to  support  as  much  as  possible  the 
strength  of  the  patient,  with  the  object  of 
preventing  not  only  collapse,  but  also  that 
increased  interference  with  the  function  of 
respiration  which  results  bam  weakening  of 
the  respiratory  muscles. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  present 
article  to  enter  into  a  detailed  desoiption 
of  the  management  ai  acute  bnmchitis  (tee 
Bbonchi,  Diseases  of).  It  will  be  suffieieiit 
to  indicate  the  more  important  means  of 
controlling  the  disease,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  prevention  of  the  so  frequently  attend- 
ant collapse. 

The  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  warm 
room,  the  temperature  of  which  should  never 
be  allowed  to  fall  below  62°  F.  The  room 
should  be  well,  but  carefully  ventilated ;  and 
protection  from  draughts  is  important— much 
more  so  than  in  the  treatment  of  acute  pneu- 
monia. It  is  also  advisable  to  keep  the  air 
moist  by  means  of  a  steam-kettle,  as  the 
exhalation  of  water  from  the  longs  is  thns 
diminished,  and  the  bronchial  secretion 
eonsequently  rendered  less  tenacious,  and 
more  earily  removed  by  cough.  A  little 
carbolic  acid— 1  in  60 — may  be  added  to 
the  water.  The  diet,  which  must  be  regu- 
lated according  to  the  age  of  the  patient, 
should  he  nubritious  and  easily  digestible, 
the  iippoitance  of  supporting  the  strengtii 
being  kept  in  mind.  When  the  disease 
follows  measles,  the  liability  to  gastro-in- 
testinal  catarrh  must  not  be  forgotten.  Small 
doses  of  ipecacuanha  wine  with  salines,  and  a 
little  carbonate  of  ammonium,  should  be  ad- 
ministered frequently.  The  chest  should  be 
enveloped  in  lightly  made  linseed  and  mustard 
poultices ;  or,  as  it  is  all-important  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  respiratory  moremeut,  it  m 
wiser  in  young  chilcuen  to  use  some  stimu- 
lating  liniment,  and  ap^ly  a  jacket  of  cotton- 
wool covered  with  oil-silk.  When  the  seers* 
tion  in  the  tubes  is  abimdant,  its  removal  may 
be  much  aided  by  small  doses  of  carbonate 
of  ammonium.  This  may  be  either  combined 
with  the  ipecacuanha  and  saUne  mixture,  or 
given  separately  in  a  Httle  milk.  Sen^ja, 
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as  an  infludon,  and  chloride  of  ammoninm 
may  also  be  given  with  the  same  object. 
The  last-named  drug  appears  to  hare  the 
effoct  not  only  of  rendering  the  seeretitm  less 
tenaoiotu  and  more  easily  removable,  but 
also  of  diminishing  its  ftoustion.  An  oc- 
casional emetic  dose  of  ipecacaanha  often 
materially  relieves  the  patient,  when  nu- 
merous rdle;  audible  over  the  chest,  and 
increased  dyspncea,  indicate  an  accumulation 
of  the  secretion.  The  exhibition  of  opiates 
is  obviously'contra-indicated. 

In  the  acute  forms  of  the  disease,  so  common 
in  early  life,mach  may  be  done  bythe  external 
application  of  cold.  This  not  only  reduces 
the  temperature,  bat  appears  to  be  especially 
valuable  in  increasing  the  depth  and  force 
of  respiration,  and  thus  in  preventing  the 
occurrence  of  collapse.  Its  utility  has  been 
strongly  advocated  by  both  Bartels  and 
Ziemssen,  who  recommend  the  frequently 
renewed  applieatioB  of  cold  wet  compresses 
to  the  chest.  The  use  of  tepid  batba,  with 
cold  afiusions,  is  a  more  efficient  way  of 
obtaining  the  same  resiilt.  The  child  is 
placed  in  a  bath  of  from  85°  to  90P  F., 
and,  whilst  immersed,  the  head,  back,  and 
chest  are  quickly  sponged  with  cold  water. 
This  repeated  occasionally,  with  due  pre- 
cautions, is  often  followed  by  reduction  of 
temperature,  a  diminution  in  the  frequenoj^ 
and  tui  increase  in  the  depth  of  the  respi. 
rations,  and  other  signs  of  improvement. 
The  application  of  ice-bags  or  ice-poultices 
to  the  chest  often  yields  good  results.  The 
effects  produced  by  the  cold  require  in  all 
cases  to  be  oarefally  watched,  and  an^  de- 
pression caused  shoud  be  met  by  the  tmiely 
exhibition  of  stimulants. 

Whilst  these  various  meazu  an  being 
employed,  it  is  all-important  to  support  the 
strength  of  the  patient.  Brandy  is  here  most 
valuable,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
children  bear  stimulation  welL  The  brandy 
is  beat  given  in  milk,  or  with  yolk  of  e^,  the 
quantity  being  proportioned  to  the  age  of  the 
patient.  An  infant  may  begin  with  from  live 
to  ten  drops  every  two  or  three  hours.  Under 
its  influence  the  pulse  usually  improves,  the 
respirations  become  less  frequent,  and  the 
distress  and  cyanosis  diminish.  The  admin- 
istration of  brandy  is  usually  advisable  before 
and  during  the  treatment  by  cold.  'When 
prostration  is  extreme,  or  deglutition  difficult, 
both  the  brandy  and  other  nutriment  may  be 
administered  by  the  rectum. 

In  the  more  chronic  forms  of  broncho, 
pneumonia  these  active  methods  of  treatment 
are  but  rarely  called  for.  Here  attention  to 
strength  and  nutrition  is  most  important, 
and  small  doses  of  cod.liver  oil  in  the  later 
stages,  even  before  the  complete  disappear- 
ance of  the  pyrexia,  are  often  usefuL  When 
ihe  disease  leads  to  induration  of  the  lungs 
and  dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  the  treatment 
resolves  itself  into  that  of  chronic  pneumonia. 


Coavaleaoence,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
always  slow,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  re- 
lapse. O-reat  care  is  consequently  reqninte 
during  this  period.  All  causes  of  catarrh 
must  M  oar«hlly  guarded  agunst ;  snd  the 
restoration  to  hralth  assisted  bj^  nutritious 
diet,  cod-liver  oil,  and  peparations  of  iron. 
A  change  of  air  is  especially  valuable. 

D.  Ohronlo  Pneumonia.  —  Stnok.: 
Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Lun^  ;  Cir- 
rhosis of  the  Lung;  Fr.  Pneumonte  Inter- 
aUtielle ;  Ger.  I/wngenctTrkose. 

DEFiNinoif. — Chronic  pneumonia  is  a 
comparatively  rare  disease,  characterised  by 
a  gradual  increase  in  the  connective  tissue  of 
the  lung,  which  leads  to  an  induration  of  the 
pulmonary  texture,  and  to  progressive  obli- 
teration <a  the  alveolar  cavities.  It  is  com- 
monly associated  with  catarrh  and  dilatation 
of  the  bronchi,  and  offcen  with  ulceration  of 
the  bronchial  walls,  and  exca'TOti<Hi  of  the 
hidurated  lung.  Cong^,  expectoration — often 
abundant,  but  varying  with  the  bronchial 
catarrh — dyspncea,  gradual  impurment  of 
nutrition,  and  occasional  accessions  of  slight 
pyrexia,  are  the  most  prominent  clinical 
phenomena  accompanying  the  disease,  which 
runs  an  exceedingly  chronic  course,  often 
subject  to  long  periods  of  quiescence,  but 
tending  to  terminate  fatally  in  from  five  to 
fifteen  years. 

Chronic  pneumonia  is  also  known  as  inter- 
ttitial  pneumonia.  In  its  most  marked  form 
it  constitutes  the  disease  which  received  from 
Corrigan  the  name  of  cirrJtont.  The  term 
*  fibroid  phthisis,*  which  is  sometimes  applied 
to  it,  is  altogether  inapplicable. 

j&Tiou>oT  AHn  Patbox«qt.— It  u  doubtful 
if  ehnmio  pneumonia  is  ever  a  primary  and 
independent  disease.  It  probably  in  all  cases 
owes  its  origin  to  some  more  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  pulmonary  or  bronchial  tex- 
tures, or  of  the  pleura,  although  esses  are 
sometimes  met  with  in  which  no  history  of 
any  such  antecedent  affection  is  discoverable. 
It  may  be  stated  generally  that  all  infiam. 
matory  processes  in  the  lungs,  as  in  other 
organs,  which  become  chronic,  lead  to  an  in- 
crease of  the  connective-tissue  elements,  and 
consequently  to  fibroid  induration  of  the 
organ.  In  tiie  lungs  by  &r  the  most  common 
cause  of  such  induration  is  chronic  pnlmonury 
tuberenloBts.  In  all  cases  of  phthuia,  except- 
ing those  which  are  the  most  acute,  there  is 
more  or  less  fibroid  growth ;  and  the  extent 
of  this  ^wth  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  chronicity  of  the  disease. 
Those  forms  of  phthisis  which  are  the  most 
chronic,  and  in  which  the  fibrosis  reaches 
its  maximum,  have  been  termed  'fibroid 
phthisis.'  The  most  chronic  cases  of  phthisis 
are,  it  must  be  admitted,  somewhat  closely 
allied  to  some  forms  of  chronic  pneumonia. 
The  two  diseases,  however,  differ  pathologi- 
cally in  this  respect— that,whereaa  much  of  the 
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pulmonary  eonKtHdation  of  phthiaU  tends  to 
andei^  molecular  death  and  eaaeation,  that 

of  chronic  pneumonia  exhibits  no  such  ten- 
dency ;  but  any  destruction  and  excavation 
of  Uie  indurated  long  which  may  take  place 
is  due  to  secondary  inflammation  and  ulcera- 
tion commencing  in  the  bronchial  walls.  In 
considering  the  pathology  of  chronic  pneu- 
monia, therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  in 
the  first  place  the  pulmonary  fibrosis  of 
phthiBis.  Chronic  pneumonia  must  also  be 
separated  from  that  form  of  pulmonary  in- 
duration which  is  produced  by  long-continued 
mechanical  congestion — *  brown  induration ; ' 
and  from  those  more  localised  indiuutions 
due  toperi-bronohitiSfOld  ioiarotifHUiqrphilis, 
and  ateleotasis. 

There  appear  to  be  fonr  conditions  which 
may  give  rise  to  chronic  pneumonia,  namely : 
(1)  Acute  pneumonia;  (2)  Broncho-pneu- 
iR«nta;  (8)  Pleurity;  and  (4)  the  inhalation 
of  irritalin^parHeUt  of  toiii  matter,  Kaeh 
m  these  must  be  eimri^red  separately. 

(1)  Acute prieumonia. — Chronic  pneumonia 
is  an  occasional,  though  very  rare,  result  of 
the  acute  primary  disease.  The  pulmomiry 
consolidation  of  acute  pneumonia  almost  in- 
variably undergoes  complete  resolution.  This 
resolution  is  uBUally  effected  rapidly,  in  from 
seven  to  fourteen  days.  OccasionaUy,  how- 
ever, the  course  of  the  disease  is  more  pro- 
tracted, and  the  consoUdatitm  persBte  beyond 
the  third  week.  When  thus  protracted,  the 
hepatised  lung  tends  to  become  slightly  in- 
durated, owing  munly  to  thickening  <a  the 
waUs  of  the  alveoli.  This  indurated  hepatiaa- 
tion  differs  but  little  in  its  physical  characters 
from  ordinary  red  and  grey  hepatisation  ;  it 
is  simply  somewhat  firmer  and  more  resist- 
ant. In  very  exceptional  casee  this  small 
amount  of  induration  commencing  in  the 
alveolar  walls  may  gradually  increase,  so  as 
ultimately  to  give  rise  to  that  extensive 
fibrosis  of  the  lung  which  constitutes  what  is 
usually  known  as  chronic  pneumonia. 

(2)  Broncho -pneumonia. — Broncho-pneu- 
monia appears  to  be  a  somewhat  more  fre- 
quent cause  of  the  disease  than  the  preceding 
(Wilson  Fox).  The  greater  liability  of  this 
fbzm  of  pneumonia  to  lead  to  ptumonary 
indnrati<m  is  to  be  accoonted  for  partly  by 
its  longer  duration  and  greater  tendency  to 
become  chronic,  and  partly  by  the  existence 
of  bronchial  dilatation  with  which  it  is  so 
frequently  associated.  That  bronchial  dila- 
tation is  favourable  to  an  indurative  pneu- 
monic process  has  been  especially  insisted 
upon  by  the  late  Wilson  Fox.  Dilatation  of  the 
bronchi  is  exceedingly  common  in  the  simple 
and  specific  bronchitis  of  childhood,  and 
especially  in  that  associated  with  whooping- 
cotigh  ;  it  is  also  a  direct  result  of  pulmonary 
fibrosis.  In  whatever  way  originating,  its 
existence  fiivours  the  perusteuce  of  the 
catarrhal  and  pnenmonie  processes.  The  re- 
moval of  secretion  is  rendered  more  difficult ; 


the  retained  secretion  tends  to  increase  and 
keep  up  the  irritative  process,  both  in  the 
dilated  bronchi  and  also  in  the  pulmonary 
alveoli ;  and  this  persistence  of  the  bronchial 
and  pulmonary  inflammation  leads  to  fibroid 
thickening  of  the  bronchial  and  alveolar 
walls.  In  this  way  more  or  less  disseminated 
patches  of  indurative  consolidation  are  pro- 
duced, which  as  the  process  goes  on  gradu- 
ally increase,  so  that  ultimately  they  may 
involve  large  areas  of  the  lung.  The  pro- 
gressive tendency  of  the  process  is  probably 
partly  to  be  explained  by  the  fact,  already 
stated,  that  pulmonary  fibrosis  is  a  cause  of 
bronchial  cUlatation,  so  that  fibrosis  once 
sstablished,  by  ii^ucing  fiirther  dilatation  of 
the  bronchi,  &vours  the  extension  of  the 
bronchial  and  pulmonary  inflommatiim. 

(8)  Pleuriey, — Pleurisy  in  exceptional  coses 
leads  to  the  devekqmient  of  a  chronic  pneu- 
monia. It  appears  to  be  in  those  coses  of 
pleiuisy  which  are  more  or  less  chronic,  and 
in  which  the  lung  remains  long  coUapsed 
from  the  effusion,  that  such  a  result  is  most 
liable  to  occur.  The  induration  of  the  lung 
thus  induced  is  sometimes,  however,  exceed- 
ingly partial,  consisting  merely  in  some  in- 
crease of  the  interlobular  connective  tissue 
originating  and  extending  inwards  aa  dense 
bands  from  the  thickened  visceral  pleura.  In 
other  coses  pleurisy  gives  rise  to  a  much 
more  geuenu  fibrous. 

(4)  Inhalation  of  aoUd  irritating  particleB. 
This,  which  occurs  in  miners,  potters,  stone- 
masons, grinders,  ftc,  is  the  cause  of  the 
fibrosis  of  the  lungs  so  eonmion  omcmgst 
persons  so  employed.  The  continuous  irrita- 
tion of  the  inhaled  particles  inducesabronchtal 
and  alveolar  inflammation,  and  ultimately 
a  progressive  fibrosis,  which,  gradually  ex- 
tending, may  involve  large  areas  or  even  the 
whole  of  the  lungs.  These  coses  sometimes 
become  tubennilous. 

Anatomical  Chabactebs. — The  histologi- 
cal changes  met  with  in  the  lungs  in  chronic 
pneumonia  may  be  described  generally  as 
consisting  in  the  development  of  a  fibro- 
nodeated  tiasae  from  the  walls  of  the  olveoU, 
firom  those  of  the  bronchi,  and  fircou  the  inter- 
lobular connective  tissue;  which  new-growth, 
as  it  increases,  and  finm  its  tendency  to  con- 
tract, gradually  replaces  and  obliterates  the 
alveolar  structure.  The  character  of  these 
changes,  however,  varies  somewhat  according 
to  the  more  acute  inflammatory  antecedents 
in  which  they  originate.  When  the  result  of 
acute  pneumonia,  the  primary,  and  usually 
the  principal,  change  takes  place  in  the  walls 
of  the  alveoli,  although  ultimately  the  inter- 
lobular tissue  is  involved.  The  alveolar  walls 
become  thickened  by  the  growth  of  a  small- 
celled  tissue,  which  presents  all  the  appear- 
ances found  in  embryonic  tissue  wtuch  is 
undergoing  fibroid  development.  This  new* 
growth,  in  its  earlier  stases,  usualfy  contsins 
new  blood-vessels ;  but  Iat«c  the  tissue  eon- 
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tracts,  and  &e  Tssaels  become  to  a  great  extent 
obliterated.  The  alveolar  cavities  which  axe 
not  oUiterated  ar«  either  empt^,  or  ooatain 
exndation-prodncte  and  a  few  epitiielial  cells. 

When  seconduy  to  ordinary  broncho-pneu- 
monia, or  to  that  induced  by  the  inhalation 
of  Bolid  initating  particles,  the  new  fibroid 
growth  also  originates  principally  from  the 
alveolar  walls.  Here,  however,  iu  the  earlier 
stages  it  is  less  oniform,  and  the  peri-bronchial 
and  interlobular  connective  tissues  play  a 
more  prominent  part  in  the  process.  The 
new  peri-bronchitd  tissue  invades  the  wails 
of  the  adjacent  alveoli,  and  materially  in- 
creases the  fibrosis. 

In  the  chronic  pneumonia  resulting  from 
pleurisy,  tlie  change,  as  already  stated,  is 
sometimes  more  loddised,  consisting  in  the 
develtnnnent  of  dense  fibrous  bands  passing 
inwards  from  the  thickened  pleoza.  These 
are  deve^sed  from  the  interlobular  tissue. 
In  other  cases  the  fibrosis  is  more  general. 

In  wliichever  of  the  pulmonary  structures 
the  new  fibroid  groww  originates,  all  the 
connective  tissue  « the  lung  may  become  in- 
volved, as  it  increases,  and  the  ^veolar  cavi- 
ties may  be  oompletely  obliterated.  The  new- 
growth,  like  that  met  with  in  the  inflamma- 
tory indurations  of  other  organs,  although  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  its  development  it  may 
he  richly  cellular  and  contain  new  blood- 
vessels, tends  gradually  to  become  less 
cellular,  denser,  ajid  more  contractile.  In  its 
more  advanced  state  it  often  eoni^B  either 
of  closely  packed  wavy  fibres,  or  more  fre- 
quently of  a  dense  homogeneous  or  obscurely 
nbrillated  material,  associated  with  which  are 
a  few  small  round  or  fusiform  ceUs.  Some- 
times the  new-growth  is  found  richly  cellular, 
even  in  the  most  advanced  stages  of  the 
disease. 

The  macroBcopical  appearances  of  the  lung 
vary  with  the  extent  of  the  fibroid  ohanse. 
In  the  earliest  stages  of  the  induration  result- 
ing frvm  acute  pneumonia,  where  there  is 
merely  a  slight  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the 
alveoH,  the  consolidation  very  much  resem- 
bles that  of  red  or  grey  hepatisation.  It 
difiers  in  being  firmer  and  less  friable  in  oon- 
Biatence,  and  is  somewhat  less  granular.  In 
the  later  stages,  and  in  all  cases  where  the 
fibrosis  is  extensive  and  general,  the  appear- 
ances presented  by  the  lung  are  veiy  charac- 
teristic. The  organ  is  diminished  in  size, 
dense,  firm,  fibrous,  in  parts  almost  cartila- 
ginous in  condstenoe.  The  cut  surface  is 
smooth ;  and  the  large  amount  of  irregularly 
distributed  black  pigment  usually  present 
gives  to  it  a  peculiar  grey,  marbled  appear- 
ance. Numerous  dilated  bronchi  traverse  it 
in  all  directions. 

The  bronchi  are  almost  invariably  found 
dilated  in  those  portions  of  the  lung  where 
the  induration  is  advanced.  This  dilatation 
is  often  very  considerable,  the  dilated  tubes 
fonning  cavities,  which  may  occupy  a  large 


portitm  of  the  indurated  long*  The  walls  of 
the  tabes  are  much  thickened,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  is  often  ulcerated.  This  secondary 
inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  bronchi, 
which  occurs  especially  in  the  dilated  por- 
tions, is  induced  the  irritating  and  often 
putrid  secretion  which  they  contain.  It  may 
extend  into  and*  involve  the  indurated  lung, 
and  so  lead  to  more  or  less  excavation.  The 
mucous  membrane  sometimes  slongha,  and 
the  gangrenous  process  may  involve  the  Inng. 
The  lai^e  cavities  so  common  in  these  lungs 
are  in  the  main,  however,  dilated  bronchi. 
8m  Bbonohi,  Diseases  of. 

The  pleura  of  the  afilected  lung,  except  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  disease,  is  much 
thickened  and  adherent. 

Site. — Chronic  pneumonia  is  in  tiie  ma- 
jority of  cases  unilateraL  The  whole  lung 
may  be  involved  or  only  a  portion.  In  the 
latter  case  the  base  is  much  more  oommonly 
afGsoted  than  the  apex.  When  it  is  doe  to  the 
inhalation  of  irritating  solid  particles,  both 
lungs  are  usually  impUicated. 

SwpTOHS. — Id  the  earlier  stages  of  chronic 
pneumonia  the  symptoms  are  often  very  ob- 
scure, and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with 
advanced  and  extensive  fibrosis  in  which  the 
lung  affection  must  presumably  have  been 
of  much  longer  duration  than  the  symptoms 
accompanying  it.  In  some  few  oases  the 
symptoms  are  directly  continuous  with  those 
of  some  more  acute  pulmonary  inflamma- 
tion— an  acute  or  a  broncho  pneumonia. 
Under  these  circumstances,  a  prolongation 
of  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  original 
disease  indicates  the  supervention  of  the 
pulmonary  fibrosis.  The  pyrexia  does  not 
entirely  disi^pear.  There  may  be  merely 
sli^t  elevation  of  temperature  towards 
evening,  or  the  course  of  the  fever  may  be 
very  irregular.  The  cough  usually  persists, 
as  does  also  some  increase  in  the  frequency 
of  the  respiration  and  pulse ;  and  the  patient, 
instead  of  improving,  gradually  loses  strength 
and  flesh.  At  the  same  time  the  physical 
signs  of  the  pulmonary  consolidation  remain, 
and  graduaUy  fpve  place  to  those  of  pul- 
monary induration.  Where  chronic  pneu- 
monia is  secondary  to  [deurisy,  a  continuous 
sequence  in  the  symptoms  is  even  less  com- 
monly observed.  When  it  is  the  result  of  the 
inhalation  of  irritating  solid  particles,  the 
symptoms  of  bronchial  catarrh  are  predomi- 
nant. 

When  the  fibrosis  is  folly  established  the 
symptoms  are  usually  more  pronotmced. 
They  vary  considerably,  however,  with  the 
extent  of  lung  involved,  the  situation  of  the 
consolidation,  and  especially  according  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  bronchial  catarrh. 
When  bronchial  catarrh  is  absent,  and  the 
disease  is  quiescent,  a  considerable  area,  or 
even  the  whole  of  the  lung,  may  be  involved 
without  producing  any  marked  pulmonary 
^mptoms ;  and  ^igfat  dyspncsa  and  cough. 
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vith  Bome  genanl  impairment  of  nntrition 
and  fiulnie  of  itnngtb,  may  be  tbaot^  the 
only  phenomena  prraent.  Such  qmetoenee 
and  immunity  from  symptoma,  however, 
althon^  common  in  the  conne  of  the 
diiease,  is  rardy  obeerred  ovw  lengthened 
periods. 

With  the  existence  of  catarrh  of  the 
bronchi,  moch  more  marked  pulmonary 
symptoms  are  asnally  observable.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  bronchi  is  especially  favoured 
by  their  dilatation,  and  it  is  almost  invariably 
present,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  during 
the  course  of  the  disease.  With  it  is  usually 
ansociated  activity  of  the  indurating  process. 
This  dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  and  secondary 
inflammation  and  ulceration  of  their  walls, 
are  most  important  factors  in  aeoounting  for 
the  symptoms.  The  course  of  the  disease 
now  often  simulates  that  of  cfaronie  phthisiB, 
hut  it  is  &r  the  most  ^ai  more  ohronic,  less 
regularly  nrogreanve,  and  more  frequently 
inteiTuptea  1^  periods  of  quiescence.  The 
dyspncea  is  now  more  manied,  and  cough 
becomes  a  troublesome  symptom.  The 
eou^  may  be  more  or  less  constant,  and  it 
is  usually  attended  by  expectoration.  Its 
characters  vary,  however,  according  to  the 
situation  and  the  extent  of  bronchiaJ  dilata- 
tion. When,  as  is  most  frequent,  the  lower 
lobe  of  the  lung  is  involved,  the  secretion 
accumulates,  and  its  removal  by  expectora* 
tioD  becomes  exceedingly  difficult.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  cou^h  is  often  violent 
and  paroxysmal.  The  patient  may  rwnain 
for  several  hours  with  hut  little  or  no  cough, 
and  then  occurs  a  violent  paroxysm,  which 
results  in  the  expectoration  of  large  qufuitities 
of  muco-pnrulent  secretion.  This  violent 
paroxysmal  cough  and  copious  expectoration, 
occurring  at  long  intervals,  are  exceedingly 
characteristic  of  bronchial  dilatation  in  the 
lower  portion  of  a  lung.  According  to 
Niemeyer,  the  paroxysm  occurs  when  the 
secretion  which  aecumulatoB  in  the  lower 
portions  of  the  lung  reaches  and  irritates 
the  more  healthy  bronchi  which  retain  their 
Bensibility,  the  dilated  tubes  being  so  altered 
as  to  be  completely  insensible,  llie  sputum 
may  be  amply  pnrifhrm,  but  when  there  ia 
.  much  Iffonchial  dilatation,  owing  to  its  accu- 
mulation and  retention  in  the  tubes,  it  often 
undei^^s  putrefaction,  is  of  a  greyish  or 
greenish-black  colour,  and  more  or  less  foetid. 
This  putrid  secretion  not  only  intensifies  the 
inflammation  in  the  bronchiectatie  cavities 
where  it  originates,  but  is  often  conveyed  by 
aspiration  to  other  parts  of  the  same,  or 
the  opposite  lung,  and  so  originates  foci  of 
broncho-pneumonia,  which  materially  hasten 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  Haemoptysis  is 
not  infrequent,  but  it  is  usually  small  in 
quantity,  and  is  in  moat  cases  due  to  ulcera* 
tion  of  the  bronchial  walls. 

Pyrexia  is  usually  present  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  in  the  course  of  chronic  pneumonia. 


Hm  &ver,  however,  ia  exeesdmriy  irregular, 
and  theve  are  often  long  pertodB  of  perftrt 
immnnity.  Bnring  the  pyrexial  periods  the 
maximum  evening  temperature  ia  rarely 
more  than  101**  or  lO^^'F.,  and  it  may  be 
only  lOO*.  The  morning  temperature  ia  often 
normal.  The  pyrexia  appears  in  most  eases 
to  be  due  to  inflammation  and  ulceration  of 
the  bronchL  It  is  not  infrequently  the  result 
of  a  supervening  tuberculosis. 

With  the  progress  of  the  disease  the  patient 
gradually  emaciates;  the  fingers  become 
clubbed ;  digestion  is  impaired,  and  diarrhcea 
is  often  present.  Dropsy  is  a  common 
symptom,  although  it  is  rarely  extendve, 
and  is,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  die 
lower  extremities.  It  appears  in  most  caaw 
to  be  due  to  the  anemia  and  impeded  pul* 
monary  ourenlation.  The  pulmonary  obstruc- 
tion may  also  give  rise  to  some  enlargement 
of  the  right  side  of  Hie  heart,  and  c^unosiB. 
Ijardaceons  disease  of  the  viscera  is  occa- 
sionally met  with.  Death  usually  results 
fr«m  the  genoral  fiulure  of  strength*  or  from 
some  intercozrent  afiisction  of  the  t^iposite 
lung. 

Physical  gigm. — In  the  earliest  stage  of 
chronic  pneumonia,  when  it  is  the  result  of  a 
more  acute  pneumonic  process,  the  physical 
signs  are,  in  the  main,  those  met  with  during 
the  acute  consolidation.  It  is  the  persistence 
of  the  signs  of  the  pulmonary  consohdation 
after  the  acute  attack  which  indicates  the 
possibility  that  the  disease  may  become 
chronio.  Dulness  on  poonssion;  increased 
vocal  fremitus ;  bronchial  breathing ;  and  the 
existence  of  rdUt,  which  are  lai^er,  moister, 
and  more  metallic  in  guahty  than  those  of 
fine  crepitation,  are  observable  during  this 
stage.  When  the  induration  is  fully  estab- 
lished, the  physical  signs  are  those  of  con- 
traction and  consolidation,  with  usuiJly  those 
of  more  or  less  dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  of  a 
whole  or  a  portion  of  the  lung.  The  retrac- 
tion is  well-marked,  and  commonly  affects 
the  whole  side,  although  when  the  lung  is 
not  universally  involved  it  may  be  more 
limited.  Expansion  is  exceedingly  deficient, 
or  completely  absent.  The  hesot  is  much 
displaced  towards  the  i^foeted  aide;  the 
diaphragm  and  the  abdinninal  viscera  are 
drawn  up ;  and  the  opposite  long  eneroachee 
ccmsiderably  across  the  middle  fine  in  front. 
FercusEaonis  hard, wooden, uidbigh-pitched, 
sometimes  more  or  less  amphoric.  The  vocal 
fremitus  is  usually  increased  ;  and  there  is 
often  bronchophony  or  pectorilo<^ny.  The 
respiratory  sounds  will  vary  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  bronchial  dilatation  and  excava- 
tion, and  the  amount  of  secretion.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  bronchial ;  usually  lai^ 
and  loud;  and  often  distinctly  cavernous. 
When  there  is  much  secretion  in  the  dilated 
bronchi,  high.pitched  bubbling  rdlet  are 
heard,  which  are  often  amphoric  and  caver- 
nous.  These  may  be  audible  only  after 
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oongh.  The  opposite  lunff  is  usnally  en- 
lai^ed,  hyper-resonant,  and  the  respiration 
exaggerated. 

DuaHOsrs. — The  diagnosis  of  ehronio  pnea- 
monia  rests  mainly  on  the  physical  signs. 
The  diseases  with  which  it  is  most  liable 
to  be  confonnded  are  ohronio  (taberculous) 
phthims,  and  retraction  from  ^eurisy.  In 
the  most  ehronie  forma  of  phthiais,  where 
the  fibrosis  of  the  long  is  eonsiderable,  the 
diagnosis  from  non-tnbercaloas  consolidation 
may  present  some  difflcnlty.  This  diffieolty, 
however,  rarely  exists  except  in  those  qnite 
«oe|)tional  cases  in  which  the  chnmie  pneu- 
monia involves  only  the  opper  portions  of 
the  lung.  Here  the  situation  of  the  con- 
solidation is  very  greatly  in  &vour  of  its 
tuberculous  nature.  lliis  probability  is 
infinitely  increased  if  the  other  lung  be 
affected.  In  unilateral  basic  disease,  and 
in  induration  of  the  whole  of  one  lung,  the 
other  lung  being  healthy,  the  tuberculous 
nature  of  the  disease  is  much  less  ^obable ; 
although  the  occasional  stqiervenhon  of  a 
,  tnbercnlosis  in  these  eases  should  be  borne 
'  in  mind.  An  examination  of  the  sputum  for 
the  bacillns  of  tubercle  is  usually  the  only 
means  of  settling  the  diagnosis.  Disease  of 
the  larynx  is  in  favour  of  the  tuberculous, 
fcetidity  of  the*  sputa  of  the  non-tuberculous, 
nature  of  the  consolidation. 

The  retraction  resulting  from  chronic 
pleurisy  may  also  be  confounded  with  cbronio 
pneumonia.  Here,  however,  there  are  rarely 
physical  signs  of  dilatation  of  the  bronchi, 
respiration  is  weak  and  distant,  and  the 
vocal  fremitus  -  is  diminished.  The  pre- 
sence of  abundant  foitid  sputa,  of  pyrexia, 
emaciation,  fte.,  in  chronic  pneumonia  will 
also  in  most  oases  render  the  diagnosis 

ONOSis. — Chronic  pnenmonia,  when  it 
involves  a  considerable  area  of  the  lung, 
usually  tends  ultimately  to  terminate  in 
death,  although  under  favourable  circum- 
stances Ufa  may  be  prolonged  for  many  years. 
When  the  disease  is  limited,  and  remains 
quiescent,  the  general  health  and  duration 
of  life  may  sometimes  be  but  little  affected. 
The  most  important  element  in  the  prognosis 
is  the  condition  of  the  bronchi.  The  existence 
of  bronchial  dilatation,  as  evidenced  by  pro- 
fuse, and  often  fcBtid,  expectoration,  is  always 
an&vonrable,  as  it  not  only  weakens  the 
patient,  but  is  usually  attended  by  extension 
of  the  indnra^n,  sout  ultimately  leads,  in 
the  dilated  tubes,  to  ulceration  of  the  bronchial 
walls  and  surrounding^  tissue,  and  occasionally 
to  gangrene.  Pyrexia,  as  another  evidence 
of  inflammation  of  the  bronchi  and  indurated 
lung,  is  likewise  unfavourable,  as  is  also 
htemoptysis.  The  latter  indicates  deep  ul- 
oeratiou,  and  it  may  in  exceptional  cases 
endanger  life.  The  general  condition  of  the 
patient  must  also  be  taken  into  account  in 
making  a  prognosis.    Failure  of  strength 
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and  of  digestive  power,  diarrhoea,  and  dropsyi 
are  all  of  unfavourable  augury. 

Treatment. — In  considering  the  treatment 
of  chronic  pneumonia,  it  is  in  the  first  place 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  usual 
origin  of  the  disease  is  some  more  acute  pnl- 
monaiy  inflammation.  Hence  the  neoeasity 
for  the  most  corefol  management  and  super- 
vision of  sneh  inflammations  in  their  later 
stages,  with  the  object  of  procuring,  if  pos- 
sible,  a  complete  resolution  of  the  pneumonie 
products. 

When  the  fibrosis  of  the  lung  is  estab- 
lished, it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  tiiat 
the  new-growth  is  incapable  of  removal,  and 
by  treatment  we  can  only  hope  to  influence 
the  extension  of  the  disease,  and  control  the 
bronchial  catarrh  with  which  it  is  so  fre- 
quentiy  associated.  The  frequency  and 
^avity  of  bronchial  catarrh  bos  been  already 
insisted  upon ;  and  its  management,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  oonstitutes  by  for  the  most 
important  element  in  the  treatment  Our 
object  must  be  to  prevent  and  control  it ;  to 
promote  expectoration,  and  to  prevent  that 
decomposition  of  the  secretion  wnich  is  so  apt 
to  result  from  its  retention.  Here  the  question 
of  climate  will  necessarily  present  itself,  and 
very  much  may  usually  be  done  by  residence 
at  some  suitable  station.  One  not  subject  to 
vicissitudes  of  temperature,  and  at  the  same 
time  dry  and  moderately  bracing,  is  most 
likely  to  be  beneficial.  The  patient  should 
be  warmly  clad,  and  everytmng  should  be 
done,  by  means  of  diet  and  medicine,  to 
improve  the  general  health,  inasmuch  as 
the  better  the  state  of  nutrition,  the  less  is 
the  liability  to  bronchial  inflammation. 
Cod-Uver  oil  and  iron  are  oftm  useful 
for  this  purpose.  If  an  attack  of  acute 
bronchial  catarrh  supervenes,  it  should 
be  treated  at  onoe,  and  tlie  importance 
of  quickly  controUiog  it  should  not  be  tar- 
gotten. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  more  chronic  catar- 
rhal process  which  is  so  often  associated 
with  profuse  secretion,  much  may  usually  be 
gained  by  the  use  of  stimulating  and  antiseptic 
inhalations,  of  which  creasote,  eucalyptus,  and 
carbolic  acid  are,  perhaps,  the  most  generally 
useful.  These  not  only  tend  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  secretion,  and  to  prevent  its  putre- 
foction,  but  induce  coughing,  and  so  assist  in 
its  evacuation.  These  substances  may  be 
administered  internally  with  the  same  ob- 
ject Counter-irritation,  Mfiecially  painting 
with  iodine,  appears  sometimes  to  be  ser- 
viceable. Gastric  distorbaaee,  diarrhcaa, 
luemoptysis,  Ac,  must  be  treated,  as  they 
arise,  on  general  principles. 

In  cases  of  localised  basic  disease,  when 
other  treatment  foils,  the  (Question  of 
paracentesis  and  artificial  dramage  of  a 
loTge  bronohiectatio  cavity  might  be  enter- 
tained. 

T.  Hbnat  Obbsv. 
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IiUHOS,  Inflation  of.— This  term  la 
used  somewhat  ambigaonsly.  It  is  some- 
times  em|iIoyed  as  synonymous  with  emphy- 
sema in  Its  general  sense.  More  correctly 
it  has  been  limited  to  that  condition  in 
which  the  lungs  are  acutely  and  temporarily 
distended  more  or  less  with  air,  as  from 
plugging  of  the  bronchial  tubes  in  some 
cases  of  bronchitis,  a  condition  which  is 
usually  called  '  acute  emphysema.'  It  can- 
not be  said  to  give  rise  in  itself  to  any  de- 
finite Bymptoms ;  but  it  can  be  made  out  by 
phjrsiau  examination,  the  signs  being  those 
m^^ting  excess  of  air  ii^  and  eoneeqaeat 
distension  o(  the  Imigs. 

When  this  o(mdition  exist^  the  aim  in 
treatment  should  he  to  get  rid  of  any  ob- 
stniction  leading  to  the  imprisonment  of  the 
air,  and  to  help  the  Inngs  in  expelling  it. 
It  must  be  remembered  that,  even  after  a 
considerable  degree  of  distension,  the  lungs 
may  be  able  to  return  to  their  normal 
dimensions. 

'Infiatton'  is  also  a  term  applied  to  in- 
tentional expansion  of  the  longs  with  air.  as 
earned  out  in  certain  methods  of  artificial 
respiiatioi. 

Fbederigx  T.  Roberts. 

IitTNOS,  lEalformatlona  of.— There 
are  no  malfiurmations  of  the  lungs  which  can 
be  regaided  as  of  much  importance  from  a 
olinioal  point  of  view.  As  anatomical  peco- 
liaritiee,  the  shape  of  these  organs,  or  the 
arrangement  of  their  lobes,  may  be  ab- 
normal. In  a  case  which  came  onder  the 
notice  of  the  writer,  one  of  tiie  lungs  was  im- 
properly developed  and  nnezpanded,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  almost  complete  absence  of 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
The  form  of  the  limgs  is  frequently  more  or 
less  altered  as  the  result  of  various  organio 
diseases  of  these  organs. 

Fbidxbxck  T.  Bobebtb. 

ZiVKaB,  Halisnant  Disease  of.— 
Stnok. :  Fr.  Ca/rcirioiM  du  Poumon\  Qer. 
Lwngmkreha. 

DimnnoH.— Malignant  disease  aSecting 
the  pulmonary  tissues. 

^Tnn.oaT. — Malignant  disease  of  the  longs 
is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  thui  was  at 
<aie  time  supposed  ;  but  there  are  not  suffi- 
eieni  trustworthy  statistics  to  enable  us  to 
determine  its  relative  frequency  to  other 
forms  of  thoracic  organic  disease.  It  has 
been  met  with  in  persons  of  all  ages,  from 
childhood  to  extreme  old  age  ;  but  the  middle 
periods  of  life,  from  20  to  60,  are  the  most 
liable ;  and  the  two  sexes  are  about  equally 
obnoxious  to  the  disease.  As  a  pnmary 
disease,  originating  in  the  lungs,  cancer  is 
undoubtedly  rare,  though  much  less  rare  as 
first  manifesting  its  presence  in  these  organs, 
either  by  local  or  general  symptoms.  In  by 
iax  Uie  larger  number  of  cases  tiie  disease  in 


the  Inngs  la  secondary  to  oaneer  in  c&nn 
parts  {  and  in  this  way,  with  the  exception 
of  the  liver,  the  limgs  are  more  fireqnenity 
implicated  than  any  other  internal  organ. 
Thus,  after  the  removal  of  an  external  can* 
cer,  pulmonary  symptoms  are  among  the 
most  frequent  and  earliest  indications  that 
the  disease  has  invaded  internal  organs. 

Anatohicai.  Chabactebs. — The  right  lung 
has  been  considered  to  be  more  frequently 
affected  with  malignant  disease  than  uie  lefti. 
This,  however,  does  not  accord  with  the 
writer's  experience.  Of  thirty-nine  oases  tabu- 
lated by  h^  the  left  lung  was  the  ^rincmal 
Beat  in  fourteen,  and  the  right  in  nme  only, 
whilst  of  the  remainder  either  botii  longs 
were  affected,  or  the  disease  was  confined  to 
the  mediastinum.  Of  the  several  varieties  of 
cancer,  encephaloid  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon in  the  lungs ;  colloid  and  epithelioma 
are  the  rarest ;  and  scirrhus  holds  a  middle 
place.  The  intermediate  varieties  of  these 
leading  forms  are  aho  occasionally  seen. 
I  Sthptohs  and  Diaonosis. — In  proceeding 
I  now  to  describe  the  various  aspects  under 
which  these  eeveral  varieties  are  presented 
to  the  clinical  observer,  their  natural  history, 
and  diagnosis,  it  is  not  proposed  to  maintam 
any  precise  distinction  between  primary  and 
secondary  forms,  nor  to  discuss  the  minute 
anatomy  or  general  pathology  of  the  several 
Bpeoies,  auch  questions  having  been  eon- 
ndered  in  other  parts  of  this  work.  The 
object  of  the  writer  ia  to  treat  the  subject 
from  a  clinical  point  of  view.  It  ia  impor- 
tant, however,  to  observe,  m  Umtne,  that 
cancer  may  either  commence  in,  or  evento- 
aliy  implicate,  any  or  all  of  the  pulmonary 
textures ;  although  undoubtedly  both  the 
primary  localisation  and  the  spread  of  the 
disease  are  infinenced  by  the  particnlai 
species.  Both  the  early  symptoms  and  the 
subsequent  progress  of  the  tfase  will  often  be 
materially  modified  by  the  particular  tissue 
that  is  mainly  implicated.  If  the  disease 
first  manifests  itself  in  the  form  of  sub- 
pleural  growbhs,  boUi  the  early  symptoms 
and  (he  subsequent  phanomoift  inll  di£Eu 
from  those  whiw  present  themselves  when 
the  disease  eonunences  in  the  deeper  tissues 
of  the  lungs.  And  it  ia  observable  that,  when 
the  disease  oommences  as  disseminated  de- 
posits in  the  lungs,  these  deposits  are'  fre- 
quently most  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
pleura^  so  that  this  membrane  is  very  early 
implicated,  in  many  cases,  when  it  is  not  the 
primary  seat  of  disease. 

For  clinical  purposes  we  cannot  do  better 
than  divide  intra-^oracic  canceroos  growths 
into  three  groups:  1.  Where  the  disease  is 
di»seminatisd  through  the  lungs,  either  in 
the  form  of  isolated  scattered  nodules  of 
varying  magnitude,  or  as  spreading  along 
the  mucous  membrane  and  sides  of  the 
bronchial  tnbes  and  vessels,  through  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  the  lung.  2.  When 
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the  growth  is  more  locaJued,  occarringt  for 
the  moBt  part,  in  large  masses.  8.  Media*- 
tvnal  tvmottrt,  iuTolvrng  the  various  struc- 
tures at  the  root  of  the  limgs,  and  eventually 
giving  rise  to  symptoms  of  pressure  and 
distress  of  a  more  or  less  serious  character. 

1.  Disseminated  Malignant  Disease.— 
In  the  disseminated  form  of  pulmonary  can- 
cer the  symptoms  vary  considerably,  accord- 
ing to  the  seat  of  the  growths.  When  the 
pleural  sur&oe  is  chiefly  implicated,  both 
the  s^ptoms  and  ^e  physical  signs  are 
eBsentially  those  of  pleurisy,  though  the  de- 
gree of  febrile  disturbance  is  usually  very 
dight,  and  but  little  or  perhaps  no  false 
membrane  may  be  effused.   Bat  the  more 

firominent  symptoms  are  sometimes  singu* 
arly  localised  even  when  the  pleural  surface 
is  extensively  implicated.  The  exudation  is 
generally  clear  serum,  or  serum  mixed  with 
blood ;  and  it  may  have  a  greenish  or  brown 
colour,  but  is  rarely  purulent  or  even  semi- 
purulent.  As  the  efi^Bion  increases  in  amount, 
the  ordinary  consequences  of  compression  of 
the  lung  ensue,  but  dilatation  of  the  aide  is 
generally  much  less  marked  than  in  simple 
plenrisy  with  efbsion,  in  coQseqneDce  of 
there  being  leas  giving  way  of  the  inter- 
costala.  The  fluid  generally  returns  speedily 
after  paracentesis. 

When  the  mucous  and  submucous  mem- 
branes of  the  bronchi  and  the  surrounding 
connective  tissue  are  the  chief  seats  of  the 
disease,  the  physical  signs  are  those  of 
bronchial  irritation  and  emphysema,  which, 
however,  may,  for  some  time,  be  quite  dis- 
proportionate to  the  dyspncea  and  other 
symptomB  of  ordinary  bronchitis.  The  ex- 
pectoration is,  for  the  most  part,  scanty,  and 
either  simply  mucous  or  mixed  with  blood ; 
or  small  bronchial  casts  may  be  expectorated. 
Examination  with  the  microscope  will  occa- 
sionally reveal  characteristic  cancer-cells, 
and  the  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli  may 
decide,  in  an  otherwise  doubtful  ease,  that  it 
is  not  phthisis.  The  resonance  of  the  chest 
may  remdn  normal,  when  auscultation 
proves  that  there  is  a  diminution  of  air 
entering  the  lung.  But  there  will  not  be  the 
hyper-resonance  of  emphysema.  Wheezing 
and  dry  and  moist  sounds  vary  much  with 
the  amount  of  constriction  of  the  tubes,  and 
the  amount  and  character  of  the  secretion. 
But  in  advanced  cases  of  this  kind,  by  the 
spread  of  the  disease  along  the  interlobular 
septa  and  through  the  lung,  its  condition 
becomes  similar  to  that  of  a  cirrhotic  lung, 
and  the  clinical  aspeetB  of  the  case  may  be 
greatly  altered.  Perhaps  the  most  charae- 
teristie  symj^m  of  this  class  of  cases  is 
dyspnoea  insidiously  increasing,  especially  on 
exertion*  without  cotTesponding  symptoms  of 
either  congestion  of  lung  or  compression. 
Of  the  ^neral  symptoms,  the  most  charac- 
teristic IB  that  of  steadily  advancing  debility, 
which  is  common  to  oUier  forms  of  cancer. 


And  it  is  from  asthenia,  or  from  general 
cachexia,  that  the  patient  usually  dies,  before 
much  or  any  disintegration  of  tissue  takes 
place.  It  is  the  scirrhous  variety  of  cancer 
which  most  often  thus  follows  and  implicates 
the  bronchi. 

In  the  disseminated  form,  characterised  by 
numerous  masses,  varying  from  the  size  of  a 
millet-seed  to  that  of  a  pea,  scattered  through- 
out the  lungs,  the  clinical  phenomena,  both 
loc^  and  general,  ma^  very  closely  aimalate 
those  of  tubercle,  wiui  recurrent  attaoka  of 
bronchial  irritation  and  cimgestion,  and 
febrile  distorbance.  But  as  a  rule,  to  which, 
however,  some  remarkable  exceptions  have 
been  met  with,  there  is  little,  if  any,  increase 
of  temperatnre,  nor  is  there  the  quickened 
breath  and  frequent  dry  cough  of  tubercle. 
The  dyspnoea  is  chiefly  on  exertion,  and 
seems  more  due  to  feeble  circulation  and 
general  debility  than  to  either  pulmonary 
disease  or  febrile  disturbance.  Indeed,  the 
absence  of  local  signs  of  inflammation,  or 
symptoms  of  functional  disturbance,  is  fre- 
quently remarkable.  Signs  of  bronchial  irri- 
tetion  m  acme  of  these  cases  have  been  early 
noted  and  prominent  symptoms;  in  other 
cases  they  nave  been  uight  and  varUble. 
The  apices  of  the  lungs,  though  often  impli- 
cated, are  not  specially  and  early  invaded  as 
in  tubercle,  but  rather  the  bases.  If  the  can- 
cerous growths  are  rapidly  developed  and 
extensively  distributed  through  the  lunga, 
both  the  signs  and  general  symptoms  become 
greatly  modified,  and  the  case  proves  speedily 
fiital.  The  similarity  to  acute  tuberculosis 
is  sometimes  very  close,  especially  in  those 
instances  in  which  there  is  marked  febrile 
disturbance,  and  recurring  sli^t  hsmo- 
ptysis. 

2.  Iiooalised  Malignant  Disease. — 

The  second  class  of  cases  of  malignant  disease 
of  the  Innga,  in  which  the  disease  manifests 
itself  in  the  form  of  Isolated  masses  of  larger 

size,  is  the  most  common.  There  may  be 
one  such  tumour  or  several,  at  first  assuming 
a  rounded  form,  but,  as  they  gradually  invade 
the  lung,  acquiring  an  indefinite  shape,  and 
involving  a  large  portion  or  even  the  whole 
of  the  lung.  Such  tumours,  being  most 
frequently  of  the  encephaloid  varieties  of 
maugnant  disease,  often  grow  rapidly,  and 
as  rapidly  disintegrate,  giving  rise  to  huemor- 
rhage  and  destruction,  not  only  of  the  mass 
itself,  but  also  of  the  surrounding  tissues. 
In  this  way  vomics  may  be  formed,  or 
portions  of  lung  may  become  gangrenous. 

The  symptoms  and  progress  of  these  cases 
neeesaanly  vary  much.  If  tbe  growth  or 
growths  nave  attained  any  consid^ble  size, 
there  is  dulness  on  percusrion,  and  an  abaenee 
of  respiratory  murmur  over  the  affected 
portion  of  lung.  The  presence  and  character 
of  other  physical  signs  depend  very  much  on 
the  patency  or  occlusion  of  the  bronohL 
When,  as  is  often  the  case,  these  are 
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oompletel;  occluded,  nothing  whaterer  may 
be  detected  on  aOBcnltetioD,  and  all  vocal 
fremitus  may  be  abeeut;  the  implicated 
portion  being  completely  shat  off  from  the 
TOBt  of  the  Imif;,  and  from  all  commnni cation 
with  the  trachea.  If,  however,  the  bronchi 
remain  patent,  or— aa  the  resnlt  of  brealdng 
down  of  the  eancennu  maw— if  oommnnicar- 
tion  with  the  la^er  bronchi  has  been  re- 
eatabliahed,  we  have  evidence  of  abmidant 
secretion,  and  the  ordinary  phenomena 
aeaociated  witii  a  cavity.  In  mch  eircum- 
stancBfl  microscopic  examination  of  the 
expectorated  matters  may  give  decisive 
evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  case.  On  the 
other  hand,  before  any  snch  conseqaences 
have  arisen,  we  may  have  in  the  case  of  a 
large  tnmonr  involving  the  whole  or  the 
greater  part  of  one  lung  auscoltatory  signs 
which  are  with  di£Bculty  distinguishable 
from  those  of  extensive  pleuritic  effusion. 
In  other  instances,  where  ^e  portion  of  lung 
implicated  in  the  caneerona  growth  is  limited 
and  well-defined,  the  physical  rigns  may  so 
closely  resemble  those  of  ^ithisis  as  to  lead 
astray  the  most  expert.  Thus  we  may  have 
limited  dnlness  on  perensaon,  with  abssnce 
of  respiration ;  followed  by  signs  of  anrronnd- 
ing  irritation,  slight  hiemoptysis,  cough, 
expectoration,  and  indications  of  a  cavity. 
In  some  rare  instances  there  have  been 
limited  flattening  and  altered  form  of  the 
chest-walls,  such  as  oharacterise  *chronic 
phthiBis.  Copious  hsmoptysis,  except  in 
connexion  with  extensive  destruction  of 
limg-tissue,  is  not  common  in  cancer  of  the 
lung.  But  there  may  be  extensive  sanguineous 
effusion  into  the  pleural  cavity,  increasing 
the  difficulty  of  diagnosis.  The  diagnosis  in 
those  instances,  where  the  local  signs  closely 
reeemble  phthisis,  must  be  based  mainly  on 
the  constitutional  symptoms  and  the  history 
of  the  ease,  together  with  earefol  mieroscopie 
examination  of  the  qonta. 

There  is  considerable  difference  as  to  the 
progress  and  mode  of  termination  in  the  whole 
of  the  class  of  cases  now  under  consideration. 
Long  before  the  local  changes  have  advanced 
far  enough  to  admit  of  a  decisive  diagnosis, 
the  patient  may  die  from  rapidly  increasing 
debility  and  emaciation,  with  more  or  less  of 
hectic  fever,  and  even  typhoid  phenomena ; 
or  he  may  be  carried  off  by  rapi^y  occurring 
pleuritic  effusion.  In  other  instances,  cancer 
developing  in  other  organs  is  the  cause  of 
death.  Indeed,  in  a  large  proportion  of  oases 
the  manifestaticm  of  malignant  growths  in 
the  neck,  tiie  sxilla,  or  other  parts,  places 
beyond  quesUcm  the  nature  of  uie  ease.  So 
long  as  the  growth  is  confined  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lung,  and  does  not  implicate 
the  nerve-trunks  and  larger  vessels,  there  is 
usually  little  pain,  paroxysmal  dyspncea,  or 
disturbance  of  the  heart's  action,  excepting 
such  as  may  be  due  to  feebleness  of  muscular 
power.   Nor  u  there  generally  any  external 


oedema,  or  distenuon  of  the  superficial  veins. 
The  reverse  of  all  this  characterises  the  cases 
in  which  the  mediastinum  and  the  roots  (rf 
the  lungs  become  involved. 

8.  Madiastiiial  Tumours. — This  form 
of  malignant  disease  of  the  lungs  is  described 
under  a  senary  heading.  See  MiDUsmnnCt 
I>i8eaBes  oL 

PsooNOffiB  AMD  TsuTmiiT.— The  Butgeoi 
of  the  prognosis  and  treatment  of  malignant 
disease  of  the  lungs  in  its  various  finrns  will 
be  more  convrauently  discussed  in  the  article 
MsDUSTDnm,  Diseases  of. 

J.  B18DOH  Bbmhxtt. 

liVTSfOSt  HalpoaitionB  of.  — Among 
malpositions  may  be  regarded  those  condi- 
tions in  which  the  lung  is  contracted  more 
or  less  within  its  normal  limits ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  distended  so  as  to  pass  beyond 
its  usual  boundaries.  One  or  both  organs 
may  be  thus  affected.  These  alterations 
may  result  either  from  more  or  less  diminu* 
tion  of  the  amount  of  air  in  the  lungs,  as  in 
cases  of  eompresgion  or  collapse ;  from  excess 
of  the  same,  as  in  emphysema  and  hyper- 
trophy ;  or  from  diseases  which  affect  their 
structure.  The  lung  may  also  be  displaced 
by  the  pressure  of  tnmoure,  in  addition 
to  being  compressed.  The  most  important 
malposition  of  the  Ini^,  however,  is  that 
known  as  hernia,  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
organ  projects  into  the  neck,  or  through 
some  part  of  the  chest-walls,  or  through  the 
diaphragm  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  If 
the  hernia  passes  towards  the  surfiEice  of  the 
body,  it  may  be  made  out  clinically,  being 
indicated  by  a  soft  and  compressible  swell- 
ing, localised,  resonant  on  percussion,  and 
rendered  more  {nromioent  by  a  couf^.  Pul- 
monary symptoms  might  possibly  be  present. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  detect  a  hernia 
of  the  lungs  tluougn  the  diaphr^m. 

Fbkokbicx  T.  Bobbbtb. 

LUNGS,  Morbid  Qrowtha  in.— The 
formations  in  the  lungs  which  belong  to  the 
class  of  morbid  growths  may  be  thus  enu- 
merated, in  the  order  of  their  importance : 
1.  Tubercle.  2.  Cancer.  8.  Syphilitic  gum- 
mata.  4.  Hydatidt.  6.  Sate  formattoru, 
such  as  sarcoma,  enchondroma,  osteoid  and 
myeloid  growths,  hematoma,  lymphatic  for- 
mations, actinomycosis,  Ac.  Moat  of  these 
are  discussed  under  their  appropriate  hmd- 
ings,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to  them 
any  fiirUier  here.  Those  belonging  to  the 
last  group  are  usu^ly  rather  of  pamologual 
interest  than  of  clinical  importance,  with  the 
exception  of  actinomycosis,  as  they  rarely 
give  rise  to  any  local  symptoms  or  physical 
signs  during  life,  and  are  merely  discovered, 
as  a  rule,  at  the  poet-mortem  examination. 
It  is  a  question  how  £ar  some  of  these  growths 
are  to  \e  regarded  as  being  of  a  malignant 
nature.   In  aome  cases  they  are  secondary 
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to  eimilar  growths  elsewhere,  or  the  lung 
may  be  involved  bv  extenmon.  Lymphittie 
fbnnations  in  the  Inngs  are  sometimes  ob- 
served in  cases  of  Hodgkin's  disease. 

Effects.  —  It  will  be  uaefiil  to  indicate 
the  efTects,  if  any,  which  morbid  growths 
may  produce  in  comiexioD  with  the  lungs. 

1.  The  lung-tissues  may  merely  be  more  or 
less  duplaoed  and  compressed ;  or,  in  course 
of  time,  they  become  absorbed  or  atrophied, 
in  proportion  as  the  growth  progresses. 

2.  The  distribution  of  air  in  the  lungs  may 
be  modified  by  the  mere  proBonoe  of  a  jprowthj 
so  that  in  one  part  it  is  in  excess,  and  in 
another  part  deficient.  8.  Similarly,  the 
circulation  of  blood  may  be  disturbed,  lead- 
ing to  congestion  in  one  part,  and  anaemia 
in  another.  4.  Morbid  formations  are  very 
liable  to  cause  local  irritation.  Hence  they 
may  induce  bronchial  congestion  and  ca- 
tarrh, localised  acute  pneumonia  and  its  con- 
sequences, or  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia, 
which  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  fibrous 
capsule  around  a  growth.  6.  Certain  forma- 
tions are  liable  to  undergo  degenerative  and 
destructive  processes,  which  will  probably 
involve  the  pulmonary  tissues.  In  this  way 
they  originate  ulcers  or  eavitiM,  and  may 
give  rise  to  morbid  {nroducts,  wh^  are  not 
only  injurious  to  the  lungs,  but  also  infect 
distant  parts  to  which  they  may  be  conveyed. 
After  destruction  reparative  processes  not  in- 
frequently take  place,  with  loss,  however,  of 
the  involved  portions  of  the  lung,  structures. 
It  must  be  remarked  here  that  some  morbid 
growths  seem  to  become  infiltrated  through 
the  pulmonary  tissues  without  destroying 
them ;  and  under  appropriate  treatment  the 
growth  is  absorbed,  leaving  the  involved  por- 
tion of  the  lung  intact.  This  applies  espe- 
cially to  some  cases  of  syphilitic  infiltration. 
6.  Growths  in  the  lungs  sometimes  extend 
beyond  these  organs,  so  as  to  interfere  with 
neighbouring  structures,  causing  irritation, 
pressure,  or  destnietive  effects.  Thus,  local 
pleunsy,  pressure  on  vessels  or  nerves,  de- 
stmction  of  bones,  and  other  ecauequenees 
may  ensue.  In  short,  the  growths  beoome 
then  practically  intra-thorade  tumours,  and 
produce  similar  effects. 

Sthptoiis.— What  has  been  stated  as  to 
tile  effects  of  morbid  growths  in  the  lungs 
will  readily  explain  the  clinical  signs  which 
they  tend  to  originate.  They  may  be  of 
such  little  consequence  that  they  produce  no 
sign  whatever  during  life,  not  interfering  in 
any  way  with  the  respiratory  functions,  or 
being  capable  of  detection  by  physical  ex- 
amination. Indeed,  some  formations  may 
invade  the  lungs  to  a  consideriJ>le  extent  so 
insidionsly  that  no  evident  symptoms  are 
induced.  The  writer  has  known  cases  in 
which  tiie  lungs  were  extensively  implicated 
in  eecoodaiy  cancer  without  any  symptoms, 
except  some  feeling  of  shortness  of  brMth  on 
exertion.   Usually,  however,  various  degrees 
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and  combinations  of  the  ordinary  pulmonary 
symptoms  may  be  anticipated — namely, 
pain  in  some  part  of  the  cnest,  cough,  ex- 
|wctoration,  the  sputum  sometimes  contain- 
mg  fragments  of  the  ^wth,  hsmoptysis, 
and  disorders  of  bresthing  of  various  Kinds. 
Pressure-symptoms  in  connexion  with  other 
structures  are  induced  in  some  oases.  Phy- 
sical examination  may  detect  the  disease  when 
there  are  no  sj^ptoms;  or  these  may  co- 
exist «ith  physical  signs,  which  revesl  the 
presence  eitlier  of  the  morbid  formation  itself 
— such  as  alteration  in  the  diape  and  sixa  of 
the  chest,  deficient  expanidon,  dnlnesa,  bron- 
chial or  other  abnormiu  breath  sounds,  modi* 
fied  vocal  firemitus  and  resonance ;  of  its 
effects  on  the  lungs;  of  the  formation  of 
cavities;  or  of  its  interference  with  neigh- 
bouring parts.  The  particulars  relating  to 
these  pomts  are  discussed  in  other  articles. 
Definite  general  symptoms  are  associated 
with  many  fiwms  of  morbid  growth  in  the 
lungs. 

TREATKENT.^The  principles  of  treatment 
of  morbid  growths  in  the  lungs  are,  first,  to 
get  rid  of  them,  if  possible,  by  medicinal 
means,  as  in  the  case  of  syphilis ;  secondly, 
to  treat  their  effscts;  thirdly,  to  treat  local 
symptoms  which  may  arise ;  and  fimrthly,  to 
treat  the  general  symptoms. 

Fbbdbbick  T.  Bobbrtb. 

JiVTHOB,  (Edema  of.— Stnov.  :  Fr. 
(Edime  du  Poumon ;  Oer.  Lungmodem, 

Definition.— Infiltratitm  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue  with  serous  fiuid. 

The  serous  fluid  is  effused  from  the 
pulmonary  capillaries  into  the  pulmonary 
textures,  and  into  the  alveolar  ana  bronchial 
spaces. 

^TioLOOT. — The  causes  of  this  exudation 
are  manifold,  but  of  two  sorts  : — (a)  Dm. 
ordered  circulation  :  (1)  active  congestion, 
attendant  upon  inflammatory  o<mditioiis  of 
the  lungs  and  bnmdii;  (2)  passive  conmstion; 
(8)  mechanical  nnigestioa— in  heart-disease, 
emphysema,  or  pressure  upon  the  pulmonary 
veins ;  (4)  want  of  tone  tn  vessels  after  in- 
flammatory conditions,  as  pneumonia  or 
bronchitis,  or  pressure  upon  the  vagus  nerve 
or  pulnumary  plexus ;  (5)  afflux  of  blood  to 
the  lungs  in  croup,  and  during  the  asthmatic 
paroxysms  determined  by  the  ineffectual 
efforts  at  inspiration.  (6)  Morbid  conditiona 
of  the  blood :  in  albuminuria,  and  to  a  less 
degree  in  other  diseases  in  which  the  con- 
dition of  the  blood  is  altered  or  impaired— for 
example,  scurvy,  purpura,  anemia,  hydremia 
— the  lungs  pwrtaJiing  of  the  general  disposi- 
tion to  dropsy. 

Anatohicai.  Chabactebs. — In  cases  of 
oedema  puhnonum,  the  Inn^  are  nstially 
large,  filling  tiie  thoraeie  cavity,  and  sonM- 
timM  indented  by  the  riba.  They  u«  heavy; 
their  pleural  surnces  are  wet;  and  the  piennd 
cavities  oontain  an  exeesa  of  semm.  Both 
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longi  ue  as  a  rule  afiEeoted,  their  lower  and 
most  dependent  portions  chiefly;  and  one 
lung,  on  the  side  to  which  the  patient  lus 
last  inclined,  is  more  highly  cedematouB  than 
the  other.  The  higher  the  degree  of  cedema, 
the  less  crepitant  the  lung,  and  the  more 
distinctly  the  surfiace  pits  on  E^essiire.  A 
portion  cat  from  a  simply  oedematous  long 
will,  however,  almost  always  float  in  water ; 
but  at  the  bwe  of  the  lung  there  is  nsnally 
Rome  collapse  in  addition  to  the  oedema,  and 
a  portion  removed  therefrom  sinks.  On 
section,  the  lung  exudes  abnodant  thin  serum, 
and  more  or  less  frothy  fluid,  with  which  the 
bronchial  tabes  are  also  oooupied.  On  first 
making  a  section,  the  succulent  tissue  will 
breEhk  down  ebsily  under  the  finger ;  bat, 
after  the  excess  of  fluid  has  been  squeezed 
out,  the  lung  feels  toughened.  The  fluid  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  alveolar 
spaces  and  parenchyma  proper,  as  distin- 
guished fi'om  the  interlobular  septa  of  the 
lung.  (Edema  may  be  found  at  any  portion 
of  the  Inng — at  the  apex,  for  instance,  deter- 
mined thcve  by  tho  inflammatory  process. 
The  trwusition  betwem  cedema  and  inflam- 
matory consolidation  is  very  graduaL  (Edema 
is  also  very  apt  to  pass  into,  to  be  oompli* 
oated  with,  a  certain  degree  of  inflammatKm. 
The  degree  of  friability,  and  of  compressi- 
bility, and  the  application  of  the  water  test, 
are  the  readiest  methods  of  diBtinguishing 
between  the  two.  If  a  portion  of  oedematous 
lung  be  examined  imder  the  microscope,  the 
alveoli  are  found  to  contain  more  or  less 
iiumeroOB  laige  granular  cells,  but  ^ese  are 
never  so  numerous  as  to  oocupy  entirely  the 
alveoU. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  cedema  of 
the  lungs  are — in  addition  to  those  of  the 
disease  which-  has  produced  it — dyspnoea, 
which  may  amount  to  orthopno^;  trouble- 
some 'retching'  eongh ;  and  difficult,  yet 
tolerably  abundant,  fiivthy,  serous  expectora- 
tion. The  percussion-note  is  deadened  at 
both  bases,  although  the  dulness  is  usually 
more  extensive  at  one  base  than  the  other ; 
the  vocal  fremitus  is  diminished ;  the  respi- 
ratory murmur  is  enfeebled  or  lost;  and  a 
fine  bubbling  crepitation  is  heard. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  pulmonary 
oedema  is  not  usually  difficult.  'Hie  absence 
of  pleuritic  pains  and  of  fever,  and  the  double- 
sidedness  of  the  disease,  top^ether  with  the 
absence  of  any  true  bronchial  breathing  or 
sgophony,  will  exclude  pneumonia  or 
pleurisy.  The  presence  of  dulness  will  also 
distinguish  the  condition  from  simple  capil- 
Iw^  bronchitis,  with  a  certain  degree  of 
which,  however,  it  is  oflien  combined.  The 
general  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  uiose  diseases  or 
eireumstanoes  which  are  known  to  produce 
cedema  of  the  lunge,  must  be  carefully  taken 
into  consideration.  If,  for  instance,  after 
■n  asthmatio  paroxysm  we  hear  some  fine 


bubbling  rdle*  over  the  bases  of  the  lungs, 
and  find  the  patient  expectorating  an  un- 
osual  quantity  of  frothy  serous  fluid,  we 
may  suspect  pulmonary  oedema  rather  than 
bronchitis. 

Pboonosis. — The  prof^ous  in  oedema  ot 
the  lungs  depends  inainlT  upon  the  goieral 
or  local  conditions  with  which  it  is  associated. 
It  is  of  Tray  ^ve  purport  in  chrooie  Brio's 
disease,  or  m  heart-disease.  It  is  alaa  a 
grave  complication  in  chronio  bronchitn, 
showing  fiiilnre  of  heart-poww.  It  is,  how- 
ever, often  a  transient  and  unimportant 
condition  when  it  ancceeds  to  acnte  chest- 
affections,  as  pneumonia  or  bronchitis,  or  to 
I  f^thma.  As  a  complication  of  acute  chest- 
affections,  it  is  rarely  recognised  clinically. 

Trkatmekt. — The  treatment  of  pulmonary 
oedema  is,  in  all  important  cases,  derivative. 
Poultices  are  to  be  applied  to  the  chest,  with 
sufficient  mustard  to  produce  redness.  Dry- 
cupping  will  often  give  great  relief.  Blisters 
should  be  avoided.  Watery  purgatives  should 
be  administered,  according  to  vie  strengtli  of 
the  patient.  Diuretics  are  useful  in  some 
eases,  especially  the  vegetable  diuretics*  such 
as  digitalis,  juniper,  and  scoparium,  as  also 
qtirit  of  nitoousether ;  and  the  same  is  to  be 
said  of  diaphoretics— for  example,  acetate  of 
ammonium,  warmth,  hot-air  baths.  Mode- 
rate stimulation  and  support  must  be  kept 
up.  Kidney-  or  heart-disease,  if  present,  will 
mainly  determine  the  exact  treatment.  If 
there  be  failure  of  cardiac  power,  ether,  am- 
monia, and  alcoholic  stunulants  are  reqmred ; 
and  if  the  heart's  action  continues  burried 
or  irregular,  digitalis  is  especially  indicated. 
When  we  suspect  a  loss  of  tone  of  vessels,  as 
after  brouehitis  or  pneumonia  and  in  uitemic 
states,  perchloride  of  iron  with  some  mineral 
aeid  is  to  be  zeoommended. 

In  all  cases  rest  in  bed  or  an  a  ooueh  ii 
necessary.  B.  Douous  Fowku* 

IiUKG,  PerforatioD  of.— Stnok.  :  tba 
term  pneumothorax  is  almost  equivalent. 

DsFiNiTioN. — The  formation  of  an  opening 
through  the  pulmonary  pleura,  oommniiiea- 
ting  with  the  mterior  of  the  lung. 

^TioLOQY. — Perforation  of  the  lung  may 
arise  in  many  ways.  Its  causes  may  be 
classified  under  the  four  following  headings : 

1.  FcTietrtUing  wounds ;  for  example,  gun- 
shot wound,  punctured  wou&di  or  lactuatiam 
by  a  broken  nb. 

2.  Bupture  of  the  lun^ ;  as  sometimes 
occurs  during  violent  expin^oty  efforts,  e^. 
in  whoopii^-oough,  parturition,  ftc. 

8.  Dite€ue»  affectvng  the  pleura  or  neigh- 
bowrinff  atrueturet;  such  aa  empyema,  he- 
patic abscess  or  hydatid*  or  suppuration  tS 
the  bronchial  glands. 

4.  Ditease  affecting  tJte  hmg  Uwe^fi  for 
instance,  phthiaiB,  emphysema,  guigrene, 
hydatids,  or  cancer. 

Of  all  the  causes  of  perforation  of  the  long. 
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phthiuB  it  infinitely  the  most  common.  It  is 
the  nde  in  phthisis  for  pleimtio  adhesions  to 
form  part  passu  with  the  pnhnonary  lesion, 
and  uiese  adhesions  are  vsnally  very  firm 
and  difficult  to  break  down.  In  neither  re< 
speot,  however,  does  this  rule  always  hold 
good.  In  some  rare  eases  in  the  earliest 
stage  of  the  disease  a  small  tubercular 
Dodule  situated  immediately  under  the  pleura 
softens,  and  the  pleura  gives  way.  Again,  at 
any  stage  of  the  disease  an  outlying  tubercu- 
lar mass,  situated  below  the  point  to  which 
the  pleural  adhesions  have  eztendedi  may 
soften  and  rupture  into  the  pleural  cavity.  - 

In  the  more_  aonte  pnenmonio  varieties  of 
phthiras  there  is  often  a  singalar  indisposition 
to  the  formation  of  plenru  adhesions.  The 
pnlmonary  pleura  m  such  cases  becomes 
covered  with  a  thin,  smooth,  tranalacent 
layer  of  lymph,  shining  through  which  can 
be  seen  at  several  pointo  opaque  yellow  spots. 
These  ^ots  are  found  to  correapond  with 
nnderlymg  masses  of  softened  cheesy  ma- 
terial, by  which  the  pleura  has  been  under- 
mined and  deprived  of  its  vascnlar  supply. 
Pneumothorax  has  its  most  firequent  origm 
in  rupture  of  the  pleura  at  one  of  these 
yellow  points. 

FinaUy,  sinuses  are  sometimes  found  lead- 
ing from  old  cavities  within  the  lung  to  the 
pleunU  Burfiuie.  Occasionally  these  sinuses, 
the  pleura  being  adherent,  penetrate  through 
the  thoracic  wall  and  poist  externally.  In 
other  cases,  of  which  the  writer  has  seen  two 
examples,  they  may  open  into  the  opposite 
pleural  cavity. 

ANAToncAL  Charactebs.— The  affected 
lung  is  in  all  cases  collapsed,  and  in  cases  of 
old  standing  may  be  so  completely  so,  and 
covered  by  such  thick  layers  of  lymph,  as  to 
be  found  only  with  difficulty.  The  opening 
may  have  closed.  It  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  discern.  It  may  consist  of  a  small  slit, 
communicating  with  a  cavity  by  a  slanting 
sinus,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  valve  ;  or  it 
may  be  of  considerable  size,  and  oommuni- 
oate  widely  with  a  cavity  or  bronchus.  All 
degrees  of  patency  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes oocur.  The  jpositifHi  of  the  opening 
is  very  variahle ;  it  is  most  commonly  situ- 
ated somewhere  on  the  lateral  or  convex  side 
of  the  lung.  The  rupture  is  almost  always 
into  the  pleural  cavity  on  the  same  side.  It 
may,  however,  take  place  into  the  opposite 
pleural  cavity,  through  the  mediastinal  fold 
of  pleura.  The  pleura  is  inflamed,  and 
covered  with  lymph ;  and  its  cavity  contains 
air  and  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  purulent 
fluid.  The  heart  is  displaced,  unless  in  some 
rare  cobo  it  be  held  by  a  strong  adhesion. 
Some  years  ago  the  writer  tested  the  degree 
of  air-pressure  present  in  ten  cases  of  pneumo- 
thorax by  means  of  a  water-pressure  gauge. 
In  two  cases  it  was  nU;  in  one  case  it  was 
equal  to  1*25  inch ;  in  two  cases  2  inches ;  in 
one  case  8*76  inches ;  in  two  cases  4  inches ; 


in  one  case  5*8  inches;  and  in  a  double  case 
it  equalled  8*6  inches  in  one  pleura,  and  2'7 
in  the  other.  The  gas  effused  approximates 
in  composition  to  that  of  expired  air,  con- 
taining from  8  to  16  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
acid.  Sometimes  sulphuretted  hydrogen  also 
is  found  in  fcetid  cases. 

Sthptohs  AfTD  S:gns.— The  symptoms  and 
signs  of  perforation  of  the  pleura  are  those  of 
pneumothorax,  followed  by  hydro-  or  pyo- 
pneumothorax. At  the  moment  of  attack 
sudden  acute  pain  is  felt  in  the  chest,  at  the 
seat  of  rupture,  and  is  immediately  followed 
by  great  dyspnoea  and  shock.  In  a  well- 
marked  case  the  expression  of  &ce  is  pecu- 
liarly agonised  and  terrornBtrieken ;  the  ex- 
tremities are  cold;  damp  sweats  break  out ; 
the  pulse  is  quick  and  small ;  and  the  respi- 
rations are  exceedingly  rapid.  The  position 
of  the  patient  is  that  of  orthopncea,  with  an 
inclination  forwards,  and  to  the  soimd  side ; 
it  is,  however,  frequently  changed  in  the  en- 
deavour to  gain  breath.  The  voice  is  feeble 
and  whispermg.  The  urgency  of  the  shock 
and  dyspncea  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
useful  lung  suddenly  disabled.  If  the  pa- 
tient survive  the  attack,  after  two  or  three 
days  fever  of  a  hectic  character,  with  sweats, 
supervenes.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
symptoms  of  pneumothorax  come  on  very 
insidiously. 

Phytieal  aigna, — The  physical  signs  are 
very  charaeteristie.  There  is  enlargement 
of  the  side  affected,  and  effacement  or  bulg- 
ing of  the  intercostal  spaces.  The  heart  is 
di^laced  towards  the  sound  side.  The  per- 
cussion-note is  hyper-resonant  or  tympanitic 
over  the  side  affected,  except  where  (at  the 
apex)  the  lung  may  perhaps  be  still  adherent ; 
and  on  auscultation  either  no  respiration  at 
all  is  audible,  or  amphoric  breathing  of  a 
peculiar  character  may  be  heard  at  one  or 
more  points,  sometimes  accompanied  with 
the  characteristic  metallic  tinkle.  A  peculiar 
metaUic  echo  is  heard  if  the  patient  coughs. 
If,  whilst  the  ear  is  applied,  a  coin  placed  on 
the  diseased  side  is  struck  with  another  coin, 
a  characteristic  bell-note  is  heard.  The  vocal 
fremitus  is  diminished  or  lost.  At  a  later 
stage,  when  more  or  less  effusion  has  taken 
place,  the  signs  of  air  and  fluid  in  the  pleural 
cavity  present  themselves,  namely,  dulness 
below  and  hyper-resonance  above — in  vary- 
ing proportions,  and  shifting  in  relative  posi- 
tion with  the  posture  of  the  patient.  If  the 
amount  of  fluid  be  moderate,  a  splash  or  suc- 
cussion  somid  may  be  eUcited.  This  sotmd 
may  be  audible  to  the  ear  applied  to  the 
chest,  or  to  bystanders.  If  the  fluid  effusion 
be  considerable,  intercostal  fluctuation  may 
be  felt;  and  this  fluctuation  gives  to  the 
finger,  on  percussion  at  the  level  of  junction 
of  air  and  fluid,  a  peculiar  sensation  of  thrill. 
'Rub  position  usuaUy  assumed  by  the  patient 
now  is  with  the  head  raised,  and  feftuing 
towards  the  diseased  aide. 
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DiAONosn.— The  diAgnoeu  of  perforation 
of  the  Itin^  IB  to  be  made  from  other  dis- 
eases ;  and  also  with  respect  to  the  probable 
nature  of  the  opening,  and  the  degree  of 
pressure  present.  If  the  three  eesentifU  signs 
of  pneumothorax  be  remembered,namelj,di8- 
pweement  of  heart,  tympanitic  percussion- 
note,  and  either  absence  of  respiration  or 
amphoric  breathing,  there  can  scarcely  be 
any  difficulty  in  middng  the  diagnoeis.  It 
cannot  be  eonfoonded  with  a  bilateral  disease 
like  enmihysema.  The  shifting  resonance 
and  dnlness,  Hie  snccussion-spla^,  with  per- 
haps metalUe  tinkle  and  amphoric  breath- 
sound,  are  signs  abundantly  sufficient  to 
distinguish  hydro-pneumothorax  from  ordi- 
naiT  empyema.  It  is  sometimes  very  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  a  locali$ed  pneumo- 
thorax and  a  large  thin-walled  cavity  in  the 
lung,  the  signs  being  almost  identical.  Re- 
specting the  nature  of  the  opening,  whether 
valvular  or  free,  careful  auscultation  will 
usoally  gain  the  desired  information.  If 
amphoric  breathing  be  well-mailed,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  tbe  opening  is  a  free  and 
tolerably  direct  one ;  if^  on  the  other  hand,  no 
nepiratory  sound  be  audible,  the  communi- 
oation  wiu  the  plenn  is  indirect  and  more  or 
less  completely  valvular.  In  the  latter  case 
the  pressure-symptoms  beoome  more  urgent. 

nooKosis. — Of  course  the  prognosis  in 
every  case  of  tubercular  pneumotiiorax  is 
necessarily  very  grave,  but  by  no  means 
equally  grave  in  eJI  cases.  The  following 
considerations  will  guide  to  a  correct  pro- 
gnosis :  (a)  Nature  of  opening.  If  the 
eommunieation  with  the  pleura  be  valvular, 
signified  by  the  entire  absence  of  breath- 
sound,  and  the  increasing  urgency  of  dys- 
pncea,  the  patient  will  ^e  in  a  few  faoors 
unless  relieved  by  mraeanteaia.  (6)  State  of 
the  oppontv  lung.  It  the  effusion  of  air  have 
ooenrred  on  the  side  least  affected  by  previous 
diaeaee,  &e  case  is  corresbondingly  hopeless. 
U,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  the  lung 
now  eollapsed  was  previously  much  dideased, 
uid  if  the  other  lung  be  but  little  affected, 
the  duration  of  life  may  not  be  greatly  short- 
ened by  the  accident.  Life  is  then  gradually 
extinguished  by  hectic  fever,  and  progressive 
disease  in  the  opposite  lung.  It  is  by  no 
means  impossible,  and  probably  happens 
more  frequently  than  is  supposed,  that  the 
opening  in  the  pleura  may  (uose,  the  air  be- 
come absorbed,  and  the  case  converted  into 
one  of  simple  empyema.  In  pneumothorax 
arising  from  accidental  wound  or  injury  to 
the  lung,  the  prognosis  depends  upon  the 
visceral  injury.  The  air  in  the  pleura  is 
absorbed  with  considerable  readiness. 

TRBATmHT. — In  aU  oases  in  which  death 
is  thireatened  by  asphyxia,  in  consequence  of 
air  accumulating  in  ^e  pleura,  paracentesis 
with  a  fine  trocar  must  be  performed.  This 
will  in  such  cases  give  great  relief,  and  may 
be  repeated  if  necessary.    There  is  s  ten- 
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denoy  Ibr  an  tqieiung.  at  flret  eompletelj 
valvular,  to  beoome  at  a  later  period  more 
patent,  or  possibly  to  close,  so  that  it  is  better 
to  operate  when  necessary  with  a  fine  trocar 
than  to  make  a  permanent  opening.  Best  to 
the  affected  nide  should  be  secured,  as  far  as 
possible,  by  the  application  of  a  broad  piece 
of  strapping  extending  round  the  side  to  be- 
jfflid  the  middle  line  in  baai  and  behind. 
The  shook  and  dyspntsa  are  best  treated  by 
opium  in  rqieated  small  doses.  Stimulants 
may  also  be  necessary,  but  opium  is  ba  more 
useful.  B.  DouoLAB  Fowkll. 

LUK'G-,  Buptare  of.— Rupture  of  the 
lung  is  an  extremely  rare  occurrence.  Cases 
of  so-called  rupture  of  the  lung  team  external 
violence  are,  for  the  most  part,  reaUy  pro- 
duced by  perforattcm  or  laceration  at  the 
plenra  by  a  fractnred  rib.  It  u  said  tiiat 
rupture  of  the  Inng  may  occur  in  whooping* 
cou^.   Bee  Lung.  Perforation  of. 

IiUNOS,  Syphilitio  Disease  of.— 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  syphilis  does 
sometimes  originate  specific  lesions  in  the 
lungs,  though  much  Ims  frequently  than  in 
most  of  the  other  visoera.  They  are  gene- 
rally only  met  with  in  advanced  eases 
acquired  syphilis,  when  the  signs  of  the 
disease  ue  markedly  developed  in  other 
pazts.  Oecaoonallji  ^e  lungs  are  involved 
m  congenital  syphilis.  The  presence  of  a 
tubercular  or  scrofuloas  diathens  has  been 
supposed  to  predispose  to  the  implication  of 
the  lun^  in  syphihtio  disease. 

Anatohical  Cbaractebs. — Qvmmata  con- 
stitute the  most  certain  and  anqoestionable 
lesions  of  a  syphilitic  nature  in  the  lungs, 
but  they  are  rare.  When  present,  they  vary 
in  number  from  one  to  many.  In  the  latter 
;  case  th^  are  disseminated,  but  are  stated  to 
have  a  predilection  for  Uie  deeper  parts  of 
the  organs.  In  sim  these  growths  nsnally 
vary  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  walnut,  but  may 
reach  the  dimensions  of  a  large  eg^.  They 
are  generally  well-defined,  rounded  m  shape, 
and  often  snirounded  with  a  fibrous  oapeiue. 
In  their  eariy  condition  gnmmata  in  ^ 
lungs  appear  on  section  greyish  or  brownish- 
red,  homogeneous,  firm,  and  dryish  in  con- 
sistence. Subsequently  they  tend  to  degene- 
rate, becoming  more  or  less  caseous,  yellow, 
and  less  consistent;  and  they  may  even 
break  down  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  form 
cavities.  The  structure  of  these  gnmmata 
is  found  on  microscopical  examination  to  be 
made  up  of  imperfect  fibres,  abortive  nuclei, 
and  a  few  fibre-cells,  infiltrating  the  pnl- 
monary  tisraes,  and  thickening  tiie  alvec^ 
Afterwards  these  are  mixed  with  granular 
matter  and  other  {nvduots  of  degeneration 
and  disintegration. 

There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that 
a  variety  of  chronic  interaiUxa  I  pneumonia  is 
in  exceptional  instances  due  to  syphilis.  The 
result  IS  a  fibroid  infiltration  w  the  pul* 
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mcmary  tiBsna,  which  in  its  general  and 
mieroseopie  characters  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  a  similar  condition  due  to 
hiterstitial  pneumonia  from  other  causes,  but 
the  new  tissue  is  said  to  be  more  vascular  in 
its  early  stages.  The  affected  parts  are  much 
indurated ;  and  any  bronchi  which  are  im- 
plicated tend  to  become  more  or  less  dilated. 
The  morbid  condition  may  be  distributed  in 
various  parts  of  the  lungs,  but  appears  to 
have  a  preference  for  their  bases  and  the 
vicinity  of  their  roots.  It  frequently  origi- 
nates at  the  Horfaca,  and  penetrates  thence 
into  the  interior  of  the  longs  in  the  form  of 
fibrous  buids,  the  pleura  being  generally 
tbiefcened  and  adhorent,  and  snperfleiu 
pnekeiings  and  depressions  being  visible. 
In  other  instances  the  new-growth  com- 
mences around  gommata ;  or  from  a  chronic 
contracting  pen-bronchitis,  associated  with 
ulcerative  inflammation  (Fye-Smitb).  Dr. 
Green  states  that  it  originates  mainly  around 
the  small  interlobular  blood-vessels.  Syphi- 
litic fibroid  infiltration  has  no  tendency  to 
caseation;  but  it  may  become  the  seat  of 
ulceration  or  gangrene. 

In  connexion  with  congenital  syj^hilis,  a 
peculiar  condition  has  been  described  as 
affecting  the  lui^in  new-bom  or  very  young 
in&nts,  under  various  names,  snob  as  $ypki- 
lUie-  mevmonia,  whUe  Aepoiwafcon,  and 
^ithaUomao/tke  Umfft,  Itaaanmesamore 
or  less  <Uffu8e  or  infiltrated  arrangement,  bat 
is  of  variable  extent,  and  may  involve  one  or 
both  organs.  One  lung  may  be  affected 
throui^at,  while  the  other  is  quite  free  from 
disease.  The  more  obvious  enaracters  are 
as  follows  :  The  pleura  is  usuidly  unaffected. 
The  lung  is  enlarged,  and  may  be  in  a  state 
of  full  expansion,  so  that  its  surface  is  marked 
by  the  ribs  ;  it  feels  remarkab]y  heavy ;  and 
at  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  dense,  firm,  hard, 
and  usually  resistant,  not  brealdng  down 
under  pressure.  On  section  it  presents  a 
white  or  yellowish-white  colour,  being  more 
or  lass  bloodless ;  is  uniform  and  smootii ; 
and  little  or  no  fluid  ean  be  expressed  or 
■craped  from  the  out  sorfoce.  <^refiil  ex- 
amination reveals  minnte  Imnda  of  fibrous 
tissue  running  in  all  directions.  Mioroseopi- 
cally  the  change  seems  to  conmst  mainly  in 
thickening  of  the  alveolar  walls  and  minute 
bronchi,  due  to  an  imperfectly  fibrillated  and 
nucleated  tissue,  which  undergoes  degenera- 
tive changes.  Most  observers  farther  describe 
an  increase  in  the  epithelial  cells,  which  fill 
the  air-vesicles  and  minute  air-tubes;  but 
Wagner  denies  this.  The  vessels  also  become 
thickened  and  ultimately  obliterated. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  bronchial 
tubes  or  their  divisions  may  be  affected  vrith 
syphilitie.diaease ;  their  snmnaooaa  tissue,  at 
ooeasionally  their  deeper  stmetoree,  becom- 
ing infiltr^ed  with  a  fibro-nudear  growth. 
Uloeration  is  likehr  to  take  place,  foUowad 
by  cicatrisation,  leading  to  thiekming  of 


their  walls,  with  narrowing  or  even  complete 
closure  of  their  channeL 

Stm PTOUS. — In  the  majority  of  cases  syphi- 
litic leraons  in  the  lungs  have  only  been  dis- 
covered after  death,  no  symptoms  having 
occurred  during  life  pointing  to  these  organs ; 
or  th^  having  been  obscured  by  symptoms 
affecting  other  parts.  In  a  ease  of  recognised 
constitutional  syphUis,  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  lungs  as  well  as  to  other  organs, 
and  it  would  be  advisable  to  examine  them 
from  time  to  time,  as  physical  signs  might 
occur  without  any  obvious  symptoms  to 
attaract  the  ^ient's  attention.  If  pulmonary 
symptoms,  such  as  local  pain,  shortness  of 
Imtath,  oongh,  expectoration,  or  bsemoptysu. 
should  arise  in  a  person  undoubtedly  syphi- 
litic, or  who  had  had  syphilis,  the  possibility 
of  the  lungs  being  affected  should  specially 
be  borne  in  mind.  Hemoptysis  at  an  early 
period  is  said  to  be  of  diagnostic  unportanee. 
Fhysical  examination  might  possibly  reveal 
the  presence  of  gommata,  as  evidenced  by 
looaused  dulness,  bronchial  breathing,  in- 
creased vocal  fremitus  and  resonance,  and 
other  sigDB  of  consolidation.  The  most  sig- 
nificant signs,  however,  are  those  indicatii^ 
marked  induration  of  the  lung  firom  fibroid 
infiltration,  especially  if  unilateral,  and  con- 
fined to  the  base  or  middle  portion  of  the 
oi^^an.  In  course  of  time  signs  oi  cavitieB 
might  become  evidoit,  due  to  breaking-down 
of  gommata,  or  to  dilated  bronchL  The 
general  symptoms  are  those  of  constitutional 
syphilis,  combined  with  those  of  phthisis. 
There  is  but  little  or  no  pyrexia  accompany- 
ing the  pulmonary  lesions ;  and  the  progress 
of  the  case  is  essentially  chronic.  The  effects 
of  treatment  may  be  of  peculiar  significance 
in  the  diagnosis  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the 
lungs.  If  such  symptoms  and  physical  signs 
connected  vnih  these  organs  as  have  been 
indicated  above  should  disappear  under  the 
use  of  anti-syphilitic  remedies,  a  diagnosis 
of  this  disease  might  fairly  be  made.  The 
absence  of  tubercle  bacilli  is  considered  an 
important  element  in  distinguishing  syphi- 
litic disease  from  tubercular  pdithisis. 

Trbatmbnt. — H  syphilitic  disease  of  the 
longs  be  recognised  or  suqiected,  the  appro- 
priate treatment  in  most  oases  is  to  adznmis- 
ter  iodide  of  potassium  freely  and  oontinu- 
ously.  In  some  cases  a  mercurial  course  of 
treatment  answers  best;  or  perchloride  of 
mercury  might  be  combined  with  the  iodide. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  employ  internal  re- 
medies or  local  applications  for  the  relief  of 
pulmonary  symptoms.  Cod-liver  oil  and 
tonics  may  be  given  with  advantage  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  general  condition,  in 
cases  where  such  medicines  are  needed.  The 
usual  measures  for  the  treatment  of  phthisical 
cases,  as  regards  diet,  hygiene,  climate,  Ac., 
must  of  course  be  duly  neognised,  and 
adopted  in  suitable  cases. 

Fredebick  T.  Robkbts. 
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IiXTZTOS,  TubercalOBis  of— Tubercle 
IB  the  most  important  morbid  growth  affecting 
the  lung,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  settled  point 
what  shoold  be  included  under  this  term. 
Many  pathologists  only  recognise  as  tubercle 
the  so-called  grey  granulations;  others  regard 
the  various  masses  and  infiltrations  noticed 
in  cases  of  phthisis  as  of  this  nature,  and 
the^  look  upon  tubercle  in  these  organs  as 
divisible  into  grey  and-  yellow  varieties,  and 
arranged  either  in  the  nam  of  granulations 
or  as  «n  infiltration.  It  is  unnecessary  in 
this  i^aee  to  diseasa  this  anbjeot  further,  as 
it  is  considered  fiilly  in  other  appropriate 
articles.   Sm  Fhthibis  ;  and  Tdbxrculobxs. 

Fbedsbick  T.  Bobbbts. 

IiITFUS  SB  Y  TUJdMATOStrS  {Iv^nu, 
a  wolf,  or  a  rodent  disease ;  and  erytlunut- 
toaut,  related  to  erythema). — Stmoh.:  Se- 
borrhoea  Congeaiwa. 

Dbfinitiok. — A  chronic  hypenemia  of  the 
skin,  attended  by  a  new-cell-growth,  followed 
by  interstitial  absorption,  and  ending  in  scar. 

MtiauMX. — Women  are  more  liable  to 
InpuB  erytiiematosns  tiian  men.  It  is  rare 
before  paberty,  and  most  ttften  begins  be- 
tween the  ages  of  SO  and  4fi  years ;  bat  no 
age  of  adult  life  np  to  60  or  70  is  exempt. 
Weakly  persons  are  thou^^t  by  some  to  oe 
moat  liable,  but  the  complaint  may  attack 
perfectly  healthy  people — at  any  rate  there 
18  no  intimate  connexion  with  any  other 
special  dieease.  An  impeifect  circulation, 
such  as  evidences  itself  by  congestion  of  parts 
which  are  at  a  disadrantage,  e.g.  the  nose 
or  ears,  is  probably  a  causal  factor ;  any 
cause  which  leads  to  temporary  congestion, 
such  as  expomre  to  heat  or  cold,  may  act  as 
a  determinant.  Lupus  erythematosus  is 
not  hereditary.  It  attacks  all  classes  of 
society. 

Akatowcal  Cbabactbbs. — The  eapillaries 
of  the  entis  are  dilated,  and  a  smwl-celled 

new-growth  develops  in  it,  close  under  the 
epidermis,  around  the  orifices  of  the  sebace- 
ous and  hair  follicles  and  the  sweat-ducts. 
The  oell-growth  has  lately  been  said  to  com- 
mence deeper  down  in  ue  substance  of  the 
skin.  There  is  an  increased  secretion  of 
sebum;  and  crusts  of  epidermis  and  fatty 
matter  form.  The  termmal  scar  is  due  to 
destruction  of  normal  tissue  by  the  new- 
growth  ;  partial  fatty  degeneration  and  absorp- 
tion of  the  latter ;  and  conversion  of  the 
remainder  into  permanent  connective  tissue. 

Symptoms. —  Lupus  erythematosus  most 
oAen  attacks  the  face.  Small  patches  of 
well-defined  crimson  or  purplisn  redness 
form  on  the  skin  of  the  cheeks  or  nose,  and 
remain  for  a  long  period  unaltered;  they 
then  become  covered  in  parts  with  thin, 
firmly  adherent,  dirty-lookutg  crusts,  which 
if  removed  are  found  to  send  processes  into 
the  dilated  mouths  of  the  sebaceous  glands. 
In  the  final  sta^  the  redness  gives  place  to 


a  very  superficial  whitish  scar.  Conflnenee 
of  several  small  patches  gives  rise  to  irregu- 
lar patterns.  In  some  cases  it  is  impossible 
to  recognise  anything  more  than  persistent 
redness  due  to  dilated  capillaries,  and  very 
superficial  scarring  where  the  disease  is 
undergoing  involoUon.  When  both  cheeks 
are  attacked  at  once,  the  patches  tend  to 
unite  across  the  nose  in  the  shape  of  a  bat's 
wing  or  of  a  butterfly.  The  scalp  often  suffers, 
axid  there  is  permanent  loss  of  hair.  OAer 
seats  of  Inpus  erytiiematogns  are  the  ears, 
eyelids,  lips,  and  backs  of  the  hands ;  where 
it  may  closely  simulate  chilblains  at  first. 
No  paxt  of  the  body  is  exempt.  There  is  no 
pain,  or  ulceration,  but  sometimes  slif^t 
itching.  Exposure  to  wAA  winds  or  to  great 
heat  aggravates  the  disease.  In  G-ermany 
BO  acute  form  has  been  observed,  in  which 
the  eruption  quickly  covers  a  large  part  of 
the  body;  is  attended  with  fever  and  prostra- 
tion ;  and  may  end  in  death.  The  writer 
has  seen  such  a  case. 

CoMPUCATiONS — Recurrent  erysipelas  has 
been  noticed  more  often  in  lapuB  erythema- 
tosns  than  in  Inpns  vnlgaris. 

Diagnosis. — This  disease  is  to  he  diagnosed 
from  lupus  vulgaris,  by  its  commencement 
^er  puberty ;  by  its  very  superfleial  ehime- 
ter;  and  b^  the  sebaceouB  enuts.  Prom 
eczema,  which  it  sometimes  resembles  at 
first  sight,  lupus  erythematosus  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  histoiy,  chrcmicity,  taifling 
itching,  and  the  presence  of  scars. 

pBoONOSis. — Lupus  erythematoBas  is  very 
chronic,  and  may  last  for  years.  Permanent 
cure  is  very  doubtful,  on  account  of  the  ten- 
dency to  relapse.  Except  in  the  acute  form, 
which  is  rare,  there  is  no  danger  to  life. 

Tbbatment. — In  the  treatment  of  lupus 
erythematoauB  the  first  indication  is  to  rectify 
any  derangement  of  the  general  health. 
There  is  no  specific  internal  remedy.  Milk 
and  cod-liver  oil  improve  the  nairitioiL 
Externally,  mild  eanstios  suit  some  eases 
best.  Mercury  plaster  should  always  be  tried, 
spread  thickly  on  linen,  with  enough  oil  of 
turpentine  to  make  it  soft,  and  applied  every 
night  for  a  long  period.  The  liniment  or 
tincture  of  iodine  can  he  painted  on  until 
slight  inflammation  is  set  up,  and  repeated 
after  an  interval ;  or  spirit  of  soap  (B>  Saponis 
mollis  Jj,  spiritds  reotifieati  ^ss-^rj)  may  be 
rubbed  on  with  a  piece  of  lint;  after  tho 
serous  cruBts  resulting  from  this  separate,  the 
same  process  should  be  repeated.  Fyrogallic 
acid  ointment  (10  per  cent.)  has  been  neom- 
mended.  It  is  ^mlied  for  three  or  fonr  days 
until  a  brown  esenar  fiarms;  this  is  ooTsred 
with  iodoform  bandage  until  the  bIoi^  sepa. 
rates ;  the  wound  is  then  dressed  with  iodo* 
form.  Fainting  with  a  8  per  centy  solution 
of  resorcin,  and  covering  with  an  india-mbber 
mask,  have  been  effectual.  One  of  the  best 
methods  of  local  treatment  is  that  by  linear 
scarification  (tea  Lupub  VdiiGABIS).  Soma 
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eases,  espeeially  those  where  there  is  much 
active  inflammation,  do  best  with  soothing 
remedies — such  as  zinc  ointment,  or  a  lead 
lotion  (U  Liquoris  plombi  subaeetatis  gly- 
eerini  applied  warm  after  the  erusts  are 
removed;  and  sneh  applioations  are  always 
of  service  in  the  intkrvals  between  the  caus- 
tics. 

Edwabd  L  Spabu.  Auvbd  Bavobteb. 

LUPUS  VULOABI8  (lupua,  a  wolf, 
or  a  rodent  disease ;  and  vulgarit,  common). 
Stkon.  :  Lvput  Bxeden$ ;  Fr.  ScrofuUde 
Maligne  \  Dartre  Songeante ;  Ger.  Lupus  ; 
Fretaende  Fleehie. 

DEFDnnoN.— A  very  ehronio  non-contagi- 
ons disease  of  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes; chiefly  due  to  an  infiltration  of  small 
round  cells  into  their  substance ;  attended 
either  with  epidermic  exfoliation,  interstitial 
absorption,  or  destructive  ulceration. 

Etiology. — The  aetiology  of  lupus  vulgaris 
is  unlmown.  Some  cases  occur  in  scroJiilous 
persons  with  enlazged  or  suppurating  lymph- 
atic glands,  and  diseases  of  the  bones  and 
joints,  or  in  the  children  of  consumptive 
parents.  An  association  between  lupus  and 
struma  is  generally  admitted  in  this  conntry, 
although  it  is  not  traceable  in  every  case. 
Most  eases  b^j^  very  aarly  in  life,  from  the 
second  or  third  year  np  to  puberty.  The 
nlcerative  form— Ii^ms  eaedent — may  begin 
still  later,  but  it  is  very  rare  for  it  to  do  so 
after  the  tiiirtieth  year.  Women  are  more 
liable  to  Inpos  than  men,  and  country  people 
than  tovmepeople.  It  is  in  no  way  due  to 
B^^ihilis,  either  hereditary  or  acquired.  Local 
injury  may  determine  the  disease.  Lupus  is 
probably  a  local  tuberculosis. 

Anatohical  Gharactebs. — The  cutis  in 
lupus  is  inflUrated  with  vast  numbers  of 
small  round  cells  of  about  0*004  mm.  in 
diameter,  which  encroach  on  and  gradually 
destroy  its  proper  tissues.  The  new-growth 
has  a  certain  resemblance  to  grannlation- 
tissue  (Virchow).  It  is  highly  vascnlar,  and 
contains  new-finmed  eapfllazy  vessels.  No- 
dules have  been  described,  disseminated 
through  the  cutis,  each  consisting  of  one  or 
more  central  multinndear  giant-cells,  sur- 
rounded by  bands  of  smaller  cells  which 
shade  off  into  the  granulation-tissue.  These 
nodules  exactly  resemble  grey  tubercle  (Friod- 
lilnder).  Some  authonties  regard  these  giant- 
cells  as  retrograde  products,  due  to  central 
fusion  of  the  endothelial  cells  of  sweat-ducts, 
blood'Vessels,  and  lymphatics,  with  persist- 
ence of  their  nuclei  (Lang).  The  epidermis 
covering  the  lopus-tissue  is  thickened;  tbe 
lower  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum  are  fattily 
degenerated,  and  contain  reddish  pigment. 
Lmms-tissne  is  very  persistent.  It  may 
either  undergo  fatty  degeneration  and  sub- 
seqnent  absorption,  without  lesion  the 
epidermis;  or  else  the  latter  tweaks  down 
too,  and  nloaration  is  the  result.  A  certain 
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amount  of  organisation  of  tiie  new-growth 
into  connective-tissue  takes  place.  Koch  has 
demonstrated  the  existence  of  bacilli  in  lupus- 
tissue  indistinguishable  from  the  tubercle 
bacillus ;  other  observers  have  had  difiiculty 
in  finding  baoUli.  The  structure  of  lupus 
and  miliary  tubercle  are  very  closely  alike. 

SvHPTOHS. — Lupus  usually  begins  as  one 
or  more  small,  smooth,  reddish-brown  or 
reddish-yellow  blotches,  from  the  size  of  a 
pin's  head  to  a  split  pea,  which  may  be  level 
with  the  skin,  or  else  raised  in  the  form  of 
small  tubercles.  Several  of  these  may  be- 
come aggregated  into  a  patch,  and  a  number 
of  them  m^y  Qoalesce,  so  as  to  oover  exten- 
sive surfiwes  of  skin;  but  this  is  the  exer- 
tion rather  than  tbe  rule.  Any  change  tluit 
occurs  is  always  slow,  and  a  patch  the  size 
of  a  shilling  or  a  florin  may  take  years  to 
form.  In  the  non-nlcerative  variety,  thin 
epidermic  scales  are  continually  thrown  off 
from  the  surface  of  the  tubercles — lupua  ex- 
foliativua.  After  a  while,  interstitial  absorp- 
tion of  the  lupus-cells  begins  in  the  older 
tubercles,  and  a  bluish-white  papery  scar  is 
left.  In  other  cases  the  tubercles  soften, 
ulcerate,  and  become  covered  with  greenish- 
yellow  adherent  scabs,  beneath  which  tho 
nicer  extends.  The  surrounding  parts  aro 
swollen,  and  the  edge  of  the  ulcer  is  [nnkisfa. 
Bemoval  of  the  seab  e^ses  an  ulcerating 
surface  bathed  in  pus ;  sooner  or  later  granu- 
lations  appear,  ana  are  liable  to  be  exuberant 
The  ulceration  may  attack  structures  deeper 
than  the  skin,  and  destroy  eartUage,  fibrous 
tissues,  and  muscle.  The  mucous  membranes 
are  not  often  primarily  affected  by  lupus, 
though  it  often  extends  to  them  from  the 
skin.  The  gums,  buccal  membrane,  pharynx, 
larynx,  and  epiglottis  may  be  invaded,  or  the 
conjunctiva  or  vagina. 

Lupus  may  occur  on  any  part  of  the  body 
or  limbs,  but  it  has  a  special  preference  for 
the  skin  of  the  face ;  afterwards,  in  order  of 
frequency,  the  limbs,  buttocks,  trunk.  Tho 
ulcerative  form — li^m*  exedena—Xjegins  al- 
most exclusively  on  the  nooo,  attacking 
chiefly  its  anterior  portion,  either  tiie  tip  or 
the  edges  of  the  ahe.  Sometimes  it  begins 
within  the  nostril.  Unless  proper  treatment 
is  adopted  the  nose  may  be  entiiclr  destroyed, 
and  severe  inroads  made  into  the  tissues  of 
the  cheeks,  lips,  and  other  neighbouring 
parts.  The  varied  aspects  that  may  be 
assumed  by  lupus  have  suggested  the  terms 
L.  diaaeminaiua,  L.  k^ertrophieua,  where 
there  is  much  infiltration ;  L.  atrpiginoaua 
and  L.  verrucoaua  or  papilloniatoaut,  in 
cases  where  the  disease  assumes  a  papillary 
type. 

Complications  AND  Sbquklx. — Liqms  may 
eo-exist  with  enlarged  and  suppurating  glands 
in  the  neck  and  elsewhere;  with  various 
serofulous  afieetions;  Mrith  phthisis;  and 
with  chranio  Bright's  disease.  Qreat  de< 
fonuity  may  result  frtnn  thu  contraction  nf 
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the  scan  which  it  leaves — for  example,  ectro- 
pion, stricture  of  the  nares,  and  distortion  of 
the  month.  Abont  a  dozen  cases  have  been 
recorded  in  which  epithelioma  develo|>ed  on 
a  patch  of  lapiu  of  many  yeEurs'  standing,  or 
on  a  lupus  sear.  We  may  regard  such  cases 
as  arising  from  the  stimulus  of  the  nroUfera- 
tive  processes  in  the  cutis  on  the  neigobouring 
apithelium. 

Duoirosu. — ^The  dnration  and  position  of 
Inpas  Tolgaris,  and  the  absence  of  thick 
Boalinesa  and  itching,  will  generally  render 
it  easy  to  distingui^  this  disease  from  eir- 
cmnseiibed  forms  of  psoriasis  and  eczema ; 
firam  epithelioma  there  may  be  difficulty  in 
middle-aged  and  old  people.  The  age  at 
which  the  disease  commenced,  pain,  indura* 
tion,  position,  and  secondary  involvement  of 
gluids,  hel|i  the  diagnosis  in  cases  of  epithe- 
lioma. It  IB  with  syphilis  that  lupus  is  most 
apt  to  be  confounded ;  and  the  diagnosis  be- 
tween InpuB  exedens  on  the  nose,  and  an 
ulcerating  syphilide,  is  sometimes  extremely 
difficult,  or  at  first  sight  impcwsible.  In 
these  cases,  after  oarefiilly  considering  the 
history,  we  mnst  examine  other  parts  of  the 
body  for  traces  of  sy^iilis,  and  an  inspection 
of  the  mouth  ana  ^uurynx  will  often 
materially  assist  as ;  and  hutly,  the  greater 
chronictty  and  slower  extension  of  lupus,  as 
well  as  its  resistance  to  specific  treatment, 
will  generally  lead  to  a  correct  opinion.  In- 
dolence is  a  character  of  special  value  in 
deciding  between  lupos  and  syphilis,  parti- 
cularly as  affecting  the  mucons  membranes. 
Syphilis  has  also  more  tendemr^  to  suppu- 
ration than  lupus ;  and  is  liable  to  attack 
bone.  Lupus  nag  to  be  distinguished  from 
scrofuloderma,  which  generally  commences 
in  softened  ^land-tissue,  and  has  a  tendency 
to  attack  the  subcutaneous  tisane  jnimaarily — 
hence  pocketing  and  fbrming  ^nses. 

Fboonosib. — Lupus  is  never  btal  per  m, 
but  it  can  never  be  looked  on  in  a  &vourable 
lif^t,  owing  to  its  tendency  to  relapse  under 
treatment,  and  its  inTariaue  tennuution  in 
a  contracting  cicatrix. 

Tbeatment. — InttTTtal.  —  Internal  treat- 
ment is  only  of  use  in  lupus  vulgaris  where 
the  patient's  general  health  is  bs^,  or  where 
well-marked  symptoms  of  scrofula  are  pre- 
sent. In  these  cases  great  benefit  may  be 
derived  from  tonics,  especially  the  iodide  of 
iron,  and  from  cod-liver  oil  in  as  large  doses 
as  can  be  tolerated.  Nutritions  food  should 
be  freely  given ;  and  the  patient  should  take 
plenty  of  outdoor  exercise,  but  be  protected  ^ 
from  damp,  cold,  uid  sodden  changes  of ! 
olimate* 

BxtemaL — The  real  cure  for  all  forms  of 
Imnis  must  always  consist  in  the  destruction 
of^the  new  tissue  forming  it,  by  caustic 
agents  of  various  strengths.  A.  number  of 
such  remedies  have  been  proposed,  but  the 
successAil  application  of  each  seems  often  to 
depend  more  tm  individual  experience  of  its 


use,  than  on  the  superiority  of  any  one  caustto 
over  tiie  rest.  A  few  of  those  more  generally 
used  may  be  mentioned.  Arsenical  paste 
(Arsenious  acid  gr.  10 ;  artificial  cinnabar, 
5sB.;  rose  ointment,  3sB.(Hebra)),to  be  spread 
on  linen  applied  evenly,  and  bound  on  the 
affected  Mrt  for  twenty-four  hours ;  one  or 
two  applications  may  be  necesssfy.  The 
diseased  tissue  is  selected  and  destroyed  hy 
the  paste,  but  the  pain  is  severe.  Only 
limited  areas  are  to  be  treated.  Chloride  oif 
zinc  paste  applied  tor  twen^-fbnr  hours  is 
well  spoken  of.  Equal  parts  of  eanstie  pot- 
ash and  distilled  water  may  be  applied  with 
a  tiny  pieee  of  sponge,  so  as  to  limit  the  ac- 
tion as  mnch  as  possible.  The  pain  which 
follows  is  not  of  long  duration — a  point  of 
mnch  importance  where  a  caustic  must  be 
repeatedly  used.  Solid  nitrate  of  silver  may 
be  bored  freely  into  all  ulcerated  puts  or 
soft  tubercles.  The  lupus-tissue  offers  but 
slight  resistance  to  it,  whereas  it  will  not 
penetrate  or  injure  healthy  parts.  This  is  a 
safo  and  harmless  method.  Acid  nitrate  of 
mercury  may  be  painted  on  with  a  ^aas 
brash.  The  cmsts  which  Imn  fall  off  in  ten 
days  or  a  fortnif^it,  and  it  is  not  advisable  to 
repeat  the  amdication  at  shorter  intervals. 
As  a  rule,  no  cbessing  except  zinc  ointment  is 
required.  Some  authorities  prefer  the  actual 
or  else  the  galvanic  cautery,  but  both  these 
measures  have  the  disadvantage  of  disfigur- 
ing the  parts,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine when  healthy  tissues  are  reached.  In 
the  treatment  of  the  superficial  patches  of 
lupus  non-exedene,  the  repeated  application 
of  merourial  plaster  dtuing  sever^  months 
haa  sometimes  been  followed  by  absorption 
of  the  growth.  Fyrogallic  acid  ointment 
(1  to  10)  has  been  used  by  Hebra  and  others 
with  mnch  sneeess.  Sahcylie  acid,  enon^ 
to  mtltib  a  paste  with  glycerine,  appl^  to 
afiiMrted  parts,  destroys  the  ulewation,  and 
answers  well.  Where  no  ulceration  exists, 
demanding  active  interference,  milder  re- 
medies deserve  a  trial,  such  as  lead  or  cala- 
mine lotions.  It  is  often  Bur[Hiatng  how 
much  improvement  may  be  got  hyr  such 
measures,  combined  with  suitable  hygiene. 

The  local  treatment  of  lupus  which  now 
finds  most  favour  is  that  invented  by  Volok- 
mann,  known  as  scraping  and  mnltipla  puno- 
tiform  scarification. 

1.  Scraping  has  fbr  its  object,  first,  the 
removal  of  products  of  secretion,  scabs  and 
crusts;  and,  secondly,  the  removal  of  neo- 
planns  farmed  in  or  on  the  skin,  for  this 
purpose  *  spoons '  or  *  sorapers  *  of  various 
sizes  are  made  by  the  instrammt-maken. 
It  is  difllcult  to  make  any  impresoon  on  the 
sound  skin  with  snob  blnnt  instnunents,  and 
on  this  fact  the  simplicity  and  safety  of 
scraping  mainly  depend.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  do  harm,  for  all  that  can  be  made 
to  break  down  (nsing  moderate  force),  under 
the  sender  or  spoon,  is  best  removed. 
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8.  Multiple  punctiform  acarifieation  is 
the  second  meubanicfJ  method  employed  by 
Volokmann.  By  this  the  operate  seeks, 
first,  to  destroy  newly  formed  vessels ;  and, 
secondly,  to  &Tour  absorptum  of  the  neo- 

flasm,  by  traumatic  irritatioB  of  the  part, 
t  is  ptMtised  by  making  hundreds  of  pnnc- 
tures  close  togeuier,  abont  two  lines  in  depth. 
For  this  purpose  a  narrow-bladed  bistoury 
may  be  used ;  or  the  same  end  is  gained  in 
less  time  by  employing  one  of  the  varions 
instruments  made  fbr  the  purpose,  composed 
of  two  or  more  knives  set  close  together. 
This  method  of  treatment  is  more  applicable 
to  non-nlcerated  parts,  where  the  cell-infiltra- 
tion  is  difiuse.  Such  tissue  might  in  some 
oases  be  made  to  break  down  under  the 
spoon,  but  less  scarring  or  deformity  results 
if  the  neoplasm  can  be  made  to  disappear  by 
the  method  of  puncture. 

There  is  considerable  bleeding  at  first, 
after  ei^ior  sorainng  or  puncture.  This, 
howew,  is  soon  confarallea  by  the  applioa' 
tion  of  sponges  squeezed  out  of  ioed  water. 
The  part  may  be'  dressed  after  operatitm  with 
some  simple  antiseptic  dressing. 

Another  method  is  that  by  linear  eoorifica- 
tion.  This  is  more  suitable  to  extremely 
superficial  varieties,  and  especially  to  lu^ius 
erythematosas.  It  is  practised  by  mEhkmg 
'In  the  part  numerous  parallel  incisions  abont 
of  an  inch  apart.  Different  instruments 
ave  been  invented  for  the  purpose.  After  a 
number  of  parallel  incisions  are  made  in  one 
direction,  others  are  made  crossing  these,  so 
as  to  mince  up  the  skin,  so  to  speak,  and  by 
this  means  destroy  the  new -growth  and 
occlude  the  vessels. 

The  treatmmt  of  lupm  bjf  KoelCe  tuber- 
culin. — This  depends  on  the  snboutuieous 
injection  a  toxine  derived  from  a  baciUary 
extract,  giving  rise  to  general  and  local  phe- 
nomena: the  former  as  oonstitutional  dis- 
turbance, fever,  congestion  of  viscera,  Ac, 
the  latter  as  inflammatory  and  absorbent 
efiects  at  the  seat  of  lesion.  The  treatment 
was  carried  out  systematically  at  the  St. 
Louis  Hospital,  Paris,  soon  after  its  introduc- 
tion. An  analysis  of  the  thirty-eight  cases 
treated  will  be  found  in  the  BrUiMh  Journal 
of  Dermatology  for  March  1891.  It  was 
observed  that  the  reaction  varied  in  indi- 
viduals, as  to  intensity  and  duration,  even 
when  the  dose  was  very  small :  as  complica- 
tions were  noted — congestion  of  the  Itmgs, 
endocarditis,  hematnria,  albuminuria,  scar- 
latiniform  eruptions,  and  erysipelatous  in- 
flammation of  the  face  and  aralp.  As  to 
local  efTeets,  not  <me  case  was  reported  cured, 
in  twelve  cases  the  results  were  nil,  in 
eighteen  there  was  'very  slight  improvement.' 
The  treatment  has  been  generally  abandoned 
on  account  of  its  danger  to  life  and  its  doubtful 
efficacy.  It  is  still  believed  in  by  some  der- 
matologists, as  of  use  in  supplementing  opera- 
tion :  it  helps  to  get  rid  of  deep-seated  lupus 


tissue,  out  of  reach  of  the  curette  or  antisp  - 
tics  (Crocker).  There  aeema  some  reason  for 
believing  that  the  long-continued  systematic 
employment  of  minute  doses  of  tuberculin 
(1  mg.)  may  oanse  absorption  of  lupus  or  of 
scar-tisaue,  without  producing  local  inflam- 
mation  or  general  disturbance  (Fringle). 
Edwud  L  Bpasks.   ALntBD  Banosteb. 

IiTKPH  (vwii^ij,  a  nymph,  water). — 
Physiologically,  lymph  signifies  the  flmd 
which  circulates  in  the  lymphatic  system. 
Pathologically,  the  term  is  applied  to  the 
eoBguIable  exodotion  which  escapes  from 
the  vessels  in  inflammation.^  The  name 
'vaooine  ^mph,'  or  'lymph,'  is  also  given 
to  the  fluid  contained  in  the  vaceine-vesicle. 
See  Inflammation  ;  and  Vaccinia. 

LYKFHADEiriTIS  {lympha,  lymph; 
and  adenitie,  inflammation  of  a  gland). — 
Inflammation  of  lymphatic  glands.  Bee 
LTMTHATia  Ststbm,  xHseases  of. 

IiYKPHABSn'OHA.— Stnon.:  Hodg- 
kin'sDieease;  Aruemia Lymphatica  (Wilks); 
Fr.  Adinia  (Trousseau);  Lymphadinie  (Ron- 
vier);  Ger.  PtwudolmkSime  O^underiich). 

Definition. — A  disease  characterised  by 
more  or  less  widely  spread  enlargement  of  the 
lymphatic  glands,  aceomponied  frequently 
by  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  by  pro- 
gressive annmia. 

HiSTOBT.— Cases  of  coincident  enlargement 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  and  spleen  were  noted 
by  Malpighi  (1609)  and  Morgagni  (1752).  The 
nature  of  Uie  glandular  ohaage  was  first  care- 
fully described  b^  Croigie  (1828) ;  and  the 
general  clinical  history  of  the  ofilMtion  was 
pointed  out  by  Hodgkin  (1882),  and  by  Wilks 
(1866).  The  most  important  subsequent  ob- 
servations are  those  of  Virchow  (1864),  Wilks 
(1866),  Trousseau  (1865),  WunderUch  (1858 
and  1866),  Murchison  (1870),  and  Meisner 
(1884). 

Natube. — The  enlargement  of  the  lym- 

Ehatic  glands,  which  consists  at  first  of  mere 
yperplasia,  and  subsequently  of  fibroid  in- 
duration, varies  much  m  its  extent.  A  few 
glands  only  may  suffer,  or  every  gland  in  the 
body  may  be  enlarged.  The  former  cases 
have  the  characters  of  a  local  growth ;  the 
latter  is  distinctly  a  general  disease,  fw 
which  the  term  lyvmhadenont  seems  the 
most  exact.  The  glonds  vary  in  eonristenoe: 
when  acXi  there  m^  be  a  considerable  excess 
of  leucocytes  in  the  blood ;  when  hard  there 
may  be  sunple  i^nffmift.  This  difference  does 
not  afford  suf&cient  ground  for  separation. 
The  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  usnally 
due  to  disseminated  growths,  arising  in  the 
MaJpighian  bodies;  sometimes  there  is  also 
hyperplasia  of  the  splenic  pulp,  as  in  splenic 
leucocythnmia. 

^TiOLOQT. — In  two-thirds  of  the  cases  of 
lymphadenomo,  no  cause  can  be  traced,  and 
uie  ascertainable  antecedents  of  the  disease, 
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in  most  of  the  remamii^  eases,  evidently  { 
constitnte  only  a  small  part  of  the  influeaees 
to  which  it  is  due.  Hereditary  transmission 
has  not  been  distinctly  proved.  The  disease 
is  three  times  aa  frequent  in  males  as  in 
females.  It  is  met  with  at  all  ages,  bat  is 
most  frequent  in  early  and  late  adult  life. 
It  occurs,  but  is  not  specially  frequent,  in 
children  under  ten  years ;  and,  having  regard 
to  the  numbers  living,  it  is  least  frequent 
between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty  y^^rs- 
Intemperance,  mental  depression,  insufficient 
food,  and  over-exertion  have  been  noted,  in 
rare  cases,  as  antecedents.  Exposure  to  cold, 
in  several  instances,  has  appeared  to  be  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  affection.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  disease  has  any  relation  to  con- 
stitutional syphilis.  In  several  cases  the 
symptoms  have  first  appeared  after  child, 
buth.  Varioos  febrile  affeotions  have,  in  a 
few  instances,  preceded  the  afEeotion.  The 
exciting  cause  which  has  been  noted  most 
frequently  is  some  local  irritation,  as  of  a 
decayed  tooth,  discharge  from  the  ear,  sore- 
throat,  inflammation  of  the  lacrymal  sac, 
or  eczema.  In  these  cases  the  glands  nearest 
the  source  of  irritation  first  enlarged,  and 
then  more  distant  ones  became  affected. 

Anatomical  Charactebs. — The  several 
groups  of  glands  are  affected  in  the  following 
order  of  frequency,  beginning  with  those  most 
commonly  diseased :  cervical,  axillary,  in- 
guinal, retro-peritoneal,  bronchial,  mediasti- 
nal, mesenteric.  Subsidiary  acyacent  glands 
are  often  enlarged  together  with  the  chief 
gnraps ;  and  nodular  growths,  similar  to 
enlarged  glands,  arise  in  the  course  of  the 
lymphatics  in  places  in  which  the  existence 
of  ^ands  is  not  usually  recognised,  so  that 
continuous  chains  of  nodules  connect  the 
various  groups.  The  size  attained  by  the 
glands  in  lymphadenoma  varies  from  that  of 
a  bean  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg.  At  first  the 
individual  glands  are  separate  and  movable 
one  on  another.  Ultimately  they  often  unite 
to  form  a  conglomerate  mass,  in  consequence, 
in  most  cases,  of  the  perforation  of  the  cap- 
sules of  the  glands  by  growth,  which  may 
also  invade  adjacent  parts.  The  cervical 
glands  are  usually  enlarged  in  both  the 
anterior  and  posterior  triangle;  and  ^e 
sub-maxillary  ^ands  may  encircle  the  neck 
benrath  the  lower  jaw.  They  may  press  on 
the  trachea  or  laQrnXt  displace  Uie  latter, 
compress  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  cause 
paralysis  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 
The  occipital  glands  are  usually  also  enlarged. 
The  axillary  ^ands  often  fbrm  a  mass  of  very 
laige  size,  and  prolongations  may  extend 
beneath  the  pectoral  muscle.  The  glands  in 
the  anterior  mediastinum  frequently  suffer, 
and  the  growth  may  extend  to  adjacent 
structures,  such  as  the  pericardium,  which 
may  be  perforated.  The  thymus  may  be 
involved,  secondarily  or  primarily,  or  may 
escape.   The  bronchial  glands  are  diseased 


I  more  frequently  than  the  cardiac  glands,  and 
die  trachea  and  bronchi  may  be  pressed  upon, 
or  the  long  invaded.  The  retro-peritoneal 
glands  often  fwm  a  njass  of  large  size,  which 
may  surround  and  oom^ffessthe  solar  plexus, 
causing  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  Addi- 
son's disease.  Enlargement  of  the  mesen- 
teric glands  is  neither  common  nor  consider- 
able. The  inguinal  group  is  frequently 
diseased,  and  the  femoral  vessels  ana  crural 
nerves  may  be  thereby  compressed. 

The  consistence  of  the  enlai^ed  glands  may 
be  either  soft  or  very  hard.  Usually  the  longer 
the  enlargement  has  existed,  the  firmer  are 
the  glands.  Their  section  is  more  uniform 
than  in  health.  The  coioiu:  is  yellowish  or 
whitish-grey.  In  the  firmer  glands  dense 
tracts  of  fibrous  tissue  are  seen  to  pass  m 
different  directioiis.  Barely  the  follicles  have 
a  diflbrent  appearance,  being  opaqne  and 
yellowish  from  &tW  degeneration,  whilst  ihe 
septa  are  white  and  conspicuous,  firom  fibroid 
thickening.  Caseation  is,  however,  rare,  and 
when  it  occurs  is  commonly  confined  to  one 
or  two  glands.  The  softer  glands  yield  a 
juice  on  scraping ;  the  firmer  glands  yield  no 
juice.  In  the  former,  the  only  histological 
change  is  an  enormous  increase  in  the  cellular 
elemente— the  iymph-corpuscles  of  the  reti- 
culum ;  hut  the  relations  of  the  septa  and 
follicles  often  remain  normal.  Sometimes 
the  cell-growth  invades  the  septa,  which 
become  split  up  and  disappear;  and  it  may 
even,  in  a  similar  manner,  perforate  the  cap- 
sule. The  firmer  glands  present  much  fibrous 
tissue,  which  may  be  confined  to  the  septa, 
or  invade  also  the  delicate  network  in  the 
substance  of  the  gland;  and  then  the  cells 
gradually  dis^pear,  andthe  whole  substance 
of  the  gland  may  be  transformed  into  a 
fibrous  mass.  The  tracts  of  fibrous  tissue 
may  have  under  the  microscope  a  peculiar 
vitreous  aspect,  especially  around  the  arteries. 

The  spleen  is  diseased  in  at  least  four- 
fifths  of  the  cases,  usually  in  consequence 
of  disseminated  growths,  often  irregular  in 
shape,  arising  from  the  Malpighian  cor- 
puscles, yellowish  or  greyish-white,  rarely 
caseating,  and  usually  corresponding  in  con- 
sistence with  the  glands  in  the  same  case  and 
resembling  them  in  structure.  The  splenic 
pnlp  may  be  normal  in  quantity,  or  may  be 
compressed  and  atnqiihied.  In  some  oases  it 
is  also  increased  in  quanti^,  and  this  increase 
may  even  be  the  sole  change.  In  such  eases 
the  morbid  changes  of  Ijrmphadenoma  and 
splenic  leucocythemia  coexist,  and  there  is 
often  a  much  greater  increase  in  the  white 
corpuscles  of  the  blood  than  when  the 
spleen  is  the  seat  of  simple  growths.  The 
size  attained,  in  the  cases  of  nodular  growths, 
is  not  great,  the  weight  being  frvm  ten  to 
thirty  ounces.  When  the  splenic  pulp  is 
increased,  the  size  attained  is  rather  greater. 
In  the  latter  case  the  enlargement  is  uniform, 
while  it  may  be  irregular  when  there  are 
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growths.  The  medulla  0/  bones  has  been 
found,  in  rare  cases,  to  present  a  change 
similar  to  that  met  with  in  splenic  lenco- 
c^rthnmia  and  pemiflious  annmia.  GoUeo- 
tions  of  adenoid  tisBoe  elsewhere  often  under- 
go changes  similar  to  that  of  the  lymphatic 
glands.  The  tonsils,  the  mucons  membrane 
of  the  pharynx,  the  cesophagus,  the  stomach, 
and  the  large  and  email  intestines,  may  all 
be  the  seat  of  growths,  originating  in  the 
follicular  glands,  and  sometimes  ulcerating. 
The  liver  is  often  the  seat  of  scattered  lym- 
phoid growths,  usually  minute,  varying  in 
size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  small  pea.  Tliey 
occupy  the  interlobular  spaces.  Barely  larger 
nodular  growths  are  found.  In  other  cases 
the  liver  is  simply  congested.  Similar  minute 
^wths  are  often  found  in  the  kidneys,  chiefly 
m  the  cortex ;  and  these  organs  may  also  be 
the  seat  of  parenchymatoua  degeneration. 
The  peritoneum  may  be  inflamed  over  en- 
larged glands,  or  may  be  the  seat  of  growths. 
Growths  have  also  heea  found  in  the  testicles ; 
and  frequently  in  the  lungs,  where  they  may 
break  down  and  form  cavities. 

Stuptous. — Themost  important  symptoms 
of  lymphadenoma  are  due  to  the  futered 
blood-state,  and  to  the  enlarged  glands.  The 
latter  cause  the  earUest  symptoms,  and  the 
cervical  glands  are  commonly  the  first  to 
enlarge.  When  the  internal  glands  are 
primarily  affected,  pain  and  pressure-signs 
may  precede  other  symptoms.  Occasionally 
the  signs  of  anaemia  precede  those  of  the 
local  diange;  and,  in  rare  instances,  irre- 
gular  febnu  distuzbanee  may  occur  before 
uie  glandular  enlargement.  The  affected 
glands  are  smooth,  and  present,  at  fint,  a 
peenliar  mobility,  which  may  disappear  when 
they  become  acttierent,  and  constitute  an 
irr^olar  lobular  tumour  of  some  size.  They 
are  nsually  painless,  except  during  periods  of 
rapid  growUi.  A  diminution  in  size  has 
been  observed  before  death. '  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cervical  glands  may  cause  the 
neck  to  eqnal,  or  even  exceed,  the  head  in 
circumference.  The  pressure  on  the  veios 
may  cause  symptoms  of  passive  cerebral 
congestion.  The  larynx  may  be  displaced ; 
and  the  movements  of  the  lower  jaw  may 
be  interfered  with.  Pressure  on  the  trachea, 
by  tiu  ^andsin  the  neck  and  intheposteriOT 
mediastinum,  may  cause  dyapncea  uid  even 
death  by  suffocation.  That  on  the  pharynx 
and  oeaophagns  may  obstruct  deglutition,  and 
cause  death  by  starvation.  The  enlai^ement 
of  the  axillary  and  inguinal  glands  may 
interCBre  with  the  movement  of  the  limbs, 
and  impede  the  circulation.  Various  and 
serious  pressure-effects  result  from  the  en- 
largement of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
glands,  obstruction  in  veins,  pressure  on 
nerves,  &c.  The  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
can  usually  readily  be  felt,  but  does  not 
commonly  give  rise  to  symptoms.  AnEemia 
is  one  of  the  conspicuous  symptoms,  and 


may  precede,  or  succeed,  obtrusive  affection 
of  the  glands.  The  red  corpuscles  may  be 
redneed  to  fifty,  thuty,  and  even  twen^-flve 
per  cent,  of  tjie  normaL  In  most  cases 
there  is  no  marked  excess  of  white  corpaseles, 
but  ocoauonally  they  are  much  more  numer- 
ous than  normal.  In  almost  all  cases  in 
which  their  excess  is  comparable  to  that  met 
with  in  splenic  leucooytbsmia,  the  splenic 
pnlp  is  increased  in  quantity,  and  the  lesions 
of  splenio  leucocytheemia  and  of  lymphade* 
noma  are  conjoined.  The  tiver  may  oe  en- 
larged from  the  disseminated  growths,  and 
from  congestion.  Jaundice  only  occurs  from 
the  pressure  of  enlarged  portal  glands  upon 
the  bile-ducts.  Ascites  may  be  due  to  similar 
pressure,  or  to  the  blood-state,  being  then 
part  of  general  dropsy.  The  function  of  the 
kidneys  is  rarely  unected.  Stomatitis,  some- 
times tileerating,  results  frrau  the  lymphoid 
growth  in  the  mucous  membrane;  and  a 
similar  change  in  the  stomach  causes  interfer- 
ence with  digestion  and  vomiting — symptoms 
which  are  increased  by  ^e  annmia.  Slight 
dyspnoea  results  from  the  blood-state,  while 
intense  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  even  actual 
suffocation,  may  occur  from  the  pressure  of 
enlarged  glands  on  the  trachea  or  broncM. 
The  functions  of  the  nervous  system  are 
variously  deranged  by  the  iU-nonrisbed  blood. 
Towards  the  end  there  may  be  convulsions, 
delirium,  and  coma.  Pyrexia  is  a  frequent, 
but  not  invariable,  symptom.  It  is  almost 
always  present  in  early  life,  much  less  com* 
mon  at  advanced  ages.  The  temperature 
may  be  considerably  raised,  even  when  tiie 
glandular  enlai^;ement  is  slight;  the  eleva- 
titm  varies  from  two  to  six  degrees,  and  may 
be  continuous,  or  with  daily  remissions,  or 
periods  of  considerable  elevation  may  alter- 
nate with  periods  in  whii^  it  is  only  slightly 
raised. 

CoHTUCATiONS. — The  pressure-effects  of 
the  enlarged  glands,  already  mentioned,  are 
sometimes  so  considerable  as  to  give  rise 
to  compUcations,  such  as  thrombosis  in  ves- 
sels, pleural  and  pericardial  effusions,  and 
bronzmg.of  the  skin  from  disease  of  the  solar 
plexus.  Intercurrent  affections  occasionally 
met  with  are  Bright's  disease,  pneumonia, 
&tty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  Uver, 
ery dpelas,  pemphigus,  boils,  and  other  efEscts. 

C0VB8K  AMD  DuUTiOH.— Lymphadenoma 
may  remain  local  for  a  long  time,  even  years, 
affecting  one  group  of  glands  only,  ana  sub* 
sequenuy  slowly  becoming  generaJ.  When 
the  general  enlargement  of  glands  is  estab- 
lished, the  disease  rarely  lasts  more  than 
two  years.  It  usually  terminates  fatally  by 
asthenia ;  but  not  rarely  by  some  secondary 
effect  of  the  morbid  process,  as  asphyxia, 
starvation,  or  diarrhcea ;  or  by  a  comphcation, 
especially  by  pneumonia. 

Patholooy. — The  changes  in  ths  glands  in 
lymphadenoma  resemble,  in  the  early  stage, 
those  which  result  from  simple  irritation } 
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and,  as  has  been  seen,  the  first  enlugament 
often  appears  to  be  excited  by  local  irritation. 
Clinically,  however,  the  disease  has  a  semi- 
malignant  aspect  Dr.  Wilks  therefore  as- 
signed to  it  a  position  between  cancer  and 
tnbercle.  Its  history  suf^ests  that  it  is 
due  to  both  constitutional  and  local  causes, 
and  that  the  extent  of  these  two  elements 
varies  in  diSerent  cases.   The  constitutional 

firedisposition  apparently  affects  chiefly  the 
ympbatie  structares.  The  assumption  of 
such  a  predisposition  is  necessary  to  explain 
the  general  affection  of  the  gUuids  which 
charMtflrises  some  cases  in  the  beginning, 
uid  abo  the  persistence  of  the  afiiMtion  whoi 
it  begins  locally,  as  well  as  its  subsequent 
extension.  In  the  latter  ease,  howevw,  a 
process  of  secondary  infection  may  be  at 
work,  the  lymphatic  tisanes,  already  pre- 
disposed, becoming  affected  by  the  circula- 
tion in  the  blood  of  a  mat^ries  morbi  derived 
from  the  structures  first  diseased.  The  ex- 
istence of  an  excess  of  white  corpnscles  in 
the  blood  does  not  present  valid  ground  for 
separating  certain  cases  from  the  rest,  and 
calling  them  'lymphatic  leucocythsemia.' 
Most  of  such  eases  are,  as  has  been  said, 
forms  of  mixed  disease.  In  simple  lympha- 
denosis the  Malpighian  follicles  of  the  spleen 
are  diseased ;  and  when  there  is  a  consider- 
able excess  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood,  the 
ff|denie  pnlp  is  nsuall^  also  increased  in 
quantity.  The  anatomical  lesidns  of  splenic 
leoooff^smia  and  lymphadenosis  we  con- 
joined, and  to  the  increase  in  the  pulp  the 
leuoocytal  excess  is  due.  Occasionally,  now- 
ever,  when  the  diseased  glands  are  soft, 
lymphoid  corpuscles,  changed  in  character, 
pass  from  them  into  the  blood,  and  persist 
there,  leading  to  an  excess  of  the  pale  cells. 
When  the  glands  a^e  hard,  the  production  of 
lymphoid  cells,  and  their  passage  into  the 
blood,  seem  interfered  with,  and  thus  simple 
aneemia  results. 

DiAON08is.~Local  glandular  growths  can. 
not  be  sharply  separated  from  cases  of  gene- 
ralised lymphadenoma,  although  they  may 
be  olioirally  distinguished.  OeneraBsation 
may  ultimately  occur,  even  though  ano 
group  ofiglands  has  alone  been  diseased  for 
many  years.  In  splenic  leueocytiuemia  the 
glands  are  only  affected  late  in  the  disease, 
after  considerable  enlai^ment  of  the  spleen 
has  existed  alone  for  a  long  time  When 
the  spleen  presents  great  e^argfement,  and 
the  glands  are  affected  early,  the  ease  is 
uBuaUy  of  the  mixed  form  above  described, 
both  splenic  pulp  and  follicles  being  diseased. 
In  Btnmious  enlargement  of  the  glands,  tiie 
disease  is  commonly  confined  to  a  single 
group  of  glands  which  have  been  subjected 
to  local  irritation  ;  some  of  the  gjands  often 
soften  and  suppurate ;  the  affection  occurs 
ehiefiy  in  early  life ;  and  other  constitutional 
signs  of  tubercular  cachexia  may  be  present. 
Cancer  of  the  glands  differs  widely  in  its 


micro8oo|noal  characters  tnm  lympbode- 
voma,  but  clinically  the  distinetKm  from  a 
local  lymf^oma  may  be  difficult,  and  turns 
chiefly  on  the  slow  extension  of  cancer  to 
neighbonrin^  glands,  and  its  subsequent 
localisation  m  organs  rather  than  in  Iyni|^- 
atic  structures. 

PRoaNosis.  —  When  lymphadenoma  is 
widely  spread,  or  the  local  growths  are  con- 
siderable in  size,  a  fetal  termination  is  almost 
certain.  The  duration,  however,  in  each 
case,  varies  mnch.  The  younger  tiie  patient 
and  the  better  the  preceding  b«Uth,  the  longer 
is  the  duration  of  the  disease.  The  oonsist- 
enee  of  the  glands  has  little  prognostb  value. 
The  softer  they  are,  the  vaxm  rapid  is  the 
course  the  disease ;  but,  <m  the  other 
huid,  if  it  is  influenced  by  remedial  agents, 
the  soft  glands  can  be  restored  to  a  better 
functioned  condition  than  the  hard.  The 
prognosis  is  worse  the  more  profound  the 
anemia.  Elevation  of  temperature  as  a  mle 
indicates  a  rapid  course,  but  to  this  there 
are  some  strikmg  exceptions,  as  in  one  case 
under  the  writer's  (W.  B.  G.)  care,  in  which 
the  glandular  enlargement  continued  sli^t, 
although  the  temperature  for  twelve  months 
waa  always  above  the  normal. 

Tbeatuent. — The  possibly  infecting  in- 
fluence of  the  primary  glandular  enlaige- 
ments  has  led  to  their  extirpation.  Wheie 
other  glands  have  been  inv(dved,  or  the 
spleen  has  been  enlai^ied,  the  operatiim  has 
done  no  good ;  and,  in  such  cases,  surgical 
interference  is  only  justified  by  impending 
death  from  the  loced  pressure.  But  where  the 
affection  has  been  confined  to  one  group  of 
glands,  the  progress  of  the  disease  has  been 
retarded  by  their  removal,  and  in  some  cases 
the  malady  has  even  been  cured.  The  degree 
of  ansmia  is  of  great  importance  as  influenc- 
ing the  prospect  of  benefit,  and  even  of  sur- 
vival from  the  operation,  and  the  actual 
proportion  of  corpuscles  shonld,  in  all  cases, 
be  estimated  by  the  hfemacytometer.  An 
operation  should  never  be  performed  if  the 
proportion  of  red  oorposcles  is  less  than  60 
per  cant,  of  the  noimaU  A  sli^t  ezoess  of 
white  eorpuscles  does  not  mihtate  against 
the  success  of  an  operation.  Other  methods 
of  local  treatment  have  been  employed,  with 
some  benefit,  especially  rubbing  and  sham- 
pooing, the  alternate  ai^eation  of  heat  and 
cold,  compression,  and  blistering.  Galvano- 
punetnre  is  useless.  Various  substanoes 
have  been  ii^ected  into  the  glands — iodine, 
nitrate  of  silver,  carbolic  acid,  arsenic.  The 
last  has  alone  appeared  useful  (Winiwarter), 
but  it  was,  in  all  cases,  given  internally  at 
the  same  time.  Of  internal  remedies  arsenic 
is  incomparably  the  most  potent.  It  shonld 
be  pushed  to  the  lai^st  doses  the  patient 
can  bear,  such  as  Plxv.  of  liquor  arsnuoalis 
three  times  daily.  It  often  causes  SMue  pain 
in  the  gls^ds,  followed  by  their  diminution 
in  size,  and  even,  in  a  few  reowded  eases,  by 
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their  complete  disappearance.  Although  raeh 
a  favourable  result  haa  not  come  under  the 
writer's  perBonal  obBervation,  he  (W.  B.  G.) 
has  seen  a  madced  diminuticni  obtained  in 
tlM  size  of  glands  which  were  before  eteadily 
enlarging,  a  diminution  which  has  been  main- 
tained for  years.  PhoBphoroB  haa  been  ^ven 
in  the  disease  (first  by  Verneuil),  but  it  is  far 
less  useful  than  arsenic  Iodine  and  iodide 
of  potassium  are  of  little  service.  Cod-liver 
oil  is  useful  when  there  is  any  e^ddenoe  of 
a  scrofulous  diathesis.  Mercury  and  carbolic 
acid  have  been  given  internally  without  suc- 
cess. Iron,  useless  alone,  has  sometimes 
appeared  to  do  good  when  givpu  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  remedies.  Change  of  air, 
general  tonics,  and  careful  diet  are  often  of 
considerable  service,  especially  when  em- 
ployed along  with  other  measures. 

W.  B.  Oowua.    Fbedsbicx  Tatlob. 

LYHFHAlSrOBITIS  {yift^,  water,  or 
lymph;  and  ayycZov,  a  vessel). — Inflammation 
M  lym|ihatie  vessels.  See  Lncpuno  Sts- 
TEK,  Diseases  ot 

IiTMFHAiraiEOTABIS  {lympha, 
lymph;  and  an^ctati*,  vascular  dilatation). 
Lymphatic  vanx,  or  varicose  dilatation  of 
lymf^atio  vessels.  See  Lymphatic  Svbtku, 
Diseases  o£ 

IiYKFHATIO  STBTXH,  Diseases 

of. — Stkov.  :  Diseases  of  the  Absorbent  S^- 
tem;  Fr.  Maiadiee  du  8y$time  Lymphatigue ; 
Qer.  Krankheiten  dea  Lymphtystemt. 

There  is  no  essential  difference  between 
the  lymphatic  and  lacteal  systems,  which 
together  constitnte  the  absorbent  system. 
The  present  article  deals  with  those  diseases 
of  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glancU  which 
are  more  or  less  of  a  local  nature ;  and  what 
is  stated  with  regard  to  the  former  will 
apply  generally  to  the  lacteals,  but  atten- 
tion wUl  be  directed  to  any  points  connected 
with  these  vessels  calling  for  special  notice. 
Some  of  the  affections  involving  these  struc- 
tnres  are  considered  in  separate  articles,  and 
need,  therefore,  merely  be  mentioned  here. 
It  xaxy  be  remarked  that  important  relations 
exist  between  the  absorbent  rrstem  and  eer- 
tain  diseases,  namely,  som«  of  those  belong- 
ing to  the  jsymotio  class,  and  those  depend- 
iog  npon  septic  conditions,  such  as  plague, 
t^hns  and  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  scarla- 
tma,  rubeola,  dengue,  erysipelas,  glanders, 
mUignant  pustule,  snake-bite,  dissection  or 
po9t-mortem  wounds,  and  certain  forms  of 
serous  inflammation,  such  as  puerperal  peri- 
tonitis. The  lymphatics  of  the  pleura  and 
lung  are  in  rare  instances  the  seat  of  suppu- 
ration. Moreover,  the  lymphatic  vessels 
seem  to  be  materially  involved  in  some 
skin-diseases,  such  as  erythema  and  ele- 
phantiasis; while  there  are  certain  structures 
in  the  body  which  consist  mainly  of  lymph- 

n 


ade  fbUicleB,  and  their  diseases  principaUy 
affect  tiiese  fiidlieles.  The  absorbent  svstem 
is  also  eoncemed  in  disseminating  siit^  dis- 
eases as  eaneer,  syphilis,  or  tuberde  through 
the  system.  These  points  ore  more  folly 
dwelt  upon  in  their  appropriate  articles,  and 
now  the  individual  diseases  of  the  lymphatic 
system  will  be  severally  discussed. 

I.  Acute  Inflamination.  —  According 
to  the  structures  involved,  acute  inflamma- 
tion, connected  with  the  Ijnoiphatic  system, 
presents  three  varieties,  namely :  (a)  where 
the  vessels  are  alone  affected — lymphangeitit 
or  ari^eioleucitis ;  (h)  where  the  condition 
is  limited  to  the  glands — adenitis;  or  (c) 
where  both  vessels  and  glands  are  involved. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  th^e  varie- 
ties togethw.  As  a  mle  the  disease  is 
localised,  but  under  certain  eiroumstuioes 
the  lymphatic  system  is  more  or  less  widely 
imphcaied}  especially  if  tiie  inflammation  u 
of  a  septic  character.  It  may  be  set  np  and 
extend  with  great  rapidity. 

^TIOLOGT  AND  PATHOLOOT. — ^Tho  CailSeS 

of  acute  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic 
vemels  or  glands  may  be  thus  indicated: 

1.  TrtoiTnatio,  including  such  injuries  as 
wounds,   contusions,  or  a  severe  strain. 

2.  Irritation  from  without.  Strong  heat,  as 
that  of  the  sun,  may  set  up  inflammation 
of  the  superficial  lymphatics.  Freasure  or 
friction  may  also  produce  this  efl'ect  upon 
the  vessels  or  glands.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common practice  to  excite  inflammation 
artifioiaUy  in  the  glands,  for  the  cure  of 
certun  of  their  diseases,  by  injecting  irri- 
tants Into  their  sabstanoe.  ft.  IrriiaHon 
from  loithvn.  This  may  be  due  to  inflam- 
mation in  the  vicinity,  suppuration,  ulcera- 
tion, diseases  of  joints  or  bones,  and  other 
causes.  In  medical  practice  the  implication 
of  the  glands  under  the  ^aw,  in  cases  of 
diphtheria  and  scarlatina,  is  a  familiar  illus- 
tration of  this  class  of  cases;  or  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  glands  behind  the  ear  in  cases 
of  impetigo  of  the  head.  The  lymphatic 
vessels  are  also  more  or  less  involved  in 
phlegmasia  dolens.  4.  Specific  irriteUiona. 
These  deserve  separate  recognition,  and 
include  ^^lilis,  gonorrhcea,  and  various 
septic  poisons,  which  frequently  affect  .the 
lymphatic  structures.  Inflammation  of  the 
auorbent  glands  is  also  an  imptntant  featmv 
in  plague,  glanders,  and  certain  other  specific 
diseases. 

With  regard  to  the  modes  in  which  the 
inflammation  is  set  up,  this  may  happen  in 
several  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  cause 
may  act  directiy  upon  the  lymphatic  vessels 
or  glands,  as  in  the  case  of  injury.  Secondly, 
these  structures  may  be  mvolved  by  ex- 
tension from  neighbouring  parts.  Glands 
are  frequentiy  afieoted  in  tnis  way;  and 
lymphatic  vessels  may  be  involved  oy  con ' 
tmuous  extension  of  irritation  firom  in- 
flamed organs,  serous  membranes,  or  other 
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itanctares  with  which  they  are  eoimectecl. 
Thirdly,  the  cause  of  the  inflammation  is 
often  more  or  leaa  remote  from  the  utna- 
tion  in  which  it  appears,  especiaUy  in  the 
case  of  the  glands.  This  may  arise  from 
the  inflammatory  change  pasnng  con- 
tinuously along  tixe  vessels  from  some  seat 
of  irritation  to  the  glands  in  their  coarse ; 
or  morbid  products  may  be  carried  by  the 
current  of  lymph  to  the  glands,  the  vessels 
themselves  being  unaffected,  when  the  in- 
flammation thus  set  up  is  said  to  be  «ympa- 
ihetic.  In  other  instances  pus  has  been 
found  within  the  lymphatic  vessels,  having 
made  its  way  from  some  seat  of  suppuration. 
It  should  aJso  be  mentioned  that  lymphatic 
inflammation  can  originate  a  similar  con- 
dUion  in  other  itraetureB,  snoh  as  the  jt^ts, 
and  this  may  be  of  a  ptmilent  character. 

Inflammation  is  much  more  readily  ex- 
cited in  the  I^phatic  stmctures  in  some 
persons  than  m  others,  and  especially  in 
those  who  are  strumous  or  tubercular.  The 
glands  are  more  liable  to  be  affected  in  the 
eariy  periods  of  life.  A  low  state  of  the 
general  health  may  predispose  to  inflamma- 
tion of  these  structures  from  slight  causes. 
Olands  which  are  chronically  inflamed  are 
very  liable  to  become  the  seat  of  acute 
inflammation  from  slight  causes. 

Anatomical  Charactebs. — Inflammation 
affecting  the  lymphatic  vessels  presents  two 
forms,  but  they  may  be  met  with  together. 
When  the  minute  capillary  networh  is  in- 
volved, the  condition  it  termed  reticular 
lymphangeilu;  the  skin  and  its  eajollaries 
are  generally  affected  at  the  same  time,  so 
that  there  is  mme  or  less  diflFased  redness, 
but  it  may  present  a  reticulated  arrange- 
ment. Tiumlar  lympkangeitit  signifies  that 
the  nuun  vessels  are  implicated.  They  are 
visible  on  the  surface  as  red  lines,  straight 
or  wavy,  passing  to  the  glands.  They  be- 
come dilated,  and  their  walls  thickened. 
Their  intern^  coat  is  opaque  and  uneven, 
and  the  endothelium  o^n  disaftpears. 
Coagulation  of  the  lymph  within  the  vessels 
takes  place,  closing  up  their  channel.  The 
coagulum  may  become  organised,  so  that 
they  are  permanently  obliterated ;  or  it  may 
soften  uid  even  suppurate  at  the  centre,  and 
the  prodncta  may  enter  into  the  general 
eircmation,  thus  causing  septictemia  or 
pynmia.  The  inflammation  is  liable  to 
extend  to  the  surrounding  edlnlar  tissue, 
leading  to  exudation,  hyperplasia  of  cells, 
and  consequent  swelling  and  thickening. 

Inflammation  of  lymphatic  glands  is 
eharaotraiBed  in  the  early  stage  by  swell- 
ing, congestion,  and  increased  firmness. 
The  lymph  accumulates,  exudation  takes 
place,  and  abundant  cells  are  present.  The 
inflammatory  process  may  soon  subside, 
terminating  in  resolution.  In  many  oases, 
however,  suppuration  ensues,  especially  in 
certain  forms  of  inflammation,  this  change 


commencing  in  the  centre  of  the  f^ands, 
the  cavities  of  which  become  more  or  less 
speedily  filled  with  pus.  The  inflamma- 
tion spreads  to  ttie  surrounding  cellular 
tissue,  and,  an  abscess  being  formed,  the 
pus  makes  its  way  to  the  sor&ce.  If  the 
glands  are  situated  within  the  body,  they 
may  burst  internally,  or  irritate  adjacent 
structures,  and  thus  lead  to  serious  conse- 
quences. Sometimes  the  glands  remain 
permanently  enlarged  and  indurated,  es- 
peciaUy  after  repeated  attacks  of  inflamma- 
tion; and  they  may  become  adherent  to 
the  p(ui»  around.  A  single  lymphatic  gland 
may  he  inflamed,  but  it  is  common  for  a 
cluster  or  chain  of  these  strocturea  to  be 
involved.  In  some  cases  the  inflammation 
assumes  a  more  or  Imb  snb-acnte  efaoracter, 
and  the  progress  of  events  is  slower. 

Btkptohs.— These  are  loeeU  and  getuirat 
The  local  phenomena  consist  of  subjeetive 
sensations,  and  objective  signs.  Pain  is  felt 
at  the  seat  of  inflammation,  which  may  be 
very  severe,  often  accompanied  with  a  sense 
of  heat  or  burning,  and  stiffiiesB  or  tension. 
There  is  usually  marked  tenderness,  and  this 
may  be  present  when  little  or  no  spontaneous 
pain  is  complained  of,  while  it  is  often  re- 
markably limited  to  the  line  of  an  afleoted 
lymphatic  vessel.  Movement  also  increases 
the  pain.  The  subjective  sensations  are 
more  severe  as  a  rule  when  the  glands  are 
involved.  When  suppuration  takes  place,  the 
pain  tends  to  assume  a  shooting  and  throb- 
bing character.  As  regards  objective  signs, 
inflamed  lymphatic  vewels,  if  superficial,  are 
usually  visible  as  red  lines,  either  straif^t  or 
wavy,  running  in  the  direction  of  the  glands ; 
or  there  may  be  separate  red  patches.  Shoidd 
they  be  deeply  situated,  however,  the  vessels 
cannot  be  seen.  The  lai^r  trunks  may  be 
felt  by  the  fingers,  being  cord-like,  firm,  and 
knotted.  The  surrounding  tissues  are  seen 
and  felt  to  be  more  or  less  swollen  and  in- 
durated. If  the  circulation  of  the  lymph  is 
much  interfered  with,  a  Umb  may  be  con- 
siderably enlarged,  and  presents  a  feeling  of 
firmness  and  solidity,  owing  to  the  occurrence 
of  lymphatic  cedema. 

When  superficial  lymphatic  glands  become 
inflamed,  their  enlargement  can  be  made  out 
on  examination,  and  the  surrounding  tissues 
may  also  he  swollen.  At  first  they  feel  firm, 
bat  if  suwuration  takes  place  they  become 
more  and  more  soft,  and  at  last  present  a 
sensation  of  fluctuation.  The  overlying  akin 
is  markedly  red,  and  there  is  often  subcu- 
taneous oedema.  Suppurative  inflammation 
of  lymphatic  glands  constitutes  the  condition 
known  as  *  bubo.'  If  not  opened  artificially, 
the  abscess  ultimately  btirsts  externally,  but 
it  may  burrow  considerably  before  doing  so, 
and  the  opening  is  often  imperfect.  See 
Bubo. 

The  general  symptoms  accompanying  in- 
flammation of  the  lymphatic  structures  vary 
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in  their  intenEity  in  different  eases,  according 
to  its  severity,  extent,  and  results.  In  the 
slighter  cases  there  is  no  obviouB  constitu- 
tional disturbance.  As  a  rule,  however,  more 
or  less  fever,  with  its  accompanying  symp- 
toms, sets  in,  preceded  often  by  shivering  or 
even  distinct  rif^rs.  If  suppuration  occurs, 
the  rigors  may  be  repeated ;  the  pyrexia  in- 
creases ;  and  more  or  less  wasting  and  weak- 
ness follow,  should  there  be  prolonged  dis- 
charge of  pOB.  Where  the  inflammation  is 
of  a  eeptio  character  from  the  first,  or  when 
twptio  matters  are  conveyed  into  the  eiroula- 
tiim,  the  general  symptoms  are  indicatiTe  of 
septicomia,  such  as  repeated  rigors,  high  and 
erratic  fiaver,  great  weakness  and  prostration, 
low  nervous  symptoms,  weak  and  rapid  car- 
dioo  action  and  pulse,  and  other  typhoid  phe- 
nomena. The  termination  is  then  usually 
fatal. 

Tbeatment. — In  the  management  of  any 
acute  inflammation  affecting  the  lymphatic 
vessels  or  glands,  the  first  indication  is  to 
get  rid  of  its  cause,  if  this  be  practicable. 
In  the  next  place  rest  is  of  essential  import- 
ance, and  the  affected  part  should  be  so 
placed  as  to  avoid  all  pressure  or  tension. 
As  regards  local  treatment,  the  implication 
of  heut  and  moistnre,  by  means  of  fomenta- 
tions and  ponlticee,  nsnally  answers  best. 
To  these  anodynes  may  be  added,  if  neces- 
sary, especially  belladonna;  and  the  latter 
may  be  often  applied  with  sidvaiitage  in  the 
form  of  extract,  mixed  with  glycerine.  It  is 
not  uncommonly  advisable  to  take  away 
blood  locally  from  the  neighbourhood  of  in- 
flamed glands,  by  means  of  leeches.  Some 
authorities  maintain  that  suppuration  may 
sometimes  be  prevented  by  counter-irritation 
around  the  glands,  effected  by  applying  blis- 
tering-fluid or  strong  iodine.  If  suppuration 
take  place,  the  progress  of  the  pus  towards 
the  sarface  jnnst  be  encouraged  by  the  usual 
means,  and  the  abscess  opened  as  soon  as 
practicable.  Shonld  geTural  treatment  be 
required,  at  first  it  is  usually  necewary  to 
keep  the  patient  on  low  diet,  to  open  the 
bowels  well,  and  perhaps  to  administer  some 
simple  saline  mixture.  When  suppuration 
occurs,  a  more  or  less  supporting  tonic  and 
stimulant  treatment  is  colled  for.  Septi- 
cemia demands  the  free  use  of  alcoholic 
stimulants,  the  administration  of  full  doses 
of  quinine,  and  other  appropriate  reme- 
dies. 

2.  Chronic  Inflammation.— Only  the 
lymphatic  glands  can  be  said  to  be  liable  to 
this  affection — chronic  adenitis.  They  may 
remain  in  a  condition  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion after  one  or  more  acute  or  sub-aonte 
attacks ;  or  this  is  set  up  as  a  chronio  affec- 
tion from  some  continaed  or  repeated  inita- 
tion.  Formerly  a  low  form  of  chronio  in- 
flammation was  regarded  as  the  primary 
lesion  in  scrofulous  or  tubercular  ^ands,  and 
some  pathologists  still  hold  this  view.  The 


affected  glands  are  enlarged  and  firm,  and 
often  somewhat  painful  and  tender.  These 
changes  may  be  due  partly  to  a  hyperplasia 
of  the  glana-stmctures,  partly  to  an  exuda- 
tion into  their  midst.  Frequently  they  con- 
tinue in  this  condition  for  a  long  time,  without 
undergoing  any  obvious  change,  but  they  are 
liable  to  acute  exacerbations  from  slight 
causes.  They  may  ultimately  become  the 
seat  of  caseous  defeneration,  or  of  suppura- 
tion. The  circulation  of  the  lymph  through 
the  involved  glands  is  prevented  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  Usually  there  is  no  consti- 
tutional disturbance,  unless  a  considerable 
number  of  glands  are  implicated,  or  they 
undergo  degeiieration  or  suppuration. 

TsxATiaurr. — It  is  not  deurable  to  allow 
ehronio  adenitis  to  continue,  as  unpleasant 
or  even  serious  consequences  may  ensue,  and 
therefore  the  affected  glands  should  be  sub- 
jected to  proper  treatment  without  delay. 
Any  source  of  irritation  must  be  removed  at 
the  outset.  Qentle  fiiction  over  the  enlarged 
glands,  with  some  simple  oleaginous  or  greasy 
material,  may  be  effectual  in  reducing  them, 
or  it  may  be  necessary  to  rub  in  weak  iodine 
or  iodide  of  potasraum  ointment,  or  to  paint 
the  surface  with  tincture  of  iodine.  Counter- 
irritation  by  blisters  may  be  sometimes  nse- 
fuL  Internally  cod-liver  oil  and  quinine  are 
frequently  of  much  value;  jareparations  of 
iron  are  also  often  very  serviceable,  espe- 
cially the  syrup  of  the  iodide  and  phos- 
phate. If  the  affected  gluids  do  not  yield 
to  treatment,  it  may  become  a  question 
whether  they  should  not  be  removed  by 
operation. 

8.  ScrofUous  Disease.— By  this  term 
it  has  been  customary  to  designate  a  chronio 
disease  of  the  absorbent  glands,  oharactorised 
by  enlargement,  followed  by  degeneration 
and  caseation  of  the  tissues  and  morbid  pro* 
ducts,  and  ending  in  unhealthy  Bapparati(Hi. 
It  will  be  oonvenimt  to  discuss  briefly  the 
condition  under  this  heading,  as  the  cases  in 
which  it  occurs  are  definite  enough,  although 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  ol  the  primary  lesion.  By  many  it  is 
regarded  as  essentially  tubercular,  and  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  tubercular  or  scrofulous 
diathesis,  but  others  regard  it  as  a  low  form 
of  inflammation. 

jEtiolooy.— Scrofulousdiseaseoftheglands 
often  occurs  in  those  who  are  obviously  of  a 
strumous  or  tubercular  habit,  or  who  are 
hereditarily  predisposed ;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  always  the  case,  for  the  subjects  of 
the  glandular  affection  may  be  apparently 
strong  and  healthy.  Children  and  young 
persons  are  by  far  most  frequently  affected. 
The  change  is  often  originally  set  up  by  some 
local  irritation,  but  in  many  instances  there 
is  no  such  obvious  cause,  and  it  appears  to 
commence  spontaneously.  Onceanwsorbent 
gland  becomes  ^e  seat  of  scrof^ns  lesicmSt 
others  in  connexion  with  it,  or  even  at  a 
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diatanee,  are  very  liable  to  beecnue  Beeondarily 
implicated. 

Amatohical  Characterb.— SorofalonB  dig- 
ease  ma^  involve  the  lacteal  as  well  as  the 
lymphabo  riands,  and  of  the  latter  those 
witmn  the  oody  may  be  affected,  as  well  as 
those  which  are  external.  Of  the  external 
glands,  those  in  the  neck  and  under  the  jaw 
are  most  oommonly  first  involved.  The 
changes  always  go  uirough  a  more  or  less 
chronic  course.  At  first  the  glands  become 
enlarged  and  firm,  and  the  enlargement  has 
been  attributed  to  inflammfttory  prodacts, 
hyperplasia  of  the  l^'mpbatic  elements,  or 
tubercle ;  and  tubercle-bacilli  have  been  found. 
Subsequently  as  a  rule  caseation  takes  place, 
the  substance  of  the  glands  becoming  yellow 
and  softened;  then  a  slow  process  of  un- 
healthy Buppnration  generally  ensues,  lead- 
ing to  the  formation  of  chronic  abscesses. 
The  akin  over  them  presents  a  congested  ap- 
pearaneei  and  ia  often  midmrmined  for  some 
distance,  the  subentaneotu  tissues  being  in- 
volved in  the  suppurative  process.  If  the 
abseesses  are  not  properly  treated,  they  are 
liable  to  cause  much  desfaraction  of  the  skin, 
and  to  leave  unhealthy  sinuses  and  ulcers 
when  they  burst  of  their  own  accord.  If 
they  subsequently  heal,  this  is  often  attended 
by  extensive  scarring,  and  the  scars  are  per- 
manent, but  become  less  marked  in  course  of 
time.  In  some  cases  the  glands  do  not  sup- 
purate, but  after  caseation  they  become  cal- 
cified and  inert;  it  appears  probable  thai 
this  result  may  take  place  even  after  the 
formation  of  pus,  which  then  becomes  iu- 
spisaated,  and  mixed  np  with  calcareous 
matter. 

SnpTOMS. — In  the  case  of  the  exinnal 
glands,  with  which  we  am  now  concerned, 
file  changes  above  described  con  be  observed 
olimeally.  They  are  attended  witii  little  or 
no  pain,  bat  there  is  usually  more  or  less 
tenderness.  Constitutional  symptoms  are 
aa  a  role  prominent,  when  the  glands  become 
involved  to  any  considerable  extent,  as  evi- 
denced by  wasting,  antemia,  general  weak- 
ness, and  more  or  less  pyrexia,  which,  if 
there  should  be  abundant  suppuration,  is  apt 
to  assame  a  heciic  type.  If  the  f^landular 
mischief  is  limited,  however,  the  system  may 
Buffsr  but  little  or  not  at  all ;  and  even  after 
it  luu  bera  extendve  and  severe,  so  as  to 
lower  tiie  patient  very  mnoh,  recovery  may 
take  place  under  appropriate  treatment,  the 
patient  ultimately  becoming  strong  and 
robust.  When  the  internal  ^ands  are 
affected,  they  may  give  rise  to  symptoms 
teom  their  mere  mechanical  presence,  such 
as  those  indicative  of  pressure  or  irritation ; 
and  if  destructive  changes  occur  in  them, 
very  serious  results  are  liable  to  be  pro- 
duced. The  general  symptoms  are  also 
usually  more  marked  in  these  cases,  and 
may  become  extreme  in  degree.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  phthisiB  may  be  set  up  by  an 


infective  process,  in  connexion  with  suppu- 
rating or  caseous  scrofulous  glands.  See 
Bbovghiai.  Gunm,  Diseases  of;  and  Mb- 
BENTEBIO  Olamds,  Diseases  ot 

Tbeathbitt.  —  Omieral  treatment  is  of 
essential  importonoe  in  the  treatment  of 
aerofulona  floods.  The  patient  ihould  be 
plaeed  under  the  most  satisfiMtoiy  sanitary 
conditions  that  can  be  obtained;  but  in 
many  cases  this  is  a  very  ditheult  matter, 
and  it  is  of  great  importance,  if  possible,  to 
remove  from  their  unhealthy  and  o&ea 
wretched  homes  those  suffering  from  this 
affection,  and  to  treat  them  in  suitable  sana- 
toriums  or  hospitals.  They  should  be  aa 
much  as  possible  in  the  open  air,  and  a 
change  of  climate  and  siirroundings  will  often 
prove  of  decided  benefit.  Residence  at  the 
seaside,  with  sea-bathing,  is  also  of  essential 
service,  or  a  aea-voyage  may  be  desirable. 
Margate  is  deservedly  in  great  repute  oa  a 
seaside  resort  for  oases  of  scrofulous  glands. 
The  dif^stive  Ametions  require  careftil  atten- 
tion and  regulation ;  and  the  food  must  be 
nutritions,  including  abundance  of  good  milk, 
fresh  eggs,  and  such  articles  of  diet.  As  re- 
gards medicines,  those  which  are  usually 
indicated  are  cod-liver  oil,  quinine,  and  pre- 
parations of  iron,  especially  the  syrup  of  the 
iodide,  steel-wine,  or  Parriah's  syrup.  In 
certain  cases  marked  benefit  has  been  found 
to  result  from  the  odminiatration  of  minute 
doses  of  sulphide  of  ooloium,  and  &<un  chlo- 
ride of  calcium. 

Local  treatment  is  usually  called  for.  In 
the  early  stages  attempts  may  be  made  to 
caiue  absoiTitiwi  of  the  enloiged  glands,  hot 
these  must  be  cautioaaly  oondueiod.  GenUs 
friction,  the  application  of  raeparationa  con- 
taining iodine  or  certain  iodidM,  and  the  nae 
of  poulticea  or  fomentations  of  sea- weeds,  are 
the  measures  usually  adopted.  In  some 
cases  it  certainly  aeema  the  lyst  plan  of 
treatment  to  try  to  encourage  suppuration 
in  glands  which  are  in  a  torpid  state,  and 
which  cannot  be  absorbed.   For  this  pur- 

gose  they  have  been  injected  with  irritants, 
uppuration  and  its  oonsequences  must  be 
treated  on  ordinary  principles ;  but  it  should 
be  remarked  that  abscesses  should  not  be 
allowed  to  burst  of  their  own  aooord,  but 
need  surgical  interference,  aa  otherwise  they 
may  lead  to  much  destruction  of  the  akin 
and  Bubeutaaeona  tisanes.  Ia  suitable  eases 
the  best  treatment  oonaists  in  clearing  out 
caseous  materials,  or  removing  masses  of 
glands  by  surgical  methods.  Injection  of 
tuberculin  has  been  tried,  but,  to  say  the 
least,  with  doubtful  results. 

4.  Hypertrophy  and  Atrophy  of 
G-lands.  —  The  lymphatic  glands  become 
hypertrophied  under  different  circum- 
stances. In  some  eases  there  ie  a  mere 
local  hypertrophy,  which  shows  no  ten- 
dency to  progress  towards  other  parts,  and 
which  may  be  due  to  some  obvious  irrlta- 
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tion,  or  is  independent  of  any  known  cause. 
This  morbid  change  is  most  important,  how- 
ever, in  the  disease  termed  lymphadenoma, 
homo,  or  HodgJtin't  dittiaae^  in  which 
is  a  progressive  enlargement  of  the 
lyniphatie  glands ;  and  in  one  form  of  leuco- 
cythamia.  These  affeotioos  are  discnased 
in  semrate  artiolee.  'Without  mtering  upon 
any  desiffiption,  therefore,  it  will  somce  to 
remark  tiiat  in  these  affections  the  enlarge- 
ment varies  much  in  degree  and  extent  in 
different  cases ;  and  that  the  glands  usually 
show  no  tendency  towards  any  degenerative 
or  destructive  change.  Clinically  they  are 
reo<^iBed  by  their  obvious  physical  charac- 
ters  when  superficial;  or  by  physical  signs 
when  situated  in  internal  cavities.  As  a 
rule  they  are  painless;  but  may  give  rise 
to  various  symptoms  by  causing  mechanical 
proaawre,  irritation,  or  destructive  effects. 
In  many  cases  more  or  less  severe  general 
symptoms  are  present.  See  LiucocY- 
THfiMU ;  and  Lthfhadbkoha. 

Atro]^  of  lymphatic  glands  may  ooenr 
from  various  causes,  as  after  inflammation ; 
as  a  senile  change ;  or  after  the  removal  of 
a  limb,  or  its  long-continued  want  of  use. 
No  definite  effects  can  be  referred  to  this 
condition,  but  if  there  shoiUd  be  extensive 
glandular  atrophy,  it  might  obviously  inter- 
fere with  the  due  nutrition  of  the  blood  and 
general  system. 

6.  Morbid  Formations  and  Deposits 
in  Glands. — Under  this  heading  the  follow, 
ing  may  be  considered :  — 

{a)  Cancer  and  Sarcoma. — The  various 
forms  of  malignant  growth  frequently  in- 
volve  lymphatic  glands.  In  most  cases 
the  disease  is  secondary  to  cancer  in  some 
neighbouring  part,  and  the  glands  are  very 
prone  to  become  involved,  owing  to  the 
aireot  eommtmication  through  the  lympha- 
tics. This  is  well  exemplified  by  the  impli* 
cation  of  the  axillary  glands  when  the  breast 
is  the  seat  of  cancer.  Not  ancommonly, 
however,  the  formation  in  the  glands  is 
primary,  and  then  involves  other  structures 
secondarily  by  direct  extension  or  convection. 
All  forms  of  cancer  are  met  with,  but  the 
encephaloid  variety  is  most  oommoa.  When 
secondary,  however,  it  generally  approxi- 
mates in  characters  to  the  primary  forma- 
tion, and  hence  may  be  of  a  scirrhous  or 
melanotic  type.  Seooodory  sarcoma  occurs 
in  the  lymunatic  glands;  and  there  is  also 
A  primary  disease  named  mtUigfle  or  lym- 
pho-tareorna,  which  partionlarly  abbots  the 
mediastinal  glands.  A  malignant  ^andular 
tumour  may  attain  a  considerable  size,  uid 
it  is  more  or  less  nodulated.  The  consistence 
will  depend  on  the  variety  of  the  growth; 
often  it  is  soft,  and  a  milky  juice  escapes  on 
pressure.  If  cancerous  glands  are  external, 
they  can  be  recognised  on  examination,  and 
are  usually  pain^  and  tender.  When  situ- 
ated intem^ly  they  give  rise  to  physical 


signs  of  their  presence,  either  in  the  chest  or 
the  abdomen,  and  to  more  or  less  pressure- 
symptoms,  which  may  be  combined  with  the 
constitutional  symptoms  of  malignant  dis- 
ease.  It  may  be  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
clinically  between  oanoerous  {farads  and 
lymphadenomatoos  growths  utuated  inter- 
nally. 

(&)  AWrnninoid  ditecue. — The  absorbent 
glfhnds  are  liable  to  be  involved  in  conditions 
which  give  rise  to  albuminoid  degeneratiiHi. 
On  section  they  present  the  peculiar  waxy, 
pale,  translucent,  homogeneous  appearance 
characteristic  of  tissues  which  are  the  seat  of 
this  chaise.  The  glands  may  be  enlarged ; 
but  when  they  attain  a  considerable  size, 
this  is  partly  due  to  hypertrophy.  In  other 
cases  they  are  small  and  firm.  This  con- 
dition may  give  rise  to  symptoms  by  pres- 
sure, as  sometimes  happens  in  the  case  of 
albuminoid  glands  in  the  portal  fissure,. which 
may  cause  ascites  or  jaumlice. 

(c)  Pigmcntaiion, — The  bronchial  glands 
are  usuaUy  the  seat  of  a  deposit  of  block  par- 
ticles, in  eases  where  the  lungs  are  similarly 
affected,  as  in  miners*  colliers,  &e.  They  are 
enlarged  to  some  extent,  and  black ;  and  a 
black  liquid  escapes  on  preesnre.  This  con- 
dition does  not  give  rise  to  any  obvious 
symptoms.  More  or  less  pigmentation  of 
these  glands  is  often  obserred  with  advancing 
age. 

((2)  Syphilitic  diseaae, — The  glands  in  the 
groin  are  affected  from  the  irritation  of  the 
primary  syphilitic  sore,  and  others  are  often 
involved  in  connexion  with  its  secondary  and 
:  tertiary  manifestations.    Syphilitic  glands 
'  are  of  moderate  size,  indurated,  indolent, 
painless,  and  freely  movable, 
(e)  Tubercle, — In  addition  to  what  has 
!  been  stated  under  BcitOFUU,  it  must  be 
'  mentioned  that  distinct  grey  granulations 
are  sometimes  found  in  connexion  with  the 
,  glands  in  acute  tuberculosis.    A  class  of 
i  cases  of  progresmve  diffused  tuberculous  dis- 
'  ease  of  the  lymphatic  glands  has  also  been 
described,  occurring  in  adults,  in  which 
nearly  all  the  glands  in  the  body  are  simul- 
taneously, or  in  rapid  succession,  affected 
with  tubercle,  leading  to  suppuration.  They 
are  attended  with  fever  and  rapid  wasting, 
and  end  fatally  in  from  six  months  to  a  year. 
{PrineipUM  and  Practice  of  Medicine :  Fagge 
and  Pye-Smtth.) 

Tbeathekt. — Practically  the  treatment  of 
the  morbid  formations  in  glands  just  con- 
sidered, if  any  be  called  for,  Qonsists  in 
measures  directed  against  the  constitutional 
condition  of  which  they  are  a  manifestation. 
Operative  interference  may  be  demandsd  in 
suitable  cases.  Symptoms,  especially  those 
resulting  from  pressure,  may  also  require 
special  treatment. 

6.  Chronlo  Changes  affircting  Lym- 
phatioB. — The  lymphatic  vessels  ore  subject 
to  two  {MTincipal  classes  of  duronic  changes, 
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nunaly:  (a)  Dilatation  wmA  hypertrophff  \ 
&ad  (6)  Obstruction. 

(a)  Dilatation  and  Hypertrophy — Lymph- 
angiectatiM. — ^Leaving  out  of  consideration 
Uie  thoracic  duct  and  reeeptaculum  chyli, 
the  lymphatics,  either  superficial  or  ^ep, 
and  UBO  the  laisteals,  may  become  more  or 
less  dilated  and  hypertrophied.  Even  the 
vesaeli  of  internal  nraeoua  or  eeroiu  mem- 
branes may  be  thus  affected.  In  most  eaaea 
the  larger  trunks  are  implicated,  but  the 
c^illaxy  plezosea  are  sometimes  chiefly  or 
alone  involved.  With  regard  to  the  causes 
of  this  condition,  it  is  often  congenital,  and 
has  then  been  attribated  to  a  want  of  spe- 
oiaUsation  in  the  lymphatic  system  of  certain 
parts.  In  other  cases  it  is  evidently  due  to 
some  obstruction  to  the  circulation  of  the 
lymph,  and  consequent  enlugement  of  the 
vessels  behind  the  impediment.  Such  ob* 
struction  may  be  seated  in  the  glands  or 
vessels,  and  in  the  latter  ease  may  be  due 
to  intarnal  plugging  or  to  external  pressure. 
In  Kxne^  instances  the  enlargemmt  of  the 
Ijniphatics  partakes  of  ttw  character  of  a 
primary  hypertrophy,  either  alone  or  along 
with  other  tissues,  as  is  the  case  in  connexion 
with  elephantiasis  and  certain  other  ^wtbs, 
of  which  enlarged  lymphatics  constitute  an 
important  element.  Dilatation  has  been  also 
attributed  to  a  sunposed  paralysis  of  the  mus. 
cular  coat  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Lymph- 
sn^ectasis  is  most  common  in  warm  and 
moist  climates. 

Thra«  are  various  forms  which  enlarged 
lymphatics  assume.  Thus,  there  may  be 
simply  a  localised  dilatation  of  the  capil- 
laries, constituting  a  visible  freely  anasto- 
mosing reticulum  or  network.  More  com- 
monly the  trunks  are  enlarged,  assuming  a 
tubolar,  fuqform,  varicose,  saccular,  or  cir- 
soid form.  Or  a  distinct  growth  may  be 
produced,  which  has  been  specially  termed 
lympKangiectant,  and  has  been  divided  by 
Wagner  into  three  varieties  —  (i)  timple ; 
(ii)  cavernous  i  (iii)  G^stoid—aamea  which 
sufficiently  indicate  then*  several  peculiarities. 
The  walls  of  the  vessels  are  often  more  or 
less  thickened  from  hypertrophy.  Dilated 
lymphatics  are  liable  ultimately  to  give  way, 
with  consequent  escape  of  the  lymph. 

Clinically,  the  conditione  now  under  con- 
sideration are  visible  when  superficial,  or 
when  occurring  on  a  surface  which  can  be 
inqwcted.  The  appearances  will  differ  ac- 
cording  to  the  puiicolar  morbid  change 
present.  There  may  be  a  distinct  tumour ; 
or  the  enkir^ed  lym^diBtics  may  onljr  form 
one  element  m  certain  gro«-ths.  Cystic  for- 
mations originating  in  the  lymphatic  system 
are  said  to  be  most  common  in  connexion 
with  the  upper  lip,  tongue,  and  neck.  !En- 
latgement  of  the  superficial  lymphatics  is 
ch^fly  observed  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
thigh,  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  and  the 
scrotum  and  penis ;  they  appear  in  the  form 


of  vesicles  like  grains  of  sago,  grouped  regu- 
larly or  irregularly.  Sometimes  only  am- 
pullte  are  formed,  which  are  generally  soft 
and  painless.  These  conditions  have  been 
mistaken  for  hernia,  abscess,  scrofiilons 
glands,  and  other  diseases.  Should  the  di- 
eted lymphatics  mptnre  sabcataneond^, 
vesideB  containing  a  clear  or  milky  fluid 
appear.  They  may  rupture  on  the  surface 
of  the  skill}  the  lymph  being  discharged 
externally,  which  is  an  important  point  in 
the  diagnosis  of  doubtlul  cases.  When  di- 
lated abeorbents  are  situated  internally,  tiiey 
cannot  be  recognised  unless  they  should  hap- 
pen to  rupture,  with  the  escape  of  their  con- 
tents by  some  outlet.  This  applies  mainly 
to  the  lacteals,  the  contents  of  which  may 
pass  out  with  the  stools,  and  to  the  urinary 
mucous  membrane,  it  being  supposed  by 
some  pathologists  that  the  condition  termed 
ckyluria  is  merely  due  to  the  rupture  of 
dilated  lymphatic  vessels  in  this  membrane. 
See  Chtluria. 

(6)  Obstruction. — As  in  the  ease  of  dilata- 
tion, the  capillaiy  plexuses  or  larger  lym- 
phatics may  be  obstrocted.  This  may  arise 
chiefly  from  fugging  of  their  channels  by 
coagulated  lym]A;  inflammation  |of  the  ves- 
sels ;  pressure  by  enlarged  dands,  aneurysms, 
or  other  tumours,  or  merely  as  a  result  of  in- 
flammation of  the  cellular  tissue  around  the 
vessels.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  lym- 
phatic tissues,  similar  to  those  observed  in 
the  glands,  sometimes  form  here  and  there 
In  the  course  of  the  lymphatics  in  cases 
of  lymphadenoma.  The  lymphatics  of  the 
urinary  mucous  membrane  are  also  sup- 
posed by  some  pathologists  to  be  blocked  by 
jniarug,  and  they  eonioder  that  this  is  the 
cause  of  ehylnria.   8m  Filaru  SAMonnm 

HOIONIS. 

The  effects  liable  to  be  produced  by  ob- 
structitm  of  lymphatic  vessels  are  sweUing, 
from  Bo-caUed  lymphatic  cedema;  and  dila- 
tation of  the  vessels  behind  the  obstruction, 
which  may  lead  to  their  rupture.  It  is  by 
these  effects  alone  that  this  condition  can  be 
recognised  clinically. 

Treatment. — But  little  can  be  done  for 
the  chronic  changes  affecting  lymphatic  ves- 
sels now  under  consideration.  Proper  ban- 
daging, or  the  use  of  some  elastic  support, 
may  b«  of  use  in  treating  dilated  vessels, 
if  they  happen  to  be  conveniently  situated. 
I'riction  and  kneading  may  assist  in  remov- 
ing lymphatic  cedema  dne  to  obstmetion. 
Growths  come  under  the  treatment  of  the 
surgeon,  and  do  not  call  far  any  special 
remark  here. 

Fbxdiuck  T.  Bobbbts. 

IiYUFHATIO  •TBMFBBAMSNT. 
See  TsicPBRAinMT. 

IiYHFHOHA.— A  synonym  for  lym^- 
adenoma.   See  Lvmphadbhoma. 
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LTMPHOBBHAGIA 

IiTUFHOBBHAG-IA  or  LYM- 
PHOBBHCEA  {l^pha,  lymph,  from 
vviu^rf,  water ;  and  pTymyiij  I  bunt  forth,  or 
pirn,  I  flow). 

Definition. — These  terms  literally  siRnify 
a  6ow  of  lymph,  hut  they  are  used  to  indicate 
an  abnormal  diu^ai^  from  any  part  of  the 
absorbent  system,  whether  it  be  of  lymph  or 
of  chyle. 

.ffiTioLOOT  AND  Patholooy. — Lymphor- 
ihagin  may  take  place  from  the  lym^uiatio 
capillaries  or  trunks ;  &om  the  lacteale ;  from 
the  absorbent  glands;  or  from  the  recepta- 
eulnm  ebyli  or  tfaoraoio  duot.  C^ses  in  which 
this  condition  occurs  are  usually  divided  into 
traumaiie  and  idiopaihUi,  accmrding  to  their 
apparent  causation.  In  the  former  the  cause 
is  a  wound,  which  generally  afieots  either  thd 
thoracic  duct,  the  laieer  lymphatic  tnmks, 
or  the  glands.  A  discharge  of  lymph  has  in 
rare  instances  followed  even  a  ^[ight  wound, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  joints, 
and  this  was  attributed  by  the  late  Mr.  Mes- 
senger Bradley  to  a  constitutional  defect — a 
lynyphorrhagic  diathesis,  corresponding  to 
the  hfemorrhagic  diathesis.  Idiopathic  lym- 
phorrhcea  is  almost  always  the  result  of 
dilatation  of  one  or  more  vessels,  which  ulti- 
mately rupture.  They  are  oft«i  greatly  dis- 
tended befora  they  give  way.  Amuaion  may 
be  made  here  to  tine  supposed  relatiim  of 
ohylnria  to  the  presence  of  filaria  in  the 
lymphatic  Tesseu  of  the  urinary  oigans, 
these  parasites  causing  them  to  rupture,  and 
the  lymph  consequently  being  discharged 
with  the  urine.    See  Fizjuua  SANotiiNis 

HOHINIS. 

Stmptohs  and  Effects. — Should  an  escape 
of  lymph  take  place  upon  any  part  of  the 
surfoce  of  the  body,  it  differs  much  in  its 
quantity  and  characters  in  different  cases. 
It  may  be  less  than  an  ounce,  or  amount  to 
five  and  even  ten  pounds  withhi  the  twenty- 
four  hours ;  while  in  the  same  case  its  quan< 
tity  is  liable  to  variation  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  flow  has  even  been  known  to  assume 
a  periodic  charaoter,  increasing  during  the 

Siriod  of  digestion.   In  traumatic  cases  the 
schuge  either  nresents  the  ordinary  ap- 
pearance of  lymphi  being  dear  and  limpu, 
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or  it  is  mixed  more  or  less  with  blood  or 
with  inflammatory  products.  When  rupture 
takes  place  spontaneously  after  dilatation  ol 
the  vessels,  the  fluid  is  more  like  chyle,  being 
more  or  less  milky  and  white,  from  the  pre- 
sence of  particles  of  fat,  but  its  characters 
are  liable  to  alter  from  time  to  time.  It 
contains  a  variable  quantity  of  fibrinogenoos 
elements,  and  is  proportionately  disposed  to 
coagulate  spontaneonsly.  Internal  lymphor- 
rhagia  cansra  diflerent  results.  In  the  ease 
of  the  intestines  and  urinary  oigans,  the  fluid 
is  discharged  with  the  fieoes  and  urine  re- 
spectively, in  the  former  case  being  supposed 
to  give  rise  to  fatty  stools,  and  in  the  latter 
to  chyluria.  The  late  Mr.  Bradley  attributed 
some  cases  of  effusion  into  serous  cavities, 
such  as  certain  forma  of  hydrocele,  hydro- 
cephalus, pleuritic  efinsion,  and  ascites,  to  a 
lymphorrhagia  into  the  respective  cavities; 
and  the  writer  has  met  with  a  ease  of  ascites 
which  seemed  to  support  this  view.  Fatal 
peritonitis  has  resulted  from  the  entrance  of 
chyle  into  the  peritoneum,  owing  to  the  rup- 
ture of  a  dilated  reoeptacnlum  chyli.  The 
escape  of  lymph  or  chyle  out  of  the  system 
tends  to  affect  the  general  health,  and,  if  it 
is  in  huge  amount,  this  is  likely  to  lead  to 
marked  emaciation,  debility,  and  ancsmia. 

Tbutmbht. — ^la  extOTial  lymphorriugia 
all  ^aX  can  be  done  is  to  check  the  flow  of 
lymph  by  pressure  of  bandages,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  astringents.  In  oases  where  it 
takes  place  into  internal  passages,  tincture 
of  perchloride  of  iron  in  rail  doses  may  be 
of  service.  The  general  condition  must  be 
attended  to,  and  improved  by  nntrients  and 
tonics,  if  required. 

FBBDBBICK  T.  BOBKBTa. 

LYPEKASriA  (Xvnnj,  grief;  and  /tarui, 
madness). — The  name  applied  by  Eaquirol 
to  the  form  of  insanity  eharacterised  by 
mental  depression,  lunally  called  melan- 
(^li*.  Bee  Mbuncboua. 

LT8IS  (XvM,  I  dis8olve).^Tlus  word  had 
formerly  various  signiflcations,  but  is  now 
generally  applied  to  the  gradttal  decline  of 
ai^  disease  or  path(dogieM  process,  especially 
fbver.   See  Fsvu. 
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APPENDIX. 


ABASIA 

— Loss  or  impairmeDt  of  the 
power  of  walking.  It  nukj  be  due  to  a  ftino- 
tiotuU  or  to  an  on[anio  neuroais. 

P.  C,  Enapp  fias  described  a  paroxyamal 
trtpidcmt  a.  in  which  walking  is  hindered  by 
contradictor;'  movements  that  stiffen  the  legs 
and  consist  of  a  sort  of  trepidation  reeembling 
that  of  spastio  paraplegia. 

ABITA  SFBnra.— A  chalybeate  s.,  flow- 
ing about  400  gallons  per  hour,  in  pine  woods 
near  Covington,  Saint  Tammany  Parish,  La. 

ABOTJLOMANIA.— A  form  of  insanity 
characterized  bjr  Ion  or  great  impafiment  of 

the  wilL 

ABTTUA. — See  Aboulomania. 

ACAKTHOLTEOS.— An  acanthosis  char- 
acterized by  separation  of  the  upper  lajrers  of 
the  epidermis — as  pemphigus  essentialis  and 
gangnena  cachectics  iuiautum. 

AOANTuOKA.  —  Hyperplasia  of  the 
prickle-ceil  layer  of  the  epiaermis. 

ACAKTHOSIS.— Disease  of  the  prickle- 
oell  layer  of  the  epidermis. 

A0BT0N2KIA.— Acetone  in  the  blood ; 
thooght  to  be  the  cause  of  diabetic  coma.  It 
has  been  found  in  considerable  qnantity  in 
many  morbid  states,  especially  in  terers. 

AOBTONUiUA.— Acetone  in  the  nrine. 
Its  presence  majr  be  physiological  or  patho- 
logic^ In  the  latter  category  may  be  placed 
feorile  a.,  diabetie  a,,  a.  associated  with  certain 
forms  of  oanoer  independently  of  inanition,  a. 
of  starvation,  and  a.  associated  with  certain 
psychoses.  In  excess  it  may  cause  auto-intoxi- 
cation. An  abundance  of  nitrogenous  food 
mar  cause  physiological  a.  To  accuratelv  de- 
tect a.,  one  nuf  to  one  litre  of  nrine  should  be 
distilled,  and  by  Lieben's  test  a  few  drops  of 
todo-potassic  iodide  solution  and  caustic  potash 
are  added  to  a  few  drachma  of  this  distillate ; 
acetone  will  produce  an  abnndant  {neoipitate 
of  iodoform  crystals. 

AOHXIiLODTNZA.— A  morbid  state  char- 
acterized by  great  pain  at  the  point  of  inser- 
tion of  the  tendo  Achillis  on  standing  or  walk- 
ing, tof^ther  with  thickeuing  of  the  tendon  at 
that  point 

A0HaO]EATOSI&— A  disease  of  the  skin 
or  bur  characterized  by  deficient  pigmenta- 
tion. 

AOSOSBTRXBZA.— Bzaggersted  sensi- 
bility. 


ADIPOSIS  DOLOflOSA 

ACBOJi  X  UKOBU.— A  neurosis  involving 
the  motor,  seiuory,  Taaomotor,  secretory,  or 
trophic  nerves  of  the  extremitieB,  It  is  some- 
times of  central  and  sometimes  of  peripheral 
origin.  Raynaud's  disease,  podalgia,  and  ery- 
thromelalgia  are  examples    this  class. 

A0B0PAUESTHX8IA.  —  Fataaathesia 

affecting  the  extremities. 

ADAKS  OOUKTYSPHnraa— S's  near 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  oontaioing  magnesium  chlo- 
ride, calcium  sulphate,  carbonate,  and  chlotide, 
sodium  chloride,  and  iron  oxide. 

APAKB  SFBXNO.— An  alkaline  carbo- 
nated s.  in  Cobb's  Valley,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  The 
principal  salts  are  magnesium,  sodium,  and 
calcium  carbonate.  The  waters  resemble  those 
of  Vichy. 

ADAKB  8PBIKO&— See  Eochefobt 
Spsinas. 

ADAMS        WHITE  SXTLFHUB 

SFBINGa.— Sulphur  s's  in  Bedloid  Co,  Ftk 
Once  frequented  as  a  resort 

ADDISON'S  KELOID.— See  Keloid. 

ADDISON  KINEBAX.  SPBOra.— An 

alkaline,  calcic  s.  in  Addison,  Washington  Co., 
Me.  The  water  is  sold. 

ADDISON  BIDGB  CHALTBBATB 
SFBINOS.— Four  chalybeate  s's  in  Monroe 
Township,  Bedford  Co.,  Pa. 

ADZNXA— See  Lthph&dehoma. 

ADENOPATHY.— Any  morbid  state  of 

the  lymphatic  glands. 

ADIPOSIS  DOLOBOSA.— A  disease  de- 
scribed by  F.  X.  Deroum  as  a  connective-tissue 
dystrophy  with  fatty  metamorphosis  of  various 
sta^  of  completeness,  ooourring  in  separate 
rc^ons,  or  otherwise  unevenly  distributed,  and 
with  symptoms  suggestive  of  an  unevenly  dis- 
tributed neuritis.  The  reported  cases  have 
been  in  women  over  fifty  years  of  age.  Nod- 
ules of  soft  tissue  were  deposited  in  the  ex- 
tremities, subsequently  appearing  elsewhere, 
and  eventually  becoming  extensi\'e.  This  ii^ 
regular  enlargement  was  accompanied  by  shoot- 
ing, stabbing,  or  burning  pain.  The  nerve 
trunks  were  sometimes  sensitive  to  pressure, 
and  there  were  dysesthesia  and  aniesthesia. 
Bronchitis  was  a  frequent  and  persifitent  symp< 
torn.  In  two  cases  tne  thyroid  gland  was  dis- 
eased. None  of  the  oases  exhibited  the  pecul- 
iar physiognomy,  the  spade-like  hands,  the 
slow  speech,  and  tiie  other  symptoms  indioa- 
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tire  of  myxoxlema.  Dercum  thought  it  proba- 
ble that  disease  of  the  thyroid  gland  was  the 
cause  of  the  dystrophy. 

ADIBONB  ACK  MINXBAL  SPBUTOS 

— Two  chalybeate  s's,  flowing  200  gallons  per 
hour,  in  Whitehall,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ABBJEXOTOXIA.— See  Vedis,  Air  nr. 

ASBODEBJCBCT ASIA.  —See  Emphybe- 

HA,  SUBCUTAHEOUB. 

AEBOHTDB.OFATHT.— A  combination 
of  hydropathic  and  paeuniatic  treatment. 

ABBOTHEBAPY  —  ABBOTHXBA- 
PBUTICS.— See  Air,  Theillpeutics  of. 

ASTHE8I0MBTBY.— Measarement  of 
tactile  sensibility.  The  minimum  distance  at 
which  two  points  can  be  recognized  as  separate 
objects  is  on  the — 

Tip  of  the  finger  2.5  to  5  mm. 

Palm  of  the  hand   8  "  13  " 

Back  of  the  hand   81  mm. 

The  forearm  and  the  leg          40  " 

The  upper  arm  and  the  thi^  75  " 

The  bock   40to70  mm. 

JBSTHESIONBDBCMSZS.— A  disturbance 
of  any  of  the  sensory  functions  of  the  nervous 
system. 

JBTNA  SPBINCM9. — Alkaline  carbonated 
s's,  flowing  about  100  gallons  per  hour,  near 
Saint  Helena,  Napa  Co.,  CaL   It  is  a  resort. 

AGLOBULISIC.— See  Blood,  Mdbbidcoit- 

DmoNS  or. 

AGBAHHATISK.  — Aphasia  in  which 
there  is  inability  to  form  woras  grammatically 
and  arrange  them  syntactically. 

AQUA   CAZJEKTE.  —  See  Warkeb's 

Ranch  S. 

AKATAKATHE8IA.— Inability  to  un- 
derstand an  ordinary  conversation. 

AEATAPHASIA.— InaUlity  to  form  a 
perfect  sentence. 

AKHTEBIAALOXBA.-— A  peculiar  pseu- 
do-paralysis, described  byMoebius,  that  occurs 
in  neurasthenics,  in  which  intense  pain  is  pro- 
duced by  every  muscular  movement.  The  dis- 
ease affects  those  having  an  unstable  nervous 
system,  and  so  far  has  been  reported  only  in 
adults.  The  patient  lies  in  bed,  refusing  to  do 
anything  for  fear  pain  may  ensue.  There  may 
be  photophobia.  The  disorder  Is  functional 
and  analogous  to  hysteria,  as  Uiere  is  a  hallu- 
cination that  pain  will  occuron  motion,  There 
are  no  objective  sensations.  The  patient  should 
be  kept  in  bed  and  the  treatment  directed  to 
the  relief  of  the  psychical  symptoms.  The 
prognosis  is  not  favorable. 

AXAUA. — Inability  to  utter  words;  dne 
to  injury  or  disease  of  the  vocal  apparatus 
rather  than  to  cerebral  lesion. 

AXBITMIirOMBTBT.— The  quantitative 
estimation  of  albumin. 

AXBUBGH  SPBINOS.  —  Three  saline, 
Bulphureted  s's,  flowing  45  gallons  per  hour, 
in  Grand  Isle  Os.,  Yt.   It  ii»  a  resort 

AIiEZZA.— Aphasia  in  which  there  is  a 
'defective  nnderatanding  of  written  signs,  as 
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shown  by  inability  to  read  aloud  correctly. 
It  is  not  inseparably  connected  with  word 
deafness,  for  spoken  words  may  be  understood 
and  yet  a.  be  present. 

ATiTC^^TTrf, — An  unstable  albuminous  body, 
of  complicated  structure,  that  may  be  isolated 
from  a  cultivation  of  a  specific  micro-organism 
and  when  injected  into  the  body  produces  an 
acquired  immuni^  to  the  disease  produced  by 
that  oi^aniim. 

AI^GOMBXBiY.  —  Measurement  of  the 
aexae  of  p^n. 

ALBAKBBA  8FBISCMU-Hot  s's  at 
Clancy,  Jefferson  Co.,  Hont.  Used  as  a  rssoct. 

AT.T.amr^WPtTMTA  —  Allochi- 
UA. 

AIiLANDAi;B  SPBTBTOa— Two  alka- 
line s's.  flowing  1.250  gallons  per  hour,  in 
West  Roxbury,  Suffolk  Co.,  Mass.  The  water 
is  used  commercially. 

ALLAN'S  MINBBAL  BFBJNOB.— 
Sixteen  hot  s's,  flowiog  BOO  gallons  per  hour, 
having  a  temperature  of  114°  to  131°  F..  in 
Pine  Creek,  Bitter  Root  Valley,  Hiawula  Co., 
Hont.   It  is  a  local  resort 

ALIMHANT  8PBINOB.— Three  sa. 
line,  calcic  e's,  flowing  125  gallons  per  hour,  in 
Alleghany  Springy  Montgomery  Co^  Va,  It  is 
a  resort 

ALLEOHAVY  8PBINGR— Three  cha- 
lybeate, sulphureted  s's,  flowing  about  800  gat- 
Ions  per  hour,  south  of  MaryviUe,  Blonnt  Co., 
Tenn.   It  is  a  resort 

ALLEK  SPBHTOS.— Five  alkaline,  sa^ 
line,  and  chalybeate  s's  in  Allen  Springs,  Lake 
Co.,  Cal.    It  is  a  resort 

ALL-HBALnra  SFBnrCMI.— Twelve 
chalybeate,  sulphureted  s's,  flowing  about  8,- 
600  gallons  per  hour,  in  All-Healing,  Gaston 
Co.,  N.  C.   A  resort. 

aT.T.ftMHVTHMIA  _Any  pathologfc- 

al  deviation  from  the  rhythm  of  the  heart's 
action.  This  condition  includes,  according  to 
Professor  Osier:  1.  Kassmanl's  paradoxical 
pulse,  in  which  the  beats  during  inspiration 
are  more  frmuent  but  less  full  than  during 
expiration.  This  is  found  in  weak  heart  ui 
chronic  pericarditis,  when  fibrous  bands  en- 
circle the  root  of  the  aorta,  and  sometimes 
normally.  2.  Intermittence,  in  which  there  is 
Uie  dropping  of  a  cardiac  beat  8.  Alterns- 
tton,  in  whicn  strong  and  weak  pulsations  al- 
ternate regularly.  4.  Bigeminal  or  tri^minal 
pulsations,  occurring  when  a  distinct  interval 
exists  between  two  or  three  beats  that  follow 
each  other  in  rapid  succession.  5.  Delirium 
cordis,  in  which  the  heart's  action  is  .wholly  ir- 
regular. 6.  Embryocardia.  7.  Gallop  rhythm, 
in  which  the  sounds  resemble  the  cadence  of  a 
horse's  canter;  it  is  heard  in  interstitial  ne- 
phritis and  arterio-solerosis. 

Professor  Q.  Bauragarten  classifies  a.  as :  1. 
That  due  to  central  (cerebral)  causes,  either  or- 
ganic or  psychical,  3.  That  due  to  reflex  In- 
fluence from  disease  of  the  stomach,  liver, 
lungs,  or  kidneys.  8.  That  due  to  toxic  influ- 
ence ;  as  to  tobac(M>,  coffee,  tei^  digitalis,  etc 
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4.  That  due  to  fatty,  pigmentary,  or  sclerotic 
changes  in  the  cardiac  ganglia,  or  to  mural 
cardiac  changes. 

The  treatment  necessarily  Taries  according 
to  the  etiology  of  the  disease. 

ALPENA  ICAaxnmO  WXLL.— A  sul- 
phureted  spring  in  Alpena,  Alpen*  Co.,  Mich. 
A  local  resort 

ALUVXNOfilS.  —  A  chronic  bronchitis 
often  terminating  in  pulmonary  cirrhosis,  pro- 
duced by  the  inhalation  of  alumina  dnst 

ALUH  BOOK  SPBZN(}S.— Four  salinn, 
BUlphureted  s's,  seven  miles  northeast  of  San 
Jos^,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cat.    A  resort. 

AIATH  ^BINO.— A  chalybeate,  sulphur 
s.  near  Catharine  Lake,  Onslow  Co.,  N.  C.  A 
resort. 

AHAZOFHOBZA.— A  morbid  fear  of  be- 
ing in  a  wagon  or  cart. 

AKEBICAN  OHAI.TBEATB 

SF&HTG. — An  alkaline  s.  having  one  grain 
of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  iron  per  gallon, 
in  South  Anbum,  AndroBOOggin  Co.,  Me.  'Ihe 
water  is  sold. 

AM  HF         KINXBAZ.  SFBINO.— 

See  Fixe  Qbotb  Mimebal  S. 

AJUXZA. — A  symptom  sometimes  occur- 
ring in  aphaiia  in  which  there  is  inability  to 
ezpreas  ideas  by  sigrns  or  gestures, 

jinnif flTTI  3H1IIT  A , — Auto-intoxication  by 
the  decomposition  of  urine  forming  ammoni- 
um carbonate.  There  is  always  mucus  or  pas 
in  the  urine,  and  retention  of  the  latter  some- 
where in  the  urinary  passages.  There  are 
chills,  followed  by  fbver ;  a  dry,  grayish  skin 
that  exhales,  like  the  breath,  an  ammoniacal 
odor;  a  dry  tongue;  emaciation;  deranged 
circulation ; 'and  headache.  The  respiration  is 
free,  and  the  intelligence  remains  good. 

AXYOOABmA. — A  permanent  paralytic 
weakness  of  the  heart's  oontraotion. 

AXYOBTASIA.— A  mori)id  trembling  of 
the  muscles  when  they  are  brought  into  use, 
as  in  tabes  dorsalis. 

AMYOBTH  K  W I A  ■  —  Want  of  muscular 
power. 

ASDEBSCnr  SFSnra.— A  chalybeate  s. 
on  Fall  Fork  Creek,  Bartholomew  Co.,  Ind.  It 
has  a  local  reputation. 

AKBBYTHBOBLEPSIA  —  AHXRT- 
TiUtOPSIA. — Inability  to  recognize  either 
red  of  the  spectrum  or  its  complementary  col- 
or, bluish  green.  See  Visiov,  DisoftDns  of. 

ANOXIOXA. — A  congenital  or  acquired 
formation  made  up  almost  entirely  of  Teasels. 

AirOXZOMiBU  KOGUS.— A  neurosis  char- 
acterized by  deranged  vasomotor  action.  It 
may  be  of  cerebral  origin  in  consequence  of 
a  lesion  of  the  cortex  or  medulla  oblongata,  or 
of  spinal  origin  in  consequence  of  a  lesion  of 
the  cord,  or  peripheral  in  oonsequenoe  of  direct 
or  reflex  imtation  of  the  peripheral  nervous 
system  or  its  ganglia. 
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AXaiEBS  MIKE&AL  SFBIHOa— 

Three  carbureted,  chalybeate  s'b  in  Atlanta, 
Fulton  Co.,  Ga.   It  is  a  resort. 

AmSOOOBIA.-- Inequality  of  the  pupils. 

ANETI1OBTOXIA8Z8  —  AHX7L0B- 
TOKO-ANJBIEXA.  —  The  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  the  ankyloetoma  in  the  organism. 

See  Ehtozoa. 

ANTITOXIN.— A  substance  formed  in 
the  body  of  an  animal  rendered  proof  against 
a  specific  disease,  that  neutralizes  the  toxic 
products  of  the  specific  F«thogenic  micro-or- 
ganism of  that  disease.  Tizzoni  and  Cattani 
Have  isolated  such  a  substance  that  is  said  to 
neutralize  the  toxine  of  tetanus. 

APHAXIA.— Absence  of  the  orptaUine 
lens  from  the  eye  or  from  its  proper  posi- 
tion. 

APHTHONOIA.— A  form  of  spasm  of 
the  tongue  and  hyoid  muscles  occurring  in 
speakers  and  elocntionists.  It  Is  similu  in 
nature  to  writer's  cramp. 

A70IJJS  SPBIN08.— Two  saline  car- 
bonated s's  in  Saratoga  Springs,  Saratoga  Co., 

APBAZIA — Complete  loss  of  the  power 
of  communication  either  by  words  or  signs,  as 
well  as  of  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  objects. 

Of  Moebius,  a.  cugwa  is  an  abeyance  of  the 
functions  of  idt  organs  because  of  the  pain  at- 
tendant upon  functional  activity. 

APBOSSZIA. — A  mental  impairment  in 
the  child,  in  which  there  is  inability  to  fix  the 
attention  for  a  long  time;  there  are  dullness 
and  stupidity,  headache,  forgetfulness,  and  in- 
disposition to  make  any  exertion.  The  condi- 
tion seems  to  be  dependent  on  adenoid  v^e- 
tatioiis  of  the  pharynx,  for  lemoval  of  these 
affords  relief. 

AQX7AP  UNOTUBE.  —  Counter-irritation 
produced  by  forcing  a  fine  ^et  of  waler  through 
the  unbroken  skin.  It  is  acoomplislied  hf 
means  of  a  pump  forcing  the  water  through  a 
very  small  opening  in  a  noatle  held  a  short 
distance  from  the  skin. 

ABOnO  SFBIHa&— Three  alkalfne^- 
oic  s'b  in  Gales viiie,  Trempealeau  Co.,  wis. 
It  is  a  resort. 

ABGIAIEBLTOFIA.  —  Defective  sight 
caused  by  disuse  of  an  eye. 

ABITEKOKANIA.— A  fear  of  mathe- 
matics operations,  or  of  a  number  or  its 
name :  as,  in  counting  from  1  to  7,  the  num- 
ber 6  is  omitted ;  or  a  door-knob  is  turned  a 
certain  number  of  times  before  the  door  is 
opened  ;  or  a  certain  number  of  steps  are  taken 
in  a  circle  before  commencing  to  walk. 

ABUNOTON  SPBINOS.— Twenty  sa- 
line, sulphureted  s's  near  Marshall,  Saline  Ca, 
Mo.   No  use  has  been  made  of  these  s's. 

ABBmaTON  KINSBAL  SPBINOS. 

— ^Three  carbonated,  saline,  and  chalybeate  s's, 
flowing  430  gallons  per  hour,  in  Arrlngton, 
Atchison  Co.,  &an.  A  resort. 
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ABTE8ZAN  SPBIVOB.— Four  chalybe- 
ate 8*8  near  Camdeo,  Hadism  Co.,  Miss.  A 
local  resort. 

ABTXSIAN  XAOKXnO  lOHXBAI. 

SPBnra.— A  sulpbo-sallne  s.,  flowing  5,000 
salloQs  per  hour,  in  Pueblo,  Pueblo  Cot 
It  is  a  bathing  resort. 

ABTHBOOBTPOBIS.— An  acute  febrile 
disease,  occurring  chieflr  in  children  iu  the 
first  years  ot  life,  in  which  there  are  persistent 
tonie  spasms  and  contractures  of  one  or  all  of 
the  extremitiea.  There  may  be  rigid  exten- 
eion  or  flexion  with  contracturei^  In  fatal 
cases  the  necropsy  has  revealed  nothing.  Pro- 
longed warm  baths  are  the  best  treatment 

ABTHBOFATET.— A  diseara  of  a  joint. 
For  hysterical  arthropathies  see  JuMTS,  Nut- 

0(78    AFFBCTIOMB    OF,    and    CRiJWOT*B  DIS- 

SABB  or. 

ASTASIA.  —  1.  Muscular  anstaadinsss, 
tremor.  2,  Inability  to  stand.  It  may  be  due 
to  a  iuDctional  or  to  an  wganio  neuroMS, 

ASTASZAABASIA.— Of  Blocq,  a  oon- 
dftion  in  which  there  is  inability  to  stand  or 
wallc,  although  there  Is  good  strength  and  co- 
ordination in  the  legs  when  sitting  or  stand- 
ing, as  well  as  power  to  execute  less  usual 
movements,  such  as  hopping  on  one  foot  Jac- 
ooad  described  the  disease  as  ataxia  with  de- 
fect of  automatic  oo-otdination ;  Weir  Mitchell 
considered  it  a  hysterical  motor  ataxia;  and 
Charcot  considered  it  a  motor  impotence  with 
co-ordination  defects  of  the  lower  limb.  There 
are  rapid  flexions  and  extensions  of  the  legs  on 
the  thighs  and  of  the  thighs  on  the  pelvis;  and 
the  body,  head,  and  arras  oscillate.  There  may 
be  choreiform  or  saltatory  movements,  and 
propulsion  or  retropnlsion.  Most  of  the  re- 
ported cases  have  been  aasocnated  with  h^te- 
ria,  though  it  has  also  occurred  with  chorea, 
epilepsy,  neurasthenia,  monomania,  and  de- 
mentuk  The  prognosis  is  good,  although  re- 
lapse may  occur.  Knapp  has  successfully 
treated  the  disease  by  sumtituting  n  volitional 
for  an  automatic  act  by  the  balance  step. 
Other  cases  are  benefited  by  the  usual  treats 
ment  for  hysteria, 

A8TSATOSIS. — A  skin  disease  character- 
ized by  deficiency  or  absence  of  the  sebaceous 
secretion. 

ATHBJCP8IA. — Defective  nutrition.  See 
Atrophv,  Qenekal. 

ATLANTA  lOVBBAL  SPBINO.— 

A  milphoreted  chalybeate  a.  in  AUanta,  Ful- 
ton Co.,  Ga. 

ATBEXIA.— Of  Neftel.  a  functional  con- 
dition affecting  neuraethenics,  in  which  they 
are  unable  to  walk,  stand,  sit,  or  read,  although 
the  power  of  voluntary  motion  is  not  abolished 
and  the  intellect  is  unimpaired. 

ATTBXrBN  SPBHTG.— A  aulphureted  s, 
near  Auburn,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A'UOXJSTA  BIPSIKOS.— See  Stbsuko 
SniNGS. 
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A17S0&A  SALUTE  BPBINGfl.— Two 

calcic,  saline  s's  near  Aurora  Hills,  Marion  Co., 
Ore.   A  local  resort 

AUSOXtA  SP&1KO&— Three  saline  s's. 
flowing 800 eallmu  per  hour.  In  Anroim  Springs^ 
Miller  Co.,  Mo.  A  resort 

AUSTIN'S  SFBIKGS.— IVo  saline,  cha- 
lybeate b's,  flowing  60  gallons  per  hour,  in 
Washington  Co.,  Tenn.   A  resort 

AUTO-INTOZICATION.— Poisoning  of 
an  oi^niem  with  mbatanoea  prodtMwd  ^  ita 
own  metabolic  processM. 

A'DTOMYSOFHOBIA  —  Monomania 
characterised  by  dread  of  personal  uncleanli- 
ness. 

AUTOTOZIOOSIBw— See  Toxicosis,  Sup. 
td  vol 

AVOCA  lOHISAI.  SPBnra.— A  stti- 

{>bureted  a.  in  Avooa,  Lawrence  Co,,  Ind.  A 
ocal  resort 

AVON  SXTLPHXTB  BFRINOB.— FVrar 
s's,  flowing  7,660  nllons  per  hour,  io  Avon, 
Livingston  Co.,  N.  T. 

Analyses  by  J.  Hadley,  J.  R.  Chtlton,  L.  C. 
Beck,  and  H,  M.  Baker  give : 
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BACIUJEMIA.—The  presence  of  bacilli, 
including  their  product^  in  the  blood. 
BACTBBXBBKIA.— See  Baoilijkxia. 

BAOTBKIOTHXRAFT.— A  method  of 
treating  disease  by  employing  a  non-patho- 
genic to  destroy  the  pathogenic  micro-organ- 
isro.  Cantani  proposed,  in  1885,  to  treat  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lun^  by  inhalations  of  the  Bae- 
terium  iermo. 

BACTBBUnilA.— The  passage  of  urine 
containing  bacteria.  The  latter  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  incipient  putrefactive  chan^  in 
the  urine,  or  with  ammoniacal  fermentation  of 
the  urine,  or  they  may  be  a  harmless  TtaiAj 
of  Sehitom]/eetea  without  urinary  decomposi- 
tion, or  they  may  occur  as  chains  ol  muno- 
coccL 

BATLZY  SPRINOS. —Seven  chalybeate 
s's,  flowing  six  gallons  per  hoar,  in  Bailay 
^rings,  Lauderdale  Ca,  Ala,  A  resort 
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BALLBTON  SPA  SPBnraS.-Six  sa- 
line b's  in  Ballston,  Saratoga  Co.*  N.  T.  Acal- 
vses  of  their  waters  bj  J.  H.  Steele^  C.  F.  Chand- 
ler, and  L.  C.  Beck  give : 


Sodtam  nrlxwata 

Sodium  btnrt).  . 
CaldDm  eutKMuU 
Caldam  bkarb.  . 
Magnealnm  carb 
MajtBMlnni  btnri). 
Stronttum  btoarb. 
Lfthlam  bicftrb.  . 
Iron  carbooue .  . 
Iron  Ucmrbotut*  . 
Barium  Mcub. 
So^mn  salphat*  . 
PoCuslom  ■iilphatA 
tkidlam  DhMphAte 
,BodiiuD  Mbonte  . 
leodltUO  eUorlda  . 
PMualom  Aktrldo 
Sodlom  bromlda  . 
Csldam  flmirido  . 
SiHltam  lodfab .  . 
AlomliM  M 

.Silk*  

lOiTiuile  mattar 
|CartKHito-add  (BB . 


The  waters  resemble  those  of  Saratoga,  and 
the  place  is  better  suited  for  the  quiet  neces- 
sarf  for  the  inralid. 

BANXma  OUBB-BAJmNOZSlC.— 

The  dietetic  method  adopted  bj  Mr.  Banting 
to  reliere  obesity,  q.  v. 

•RAtt aamnaiTnM-Hngiv — A «  Instra- 
ment  for  testing  the  sense  of  pressure  in  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  body.  See  PBcasnaB. 

BABBB  MDIIEBAI.  SPBIKOS.— Two 

aulphureted  s's  in  Bam,  Washington  Co.,  Vt. 
A  resort 

BABTHOLLNITIU.  —  Inflammation  of 
the  TulTo-Tagbial  (BHtiudla'e)  glaad  or  its 

ducL 

BASTUBTT  SFBXNOfl.— Tm>  alkaline, 
saline  s's  near  the  head  of  Caohe  Creek,  Lake 
Co.,  Cal.    A  resort 

BABUBIA.— Urine  that  has  a  high  spe- 
cifto  gravity.   See  UamK. 

BABTaiiOSSIA.  ^  BABTLAUA.  — 

ThiekneBs  of  speeidi;  a  symptom  in  serenl 
nerroos  disorden. 

BASOFHOBZA— A  mortnd  distrust  of 
one's  pover  of  waUdng;  In  Sltuo-b.  there  Is 
inability  to  walk  or  stand  erect ;  it  is  due  to 
emotional  causes,  as  the  muscular  strength  is 
not  appreciably  diminished. 

BATH  ALUX  SPBISaS. -Eight  cha- 
lybeate s's  in  Bath  Co,  Va.  A  resort 

BATOPHOBIA.  —  A  mortnd  fear  of 

heights. 

BAXTSa    XEDICAI.  SPBINOfi.  — 

Two  chalybeate  s's,  flowing  450  gallons  per 
honr.  in  Cherokee  Ca,  Kan.  A  resort.  The 
water  contains  28  grains  of  salts  per  gallon. 


BSAOHVIIiLE  SPBOroa— Two  saline, 
snlphureted  s's  in  Metcalfe  Co.,  Ky.  A  local 
resort. 

FFAT-Tr  SPSINO.— A  snlphureted,  cha- 
lybeate s.,  flowing  00  gallons  per  hour,  near 
Warrenttm,  Warren  Co.,  Ga.   A  resort 

BBABDBIOT  monr  SPBINOfi.  — 
Three  chalybeate  and  snlphureted  s's  in  Barre, 

Washington  Co.,  Vt   A  resort. 

BEAB  BlVXIl  HOT  BPBXSQS.SM 
Utah  Hot  Spbhtos. 

BECK'S  HOT  SPBIVa&— A  bathinr  re- 
sort near  Salt        City,  Salt  Lake  Co.,  Utah. 

BEDFORD  ALUX  AND  EBON 
SPBJN08. — Two  s's  the  waters  of  which  con- 
tain grains  of  potassa,  magnesia,  lime, 
alumina,  iron,  and  free  sulphuric  acid  per  gal- 
lon. The  water  is  useful  for  scrofula,  cfarouio 
diarrhoea,  and  diseases  depending  on  an  im- 
poverished condition  of  blood.  The  place  is 
situated  near  New  London,  Bedford  Co.,  Va. 

BXDFOBO  SPKINGhS.— Three  saline  s'^ 
flowing  60  gallons  per  hour,  in  Trimble  Co., 
Ky.  A  resort  

BZDVOBD  SPBINGB.— Seven  saline,  snl- 
phureted, dudybeate  s's,  flowing  2,400  gallons 
per  hour,  in  Bedford^  Bedford  Co.,  Pa.  The 
water  aces  as  a  laxative,  diuretic,  and  diapho- 
retic, resembling  that  of  Franzeusbad. 

BXEBSHXBA  SPBJNGS.  —  Chalybeate 
s's  in  Orundy  Co.,  Tenn.   A  popular  resort 
BELCHER'S  ABTB8IAN  WELL. — 

An  artesian  spring,  2,199  feet  deep,  in  St 
Loai^  Mo.  The  water  contains  485'52  grains 
of  solids,  850*61  of  which  are  sodium  chloride, 
6-56  ouUc  inchea  of  earbonie-acid  gas,  and  0^ 
cubic  inclMS  of  snlphureted  hydrogen  per  gal- 
lon. It  is  Dsed  as  a  laxative  and  for  auemu. 

HELSHAP  HOT  SFBINas,— Seven 
s's,  flowing  l^BOO  gallons  per  hour,  of  water 
having  a  temperaturs  of  184°  F.,  in  Lane  Co., 
Ore.  A  bathing  resort 

BEXJ^BBOOK  XAONETIO  SPBZNa. 

— A  calcic  8.,  contuning  Ifrll  grains  of  solids 
per  gallon,  in  Bellbrook,  Oreene  Co.,  O.  A  lo- 
cal resort 


BELL'S  lONEBAL  WEZJJB.— Pour  sa- 
line s's  in  Blossom  Pnlile^  Lamar  Ca,  Tex.  A 
local  resort 

BXHSOVS  flAX/F  BFRINa.— A  sulpho- 
saline  s.,  flowing  000  gallons  per  hour,  in  En- 
terprise, Volusia  Co.,  Fta.   A  resort. 

BBNTLEY*B  SPBINOfi.— Fifty  alkaline, 
chalybeate  s's  in  Baltimore  Co.,  Md.  A  resort 

■Ry».K  MT.ttV  SPBINGS.- Five  calcic  s's, 
flowing  8,000  gallons  per  honr,  in  Morgan  Co., 
WestYfc  Aweort 

BEEKBHIBE  80DA  SPBXHOB.— Two 
alkaline  ^s  near  Qrsat  Barrington,  Berkshire 
Ca,  MasB.  Tlw  water  Is  nsed  oommeraially. 

BETHEBDA  BFEXSTO.  —  An  alkaline, 
calcic  s.,  flowing  4JS00  gallons  per  hoar,  in 
Waukesha,  Wanked  Co..  Wis.  The  water 
contains  but  85*71  grains  of  solid  matter  per 
gallon ;  it  is  a  diuretic,  and  is  very  nsetnl  in 
renal  and  cystic  diseases. 
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BBADTCARDIA 


BIG  HOXJB  HOT  SPAnTOa— One  hun- 
dred  b's  of  oaloareous  vater,  having  a  tempera- 
ture of  183°  in  Big  Hole  Pturie,  Beaver 
Head  Ca,  Hont  UnimproTod. 

BXSCEDAIA  ifflONOB.— Three  ealcio, 
chalybeate  s's  near  Cmoord,  Merrimaok  Co., 
N.  H.   A  PBBort. 

BLACK  WATEB  SPBIKafl.  —  Three 
salphureted  and  chalvbeate  s's  near  Bean's 
Stidion,  Grainger  Co.,  Tenn.   A  resort. 

BXA.CKWEIiL>8  WUITB  STTLFHUK 
OTRnrOS.— Four  sulphureted  s's,  floving  SO 
gallons  per  hour,  near  Alexander,  Buncombe 
Co.,  N.  C.    A  resort. 

BLADON  SPSIHGa— Five  carbonated, 
alkaline,  and  sulphureted  s's,  flowing  1,360  gal- 
lons per  hour,  in  Bladon  Springs.  Choctaw  Co.. 
Ala.  Analrsea  J- uid  WTP.  Riddell  and 
R.  T.  BruniE^  give : 
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BULNOHABD  SPBINaS.  —  Seventeen 
saline  sulphureted  ^a,  flowing  1,700  gallons 
per  hour,  in  Blanohaid  Springs,  Union  Ca, 
Aric.   A  resort. 

BLSPHABOPUOIA.— PunlyBis  of  the 
eyelids, 

BUEPHABOPTOSIS.— Partial  or  com- 
plete drooping  of  the  upper  eyelid  due  to  paral- 
ysis of  the  levator  palpebne  superioria  muscle. 

BliOOB  SPBING.— A  saline,  chalybeate 
8.,  flowing  3,000  gallons  per  hour,  in  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Ark.   A  resort 

BIiOSSBXTBG  SFBING8.  —  Two  acid, 
chalybeate  s's  in  Tioga  Co.,  Pa.  A  local  re- 
sort 

BLOUNT  MZNBRAX  SPBIKOB.— Five 
saline  sulphnrrted  s's,  flowing  900  gallons  per 
hour,  in  Bknint  Springa,  Blouit  CSo^  Ala.  A 
resort 

BLXnE  GRABS  SUIf  HUB  SFBINOS. 

— Some  thirty  sulphureted  and  chalybeate  s's, 
in  Cornelia,  St.  Clair  Co.,  Ala.   A  resort. 

BLUB  LICK  SFBINO  (LOWXA).— A 

italine.  Bulphureted  s.,  flowing  300  gallons  per 
hour,  in  Nicholas  Co.,  Ky.  The  water  con- 
tains 79*1  grains  of  salts,  M'l  grains  of  which 
are  chloride  of  sodium,  13-33  cubic  inches  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  3-38  cubic  inches  of  sulphu- 
reted hydrogen  per  gallon.   The  water  is  valu- 


able in  gastric,  hepatic,  and  intestinal  diaor^ 

ders,  and  for  some  dermatoses. 

BLUE  LICK  SPBING  (UPFBB).-A 

saline,  sulphureted  s.,  flowing  1,200  gallons  per 
hour,  in  DaTidson,  Nicholas  Co.,  Ky.  The  wa- 
ter contains  83-534  grains  of  solids,  64'507 
grains  of  which  are  chloride  of  sodium,  6  02 
cubic  inches  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  and  l-i}2  cu- 
bic inch  of  sulphureted  hydrogen,  per  giUl(Mi. 
The  water  is  i^ed  for  the  same  diseases  as  is 
that  of  the  Lower  Blue  Lick  Spring. 

BLUB  BIDGB  SPBINGa— Five  saline, 
calcic  s's,  flowing  S75  gallons  per  hour,  in  Bote- 
tourt Co.,  Va. 

BLUE  BOCK  SFBnra— A  saline  sul- 
phureted 8.,  flowing  SOO  gallons  per  hour,  in 
East  Cleveland,  Cuyahoga  Co.,  O.  The  water 
contains  808-27  grains  of  salts  per  gallon.  A 
local  resort. 

BLXTE  SPBTBra.— A  sulphureted  s.,  flow- 
ing 73,000  gallons  per  hour,  in  Orange  City,  Vo- 
lusia Co.,  Fla.    A  local  resort. 

BLUE   SULPHUB   SPBINGS.— Two 

sulphureted  s's,  flowing  8.000  gallons  per  hour, 
in  Greenbrier  Co.,  West  Va.  A  resort  prior  to 
the  civil  war. 

BON  AIB  CHALYBEATE  SFBIHO. 
— A  chalybeate  s.  on  the  edge  of  the  Cumber- 
land plateau,  five  mfles  from  Sparta,  White 
Co.,  Tenn.   A  resort  prior  to  the  civil  war. 

B0NHEB*8  BPBINGS.~TwentT  caldc 
carbonated  s's  in  Tiblow,  Wyandotte  Co.,  Kan. 
A  resort  The  waters  oontain  from  14-08  to 
08-75  ^ins  of  salts  and  from  1619  to  36-6(( 
cubic  inches  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  per  gallon. 

BOOTHBAT  UEDICINAL  HIN- 
EBAL  SPBING. — A  sulphureted  s.,  flowing 
800  gallons  per  hour,  in  East  Boothbav,  Lin- 
coin  Co.,  Me,   A  resort. 

BOBIAND  MINEBAL  WELL.— An 

alkaline,  saline,  sulphureted  spring  in  Borland, 
Pleasant  Co.,  West  Va.    A  local  resort 

BOWBHEB  KINEBAL  SPBING.— A 
chalybeate  s.,  flowing  200  gallons  per  hour, 
near  Princeton,  Mercer  Co.,  Mo. 

BBACETOABDIA.— Of  Osier,  brady- 
cardia. 

BBADFOKD  KINSBAL  SPBING.— 

A  carbonated,  saline  s.,  flowing  S,000  gallons 
per  hour,  in  Bradford,  Merrimack  Co.,  N.  H. 
A  resort 

BBABTCABDIA  —  A  physiological  or 
pathological  slowing  of  the  heart's  action,  the 

fulsations  being  fewer  than  sixty  a  minute, 
t  may  occur  during  the  puerperal  state  or  as- 
sociatetl  with  hunger.  Pathologically  it  is  met 
with  in  convalescence  from  acute  fevers,  wid 
it  is  probably  the  result  of  exhaustion ;  in  dis- 
eases of  the  digestive  system ;  sometimes  in 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  system;  occasion- 
ally in  fatty  and  fibroid  changes  in  the  heart ; 
occasionally  in  nephritis,  in  consequence  of 
toxiemia  from  alcohol,  coffee,  or  drugs ;  occa- 
sionally in  constitutional  diseases,  as  anemia, 
chlorosis,  and  diabetes;  sometimes  in  apo- 
plexy, epilepsy,  cerebral  tumors,  medulla,  and 
onrd  affections ;  and  sometimas  in  diseases  of 
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BBOHOHYPEBIDROSTS 

th«  skia  and  of  the  orinary  organs.  The  treat- 
ment must  be  based  on  the  aetiology  of  the  con- 
dition. 

BBOICOUYPEKIBROSIS.  —  Excessive 
and  (tensive  perspiration. 

BBOKO-ZODISlL^The  morbid  effects 
produced  by  the  long-continued  administra^ 
tion  of  bromine  and  iodine  salts. 

BaONCHIADBNOSCrBItHira  —  Scir- 
^  rhus  of  the  bronchial  glands. 

BRONCHIOLITIS.  —Capillary  bronchitis, 

q.     pAgB  247. 

BBTTPFT'S  HOT  SPBINGS.— See  MiN- 
K&AL  Hill  Hot  White  Sulphdk  Sfsixqs. 

B&VNBAU  HOT  SPBIVO.— A  a.  flow- 
ing 80,000  gallons  per  hour,  of  water  having  a 
temperature  of  105°  F.,  in  Bruneau  Valley, 
Owyhee  Co.,  Idaho.    Used  for  baths. 

B&UNBWIOK  WHm  SITLPHUB 
BPBm'OS. — Six  chalybeate  and  salphureted 
s's,  flowing  1,000  gallons  per  hour,  in  Brans- 
wick,  Co.,  Vt.    A  resort. 

OTCKHXBT'S  TOUNTAIN.— An  alka- 
line^ calcic  spring,  flowing  700  gallons  per 
hoar,  in  Watertown,  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis.  The 
water  cxnitains  about  30  gnins  of  solid  mat- 
ter per  gallon.   The  spring  is  unimproved. 

BUOKINOHAK  WHITE  BUXPHUE, 
SPBIKOS.  — Tfvo  8aline,  sulphureted,  cha- 
lybeate s's,  flowing  120  gallons  per  hour,  near 
Buckingham  Court-House,  Buclungham  Co., 
Va.    A  resort. 

BUFFAZiO  LITHIA  SPBINOS.  — 
Three  alkaline,  calcic,  chalybeate  s's,  flowing 
180  gallons  per  hour,  in  Meoklenbui^  Co.,  Va. 
The  waters  contain  14-47,  98-38,  and  73-66 
grains  of  solid  matter  per  gallon.  Only  two  of 
the  s's  contain  lithta—one  1-48,  the  other  3-25 
grains  per  gallon.  The  water  has  a  wide  sale, 
and  the  puiioe  is  a  resort  for  renal,  cystic,  and 
gouty  patients. 

BUBOHEB*S  BSVnrOt.—A  faintly  char 
lybeate  s.,  flowing  80  gallons  per  hour,  near 
RussellTille,  Logan  Co.,  Ky.    A  resort. 

BUTTS  SFBQI'a.— A  hot  s.  in  Bntt*. 
Humboldt  Co.,  Jfev.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  is  182°  P. 

BTBON  SPBINa.— A  saline,  sulphuret- 
ed, and  carbonated  b.  near  Byron  Station,  Con- 
tra Coeta  Co.,  CaL   A  resort. 

OALIFOBNIA  SELTZEB  8FB1HQ.— 

An  alkaline  carbonated  &  in  Mendocina  Co., 
CaL   A  resort. 

OAKEBON  8PRINOB.— Two  calcic,  car- 
bonated s's,  flowing  1,100  gallons  per  hour,  in 
Warren  Co.,  Ind. 

CAXP*S  SPRINa.— A  sulphureted  cha- 
lybeate s.  in  Atlanta,  Pulton  Co.,  Ga. 

OAi^ON  CITY  HOT  8PRIN0.— A  hot 
8,,  the  water  having  a  temperature  of  104°  F., 
near  Oa&on  City,  FVemont  Co.,  CcA.   A  resort. 

OAftOH  OITT  SPBnroa— Carbonated 
8*8  in  CaSon  City,  Fremont  Co.,  Cnl.  A  resort. 
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OAi^ON  CREEK  SPKOras.— Three  sul- 
phureted hot  s's,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
ranging  from  180°  to  168*  P.,  near  Ouray,  Ou- 
ray Co.,  Col. 

CANTER'S  BLTTE  fiULPHITR 
SPRINGS.— Eight  hot  sulphureted  s's,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  being  SOO"  P.,  in  Ba- 
ker Co.,  Oregon.   A  local  bathing  resort. 

OAPOV  8FRXNa&— Two  alkaline  car- 
bonated 8*8,  the  water  containing  about  twelve 
mins  of  aalta  pu-  nllon,  in  Capon  Springs, 
Hampehin  Co„  W.  Va.  A  resort. 

CAPPER'S  SPRINGS.— See  Rock  Ehoh 
Srxam. 

CABBOLUnL— The  morbid  condition  doe 
to  oaibolio-acid  poisoning.  See  Poisons. 

GARBONiBlCIA. — An  excessive  amount 
of  carbon  compounds  in  the  blood.  A  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  caustic  sods  is  added  to  a 
mixture  of  blood  and  water,  and  warmed,  and 
in  0.  a  cinnabar-red  color  appears. 

CARBONATED  WARM  SPRING.— 

A  calcic,  carbonated  warm  s.  near  Draper,  Salt 
Lake  Co.,  Utah. 

CARCINOSIS.— The  cancerous  cachexia. 

CARDIATROPHIA.  — Atnphy  of  the 

cardiac  muscle. 

CARDiamtYHMA.  —  Morbid  dictation 
of  the  heart 

CARDIOPI^BOIA.  — Paralysis    of  the 

heart. 

CARLISLE  SPRING.— A  saline  s.,  the 
water  containing  84*28  parts  of  sodium  sul- 

ghate  in  one  hundred  tbouaand,  near  Beaver 
reek,  Pueblo  Co.,  CoL 

OART.TBT.E  WHITE  8T7LPHTO 
iVBJNOS.— Three  mildly  sulphurous  s's, 
flowing  60  ^lons  per  hour,  near  Carlisle,  Cum- 
berland Co.,  Pa.  A  local  resort. 

OARRIZO  SPRINGS.— One  hundred  sa- 
line s's,  flowing  more  than  0,000  gallons  per 
hour,  in  Dimmit  Co.,  Tex. 

CASCADE  SPRINGS.— Six  alkaline  sul- 
phureted s's,  near  Tullahoma,  Franklin  Co., 
Tenn.   A  resort 

CASCADE  WARM  MUTERAL 
SPBJKGS.  —  Four  saline  sulphureted  s's, 
flowing  160  gallons  of  water  per  hour,  of  a 
terapoFature  of  96°  F,,  in  Skamania  Co.,  Wash. 
A  resort 

GA8TAUAH  lOHEBAI.  WATXR.— 

Thirteen  alkaline  sulphureted  s's,  the  water 
oontaining  over  4,432  grains  of  salts  per  gal- 
Ian,  in  Inyo  Oo„  Cal.   A  resort 

GA8TALIAN  SPRIN08.— Five  sulphu- 
reted, saline,  and  chalybeate  s's,  flowing  7,300 
gallons  per  hour,  near  Durant,  Holmes  Co., 
Miss.   A  resort. 

CASTAUAN  SPRINGS,  TENN.— Six 
saline  sulphureted  s's,  flowing  over  12,000  gal- 
lons per  hour,  in  Sumner  Co.,  Tenn.  A  resort 
prior  to  the  civil  war. 

CASTOR  SXTLFHTTR  SPRINGS.  — 
Foar  salphnr  s's  in  Catahoula  Parish,  La.  A 
local  resort 
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0ATAPHA8IA. — An  affection  of  speech 
in  which  the  [Mttient  repeats  the  same  irord 
MTeral  times,  either  spontaneonsly  or  nspon- 
rfTeljr.  It  is  a  symptom  ol  extensiTe  cerebral 
diseue. 

0ATAPH0BX8IB.— The  action  by  which 
a  substance  in  solution  is  made  to  penetrate 
the  tissues  and  organs  with  the  aid  of  galran- 
ism,  the  positive  electrode  being  applied  cov- 
ered with  a  piece  of  cotton  wet  with  the  solu- 
tion. 

CATOOSA  SPBINOS.  — Some  fifty-two 
saline,  calcic  chalybeate,  sulphureted,  etc.,  s's. 
the  water  containing  less  than  100  grains  of 
salts  per  gallon,  near  Ringgold,  Catoosa  Co., 
Qa.   A  resort. 

OEDAB  BLUT7  BULPEUB 
^BIHGB. — ^Two  sulphnreted  a's,  flowing  10 
gallons  per  hour,  in  Tazewell  Co.,  Ga. 

CEDAB  SFBINOSk  —  Seven  chalTbeate 
^8,  flowing  200  gallons  per  hmir,  near  Prince- 
ton, Mercer  Co.,  Mo.   A  Tewirt» 

OBMTBAL  8PBINO&— FiTe  chalybeate 
8*1  in  Martin  Co.,  Ind.   A  resort. 

OHAZJOOSZB.— Infiltration  of  the  Itrags 
with  calcareous  particles.  It  prodnces  the 
flbriod  pbthisix  known  as  stone-cutter's 
I^thisis. 

OEAIX  OBBXK  HOT  SFBISrOSw— 
Twelve  calcic  and  saline  s's,  the  water  having 
a  temperature  of  ISO'  F.,  near  Haywood,  Cha^ 

fee  Co.,  Col. 
CHALYBEATE  ACID  BFBINO&— A 

chalybente  s.  near  Qranada,  Granada  Co.,  Miss. 
A  resort. 

CHALYBEATE   SPRINOS,   OA.  — 

Three  sulphureted,  chalybeate  s's,  flowing 
1,S00  gallons  per  hour,  in  Meriwether  Ca,  Ga, 
A  resort. 

SPaiNOS.— Three  saline  s's,  flowing  2,000 
gallons  per  hour,  in  Storm  Lake,  Buena  Vista 
Ca,  Iowa.   A  local  resort. 

OHAXPION  SFBINa.— One  of  the  Sara- 
toga s's,  g.  V. 

CHAITDLBB'S  SPBINOa— Chalybeate 
5*8  in  Talladega  Co.,  Ala.   A  resort 

OHAHT.TMTON  OLD  ABTESIAV 
WJUX.— An  alkaline  saline  spring  in  Cbarlefr- 

ton.  8.  C. 

OHUBOSFASIEUS.— Writbb'8  Craxp, 

g.v. 

CHEBOSZBE  SPBINGU.— Chalybeate  s's 
in  Spartanburg  Co.,  S.  C.   A  local  resort. 

CHEBBY    VALLEY    SPBINOS.  — 

Three  s's,  two  calcic  and  sulphureted,  and 
one  containing  18-77  gmins  of  caloiom  phos- 
phate per  gallon,  in  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

OUICK'B  BPniNaS.— Five  sulphureted 
and  saline  s's,  flowing  200  gallons  per  hour,  in 
ChreenTille  Co.,  S.  C.   A  resort 

OHIIiHOWBX  8PBIKO,  TEKV.— A 

chiUybeate  s.,  flowing  more  than  800  gallons 
per  hour,  in  MoMinn  Co.,  Tenn.  Used  locally. 


CHOREA,  HABIT 

0HI0NABLXP8IA.— A  paralysis  of  the 
retina  produced  by  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  the 
long<K!ontinued  reflection  of  light  from  snow. 

OHITTENAKQO  WHITE  8T7LPHUS 
8PBIV08.— Three  snlphnieted  s's  m  Madir 
son  Co.,  N.  T.  A  resort 

(maJOBJBKLA— See  Cbloeoais. 

CHLOBALISM.— 8ee  Chloeal  HTUura, 
Poisosnro  by. 

CTLOBINB  SPBIVOSw— Five  saline  s^a. 
flowing  3,000  gallons  per  hoar,  the  water  con- 
taining 751  grains  of  salts  per  eallon,  of  whidi 
646  grains  are  sodium  chloride,  in  Syracuse, 
(teondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

OHZiOBOXA.— A  rare  disease,  described 
by  Balfour  in  18S4,  that  has  been  observed  in 
children.  There  are  aniemic  symptoms,  proe- 
tr&tion,  exophthalmos,  aural  symptoms  and 
pyrexia,  but  rarely  cerebral  symptoms.  Po^ 
mortem  examination  shows  a  number  ot  green- 
ish-yellow and  greenish-gray  flbrons  tumors  of 
sarcomatous  structure  connected  with  the  peri- 
osteum in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  also  in 
the  liver,  kidneys,  colon,  ligaments,  and  me- 
dulla of  bones.  The  green  coloring  matter, 
which  can  be  dissolved  out  maceration  in 
ohlnoform  as  a  dark  oily  liquid,  is  not  related 
to  the  blood  w  to  the  biUai^  coloring  matter, 
bat  is  formed  from  U,t  granules. 

CHOLANQEITIB— CHOLAHOIOITIS. 
— A  catarrhal,  oronpooB,  diphtheritic,  snppurar 
tive,oF  uloeratiTe  inflammationof  the  bilednets, 

CHOMCnfBTinau— InflammatiMi  of  the 
gall  bladder. 

CKOUWXBIB.— Bilious  vomiting. 

OHOLSBA,  DIAGETOBIB  OP.— See  Mi> 
cso-oBGAinBHB,  vol.  ii,  p.  109  tt  aeg. 

GHOIXBOiPHOBEA.  —  An  uaggerated 
fear  of  cholera. 

CH0LEK0TTPHT7B.  —  Ceoliu,  Asi- 
atic, q.  V. 

OHOIiOBBBCEA.  — A  free  flow  of  bile. 
Billons  diarrhcea. 

CHOLTTBIA.  —  The  presuioe  of  biliaxy 
matters  in  the  nrine. 

CHOITOBJULOIA.— Pain  in  k  cartilage 

OTOSDBrCZS,— Inflammation  of  carti- 
lage. 

nwnmvwftiffAT.^ny^,  —  Softening  of 
cartilage. 

OHOHSBOSIBBOXA.  —  A  chondroma 
containing  an  abnndiuuM  of  oonnective  tissno. 

0H0KI>B0XA. — A  cartilaginoas  tumor. 
See  TuHoa. 

CHOBXA,  SLBOTBia— See  DuBxn*B 
Disease. 

OHOBEA,  HABIT.— Chronic  choreiform 
movement  of  a  muscle  or  group  of  mosclee 
that  may  be  an  abortive  form  of  c,  or  the  re- 
sult of  an  old  attack  of  that  disease,  or  simply 
the  result  of  habit  The  attention  of  the  par 
tient  should  be  directed  to  the  neceadtv  of  ex- 
ercising control  of  the  afEected  locality.  Mid 
eleotricitv  and  the  Bsnal  medication  may  be 
employed  in  treating  the  oonditum. 
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CBOBXA,  HEBXDXTABY.— See  Hukt- 
niQTOiT's  Chorea. 

CHOBBA,  HTnmNOT0N*8.-A  pei^ 
sistent,  progressive,  choreiform  disorder  usu- 
alty  affecting  adults  about  middle  life,  and 
asaociated  with  mental  failure  and  suicidal 
tendoicieB.  It  ^tpears  to  be  hereditarr,  the 
idfection  having  been  traced  through  four 
generations.  Both  sexes  ore  affected.  It  usu- 
ally commences  without  any  exciting  cause, 
all  the  muscles  of  Che  body  being  often  in- 
Tolred.  The  speech  is  altered;  memory  is 
weakened;  there  is  great  depression  of  spirits, 
sometimes  amounting  to  melancholia.  There 
may  be  hallucinations.  With  the  progress  of 
the  disease  the  patient  becomes  helpless.  Sen- 
sation is  almost  always  normal.  Reflex  action 
is  normal.  Pathologically  nothing  constant 
has  been  found  except  slight  menin^tis  affect- 
ing the  motor  couTOlutions.  Arsenic,  hyosoya- 
mme,  and  electricity  are  said  to  be  of  use  in  the 
treatment. 

GHOTEAtr  SPBnrCHS.— Four  saline,  cal- 
cic s's,  flowing  600  gallons  per  hour,  in  Cooper 
Co.,  Mo. 

CTNOINNATI  STTLPHO  -  SAUKX 
SraZNQ.— A  sul[Ao-saline  artesian  well  in 
Cincinnati,  0.  The  water  contains  more  than 
600  gnuns  of  mlts,  and  seven  cubic  inches  of 
sulpbureted-hydro^u  gas  and  twelve  cubic 
inches  of  carbon-dioxide  gas  per  gallon, 

OIHXUA. — The  employment  of  systematic 
active  or  passive  movements  of  the  body  for 
hygienic  or  therai»euf.ic  purposes. 

OINBSITHEBAFT.— The  treatment  of 
disease  by  cinesia 

OX^AXBO&NB  SPBnrGB,— Two  cha- 
lybeate b's  in  Saint  Tammany  Parish,  La,  A 
local  resort 

oLAXExmoN  KiNSBAL  SFBnroa 

— Three  carbonated,  calcic  s's,  flowing  640  gal- 
lons per  hour,  in  Rutland  Co.,  Vt.    A  resort. 

CLAAX'B  WABK  SPBnrOB.— Eight 
s's,  the  water  having  a  temperature  of  from 
00°  to  120"  F.,  flowing  8,000  gallons  per  hour, 
in  Madison  Co.,  JAxmi.  Used  as  a  baihing  re- 
sorL 

OIABU'IOWil  BPBXHCM.— Four  eha- 
lybeato  s's  in  White  Co.,  Tenn.  A  loeal  re- 
aort. 

OLATTBTBOFBOBZA.— A  morbid  fear 

of  closed  spaces. 

CLEVBLAHS  UBBBAL  SPBIN08. 

— Three  sutphureted,  chalybeate  s's,  flowing 
180  gallons  per  hour,  near  Shelby,  Clereland 

Co.,  N,  C.    A  resort. 

0U7T0N  BFBINGHi.— Three  snlphnret^ 
ed  s's  in  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  water  contains 
188  grains  of  salts,  prinoipally  sodium,  magne- 
sium, and  calcium,  per  gallon.   A  resort 

OUFTOir  SPBINOS,   Four  alka- 
line, chalybeate  s's,  near  Clifton  Forge,  Alle- 
ghany Co.,  Va,   A  resort. 

CXJIEAZ  SPBIBGHSl— Seven  saline  s's, 
the  water  containing  73gniiuof  salts  per  gal- 
lon* in  Camden  Co.,  Mo. 
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CLtrSTBB  SPBIKGS.  —  A  number  of 

chalybeate  s's  in  Garland  Co.,  Ark. 

CLTBKIO  BPBINGKl -Saline  s's.  the 
waters  containing  principally  calcium  bicar- 
bonate, magnesium  bicarbonate,  and  sodium 
bicarbonate,  in  Waukesha,  Wis. 

COEIXBUIA.  —  Hypenemia  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera. 

CKBTiT  A  W  BUHYBMA.  —  An  abdominal 

aneorysm. 

CCBLIITIS.— Abdominal  inflammation. 

COFFEE  8PBZN0.— A  chalybeate  and 
sulphnreted  s.,  flowing  800  gallons  per  hour, 
in  Geneva  Co.,  Ala.   A  resort 

COHUTTA  BPBIB'a&— Ten  cbalvbeate 
s's,  flowing  800  gallons  per  hour  in  Murray 
Ca,  Ga.  A  resort. 

OOITOPHOBZA— A  fear  of  coitus  on  ac- 
count of  instinctive  disgust  or  of  dyspareunia. 

COLDBBOOK  lONBBAL  SFBINOB. 

— Two  sulpho-chalybeate  s's,  containing  SO  and 
80  grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  in  Worcester  Co^ 

Mass.   A  resort 

COLD  BVLPHUB  BFBINO&  — Two 

saline,  calcic  s's,  flowing  more  than  800  gallons 
per  honr,  in  Rockbridge  Co.,  Va,  A  resort 

COLEKAK  SFBZNOa— Three  chalybe- 
ate and  sulphnreted  s's  in  Bed  River  Co,  Tex. 

A  local  resort 

COLE'B  SFBINOfi.  —  Four  saline,  sul- 

E hunted,  chalybeate  s's  in  Marshall,  Saline 
0.,  Mo. 

COLFAX   MDTEBAL  BPBZNGB.  — 

Eight  saline  chalybeate  s's,  flowing  960  gal- 
lons per  hour,  in  Jasper  Co.,  Iowa.  A  resort 
The  water  contuns  7o'86  grains  of  sodium  and 
81-87  grainsof  magnesium  sulphate  per  gallon. 

COLITIS.— See  Colox,  Diseases  of. 

COLLBB'B  LAW.— That  a  child  bom  of 
a  mother  who  is  witboqt  obvious  veDereal 
symptoms,  and  that  without  being  exposed  to 
an^r  infection  subsequent  to  its  nirth,  diows 
this  disease  when  a  few  weeks  old,  will  infect 
a  wet  nurse  though  it  will  not  infect  its  own 
mother. 

COLOOBNTESIB.— The  operation  of  pnuo- 
turing  the  colon. 

OOLOCLEIBIB.— Occlusion  of  the  colon. 

OOLOTTPHOIB.-- The  follicular  ulcera- 
tion sometimes  seen  in  the  colon  in  oases  in 
which  there  are  extensive  Intestinal  leslona  In 

the  small  intestine. 

COLOT  Y  FU  UH.— Typhoid  fever  with  dys- 
entery. 

COLPALGIA — Pain  in  the  vagina. 
COLPATBBSIA.  —  Occlusion  of  the  va- 
gina. 

OOLPITIB.— See  Vaoina.  Diseases  or. 

COLTrXBIAir  SFBIBG.— One  of  the 
Saratoga  S's,  g.  v. 

COLUMBIA  WHITE  SULPHTTB 
SPBINOS. — Four  saline  sulphnreted  s's  in 
Columbia  Co.,  N.  T.  The  waters  contain  218 
grains  of  salts  per  gallon.  A  resort 
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OOXXOVWXALTH  KINXRAI. 
rasnrO.— An  alkaline  a.  ftoviog  600  nd- 
lons  per  honr,  in  Waltham,  Midoiaaex  Co., 
Maaa.   The  water  is  sold. 

COMlCnnOABLX.— Capable  of  being 
imparted  from  one  person  to  another.  As 
used  in  reference  to  diseases  it  includes  those 
heretofore  oomprised  in  the  category  of  con- 
tagious and  some  of  the  infectious  diseases. 

OOKSOIOirSirXBS,  SOnSXiE.— a  mor- 
bid condition  in  which  an  individual  leads  two 
alternating  courses  of  life— one  ordinary  and 
ihe  other  abnormal.  There  is  no  remembrance 
fn  MM  of  acta  or  events  occurring  daring  the 
other.  This  may  occur  as  a  phffliomenon  in 
somnambulism,  hysteria,  hypnotism,  or  in  an 
appuently  healthy  individual  in  whom  none 
of  the  foregoing  conditions  is  present  The 
dnration  of  the  condition  of  double  conscious- 
ness may  vary  from  hoars  to  days  or  weeks, 
and  even  months  uid  yean.  The  explanation 
that  ft  is  allied  to  the  somnunbolistio  state  is 
the  best  hypothesis  offered. 

OONTBAQTUBX.— The  permanent  con- 
traction of  a  soft  structure,  espeoially  a  mu»- 
ole,  with  rigidity.  There  may  be  active  myo- 
pathic 0.,  due  to  long-continued  or  ezoessire 
use  of  the  affected  muscle,  to  myositis,  to  the 
effect  of  cold,  or  to  trauma.  Or  there  may  be 
passive  myopathic  o.,  in  consequence  of  defec- 
tive nutrition  of  the  affected  muscle.  Or  the 
e.  may  be  ne^Rlp■thic^  in  onnsec^ence  of  de* 
rangement  of  the  ooDtral  or  penpheral  nerv- 
ous system ;  this  may  be  primary,  as  the  oon- 
seqnenoe  of  abnornul  innervation,  associated 
with  a  certain  amount  of  paralysis,  and  char- 
acterized by  persistent  rigidity  and  shortening 
in  the  affected  muscles  that,  nowever,  usually 
relax  daring  sleep;  or  it  JOAf  be  secondary  or 
paralytic,  and  is  permanent  in  oonsequenoe  of 
the  contraction  occurring  in  the  antagonists  of 
paralysed  muscles.  Saturnine  a  is  an  exam- 
ple A  the  latter  oonditiMi.  C.  nuqr  be  hys- 
terical, or  reflex,  or  spastlo. 

OOOraVB  SFBIVGHSu— SaUne  oalote  s's 
in  Douglas  Co.,  Ore.   They  are  nnimproved. 

OOOPEB*S  WZZJi.— A  saline,  artesian  w. 
in  Hinda  Co.,  Miss.  The  water  contains  95 
f;rains  of  salts  per  gallon ;  ll'Tl  groins  are  of 
sodium  and  33'i38  grains  are  of  magnesium  sul- 

fbate,  and  83'18  grains  are  of  oiUciam  saiphata. 
t  is  a  popular  resort  for  residentBC^  the  SouUi- 
em  States. 

COFBtSHIA.— Auto-intoxioation  due  to 
the  prolonged  retention  of  fnoes  and  the  ab- 
sorption  of  some  of  their  constituents  into  the 
blood.  It  is  oharaoterised  by  a  yellow  or  dirty 
skin,  loss  of  appetite,  headache,  and  mmtu 
and  physical  instability. 

OOPBOLAXIA.  — Obeoene  speech  due  to 
mental  disease. 

OOFBOFHAGY.— Eating  feoea.  A  mani- 
festation of  certain  forms  of  insanity,  and  some- 
times occurring  in  hysteria. 

OOBNXUAV  SPBIHa&— See  Taboe 
Spftisea. 

OOSZAZiQ'IA.— Intercostal  neoialgia. 


CBITTENDEN  SPKING 

COUVBUSB.— An  apparatuB  for  maia- 
taining  the  temperature  of  premature  or  new- 
bom  infants.  It  may  be  made  with  a  double- 
walled  box,  the  space  between  the  walls  being 
filled  with  sawdust,  and  beneath  the  box  b  a 
boiler  filled  with  hot  water  that  keeps  up  a  de- 
sired temperature  indicated  by  a  thermometer 
placed  in  the  apparatus. 

C0YirE&*8  SUZiFHUB  SFBIVOA.— 

Five  sulphurated  s's,  flowing  more  than  76 
gallons  per  honr,  in  Botetourt  Cc,  Va.  A  re- 
tort. 

OBJLB  OBOHABD  8FBIH08.— Saline, 

calcic  s's  in  Lincoln  Co.,  Ky.  A  popular  re- 
sort. The  evaporated  salts  are  osed  in  oases 
in  which  Epsom  salts  are  indicated. 

OBABTBEB'8  SOTTB  WKLIA— Two 
acid  chalybeate  springs  in  Hopkins  Co.,  Tex. 
A  resort 

OBAKF.  —  Certain  occupation  neuroses 
have  been  described  since  the  writing  of  the 
article  on  this  subject  P.  Zenner  has  de- 
scribed an  auctioneer's  o.  that  affects  chiefly 
the  orbicularis  oris  muscle,  particularly  the  left 
part ;  it  is  independent  oi  other  nervous  de- 
rangements. Cigarette-maker's  o.  or  cigar- 
maker's  c.  is  a  tonic  c.  of  the  flexors  of  all  the 
flngers  of  both  hands,  accompanied  by  numb- 
ness in  the  tips,  and  by  pain  in  the  fingers, 
arms,  and  shoulders.  Dancer's  c,  is  a  tonic, 
painful  contraction  of  the  muscles  uuder  con- 
trol of  the  tibial  nerve,  caused  by  the  weight 
of  the  body  being  thrown  on  the  great  toe  in 
dancing.  G-lass-blower's  c.  is  a  permanent  and 

g renounced  though  painless  flexion  of  the 
n^rs,  due  to  holding  the  glass-blowing  tnlM. 
Knitter's  o.  is  a  contraction  of  the  flngers  and 
numbness  of  their  tips,  occurring  in  knitters. 
Milker's  or  milkmaid  s  c.  affects  the  flexor  and 
extensor  muscles  of  the  forearm,  due  to  grasp- 
ing the  cow's  teats.  Pianist's  c  is  a  distress- 
ing malady  affecting  the  groups  of  forearm 
muscles  used  in  playing  the  piano :  it  often  re- 
sults in  a  more  or  less  temporary  paialy^ 
Sawder's  c  is  rather  a  spasm  in  which  there 
are  irregular  movements  of  the  right  upper  ex- 
tremity, outward  rotation  of  the  forearm,  ad- 
duction of  the  elbow,  abnormal  elevation  of 
the  shoulder,  scapular  movement,  and  swaying 
to  and  fro  of  the  body.  In  seamstress's,  shoe- 
maker's, or  tailor's  c  there  is  spastic  oontnus- 
tion  of  the  flexors  of  the  flngers  uid  of  the 
thumb  muscles.  Telegrapher^  c.  affects  the 
muscles  of  the  flngers  of  telegraph  operators. 
Violinist's  o.  is  usually  felt  in  the  muscles  that 
are  used  in  holding  the  l>ow  or  the  violin.  In 
watehmdur's  e.  Uiere  is  inability  to  hold  the 
lens  in  the  socket  of  the  eye.  SeeWuTB*sC. 

GBB880N  BFBDSrOS.— Three  one 
containing  28,  another  40  grains  of  Iron  salts 
per  8*U<ni,  in  Oreeaon,  Gunbria  Co.,  A 
reson. 

CBXSP  SFBTBraS.— Alkaline,  sulphuret- 
ed  s's,  the  water  oontaining  77  grains  of  salts 
per  gallon,  in  Warren  Co.,  Tenn.   A  resort 

CBJTTSNDEN  SPBINO.— A  saline  car> 
boreted  s^  flowing  76  gallons  per  honr,  in 
CitttandenOo,^ 
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0RT8TAJ<  XmEBAIi  SFSnTOS.— 

Two  mild^  chalybeate  e's  in  StoQeham,  Hid- 
dlesBZ  Co^  MaM.  The  water  is  sold. 

OBTBTAIi  8FBINCML~0ne  of  the  Sara- 
tov S's,  q.  V. 

OBYBXAI«  SPBINGB.— Six  ealine  s's, 
flowing  1,250  gallons  per  honr,  the  water  con- 
taining 0^  gxuns  of  salts  per  1,000;  In  Yates 
Co.,  K  7.  A  resort 

OSTSTAIi    SUIiFHUA  SPBDTOS. 

— Two  sulphureted  s's.  flowing  60  gallons  per 
honr,  in  Augusta  Ca,  Va.   A  resort 

OmJiTnrS  SFBINOHL  — Three  saline, 
chalybeate,  and  snlphureted  s's,  flowing  000 
gallons  per  hour,  in  Choctaw  Co,  Ala.  A  re- 
sort 

CUYAHOGA  lilTHTA  AlTD  KAO- 
NE8IA  SPBINOS.— Two  alkaline  s's,  the 
waters  containing  516  and  791  grains  of  salts 
per  gallon,  one  having  2'74  the  other  4*36 
grains  of  lithium  chloride,  and  one  516  grains 
of  aluminium  sulphate.  The  water  is  used 
commercially.    Near  Cleveland,  O. 

CYAlTEPHIDBOSia.  —  Blue  perspira- 
tion. See  PEaSfiKATioN,  DiBoaoBBs  of. 

CYCI<OFX<EQLA. — Paralysis  of  the  ciliary 
muscle. 

GYNOPHOBIA.— The  hysterical  symp- 
toms produced  in  a  netrons  person  by  the  bite 
of  a  healthy  dog. 

CYSTAXOIA. — Vesical  neuralgia. 

CYSTlAt  UiilA.  —  Urine  containing  cys- 
tine. It  is  usually  a  chronic  condition.  It 
mav  be  associated  with  albuminuria  in  acute 
articular  rheumatism. 

OYBTOFABAI.TBXS  —  0YST07LB- 
OSA. — Vesioal  paralysis. 


BAXOTA  HOT  SPXtZNOS.— A  bathing 
resort  in  Fall  River  Co.,  Dak. 

BAZ.BY  8PBING&~Two  cfaahrbeata  s's, 
flowing  1,600  gallons  per  hour,  in  Bowie  GOk, 
Tex.   A  resort 

BALTOinSH. — See  Vihiok,  Disosdebs  of. 

DANIEL  KINXRAI.  BPBINO.— A 

calcic,  saline  s.,  flowing  80  gallons  per  hoar,  in 
Clarke  Ca,  Oa. 

DANSVlUA  mN  KK-*T.  8PBINOB. 

— Four  alkaline,  calcic  s's,  flowing  1,000  gal- 
lons per  hour,  in  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.  A  re- 
sort, and  there  is  a  sanitarium  at  the  place. 

DABDANSLLE  SUIiPHUll 
SPBXNOS.  —  Four  sulphureted,  saline  s's, 
flowing  110  gallons  per  hour,  in  Yell  Co.,  Ark. 
A  resort 

DABIEN  lOHXBAI.  SFBINO.— An 

acid  s.,  flowing  some  40  gallons  per  hour,  in 
Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.   The  water  is  sold. 

DASLINGH8  KINEBAL  SPBINOS. 

— Chalybeate  and  sulphureted  s'a,  once  used 
as  *  water  cmeL  near  Pavtacdmt,  Fzovidaioe 
Ca,It.L 
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DAVIS  SPBINO-.— A  saline,  chalybeate 
s.,  the  water  containing  217-18  grains  of  salts 
per  gallon,  in  Hopkins  Co.,  Ey,  The  princi- 
pal constituents  are  aluminium,  calcium,  and 
magnesium  sulphate.   A  resort 

DKKP  BOOK  SPBINOS.— Two  sulphu- 
reted saliue  s's,  in  Oswego,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y, 
The  water  contains  660  grains  of  salts,  808  of 
which  are  sodium  chloride  and  140  potassium 
chloride,  per  gallon.   Used  commercially. 

DE  OONIA  SPBINOS.  — Two  saline, 
chalybeate  s's,  in  Warrick  Co.,  Ind.    A  resort 

DEBXATATBOPHIA.— Atrophy  of 

skin. 

DEBXATOMYCOSia— A  disease  of  the 
skin  caused  by  the  growth  of  a  vegetable  para- 
site ;  as  favtis,  tinea,  herpes  tonsurans,  unpe- 

tigo  contagiosa,  etc 

DEBMA'l'OJH JE  UKOSLGL— A  nennds  of 

the  skin. 

DEBHATOSIS.— A  disease  of  the  skin. 
DEBMATOSPASUUS.— See  Cutis  as- 

SB&INA. 

DBXIOCABDIA.— Misplacement  of  the 
heart  on  the  right  tdde. 

DIAOETOBIA. — A  pathological  oondition 
in  which  diaoetlc  acid  appears  in  tiie  urine. 
It  occurs  in  fevem,  in  duoetes,  and  in  auto- 
intoxication. It  is  more  common  in  children 
than  in  adults,  but  it  is  of  grave  import  only 
in  the  latter,  in  whom  it  usually  forebodes  the 
advent  of  coma.  A  concentrated  solution  of 
perchloride  of  iron  is  slowly  added  to  the 
urine,  any  phosphatic  precipitate  is  removed 
by  filtration,  ana  if  a  Bordeaux-red  coloration 
appears  on  adding  more  of  the  Iron,  one  half 
01  the  urine  is  boiled  while  the  other  half  is 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  extracted  with 
ether;  if  the  boiled  portion  shows  no  change, 
while  the  reaction  is  not  present  in  the  ether 
extract  after  48  hours,  the  condition  may  be 
inferred  to  be  d. 

DIAMOND  BOCK  KINBBAL 
WJfiJUfc — A  sulpho-saline  spring,  flowing  80 
nllons  pet  hour,  in  Williainaon,  Wayne  Cow, 
K.  Y.  It  is  a  resort 

DIAPBBAOXATOGHIA.  —  Diaphiag- 

matio  hernia. 
DIABBKCHA.— Treatment  oU  see  Ean- 

BOCLTBU. 

DIOPTOXSTBT.— The  determination  of 
the  refraction  and  aooommodation  of  the  eye. 

DIOPTBX,— The  unit  of  refraction  of 
lenses,  being  the  refractive  power  of  a  Iots  of 
the  focal  distance  ot  one  meter. 

DIPIAOIA.— Paxalvsls  of  corresponding 
muscles  on  both  aides  of  the  body. 

DIPBOPATHY.— Of  H.  0.  Wood,  a  -nr 
riety  al  neuroi»thy  in  which  dipsomania  is 
the  eesenttal  feature. 

DIBSAB!!^  AUBKBT*Bt— Fungoid  my- 
cosis. 

DTBKAflE,  ABAN<J>traHXNKB.— Pvo< 
gressive  muscular  atrophy. 
DISEASE,  BAOnra.— Buccal  psoriasis 
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BISBAaa,  BAUOOn.— ChlofonuL 

JOBEABB,  BABXIHO.— Of  Sir  A.  Clark, 
a  dry,  barking  oiittural  couffh.  generally  asso- 
ciated with  Bluuit  disorder  of  the  nenroos  eja- 
tern  and  vith  defects  of  will. 

T)TffBABTt,  BXWBLV.  —  Triohorrhexia 
nodosa. 

JKBSEABE,  BSU/8.— Aonte  delirioos  mar 
nia. 

SIBKABB,  BBBOBB01P&  —  Localized 
rhythmic  chorea, 
DIBBABB,  BLBBDBB.— HauDophilia. 

DIBBABB^  BOKBUAB. — An  epidemic 
of  tTi^ns  fever  that,  In  IfSO,  affected  the  Ba> 
rarun  army  in  Bohemia. 

SiaXASX.  BOTJUiLATJD'a— 0/  Troos- 
aean,  endocarditis. 

SIBBABB,  BtTHL'&— Acute  fatty  de- 
generation occarring  in  the  newborn. 

DIBBABB,  0AX88ON.— See  Divn'a  Pa- 

nALTSIS. 

SIBBABB,  CHABOOT*S.— Amyotrophic 
lateral  scleroBis. 
DISEAfiB,  OHABCNyrS  JOINT.— See 

Joints,  Nervous  ArKBcrioNs  of. 

DISEABB,  COABBB.  —  Of  Hughlings 
Jackson,  a  d.  produced  by  a  molar  or  gross 
lesion  uiat  destroys  the  conductivity  of  a 
nerre. 

DI8BABB,  OOMPOUND  BTSTBH.— 

Of  Boss,  a  d.  that  involves  simultaneously  or 
oonsecatively  two  or  more  of  the  embryologic- 
al  systems  of  the  spinal  cord. 

SISBABB,  OONCATCS.— Polyorrhome- 
nitis. 

DI8BASB,  OONTEOnONEB*S.  —  Of 

Hendez,  a  d.  of  the  flnger  ends  caused  by  im- 
mersing the  hands  in  hot  sugar  or  sirups; 
there  are  disturbances  of  nutrition  chiefly 
inanifeetad  by  disoi^wiicaUon  and  weakening 
of  the  nails. 

I>ISBABB,OOBBiaAK*S.— The  morbid 
condition  resulting  from  aortic  insufficiency,  in 
which  the  loss  of  arterial  contractility  makes 
the  pulse  of  uiy  of  the  large  arteries  visible. 

PI8BABB,CBUYiei  I.H  I  KlfB.— Gastric 
nicer. 

DISEABB,  OTBTXC,  OF  TEB 
BBEAST. — Of  Reclus,  simple  cysts  of  the 
breast   See  page  339. 

DIBBABB,  DAKTBR'a.  —  A  cutaneous 
psorospermosis,  appearing  as  an  acne  cornea, 
m  which  oocctdiatike  bodies  are  foand  in  the 
proliferating  epithelial  cells  of  the  mouths  of 
Uieg^nds. 

DISEABB,  I>EVEBOIE*B.— Lichen  ru- 
ber. 

DIBEABB,  DBBS8IJEB*&— Paroxysmal 
hemoglobinuria. 

DIBBAJEO^  DUBXHI'B. — A  peculiar  dis- 
ease observed  in  Italy  in  which  there  are  sud- 
den, choreiform,  clonic,  muscular  contractions, 
progressive  palsy,  and  muscular  atrophy.  The 
short,  quick  muscular  contractions  resemble 
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those  produced  bv  electrical  stimnlatioii.  and 
the  disease  has  been  called  electric  chorea. 
These  contractions  usually  commence  in  one 
arm,  and  thence  extend  to  the  leg  of  the  same 
side ;  subsequently  the  opposite  side  becomes 
afllected.  The  affected  limbs  become  feeble 
after  a  few  months,  the  muscles  otioi^r,  and 
the  piUsy  may  become  general.  The  diaease 
affects  both  sexes  and  occurs  at  all  ages;  its 
canses  are  unknown,  but  it  is  possibly  doe  to 
some  malarial  or  podagrous  influehoe.  Post 
mortem,  no  constant  morbid  chaogea  are  found 
in  Uie  central  nervous  system.  The  symptoiiis 
suggest  that  there  is  first  unilatenu  cortical 
irritation  of  tiie  oerebrom,  with  seoondaiy 
changes  in  the  oord.  The  timtment  is  symp- 
tomatia 

UBBAB^  DUHBIHOVL— Hecpetifbrm 
dermatitis. 

DIBEABB,  BIOHBTEDT*B.— Tinea  ver- 
sicolor. 

DISEABB,  BNOIJ8H.— Baehitis. 

DISEASE,  EBB'S. — Spasmodic  tabes  dor- 
salis. 

DIBEABB,  FAUCHABD*&  —  Atmphy 
of  the  gums,  with  slow  and  progressive  infiam- 
mation  of  the  dental  alveoli,  eventoally  result- 
ing in  death  of  the  teeth.  Its  etitdogy  b  nn- 
determined. 

DIBEABB,  F3BH-BXIH'.— Ichthyosia. 

DIBEABB,  EIJBT.— Chaliooeia. 

DIBBABB,  70CHBBOICL*a— Trigem- 
inal neuralgia. 

DIBBABB,  TBIEDB3aOK'&— Heredi- 
tary ataxic  paraplegia. 

DIBBABB,  OEBUBB'S.— A  neoross 
affecting  men  occupied  or  sleeping  in  stables  or 
oow  sheas  that  are  used  througboat  the  year. 
It  generally  appears  during  summer,  ceasing  on 
the  approach  of  cool  weather,  it  is  charao- 
terised  by  paresis,  ptosis,  vertigo,  cephalalgia, 
cervical  distortion,  neuralgic  pains,  but  no 
fever. 

DIBBABB,  aniiBB  DB  LA  TOU- 
BKTTB'S.— A  convulsive  d.  in  which  there 
are  motor  inco-ordination,ecbolaUa,c(^irolalia. 
While  it  may  be  mistaken  fn  eiwraa  or  hdUt 
spasm,  it  is  really  a  psychosis  having  certain 
features  of  monomania.  It  usually  affects 
children  having  a  neurotic  family  history. 
There  are  inronintary  muscular  movementit. 
roost  frequently  affecting  the  facial  and  bra- 
chial muscles,  though  all  the  mosclee  may  be 
involved,  mimicry  of  movements  (et^okinesis), 
mimicry  of  speech  (echolalia).  profanity  or  ob- 
scenity (oopnliUiaX  and  mental  dtsturbanees 
usually  of  a  monomaniacal  type.  Tbe  prog- 
nosis is  not  favorable.  Hydrotherapy,  intes- 
tinal antiseptics,  tonics  where  there  is  anemia, 
and  the  administration  of  arsenic  and  codein, 
are  the  measures  to  be  employed  for  treatment. 

DIBBABB,  GIi&NABIVS.— The  descent 
of  the  intestines  eti  masse,  as  the  result  of  re- 
laxation of  the  abdominal  wall. 

DISEASE,  GBAHCHBB'a  —  Spleno- 

pneumonia. 
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DISZAaE,  HAinC02n>*&— Athetosis. 

DXBSAJaZ,  HAHT.TCY'a  —  Paroxysmal 

luBinoglobiDuria. 

DISBAaX,  HXB&A'B.  —  Polymorphous 
erythema. 

DISBABB,  HOZ>OSOir&  — Aortic  in- 
sufficiency without  valvular  lesion,  arising  from 
aneuriemal  dilatation  of  the  aorta  that  is  pro- 
duced by  fatty  degeneration. 

DISEABS,  HUaVIEA'S,— Uterine  flbro- 
myoma. 

DIBBASE,  HXrTOHIHSON'&  —  Oph- 
thalmitis, with  degeneration  of  that  portion  of 
the  retina  surronoding  the  maoala  lutea. 

BISBASX,  KAPOSI'S.— Xeroderma  pig- 
mentosum. 

DISEASE,  KBISHABBVS.— A  neuro- 
sis characterized  by  sensory  illusions,  vertigo, 
and  hypenesthesia,  associated  with  cardiac  irri- 
tability. 

DISEASE,  UEKB^— Hereditary  optio 
atrophy. 

DISEASE,  121X12*8.— Congenital  mns* 
cnlar  rigidity. 

DXBXASE,  XAXIVOi— Acromegaly. 

DISEASE,  TintTiAHHBga-Cystio  d.  of 
the  testicle. 

DISBASE.  PAGET'flb — Eczema  of  the 
nipple  that  snows  a  tendency  to  attack  the 
millc  ducts  and  terminate  io  canoer  of  the 
breast.  It  most  fteqnently  aileots  middle-aged 
women. 

DISEASE,  PABKOrSOVB.— Paralysis 

agitans. 

DISEASE,  PABBOZnB.-Syphilitic  peen- 
do-paralysts. 

DISEA8B,  PABByS.  —  Exophthalmic 
goitre. 

DISBAra,  PA'VTSu— Intermittent  albu- 
minuria. 

DISEASE,  FOEOUPIEB.  —  Ichthyosis 
hystrix. 

DISEASE,  BAO-SOB.TEB'S.— An  acute 
infectious  disease  affecting  rag  sorters.  There 
are  chills,  high  fever,  cephalalgia,  cough  and 
modetiUe  expectoration,  and  anorexia. 

DISEASE,  BAYHAtnyS.~A  rare  affec- 
tion, in  which  there  Is  vasonlar  spasm,  cold- 
ness, pallor,  or  blueness  and  mottling  of  the  ex- 
tremities, with  swelling,  pain,  and  dry  gangrene 
of  the  fingers  and  toes.  It  occurs  in  children 
and  young  adults,  and  oftener  in  women  than 
in  men. 

DISEASE,  BECI.nB*&— Cystic  d.  of  the 
breast. 

DISBABB,  BEIOHKAinr'&— Gastro- 
succhorea. 

DISEASE,  BIGKWS.— See  Faucbabd'b  d. 

DI8EASB,  BIVOI/FA'B.  —  Actinomyco- 
sis. 

DISEASE,  SEVBV-DATS.— Trismus. 
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DISEASE,  ^EOUBBirS.  —  Myotonia 

congenita,  g.  v. 

DISBASE,  THOBNWAUVB.— Inflam- 
mation of  Luschka's  gland. 

DISBABB.  VAN  BXmBN'S,  OF  TEE 
PENIS.  —  An  idiopathic  chronic  circum- 
scribed inflammation  of  the  corpora  cavernosa. 

DISEASE,  WAEDBOP^A  —  Malignant 

onychia. 

DISEASE,  WEn/S.— An  acute  infectious 
d.  characterized  by  fever  and  janndice.  It 
usually  occurs  during  the  summer  months, 
most  frequently  a&cting  males  from  twenty- 
flve  to  forty  years  of  age.  It  usually  com- 
mences suddenly,  with  a  chill,  followed  by 
cephalalgia,  dorsodynia,  and  sometimes  gen- 
eral muscular  pains.  The  fever  is  remittent, 
and  mav  last  from  ten  to  fourteen  days.  The 
liver  ana  spleen  are  enlarged,  and  there  is  jaun- 
dice. There  is  albuminuria,  and  occasionally 
hematuria.  Delirium,  coma,  and  death  m«r 
occur.  Quinine,  benzoata  of  ammonia,  and 
cholagogiies  are  indicated  in  the  treatment 

DISEASE,    WEBLHOF^  —  Purpura 

hemorrhagica. 

DISEASE,  W  H  X  TV'B.  —Hydrocephalus. 

DISEASE,  WILSON'a— General  exfoli- 
ative dermatitis. 

DISBABB,  WINOJLLEB'B.— Pernicious 
cyanosis  of  the  newborn. 

DIXON'S  OAEXAND  BPBINa.— A 

sulphureted  s.,  flowing  800  gallons  per  lionr, 
near  Perryville,  Decatur  Co.,  Tenn. 

DOUBUNa  GAP  WHITE  SULPKUB 
SPBINOS.— Five  sulphureted  and  chalybe- 
ate b's  near  Newrille,  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa.  A 
resort. 

DOXTATTKR'S  KINEBAL  WELL.— 

A  saline  sulphureted  ^ring,  used  for  bathing, 
in  Rochester,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

DBIPPINa  SPBINOS.  —  Five  saline, 
chalybeate  s's,  flowing  400  gallons  per  honr,  in 
Garrai-d  Co.,  Ky.   A  resort 

D&TDEN  SFBINOa— Chalybeate,  sol- 
phureted,  and  saline  s's  in  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 
A  resort 

DUNBABnS  UNEBAL  BPBINO.— 
A  calcic  s.,  flowing  100  gallons  per  honr,  ini 
Page  Co.,  lowL  The  water  is  sold. 

DTTNLAP'S  CHALTBEATB 
SPBJNOS.— Four  sulphur  and  chalybeate 
s's  in  Hardeman  Co.,  Tenn.  A  resort  prior  to 
the  w. 

DTBABTHBIAt  —  An  impurment  of 
speech  due  to  an  abnormal  state  of  the  mus- 
cles involved  in  articulation.  It  may  be  a 
l»sal  kinesodio  d.  in  consequence  of  lesions  of 
or  changes  in  the  tracts  conducting  speech  im- 
pulses through  the  medulla  oblongata;  or  it 
may  be  central,  in  consequence  of  any  cere- 
bral disease;  or  oortioal,  in  consequence  of 
lesion  of  tlie  cerebral  cortex.  It  is  manifested 
stuttering  (d.  syllabaris)  or  stammering 
(d.  Utenlis). 
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DYRBARTA  —Of  P.  Blooq;  mj  disorder  of 
wallting.  He  divides  dTsbaeiu  into  four  olasses, 
that  are  farther  subdivided,  as  follows : 
( akinetie. 
Motor  dysbasias :    <  paraktnetio. 

( hyperkinetic. 
(  anssthesio. 
Sensory  dyshasias:  <  pannthesic. 

( hypenestheBic. 
I  afunctional. 
P^bic  dysbasias:  <  patafunctional. 

(  byperfunctional. 

! atrophic 
paratrophic 
nypertrophic. 
Akinetie  d.  depends  upon  a  loss  of  motility 
in  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  muscles  oon- 
trolliu^  walking.  I^rakinetie  d.  depends  up- 
on various  forms  of  convulsive  movements,  as 
functional  spasms,  muscular  twitchings,  chorea 
and  ehoreiiorm  movements,  atheto^  etc. 
Hypcrkinetie  d.  depends  upon  an  exoess  of 
muscular  tone  such  as  occurs  in  contractures. 
AnaiathMic  d.  depends  upon  visual  and  tactile 
disturbances  and  disorders  of  the  different  ele- 
ments that  enter  into  the  formation  of  the 
muscular  sense.  Parcesihesie  d.  depends  upon : 
a,  lesions  of  the  semicircular  oanus  that  cause 
unconsciousness;  fi,  disordeiB  of  the  special 
senses  that  affect  consciousness ;  or,  y,  a  com- 
bination of  Uiese  influences.  Byperasthenc  d. 
U  a  very  rare  oondition  dependent  upon  tac- 
tile bypenesthesia  of  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
-AfuTusHoncU  d.  depends  upon  a  psychical  in- 
fluence causing  loss  of  function,  as  in  astasia- 
abasia.  I^rafunetional  d.  depends  upon  some 
mental  diaeaee,  as  in  the  amnesic  abasia  and 
the  emotional  abasia  of  S^glas.  Myperfune- 
tional  d.  depends  upon  some  obscure  mental 
condition  that  is  manifested  in  the  various 
ambulatory  automatisms.  Atrophic  d.  depends 
upon  muscular  atrophy.  Paratrophic  a.  may 
occur  in  muscular  dystrophies  or  in  arthrop-  . 
athies.  Hypertrophius  d.  depends  upon  mus- 
cular hypertrophy,  as  in  Thomsen's  disease. 

BYSG-XUUA.— A  partud  loss  of  the  sense 
of  taste, 

PTBTiATTA, — A  loss  or  disturbance  of  the 
faculty  of  speech  on  account  of  lesions  of  ex- 
tra-cerebral organs.  It  may  be  due  to  absence 
or  irregularity  of  the  teeth  (d.  dentalis) ;  or  to 

Cme  ^ect  of  the  lips  (d.  labialis) ;  or  to  some 
ryngeal  defect  (d.  laiyngea);  or  to  an  ao- 
(^uiredor  a  congenital  lingual  defected,  lingua- 
lis);  or  to  a  nasal  defect  (d.  nasalis);  or  to 
some  defect  of  the  palate  (d.  pidatina). 

BYBLOOIA. — Difficulty  of  speech  due  to 

some  cerebral  lesion. 

STBICOIIPHOPBOBIA.— A  morbid  fear 
of  becoming  deformed. 
DTBMTOTraiA.— Muscular  atony. 

BTBFABEXTHIA.— Painful  sexual  inter- 
course. 

DYSPHASIA,— See  Dtslogia. 

SYBTHYHXA  ALaZTICA.  —  MenUl 
perversion  due  to  any  peripheral  nerve  irrita- 
tira. 
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DTBTSOPSY. — A  disease  due  to  defect- 
ive nutrition.  It  is  usnally  due  to  distarb- 
anoB  of  the  trophic  nerves  (neurotic  d.).  Erb 
has  applied  the  term  progressive  muscular  d. 
as  a  generic  name  for  progreasive  muscular 
atrophy,  pseudo-hypertrophte  paralysis  and 
some  alHed  affections, 

XABI  CLAIfclON  BPBINa.— A  saline, 
calcic  s.,  containing  886-80  grains  of  sodium 
chloride,  Ol-SS  grains  of  calcium  chloride,  15-84 
grains  of  magnesium  chloride,  and  small  ijuao- 
titles  of  other  salts  in  each  gallon.  It  u  lo- 
cated in  Elk  Co.,  Pa,   A  resort. 

EATON  BAPIDS  KAaHBTZO 
SPBINOS  AUTD  WBU..— Eleven  calcic, 
carbonated  s's,  containing  calcium  carbonate, 
bicarbonate,  and  sulphate,  averaging  from  80 
to  180  grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  in  Ei^on  Go., 
Mich.  A  resort. 

BATON'S  WHITB  BVI^PBm 
WALL. — A  saline,  sulphureted  spring,  con- 
taining 816  grains  of  salts  per  j^lon  princi- 
pally of  sodium  chloride,  magnesium  and  so- 
dium sulphate,  oUcium  and  magnesium  bicar- 
bonate, and  iron  cartwnate^  in  Crawford  Co.. 
Ind.  A  resort 

XOUINUS  aETSXBi.— A  g.  in  CHfabon 
Ctoyser  Ba«tin,  q.  v. 

ECHO  aSOTE  KINEBAL  SPBtNa. 
— A  carbonated  s.  containing  from  4  to  8 

Sains  of  sdts  per  gallon,  in  Lynn,  Essex  Co., 
ass.  The  water  is  used  commereially. 
XOUQJUNXBIA.— The  imitation,  by  per- 
sons affected  with  Gilles  de  la  TouratteS  dis- 
ease, uid  some  other  psychonearoaes,  of  move- 
ments executed  before  them. 

BOHOIiALIA.— The  verbal  mimicrr  of 
pereons  affected  with  myriachit,  GiUes  de  la 
Tourette's  disease,  and  some  other  psycbonen- 
roses, 

EOHOMATIBM.— The  mimicking  craidi- 
tion  produced  in  hypnotics  when  the  hand  is 
pressed  on  the  vertex  of  the  bead.  The  oppo- 
site of  automatism. 

ECH0PATHIE8.  —  Those  neuroses  in 
which  the  patient  involuntarily  and  spasmod- 
ically repeats  words  heard  or  mimics  actions 
seen  by  nim. 

BCMEIfESIAu — A  variety  of  amneeia  in 
which  the  patient  remembers  occurrences  prior 
to  a  certain  date,  with  loss  of  memory  of  what 
happened  for  a  certain  time  after  that  date. 

BOOLESTON  BPBINO&  —  See  New 
BivEE  White  Sulphwb  S's. 

EIJ>OBAI>0  SPBXNOS,  MO.— 1.  Three 
saline  s's,  flowing  180  gallons  per  hour,  in  C«- 
dar  Co.,  Mo.    A  resort 

2.  Fifty  chalybeate  s's,  flowing  500  gallons 
per  hour,  in  Or^on  Co.,  Mo.   A  resort 

EliDOBADO  SPBINGS.— Six  snlphnret- 
ed  s's  in  Chaooey,  Bobertson  Co.,  Tenn.  A 

resort. 

ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  SPBINGS.— 

Four  saline,  calcic  s's,  flowing  1,100  gallons 

Sir  hour,  near  Woodstock,  Champaign  Co., 
hio.  A  resort. 
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SLOIN  SPBZHO. — A  saline  s.  in  Panton, 
Addiaou  Co.,  Vt.  The  water  is  used  oommer- 
dalljr. 

EI^SOBN  BFBIHCAEL  —  Three  saline, 
snlphareted  s'a  north  of  Hanlius  Tillage,  Onon- 
daga Co^  2<.  Y.   A  resort. 

XLKMONT  BPBDirafl.— Three  chalybe- 
ate b's  near  Elkton,  Giles  Co.,  Tenn.  A  re- 
sort. 

ELK  SPBDTOfl.— Three  saline  s's  in  Pike 
Co.,  Mo.   A  local  resort. 

ELLISTON'S  SUIiPHUB  BPBXNQB. 
— A  saline  eulphnnted  s.  in  Madison  Co.,  Kj. 
A  resort. 

XL  PASO  DS  BOBLES  SPBZNOS.— 

Five  saline  salphureted  and  cikalybeate  s's,  the 
waters  having  temperatures  from  110°  to  140° 
F.,  in  San  Luis  Obispo  Co.,  Cal.   A  resort. 

EMBBYOCABDIA. — A  condition  of  the 
heart  in  which  the  pulsations  resemble  those 
of  a  foetal  heart.  It  is  numifested  br  tacbj- 
oardia,  equalization  of  the  leneth  of  the  two 
periods  of  silence  in  the  cardiac  cycle,  and 
similarity  of  the  tone  and  of  the  intensity  of 
the  two  sounds.  It  indicates  a  certain  degree 
of  degeneration  in  the  myocardium  and  ex- 
treme enfeeblement  of  the  arterial  tenEdon. 

EMIOBANT  WABH  SPBIKa— An 

alk^ne  calcic  s.,  flowing  14,000  gallons  per 
hoiJr,  the  water  baring  a  temperature  of  102° 
F.,  in  Yellowstone  Valley,  Gallatin  Co.,  Mont 
A  resort. 

BHPIBE  SPBHTO.— One  of  the  Saratoga 
b's,  q.  V. 

SNOEPHALOMAIACIA.— Softening  of 
the  brain,  g.  v. 

KNDOCEBYIOinS.  —  Cervical  endome- 
tritis. 

BSBOOOIiFlTUL— InflMnmation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina, 

BNDOKYOOABXKX^n.  —  Endocazdltis 
oomplicated  with  myocarditis 

BHDOFBIilBHlTlB.  —  lafluumatbu  of 
the  inner  coat  ot  a  vein. 

EVQUUnVS   TUmriERAT.  WELL.— 

An  alkaline  snjjdraTeted  spring  near  Harris- 
bnrg,  Poinsett  Co.,  Ark.  It  is  unimproved. 

ENTEBOOL'inUKI.  —  The  administration 
of  an  enema,  especially  past  the  ileo-cffical 
valve.  The  patient  should  be  supine,  the  hips 
slightly  elevated,  and  a  flexible  catheter — free 
from  air — attached  to  a  fountain  syringe  and 
gently  passed  Into  the  rectum  as  far  as  or  be- 
yond the  sigmoid  flexure.  The  water,  either 
warm  or  cold,  saline  or  acid,  containing  anti- 
sflptie  drugs,  laudanum,  tannin,  or  nitrate  of 
silver,  is  slowly  injected.  In  cholera  infantum 
2  to  8  pints  may  be  injected :  in  entero-colitis, 
dysentery,  or  cholera  in  the  adult  several 

auarts  are  neeessaiy  to  irrigate  the  colon  and 
eum. 

BNTEBO-COUnS.  —  Inflammation  of 

the  small  and  large  intestines. 

EFIDEBHIDOKTCOSIS.  —  A  disease 
produced  by  the  growth  of  a  vegetable  para- 
site in  the  epidermis. 
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EPIDXBJEIDOBIS. — A  disease  of  the  epi- 
dermis. 

XFINEPHBITIB. — Inflammation  of  the 
suprarenal  capsule. 

XPPSBSON  SFBINOS.— Five  chalybe- 
ate and  sulphur  s's  in  the  western  part  ot  Ma- 
oon  Co.,  Tenn.   A  reeort 

EP801C  SPBINO.— A  saline  a.  containing 
S'43  grains  of  salts,  of  which  8*45  grains  are 
magnesium  chloride  and  O"??  f^nn  sodium  sul- 
phate, in  1,000  parts,  near  CtSb  Orchard,  Lin- 
«>ln  Co.,  Ky. 

EBXENBBECE2EB*S  SALT  WELL. 
— A  saline  spring  containing  5,738  grains  of 
salts  per  gallon,  of  which  4,800  are  sodium 
chloride,  542  magnesium  chloride,  and  786  cal- 
cium chloride;  it  Is  in  Ludlow  Orore,  Hamil- 
ton Co.,  Ohio. 

EBWIN  BPBnrO.— A  ohalylwate  a,  flow- 
ing 300  gallons  per  hour,  in  Uniooi  Co.,  Teun. 
A  resort. 

ZBTTHBOKXLALOIA.  -:-  Red  and 

painful  spots  appearing  on  the  back,  the  limbs, 
and  oftenest  on  the  feet,  in  alcoholism,  hrs- 
teria,  and  certain  spinal  affections.  The  dis- 
order begins  in  the  ball  of  the  foot  or  the  heel 
with  pain  that  increases  ontil  nearly  the  entire 
area  in  the  distribution  of  the  plantar  nerve  is 
inirolved.  The  pain  Is  oontionous,  though 
worse  at  night,  and  is  increased  bv  standing, 
walking,  or  other  exertioa.  The  nands  may 
be  similarly  aflfected,  and  the  parts  involved 
have  a  dusky-red  anpearance.  The  disease  is 
worse  in  warm  weatner,  and  though  chronic,  it 
is  not  dangerous  to  life.  Placing  the  affected 
parts  in  a  horizontal  position  affords  the  great- 
est leUef ;  this  rest  and  the  topical  applications 
ot  anodyne  mixtures,  with  the  use  of  tonics, 
periiaps  nitroglycerin,  and  electricity  are  the 
exteni  of  therapeutic  resources. 

KlYTHBOFSIA.— A  uniocular  or  bin- 
ocular visual  disorder  in  which  all  objects  ap- 
pear red :  it  may  occnr  in  snow-blindness  and 
m  aphakia.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  the  daz- 
zling caused  br  ravs  of  light  passing  through 
the  ooloboma  in  the  iris,  mt  as  it  occars  In 
other  cofiditions  than  aphakia  it  is  probably 
due  to  fatigne  or  hypenesthesia  of  the  retina. 

BBTTHBIJBIA.— Bed  urine ;  it  may  be 
due  to  hemoglobin  or  to  urates. 

XBCOliAPZA  tVBnrOB. — niree  cha- 
lybwte  sulphureted  s'a  in  Lewis  Co.,  Tenn.  A 
resort. 

BSTES  FABK  SFBINOS.— Two  saline, 
chalybeate  a*B  in  Lorimer  Co.,  CoL  Unim- 
proved. 

ESTILL  SPBINQS,  K7.— Five  saline, 
sulphurated  chalybeate  s's  in  Estill  Co.,  Ky. 
A  resort. 

ESTILL  SFBINOS,  TENN.— Three  cha- 
lybeate, alkaline,  sulphureted  s's  is  Franklin 
Co.,  Tenn.   A  resort. 

EUFEPTIO  SFBINO.— A  sulphureted 
s.,  flowing  9  gallons  per  hour,  in  Iredell  Co., 
N.  C.   Once  a  resort. 

ETTBEM-  SFBINO^  N.  Y.— One  of  the 
Saratc^  s's,  q.  v. 
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X17BJEKA  SPSDrOS.— Thirty  calcic  s's, 
flowins_2,710  gallons  per  houn  in  Oanoil  Co., 
Ark.  The  water  ooatains  6-86  gnins  of  salts 
per  gallon.   A  resort 

XTEBXTT  CBTBTAL  SPBHTO.— A 

calcic  saline  s.,  flowing  3,000  gallons  per  hour, 
containing  0-165  parts  of  salts  per  1,000,  in  Mid- 
dlesex Co.,  Mass.  The  water  is  used  commer- 
ciallf. 

BXOSLfllOB  SPSDTO.  — A  saline  a., 
flowing  1,000  gallons  per  hour,  containing 
668^  grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  of  which  684 
an  aodinm  chloride,  in  Syiaoase,  Onondaga 
(X,N.  T.  A  resort. 

XXOXUBCOB  SratHrO.  —  one  of  the 
Saratoga  b*ii,  q.  v. 

XZCEL8I0B.  8PBIHGML— Four  saline 
s*B  in  Clay  Co.,  Mo. 

FAZB0HZLD*8  POTABH  BXTLPHTTa 
8PKI1TGB. — Forty-two  sulphareted  s'b  con- 
taining potassium  salts,  flowing  1,67S  gallons 
per  honr,  in  Oarland  Co.,  Ark,   A  reson. 

rAXBPOBT  MTNintATi  BFBXHtHL— 

Two  sulidiiireted  a^s  in  Monroe  Co,  N.  Y.  A 
local  resort 

FAIBVIEV  XDVX&AL  SFBDVO.— 

A  chalybeate  saline  s.,  containing  60*30  grains 
of  salts  per  gallon,  in  Denver,  Worth  Co.,  Mo. 
A  resort 

FA&KVXXXB  IJTHZA  BFRXKOe.— 

Sixteen  carbonated  saline  s's,  flowing  110  gal- 
lons per  hour,  containing  26'S&  grains  of  salts 
per  gallon,  of  which  1*90  grain  are  lithium 
carbonate,  in  Prince  Edward  Co.,  Va.  The 
water  is  lued  oommercially. 

FAXroUXSB  WHITE  8UIPHUB 
BPBIKO.— An  alkaline  carbonated  s.,  flowing 
17B  gallons  per  hoar,  oontaining  22  grains  al 
salts  pw  gallon,  in  Fauquier  Co.,  Va.  A  xe- 
■ort. 

FAYETTE  BPBINO.  —  A  chalybeate  a, 
oontaining  14*82  grains  of  s^ts  per  gallon,  in 
Fayette  Co.,  Pa.  Once  a  resort 

FEBNVALE  8PBINOS.  — Three  snl- 
phnreted  calcic  s's,  flowing  45  gallons  per 
bonr,  oontaining  78*84  grains  of  salts  per  gal- 
lon, of  which  18'76  are  sodium  sulphate,  near 
Franklin,  Willi«nson  Co.,  Tenn.   A  resort 

FEyBB,   ABORTIVE  TYPHOID.  — 

Typhoid  L  that  begins  suddenly,  the  tempera- 
ture being  high  from  seren  to  twelve  days, 
defervescence  occurring  by  the  sixteenth  day. 
The  usual  symptoms  are  present 

FEVEK,  AOOLHEATION.— A  t  oocar- 
ring  amons  recent  immigrante  in  warm  conn* 
tries  and  diie  to  ohat^  of  climate.  It  may  be 
a  tbermlo  1,  a  typbo>roaIariai  1.  a  simple  con- 
tinued f.,  or  a  mud  yellow  1 

FEVXK,  AIiBU MOCUL  —  A  f.  produced 
experimentally  by  injecting  protOHUbumaee  or 
dento-albumose  into  the  blood  of  an  animal. 

A  fiimilar  f,  occurs  in  man  in  certain  morbid 
conditions  in  which  there  is  suto-intoxication 
in  consequence  of  impaired  metabolism. 


FBVEB,  a£MATUaiC  BIXJOUS 

FEVER,  ANGXIOGABDIAa— The  t 

of  endocarditis. 

FEVXB,  AftUA-WATiARTAT-— A  ma- 
larial remittent  f.  due  to  drinking  water  oon- 
taining the  malarial  poison. 

FEVEB,  ABTIOUUL&— Dengue. 

FEVXB,  ASXFTia— A  tiaamacio  t  due 
to  intrinsic  disturbances  of  the  organism  and 
not  to  sepsis. 

FEVXB,  OABDITia— A  serere  inter- 
mittent f.  with  acute  pain  in  the  pnecordium, 
great  palpitation,  extreme  feebleness  of  the 
pulse,  and  syncope.  No  cardiac  dogenetation 
uprnent 

FEVXB,  CHXOKAHOHUI Y.— An  as- 
thenic typho-malarial  f.  that  affected  the  sol- 
diers of  the  United  States  army  doriqg  the 
civil  war  while  encamped  near  the  Cmdca- 
hominy  swamps. 

FEVEB,  00NOB8TIVE.  —  A  form  of 
malarial  f.  that  may  begin  as  either  an  inters 
mittent  or  a  remittent  f.  During  the  course 
of  the  disease  there  are  rigor,  with  coldness  of 
the  body  and  limbs,  a  iwatblike  hue  of  the 
face,  ana  sometimes  vomiting  and  purging. 
The  respiration  is  ratnd  and  superficial,  the 
pulse  rapid  and  thready,  and  a  euunmy  sweat 
often  appears.  The  patient  is  in  a  condition 
of  extreme  prostration,  the  qrmptoms  oAea 
suooeeding  Mch  other  with  great  rapidity,  and 
while  hypodermic  stimulation  may  secure  re- 
action, coma  often  supervenes  and  death  en- 
soes  within  tweaty-fbnr  to  seventy-two  honta 
after  the  attack.  The  patient  should  be  snz^ 
rounded  by  hot  bottles,  hot  rectal  injeofcioaB 
administered,  and  ijuinine,  strychnine,  atn^ 
pine,  or  nitroglycenn  administered  faypoder* 
mically.   The  prognosis  is  exceedingly  grav& 

FEVEB,  CONTmUXD  THEBMIC— 
A  continued  f.,  observed  in  hot  and  in  tropical 
countries,  that  is  not  due  to  the  MamatozoOn 
malarim  or  to  the  BaeiRiu  fepAoms,  thon^ 
the  condition  is  often  ascribed  to  malaria  or 
Uphold  f.,  but  is  due  to  the  prolonged  action 
of  the  high  temperature.  It  is  best  treated  1^ 
hydrotherapy,  rest  Aod  tonics. 

FEVXB,  COUETBT.  — ConUnued  thei^ 
mio  f.  occurring  in  the  Carolinas. 

FEVXB,  BHTEBO-yAT.ABTATfc— A  t 

in  which  the  HamaiotoGn  maiarim  of  Lavcmn 
is  found  in  the  blood  and  the  typhoid  baoillas 
in  the  stools. 

FEVEB,  FLORIDA. — Continued  thermic 
f,  occurring  in  Florida. 

FEVEB,  OLANDUULB.— An  acute  t 
accompanied  by  a  swollen  ctmdition  of  the  oer^ 
vical  or  intestinal  lymphatic  glandi,  with  nnr 
easiness,  anorexia,  and  nausea.  There  is  dys- 
phagia or  diarrhoea,  aooording  to  the  glands 
affected. 

FEVEB.  HJBKATEXXBIO  PAX.?- 
DAL. — A  I.  observed  by  Faget,  in  the  South- 
ern States,  due  to  malaria  m  which  there  is 
hiematflmesis. 

FEVEB,  HJEHATUBIO  BrLIOUB.— 
A  form  of  malarial  f.  of  rapid  onset  in  which 
[he  chill  may  be  moderate  out  the  subsequent 
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OTiezia  is  Terr  hfgb,  imd  on  the  second  day 
the  urine  is  readian-brown  or  black,  and  icte- 
rus appotXB,  The  urine  is  albuminous  aud 
oontaiQS  oreuated  red  blcxid-corpuscles  and 
crystals  of  luemoglobin ;  the  latter  are  appar- 
entlj  due  to  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  cor- 
paaeiwbjthB  MenidtaKoBn  malaria.  Thedis- 
ease  is  of  brief  duration.  Energetic  toeatment 
mar  stop  the  destmotioQ  of  the  red  corpuscles 
ana  the  microbial  totmation  of  ptomaines. 
Otherwise  death  appears  a  few  days  after  the 
appearance  of  the  iuematuriiL  Quinine  and 
Btrychnine  hypodermically,  and  nitroglycerin 
if  there  is  high  arterial  tension,  must  be  ad- 
ministered. This  L  has  been  mistaken  for 
sporadic  yellow  f. 

yUVKB,   ROCKY  MOUOTAIN.  —  A 

term  applied  to  typhoid  and  to  typho-malarial 
t  occurring  in  the  Bocky  Mountains.  The 
disease  is  from  one  week's  to  semnd  weeks' 
dutation,  according  to  the  etiology  of  the  1 

PIBSnrUBIA.— Fibrin  in  the  urine;  it 
may  occur  in  hferaaturia,  chyluria,  tuberculo- 
sis, diphtheria,  or  in  consequence  of  inflammap 
tory  exudation  in  tiie  urinary  pasages.  It 
forms  coagula  that  may  be  separated  by  filtra- 
tion, washed  with  water,  dissolved  by  boiling 
in  a  ooe-per-cent.  solution  of  soda,  or  five-per- 
cent, solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then 
tested  by  the  albumin  test. 

IXA.T  BOOK.  OTBINO.— One  of  the 

Saratoga  s's,  q.  v. 

FUMT  STONE  MINEBJX  SPBINO. 

—A  saline  s.  flowing  100  gallons  per  hour,  the 
water  coutaining  magnesia,  lime,  and  sulphur, 
in  Alleghany  Co.,  Md.   A  local  resort 

FLODINO  SFBINOa— Two  sulphured 
ed  s's  in  Cabell  Co.,  W.  Vs.   A  resort 

FLORIDA  BPBHrOB.— Two  sulphuret- 
ed  s's  in  Montgomery  Co..  N.  T.,  containing 
48-89  grains  of  salts  per  gallon.  A  local  resort 

FOI^EyS  EFSOX  SPBINO.— A  saline 
8.  containing  6-88  grains  of  salts  per  1,000.  of 
which  1-01  are  sodium  and  8'S2  magnesium 
sulphate,  near  Crab  Orchard,  Lincoln  Co.,  Ky. 

FOLEY  SPRINGS. — Hot  s's  in  Lane  Co., 
Oregon.   A  resort 

FORT  SOOTT  ARTESIAN  WELL.— 
A  sulpho-saline  spring  flowing  416  gallons  pei^ 
hour,  containing  109*18  grains  of  salts  per  gal- 
lon, in  Bourbon  Co.,  Kan. 

FOUNTAIN  SPBINO.— A  s.  Containing 
2B'86  grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  of  which  18-78 
axe  oauiium  and  9-20  magnesium  Ucarbonate, 
in  Wankeaha,  Waukesha  Co.,  Wis. 

VOX  BFBINaS.— Six  snlphnieted  b*s  in 
fleming  Co.,  Ky.   A  resort 

FBAKKFOBT  SPBlVOSk— Nine  cha- 
lybeate s's,  flowing  900  gallons  per  hour,  in 
Beaver  Co.,  Pa.  A  resort 

FBANXXJNIZATION. — The  use  of  stat- 
ical electricity  for  medical  purposes;  the  act 
of  charging  an  organism  with  static  electricity. 

FBANKUN  SPBINO.— One  of  the  Ball- 
Bton  Spa  s's,  q.  v. 
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PBANXUN  SPBINGfik  GA.  —  Three 
chalybeate  s's,  flowing  100  gaUons  pa  hour,  in 
Frapklin  Co.,  Oa.  A  resort 

FRENCH  LICK  SPBINOS.— Thirteen 
saline,  sulphureted  s's,  flowing  1,100  gallons 
per  hour,  containing  from  266  to  850  grains  of 
salts  per  gallon,  in  Orange  Co.,  Ind.   A  resort. 

FBUITPOBT  ARTESIAN  AND 
XAONEnC  WELL.— A  saline,  sulphuret- 
ed spring,  containing  708*18  grains  of  salts  per 
gallon,  of  which  464  grains  are  sodium,  111 
grains  are  calcium,  and  40  grains  are  magnesi- 
um chloride,  in  Muskegon  Co.,  Mich.  A  resort 

FRY^  SODA  SPRINO.— An  alkaline, 
carbonated  s.  in  Siskiyou  Co.,  Oal. 

FULTON  WELLS.  —  Two  sulphureted 
springs  containing  78  grains  of  s^ts  per  gal- 
lon, in  Los  Angeles  Co.,  CaL  A  resort 

FUNIOUUnS. — An  inflammation  of  the 
spermatic  cord.  It  is  usually  of  gonorrhceal 
ongin. 

OAIT. — Any  distinctive  manner  of  walking 
or  running.  In  disease  the  g.  is  often  changed, 
and  is  sometimes  indicative  of  tlie  morbid 
process.  Thus  in  posterior  spinal  sclerosis 
there  is  the  ataxic  g.,  in  which  steps  are  taken 
slowly  or  deliberately,  at  regular  intervals,  with 
the  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground;  bat  there  are 
irregular  movements  of  the  legs,  the  feet  are 
jerked  outward,  making  a  swinging  circular 
movement,  and  the  heels  are  brought  to  the 
ground  with  a  slamp,  the  toes  following  with 
a  peculiar  flapping  sound.  In  cerebellar  dis- 
ease there  is  a  staggering,  unsteady  g.,  due  to 
the  removal  of  the  normal  influence  of  the 
cerebellum  on  co-ordination.  In  peroneal  pa- 
ralysis there  is  the  equine  or  higlC^tepping  g., 
in  which  the  foot  can  not  be  flexed,  abducted, 
or  oompletdy  adducted,  uid  it  hangs  down 
with  the  toes  trailing  on  the  ground;  it  is 
raised  by  flexing  the  thigh  on  the  abdomen, 
and  then  placing  it  on  the  ground  with  the 
outer  border  of  the  toes  touching  first  Sachs 
and  Peterson  have  described  the  frog  g.  of  in- 
fantile diplegia,  in  which  the  adductor  paraly- 
sis and  the  contractures  of  the  adductors  and 
flexors  of  the  thighs  prodnce  a  ^uliar  hop- 
ping g.  In  cerebro-spinal  sclerosis  the  patient 
moves  with  an  effort  to  keep  the  neck  stiff  and 
the  head  steady,  apparently  the  muscles  of  the 
trunk  rather  than  of  the  fe^  being  involved ; 

Srogression  is  not  in  a  straight  line,  but  8ud- 
snly  forward  to  one  side,  sometimes  with  loss 
of  muscular  ooDtrol.  In  chronic  saturnism 
there  is  an  uncertain,  staggering  g.  caused  by 
paralysis  of  the  dorsal  muscles.  In  diffose 
sclerosis  and  chronic  myelitis  there  is  the  jMira- 
paretic  g.,  in  which  locomotion  !s  slow,  the 
steps  are  short,  and  the  feet  are  dragged  aloRb 
because  the  patient  can  not  lift  them.  In  pa- 
ralysis agitans  there  is  hesitation  before  the 
patient  Mgins  to  walk,  a  few  steps  are  made 
slowly,  and  then  the  g.  becomes  rapid,  on  ac- 
count of  the  tendency  to  fall  forward  (propul- 
sion), with  short,  mincing  steps.  In  paraplegia 
in  which  there  is  flaccidity  the  feet  are  trailed 
with  difficulty  after  each  other,  the  knees  do 
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not  interlock,  the  back  Is  not  arched,  and  there 
is  no  tendency  to  cross  the  legs.  In  paralysis 
affecting  the  sciatic  nerre  there  is  a  limping  g., 
in  whicn  the  toea  show  a  tendency  to  drag. 
In  the  kelieopode  g.  at  spastic  hemiplegia  loco- 
motion is  effected  by  means  of  a  support  on 
the  affected  side ;  the  body  leans  toward  the 
healthy  side,  and  the  contraction  of  the  abduc- 
tor muscles  elerates  the  pelvis  and  hip  joint 
of  the  affected  side ;  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  latter  ia  partly  swung  and  portly  dragged 
forward,  the  neel  being  elevated  and  the  toes 
trailing  on  the  ground.  In  the  hdicopodt  ^. 
of  flaccid  hemiplegia,  espedallr  eharacteristio 
of  hysterical  hemiplegia,  the  ofleeted  mem- 
ber is  dtagf^  like  a  piece  of  inanimate  mate- 
rial ;  there  is  no  circumduction  nor  effort  to 
lift  it,  the  foot  sweeping  the  ground.  lu 
the  paretic  g.  the  steps  are  shorter  than  nor^ 
mal,  the  feet  are  not  raised,  the  legs  are  kept 
more  or  less  wide  apart,  and  later  in  the  diS' 
eaae  there  are  staggering,  shuffling,  and  more 
uncertain  movements.  In  spastic  paraple^ 
there  is  a  spasmodic  or  spastic  g.,  in  which 
each  step  is  made  with  effort,  as  the  feet  seem 
to  cling  to  the  ground  and  are  raised  by  ele- 
vating the  pelvis  and  the  entire  limb ;  the  back 
is  arched,  tne  chest  thrown  forward,  and  the 
patient  assists  in  the  elevation  of  the  trunk 
by  leaning  first  on  one  arm.  then  on  the  other; 
the  1«MS  drftf  on  the  ground ;  the  knees  may  in- 
teiiook,  and  the  legs  may  cross  doting  locomo- 
tion. In  peripheml  neuritis  the  ateppage  g.  is 
observed,  the  foot  is  thrown  forcibly  forward, 
the  toe  lifted  high  in  the  air  so  as  not  to  trip 
upon  it,  the  heel  is  brought  down  first,  and 
thea  the  entire  foot ;  the  patient  is  apparently 
constantly  stepping  over  obstaclea 

GAIJLOTOaLTOOSUBIA.—  Glycosuria, 
UBiully  transitory,  occurring  during  lactation. 

aALAOTOFHO&mS.  —  An  inflamma- 
tion of  the  milk  ducts  or  of  their  mouths,  that 
begins  as  an  engorgement  and  soon  tiecomes  a 
parenchymatous  inflammation.    See  Lacta- 

Tiov,  Disorders  op. 

OAI^OTOTHBKAPY.  —  The  treatment 
of  disease  in  the  nursing  infant  by  means  of 
drugs  administered  to  the  mother  that  are  ex- 
creted in  her  milk. 

GALACTOZEMT  A  ■  — Foilnre  or  diminu- 
tion of  milk  secretion. 

QALAOTUBIA.— See  Chyluria. 

GAIjBRAITH'S  SPBnrOS.— Four  cha- 
lybeate s's,  flowing  60  gallons  per  hour,  con- 
taining 6*81  grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  near 
Mooresburg,  Hawkins  Co.,  Tenn. 

aALSANTHBOFr.— A  maniacal  affec- 
tion in  which  the  patient  believes  himself  to 
be  transformed  into  a  oat. 

OALYAVO  -  FABABIZATIOK'.  —  The 
simuttanoous  application  of  galvanic  and  far- 
adic  currents  by  means  of  a  smgle  set  of  con- 
ductors. 

G-ANaiJASTHENIA.— A  diminution  of 
the  power  the  ganglia  exercise  on  the  nutrition 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

OANTKXDE  SPBINa.— An  alkaline 
B.,  flowing  8,000  gallons  per  hour,  near  Ore- 
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t  gon.  Ogle  Co.,  IIL  The  water  is  used  com- 
mercially. 

GAP  SPBnraS.— Alkaline,  sulphnretcd 
s's  in  Howard  Co.,  Ark. 

OABBBTT  SPIinrO.— A  chalybeate  &, 
flowing  25  gallons  per  hour,  in  Spartanburg, 
Spartanburg  Co.,  8.  C.  It  has  a  local  reputa- 
tion as  a  resort.  Used  commercially  to  some 
extenL 

GASTBOOOLITIB.— Inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  colon. 

GASTBOBIAFHANT.— Examination  of 
the  stomach  bv  the  Kastrodiaphone,  a  soft  rub- 
ber tube  at  the  end  of  which  is  fanned  an 
electric  lamp  connected  by  wires  with  a  bat- 
tery. The  tobe  is  introduced  into  the  stom- 
ach, after  lavage,  and  the  light  renders  the 
mil  of  that  organ  truislaceat  and  the  orer- 
lying  ports  semitnnsparent.  The  presence  of 
a  tumor  or  uloer  may  be  determined  lij  this 
procedure. 

GA8TB0DTT0DENITIB.—  InflamnuUkm 

of  the  stomach  and  duodenum. 

GASTBOSUOOOBBHCEA.  —  An  exoee- 

sive  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice. 
OA  VAGI. — Forcible  feeding,  q.  v. 

GENDA  SPBOTGS. — Seven  saline  s's, 
flowing  1,500  gallons  per  hour,  in  Sumner  Co., 
Kan.   Used  commercially  and  a  resort. 

GSNOA  HOT  8PBXHa&--See  Wal- 
let's Hot  Sprinos. 

GETTTSB17BG  KATAXYSnTE 
SITING. — An  alkaline  s.  containing  26-54 
grains,  of  salts  per  gallon,  in  Adams  Co^  Pa. 
Used  commercially. 

OBTTTSBUBO  ZJTBIA  BPSIHG.— 
An  alkaline  s.,  containing  25'25  nains  of  salts 
per  gallon,  in  Adams  Co.,  Pa,  Used  commer- 
cially.  It  contains  but  a  trace  of  lithifc 

OXZBER  BPA  BFBHrO.— A  sidine,  cha- 
lybeate s.  in  Sonoma  Co.,  C^  A  resort 

CUBXBJUt  SPBINOfl.— One  of  the  Saro- 
togg  s'g,  g.  V. 

GZTBSB  BPBHrGB.— Thirty  alkaline 
hot  s's,  flowing  1,000  gallons  per  hour,  in  So- 
noma Co.,  Cat.  Used  commercially  and  a  re- 
sort. 

GETSSB3,  SITKA — Saline  and  sulphu- 
^ted  warm  springs  on  Sitka  Sound,  near  Bar- 
anoff  Island,  Al^ko.  Used  as  the  site  of  a 
hospital.  . 

GIBBON  6ETBEB  BASIN. —Three 
geysers  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  An 
analysis  of  the  water  by  H.  Xjeffmann  shows: 
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GIHON  SPBINO&— Eight  calcic,  alka- 
line s's,  containing  lO-Ol  grains  of  salts  (prin- 
cipally calcium  and  magnesium  bicarbonate) 
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per  thousand,  in  Delavan.  Walworth  Co.,  Wis. 
Used  commercially  and  as  a  resort. 

OmiOT  HOT  SPBINGS.— S's  having 
a  temperature  of  109°  to  115°  F.,  near  Gilroy, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.   A  resort. 

GIBABl)  XXMEBAL  WSLL.—A  sa- 
line spring,  containing  16S'71  grains  of  salts 
per  gallon,  in  Crawfom  Co.,  Kan.  A  local  re- 
sorL 

GIVEN'S  HOT  SPSZHOa-Two  s's, 
flowing3,000  gallons  per  hour  of  water  having 
a  temperature  of  08°  F.,  near  Reynolds,  Owy- 
hee Co.,  Idaho.   A  local  bathing  resort. 

GLEN  ALPINX  KIKXBAJL 
SFBINGfl.— Alkaline,  oarboiwted  s's,  south 
of  Lake  Tahoo,  Bldorado  Co..  CaL 

OiUSS  ALPIHX  SPBING.— A  saline, 
carbonated  &,  contuning  7-89  grains  of  salts 
per  gallon,  in  Burke  Co.,  N.  C. 

OLBN  PLOUA  8PBIH0S.— Two  alka- 
line s's,  flowing  250  gallons  per  hour,  contain- 
ing 80*41  grains  of  salts  (prinoipaUv  calcium 
and  magnesium  bicariionate)  per  gallon,  near 
Waukcgan,  Lake  Co.,  IIL  Lsed  ooinmerdally 
and  as  a  resort. 

GLENN'S  CHALTBXATE  SPSINO. 

— An  alkaline,  carbonated  s.,  containing  26*78 
grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  in  Tipton  Co.»TeDn. 

A  resort. 

GLENN  SPBINGS.— Two  calcic,  siilphu- 
reted  s's,  flowing  60  gallons  per  hour,  contain- 
ing 97'5S  grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  in  Spartan- 
burg Co.,  S.  C.  Used  commercially  and  as  a 
resort. 

GLENN  SPBINGS.— Two  alkaline  s's, 

flowing  45,000  gallons  per  hour,  containing 
84-02  grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  in  Wanke^ia, 
Wis.   Used  commercially  and  as  a  resort 

GLBNWtKXD  SPBINOS.— Hot  s's  con- 
taining sodium,  chloride,  calcium  sulphate 
and  bicarbonate,  and  traces  of  silica  and  of 
iron  carbonate,  in  Summit  Ca,  Col. 

GLIOSIS.— A  cerebral  disease  anatomically 
characterized  by  sclerosed  or  cirrhosed  foci  in 
the  gray  matter,  with  the  formation  of  lacunar 
spaces.  The  sclerosed  foci  have  a  predilection 
for  the  central  and  three  front^  convolutions, 
the  opercnla  and  the  insula;  they  are  exca- 
vated at  the' center,  and  there  is  a  gradual  de- 
generation of  the  connective  tissue.  Some- 
times there  are  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves  and 
olfactory  bulbs  and  degeneration  of  the  poste- 
rior columns  of  the  cord.  There  is  usuallv  a 
neurotic  ancestry,  and  the  disease  not  infre- 
quently begins  in  childhood ;  it  has  been  con- 
ndered  a  complication  of  leptomeningitis.  It 
is  difllcult  to  diagnosticate  from  general  paral- 
ysis, but  may  be  distinguished  from  diffuse 
sclerosis  by  the  absence  of  trembling,  nystag- 
mus, and  hesitating  speech. 

OLOBUUVUBIA. — The    presence  of 

fflobnlin  in  the  urine;  the  condition  has  not 
been  known  to  occur  by  itself,  the  globulin 
usually  being  associated  with  sernm-ubnmin, 
although  serum-albuminuria  does  not  invari- 
ably contain  globulin. 
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GLOMEBlTLrriB.  —The  inflammation  of 
the  glomeruli  of  Malpighi  in  acute  or  chronic 
nephritis ;  it  is  characterized  by  epithelial  pro- 
liferation and  pericapsular  thickening. 

GL0B80PLEOIA.  —  Lingual  paralysis, 
usually  unilateral,  resulting  from  cerebral 
bKimorrhage,  softening,  emtxilism,  paresis,  tu- 
mors affecting  the  hvpoglossal  nerve  roots,  or 
traumatic  lesions  of  tLose  roots. 

OLOVXB'S  SPBINOa— Two  chalybeate 
8*8,  flowing  200  gallons  per  hour,  in  Stulivan 
Co.,  Tenn.   A  resort 

GLYOffilfTA  —The  presence  of  sngu  in 

the  blood. 

OOLOONDA    HOT  SPBINGS.— Six 

chalybeate  and  sulphur  s's  in  Humboldt  Ca, 
Nev.  Temperatnre  of  the  watcv  is  160'  F. 
A  resort. 

GOLDEN  SPBINGSw— Seven  saline  s's 
□ear  Oxford,  Calhoun  Co.,  Ala.  Unimproved. 

OONECTSBTmB.— Inflammation  of  the 

seminal  vesicles. 

GONITIS. — Oonarthritis,  g.  v. 
GOWEB'S  SPBlNOa— A  chalybeate  s. 
in  Oainesvitle,  Hall  Co.,  Ga.   A  resort. 

GOODBZCH  SPBINa.— A  s.  flowing  28,- 
000  gallons  per  hour  of  water  having  a  tem- 
TCrature  of  160°  to  186°  F.,  near  SchelTbourne, 
White  Pine  Co.,  Nev,   It  is  unimproved. 

OOBDON  SPBINGS.— Chalybeate  s's  in 
Whitfield  Co.,  6a.  Unimproved,  but  once  a 
resort 

OBAHAM  ePBDroa-Calcic  alka^ 

line,  sulphureted  s's  in  Franklin  Co.,  Tenn,  A 
resort 

GRAND  HAVEN  MINERAL 
BFBING. — ^A  saline  s.,  containing  608*89 
grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  of  which  806  are  so- 
dium chloride,  148  calcium  chloride,  and  714 
sodium  sulphate,  in  Ottawa  Co.,  Mich.  A  re- 
sort 

OBAND  LEDGE  MAGNETIO 
WELLS. — Two  calcic  s's  in  Elaton  Co.,  Mich. 
A  resort 

GRAPE-CUBE.— A  method  of  treatment 
employed  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  in 
some  parts  of  France,  in  which  fully  ripened 
grapes  are  eaten  directly  from  the  vine.  The 
skins  and  seeds  are  rejected.  Patients  liegin 
by  taking  one  or  two  pounds  a  day,  increasing 
the  amount  gradually  to  ten  or  twelve  pounds, 
in  connection  with  a  light  diet  In  the  begin- 
ning there  is  gastric  distention  and  some- 
times indigestion  and  purgation.  It  is  used 
in  chronic  constipation,  neu^artheDil^  anie- 
mia,  and  some  asthenic  conditions. 

GBAPHOSPASM.— See  Writeb'b  Cbamp. 

GBAY^S  mNEBAL  SPBING.  —  An 

alkaline,  sulphureted  s.  in  Scott  Co.,  Ark. 

GBATSON  SPBINGS.  —  One  hundred 
sulphureted  s's,  flowing  2,000  gallons  per  hour, 
in  Grayson  Co.,  Ky.  Used  commercially  and 
as  a  resort.  The  waters  contain  from  1*16 
grain  to  4*78  groins  of  salts  per  10,000. 
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GBAYBOXra  8in«PH17B  SPBIHO& 

Four  sulphurated  8*8  in  CuroU  Co.,  Va.  A  re- 
sort. 

OBXAT  BPIBIT  SPBIHO.— A  saline  s.. 
containing  1,120*76  grains  of  salta  per  gallon,  of 
which  785'76  an  sodium  chloride  and  188-6 
■odium  8ulphat^  in  Mitohall  Co,  Kml  A  re- 
sort. 

OSBSKBSIEB  WEZTX  8ULPHT7B 
B^RDTGB. — Two  calcic,  sulpbureted,  cha- 
lybeate s's,  floving  1,860  gallons  per  hour,  one 
containing  129,  the  other  107  gnins  of  salts 
per  gallon,  in  Greenbrier  Ca«  W.  Va.  Used 
commerciallj  and  as  a  resort. 

QVKESOABTLE  BPRXNGSw  —  Three 
carbonated,  alkaline,  dtaljrbeate  s's,  flowing  480 
^lons  per  honr,  oontumng  20  grains  of  salts 
per  gallon,  in  Putnam  Gouflnd.  A  teaort. 

QSMES  OOVX  KPBXSGt.—A  sulpburet- 
ed s.  flowing  8^000  gmUons  per  hour,  in  Clay 
Coh  Fla.  AnKnt 

QXXXHX  nSIVCML— Hue*  chalybeate 
s's  in  Hale  Co.,  Ala.  Ooo»  used  as  a  resort. 

G&ES27  LAWH  SPBIVCML— Seven  sa- 
line, chalvbeate  s's  in  Mount  Tenion,  Jeffer- 
son Co.,  IlL   A  resort. 

OAEEN  lONB&AL  SFBZVO.— A  cha- 
lybeate 8.  flowing  875,000  gallons  per  honr, 
oontaining  216*49  grains  of  salts  per  eallon,  in 
Seneca  Co.,  Ohio,  Used  commercially  and  as 
a  resort. 

OBBSN    8T7LPHUB    8PSING&  — 

Three  sulphnreted  s's  in  Snmmera  Co.,  W.  Yo. 
Unimprored. 

OBXT  SUIfSUB  flPBZHOS.— Two 

saline,  sulphnreted  s's  in  Monroe  Co.,  W.  Ta. 
Unimportant  now :  used  as  a  resort  prior  to 
1840. 

GBIGBBYV  WBXrm  gU.LPilUB 
SFBINO.— A  saline,  solphureted  s,  in  Nelson 

Co..  Ky. 

GUILFOBD  HnnSKAL  BPBIKOS.— 

Three  saline,  chalybeate  s's  in  Windham  Co., 
Vt.  Five  or  six  yean  ago  used  commereially 
and  as  a  resort. 

GUimrS  SPIUHO.— A  sulphnreted  s.  in 

Fayette  Co.,  W.  Va. 

GUM  SPBUrOS.— Fourteen  sulphnreted 
s's,  flowing  25  gallons  per  hour,  in  Cleveland 
Co.,  Ark.    A  local  resort. 

OUTTA  CADXNS.— A  metallic  tinkling 
heard  in  pneumothorax  when  succussion  is 
practiced.  It  is  caused  by  the  dripping  or 
splashing  of  fluid  in  the  distended  pleural  cav- 
ity; or  is  due  to  the  reverberatkm  of  bronchial 
rales,  or  even  to  cardiac  sounds. 

GTTTLTCK  AKD  OAYIX)BX>'S 
SPBING.— An  acid,  chalvbeate  s.,  flowing 
160  gallons  per  hour,  containing  110*98  grains 
of  salts  per  gallon  in  Blossburg,  Tioga  Co., 
Pa.    Vswi  commercially. 

OTFSUX  SPBIKa,  ABIZONA.— A  ssr 
line  8.,  containing  764  puts  in  100,000  of  salts, 
in  Detrital  Valley,  Mohave  Co.,  Ariz. 

OYPSUX  8PBIHO,  lOVA.— An  alka- 
line 8.  in  Fort  Dodge,  Webster  Co.,  Iowa. 
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HA0KXT*8  SPBIHO.~A  calcic,  alkaline 
8.,  containing  17*72grajn8 of  saltA  per  gmllon, 
in  Milwaukee  Co.,  Wis.   It  is  used  focally. 

EADDON  imnEBAI.  WXIX.— A  cal- 
cic spring,  containing  79*00  grains  of  salts 
per  gallon,  in  Davis  Co.,  Kan. 

XUBKATOOBCCB.— An  instniment  for 
measuring  the  volume  of  blood  corpuscles 
present  in  a  given  sample  of  blood.  It  con- 
sistfl  of  a  small  graduated  glass  tube  into 
which  i?  introduced  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  blood  and  Mflller's  fluid.  The  latter  pre- 
vents the  coa^ation  of  the  blood,  and  the 
tube  is  placed  in  a  centrifugal  apparatus  so  as 
to  be  revolved  at  high  speed,  causing  the  blood 
corpuscles  to  separate  from  the  senun  en  moase. 
The  graduations  on  the  tube  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  corpuscles.  The  instrument  is  more 
sati^aotory  than  the  faiemocytometer,  and  it  is 
quite  as  accurate. 

EJEKATOKTSIiITIS.  —  Myelitis  catw- 
ing  or  caused  by  biemorrhage  into  the  spinal 
cord. 

H2][0CnrT0I<TBI8.~A  breaking  down 
of  the  red  blood  corpuscles ;  it  occurs  in  ma- 
larial fevers  and  in  other  morbid  processes. 

HAXOOTTOZOON.-Of  Danilewsky,  the 
transparent  spherical  bodies  containing  pig- 
ment granules,  found  in  the  red  blood  corpus- 
cles in  paludtd  fever.  See  MicBO-oaQAVisHS, 
vol.  ii,  p.  128. 

H2K0ORXOABZNA.— Of  DanUewsky. 
the  gregnrinelike  ornnism  found  in  the  bloM 
in  paludal  fever.  See  MicBO-ossAHiaiu,  voL 
ii.  p.  124. 

ESmnEBTEB. — A  luemo0obinometer 

invented  by  v.  Fleischl.  It  consist  of  a  micro- 
scope stand  that  has  a  large  circular  aperture 
in  the  center  of  the  stage,  and  a  smaller  apeiv 
ture  near  the  stage's  base.  Moving  by  a  wheel 
and  ratchet  beneath  the  stage  is  a  glass  wedge, 
colored  red  with  Cassius's  frolden  puiple,  £be 
intensity  of  the  color  increasing  from  the  apex 
to  the  base  of  the  wedge.  The  latter  is  set  in 
a  frame  having  a  numerical  graduated  scale 
parallel  with  the  wedge,  the  numbers  corre- 
sponding to  the  intensity  of  color;  so  that 
when  it  is  moved  luneath  the  stage  the  wedge 
is  beneath  one  half  of  the  large  aperture  and 
the  number  beneath  the  smaller  aperture. 
The  light  from  a  gas  or  oil  lamp  is  prqjMted 
beneaUi  the  laige  aperinre  by  a  plnster-oM'aris 
reflet'tor.  A  metallic  tube,  li  centimetre  long, 
closed  at  the  bottom  with  a  glass  plate  and 
equally  divided  by  a  vertical  metallic  partition, 
fits  into  the  lar^  aperture  so  that  one  half  of 
the  light  is  transmitted  through  the  wedge  and 
the  otner  half  from  the  white  reflector.  One 
compartment  of  the  tube  is  filled  with  distilled 
water,  the  other  half  with  water  mixed  with 
blood.  Xlie  latter  is  obtained  from  a  puncture 
in  the  finger,  and  is  received  in  a  pipette  of 
known  caliber,  then  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
water.  The  tube  is  placed  over  the  aperture 
so  that  the  wedge  is  beneath  the  compartment 
containing  water,  and  the  wedge  is  then  moved 
until  its  color,  tqr  artificial  light,  oorrssponds 
with  that  of  the  blood  and  water  mixture;  the 
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flgores  on  the  scale  indicate  the  per  cent,  of 
hnmogiobin.  It  is  the  best  instrument  for  the 
pnrpose  that  is  made. 

EAPEB'B  OHALTBEATX  SPBINa. 

— A  chalybeate  s.,  containing  20*71  grains  of 
salts  per  gallon,  in  Bedford  Co.,  Pa^ 

HAGAN'S  SFBINaS.— Three  chalybe- 
ate and  sulphureted  s's  in  Scott  Co.,  Va.  A  lo- 
cal resort. 

HALE'B  BED  AKD  WHITK  SXTL- 
PUUB  SFBnrOS. — Three  sulphureted  and 
chalybeate  s's  near  Rogersville,  Hawkins  Co., 
Tenn.   A  resort 

BAUJiCK'S  SntZHO. — A  saline  s.  near 
Westmoreland,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  T.  Was  im- 
proved and  used  as  a  resort  until  1840,  but  is 
now  unimproved. 

TTAiffTT.TftTJ  SPBXHa.— Oue  of  the  Sara- 
toga springs,  q.  v. 

HAPHAL0B8ZA.— Panesthesia  charac- 
terized by  the  production  of  an  intense  painful 
sensation  by  applying  to  the  skin  certain  sub- 
stances that,  under  normal  conditions,  only 
provoke  an  ordinary  sensation  of  contact  It 
is  usually  of  hysterical  origin. 

HAJasm  SPBmOS.  — Saline  sulphu- 
reted s's,  having  a  temperature  from  11S°  to 
130°  F.,  in  I^ake  Co.,  CaL   A  resort 

HABDIN  SPBINO.— A  sulphureted  s., 
flowing  375  gallons  per  hour,  in  Hardin  Co.,  Ky. 

HABDT       WHITS  SITIiPHTTB 
SFBINGB. — Sulphureted  springs,  flowing  ttS 
Hons  per  hour,  near  MooreBela,  Hardy  Co., 
.  Va. 

HABEIN'S  BULPHUB-  SPBIN08.— 

Three  sulphurated,  saline  s's,  flowing  800  eal- 
Ions  per  nour,  near  Doaksville,  Choctaw  Na- 
tion, Indian  Territory.   A  resort 

ITAHMT.T.  SPBINOS.— Chalybeate  s's, 
containing  100  parts  of  salts  in  1.000,  princi- 
pally iron  oarbcoiate,  c^oium,  and  magnesium 
snlpaates,  in  Blount  Co^  Ala, 

KABKnCAlTB  BFUNG.— See  Tbu.u- 

LAH  HiMERAL  SpmilfG. 

HABRODBBUBa  SFBIHOB.  —  Saline 
s's,  one  having  849.  mother  24/)  grains  of  salts, 
principally  magnesium  and  calcium  sulphate, 
per  gallon,  in  Mercer  Co.,  Ky. 

HABT  WELL.  —  An  alkaline,  saline 
spring,  containing  398  grains  of  salts,  princi- 
[MiUy  sodium  carl>oiiate.  sulphate,  and  chlo- 
ride, per  gallon,  near  Willow  Island,  Pleasants 
Co.,  W.  Va. 

HABTTOBD  COLD  SPBDrOB.— Three 
saline  s's,  containing  44-68  grains  of  salts,  prin- 
cipally calcium  bicarbonate  and  sodium  chlo- 
ride, in  Oxford  Co.,  Me. 

HABTFOBD  STTLPHUB  SPBIKO& 

—Saline,  sulphureted  s's,  containing  144  grains 
of  salts  per  imperial  gallon,  in  Ohio  Co^  Ind. 
A  resort. 

HABT8BL        HOT  MINBBAL 

8PBIKGHS.— Five  hot,  sulphureted  s's,  tem- 
perature 105°  F.,  containing  870  parts  of  salts 
in  100,000,  in  Park  Co.,  Col.  A  reeort 


EATHOBV  BFBnra.— One  of  the  Sarsr 

toga  s's,  g.  V. 

HAWKIN'8  0HAX7BBATB 
BFBINGS.— Sulphureted,  chalybeate  s's,  con- 
taining d3'84  grains  of  salts  per  imperial  gal- 
lon, situated  in  Richmond,  Wayne  Co.,  Ino. 

HAZBL  DELI.  SPBINOS.— Three  cha- 
lybeate s's  near  Hollv  Springs,  Marshall  Co., 
Miss.   Used  as  a  local  resort 

HXAUHa  SPBINGW.— Four  alkaline, 
calcic  s's,  one  containing  84,  another  40  grains 
of  salts  yer  gallon,  in  Bath  Co.,  Va.  Used 
commercially  and  as  a  resort 

HXUGNA  HOT  SPBINO&— Two  alka- 
line, saline  s's,  having  temperatures  from  12S' 
to  141°  F.,  containing  0  grains  of  salts  per 
litre,  in  Lewis  and  Clark  Co.,  Mont. 

HBLICON  SFBHTOS.— Thiri,y  chal7be- 
ate  s's  containing  7*71  grains  of  salts,  princi- 
pally calcium  sulphate,  per  imperial  gallon,  in 
Athens,  Clarke  Co.,  Qa. 

HXUOPHOBIA.— A  morUd  fear  of  the 
sun's  light  or  heat. 

HELIOTHBBAPY.— See  Hhliosis. 

HS]EZATHETOSIS.~Athetosis  affecting 
only  one  side  of  the  body. 

HEMIATBOPHY.  —  A  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive atrophy  of  the  tissues  of  one  side  of 
the  body. 

HXmOHOBBA. — Chorea  affecting  one 
side  of  the  body  only ;  it  may  be  due  to  rheu- 
matism, hysteria,  or  syphilis,  or  it  may  precede 
or  foUow  hemiplegia. 

w  lewTiry AOTWurrA  _  Weakness  of 
the  muscles  of  one  half  of  the  body. 

HEHtPBOBOPUBOIA.  — Unilateral  Ur 
cial  paralysis. 

HEH0K>8  WTNTEBATi  8FBZNOB. — 

See  ABUNOTOif  Mikeeal  Spbihos. 

HEKDEBSON  HIBBBAI.  SPBIlTOa 

—Two  chalybeate  s's,  flowing  45  gallons  per 
hour,  in  Henderson,  Vance  Co^  N.  C.  A  local 
resort 

HBHBTBOITS  ABTBSXAK  WELL. 

—A  chalybeate  spring,  having  0-S620  gramme 
of  salts  per  litre,  situated  in  Story  City,  Story 
Co.,  Iowa. 

HBNSLET*S  lONEBAL  SPBINOA 

— Chalybeate  s's  in  Tehama  Co.,  Cal, 

HEiraON'S     WHITE  SULPHUB 

SPBINOS. — A  sidphnretcd  s.  near  Island 
Ford,  Rutherford  Co.,  N.  C.   A  local  resort. 

HXPATIOO-DUCTITIB.— Bilious  remit- 
tent fever;  supposed  to  be  due  to  an  inflam- 
mation ot  the  mucous  lining  of  the  biliary 

ducts. 

HEPATIBK.— The  general  derangement 
of  the  organism  produced  by  hepatic  disease. 

HIOKXAN'S  SPBIHOa-Bix  chalybe- 
ate, saline,  siUphureted  s's,  south  of  Owena- 
boro,  Daviess  C».,  Ey. 

HiaHOATB  SPBINOS.— Sulph&4a1hM 
s's,  one  containing  9-78  gTwns,  another  46*82 
grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  in  Franklin  Co,  Yt 
A  resort 
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HIGHLAJtlD  BF&nrCKL— Ten  alkaline 
8*8,  one  coutaining  7U'12,  another  lOUUl,  a 
third  101-78  grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  in  Lake 
Co.,  CaL  A  resort. 

EiaH  BOOX  SFBn(rG&— See  Sabato- 

GA  UPRUfOB. 

HIN80V  SPBOrO.  — A  ehalybeats  s., 
east  of  Jackson,  Henderson  Ca,  Tenn.  A  re> 
sort. 

HIPPAiraHBOFY.— A  hallucination  in 
vhich  the  patient  believes  luuuelf  to  be  a 
horse. 

HOIXT  SFBnrO.— An  alkaline  s.  near 
Woonsocket,  ProTideiiDe  Co^  S.  L  The  water 

is  sold. 

HOLSTON  BFSnrOS.— Four  saline  s's. 
containing  41  grains  of  salts,  principally  calci- 
um and  magnesium  sulphates,  per  gallon,  near 

Big  Moccasin  Gap,  Scott  Co.,  Va. 

HOOSnCB  SPBINO.— A  sulphureted  s. 
near  Altamonte  Station,  Orange  Co.,  Fla. 

HOBXB  MINXBAL  BPSXNG.  —  An 

alkaline  calcic  s.,  flowing  1,300  gallons  per 
hour,  containing  20  grains  of  salts,  principallr 
calcium  and  magnesium  bioarboni^  per  gal- 
lon, in  Waukeeho,  Wis. 

HOSSA  SAXJNX  SULPHXJB 
SPUING. — A  saline,  sulphurated  s.  in  Blue 
Lick,  Clark  Co.,  lod.  Used  commerciallf  uul 
as  a  resort. 

HOS-HI-TI-TO  flPBXVa.— A  saUne  s.  fn 

Apache  Co.,  Ariz. 

HOT  BO&ATB  BPBIKG.-An  alkaUne, 
saline  s.,  containing  0-464  grain  of  salts,  pnn- 
cipally  ammonium  bicarbonate  and  sodium 
bioorate,  per  gallon,  flowing  18,000  gallons  per 
hour,  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal. 

HOT  inn>  BPBINGa— Sulpbuteted  s's 
on  Shovel  Creek,  Siskiyou  Co.,  Cal.   A  resort 

HOT  SPBINaS,  ABK.— Seventy-one  s% 
flowing  1^.100  gallons  per  faoar,  temperature 
98°  to  ISr  P.,  in  Garland  Co.,  Ark.  The  waters 
contain  8*55  grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  princi- 
pally calcium  carbonate.   Used  as  baths. 

HOT  SPBOTGCL  IDA.— Sixteen  cha- 
lybeate, alkaline,  snlpnureted  s's,  flowing  15,- 
400  gallons  per  hour,  temperature  00°  to  Sid" 
F.,  enst  of  Boiafi  City,  Ada  Co.,  Ida.  Used  as 
a  resort. 

HOT  BPBIHGe,  IDA.  —  Six  snlphu- 
reted  s's,  flowing  6,000  gallons  per  hour,  tem- 
perature 118'  P.,  louthweet  of  Idaho  City, 
Bois^  Co.,  Ida.  Used  locally. 

HOT  SPBINOS,  nr.— Two  calcic  s's, 
temperature  118°  to  184°  F-  near  Quinn  lUver, 
Humboldt  Co.,  Ner, 

HOT  SPBIHOa^  VTAH.  —  Twenty  sa^ 
IhieL  chalybeate  8*^  tempoature  178°  F.,  in 
Juab  Co.,  Utah.  Unimproved. 

HOT  BPBXNG8,  YA  Twenty  saline, 

calcic  8*3,  temperature  00°  to  110°  F.,  In  Bath 
Co.,  Va.    A  resort. 

HOT  8VLPHUH  8PBIKG8,  OOL.— 

Twenty-two  sulphureted  s's,  flowing  16,980 
gallons  per  hour  of  water  having  temperatures 
from  91°  to  117°      in  Middle  Park,  Gnwd 


Ca,  Col.  The  s's  contain  from  65-00  to  101*76 
grains  of  solids  per  gallon,  principally  sodium 
carbonate,  sulphate,  and  chloride. 

HOT  8UIf  HTO  8PSINa&— Nine  sa- 
line, chalybeate  s's,  temperature  180°  F.,  near 
Fish  Springs,  Juab  Ca.  Utah.  UnimprOTed. 

HOVABD  BPBINO&-Four  chalybeate 
s's,  flowing  400  gallons  per  hour,  near  Crose- 
ville,  Cumberland  Co.,  Tenn.   A  resort 

^>VABD  BFBIHCHB.— Fourteen  saline, 
chalybeate  s's,  temperature  58°  to  100'  F.,  in 
LakeCo.,CaL   A  resort. 

Howsu,  mmBAi.  Kpsnraa.- 

SaUne,  chalybeate  s's  tn  Hardin  Co.,  Ky. 

HOWEU/B  SPKDra.— A  sulphureted 
s.  south  of  Waterloo,  Lauderdale  Co»  Ah. 

HOWItAVD  BFBIN08.  —  Sulphureted 
s's  near  Warren,  Trumbull  Co.,  Ohiow  A  resort 

EUXBABB'B  lOHK&AL  BPBINa.— 
A  saline,  chalybeate  s.  near  Piairie  d'Anne, 
Hempsteisd  Ca,  Ark. 

HUBBAB3MT0N  ICAOKBTIO 

VP'SHSfQ, — A  calcic,  chalybeate  s.,  containing 
84-82  gruns  per  gallon,  in  Hubbardston,  Ionia 

Co.,  Mich.   A  resort 

HUOHBS^  8FBING8.— Three  chalybe- 
ate s's  in  Cass  Co.,  Texas.    Used  as  resort 

HUGUXNOT  SPIIINGH9.— Three  sulphu- 
reted and  chalybeate  s's  near  Richmond,  Pow- 
hatan Co.,  Va.   A  resort 

HUNTEB'S  HOT  SPBIKOa— Twelve 
alkaline  s's,  flowing  105,000  gallons  an  hour, 
temperature  122°  to  141°  F.,  containing  29 

Earts  of  salts  in  100^000,  in  Yellomtone  val- 
:y,  Gallatin  Ca,  Mont   A  resort 

HXTHBIOANZ  BPBIHaB.— Three  alka- 
line, sulphureted  s's,  containing  48-75  grains 
of  salts  per  gallon,  near  Tullahoma,  Fiuklio 
Ca,  Tenn.  The  water  is  sold  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, and  the  place  is  a  resort 

HYDBOOLIOOCYTTT  Kit  J  A  —A  cer- 
tain form  of  secondary  ansemia  in  which  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  senim 
to  the  coipuscles  ot  the  Uood.  It  is  found 
after  certain  toxemias,  as  saturnism,  mercnri- 
alism,  etc. 

HTDKOTHIONAICXA.— A  condition  of 
the  blood  caused  by  poisoning  with  sulphureted 
hydrogen.  Hnmc^lobin  enters  intocombinar 
tion  wltb  sulphureted  hydrogen,  and  forms  a 
substance  that  Hoppe-Seyler  called  sulphide  oC 
methaemoglobiD.  But  in  severe  poisoning  by 
sulphureted  hydnwen  the  two  absorption  hands 
in  the  spectrum  of  oxyhemoglobin  do  not  dis- 
appear. In  this  toxifinia  the  blood  becomes 
curk  and  sometimes  of  a  dull  green  tint,  and 
arteriiU  is  indistingoishable  from  venous  blood. 

H  YDBOTUlOTntTBIA.— A  condition  in 
which  sulphureted  hydrogen  is  present  in  the 
urine;  it  is  usually  due  to  intncystic  fermen- 
tation caused  by  the  action  of  certain  micro- 
organisms. It  produces  an  auto-intoxication. 
It  may  be  detected  by  directing  a  current  of 
air  passed  through  the  urine  against  a  piece  of 
blotting  paper  soaked  with  solutions  of  sugar 
of  lead  and  canstio  soda. 
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SFSUTGS. — Fifteen  chalybeate  s's  near  Mar- 
shall, Harrison  Co.,  Texas.  Used  eommercial- 
1;  and  aa  a  resort. 

HYFAXiGESIA.  —  Diminished  sensitive- 
ness to  painful  impressiuns.  A  symptom  in 
leprosy,  ^ringomyelta,  hysteria,  and  othtt 
neuroses. 

HYPBBOHLOBii  Y  DBIA.  —  The  pres- 
ence of  an  excessive  amount  of  hydrochloric 
ao^  in  the  gastric  secretions.  It  may  occur 
only  dnrin^  digestion,  or  during  gastric  crises, 
or  in  association  vith  hypersecretion  and  dila- 
tation. It  is  a  symptom  in  numerons  morbid 
states. 

HTFEBLEUCOOYTOSIS.— An  increase 
in  the  normal  number  of  leucocytes  in  the 
blood. 

HYP  HID  BOS  IS.— A  diminution  in  the 
normal  amount  of  perspiration. 

HTPODBBUOOItTSIS.— The  injection 
of  a  solution  beneath  the  skin.   It  is  a  valuable 

Srocedure  in  htemorrhage  or  any  disease  that 
eprives  the  blood  of  its  serum.  It  may  be 
giren  by  means  of  an  aspirator  needle  attached 
to  an  ordinary  balb  syringe.  A  solution  of  a 
drachm  of  sodium  chloride  to  a  pint  of  warm 
sterilized  water  is  slowly  injected  beneath  the 
sldn  of  the  abdomen,  cnest,  axilla,  groin,  or 
extremities.  The  syrin^  must  be  ^t  filled 
with  fluid  to  expel  the  air,  and  be  made  thor- 
oughly aseptic  previous  to  use.  From  two  to 
eight  ounces  of  fluid  may  be  so  injected. 

HYPOQBTTSLA.— Dimiaution  of  the  sense 
of  taste. 

HTPOLBUOOCYTOSIS.— A  diminution 
in  the  normal  nnmber  of  leucocytes  in  the 
blood. 

HTFOSXXA.-- Impairment  or  diminution 
of  the  sense  of  smell. 

H7FS0PH0BZA.— A  nuffbid  fear  of  be* 
ing  on  high  places. 


IDAHO  HOT  SODA  SPBnrOSw— Al- 
kaline, saline  s's,  flowing  3,000  rallons  per 
hour,  containing  177  parts  in  lOO.wO  of  salts, 
principally  sodium  and  magnesium  sulphates. 
Temperature  86°  to  120°  F.  Located  in  Clear 
Creek  Co.,  Col.   A  resort 

XGNIPUNCTUBE.— A  method  of  coun- 
ter irritative  treatment  bj  making  punetnns 
with  a  thermo-cantary. 

HAITIS.— Inflammation  of  the  ileum. 

nCFALtnOISlE.— The  condition  caused 
by  poisoning  by  marsh  miasm. 

mOO-OBDnrATION.— A  lack  of  har- 
mony between  the  action  of  the  mind  or  will 
and  the  muscular  system,  so  that  ordinary  vo- 
litional motor  impulses  are  manifested  by  awk- 
ward, irregular  muscular  actions 

INDIAN  8PRINGH3,  OA.— A  sulphu- 
reted,  saline  s.,  flowing  60  gallons  per  hour, 
containing  648  grains  of  salts,  of  which  656-7 
are  magnesium  sulphate,  per  gallon,  in  Butts 
Co.,  Oa.   A  resort. 
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INDIAN  SPBINOB,  IND.— Six  alkar 
line,  calcic,  sulpbureted  s's,  flowing  120  gal- 
lons per  hour,  containing  190  grains  of  salts 
per  gallon,  near  Shoals,  Martin  Co.,  Ind.  Each 
gallon  contains  sodium  carbonate  4*88,  ma^ 
nesium  carbonate  22-74,  calcium  carbonate 
89-73,  potassium  carbonate  2-89,  sodium  sul- 
phate 14-2,  potassium  sulphate  2'88,  magnesi- 
um sulphate  86-48,  iron  sulphate  24-28,  sodi- 
um chloride  47-26  grains,  and  traces  of  other 
salts;  as  well  as  11-5  cubic  inches  of  carbonic 
acid,  4  cubic  inches  of  sulpbureted  hydrogen, 
4*75  cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  and  7-74  cubio 
inches  of  nitrogen.  Used  commercially  snd 
asa  resort. 

ZNDIOANUBIA.— An  excess  of  mdiean 
in  the  urine.   It  occurs  when  there  is  an  ao> 

cumulation  of  intestinal  contents,  in  severe 
cachexia,  in  Asiatic  cholera,  and  in  apparent 
health  it  is  present  in  consequence  of  auto-in- 
toxication. The  basis  of  indican  is  indol,  a 
regular  product  of  bacterial  putrefaction  of 
albumin.  The  quantity  of  indican  varies,  in 
health,  with  the  food  ingested,  being  increased 
by  animal  diet  I.  is  usually  indicative  of  in- 
'  testinal  putrefaction,  and  the  quantity  varies 
with  the  intensity  of  that  process.  Obermayer's 
modification  of  Jaffa's  test  fori,  consists  in  mix- 
ing the  nrine  with  an  equal  part  of  a  l-in-5  so- 
lution of  sugar  of  lead,  filtering  the  mixture, 
and  adding  to  the  filtrate  an  equal  bulk  of 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid  containing  S  parts 
in  600  of  ferrio-chloride  solution ;  this  is  tho> 
oughly  shaken  up,  and  the  indigo-blue  formed 
may  be  taken  up  by  adding  chloroform. 

UnTBTrLATION.—TbB  passage  of  a  ring 
through  the  prepuce  or  the  labia  pudendt  to 

frevent  sexuu  intercourse  or  masturbation, 
t  has  not  been  successful  in  preventing  the 
latter. 

INai;EWOOD  SFBINaa.— Three  alka- 
line s's,  flowing  156  gallons  per  hour,  contain- 
ing 16-56  grains  of  salts,  principally  calcium 
and  magnesium  carbonate,  per  gallon,  in  Min- 
neapolis, Hinn.    Used  commercially. 

WMW  SPBINOS.— Two  chalybeate  s's 
near  Mnnoie,  Delaware  Co,  Ind.  Have  a  local 
reputation. 

INNI8  BTTIiFUUB  WBU*.— A  8alin^ 
sulpbureted  spring  near  Lexington,  Fayette 
Co.,  Ky. 

XNOSmiA. — A  morbid  oondition  cbmo- 
terixed  by  the  presence  of  inosite  in  the  nrine. 
It  occurs  in  diabetes  insipidus^ 
TNaANITY,  YABIBTIES  OF: 
Acato  Hethepileptio  Insanity.  The 
L  sometimes  following  the  convulsive  parox- 
ysm of  epilepsy.  There  ma^  be  simple  stupor, 
or  morbid  mental  and  physical  conditions  with 
reasoning  mania,  or  mania. 

Afibctive  Insanity.— One  of  the  general 
divisions  of  i, ;  it  includes  nondelirious  mania, 
melancholia,  and  moral  alienation  proper. 

Alternating  Inaanl^. — See  Periodical 

Iksanity. 

Anamie  Insanity. — I.,  usually  of  a  mel- 
ancholic form,  produced  by  anaemia.  The 
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usual  treatment  for  the  latter,  with  travel  or 
change  of  environment,  will  effect  a  cure. 
The  prognosis  is  favorable. 

Arthritic  Inunity. — I.  supposed  to  be 
caused  bj  rheumatism  or  gouL 

Oataleptoid  Insanity. — Of  Mann,  I  asso- 
ciated with  catalepsy,  though  rarely  due  to  it. 
There  may  be  moderate  mental  depression,  or 
stuporous  melancholia,  or  dementia. 

Oatatonio  Insanity.— See  Catatobu. 

Circular  Insanity.  —  See  F«ji  caca- 

LAIBB. 

caimaotaric  Insanity.— See  under  Bs- 
asDiTAar  Ikhanity. 

Communicated  Insanity. — I.  tranitferred 
from  one  pervou  to  another,  or  depending  oD 
some  association  or  special  relation  between 
twopersoDB.  TnkementlcHis  tour  forms:  1.  In 
whica  a  lunatic  of  relatirely  stronger  mind  or 
will  infects  (o)  another  lunatic  or  (A)  a  weak- 
minded  or  hereditarily  predisposed  person 
with  his  delusions.  2.  In  which  a  nurse  or 
keeper  becomes  insane  from  the  shock  or  strain 
incidental  to  his  work.  8.  In  which  two  per- 
sons become  insane  simultaneously  from  the 
same  cause.  4.  In  which  twins  become  insane 
contemporaneously,  although  living  apart. 

OompcmBd  Insanity.— Of  Hammond,  I.  in 
which  two  or  more  groups  of  mental  fiwulties 
are  markedly  involved. 

Ouumrrait  Insanitv. — T.  caused  by  gen- 
eral disf  ases  or  diseasea  conditions  that  con- 
tlune  to  exist 

Congenital  Insanity.— Of  Ball,  a  divistnn 
of  i.  deluding  idiocy,  imoecility,  and  cretinism. 

OosiMeati-ra  Aisanity.  —  I.  succeeding 
and  due  to  acnne  other  diaoBBe  or  injury  than 
of  the  brain. 

Oonatitntiottal  Insanity. — I.  due  to  some 
idiysiologicsl  or  patbologicu  condition  of  the 
system. 

Cyclic  Insanity. — See  Fotrs  oicvlaibs. 

Dsprssslw  Insanity. — See  Melaitchoua. 

DmtsTOiMtjiio  Insanity*— !•  caused  by 
disorder  of,  or  developmentaTchanges  in,  oth<ff 
organs  than  the  brain. 

Siabetio  &isanity.  —  I.  of  melanehcdie 
type,  associated  with,  and  due  to  diabetes. 

Diathetic  Insanity. — Of  Mann,  i.  brought 
on  in  a  person  of  insane  diathesis  by  some 
slight  cause. 

Doubting  Insanity. — I.,  usually  of  a  neu- 
rasthenic type,  characterized  by  an  inordinate 
desire  to  argue  and  question  orainary  matters, 
especially  Ine  personal  affairs  of  the  patient. 

Egressing  Insanity. — I.  growing  out  of  a 
former  disease  of  which  it  is  an  exaggeration. 

Emotional  Insanity.— I.  in  which  the  es- 
sential feature  is  perversion  of  the  emotions, 
as  in  inelancholia. 

Epidemic  Insanity.— See  CoNmnncAnD 

Insanity. 

Erotic  &uMnity. — Satyriade  or  nympho- 
mania. 


Febrile  Insanity.— ConseoutiTe  i  due  to 

hyperpyrexia. 

Oouty  Insanity,  —  See  Abthbitic  Is- 

SAjnrr. 

Hepatic  Insanity.  —  Constitutional  i. 
caused  by  some  hepatic  disorder.  It  usually 
occurs  as  melancholia.  See  Gastko-ehtebjc 

IltSAKITT. 

HypQchondziaeal  Insanity.— See  Htpo- 

CHONDRUBU. 

Hysterical  bsanity.— Chronic  i.  that 
follows  hysteria  and  preserves  the  simulative 
tendencies  of  that  psyehosia.  See  HTsmu. 

Imitatiws  Insanity. — Communicated  I  in 
which  there  is  imitation  of  the  insane  cbarao- 
teristics  of  another. 

Imposed  Insanity.— The  first  class  of 
communicated  i.,  g.  v. 

Inhibitory  Insanity. — Of  Clouston,  that 
form  of  i.  in  which  the  loss  of  the  power  of 
inhibition  is  the  chief  and  by  far  the  most 
marked  symptom. 

Intermittent  bisanity.— See  Kecurbxmt 

IKSANITY. 

Ischsamic  Insanity. — I.  that  is  due  to  per- 
sistent cerebral  ansmia. 

Limophoitosic  Insanity.— I.  caused  by 
hunger  or  starvation. 

Malarial  Insanity. — A  consecutive  t  of 
no  particular  characteristics,  due  to  malarial 

poisoning. 

Helancholio  Insanity.  —  See  Hklait* 

CHOUA. 

Menstrual  Insanity;.—!,  ^qiearing  at  the 
inception  of  menstruation  (see  Hbbeiutast 
Insamitt,  t.  of  pube»emee%  dnring  menstrua^ 
tion,  or  at  the  menopause  (see  Hibbditabt  Is- 
SAHlTT,  elimaelerie  i.). 

J^uroxjrsmal  Insanity. — A  form  of  recur- 
rent i.  in  which  the  patient  is  seized  with 
paroxysms  of  mental  aberration,  hallucina- 
tions, delirium,  or  mania  that  are  temporary, 
the  patient  remaining  more  or  less  well  in  the 
intervals. 

Post-Connubial  Insanity.  —  An  acute 
mania  or  melancholia  affecting  men  or  women 
and  ooourring  very  shortly  after  the  commence- 
ment of  maiital  sexual  relations. 

Pubesoant  Insanity.— See  HsumTABT 

Imsakitt,  t.  ofpHbeaemee. 

Becurrent  Insanity. — I.  In  which  there 
are  recurrent  attacks  of  mental  aberration 
with  intervening  periods  of  mental  health. 

Ibeli^oas  Insanity. — I.  in  which  the  men- 
tal aberration  is  associated  with  religious  sub- 
jects. It  includes  religious  monomania  and 
theomania,  and  it  has  been  an  epidemic  psy- 
cho-neurosis. 

Ztheumatio  Insanity.  —  See  Asthritic 
Insanity. 

Buiile  Insanity. — See  Hsekditabt  Ik- 
sanity. 

Toxic  bisanity. — I.  usually  occurring  as 
acute  mania  due  to  systemic  poisoning  by  alco- 
hol, absintlie,  opium,  cannabis  indies,  lead,  etc 
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lODINX  8FBINO.— See  Stak  S. 
lOSHTB  SXWaraB.Six  sulphnreted  a*a 
near  Berkshire,  Franklin  Co.,  Vt, 

lODO-KAaKXSZAK    BPBINaa  — 

Four  alkaiine,  calcic  s's,  flowing  10,0CK)  gal- 
lons per  hoar,  containing  28*59  grains  of  salts, 
principally  calcium  and  m^nesium  bicarbon- 
ate, per  gallon,  in  Beloit,  Kock  Co.,  Wis.  A 
resort. 

ZOLO  KDSTSBAIi  WELL.— A  saline 
spring,  flowing  120  gallons  per  hour,  contain- 
ing 1,100  grains  of  salts,  of  which  980  are  sodi- 
um chloride,  per  galloD,  in  Allen  Co.,  Kan. 
Used  as  a  Banitarinm  ud  resort  and  comme> 
cialiy. 

IOWA  ACTD  SPBINGS.— Two  acid  s's 
in  Eddyville,  Wapello  Co.,  Iowa.  A  local  repu- 
tation. 

ISIDOFLBGLA  —  Paralysis  of  the  iris. 
There  may  be  associative  i.  in  which  the  iris 
'  fails  to  respond  to  the  stimulus  of  light  or  the 
effort  of  aeoommodation ;  or  photic  or  reflex  u 
in  which  there  is  no  response  to  light  but  ac- 
commodation is  unaffected. 

IBOVDAIS  gPBIjrO.— A  calcic,  saline 
a.,  flowing  180  gallons  per  hour,  containing 
96*76  grains  of  salts,  principally  calcium,  alu- 
minum, and  magnesium  sulphates,  per  gallon, 
in  Independence,  Preston  Co.,  W.  Va,  Used 
commercially. 

IRON  LAKE  SFBlKaB.— Chalybeate 
s's  near  Silrerton  Pass,  San  Juan  Co.,  CoL 

mON  SPBINGKL— Twelve  saline,  char 
lybeate  s's,  flowing  600  gallons  per  hour,  in 
Cedar  City,  Iron  Co.,  Ut^  Unimproved. 

ntON  SULPHUB  SPSOrO.— An  alka- 
line, saline  s.  in  Montgomery  Co.,  Ark. 

lUKA  HINEBAL  SPBIHaS.— Four 
chalybeate  and  sulphureted  s's  near  Ii^  Tish- 
omingo Co.,  Miss.  A  resort. 

JACKSON  SPBXNOS,  ALA.— Sulphu- 
reted s's  ia  Clarke  Co.,  Ala.    Used  locallv. 

JACKSON  SFXUNGS,  N.  O.— Two  char 
lybeate  s's,  flowins  80  gallons  per  hour,  in 
Itfoore  Co.,  N.  C.   A  resort. 

JAOOB*S  ASTXSIAN  WELL.— A  cal- 
cic, saline  s.,  flowing  18,000  gallons  per  hour, 
containing  42*34  grains  of  salts  per  gallon, 
principally  calcium  and  magnesium  bicarbon- 
ate and  sodium  and  calcium  sulphate,  in  Jllil- 
waokee,  Wis. 

JAKBS  imnmAT.  spBina.— a  mr 

line,  snk)bureted  s.  near  Sfningfleld,  Wash- 
ington Co.,  Ky. 

JAVNDIOB.— The  recent  investigations 
in  physiological  chemistry  show  that  jaundice 
is  invariably  dependent  upon  causes  that  either 
completely  obstruct  the  flow  of  bile  or  that 
modify  the  pressure  under  which  the  bile  nor- 
mally fioira  along  the  biliary  ducts.  Experi- 
ments have  proved  that  it  is  only  through 
lymphatic  paths  that  the  biliary  constituents 
can  leave  the  liver  and  enter  the  blood.  The 
biliary  coloring  matter  first  makes  its  appear- 
ance m  the  urine,  and  if  the  kidneys  do  not 
excrete  it  as  fast  as  it  enters  the  blood  it  is 

SO 
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deposited  first  in  the  conjunctivs  and  then  in 
the  skin  and  other  tissues. 
Therefore  a  jaundice  doe  to  nonelimination 

does  not  exist. 

JEKES  HOT  SPBINOS.— Ten  saline  s's, 
in  lower  group,  temperature  94°  to  166°  F., 
fortr  s's  in  upper  sroup.  temperature  70°  to 
105  ,  near  Jemes,  Bernalillo  Co.,  New  Mexico. 
A  resort. 

JENSnrS  SPimroa— Eight  chalybe- 
ate s's  near  Mountain  Meadow,  Clay  Co.,  Ala, 

JEBK.— A  sudden  muscular  movement. 
A  ]'.  produced  by  a  quick,  sudden  stroke  over  a 
tendon  or  region  affords  an  indication  of  the 
innervation  of  a  part.  The  jaw  J.  or  ehinj.  is 
a  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  mastication 
produced  by  a  stroke  on  the  lower  teeth  or 
chin  when  tne  mouth  is  opened ;  it  may  be  ob- 
tained in  health,  bnt  when  well  marked  it  in- 
dicates extensive  cerebral  lesion,  such  as  mul- 
tiple sclerosis  or  general  paralysis. 

The  kneej'.,  a  contraction  of  the  quadriceps 
femoris,  vastns  intemus,  and  subcrureus  mus- 
cles, may  be  obtained  when  one  leg  hangs  loose* 
ly,  crossed  over  the  other,  by  striking  a  sharp 
blow  with  the  edge  of  the  hand  upon  the  pa- 
tellar tendon  just  below  the  patella.  Some- 
times this  j.  must  be  re-enforced  by  Jendrassik's 
method,  in  which  the  semiflexed  fingers  of  the 
hands  are  hooked  and  the  arms  ptuled  in  op- 
posite directions.  It  is  usually  alwent  in  loco- 
motor ataxia,  in  disease  of  the  anterior  gray 
comua,  in  infantile  paralysis,  and  in  the  late 
stages  of  pstiudo-hypertrophic  paralysis.  It  is 
often  absent  in  meningitis,  diphtheria,  and 
diabetes. 

The  viriatj.  is  obtained  by  a  stroke  upon  the 
tendon  of  toe  extensor  indicis  or  extensor  oasis 
raetacarpi  poUicis  when  they  are  made  promi- 
nent by  passive  extension  m  the  supine  hand 
of  the  [Mitient  in  that  of  the  examiner.  It 
may  occur  in  health. 

The  etbouj.  or  trie^J.  is  obtained  by  strik- 
ing the  triceps  tendon  while  the  arm  is  sup* 
ported  and  the  forearm  allowed  to  hang  loose- 
ly downward  parallel  with  the  body. 

JESSE'S  lONBBAI.  WELL.— A  enl- 

ghureted  spring  near  Versailles,  Woodfbrd 
o.,  Ky. 

JONES'S  BXTLPHTni  WSLL.— Analka- 

lin(^  sulphureted  spring,  containing  80*85 
grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  in  Hnrfreesborongh, 
Sutherford  Co.,  Tenn. 

JONES'S  WARM  8PBINO.— A  saline 
8.  near  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

JOBDAN  ALUX  SPBIVOB.— Six  cha- 
lybeate s's  near  Rockbridge  Alum  Springs, 
Rockbridge  Co.,  Vo.  The  chalybeate  s.  con- 
tains 6*46  grains  of  salts,  principally  calcium 
sulphate  and  hundredths  of  a  grain  of  mag- 
nesium, manganese,  and  iron  carbonate,  of  so- 
dium and  potassium  sulphate,  of  sodium  dilo- 
ride,  of  silica  and  alamina.  The  other  s's  con- 
tain 17*94,  81*54,  52-73,  65*09,  84-64,  and  116*87 
grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  principally  alumi- 
num sulphate,  iron  persulphate,  magnesium, 
manganese,  and  calcium  sulphates,  silica,  sul- 
pharic  acid,  and  carbonic-acid  gas.  A  resort. 
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J0BI>AV*8  WNXRAL  WELL.  -  A 

calcic,  chalrbeate  spring,  containing  21'62 
grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  principally  calcium, 
msgnesinm,  and  iron  bicarbonate,  in  Oales- 
Tilte,  Trempealeau  Co.,  Wis. 

JORDAN'S  SPBINOS,  XAN.—Twen- 
ty-four  saline  e's,  flowing  1,800  gallons  per 
hour,  in  Reno  Co.,  Kan.  Unimproved. 

JORDAN'S  SF&INOS,  TENN.— Right 
s's,  flowing  6,000  gallons  per  hour,  in  Moot- 
gtmvrj  Co,  Tenn.  Used  wcally. 

J<nU>AN  WHITE  SUZfHTiB 
SFBINGS.— Two  sulphureted.  chalybeate  s's, 
ooDtaining  21'4I8  grains  of  salts  per  gallon, 
principaUy  magnesium  and  potassium  carbon- 
ate, near  Stephenson  Depot,  Frederick  Co.,  Va, 
Used  commercially  and  as  a  resort. 

J170  SPEINO. — The  lower  geyser  basin 
in  Tellowstone  NsUonal  Park,  Wyoming. 


KAS081CIA. —  Perceiving  a  bad  odor. 
This  may  be  a  subjective  condition  in  conse- 
quence cn  dirtortwtnoe  of  the  olfactory  center. 

XANE  OEYBEB  WELL.— A  saline  ar- 
tesian spring  near  Sargent,  McKean  Co.,  Pa. 
The  water  contains  10,0i6'04  grains  of  salts  per 
gallon,  of  which  6,455'87  are  sodium,  2,871-82 
calcium,  and  565'95  magnesium  chlorides, 

KANE  SULPHITR  SPBING.— A  sul- 
phureted a.  in  McKean  Co.,  Pa.,  Unimproved. 

KANNAL  SFBINO.— A  snlphoreted 
flowing  1,800  gallons  per  hour,  in  BenBselaer, 
Jasper  Co.,  Ino.   A  resort 

KANSAS  mNESAL  WELLa— See 

Hanbattam  Aktbsun  Mineral  Wklls. 

KATAHDIN  lONEBAL  SPBINOa 

—Three  sulpho-chalybeate  s's  in  Piscataquis 
Co.,  Me.  A  resort 

KENDALL  COUNTY  MINEBAL 
SPKINO.— A  saline,  chalybeate,  sulphureted 
s.,  flowing  200  gallons  per  hour,  containing 
188-88  grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  near  Boarne, 
Kendall  Co.,  Texas.   A  resort 

XENOFHOBtA—Agoraphobia,  g.  v. 

KENTUCKY   ALT7M    SPBINO&  — 

Right  s's,  containing  66'12  grains  of  salts  per 
gulOQ,  principally  aluminum  sulphate  and 
uwt  pemilphatei  m  Boyle  Co.,  Kj.  Used  com- 
mwnaUy. 

XBBATOBIS.— A  dlwase  or  anomalotta 
development  of  the  corneous  tfasoe  of  the  epi- 
dermis. See  Skik,  Diseases  of. 

XBRNS  8PBZNQB. — Six  chalybeate  s's 
new  Woodstock,  Shenandoah  Co.,  V&  Used 
locally  and  as  a  nsort 

KTMBT.EB  8FBIN08.— Chalybeate  s's 

near  AUeyton,  Colorado  Co.,  Tuas. 
SINESLBSTHEStOMETER.  —  A  set 

of  wooden  balls,  each  about  7  centimetres  in 
diameter,  having  the  same  general  appearance 
but  of  different  weights,  need  to  test  the  mus- 
cular sense.   See  MuscuiaR  Sense. 

KINESI0NEUB0SI8.— A  nervous  dis- 
ease characterized  by  some  abnormity  of  mua- 
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cular  action.  It  may  be  an  external  k.,  in 
which  the  external  muscles  are  affected,  or  a 
vascular  k.,  in  which  the  vasomotor  system  is 
affected,  or  a  visceral  k.,  in  which  the  internal 
organs  are  affected. 

VXSOBLKT  SPBINQS.— Three  saline 
s's  near  Marion,  Wayne  Co,  N.  Y.  Unim- 
proved. 

XXNOSTON  BPBINCMk— Five  snipbn- 
reted,  chalybeate  s's  in  Cheatham  Co.,  Tenn. 
A  resort 

XIBSnrOSN  SPBINa.— See  Tutov  8. 

KITTANNINO  IQNEBAL  BFBIMO. 

—A  oalcio  chalybeate  s.,  cMmtaining  14S-8S 
grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  principally  calcinm, 
mi^erimn,  and  iron  sulphates,  in  AmutroiDg 

Co.,  Pa. 

XZTTBELL  SFBINCN9.— Chalybeate  s's, 
containing  9'20  grains  of  iron  carbonate  per 
imperial  gallon,  in  Vance  Co.,  N.  C. 

KLIPPEBT'S  flP&INa.— A  chalybeate 
s.  near  Hale's  Springs,  Hawkins  COb,  Tsui.  A 
resort. 

KNOLL  SPBINOa  —  Sulphnnted  s's 
near  Lake  Creelc,  Millard  Co.,  Utah. 

KUTTAWA  HINEEAL  SPEDrOS.— 

Four  alkaline,  carbonated  s's,  flowing  1,200 
gallons  per  hour,  containing  4-06  parts  of  wts 
m  1,000,  in  Lyon  Co.,  Ky.  Has  a  local  xe{Hi- 
tation. 

LA0TO8T7EIA. — Lactose  in  the  nnne. 
This  condition  has  been  occasionally  observed 
in  pregnant  and  nursing  women. 

LSVUL06I7UA.  —  Laevnloee  in  the 
urine.  This  is  sometimes  observed  as  an  ac- 
companiment of  grape  sugar. 

LAI-AYETTB  ABTBBL&N  WELL.— 

A  saline,  sulphureted  ulesian  spring,  flowing 
480  gallons  per  hour,  containing  41B  grains  of 
salts,  principally  sodium  and  magnesium  chlo- 
ride, per  ^non,in  Tippecanoe  Co.,  Ind.  Used 
commercially. 

LA7AYETTE  SPBINOa— Saline,  sul- 
phureted s's  in  Xjafayette  Co.,  Miss.  A  resort 

T.Aine  ATTBUBN  MINEBAL 
SFBINa.— An  alkaline  s..  flowing  2,000  «1- 
lons  per  hour,  containing  8-78  grains  of  solids 
per  gallon,  in  North  Auburn,  Androscoggin 
Co.,  Me.    Used  commercially  and  as  a  resort 

LAKEWOOD.— A  winter  resort  in  a  pine- 
wood  region  in  New  Jersey.  The  temperature 
is  warm  and  dry,  and  the  sandy  soil  qnickly 
absorbs  ndbi  or  snow.  The  place  is  a  resort 
for  convalescents  from  pulmonary,  rhenmatio, 
and  nonrons  affections. 

IiALramnUMEOS.— Any  nervous  affec- 
tion of  the  speech.  See  Speech,  Disordkbs  of. 

LALOPLEGIA— Paralysis  of  speech  in 
which  words  can  not  be  pronounced,  though 
lingual  movements  are  preserved  and  ideas 
are  communicated  by  writing  and  gestures. 
It  is  often  associated  with  labial  paralysis. 

LANDBETE'B  HINSRAL  WELL.— 
A  saline,  chalybeate  spring,  containing  118*67 
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f^ins  of  salts,  principally  sodium,  calcium, 
and  magnesium  sulphates,  per  g»Uon,  in  Knox 
City^,  Knox  Co.,  Mo.   A  resort. 

LAHSTOBD  8FBINO.— A  saline  s.  near 
Florence,  Laudwdale  Co^  Ala 

LAirSIKa  KAOITBTZO  WELL.— A  sa- 
line 8.,  flowing  about  00  gallons  per  hoar,  in 
lugham  Co.,  Mioh.  A  resort.  The  water  con- 
tains 820'22  grains  oi  sodium  chloride,  112*08 
of  sodium,  107*59  of  calcium,  38-03  of  manie- 
siura,  and  1*88  of  iron,bicarboDates;  and  80-06 
of  sodium  and  14*04  of  potassium  sulphates, 
per  gallon. 

LAS  CBUOES  HOT  8ULFHU& 
SPBDfO.— A  snipbureted  s^  flowing  500  gal- 
lons per  hour,  near  Santa  Barbara  CaL  A 
local  resort. 

LAS  VXOAS  KINX&AL  AND  HOT 

8PBINOS. — Forty  alkaline,  saline  s's,  having 
temperatures  from  75"  to  140°  F.,  containing 
145-42  parts  of  salto,  in  100,000,  princirally 
sodium  carbonate,  in  San  Miguel  Co.,  New 
Mexico. 

LATEBOFTTUION.  —  A  propulsion  or 
impulse  to  one  side.  An  inability  to  stop  a 
communicated  sidewise  impulse.  It  is  some- 
times observed  in  paralysis  agitana. 

LATHTBISU.— A  morbid  condition  char- 
acterized by  .symptoms  of  transverse  hnmor- 
rhagic  myelitist  due  to  the  use  of  the  Latkyrua 
eieera  for  food.  It  bears  some  resemUaoce  to 
beri-beri,  and  is  observed  in  the  mountains  of 
Kabylia. 

LATONXA  SranrOS.— Fire  salphnret- 
ed,  saline  s's  near  Covington,  Kenton  Cc,  Ky. 
A  resort 

ZAUSEBDALB  SFBIK08.  —  Snlpho- 
chalybeate  s's  in  Lauderdale  Co.,  Miss.  The 
waters  coutain  5*33  parts  of  solids  per  100,000. 

LAYATZON. — A  washing.  Gaseous  1.  is 
the  internal  administration  of  gaseous  mineral 
waters  or  the  rectal  injection  of  gas,  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  gas  by  the  Innge  serviDg,  so  to 
speaJc,  to  wash  the  latter.  L.  of  the  Uood  is 
the  intravenous  injection  of  water,  or  of  a  sa- 
line solution,  for  the  purpose  of  artificially  in- 
creasing the  elimination  of  toxic  prodncte  in 
infections  of  the  blood. 

LA  WHENCE  KXNEHAL  SFBINOB. 

— ^Ten  chalvbeate  s's  flowing  400  gallons  per 
hour,  near  Menlo,  Chattooga  Co.,  Ga.  A  local 
resort. 

LAWBENCE'S  OHALTBEATB 
SFBINO.— A  chalybeate  s.  in  Murfreesbor- 
ough,  Hertford  Co.,  N.  C.  Unimproved. 

LAY'S  SPBINaS.— Four  chalybeate  and 
sulphureted  s's  near  Greenwood,  £towf^  Co., 
Ala.   A  local  resort. 

LEBANON  THEBUAL  SPBINa.— A 

chalybeate  s.,  flowing  80,000  ^lona  per  hour, 
containing  34*88  grains  of  sohda  per  eallon,  in 
Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  Used  commercially  and 
asa  resort 

I*EE*S  SPRINOS.— Five  hot  s's.  tempera^ 
tures  from  175'"  to  800°  F.,  near  Pine  Bluff, 
Jefferson  Co.,  Ark.  A  resort 


LECMPS  iFBIHaA,-GhalybeBte  Senear 
Jefferson,  Jackson  Ca,  Ga,   Uied  locally, 

LEKON  SPBXNaS.— Two  chalybeate  s's 
in  Moore  Co.  The  place  is  a  small  reaort 
I2N-A-PB  XAONXTXO  BFIUNlHl— 

Two  alkaline,  calcic  s's,  flowing  700  gallons 
per  hour,  one  containing  55*70  grains,  the  other 
40-64  grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  in  Delaware, 
Ohio.  The  waters  contain  magnesium  and 
calcium  carbonates,  calcium  sulpnate,  and  so- 
dium chloride. 

LEONOLAND  SFXtZNO.— A  chalybeate 
s.  near  Belton,  Bell  Co.,  Tex. 

U  BOT  SPBINOa— Twelve  carbonated, 
saline  s's,  in  Uinta  Co.,  Wy.  Has  a  local  repu- 
tation, llie  water  contains  370  grains  of  aodi- 
nm  chloride,  117  of  sodium  sulphate,  61  of 
magnesium  carbonate,  and  100  of  calcium  sul- 
phate and  carbonate,  per  gallon. 

T.nan-.ne  KAGNETIO  WELI&— Three 
calcic,  carbonated  springs,  containing  68  grains 
of  salts  per  gallon,  princi[)ally  calcium,  magne- 
sium, sodium,  and  potassium  bicarbonate^  in 
Leslie,  lugham  Co.,  Mich.  A  resort 

LETHEOMANIA.  —  An  insane  longing 
lor  narcotics  or  anesthetics. 

LEUCiBMIA. — See  Leoooctth^ia. 

IJBEBTT  HOT  SPBINOB.~ThTee  sa- 
line s's  having  temperatures  from  140°  to 
160°  F.,  in  Wagon  Wheel  Gap,  Rio  Grande 
Co..  Col.  The  waters  contain  71*89,  152*12, 
and  218*77  grains  of  solids  and  gases  per  100,- 
000,  principally  sodium,  calcium,  and  mag- 
nesium oarbonates,  sodium  sulphate  and  chlo- 
ride^ and  silica.  A  resort 

LICX  BFBINOS.— See  Tubcak  Sfmnob. 

LIFSST*8  WABM  BPBIHa.— A  s. 
flowing  600  gallons  per  hour,  near  Zebolon, 
Pike  Co.,  Ga.  A  resort  The  water  has  a 
temperature  of  74'  F. 

LUEEBTONE  BPBINCML— Alkaline,  cai^ 
bonate  s's  near  Gaflnej  City,  Spartansburg  Co., 
S.  C.   Once  used  as  a  remit. 

UMOTHXBAPT.— The  treatment  of  dis- 
ease by  abstinence  from  food. 

LINCOLN  VALLBT  WABM 
SPBZNM.— Five  calcareous  s's  near  Fort 
Hall,  Oneida  Co.,  Idaho.  Unimproved.  The 
waters  range  from  69°  to  67°  F. 

UNE  SPBINO. — A  chalybeate  s.  in  Se- 
vier Co.,  Tenn.   A  local  resort 

LINKTXLLE  SFBXNGS.— Four  hot  s's 
near  Linkville,  Klamath  Co.,  Ore,   A  resort. 

LINSET'S  UNEBAL  BFBXNa— A 

sulphureted  s.  in  Christian  Co.,  Ky. 

LINWOOD  SPBINOa— Three  alkaline, 
saline,  chalybeate,  carbonated  s's  in  Mount 
Royal,  Putnam  Co.,  Fla.  The  waters  contain 
824-8  grains  of  solids,  of  which  118*6  are  sodi- 
um, £3*8  magnesium,  and  42*4  calcium  chlo- 
rides ;  67'8  magneuum  and  63*8  sodium  sul- 
phates; and  ^6  Iron  bicartwnatc^  in  each 
gallon. 

LIPA0IB21CXA.— The  presenoe  of  fatty 
acids  in  the  blood.   One  half  to  one  ounce  cuT 
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blood  is  abstracted  and  an  wfatl  weight  of  sul- 

Shiate  of  soda  added;  the  mixture  is  boiled  and 
Itered.  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  residue  extracted  with  alcohol  that  will 
contain  the  acids. 

LIPAOIDUBIA.— The  presence  of  fatty 
acids  in  the  urine.  The  suspected  urine  should 
be  distilled  with  phosphoric  acid,  the  distillate, 
after  beinr  neutrali»d  with  soda  carbonate, 
eraporaMtf  to  dryness  in  a  water  bath,  the  resi- 
due extracted  with  boiliflg  alcohol,  filtered  aiid 
a^ia  eTaporated,  and  then  dissolved  in  water 
and  tested  for  formic,  acetic,  butyric,  and  pro- 
pionic acids.  The  condition  may  occur  in 
Qealth,  or  in  fevers,  hepatic  diseases,  and  dia- 
betes. 

JAPXMJA. — A  morbid  condition  in  which 
fat  molecules  circulate  in  the  blood.  The  fat 
smnules  may  be  detected  microscopically,  and 
aisaolre  in  ether.  U  occurs  in  chronic  alco- 
holism, chronic  nephritis,  diabetes,  and  wounds 
of  the  medalla  of  bones. 

IJffOKATOtUB. — Fatty  degeneration. 

LXFUIOA.— The  presence  of  fat  in  the 
urine.  li.  occurs  in  chronic  nephritis,  phos- 
phorus poisoning,  diabetes  mellituai  chylori*, 
and  in  pregnancy. 

IJTH0DIAI.TBX8.  —  The  dinoWing  of 
cystic  calculi  either  by  medicine  internally  or 
by  intravesical  calcuIL   See  Litboxtriptics. 

UTTZ^B  TOSEKITX  SODA 
BPBJKOS. — Carbonated  and  ohalybeate  s's, 
containine  49  90  parts  of  salts  in  100,000.  prin- 
cipally sodium,  munesium,  and  calcium  car- 
bonates, on  the  north  fork  of  Kern  RlTer,  Tulare 
Co.,  Cal. 

UTTOITB  SBLXZEB  SPXDSQ.  —  A 

carbonated,  alkaline   a.,  containing  228*69 

Sains  of  salts  and  gases  per  gallon,  near 
saldsbarg,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.   A  resort. 

UVINOBTON  ABTBSIAJT  "WBLL.— 

A  saline,  carbonated  s.,  flowing  50  gallons  per 
bour,oontaining812-59  grains  of  salts,  of  which 
295-^  are  sodium  chloride,  per  gallon,  in  Sum- 
ter Co.,  AU.   A  resori-. 

LXVOTGHSTON  WASM  8PEXNG8.— 

Twelve  calcic,  sulphureted  s's,  flowing  24,000 
gallons  per  hour,  containing  0*75  gramme  of 
salts  per  litre,  in  O^latin  Co.,  Mont.  TTnim- 
proTM. 

LOOKPOBT  HIirXRAI.  SFBIira— 
A  saline  a.,  oontainine  194*14  grains  of  salts 
per  ^lon,  principally  sodium  and  calcium 
chlorides,  calcium  carbonate  and  sulphate, 
near  Lockport,  N.  Y.  Unimproved,  but  used 
locally. 

liODI  AB.TBSIA2T  WELL.— A  saline, 
sulphureted  artesian  spring,  containing  672'45 
grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  principally  sodium, 
calcium,  and  macneainm  chlorides  and  calci- 
um sulphate,  in  Fountain  Co.,  Ind. 

I^HJOKAKLA  —  Honomania  character- 
ized by  loquacity. 

LOOOMBUBfKUS.— A  neurosis  omsing 
disturbances  of  speech. 
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LOUIS  SPBJKG.— A  chalybeate  s.  in 
Greenfield,  Dade  Co.,  Mo.   A  resort, 

LOUISVILLE  ABTBSIAH  WELL.— 

A  saline  spring,  containing  916*57  grains  of 
salts,  principally  sodium  and  calcium  chlorides 
and  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  sulphates, 
per  gallon,  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

LOUISYILLB  BPBINO&— Three  cha- 
lybeate s's  in  Pottawatomie  Co.,  Kan.  A  le- 
sort. 

LOU-LOU  FORK  HOT  SFRIVaB.— 

Chalybeate,  sulphureted  s's,  having  tempera- 
tures from  96"  to  182°  F.,  flowing  85.000  gal- 
lons per  hour,  in  Lou-Loo  Fork,l[ifisoiUaCak, 
Mont. 

LOVETT  SULPHUR  SPBHTOfi.— Sul- 
phureted s's  near  Loretto,  Cambria  Co.,  Pil 
tlntmproTed. 

LOWEB  SODA  BPBINa.— An  alkaline, 
carbonated  s.  on  Santiam  Kiver.  Linn  Co.,  Ore. 
A  resort. 

LOWEH  SODA  8PBINO,  CAL.— A 

cubonated  b.  in  Sacramento  Valley,  Shasta 
Co.,  Cal. 

L0WB*8  BFBINO&— Two  of  the  Palmy- 
ra springs,  q.  o. 

LUBXO  BALIHE  BPBnrO&— Saline 
s's,  containing  322*50  grains  of  s^ts  in  an  im- 
perial gallon,  principally  sodium,  magnesium, 
and  calcium  chlorides  and  sodium  and  calci- 
um sulphates,  near  Lubeo  Bay,  Washington 
Co.,  Me. 

LUWACfT,  LAWS  OF,  IN  THE 
UmrSD  STATES.— Each  of  the  United 
States  possesses  its  own  lunacy  laws,  and  as 
the  practitioner  may  sometimes  require  knowl- 
edge of  the  laira  of  another  State,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  transfer  a  lunatic's  residence, 
etc.,  an  abstract  of  the  method  of  commitment 
proceedings  of  each  of  the  States  is  herewith 
given. 

Certain  fundamental  principles  of  law  are 
general,  and  may  be  specified.  In  case  a  per- 
son is  mentally  deranged  to  an  extent  in  which 
it  would  be  dangerous  both  to  himself  and 
others  to  permit  him  to  remain  at  liberty,  he 
may  be  confined  by  any  one,  but  only  for  such 
time  as  may  be  necessary  to  institute  the  prop- 
er proceedings  requisite  to  det«rmine  the  in- 
sanity. But  a  person  who  arrests  and  detains 
an  allied  lunatic,  when  neither  the  latter's 
welfare  nor  the  safety  of  others  reqnires  such 
detention,  becomes  liable  in  damages  to  the 
person  so  arrested. 

Where  a  judge  and  jury  are  called  npon  to 
decide  the  question  oi  a  person's  mental  re- 
sponsibility, it  is  the  province  of  the  judge  to 
determine  whether  siimcient  evidence  of  in- 
sanity appears  to  exist  to  warrant  a  submis- 
sion of  tne  issue  to  the  jnry.  It  is  a  presump- 
tion of  law  that  all  men  are  sane,  and  the 
burden  of  proof  is  npon  the  person  alleging 
insanity,  where,  however,  a  person  has  been 
proved  to  be  insane,  the  presumption  is  that 
the  insanity  continues,  and  the  burden  of 
proof  shifts  to  the  party  alleging  sanity. 

The  opinions  of  witnesses  as  to  &  person's 
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sanity  or  insanity  may  be  admitted  in  evi- 
dence, but  only  in  connection  with  the  facts 
upon  which  such  opinions  are  based.  But 
persons  who  are  competent  as  experts  on  the 
subject  of  insanity  may  g:ive  opinions  based  on 
facts  observed  by  themselves,  or  on  hypothet- 
ical questioni  founded  upon  the  evidience  ap- 
pearing in  the  cam. 

Alabama. — The  probate  court  of  any  coun- 
ty has  authority  to  appoint  a  guardian  of  per- 
sons of  unsound  mind  reaiding  in  the  county, 
but  snob  gnnrdian  must  not  be  appointed  un- 
til an  inquisition  has  been  had  and  taken. 
Upon  petition  of  any  of  the  relatives  or  friends 
of  the  persons  alleged  to  be  of  unsound  mind, 
setting  forth  the  facts  and  the  name,  sex,  age, 
and  residence  of  such  person,  accompanied  by 
an  affidavit  that  the  petitioner  believes  the 
facts  therein  stated  to  be  true,  the  court  must 
appoint  a  day,  within  ten  days  of  the  applica- 
tion, for  a  hearing.  A  jury  of  twelve  is  sum- 
moned, and  witnesses  and  the  person  alleged 
to  be  insane  are  subpoenaed.  If  insanity  is 
shown  by  the  proof  of  acts  and  declarations 
of  conduct  inconsistent  with  the  character 
and  previous  habits  of  the  party,  he  may  be 
adjudged  insana  The  opinion  of  medical 
men  is  admissible  in  taking  testimony. 

Arizona. — The  probate  judge  of  any  coun- 
ty in  that  Territory,  upon  the  application  un- 
der oath  that  a  person  is  dangerous  by  reason 
of  insanity,  shall  cause  sucn  person  to  be 
brought  before  him  for  examination,  summon- 
ing two  or  more  witnesses  acquainted  with  the 
recent  conduct  of  the  accused,  and  one  or 
mora  reputable  practitioners  of  medicine  who 
shall  be  present  at  the  examination  and  shall 
make  a  written  statement,  upon  oath,  whether : 
First,  expert  judgment  decides  the  insanity  of 
the  accused.  Second,  whether  it  is  dangerous 
to  the  individual  or  to  others  that  the  accused 
be  allowed  to  go  at  large.  Third,  whether  the 
insanity  be  permanent  or  otherwise,  If  the 
proofs  satisfy  the  judge  that  the  party  is  in- 
sane, and  dangerous,  he  shall  order  the  con- 
finement of  the  person  in  the  Territorial  insane 
asylum.  The  board  of  county  supervisors  is 
responsible  for  the  conveyance  of  the  person 
to  the  asylum,  at  the  expense  of  the  county  if 
the  person  is  destitute.  If  the  person  has 
property,  the  judge  appoints  a  guardian  who  is 
under  bond. 

Arkansas. — Any  county  and  probate  judge 
with  whom  a  citizen's  statement  of  beli<a  of  a 
person's  insanity  may  have  been  filed,  shall 
appoint  a  time  as  soon  as  practicable  for  Hear- 
ing the  testimony  of  snch  witnesses  as  may  be 
produced.  The  person  alleged  to  be  insane 
shall  be  examined  by  one  or  more  regular 
practicing  physicians  of  good  standing,  who 
shall  present  sworn  statements  in  writing  of 
the  result  of  their  examination.  The  latter 
must  include  some  twenty-six  questions  and 
answers.  If  from  this  lay  and  expert  testimony 
the  person  appears  to  be  insane,  the  judge 
shall  so  decide,  and  transmit  without  delay  his 
written  decision,  with  copies  of  the  lay  and 
expert  testimony,  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
State  Lunatic  '  Asylum.   The  latter  official 


shall  at  once  notify  the  judge  of  his  readiness 
to  admit  the  lunatic  if  there  be  unoccupied 
room;  but  if  there  be  no  room  unoccupied, 
the  judge  shall  be  notified  of  the  fact  and  the 
papers  returned  to  him.  The  judge  issues  a 
warrant,  with  the  seal  of  his  office  attached,  to 
the  county  sheriff  authorizing  him  to  arrest 
and  deliver  the  lunatic  to  the  asylum  superin- 
tendent. 

A  criminal  that  becomes  insane  must  be 
treated  in  the  penal  institution  in  which  he  is 
a  prisoner. 

All  cases  of  less  than  one  year's  duration 
from  the  first  recognized  symptoms  of  insan- 
ity, shall  be  classified  as  "acute";  all  cases 
over  one  yearns  duration  shall  be  classified  as 
"chronic  ;  and  all  cases  complicated  with 
epilepsy,  original  imbecility  or  feeble-minded- 
ness,  deformities  of  skull  from  general  injuries, 
old  age,  or  general  paralvsis,  shall  be  classified 
as  "  probably  incurable,'' 

The  superintendent  shall,  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble, make  room  for  the  admission  of  a  patient 
by  discharging  some  inmate  belonging  to  the 
"probably  incurable  "  or  to  the  "  chronic  "  class. 
He  must  discha?^  such  a  person  as  may  be 
the  least  dangerous  to  the  community. 

When  an  acute  case  is  to  be  discharjjed.  the 
superintendent  notifies  the  judge,  who  issues  a 
warrant  to  the  sheriff  to  deliver  the  person  to 
his  guardian  or  home.  Friends  may  perform 
this  duty  in  lieu  of  the  sheriff. 

A  person  admitted  to  the  atfylnm  is  required 
to  bring  a  certain  amount  of  clothing,  and 
must  be  free  from  contagious  disease,  and  oodily 
clean. 

Each  county  is  chargeable  with  the  expenses 
of  commitment  to,  and  of  delivery  from,  the 
asylum. 

California. — A  person  of  nnsound  mind 
may  be  placed  in  an  asylum  upon  the  order  of 
the  superior  court  of  the  county  in  which  he 
resides.  The  court  must  be  satisfied,  upon 
examination  in  open  ttourt  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  alleged  lunatic,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  two  reputable  physicians,  that  the 
person  is  of  unsound  mind  and  unfit  to  be  at 
large. 

After  the  order  for  commitment  is  granted, 
the  person  alleged  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  bfs 
or  her  husband  or  wife,  or  relative  to  the  third 
degree,  or  uiy  citizen,  maj  demand  an  invas- 
tif^ion  before  a  jury. 

Colorado. — Whenever  a  reputable  person 
files  a  duly  certified  complaint,  alleging  that 
any  person  is  so  insane  as  to  be  dangerous  to 
himself  or  others  if  allowed  to  go  at  large, 
with  the  county  court,  the  judge  thereof  shall 
issue  an  order  to  any  sheriff  or  constable  of 
the  connty  for  the  apprehension  of  the  person. 
The  two  latter  officers  may  apprehend  any 
insane  person  at  large  without  the  courts 
order.  The  alleged  insane  person  is  tiiksa  be- 
fore the  conrt  or  judge,  and,  if  the  former  so 
elects,  an  inquest  shall  be  held  without  delay, 
six  jurors  being  summoned  and  returning  a 
verdict.  If  the  verdict  finds  the  person  in- 
sane, the  court  orders  the  lunatic's  commit- 
ment to  the  county  jail  or  other  convenient 
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plaoe,  to  be  there  confined  nntU  discharged  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  scoording  to  law.  Or 
the  lutistio  may  be  plaoed  in  the  custody  of  a 
relative  or  f  rieod. 

This  inquest  can  not  be  held  until  ten  days' 
notiue  shall  have  been  given  to  the  alleged 
lunatic,  Htd  to  the  guardian  ad  l%itm  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  court,  setting  forth  the  sub- 
stance of  the  complaint  and  the  time  and 

ftlace  of  the  in<}uisition,  unless  the  alleged 
unatio  waives  this  notice  and  elects  an  earlier 
inquiry. 

Oonnecticut. — Any  insane  person  may  be 
put  in  any  suitable  place  of  detention  on  the 
presentation  of  a  sworn  certificate,  made  with- 
in thirty  days,  signed  by  some  reputable  phjrsi- 
cian,  that  be  has  nuwle  a  personal  examination 
of  siioh  person  within  one  week  prior  to  the 
date  thereof,  and  that  such  peison  is  insane. 

On  a  written  complaint,  made  to  any  judge 
of  the  Superior  Court,  that  a  person  is  insane 
and  unfit  to  go  at  large,  such  judge  shall  im- 
mediately appoint  a  committee  consiiiting  of  a 
physician  ana  two  other  persons,  one  of  whom 
sbatl  be  an  attorney  at  law.  judge,  or  justice 
of  Ute  peace,  who,  after  notification  to  the  per- 
son, sfa*li  inqnire  into  the  complaint.  If  the 
latter  is  sustahud  by  their  report,  the  judge 
shall  issue  an  order  for  the  person's  confine- 
ment. 

If  any  dangerous  insine  person  shall  go  at 
large,  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  the  first  select- 
man of  the  town  where  he  belongs  or  resides, 
on  a  certificate  of  a  respectable  physician  of 
the  town,  shall  order  the  limatlc's  confinement ; 
and  if  relatives  fail  to  carry  ont  this  order  the 
above-mentioned  officers  may  do  so. 

Any  person  in  a  town  may  complain  to  any 
selectman  or  just  ce  of  the  peace  that  an  in- 
sane person  is  allowed  to  go  at  lar^;  and  if 
either  of  those  officers  faiito  provide  for  the 
persin's  confinement  within  three  days,  the 
complainant  may  make  an  affidavit,  and  the 

t'ustfoB  of  the  peace  must  have  the  person 
irought  before  him,  examine  the  alleged  luna- 
tic, and  order  his  confinement  if  necessarr. 

Any  judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  on  infor- 
mation that  a  person  is  unjustly  deprived  of 
his  liberty  by  being  detained  or  confined  in  an 
insane  asylum,  may  appoint  a  commission  of 
not  len  tnan  two  persons,  who  shall  make  the 
necessary  investigation  and  report  their  find- 
ings to  tne  judge,  who  Is  authorized  to  order 
the  person's  discharge  if  he  sees  fit. 

Dakota,  North  and  South.— These  States 
have  continued  in  general  the  laws  in  force 
during  their  existence  as  the  Territory  of  Da- 
kota. In  1879  a  law  was  passed  jtroviding  for 
a  board  of  three  commissioners  of  insanity  in 
each  county  in  the  Territory.  The  judge  of 
probate  was  one  member,  and  a  respectable 
practicing  physician  and  a  respectable  prac- 
ticing lawyer  constituted  the  otner  raemoers, 
who  were  appointed  by  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  for  two  years. 

The  commissioners  have  cc^izance  of  all 
applications  for  admission  to  the  hospital  or 
for  the  »afe  keeping  otherwise  of  insane  per- 
sons.  They  may  issne  subpoenas  and  perform 


the  functions  of  a  oonrt  On  sworn  informa- 
tion,  the  commissioners  may  summon  an  al- 
leged lunatic,  examine  witnesses,  including  a 
physician  they  appoint  to  personally  examine 
the  person,  and,  if  the  physician's  certificate 
and  the  evidence  justify  the  verdict  of  insan- 
ity, a  warrant,  with  a  copy  of  the  evidence,  is 
sent  with  the  Innatte  to  the  superuitendent  of 
the  asylum. 

Pauper  lunatics  may  be  confined  in  poor- 
houses  or  jails.  A  lunatic  may  be  placed  in 
the  special  custody  of  some  person  approved 
by  the  commissioners. 

Delaware.— The  Court  of  Chancery  shall 
have  the  care  of  insane  persons  above  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  and  shall  appoint  trua- 
tees,  after  due  inquiry  and  verdict  by  a  jury. 

Whenever  the  friends  or  relatives  of  an  in- 
digent lunatic  personally  apply  to  or  petition 
the  Chancellor,  presenting  also  lunacy  certifi- 
cates from  two  reputable  pliysicians  of  the 
county  in  which  the  lunatic  resides,  one  of 
whom  must  be  the  Cuunty  almshouse  physi- 
cian, to  the  effect  that  more  efficient  medical 
treatment  is  neoeesary  than  can  be  given  in 
the  local  almshouse,  and  the  trustees  of  the 
poor  of  the  county  certify  to  the  person's  indi- 
acncy,  the  Chancellor  shall  recommend  to  the 
Governor  that  the  lunatic  be  removed  to  the 
insane  department  of  the  New  Castle  County 
Almshouse.  The  latter  place  subsequently  be- 
came the  Delaware  State  Hospital,  and  admis- 
sion thereto  was  dependent  upon  the  evidence 
and  oertiflinite  of  at  least  two  respectable  phy- 
sicians, based  upon  due  inquiry  and  personal 
examination  of  the  alleged  lunatic. 

Diatrict  of  Oolninbia.— Admission  to  the 
Gk>vemment  Insane  Asylum  is  by  the  authori- 
ty of  the  SecretaiT  of  the  Interior,  which  he 
may  grant  after  due  process  of  law  showing 
the  person  to  be  insane.  Or  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Kavy,  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  authorize  the  super- 
intendent of  the  asylum  to  receive  officers  of 
the  army,  navy,  or  revenue  marine  service, 
or  patients  from  the  marine  hospital  service. 
Pay  patients  may  be  admitted,  on  the  certifi- 
cate of  two  respectable  resident  physicians  of 
the  District  that  the  person  is  insane  and  fit 
for  asylum  treatment,  accompanied  by  the 
written  request  of  the  nearest  relatives  or 
friends. 

Florida. — When,  by  petition  or  otherwise, 
a  circuit  judge  is  informed  that  there  is  a  lu- 
natic wiuiin  the  limits  of  the  judicial  circuit, 
a  sheriff's  writ  may  be  issued  b^  the  jndge  and 
the  person  brought  before  him  for  inquiir 
into  his  lunacy.  If,  upon  investigation,  such 
person  is  found  to  be  a  lunatic,  *' the  judge 
shall  pass  such  order  or  decree  as  is  usual  or 
necessary  in  such  cases."  A  destitute  lunatic 
may  be  sent  to  the  State  insane  asylum,  or  de- 
livered to  a  private  person,  who  shall  provide 
for  his  care,  custody,  and  maintenance  fbr  a 
sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars per  annum.  The  judge  may  call  in  a 
physician  to  testify  as  to  the  lunacy,  for  a  re- 
muneration of  five  dollars,  and  ten  cents  a 
mile  for  traveling  expenses. 
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Oecn^ia. — Upon  the  petition  of  any  prson, 
on  oath,  setting  forth  that  another  is  liable  to 
have  a  goardian  appointed  in  consequence  of 
lunacy  or  insanity,  or  is  subject  to  be  coni- 
mitteo  to  the  lunatic  asrlum  of  the  State, 
the  ordinary,  upon  proof  tnat  ten  days'  notice 
of  such  application  has  been  ?iven  to  the  three 
nearest  adult  relatives  of  such  person,  or  that 
there  is  no  relative  within  the  State,  shall  issue 
a  commission  directed  to  any  eighteen  discreet 
and  proper  persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a 
physician,  requiring  any  tvelve  of  them,  in- 
cluding the  physician,  to  examine  the  alleged 
lunatic  and  witnesses  as  to  bis  condition  and 
capacity,  and  to  make  return  of  such  examina- 
tion and  inquiry  to  the  said  ordinary.  The 
commission  shall  be  sworn  by  any  Stat«  officer 
authorized  to  administer  an  oath.  If  the  per- 
son is  found  as  alleged  in  the  petition,  the  or- 
dinary shall  appoint  a  guardian  or  commit 
him  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  If  the  applicant  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  committee's  report,  he 
may  within  four  days  after  the  ordinary's  de- 
cision appeal  to  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
county,  where  a  special  jury  shall  decide  upon 
the  case. 

Idaho. — On  satisfactory  affidavit,  a  connty 
magistrate  issues  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  a 
person  alleged  to  be  insane  and  his  appearance 
before  any  judge  of  a  court  of  record  within 
the  county.  The  latter  issues  subpoenas  for 
two  or  more  witnesses  and  at  least  one  gradu- 
ate of  medicine,  the  former  testifying  and  the 
physician  hearhiir  the  testimony  and  examin- 
ing the  alleged  lunatic  If  the  physician  be- 
lieves the  person  dangerously  insane,  he  so 
certifies :  and  the  judge,  if  satisfied  by  the  ex- 
amiuation  and  the  certificate,  must  order  the 
lunatic's  confinement  in  an  asylum.  The  phy- 
udan  is  paid  five  dollars  for  his  serrices. 

nUnois. — Any  Tdative  or  oitisen  may  peti- 
tion the  ^udffi  of  a  county  court  for  proceed- 
ings to  inquire  into  the  alleged  insanity  or 
distraction  of  a  person  in  the  county.  A  writ 
is  issued  to  a  sheriff,  constable,  or  the  custo- 
dian of  the  person,  requiring  that  the  latter  be 
brought  before  the  judge.  Witnesses  are  snb- 
p<Bnaed,  and  a  jury  of  six  persons,  including 
one  physician,  is  impaneled.  The  case  shaU 
be  ttied  in  the  presence  of  the  alleged  lunatic, 
who  has  the  nght  to  be  assisted  oy  counsel, 
who  may  challenge  jarors.  After  hearing  the 
evidence  the  jury  shatl  render  a  written  ver- 
dict, that  must  embody  the  substantial  facts 
shown  by  the  evidence.  The  verdict  is  record- 
ed, and  the  person,  if  insane,  is  committed  to 
some  State  hospital  for  the  insane  on  a  war- 
rant issued  to  the  sheriff,  or  relative  of  the 
lunatic,  authorizing  the  tatter's  arrest  and  con- 
Teyanee  to  the  hospital. 

If  necessarf,  the  court  may  order  the  tem- 
porary commitment  of  a  supposed  lunatic. 

No  person  in  any  way  connected  with  an 
asylum  for  the  insane  shall  receive  or  detain  a 
person  who  shall  not  have  been  declared  in- 
sane by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  under  penalty  of 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

TmH^Tift, — AH  insane  persons  residing  in 
the  State  of  Indiana,  and  having  a  legal  settle- 


ment in  any  county  therein,  shall  be  entitled 
to  be  admitted  into  one  of  tiie  State  hospitals 
for  the  insane  under  the  following  conditions : 
A  citizen  makes  an  affidavit  to  certain  facts, 
justifying  the  presumption  of  insanity  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  latter,  together 
with  another  justice  of  the  peace  and  a  respect- 
able practicing  physician  who  is  not  the  medi- 
cal attendant  of  the  alleged  lunatic,  immedi- 
ately visit  and  examine  the  latter  individual. 
Subpcenasure  then  issued  by  the  justice  for  the 
complainant,  the  regular  medical  attendant, 
and  witnesses  of  the  alleged  insanity,  to  testify 
to  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  affidavit.  Both 
the  medical  attendant  and  the  examining  phy- 
sician make  sworn  statements  ranrding  their 
opinion  of  the  person's  sanity.  Both  justices 
then  make  a  statement  of  their  judgment  over 
their  official  signatures.  These  documents  are 
filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  the 
proper  connty  for  record.  If  these  statements 
and  certificates  sustain  the  allegation  of  in- 
sanity, the  clerk  forwards  copies  thereof  to 
superintendent  of  one  of  the  asylums,  with  an 
application  for  the  person's  admission.  Or  the 
lunatic  may  be  confined  in  a  private  asylum  by 
permission  of  the  clerk.  The  latter  may  issue 
a  warrant  for  the  arrest  and  conv^ancs  of  the 
lunatic  to  the  hospital. 

lomu— In  each  county  there  shall  be  a 
board  of  three  commissioners  of  insanity,  the 
clerk  of  the  circuit  court  being  a  member  and 
clerk  of  this  board ;  the  other  members  shall 
be  a  respectable  practicing  physician  and  a  re- 
spectable practicing  lawyer,  both  of  whom  an 
appointed  by  the  judge  of  the  court;.  The  ap< 
pointment  sball  be  for  two  years,  the  term  of 
one  commissioner  expiring  every  year.  The 
judge  of  the  court,  or  another  physician  or 
lawyer,  may  act  during  the  temporary  atisence 
of  a  commissioner.  The  commissioners  have 
cognizance  of  all  applications  for  admission  to 
the  hospital,  or  for  the  safe  keeping  otherwise 
of  insane  persons  within  their  respective  coun- 
ties. They  have  the  power  to  issue  subpoenas, 
administer  oaths,  and  do  any  necessary  act  of 
court. 

Application  for  admission  to  the  hospital 
must  be  made  in  the  form  of  sworn  affidavit; 
the  commissioners  examine  the  informant,  the 
alleged  lunatic,  and  such  other  witnesses  as 
may  be  necessary.  The  medical  commissioner 
or  some  other  competent  physician  shall  per- 
sonally examine  the  alleged  lunatic  and  cer- 
tify to  his  mental  condition.  If  the  person  is 
not  insane,  be  must  be  immediately  dis- 
charged ;  if  insane,  a  warrant  to  that  effect  is 
issued  and  the  lunatic  conveyed  to  an  asylum. 
The  lunatic  may  appeal  to  the  court  for  ex- 
amination at  any  time  within  ten  days  after 
the  filing  of  the  commissioners*  findings.  The 
commissioners  may  appoint  a  suitable  person 
as  special  custodian  of  the  lunatic. 

Kansas. — On  information,  in  writing,  to 
the  probate  court  that  any  one  in  its  county  is 
a  person  of  unsound  mind,  the  court,  if  satis- 
fied that  there  is  good  cause  for  the  exercise 
of  its  jurisdiction,  shall  cause  the  facts  to  be 
inquired  into  by  a  jury  of  six  persons,  one  of 
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whom  sliall  be  a  (jhysician  in  regular  practice. 
The  alleged  lunatic  has  the  right  to  be  present 
at  the  trial,  to  be  representea  by  counsel,  and 
to  challenge  jurors.  The  jury  shall  render  a 
Tritten  verdict,  signed  by  all  the  members. 
If  insane,  the  court  shall  order  the  person's 
commitment  to  a  State  insane  asylum,  the 
judge  making  application  to  the  superintend- 
ent thereof  ana  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
Terdict. 

Kautucky. — If  any  person  be  of  unsound 
mind,  it  shall  be  the  dut;^  of  the  circuit  or 
county  court  of  the  county  in  which  he  resides, 
upon  application  of  the  attorney  tor  the  Com- 
monwealth, or,  if  he  be  absent,  of  the  county 
attorney,  to  cause  an  inquest  hj  a  jury  to  be 
held  in  open  court  to  inquire  into  the  fact. 
The  court  shall  appoint  some  member  of  the 
bar  to  represent  and  protect  the  interests  and 
rights  of  the  person  alleged  to  be  of  unsound 
mind ;  and  it  shall  al»o  be  the  special  duty  of 
the  Ck>mmonweaUh'8  attorney  to  prevent  the 
finding  of  any  person  as  an  idiot  or  lunatic 
who  in  his  opinion  is  not  snoh.  The  alleged 
lunatic  must,  if  possible,  be  present  at  the 
triaL  If  the  judge  is  satisfied  that  the  verdict 
is  sustained  by  the  evidence,  judgment  is  so 
entered;  otherwise  it  is  set  aside'and  a  new 
inquest  ordered.  The  judge  who  presides  at 
the  inquest  shall  draw  up  a  brief  history  of 
the  case,  if  the  person  is  found  insane,  and  a 
copy  of  this  statement  is  sent  to  the  asylum 
with  the  recotd. 

Itoiiiaiaaia. — The  statutes  of  this  State  only 
refer  to  lunatics  from  the  standpoint  of  prop- 
erty righta  The  acts  of  imbecility,  insanity, 
or  ma^ess  must  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  jud^,  that  he  may  be  able  to  pronounce 
the  interdiction,  and  this  proof  may  be  estab- 
lished a?  well  by  written  as  by  parol  evidence ; 
and  the  judge  may  interrogate  the  person 
whose  iuterdietton  is  petitioned  for,  or  cause 
Buoh  persons  to  be  examined  by  physicians  or 
other  skillful  perwns,  in  order  to  obtain  their 
report,  upon  oath,  on  the  real  condition  ot  the 
alleged  Inufttto. 

•Waiwa, — The  municipal  oflSoen  of  towns 
shall  constitute  a  board  of  examiners,  and  on 
written  complaint  shall  immediately  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  a  person  alleged  to  be  in- 
sane, calling  before  them  all  necessary  wit- 
nesses. If  they  think  the  person  insane,  thev 
shall  forthwith  send  him  to  a  hospital,  with 
a  certificate  stating  the  fact  of  the  insanity, 
and  directing  the  person's  detention  until  re- 
covered or  discharged  by  law.  An  appeal 
may  be  taken  from  the  decision  within  five 
days  after  it  is  made  known.  The  appellant 
names  one  justice  of  the  peace  and  the  board 
of  examiners  another;  or,  if  the  latter  body 
refuses  to  act  within  three  days,  the  appel- 
lant may  name  both  justices,  who  will  hear 
all  proper  testimony  and  decide  the  case,  com- 
mitting the  person,  if  necessary,  if  found  in- 
sane. 

Maryland.— When  any  person  is  all^^  to 
be  a  lunatic,  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  in 
which  he  resides,  or  the  orimioal  court  of  Bal- 


timore, if  the  person  is  a  resident  thereof,  shall 
cause  a  jury  of  twelve  to  be  impaneled ;  and  if 
the  parscHi  is  adjudged  insane,  the  oonrt  shall 
cause  the  person  to  be  sent  to  the  almdunue 
of  the  county  or  city  to  which  he  belongs  or 
to  some  suitable  place  for  confinemmt  and 
treatment.  Friends  of  the  lunatic  may  pro- 
vide asylum  wherever  they  see  fit. 

XMMOhnMtta. — A  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  C!ourt  or  Superior  Court  in  any  county 
where  he  may  be,  and  a  jud^  of  the  probate 
court,  or  of  a  police,  district,  or  municipal 
court  in  his  county,  may  commie  to  a  State 
lunatic  asylum  any  insane  person  residing  in 
his  district.  No  person  shall  be  committed 
without  a  judge's  order,  which  shall  state  that 
the  person  is  insane  and  fit  for  treatment :  and 
he  snail  see  the  person,  unless  inexpedient, 
and  shall  hear  oral  testimony ;  and  have  a  cer- 
tificate, signed  by  two  physicians,  graduates  of 
legally  organized  medioil  colleges,  each  a  prac- 
titioner of  at  least  three  years'  experience  in 
the  State,  uid  neither  connectedT  with  any 
establishment  for  treatment  of  the  insane. 
Each  physician  must  have  personally  exam- 
ined toe  alleged  lunatic  wituin  fire  days  of 
signing  the  certificate,  and  each  shall  certify 
that  in  his  opinion  the  person  is  insane  and  a 
proper  subject  for  treatment  in  a  hospitai, 
andspeeify  the  facts  on  which  this  opinion  is 
founded. 

A  person  allying  for  a  lunatic's  commit' 
ment  must  give  written  notice  of  the  fact  to 
the  mayor,  or  selectmen,  of  the  place  where 
the  lunatic  resides,  and  a  copy  of  this,  as  well 
as  a  statement  of  certain  facts  of  personal  his- 
tory, must  be  filed  with  the  application  to  the 
judge.  The  superintendent  of  the  hospital  is 
required  to  inform  the  lunatic's  relatives,  and 
two  other  friends  that  may  be  designated,  of 
the  fact  of  commitment. 

In  his  discretion,  the  judge  may  summon  a 

i'ury  of  six  men  to  determine  whether  the  si- 
eged lunatic  is  insane. 

In  an  emergency,  an  insane  person  may  be 
confined  in  any  asylum  for  five  days  witboot 
an  order  of  a  judge. 

The  Qovemor  and  Council  maj  license  pri- 
vate asylums  for  the  insane.  These  institutions 
are  subject  to  visitation  and  to  revocation  of 
license,  and  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy;,  and  Charity. 
This  board  may  discharge  patients  nnneoes* 
sarily  detained. 

Michigan. — No  person  shall  be  admitted 
or  held  as  a  private  patient  in  any  arrlum, 
public  or  private,  or  in  any  institution,  home, 
or  retreat  for  the  care  or  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane, except  upon  the  certificate  of  two  repu- 
table physicians  under  oath,  appointed  by  the 
judge  of  probate  of  the  county  where  such  al- 
leged insane  perron  resides  to  oondnct  an  ex- 
amination, and  an  order  from  such  judge  set- 
ting forth  that  the  said  person  is  insane,  and 
directing  his  removal  to  an  asylum  or  institu- 
tion for  the  care  of  the  insane.  No  person 
shall  be  held  in  confinement  in  any  asylum  for 
more  than  fourteen  days  without  sucn  oottfl- 
cate  or  order.  The  judge  shall  institate  an 
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inquest  and  take  proofs  as  to  the  alleged  in- 
sanity before  granting  snoh  order,  and  in  his 
discretion  may  call  a  jurv  of  six  persons  to 
determine  the  mental  oonaition  of  the  person. 
The  jury  is  summoned  and  impaneled  as  in  a 
justice's  court.  If  satisfactory  evidence  is  ad- 
duced that  the  person  is  of  unsound  mind  and 
in  need  of  asylum  care  or  treatment,  the  judge 
shall  grant  an  order  for  the  lunatic's  removal 
to  such  institution. 

No  physician  can  certify  to  a  person's  in- 
sanity unless  he  is  of  reputable  character,  a 
graduate  of  some  incorporated  medical  college, 
a  permanent  resident  of  the  State,  registered 
according  to  law,  unrelated  by  blood  or  mar* 
riage  to  the  alleged  lunatic  or  to  the  per- 
son applying  for  the  certificate,  a  practition- 
er of  three  years'  standing,  and  unless  he 
has  personally  examined  the  allied  lunatic. 
If  connected  in  aay  way  with  an  asylum, 
the  physioian  can  not  give  a  lunai^  oertifl- 
cate. 

It  is  illegal  for  county  authorities  to  consign 
any  insane  pauper  to  tne  county  almshouse  if 
there  is  room  for  his  treatment  in  a  State  asy- 
lum. 

Minneaota.— On  information,  the  probate 
court  or,  in  the  absence  of  the  judge,  the  court 
commissioner  of  any  county,  shall  iseoie  a  war- 
rant for  the  apprehension  of  an  alleged  insane 
person.  Two  reputable  persons,  one  of  whom 
must  be  a  qualified  physician,  and  the  judge 
together  constitute  a  ]ury  for  the  examination 
of  the  alle^  lunatic,  com[)eUing  the  attend- 
ance <tf  witnesses  and  obtaining  answers  to 
certain  definite  questions.  The  juir  files  a 
written  report,  and  if  the  person  is  found  in- 
sane, the  court  may  order  nis  commitment  to 
an  avylnm  or  to  tna  custody  of  relatives  or 
friends. 

Hiaaiaaippi. — Mere  Idiots,  fools,  and  known 
incurables,  who  are  not  dangerous,  shall  not  be 
admitted  into  the  insane  asylums,  but,  if  in- 
digent, may  be  cared  for  as  paupers. 

The  chancery  courts  have  jurisdiction  of 
writs  of  lunacy,  to  be  exercised  by  the  clerks 
at  anjr  time,  subject  to  the  court's  approval. 
Any  citizen  may  make  application,  under  oath, 
to  the  clerk,  who  shall  summon  the  alleged 
lunatic  to  contest  the  application,  and  six  free- 
holders shall  make  inquest  under  oath.  If  the 

4'ury  finds  the  person  msane,  the  clerk  directs 
lis  arrest  and  conveyance  to  an  aivlum ;  if  the 
latter  is  full,  the  lunatic  is  confined  in  the 
county  jail. 

A  person  not  adjudged  insane  may,  on  appli- 
cation to  an  asylum  superintendent  and  the 

Eresentation  of  a  sworn  certificate  from  two 
censed  practicing  physicians  and  one  respec- 
table citizen,  be  admitted  to  the  asylum  at  the 
superintendent's  discretion. 

KiaaooTL — On  written  information,  the 
probate  court  ma^  order  a  jury  inquiry  into 
the  mental  condition  of  any  person  alleged  to 
be  insane.  The  person  should  hare  notice  of 
the  proceedings,  and,  if  possible,  be  brought  be- 
fore the  court.  The  question  of  insanity  must 
be  proved  like  any  other  fact.   The  court  may 


order  the  lunatlo's  oonflnement  in  any  suitable 
place. 

Montana. — Upon  sworn  information,  the 
probate  judge  or  the  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners  shall  cause  any  al- 
leged lunatic  to  appear  before  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  summon  a  jury  of  three  citizens,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  a  licensed  practicing  physi- 
cian, to  examine  the  alleged  lunatic.  If  ad- 
judged insane,  a  sheriff  delivers  the  lunatic  to 
a  contractor  who  is  the  lowest  and  best  bidder 
for  the  care,  custody,  and  maintenance  of  the 
insane.  The  contractor  is  appointed  and  su- 
pervised by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Insane, 
who  are  elected  by  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
one  commissioner  irora  each  judicial  district, 
who  serves  two  years. 

Nebraska. — In  each  county  there  shall  be 
a  board  of  three  commissioners — the  clerk  of 
ibe  district  court,  a  respectable  practicing  phy- 
sician, and  a  respectable  practicing  lawyer,  the 
latter  members  appointed  by  the  judge  of  the 
court,  to  serve  two  years.  Two  members  con- 
stitute a  quorum,  and  the  judge  of  the  court 
or  another  physician  or  lawyer  maybe  called 
in  to  complete  a  quorum.  On  information,  the 
commissioners  examine  witnesses  and  compel 
the  presence,  if  desirable,  of  an  alleged  luna- 
tic, and  hear  the  testimony  of  a  physician  ap- 
pointed by  them,  who  has  examined  the  alleged 
lunatic,  if  adjudged  insane,  the  lunatic  is 
sent  to  an  asylum,  the  superintendent  thereof 
being  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  decision 
and  the  physician's  certificate. 

ITevada. — The  district  pudge  of  any;  judi- 
cial district  or,  in  case  of  his  absence  or  inabil- 
ity to  act,  the  county  clerk,  shall  upon  sworn 
application  cause  any  alleged  lunatic  to  be 
brought  before  him,  and  he  shall  summon  at 
the  same  time  two  or  more  witnesses  of  the 
facts  supporting  insanity,  and  two  graduates 
in  medicine,  who  shall  hear  the  testimony  and 
examine  the  person.  If  the  physicians  certify 
on  oath  that  the  person  is  a  lunatic  requiring 
confinement,  and  if  the  judge  or  clerk  is  satis- 
fled  that  the  facts  in  evidence  establish  the 
existence  of  insanity,  then  a  warrant  shall  be 
issued  placing  the  lunatic  in  charge  of  the 
Board  for  Indigent  Insane.  This  board  con- 
sists of  the  GkiTemor,  State  Comptroller,  and 
State  Treasurer,  and  it  transfers  the  patient  to 
the  State  asylum. 

New  Hampshire.— No  person  shall  be 
committed  to  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  except 
by  order  of  the  court  or  the  judge  of  the  pro- 
bate court,  without  the  certificate  of  two  repu- 
table physicians  regarding  the  facts  of  the 
insanity,  given  after  a  personal  examination 
made  within  one  week  of  the  committal.  A 
certificate  of  a  judge,  mayor,  or  selectman, 
attesting  the  genuineness  of  the  signatures 
and  the  respectability  of  the  signers,  must  ac- 
company tne  former  document.  An  insane 
pauper  may  be  committed  by  order  of  the 
overseers  of  the  poor,  or,  if  they  fail  to  so  com- 
mit, the  Supreme  Court  or  a  judge  thereof  may 
do  this.  The  parent,  guardian,  or  friends  of 
any  insane  person  may  cause  him  to  be  corn- 
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mitted  to  the  asylum,  vith  the  tnutees*  con- 
sent. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  constitutes  a  com- 
mission of  lunacy,  and  must  thoroughly  in- 
spect all  asylums  at  least  onoe  In  every  four 
months. 

New  Jersey. — No  court  or  judge  shall 
make  any  order  committing  any  person  to  a 
State  lunatic  asylum  unless  the  iunacy  shall 
he  testified  to  before  the  judge  or  court  by  at 
least  two  respectable  physicians,  and  unless,  in 
the  case  of  a  pauper,  the  person  making  appli- 
cation for  the  commitment  has  given  the  free- 
holders at  least  one  day's  notice  of  his  applica- 
tion. 

New  Ibadea— Any  district  judge  shall 
direct  an  inquest  by  a  jury  of  not  less  than  six 
or  more  than  tvelve,  regarding  the  mental 

condition  of  an  alleged  lunatic.  If  adjudged 
insane,  the  court  may  commit  the  lunatic  to 
the  care  of  such  person  or  persons  as  it  may 
deem  proper. 

New  Yorlc — No  person  shall  be  committed 
to  or  confined  as  a  patient  In  any  asylum,  pub- 
lic or  private,  or  in  any  home,  retreat,  or  insti- 
tution for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane, except  npon  the  certificate,  under  oath 
of  two  phvsicfans,  setting  forth  the  person's 
insanity,  but  the  person  may  not  be  confined 
in  such  institution  more  than  five  days  unless 
within  that  time  such  certificate  be  approved 
by  a  judge  of  a  court  of  record.  The  judge 
may  institute  inquiry  and  take  proofs  as  to 
any  alleged  lunacy  before  approving  or  disap- 
proTins  of  such  oertifloate,  and  he  may,  in  hi» 
discretion,  call  a  jnvf  to  determine  the  lunacy. 
A  physician,  to  certify,  must  be  a  legal  prac- 
titioner of  three  years'  experience,  a  perma- 
nent resident  of  the  State,  whose  qualifications 
kiave  been  certified  to  by  a  judge  of  a  court  of 
record,  and  whose  credentials  are  on  file  with 
and  have  been  approved  by  the  State  Commis- 
sion in  Lunacy. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
or  the  town  or  city  constable  to  report  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  poor  of  the  presence  of 
a  lunatic  in  their  jurisdiction;  and  the  superin- 
tendent shall  apply  to  the  county  judge  or 
surrogate,  wtxo  shall  examine  the  lunatic,  and, 
if  necessary,  order  his  oonfinement  Within 
ten  days  the  lunatic  must  be  taken  to  a  State 
insane  asylum;  and  no  lunatic  may  be  con- 
fined in  any  prison,  jail,  or  house  of  correction 
longer  than  that  period. 

Any  lunatic  may  appeal  to  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  from  a  commitment  decision  of 
a  subordinate  court. 

The  State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  consisting 
of  a  physician  of  at  least  ten  years'  practice, 
who  18  the  president,  a  lawyer  of  at  least  ten 
years*  experience,  and  a  reputable  citizen,  have 
full  power  at  all  times  to  look  into  and  exam- 
ine the  condition  of  all  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions for  the  custody,  care,  and  treatment 
of  the  insane;  to  inquire  into  the  methods  of 
government  and  management  of  their  inmates; 
to  examine  the  condition  of  the  buildings, 
grounds,  and  other  property  connected  there* 


with;  to  visit  the  institutions  quarterly:  to 
revoke  the  license  of  any  private  imctitution ; 
to  oonduot  inqniries  reganling  the  existence 
of  abuses  in  anch  institntions;  and  to  make 
an  annual  report  of  their  acts. 

North  OoroHna. — On  information,  a  jus- 
tice  of  the  peace  shall  issue  a  precept  requir- 
ing the  alleged  insane  person  to  be  brought 
before  him  and  one  or  more  justices,  and  tn^ 
shall  take  the  testimony  of  at  least  one  physi- 
cian and  such  other  persons  as  may  be  neces- 
sary ;  and  if  two  of  the  justices  decide  that  the 
person  is  insane,  and  some  friend  will  not  be- 
come responsible  for  him,  they  shall  transmit 
the  Innatio  to  an  asylum,  with  a  copy  of  the 
examination  papers.  They  mu^  also  trusmit 
a  fall  report  of  their  proceedings  to  the  clerk 
of  the  superior  court  of  their  county. 

Ohio. — On  written  information,  a  county 

{•rebate  judge  issues  a  warrant  for  the  alleged 
unatic  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  sum- 
mons witnesses,  including  a  respectable  physi- 
cian ;  if  inexpedient  to  produce  the  alleged 
lunatic  in  person,  the  judge  must  visit  him 
and  satisfy  himself  by  actual  inspection  re- 
ffiirding  the  (wndition  of  the  person.  If  ad- 
judged insane,  the  medical  witness  must  make 
out  a  oertiflute  detailing  certain  specified 
facts,  and  the  judge  sends  a  copy  of  this  and 
of  his  findiings  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
district  insane  asylum,  and  applies  for  the 
lunatic's  admission.  Or  he  may  deliver  the 
insane  person  to  the  custody  of  friends.  If 
the  asylum  is  full,  the  jud{^  may  direct  the 
confinement  of  the  Innatic  in  the  county  in- 
firmary or  jail. 

Oregon. — On  information,  a  countv  judge 
issues  a  warrant  for  the  alleged  lunatic,  and 
subpcenas  one  or  more  physicians  to  examine 
the  person.  If  they  certify  on  oath  that  the 
person  is  insane,  and  the  judge  is  satiiAed  be 
IS,  the  lunatic  shall  be  placed  in  an  asyiam  or 
given  into  the  custody  of  friends.  An  appeal 
may  be  taken  from  the  judge's  decidon. 

PeoiisylTaaia,  —  On  written  applicatiim 

accompanied  by  affidavits,  a  court  oi  common 
pleas  may  appoint  a  commission  consisting  of 
one  or  more  persons,  or  the  judge  himself  may 
hold  such  inquisition,  a  jury  of  not  less  than 
six  or  more  than  twelve  being  summoned.  If 
adjudged  insane,  soch  orders  as  may  be  neces- 
sary are  made  for  the  lunatic's  maintenance. 

No  person  may  be  received  or  detained  In 
an  insane  asylum  without  a  certificate  signed 
by  at  least  two  physicians  residing  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, who  have  been  actually  in  the 

Eracticeof  medicine  for  at  least  five  years,  who 
Bve  separately  examined  the  patient,  who  ore 
not  related  to  the  latter  by  blood  or  marriage, 
and  who  are  not  connected  with  the  asylum  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  place  the  person.  The 
certificate  must  be  made  out  within  a  week  of 
the  person's  examination,  and  within  two 
weeks  of  the  patient's  admission,  and  shall  be 
duly  sworn  to  before  a  judge  or  magistrate 
who  shall  certify  to  the  gtuiuineness  of  the  sig- 
natures and  the  good  tAanding  and  icpnte  « 
the  signers. 
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Shode  Island.— On  sworn  written  com- 
plaint to  any  justice  or  olerk  of  a  district 
court,  a  warrant  shall  be  isBued  for  the  pres- 
ence of  an  alleged  insane  person.  If  the  com- 
plaint is  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  two 
physicians  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  produce 
the  patient  in  open  court,  the  examination 
may  be  held  in  a  place  oonducive  to  the  per- 
son's welfare.  If,  on  examination,  the  com- 
plaint is  adjudged  true,  the  court  shall  com- 
mit the  patient  to  an  insane  asylum.  Or,  on 
affidavit,  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  may 
appoint  not  less  than  three  commissioners  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  an  alleged  luna- 
tic, and  to  report  thereon,  the  justice  confirm- 
ing or  disallowing  the  report,  and  ordering 
commitment  or  otherwise  accordingly. 

Upon  the  request  of  parents,  guu*dians,  or 
friends,  and  the  certificate  of  two  practicing 
physicians  known  to  the  superintendTent  of  the 
insane  hospital,  a  patient  may  be  receiTed  and 
detained. 

Upon  the  petition  of  any  person  confined  in 
an  asylum  to  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
setting  forth  uiqost  detention,  a  commission 
as  above  shall  be  ordered. 

South  Oarolina. — Whenever  a  judge  of 
probate  or  circuit  court  shall  direct  an  order 
to  any  trial  justion  to  inquire  as  to  the  idiocy, 
lunacy,  or  epilepsy  of  any  person,  or  when  in- 
formation, on  oath,  shall  be  given  to  any  trial 
justice,  that  a  person  is  an  idiot,  lunatic,  or 
epileptic,  and  is  chargeable  for  his  support  on 
the  county,  it  shall  oe  the  duty  of  such  trial 
justice  forthwith  to  c^  to  his  assistance  two 
licensed  practicing  physicians,  and  examine 
such  person  and  ute  evidence  of  his  or  her 
idiocy,  Innacy,  or  epilepsy.  These  physicians 
shall  certify,  under  oath,  that  they  are  regis- 
tered in  accordance  with  the  State  law ;  tnat 
they  have  examined  the  person  separately ;  that 
they  are  not  related  by  blood  or  marriage  to 
said  person ;  that,  if  found  insane,  to  the  best 
of  their  medical  knowledge  the  oerson  they 
recommend  for  admission  to  the  lunatic  asy- 
lum is  an  epileptic,  or  an  idiot,  or  a  lunatic, 
incurable  at  home  and  violent  or  dangerous. 
If  adjudged  insane,  the  judfre,  or,  where  the 
subject  is  a  pauper,  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners, in  his  or  its  discretion,  may  make 
an  order  that  the  said  person  shall  be  sent  to  a 
lunatic  a^Ium.  The  physicians  recommend- 
ing commitment  are  guilty  of  misdemeanor  if 
the  aforesaid  person  is  neither  violent  nor 
dangerous;  and  a  probate  judge  or  board 
of  county  commissioners  committing  a  person 
without  a  medical  certificate  is  guilty  m  mis- 
demeanor. 

The  county  commissioners  may  be  required, 
on  notice  from  the  asylum  sufterintendent,  to 
remove  imbeciles  from  the  institution  to  the 
county  poorhonse.  Since  1889  the  law  of  this 
State  has  prohibited  the  confinement  of  any 
lunatic  in  jail  for  safe  keeping;  the  sheriff 
must  at  once  send  such  a  person,  according  to 
law,  to  the  insane  asylum. 

'  TenneMee. — Jurisdiction  over  the  persons 
and  estates  of  idiots,  lunatics,  and  other  per- 
sons of  ansound  mind  is  intrusted  to  the 


county  and  chancery  courts.  Upon  informal 
tion,  Uie  court  may  order  the  sheriff  to  sum- 
mon a  jury  of  twelve  freeholders  and  to  sub- 
p(Bna  witnesses  to  ascertain  the  condition  and 
estate  of  an  alleged  lunatic,  and  a  return 
thereof  must  be  made  to  the  existing  or  next 
succeeding  term  of  the  court.  If  adjudged 
insane,  and  the  lunatic  has  property,  the  court 
mar  appoint  a  guardian ;  if  a  pauper,  he  may 
be  let  out  for  the  term  of  one  year  to  the  low- 
est bidder.  If,  in  the  court's  recess,  a  justice 
of  the  peace  is  satisfied  from  the  finding  of  a 

i'ury,  or  otherwise,  that  a  lunatic  is  dangerous, 
le  may  commit  him  to  jail  until  the  next  term 
of  the  court.  The  chancery  court  only  takes 
oogttizanoe  of  oases  in  which  the  alleged  lu- 
natic has  an  estate  exceeding  Atb  hundred 
dollars. 

Insane  persons  maybe  placed  in  an  insane 
hospital  by  their  legal  giurdiana,  or  by  their 
relations  or  friends,  or  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  Nonpayin^  patients  are  admitted  to 
the  State  asvlums  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
every  four  thousand  of  the  population  of  the 
countT. 

If  the  justice  of  the  peace  commits  a  person, 
a  medical  certificate  of  insanity,  signed  by  at 
least  one  respectable  physician,  must  accom- 
pany the  copy  of  the  witnesses*  testimony. 

Texas.— -On  sworn  written  information,  the 
county  judge  issues  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
an  alleged  lunatio,  and  summons  a  jury  of  six. 
The  county  attorney  prosecutes  the  case  in  the 
name  of  the  State  of  Texas  as  plaintiff.  The 
jury  must  give  a  verdict  in  writing  answering 
certain  questions  submitted  by  the  judge.  If 
adjudged  insane,  the  judge  shall  communicate 
with  an  asylum  snpenntendent,  »nd  if  there  is 
room  in  tne  institution  the  lunatic  shall  be 
conveyed  thereto.  But  if  a  friend  or  relative 
will  give  bond  for  proper  care  of  the  insane 
person,  the  court  ma^  give  such  person  into 
the  custody  of  said  friend  or  relative. 

A  friend,  relative,  parent,  or  guardian  may 
make  a  sworn  statement  of  an  alleged  lunatic  s 
condition,  and  have  a  physician's  affidavit 
certifying  to  the  careful  examination  of  the 
person  and  the  fact  of  his  insanity,  and  send 
these  papers,  with  a  county  judge's  certificate 
of  the  good  standing  of  the  physician,  to  the 
superintendent  of  an  asylum.  The  latter  offi- 
cial may  admit  the  lunatic  as  a  pay  patient, 

TTtah. — Upon  sworn  information,  a  county 
prol»te  jud^  may  issue  a  warrant  for  an  al- 
leged lunatic,  shall  bear  testimony  including 
that  of  two  practicing  physicians  cognizant  of 
the  facts  in  issue,  may  personally  examine  the 
tdleged  lunatic,  and  if  ne  finds  the  person  in- 
sane and  fit  for  treatment  in  an  asylum,  he 
may  so  commit  him.  The  friends  or  kindred 
of  a  luna^  may  be  awarded  custody  if  they 
give  bond  and  satisfactory  evidence  to  the 
judge  of  their  fitness  and  capability. 

An  appeal  may  be  taken  from  the  probate  to 
the  district  court. 

Vermont. — Ko  person  shall  be  admitted  to 
or  detained  in  an  insane  asylum  as  a  patient 
or  inmate  except  upon  the  certificate  of  such 
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person's  iosanit^  made  hj  two  physicians, 
legally  qualified,  and  residents  of  the  State ; 
and  suon  certificate  shall  contain  a  statement 
ttut  ew^  is  legally  qualified  to  practice  aa  a 
physician,  and  the  reasons  for  adjudging  such 
person  insane.  It  is  sworn  to  before  any  offi- 
cer authorized  to  administer  an  oath,  and  such 
officer  shall  append  to  said  certificate  his  jurat, 
certifying  therein  that  the  physicians  are  of 
unquestionable  integrity  uid  diill.  The  phy- 
sicians shall  not  be  members  of  the  same  firm, 
nor  asylum  officers,  and  the  certificate  must 
be  sworn  to  within  ten  days  of  the  person's 
admission  to  the  asylum, 

A  friend  or  relative  may  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  physicians  to  the  supervisors 
of  the  insane,  who  must  examine  the  cue  and 
decide  the  facts. 

An  asylum  officer  who  detains  or  recdves  a 
person  whose  insanity  is  not  attested  as  abore 
shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  State  prison  not 
more  than  three  years. 

A  person  may  also  be  received  into  an  asy- 
lum without  a  certificate  upon  the  order  or 
sentence  of  the  supreme  or  county  court,  upon 
the  presentation  of  a  certified  copy  of  Uie  or- 
der or  sentence. 

The  General  Assembly  elects  bienniallr  three 
supervisors  of  the  insane,  who  bold  office  tor 
two  years,  and  two  of  whom  shall  be  physi- 
cians. They  must  visit  every  State  or  private 
institution  for  the  insane  as  often  as  occasion 
requires,  and  one  member  must  visit  as  often 
as  once  each  month.  They  may  conduct  in- 
vestigiUiDiiB,  discharge  patients,  make  such  or* 
tiers  as  may  be  necessary,  and  make  or  revoke 
licenses  for  private  asylums. 

Virginia. — Any  justice  who  shall  suspect 
any  person  hi  his  county  or  corporation  to  be 
a  lunatic  shall  issue  his  warrant  ordering  such 
person  to  be  brought  before  him.  He  and  two 
other  justices  shall  inquire  whether  such  per- 
son be  a  lunatic,  and  for  that  purpose  sum- 
mon his  physician  (if  any)  and  any  other  wit- 
nesses. Twenty-two  questions  are  pn^unded 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  deffree  of 
mental  disturbance.  If  the  justice  aeddes 
that  the  person  is  a  lunatic  and  ought  to  be 
confined  in  an  asvlnm,  he  sh^l  order  his  re- 
moval thereto,  unless  some  person  will  give 
approved  bond  for  the  proper  cars  of  the  lu- 
natic. 

The  sheriff  must  ascertain  whether  there  is 
a  vacancy  in  any  asylum,  and  until  such  va- 
cancy exists  the  patient  shall  be  kept  in  jaiL 
By  Chapter  419,  approved  May  34,  1887,  the 
Governor  is  authorized  to  cause  insane  persons 
confined  in  the  different  jails  to  be  supported 
and  maintained  outside  of  the  State  asylums 
until  they  can  be  provided  for  therein. 

On  application,  the  examining  board  of  a 
State  insane  asylum  may  receive  an  insane 
person  as  a  patient,  if  unanimous  that  he 
ought  to  be  admitted  and  that  the  applicant 
will  be  responsible  for  his  care  and  mainte- 
nance. 

WMUBflton.— Upon  sworn  application, 
the  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  any  county 
shall  cause  an  alleged  lunatic  to  be  brought 


before  him,  and  shall  sabpoena  two  or  more 
witnesses  and  two  reputable  physicians,  wiio 
shall  personally  examine  the  person  and  hear 
the  testimony.  If  the  physicians  certify  that 
the  person  is  a  dangerous  lunatic,  and  the 
judge  is  satisfied  regarding  his  condition,  he 
shall  order  the  lunatic  sent  to  the  nearest  hos- 
pital (or  the  insane. 

The  accused  person  may  demand  and  bav« 
a  jur^  trial. 

With  the  dieriff's  warrant  directing  the  lu- 
natic's commitment,  the  judge  shall  transmit 
copies  of  the  complaint  and  evidence. 

In  the  event  of  the  disability  of  a  judge,  the 
judge  from  a  Deighboring  oonntj  may  act  in 
his  stead. 

Weat  Virginia.— Any  justice  who  shall 
suspect  any  person  in  his  oounty  to  be  a  lon^ 
tic  shall  issue  his  warrant  ordering  such  per- 
son to  be  brought  before  bim.   He  shall  in- 

?|uire  whether  such  person  be  a  lunatic  and 
or  that  purpose  summon  a  physician  and  any 
other  witnesses.  Some  sixteen  questions  are 
propounded  to  establish  the  persons  mental 
condition.  If  the  jnstice  is  satisfied  the  per- 
son is  a  lunatic  requiring  confinement,  he  may 
commit  him  to  an  asylum  or  to  the  custody  of 
some  suitable  person.  The  lunatic  is  confined 
in  jail  during  the  time  the  sheriff  ascertains 
whether  an  asylum  can  receive  him ;  and  if  he 
is  refused  admission  in  an  asylum,  he  remains 
in  jail  until  lawfully  dischai:ged  or  removed 
therefrom. 

Wisconsin.  —  Whenever  any  resident  of 
this  State,  or  any  person  found  therein  whoso 
residence  can  not  be  ascertained,  shall  be  or 
be  supposed  to  be  insane,  written  application 
may  be  mode  in  his  behalf  by  any  respectable 
cittun  to  the  judge  of  the  county  or  tht  cxr- 
cuit  court,  or  any  jud^  of  a  court  of  reoord, 
in  and  for  the  county  in  which  the  person  re- 
sides or  is  found,  for  a  judicial  inqniry  as  to 
the  person's  mental  condition,  and  for  an  or- 
der of  commitment  to  some  institution  for  the 
insane.  The  af^licuit  riiall  specify  whethw 
or  not  a  jury  trial  is  desired.  The  jud^  re- 
ceiving the  petition  shall  appoint  two  distnto^ 
ested  physicians  of  good  repute  for  medical 
skill  and  moral  integrity  to  visit  and  examine 
the  person  alleged  to  be  insane.  The  physicians 
must  by  personal  examination  satisfy  them- 
selves regaiding  the  person's  condition,  and 
make  a  written  report  containing  certain  speci- 
fied data.  If  the  person  is  found  to  be  insane, 
the  judge  may  commit  him  to  an  asylum  for 
the  care  of  the  insan&  If  the  examination  is 
by  a  jury,  the  judge  shall  carry  out  the  radtet 
thereof. 

Wyoming*.— If  information  in  writing  be 
given  to  the  probate  jndge  that  any  penon  is 
of  unsound  mind,  the  court  shall  cause  a  juiy 
inquiry.  In  the  court's  discretion  the  person 
may  be  brought  before  it.  If  the  jury  finds 
the  person  a  lunatic,  the  court  appoints  a 
guaraiui  of  the  person,  or  transfers  tne  Imia- 
tic  to  the  can  of  the  oonnty  coinmisdODet9k 
The  latter  must  send  such  insane  to  the  Teni- 
torial  Insane  Asylum. 
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LUNENBURG  MINERAL  SPRING 

IiTTNENBUBa  CHALTBEATB  KIN- 
EBAL  SPBING.— A  chalybeate  s.,  flowing 
66  Kalloiu  per  hour,  in  Essex  Co.,  Vl  A  re- 
sort. 

I.TOANTHBOFY.— A  form  of  mania  in 
which  the  patient  roams  at  night  howling  like 
a  wolf,  or  in  which  he  imagines  hiuiseU  to  be 
a  wolf. 

LYOOUff  AyiA.— See  Ltoihtbbopy. 


LTSSINOSIS  im 

IiTMPHAKIA.— That  form  of  leuco- 
c^thiemia  in  which  the  chief  pathological  ac- 
tivity ia  manifested  in  the  lymphatic  glands ; 
these  are  hypertrophicd,  and  nvpertrophicd 
lymphatic  tinue  is  found  in  glandular  organs, 
as  the  liver,  etc. 

LTSSA.— Sec  Rabies. 

LTBSnrOSIS. — Pneumonitis  produced  by 
the  inhalation  of  cotton  fibers. 
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